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ADVERTISEMENT to this EDITION. 


MANY are the works of human induſtry, which to begin and finiſh 
are hardly granted to the ſame man. He that undertakes to compile 
a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it comprehends the full extent 
of his deſign, he knows himſelf unable to perform. Yet his labours, 
though deficient, may be uſeful, and with the hope of this inferiour 
praiſe, he muſt incite his activity, and ſolace his wearineſs. 


Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer approaches may be 
made; and finding my Dictionary about to be reprinted, I have endea- 
voured, by a reviſal, to make it leſs reprehenſible. I will not deny 
that I found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable 
of improvement, Many faults I have corrected, ſome ſuperflaities I 
have taken away, and ſome deficiencies I have ſupplied. I have metho- 
diſed ſome parts that were diſordered, and illuminated ſome that were 

ſcure. Yet the changes or additions bear a very ſmall proportion to 

e whole. The critick will now have leſs to object, but. the ſtudent 
who has bought any of the former copies, needs not repent ; he will 

not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ, and uſefulneſs. 
ſeldom depends upon little things. 


For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apo- 
logy than the nature of the work will Forniſh ; I have left that inaccu- 
rate which never was made exact, and that imperfect which never was 
completed. | 


Ss. JOHNSON, 


* 
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thoſe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 
; to be expoſed to cenſure, without hope of praiſe ; to 
where ſucceſs would have been without ap- 


mortals is the writer of dictionaries ; whom mankind have conſidered, not as 
of ſcience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear 
paths through which Learning and Genius preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, 
without —— a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progreſs. Every other authour 
may aſpire to praiſe ;*the lexicographer can only hope to eſcape reproach, and even this negative recom- 
penſe has been yet granted to very few. . 


I have, notwithſtanding this diſcou t, attempted a dictionary of the Engliſb language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every ſpecies of literature, has itſelf been hitherto neglected ; 
ſuffered to ſpread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance ; reſigned to the tyranny of time 
and faſhion ; and expoſed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found our ſpeech copious without order, and en 
tick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and confuſion 
to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of 
ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without a ſettled teſt of purity; and modes of expreſhon to 
be rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputation or acknowledged 
authority. | ; 


Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the peruſal of our 
writers; and noting whatever might be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word, or phraſe, accumulated 
in time the materials of a dicti „which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf 
in the progreſs of the work, ſuch 4 as experience and analogy ſuggeſted to me; experience, which ; 
practice and obſervation were continually increafing ; and analogy, which, though in ſome words obſcure, 
was evident in athers. 


8 the Ox THOGRAPHY, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, 
from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has — — language has its 
anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves once 8 muſt be tolerated among 
the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiſtered, that they may not be in- 
creaſed, and aſcertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likewiſe its impro- 
prieties and abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proſcribe. 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceſſary or common uſe were ſpoken before 
they were written ; and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken with great 
diverſity, as we now obſerve thoſe who cannot read to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them negli- 

_ gently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firſt reduced to an alphabet, every penman endea- 
voured to expreſs, as he could, the ſounds which he was accuſtomed to pronounce or to receive, and vitiated 
in writing ſuch words as were already vitiated in ſpeech, The powers of the letters, when they were 


applied to a new language, muſt have been vague and unſettled, and therefore different hands would 
exhibit the ſame ſound by different combinations. . ö | 


From this uncertain. pronunciation ariſe in a great part the various dialects of the ſame cou , Which 

will * be obſerved to grow fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbi- 
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trary repreſentation of ſounds by letters, proceeds that diverſity of ſpelling obſervable in the Saxon re- 


ins, and I ſuppoſe in the firſt books of every nation, which perplexes or deſtroys analogy, and pro- 
= DE — that, being once incorporated, can never be afterward diſmiſſed or re- 


formed. 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, ſtrength from firong, darling from dear, breadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth ; 
uid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una; to change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. | 


This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and ſo dif- 
ferently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 
them, as is well known to etymologiſts, little regard is to be ſhewn in the deduction of one language 


from another. | 5 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, but ſpots of barbarity impreſſed fo deep in the Engliſb 
language, that criticiſm can never waſh them away : theſe, hoe. muſt be permitted to — 8 
9 but many words have likewiſe been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the 
pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and ſome ſtill continue to be variouſly written, 
as authours differ in their care or ſkill : of theſe it was proper to enquire the true orthography, which 
I have always conſidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their 
original languages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after 
the Latin; thus entire is choſen rather thanyntire, becauſe it paſſed to us not from the Latin integer, but 
from the French entier. | 4 


Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or the 
French, fince at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches, It 
is, however, my opinion, that the French generally ſupplied us; for we have few Latin words, among - 
the terms of domeſtick uſe, which are not French; but many French, which are very remote from Latin. 


Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to ſacrifice uniformity 
to cuſtom; thus I write, in compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and 
receipt, fancy and phantom ; ſometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, 
repeat and repetition, 


Some combinations of letters having the ſame power are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable 
— reaſon of choice, as in choak, choke ; * ape; fewel, fuel, and many others; which I have ſometimes 
inſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch for them under either form, may not ſearch in vain. 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in 
the ſeries of the dictionary, is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the pre- 
ference. I have left, in the examples, to every authour his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader 
may balance ſuffrages, and judge between us : but this queſtion is not always to be determined by re- 
puted or by real learning; ſome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on ſounds and deri- 
vations; ſome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thoſe in which our words are common 
to be fought. Thus Hammond writes fecibleneſs for feaſibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived 
immediately from the La in; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, dependent; dependance, dependence, vary 
their final ſyllable, as one or another language is preſent to the writer. 


In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without control, and vanity ſought praiſe 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a gram- 
marian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe few, 
perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to re- 
commend to thoſe, whoſe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxiouſly on verbal ſingularities, not 
to diſturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers.. It has been 
aſſerted, that for the law to be #nown, is of more importance than to be right. Change, ſays Hooker, 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. There is in conſtancy and ability a 
general and —_ advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual cor- 
rection. Much leſs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or 
copy thut which every variation of time or place makes different from itſelf,” and imitate thoſe changes 
which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obſerving them. 4 


This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happineſs; or that truth may not be ſucceſsfully 


taught 


— 
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erroneous : I am not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to forget 
are the and things are the ſons of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument 
of ſcience, and are but the ſigns of ideas: I wiſh, however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt 
to decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 


In ſettling the orth 1 have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by . — 22 acute or elevated ſyllable. It will ſometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the authour quoted, on a different ſyllable from that marked in the alphabetical ſeries; it 


taught by modes of ſpelling. 


is then to be underſtood, that cuſtom has varied, or that the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wrong. Short directions are ſometimes given where the ſound of letters is i lar; and if they are 
ſometimes omitted, defect in ſuch minute obſervations will be more eaſily excuſed, than ſuperfluity. 


In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ification of words, their ETYMOLOGY was 
neceſſarily to be conſidered, and they were Poon 800 be divided into primitives and derivatives. A 
primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Engliſh root; thus circumſpect, circumvent, 
circumſtance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. 
Derivatives, are all thoſe that can be referred to any word in Engliſh of greater ſimplicity. 


The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs; for who does 
not ſee that remoteneſs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſ/trative from 
demonſtrate ? but this grammatical exuberance the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs. It is 
of great importance in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by 
noting the uſual modes of derivation and inflection ; and uniformity muſt be preſerved in ſyſtematical 
works, though ſometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
preterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and though familiar to thoſe who 
have always uſed them, interrupt and embarraſs the learners of our language. 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick : under 
the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues ; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, 
German, and all their kindred dialects. Moſt of our polyſyllables are Roman, and our words of one 
ſyllable are very often Teutonick, 


In aſſigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French; and conſidering myſelf as employed only in the 
illuſtration of my own language, I have not been very careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be 


* 


pure or barbarous, or the French elegant or obſolete. 


For the Teutonict etymologies I am commonly indebted 7 and Skinner, the only names which 
I have forborn to quote when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp 
their honours, but that I might ſpare a perpetual repetition by one general acknowledgment. Of theſe, 
whom I ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inſtructors and benefactors, Junius appears 
to have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. Junius was accurately 
{killed in all the northern languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only 
by occaſional inſpection into diftionaries ; but the learning of Junius is often of no other uſe than to 
ſhow him a track by which he may deviate from his — to which Sinner always preſſes forward by 
the ſhorteſt way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of knowledge; 
but his variety diſtracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diſgraced by his abſurdities. 


The votaries of the northern muſes will not perhaps eaſily reſtrain their indignation, when they find 
the name of Junius thus degraded by a diſadvantageous compariſon ; but whatever reverence is due to 
his diligence, or his attainments, it can be no criminal degree of cenſoriouſneſs to charge that etymo- 
logiſt with want of judgment, who can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becauſe life is à drama, and 
a drama 15 dream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moan from 
lire, monos, ſingle or ſolitary, who conſiders that grief naturally loves tobe alone *, 


b 2 Our 


That I may not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of unius, fractibus includebantur, fieri poteſt id genus limites ban dici ab eo 

I have here ſubjoined a few Specimens of his etymological Sh nm quod BawaTai & — Tarentinis olim, ficuti tradit Heſychius, 

m 5 a vocabantur ai Ned xai un iSureveic dd, © oblique ac minimè in 

2288 rr G. rectum tendentes viz.” Ac fortaſſe quoque huc facit quod Bardc, 
2 . dire, | „ H. bandir, B. bannen. Evi medii codem Heſychio teſte, dicebant dyn cap, montes arduos, 

ptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Banaum & in Banleuga. 1 

ö regopum urbiumg; limites arduis plerumq; montibus, Err, emtie, wacuus, inanis. A. S. /Emrig. Neſcio an fint 

uminibus, longis deniq; flexuofiſa; anguſtiflimarum viarum am- ab iis vel adds. Vomo, cvomo, vomitu evacua, Videtur inte- 

im 


e 
Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo ſcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonich the original 


is not always to be found in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inſerted Dutch or German ſubſti- 
tutes, which I conſider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but fiſters of the Exgliſb. 


The words which are repreſented as thus related by deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe ; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authours, to d e from their anceſtors, and to change their 
manners when they change their country. It is ſufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the ſenſes of 

| kindred words be found ſuch as may eaſily paſs into each other, or ſuch as may both be referred to one 
general idea, 


The etymology, ſo far as it is yet known, was eaſily found in the volumes where it is particularly 
and profeſſedly delivered; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon 
adjuſted. But to COLLECT the WorDs of our language was a taſk of greater difficulty: the defi- 
ciency of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhauſted, what was yet wanting 
muſt be ſought by fortuitous and unguided excurſions into books, and frm as induſtry ſhould find, 
or chance ſhould offer it, in the boundleſs chaos of a — ſpeech. y ſearch, however, has been 
either ſkilful or lucky; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. 


As my deſign was à dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation 
to proper names: ſuch as Arian, Socinian, Calviniſt, Benediftine, Mahometan ; but have retained thoſe of 
a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. . 


Of the terms of art I have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical 
dictionaries; and have often inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are ſupported perhaps 
only by a ſingle authority, and which being not admitted into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or 
probationers, and muſt depend for their adoption on the ſuffrage of futurity. 


The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of innovation, I have re- 


giſtered as they occurred, though commonly only to cenſure them, and warn others againſt the folly of 
naturalizing uſeleſs foreigners to the injury of the natives, | 


I have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant; but have re- 
ceived thoſe which by different writers have been differently formed, as viſcid, and viſcidity, viſcous, 
and vi ſcoſity. 1 8 


Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different 
from that which the components have in their ſimple ſtate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horſe 


courſer, require an explication; but of thieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becauſe the primi- 
tives contain the meaning of the compounds, | 


/ Words arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in i/h, as green- 
1b, bluiſh, adverbs in h, as dully, openly, ſubſtantives in neſs, as vileneſs, faultineſs, were leſs diligently 
ſought, and ſometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to inſert them; not 


that they are not genuine and regular offsprings of Engliſh roots, but becauſe their relation to the pri- 
mitive being always the ſame, their ſignification cannot be miſtaken. 


The verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the * of the caſtle, the leading of the army, are al ne- 
glected, or placed only to illuſtrate the ſenſe of the verb, except when they * things as welk as 


actions, and have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an abſolute and abſtract ſig | 
hcation, as colouring, painting, learning. 


* 


The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather habit or quality than action, th 
take the nature of adjectives; as a thinking man, a man of prudence; a pacing horſe, a horſe that can 


pace : 

rim etymologiam hanc non obſcure firmare codex Ruſh. Mat. xii. 22. Nay, ts take a nap. Dormire, condormiſcere. Cym. heppian, A. 8. 

ubi antique ſcriptum invenimus ʒemoetced hit emecz - Invenit hnæppan. Quod poſtremum videri — deſumptum ex xzyipa;, ob- 

eam vacantem. ſcuritas, tenebra: nihil enim æque ſolet conciliare fomnum, quam 
| caliginoſa profundæ notis obſcuritas. 

Hir T, mons, cells, A. S. byll. Quod videri poteſt abſciſſum 

ex noh vel ahl. Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. Hom, STAu z, Balbus, blæſus Goth. STAMMS. A. 8. 


II. b. v. 811, ie dt Tic TporapuSts πιν . dimiie , Ubi authori peamun. D. flam. B. ftameler, Su. ſtamma. 11. ftamr. — 
bre vium ſcheliorum xo\am exp. re. we F. dvixay, yeahop®- pajpunety vel pwpurary, nimis loquacitate alios offendere ; quod im- 
ifoxs. pedite loquentes libentiſſimè garrire ſoleant; vel qudd aliis nimii 
ſemper videantur, etiam parciſſimè loquentes. 


Fee | 
: theſe I have ventured to call participial adjefives. But neither are theſe alwa 


inſerted, becauſe 


Piey are commonly to be without any danger of miſtake, by conſulting the verb. 


Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found in authours not obſolete, or when they have any 
force or beauty that may deſerve revi . 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make ſome 


reparation for the univerſal negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded 
words, as be found — 2 after, fore, new, night, A, and many more. Theſe, numerous as 
they are, might be multiplied, but that uſe and curioſity are here ſatisfied, and the frame of our language 
— modes of our combination amply diſcovered. 


Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to ſig- 
nify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, 
if not wholly arbitrary, is ſo littfe limited, that they are hourly athxed to new words as occaſion requires, 


or is imagined to require them. 


There is another kind of compoſition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which ariſes to foreigners the greateſt difficulty, We modify the ſignification of many words by a par- 
ticle ſubjoined ; as to come off, to eſcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall off, to apoſtatize ; 
to break off, to ſtop abruptly ; to bear out, to juſtify ; to fall in, to _—_— to give over; to ceaſe; to þ 

. ſet off, toembelliſh ; to ſet in, to begin a continual tenour; to ſet aut, to begin a courſe or —_ to 
take off, to copy; with innumerable expreſſions of the fame kind, of which ſome appear wildly irregular, 
being ſo far diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſimple words, that no ſagacity will be able to trace the ſteps by 
which they arrived at the preſent uſe. Theſe I have noted with great care; and though I cannoe flatter 
myſelf that the collection is complete, I believe I have fo far aſſiſted the ſtudents of our language, that 
this kind of phraſeol will be no longer inſuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by 
chance omitted, will be eaſily explained by compariſon with thoſe that may be found. 


4 
. 


Many words yet ſtand ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainſworth, Philips, or the contracted 
Di. for Dictionaries ſubjoined ; of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the 
works of lexicographers. Of ſuch I have omitted many, becauſe I had never read them; and many I 
have inſerted, becauſe they may perhaps exiſt, though they have eſcaped my notice: they are, however, 
to be yet conſidered as reſting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I conſidered 
as uſeful], or know to be proper, though I could not at preſent ſupport them by authorities, I have ſuf- 
fered to ſtand upon my own atteſtation, claiming the ſame privilege with my predeceſſors of being ſome- 
times credited without proof. | 


The words, thus ſelected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered ; they are referred to the different 
rts of ſpeech ; traced, when they are 1 inflected, through their various terminations; and il- 
uſtrated by obſervations, not indeed of t or ſtriking importance, ſeparately conſidered, but neceſſary 
to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Engliſh grammarians. 


That part of my work on which I expect malignity moſt frequently to faſten, is the Explanation ;; 
in which I cannot hope to — thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, ſince I have not 
always been able to ſatisfy myſelf, Lo interpret a language by itſelf is very difficult; many words 
cannot be explained by ſynonimes, becauſe the idea fignihed by them has not more than one appella- 
tion ; nor by paraphraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas cannot be deſcribed, When the nature of things is un- 
known, or the notion unſettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which ſuch - 
notions are conveyed, or ſuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And ſuch is the fate 
of hapleſs lexicography, that not only darknels, but light, impedes and diſtreſſes it; things may be not 
only too little, but too much known, to be happily illuſtrated. To explain, requires the uſe of terms 
leſs abſtruſe than that which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing 
can be proved but by ſuppoſing ſomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, ſo nothing can 
be defined but by the uſe of words too plain to admit a definition. 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and evaneſcent to be fixcd in a paraphraſe ; 
ſuch are all thoſe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered 
to paſs for empty ſounds, of no other uſe than to fill a verſe, or to modulate a period, but which are 
caſily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphaſis, though it be ſometimes ſuch as no other 
form of expreſſion can convey. | 


My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Exgliſb language, 
of which the fignification is ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo vague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes 
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detorted ſo widely from the firſt idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to 
catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumſcribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by 
any words of diſtinct and ſettled meaning; ſuch are bear, break, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, 
*, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of theſe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muſt be 
remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that ſpeaks 
it, theſe words are hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be aſcertained in a dictionary, than 
a grove, in the agitation of a ſtorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 


The particles are among all nations applied with ſo great latitude, that they are not eaſily reducible 
under any regular ſcheme of explication : this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliſh, than 
in other languages, I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with ſuccels ; ſuch at leaſt as can be 
e pedted in a taſk, which no man, however learned or ſagacious, has yet been able to perform. * 


Some worde there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do not underſtand them; theſe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this ccont-fhon : for when Tilly owns himſelf ignorant whether Igſſus, in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral ſong, or mn ning garment ; and Ariftotle doubts whether eigens, in the Iliad, ſignifies a mule, or 
muleteer, F may ſurely, without il:ame, leave ſome obſcurities to happier induſtry, or future information. 

he rigour of intcrpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, ſhould 
be always eciprecal; ths I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are ſeldom 
exactly ſynonymous ; a new term was not introduced, but becauſe the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then neceſſary to 
uſe the proximate word, for the deficiency of ſingle terms can very ſeldom be ſupplied by circymlocution ; 
nor is the inconvenience great of ſuch mutilated interpretations, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected 
entire from the examples. 


In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by 
what gradations of intermediate ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental ſigni- 
fication ; ſo that every foregoing explanation ſhould tend to that which follows, and the ſeries be regu- 
larly concatenated from the firſt notion to the laſt. 


This is ſpecious, but not always practicable ; kindred ſenſes may be ſo interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be diſentangled, nor any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. 
When the radical idea branches out into parallel 8 how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of 
ſenſes in their nature collateral? The ſhades of meaning ſometimes paſs imperceptibly into each other; 
ſo that though on one ide they apparently differ, yet it is impoſſible to mark the point of contact. Ideas 
of the fame race, though not exactly alike, are ſometimes ſo little different, that no words can expreſs 
the diffimilirude, though the mind eaſily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and ſomet;mes 
there is ſuch a confuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, and diſtinction puzzled, and per- 
ſeverance herſelf hurries to an end, by crowding together what ſhe cannot ſeparate, | 


Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular 
, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his 
ity4trs by involution and obſcurity. But every art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this un- 
-ertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thoſe who have joined philoſophy with 
xranmmar ; and if I have not expreſſed them very clearly, it muſt be remembered that I am ſpeaking of 
that which words are inſufficient to explain, 


The original ſenſe of words is often\driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations; yet muſt be 
inſerted. for the ſake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is uſed for material heat, 
r whether flagrant, in Engliſh, ever ſignifies the ſame with burning; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of 
:uefe words, which are therefore ſet firſt, though without examples, that the figurative ſenſes may be 
ommodiouſly deduced. | | 
a 7 

Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained, that it was ſcarcely poſſible 
o collect all their ſenſes ; ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt be ſought in the mother term 
nd ſometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be ſupplied in the train of derivation. In 
«ny cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the ſame race; for 
ſome words are ſlightly paſſed over to avoid repetition, ſome admitted eaſier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underſtood, as they are conſidered in greater variety of ſtructures and re- 
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All the i 10 of words en, at written with the fame (kill, or_the ſame happineſs: things 
equally caſy in themſelves, are not all equally enſy to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miſlead, nor obſcurity to — him; 
and in a ſearch like this, many felicities of expreſſion will be caſually overlooked, many convenient 
lels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 


many ſeeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
. . the — Thus ſome — are — reciprocal or — as hind, the 
female of the flag ; flag, the male of the hind: ſometimes eaſier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into /epulture or interment, drier into deficcative, dryneſs into ſiecity or aridity, fit into paroxyſm ; for the 
word, whatever it be, can never be tranſlated into one more eaſy. But eaſineſs and difficulty 
are merely relative, and if the t prevalence of our language ſhould invite foreigners to this dictio- 
nary, many will be aſſiſted by thoſe words which now ſeem only to increaſe or produce obſcurity, For 
this reaſon I have endeavoured frequently to 2 a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to c HE ER, to 
gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of Engliſh may be aſſiſted by his own tongue. 


The ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply of all defects, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined 
to the various ſenſes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authours. 


When firſt I collected theſe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome 
other end than the illuſtration of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience ; 
from hiſtorians remarkable facts; from chymiſts complete proceſſes ; from divines ſtriking exhortations ; 
and from poets beautiful deſcriptions. Such is deſign, while it is yet at a diſtance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wiſdom into an alphabetical 
ſeries, I ſoon diſcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ſtudent, and was forced to 
depart from my ſcheme of including all that was pleaſing or uſeful in Engliſh literature, and reduce my 
tranſcripts very often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarcely any meaning is retained ; thus to the 
wearineſs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paſlages I have yet 
ſpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal ſearches, and interſperſe with verdure and flowers the 
duſty deſarts of barren philology.. 
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The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine 
of their authours; the word for the ſake of Which they are inſerted, with all its appendant clauſes, has 
been carefully preſerved; but it may ſometimes happen, by haſty detruncation, that the general ten- 
dency of the ſentence may be changed: the divine may deſert his tenets, or the philoſopher his ſyſtem. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſters of elegance 
or models of ityle ; but words muſt be ſought where they are uſed; and in what pages, eminent for 
purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than 
that of proving the bare exiſtence of words, and are therefore ſelected with leſs ſcrupulouſneſs than 
thoſe which are to teach their ſtructures and relations. 


My purpoſe was to admit no teftimony of living authours, that I might not be miſled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporaries might have reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſo- 

lution, but when ſome — uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memory 
ſupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, ia the tenderneſs 
of friendſhip, ſolicited admiſhon for a favourite name. 

So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that [ have ſtudiouſly 
endeavoured to collect * and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whole works [ 
regard as the wells of Engliſh undefiled, as the pure ſources of genuine dition, Our language, tor almoſt 
a century, has, by the concurrence of many cauſes, been gradually departing from its original Tewtonick 
character, and deviating towards a Gallick ſtructure and phraſeology, from which it ought to be our en- 
deavour to recall it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of ſtyle, admitting among the ad- 
ditions of later times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch as are readily adopted by the genius 
of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with ous native idioms. 


But as every language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement 
and declenſion, I have been cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, 
and crowd my book with words now no longer underſtood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary, 
beyond which I make few excurſions. From the authours which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, a ſpeech 
might be formed adequate to all the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. If the language of theology were 
extracted from Hooker and the tranſlation of the Bible ; the terms of natural knowledge trom Bacon ; the 
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Sidney ; and the diction of common life from few ideas be loſt to mankind, for want- 
of Enzliſh words in which they might be expreſed. | 


It is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is 
determined by the tract and tenour of the ſentence ; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and when it 
happened that any authour gave a definition of a term, or ſuch an explanation as is yg to a de- 
finition, I have placed his authority as a ſupplement to my own, without regard to chronological 
order, that is otherwiſe obſerved. | 2 


Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but are commonly derivative nouns 
or ad verbs, formed from their primitives by regular and 222 „or names of things 
occurring in books, or words of which I have reaſon to doubt the exiſtence, 


There is more danger of cenſure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples ; authorities will 
ſometimes ſeem to have been accumulated without neceſſity or uſe, and perhaps ſome will be found, 
which might, without loſs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be | 
with ſuperfluities : thoſe quotations, which to careleſs or unſkilful ers appear only to repeat the 
lame ſenſe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, di ties of ihcation, or, at leaft, 
afford different ſhades of the ſame meaning : one will ſhew the word _ to perſons, another to 
taings; one will expreſs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral ſenſe; one will prove the expreſ- 
ſion genuine from an ancient authour ; another will ſhew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful autho- 
rity is corroborated by another of more credit; an ambiguous ſentence is aſcertained by a paſſage clear and 
determinate ; the word, how often ſocver repeated, appears with new affociates and in different combi- 
nations, and every quotation contributes ſomething to the ſtability or enlargement of the language. 


When words are uſed equivocally, I receive them in either ſenſe ; when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. | 


I have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, 
by ſhewing how one authour copied the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little 


more than repetitions, which might juſtly be cenſured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a 
kind of intellectual hiſtory. 


The various ſyntactical ſtructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licenſe or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto uſed, has made our ſtyle capricious and indeter- 
minate ; when the different combinations of the ſame word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriet I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 


Thus have I laboured by ſettling the orthography, diſplaying the analogy, regulating the ſtructures, 
and aſcertaining the ſignification of Engliſh words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : 
but I have not always executed my own ſcheme, or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, what- 
ever proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements: the ortho- 
graphy which I recommend is ſtill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 

quently erroneous ; the explanations are ſometimes too much contracted, and ſometimes too much 


diffuſed, the fignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with ſubtilty than ſkill, and the attention is harraſſed 
with unneceflary minuteneſs, | 


The examples are too often injudiciouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, I hope very rarely, 
alleged in a miſtaken ſenſe; for in making this collection I trufted more to memory, than, in a ſtate of 


diſquiet and embarraſſment, memory can contain, and purpoſed to ſupply at the review what was left 
incomplete in the firſt tranſcription. 


— 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and ſignificant, are undoubtedly 
omitted; and of the words moſt itudiouſly conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes have cſcaped obſervation. 


| Yet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much 
is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: To reſt below 
his cen aim is incident o every one whoſe fancy is active, and whoſe views are comprehenitve; nor is 
any man latisfied with himſelf becauſe he has done much, but becauſe he can conceive little. When 
ficſt | engaged in this work, I reſolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleaſed myſelf 
with a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel away in feaſts of literature, with the obſcure recefles 
of northern learning, which I ſhould enter and ranſack; the treaſures with which I expected eve 

ſearch into thoſe neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I ſhould diſplay my 
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uiſitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I reſolved to ſhew like- 
wit my attention to things; to pierce deep into every ſcience, to enquire the nature of every ſubſtance 
of which I inſerted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit _ pro- 
duction of art or nature in an accurate deſcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictio- 
naries whether appellative or technical. But theſe were the dreams of a poet doomed at laſt to wake a 
lexicographer. I ſoon found that it is too late to look for inſtruments, when the work calls for execu- 
tion, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my taſk, with thoſe I muſt finally perform it. To 
deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the under- 
taking without end, and, perhaps, without much improvement; for I did not find by my firſt experi- 
ments, that what I had not of my own was eaſily to be obtained: I ſaw that one enquiry only gave 
occaſion to another, that book referred to book, that to ſearch was not _—_ to find, and to find was 
not always to be informed; and that thus to perſue perfection, was, like the firſt inhabitants of Arcadia, 
to chaſe the ſun, which, when they had reached the hill where he ſeemed to reſt, was ſtill beheld at the 
ſame diſtance from them. | 


I then contracted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumberance than aſſiſtance : by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I 
ſet limits to my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. 


Deſpondency has never fo far prevailed as to depreſs me to negligence ; ſome faults will at laſt appear 
to be the effects of anxious diligence and perſevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramihcations of 
meaning were not eaſily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of diſ- 
entangling combinations, and ſeparating ſimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions which to common read - 
ers app ear uſeleſs and idle, will be found real and important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, 
without which no dictionary ſhall ever be accurately compiled, or ſxilfully examined. 


Some ſenſes however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet ſo nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Moſt men think indiſtinctly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and con- 
ſequently ſome examples might be indifferently put to either ſignification: this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but regiſter the language; who do not teach men how they ſhould 
think, hut relate how they have hitherto expreſſed their thoughts. 


The imperfect ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penſated by innumerable s. ſelected with propriety, and preſerved with exactneſs; fome ſhining 
with {parks of imagination, and fome replete with treaſures of wifdom. 


The orthography and etymology, though imperfeR, are not imperfe& for want of care, but becauſe 
care will not always be ſucceſsful, and recollection or information come too late for uſe. 


That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muſt be frankly acknowledged; but for this 
defect I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not viſit caverns to learn the miner's lan- 
guage, nor take a voyage to perfect my ſkill in the dialect of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes of 
merchants, and thops of artiticers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no men- 
tion is found in books; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has not 
been neglected ; but it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, 
and conteſting with the ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another. 


To furniſh the academicians della 2 with words of this kind, a ſeries of comedies called Ia Fiera, 
or the Fair, was profeſſedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no ſuch aſſiſtant, and therefore was content 
to want what they muit have wanted likewiſe, had they not luckily been fo ſupplied. | 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omim̃ons. Of the laborious- 
and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great meaſure caſual and mutable; many 
of their terms are formed for ſome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times 
and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or 
decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the durable matcrials of a language, and therefore muſt be ſu£- 
ſered to perith with other things unworthy of preſervation. 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of negligence, He that is catching opportunities which 
ſeldom occur, will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is 
ſearching for rare and remote things, will negle& thoſe that are obvious and familiar : thus many of 
the moit common and curſory words have been inſerted with little illuſtration, becauſe in gathering the 
authorities, 1 torbore to copy thoſe which 1 thought likely to occur whene er titiey were wanted. It iS 
N e thet, in reviewing my collection, I found the word SEH unexanplificg, 
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Thus i: happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eaſy from con- 
ſidence; the mind, afraid of greatneſs, and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily withdraws herſel from pain- 
ful fearches, and jatles with fcornſul rapidity over taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too 
lecute for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in a plain path, and ſome- 
timcs diitracted in labyrinths, and diſſipated by different intentions. 


A lar-e work is difficult becauſe it is lar e, even though all its parts might ſingly be performed with 
facility ; where there are many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its thare of time and labour, in 
the proportion only which it bears to the whole ; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the 
the dome of a temple, ſhould be ſquared and poliſhed like the diamond of a ring. 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but 
kave ſome degree of paternal fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thote who have been per- 
funded to think well of my deſign, will require that it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe 
alterations which time and chance have hitherto been ſuffered to make in it without oppoſition. With 
this conſequence J will confeſs that I flattered myſelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I have 
indulged expectation which neither reaſon nor experience can juſtify, When we fee men grow old and 
die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promiſes to 
prol. ng life to a thouſand years ; and with equal juſtice may the lexicographer be derided, who being 
able to produce no example of a nation that has preſerved their words and phraſes from mutability ; ſhall 
imagine that his dictionary can embalm his language, and ſecure it from corruption and decay, that 
it is.in his power to change ſublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and 
atcctation, 


With this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulſe intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been van ; 
ſ.unds are too volatile and ſubtile for legal reſtraints; to enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are 
cqually the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meaſure its deſires by its ſtrength. The French language 
has viſibly changed under the inſpection of the academy; the ſtyle of Amelat's tranſlation of father Paul 
is obſerved by Le Courayer to be un peu paſse; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any mo- 
dern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Baccace, Machiavel, or Cars. 

Total and ſudden transformations of a language ſeldom happen ; conqueſts and migrations are now 
very rare; but there dre other cauſes of change, which, though ſlow in their operation, and inviſible in 
their progreſs, are perhaps as much ſuperior to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or in- 
tumcleence of the tide, Commerce, however neceſſary, however lucrati.e, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour to 
accommodate themſelves, muſt in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves the traf- 
ackers on the Mediterranean and Indian coaſts. This will not always be contined to the exchange, the 


warchouſe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at 
leſt incorporated with the curreyt ſpeech. 


There are likewiſe interga#Fauſes equally forcible, The language moſt likely to continue long with- 
cut altcratio at of a nation raiſcd a little, and but a little above barbarity, ſecluded from 
itcangers, and totally emp.oycd in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without books, or, like 
ome of the Mahontan countries, with very few: men thus buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch 
Words as common ule requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the fame notions by the ſame 
ligns. But no fuch conitancy can be expected in a people poliſhed by arts, and claſſed by ſubordination, 
waere one part of the community is ſuſtained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thoſe 
„ho have much leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of ideas, and every increaſe of _ 
knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchaindd from neceſſity, ic will range after convenience; when it is left at large in the fields 
of tpeculation, it will ſhift opinions; as any cuſtom is diſuſed, the words that expreſi:d it muſt periſh 


with It; as any opinion grows popu.ar, it will innovate ſpeech in the ſame proportion as it alters 
Practice 
} 4 . 


* 


As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furniſhed with 
weras ci:Rected from the original ſenſe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the ex- 
centrick viictue of a wild hero, and the phyſician of ſanguine expectations and phl-gmatick delays, 
Copiuuſneis of {peech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which ſome words will be pre- 
erred, and others degraded ; viciſſitudes of faſhion will enforce the uſe of new, or extend the ſignifi- 
cation of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make _ encroachments, and the metaphorical 
will become the current ſenſe; pronunciation will be varied by levity or iznorance, and the pen muſt 


at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatuation, 


» 


5 riſe 


C 


riſe into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will uſe them with colloquial licen- 
tiouſneſs, confound diſtinction, and forget propriety. As politeneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions will be 
conſidered as too groſs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and 
airy ; new phraſes are therefore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame reaſons, be in time diſmiſſed. 
Swift, in his petty treatiſe on the Engliſh language, allows that new words muſt ſometimes be intro- 
duced, but propoſes that none ſhould be ſuffered to become obſolete. "But what makes a word obſolete, 
more than general agreement to forbear it? and how ſhall it be continued, when it conveys awoffenſive 
idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by diſuſe, and 


unpleaſing by unfamiliarity. 


There is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of 
the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtinct from both, and 
they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, 
is ſkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its 
words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haſte and negligence, refinement and affectation, 


will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. 


The great peſt of ſpeech is oy of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language 
into another, without imparting ſomething of its native idiom; this is the moſt miſchievous and com- 
prehenſive innovation; _ words may enter by thouſands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the ſame, but new phraſeology changes much at once; it alters not the ſingle ſtones of the building, 
but the order of the columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivation of our ſtyle, which 
I, who can never wiſh to ſee dependance multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Englih liberty will hinder or 
deſtroy, let them, inſtead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, 
to ſtop the licenſe of tranſlatours, whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to proceed, will reduce 


us to babble a dialect of France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the 
other inſurmountable diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we 
palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimate!y 
defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degencration ; we have long preſerved 


our conſtitution, let us make ſome ſtruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of phi- 
lology, without a conteſt, to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people ariſes from 
its authours: whether I ſhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Engliſb literature, 
muſt be left to time: much of my life has been loft under the preſſures of diſeaſe; much has been trifled 
away; and much has always been ſpent in proviſion for the day that was paſling over me; but I ſhall 
not think my employment uſeleſs or ignoble, if dy my aſſiſtance foreign nations, and diitant ages, gain 
acceſs to the propagators of knowledge, and underſtand the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to the repoſitories of ſcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. 


When I am animated by this wiſh, I look with pleaſure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured well, That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promifed to myſelf; a few wild blunders, and rifible abſurdities, from which no 
work of ſuch multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance 
in contempt; but uſeful eee will at laſt prevail, and there never can be wanting ſome who diſtin- 
guiſh deſert; who will conſider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, ſince while it 
is haſtening to publication, ſome words are budding, and ſome falling away; that a whole life cannot 
be ſpent upon ſyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be ſuficient ; that he, whoſe 
deſign includes whatever language can expreſs, muſt often ſpeak of what he does not underſtand ; that 
a writer will ſometimes be hurried by eagerneſs to the end, and ſometimes faint with wearineſs under a 
taſk, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always preſent ; that ſudden firs of inadvertency will ſurprize 
vigilance, flight avocations will ſeduce attention, and caſual celipſes of the mind will darken learning; 
and that the writer ſhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yetter- 
day he knew with intuitive readineſs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow, 


In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe 
is performed; and though no book was ever ſpared out cf tenderneſs to the authour, and the world is 
little ſolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns ; yet it may gratily curi- 
oſity to inform it, that the Engliſb Diftionary was written with little afliltance of the learned, and without 
any patronage of the great; not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or under the ſhelter of academick 
bowers, 


TVT 


bowers, but amidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs and in ſorrow. It may repreſs the triumph 
of malignant criticiim to obſerve, that if our language is not here fully diſplayed, I have only failed in 
an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed, If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now 
immutably fixed, and compriſed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of ſucceſſive ages, inadequate 
and Cciufve; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians, did 
not ſecure them from the cenfure of Bent; if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been 
{pont upon their work, were obliged to change its economy, and give their ſecond edition another form, 
may tureiy be contented without the praiſe of perſection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of 
ide, what would it avail me? J have protracted my work tili moſt of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe 


hive funk into the grave, and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds: I therefore difmils it with frigid 


or uiil.ty, having little to f. ar or hope from cenſure or from ptaiſe. 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HOUGH. the Britains or Welſb were the firſt poſ- 

ſeſſors of this iſland, whoſe names are recorded, and 
are therefore in civil hiſtory always conſidered as the pre- 
deceſſors of the preſent inhabitants; yet the deduction of 
the Engliſh language, from the earlieſt times of which we 
have any knowledge to its prefent ſtate, requires no men- 
tion of them: for we have ſo few words, which can, with 
any probability, be referred to Britt roots, that we juſtly 
regard the Saxons and Welſh, as nations totally diſtinct. 
It has been conjectured, that when the Saxons ſeized this 
country, they ſuffered the Britains to live among them in 
a ſtate of vaſſalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But it is ſcarcely 
poſſible, that a nation, however depreſſed, ſhould. have 
been mixed with another in conſiderable numbers without 
ſome communication of their tongue, and therefore it may, 
with great reaſon, be imagined, that thoſe, who were not 
ſheltered in the mountains, periſhed by the ſword. 

The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the Elb language is 
Cothick or Teutnnick : it is a dialect of that tongue, which 
prevails over all the northern countries of Zurope, except 
thoſe where the Sclawonian is ſpoken. Of theſe lan- 
guages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTEASTCK 


55 ty, 
AvsLo Saxon, FrRANCICE, C1MBRICK, 
— — — — = — 
Dutch, German. Iſlandick, 
Friſick, Norwegian, 
Englith, Swediſh, 


Daniſh. 


Of the Gothicl, the only monument remaining is a copy 
of the goſpels ſomewhat mutilated, which, from the filver 
with which the characters are adorned, is called the Aber 
book, It is now preſerved at Cal, and having been twice 
publiſhed before, has been lately re-priated at Oxford, 
under the inſpection of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. 
| Whether the diction of this venerable manuſcript be purely 

Gothick, has been doubted ; it ſeems however to exhibit 
the moſt ancient dialect now to be found of the Teutonic“ 


7 _ the Saxon, which is the original of the preſent 
0 L. I. 


Engliſh, was either derived from it, or both have deſcended 
from {ume common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about 
the year 450, they firſt entered Britain, cannot now be 
known, They ſeem to have been a people without learn- 
ing, and very probably without an alphabet; their ſpeech 
therefore, having been always curſory and extemporaneous, 
muſt have been artleſs and unconnected, without any modes 
of tranſition or involution of clauſes; which abruptneſs 
and inconnection may be obſerved even in their latter wri- 
tings. This barbarity may be ſuppoſed to have continued 
during their wars with the Britains, which for a time left 
them no leiſure for ſofter ſtudies ; nor is there any reaſon 
for ſuppoſing it abated, till the year 570, when Augu/tine 
came from Rome to convert them to Chriſtianity. The 
Chriſtian religion always implies or produces a certain de- 
gree of civility and learning: they then became by degrees 
acquainted with the Roman language, and fo gained, from 
time to time, ſome knowledge and elegance, till in three 
ceniuries they had formed a language capable of expteſ- 
ſing all the ſentiments of a civiliſed people, as appears by 
king A/fred's paraphraſe or imitation of Brerhius, and hi: 
ſhort preface, which I have ſelected as the firit ſpecimen of 
ancient Engliſb. 

I 


N S%zne dide pe Horan op 8d din mæßhbe plþ Romana 

nice xepin upahopon. I mib heona Cyningum. Ræd⸗ 

zora and Sallenica pænon hatn-, Romane buntz abnæcon. 
and eall Iralla nice Þ Ip berpux bam munxum 5 Sicfla Fam 
ealonde in anpald zenehxon. I þa zzren ham poneppnecenan 
cyningum De >pilc renz To pam iican nice re Deodnlc per 
Amulinza. he pep Lnipren. þpeah he on bam Anntanircan 
ze>polan Yunhpunove. Be gever Romanum hip pneond— 
reipe, pa p hi morran he ha eal>nthea pynSe beon. Ac 
he ba ze hat rylde ypele zelærte. I rylde ya be zeendode nud 
manezum mane. þ par TY eican opbnum unanimedum yplun . 
5 he lohanner þove papan het oprean. Da pær rum conyvl. 
Þ pe heneroha h Nb. Boectlup per haten, re pay in 
bocchætrum J on populd þpezpum re thrpirerra. Be Ta 


Ongeat ba maniz pealdan ypel pe re cyning Veotnic plþ bam 
Lnirrenandome 7 p!þ ham Romanircum pirum dy de. be 
ba zemunde Yana eþneppa 7 pana eal>pthra de hi unden dam 
Da onzan he 


Larenum hæapdon heona calohlapopdum. 
d 


THE n 


rmeian © . nan on hun rerum hu he Þ n.ICce Jam un- 


pt. Ff Conliige Agron in mize, J on nyht g- enppulna 
id On Rihgpirna anpilo rehnlaxan. Sende pa dizellice 
n ndaeynlcu c, pm L.irche do Conyrrantinopoſim. pen 
„ [not heth brpg 4 hen cyneped!, pon pam re Lapene 
oj he pro 2aldht 2popsy conrep. bædon hive bær he him to 
te pa Lniptend me y £9 % hi eildnthrum xe ul ume de. 
{1 + v1zett pe pehneopa cyniig, Deodnie. da her he hine 
chünzun on Cajnente J pen Inne belucan. Da hir Ja ze 
Gnip Þ 7eE apryn . pvp on ya mice he ne [nanerre becom. 
ja prpg he pp u, icle ppiJon on hir Wode zedneped. ppl 
i'r Nod Xn rpißon to pam ponu'd rei þomn ungepod pxp. 
he ba nange gnopne be inan bun Cancenne ne zemunde. 
4c he -epeol! n!pvl Or dune ON pa rlon. 9 hine arcnehde 
rp!je unnod, and ohmod ine rel ne onzan pepan 7 pur pin- 
zende ©pEÞs 


5 

DX hoY be le pnecca ze”) lupecheanlice pong. tC peea! an 
keopiente ringan. 7 mid ppl e7enadvuirl p dum erer mn, 
eh C Fe h pt 1m Tecop tl e pünde. ac IC nu pepende J 
Free de or Fenn pond naypo. me ahblendan par unge- 
d Reopan yonulꝰ * ba. 1m. þ4 popier in ppl Umdne on 
bir Stine hol. Da beneap dan æicepe lupehennerre pa 
Ja ſe lin Er fie b. rt dan pode, Ja peno9! EI me heona bac 
do und me ind exle pnovrgepican;, To phon peeolvan Ia 
mine gnlen> pezzan bet IC Feræſiz mon pRtne. hu meß re 
beon zerælig re Te en dam zeræſpum Sunhpuman ne mot: 


Of the following verſion of the goſpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between the 
time of Alfred and that of the Virman conquett, and there- 
tore may properly be interted here. 

Tranilations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a language, 
and leaſt of all thoſe in which a ſcrupulous and verbal in— 
terpretation is endeavoured, becauſe they retain the phraſe- 
ology and ſtructure of the original tongue; yet they have 


| LNUC@£A Care. . 
ORDAM ;- pirod!ice maneß; pohron pana pinza nace 
xe · endehy n dan þe on ur zeylbede pynt. | 

2 Spa up berzhrun ba Ye hit of pnymde zerapon. an 
pæne xpnece þenar pznon, 

3 Ve ze buhre I(o-ylizde FROM t huma] zeonnlice eal- 
lum. [miS] ende yndnerre pnixan de. bu de relurti The- 
ophilur. 

4 Der pu oncnap* pana ponda roðperrnerre. op bam 
Je pu ze zned en: - 

5 On Penover dag um luden cyn neger. pep rum racend 
On naman Lachaniap. cx Adian cune, J hip pip pær Op 
Aanoner dohrnum. and hyne nama pœr Elzaberh: | 


6 $SoÞ'tce his yænon buru pthtplire Fegonan Ir te, gan- 
zende on eallum hir bebodum J nthrpirnegrum buran 
pnohre:- | 

7 And hiz næpdon nan Feapn. bam de Eltzaberh pær 
un enende J hy on kyna dagum butu fond-evovun:- 

$8 ice per zep nden ba Zachantap hyp racendhader 
bne ic on hir zepnli ep e de yndrerre epohan ode. 

9 /Epren zepunan ber p1.epd:1idep hloter. he eode 5 
he hip oggnunge perre. 34 he on Eoder rempel eode. 

10 Eall pen d þzp folcep pep ure xebl>vende on þzne 
Opgprniogze Than: | 
11 Di zrypve him Dpihrner enzel prandende on pær 
pe'pg der ppiIpin be pe. 

12 D. pe d Zachanhr zedneged Þ zereonde. J him exe 
onhne : | 


13 Da cpzY re engel him do. Ne ondpæd bu de Zacha- 


iar. fon bam pin ben ir _xehyped. J bin pip Elizaberh pe 
runu ce F. and pu nemyr hyr naman Iohan er. 


R 'Y O F THE 


CAP. H. an 

DA ic pi Fir leoþ. cyæð Boertur, zeomnlende àrun- 
zen have. da com Nen zan in to me heopencund Pirdom. 
h min munnen>e Mod mid hir pondum zegnerre. I pur 
che b. Pu ne eat bu re mon þe on minne pcole pzne axed 
7] xelzned, Ac hponon punve bu md pirrum ponuld pon- 
zum pur ppthe zerpenced. buron ic pat þ bu hæprr Jana 
pzpna to hnaþe ronziten Ve 1c be #n realde. Da clipode 
re Pirdom q cb. Leptraþ nu aptnzeve ponul> ronza of 
miner þexener Move. ronþam ze find ba merran rceaþan, 
L.ztaþ hine exe hpeongra to minum lapum. Da eove re 
FPrreom nean, Cpeþ Boertup, minum hneopriendan zeþohr2, 
7 hit rpa mop9lti hpzt hpeza upanznde, adnisde bu mine - 
ner Poder eazan. and hir rnan biibum pondum. hpzþe 1 
hic oncneops hir gope-nmodon. mid Jam pe Ja Þ Mod iy 
be rende. Va ʒecneop hit ryl be ppeorele hir azne modon. 5 
pxp pe Pirdom pe hir lange n Tyde 7 ſæ nde. ac hit Onrgear 
hir lane rplpe Toronenne J rylpe robnucenne mid dy rina 
hondum. y hine ba pgnan hu zepunde. Da andryynde pe 
Hirdom him J pave. hir zingnan hæpdon hine ppa toro- 


nenne, ben pen it teohlovon þ hi hine eallne habban 


pceol>0n, ac hi zezaventa3 monipeald dyriz on þzne fopT- 
nUpunza, Jon bam gilipe buran heonu hpelc er to byne 
bore zeclnne:: 


This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the 
dan 1n its higheſt ſtate of purity, for here are ſcarcely 
any words borrowed trom the Roman dialeQs. 
often this convenience, that the ſame, book, being tranſ- 
lated in different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into compariſon 
with another. For this purpoſe I have placed the Saxon 
verſion and that of Wickl;fe, written about the year 1 380, 
in oppoſite columns; becauſe the convenience of eaſy col- 
lation ſeems greater than that of regular chronology. 


„ 


15 the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a preſt 
Zacarye by name: of the ſort of Abia, and his wyf 
_ of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir name was Eliza- 
eth. 

2 An bothe weren juſte bifore God ; goynge in alle 
maundementis and jultifyingis of the Lord withouten 
playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was bareyn 
an i bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye ſchould do the 
office of preſthod in the ordir of his courſe ts fore God. 

5 Afur the cuſtom of the preſthod, he wente forth by lot 
and entride into the temple to encenſen. ATE 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was without forth 
and preyede in the our of encenſying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: and 
ſtood on the right half of the auter of encenſe. 

1 8 And Zacarye ſeynge was afrayed: and drede fel upon 
im. 

9 And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarye drede thou 
not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif ſchal 
bere to thee a fone; and his name ſchal be clepid Jon. 


14 5 he bd þe to zepean J vo blirre. I manega on byr 
acennednerre zepazuta d: - ä 

15 So dlice he byS mane bepohan Dnihene. and he ne 
vnmcd pin ne beon. J he bid zepylled on haligum Barde. 
ponne zyt op hir modon inno de. 

16 And maneza Irnahela teanna he zecynd do 
by na E. de. | 

17 And he zed roponan him on zarte + Eltap mihre. 5 
he pædena heopran to hyna beann@m zecynne. I ungzeleap- 
fulle ro pthrpipna zleayrcype. Dnihrene pulpnemed polc ze- 
zeanplan.- 5 

18 Da cpzY Zachantap to pam enxele. Ppanun par 1c 
pir. le ecm nu eald. and min p!g on ne dazum pon deode. 


D uthrne 


19 Da andrpanove him rye engel. Ic eom Habniel. 1c þe 
rrande beponan ode. and ic eom arend pls pe rpnecan, 


J he þip bovian. 


20 And nu pu bit ruptzende. 5 bu ppnecan ne mihr od 
þone dæz pe bar ping ze pun dad. ponbam bu minum pondum 
ne ze ypderr. ba heoð on hyna timan zepylled-:- 

21 And þ polc per Zachapiam Fe- anbidizgende. and 
yundnodon Þ he on bam temple lær per: 

22 Da he ur-eode ne mihre he him to-prpnecan. J hiz 
oncnevpon Þ he on bem temple rume xzerthtve zer-ah. J 
he pzp bicniende hym. J dumb þunh-punede:- 

23 Da per zeponden ba hir penunza dazar zepyllede 
pZnon. he pende co hir hure: 

24 So ice zfren dazum Eltzaberh hir pip ze-eacnode. 
and heo bedizlude hig gig mon bar. I cpz3. 

25 Sodlice me Dnthten zedyde pur. on bam dazum þe he 
ze reah minne horp berpux mannum apynnan:- 

26 So Flice on bam ryxran monde pep arend Eabniel re 
enzel pnam Dnihrne on Lalilea cear che. bæne nama pær 
N :. aneth. | 

27 To beyeddudne fæmnan anum pene, þxpr nama 
der Iorep. op Dauder hure. J bæne pæmnan nama per 
- WANnI:- 

28 Da CpzY re engel inzanzenve, Pal per bu mid zy pe 
epylled. Dnihten mid pe. du eant zeblet rud on pipum:- 


29 Pa peand heo on hir rpnece edneped. and pohte 
hyæt reo zneting pene:- 

30 Da cyæð re engel. Ne ondpæd bu de Mania, rodlice 
pu ye mid Bode zemer rer. 

31 Sodlice nu. bu on innode ze-eacnarr. and runu cenyr. 
and hir naman Pælend genemneyrv. 

32 Se bid mene. I bær hehrran runu z-nemae>, and him 
ry Dnihren Fob hir pæden Daulder rel. 


33 Ind he nicrað on ecnerye on Iacober hure. 5 hip nicer 
ende ne bid: - | 

34 Da cpzY Mania to pam enzle. hu zepyn'S bir. gonþamn 
IC pene ne OnCnape:- 

35 Da andrpanove hyne re engel. Se halza Barr on pe 
becymd. J per heahrran nuht pe openrceudað. and fon- 
bam Þ haltze be op pe acenned bid. bis Loder runu zenem- 
ne d. | 


36 Ind nu. Elizaberh bin mage runu on hyne ylde ze- 
acnode. and per monað ir byne ryxta. reo ir unbenenve 
zenemned. 


37 Fon pam nip æle yopd mid Trove unmthre'tc:- 


38 Da cyæd Mania. Pen ir Dnihrner binen. geponde me 


a ren pinum onde: And fe eazel hyne gnam-gepar:- 


39 So dice on bam daʒzum anap Mania 


— 


land mid erte on ludeire ne cea rege. 
40 7 code 1nto Zachaplap hure. Fnerre Elizaberh:- 


J ende on munt- 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


10 And joye and gladyng ſchal be to thee: and manye 
ſchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he ſchal be great bifore the Lord: and he ſchal 
not drinke wyn ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be fulfild with the 
holy Goſt yit of his modir wombe | 

12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children of Iſrael 
to her Lord God. | [ot : 

13 And he ſchal go bifore in the ſpiryte and vertu of 
Helye: and he ſchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
ſonis, and men out of beleeve: to the prudence of juit 
men, to make redy a perfyt pupie to the Lord. 

14 And Zacarye ſeyde to the aungel: wherof ſchal * 
wyte this? for Y am old: and my wyt hath gon fer in hit 
dayes. | 

A And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, for Y 
em Gabriel that ſtonde nygh bifore God, and T am ient 
to thee to peke and to evangeliſe to thee theſe thingi:, 
and lo thou ſchalt be doumbe. | 

16 Ard thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, til into the day in 
which theſe thingis ſchulen be don. for thou haſt not be- 
leved to my wordis, whiche {chulen be fulfild in her tyme, 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and thei 
wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke to hem: and 
thei knewen that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun in the temple, 
and he bekenide to hem: and he dwellide ſtille doumbe. 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his office weren 
fulkllid : he wente into his hous, 

20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wyf conſeyvede 
and hidde hir fyve monethis and ſeyde. 

21 For ſo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche 
he biheld to take awey my reprot among men, | 

22 But in the ſixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was ſent 
from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos name was Naza- 
reth. 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man; whos name was 
Joſeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the maydun 
was Marye. , i 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and ſayde, heil ful of 
grace the Lord be with thee: bleſſid be thou among wym- 
men. 

25 And whanne ſche hadde herd: ſche was troublid in 
his word, and thoughte what manner falutacioun this was, 

26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne drede not thou Ma- 
rye: for thou haſt founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in wombe, and ſchalt bere 
a ſone: and thou ſchalt clepe his name Jheſus. 

28 This ſchal be gret: and he ſchal be clepid the ſone 
of highefte, and the Lord God ſchal ;eve to him the ſecte 
of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he ſchal regne in the hous of J:cobe withouren 
ende, and of his rewme {chal be noon ende. 

30 And Marye ſeyde to the aungel, on what maner 
ſchal. this thing be don ? for Y knowe not man. 

31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to hir, the holy 
Goſt ſhall come fro above into thee: and the vertu of the 
higheſte ſchal ouer ſchadowe thee : and therfore that holy 
thing that ſchal be borun of thee: {chal be clepide the ſoue 
of God, 

32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath con- 
ſeyved a ſone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the ſixte o 
hic that is clepid bareyn. | | 

33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſy ble anentis God, 

34 And Marye ſeide to the hond maydun of the Lord: 
be it doon to be aftic thi word; and the aungel departide 
fro hir. 

35 And Marye robs up in tho dayes and wente with hae 
into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

35 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye an! grette 
Elizabeth. 


„ * 


THE HISTORY OF. THE 


41 Pa prep geronden pa Clizaberh x-hypoe Manian xner- 
ine, Fa xepaznuve Þ cis on hype innode, and pa peanð 
(Habeth hatrum arte degylled. 

42 J heo clypote nyce ne prepne. and cp. Du eant 
bt pux pram geblerrud. aud zeblerrud ir piner innoger 
p pl. | 
43 + hpaqun ir me hr. Þ miner Dnihrner modon ro me 
Cum e: 

44 yona ra hinne xneringe rrepn du minum eanum xe- 
anden pay. pa rahnude [in zlædnire] min cild on minum 
UM nope. . 

; end ju cape pu pe gelyptepr. fulpnemede 

Fer fi nz pe pe fam Dnthene ze ræde rynd:- 


47 lun eyed Mani, Min p2 pe! menrad Dnihren. 

&X-- wen d yd zehlirrude on Dode mtnum elende. 

43 | In bam be he ze reah hir ine ne cad-modrerre. 0 
lice Veonun-xond me eadize recʒað calle cneOnerpt. 


47, Tontam je me myce'e ping dyde pe de mihrtz ff. 5 
hey nama ir hallx. 

30 r mild— heonenerp or CneOnerpre on CneOnerre hine 
ondaetendumt— , 

i De ponthre mT3nNe on hip eanme. he to valve pa 
oren-modan on mope hyna heopran, 

e2 Pe apeany pa nican of re xle. and pa eaY-movan 
upa Hr. 

53 Hinzntzende he mid zodum zerylde. J ofen- mode 
dee toplexr. 

54 De apenz Irnahel bir enthr. J xemunde hir mild 
heontnerre. 

55. Fra he rpnzc to unum paxvenum, Abpahame and 
hi ræde ON 4 reonuld: 

56 Soß'ice Papa punude nud hyne ppylce pyy mon Far. 
7 xepetide ba co hype hure: \ 

57 ba yær zerylled Clizaberhe cenninz- d. and heo runu 
Ccende. > 

83 J hype nehchebunar 3 hyne cu dan Þ vehypdon. P 

Dnthren hip mil>-heopt ne yye md hy ne inznrude *7 hiz mid 
hyre blirrodon:- 

59) Da on pam chreo an dæze h comon q cid pmbrn'- 
Fan. and nemdon hine hir pæden naman Zachantam:- 


60 Pa andrpapode hir modon. Ne re roder. ac he brs 
lohannex genemnedt:- 

61 Da cyædon hi tro hyne Nir nan on þinne mæz de 
hy rrum naman zenemned:- 

62 Da bicnodon hi to hir ræden. hyær he polve hyne 
zenemnedne beon: 


63 Pa pnat he zebedenum pex-bneve, Iohanner ir hir 


nama. Fa yundnodon hiz ealle:- | 


64 Da peand pona hir mus J hip runge ze-openod. J he 
rpc. Dythren blerrizende:- 

65 Da yea exe zeyonden open ealle hyna nehchebunax. 
and Oren ealle ludea munt- land pznon par pond zeyromæn- 
rode. | | 

66 5 ealle þa de hit gehyndon. on hyna heopran rerrun 
7 con. Fenpt du hyæt by per cnapa. yicodlice Dpihr- 
ner hand per nnd him: 

67 und Lachaniy hir pæden yer mid halegum Barre 
zepylled. 3 he plc e ode and Cpey, 

03 Eebledrud ry Dnthren Irnahela Bod, pon bam pe he 
zv neorude. 5 hir polcer alyredne re dyde. 

6% And he up hal- hopn anænde on Dauer hure hir 
Citrer, , 

70 Spa he rphec punh hip halegna pixegena muS. pa 
de or porter gnym de phæcon. ö 

71 be alyp>e ur or unum peondum. and of ealna pana 
Landa je up hate don. 

72 d-heontneyre tO pynecenne mid unum ædenum. 
 $ewunan hir halegan cy dne pre. | 


37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the ſalutacioun of 
Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and Eliza- 
beth was fulfild with the holy Goſt. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and ſeyde, bleſſid be 
thou among wymmen and bleſſid be the fruyt of thy wombe. 


39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir of 
my Lord come to me? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was maad in 
myn eeris : the yong child gladide in joye in my wombe, 


41 And bleſſid by thou that haſt beleeved: for thilke 
thingis that ben ſeid ey the Lord to thee ſchulen be par- 
fytly don. 

42 And Marye ſeyde, my foul magnifieth the Lord. 

43 And my fpiryt bath gladid in God myn helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekenefſe of his hand- 
mayden: for lo for this alle generatiouns ſchulen ſeye that 
I am bleſſid. 7 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me gret thingis, 
and his name is holy. 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to 
men that dreden him. 

47 He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride proude men 
with the thoughte of his herte. 

48 He ſerte doun myghty men fro ſeete and enhaun- 
fide meke men. 

49 He hath ulfillid hungry men with goodis, and he has 
left riche men voide, 

go He havynge mynde of his mercy took up Ifrael his 
child, 

51 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, and 
to his ſeed into worldis. | 

52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre monethis 
and turned agen into his hous. 

3 Bur the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to Eliza- 
beth, and ſche bar a ſon. 

4 And the neyghbouris and coſyns of hir herden that 
the Lord hadde magnyhed his mercy with hir, and thei 


. thankiden hm. 5 


55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumſide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by 
the name of his fadir. | 

56 And his modir anfweride and ſeide, nay ; but he 
ſchal be clepid Jon, | 

57 And thei ſeiden to hir, for no man is in thi kynrede 
that is clepid this name, 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde that 
he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot ſeyinge, Jon is his 
name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, and 
he ſpak and bleſſide God. | 

61 And drede was maad on all bir neighbouris, and all 
10 wordis weren publiſchid on alle the mounteynes of 

ude e. | 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, and 
ſeiden what manner child ſcal this be, for the hond of the 
Lord was with him. | 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy 
Goſt, and profeciede and ſeide, 

64 Bleſſid be the Lord God of Iſrael, for he has viſitid 
and maad redempcioun of his puple. 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. | 

66 As he ſpak by che mouth of hiſe holy prophetis that 
weren fro the world. | 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle 
men that hatiden us. 


68 To do merſy with oute fadris, and to have mynde 


of his holy teſtament. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


73 Pyne uy ro U lenne bone ad pe he unum pæden 
Abnahame rpon. 5 3 
74 Dær pe buran eze. Of une eonda handa alyrede. 


him þecplan- g 
75 On haltgnerre be rohan him eallum unum dazum:- 


76 Ind pu cnapa bir per hehrran plrega zenemned. 
pu zært beponan Dnihener anryine. hir yegar zeanpian. 


77 To ryllene bir polce hæle zeytt on hyna rynna pon- 
xyrnerre. | 

78 Dunh inno dar uner Loder mil>-heoprnerre. on bam 
he ur zeneorude of earrdæle up- phingende. 

79 Onlyh van bam be on pyrtrnum 1 on deader pc-ave 
ric cad. une et co zeneccenne on ribbe pez: 


80 Sodlice re cnapa peox. I pzp on zarre zerr-Hanzod. 
per ye rrenum od bone dæz bhyr æcypedrerrum on 
Irnahel. 


Of the Saxon poetry ſome ſpecimen is neceſſary, though 
our ignorance of the laws of their metre and the quantities 
of their ſyllables, which it would be very difficult, per- 
haps impoſſible, to recover, excludes us from that pleaſure 
which the old bards undoubtedly gave to their contempo- 


raries. | 
The firſt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, and 


conſequently muſt have depended upon the quantity of 


their ſyllables : but they began in time to imitate their 
neighbours, and cloſe their verſes with correſpondent 
ſounds. 

The two paſſages which I have ſeleQed, contain ap- 
parently the rudiments of our preſent lyrick meaſures, and 
the writers may be juſtly” conſidered as the genuine an- 
ceſtors of the Engi/b poets. 


De mai him rone avneven, 

Dzrt he Janne one bidde ne mugen, 
Uon p bilimped ilome. ro 
De ir pir Þ bi and bore 

And ber bruonen dome. 

Dead com on dir mideland 

Dun der depler onde, 

And renne and rorze and iryinc, 
On re and on londe. 


Ic am elden danne ic per, 
. A pintne j ec a lone. 
Ic ealdi mone Janne ic dede, 
M1 yt ozhre to bi moge. 
Se Þ hine relue uonger, 
Uon plue oben von chile. 
Be ral comen on euele rede, 
Bure zod him bi milde. 
Ne hopie pip to hine ye ne, 
Ne pene to hi tue 
Bi pon him pelue eunich man, 
Den pile be bie d alive, 
Eunich man mid Þ he haue, 
Wal bezzen heventche. 
Se de ler re 7 re de moge, 
Bene alden liche. ON, 
Beuene and ende he ouenrie &, 
ir ezhen bid pulbnihr. 
Sunne 5 mone J alle rennen, 
Bie d dier the on hir ihre. 
De pot hyper dencheð and hyer doh, 
Alle quike pih re. 
Nir no loue nd ryich Ir irt, 
Ne no king ryich ir dnihre. 
Noa. 


69 The grete ooth that he ſwoor to Abraham our fadir, 


70 To geve himſelf to us, that we without drede de- 
lyvered fro the hond of oure enemyes ſerve to him, | 
71 In holyneſſe and rightwiſneſſe before him, in alle oure 


dayes. 1 

72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of the 
higheſte, for thou ſchalt go before the face of the Lord to 
make redy hiſe weyes. 


73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into remiſ- 


ſioun of her ſynnes. 


74 By the inwardeneſs of the merſy of oure God, in 
the which he ſpringyng up fro on high hath viſited us. 

5 To geve light to them that ſitten in derkneſſis, and 

in ſchadowe of deeth, to dreſſe oure feet into the weye of 


pees:; 
76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in ſpiryt, 
_ was in deſert placis till to the day of his ſchewing to 
ael. 


Þevene j ende 5 all vac ir, 

| Biloken ir on hir honde. 
De de d al þ hir pille ir. 
On rea and ec on londe. 

Be ir ond albuten onde, 
And ende alburen ende. 

Pe one ir eune on eche rede, 
Wende pen Ju pende. 

De ir buuen ur and bine den 
Bituonen and ec bihind. & 
Se man þ x0der pille de ð, 
ie mai hine athpan uinde. 

Eche pune he Ihen, 

Ind por eche deve. 
Pe Junh rizð echer 1Sanc, 
Wal hyar rel ur vo nede. 

Se man neune nele don zod, 
Ne neune zod lip leden. 
en de 5 dom come co hir dune, 
Be mai him pope adneden. 

Bungen 5 Sunxe here 5 chele, 
Sc de and all unhel de. 6 
Dunh ded com on dir mideland, 
And oden unirel de. 

Ne mai non hen re hir 1þenche, 
Ne no tunge welle. 

Bu muche'e pinum and hu uele, 
Bie ð inne helle. 

Louie Eod mid une hiende. 
And mid all une mihxe. : 
And uns emcniprene yo ur relp, 
Spo ur lened dnihre. 

Sume den habbe d lerre menʒ de, 
Ind rume don habbes moge. 
Sch eren Jan p; he dede, 

Exren Þ he ryane rone. | 

Ne rel den bi bned ne pin, 
Ne oben kenner exe. 
od one rel bi echer lip, 

And blirce and eche nepre. 

Ne ral dan bi pcere ne renud, 
Ne pon der pele none. 

Ac i menꝝ be Þ men ur bibar, 
All rall ben zod one. 
Ne mai no menzg he bi ryo muchel, 
Sp0 ir zoder ir ih de. 
Bi ir rop pune and bnihr, 
And dal bu te nihre. 
Den ir pele bure pane, 


And erte burean 1x plache; 
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8 mat and rele Jeden cone, 
Sone hir rel uon denclie. 

Hen ir bliyce buten dye ze, 
A: lip buten deade. 

Her eunc pullen punie Fer, 
Blige hi biep and eade. 

Den ir zeuge be buten elde, 
Nd elde buten unhelþe, 
Nir Jen rope ne ron non, 
Ne non untpeive. - 

Den me pel dülhren Iren, 
Spo ape he rind lpiyre. 

De one mai and pel al bien, 
Entler and manner blirce. 

To Jane blirce ur bninz zod, 
Der hie buten ende. 
Hanne he une paula unbinr, 
Or lichamlice bend. 

Lnirr geue ur le de ryich lip, 5 
And habbe rylchne e. de. 

Det pe moten Flden cumen, 
DDanne pe hennep pende. 

About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a form 
in which the beginning of the preſent Engliſb may be 
plainly diſcovered 4 this change ſeems not to have been 
the effect of the Norman conqueſt, for very few French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firſt hun- 
dred years after it; the language muſt therefore have been 
altered by cauſes like thoſe which, notwithſtanding the 
care of writers and ſocieties inſtituted to obviate them, 
are even now daily making innovations in every living lan- 
guage. I have exhibited a ſpecimen of the language of 
this age from the year 1135 to 1140 of the Saxon chro- 
nicle, of which the latter part was apparently written near 
the time to which it relates. 


Dir xne pon pe king Srephne open ræ to Nonmandti. 
ben per unden panzen. rondi þ hi penden p he rculde 
ben alruic alre be eom pep. J fon he hadde zer hir tne- 
ron. ac he to deld it j rcatened rotlice. Micel hadde 
Benni king ade ned zold 5 ryluen. and na od ne dide me 
ron hir paule ban og. Da be king Srephne to Enzla-land 
com ba macod he hir zudeninz zz Oxene-pond. I pan he 
nam pe bircop Rozen of Sener-beni. J Alexanden bircop 
or Lincoln. J te Lancelen Rozen hire ueuer. 4 
dide elle in pnirun. til hi japen up hene carrler. Da 
be rulker unden zæton þ he milde man par J ropre 
7] od. J na jurrire ne dide. ba diden hi alle punden. 
Pi hadden him manne> maked and ader ruonen. ac hi 
nan cheude ne heolven. alle he pzn2n pon-ryonen. 5 
hene c heoder pon-lonen. pon 2unic pice man hir carrler 
makede and agæner him heolden. and y den þe land pull of 
carrier. Pi puencren rue he pnecce men of pe land mid 
carrel- yeonce . pa be cardler hen maked. ba pylden hi 
mid deoulep and yuele men. Da namen bi ba men pe hi 
penden q ant gd hepden. bade be nihrer and be dier. 
canh- men j yimmen. ans diden heom in ppirun eren zold 
and ryluen. J pined heom un- xellendlice pining, pon ne 
penen nzune nan mantyny rya pined alre hi pznon. Me 
henzed up bi þe per and rmoked heom mid pul rmoke. 
me henzed bi pe bumber. oden bi pe heped. J henzen 
bnyntzer on hen per. Me vibe cnotteed penenger aburon 
hene hzucd. J uunySen vo q ir zæde wo pe hænner. . 
diden heom in qu nrenne pan nadner J pnakep 5 pader 
pzenon inne. I dnapen heom rpa, Sume hi diden in cnucer 
hur. Þ ir in an certce þ par reont J naneu. J un-dep. 5 
vide pcxnpe rraner pen inne. j þnengde be man bæn inne. 
þ hi bhæcon alle pe lime r. In mant og þe capzlepy pænon 
lor J Fi. b pænon pachenreger þ tpa oden þne men 
hadden onoh to banon onne. ꝙ par rya maced Þ ir pærr- 


ned £09 an beom. 5 diden an rcænp inen aburon ha manner 
þnore 5 hir hair. z he ne mihre noyldenyander ne irren. 
ne lien. ne plepen. oc bznon al 5. inen. Want puren h1 
dnapen mid hungzzn. ] ne canne. J ne mat rellen alle be 
yunder. ne alle pe piner þ hi diden pnecce men on hir 
land. J Þ lapreve ba xix. pintne pile 8 cephne yar king. 1 
Zune it pap uuenre and uuenre. PI læidenzæilder on p: 
tuner zuneu pile. J clepeden id renrenle. ba pe pnecce 
men ne hadden nan mone co zluen. ba neueven hi and 
bnendon alle be vuner. þ pel þu mihrer panen all adæir 
pane yculdert bu neune finden man in tune ptrrende, ne 
land tiled, Da par conn dæge. 5 plec. 5 cære. 5 burene. 
ron nan ne per © pe land. Whecce men prunuen of 
hunzæn. rume jeden on ælmer pe panen rum pile nice 
men. rum fluzen ut of lande. Wer næune zæt mane 
yheccehed on land. ne nzune he den men yenre ne diden 
pan hi diden. pon ouen don ne pon-banen hi nou den cince. 
ne cynce- iænd. oc nam al be zod 5 pan inne par. J bnen- 
den yy den be cynce 7 alrezz>-ne, Ne hi ne fon-banen 
bircoper land. ne abborep. ne pneorrer. ac hæueden 
munecer. + cleneker. J zunic man oden þe ouen myhre. 
Li tpa men oden þne coman dend ro an tun. al be cun- 
reipe pluzen pon heom. penden þ hi pznon nueger. 

De bircoper 5 leped men heom cunrede zune. oc par 
heom naht pan or. pon hi pznon all pon cunre> 5 pon - 
rohen 1 fonlonen. Wir ræ me xilede. be ende ne ban 
nan Conn. fon pe land par all pon-don mid ruilce dæder. 

I ht rden openlice Þ Lnirr plep. J hir halechen. Sulic 5 
mane panne pe cunnen ræin. pe polvenden xix. plntne pon 
une pinnep, On al pir yuele dime heold Wantin abbor hir ab- 
bor - nice xx. pin cen. j half zzn. 7 vil dex. mid micel ruinc. 
and pe muneker. 5 te zertcey al heom behoued. I h-ol> 
mycel canitced in che hur. and bod pe dene ynohre on pe 
cince j rette pan vo lander 7 penrep. 5 ʒoded ix ruyde and 
læt ic nepen. and bnohre heom 1nto be nepæ mynrene on 
1. Perner mærre-dæi mid micel puprrcipe. 5 par anno 
ab incannatione Dom. Mx. a comburrione luci xxl. 
And he pon co Rome 5 þzp per pæl unden - pangen nam pe 
Pape Euzente. j bezet thane pniuilezier. an of alle pe 
lander o þabbot-nice. I an oden of pe lande pe lien do 
be cince-pican. J zi he lenz morre liven, alre he mint co 
don op be honden-yycan. And he bezzr in lander q nice 
men hepden mid prnengþe. og Willelm Waldult he heold 
Rogingham bæ cartel he pan Coringham J Errun. I of 
Þuzo of Walruile he pan Pyntlinzb. J Sranepls. J Lx. 

pot. of Aiveplngzle æle zzxn. And he makede mante mu- 

neker 7 plancede pintend. 5 makede manie peonkerx. 5 

yende be tun berene pan iN zn pær. and pzp zod munec 1 

zod man. J pon ði hi luueden Fob and zode men. Nu pe 

pillen rzzen rum del at belamp on Srephne kinzer rune. 

On hir time pe Judeur of Non- vic bohron an Enirren 
cild beponen Errnen. and pineden him alle pe ilce pining 

5; une Dnihren par pined. and on lang- hei him on node 

henzen fon une Dnihrner luue. 5 rySen bynieden him, 
Wenden p ir pculve ben pon-holen. oc une Dnthein axy- 
ede þ he p x halt mantyn. j co muneker him namen. J 
bebynied him heg'tce. in Je mynrrne. J he maker þun 
une Dnihrin pundenlice and man- ældlice minacler. 4 

harte he r. Willelm:- | 

On hir zæn com Daut> king og Scotland mid onmere 
rænd xo bir land yolde pinnan pir land. I him com rogzner 
Willelm eonl op Albaman pe be kinz adde beter Euon- 
plc, 5 co ode æuez meu mid pæu men 3 uhren id heom. 
7 flemden þe king zt re rrandand. I flogen rulde micel 
op hir zenge: 

On pir ʒæn yolde pe king Stcephne væcen Rodbent eonl 
op Eloucerrne. be kinzer rune Bennie ac he ne mihre 
ron he pape 1t pap, Da exten hi pe lenzren þerreneve 
be runne J te dæi aburon nonel> dæjer. ba men even 5 
me lihtrede candler co zren bi. J Þþ pap XIII. kT. Apnil. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


pzpo0n men rule orpundped. Den eren pon>-reonde 
willelm Ænce- bircop op Lantryan-byntg. j te king makede 
Teobald Ænce- bircop. pe yar abbor 1a þe Bec. Den ex- 
ren pzx runde micel uuenne beruyx be king Randolf 
eonl og Lzrene noht pondi þ he ne jap him al þ he cuve 
axen him. alre he vide alle oSne. oc zxne be mane lap 
heom be pznre hi pznon him. De econ! heol> Lincol 
azæner be king J benam him al 5 he ahre to hauen. I re 
king pon piden J bererre him 5 hir bnoden Willelm de 
R. .. ane in pe carrel. I re con! przl ut 5 fende epten 
Rodbenr eonl op Eloucerrpe. J bnoht him pen mid 
micel pend. and uhren ryide on Landelmarre-dæi azener 
heone lauend. J namen him. on- hir men him ruyken 5 
xlugzæn. and læd him to Bnirrope and diden pan in ppirun. 
1. + . rener. Da par all Engle-land rœyned man bin æn 
per. and all yuel yr in lande. Den eren com pe kinger 
dohren Penner be hepde ben Empenic on Alamame. + nu 
pær. cunverre in Xnzou. J com to Lundene. I re Lun- 
denirrce pole hine yolde tzcen 5 rc pleh. 5 ponler par 
micel: Dep exren be bircop op Win- cerrne Penn. pe 
kinzer bno den Srephner. rpac pid Rodbent eon 1 pid 
pempe nice and ryon heom ad ir 5 he neue ma mid ve 
king hir bnoden pyolde halden. I cupyede alle be men be mid 
him heolven. and ræde heom Þþ he polde iiuen heom up 
Um-cer che. Jy dive heom cumen piden. Da hi bæn inne 
penen pa com pe kinzer cuen .. hine rrhenzde 5 beræt 
heom. p pen per inne ance! hunzen. Da hi ne leng ne 
muhren polen. ba rrali hi ut 5 pluzen. 5 hi yun den pin pi- 
Juden 1 folecheden heom. and namen Rodbentr eon! of 
Llou-cerrne and ledden him to Roue-cerrpe. and diden 
him þ:ne in pnirun and te empenice pleh inxo an myr re. 
Da peonden Ja pire men berpyx. be kinzer pneond 5 te 


eonler ꝑpneond. and rahrlede rua Þ me rculde leren ur be 
king op pnipun pon be eonl. J te con! pon be king. 5 rua 


diden. 8iden den eren rarhleden be king J Ranvolp eonl 
at Stan- pond 9 «Ser pponen and chguder pærron Þ hen 
nou den rculde beritken oden J ix ne pon-rrod nahr. 
pon pe king him Iden nam in Pamgun. þunhe picci ned. J 
dide him in ppipun, J ep roner he let him ut þunke penre 
ned vo þ pon+pand p he rucn on halldom. I xyriep pand. 
5 he alle hip carti y yculde iiuen up. Sume he lap up and 
rume ne lap he nohr. and did panne pznre Janne he hæn 
p<vide. Da par Sanz c-land pri» vo- deled. rume helden 
mid te kiog j rume mid þ2mpenice. pon pa pe king pop 
in pnirun. pb penden pe eonlep 5 ve nice men Þ he neune 
mane culde cumme ux. I pehricven yyd þcmpenice. J 
bnohren hine 11To Oxen- popd and jauen bine be bunch:- 
Da de king pip ure. ba hende þ ræzen. and coc hip peond 
73 berzr hine in be rup. J me læt hine dun on niht of 
pe dub mid papip, J peel ur Je pleh J læde on pore 
ro Walinz fond. Dan eren pz pende op pre. J hi op 
Nopinandl penden alle ꝑn pe king to pe eonl o Ar zæu. 


rume hene panker I rume hene un panker. pon he berær 


heom til hi alzuen up hene c:pelep. J hi nan helpe ne hæęp- 
den og be king. Da pende Evprace pe king p rune to 
Fnance. 7 nam pe kinger rur cen of Fnance to plxe. pende 
to hizzron Nohmandi þzn punh, oc he ypedde lite), 5 
be zode ihre. pon he par an yuel man. fon pane re he 
» + . . dive man yuel panne zuvÞ, he nevede pe land er j lz1de 


me.. . - on. he bnohre hip pip ro Engle-land. 1 


dide bine in pe Carre... . . . teb, zoÞ pimman rcz per. 
oc xcz hedde lite} blirre mid him. J xpipr ne yolde q he 
rculde lange nixan, I pznd dd and hir mode n beien. j ve 
eonl og Anzæu pznd ded. 5 hir rune Benni voc ro pe nice. 
And te cuen op Fnance ro->zlve pna be king. I pcz com 
ro be lunge eonl Benn. 1 he toc hine do tue. 5 al Petrou 
mid hine. Da pende he mid micel pgznp> into Engle-land. 
7 pan carrier. q ve king pende azener him micel mane pens. 
7 þoSpzþene ruten bi nohr. oc penven be Ance-bixcop J 
re pire men berpux heom. J makede þ rahre + xe king 
rculde ben lauend J king pile he liuede. J Nen hir vat 


pane Henni king. J he helde him pon paven j he him pon 
pune, and rib 5 rzhre yculde ben berpyx heom Jon al 
Enxle-land. Dir and te one ponuuander per hi make den 
ruonen to halden pe king 5 ce eonl. and ve bircop. 5 re 
eonler. I hicemen alle. Da par be eonl undenpangen æt 
Win- cerrne and ær Lundene mid micel puprrctpe. and alle 
diden him man- ned. and puonen pe pair to halden. and hit 
p:nd rone ruide zod pair rua Þ neune par hene. Da par 
Je king j tnengen* panne he æuent hen par. I ve eonl gente 
ouen xz. 5 al pole him luuedz. pon he vive zod jurxire 3 
make de pair: 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry 
ſeem to have been written, of which I have inſerted only 
ſhort fragments ; the firſt is a rude attempt at the preſent 
meaſure of eight ſyllables, and the ſecond is a natural in- 
troduction to Robert of Ghuceſter, being compoſed in the 
ſame meaſure, which, however rude and barbarous it 
may ſeem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the 
French poetry. 


Ki: in ſee bi weſt ſpaynge. 
If a lond thore cokaygne. 
Der niſ lon» under heuenriche. 
Of wel of govail hic iliche. 
Doy paradiſ be miri and briy v. 
Cokaygn if of faitir ſiyr. 
Whar if per in paradiſ. 

Bor graſſe and flure and greneriſ. 
Doy per be 101 and gret dure, 
Der nif met bore frure, 

Der niſ halle bure no bench. 
Bot watzir man iſ purizo quench. 
Beþ ber no men but two. 

Bely and enok allo. 

Clinzlich may hi go. 

Whar per wontþ men no mo. 
In cokaygne iſ mex and drink. 
Wiþvze care how and ſwink. 
De mer if xrie be drink to clere. 
To none ruſſin and ſopper. 

I figge for ſoþ bout? were. 

Der niſ lond on erfe 1l pere. 
Under heuen nit lond 1 wiſe, 
Of ſo mochil 101 and blifſe, 

Der iſ mani ſwere ſiy xc. 

Al if dai niſ per no nlyre, 

Der niſ barer no per {Tr4t. 

Nit per no veþ ac euer lif. 

Der niſ lac of met no cloþ, 

Der niſ no man no woman wroþ. 
Der niſ ſerpent wolf no fox. 
Porſ no captl. kowe no ox. 

Der nif ſchepe no ſwine no gore: 
No non horwyla god ix wore, 
Noþer hara ce no ber ſrode, 

De land iſ ful of ober gove. 
Niſ per flet fle no lowle, 

In cloþ in zoune bed no houſe, 
Der nit dunnir flere no hawie. 
No non vile worme no ſnawile. 
No non ſrorm rein no winde. 
Der niſ man no woman blinde. 
Ok al if game 101 ant gle. 

Wel if him pat per mal be, 

Der beþ riverſ grert and fine. 
Of oile melk hont and wine, 
Warir ſeruib per to no bing. 
Bor co ſiyt and do waulling, 
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pus al an ten zer pat lond hii brogte per Joune, 


* ET TA. So pat in pe te be zer of be kynge's croune, 
SANCT A MARGAR Al byſoupe hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerſete 


LDE ant yonge 1 retz ou oute folieſ for do lere. potu pe byſſop Alctton and pet folc of Dorſete i 
Dencher 2 yas * yef ou wit oure ſunneſ co bete. Hu come & ſmyte an batayle, & pere. poru Gode's grace, 


Pere mal rellen ou. wid wordeſ ferre and ſwere. pe Deneys were al byne be, & pe lond folc adde þe place, 
De vie of one met>an, wal hoten Maregrere, And more proweſſe dude po, ban pe kyng myzte byuore, 
Pire fadet waſa parriac, aſ ic ou rellen may. peruore gode lond men ne beþ noxt al verlore, 
In aurtioge wit echeſ de _— laß. | pe H 2 29 = * more drou, 
Devè godeſ ant doumbe. he ſerved nitt ant day. nd ys four e 7 nou, 
80 d _ mony opere. par finger wellawey. Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Edelred and Alfred. 
Theodoſius waſ if nome. on criſt ne levede he noutt. þys was a ſtalwarde tem, & of gret wyſdom & red, 


Þe leveve on pe falſe godeſ. dat peren wid honden wroutt. And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys lond, 
Do pat arab horas * ben. ic com him well in An Deneys dude fſame ynou, pat me volwel vond. 


poutt. 8 In ſyxte he zere of be kynge's kynedom 
C bed wen ir were thore, to debe it were ibnoutt. Is eldeſte ſone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 
De mover waſ an heþene wif ur hire co Wyman bere. And ys fader allo god, and opere heye men al ſo, 
Do þit child ibore wal. nolde ho hit furfare. And wende azen þys Deneys, bat muche wo adde 5 do. 5 
po ſende it indo aſye. wid meſſagerſ ful yare. Vor myd tuo hondred ſſypes & an alf at Temſe mouþ hii 
Jo a nonice pat hire wiſte. ant ſexte hire ro lore, come, 
De notice þ:t hire wiſte, children aheuede ſeuene. And Londone, and Kanterbury, and ober tounes nome, 
De eitte be wal maregrere criſceſ may of heuene. And ſo vorp in to Soþereye, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte, 
"Talef ho ant rolde. ful feire ant ful euene. | pere pe kyng and ys fone hem mette atte laſte. 
\\'ou ho poleden marrir>om, ſein Laurence ant ſeinre pere was batayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an prowe. 
Sreuene. be godes kyngztes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 


Heueden, (pat were of yſmyte,) & oper lymes alſo, 
In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon tongue, Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar þe batayle were ydo. 
by a mixture of the Norman, becomes apparent ; yet it 18 Wanne pat blod ſtod al abrod, vas per gret wo y nou. 
not ſo moch changed by the admixture of new words, Nys yt reuþe vorto hure, hat me fo vole flou ? by 
which might be imputed to commerce with the continent, Ac our ſuete Louerd alte laſt ſſewede ys ſuete grace, 
as by changes of its own forms and terminations; for And ſende be Criſtzne Englyſſe men be mayſtrye in pe place, 
which no reaſon can be given. And pe he bene men of Denemarch byne be were echon. 
| Nou nas per zut in Denemarch Criſtendom non; 
Hitherto the language uſed in this iſland, however dif- pe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte be more drou, 
ferent in ſucceflive time, may be called Saxon ; nor can it And ite begede wel & al ys lond, as hit azte, wel y nou. 
be expected, from the nature of things gradually changing, Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſſop po was, | 
that any time can be aſſigned, when the Saxon may be faid And Alctton at Syrebourne, þat amendede muche þys cas, 
to ceale, and the Engliſh to commence. Robert of Glouceſter pe kyng was wel he betere man poru her beyre red, 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thirteenth Tuenty wynter he was kyag, ar he were ded. 
century, ſeems to have uſed a kind of intermediate diction, At Wyncheſtre he was ybured, as he gut lyp pere. 
neither Saxon nor Engliſh; in his work therefore we lee Hys tueye ſones he zef ys lond, as he byzet ham ere. 
the tranſition exhibired, and, as he is the firſt of our Adelbold, the eldore, be kynedom of Eſtſex, 
writers in rhyme, of whom any large work remains, a more And ſuþþe Adelbryzt, Kent and Weſtſex. 
extenſive quotation is extracted. He writes apparently in Eyzte hondred zer yt was and ſeuene and fyfty al ſo, 
the fame meaſure with the foregoing authour of St. Marga- After pat God anerþe com, pat þys dede was ydo. 
rite, which poliſhed into greater exactneſs, appeared to Boþe hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 
our anceſtors ſo ſuitable to the genius of the Engliſh lan- At pe vyfte ger Adelbold out of þys lyue nome. 
guage, that it was continued in uſe almoſt to the middle At Sſyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broper Adelbryzt 
of the ſeventeenth century, ** kynedom adde after hym, as la we was and ryzt. 
| y ys daye pe verde com of pe he bene men wel prout, 
O þe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in þys londe And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyncheſtre al out. 
pat worlt were of alle obere, we mote abbe an honde, And pat lond folc of Hamteſſyre her red po nome 
\V orit hii were. vor oþere adde ſomwanne ydo, And of Bareſſyre, and foxte and pe ſſrewen ouercome. 
As Rome yns & Saxons, & wel wuſte pat lond perto. Adelbryzt was kyng of Kent zeres folle tene, 
Ac hit ne kepte yt holde nozt, bote robby, and ſſende, And of Weſtſex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 
And deſtrue, & berne, & ſle, & ne coupe abbe non ende. 
And bore lute yt nas wor, þ. y hii were overcome ylome. A DELRED was after bym kyng 5 mad in pe place, 
Vor myd ſſypes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii come. Eyzte hondred & ſeuene & ſyxty as in he zer of grace: 


Kyng Adelwolf of phy, lond kyng was tuenty zer. pe vorſte zer of ys kynedom be Deneys pycke com, 
þe Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er, And robbede and deſtrude, and cytes vaſte nome. 
Vor in pe al our vorſt zer of ys kynedom Mayſtres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
My pre & þ'yity ſſypuol men her prince hyder come, Hynguar and Hubba, pat firewen were beye. 

And at Souphantone aryued, an hauene by Soupe. In Eſt Angle hii byleucde, to reſt hem as yt were, 
Ano per gret oſt pulke tyme aryuede at Porteſmouþe. Myd her oſt al be wyater, of pe vorſt zere. 

he kyng nuſte weber kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. pe oper zer hii dude hem vorþ, & ouer Homber come, 


pe Dene. adde e mayſtre. po al was ydo, And ſlowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
And by Eſtangſe and Lyndeſeye hii wende vorþ atte laſte, per was batayle ſtrong 5 nou, vor yſlawe was þere 
And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe & barnde vaſte, Oſryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym were. 

Azen water hii wende hem. anoper zer eft hii come. bo Homberlond was bus yſſend, hii wende & tounes nome. 
And deſtrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. do a t atte laſte to Eſtangle agen hym come. 


per hii barnde & robbede, & pat folc to grounde ſlowe, 

And, as wolues among ſſep, reulych hem to drowe. 

Seynt Edmond was po her kyng, & po he fey pat deluol cas 

pat me mor prede fo pat folc, & non amendement nas, 

He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, pat ſuck ſorwe to yſey. 

He dude hym vorþ among 5 fon, nolde he noþyg fle. 

Hii nome bym & ſcourged bym, & ſupþe nake 
bounde 

To a tre, & to hym ſſote, & made hym mony a wounde, 

pat pe arewe were on bym po þycce, pat no ſtede nas 
byleuede. 9 

Atte laſte hii martred hym, & ſmyte of ys heued. 

pe ſyxte zer of be crounement of Aldered be kyng 

A nywe oft com into pys lond, gret poru alle þyng, 

And anon to Redyage robbede and flowe. 

pe king and Alfred ys bro ber nome men ynowe, 

Mette hem, and a batayſe ſmyte vp Aﬀeidoune. 

per was mony moder chyld, pat fone lay per doune. 

pe batayle ylaſte vorte nyzt, and ber were aſlawe 

Vyt dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyp drawe, 

And mony pouſend of ober men, & po gonne hii to fle; 

Ac hii adde alle ybe aſſend, xy! be nyzt nadde y be. 

Tueye batayles her after in pe ſult zere 

Hii ſmyte, and at bo pe pe he bene mayſtres were. 

be kyng Aldered fone po ben wey of deb nome, 

As yt vel, be vyfty zer of y kynedom. | 

At Wymbourne he was yÞ>ured, as God zef pat cas, 

pe gode Alfred, ys broþer, after hym kyng was. 


hym 


LFRE D, pys noble man, as in be zer of grace he 
nom 
Eyzte hondred & ſyxty & tuelue pe kynedom. 
Artt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor y: grete wyſdom, 
pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, bo he puder com, 
And pe kvnge's croune of hy lond, -þat in þys lond gut ys: 
And he led hym to be kyng, ar he ng were yWys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat ber come, 
bat vorſt bus ylad was of be pope of Rome, 
An ſuþþ: per after hy:n of pe erchebyſſopes echon. 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas þer nga. 
In pe Soup ſyde of Temele nyae batayles he nome 
Azen be Deueys pe vorſt zer of ys kynedom. 
Nye zer he was bus in þys lond in batayle & in wo, 
An ofte ſyþ; aboue was, and byne be ottor mo; 
So longe, Jar bm nere by leuede bote pre ſſyren in ys 
hond, k 
Hamteſſyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Somerſete, of al'ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auyffeþ, Seyn Cutbert to hym 
com. 
Ich am,“ he ſeyde, Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend 
To brynge be gode tyiynges. Fram God ycham yſend. 
Vor pit folc of þys lond to ſynne her wylle al zeue, 
And zut nolle herto her ſynnes by eue - 
** poru me & ober halewen, pat in þys lond were ybore; 
pan vor zou byddeþ God, wanne we beþ hym byuore, 
* Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on be lokeþ peruore, 
And þy poer pe wole zyue agen, pat þou aſt ncy verlore. 
And pat þou per of foþ yſe, pou ſſalt abbe tokynynge. 
Vor pym men, pat be} ago to day auyſſynge, 
1 4 in coufles ſo muche vyſs hii ſſolde hym 
rynge, 

pat ech man-wondry ſſal of ſo gret cacchynge. 
And pe mor vor pe harde vorſte, pat be water yfrore hys, 
hat pe more agen pe kunde of vyſſynge yt 5s. 
** Of ferue yt wel azen God, and ylet me ys meſſager, 
** And þou ſſall hy wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.” 
As ys kyng herof awoc, and of þys ſygte þogte, 
Hys vyflares come td bym, & to gret won of fyſs bym 
broxte, | 
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pat wonder yt was, and namelyche vor pe weder was fo 
colde. 

po lyÿuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
In Deuenyſſyre per after aryuede of Deneys 
pre and tuenty ſſypuol men, all agen pe peys, 
be kynge's brober of Denemarch duc of olt was. 

ure kynge's men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 
And ſmyte ber an batayle, and her gret duc flowe, 
And eyxte hondred & tourty men, & her caronyes to drowe. 
bo kyng Alfred hurde þy3, ys herte gladede po, 
þat lond fole to hym come fo pycke fo yt je go, 
Of Somerſete, of Wylteſſyre, of Hamteſſyre perto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 
So pit he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hii come, 
And a bat yle at Edendone agen be Deneys nome. 
And ſlowe to grounde, & wonne pe may{tre of the velde. 
be kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to zelde 
To pe kyng Altred toy; Mylle, and oftages toke, 
Vorto wende out of ys lond, zyf he yi wolde loke; 
And zut perto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom. 
Kyng Gurmund, pe hexte kyng, vorſt ber to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was, & ybaptyſed ek ber were 
pretty of her hexte dukes, and muche of pat folc pere 
Kyng Altred hem huld wyþ hym tuelf dawes as he hende, 
And ſuppe he zef hem large zyftes, and let hym wende. 
Hii, pit nolde Criſtyn be, ot lande flowe po, 
And by zonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. 
zut pe ſſrewen come agen, and muche wo here wrozte, 
Ac pe kyng Alfred atte laſte ro flame hem euere brezte. 
Kyng Alfred was be wyiolt ky z. pat long was byuore. 
Vor bey me ſegge be lawes beþ in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt nogt ſo hiis daye. vor bey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made yz uollore, and ſtrengore pin er were, 
Clerc he was god ynou, and zut, as me teileþ me, 
He was more pan ten zer old, ar he coupe 5s abece. 
Ac ys gode moder ofte ſmale zyſtes bhym tok, 
Vor to byleue oper ple, and loky on ys boke. 


So pit by por clergy ys ryzt lawes he wonde, 


pat neuere er nere y mad, io gouerny y lond. 

And vor be worre was ſo muche of þ: |uþ:r Deneys, 

pe men of by ſulue lond were of be wolle peys, 

And robbede and flowe obere, þ:ruor he byuonde, 

pat per were hondredes in eche conirey? ot 5 lond, 

And in ech toune of be ho dred a tebynge were allo, 
And pat ech man wy pute gret lond 11) icþynge were ydo, 
And pit ech man knewe ober pit in teþyige were, 

And wuſte ſomdel of her ſtat, zyf me bu vp hem bere. 
So ſtreyt he was, pit þ y me leude amydde weyes heye 
Seiuer, pat non man ne dorſte yt nyme, pe he yt ſcye. 
Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony itudes 7 . 

Ac Wyncheltrye he rerde on, pit nywe muntire ycluped 5s. 
Hy3 lyt cyzte and tuenty zer in 7 kynedom latte. 

Atter ys dc þ he wos ybured at Wyncheſtre atte laſte. 


Sir Fon Mandeville wrote, a; he himſelt informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which compriſing a 
relation of many different particulars, conſequently re- 

uired the uſe ot many words and phraſes, may be pro- 
perly ſpecified in this place. Of the following quotations, 
1 have cholen the hrit, becauſe it ſhows, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſtate of European ſcience as well as of the Engliſh 
tongue; and the fecond, becauſe it is valuable for the 
force of thought and beauty of expreſſion. 


N that lond, ne in many otbere bezonde that, no man 
may ſee the ſterre tranſmontane, that is clept the ſterre 
ot the fee, that is unmevable, and that is toward the 
Northe, that we clepen the lode fterre. But men ſeen 
another ſterre, the contrarie to him, that is toward the 


Southe, that is clept 2 And right as the ſchip 
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men taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 
ſterre, right ſo don ſchip men bezonde the parties, be the 
terre of the Southe, the which ſterre apperethe not to us. 
And this terre, that is toward the Northe, that wee clepen 
the love terre, ne appetethe not to hem. For whiche 
chu, men may wel perceyve, that the lond and the ſee 
en of rownde ſchapp and forme. For the. partie of the 
rmament ſchewethe in o contree, that ſchewethe not in 
another contree. And men may well preven be experience 
and {+ yle compaſſement of wytt, that zif a man fond pal- 
„ige be ſchippes, that wolde go to ſerchen the world, 
men u ghte go be ſchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven 
an benethen, The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre that 
{ hive een. For I have been toward the parties of Braban, 
and behalten the Altrolabre, that the ſterre that is clept 
the ttenmentayne, is 53 degrees highe. And more for- 
there in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 58 degrees. And 
more forthe toward the parties ſeptemtrioneles, it is 62 
degree: of heghie, and certyn mynutes. For I my ſelf 
hive meſured it by the Aſtrolabte. Now ſchulle ze knowe, 
that azen the Tranſmontayne, is the tother flerre, that is 
clept Antartyke; as I have ſeyd before. And tho 2 
lterres ns mecven nevere. And be hem turnethe alle the 
firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his 
axille tree: fo that tho ſterres beren the fimament in 2 
eguile pariics; ſo that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it 
hathe benethen. Afere this, I have gon toward the parties 
meridiozale*, that is toward the Southe: and I have 
unden, that in Lybye, men ſeen firſt the ſterre Antartyk. 
Ane to ter I have gon more in tho contrees, that I have 
founde that fterre more highe ; ſo that toward the highe 
L,ybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, and-certeyn minutes (of 
the whiche, 60 minutes Haken a degree) attire goynge be 
{ee and be londe, toward this contree, of that J have ſpoke, 
and to other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
founden the ſterte Antartyk of 33 degrees of heghte, and 
mo wynutes. And zif | hadde had companye and ſchip- 
pynge, tor to go more bezonde, I trowe wel in certyn, 
that wee icholde have ſeen alle the roundneſſe of the fir- 
mament alle aboute. For as I have feyd zou be forn, the 
halt of the firmament is betwene tho 2 ſterres: the whiche 
haliondelle I have ſeyn. And of the tother haltondelle, 
[ have {cyn toward the Northe, undre the Tranſmontane 
62 degrees and 10 mynutes ; and toward the partie meri- 
dionuilc, I have feen undre the Antartyk 33 degrees and 
16 myrutes: and thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in 
alle, ne holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, 
I have feen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other part, 
that ben 95 degrees, and nyghe the haltondelle of a de- 
rde; and {© there ne taylethe but that I have ſeen alle the 
tirmament, ſaf 84 degrees and the haltondelle of a degree; 
and that is not the tourthe part of the firmament. For 
the 4 partie of the raundneſſe of the firmament holt go 
degrees: ſo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half, of 
the tourthe partie. And alſo J have teen the 3 parties of 
alle the roundnefſe of the firmament, and more zit 5 de- 
grees und an half, Be the whiche | ſeye zou certeynly, 
that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the world, 
as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his contree, 
that haude companye and fc hippynge and conduyt : and 
al: weyes he [cholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als 
wel as in this contiee. For zue wyten welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ſtreghte, feet azen 
t-ct of hem, that dwezllen undre the tranſmontane; als 
vel as wee and thei that dweilyn undre us, ben feet azenſt 
feet. For alle the parties of fee and of loud han here ap- 
pofitees, habirables or trepaſſables, and thet of this half 
and bezond half, And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that 
| may parceyye and comprehende, the londes of 
Pretre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us, For in 
goynge from Scotlond or from Englond toward Jeruſalem, 
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men gon upward alweys. For oure lond is in the lowe 
partie of the erthe, toward the Weſt : and the londe of 
preſtre John is the low partie of the erthe, toward the 
Eſt : and thei han there the day, whan wee have the 
nyghte, and alſo highe to the contrarie, thei han the 
nyghte, whan wee han the day. Por the erthe and the 
ſee ben of round forme and ſchapp, as I have ſeyd beforn, 
And than that men gon upward to o coſt, men - doun- 
ward to another coſt. Allo zee have herd me eye, that 
Jeruſalem is in the myddes of the world ; and that may 
men preven and ſchewen there, be a ſpere, that is pighte 
in to the -erthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan it is 
equenoxium, that ſchewethe no ſchadwe on no ſyde. And 
that it ſcholde ben in the myddes of the world, David wyt- 
neſſethe it in the Plautre, where he ſeythe, Deus opera- 
tus eſt ſalutẽ in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten 
fro the parties of the Welt, for to go toward Jeruſalem, 
als many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in 
als many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jeruſalem, unto other 
confynyes of the ſuperficialtie of the erthe bezande. And 
whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde Ynde and 
to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge the roundneſſe of 
the erthe and of the fee, undre oure contrees on this half. 
And therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of o thing, that 
have herd cownted, whan 1 was zong ; how a worthi 
man departed fometyme from oure contrees, for to go 
ſerche the world. And ſo he paſſed Vade, and the yles 
bezonde Ynde, where ben mo than 5000 yles: and fo 
longe he wente be. fee and lond, and fo enviround the 
world be many ſeyſons, that he fond an yle, where he 
herde ſpeke his owne langage, callynge on oxen in the 
plowghe, ſuche wordes as men ſpekeu to beſtes in his owne 
contree : whereof he hadde gret mervayle: for he kaewe 
not how it myghte be. But | ſeye, that he had gon fo 
longe, be londe and be fee, that he had envyround alle the 
erthe, that he was comen azen envirounynge, that is to 
ſeye, goynge aboute, unto his owne marches, zit he wolde 
have pafſed forthe, til be had founden his contree and his 
owne knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and ſo he loſte moche peyne- 
fulle labour, as him ſelf ſeyde, a gret while aftre, that he 
was comen hom. Por it betelle attre, that he wente in to 
Norweye ; and there tempeſt of the ſee toke him; and he 
artyved in an yle ; and whan he was in that yle, he knew 
wel, that it was the yle, where he had herd ſpeke his one 
langage before, and the callynge of the oxen at the plowghe : 
and that was poſhble thinge. But how it ſemethe to ſym- 
ple men unlerned, that men ne mowe not go undre the 
erihe, and alſo that men icholde falle toward the hevene, 
from undre ! But that may, not be, upon leſſe, than wee 
mowe falle toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. 
For fro what partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outher 
aboven or benethen, it temethe alweyes to hem that duellen, 
that thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And 
righte as it lemethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte 
ſo it temethe hen, that wee ben undre hem. For zit a 
man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the firmament ; be 
grettere treſoun, the erthe and the tee, that ben fo grete 
and ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen to the firmament : but that 
may not be: and therfore ſeiche onze Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui ſuſpendi terid ex nichilo? And alle be 
it, that it be polfible thing, that men may ſo envyronne 
alle the world, nathles of a 1000 perfones, on ne myghte 
not happen to returnen in to his contree. For, for the 
gretnefſe of the erthe and of the fee, men may go be a 
1000 and a looo other weyes, that no man cowde redye-. 
him perfitely toward the parties that he cain fro, but zif 
it were be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 
For the erthe is fulle large and fulle: gret, and holt in 
roundnefſe and aboute envyroun, be aboven and be bene- 
then 20425 wyles, .attre the opynyoua of the olde wife 
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aſtronomeres. And here ſeyenges I repreve noughte. But 
aftre my lyttylle wyt, it ſemethe me, ſavynge here reve- 
rence, that it is more. And for to have bettere under- 
ſtondynge, I ſeye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that 
hathe a gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret 
coinpas, that is clept the centre, be made another litille 


withouten qualitee, good, and withouten quantytee, gret ; 
that in alle places is preſent, and alle thinges contenyn- 
ynge ; the whiche that no goodnefſe may amende, ne non 
evelle empeyre ; that in perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and 
regne the God, be alle worldes and be alle tymes. Amen, 
Amen, Amen, 


compas : than aftre, be the gret compaſs deviſed be lines - 


in manye parties; and that alle the lynes meeten at the 
centre; ſo that in as many parties, as the grete compas 
ſchal be departed, in als manye, ſchalle be departed the 
litille, that is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the ſpaces 
ben leſſe. 
for the firmament, and the litille compas repreſented for 
the erthe. Now thanne the firmament is devyled, be aſtro- 
nomeres, in 12 ſignes; and every ſigne is devyſed in 30 
degrees, that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe 
aboven. Alſo, be the erthe devyſed in als many parties, 
as the firmament ; and lat every partye anſwere to a de- 
gree of the firmament : and wytethe it wel, that aftre the 
auctoures of aſtronomye, 700 furlonges of erihe an{weren 
to a degree of the firmament ; and tho ben 87 miles and 
4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed be 360 fithes ; 
and than thei ben 31500 myles, every of 8 turlonges, 
aftre myles of oure contree So moche hathe the erthe in 
roundneſſe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
and myn undirſtondynge. And zee Chulle undiritonde, 
that aftre the opynyoun of olde wiſe philoſophres and 
aſtron omeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne Wales ne Scot- 
lond ne Norweye ne the other yles coſtynge to hem, ne 
ben not in the ſuperficyalte cownted aboven the erthe ; 
as it ſchewethe be alle the bokes of aſtronomye. For the 
ſuperficialtee of the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 
7 planetes : and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure 
parties be not of the 7 clymates : fur thei ben deſcendynge 
toward the Weſt. And alſo theſe yles of Ynde, which 
beth evene azenſt us, beth noght reckned in the climates : 
for thei ben azenſt us, that ben in the lowe contree. And 
the 7 clymates ſtrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 


IT. And I Jobn Maundevylle knyghte aboveſeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from oure contrees 
and paſſed the fee, the zeer of grace 132z. that have 
paſſed manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and 
cerched manye fulle ftraunge places, and have ben in 
many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at many a 
faire dede of armes, (alle be it that I dide none myſelf, 
for myn unable inſuffiſance) now I am comen hom (maw- 
gree my lelf) to :1eſte : for gowtes, artetykes, that me di- 
ſtreynen, tao diffynen the ende of my labour, azenſt my 
wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge ſolace in my 
wrecched reſte, recordynge the tyme paſſed, I have ful- 
filled theiſe thinges and putte hem wryten in this boke, 
as it wolde come in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 
in the 34 zeer that | departece from oure contrees. W her- 
fore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of this boke, 
zif it plele hem, that thei wolde preyen to God for me: 
and | ſchalle preye for hem.” And a le tho that ſeyn for 
me a Pater noſter, with an Ave Maria, that God for- 
zeve me my ſynnes, I make hem partneres and graunte 
hem part of alle the gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode 
dedes, that I have don, zif ony be to his plefance : and 
noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I ſchalle do 
unto my lyfes ende. And I beleche Almyghty God, fro 
whom alle godeneffe and grace comethe fro, that he 
voucheſaf, ot his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to ſulle fiylle hire ſoules with infpiracioun of the Holy 
Goſt, in makynge defence of alle hire goſtly enemyes here 
in erthe, to hire ſalvacioun, bothe of body and ſoule; 
to worſchipe.and thankynge of him, that is three and on, 
withouten begynnynge and withouten endyage ; that is, 


Now thanne, be the gret compas repreſented. 


The firſt of our authours, who can be properly ſaid to 
have written Enyliſh, was Sir Fobn Gower, who, in his 
Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his diſciple, and may 
theretore be conſidered as the father of our poetry. 


OWE for to ſpeke of the comn:une, 
It is to drede of that fortune, 
Which hath befalle in ſondrye londes: 
But ofte for defaute of bonde; 

All ſodeinly, er it be wiſt, 

A tunne, whan his lie ariſt 

Tobreketh, and renneth alle abonte, 

Which els ſhulde nought gone out. 
And eke full otte a littell ſkare 

Vpon a banke, er men be ware, 

Let in the ſtreme, whiche with gret peine, 

If any man it ſhall reſtreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wiſe, who that ne troweth, 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 

In every londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth, 

How that the worlde is miſwent, 

And thervpon his argument 

Yeueth every man in ſondrie wiſe: 

But what man wolde him ſelfe auiſe 

His conſcience, and nought miſuſe, 

He maie well at the firſt excuſe 

His god, whiche euer ftant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 

So muſt it ſtande vpon vs ſelue, 

Nougght only vpon tea ne twelue, 
But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is cauſe of that ſhall fall. 


The hiſtory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiſtory of our poetry is generally ſup- 
poſed to commence, the time of the illuitrious Geoffry 
Chaucer, who may perhaps, with great juſtice, he flyled 
the firſt of our verſifiers who wrote poetically. He does 
not however appear to have deferved all the praiſe which 
he has received, or all the cenſure that he has ſuffered. 
Dryden, who, miſtaking genius for learning, in confidence 
of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had not ex- 
amined, afcribes io Chaucer the firſt refnement of our 
numbers, the firſt production of eaſy and natural rhymes, 
and the improvement of our language, by words borrowed 
from the more polithed languages of the continent. Shin- 
ner contrarily blames him in harih terms for having viti- 
ated his native ſpeech by whole cartloads of foreign words. 
But he that reads the works of Gower will find ſmooth 
numbers and eaſy rhymes, of which Chaucer is ſuppoſed 
to have been the inventor, and the French words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the importer, 
Some innovations he might probably make, like others, 
in the infancy of our poetry, which the paucity of books 
does allow us to diſcover with particular exactneſs; hut 
the works of Gower and Lydgate ſufficiently evince, that 
his dition was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and ſome improvements he undoubtedly made by the va- 
rious diſpoſitions of his rhymes, and by the mixture of 
different numbers, in which he feems to have been happy 


have ſelected ſeveral ſpecimens both of 


and judicious. 


his P le and 
tranſlation of Poetius, to which another verſion, made in 
the tine of QUETEN Mas y, 15 oppoled. It would he im- 


CHAUSE 


L. AS! I wepyng am conſtrained to begin verſe of 
forrowful matter, that whilom in flourithyng ſtudie 
made delitable ditees, For lo! rendyng mules of Poetes 
enditen to me thinges to be writen, and drerie teres. At 
lalle no dreie ne might overcame tho mud, that thel ne 
werten fellowes, and foloweden my waie, that is to fate, 
when | waz exiled, thei that weren of my youth whilom 
weltull and grene, comforten now fourowfull wierdes of 
me ode man: for elde is comen unwarely upon me, halted 
by the harimes that I have, and forowe hath commaunoed 
hi- ave to be in me. Heres hore aten ſhad overtimeliche 
upon my hed: and the flacke ſkinne trembleth of mine 
empted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, that he 
ne cometh not in yeres that be ſwete, but cometh to 
wrelches often icleped: Alas, alas! with how dete an ere 
deth cruc!l turneth awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to 
cloſe wepyng eyen, While fortune unfaithtull favoured 
me with light godes; that ſorow-tull houre, that is to ſaie, 
the dech, had almoſte drente mvne hedde : but now for 
fortune cloudie hath chaunged her decevable chere to 
mewarde, myne unpitous lite draweth along ungreable 
dwellynges. O ye my frendes, what, or wherto avaunted 
ve me to ben welfull? For be that hath fallin, ſtode ia no 
KRedfaſt derre. 


veile; and among them, part of his p 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


proper to quote very ſparingly an authour of ſo much re- 
utation, or to make very large exttaQts from a book fo 
generally known. 


COL VIE. 


12 in tyme of proſperite, and floryſhing ſtudye, 
made pleaſaunte and delectable dities, or verſes: alas 
now beyng heauy and ſad oucrthrowen in aduz:rfitieZ am 
compelled to fele and taſt heuines and greif. Beholde the 
mules Poeticall, that is to faye: the pleaſure that is in 
poetes verſes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
theſe verſes in meter, and the forowfull verſes do wet my 
wretched face with very waterye teares, yſſuinge out of 
my eyes for forow:, Whiche muſes no feare without 
doute could ouercome, but that they wold folow me in 
my iourney of exile or baniſhment. Sometyme the ioye 
of happy and luſty delectable youth dyd comfort me, and 
nowe the courſe of ſorowfull olde age cauſeth me to re- 
iovſe. For haſty old age vnloked for is come vpon me 
with al her incommodities and euyls, and forow hath com- 
maunded and broughte me into the fame old age, that is 
to fay: that ſorowe cauſeth me to be olde, before my 
time come of olde age. The hoer heares do growe vn- 
timely vpon my heade, and my reuiled ſkynne trembleth 
my fleſh, cleane conſumed and waited with ſorowe. 
Mannes death is happy, that cometh not in youth, when 
a man is luſtye, and in plealure or welth: but in time of 
aduerſiiie, when it is often deſyred. Alas alas howe dull 
and deffe be the eares of cruel death vnto men in miſery 
that would fayne dye: and yet refuſythe to come and 
ſhutte vp theyr caretull wepyng eyes. Whiles that falſe 
fortune fauoryd me with her tranſi: orye goodes, then the 
howre of death had almoſt ouercom me. That is to ſay 


deathe was redy to oppiciſe me when I was in proſperitie. 


N the mene while, that I ſtill record theſe thynges 

with my felt, and marked my wepelie complainte with 
oftice of poinctell: I faugh ſtondyng aboven the hight 
of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, by fem- 
vlaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and clere, ſeyng over the 
common might of menne, with a lively colour, and with 
toche vigour and ſtrength that it ne might n be nempned, 
all were it fo, that the were full of fo grete age, that 
menne woulden not trowen in no manere, that the were 
of our elde, 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgemente, for 
tometyme the conſtrained and ſhroake her ſelven, like to 
the common meſure of menne: And ſometyme it 
{cmed, that the touched the heven with the hight of her 
hedde. And when the hove her hedde higher, the perced 
the ſelf heven, fo that the ſight of menne lokyng was 
in ydell: her clothes wer maked of right delie thredes, 
and tubtel craft qi perdurable matter. The whiche clothes 
the hid woven with her owne handes, as | knewe well 
atter by her felt declaryng, and thewyng to me the beautie : 
The whiche clothes a darknefſe of a forleten and diſpiſed 
ele had duſked and darked, as it is wonte to darke by 
tmoked Images. | 

la the netkerelt hemme and border of theſe clothes 


Nowe for by cauſe that tortune beynge turned, from 
proſperitie into aduerſitie (as the clere day is darkyd with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable countenaunce: 
my wretched lite is yet prolonged and doth continue in 
dolour. O my frendes Why haue you ſo often boſted 
me, fayinge that I was happy when I had honor poſſefſi- 
ons riche-, and authoritie whych be tranſitory thynges. He 
that hath fallen was in no ſtedefaſt degre. 


HYLES that I conſiderydde pryuylye with my 
ſelfe the thynges before ſayd, and deſcrybed my 
wotull complaynte after the maner and offyce of a wrytter, 
me thought I ſawe a woman ſtand ouer my head of a re- 
uerend countenaunce, hauyng quycke and glytteryng clere 
eyes, aboue the common forte of men in lyuely and de- 
lectabſe coloure, and ful of ſtrength, although the ſemed 
ſo olde that by no meanes ſhe is thought to be one of this 
oure tyme, her ſtature is of douteful knowledge, for nowe 
the thewethe herſelfe at the commen length or ſtatur of 
men, and other whiles the ſemeth fo high, as though ſhe 
touched heuen with the crown of her hed. And when 
ſhe wold ſtretch forth her hed hyzher, it alſo perced 
thorough heauen, fo that mens ſyghte coulde not attaine to 
behold her, Her veſtures or cloths were perfyt of the 
anyſte thredes, and ſubtyll workemanthyp, and of ſub- 
ttaunce permament, whych veſturs the had wouen with 
her own hands as I perceyued after by her owne laiynge. 
Phe kynde or beawtye of the whyche veſtures, a certayne 
darkenes or rather ignoraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde 
obſcuryd and darkened, as the ſmoke is wont to darken 
2 that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke. In the lower parte of 
the faid veſtures was read the greke letter P. wouen whych 


ſignifyeth practiſe or actyffe, and in the hygher part of the 


menne redde iwoven therein a Grekiſhe A. that ſignifieth 
the life active, and above that letter, in the hieſt bordure, 
a Grekiſhe C. that fignifieth the lite contemplatife, And 
betwene theſe two letters there were ſeen degrees nobly 
wrought, in maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne 
might climben from the nethereſt letter to the uppereſt : 
nathelefſe handes of ſome men hadden kerve that clothe, 
by vielence or by ſtrength, and everiche manne of hem 
had borne awaie ſoche peces, as he might getten. And 
forſathe this forefaied woman bare ſmale bokes in her 
right bande, and in her left hand the bare a ſcepter. And 
when the ſawe theſe Poeticall muſes approchyng about 
my bed, and endityng wordes to my wepynges, the was a 
litle amoved, and glowed with cruett eyen. Who (qð ſhe) 
hath ſuffered approcken to this ſike manne theſe commen 
ſtrompettes, of which is the place that menne callen The- 
atre, the whiche onely ne affwagen not his ſorowes with 
remedies, but thei would feden and norifſhe hym with 
ſwete venime? Forfothe, that ben tho that with 
thornes, and prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche 
that ben nothyng fructuous nor profitable, diftroien the 
Corne, plentuous of fruictes of reſon. For thei holden 
hertes of men in uſage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro ma- 
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veſtures the greke letter T. whych eſtandeth for theorica, 
that ſignifiethy ſpeculacion or contemplation, And betwene 
both the ſayd letters were fene certayne degrees, wrought 
after the maner of ladders, whereia was as it were a pat- 
ſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees from the lower part 
wher the letter P. was which 1s vnderftand from praQtys 
or actyf, unto the bygher parte wher the letter I'. was 
whych is vnderſtand ſpeculacion or contemplacion. Ne- 
uertheles the handes of ſome vyolente perſones had cut 
the ſayde veſtures and had taken awaye ceriayne pecis 
thereof, ſuch as euery one coulde catch. And ſhe her 
ſelfe dyd bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her 
lefte hande a ſcepter, which forefayd phyloſophy (when 
ſhe ſaw the mules poetycal preſent at my bed, ſpekyng 
forrowful wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry ard 
(with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who ſuffred 
theſe crafty harlottes to com to thys ſycke man? whych 
can help hym by no means of hys griefe by any kind of 
medicines, but rather increaſe the fame with ſwete poylon. 
Theſe be they that doo dyſtroye the fertile and plentious 
commodytyes of reaſon and the fruytes therot wyth their 
pryckynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuſtome or 
ſubdue mens myndes with fickenes, and heuynes, and do 


ladie, But if ye muſes had withdrawen fro me with your pot delyuer or heale them of the ſame, But yf your flat- 


flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable manne, as ben 
wont to finde commenly emong the peple, I would well 
ſuffre the laſſe grevouſly, For why, in ſoche an uaprofit- 
able man myne ententes were nothyng endamaged. But ye 
withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben nouriſhed in my 
ſtudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and of Academicis in Grece. 
But goeth now rather awaie ye Mermaideas, whiche that 
ben ſwete, till it be at the laſt, and ſuffreth this man to 
be cured and heled by my muſes, that is to fay, by my 
notefull ſciences. And thus this companie of muſes 
iblamed caſten wrothly the chere dounward to the yerth, 
and ſhewing by redneſſe ther ſhame, thei paſſeden 2 
fully the chreolde. And I of whom the fight plounged 
in teres was darked, fo that I ne might not know what 
that woman was, of fo Imperial aucthoritie, I woxe all 
aba ſhed and ſtonied, and caſt my fight doune to the yerth, 
and began ſtill for to abide what the would doen after- 
ward. Then came ſhe nere, and ſet her doune upon the 
uttereſt corner of my bed, and ſhe beholdyng my chere, 
that was caſt o the yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, 
complained with theſe wordes (that I thall faine) the per- 
turbacion of my thought, 


The conclufions of the AsTROLABIE. 


This book (written to his ſon in the year of our Lord 1391, 
and in the 14 of Kiog Richard II.) ſtandeth fo good at 
this day, eſpecially for the horizon of Oxford, as in 
the opinion of the learned it cannot be amended, ſays 
an Edit, of Chaucer. 


12 EL Lowys my ſoone, I perceve well by certaine 
evidences thyne abylyte to lerne ſcyences, touching 
nombres and proporcions, and alſo well conſydre 1 thy 
beſye prayer in eſpecyal to lerne the tretyſe of the aſtro- 
labye. Than for as moche as a philoſs her ſaithe, he 
wrapeth hym in his frende, that condiſcendeth to the 
1 prayers of his frende ; therfore I have given the 
a ſufficient aſtrolabye for our orizont, compowned after the 


terye had conueyed or wythdrawen from me, any vnlernyd 
man as the comen forte of people are wonte to be, I 
coulde haue ben better contentyd, for in that my worke 
thould not be hurt or bynderyd. But you haue taken and 
conueyed from me thys man that hath ben broughte vp in 
the ſtudyes of Ariſtotel and of Plato. But yet get you 
hence maremaids (that ſeme ſwete untyll you haue brought 
2 man to deathe) and ſuffer me to heale thys my man wvih 
my muſes or ſcyences that be hollome and good. And 
after that philoſophy had ſpoken theſe word s the ſayd 
companye of the muſys poeticall beynge rebukyd and fad, 
caſte down their countenaunce to the grounte, and by. 
bluſſyng confeſſed their ſhamfaitnes, and went out of the 
dores. But I (that had my ſyght dull and blynd wyth 
wepyng, fo that I knew not what woman this was hauyng 
foo great aucthoritie) was amaſyd or aſtonyed, and lokyng 
downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvylye to 
look what thyng ſhe would faye ferther, then the had 
laid. Then the approching and drawynge nere vnto me, 
ſat downe vpon the vttermoſt part of my bed, and lokyng 
vpon my face fad with weping, and declynyd toward the 
earth for ſorow, bewayled the trouble of my minde wyth 
theſe ſayinges folowynge. 


noble an inſtrument as in the aſtrolabye, ben unknowen per- 
fitely to anye mortal man in this region, as I 32 
Another cauſe is this, that ſothely in any cartes of the 
aſtrolabye that I have yſene, ther ben ſome concluſions, 
that wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheſtes: and 
ſome of hem ben to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to 
conceve. This tretiſe divided in five partes, wil I ſhewe 
the wondir light rules and naked wordes in Engliſhe, for 
Latine ne canſt thou nat yet but ſmale, my litel ſonne. 
But neverthelefſe ſuffiſeth to the theſe trewe concluſyons 
in Englithe, as well as ſuffiſeth to theſe noble clerkes 
grekes theſe ſame concluſions in greke, and to the Ara- 
bines in Arabike, and tv Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the 
Latin folke in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had *hem firfte 
out of other divers langages, and write hem in ther one 


latitude of Oxenforde : bs aps the whiche by mediacion of tonge, that is to faine in Latine. 
e 


this lytell tretiſe, I purpoſe to teche the a certaine nombre 
of concluſions, pertainynge to this fame inſtrument. I 
ſay a certaine nombre of concluſions for thre cauſes, the 
firſt cauſe is this. Truſte wel that al the concluſions that 


__ ” 1 or ells poſſiblye might be founde in ſo 
OL, ; 


And God wote that in all theſe languages and in manye 
mo, have theſe concluſyons ben ſufficientlye lerned and 
taught, and yet by divers rules, right as divers pathes 
leden divers folke the right waye to Rome, 
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Now wol I pray mekely every perſon diſcrete, that 
r-deth or hereth thi- lizyl tretile to have my rude entent- 
ing exculed, and my ſuperfluite of wordes, for two caules. 
The ft cauſe is, tor that curious endityng and harde fen- 
rence+ is ful hevy at ones, for foch 4 childe to lerne. 
And the fſeconde caule is this, that ſothely me ſemeth bet- 
ter to writen unto a childe twiſe a gode ſentence, that he. 
toriete it ones. And, Lowiz, if it be fo that I thewe the 
in my lith Englithe, as trew concluſions touching this 
water, and not only as trewe but as many and fubtil con- 


jumpere in his matter, but as the jay chatereth Engliſhe. 


Right ſo truely the underftandyn of Engliſhmen woll not 
ftretche to the privie termes in Frenche, what to ever we 
boſten of ſtraunge langage. Let than clerkes enditen in 
Latin, for they have the propertie of ſcience, and the 
knowinge in that facultie: and leite Frenche men in ther 
Frenche alſo enditen ther queint termes, for it is kyndely 
to ther mouthes; and let us ſhewe our fantaſies in ſuch 
wordes as we lerneden of our dame's tonge. And al- 
though this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudneſſe in 


travaile, yet ſoch writing exiten men to thilke thinges that 
ben ne<cetlarie : toi every man therby may as by a perpe- 
tual myr:our lene the vices or vertues of other, in whyche 
thynge lightly may be conceved to eſchue perils, and ne- 
ce ſſat ies to caich, atter as aventures have tallen to other 
peple or perſons, 

Certes the foverainſt thinge of deſire and moſt creture 
reſonable, have or els thuld have full appetite to ther per- 
feccyon : unrelunable beites mowen not, fithe reſon hath 
in hem no workinge: than refonable that wol not, 
is compariſoned to unreſonable, and made lyke *hem. 
Forſothe the moſt ſoveraine and final perteccion of man is 
in knowynge of a ſothe, withouten any entent decevable, 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, that 
is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging and 
lovynge his creatour, is the confideracyon of thynges made 
by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges that ben 
made, underſtandynge here to our wyttes, arne the unſene 
pryvities of God made to us ſyghtfull and knowinge, in 
our contemplacion and underitondinge. Theſe thinges 
than forſothe moche bringen us to the ful knowleginge 
ſothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker of hevenly 
thynges. Lo! David faith: thou haſte delited me in 
makinge, as who faith, to have delite in the tune how 
God hat lent me in conſideracion of thy makinge. Wherof 
Ariſtotle in the boke de Animalibus, faith to naturell phi- 
lolopheis: it is a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther 
cretoure: and alſo in knowinge of cauſes in kindelye 
thynges, conſidrid for ſothe the tormes of kyndelye thinges 
and the ſhap, a gret kyndely love we ſhulde have to the 
werkman that hem made. The crafte of a werkman is 
ſhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie the philoſophers 
with a lyvely ſtudie manie noble thinges, righte precious 
and worthy to memorye, writen, and by a gret ſwet and 
travaille to us leften of cauſes the properties in natures of 
thinges, to whiche therfore philoſophers it was more joy 
more lykinge, more herty luſt in kindely vertues and BAL 
ters of reſon the perfeccion by buſy ſtudy to knowe, than 
to have had all the treſour, al the richeſſe, al the velas 
glory, that the paſſed emperours, princes, or kinges had- 
den. Therfore the names of hem in the boke of perpetuall 
meinorie in vertue and pece arne writen ; and in the con- 
trarie, that is to ſaine, in Styxe the foule pitte of helle 
arne thilke preſſed that ſoch gadenes hated, And bicauſe 
this boke thall be of love, and the prime cauſes of ſterin 
in that doinge with paſſions and diſeſes for wantinge Eg 
deſire, 1 wil that this boke be cleped the teſtament of love 

But nowe thou reder,Jwho is thilke that will not in 


cluſions as ben yſh-wed in latin, in any comon tretite of 
the aſtrolabye, conne me the more thanke, and praye God 
lave the kinge, that is lorde of this langage, and all that 
him faith bereth, and obeith everiche in his degree, the 
more ard the lafſe, But conſydreth well, that I ne 
utſuipe not to have founden this werke of my labour or of 
myne engin. I n'ame but a leude compilatour of the la- 
| boure of olde aftrologiens, and have it tranſlated in myn en- 
gliſhe oncly for thy duQtine : aud with this ſwerde thal 1 
Une envy. 


The firſt party. 
The firſt partye of this tretiſe ſhall reherce the figures, 


and the membres of thyne aſtrolaby, bycauſe that thou 
' ſhalte have the greter knowinge of thine on ne inſtrument. 


The ſeconde party. 


The ſeconde partye ſhal teche the to werken the very 
practice of the forefaid concluſions, as ferfurthe and allo 
narowe as may be thewed in fo ſmale an inſtrument por- 

- tatife aboute, For wel wote every aſtrologien, that ſmalleſt 
fractions ne wol not be ſhewed in ſo ſmal an inſtrument, 
as in ſubtil tables calculed for a cauſe. 


The PROLOGUE of the TesTamexrt of LOVE. 
ANY men there ben, that with eres openly ſprad 


ſo moche twalowen the deliciouſneſſe of jeſtes and 
of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, that of the gode- 
neſſe or of the badneſſe of the fentence take they litel hede 
or els none, 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle ſoule fo fore 
have mined and graffed in my ſpirites, that ſoche craft of 
enditinge woll nat ben of mine acquaintaunce. And for 
rude wordes and boiſtous percen the herte of the herer to 
the inreſt point, and planten there the ſentence of thinges, 
ſo that with litel helpe it is able to tpring, this boke, that 
nothynge hath of the grete flode ot wytte, ne of ſemelyche 
colours, is dolven with rude wordes and boittous, and fo 
drawe togider to maken the catchers therot ben the more 
redy to hent ſentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and ſome with wers, as with red inke, and ſome with 
coles and chalke: and yet is there gode matter to the 
leude peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as hem think- 
eth for the time, and afterward the ſyght of the better 
colours yeven to hem more joye for the firſt leudeneſſe. 
So ſothly this leude clowdy occupacyon is not to 
prayſe, but by the leude, for comenly leude leudeneſſe 


ſcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els half, 
commendeth. Eke it ſhal ye ve fight that other precyous wil rende out the ſwerde of Hercules "ey thy 22 — - 
thynges ſhall be the more in reverence, In Latin and ſhulde ſet Hercules Gades a mite yet ſerther, and 4 


French hath many ſoveraine wittes had grete delyte to 
endite, and have many noble thinges fulfilde, but tertes 
there ben ſome that ſpeken their poiſye mater in Frenche, 
of whiche ſpeche the Frenche men have as gode a fantaſye 
as we have in heryng of Frenche mens Engliſthe. And 
many termes there ben in Englyſhe, whiche unneth we 
Engliſhe men connen declare the knowleginge : howe 
ſhould than a Frenche man borne ? ſoche termes conne- 


that he had power of ſtrength to pull 

Aliſander de noble might — 4. OD. the « 
al thinge to ben mayſter of Fraunce by might, there 5 
the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his grete ro- 
weſſe in victories ne might al yet conquete? 4 

| Certes | wote well, ther ſhall be made more ſcorne and 
Jape of me, that I ſo unworthely clothed altogither in the 


cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putica me in prees to 
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ſpeak of love, or els of the cauſes in that matter, ſithen 
al the gretteſt clerkes han had ynough to don, and as who 
faith gathered up clene toforne hem, and with ther ſharp 
ſithes of conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes 
and noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an other, 
Envye forſothe commendeih noughte his reſon, that he 
bath in hain, be it never fo truſty. And although theſe 
noble repers, as gode workmen and worthy ther hier, han 
al draw and bounde up in the ſheves, and made many 
ſhockes, yet have I entample to gader the ſmale crommes, 
and fullin ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde 
among the ſmalle houndes, notwithſtanding the travaile of 
the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al the re- 
miſſailes, as trenchours, and the relefe to bere to the al- 
meſſe Yet alſo have I leve of the noble huſbande Boece, 
although I be a ſtraunger of conninge to come after his 
doEtrine, and theſe grete workmen, and glene my hand- 
fuls of the ſhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile 
ought of my ful, to encreſe my porcion with that I ſhal 
drawe by privyties out of ſhockes; a ſlye ſervaunte in his 
owne helpe is otten moche commended ; knowynge of 
trouthe in cauſes of thynges, was more hardier in the 
firſte ſechers, and fo ſayih Ariſtotle, and lighter in us that 
han folowed after. For ther paflivg ſtudy han freſhed our 
wittes, and oure underſtandynge han excited in conſidera- 
cion ot trouth by ſharpnes ot ther reſons. Unerly theſe 
thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, it is 
lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they me be- 
tiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in wintere, whan 
the wether out of meſure was boiſtous, and the wyld wynd 
Boreas, as his kind aſketh, with dryinge coldes maked 
the wawes of the ocean fe ſo to ariſe 2 over the 
commune bankes that it was in point to ſpill all the erthe. 


The PRolo sus of the CanTERRURY Tales of 


CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


HEN that Aprilis with his ſhouris ſote, 
The drought of March had percid to the rote, 
And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, 
Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth 
Enſpirid hath, in every holt and heth 
The tender croppis; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn: 
And ſmalè foulis makin melodye, 
That ſle pin alle night with opin eye, 
(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage: 
And palmers for to ſekin ſtrange ſtrondes, 
To ſervin hallowes couth in ſondry landes: 
And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy bliſsfull martyr for to ſeke, 
That them hath holpin, whan that they were ſeke. 
Befell that in that ſeſon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as1 lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into chat hoſtery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felaſhip; and pilgrimes wer they all; 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride, 
The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt: | 
And ſhorily whan the ſunne was to reſt, 
So had I ſpokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ber felaſhip anone ;. 


* 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


And madè forward erli for to riſe, 
To take our weye, ther as I did deviſe. 
But nathleſs while that I have time aud ſpace, 
Er' that I farther in this tale pace, 
Methinkith it accordaunt to reſon, 
To tell you alle the condition 
Of ech of them, ſo as it ſemid me, 
And which they werin, and of what degree, 
And eke in what array that they wer in: 
And at a knight then woll I firſt begin. 


The Kn1iGcurT. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firſt began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy. 
Full worthy was he in his lordis werre, 
And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethnels ; 
And evyr honoured for his worthineſs. 
At Aleſſandre he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle nacions in Pruce ; 
In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada; in the ſege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 
At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 
W han that they wer won ; and in the grete ſee 
At many'a noble army had he be: 
At mortal battails had he b en fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at Trameſene, 
In liſtis thrys, and alwey ſlein his fo. 
This ilke worthy knight had ben alto 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 
Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 
And evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; 
And though that he was worthy, he was wiſe ; 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, 
He nevir yet no villany ne faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight : 
He was a very parfit gentil knight. 
But for to tellin you of his array, 
His hors wer good; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuſtian he werid a gipon, 
Alle beſmottrid with his haburgeon, 
For he was late ycome from his viage, 
And weate for to do his pilgrimage. 


The Hovss of FAME. 
The Firſt Boke, 


OW herkin, as I have you ſaied, 

What that I mette or I abraied, 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it was night, to ſlepe I laie, 

Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill aflepe wondir fone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

On pilgrimage milis two 

To the corps of ſainct Leonarde, 

To makin lithe that erſt was harde, 
But as me ſlept me mette I was 

Within a temple” imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 


Of golde, ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 
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Fette in dio riche tabirnacles, 

And with perre mo pinnacels, 

And mo curious portraituris, 

And queiat manir of figuris _ 

Of golde worke, then I fawe evir. 
But certainly I n'ilt nevir 

Where that it was, but well wiſt I 

It was of Venus redily 

This temple, for in purtreiture 

we none right her figure 

Nakid yfletyng in a ſe, 

And alſo on her hedde parde 

Her roſy garland white and redde, 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 

Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 

Her blinde ſonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his face ywas full broune. 
But as I romid up and doune, 

1 founde that on the wall there was 

Thus written on a table” of bras. 
woll now ſyng, if that I can, 

The armis, and alſo the man, 

That firſt came through his deſtine 

Fugitife fro Troye the countre 

. Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 

Unto the itrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ſtorie' anone, 

As I ſhall tellin you echone. 
Firſt ſawe I the diſtruccion 

Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 

With his falſe untrue forſwerynges, 

And with his chere and his leſynges, 

That made a horſe, brought into Troye, 

By whiche Trojans loſte all their joye. 
And aftir this was graved, alas! 

How llions caſtill affailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus flain, 

And Polites his ſonne certain, 

Diſpitouſly of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe I howe Venus, 

When that ſhe ſawe the caſtill brende, 

Doune from hevin ſhe gan difcende, 

And bade her ſonne Æneas fle, 

And how he fled, and how that he 

Eſcapid was from all the pres, 

And toke his fathre', old Anchiſes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie, 

Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 

I mene thilke that unbrennid were, 
Then ſawe I next that all in tere 

How Creuſa, Dan AEneas wife, 

W hom that he lovid all his life, 

And her yong ſonne clepid Iulo, 

And eke Aſcanius alfo, 

Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 

That it was pite for to here, 

And 1a a foreſt as thei went 

How at a tournyng of a went 

Creüſa was iloſte, alas! 

That rede not I, how that it was 

How he her fought, and how her ghoſte 

Bad hym to flie the Grekis hoſte, 

And faied he muſt into Itaile, 

As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 

That it was pitie for to here, 

When that her ſpirite gan appere, 

'The wordis that ſhe to bym faied, 

And for to kepe her ſonne hym praied. 


There ſawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meine, 
With his ſhippis began to faile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ſtreight as ere thei might in go. 

There ſawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 
That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

That hait ihavid all thy life 

Mercileſs all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and crie as thou were wode 

On Zolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 

So loude, that he ſhould ydrenche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any“ of ther ſavacion. 

There ſawe I foche tempeſt ariſe, 
That every herte might agriſe 
To fe it painted on the wall. 

There ſawe I eke gravis withall, 
Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 
Ywepyng with full wofall chere 
Ypraid Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan Æneas, 
Sithins that he your ſonne ywas. 


Gode counſaile of CuAUcER. 


F LIE fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 

Suffiſe unto thy gode though it be ſmall, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer 
Savour no more than the behovin ſhall, 
Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canſt rede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir it 'is no drede. 
Paine the not eche crokid to redreſſe, 
Ia truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reft ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 

Beware alſo to ſpurae again a nalle, 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy felf that demiſt othir's dede, 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it 'is no drede, 

That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſle ; 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy ſtall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
And trouthe the ſhall delivir, it 'is no drede. 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 


HIS wretchid world'is tranſmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun'is errour, 
But nathèleſſe the lacke of her favour 
Ne maie not doe me ſyng though that 1 die, 
Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune I do defie. 
Yet is me left the fight of my reſoun 
To knowia frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 
So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that ovir hymſelf hath maiſtrie, 
My ſuffiſaunce yſhal be my ſuccour, 
For finally fortune I do defie. 
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O Socrates, thou ſtedfaſt champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddiſt her oppreſſion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 
Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her colour, 
And that her moſte worſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulour, 
For finally fortune I do dehe. 


The anſwere of Fortune. 


No man is wretchid but hymſelf it wene, 

He that ybath hymſelf bath ſuſſiſaunce, 
Why ſaieſt thou then I am to the fo kene, 
That haſt thy ſelf out of my govirnaunce ? 

Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 
That thou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 

What woſt thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 

And eke thou haſt thy beſte frende alive. 

T have the taught divifion betwene 
Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 

The nedith not the gallè of an hine, 

That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now ſeeſt thou clere that wer in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieſt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
| And eke thou haſte thy beſte frende alive. 
How many have I refuſed to ſuſtene, 
Sith I have the foftrid in thy pleſaunce ? 

Wolt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 
That I ſhall be ate at thine ordinaunce ? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 

About the whele with othir muſt thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haſt thy beſte frende alive. 


The anſwere to Fortune, 


Thy lore I dampne, it is adverſitie, 
My frend maiſt thou not revin blind goddeſſe, 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 
Take hem again, let hem go lie a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſe 
Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure aſſaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Fortune. 


Thou piuchiſt at my mutabilitie, 
For I the lent a droppe of my richeſſe, 
And now me likith to withdrawia me, 
Why ſhoulditt thou my roialtie oppreſle ? 
The fe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 
The welkin hath might to thine, rain, and haile, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my. brotilneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile, 


The Plaintiffe. 


Lo, the' execucion of the majeſtie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, 
That fame thyng fortune yclepin ye, 
Ye blinde beftis full of leudenels ! 
The heven hath propirtie of ſikirneſo, 
This worlde hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 
The laſt daie is the ende of myne entreſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th' envoye of Fortune. 


Princes I praie you of your gentilneſſe, 


Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
Ven, . 


And I ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 
And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his beſt frende of his nobleneſſe 
That to ſome bettir ſtate he maie attain. 


Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about the ſame 
time with Chaucer. Out ot his prologue to his third book 
of the Fall of Princes a few ſtanzas are collected, which, be- 
ing compared with the ſtyle of his two contemporaries, 
will ſhow that our language was then not written by ca- 
price, but was in a ſettled ſtate, 


IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on ſoote, 
L And hath none horſe to releue his trauayle, 
W hote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruſt doth hym aſſayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle, 
Tight ſo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 

No ſuccour fynde my rudenes to redreſſe. 

I meane as thus, I haue no freih licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure, 
In my labour for to refreſh me: | 

Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr ſpringes clere and chriſtaline, 
That ſprange by touchyng of the Pegale, 
Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great ſcarcitie, 
To tame their tunnes with tome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw kis great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 

Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy ſoule troubled with trauayle, 

And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, 

Drede and vncunning haue made a ſtrong batail 
With werines my ſpirite to aſſayle, 

And with their ſubtil creping in moſt queint 
Hath made my ſpirit in makyng for to teinr. 

And ouermore, the ferefull trowardnes 

Of my ſtepmother called obliuion, 

Kath a baſtyll of foryetfulnes, 

To ſtoppe the paſſage, and ſhadow my reaſoa 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 

In tranſlating of new to quicke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquite. 

Thus was I ſet and ſtode in double werte 
At the metyng of fearefull wayes tvreyue, 
The one was this, who euer liſt to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conſtrayne, 
Bochas taccompliſh for to doe my payne, 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 


My penne to reit I durſt not procede. 
8 


Forteſcue was chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, in the 
reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471, after the 
battle of Tewkeſbury, and probably wrote moſt of his 
works in his privacy. The following paſſage is ſelected 
from his book of the Difference between an abſolute and 
limited Monarchy. | 


| © $42 may peraventure be marvelid by ſome men, 
why one Realme is a Lordſhyp only Royall, and the 
Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Jus Regale; 
and another Kyngdome is a Lordſchip, Royal and Politile, 
and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd Jus Poli- 
ticum & Regale ; ſythen thes two Princes beth of egall 
Aſtate. 
h 


. 
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To his dywie it may be anſweryd in this manner; The 
firſt Inſtitution of thes twoo Realinys, upon the Incorpo- 
ration of them, is the Cauſe of this diverfyte. 

When N-mbroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incornorae the firit Realme, and ſubduyd it to hym- 
felt by ! yrunnve, he wou d not have it governyd by any 
other Rule or [awe, but by his own Will; by which and 
for th accomnliduuent th reof he made it. And thcrfor, 
thouzh he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture de- 
nyyd to cal hym a Kvng, Quia Rex dicitur a Regend\ ; 

\hvch thyng he Cvd not, but opprefſyd the People by 
Nivghr, and thertor ke was a 'T'yrani, and callid . rimus Ty- 
ran rum But holy Writ caliith hym Robu/us Venator 
cram Deo, For a; the Hunter takyth the yl b<tte tor 
to (ele and eate hym; ſo Nembroth fubduyd to him the 


Fenple with Might, to have their ſervice and their goods, 


uſing upon them the Lordſchip that is callid Dominium Re- 
gale tantum, After hym Belus that was callid firlt a 
Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, and after hym other 
Panyms; They, by Example of Nembroth, made them 
Realmys, would not have them rulyd by other Lawys than 
by their own Wills, Which Lawys ben right good under 
good Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moſt reſemblyd 
to the Kyngdome of God, which reynith upon Man, rulyag 
him by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryſtyn Princes 
uſen the tame Lawe; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
tayen, Quel Principi plaucit Legis habet vigerem. And 
thus I ſuppole firſt beganne in Realmys, Dominium tantum 
Regale, But atterward, when Mankynd was more man- 
ſuete, and better diſpoſyd tp Vertue, Grete Communal- 
ties, as was the Felithip, that came into this Lond with 
Brute, wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; as after 
the Saying of the Philotopher, every Communaltie unyed 
Ol 1.415y parts mult needs have an Heed ; than they choſe 
the ſue Brute to be their Heed and Kyng. And they 
and he upon this Incorporation and Inſtitution, and onyng 
of themliclf into a Realme, ordeynyd the fame Realme to 
to be rulyd and juſtyfyd by ſuch Lawys, as they al would 
atll:nt unto ; which Law therfor is callid Pol/iticum ; and 
bycauſe it is mynyltrid by a Kyng, it is callid Regale. 
Diminium Politicum dicitur quafs Regimen, plurium Scientia, 


frye Con/ilis miniſtratum. The Kyng of Scotts reynith 


apon hi People by this Lawe, widelicet, Regimine Politico 
S Regali. And a+ Diodorus Sycuius faith, in his Boke de 
prijcis Hi/foriis, Ihe Realme of Egypte is rulid by the 
tame Lawe, and therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not 
his Lawes, without the Aſſent of his People. And in like 
forme as he faith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Fe- 
lici Arabia, and the Lond of Libie; And alſo the more 
parte of al the Realmys in Afrite. Which manner of Rule 
and Lordſhip, the ſayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith 
gretely. For it is not only good for the Prince, that may 
tnereby the more ſewerly do Juſtice, than by his owne 
Arbitiiment ; but it is allo good for his People that re- 
ceyve therby, tuch Juſlice as they deſyer themſelf. Now 
as me {eymih, it ys thewyd opinly ynough, why one Kyng 
rulyth and reynith on his People Dominio tantum Repali, 
and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Regali: For 
that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might of the 
Prince, and that other beganne, by the Deſier and Inſtitu- 
tion of the People of the fame Prince. 


Of the works of Sir Themas More it was neceſiary to 


give a lurger ſpecimen, both becauſe our language was 
then in a great degree formed and ſettled, and becauſe it 
appears tom Ben Jobnjan, that his works were conſidered 
as models of pure and elegant ſtyle. The tale which is 
placed firit, b:caufe earlieſt written, will ſhow what an 


attentive reader will, in peruſing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being v1iiFuled among thoſe claſſes who had no am- 
bition of refinement, or afteQation of novelty, has ſuffered 
very little change. There is another reaſon why the ex- 
tracts from this authour are more copious : hi works are 
2 and correctly printed, and may therefore be bet- 
ter truſten than any other edition of the Engliſh books of 
that, or the preceding ages, 


A merry jeſt how a ſergeant would learne to playe the 
frere. Written by maiſter Thomas More in his youth, 


Wt men alway, 
Aﬀyrme and fay, 

That beſt is for a man: 

Diligently, 
For to apply, 

The buſines that he can, 
And in no wyſe, 
To enterpryſe, 

An other faculte, 
For he that wyll, 
And can no ſkyll, 

Is never lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 
The hoſiers crafte, 

And falleth to making ſhone, 
The ſmythe that ſhall, 

To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper, 
With whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng ſcole, 

An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, 

| wene thall proue a fole. 

And an olde trot, 
That can I wor, 

Nothyng but kyſſe the cup, 

With her phiſick, 
Wil kepe one ſicke, 

Tyll ſhe have ſouſed hym vp. 

A man of lawe, 
That neuer ſawe, 

The wayes to bye and ſell, 
Wenyng to ryſe, 

By marc haundiſe, 

I with to ſpede hym well. * 
A marchaunt eke, 
That wyll goo ſeke, 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in ſute, 

Ty! he diſpute, 

His money cleane away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 
For euery ſtrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ſtrife, 
But by my life, 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter 
Wyll go ſmarter, 

In philoſophy, 

Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 


In theology, 
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All that enſue, 
Suche craftes new, 
They driue to farre a caft, 
That euermore, 
They do therfore, 

Bethrewe themſelfe at laſt. 
This thing was tryed 
And veretyed, 

Here by a ſergeaunt late, 
That thriftly was, 

Or he coulde pas, 
EKapped about the pate, 
Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A lictle play the frere: 
Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe howe it fyll, 

Take hede and ye ſhall here. 
It happed ſo, 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed, 
An hundred pounde 
Of nobles rounde, 

That had he layd afide : 
His ſonne he wolde, 

Should haue this golde, 
For to beginne with all : 

But to ſuffiſe 

His chylde, well thriſe, 

That money was to ſmal. 
Yet or this day 
I have hard ſay, 

That many a man certeſſe, 
Hath with good caſt, 

Be ryche at laſt, 
That hath begonne with leſſe. 
But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 
His money to imploy, 
That certainly, 
His policy, 
To ſee it was a joy, 
For leſt ſum blaſt, 
Myght ouer caſt, 
His ſhip, or by miſchaunce, 
Men with ſum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, : 
And miniſh his ſubſtaunce 
For to pur out, a a, 
Al maner dout, 
He made a good puruay, 
For every whyt, 
By his owne wyt, 
And toke an ether way : 
Firſt fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 
He dygged it in a pot, 
But then him thought, 
That way was nought, 
And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 
From thence agayne, 
To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Couetouſly, 
He ſupped ut fayre vp, 
In his owne breſt, 
He thought it beſt, 
His money to encloſe, 


Then wift he well, 
What euer fell, 

He coulde it neuer loſe, 
He borrowed then, 
Of other men, 

Money and marchaundiſe: 
Neuer payd it, 


Up he laid it, 


In like maner wyſe. 
Yet on the gere, 
That he would were, 

He reight not what he ſpent, 
So it were nyce, 
As for the price, 

Could him not miſcontent. 
With luſty ſporte, _ 
And with reſort, 

Of ioly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 

He liued merely. 
And men had ſworne, 
Some man is borne, 

To haue a lucky howre, 
And ſo was he, 
For ſuch degre, 

He gat and ſuche honour, 
That without dout, 
Whan he went out, 

A ſergeaunt well and fayre, 
Was redy ſtrayte, 
On him to wayte, 

As ſone as on the mayre. 
But he doubtleſſe, 
Of his mekeneſſe, 

Hated ſuch pompe and pride, 
And would not zo, 
Companied fo, 

But diewe himſelf a fide, 
To faint Katharine, 
Streight as a line, 

He gate him at a tyde, 
For deuocion, 
Or promocion, 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There ſpent he faſt, 
Till all were paſt, 

And to him came there meny, 
To aſke theyr det, 
But none could get, 

The valour of a peny. 
With viſage ſtout, 
He bare it out, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he was faine, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there, 
In greater feare, 

Than ere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 
Depart againe, 

But that he wiſt not whither. 
Than after this, 
To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So ſick al way, 


He myght not come abrode. 


| 
| 
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It happed than, 
A marchant man, 
That he ought money to, 
Of an oſſicere, 
Than gan enquere, 
W hat him was beſt to do. 
And he anſwerde, 
Be not aferde, 
Take an accion therfore, 
] you beheſte, 
I ſhall hym reſte, 
And than care for no more. 
I feare quod he, 
It wyll not be, 
For he wyll not come out. 
The ſergeaunt ſaid, 
Be not aftrayd, 
It ſhall be brought about. 
In many a game, 
Lyke to the ſame, 
Haue I bene well in vre, 
And for your fake, 
Let me be bake, 
But yf I do this cure. 
Thus part they both, 
And foorth then goth, 
A pace this officere, 
And for a day, 
All his array, 
He chaunged with a frere. 
So was he dight, 
That no man might, 
Hym for a frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 
He ſpake and looked, 
So religiouſly. 
Yet in a glaſſe, 
Or he would paſſe, 
He toted and he peered, 
His harte for pryde, 
Lepte in his ſyde, 
To ſee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 
Unto the place, 
He gveth withouten ſhame 
To do this dede, 
But now take hede, | 
For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny, 
And ſoftely, 


Streyght at the dore he knocked ; 


And a damſell, 
That hard hym well, 
There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere ſayd, 
Good ſpede tayre mayd, 
Here lodgeth ſuch a man, 
It is told me: 
Well ſyr quod ſhe, 
And yf he do what tham 
Quod he mayſtreſſe, 
No harme doutleſſe: 
It longeth for our order, 
To hurt no man, 
But as we can, 
Euery wight to fofder, 
With hym truly, 
Fayae ſpeake would 1. 
Sir quod the by my fay, 


He is ſo ſike, 
Ye be not lyke, 

To ſpeake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 

Yet I you pray, 

This much at my defire, 
Vouchelafe to do, 

As go hym to, 

And lay an auſten frere 
Would with hym ſpeke, 

And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 
Quad ſhe I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ſtyll, 

Tyll I come dowae agayn. 
Vp is ſhe go, EE” 
And told hym ſo, 

As ſhe was bode to fay, 

He miſtruſtying, 
No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And fetch him hyder, 

That we togyder, 

May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, 
Vp ſhe hym brought, 

No harme ſhe thought, 

But it made ſome folke wrothe. 
This officere, 

This fayned frere, 

Whan he was come aloft, 
He dopped than, 

And grete this man, 

Religiouſly and oft. 

And he agayn, 
Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than ſayd, 

Ye bediſmayd, 

With trouble I underſtande. 
In dede quod he, 

It hath with me, 

Bene better than it is, 

Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 

Yer ſhall it after this. 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, 

In counſayle yt you pleaſe, 
Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 

Shall ſet your heart at caſe. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marchaunt ſayd, 

Now ſay on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 
Whan there was none, 

But they alone, 

The frere with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I reſt the, 

Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace : 
Thou ſhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeſt not hence, 

For all the penſe, 
The mayre hath in his pouche. 
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This marchaunt there, 
* wrath and fere, 

e waxyng welnygh wood 
Sayd horſon thefe, * i 
With a miſchefe, 


Who hath taught the thy good. 


And with his fiſt, 
Vpon the lyſt, 

He gaue hym ſuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoſt in ſowne, 

The frere is ouerthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, | 

Leſt he the frere had ſlayne, 
Tyll with good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, 

He dawde hym v ne. 
The frere toke 4 — | 
And vp he ſtarte, 

And well he layde about, 
And fo there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a luſty clout. 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 

And claue togyder faſt, 
Tyll with luggyng, 

And with tuggyng, 

They fell downe bothe at laſt. 
Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a fadde ftroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke. 
So long aboue, 

They heue and ſhoue, 

Togider that at laſt, 

The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ſtrife, 

Hyed them vpward faſt. 
And whan they ſpye, 

The captaynes lye, 

Both waltring on the place, 
The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, 

The wenche behynde, 

Lent hym leyd on the flore, 
Many a ioule, 

About the noule, 

With a great batyldore. 
The wyfe came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holpe to kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 

Many a knocke, 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 
They layd his mace, 

About his face, 

That he was wood for payne: 
The fryre frappe, 

Gate many a ſwappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh ſlayne. 
Vp they hym lift, 

And with yll thrift, 
Hedlyng a long the ſtayre, 
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Downe they hym threwe, 
And ſayde adewe, 
Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere aroſe, 
But I ſuppoſe, | 
Amaſed was his hed, 
He ſhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 
He thought him well yfled, 
Quod he now loſt, 
Is all this coſt, 
We be neuer the nere. 
Ill mote he be, 
That cauſed me, 
To make myſelf a frere. 
Now maſters all, 
Here now [ ſhall, 
Ende there as | began, 
In any wyſe, 
I would auyſe, 
And counſayle euery man, 
His owne craft vſe, 
All newe refuſe, 
And lyghtly let them gone: 
Play not the frere, 
Now make good chere, 5 
And welcome euerych one. 


A ruful lamentacion (writen by maſter Thomas More in 
his youth) of the deth of quene Elifabeth mother to 
king Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the ſcuenth, 
and eldeſt doughter to king Edward the fourth, which 
quene Elifabeth dyed in childbed in February in the 
yere of our Lord 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne 
of king Henry the ſeuenth. 


O Ve that put your truſt and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle proſperite 
That fo lyue here as ye ſhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here yppon me. 
Enſaumple I thynke there may no better be. 
Your ſelfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was | not borne of olde worthy linage ? 
Was not my mother queene, my father. kyng? 
Was I nct a kinges fere in marriage? 

Had I not plenty of euery pleaſaunt thyng ? 
Mercifull God this is a ſtraunge reckenyng: 
Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, 
Hath me forſaken and lo now here I ly. 

If worſhip myght have kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. 
If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 
But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty meſſangere, 
Obey we muſt there is no remedy, 

Me hath he ſommoned, and lo now here I ly, 

Yet waslI late promiſed otherwyſe, 

This yere to liue in welth and delice, 

Lo where to commeth thy blandiſhyng promyſe, 
O falſe aſtrolagy and deuynatrice, 

Of goddes ſecretes makyng thy ſelfe ſo wyſe. 
How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet laſteth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitterneſſe, 

Thy ſingle pleaſure doubled is with pay ne. 
Account my forow firſt and my diitreſſe, 
In ſondry wyſe, and recken there agayne, 
The ioy that I haue had, and I dare ſayne, 
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For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 
More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 


Where are our caſtels, now where are our towers, 


Goodly Rychnondce ſone art thou gone from me, 
At Weſtminſter that cottly worke of yours, 
f.lyne owne dere lorde now thall I neuer fee. 
 Almizhty God vouchelate to graunt that ye, 
For vou an your children well may edefy. 
My pilyce bvided is, and io now here I ly, 
Adew myne owne dere ſpouſe my worthy lorde, 
"The taithifull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 
[1 n.ariaze an peaſable concorde, 
ro vour handes here I cicane reſyne, 
o be beſtowed vppon your children and myne. 
eit wer you father, and now mull ye ſupply, 
{he mothers part allo, for lo now here I ly. 
Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 
Go woire full oft it greued hath my mynde, 
that ve ſhould go where we thould ſeldome mete. 
Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 
© 1301tall tolke that we be very blynde, 
hat we leaſt feare, full oft it is molt nye, 
From you depart | fyrſt, and lo now here 1 lye. 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comtort your tonne, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fete, 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere, 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 
'ray for my foule, tor lo now here I ly. 
Alew lord Henry my louyng ſonne adew. 


Without good happe there may no ſuffiſe. 
Better is to be fortunate than wyſe. 

And therefore hath there ſome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, 
To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 
But for me liſt not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forſoke, 


The pleaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 


Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them. 
But let them write theyr labour is in vayne, 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſſe, 

Much better is than penury and payne. 
The nedy wretch that lingereth in diſtreſſe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortleſſe, 
A wery burden odious and loth, 
To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 
But he that by my fauour may aſcende, 
To mighty power and excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how bliſt condicion ſtandeth he: 
Him ſelf in honour and felicite, 
And ouer that, may forther and increaſe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reſt and peace. 
Now in this poynt there is no more to fay, 
Eche man hath of him ſelf the gouernaunce. 
Let euery wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 
Liſt for to live, and wyll him ſelfe enhaunce, 
In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be, 


TrHomas Moxe to them that truſt in Fortune. 


HOU that are prowde of honour, ſhape or kynne, 
That hepeſt vp this wretched worldes treaſure, 


Our lorde encteaſe your honour and eſtate, 
Adew wv doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God mike you vertuvus wyte and fortunate. 


Adew e ſwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

nau thalt ſwete babe (uche is thy deſteny, 

Thy mother never know, for lo now here I ly. 
Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my welbeloved fitters three, 

() lady Brizet other ſiſter niyne, 

1.9 h-re the ende of worldly vanitee. 

No well are ye that earthly foly flee, 

Aud heuenly thynges loue and magnity, 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 
Aicvw my lordes, adew my ladies all, 

Acew my taithful teruauntes cuerych one, 

Alew rv commons whom I neuer ſhall 

See in this world, whertore to the alone, 

Immor a God verely three and one, 

I me commence, Uhy infinite mercy, 

She to thy ſeruant, tor lo now here 1 ly. 


Certain meters in Engliſh written by maſter Thomas Mote 
in kys youth for the boke of fortune, and cauſed them to 


be printed in the begynnyag of that boke. 
The wordes of Fortune to the people. 


INE high eſtate power and auQtoritie, 
It ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
"That rickefſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Tov, reit, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
Lat any pleature or profit may come by, 
to mannes comtort, ayde, and ſuſtinaunce, 
I; all at wy deuyle and ordinaunce. 
\\ 1tzuut my taugur there is nothyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at laſt, 
To good concluſion, that tondly was begonne. 
And many a purpoſe, bounden ſure and faſt 
With wile proutavn, I haue ouercaſt. 


Thy fingers ſhrined with gold, thy taway ſkynae, 
With freih apparyle garnithed out of meaſure, 
And weneſt to have fortune at thy pleaſure, 
Caſt vp thyne eye, and loke how ſlipper chaunce, 
Illudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme the loketh as louely, fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She becketh and the ſmileth on every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 
As ſoone as Fortune lift 10 laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and diſceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thouſandes in a rout, 
Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte ſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Siluer, gold, riche perle, and precious ſtone : 
On whiche the maſed people gaſe and ftare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
Amyd her trcature and waueryng rycheſſe, 
Prowdly ſhe houeth as lady and empreſſe. 
Fatt by her ſyde doth wery labour ſtand, 
Pale fere allo, and ſorow all bewept, | 
Diſdayn and hatred on that other hand, 
Eke reitles watche fro ſlepe with trauayle kept, 
His eyes drowſy and lokyng as he flept. 
Before her ſtandeth daunger and enuy, 
Flattery, dyſceyt, miſchiefe and tiranny. 
About her commeth all the world to begge. 
He aſketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 
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He would in loue proſper aboue all thyng : 
He kneleth downe and would be made 1 
He forceth not ſo he may money haue, 
Though all the worlde accompt hym for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye ſee diners heddes, diuers wittes. 
Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 

Vnſtable here and there among them flittes : 
And at auenture downe her gittes fall, 

Catch who ſo may ſhe throweth great and ſmall 
Noto all men, as commeth ſonne or dewe, 

But for the moſt part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laſt. 

He that ſhe gaue them, loketh prowde and hye, 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, 
And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually, 

She vſeth to geue and take, and lily toſſe, 
One man, to wynnyng of an others loſſe. 

And when ſhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her. full fore, 
But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde, 

Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore. 
But in a whyle when ſhe loueth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 

And he her curſeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyſh people can not ceaſe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, beſely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym ſelf full wele, 
That may ſet once his hande vppon her whele. 

He holdeth faſt : but vpward as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perſe. 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherſe. 

Thus double fortune, when ſhe |yi reuerſe 
Her flipper fauour fro them that in her truſt, 
She fleeth her wey and |-yeth them in the duſt, 

She ſodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. 

And ſodeynly miſcheueth all the flocke. 
The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, 
In ſtede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moſt cruell proude mocke : 
The deynty mowth that ladyes kiſſed haue, 
She bryngeth in the caſe to kyſſe a knaue. 

In chaungyng of her courte, the chaunge ſhewth this, 
Vp ſtartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the. ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to loue, loue to deſpyght. 

This is her ſport, thus proueth ſhe her myght. 
Great boſte the maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 

And ſceth how fortunes houthold goeth to wrake. 
Faſt by her ſtandeth the wyle Socrates. 
Arriſtippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe 

Of olde philoſophers. And eke agaynſt the ſonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 

And wbylom of their foes ſtode fo in dout, 
That eche man haſtely gan to cary thence, 
And aſked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere qued he all myne with me about: 
Wiſedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leeſe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyſt felowihip to kepe 

With glad pouertee, Democritus alſo: 
Of which the fyrſt can neuer ceaſe but wepe, 


To ſee how thick the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchaſe care and wo. 
That other laugheth to ſee the foolyſh apes, 
Howe earneſtly they walk about theyr capes. 
Of this poore ſect, it is comen vſage, 
Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 
Baniſhing cleane all other ſurpluſage, 
They be cogtent, and of nothyng complayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 
But they more pleaſure haue a 3 folde, 
The ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 
Set fortunes ſervauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other eucr thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full. 
That one in ſuretye, that other lyke to fall. 
Who ly to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſhall, 
As great difference between them as we ſee, | 
Berwixte wreichednes and felicite. 
Nowe haue I ſhewed you bothe : theſe whiche ye lyſt. 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee : 
That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in your fyſt, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 
But in thys poynte and ye do after me, 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 
If that ye thynke your ſelfe to well at eaſe. 
And fyrſt vppon the louely ſhall the file, 


And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 


Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe: 

And foorth with all what fo thou lyſt deuiſe, 

She wyll the graunt it liberally parhappes : 

But for all that beware of after clappes. 
Recken you neuer of her fauoure ſure : 

Ye may in clowds as eaſily trace an hare, 

Or ia drye lande cauſe bikes to endure, 

And make the burnyng fyre his heate to ſpare, 

And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 


As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 


That of her nature is euer variable. 
Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, * 
Vppon thy knees as any ſeruaunt may, 
And in concluſion, that thou ſhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy ſervyce | dare fay. 
And lovke yet what the geueth the to day, 
With labour wonne the thall happly to morow 
Pluck it agayne out of thyne hande with ſorow. 
Wherefore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go,. 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande, 
Loue maner and vertue : they be onely tho. 
W hiche double fortune may not take the fro. 


Then mayſt thou boldly detye her turnyng chaunce : 


She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treaſure, 
Truſt not therein, and ſpende it liberally. 
Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meaſure, 
Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſkye. 
None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye, 
Remember nature tent the hyther bare, 
The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


TromMas Mont to them that ſeke Fortune. 


HO fo delyteth to prouen and affay, 

Y. Of waveryng fortune the vacertayne lot, 
If that the aunſwere pleaſe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for | commaunde you not, 
Fortune to truſt, and cke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fiſt, 
She renneth love, and turneth where ſhe lyſt. 
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1 he rollyng dyſe in x home your lucke doth ſtance, 
With u hole vahappy chaunce ye be fo wroth, 

Ye kno e your leite came neuer in myne hande. 
Lo in this pande be tyihe and trogges both. 
Caſt in your nette: but be you liete or lothe, 
Hold you content a: fortune lyſt aſſyne: 

For it is your owne filyng and not myne. - 

And though ia one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge no! there at, but beare a mery face. 

In mavy an other ihe thall it amende. 
here 15 no manic fo farre out of her grace, 
But he fomeryne hath comlort and ſolace: 
Ne none aga\ne lo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That i; full tarhtycd with her behauiour. 

Fortune i. !{taicly, fulemne, prowde, and hye: 
Aud rych-tle geueth, to haue Cort therefore. 
he nedy beggar catcheih an halfpeny: 

Sowe man a thoutande pounde, ſome leſſe ſome more. 
But for all that ſhe kepeth euer in ſtore, 
From cucry manne {ume parcel] of his wyll, 

Hat he nay pray thertore and ſerue her ſtyll. 

Sole nanne hath god, but chyldten hath he none, 
Some wanne hath both, but he can get none health, 
Same hath al thre, but vp to honvurs trone, 

Cen he no crepe, by no mancr of ſteſth. 

io {me the fendeth, children, ryches we'the, 
[{-nvur, woorthyp, and revertnce all hys life: 
But yet ſhe pyocheih hym wich a threwde wyte. 

Then for aſmuch as it is fortunes guyſe, 

T's graut no manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But a» her iclt. lyſt order and deupte, 

Doth every wanne his parte diuide and tax, 

I courſivie you eche one truſſe vp your packes, 
And tale no ihyng at all, or be content, 

With tuche tewarde as fortune hath you ſent. 

All tkynges in this buke that ye ſhall rede, 
Doe as ye lyſt, chere ſh:!! no manne you bynde, 
hem to beteue, as ſurely as your crede. 

But notwiink andyng certes in my mynce, 

[ durſt well {were, as true ve ſhall them fynde, 
la cucty poynt eche aulwere by and by, 

A. wie the iucgementes of altrouomye, 


The Defcripcion of Ricaary the thirde. 


ICHARDE he third ſonne, of whom we nowe en- 
1 cue, was ia wine and cuuſage gall with either of 
then, ia bodye and proweily tarte under them bothe, little 
of ſtatute, it) (eeuted of Vinines, cr ks backed, nis left 
toner much higher than his right, hard fauvured of vi- 
lage, and tuch az is in fates cafe warlye, in other menne 
otherw ic, he was malicious. Mrathfull, enuicus, and from 
atote hi birth, cuer frowarde. It is for trouth reported, 
that the duches his mother had fo much 2 dre io her tra- 
uaile, that thee coulde not buy deliuered of hym vncuite: 
and thit ber came into the worte 1111 the feete forwarde, 
as menne bee borne 0w.uaide, and (as the fame. runneth) 
allo not vntoched, whirher tnevwne of harred reporte aboue 
the trouthe, or elies that nature chauyged her courſe in hys 
beginninge, Whiche in the courſe of his lyte many thinges 
vrnaturallye commited None eutll capiaine was hee in 
the wirre, as to whiche his ditpoſicion was more meteiy 
then tor peace. Sundrye vittories hadde hee, and ſomme- 
tine gust bruwes, but neuer in delaulte a: for his owne 
puitac, ether of hardinefle or polytike order, free was 
hee calle of dy!pcnte, and ſomme hat aboue hys power 
libera.., with large gittes hee get him vnſtediaſte itende- 
ſlnippe, ton whiche hee was fain to pil and ſpoyle in other 
places, ani get him ſtedfaſt hatred. Hee was cloſe and 
ſecrete, à decge diiianuler, lowlve of counteynaunce, ar- 
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rogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardely hated, not leiting to kiſſe whome hee thoughte 
to kyll : diſpitious and cruell, not for euil will alway, but 
after for ambicion, and either for the ſuretie or encreaſe of 
his eſtate. Frende and foo was muche what indifferent, 
where his aduauntage grew, he ſpared no mans deathe, 
whoſe life withitoode his purpoſe. He flewe with his 
owne handes king Henry the fixt, being priſoner in the 
Tower, as menne conſtantly faye, and that without com- 
maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche woulde 
vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, haue ap- 
pointed that boocherly office, to ſome other then his owae 
borne brother. 

Somme wile menne alſo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brother of Cla- 
rence to his death: whiche hee reliſted openly, howbeit 
ſomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he that wer 
hartely minded to his welth. And they that thus deme, 
thiak that he long time in king Edwardes life, forethought 
to be king in that caſe the king his brother (whoſe life hee 
looked that euill dyete thoulde ſhorten) thoulde happen to 
deceaſe (as in dede he did) while his children wer yonge. 
And thei deme, that for thys intente he was gladde of his 
brother: death the duke of Clarence, whole life muſt 
nedes haue hindered hym fo entendynge, whither the ſame 
duke of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew the 
yonge king, or enterpriſed to be kyng himſelfe. But of 
al this pointe, is there no certaiatie, and wholo diuineth 
vppon conieQtures, maye as wel thote to farre as to ſhort. 
Howbeit this haue I by credible info: macion learned, that 
the ſelfe nighte in whiche kynge E:twarde died, one Myſ- 
tlebrooke longe ere mornyrge, came in greate hatte to the 
houte of one iottyer dwellyng in Reddecroffe ſtrete with- 
out Crepulgne: and when he was with haſtye rappyng 
quickly leiten in, bee thewed vrto Pottyer that kynge 
Edwarce was op en. By my trouthe manne quod 
Potiier then ri my mayſter the duke of Glouceſter bee 
kying:. Wat ciule hee hadie foo to thyake harde it is 
to tay?. wiyther hee being toward him, anye thynge 
knewe hat hee ſuche thyage puipoted, or otherwyſe had 
any e inkelynge thereof: tor hee was not likelye to ſpeake 
it ol noughte. | 

Bur noue to returne to the courſe of this byſtorye, were 
it that the duke or Glouceſter hadie of old toreminded 
this concluſion, or was nowe at etite thereunto moued, 
and putte in hope by the occaſion of the tender age of the 
younge princes, his nephues (as opportuni:ye and ly kely- 
hoode ct ſpede, puttcth a wanne in ccuiage of that hee 
never entended) certayn is it that hee contrived theyr de- 
itruccion, with the viurpacion of the regal dignitye vppon 
hywlcife, And for as muche as hee well wiſte and holpe 
to mayntayn, a long continued grudge and hearte. bren- 
nynge beiwene the quenes kinred and the kinges blood 
eyther partye enuying others authoritye, he nowe thought 
that their deuiſion thoulde bee (as it was in dede) a for- 
therlye begynnynge to the purſuite of his intente, and a 
ſure ground for the toundacion of al his buil.iing yf he 
might fir ſte vnder the pretext of reuengynge of ole diſ- 
pleaſute, abuſe the anger and ygnoraunce of the tone 
partie, to the deſtruccion of the tother: and then to 
wynne to his purpole as manye as he coulde : and thoſe that 
coulde not be wonne, myght be loſte ere they looked 
therefore, For of one thynge was hee certayne, that if 
his entente were perceived, he ſhold ſoone haue made 


p:ace beetweng the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 


Kynge Edwarde in his lite, albeit that this diſcencion 
beetwene hys frendes ſommew hat yrked hyw: yet in his 
good health he ſommewhat the leſſe regarded it, becauſe 
hee thought wharſoevuer bufines ſhoulde falle betwene them, 
bymſelfe ſhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 


— 


Bat in his laſt ficknefſe, when hee receiued his naturall 
ſtrengthe ſoo ſore enfebled, that hee dyſpayred all reco- 
uerye, then hee conſyderynge the youthe of his chyldren, 
albeit hee nothynge leſſe miſtruſted then that that happened, 
yet well forſeynge that manye harmes myghte growe by 
theyr debate, whyle the youth of hys children ſhoulde 
lacke diſcrecion of themſelf and good counſayle of their 
frendes, of whiche either party ſhold — for their 
owne commodity and rather by pleaſaunte aduyſe too wynne 
themſelfe fauour, thea by profitable adueriiſemente to do the 
children good, he called ſome of them before him that were 
at variaunce, and in eſpecyall the lorde marques Dorſette 
the quenes ſonne by her fyrſte houſebande, and Richarde 
the lorde Haſtynges, a noble man, than lorde chaumber- 
layne agayne whome the quene ſpecially grudged, for the 
great fauoure the kyng bare hym, and alſo for that ſhee 
thoughte hym ſecretely 71 with the kynge in wanton 
coumpanye. Her kynred alſo bare hym ſore, as well for 
that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce 
(whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene, 
claimed of the kinges former promyſe as for diverſe other 

eat giftes which hee receyued, that they loked for. 
When theſe lordes with diuerſe other of bothe the parties 
were comme in preſence, the kynge liftinge vppe himſelfe 
and vnderſette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyſe 
ſayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinſmenne and alies, 
in what plighte I lye you ſee, and I feele. By whiche the 
leſſe whyle I looke to lyue with you, the more depelye 
am 1 moued to care in what caſe I leaue you, for ſuch as 
I leaue you, ſuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they ſhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde you 
at varvaunce, myght happe to fall themſelfe at warre ere 
their diſcrecion woulde ferue to ſette you at goons: Ye ſe 
their youthe, of whiche I recken the onely ſuretie to reſte 
in youre concord. For it ſuffiſeth not that al you loue 
them, yf eche of you bate other. If they wer menne, 

our faithfulneſſe happelye woulde ſufſiſe. But childe- 

ood muſt be maintained by mens authoritye, and ſlipper 
youth vnderpropped with elder counſayle, which neither 
they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not. 
For whe reche laboureth to breake that the other maketh, and 
for hatred of ech of others parion, impugneth eche others 
counſayle, there muſt it nedes bee long ere anye good con- 
cluſion goe forwarde. And alto while either partye la- 
boureth to be chiefe, flattety ſhall haue more place then 
plaine and faithfull aduyſe, of whyche muſte needes enſue 
the euyll bringing ee of the 2 whoſe mynd in ten- 
der youth inte, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and 
drawe down with this noble realme to ruine, but if grace 
turn bim to wiftom : which if God fend, then thei that 
by euill menes before pleaſed him beſt, ſhal after fall far- 
theſt out of fauour, ſo that euer at length euill driftes 
drene to nought, and good plain wayes proſper. Great 
variaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway 
for great cauſes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, 
our miſconſttuccion turneth vnto worſe or a ſmal diſplea- 
ſure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil tongues 
agreueth, But this wote I well ye neuer had fo great 
cauſe of hatred, as ye haue of loue. That we be al men, 
that we be chriſten men, this ſhall I leave for prechers to 
tel you (and yet I wote nere whither any preachers wordes 
ought more to moue you, then his that is by and by gooy- 
ing to the place that thei all preache of.) But this thal I 
deſire you to remember, that the one parte of you is of 
my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche of yow with 
other, eyther of kinred or affinitie, whiche ſpirytuall 
kynred of affynyty, if the ſacramentes of Chriſtes churche, 
beare that weyghte with vs that woulde Godde thei did, 
ſhoulde no 
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fleſhlye conſanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that you 
loue together the worſe, for the ſelfe cauſe that you ought 
to loue the better. And yet that happeneth. And no 
where fynde wee fo deadlye debate, as amonge them, 
whyche by nature and lawe moſte oughte to agree toge- 
ther, Suche a peſtilente ſerpente is ambicion and deſyre of 
vaine glorye and ſoueraintye, whiche amonge ſtates where 
he once entreth crepeth foorth ſo farre, tyll with deuifion 
and variaunce hee turneth all to miſchiefe. Firſte longing 
to be nexte the beſt, afterwarde egall with the beſte, and 
at laſte chiefe and aboue the beſte. Of which unmo- 
derate appetite of woorſhip, and thereby of debate and 
diſſencion what loſſe, what ſorowe, what trouble hathe 
within theſe fewe yeares growen in this realme, I praye 
Godde as well forgeate as wee well remember. 

W hiche thinges yf I coulde as well hiue forefene, as I 
haue with my more payne then pleaſure proued, by 
Goddes bleſſed Ladie (that was euer his othe) I wonlde 
neuer haue won the courteſye of mennes knees, with the 
loſſe of ſoo many heades. But ſithen thynges paſſed can- 
not be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more beware, 
by what occaſion we haue taken foo greate hurte afore, 
that we efteſoones fall not in that occaſion agayne. Nowe 
be thoſe griefes paſſed, and all is (Godde be thanked) 
quiete, and likelie righte wel to proſper in wealthfull peace 
vnder youre coſeyns my children, if Godde ſende them 
life and you loue, Of whyche twoo thinges, the leſſe 
lofſe wer they by whome thoughe Godde dydde hys plea- 
ſure, yet ſhoulde the realme alway finde kinges and parad- 
venture as good kinges. Bur yt you among youre ſelfe in 
a Childes reygne fall at debate, many a good man ſhall 
periſh and happely he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde 
peace again. Wherfore in thefe laſt wordes that euer [ 
looke to ſpęeak with you: I exhort you and require you al, 
for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, tor the loue 
that I haue euer born to you, for the loue that our Lord 
beareth to vs all, from this time forwarde, all grieues for- 
gotten, eche of you loue other. Whiche I verelye truſte 
you will, if ye any thing earthly regard, either Godde or 
your king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne 
countrey, or your owne ſurety, And therewithal the 
king no longer enduring to ſitte vp, laide him down on his 
right fide, his face towarde them: and none was there 
preſent that coulde refrain from weping. But the lordes 
recomforting him with as good wordes as they could, and 
anſwering for the time as thei thought to ſtand with his 
pleaſure, there in his preſence (as by their wordes appered) 
ech torgaue other, and ioyned their hands together, when 
(as it atter appeared by their dede-) their hearts wer far a 
onder. As fone as the king was departed, the nobie 
prince his ſonne drew toward London, which at the time of 
his deceaſe, kept his houthold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the law and recourſe to iuſtice, 
was begon to be farre oute of good wyll and waxen wild, 
robbers and rivers walking at 4ibertie vncorrected. And 
for this encheaſon the prince was in the life of his father 
ſente thither, to the end that the authoritie of his pre- 
ſence, ſhould refraine euill diſpoſed parſons fro the yoldnes 
of their former outerages, to the gouernaunce and order- 
ing of this yong prince at his tending thyther, was there ap- 
pointed Sir Antony Woduile lord Rivers and brother vato 
the quene, a right honourable man, as valtaunte of 
hande as politike in countayle. Adioyned wer there vnto 
him other of the ſame partie, and in effect every one as he 
was nereſt of kin vntv the quene, fo was planted next 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not vnwiſely 
deuiſed, whereby her bloode mighte of youth be rooted in 
the princes fauor, the duke of Glouceſter turned vato their 


e moue vs to charitye, then the reſpecte of deſtruccion, and vpon that grounde ſet the foundacion of 
K. 
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all his vnhappy building. For whom ſoeuer he perceived, 
either at variance with them, or bearing himſelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, ſome by mouth, ſom by writing and 
ſecret meſſengers, that it neyther was reaſon nor in any 
wiſe to be ſuffered, that the yong king their maſter and 
kinſinanne, ſhoold bee in the handes and cuſtodye of his 
mothers kinred, ſequeſtred in maner from theyr compani 
and attendance, of which eueri one ought him as faithful 
ſeruice as they, and manye of them far more honorable 
part of kin then his mothers fide: whoſe blood (quod he) 
ſauing the kinges pleaſure, was ful vnmetely to be matched 
with his: whiche nowe to be as who ſay temoued from 
the kyng, and the leſſe noble to be left aboute him, is 
(quod he) neither honorable to hys mageſtic, nor vnto vs, 
and alſo to his grace no ſurety to haue the mightieſt of his 
trendes from him, and vnto vs no little jeopardy, to ſuffer 
our welproued euil willers, to grow in ouergtet authoritie 
with the prince in youth, namely which is lighte of be- 
liefe and ſone perſwaded. Ye remember | trow king Ed- 
ward himſelf, albeit he was a manne of age and ot diſ- 
crecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the bende, 
mute then ſtode either with his honour, or our profite, or 
with the commoditie of any manne els, except onely the 
immoderate aduauncement of them ſelfe. W hiche whither 
they ſorer thirlted after their one weale, or our woe, it 
wer hard I wene to geſſe. And if ſome folkes frendſhip 
had not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
pect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eaſily haue be 
trapped and brought to confuſion ſomme of vs ere this. 
V by not as eafily as they haue done ſome other alreadye, 
as neere of his royal bloode as we. But our Lord hath 
wrought his wil, and thanke be to his grace that peril is 
paſte. Howe be it as great is growing, yt wee {uffer this 
vonge kyng in cure enemyes hande, whiche without his 
wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his commaundement, 
to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God and good pro- 
uiſion forbyd. Of which good prouiſion none of us hath 
any thing the lefſe nede, tor the late made attonemente, 
in whiche the kinges pleaſure hadde more place then the 
parties willes, Nor none of vs | beleue is fo vnwyſe, 
ouer tone to truſte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or 
to think that an houerly kindnes, fodainely contract in 
one houre continued, yet ſcant a fortnight, ſhold be deper 
ſetled ia their ſtomackes: then a long accuttomed malice 
n. any yeres rooted. 

V.ith theſe wordes and writynges and ſuche other, the 
duke of Glouceſter lone fet a fyre, them that were of 
theuuſelf ethe to kindle, and in eſpeciall twayne, Edwarde 
duke of Buckingham, and Richarde lorde Haſtinges and 
chaumberlayn, both men of honour and of great power. 
The tone by longe ſucceſſion from his anceftrie, the tother 
by hi: office and the kinges fauor. Theſe two not bear- 
ing eche to other fo muche loue, as hatred bothe vato the 
quenes parte : in this poynte accorded together wyth the 
duke of Glouceſter, that they wolde vtterlye amoue fro 
the kynges companye, all his mothers frendes, vnder the 
name of their eneinyes. Vpon this concluded, the duke 
of Glouceſter vncerttandyng, that the lordes whiche at 
that tyme were abyute the kyng, entended to bryng him 
vppe to his coronacion, accoumpanied with ſuche power 
of theyr trendes, that it ſhoulde bee harde for hym to 
brynge his purpole to paſſe, without the gatheriog and 
great aſſemble of people and in maner of open warre, 
whereof the ende he witte was doubtuous, and in which 
the kyng being on their ſide, his part ſhould haue the face 
and name of a rebellion : he fecretly therefore by diuers 
meanes, cauſed the quene to be perſwaded and brought in 
the mynd, that it neither wer nede, and alſo thold be ieo- 
pardous, the king to come vp ſtrong. For where as nowe 
euery lorde loued other, and none other thing ſtudyed 
»ppon, but abvute the coronacioa and honoure of the 


king: if the lordes of her kinred ſhold aſſemble in the 
kinges name muche people, thei ſhould geue the lordes 
atwixte whome and them hadde bene ſommetyme debate, 
to feare and ſuſpecte, leſte they ſhoulde gather thys peo- 
ple, not for the kynges ſauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr deſtruccion, hauying more regarde 
ro their olde variaunce, then their newe attonement. For 
whiche cauſe thei ſhoulde aſſemble on the other partie 
muche people agayne for their defence, whoſe power ſhe 
wyſte wel farre ſttetched. And thus thould all the realme 
fall on a rote. And of al the hurte that therof ſhould en- 
ſue, which was likely not to be litle, and the moſt harme 
there like to fal wher ſhe left would, all the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and ſay that thei 
had vawyſelye and vatrewlye alſo, broken the amitie and 
peace that the kyng her huſband fo prudentelye made, be- 
twene hys kinne and hers in his death bed, and whiche 
the other party faithfully obſerued. 

The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, fuche woorde 
ſente vnto her ſonne, and vnto her brother being aboute 
the kynge, and ouer that the duke of Glouceſter hymſelfe 
and other lordes the chiefe of hys bende, wrote vnto the 
kynge ſoo reuerentelye, and to the queenes frendes, there 
ſoo louyngelye, that they nothynge earthelye myſtruſtynge, 
broughte the kynge vppe in greate haſte, not in good 
ſpede, with a ſober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, when theſe 
dukes of Glouceſter and Buckyngham came thither. 
W here remained behynd, the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, 
entendyng on the morowe to folow the kynge, and bee 
with hym at Stonye Stratford miles thence, 
earely or hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 
muche frendely chere betwene theſe dukes and the lord 
Riuers a greate while. But incontinente after that they 
were oppenlye with greate courtetye departed, and the 
lorde Rivers lodged, the dukes fecretelye with a fewe of 
their moſte priuye frendes, ſette_ them downe in counſayle, 
wherin they ſpent a great parte of the nyght, And at 
their riſinge in the dawnyng of the day, thei ſent about 
priuily to their ſeruantes in their innes and loijgynges 
about, geuinge them commaundemente to make them ſelfe 
ſhortely readye, for their lordes wer to horſebackward, 
Vppon whiche meſſages, manye of their folke were atten- 
daunt, when manye of the lorde Rivers ſeruantes were vn- 
readye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes taken alſo into their 
cuſtodye the kayes of the inne, that none ſhoulde paſſe 
foorth without theyr licence. | 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye Strat- 
forde where the kynge laye, they hadde beeſtowed cer- 
tayne of theyr folke, that thoulde fend backe agayne, and 
compell to retourne, anye manne that were gotten oute of 
Northampton toward Stonye Strattorde, tyll they ſhould 
geue other lycence. For as muche as the dukes themſelfe 
entended for the thewe of theire dylygence, to bee the fyrite 
that ſhoulce that daye attende vppon the kynges highneſſe 
oute of that towne : thus bare they folke in hande. But 
when the lorde Ryuers vnderitode the gates cloſed, and the 
wayes on euerye fide beſette, neyther hys ſeruauntes nor 
hymſelf ſuffered to go oute, parceluyng well to greate a 
thyng without his knowledge not begun for noughte, 
comparyng this maner preſent with this laſt nightes chere, 
in ſo few houres ſo gret a chaunge marueyloullye miſliked. 
How be it fithe hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe 
hinrſelfe cloſe, hee woulde not, leſte he ſhoulde ſeeme to 
byde himſelfe for ſome lecret fcare uf hys owne faulte, 
whereof he ſaw no ſuch caule in hym felt: he determined 
vppon the furetie of his own conſcience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what thys matter myghte meane. 
Whome as foone as they fawe, they beganne to quarrell 
with hym, and faye, that hee intended to ſette diſtaunce 
beetweene the kyng2 and them, and to brynge them to con- 
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fuſion, but it ſhoulde not lye in hys power. And when 
hee beganne (as hee was a very well ſpoken manne) in 
goodly wiſe to excuſe himſelf, they taryed not the ende of 
his aunſwere, but ſhortely tooke hym and putte him in 
walde, and that done, foorthwyth wente to horſebacke, 
and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratforde. Where they 
founde the kinge with his companie readye to leape on 
horſebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue that lodging 
for them, becauſe it was to ſtreighte for bothe coumpanies. 
And hos as they came in his preſence, they lighte adowne 
with all their companie aboute them. To whome the duke 
of Buckingham faide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, 
kepe youre rowmes, And thus in goodly arraye, thei 
came to the kinge, and on theire knees in very humble 
wiſe, falued his grace ; whiche receyued them in very 
ioyous and amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor 
miſtruſtinge as yet. But euen by and by in his preſence, 
they piked a quarell to the lorde Richard Graye, the 
kynges other brother by his mother, ſayinge that hee with 
the lorde marques his brother and the lorde Rivers his 
vncle, hadde coumpaſſed to rule the kinge and the realme, 
and to ſette variaunce among the ſtates, and to ſubdewe 
and deſtroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
A whereof, they ſayde that the lorde Mar- 
ques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and thence 
taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent menne to the ſea. 
All whiche thinge theſe dukes wiſte well were done for 
ood purpoſes and neceffari by the whole counſaile at 
338 ſauing that ſomme what thei muſt fai. Vnto 


whiche woordes, the king aunſwered, what my brother 


Marques hath done I cannot faie, But in good faith I 
dare well aunſwere for my ne vncle Riuers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any ſuch matters. Ye my 


liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei haue kepte theire 


dealing in theſe matters farre fro the knowledge of your 
good grace. And foorthwith thei arreſted the lord Ri- 
charde and Sir Thomas Waughan knighte, in the kinges 
preſence, and broughte the king and all backe vato 
Northampton, where they tooke againe further counſaile. 
And there they ſent awaie from the kinge whom it pleaſed 
them, and feite newe feruantes aboute him, ſuche as 
lyked better them than him. At whiche dealinge hee 
wepte and was nothing contents, but it booted not. And 
at dyner the duke of Gloncetter ſente a diſhe from 
his owne table to the lord Rivers, prayinge him to bee of 
good chere, all ſhould be well inough. And he thanked 
the duke, and prayed the meſſenger to beare it to his ne- 
phewe the lorde Richard with the ſame meſſage for hi; 
comfort, who he thought had more nede of comfort, as 
one to whom fuch aduerſitie was ſtraunge. But him- 
ſelf had been al bis dayes in vre therewith, and therfore 
coulde beare it the better, But for al this coumfortable 
courteſye of the duke of Glouceſter he ſent the lord 
Riuers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan 
into the Northe countrey into diuers places to priſon, and 
afterward al to Pomfrait, where they were in concluſion 
beheaded. 


A letter written with a cole by Sir Tromas Mort to 
hys doughter maiſtres MaRGAAET Roper, within a 
whyle after he was priſoner in the Towre. 


MINI own good doughter, our lorde be thanked I 
am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet of 
minde : and of worldly thynges I no more deſyer then [ 
haue. I beſeche hym make vou all mery in the hope of 
heauen. And ſuch thynges as I ſom:what longed to talke 
with you all, concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde 
put theim into your myndes, as I truſte he dothe and 


better tg by hys holy ſpirite : who bleſſe you and preſerue 
you all, Written wyth a cole by your tender loving fa- 
ther, who in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, 
nor your babes, nor your nurſes, nor your good huſbandes, 
nor your good huſbindes ſhrewde wyues, nor your fathers 
ſhrewde wyfe neither, nor our other frendes, And thus 
fare ye hartely well for lacke of paper. 

Thomas More, knight, 


Two ſhort ballettes which Sir THomas Mort made Nor 
hys paſtime while he was priſoner in the Lower of Lon- 
don, 


Lew rs the loſt louer. 
V flatering fortune, loke thou neuer ſo fayre, 
Or neuer fo pleſantly begin to ſmile, 
As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 
During my life thou ſhalt me not begile. 
Truft ſhall I God, to entre in a while. 
Hys hauen or heauen ſure and vniforme. 
Euer after thy calme, loke I for a florme. 


Davy the dycer. 


ONG was | lady Lucke your ſeruing man, 
And now haue loſt agayne all that | gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 
Ye may not blame me though I beſhrew your cat, 
But in fayth I bleſſe you agayne a thouſand times, 
For lending me now ſome layſure to make rymes. 


At the ſame tfme with Sir Thomas More lived Shelton, : 
the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whoſe works it 
ſeems proper to inſert a few ftanzas, though he cannot be 
ſaid to have attained great elegance of language. 


The prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 


N Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath dur corne 

W han Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge halfe in ſcorne 
At our foly, and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

[ callynge to mynde the greate auctory te 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly 
With fresſhe viteraunce full ſeatencyouſly 
Dyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte 
| Whereby 1 rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
Maye neuer dye, but euermore endure 
vas fore moued to a forſe the ſame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone dyde me dyſcure 
And ſhewed that in this arte | was not ſure 
For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle 
Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle 

And not to v ryte, for he fo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be har-!e, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen ſuche er this 
But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge have 
What and be ſlyde downe, who thall hym faue > 


ks 
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Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and caſt 
That | ne wyſte what to do was beſte 
So ſore enwered that I was at the laſte 
Enforſed to ſlepe, and for to take fomE reſte 
And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte 
At Harwyche porte flun.brynge as I laye 
In myne h»ſtes houſe called powers keye. 


Of the wits that flouriſhed in the reign of Henry VIII 


EY OF THE. 


And nouriſhed hys ſacred flame, 
From whence no blairing ſparks do flye. 


Deſcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and Sleightes 
of Love. 


J 
UCH wayward wayes hath Love, that moſt part in 
diſcord 
Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſeldom do 
accord : 


none has been more frequently celebrated than the earl of Decyre is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 


Surry ; and this hittory would therefore have been 1mper- 
fe& without fome ſpecimens of his works, which yet it 
is not e.ſy to diſtinguiſh from thoſe of Sir Thomas What 
and others, with which they are confounded in the edition 
that has fallen into my hands. The three firſt are, I be- 
lie ve, Surry's ; the reſt, being of the ſame age, are ſe- 
lected. ſome as examples of different mesſures, and one ag 
the oldeſt compoſition which 1 have found in blank verſe, 


Deſcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, fave 
only the lover. 


H E ſoote ſeaſon that bud, and bloome fourth bringes, 
With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke tae vale, 

Tone Nightingall with fethers new ſhe finges ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale : 

Somer is come, for every [pray now ſpringes, 

The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges ; 

The fiihes flete with newe repayred ſcale : 

The adder all her ſlough away the flynges, 

The ſwift ſwallow puriueth the flyes ſmalle, 

The buſy bee her honey how ſhe mynges ; 

Wiater is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus I ſee among theſe pleaſant thynges 

Eche care decayes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


Deſcripcion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. 


HEN youth had led me half the race, 
Thar Cupides ſcourge had made me runne; 
looked back to meet the place, 
From whence my weaty courſe begunne: 

And thn | ſaw howe my deſyte 
Miſguidiug me had led the waye, 

Myae eyne to greedy of thevre hvre, 
Had made me loſe a better prey. 

For when in ſigtes | ſpent the day, 

And could nut cluake my grief with game; 
The boyling imuke dyd ttitl bewray, 
The preſent heat of ſecret flame: 

And when ſalt teares do bayne my breatt, 
Where love his pleaſent traynes hath ſown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, 

Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne. 

And when, myne eyen dyd ſtill purſue, 

The flying chaſe of theyre requeſt ; 
"Theyre greedy look; dyd oft renew, 
The hydden wounde within my breſte. 
When every loke theſe cheekes might ſtay ne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red; 
By outward fignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my hart was fled. 
But all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elſe thould ſee 
My ipeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breſt I clame, 

That worthipt Cupide ſecretely: 


\ 


The fimple hartes which he doth ſtrike with froward di- 
vers ſtroke. 

He cauſeth th' one to rage with golden burning darte, 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 

W hoſe gleames of burning fyre and eaſy ſparkes of flame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From eaſye ford where I myghte wade and paſs full well, 

He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark 
hell : 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do beſeke of Grace; 

He lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere Wonne 

To follow where my paynes were loſt, ere that my ſute 
be gunne. 

So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne 

From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryfe, and fo agayne 
returne, | 

I know how to content my ſelf in others luſt, 

Of little ſtuffe unto my ſelf to weave a webbe of truſt: 

And how to hyde my harmes with ſole dyſſembling chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would outwardly 
appeare. 

IT know how that the bloud forſakes the face for dred, 

And how by ſhame it (taynes agayne the Chekes with 

flamyng red: 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lutkes : 

The hammer of the reſtleſs forge I wote eke how it workes. 

I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 

But ofte the wordes come fourth awrye of him that loveth 
well. 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he ſhakes, 

In ſynging howe he doth complayne, in ſleeping how he 
wakes 

To languiſh without ache, ſickeleſſe for to conſume, 

A thouſand thynges for to devyſe, reſolvynge of his fume ; 

And though he lyite to fee his Ladyes Grace full fore 

Such pleatures as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe te- 
ſtore. 

I know to ſeke the tracte of my defyred foe, 

And fere to fynde that I do ſeek, but chiefly this J know, 

That Lovers muſt trans{ourme into the thynge beloved, 

And live (alas! who would believe?) with fprite from 
Lyfe removed. 

[ knowe in harty ſighes and laughters of the ſpleene, 


At once to chaunge my ſtate, my will, and eke my colour 


clene. 
I know how to deceyve my ſelf wythe others helpe, 
And how = Lyon chaſtiſed is, by beatynge of the 
w helpe. = 
In ſtandynge nere the fyre, I know how that [ freaſe ; 
Farre of I burne, in bothe I waſte, and ſo my Lyfe I leeſe. 
I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde, 
How _— . nete may take and maſe à harte of gentle 
e: 
Or elſe with ſeldom ſwe te to ſeaſon bepes of gall, 
Revived with a glympſe of Grace old forrowes to let fall. 
The hydden traynes | know, and ſecret ſnares of Leve, 
How ſoone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never may 
remove, 
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The flypper ſtate I know, the ſodein turnes from welthe 
The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and ſure deſpaired The Death of ZOROAS, an Egiptia# aſtronomer, in 
helthe. the firſt fight that Alexander had with the Perſians. 
Ne clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
A praiſe of his ladie. Gan paſſe the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 


EVE place you ladies and be gone, 
Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 
For here at hande approcheth one, 
Whoſe face will ſtayne you all. 
The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ſtone, 
I wiſhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 
In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy ; 
It would you all in heart ſuffiſe 
To ſee that lampe of joye. 
I think nature hath loſt the moulde, 
Where ſhe her ſhape did take ; 
Or elſe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 
She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whoſe like was never ſeene nor heard, 
'That any man can fynde. 
In lyfe the is Diana chaſt 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede ſtedfaſt; 
What will you more we ſay: 
If all the world were ſought fo farre, 
Who could finde ſuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ſtarre 
Within the froſty night. 


The Lover refuſed of his love, embraceth vertye. 


Y youthfull yeres are paſt, 
My joytul days are gone, 
My lyfe it may not laſt, | 
My grave and I am one. 
My myrth and joyes are fled, 
And I a man in wo, 
Defirous to be ded, 
My miſciefe to forgo. 
I burne and am a colde, 
L freeſe amyddes the fyer, 
I fee ſhe doth witholde 
That is my honeſt deſyre. 
I ſee my helpe at hande, 
I ſee my lyfe alſo, 
I ſee where ſhe doth ſtande 
That. is my deadly fo, 
I ſee how ſhe doth fee, 
And yet ſhe wil be blynde, 
I ſee in helpyng me, 
She ſekes and will not fynde. 
I ſee how ſhe doth wrye, 
When I begynne to mone, 
I ſee when I come nye, 
How fayne ſhe would be gone. 
I fee what wil ye more, 
She will me gladly kill, 
And you ſhall ſee therfore 
That ſhe ſhall have her will. 
I cannot live with ſtones, 
It is too hard a foode, 
I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good.. 
Vol. I. | — 


Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 


Shrowded with ſhafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes, 
Covered the ayre. Againſt full fatted bulles, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whole greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So Macedons againſt the Perſians fare, 

Now corpſes hyde the purpurde ſoyle with blood; 
Large ſlaughter on eche fide, but Perſes more, 

Moyſt fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte. 
The litening Macedon by ſwordes, by glea ves, 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereſt kya, 


Oxate preſerves with horſemen on a plumpe 


Before his carr, that none his charge ſhould give. 

Here ”=_ here groans, eche where ſtrong youth is 
nt: 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 

The Perſes ſoweth all kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 

His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym ſmytes the club, hym woundes farre ſtryking bowe,. 

And him the fling, and him the ſhining ſword ; : 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reſtes. 

Right over itoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke ; 

And in celeſtial] bodies he could tel! 

The moving meeting light, aſpect eclips, 

And influence, and conſtellations all ; 

W hat earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, — 

Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne fore warned death, 

How winter gendreth ſnow, What temperature 

In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the ſoyle, 


Whither the circle quadrate may become, 
Whether our tunes heavens: harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themſelves how great 
Proportion is; what way the erryng lightes 
Doth fend in courſe gayne that fyrſt movyng heaven; 
What, grees one from another diſtant be, 
What ftarr doth lett the hurtfull ſyre to rage, 
Or him more mylde what oppoſition makes, 
What fyre doth qualifye Mavorſes fyre, 
What houſe eche one doth ſeeke, what plannett raignes 
Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges 
I ſpeake, whole heaven he cloſeth in his brett, 
This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, ſith, 
He ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, 
Foreward he preſt in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 
Of his right hand defirous to be lain, 
The bouldeſt borne, and worthieſt in the feilde; 
And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 
And ſeking death, in fyrſt front of his rage, 
Comes deſperately to Alexanders face, 
At him with dartes one after other threwes, 
With reckleſſe wordes and clamour him provokes,. 
And ſayth, NeQanaks baſtard ſhameful] ſtayne 
Of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 
Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart, 
Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare — 
Apollo's laurell both for learninges laude, 

l 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


And eke for martiall praiſe, that in my ſhielde 
The ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr king, then any here. 
'The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 

he wilfull wight, and with ſoft words ayen, 

O monſtrou man (quoth he) what ſo thou art, 

I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 

"This lodge of Lore, the Muſes manhon marre ; 
That treature houſe this hand ſhall never ſpoyle, 
My ſword hall never bruiſe that ſkilfull brayne, 
Long gather'd heapes of ſcience ſone to ſpill ; 

O how fayre fruites may you io mortall men 
From Wiſdoms garden give; how many may 

By you the wiſer and the better prove: 

W hat error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 
Perſwadcs to be downe, tent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all theſe ſawes. When thus the ſovereign ſaid, 
Alighted Zoroas with ſword unſheathed, 

The careleſs king there ſmoate above the greve, 
At th' opening of his quithes wounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 
The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan _ > 
But yet his mynde he bent in any wite 

Hym to fo: beare, ſette ſputts unto his ſtede, 

And turnde away, left anger ot his ſmarte 

Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One M-leager could not bear this fight, 

But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, 

And cuit him in both knec: : he fell to ground, 
W herewith a whole rout came of ſouldiours ſterne, 
And all in pieces hewed the tely leg, 

But happely the ſoule fled to the ſtarres, * 
Whete, under him, he hath full fight of all, 
Whercat he gized here with reaching looke. 

"The Perſian, waild ſuch ſapience to forgoe, 

The very fone the Macedonians withr 

He wou have lived, king Alexander ſelſe 
IDende him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like pr:ife for conqueſt of his Vre, 
As for ſtoute men ia field that day fubdued, 
Who princes taught how to diſcerne a man, 
That in hi: head ſo rate a jewel beares, 

But over all thofe fame Camenes, thoſe ſame, 
I'tvine Camenes, whoſe honour he procurde, 

As tencer parent doth his danghrers weale, 
Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 
Do cheriſli hym deceaſt, and ſett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 


Ba'cluy wrote about 1550; his chief work is the Ship of 


Foeles, af whica the following extract will thew his ſtyle. 
Of Mockers and Scorners, and falſe Accuſers. 


Heartleſs fooles, haſte here to our doctrine, 
Leaue off the waves of your enormitie, 
Entorce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here thai! | ſhcwe you good and veririe : 
Encline, and ye finde ſhal! great proſperitie, 
Lnſuing the doctrine of our fathers ode, 
Ard goily lawes in valour worth great golde. 
Who that will followe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, ſhall finde auauncement : 


> Wherfoie ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 


Eaſue ye wiſdome, and leave your lewde intent, 
Wiſdome is the way of men moſt excellent: 
Therfore haue done, and ihortly ſpede your pace, 
To quaynt your felt and company with grace. 


of” 


Learne what is vertue, therin is great ſolace, 
Learne what is truth, ſadnes and prudence, 
Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchaſe, 
Forſake your folly and inconuenience, 
Ceate to be fooles, and ay to ſue offence, 
Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 
For it and wiſedome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wiſedome and vertue two thinge: are doubtles, 
Whiche man endueth with honour ſpeciall, 
But ſuche heartes as ſlepe in fooliſhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in this little barge in principall 
All foolith mockers I purpoſe to repreue, 
Clawe he his backe that feeleth itche or greue. 
Mockers and ſcorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough combe here will I clawe and grate, 
To proue it they will from their vice remeue, 
And leaue their folly, which cauſeth great debate: 
Suche caytiues ſpare neyther poore man nor eftate, 
And where their ſelfe are — — worthy deriſion, 
Other men to ſcorne is all their moſt condition. 
Yet are mo fool-s of this abuſion, 
Whiche of wiſe men deſpiſeth the doctrine, 
With mowes, mockes, 3 and colluſion, 


Rewarding rebukes for their good diſcipline: 


Shewe to ſuche wiſdome, yet thall they not encline 
Unto the ſame, but fer nothing therby, 
But mocke thy doctrine, till or openly. 

So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a tovle rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe ſhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in derifion haue fooles their fpeciall game. 
Correct a wiſe man that woulde eſchue ill name, 
And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. 

If by misfortune a rightwife man offence, 
He gladly ſuffereth a iuſte correction, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubieQion, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 
But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 
He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 

And fo is he fore wounded with the {ime, 

And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne. 

It alf> proued full otten is certayne, 

That they that on mockers alway their mindes call, 
Siali of all other be mocked at the laſt. 

He that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and faft, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his ſcornes caſt, 
Agiynit a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Another; vice, while he vſeth the ſame. 7 5 
But who that of ſinne is cleane in deede and thought, 
May him well ſcorne whole liuing is ſtarke nought. 
The ſcornes of Naball full dere thould haue been bought, 
It Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes fought, 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
Two and fortie children rent and torne, 

For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 

$5 might they curſe the time that they were borne, 
For th-ir mocking of this prophete diuine: 


So many other of this fort often mourne 


For their lewde mockes, and fall into ruine. 

Thus is it foly for wiſe men to encline, 

To this leude flocke of fooles, for fee thou ſhill 
Them moſte ſcorning that are moſt bad of all. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye mocking fooles that in ſcorne ſet your joy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punition : 
Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto deriſion, 
Which him after curſed for his tranſgreſſion, 
And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 
So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſion, 
Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke. 


About the year 1553 wrote Dr. #i//on, a man celebrated 
for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the extent of his know- 
ledge : what was the ſtate of our language in his time, 
the following may be of uſe to ſhow. 


Ronunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the voyce, 

countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, accordynge 
to the worthines of ſuche woordes and mater as by ſpeache 
are declared, The vſe hereof is ſuche for anye one that 
| liketh to haue prayſe for tellynge his tale in open aſſem- 
blie, that hauing a good tongue, and a comelye counte- 
naunce, he ſhal be thought to paſſe all other that haue 
the like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue much better learn- 
ing. The tonge geueth a certayne grace to euerye matter, 


Thus have I deduced the Engliſh language from the age 
of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; in ſome parts imperfeQly 
for want of materials; but I hope, at leaſt, in ſuch a 


* — 


and beautifieth the cauſe in like maner, as a ſwete ſoundynge 
lute muche ſetteth forthe a meane deuiſed ballade. Or as 
the ſounde of a good inſtrumente (tyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth muche delite, ſo a cleare ſoundyng voice com- 
forteth muche our deintie eares, with muche ſwete melo- 
die, and cauſeth ys to allowe the matter rather for the 
reporters ſake, then the reporter for the matters fake. 
Demoſthenes therfore, that tamouſe oratour, beyng aſked 
what was the chiefeſt point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe 
and onely praiſe to Pronuaciation ; being demaunded, 
what was the ſeconde, and the thirde, he ſtil made an- 
ſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none other aun- 
ſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaryng hereby that arte 
without vtteraunce can dooe nothyng, vtteraunce without 
arte can dooe right muche. And no doubte that man is in 
outwarde apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a 
cleane tongue, and a comely geſture of his body. Æſ- 
chines lykwyſe beyng banniſhed his countrie through De- 
moſthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own 
oration, and Demoſthenes aunſwere thereunto, by force 
whereof he was banniſhed, aad all they marueiled muche 
at the excellencie of the fame: then (q d Æſchines) you 
would have marueiled muche more if you had heard 
hymſelfe ſpeak it. Thus beyng caft in miſerie and ban- 
niſhed for euer, he could not but geue ſuche great reporte 
of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


manner that its progreſs may be eaſily traced, and the gra- 
dations obſerved, by which. ĩt advanced from its firſt rude- 
neſs to its preſent elegance, 
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RAMMAR, which is the art of uſing words pro- 
gerly, compriſes four parts; 442 Etymo- 
logy, Syntax, and Proſody. 

In this diviſion and order of the parts of grammar I fol- 
low the common grammarians, without enquiring whether 
a fitter diſtribution might not be found. Experience has 
long ſhewn this method to be fo diſtin as to obviate con- 
fuſion, and ſo comprehenſive as to prevent any inconve- 
nient omiſſions. I likewiſe uſe the terms already received, 
and already underſtood, though perhaps others more pro- 

r might ſometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other 
innovators, whoſe new terms have ſunk their learning into 
negle&, have left ſufficient warning againſt the trifling am- 
bition of teaching arts in a new language. 

OrTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into ſylla- 
Bles, and ſyllables into words, It therefore teaches previ- 
ouſly the form and ſound of letters. 


The letters of the Engliſh language are, 


Saxon. Roman, Italick. Old Engliſh. Name, 


a A 2 a a 
be 


fee 
dee 


* 


8 
0 


e 
ff 
ee 
2200 
1 
j conſonant, or ja 
ha 
el 


em 
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eſs 
tee 

1 

v conſonant, or va 
double u 

ex 

wy 

zee, more commonly 

i ard or uzzard, that 


is / hard. 
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Vor. I, 


TON G U E. 


To theſe may be added certain combinations of letters 
univerſally uſed in printing; as &, ſt, fl, N,b,&,f, ff, ſi. 
iſ, fi, ffi, ffl. and &. or and per ſe, and. 4, , f. fl, H, F, 
p. hf, H. f. fi, N, &. C, fc, fl, fl, ff. UH. ſi, (MN: ft, ffi, FT, 

Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becauſe 
anciently i and j, as- well as u and v, were exprefſed by 
the ſame character; but as thoſe letters, Which had al- 
ways different powers, have now different forms, our al- 
phabet may be properly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty- ſix letters, 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a double form, ex- 
cept /, s; of which ſis uſed in the beginning and middle, 
and s at the end. | | 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 


Such is the number generally received; but for i it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, Holy; 
before i, as from die, dying; from beautify, beautifying : 
in the words /ays, days, eyes ; and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with v, as /y/kem, ovrnua, 
Sympathy, cunradu. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a diph- 
thong; as raw, grew, view, wow, flowing, lowneſs, 

The ſounds of all the letters are various. | 

In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like ſome other 
grammarians, enquire into the original of their form as an 
antiquarian ; nor into their formation and prolation by the 
organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anaton:iſt, or phy ſiolo- 
gift; nor into the properties and.gradation of ſounds, or 
the elegance or harſhneſs of particular combinations, as a 
writer of univerſal and tranſcendental grammar. I confi. 
der the Engliſh alphabet only as it is Englith : and even in 
this narrow diſquiſition I follow the example of former 
grammarians, perhaps with more reverence than judgment, 
becauſe by writing in Englith I ſuppoſe my reader already 
acquainted with the Engliſh language ; and conſequently 
able to pronounce the letters, of which 1 teach the pro- 
nunciation ; and becauſe of ſounds in general it may be 
obſerved, that words are unable to Ceſcribe them. An 
account therefore of the primitive and ſimple letters is 
uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their ſound, and 


thoſe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 


A. 
A has three ſounds, the ſlender, open, and broad. 
A lender is found in moſt words, as face, mane ; and in 
words end ing in ation, as creation, ſalvation, generation. 
m 


* 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Ihe jlender 1: the proper Engliſh a, called very juſtly 


Eo is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded as e ſhort 


by Erpenius, in his Arzbick Grammar, @ Anglicum cum e and in people, where it is pronounced like ee, 


niſtu u, as havirg a middle found berw.en the open @ and 
The French hive a fimilar found in the word 


tlie . 
pais, and in theit e maſculige. 


A op-n is the a of the Italian, or nearly reſembles it ; as 


Father, rather, congratulate; fancy, glaſs. 

4 bruai reſembles the à ot the werman ;z 
call, 

Manv words pronounced 
written as, as fault, mault ; and we till ſay fault, wault. 
Ini was probably the Saxon ſound, for it is yet retained 
in the northern dialects, and in the ruſtick pronunciation; 
as maun ly man, haund for hand. 

The jhort à approaches to the à open, as graſs, 

The long a, it prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
13 always f]-nder, as graze, fame. : 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or ww. Ji 
or ay, a> in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the found of 
the long and ſlendet a, and differs not in the pronunciation 
from plane, wane. 

Hu or av has the ſound of the German a, as raw, 
naughty. 


as all, wall, 


I. 

I has a ſound, long, as fine ; and ſhort, as fin. 

That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be like- 
wiſe remarked in other letters, that the ſhort ſound is not 
the long ſound contracted, but a found wholly different. 

The long ſound in monoſyllables is always marked by the 


with a broad were anciently e final, as thin, thine, 


h is often ſounded before r as a ſhort u; as flirt, firft, 
irt. | 
It forms a diphthong only with e. as Feld. ſhield, which 
is ſounded as the double ee; except friend, which is 
founded as frind. | 

T is joined with eu in lieu, and ew in wiew; which 
tripthongs are ſounded as the open u. 


O is long, as bone, gbedient, corrading ; or ſhort, as 
black, knick, ablique, Jöll. | 

Women is pronounced wimen. 

The ſhort e has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe u, as 


ce is ſometimes found in Latin words not compleatly ſon, come. 


naturaliſed or aſſimilated, but is no Englith diphthong ; 
and is more properly expreſſed by ſingle e, as Ce/ar, Eneas. 


E 

E is the letter which occurs 
liſh language. 

E is long, as in ſcene ; or ſhort, as in ceilar, ſeparate, 
celebrate, min, thin. 

[t is always ſhort before a double conſonant, or two 
conſonants, as in vex, fperplexity, relent, mediar, riptile, 

ſerpent, ci!lar, ciffation, bleſſing, fell, felling, debt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
noſyllables that have no other vowel, as the; or proper 
names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; being uſed to modify 
the foregoing conſonant, as fince, once, hedge, oblige ; or 
to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, bane ; can, cane ; 
fin, fine; tin, tune; rob, rabe; Pop, pope; fr, Fire; 
car, care ; tub, tube. 

Almoſt all words which now terminate in conſonants 
ended anciently in e, as year, yeare ; wildneſs, wildneſſe ; 
which e probably had the force of the French e feminine, 
and conſtituted a ſyllable with its affociate conſonant ; for, 
in old editions, words are ſometimes divided thus, clea- re, 
fel-le, knowled-ge. This e was perhaps for a time vocal 
or ſilent in poetry as convenience required; but it has 
been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the 
filent e. | 

It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as 
glove, live, give. | 

It has ſometimes in the end of words a ſound obſcure, 
and ſcarcely perceptible, as open, ſbapen, ſbotten, thiſtle, 
participle, lucre. 

This fainineſs of ſound is found when e ſeparates a mute 
from a liquid, as in retten; or follows a mute and liquid, 
as in cattle, 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near; with i, as deign, 
receive; and with u or z, as new, flew, 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, clear, 
near. 

Ei is ſounded like e long, as ſeize, perceiving, 

Lu ſounds as u long and ſoft. 

E, a, u are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the ſound of u. | 

E may be ſaid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as 
agree, ſleeping, | 


molt frequently in the Eng- 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, 
approach; oa has the ſound of e long. | 

O is united to e in ſome words derived from Greek, as 
economy ; but oe being not an Engiith diphthong, they are 
better written as they are ſounded, with only e, economy, 

With i, as oil, ſoil, moil, noiſome. | 

This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the ſounds of the 
two letters as far as two ſounds can be united without 
being deſlroyed, and therefore approaches more nearly 
than any combination in our tongue to the notion of a 
diphthong. 

With e, as boot, Loot, cooler; oo has the ſound of the 
Italian . . 

With u or ww, as our, power, flower; but in ſome words 
has only the found of „ long, as in ſoul, bowl, ſow, grow. 
Theſe different ſounds are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſig- 
nifications ; as bow, an inſtrument for ſhooting ; bow, a 
depreſſion of the head: /ow, the the of a boar; /ow, to 
any ſeed ; bewwl, an orbicular body; bowl, a wooden 
veſſel. 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like » ſoft, as court ; ſome- 
times like 0 ſhort, as cough ; ſometimes like « cloſe, as 
could; or u open, as rough, tough; which uſe only can 
teach. 

Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of words which 
in Latin end in or, and are made Engliſh, as honour, labour, 
favour, from honor, labor, favor. | 

Some late innovators have ejected the u, without conſi- 
dering that the laſt ſyllable gives the found neither of or 
nor ur, but a ſound between them, if not compounded of 
both; beſides that they are probably derived to us fro 
the French nouns in eur, as honeur, faveur. : 


U. 

U is long in aſe, confyfion ; or ſhort, as us, cnc fon, 
£ It coale — = a, 7 pa. but has rather in theſe com- 
inations the force of the ww, as . „uit, quite, 
languiſh ; ſometimes in ui the i 08 RE - in 
Juice, It is ſometimes mute before a, e, i, , as guard 
gueſt, guiſe, buy, f 

U is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no ſound. 
Ue is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation 
of the French, as prorogue, ſynagogue, plague, wague, ha- 


rangue, 
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Y. | 

Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obſerves of one of 
the Roman letters, we might want without inconvenience, 
but that we have it, It ſupplies 


of words, as thy; before an i, as dying ; and is commonly ing in g. as 


retained in derivative words where it was part of a diph- 
thong in the primitive; as deftroy, deſtreyer; betray, be- 
trayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer ; ſay, ſayer ; day, days. 


TON GU E. 
; At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, /1u;, ſorg, 
reg. . 
Before e and i the ſound is uncertain. 
before e is ſoft, as gem, generation, except. in gear, 


the place of i at the end geld, geeſe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words end- 


ſinging, ſiranger, and generally before er at 
the end of words, as finger. 

G is mute before x, as gnaſh, ſign, foreign. 

before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantich, 


being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly uſed gibbet, gibe, giblets, giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, 


where # is now put, occurs very frequently in 


books. 
GENERAL Rol 


A vowel in the beginning or middle ſyllable, before two 
conſonants, is commonly ſhort, as gpporiunty. 

In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel before a fingle conſonant 
is ſhort, as fag, frog. 

Many is pronounced as if it were written manny. 


Of CONSONANTS. 


B. 
B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 
it is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb, climb, comb, womb. 
It is uſed before / and r, as black, brown. 


| C. 

C has before e and i the ſound of /; as ſincerely, cen- 
trick, century, circular, ciſtern, city, ficcity : before a, o, 
and u, it ſounds like &, as calm, concavity, copper, incorpo- 
rate, curioſity, cancupiſcence. 

C might be omitted in the language without loſs, ſince 
one of its founds might be ſupplied by /, and the other by 
k, but that it preſerves to the eye the etymology of words, 
as face from facies, captive from captivus. 

Ch has a found which is analyſed into %, as church, 
chin, crutch. It is the ſame ſound which the Italians give 
to the c fiwple before i and e, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is ſounded like 4 in words derived from the Greek, 
as chymiſt, ſcheme, choler. Arch is commonly ſounded ark 
before a vowel, as archangel; and with the Englith ſound 
of ch before a conſonant, as archbi/bop. 

Ch, in ſome French words not yet aſſimilated, ſounds 
like /þ, as machine, chaiſe. 

C, having no determinate ſound, according to Engliſh 
orthography, never ends a word; therefore we write 


flick, block, which were originally flicke, blecke, in ſuch 


words. C is now mute. 


It is uſed before / and , as chch, croſs, 


D. ; 
D is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 
It is uſed before r, as draw, droſs ; and ww, as dwell. 


. 
F. though having a name beginning with a vowel, it is 
numbered by the grammarians among the feini-vowels, yet 
has this quality of a mute, that it is commodiouſly founded 
before a liquid, as flaſk, fly, freckle. It has an unvariable 
found, except that of is ſometimes ſpoken nearly as ov. 


| G. 
G has two founds, one hard, as in „ gun; the 
other ſoft, as in gem, giant. r 


all old gingle, to which may be added Egypt and gyp/ey. 


G in the beginning of a word has the found of the hard 


g. as gheftly ; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it 


is quite ſilent, as though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho), rite, 


ſoute. 


It has often at the end the ſound of f, as laugh; whence 
laughter retains the ſame found in the middle; cough, 
trough, ſoug h, tough, enough, ſlough. 

It is not to be doubred, but that in the original pro- 


nunciation gh had the force of a conſonant, deeply gut- 


tural, which is ſtill continued among the Scotch. 
G is uſed before 6b, J, and r. 


H. 

H is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following 
vowel muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong emithon oi the 
breath, as hat, horſe. 

It ſeldom begins any but the firſt ſyllable, in which it is 
always founded with a full breath, except in Heir, herb, 
hoftler, honour, bumble, honeſt, humour, and their deriva- 
Lives. 

It ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in words 
compounded, as blockbead ; or derived from the Latin, as 
comprehended. 


F conſonant ſounds uniformly like the ſoft g, and is 
therefore a letter uſeleſs, except in etymology, as ej acula- 
tion, jeſter, jacand, juice. 


K. 

K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and 1, 
where, according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, as 
kept, king, ſhirt, ſkeptick, for ſo it ſhould be written, not 


ſeeptick, becauſe /c is ſounded like /, as in ſcene. 


It is uſed before u, as &nell, knot, but totally loſes its 
ſound in modern pronunciation. | 

K is never doubled : but c is uſed before it to ſhorteo 
the vowg! by a double conſonant, as cackle, pickle. 


L. 
L has in Englith the fame liquid ſound as in other lan- 
guages. | 

The cuſtom is to double the / at the end of monoſylla- 
bles, as Jud, will, full, Theſe words were originally 
written Lille, ville, fulle ; and when the e firit grew ſilent, 
and was atterwards omitted, the I was retained, to give 
force, according to the analogy of our language, to the 
foregoing vowel. | 

L is ſometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, calves, 
coulal, would, ſbou d. pſalm, talk, ſalmon, falcon. 

The Saxons, who delighted in guttural ſounds, ſome- 
times aſpirated the / at the beginning of words, as hla p, 
a haf, or bread ; hla end, à lord; but this pronunciation 
is now diſuſed. | 

Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, in 
Which the e is almoſt mute, as table, ſbuttle, 
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M. 
M ts always the ſame ſound, as murmur, monumental. 


N. 
X has a'was the ſame ſound, as noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after u, as damn, condemn, hymn. 


A 
P has always the ſame ſound, which the Welſh and 
Germans confound with B. 
P is ſometimes mute, as in p/alm, and between mand 7, 
as fen. 
Ph is uſed for f in words derived from the Greek, as 
philoſopher, philanthrophy, Philip. 


_ 


9, as in other laggvages, 15 always followed by u. and 
has a ſound which our Saxon anceftors well expreſſed by cp, 
cow, as quadrant, queen, equeſtrian, guilt, enquiry, quire, 
quotidian, Qu is never followed by u. 

Qu is ſometimes founded, in words derived from the 
French, like &, as conquer, liquor, riſque, chegucr. 


R. 

R has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other tongues, 

The Saxons uſed often to put þ before it, as before / 
at the beginning of words. 

Rh is uſed in words derived from the Greek, as myrrh, 
myrrhine, catarrhous, rheum, rhcamatick, rhyme. 

Re, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or 
French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, ſepulchre. 


S. 
S has a hiſſing ſound, as fibilation, fifter. 
A ſingle s ſeldom ends any word, except the third perſon 


of verbs, as /oves, grows; and the plurals of nouns, as Yung. 


trees, buſhes, di/ireſſes ; the pronouns this, his, ours, yours, 
us ; the adverb thus; and words derived from Latin, as 
rebus, ſurplus ; the cloſe being always either in /e, as houſe, 
horſe, or in fs, as graſs, dreſs, bliſs, leſs, ancienily graſſe, 
dreſſe. 

S ſingle, at the end of words, has a groffer ſound, like 
that of z, as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. 

It ſounds like z before jon, if a vowel goes before, as 
intruſion ; and like /, if it follows a conſonant, as con- 
verſron. | 

It ſounds like à before e mute, as refuſe, and before y 
final, as ro/y; and in thoſe words, boſom, deſire, wiſalom, 
priſon, priſoner, priſent, preſent, damſel, caſement. 


words, then, thence, and there, with their derivatives and 
compounds ; and in that, thoſe, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, 
they, this, theſe, them, though, thus, and in all words be- 
tween two vowels, as father, whether; and between r 
and a yowel, as burthen. 5 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faith- 
ful, Where it is ſoftened at the end of a word, an e fi- 
lent mult be added, as breath, breathe ; cloth, clothe. 


V. 2 
V has a ſound of near affinity to that of /, vain, va- 
nity. 
From / in the Iſlandick alphabet, v is only diſtinguiſhed 
by a diacritical point. 


Of v, wh'ch in diphthongs is often an unduubted vow- 
el, ſome grammarians have Coubted whether it ever be a 
conſonant ; and not rather as it is called a double « or on, 
as water may be reſolved into oxater ; but letters of the 
ſame ſound are always reckoned conſonants in other al- 
phabets: and it may he obſerved, that w follows a vowel 
without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance, as froffy 
win/er. 

Wh has a ſound accounted peculiar to the Engliſh, 
which the Saxon: better exprefſed by bp, Sw, as what, 
whence, whiting ; in whore only, and ſometimes in whole- 


ſome, wh is ſounded like a ſimple 5. 


X. 
AM begins no Engliſh word; it has the ſound of ks, as 


axle, extraneous, 


d 

Y, when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel ; when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant, ye, 
It is thought by ſome to be in all caſes a vowel. 
But it may be obſerved of y as of w, that it follows a 
vowel without any hiatus, as roſy youth. 

The chief argument by which w and y appear to be al- 
ways vowels is, that the ſounds which they are ſuppoſed 
to have as conſonants, cannot be uttered after a vowel, 
like that of all other conſonants ; thus we ſay, tu, at; 
do odd ; but in wed, desu, the two ſounds of w have no 
reſemblance of each other, 


Z. 
Z begins no word originally Engliſh ; it has the ſound, 
as its name izzard or / bard expreſſes, of an F uttered 
with cloſer compreſſion of the palate by the tongue, as 


[t is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be ſounded freeze, froze. 


before all conſonants, except x and 8, in which ſis com- 


priſed, x being only 4, and z a hard or groſs . This / 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed or:hoegy, or juſt utte- 


is therefore termed by grammarians ſue poteſtatis litera ; rance of 7vords, to be included; orthography being only 


the teaſon of which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed to be, that in ſome words it might be doubled 
at pleaſure. Thus we find in ſeveral languages: 

Demi, featter, ſileg ne, . ſdruccials, avellare, ogiyt, 
ſpombrare, ſgranare, ſhake, lumber, ſmell, ſnipe, ſpace, ſplen- 
* ſpring, ſqueeze, ſhrew, ep, firength, ſiramen, ri pe, 
Foentura, jel. 

S is mute in i/e, iland, demeſne, wiſcount. 


| F*. 

7 has its cuſtomary ſound, as take, temptation, 

Ti before a vowel has the ſound of fi, as ſalvation, ex- 
cept an / goes before, as queſtion, excepting likewiſe deri- 
vatives troin words ending in /y, a3 mighty, mightier. 

T5 has two ſounds ; the one ſoft, as thus, weather; 
the other hard, as thing, think, The ſound is ſoft in theſe 


the art ef expreſſing certain ſounds by proper characters. 
] have therefore obſerved in what words any of the letters 
are mute. f 
Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given long 
tables of words pronounced otherwiſe than they are writ- 
ten, and ſeem not ſufficiently to have conſidered, that of 
ngliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a double pro- 
nunciation, one curſory and colloquial, tbe other regular 
and ſolemn. The curſory pronunciation is always: vague 
and uncertain, being made different in different mouths 
negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or affectation. The folema 
pronunciation, though by no means immutable and per- 
manent, is yet always leſs remote from the orthography, 
and leſs liable to capricious innovation. They have how- 
ever go formed their tables according to the curſory 
ſpeech of thoſe with whom they happened to converſe ; 
2 F » 
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and concluding thæt the whole nation combines to vitiate 
language in one manner, have often eſtabliſhed the jargon 
of the loweſt of the people as the model of ſpeech. 

For pronunciation the beſt general rule is, to conſider 
thoſe as the moſt elegant ſpeakers who deviate leaſt from 
the written words. 

There have been many ſchemes offered for the emenda- 
tion and ſettlement of our orthography, which, like that of 
other nations, being formed by ch ince, or according to 
the fancy of the earlieſt writers in rude ages, was at firſt 
very various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently irregular. 
Of theſe reformers fome have endeavoured to accommo- 
date orthography better to the pronunciation, without con- 


ſidering that this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that 


for a model or ſtandard which is changing while they ap- 
ply it. Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with equal un- 
likelihood of ſucceſs, have endeavoured to -proportion the 
number of letters to that of ſounds, that every ſound may 
have its own character, and every character a fingle ſound. 
Such would be the orrhography of a new language to be 
formed by a ſynod of grammwrans upon principles of ſci- 
ence. But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books ufeleſs ? or 
what advantage would a new orthography 
valent to the confuſion and perplexity of 
tion? 

Some of theſe ſchemes T ſhall however exhibit, which 
may be uſed according to the diverſities of genius, as a 
guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators. 

One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of regular or- 
thography, was Sir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate to 
Queen Elizabeth, a man of real learning, and much prac- 
tilted in grammatical diſquiſitions. Had he written the 
following lines according to his ſcheme, they would have 
appeared thus : 


ch an altera- 


4 


At length Eraſmus that great injur'd name, 
The glory of the prieſthood, and the ſhame, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 
And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage. 


At lengd Eraſmus, dat gret ingurd adm, 
ae glort of de preithiid, and de zam, 
Stemmd de wild torrent of a barb'rous iz, 
And dro6v %6s höli Vaadals öff ve ſtix, 


After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. 
Gill, the celebrated maſter of St. PauPs ſchool in London ; 
which I cannot repreſent exactly for want of types, but 
will approach as nearly as | can by means of characters 
now in uſe, ſo as to make it underſtood, exhibiting two 
ſtanzas of Spenſer in the reformed orthography. 


Spenſer, book iii. canto 5. 
Uathankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed, 
With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite ? 
Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doſt ween with villanous deſpight, 
To blot ber honour, and her heay'aly light. 
Die, rather die, than ſo diſloyally, 
Deem of her high deſert, or ſeem ſo light, 
Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame ; then die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſloyally. 
But if to love diſloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach from me. 
What can leſs do, than her love therefore, ; 
Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore ? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
1 Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. 
aL, 
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Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth delerve ; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her tervice fwet re. 


Vnhankful-wre>, ſaid hj, iz/Sis $2 mid. 
Wid wid her ſoberain merſi 8ou duſt quit ? 
Dj hf xj ſaved bj her graſius did; 
But dou duſt wen wih vi'«aus diſpjt, 
Tu blot ber honor, and her hebnſj li$r, 
Dj, ra der di. den fo difloia)j, 
Djm of ber hib derert, or ſjm fo likt, 
Fair deh it iz tu run mor ram; Yen dj. 
Dj, rader dj. den tber luv difloialj. 
But if tu lun diſloialtj it bj. 
Sal den hat her Bat from deSez dor 
Mj broubt? ah! far bj ſu> reproↄ from mj. 
Wat kan I les du den her luv derfer, 
$i I her du reward kanot reſter? 
Dj, rader dj, and djix du her ſerv, 
Dix her ſerb, and liy z her ador. 
Dj ljf i gav, 8j ljf xj dub dezery ; 
Dj, rader di, den ever from her ſe. vis ſwer v. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who 


** equi- did not want an underſtanding which might have qua- 


lifed him for better employment. He feems to have been 
more ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed his 
book according to his own ſcheme ; which the following 
ſpecimen will make eaſily underitood : 

But whenfoever you have ocaſion to trouble their 
patience, or to come among them being troubled, it is bet- 
ter to ſtand upon your guard, than to truſt to their gen- 
theneſs. For Leun of your face, which they have 
moſt mind unto, provide a purſehood, made of coarſe 
boultering, to be drawn and knit about your collar, which 
for more ſafety is to be lined agaiat the eminent parts 
with woollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an inch and 
an half broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the 
temples and forehead, from one ear to the other; which 
_ ſowed in his place, join anto it two ſhort pieces of 
the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the checke, 
and then ſer an other piece about the breadth of a ſhilling 
againſt the top*of the noſe. At other times, when they 
are not angered, a little piece, half a quarter broad, to 
cover the eyes and parts about them, may ſerve thongh it 
be in the heat of the day. 

Bet penſoever you hay? occaſion to trubble deir patienc”, 
or to coom among dem beeing trubled, it is better ro ſtand 
upon por dan to truſt to Feir gentlenes. For de 
ſaf gard of your fac', pio Sey hav* moſt mind” unto, provid' 
a purſehood, mad* of coorſe boultering, to bee drawn and 
knit about your collar, pio for mor' fat'ty is to bee lined 
againſt d' eminent parts wir woolen cloz. Firſt cut a peec” 
about an ing and an half broad, and half a yard long, to 
read round by de temples and for' head, from one ear to Ye 
oder; pio beeing ſowed in his plac', join unto it two port 
peeces of the fam breact under 8e eys, for the bals ot de 
Cheeks, and then ſet an oder peec' about de breade of a 
Tilling againſt rhe top of de noſe. At oder tim's, pen dey 
ar* not angered, a little piec' half a m— broad, to cover 
de eys and parts about them, may ſerve dow; it be in the 
heat of Ye day. Butler on the Nature and Properties of 
Bees, 1634. 

In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent in- 
clination to change the orthography ; as appears, among 
other books, in ſuch editions of the works of Milton as 
were publiſhed by himſelf. Of theſe reformers every man 
had his own ſcheme ; but they agreed in one general de- 
ſign of accommodating the letters to the pronunciation, 
by ejecting ſuch as they thought ſuperfluous. Some of 
them would have written theſe lines thus: 

n 


* 
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All tae erth a pen, I want pens: or with the pronominal adjective 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place ſome, as I want ſome pens. : . 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. THe has a particular and definite ſignification. 
Piſhop Wilkins afterwards, in 2 great work of the ; The fruit 
philoſophical language, propoſed, without expecting to Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte | 
be followed, a regular orthography ; by which the Lord's Brought death into the world. _ Milton. 
prayer is to be written thus: That is, that particular fruit, and this werld in which 


Yer Fadher baitſh art in héven, halloed bi dhyi nam, wwe live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
dhyi cingaym cym, dhy vill bi dyn in erth as it is in beven, herbs for the uſe of man; that is, for thoſe beings that are 


Kc. cattle, and his 7 that is man. i 
We have fince had no general reformers ; but ſome in- be is uſed in both numbers. 

genious men have endeavoured to deſerve well of their I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 

country, by writing honor and labor for hanour and labour, Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 

ed for read in the preter-tenſe, ſais for ſays, repete for When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. Dryd. 

repeat, explane for explain, or declame for declaim. Of Many words are uſed without articles; as, 


theſe it may be ſaid, that as they have done no good, they 1. Proper names, as John, Alexander, 1 Ari- 
have done little harm; both becauſe they have innovated farchus, Feruſalem, Athens, Rome, London. oo is uſed 
little, and becauſe few have followed them. as a proper name. 

The Engliſh language has properly no dialects; the ſtyle 2. Abſtract names, as blackneſs, witchcraft, virtue, vice, 
of writers has no proteſſed diverſity in the ule of words, beauty, uglineſs, love, hatred, anger, 1 kindneſs. 
or of their flexions, and terminations, nor differs but by dif= 3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 
ferent degrees of ſkill or care, The oral diction is uniform thing is implied: This is not beer, but water; This is 
in no ſpacious country, but has leſs variation in England not vraſs, but feel. 
than in moſt other nations of equal extent. The language f 
of the northern counties retains many words now out of Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES. 
uſe, but which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick | | 
race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now ſeems The relations of Engliſh nouns to words going before 
harth and rough, but was probably uſed by our anceſtors. or following are not expreſſed by caſes, or changes of ter- 
The northern ſpeech is therefore not barbarous but ob- mination, but as in moſt. of the other European languages 
ſolete. The ſpeech in the weſtern provinces ſeems to dif- by prepoſitions, unleſs we may be ſaid to have a genitive 
fer from the general diction rather by a depraved pronun- caſe. | 
ciation, than by any real difference which letters would ; 
expreſs. Singular. 


Nom. Magiſter, a Maſter, the Maſter. 
ETYMO L OG F. Gen. Magiſtri, of 4 Maſter, of the Maſter, or 


Maſters, the Maſters, 
TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one word Dat. Magiſtro, 4% 4 Maſter, to the Maſter. 
from another, and the various modifications by which Acc. Magiſtrum, 4 Maſter, the Maſter, 


the ſenſe of the ſame word is diverſified ; as horſe, horſes; Voc. Magiſter, Maſter, O Maſter, 
eve, | lowed. | Abl. Magiſtro, frem a Maſter, from the Maſter. 
Of the Ax TIC IE. Plural. 
Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, the Maſters. 
The Engliſh have two articles, an or a, and the, Gen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters. 
Dar. Magiſtris, # Maſters, t the Maſters. 
Ax, 4. Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, the Maſters. 


A has an indefinite ſignification, and means one, with Voc, Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. 
ſome reference to more; as, This is à good book, that is, Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the Maſters, 
one among tbe buoks that are good, He was killed by a ſword, 
that is, /ome ſword, This is a better bock for a man than a Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 
2 that is, for one of thoſe that are men than one of thoſe Maſter Gen. Maſters. Plur. Maſters. 
that are boys. An army might enter without refiſtance, that Scholar, Gen, Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 
is, any army, | 8 
In the ſenſes in which we uſe à or an in the ſingular, Theſe genitives are always written with a mark of eli- 
we ſpeak in the plural without an article; as, theſe are ſion, maſter's, ſcholar's, according to an opinion long re- 
good books, | ceived, that the 's is a contraction of bis, as the ſoldier”s 
I have made an the original article, becauſe it is only waſour, for the ſoldier his valeur but this cannot be the 
the Saxon an, or æn, one, applied to a new ule, as the true original, becauſe 's is put to female nouns, Woman's 
German ein, and the French zn; the n being cut off be- beauty; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Fund's unrelenting 
fore a conſonant in the ſpeed of utterance. hate : and collective nouns, as Women's paſſions ; the rab- 
Grammarians of the laſt age direct, that an ſhould be bes inſolence ; the multitude's folly ; in all theſe caſes it is 
uſed before 5; whence it appears that the Engliſh an- 22 that his cannot be underſtood. We oy pot, 
t 


ciently N leſs. An is ſtill uſed before the ſilent 5, the foundation's frength, the diamonds luſtre, the winter's 
as an herb, an honeſt man but otherwiſe a ; us, ſeverity ; but in thele caſes his may be underſtood, he and 
bis having formerly been applied to neuters in the place 


A horſe, à horſe, my kingdom for à horſe. now ſupplied by it and its. 
Shakeſpeare, The learned and ſagacious Wallis, to whom every Eng- 

| [64 ; liſh grammarian owes a tribute of reverence, calls this 

As or a can only be joined with a ſingular, the corre- modification of the noun an adjedive poſſeſſive ; I think 
fpondent plural is the noun without an article, as I want wick no more propriety than he might have applied the 
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ſame to the genitive in equitum decus, Trej æ oris, or any 
other Latin genitive. Dr. Lewth, on the other part, ſup- 
2 the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive 
caſes. : 

This termination of the noun ſeems to conſtitute a real 
genitive indicating” poſſeſſion, It is derived to us from 
thoſe who declined rmid, a ſmith ; Gen. rmiver, of a 
ſmith ; Plur. rmider, or pmivap, /miths ; and ſo in two 
other of their ſeven declenſions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the 
old poets both the genitive and plural were longer by a 
ſyllable than the original word; #nitis, for knight's, in 
Chaucer ; kavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. 

When a word ends in 2, the genitive may be the ſame 
with the nominative, as Venus temple. 

The plural is formed by adding s, as table, tables ; fly, 
flies; Mer, fiſters ; word, woods ; or es where s could not 
otherwiſe be ſounded, as after ch, , ſb, x, K; after c 
ſounded like s, and g like j; the mute e is vocal before 5, 
as lance, ances ; outrage, outrages. 

The formation of the — and genitive ſingular is the 
Mw. 

A few words yet make the plural in u, as men, women, 
oxen, ſwine, and more anciently eyen and /boon. This for- 
mation is that which generally prevails in the Teutonick 
dialects. 

Words that end in f commonly form their plural by wes, 
as loaf, have: ; calf, calves. | 

Except a few, 7 muſfs ; chief, chien. So hoof, roof, 
proof, relief, miſchief, puff, cuff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from leuſe, 
mice from mouſe, geeſe from gooſe, feet from foot, dice from 
die, pence from penny, brethren from brother, children 
trom child, 

Plurals ending in 5 have for the 1 no genitives; 
but we ſay, Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits 
againſt the ladies hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords houſe may be faid for the 
houſe of Lerds ; but ſuch phraſes are not now in uſe; and 
ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels againſt them. They would 
commonly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as the Lord's 
houſe ma the houſe of Lords, or the houſe of a Lord. 
Beſides that the mark of elifion is improper, for in the Lords 
houſe nothing is cut off, 

Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of many other lan- 
guages, change their termination as they expreſs different 
lexes, as prince, princeſs ; actor, actreſs; lion, lioneſs ; hero, 
heroines. To theſe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added 
 arbitreſs, poeteſs, chauntreſs, ducheſs, tigreſs, governeſs, 
tutreſa, peereſs, authoreſs, traytreſs, and perhaps others. 
Of theſe variable terminations we have only a ſufficient 
number to make us feel our want, for when we ſay of a 
woman that ſhe is a philoſopher, an aſtronomer, a Failder, 
a weaver, a dancer, we perceive an impropriety in the 
termination which we cannot avoid; but we can ſay that 
ſhe is an archite&, a botaniſt, a fludent, becauſe theſe ter- 
minations have not annexed to them the notion of ſex. In 
words which the neceſſities of lite are often requiring, the 
ſex is diſtinguiſhed not by different terminations but by 
different names, AS A bull, acow; 2 horſe, a mare; equus, 
equa ; a cock, a hen ; and ſometimes by pronouns prefixed, 
as 4 he-goat,. a ſhe-goat: 


Of ApjEcrTives, 


Adjectives in the Engliſh language are wholly indeclin- 
able ; having neither caſe, gender, nor number, and being 
added to ſubſtantives in all relations without any change ; 
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The Compariſon of Adje&ives, 


The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by add- 
ing er, the ſuperlative by adding eff, to the poſitive ; as 


fair, fairer, faireft-; levely, lovelier, lovelieft; ſweet, 


ſweeter, ſweete/f; /ow, lower, loweſt; High, higher, 
higheſt. 

Some words are irregnlarly compared ; as good, better, 
bet; bad, worſe, wor ; little, leſs, leaſt ; near, nearer, 
next ; much, more, moſt ; many (or moe), more (ſor moer), 
moſt (for moet); late, latter, lateſt, or laſt. 

Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding , 
as nether, nethermoſt ; outer, outmoſt ; under, undermoſt ; 
up, upper, uppermoſt ; fore, former, PLE 

off is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, as rpmo/?, 
ſorthmoſt, ; 7 

Many adjeQtives do not admit of compariſon by tern i- 
nations, and are only compared by more and moſt, as bene- 
volent, more benevolent, mo/t beneylent. 

All adjectives may he compared by more and moſt, even 
when they have comparatives and ſuperlatives regularly 
formed; as fair; fairer, or more fair; faireſt, or moſt 


fair. 


In adjeQives that admit a regular compariſon, the com- 
parative more is oftener uſed than the ſuperlative mo, as 
more fair is oftener written for fairer, than a fair for 
faireft 

The compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain ; and 
being much regulated by commodiouſneſs of utterance, or 
agreeableneſs of ſound, is not eaſily reduced to rules, 

Monoſyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyſyllables, or words of more than two ſyllables, are 
ſeldom compared otherwiſe than by more and moſt, as de- 
plorable, more deplorable, moſt deplorable. | 

Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate in 
ſome, as fulſome, toilſome ; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, 
dreadful; in ing, as trifling, charming; in ous, as porous ; 
in leſs, as careleſs, harmleſs; in ed, as wretched; in id, 
as candid; in al, as mortal; in ent, as recent, fervent ; 
in ain, as certain; in ive, as miffive ; in dy, as woody ; 
in fy, as puffy ; in hy, as rocky, except lucky ; in my, as 
roomy ; in ny, as ſkinny ; in py, as ropy, except happy ; in 
ry, as hoary. 

Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet found in 
good writers formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; 
but in a language ſubjected ſo little and ſo lately to gram- 
mar, ſuch anomalies muſt frequently occur, 

So /bady is compared by Milton. 

She in ſbadie/t covert hid, 
Tun'd her noQturnal note, 
And wirtuous. > 
What ſhe wills to ſay or do, 
Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt. 
Parad. Lof. 

So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no gent authority, 

It is not fo decorous, in reſpe&t of God, that he 
ſhould immediately do all rhe meaneſt and triflinge/? 

things himſelf, without making uſe of any inferior o. 

ſubordinate miniſter. Ray on the Creation. 
Famous, by Milton. 

I ſhall be named among the famou/e/? 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Mzi/ton's Agoni/?. 


. Parad. Lo}, 


' Inventive, by Aſcham. 


Thole have the inwentive/t heads for all purpoſes, and 

roundeſt tongues in all matters. Aſcham's Po har hl 
Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortaleſt poiſons practiſed by the Weſt Indians, 


as, 4 good woman, good women, of a good woman; a good have ſome mixture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. 


good men, of good men. 


Bocen, 


A GRAMMAR OF THE b 


Natural, by Watton, might be ſtill properly continued in poetry ; they are uſed 
{ will now deliver a few of the propereſt and natural- ours and yours, and ate referred to a ſubſtantive, preced- 
conſiderations that belong to this piece. ing. as, thy houſe is larger than mine, but my garden ks 
| Wotton's Architecture. more ſpacious than thine, i i 8 
IWretched, by Jahnſin. * Their and theirs ate the poſſeſſives likewiſe of they. 
The wretcheder are the contemners cf all helps; ſuch when they is the plural of #, and therefore applied io 


umi als, deride diligence, things. 
az preſuming on their own naturals, deride dilig , a . A 
and mock at terms when they underſtand not things. Pronouns relative are, 20, which, what, whether, ayho- 


Ben. Johnſon. ſeever, whatſoever. 
. Foqverful, Ly Mittin. 


We hive tuttain'd one day in doubtfu! fight, Sing. and Plur. Sing. and Plur, 
What heav'n's great King hath pow'rfulle/? to ſend Nom. Who Nom. | Which 
Nainſt us from about his throne. Parad. Loſt. Gen. W hofe | Gen Of which, ar whoſe 


The termination in ½ may be accounted in ſome fort 2 Other oblique caſes. Whom | Other oblique caſes, Which 
1 1 LE ke 4 . . p< . * 
degree of compaiitun, by which the „ e is dimi- i n 8 FAG 
nithed below the poſitive, as black, blackiſh, or tending to W ho is now uſed in relation to perſons, aud which in re- 
blacknets ; alt, jaltiſh, or having a little taſte of falt: lation to things; but they were anciently confounded. At 
they therefore damit no compariſon. Thi; termination leaſt it was common to ſay, the man which, though I re- 


is teldom added but to words expreſſing ſenſible qualities, member no example of, the thing who, 2 
nor often to words of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely Whoſe is rather the poeticat than regular genitive of 


uled in the tvlema or ſublime ſtyle. which : ; 
The fruit 
Of Pronouns. Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


Pronouns in the Enzliſh language are, J, thou, he, with Whether is only uſed in the nominative and acculative 
their plurals we, ye, they; it, who, which, what, whether, caſes ; and has no plural, being applied only ro one of a 
whoſoever, whatſoever, my, mine, aur, ours, thy, thine, your, number, commonly to one of two, as, Whether of theſe is 
yours, his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, that, uther, another, left I know not, Whether ſhall I choaſe It is now almoſt 


the ſume, ſome. | obſolete. 
What, whether relative or interrogative, is without va- 
The pronouns perſonal are irregularly inflected. riation. ; 
; | Whofoewer, whatſcever, being compounded of who or 
Singular, Plural. what, and ſoever, follow the rule of their primitives. 
_ 1 We | * Gs 
Accuſ. and other | ingular, ural. 
oblique caſes. e Vs. — Theſe 
Nom. Thou Ye hat Thoſe 
; Ozlique, Thee You 4 . Other Others \ 
| Whether 


You is commonly uſed in modern writers for ye, particu- 
larly in the language of ceremony, where the ſecond per- The plural others is not uſed but when it is referred to a 
ſon plural is uſed for the ſecond perſon ſingular, Leu are ſubſtantive preceding, as / bave ſent other horſes. 1 bave 


my friend. not ſent the ſame horſos, but others. 
Another, being only an other, has no plural. 
- * Lan 6 Here, * and where, joined with certain particles, 
Im. e hey ; . | ve a relative and pronominal uſe. Hereof, herein, hereby 
0 2 Him Them ; Applied to maſculines. hereafter, rate, thereof, therein, 2 — 
Im. She They : 3 therewith, whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, where- 
Ob/ique. Her Them Applied to feminines, : with, which fiznify, of this, in this, &c. of that, in that, 
Nom. It They . hi &c. of which, in which, ce. 
Oblique, Its R * E a herefore and wherefore, which are properly, there for 


and where for, for that, for which, are now reckoned con- 
For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe he, and junctions, and continued in uſe. The reſt ſeem to be 


for its, his. ſſing by d | leQ, th | 
its, : paſſing by degrees into neglect, though proper, uſeful, 
The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other adjeQives, are and analogous. They are referred both — lar and 
without caſes or change of termination. plural antecedents. 


The ee of the firſt perſon is my, mine, our, ours; There àre two more words uſed only in conjunction with 
of the econd, thy, thine, you, yours ; of the third, from pronouns, own and elf. 
he, bis, trom ſhe, ber, and bers, and in the plural their, Own is added to poſſeſſives, both fingular and plural, 
theirs, for both ſexes. as my own hand, our own houſe. It is emphatical, and im- 
Our, yours, bers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive plies a ſilent contrariety or oppoſition ; as, 1 live in 
preceding is ſeparated by a verb, as Theſe are our books. own houſe, that is, not in a hired houſe. This I did with 
Theſe books are ours. Your children excel ours in flature, my own band, that is, without help, or not by proxy. 
but ours ſurpaſs 2 in learning. Self is added to poſſeſſives, as myſelf, yourſekves ; and 
Ours, yours, hers, theirs, notwithſtanding their ſeeming ſometimes to perſonal pronouns, as himſelf, itſelf, them- 
plural termination, are applied equally to ſingular and ſelves. It then, like own, expreſſes emphaſis and appoſi- 
plural ſubſtantives, as This book is ours. Theſe books are tion, as I did this myſelf, that is, not another; or it forms 
ours. | | a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt ourſelves by wain rage. 
Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a yowel, as Himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, is ſuppoſed by Wallis to 
mine amiable lady; which though now diſuſed ia proſe, be put by corruption, for his ſelf, it" ſelf, their ſelyes ; ſo 
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that ſelf is always a ſubſtantive. This ſeems juſtly ob- 
— og we ſay, He came himſelf ; Himſelf 220 do this ; 
where himſelf cannot be an accuſative. 


a 
Of the VERS. 


Engliſh verbs are active, as I he; or neuter, as I lan- 
guiſb. The neuters are formed like the actives. 
Moſt verbs ſignifying action may likewiſe ſignify condition 


or hatit, and become neuters, as I love, I am in love; J 


tribe, I am now ſtriking. 

Verbs have only two tenſes inflected in their termina- 
tions, the preſent, and fimple preterite ; the other tenſes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs have, /ball, will, 
let, may, can, and the infinitive of the active or neuter 
verb, | 

The paſſive voice is formed by joining the participle 
11 the ſubſtantive verb, as I am loved. 


To have, Indicative Mood. 


Preſent Tenſe, 
Sing. I have; thou haſt ; be hath or has; 
Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 


Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now 
more frequently uſed both in verſe and proſe, 


— Simple Preterite, 
Sing. J had; thou hadſt; he had; 
Plur. We had; ye had ; they had. 


Compound Preterite. 
Sing. I have had; thou hadſt had; he has er hath had; 
Plur. Ve have had; ye have had; they have had. 


Preterpluperfect. 
Sing. I had had; thou hadſt had; he had had; 
Plur. We had had; ye had had; they had had. 


Future. 
Sing. I ſhall have; thou ſhalt have; he ſhall have; 
Plur. We ſhall have; ye ſhall have; they ſhall have. 


Second Future. 
Sing. I will have ; thow wilt have ; he will have ; 
Plur. We will have ; ye will have ; they will have. 


By reading theſe future tenſes may be obſerved the va- 
riations of Hall and will. 


Imperative Mood. 


Sing. Have, or have thou ; let him have; 
Plur, Let us have; have, or have ye; let them have. 


Conjunctire Mood. 


Preſent. 
Sing. 1 have; thou have; he have; 
Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 


Preterite fimple as in the Indicative, 
Preterite compound. 


Sing. I have had; thou have had; be have had; 
Plur. We have had; ye have had ; they have had. 


| Future. 
Sing. I ſhall have; as in the Indicative, 
Vor. I. | 
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Second Future. 


Sing. J ſhall have had; thou ſhalt have had ; he ſhall 


have had ; 
Plur, We ſhall have had; ye ſhall have had; they ſhall 
have had, 


Potential. 


The potential form of ſpeaking is expreſſed by may, 


can, in the preſent ; and right, could, or ſhould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 


Preſent, 
Sing. I may have; thou mayft have; he may have; 
Plur. We may have; ye may have; they may have, 


Preterite. 
Sing. I might have; thou mightſ have; he might have. 
Plur. We might have; ye might have; they might have. 


Preſent. 
Sing. I can have; thou canſt have; he can have; 
Plur. We can have; ye can have; they can have, 


Preterite. 
Sing. I could have; thou couldſt have; he could have 
Plur. We could have ; ye could have ; they could have, 
In like manner ſhould is united to the verb. 


There is likewiſe a double Preterite. 


Sing. I ſhould have had; then ſhouldſt have had; he 


| ſhould have had. | 
Plur. We ſhould have had ; ye ſhould have had ; they 
ſhould have had. 


In like manner we uſe, I might have had; I could have 
had, c. 
Infinitive Mood. 


Preterite. To have had. 
Participle preter, Had. 


To Love. 
Indicative. Preſent. 


Sing. I love; thou loveſt; be loveth, or loves; 
Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


Preſent, To have. 
Participle preſent. Having. 


T Verb Active. 


Preterite fimple. 
Sing. I loved; thou lovedſt; he loved; x 
Phur. We loved; ye loved; they loved; 
Preterperfedt c ed, I have loved, &c. 
Preterpluperfet, I had loved, c. 
Future, I ſhall love, &c, I will love, &c. 


Imperative. 


i Sing. Love, or love thou ; let him love; 


Plur. Let us love; love, or love ye; let them love. 


| | Conjunctive. Preſent, 

Sing. I love; thou love; he love; 

Plur. Ve love; ye love; they love. 

Preterite fimphe, as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have loved, Cc. 

Future. I ſhall love, &c. 

Second Future, I ſhall have loved, c. 
0 
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ogy x 
Preſent, I may or can love, Tc. 
— might, could, or ſhould love, Oe. 


Double Pret. I might, could, or ſhould have loved, Se. 
Infinitive. 
Preterite. To have loved. 


Preſent. To love. 
_ Participle paſt. Loved. 


Participle preſent. Loving. 


The paſſive is formed by the addition of the ticiple 
preterite, to the different tenſes of the verb 1e be, which 
muſt therefore be here exhibited. 


Indicative, 
Sing. lam; thou art; he is; 
Plur. We are, or be; ye are, or be; they are, or be. 


Preſent. 


The plural be is now little in uſe. 


Preterite, 
Sing. I was; thou waſt or wert; he was; 
Plur, We were ; ye were; they were, 


Wert is properly of the conjunQive mood, and ought 
not to be uſed in the indicative. 
Preterite compound. I have been, Cc. 
Preterpluperfect. I had been, &c. 
Future. I ſhall or will be, &c. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou ; let him be ; 
Plur. Let us be; be ye ; let them be. 
Conjunctive. Preſent. 
Sing. I be; thou beeſt ; be be; 
Plur. We be; ye be; they be. 


Preterite. 
Sing. I were; thou wert; be were; 
Plur. We were ; ye were; they were. 
Preterite compound. I have been, Cc. 
Future, I ſhall have been, c. 


Potential. 
I may or can; would, could, er ſhould be; could, 
would, or ſhould have been, Cc. 


Infinitive. 
Preſent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 
Participle preſ. Being. Participle preter. Having been, 


Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 
I am loved, c. I was loved, c. I have been loved, Cc. 


Conjunctive Mood. 


If I be loved, c. If I were loved, Cc. 


If 7 ſhall have 
: deen loved, &c. 
Potential Mood. | 
may or can be loved, Cc. I might, could, or ſhould be 
ook &c. I might, could, or thould have been loved, 
c. 


Infinitive. 


Preſent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 


There is another form of Engliſh verbs, in which 
the iafinitive mood is joined to the verb dh in its vari- 


' ous inflexions, which are therefore to be learned in this 


place. 
To Do. 


Indicative. 
Sing. I do; thou doſt ; he doth ; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


Preſent. 
Preterite. 

Sing. I did ; thou didſt; he did; 

Plur. We did ; ye did ; they did. 


Preterite, &c. I have done, Cc. 
Future. I ſhall or will do, &c. 


I had done, &c. 


Imperative. 
Sing, Do thou ; let him do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ye ; let them do. 
ConjunQtive. Preſent. 
Sing. I do; thou do; he do; 
Plur. Ve do; ye do; they do. 


The reſt are as in the indicative. 


Infinitive. To do ; to have done. 
Participle preſ. Doing. Participle preter, Done. 


Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, as, I do love, I did 
love; fimply for I love, or I loved ; but this is conſidered 
as a vicious mode of ſpeech. 

It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, 

I do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come apain, Shakeſpeare. 

It is frequently joined with a negative ; as, I like ber, 
but I do not love ber; I wiſhed him ſucceſs, but did not 
help him. This, by cuſtom at leaſt, appears more eaſy, 
than the other form of expreſſing the ſame ſenſe by a ne- 
gative adverb after the verb, / /ike her, but love her not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſe- 
cond perſon, at leaſt in proſe, without the word do; as, 


Stop him, but do not hurt bim; Praiſe beauty, but do not 


Aote on it. 

Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which 
it is uſed through all the perſons; as, Do / /ive? Doft 
thou firike ne? Do they 1? Did I complain? Didſt 
thou love ber? Did ſhe die? So likewiſe in negative inter- 
rogations ; Do I not yet grieve? Did ſhe not die? 

Do and did are thus uſed only for the preſent and ſim- 
ple preterite. 
There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is uſed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter pa ſſi ves, as they are inflected according to the 
9 4 form by the help of the verb ſubſtantive to be: 

hey anſwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French; as, 

I am riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; Je me ſuis leve, French. 

[ was walked out, exieram ; Je n'etois promene. 

In like manner we commonly expreſs the preſent tenſe ; 
as, I am going, eo. I ain grieving, duleo. She is dying, 
illa moritur. The tempeſt is raging, furit procella. I am 
puriuing an enemy, hboftem inſequor. 80 the other tenſes, 
as, We were walking, irvyyxaroumn Twwmalzgils, I have been 
walking, I had been walking, i ſball or will be walking. 

There is another manner of uſing the active participle, 
which gives it a paſſive fignification ; as, The grammar is 
now printing, grammatica jam nunc chartis imprimitur. 
The brals is forging, gra ercuduntur. This is, in my opi- 
nion, a vitious expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe 
more pure, but now ſomewhat. obſolete: The book is a 
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inting, The braſs is a forging ; à being properly at, and laden, as well as fow'd, ſhew'd, bew'd, mow'd, haded, 
— and pen verbal nowns ſignifying action, accord- /aded, from the verbs to ſow, to ſhew, to bete, to mow 
ing to the analogy of this language. to load, or lade. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern Concerning theſe double participles it is difficult to give 
writers frequently confounded, or rather the conjunctive any rule; but he ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that 
is wholly neglected, when ſome convenience of verſification when a verb has a participle diſtinct from its preterite, as 
does not invite its revival. It is uſed among the purer write, wrote, written, that diſtin participle is more pro- 
writers of former times after if, though, ere, before, till or = and elegant, as The book is written, is better than The 
until, whether, except, unleſs, whatſoever, whomſoever, book is wrote. Wrote however may be uſed in poetry; at 
and words of wiſhing ; as, Doubtleſs then art our father, leaſt if we allow any authority to poets, who, in the ex- 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Iſrael acknowledge ultation of genius, think themſelves perhaps intitled to 
us not. trample on grammarians. 

ere are other anomalies in the preterite. 
Of InnEGULan VERBS. 1. Win, ſpin, begin, ſwim, firike, flick, fing, ling, fling, 
ring, wring, ſpring, ſwing, drink, fink, ſbrink, flink, come, 

The Engliſh verbs were divided by Ben Johnſon into run, find, bind, grind, wind, both in the preterite imperfect 
four conjugations, without any Treaſon ariſing from the and participle paſſive, give won, ſpun, begun, froum, firuch, 
nature of the language, which has properly but one con- fuck, fung, y vas flung, rung, wrung, ſprung, ſroung, . 
jugation, ſuch as has been exemplified ; from which all drunk, ſunk, ſbrunk, flung, come, run, faund, bound, ground, . 
deviations are to be conſidered as anomalies, which are wound. And moſt of them are alſo formed in the prete- 
indeed in our monoſyllable Saxon verbs and the verbs de- rite by a, as began, rang, ſang, ſprang, drank, came, ran, 
rived from them very frequent; but almoſt all the verbs and ſome others; but moſt of theſe are now obſolete, 
which have been adopted from other languages, follow Some in the participle paſſive likewiſe take en, as flricken, 
the regular form. firucken, drunken, bounden. 

Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular 2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, catch, buy, bring, 
only in the formation of the preterite, and its participle. think, work, make fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, 
Indeed, in the ſcantineſs of our conjugations, there is caught, bought, brought, thought, wrought. 
ſcarcely any other place for irregularity. t a great many of abel retain likewiſe the regular 

The firſt irregularity, is a flight deviation from the re- form, as teached, reached, beſeeched, catched, worked. 

ar form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction: 3. Take, ſhake, forſake, wwake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak, 
the laſt ſyllable ed is often joined with the former by ſup- bear, ſhear, ſwear, tear, weave, cleave, ſtrive, thrive, 
preſſion of e; as, loud for loved; after c, ch, /b, f, l, x, drive, ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, wwrite, bide, abide, ride, 
and after the conſonants /, th. when more ſtrongly pro- choſe, chuſe, tread, get, beget, forget, ſeethe, make in both 
nounced, and ſometimes after m, n, r, if preceded by a preterite and participle ook, forſook, woke, awake, Hod, 
ſhort vowel, f is uſed in pronunciation, but very ſeldom e, ſpoke, bore, ſhore, ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, 
in writing, rather than 4; as plac't, ſnatch't, ft, wak't, firove, throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, 
dwePt, ſmelt ; for plac'd, ſnatch'd, fiſh'd, wald, dwePd, abade, rode, choſe, trode, got, begot, forget. ſod. But we 
ſnel d; or placed, ſnatched, fiſhed, waked, dwelled, ſmelled, ſay likewiſe, thrive, riſe, ſmit, writ, abid, rid In the 

Thoſe words which terminate in 1, or J, or , make preterite ſome are likewiſe formed by a, as brake, pale, 
their preterite in t, even in ſolemn language; as crept, bare, ſbare, ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, 
felt, dwelt ; ſometimes after x, ed is changed into 7; as, and perhaps ſome others, but more rarely. In the parti- 
vext e this is not conſtant. | ciple paſſive are 2 of them formed by en, as taken, 

A long vowel is often changed into a ſhort one; thus, ſhaken, forſaken, broken, ſpoken, born, ſhorn, ſworn, torn, 
kept, flept, wept crept, ſeept ; from the verbs, to keep, to worn, woven, cloven, thriven, driven, riſen, ſmitten, rid- 
ſleep, to weep, to creep, to ſweep. den, choſen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgotten, ſodalen. 

Where 4 or t go before, the additional letter 4 or t, in And many do likewiſe retain the analogy in both, as 
this contracted form, coaleſce into one letter with the ra- waked, awaked, ſheared, weaved, leaved, abided, ſeetbed. 
dical 4 or ? if t were the radical, they coaleſce into :; 4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, ſute; 
but if 4 were the radical, then into d or t, as the one or in the participle paſſive, given, bidden, fitten ; but in both 
the other letter may be more eaſily pronounced: as, read, bid. | 
led, ſpread, ſbed, ſbred, Sid, hid, chid, fed, bled, bred, ſped, 5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, 
firid, rid; from the verhs, to read, to lead, to ſpred, to fy. ſlay, ſee, lie, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, 
Bed, to read, to bid, to hide, to chide, to feed, to bleed, threw, blew, crew, flew, flew, ſaw, lay; their participles 
to breed, to /pred, to fliride, to flide, io ride. And paſſive by n, drawn, known, grown, thrown, blown, 
thus, caſt, hurt, cot, bur, eat, beat, ſweat, fit, quit, ſmit, flawn, ſlain, ſeen, lien, lain. Yet from flee is made fled ; 
writ, bit, bit, met, ht; from the verbs, to caft, to hurt, from go, went, from the old 2wend, the participle is gone. 
to co/t, to burſt, to eat, to beat, to ſweat, to fit, to quit, to | 


ſmite, to write, to bite, to hit, to meet, to ſboot, And in Of DRERRIVATIOV. 
like manner, /ent, ſent, rent, girt; from the verbs, to lend, | 
to ſend, to rend, 10 gird. | That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily under- 


The participle preterite or paſſive is often formed in en, ſtood, it is neceſſary to enquire how.its derivative words 
inſtead of ed; as been, taken, given, ſlain, known, from are deduced from their primitives, and how the primitives 
the verbs to be, to tale, to give, to ſlay, to know. are borrowed from other languages. In this enquiry TI I 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only ſhall ſometimes copy Dr. Wallis, and ſometimes endeavour . 
written, bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, ſbotten, to ſupply his defects, and rectify his errours, 
choſen. broken ; but like wiſe writ, bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, Nouns are derived from verbs. 
ſhot, chaſe, broke, are promiſcuouſly uſed in the participle, The thing implied in the verb as done or produced, 3 
from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat, to beat, to hide, commonly either the preſent of the verb; as, to love, 
to chide, to ſboot, to chooſe, to break, and many ſuch like, Howe; to fright, a fright ; to fight, a fight ; or the preteriic 

In the ſame manner ſown, ſbewn, hewn, mewn, loaden, of the verb, as, to ſtrike, 1 trick or ſtrook, a role. 
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The action is the ſame _ the participle preſent, as 
hwing, frighting, fighting, flriking. 

JEET — ating, is denoted by the ſyllable 
er added to the verb, as lover, gy nnd ftriker, 

Subſtantives, adjeCtives, and ſometimes other parts of 
ſpeech, are changed into verbs: in which caſe the vowel 
is often lengthened, or the conſonant ſoftened : as, a houſe, 
to houſe; brats, to braze ; glaſs, to glaze ; graſs, to graze ; 
price, rige; breath, to breathe ; a fiſh, to fiſh ; oyl, 10 
/; further, to further; forward, to forward ; hinder, 
V hinder. 2 

Sometimes the termination en is added, eſpecially to ad- 
jectives ; as, hatte, to haſten ; length, to lengthen ; ſtrength. 
12 Hetben; ſhort, to ſhorten ; faſt, to faſten; white, 70 
reien; black, to blacken ; hard, to harden ; ſoft, to ſoften. 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by 
adding the termination 5; as, a louſe, /ouſy ; wealth, 
evealthy 3 health, healthy might, mighty ; worth, worthy ; 
wit, witty ; luſt, luſly; water, watery; earth, earthy ; 
wood, a wood, woody ; air, airy ; a heart, hearty ; a hand, 
handy. 


From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by. 


adding the termination ul, denoting abundance ; as, joy, 
joyful ; fruit, fruitful ; youth, youthful; care, careful; 
"ule, uſeful; delight, delightful ; plenty, plentiful; help, 
helpful. 

1 in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, but with ſome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination /ome 1s added, 
denoting ſomething, or in ſome degree ; as, delight, delight- 
ſome ; game, gameſome ; irk, irkſome ; burden, burdenſome ; 
trouble, troubleſome ; light, lightſome ; hand, handſome ; 
alone, /oneſome ; toil, torlſome. 

On the contrary, the termination /e/s added to ſubſtan- 


deign, to diſdeign ; chance, hap, miſchance, miſbap ; to 
take, to miſtake ; deed, mi/deed ; to ule, to miſuſe ; to em- 
ploy, to mi/emply ; to apply, te mi/apply. 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain 
the ſame fignification, as diſtinguiſh, diſtinguo; detrad, 
detraho ; defame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination h added to ſubſtantives, and ſome- 
times to adjectives, forms adjectives that import ſome kind 
of ſimilitude or agreement, being formed by contraction of 
lick or like, 

A giant, giantly, giantlike ; earth, earthly; heaven, 
heavenly ; world, worldly ; God, godly ; good, goodly. 

The ſame termination h added to adjectives, forms ad- 
verbs of like ſignification; as, beautiful, beautifully ; 
ſweet, ſweetly ; that is, in a beautiful manner ; with ſome 
degree of ſaweetneſs. 

The termination ih added to adjectives, imports dimi- 
nution ; and added to ſubſtantives, imports funilitude or 
tendency to a charaQter; as, green, greeniſh ; white, 
whitiſh ; ſoft, ſoftiſh ; a thief, thieviſh ; a wolf, wolviſh ; 
a child, childiſh. 

We have forms of diminutives in ſubſtantives, though 
not frequent; as, a hill, a hillack ; a cock, a cockrel; a 
pike, a pickrel ; this is a French termination: a gooſe, 4 
ging ; this is a German termination: a lamb, a /amb- 

in; a Chick, a chicken; a man, a manikin ; a pipe, a 
piphin ; and thus Halkin, whence the patronimick Hawkins ; 
Wilkin, Tomkin, and others, 

Yer (till there is another form of diminution among the 
Engliſh, by leſſening the ſound itſelf, eſpecially of vowels 
as there is a form of augmenting them by enlarging, or 
even lengthening it ; and that ſometimes not ſo much by 
change of the letters, as of their pronunciation; as, /up, 


tives, makes adjectives ſignifying want; as, worthleſs, wits ſip, ſoop, ſop, ſippet, where, beſides the extenuation of the 


les, 
comfortleſs ; ſap, Japleſs. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjectives, or in before words 
derived from the Latin; as, pleaſant, unpleaſant ; wiſe, 
unwi/e ; profitable, unprofitable ; patient; impatient. Thus 
unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, unuſeful, and many more. 

The original Engliſh privative is un; but as we often 
borrow from the Latin, or its deſcendants, words already 
ſignifying privation, as inefficacious, impious, indiſcreet, the 
inſeparable particles un and in have fallen into confuſion, 
from which it is not eaſy to diſentangle them, 

Un is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh, as untrue, 
untruth, untaught, unhandſome. 

Un is prefixed to all guides &þ made privative — 
as unfeeling, unaſſiſting, unaided, undelighted, unendeared. 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle preſent, to 
ark a torbearance of action, as anſigbing; but a priva- 
tion of habir, as unpitying. 

Un is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which have an Eng- 
gliſh termination, as unfertileneſs, unperfed neſs, which, 
if they have borrowed terminations, take in or im, as in- 
fertil:ty, imperfefion ; uncivil, incivility ; unative, inac- 
#rv:ty. 

In borrowing adjeQives, if we receive them already 
compounded, it is uſual to retain the particle prefixed, as 
*ndecent, inelegant, improper ; but if we borrow the ad- 
jective, and add the privative particle, we commonly pre- 
tix un, as unpolite, ungallant. 

The prepoſitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 
des and mes, of the French, ſignify aluioſt the ſame as un; 
yet dis rather imports contrariety than privation, ſince it 
anſwers to the Latin prepoſition de. Mis infinuates ſome 
errour, and for the moſt part may be rendered by the Latin 
words male or perperam, To like, to diſlike ; honour, dis- 
honour ; to honour, to grace, zo diſhonour, to diſgrace ; to 


heartleſs, jayleſs, careleſs, helpleſs. Thus comfort, vowel, there is added the French termination et; top, tip; 
ſpit, ſpout ; babe, baby, booby, Rama; ; great pronounced 


long, eſpecially if with a ſtronger ſound, grea-t ; little 
pronounced long, /ee-tle ; ting, tang, tong, imports a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſmaller and then greater ſounds ; and ſo in jingle, 
Jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other made words. 

Much however of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending 
wholly on oral utterance, and therefore ſcarcely worthy the 
notice of Wallis, | . | 

Of concrete adjectives are made abſtract ſubſtantives, by 
adding the termination neſs, and a few in hood or head, 
noting character or qualities; as, white, whiteneſs ; hard, 
hardneſs ; great, greatneſs; ſkiltul, ſkilfulneſs ; unſhilful- 
neſs ; godbead, manhood, maidenhead, widowhoed, knight- 
hood, prieſthood, likelihood, falſehood. | 

There are other abſtracts, partly derived from adjectives, 
and partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of 
the termination 2, A ſmall change being ſometimes made; 
as, long, length; ſtrong, ftrength ; broad, breadth ; wide, 
width ; deep, depth; true, truth ; warm, warmth ; dear, 
dearth ; (low, flowth ; merry, mirth ; heal, health ; well, 
ww wwealth ; dry, droughth ; young, youth ; and ſo moon, 
monty. 

Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs; die, 
death; till, tilth ; grow, growth ; mow, later mowth, after 
mow'th ; commonly ſpoken and written later math, after 
math; ſteal, /tealth ; bear, birth ; rue, ruth; and probably 
earth from to ear or plow ; fly, flight ; weigh, weight ; 
tray, fright ; to draw, draught. 

Theſe thould rather be written fighth, frighth, only 
that cuſtom will not ſuffer + to be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain faith, ſpight, wreathe, wrath, 
bruth, froth, breath, ſooth, worth, light, wwight, and the 
like, whole primitives are either entirely obſolete, or ſel- 
dom occur. Perhaps they are derived from fey or foy, 
JÞrz, wry, wreak, brew, mu, fry, bray, ſay, work. 
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Some ending in ſip imply an office, oyment, or 
condition; as, kingſhip, wardſbip, guardianſhip, partner- 
ſhip, fewardſbip, headfbip, lordſbip, 

Thus worſhip, that is worthſhip ; whence worſbipful, 


and to wwor/bip. 


Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do eſpecially de- fair, fan 


ſtallion, fliff, flark-dead, to 
one, feel, tern, flanch, to ſtanch blood, to flare, ſteep, ſteeple, 
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to beflow, fleward or floward, 


fread, fleady, fleadfaſt, fable, 
fable, a ffall, to flall, fool, Rall, fill, fall, tallage, fall. 
Hage, ftill, adj. and ftill, adv, ftale, flout, fturdy, ſteed. ftoat, 


ftarve with hunger or cold; 


d, a ſtated meaſure, fately. In all theſe, and 


note dominion, at leaſt ſtate or condition; as kingdom, perhaps ſome others, , denote ſomething firm and fixed. 


dukedom, earldom, princedom, | ye chriflendom, freedom, 
wiſdom, whoredom, biſhiprick, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of 
the ſame import with us as among them, fcarcely ever oc- 
curring, except in words derived trom the French, as com- 
mandment, uſage. 

There are in Engliſh often long trains of words allied by 
their meaning and derivation ; as, e beat, a bat, batoon, 


r imply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, 
thruft, throng, thrab, through, 
thrmos. 

Wr imply ſome fort of obliquity or diſtortion, as wry, 
to wreathe, wreſt, wwreſile, wring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, 
wrangle, wrinkle, wrath, wreak, wrack, wretch, wriſt, 
Wrap. 

Sw imply a filent agitation, or a ſofter kind of lateral 


threat, threaten, thrall, 


a battle, a beetle, a battle-door, to batter, batter, a kind of motion; as ſway, ſwag, to ſway, ſwagger, ſwerve, ſweat, 
glutinous compoſition for food, made by beating different ſaveep, ſæuill, ſwim, ſwing, ſwift, ſweet, ſwitch, ſu inge. 
bodies into one maſs. All theſe are of ſimilar ſignification, Nor is there much difference of /m in ſmoothe, mug, 


and perhaps derived from the Latin bat Thus take, 
touch, tickle, tack, tackle ; all imply a local conjunction, 
from the Latin tango, tetigi, tactum. 

From two are formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, 
twins, twine, twiſt, twirl, twig, twitch, twinge, between, 
betwixt, twilight, twibil. ; 

The tollowing remarks, extracted from Wallis, are in- 
genious, but of more ſubtlety than ſolidity, and ſuch as 
perhaps might in every language be enlarged without end. 

Sn uſually imply the noe, and what relates to it. From 


ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which ſignifies the ſame as to frite, 

but is a fofter word; ſmall, ſmell, ſmack, ſmather, ſmart, 

a ſmart blow properly ſignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke as with 

an originally filent motion implied in /n, proceeds to a 

8 * violence, denoted by ar ſuddenly ended, as is ſhewn 
vt. 

C1 denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, as in cleave, 
clay, cling, climb, clamber, clarmy, claſp, to claſp, to clip, to 
clinch, cloak, clog, cloſe, to cloſe, a clod, a clot, as a clot of 
blood, clouted cream, à clutter, a cluſter. 


the Latin naſus are derived the French nes and the Engliſh Sp imply a kind of diſſipation or expanſion, eſpecially a 


noſe ; and neſſe, a promontory, as projecting like a nole, 


uick one, particularly if there be an r, as it it were from 


But as if from the conſonants ns taken from naſus, and /pargo or /eparo for example, ſpread, ſpring, ſprig, ſprout, 
tranſpoſed, that they may the better correſpond, /n denotes /prinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſputter, ſpatter. 


naſus ; and thence are derived mapy words that relate 
to the noſe, as ſnout, ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, ſnear, ſnicker, 
ſnot, ſnevil, ſnite, ſnuff, ſnuffle, ſnaffie, ſnarle, ſnudge. 

There is another /n, which may perhaps be derived from 
the Latin finuo, as ſnake, ſneak, ſnail, ſnare ; lo likewiſe 
ſnap and ſnatch, ſnib, ſnub. 

Bl imply a blaſt ; as blow, blaſt, to blaſt, to blight, and, 
metaphorically, 0 b/aft one's reputation; bleat, bleak, a 
bleak place, to look bea or weather-beaten, bleak, blay, 
bleach, blufter, blurt, blifter, blub, bladder, bleb, bliſter, 
 blabber-lip't, blubber-cheek't, bloted, blate-herrings, blaſt, 
blaze, to blow, that is, bloſſom, bloom ; and perhaps blood 
and bluſh. 

In 3 words of our tongue is to be found a great 
agreement between the letters and the thing ſignified; and 
therefore the ſounds of letters ſmaller, tharper, louder, 
cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more obſcure, and more 


ſtridulous, do very often intimate the like effects in the 


thing ſignified. | 
Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and 


effect of the thing ſignified, as if probably derived from 


S$/ denote a kind ot filent fall, or a leſs obſervable mo- 
tion; as in „lime, ſlide, lip, flipper, fly, fleight, flit, flow, 
Hach, flight, fling, flap. rn Fs 

And ſo likewite afb, in craſh, raſb, gaſh, faſh, claſb, 
laſh, flaſh, plaſo, Froſt, indicate ſomething acting more 
nimbly and ſharply. But , in cruſh, ruſb, "= fluſh, 
bluſh, bruſb, buſh, puſh, implies ſomething as acting more 


obtuſely and dully, Yet in both there is indicated a ſwitt 


and ſudden motion, not inſtantaneous but gradual, by the 
continued ſound /h. 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, ſwing, cling, fing, wring, fling, 
the tingling ot the termination ng, and the ſharpneſs of 
the vowel i, imply the continuation of a very lender 
motion or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſud- 
2 interrupted, But in tink, wink, aal clink, chink, 
think, that end in a mute conlonant, there is alſo indicated 
a ſudden ending. 

If there be an J, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, ſprink/e, 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or reiteration of ſmall 
acts. And the fame frequency of acts, but leſs ſubtile by 
reaſon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, 


Tx or flrenues ; as /irong, ſtrength, ſlrew, ſtrike, fireake, ſpangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dangle ; as allo in mumble, 
roke, 


Aripe, ſtrive, firife, 
Arait, firit, ftrict, fireight, that is, narrow, diſtrain, ftre/s, 
diſtreſa, firing, ftrap, ſtream, fireamer, ftrand, ſirip, ſtray, 
Aruggle, flirange, firide, firaddle. 


Ft in like manner imply ſtrength, but in a leſs degree, ſo /camble, ſcramble, wamble, amble ; but in theſe 


much only as is ſufficient to preſerve what has been already 
communicated, rather than acquire any new degree ; as if 
it were derived from the Latin fo: tor example, fand, 
Aay, that is, to remain, or to prop; flaff, fley, that is, to 
oppoſe ; flop, to fluff, At iſte, . that is, to ſtop; a /tay, 
that is, an obſtacle ; flick, fut, flutter, lammer, ſtagger, 
fickle, flick, flake, a ſharp pale, and any thing depoſited 
at play; flock, flem, filing, to fing. Rink, Rich, Aud, 
ftanchion, flub, flubble, to flub up, fiump, whence flumble, 
falk, to fall, flep, to lamp with the feet, whence 10 flamp, 
* 1 an impreſſion and a ſtamp ; ow, to flow, 
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firuggle, ftrout, ftrut, ftretch, grumble, jumble, tumble, flumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. 


But at the fame time the clote u implies ſomething obſcure 
or obtunded ; and a congeries of conſonants mbl, denotes 
a confuſed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ram le, 
there is 
ſomething acute. N 

In nimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes celerity, 
In /perkle, /p denotes diſſipation, ar an acute crackling,” # 
a tudden interruption, Ia frequent iteration ; and in like 
manner in ſprinkle, unleſs in may imply the ſubtility of the 
diſſipated guttules. Thick and thin differ, in that the 
former ends with an obtuſe conſonant, and the latter with 
an acute, | 2nd. 

In like manner, in /queek, / i al, ſquall, braul, 
wraul, yawl, Fu ſcreel, ſbreek, / ney th ſbrivel, 
wrinkle, crac , 


craſh, * gnaſb, plaſs, cruſo, buſh, 
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Bifſe, fiſe, whilt, ſoft, jarr, hurl, curl, whirl, bus, du ſele, 
[pindle, dwindle, twine, twiſt, and in many more, we may 
obſerve the agreement of ſuch ſort of ſounds with the 
things ſignified: and this ſo frequently happens, that 
{carce any language which I know can be compared with 
ours. So that one monoſyllable word, of which kind are 
almoſt all ours, emphatically expreſſes what in other lan- 
guages can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or de- 
compounde, or ſometimes a tedious circumlocution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but 


the greateſt part of them were communicated by the inter- 


vention of the French; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, 
ro/emble. 

Some verbs, which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are 
frm: d from the preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. 

From the preſent are formed ſpend, expend, expendo ; 
conduce, conduco ; deſpiſe, deſpicio; approve, approboz 
conceive, concipio. 

From the ſupines, ſupplicats, ſupplico ; demon/trate, de- 
monitro ; diſpoſe, diſpono ; expatiate, expatior , ſuppreſs, 
{uppiimo ; exempt, eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, than that Wallis goes too 
far in quett of originals, Many of thefe which ſeem ſe- 
lefted as immediate deſcendanis from the Latin, are ap- 
parently French, as conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt 

Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, 
we have tran-ferred into our language; as, garden, garter, 
backler, te advance, to cry, to plead, from the French 


epiſtola, piiile; hoſpitale, ſpittle ; Hiſpania, Spain ; biſto- 
ria, , 
7 60-4 of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and ſome evi- 
dently miſtaken. 

The following are ſomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander ; 
Eliſabetha, Betty ; apis, bee ; aper, bar ; 5 paſſing into 6, as 
in biſhop ; and by cutting off a from the beginning, which 
is reftored in the middle: but for the old bar or bare ; 
we now ſay boar; as for lang, long; for bain, bane ; for 


flane, lone ; aprugna, brawn, þ being changed iato 6, and 


a tranſpoſed, as in aper, and g changed into w, as in pig- 
nus, fawn ; lege, law ; ann,, fox ; cutting off the be- 
ginning, and changing p into f, as in pellis, à fell ; pullus, 
a foal; pater, * 2 payor, fear ; polio, file; pleo, im- 
pleo, fll, full; piſcis, ib; and tranſpoſing o into the mid- 
dle, which was taken from the beginning; apex, a piece; 
peak, pike ; zophorus, freeze ; muſtum, um; de fenſio, 
fence; diſpenſator, ſpencer; aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. ſcout; 
exſcalpo, ſcrape; reſtoring / inſtead of r, and hence ſcrap, 
ſcrable, ſcrawl ; exculpo, ſcoop ; exterritus, fart; extoni- 
tus, attonitus, fonn'd ; Romachus, maw ; offendo, fined ; 
obftipo, ſtop; audere, dare; cavere, ware, whence a- ware, 
be-ware, wary, warn, warning; (or the Latia v conſo- 
nant formerly ſounded like our ww, and the modern found 
of the conſonant was formerly that of the letter f, 
that is, the ZEolick digamma, which had the ſound of , 
and the modern found of the letter f was that of the Greek 
@ or ph; ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, ſore, and hence ſorry, ſorrow, 


ſerdin, jartier, bouclier, avancer, cryer, plaider ; though forrowſul ; ingenium, engine, gin; ſcalenus, leaning, un- 


indeed, even of theſe, part is of Latin original, 

As to many words which we have in common with the 
Ger:n3ns, it is doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed 
ihem from the Latins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or 
both had them from ſome common original; as, wine, vi- 
num; wind, ventus; went, veni; way, via; wall, val- 
lum ; wall, volvo; wel, vellus; will, volo ; worm, 
vermis ; werth, vittus; waſp, veſpa day, dies; draw, 
11 ho; fame, domo, Gaudw ; yoke, jugum, Sg over, 
upper, ſupet, big; am, lum, was; break, frango ; fly, volo ; 
blow, Io. I make no doubt but the Teutonick is more 
ancient than the Latin: and it is no leſs certain, that the 


leſs you would rather derive it from xXaw, whence inclino ; 
infundibutum, funnel; gagarte*, fett; projectum, to fett 
forth, a jetty ; cucullus, à core 

There are ſyncopes ſoinewhat harder; from tempore, 
time ; from nomine, name ; domina, dame ; as the French 
homme, femme, nom, ſrom homine, fœmina, nomine. Thus 
pagina, page, wings, fot ; xvmonae, cup; cantharus, can; 
tentorium, tent; precor, pray; prela, rey; ſpecio, ſpe- 
culor, /py; plico, ply; implico, imply ; replico, reply ; 
complico, comply ; ſedes epiſcopalis, /ee. 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the number 
of the ſyllables may be leſſened ; as, amita, aunt ; fpiritus, 


Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only ſpright ; debitum, debt; dubito, hut; comes, comitis, 


from the Greek, eſpecially the Tolick, but from other 
neighbouring languages, as the Oſcan and others, which 
have long become obſolete, received not a few from the 
Teutonick. It is certain, that the Engliſh, German, and 
other Teutonick languages, retained ſome derived from the 
Greck, which the Latin has not; as ax, achs, mit, ford, 
pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, ſear, grave, 
graff. to grave, to ſerape, whole, from atim, fila, moghuos, 

alng, pryancg, fh, wim, Gigs, yeah, Ges. 


count ; clericue, clerk ; quietus, gait, quite 3 acquieto, 10 
acquit ; ſeparo, to ſpare ; ſtabilis, able; ſtabulum, table; 
pallacium, palace, place; rabula, rail, raul, wraul, brawl, 
rable, brable ; quzſitio, queſt. 

As alſo a confonaat, or at leaſt one of a ſofter ſound, 
or even a whole ſyllable ; rotundus, round ; fragilis, frail ; 
ſecurus, ſure ; regula, rule ; tegula, tile ; ſubtilis, ſubtle ; 
nomen, run ; decanus, dean; computo, count ; ſubitaneus, 


| | Since they ſuddain, ſoon ; ſuperare, to ſoar ; periculum, peri! ; mira 
received thete immediately from the Greeks, without the bile, marvel; as magnus, main; dignor, deign ; 1 


o, 


inmervention of the Latin language, why may not other Hain; tinctom, taint; pingo, paint; predari, reach, 


wouids be derived immediately from the fame fountain, 


though they be likewiſe found among the Latins ? 


The contract ions may ſeem harder, where many of them 
meet, as f, iyrk, church; preſbyter, pie; ſacriſta- 


Our anceitor; were ſtudiqus to form boriowed words, nus, ſeætin, frango, fregi, break, breach; fagus, ya, beech ; 
however long, into monoſyilables ; and not only cut off f changed into b, and g into ch, which are letters near a-kin; 


the formative terminations, but cropped the firſt ſyllable, 


frigeſco, freeze ; frige!co, freſh, ſe into b, as above in 


eſpecially in words beginning with a vowel ; and rejected biſhop, fiſh, fo in ſctapha, ſiff, Mip, and retrigeſco, refreſh ; 


not only vowels in the middle, but likewiſe conſonants of but vireſco, 


a weaker found, retaining the ſtronger, which ſeem the 
bones of words, or changing them for others of the fame 
organ, in order that the ſound might become the ſofter; 
but eſpecially tranſpoſing their order, that they might the 
more readily be pronounced without the intermediate vow- 
els. For example, in expendo, ſpend ; exemplum, ſample ; 
excipio, ſcape ; extraneus, range; extractum, ftretch'd ; 
excrucio, 19 ſcrew ; exſcorio, to ſconr ; excorio, 25 fſeourge ; 
excortico, 79 ſcratch ; and others beginning with ex : as 
allo, emendo, te nend; epiſcopus, %; in 


n{ſh, Biſp ; 


freſh ; phlebotomus, fleam ; bovina, beef ; 
vitulina, weal; ſeutifer, /quire; ptenitentia, penance 

ſanctuarium, ſanctaary, ſentry; quaſitio, chaſe z- perqui- 
ſitio, purchaſe ; anguilla, ee; inſula, ile, ile, iſland, iland; 
inſuletta, 2 Het ; eyght and more contractedly ey, whence, 
O wpney, „Eh; examinare, to ſcan ; namely, by re- 
jecting from the begining and end e and e, according to 
the utual manner, the remainder xamin, which the Saxons, 
who did not uſe x, writ cen, or ſcamen is contracted 
into ſcan ; as from dominus, dn; nomine, noun ; abomino, 
ban ; and indeed apum exdmen they turned into ſciane ; 


, 


gs 
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for which we fay „by inſerting r to denote the 
murmuring; theſaurus, fore ; ſedile, fool; wwrog, wet; 
ſudo, ſweat ; gaudium, gay; jocus, foy ; ſuccus, juice 
catena, chain; caliga, calga ; chauſe, chauiſe, Fr. hoſe ; 
extinguo, fanch, ſyuench, quench, flint ; foras, forth; ſpe- 
cies, ſpice; recito, read; adjuvo, aid; ales, ævum, au, 
age, ever ; floccus, lock ; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcrawl ; 
extravagus, ſtray, ffraggle ; collectum, clot, clutch; colligo, 
coil; recoglio, recoil; ſevero. ſwear ; ſtridulus, forill ; 
procurator, proxy ; pulſo, to puſh ; calamus, à fuill; im- 
petere, to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax; and vaneſco, va- 
nui, wane; ſyllabere, to ſpell; puteus, pit; granum, corn; 
comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, crinkle. 

Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be rejected, for it 
at leaſt appears, that ſoine of them are derived from pro- 

r names, and there are others whole etymology is ac- 
knowledged by every body; as Alexander, Elick, Scander, 
Sander, Sandy, Sanny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, 
Betty, Beſs ; Margareta, Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg; 
Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, Mawkes ; Mat- 
thaus, Mattha, Matthew ; Martha, Matt, Pat; Guliel- 
mus, Wilhelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, 
Wilkin, Wicken, Wicks, Weeks, 

T hus cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, gilofer, 
Fr. gillifoxwer, which the vulgar call juꝶflower, as if de- 
rived from the month July ; petrolelioum, parfly ; portu- 
luca, purſigin ; cydonium, quince ; cydonyatum, guiddeny ; 
perſicum, peach; eruca, eruke, which they corrupt to ear- 
wig, as if it took its name from the ear; annulus geminus, 
a gimmal or gimbal ring ; and thus the word gimbal and 
fumba is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; 
quelques choſes, kickſhaws, Since the origin of thefe, and 
many others, however forced, is evident, it ought to ap- 
pear no wonder to any one if the ancients have thus dis- 
figured many, eſpecially as they fo much affected mono- 
ſyllables; and to make them found the ſofter, took this 
liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranſpoking, 
and ſoftening them. 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I do not 
mean to ſay, that many of them did not immediately come 
to us from the Saxon, Danith, Duich, and Teutonick lan- 
guages, and other dialects, and ſome taken more lately 
trem the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The ſame word, according to its different fignifications, 
often has a different origin; as, t bear à burden, from 
fere ; but to bear, whence birth, born, bairn, comes from 
purio; and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, from 
fera Thus perch, a fiſh, from perca; but perch, a mea- 
fure, from pertica, and likewiſe to perch, To ſpell is from 
Hllaba; but ſpell, an inchantment, by which it is believed 
that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands, that none can paſs 
them againſt the maſter's will, from eæpello; and ſpell, a me ſ- 
ſenger, from epiſtola; whence goſpel. good- ſpell, or god- ſpell. 
Thus freeſe, or freeze, from frigeſco ; but freeze, an ar- 
chitectonic word, from zophorus; but freeſe, for cb, 
from Friſia, or perhaps from frige/co, as being more fit 
than any other for keeping out the could. 

There are many words among us, even monoſyllables, 
compounded of two or more words, at leaft ſerving inſtead 
of compounds, and compriſing the ſignification of more 
words than one 3 as, from ſcxip and roll comes ſcroll; from 
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fuſed : whereas ſpatter, on account of the ſharper and 
clearer vowel a, intimates a more diſtinct noite, in which 
it chiefly differs from ſputter. From the ſame /, and the 
termination ark, comes ſpark, ſignifying a ſingle emiſſion 
of fire with a noiſe ; namely, /þ the emiſſion, ar the more 
acute noiſe, and 4, the mute conſonant, intimates its be- 
ing ſuddenly terminated ; but adding /, is made the fre- 
quentative parle. The ſame /p, by adding r, that is /pr, 
implies a more lively impetus of diffuſing or expanding it- 
ſelf ; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes 


ſpring ; its vigour /r imports, its ſharpneſs the termina- 


tion ing, and laſtly in acute and tremulous, ends in the 
mute conſonant g. denotes the fudden ending of any mo- 
tion, that it is meant in its primary ſignification, of a ſingle, 
not a complicated exilition. Hence we call bring what- 
ever has an elaſtick force; as alſo a fountain of water, 
and thence the origin of any thing; and to /pring, to ger- 
minate ; and ring, one of the tour ſeaſons. b rom the 
ſame /pr and out, is formed ſprout, and with the termina- 
tion ag, rig; of which the following, for the moſt part, 
is the difference: /prout, of a grofſer ound, imports a fat- 
ter or groſſer bud; rig, of a flenderer found, denotes a 
{maller thoor. In like manner, from fr of the veib frive, and 
out, comes ſtraut and ſtrut. From the ſame r, and the ter- 
minaiion uggle, is made frugg/e ; and this gl imports, but 
without any great noite, by reafon of the obſcure ſound of 
the vowel u. In like manner, from brow and roll, is made 
trull ; and almoſt in the fame ſenſe is trundle, from throw 
or thruſt, and rundle. Thus graf or grough is compounded 
of grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot, and 
drudge. 

In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity 
and great extravagance, an ability ro do much defeated by 
the deſire of doing more than enough. It may be remarked,. 

1. That Wallis's derivations are often ſo made, that by 
the ſame licenſe any language may be deduted from any 
other. 

2. That he makes no diſtinction between words imme- 
diately derived by us lrom the Latin, and thoſe which be- 
iag copied from other languages, can therefore afford no 
example of the genius uf the Englith language, or its 
laws of derivaiion, 

3. That he derives from the Latia, often with great 
harihnefs and violence, words apparently leutonick ; and 
therefore, according to his own declaration, probably older 
than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. "1 hat ſome of his derivations are apparently errone- 
ous, 


A 


The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that L 
ſhould here treat of the Syntax; but our language has fo 
little inflection, or variety of terminations, that its con- 
ſtruction neither requires nor admits many rules, Wallis 
therefore has. totally neglected it; and Johnſon, whoſe de- 
fire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a ſyatax indiſpenſably neceſſary, has pub» 
liſhed fuch petty obſervations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in ether languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perſon; as, Thou flieft from good ;. 


proud and dance, prance ; from ff, of the verb fay or fand He runs to death, 


and out, is made ffourt ; from out and hardy, flurdy ; from 
/p of /pit or ſpew, and out, comes ſpout ; trum the lame /, 
with the termination in, is /n; and adding out, in out; 
and from the ſame h, with it, is ſpit, which only differs 
trom /pout in that it is ſmaller, and with leſs noiſe and 
force ; but /putter is, becauſe of the obſcure u, ſomething 
between /pit and ſpout ;; and by reaton uf adding r, it inti- 
mates a frequent iteration and noiſe, but obicurely con- 


Qur adjectives and pronouns are invariable. | 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſive is the genitive; 
as, His father's phry ; The ſan's beat. | 

Verbs tranſitive require an oblique caſe : as, He loves me ; 
You fear him. | 

All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe : He gave this to 
me; He took this trom me; He ſays this of me ; He can 
with me, 

— 
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P0027, 
It is commen for thoſe that deliver the grammar of mo- 
dera language, to omit their Froſody. So that of the 
Italians 13 neglected by Fasnattei; that of the French by 


D-[marais; and that of the Englith by Wullis, Cooper, 
and even by Jabn/4n though a poet. But as the laws of 
mette are inclustd in the idea of a grammar, | have thought 
it proper to inſert them. N 

Proſo.ly compriſes orthoephy, or the rules of pronunci- 
a en; and orthometry, or the laws of verification. | 

Proxunciation is juſt when every letter has its 

ir ound, and when every ſyllable has its proper ac- 

e, or which in Engliſh vecſification is the ſame, its pro- 
p 1 quantity, x : 

undes of the letters have been already explained; 
anus for the accent or quantity are not eaſily to be given, 
being 14 „ect to innumerable exceptions. Such however 
as | have read or formed, I thall here propoſe. 

1. Of diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, the 
former ſyilable is commonly accented, as chi/diſh, kingdom, 
aA, ited, tyilſume, liver, ſcbffer, fairer, for tmrſt, ztabus, 
falueſs, Dy. mee ky, artift. 

2. Diifvliables formed bv prefixing a ſyllable to the ra- 
dical word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as, 
to begct, te beſetm, to heb ꝛv. 

Ot ditlyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, 
the veth has commonly the accent on the latter, and the 
noun on the former ſyllable ; as, e deſcint, à dejcant; 12 
cement, a cement ; 13 cent, 4.7, „ egntradt. 

his rule has many exceptions. Though verhs ſeldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
on the latter able; as, d: light, perfume, 

. All ditfyilables ending in py, as cranny ; in zur, as &t- 
brur, fuvour ; in ow, as u, willy, except ait; in 
le, as battle, bible ; in , as baniſh; in ch, as canbrict, 
caffack ; in ter, as te batter ; in age, as courage ; in en, as 
en; in et, as quiet, accent the former ſyllable, 

5. Difſyllable nouns in er, as canker, latter; have the 
accent on the former ſyllabte. | 

6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in a conlonant ande 
final, as compriſe, eſcape ; or having a diphthong in the laſt 
ſyllable, as appeaſe, reveal; or ending in two conſonants, 
4s atiend, have the accent on the latter ſyllable. 

7. Ditſyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter ſyl- 
lable, have common!y their accent on the latter ſyllable, as 
applaile ; except words in ain, certain, muintain, 

8. "Triffvliables formed by a:iding a termination, or pre- 
fixing a ſyllable, retaia the accent of the radical word, as 


l;velineſs, tenderneſs, contemner, waggoner, phyſical, bejpat- 


ter, chmmenting, commending, afſirance. 

9. Trifſylables ending in ot, as graczous, arduous ; in al, 
as capital; in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. 

10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the 
firlt ſyllable, as countenance, cintinence, armament, immi- 
nent, elegant, propagate, except they be derived from words 
having the accent on the laſt, as connivence, acquaintance ; 
or the middle fyllable hath a vowel before two conſonants, 
as promiſ/gate. | 

11, Triſſyllables ending in y, as entity, ſtecify, liberty, 
victory, ſubſidy, common: y accent the firtt ſyllable. 

12. riſſyllables in re or le accent the firſt ſyllable, as 
l- 1 le, theatre, except difciple, and fome words which have 

poſition, as example, epi/te. 

13. TiiiſyNables in de commonly accent the firſt ſylla- 

a plenttude, 
' riffl'avles ending in ator or atour, as creatour, or 
middle ſyllable a diphthong, as endeavour , 


or a vowel before two conſonants as domeftick, accent the 
middle ſyllable. | 

15. Trifſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable are commonly French, as acquie/ce, reparite. magazine, 
or words tormed by prefixing one or two ſyllables to an 
acute tyllable, as immatire, overcharge. 

16. Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, 
follow the accent of the words from which rhey are de- 
rived, as drrogating, continency, incintinently, commendable, 
comminicahleneſs, We ſhould therefore fay diſputable, 
indiſputable, rather than diſputable, indiſputable ; and ad- 
wertiſement rather than advertiſement. 

17. Words in n have the accent upon the antepenult, 
as ſal vation, perturbation concidion ; words in atour or 
ator on the penult, as dedicator. 

18. Words ending in 4e commonly have the accent on 
the firſt ſyllable, as amicable, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable 
have a vowel before two conſonants, as combiſtible. 

19. Words ending in ous have the accent on the ante- 
penult, as wxbrious, Volzp tucus 

25, Words ending in ly have their accent on the ante- 
penult, as puſillanimity, activity. 

Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, 
but propoſed as uſeful. Almoſt every rule of every lan- 
guage has its exceptions; and in Engliſh, as in other 
tongues, much mult be learned by example and authority, 
Perhaps more and better rules may be given that have 
eſcaped my obſervation. 

VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain num- 
ber of ſyllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of our verſes are either iambick, as aft, 
create; or trochaick, as h6ly, /5fty. 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes 


Of four ſyllables, 
Moſt good, moſt fair, 


Cr things as rare, 

To call you's loſt ; 

For all the coſt 

Words can beſtow, : 
So poorly ſhow 

Upon your praile, 

That al 3 


Senſe hath come ſhort. Drayton. 
With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears. Dryden. 


Of ſix, 
This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre ? 
Shall we not ſing an ode ? 
Or thall that holy fire, 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, 
In this cold air expire ? 


Though in the utmoſt Peak 
Awhile we do remain, 

Amongſt the mountains bleak, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, 

No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
To exerciſe our vein. 


Who though bright Phœbus' beams 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
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And y old Cambers fireams 


Yet many rivers clear | 
Here glide in filver ſwathes, 

And what of all moſt dear, 
Buxton's delicious baths, 

Strong ale and noble chear, 
T' afſwage breem winter's ſcathes. 


y In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, 
Where wholſome is the air, 
Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, : 
The muſe is ſtill in ure. Drayton. 
Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems, 


And may at laſt my weary age 

Find out the peaceful herinitage, 

The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 

Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell 

Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, 

And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. Milton, 


Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroick and 
tragick poetry. 


Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 

Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all rhree ; with triple bound ; 

Whence all things, though remote, are view'd en 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. 

The palace of loud Fame her ſeat of pow'r, 

Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r ; 

A thoufand winding entries long and wide 

Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. 

A thouſand crannies in the walls are made; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 

»Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe 

The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news ; 
Where echo's in repeated echo's play : 

A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 

Nor filence is within, nor voice expreſs, 

But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow rore 

Of tides, receding from th' inſylted ſhore ; 

Or like the broken thunder, ktard from far, 

When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 

Of crouds, or iſſuing forth, or entring in: 

A thorough-fare of news ; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſome mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 


In all theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on 
even ſyllables; and every line conſidered by itſelf is more 
harmonious, as this rule is more ſtrictiy obſerved, The 
variations necefſary to pleaſure belong to the art of poetry, 
not the rules of grammar. 


Our trochaick meaſures are 


Of three ſyllables, 
Here we may 
Think and pray, 
Before death 
Stops our breath: 
Vor. I. 
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Other joys 
Are but toys 
Of five, 
In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 


Walton's Angler 


Lovers felt annoy. Old Ballad. 
Of ſeven, 
Faireſt piece of well-form'd earth, _ 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. ' Walter. 


In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd 


ſyllables. 
Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above 
the reſt thoſe of ſe ven, 1 and ten ſyllables. Our an- 


cient poets wrote verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyllabl 
Drayton's Polyolbion. 8 


Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads at bear ſo high, 


And farth'ſt ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds 
The neareſt that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds 
Eſpecial audience craves, offended with the throng 
That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was ſo long; ; 
Alledging for herſelf, when through the Saxon's pride 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſetting fide ; 
Were cruelly inforc'd, her mountains did relieve 
Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where did grieve, 
And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
Uato her ancient foe refign'd her ancient right, 

A conſtant maiden till the only did remain, 

The laft her genuine laws which ſtautly did retain. 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things ; 

So only ſhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and ſprings, 
And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous waſte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac'd. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer, 


And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a long way gone, 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would let alone 
His purpos'd journey, is diſtracd. 


The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables, were 
often mingled by our old poets, ſometimes in alternate 
lines, and ſometimes in alternate couplets. 

The verſe of twelve lines, called an Alexandrine, is now 
on!y uſed to diverſify heroick lines. 


Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 

The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. Pope, 
The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the ſixth ſyl- 
lable. 


The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a ſoft 


lyrick meaſure of verſes, conſiſting alternately of eight ſyl- 
lables and fix. | 


She to receive thy radiant name, % 
Selects a whiter pace. Fenton. 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay | 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. 
Beneath this tomb an infant lies 
To earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent, 
When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
A 


Lewis to Pope. 
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What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine. Weſley. 


We have another meaſure very quick and lively, and 
therefore much uſed in ſongs, which may be called the 
enapeſiick, in which the accent reſts upon every third ſyl- 


fable. 


May I g6vern my paſſions with abſolute ſway, 
And grow witer and better as life wears away. 


Dr. Pope. 


J 
In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched from the 
orſt foot, as 


Diogenes ſirly and proud. Dr. Pope. 


When preſent, we love, and when abſent agree, 
I think not of Iris, nor Iris of me, Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many combinations, and 
ſometimes by double endings, either with or without 
chyme, as in the heroick meaſure. 


Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us, 
"Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter,, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon. 


Zo in that of eight ſyllables, 
They neither added nor confounded, 


They neither wanted nor abounded, Prior. 


In that of ſeven, 
For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. Glover. 


In that of ſix, 
'Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd, Gay. 


In the anapeſtick, 
When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, « 
And mountainous billows affright, g 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 


But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right. Ballad. 


To theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be reduced 
every ſpecies of Engliſh verſe. 

Our verſification admits of few licenſes, except a {- 
nalzpha, or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as FHeter- 
nal; and more rarely of o in ta, as Facceft; and a /yne- 
reſis, by which two ſhort vowels coaleſce into one ſyllable, 
as queſtion, ſpecial ; or a word is contracted by the expul- 
ſion of a ſhort vowel before a liquid, as av'rice, temp rance. 

Thus have I collected rules and examples, by which the 
Engliſh language may be learned, if the reader be already 
acquainted with grammatical terms, or taught by a maſter 
to thoſe that are more ignorant, To have written a gram- 
mar for ſuch as are not yet initiated in the ſchools, would 
have been tedious, and perhaps at laſt ineffeQual. 
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A 


The firſt letter of the E Ie, has, 
in the Engliſh language A ſounds, 


A,: 


which may be termed the broad, open, and ſlen- 
_—_ ay ſound, reſembling that of the German 4, is 


3 z in ode nounced as ag, in cauſe, or aw in 
law. Many of the words were bauen Ve written with 
au, as ſault, waulk ; which happens to retained in 
Fault. This was bly the IS ſound of the Saxons ; 


fince it is almoſt uniformly preſerved in the ruſtick pro- 5 


nunciation, and the 2 dialects, as maun for man, 
haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the v of the Italians, is found in fa- 
ther, rather, and more obſcurely y in fancy ancy, faſt, &c 

A lender or cloſe, is the peculiar 4 
reſembling the ſound of the the French e — or diph- 
thong ai in pais, or perhaps a middle ſound between them, 
or between the a and e; to this the Arabick 4 is faid 


_— to 3 Of chis ſound we have examples 


place, face, waſte, and all thoſe that ter- 
9 in ation; as, relation, nation, generation. 

A is ſhort, as, g/afs, graſs; or long, as, glaze, graze : it 
is marked long, generally, by an e final, as, plane, or by 
a - added, as, plain. The ſhort 2 is open, the long 4 

ole. 

. A, an article ſet before nouns of the ſingular number; 
4 man, 4 tree; denoting the number one, as, 4 man is com- 
ing, that is, zo more than one; or an indefinite indication, 
as, 4 man may come this way; that is, any man. This 
article has no plural fignification. Before a word, be- 
ginning with a vowel, it is written an, as, an ox, an 
egg, of which à is the contraction. | 

2. A, taken materially, or for itſelf, is a noun ; as, a great 
A, a little 4. 

3. A is placed before a participle, or participial noun ; and 
is conhdered by Wallis as a contraction of at, when 
it is put before a word denoting ſome action not yet fi- 
niſhed ; as, I am à walking. Ir alſo ſeems to be anciently 
contracted from at, when placed before local Turnames ; 
as, Thomas 4 Becker. 
to, like the French 32. 


A hunting Chloe went. a 

They go a ing to a bankrupt e 5 Dryd. 

May peace i lumber by tee pang bun! | 
Which we may every year | 
Find when we come a fiſhing here. Walton. 


Now the men fell a rubbing of 
Wy find a go armour, which a great while 


He will kuap the ſoars & piaces with his teeth. 
Mores Antid, Athm. 
Vol. I. 


* 


_ of * monoſyllables, as all, wall, malt, 


the Engliſh language, | 


uſed in calculations. 


AB A 


Another falls a a iPeſcennius Niger, and judici- 
oully r be modern. 
Addiſon on Medals. 


4. A has a peculiar ſignification, denoting the proportion of 


one thing to another. Thus we ſay, The landlord hath a 
hundred @ year; The ſhip's crew gained a thouſand 
pounds 2 man. 

The river Inn paſſes through a wide open country, durin all 
its courſe through Bavariaz which is a voyage of two days, 
after the rate of twenty leagues à day. Addiſon on Italy. 

Ais uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen out a ſyllable, 
without adding to the ſenſe. 

- For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 

And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 

6. A'is ſometimes, in familiar writings, put, by a basbarous 
corruption, for he ; as, will 2 come, for will he come. 

7. A, in compoſition, ſeems to have ſometimes the power of 
the French 4 in theſe phraſes, 4 droit, a gauche, &c. and 
ſometimes to be contrafted from at; as, aide, aſiape, * 
aſleep, at hirſt, aware. _ 

I gin to be a weary of the ſun; 
And wiſh the ſtate of the world were now undone. 
Shakeſpeare's Macheth, 
And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, 
The failors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all their fails 

Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 

Dryden's Ceyx and Sh 
A little houſe with trees a-row, 
And like its maſter very low. Pope, Hor. 

8. A is ſometimes redundant; as, ari/?, n, awake ; the 
ſame with riſe, rouſe, wake. 

9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, or arts; as, 
A. B. bachelor of arts, artium baccalaureus ; A.M. maſter 
of arts, artium magifter ; or, anno; as, A. D. anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally ſhews 
that they have ſome relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gian. 

ABA CRE. adv. ¶ from back.] Backwards. Obſolete, 

But when they came where thou thy {kill didſt ſhow, 
They drew abacke, as half with ſhame confound. 


Spenſ. Paſt. 


In other caſes, it ſeems to 1 AB A'CTOR. n. /. [Latin.] One who drives away or ſteals 


cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, in diſtintion 
from thoſe that ſteal only a ſheep or two. Blount. 


4 BACUS. 1. J. 2 1. A counting- table, anciently 


[In architecture.] The Upper. 
moſt- member of a A which ferves as a for 


crowning both to the capital and column. $ Ix 
 Witton. AfA rr. adv. [of abarran, Sax. behind. ] From the forepart 


of the ſhip, towards the ſtern. Di#. 


B | ABaArSANCE. 


1 — * 


A B A 
ABATLSANcEK. . % 


is conſidered by Skinner as a corruption of abaiſance, but 
is now univerſally uſed. 


To ABA'LIENATE. v. a. [from abalieno, Lat.] To make 


civil law, not much uſed in common ſpeech. 
ABALIENA'YION, 7. /. 
up one's right to another perſon; or a making over 
an eſtate, goods, or chattels by fale, or due courſe of 
law. DiF. 


not now in uſe. See AAN DO.] To forſake. 
— — They ſtronger are 
Than they which ſought at firſt their helping hand, 
And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 8 
Spenſer”s Fairy Queen, b. u. cant. 10. 
T, ABA'NDON. , a. [Fr. abandonner. Derived, according 
to Menage, from the Italian abandenare, which ſignifies to 
forſake his colours; bandum | vexillum] deſerere. Paſ- 
quier thinks it a coalition of a ban dinner, to give up to 
a proſcription ; in which ſenſe we, at this day, mention the 
ban of the empire. Ban, in our own old dialect, ſignifies 
a curſe; and to abendeon, if conſidered as compounded de- 
tween French and Saxon, is exactly equivalent to Airis 
devovere.] 1. To give up, reſign, or quit: often fol- 
lowed by the particle t. 2. To deſert; to forſake: in 
an ill ſenſe. 3. To forſake, to leave. 
(1.) If ſhe be ſo abandon d to her forrow, 
As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. 


The paſſive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abaxdon to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, conſpire . 
To fave a linking town, involv d in fire.  Dryd. Aneid. 
Who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſh credulity, as to think, 
that a clod of earth in a ſack, may ever, by eternal ſhaking, 
receive the fabric of a man's body ? - Bentley's Sermons. 
Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore, 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow'r, 
Be doom d the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Unbleſs'd, abandon d to the wrath of Jove? 
Pope's Odyfſ. b. i. I. 80. 
(2.) The princes uſing the paſſions of fearing evil, and deſiring 
to eſcape, only to ſerve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one's 
J ſelf, leapt to a rib cf the ſhip. Sidney, b. ii. 
Seeing the hurt ſtag alone, 
Left oY abandon'd of his velvet friends, 
"Tis right, quoth he ; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
What fate 2 wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. Dryd. An. 2. 
But to the parting goddeſs thus ſhe pray d; 
Propitious ſtill be preſent to my aid, 
Nor quite abandon your once favour'd maid. Dryd. Fab. 
(3-) He boldly ſpike, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place at erſt, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. flanz. 39. 
To ABANDON OVER. b.. 4. [a form of writing not uſual, per- 
haps not exact.] To give up to, to reſign. 
Look on me as a man abandon'd ger 
| To an eternal lethargy of love; | 
| To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, | 
And but diſturb the quiet of my death. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
| | Apa'nDONED. 2 adj. Corrupted in the higheſt de- 
gree; as, an abandoned rwretch. In this ſenſe it is a 


to wickedneſs. 


Abo,. [A verbal noun from abandin.) Deſer- 


tion, forſaking. 


He hoped his paſt meritorious actions might outweigh his pre- 


A B A 


[from the French abaiſer, to depreſs, fent abandoning the of future action. Clarend. b. viii. 
to bring down.] An act of reverence, a bow. Obey/ſance ABA'NDONMENT. 2. J [abandonnement, Fr.] 1. The act 


of abandoning, 2. The ſtate of being abandoned. Diet. 


» ABANnN1'T10N. 7. / [Lat. abannitio.] A baniſhment for one 


or two years for manſlaughter. Obſolete. Di#. 


that another's which was our own before. A term of the To ABaRE. v. a. [abanian, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 


or diſcloſe. | 


[Lat. aballenatis.] The act of giving ABarTICULA'TION. 2. /. [from ab, from, and articulus, 2 


joint, Lat.] A good and apt conſtruction of the bones, 
y which they move ſtrongly and eafily ; or that ſpecies 
of articulation that has maniteſt mot:on. Die. 


To ABA ND. t. 4. {A word contiacted from abandon, but To Ama'ss. 2. 4. [Fr. abaifſer, from the Lat. 44ſt, or baſſus, 


2 barbarous word, fignitying low, baſe.] 1. To depreſs, 
to lower. 2. To caſt down, to depreis, to bring low : 
— a figurative and perſonal ſenſe, which is the common 
uſe. | | 
(1.) It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with whom 
you ſpeak with your eye; yet with a demure abaſing of it ſome- 


times. Bacon. 
(2.) Happy ſhepherd, to the gods be thankful, that to thy ad- 
vancement their wiſdoms have thee abaſed. Sidney, b. i. 


Behold every one that is proud, and abaſe him. 


| ; Job, xl. 11. 

With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains ; 

And, not regarding diff rence of degree, 

Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children; 
if their ſpirits be aſed and broken much by too ſtrict an 
hand over them ; they loſe all their vigour and induftry. 

cke on Education, 5 46, 


Sbateſp. Twelfth Night. Aza'sep. adj. [with heralds] A term uſed of the wings 


of eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the 
point of the ſhield ; or when the wings are ſhut; the na- 
taral way of bearing them being ſpread with the top 
pointing to the chief of the angle. Bailey. Chambers. 


Aza'semeNT. 2. / The ſtate of being brought low; the act 


of bringing low; depreſſion. 
There is an abaſement becauſe of ; and there is that 
lifteth up his head frum a low eſtate. celefiaſticns, xx. 11. 


To ABa'sH. b. 4. [See BasxruLl. Perhaps trom abaiffer, 


French.) 1. To put into conſuſion, to make aſhamed. 
It generally implies a ſudden imprethon of ſhame. 2 The 
paſſive admits the particle at, ometimes of, before the 
cauſal noun. 


(1.) They heard, and were ab d. 
\ Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. i. I. 331. 
This heard, th imperious queen ſat mute with fear; 
Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was m the court at this rebuke : 
Nor could the gods, abaſb d, ſuſtain their fovereign's look. 


: : Dryden's Fables. 
(2.) In no wiſe ſpeak againſt the truth, but be abaſbed of the 
error of thy ignorance. Ecclefiaſticus, iv. 25. 


I faid unto her, From whence is this kid? Is it not 
ſtolen? But ſhe replied upon me, It was given for a gift, more 
than the wages: however, I did not believe her, and I was 
abaſbed at her. Teb. ü. 13, 14. 

In the admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive : ceaſe t adin ire, and all her plumes 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 


At every ſudden ſlighting quite aba/bt. 
Milton's Faradi 5. ii. J. 223. 
The little Cupids hos ' ring round, . 


(As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
Abaſb'd at what they ſaw and heard, 
Flew off, nor ever more appear'd. Siff's Miſcellamies. 


contraction of a longer form, abandoned [given up] To ABA TE. . 4. [from the French ab4atre, to beat down.] 


1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. 2. To deject, or depreſs the 

mind. 3. In commeree, to ler down the price in ſelling 
ſometimes to beat down the price in buying. ; : 
(1.) Who can tell whether the divine wiſdom, to abate the glory 
of 


\ 


A B A 
of thoſe kings, . the Gpne dy 6 <uonn, 


i ight appear to be his own immediate 
* | 2 * 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 


" 3 E 


(6.) An accidental mark, ; which being added to 2 coat of 


arms, the dignity of it is abaſed, by reaſon of ſome tain or dit- 
honourable quality of the bearer. Dick. 


AA TER. 2. /. The agent or cauſe by which an abatement 


is procured ; that by which any thing is leilened. 


You would abate Abaters of acrimony or are expreſſed oils of ripe 
38 i Shakeſd. vegetables, an all preparations of ſuch; as of almonds, piſta- 
Here we ſee the hopes of benefit and light from expo- choes, and other nuts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


A'BaTvube. 2. / [old records.] Any thing diminiſhed. 


ABA rok. 2. / [a law-term.]J One who intrudes into 


houſes or land, void by the death of the former poſſeſſour, 
and yet not entered upon or taken up by his heir, Did. 


Bai 


. 7 * | ay. 
For miſery doth brayeſt minds abate. Spenſ. Hubberd's Tale A'zaTurE. 2. / [from abatre, French.] Thoſe ſprigs of 


Your i deliver you, 
As moſt abated ives, to ſome nation F 
That won you w blows. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Time that all, us in vain, 
ime that changes all, yet changes 


The , not the mind; nor can 
Ti — vigour, or abate the ſoul. Dryden's * 
n es; 


To ABA TE. v.n. 1. To grow leſs: as, his | 
the ſtorm abates. It is uſed ſometimes with the parti- 
cle of 2. In common law. 


(..) It is in law uſed both actively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caſtle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by ſome exception, 


ABAa'TEMENT. 2. /, [abatement, Fr. 
or leſſening. 2. ſtate of 0 
ſum or quantity taken away by the act of abating. 4. The 
o abating ; extenuation. 5. In law. 6. With 


le collective. 
hens and Rome. 


cannot plead, in abatement of our 
of our duty, under the of ill habitg, and the 
bias of a wrong ion. Atterbury s Sermons. 
(s-) The at of the abator as, the abatement of the heirinto 
the before he hath with the lord. The 
or paſſion of the thing abated ; as, abatement of the writ. 


lt, chat we were ignorant 


Convel. 


graſs which are thrown down by a ſtag in his paſſing by. 


as ick. 

AB. 2. /. The yarn on a weaver's warp; a tem among 

clothiers. I Chambers. 

ABBA. . /. [Heb. au] A Syriac word, which ſignifies 
ather. 


A'sBacY. 2. /. [Lat. abbatia.) The rights or privileges of 
an abbot. See « wang 3 "Fs 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is ignity itſe ce 

an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office; and, 

therefore, even a ſecular perſon, who has the care of fouls, is 

ſometimes, in the canon law, alſo ſtiled an abbot. | 
Ayliffe's Parergou Juris Canonici. 
A'BBEss. 2. , [Lat. abbatiſ/a, from whence the Saxon abu- 


dre, then 8 abbateſs, and by contraction ae 


in Fr. and abbeſs, Eng.] The ſuperiour or governeſs- of 
a nunnery or monaſtery of women. 
They fled 
Into this abbey, whither we purſued them 
And here the abbeſs ſhuts the gate on us, 
And will not ſuffer us to fetch Gen. 
e Shakeſp. Comedy of Erraurs. 
I have a fiſter, abbeſs in Terceras, => 
Who loſt her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. P. Sebaft. 
Conſtantia, as ſoon as the ſolemnities of her reception were 
over, retired with the abbeſs into her own apartment. Addiſor. 
ARE T, or ABBY. 2. / [Lat. abbatia; from whence proba- 
bly firſt ABnBacy ; Which ſee.] A monaſtery of religious 
„whether men or women; diſtinguiſhed from reli- 


ious houſes of other denominations by larger privileges. 


ABBOT. 
With roads he came to Leiceſter ; 
'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him. Shak. 
A'snzey-LuBBEx. x. /. [See LUBBER.] A ſlothful loiterer 


in a religious houſe, under pretence of retirement and au- 


A'BBOT. 2. / [in the lower Latin abbas, from 2» father, 
which ſenſe was ſtill implied; ſo that the abbots were called 
patres, and abbeſſes matres monaſterii. Thus Fortunatus to 
the abbot Paternus : Nominis officium jure, Paterne, geris.] 
- The chief of a convent, or fellowſhip of canons. Ot theſe, 
ſome in England were mitred, ſome not: thoſe that 
were mitred, were exempted from the juriſdiction of the 
dioceſan, having in themſelves epiſcopal authority within 
their precin&s, and being alſo lords of parliament. The 
other ſort were ſubject to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual go- 


vernment. Coceel. 


See A'BpBEY. _ | 
A'BzoT$H1P. 2. . The ate or privilege of an abbot. Di. 
To ABBRE'VIATE. 2. 4. [Lat. ung reg, 1. To ſhorten 
by contraction of parts, without loſs of the main ſub- 
ſtance ; to abridge 2. To ſhorten, to cut ſhort. 


(z.) It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another 
by ning of — 8 * Bacon, Eſſay = 
2 A 


"# 


A B D 


The only invention of late , which hath contributed to- 
wards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is that of abbreviating or reducing 
words of many ſyllables into one, by lopping off the reſt. 


.) Set the length of their days before the flood; which 
Ph, — 3 and — into hundreds and 
threeſcores. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

ABBREVIA'T1ION. 7. , 1. The act of abbreviating. 2. The 
means uſed to abbreviate, as characters ſignifying whole 
words ; words contracted. 

Such is the propriety and in them all, that they 
never can be changed, but to diſadvantage, except in the cir- 
cumſtance of uſing abbrewiations. Swift. 

ABBrEvia'TOR. n. / [abbreviateur, Fr.] One who abbrevi- 
ates, or abridges. 

ABBRE'ViIatURE. #./. [abbreviatura, Lat.] 1. A mark uſed 
for the ſake of ſhortening. 2. A compendium or abridg- 
ment. 

- > He is a good man, who grieves rather for him that injures him, 
than for his own ſuffering ; who prays for him, that wrongs 
him, forgiving all his faults; who Jfooner- ſhews meicy 
than anger ; who offers violence to his appetite, in all things 
endeavouring to ſubdue the fleſh to the fpirit. This is an 
excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a chriſtian. 

| Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

ABBREUVOT'R. [in French, a watering-place. Ital. 46- 
beverato, dal verbo bevere. Lat. bibere Abbeverari i 
cavalli. This word is derived by Menage, not much ac- 
quainted with the Teutonick dialects, from adbibare for 
adbibere; but more probably it comes from the ſame root 
with brew. See Brew] Among maſons, the joint or 
juncture of two ſtones, or the interſtice between two ſtones 
to be filled up with mortar. Di. 

ABV. See ABE. 

A, B, C. 1. The alphabet: as, he has not learned his a, 5, c. 
2. The little book by which the elements of reading are 
taught. 


Then comes queſtion like an a, 6, c, book. Shakeſ. 


To A'BDICATE. 2. a. [Lat. abdico.] To give up right; to 


reſign; to lay down an office. 
Old Saturn, here, with upcaſt eyes, 
Beheld his ab.licated ſkies. Addiſon. 
AzDp1ca'TioOn. x. /. [abdicatio, Lat.] The act of abdica- 
ting; reſignation ; quitting an office by one's own proper 
act before the ſual or tated expiration. 

Neither doth |: 2ppear how a vv abdication can make 
any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would be caulcd 
by his death; ſince he cannot ab.licate for his children, otherwiſe 
than by his own conſent in form to a bill from the two houſes. 

Saut au the Sentiments of a Church of Englandman. 
A'Bp1caTive. 44%. That which cauſes or implics an abdi- 
cation. | Did. 
A'BpiTive. adj}. from ade, to hide.] That which has 
the power or quality of hiding. Di#. 
ABDO MEN. 2. [Lat from ade, to hile.] A cavity 
commonly called the lower venter or belly: It contains the 
ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, bladder, and is within lined 
with a membrane called the peritonxum. The lower 
part is called the hypogaſtrium ; the foremoſt part is di- 
vided into the epigaſtrium, the right and left hypochon- 
dria, and the navcl ; 'tis bounded above by the cartilago 
enſiformis and the diaphragm, fideways by the ſhort or 
lower ribs, and behind by the vertebræ ot the loins, 
the bones of the coxendix, that of the pubes and os 
ſacrum, It is covered with ſeveral muſcles, from whoſe 
alternate relaxations! and contractions in reſpiration, di- 
geſtion is forwarded, ' and the due motion of all the parts 
therein contained promoted, both for ſecretion and ex- 
pulſion. | t Quincy. 

The abdomen conſiſts of parts containing and contained. 

Wiſeman's 


| adj. Relating to the abdomen, 


AnpoMINAL. a 
 Anpo'mixovs, 


A B E 


To ABDU CE. 2. 4. [Lat. abduco.) To draw to 8 diffe. 
rent 4 ; to withdraw one part from another. A word 


chiefly uſed in phyſick or ſcience. 

If we abduce the eye unto either corner, the object will not 
duplicate; for, in that poſition, the axis of the cones remain in 
the ſame plane, as is demonſtrated in the optics delivered by 
Galen. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

ABpu'cenT. adj. Muſcles abducent, are thoſe which ſerve 
to open or pull back divers parts of the body; their 
oppoſites being called adducent. Die. 

ABpvu'cT1on. 2. /. [ab4ufio, Lat.) 1. The act of drawing 
apart, or wi wing one part from another. 2. A par- 
ticular form of argument. 

ABDU'CTOR. . /. [abduftor, Lat.] The name given by 
anatomiſts to the muſcles, which ſerve to ts hob the 
ſeveral members. a 

He ſuppoſed the conſtrictors of the eyelids muſt be ſtrength- 
ened in the ſupercilious; the abductors in drunkards, and con- 
templative men, who have the ſime ſteady and motion of 
the eye. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

ABECEDA'RIAN. 7. , [from the names of 4, 5, c, the three 
firſt letters of the. alphabet.] He that teaches or learns 
the alphabet, or firſt rudiments of literature. 

This word is uſed by Wood in his Athene Oxonienſes, where 
mentioning Farnaby the critick, he relates, that, in ſome 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abeceda- 
rian by his misfortunes. 

A'BECEDARY. adj. [See ABECEDARIAN.] 1. Belonging to 
the alphabet. 2. Inſeribed with the alphabet. 

This is from the ſympathy of two needles touched 
with the loadſtone, and placed in the centre of two abecedary 
circles, or rings of letters, deſcribed round about them, one 
friend ing one, and another the other, and agreeing upon 
an hour ein they will communicate. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

AED. adv. [from a, for at, and Bed.] In bed. 

It was a ſhame for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed : when ſhe was of their 
age, ſhe would have — a handkerchief by that time v'day. 


Sidney, b. ii. 
She has not been abed, but in her chapel : 


All night devoutly watch'd. 
As 'RRANCE. ; n. , [from alerro, Lat. to wander from 
ABE'RRANCY, right way. ] A deviation from the right 
way; an errour; a miſtake ; a falſe opinion, 
They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affect no man any farther than 
he deſerts his reaſon, or complies with their abberrancies. 
Br. Julg. Er. b. i. c. 3. 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage of conſtitu- 
tion, that it ſhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind; 
yet this ſecond nature would alter the craſis of his underſtanding, 
and render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 
Glan villes Scepſis Scien. c. 16, 
ABE'RRANT. adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating, wan- 
dering trom 4 right or known way. Did. 
ABtrRA'TION. 2. / [from aberratio, Lat.] The act of 
deviating from the common or from the right track. 
If it be a miſtake, there is no hereſy in ſuch an harmleſs 
aberration ; the probability of it will render it a lapſe of eaſy 
n. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica, c. 11. 
ABE'RRING. part. [from the verb aberr, of aberro, Lat.] 
Wandering, going aſtray. 
Of the verb aberr I have found no example. | 
Divers were out in their account, aberring ſeveral ways 
from the true and juſt compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 8 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 


To ABERUNCATE. v. 4. [averunco, Lat.) To pull up by 
Di# 


Dryd. Span. Friar. 


the roots ; to extirpate utterly. . 
To ABE'T v. a. [from beran, Sax. ſignifying to enkindle 
or animate. ] To puſh forward another, to ſupport him 
in his deſigns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It 
was 


AB H 


was once indifferent, but is almoſt always taken, by mo- 
dern writers, in an ill ſenſe ; as may be ſeen in A BETTER. 
To abet ſigniſieth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or ſet on. : Corel, 
Then ſhall I ſoon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, 
And ſhortly return. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
A widow, who by ſolemn vows 
Contrafted to me, for my ſpouſe, 
Combin'd with him to her word, 
And has abetted all. Hudibras, ap cant. 7. 
Men lay fo weight u ri inions, and e 
of — 28 they — * it the _— ne 7 
ecay 0 A 
abetted both I D "LA 
niſhed ſupplies to the weaker fide, left there ſhould be an end 
put to theſe fatal diviſions. Addiſon's Freeholder, No. 28. 
ABEe'TMENT. #. / The act of abetting. Di. 
ABEe'TTER, or ABE'TTOR. GE He that abets; the ſup- 
porter or encourager of another. 
Whilſt calumny has two fuch potent abetters, we are not to 
wonder at its : as long as men are gps 3" > _ de- 
ſigni y will be traducing. Gowern. of the Tongue. 
e fel be ſtill plain Torrifmond with me, n | 
Th' abettor, partner, (if you like the name) 
The huſband of a tyrant, but no king; 
Till you deſerve that title by your juſtice. 
Dryden's Spaniſb Friar. 
Theſe conſiderations, they - may have no influ- 
ence on the multitude, ou to fink into the minds of 
thoſe, who are their abettors, and who, if they eſcape puniſh- 
ment here, muſt know, that theſe ſeveral miſchiefs will be one 
day laid to their c Add. Free. No. 50. 
ABEtY'ANCE. x. / [from the French abayer, allatrare, to 
bark at.] This word, in Littleton, cap. Diſcontinuance, 
i is thus uſed. The right of fee ſimple lieth in abeyance, 
when it is all only in the remembrance, intendment and 
conſideration of the law. The frank tenement of the 
glebe of the parſonage, is in no man during the time that 
the parſonage is void, but is in abeyance Cowel. 
ABcREGaA/TION. n. /. [abgregatio, Lat.] A ſeparation from 
the flock. Did. 
R. 9. 4. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate with acrimony ; 
eſt to extremity; to loath ; to abominate. 
Whilſt I was big in clamour, came a man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
Shunn'd my abhorr'd ſociety. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
. Juſtly thou abborr'f 
That fon, who on the quiet ſtate of men 
Such trouble brought, affecting to ſubdue 
Rational liberty. ut. Parad. Loft, b. xii. J. 79. 
The ſelf - ſame thing they will abtor : 
One way, and long another for. Hudibrat, p. i. cant. 1. 
A church of England man abhors the humour of the age, 
in delighting to fling ſcandals upon the clergy in general ; 
which, betides the diſgrace to the reformation, and to religion 
itſelf, caſt an ignominy upon the kingdom. 
Swift. Ch. of Eng. 


ABKO RRENCE. : 
ABrnO'RRENCY. | x. /. [ſrem ab H- 


1. The act of abhorring, deteſtation. 2. The diſpoſition to 
abhor; hatred. 

(1. ) It draws upon him the hatred and abborrence of all men 
here; and ſubjects him to the wrath of God hereafter. 

(2.) Even a juſt and neceſſary defi FOE. pry 

2.) Even a ju nec ence does ving men 
ac 8 with war, take off ſomewhat Go — 
of it, and inſenſibly diſpoſe them to hoſtilities. 


Decay _ 

The firſt to any injuſtice that appears, muſt 
Jupprefied with a ſhow of wonder and abhorrency in the pa- 
rents and governours. Locke on Education, & 110. 
ABno'RRENT adj. [from abbey.) 1. Struck with abhor- 
rence z 4 2. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent 
with. It is uſed with the particles um or to, but more 


properly with from, 


A B I 

(1. — For if the worlds 
In worlds enclos' d could on his ſenſes burſt, 

He would abborrent turn. Thomſon's Summer, l. 310. 

(2.) This I conceive to be an hypotheſis, well worthy a ra- 
tional behef; and yet is it ſo abborrent from the vulgar, that 
they would as ſoon believe Anaxagoras, that ſnow is black, as 
him that ſhould affirm it is not white. 

Glanwille's Scepſis Scient. c. 12. 

Why then theſe foreign thoughts of ſtate employments, 
Abhorrent to your function and your breeding? 

Poor droning truants of unpractis'd cells, 

Bred in the fellowſhip of bearded boys, 

What wonder is it if you know not men ? Dryden. 
Anno'xrtR. x / [irom abhor ] The perſon that abhors ; 

a hater, deteſter. 

The lower clergy were railed at, for diſputing the 
power of the biſhops, by the known abhorrers of epiſcopacy, 
and abuſech ſor doing nothing in the convocations, by theſe very 
men who wanted to bind up their hands. Swift's Exam. No. 21. 

ABro'rxINcG, The object of abhorrence. This ſeems 
not to be the proper ule of the participial noun. 

They ſhall go forth, and look upon the carcaſes of the 
men that have tranſgreſſed againſt me: for their worm ſhall 
not die, neither ſhall their fire be quenched, and they ſhall be 
an abborring unto all fleſh. [ſaiah, Ixvi. 44. 

To ABTDE. 2. x. I abode or abid. [from bidian, or 
aubvian, Sax.] 1. To dwell in a place, not remove, to 
ſtay. 2. To dwell. 3. To remain, not ceaſe or fail ; 
to be immovable. 40 To continue in the ſame ſtate. 
5. To endure without offence, anger or contradiction. 
6. It is uſed with the particle with before a perſon, and at 
or in before a place. 7. It is uſed with by before a thing; 
as, to abide by his teſtimony ; to abide by his own (kill ; 
that is, to rely upon them; to abide by an opinion; to main- 
tain it ; to abide by a man, is allo, to defend or ſupport him. 
But theſe forms are ſomething low. 

Of the participle ai, I have found only the example in 
Woodward, and ſhould rather determine that abide in the 
active ſenſe has no paſſive participle, or compounded preterite. 

(r.) Thy ſervant became ſurety for the lad unto my father, 
faying, If I bring ham not unto thee, then I ſhall bear the 
blame to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, 
let thy ſervant abide inſtead of the lad, a bondman to my 
lord ; and let the lad go up with his brethren. 

Gen. xliv. 32, 33. 

(2.) The Marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled , 

To Richmond, in the parts where he ab:des. 


Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Thoſe, who apply themſelves to learning, are forced to ac- 
knowledge one God, incorruptible and unbegotten ; who is the 
only true being, and abides for ever above the higheſt heavens, 
from whence he beholds all the things that are done in heaven 
and earth. Stillingfl. Defence of Diſc. on Rom. Idlat. 
(3-) They that truſt in the Lord ſhall be as mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but ab:ideth for ever. 
Pſalm cxxv. 1 


(4.) The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he that 
hath it ſhall adidy ſatisfied. Proc. xix. 23. 

T here 1 — no ſtudy without wa 3 and the mind muſt 
abide and dwell upon things, or ways a ſtranger to 
the infils of them. - : F South. 

(J.) Who can abide, that againſt their own doctors, ſix 
whole books ſhould by their fatherhoods be imperiouſly obtrud- 
ed upon God and his church? Hall. 

(6.) It is better that I give her to thee, than that I ſhould 
give her to another man : Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 

For thy 2 r * nous, Wm I abode 3 in 
Syria, ſaying, I all bring me again indeed to Je- 
— == I will ferve hes. 2 Sam. _ 
ABD. . a. 1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait 
upon, await; uſed of things prepared for perſons, as well 
as of perſons expecting things. 2. To bear or ſupport tne 
conſequences of a thing. 3. To bear or ſupport, with- 
out being conquered or deſtroyed. 4. To bear without 
averſion ; in which ſenſe it is commonly uſed with a ne- 
gative. 5. To bear or ſuffer, 


To 


(1 .) Haome- 


1 AB} 


) Home is he brought, and laid in ſumptuous bed, himſelf to the ſufferance of the extremeſt of indignities, and 
* he: many fkilful leeches hin abide, ſunk himſelf to the bottom of ahjectedneſs, to exalt our con- 
I falve his hurts. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. fanx. 17. dition to the contrary extreme, Boyle" s Works. 

While lions war, and battle tor their dens, Azje'cTiOon / [from abje#.] Meanneſs of mind; want 
Voor harmlets lambs ab:de their enmity. of ſpirit ; ſervility; baſeneſs. 

Shakeſp. Hen. VI. p. 3. hat this ſhould be termed baſeneG, abjectiom of mind, or 

Bonds and afflictions abide me. Acle, xx. 23. ſervility, is it credible? Hooker, b. v. § 47. 

(2. Ah me! they little know The jult medium lies betwixt pride and the abjeckian, the 
How dearly 1 abide that boaſt fo vain. Milton's Par. Loft. two extremes. L' Eftrange. 


(3-) But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, 4'gjperLy. ago. from abject.] In an abje&t manner; 
and an everlaſting king: At his wrath the earth ſhall tremble, meanly, baſely, ſervilely, contemptibly 
and the nations thall not be able to aide his . Rays A'sjecTx:ss. 2. /. [from adje#.] Abjection, ſervility, 
It muſt he allowed a fair preſumption in favour ot the truth meanneſs. | ; ; 833 
of my doctrines, that they have abid a very rigorous teſt now for n Servility 1 of humdor as a. gap 2 4 
above thirty years, and more ſtrictly they are look'd into, the e charge of Iving. h neſs of f ww 8 . 
more they are confirmed. Woodward, Letter i. By humility I mean not the abjectneſt of a mind : but 


a — Sx - 4 De a prudent care not to over-yalue ourſelves upon any account. 
(4.) Thou can'ſt not abide Tiridates ; this is but loveot thyſelf. P Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, ö. ii. c. 7. 


. 1. [ Babileti, Fr.] 1. The power to do any 


— Thy vile race, 


Though thou didſt learn, had that in't, which good natures thing, whether depending upon Kill, or riches, or 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waſt thou ſtrength, or any other quality. 2. Capacity of mind ; 
Deſervedly confin'd into this rock. Shakeſp. Tempeſl. force of underſtanding; mental power. 3. When it 

(5) Gut with circumfluous tides has the plural number, abilities, it frequently ſignifies the 


He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides. Pope's Odyſſ. b. iv. l. 759. faculties or powers of the mind, and ſometimes the force 
Asr'veR. #. /. [from abide.] The perſon that abides or of underſtanding given by nature, as diſtinguiſhed from 
dwells in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word acquired qualifications. | 


little in ule. 1.) Of ſinging thou haſt got the _ 
a 


Azr'vixc. z. /. [from abies.) Continuance ; ſtay; fixed Good Thyrſis, mine I yield to 753 
ſtate. My heart doth ſeek another eſtimation. Sidney, b. i. 
We are ſtrangers before and ſojourners, as were all If aught in my ability may ſerve 
our fathers : our days on the earth are as a ſhadow, and there To lighten what thou ſuffer ſt, and appeaſe 
is none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 15. Thy mind with what amends is in my pow'r. 
The air in that . is ſo violently removed, and carried Milton's Samſon Agoniſſet, I. 744. 
| about with ſuch Twiftneſs, as nothing in that place can con- They gave after their ability unto the treaſure. Ezra, ii. 69. 
| fiſt or have abiding. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ability which 
[ ABJECT. adj. [abjefus, Lat. thrown away as of no va- God giveth: that God in all things may be glorified through 
' lue.] 1. Mean; worthleſs ; baſe; groveling : ſpoken Jeſus Chriſt. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 


of perſons, or their qualities. 2. Being of no hope or Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
regard; uſed of condition. 3. Mean and deſpicable; he aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of his holy 3 3 
—_— — Rebellion (2.) Cn " K _ | — no blemiſh, but well-fa- 
| Came like itſelf in baſe and abject routs voured, and ſki in dom, cunning in knowledge, 
| Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, and 8 — and ſuch as had ability i ham ” 
W ES” 8 Sn * Shakefd. Hex. IV. (3-) Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in certain 
1212 * 3 41 tracts of country, like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould be 

8 % one man, at leaſt, of abilities to read and write ? Savift. 


? t. Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. I. 551. - . | 
bi Honeſt men, who tell their ſovereigns * 2 tans — ABiNTE'STATE. adj. [of ab, from, and inteſtatus, Lat.] 
| them, and what obedience they ſhall be always ready to pay A term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, 
| them, are not upon an equal foot with baſe and abject᷑ flatterers, who, though he had the power to make a will, yet did 
| (4.) The thy 5 Addiſon M hig Examiner. not make it. 5 5 
2. rarer example ſtands, / vg. 4. [abjugo, t. = ke, 
By how much from the — wondꝰ rous glory, * 1 . 1 ] Bans bus 
Strongeſt of mortal men, To ABJU'RE. . a. [abjuro, Lat.] 1. To caſt off upon 


1 To loweſt pitch of abje& fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton's Samſon Agoniftes. 
| We ſee man and woman in the higheſt innocence and perfec- 
tion, and in the moſt abje# ſtate of guilt and infirmity. 


oath, to ſwear not to do or not to have ſomething. 2. 


To retract, recant, or abnegate, a poſition upon oath. 
(1.) Either to die the death, or to abjure 


| lon. Shefat | 252, For ever the ſociety of man. Shakeſp. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
; (3.) The rapine is ſo abje# and ex: wn R No man, therefore, that hath nog ahjured his reaſon, and 
| They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. ſworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaſtical hypotheſis, can un- 
1 Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 8. dertake the defence of ſuch a ſuppoſition. Hale. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abje ways ABJjurA'T1ON. 2. / [from abjure.] The act of abjuring. 
ö Are mortals urg d thro* ſacred luſt of praiſe ? The oath taken for that end. | 
| Pope's Ef. on Crit. Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed fe- 
\ A'sjecT. 3. / A man without hope; a man whoſe mi- _ could go into a church or church-yard, before he were ap- 
| ſeries are irretrievable; one of the loweſt condition. » he might not be taken from thence to the uſual 


| Yea, the abje#s gathered themſelves W cen & 1 — E to bak 1 = which = 
XXXV. 15. 1 4A : | 
To 2 2 5 [44jicio, Lat.] To throw away, 'A ax = 7p abjurations ſtill in force among ue bye 
word rarely uſed, : : F ki 
1 1. /. [from abje#.) The ſtate of an » r NAT 
A je ; | . , » h * . . . 
Our Saviour would love at no leſs rate than death, and, mot mon ns _ ne 


from the ſupereminent height of glory, ſtooped and abaſed There is likewiſe another oath of ebjuration, which laymen 
and 


— 


AB L 


and | 
jure the Pretender. Ayliffe's P 

7 BLA OT ATE. 9. a. Labladto, Lat.] To wean from 
the breaſt. 


ABLACTA'TION, # 
and, _ 
a weaning 
not cutting it off wholly tro 
united to that on which it is grafted. 

As8Laquea'rION. . [ablaqueatio, Lat.] The act or prac- 
tice of opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the air and water operate them. 

Trench the and make it ready for the ſpring : 
pare alſo ſoil, and uſe it where you have occahon : Dig EE 
Uncover as yet roots of trees, where 


 Evelyn's Kal. 

The tenure in chief is the very root that doth maintain this 
filver ſtem, that by many rich and fruitful branches ſpread 

itſelf : ſo if it he ſuffered to ſtarve, by want of ablaqueation, 


, this fruit will h decreaſe. 
and other good huſbandry yearly —_ 2 
ABLA'TION. . / [ablatio, Lat.] The act of taking a- 


way. 

A is u. a. [ablativus, Lat.) 1. That which takes a- 
way, 2. The fixth caſe of the Latin nouns ; the caſe 
which, among other ſignifications, includes the perſon 
from whom ſomething is taken away. A term of gram- 


mar. h 
ABLE. adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. ſkilful, ready.] 1. Hav- 
ing ſtrong faculties, or great 9 or knowledge, riches, 
or any other power of mind, , or fortune. 2. Hau- 
ing power ſufficient ; enabled. 3. Before a verb, with 
the particle to, it ſignifies generally having the power. 
4. With for it is not often nor very properly uſed. ; 
(1.) Henry VII. was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis 
the 8 But, contrariwiſe, he was ſerved by the ab- 
lefl men that were to be found; without which his affairs could 
not have prof} as they did. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Such | faculties he hath, that ſhew a weak mind 
and an able body, for the which the prince admits him. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
) All mankind acknowl themſelves able and ſufficient 
2 many things, which act they never do. South's Serm. 
Every man ſhall give as he is able, according to the bleſſing 
of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. 17. 
Aw 2 and anger is outrageous ; but who 1s able 
to before envy ? ; Prov. xxvii. 4. 
(4.) There have been ſome inventions alſo, which have 
been able for the utterance of articulate ſounds, as the ſpeak- 
ing of certain words. Wilkin's Mathematical Magick 
/BLE. b. a. To make able; to enable, which is the 
word commonly uſed. See EnaBLE. 
Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a E ſtraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I ſay none; I'll able em; 
Take that of me, my friend. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
AsLE-BODIE D. adj. Strong of body. 
It lies in the power of every fine woman, to ſecure at leaft 
halt a dozen able-bodied men to his majeſty's ſervice. 
Addiſon's Free. No. 4. 
To A'BLEGATE. 2. 4. [ablego, Lat.] To tend abroad up- 


To 


on ſome employment; to ſend out of the way. Dia. 
AzLeGa'T10N. n. /. [from ab/egate.] The act of ſending 
abroad. | _ Dis. 
A's8LENEess. 3. / [from able.) Ability of body or mind; vi- 
| ur, 1 
© That notion dock fo. excel, bath for comelineſs and ableneſs; 
that from neighbour countries inarity come, ſome to 
ſtrive, ſome to » ſome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 
A'BLEPSY. . . PAD ia, Gr.] Want of fight, blindneſs ; 
unadviſednels. ; 


on meat and drink. 


Die. 
ABL1GuR1'T1ION. x. J. L abliguritio, Lat.] Prodigal expence 
Di 


* 


. 


J. One of the methods of grafting; AnLoca'T10n. . /. [from aller 
to the fignification of the word, as it were Je ALU DE. . 2. [ablude, Lat. 


a cyon by degrees from its mother ſtock, AnLUENT. adj. [abluens, Lat. from abluo, to waſh away.] 
from the ſtock, till it is firmly 


ablaqueation is requiſite. | 


A B O 
are both obliged to take; and that is, to ab- To A'BLtcaTe. v. a. [ab/ige, Lat.] To tye up from. D.. 


Juris Canonici. Toy A'BLOCATE. 2. 4. [ablico, Lat.] To let out to hire. 


Perhaps properly by him who has hired it from another, 

Catvin's Lexicon Faridicumn. 

ate.) A letting out to hire. 
To be unlike. Die. 


1. That which wathes clean. 
power of cleanſing DiF. 


ABLu'Tion. 2. /. [ablutio, Lat.] 1. The act of cleanſing, 
or waſhing clean. 2. | he water uſcd in waſhing. 3. The 
rinſing of chymical preparations in water, to diffolve and 
waſh away any acrimonious particles. 4. The cup given, 
without conſecration, to the laity in the popiſh churches. 

(1) There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the 
body and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy 
bread and drinking the ſacred chalice, and a participation of the 
body and blood of Chriſt. Taylor's Worthy Communic. 

(2.) Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans'd, and caſt th' ab utions in the main. Pope's Iliad. 

To ABNE GATE. 2. 4. [from abnegoe, Lat.] To deny, 

ABNEGA TION. 2. /. [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from abnego, to 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 

The abnegation or renouncing of all his own holds and in- 
tereſts, and truſts of all that man is moſt apt to depend upon, 

Hammond. 


2. That which has the 


** 


that he may the more expeditely follow Chriſt. nd 
ABnoODA'TI1ON. 7. J. [abnedatio, Lat.] The act of cutting 

away knots from trees; a term of gardening. Di. 
ABnoOrmMovus. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of rule.) Irregular, 
miſhapen. | Dia.. 
ABOARD. adv. [a ſca-term, but adopted into common lan- 

guage ; derived immediately from the French à bord, as, 

aller q bord, envoger à bord. Bard is itſelf a word of very 

doubtful original, and perhaps, in its different acceptati- 
ons, deducible from different roots. Bond, in the anci- 

ent Saxon, ſignified a houſe in which ſenſe, 0 go aboard, 
1s . take up reſidence in a ſhip.) 1. In a ſhip. 
a ſhip. 

60 He loudly called to ſuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. | 
Fairy Queen, b. n. cant. 6. 

He might land them, if it pleaſed him, or otherwiſe keep 

them aboard. | Sir M. Rawleigh's Eſſoys. 

(2.) When morning roſe, I ſent my mates to. bri 
Supplies of water from a neighb'ring ſpring ;. 

Whilſt I the motions of the winds explor'd ; 
Then tummon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 

1 Addiſon's Ovid's Metamorphoſes, b. iii. 
BO DE. #. /. [from abide.) 1. Habitation, dwelling, place 
of reſidence. 2. Stay, continuance in a place. z. Te 
make abode. To dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 


(x) Zut I know thy abode and thy going out, and thy com. 


2. Into 


A 


in. 2 4, Xix. 27. 
Others may uſe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode ; 
Whoſe ready fails with every wind can fly, 
And make a cov'nant with th' inconſtant ſky. Waller. 


(2.) Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait, 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time, landing is 
Ttaly, and making the war, may be reaſonably judged the bu- 
ſineſs but of ten months. 's Dedicat. to Aneid. 
The woodcocks early viſit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp'rate clime,. 
Foretel a liberal harveſt. Phillips, 
(3-) in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dryd. Ex. 6 


Ta ABO'DE. b. 4. [See BoD E.] To foretoken or foreſhow ; to 


be a prognoſtic, to be ominous. 
rivatives, in the ſenſe either of good or ill, 


Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 


A thing inſpir d; and, not conſulting, broke 


It is taken, with its da- 


to 


— —— 


——— — — rv — . —ů ww woe 


1 — — 


bo 
; 
| 


11 0 
Into a general prophecy, that this 2 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, a : L 
The ſudden breach of it. Shaieſpeare's Hen. VIII. 


ABoDEMENT. . / [from t abate.) A fecret anticipation of 
ſomething future; an impteſſion up-n the mind of ſome 
event to come; prognoſticat.on ; omen. 

a I lixe not this. 
For many men that ſtumble at the thieſhold, 
Are well for:told that danger lu ks within. — 
—Tuſh man, abodements mult not now _—_ us. 3 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. iii. 
My lord biſhop aſked him, Whether he had never any lecret 
abodiment in his mind? No, replied the duke; but I think 
ſome adventure may kill me as well as another man. Watton. 

7% ABC LISH. v. 4. [abelro, Latin.) 1. To annul; to 
make void. Applied to laws or i;.ftitutions. 2. To put 
an end to; to deſtroy. ; 

(1.) For us to aboliſh what he hath eſtabliſhed, were pre- 
ſumption moſt intolerable. N Hooker, b. ili. Q 19. 
On, the parliament's part it was propoſed, that all the 
biſhops, deans, and chapters, miglit be immediately taken away, 
and aboliſbed. Clarendon, b. viii. 
(2.) The long continued wars, between the Englith and the 
Scots, had then raiſed invincible jealouſies and hate, which long 
continued peace hath ſince aboliſhed. Sir Jobn Hayward. 
That ſhall Perocles well requite, I wot, 
And, with thy blood, aboliſh fo reproachful blot. Fairy Queer. 
More deſtroy d than they, 


We ſhould be quite avoli/h'd, and expire. Milton. 
Or wilt thou thyſclf i 

Aboliſh thy creation, and unmake 

For him, what for thy glory thou haſt made ? 


Milton, b. ili. J. 163. 
Nor could Vulcanian flame 
The ſtench aboliſh, or the ſavour tame. Dryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 

Fermented ſpirits contract, harden, and conſolidate many 
fibres together, aboliſhing many canals ; eſpecially where the 
fibres are the tendereſt, as in the brain. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

ABo'LISHABLE. adj. [from aboliſb.] That which may be 
aboliſhed. 

Azo'L15HER 7. , [from abol/iſþ.) He that aboliſhes. 

ABO'LISHMENT. z. /. [from aboliſp.) The act of aboliſhing. 

The plain and dire& way had been to prove, that all ſuch ce- 
remonies, as they require to be aboliſhed, are retained by us 
with the hurt of the church, or with leſs benefit than the abo- 
liſbment of them would * Hooker, b. iv. 

He ſhould think the abol/bment of epiſcopacy among us, 
would prove a mighty ſcandal and corruption to our faith, 
— dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift's Church of Englandman. 
ABOL1T10N. 2. from abi. The act of abobſhing. 
This is now more frequently uſed than aboliſbment. 

From the total abolition of the popular may be dated 
the ruin of Rome: for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, propoſed by Agrippa, been accepted inſtead of Mz- 
cenas's mode], that ſtate might have continued unto this day. 

Greu”'s Coſmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, and of all 
voluntary motion, by the ſtoppage of the flux and reflux of the 
animal ſpirits through the nerves deſtined tor thoſe motions. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ABo'MINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 1. Hateful, de- 
teſtable; to be 11 2. Unclean. 3. In low and 
ludicrous language, it is a word of looſe and indeter- 
minate cenſure. 
(..) This infernal pit 
Abominable, accurs'd, the houſe of woe. Milton. 

The queen and miniſtry might eaſily redreſs this abominable 

grievance, by endeavouring to chooſe men of virtuous principles. 
Swifts Proje for the advancement of Religion. 

(2.) The foul that ſhall touch any unclean beaſt, or any abo- 
minable unclean thing, even that ſoul ſhall be cut off from his 
people. Leviticut, vii. 21. 

(3.) They ſay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am fo; I do 
love it better than laughing.—Thoſe that are in extremity of 
either, are abominable tellows, and betray themſelves to every 
modern cenſure, worſe than drunkards. Shakeſp. As you like it. 


A B O 
Ano'MINABLENESS. v. J. [from abominable.] The quality 
of being abominable ; hatefulneſs, odiouſneſs. 

Till we have proved in its proper place, the eternal and ef- 
ſential difference between virtue and vice, we muſt forbear to 
urge atheiſts with the corruption and gbominableneſs of their 
principles. ; Bentley's Sermons. 

ABo'MINAaBLY. adv. [from abominable.] A word of low 
or familiar language, ſignifying exceſſively, extremely, 
exceedingly ; in an ill ſenſe. It is not often ſeriou y 


u . 

I have obſerved great abuſes and diſorders in your family 
your ſervants are mutinous and quarrelſome, and cheat you moſt 
abominably. | | Arbuthnot. 

To ABOMINATE. . [ abominor, Lat.] To abhor, 
deteſt, hate utterly. | | 

Pride goes, hated, curſed, and abominated by all. Hammond. 

We are not guilty of your injuries, 

No way conſent to them; but do abhor, 8 

Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Sauthern's Oropnoko. 

He profeſſed both to abominate and deſpiſe all m re- 
finement, and intrigue, either in a prince or miniſter. wift. 

ABOMINATION. # /. 1. Hatred, deteſtation. 2. The 
object of hatred. F Pollution, defilement. 4. Wick 
edneſs ; hateful or ſhameful vice. 5. The cauſe of pol- 
lution. 

(1.) To aſſiſt king Charles by Engliſh or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new ſubjects, who have nothing in fo 
great abomination, as thoſe whom they hold for hereticks. Swift. 

(2.) Every ſhepherd is an abomination to the Egyptians. 

Geneſis, xlvi. 34. 

(3-) And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any thing that 
defileth, neither whatſoever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie. Rev. xxi..27. 

(4.) Ti adulterous Antony, moſt large 

In his abominations, turns you off, | 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That noſes it againſt us. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
C.) And the high yu that were before Jeruſalem, which 
were on the right hand of the mount df corruption, which So- 
lomon the king of Iſrael had builded for Aſhtoreth the abomi- 
nation of the Zidonians, and for Chemoſh the abomination of 
the Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of the children 
of Ammon did the king defile. 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORTGINES. n. / [Lat.} The earlieſt inhabitants of a 
country ; thoſe of whom no original is to be traced; as, 
the Welſh in Britain. 


ang To ABORT. 2. 2. [ aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before 


the time; to miſcarry. Di#. 
ABORTION. ./ [abortio, Lat.] 1. The act of bringing 
forth untimely. 2. The produce of an untimely birth. 
12 2 2 —4 1 no abortion. Sandys. 
2.) His wife miſcarried; but, as the abortion proved 
a female foetus, he comforted himſelf. * 
: Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus S$criblerus, 
Behold my arm thus blaſted, dry and wither'd, | 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, 
Like ſome untimely product of the ſeaſons. Rowe. 
ABo'rT1VE. 2. / That which is born before the due time. 
Perhaps anciently any thing irregularly produced. 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But will pluck away its nat'ral cauſes, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
Abortives, and preſages, tongues of heav n 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
Shakeſp. King John. 
Take the fine {kin of an abortive, and, with {arch thin laid 
on, your ground or tablet. Peacham on Drawing. 
ny are preſerved, and do fignal ſervice to their country, 
. without a 1 2 on periſhed as abortives, or 
have come to an untimely end, and perhaps have brough 
their guilty parents, the like deſtruction. * 
: Addiſon. Guardian, No. 106. 
ABO'RTIVE. adj. [ aborticus, Lat.] 1. That which is brought 
forth before the due time of birth. 2. Figuratively, 
that which fails for want of time. 3. That which brings 


forth 


2 
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| forth nothing. 4. That which fails or miſcarries, from 


whatever cauſe, This is leſs proper. 
(r.) If ever he have 22 22 = it, 
Ig and untimely brought to light. 
. l "chakeſ. Richard III. 
All th' unaccompliſh'd works of nature's hand, 
Abortive, monſtrous, 3 mix d, 
Diſſolv'd on earth, fleet hither. 2 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. iii. l. 456. 
Nor will his fruit expect 
Th' autumnal ſeaſon, but, in ſummer's 


When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail. Phillips. 
(2.) How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 

Remember it, and let it make thee creſt- ; 

A , and alla this abortive pride - - 
, Frags Shakeſp. Henry VI. p. ii. 


(3. — The void profound 

Of uneſſential night receives him next, 

Wide-gaping ! and with utter loſs of being 

Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 4 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 451. 

(4.) Many politic conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet, in the 
iſſue, miſcarry and prove abortive. South"s Sermons. 
ABO'RTIVELY. adv. [from abortive.) Born without the due 
time; immaturely, untimely. | 
Aro Tv ERES. 2. , [from abortive.) The ſtate of abor- 
tion. | 
Apo'RTMENT. =. / [from abort.] The thing brought forth 
out of time; an untimely birth. 

Concealed treaſures, now loſt to mankind, ſhall be brought 
into uſe by the induſtry of converted penitents, whoſe wretched 
' carcaſes the impartial laws dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the 
worms of the earth, in whoſe womb thoſe deſerted mineral 
riches muſt ever lie buried as loſt abortments, unleſs thoſe be 
made the active midwives to deliver them. | 

Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
ABO'VE. prep. [from a, and buran, Saxon; boven, Dutch] 
1. To a higher place; in a higher place. 2. More in 
quantity or number. 3. In a ſuperiour degree, or to a ſu- 
periour degree of rank, power or excellence. 4. In a ſtate 
of being ſuperiour to; unattainable by. 5. Beyond; 
more than. 6. Too proud for ; too high for. A phraſe 
chiefly uſed in familiar expreſſion. : 
(1.) So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 

Above the brims they force their fiery way; 

Black v2pours climb aloft, and cloud the dax. 

Dryden, Aneid vii. I. 643. 

(2.) Every one that paſſeth among them, that are numbered 
from twenty years old and above, ſhall give an offering unto 
the Lord. Exodus, XXX. 14. 

(3.) The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above 
the heavers. | Pſalm cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all ſocieties is above every toul contained 
in the ſame ſocieties. Hooker, b. i. 

There is no riches above a ſound body, and no joy above the 
joy of the heart. 


To her 
Thou didſt reſi n thy manhood, and the place 


Wherein God ſet thee abowe her, made of thee, — 


And for thee : whole perfection far excell'd 
Her's, in all real dignity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 147. 
Latoua ſees her ſhine 4bowe the reſt, 

And feeds with ſecret joy her filent breaſt. Dryden's /Encid. 

(4.) It is an old and true diſti. tion, that things may be above 
our reaſon, without being contrary to it. Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univerial preſence of God, with in- 
aumerable cther points. Swift. 

(5. We were preſſed out of meaſure, above ſtrength ; inſo- 
much that we deſpaired even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

In having thoughts unconfuſed, and being able to diſtinguiſh 
one thing from another, where there is but the leaſt difference, 
conſiſts te exactneſs of judgment and clearneſs of reaſon, which 
13 in one man above another. Locke. 

Vor. I. 


ABOVE. adv. 


leflened ; to thoſe above, men ſtanding 
much leiſened. B 


cometh 
riableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. 


ABOVE ALL. 


ABOVE-BOARD. 1. 


changing their cards. 


ABOVE-CITED. 


ABOVE-MENTIONED. 


Ecclefiafticus, xxx. 16. To ABOUND. v. ». [ abundo, Lat. aberder, French. 
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The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges above thoſe 
of the other hereditary countries of the emperour. Addifox, 
(6.) Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, la- 
in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that 

tended to promote the conveniencies of life. 
Pope's Odyſſey; notes. 


1. Over-head; in a higher place. 2. In 

the regions of heaven. 3. Before. [See Anove-ciTep.] 
(.) To men ſtanding below, men ſtanding aloft ſeem much 
* Lo ſeem not ſo 


acon. 
When he eſtabliſhed the clouds above; when he ſtrengthened 


the fountains of the deep; when he gave to the ſea his decree, 
that the waters ſhould not 
pointed the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as one 
brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. 


paſs his commandment » when he ap- 


Proverbs, vin. 28. 
Every 2 gift, and every perfect gift is from abowe, and 
own from the father of lights, with whom is no va- 
N James, 1. 17. 
(2.) The Trojans from abowe their foes beheld ; 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill d. Dryd. neid. 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 

And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs abawve. Pope's Paſtorals. 

(3-) I faid above, that theſe two machines of the balance, 
and the dira, were only ornamental, and that the ſucceſs of the 
due] had been the ſame without them. Dryd. Dedicat. /Eneid. 
In the firſt place; chiefly. 

I ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his diſpoſition of it, his manners, 
his judicious management of the figures, the ſober retrench- 
ments of his ſenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to gratify our 
imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleaſure ; but above all, 
the elegance of his expreſſion, and the harmony of his numbers. 

Dryden's Dedication to the /Eneid. 
In open light; without artifice or 
trick. A figurative expreſhon, borrowed from gameſters, 
who,- when they put their hands under the table, are 
It is uſed only in familiar lan- 
guage. 2. Without diſguiſe or concealment. 

(1.) Itis the part alſo of an honeſt man to deal abowe-beartd, 
and without tricks. L' Eftrange. 

(2.) Though there have not been wanting ſuch heretofore, 
as have practiſed theſe unworthy arts, for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they 
are owned abowe-board. South's Sermons. 
Cited before. A figurative expreſſion, 
taken from the ancient manner of writing books on ſcrolls ; 
where whatever is cited or mentioned before in the ſame 
page, muſt be above. 

It = from the authority abowe-cited, that this is a fact 
confeſſed by heathens themſelves. Addiſon on the Chrift. Relig. 


ABovE-cROUND. An expreſſion uſed to fignify alive; not 


in the grave. 


See ABOVE-CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
faults abowe-mentioned, which were indeed the falſe refinements 
of latter ages. Addiſon. Spectator, No. 279. 

1.'To 
have in great plenty; to be copiouſly ſtored. It 1 uſed 
lometimes with the particle zz, and ſometimes the particle 
with. 2. To be in great plenty. 

(1.) ————- The king-becoming graces » 

T have no reliſh of them, but abound . 

In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, | 

Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 

Iz which our countries fruitfully abound. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

A faithful man ſhall abound ith bleſſings: but he that 
maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be innocent. Prow. xxviii. 20. 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words, 
ſtanding for combinations, an uſual way of getting complex 
ideas, is by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. 
Locke. 


C 


— 


che ruin of Rome: for had the reducing 


ith * * * 
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Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, | ABo'MINABLENESS. 1. J. [from abominable. The quality 
Dathing the — this peace, aboded of being abominable ; hatefulneſs, od 
The ſudden breach of it. Shakeſpeare's Hem. VIII. Till we have proved m its proper place, the eternal and eſ· 


ABo'DEMENT. . / [from to abode.) A ſecret anticipation of ſential difference between virtue and vice, we muſt forbear to 
ſomething future; an impreſſion upon the mind of ſome urge atheiſts with the corruption and gbominableneſs of their 


. ication ; n. principles. Bentley's Sermons. 

— Ano'utnanLy. ado. [from abominable.] A word of low 

For many men that ſtumble at the threſhold, or familiar language, ſignifying exceſſively, extremeiy, 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within, — exceedingly ; in an ill ſenſe. It is not often ſeri y 
—Tuſh | man, abodements muſt not now —_ us. = uſed. | | 

Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. g. iii. I have obſerved great abuſes and diſorders in your family; 


My lord biſhop aſk*d him, Whether he had never any ſecret ſervants are mutinous and quarrelſome, and cheat 
* « Ares in his mind ? No, replied the duke ; but I think 2 ly. 3 EG _ 
ſome adventure may kill me as well as another man.  Watton. J, ABO MINATE. . [abominer, Lat.] To abhor, 

To ABOLISH. v. 2. [aboleo, Latin.] 1. To annul; to gig Rate utterly. | 
make void. Applied to laws or 1::ftirutions. 2. To put Pride goes, hated, curſed, and abominated by all. Hammond. 
an end to; to deſtroy. Our We are not guilty of your injuries, ue 

(1.) For us to aboliſh what he hath eſtabliſhed, were pre- No way conſent to them; but do abhor, 
ſumption moſt intolerable. ; Hooker, G. ili. F 10. Abominate, and loath this cruelty. 

On the parliament's part it was propoſed, that all the He profeſſed both to abominate and deſpiſe all 
biſhops, deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, finement, and intrigue, either in a prince or minifter. ft. . 
and aboliſhed, : Clarendon, b. viii. Azomina'TiON. =» /. 1. Hatred, deteſtation. 2. The 

(2.) The long continued wars, between the Englith and the object of hatred. 3. Pollution, defilement. 4 Wick 


Scots, had then raiſed invincible jealouſies and hate, which lon 50 | 
continued peace — aboliſhed. R Sir Jobn Hayward. _ ;- hateful or ſhameful vice. 5. The cauſe of pol- 
That ſhall Peroc requite, I wot, f 6.0 To Ad ki nn ü , 
And, with thy blood, aboliſh fo repeoachfuul blot. . Fai Queer. 28 een oi now by k be Dub — A 
n me abomination, as thoſe whom they hold for hereticks ; 
We ſhould be quite aboliſßi d, and expire. Milton. 8"<at , ney 1 is. Swift. 
2 . — Or wilt thou thyſclf (2.) FR 8 
Aboliſh creation, unmake , i Gene 56 
: f, ory thou haſt made? | 3-) And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any that 
2 Milton, b. iti. L 163. , neither whatſoever worketh abomination, or aketh a 
Nor could Vulcanian flame : f XXI. 27. 
The bench aboliſh, or the favour tame. Dryd. Firg. Geo. 1m. (4:) TV adulterous Antony, moſt lage K 
Fermented ſpirits contract, harden, and conſoli many re 4, turns — — x 
fibres together, aboliſhing many canals ; eſpecially where the Tha rods © 15 * 
fibres are the tendereſt, as in tho brain. Arbuth. on Aliments. again bakeſp Cleopatra. 
ABo'LI1SHABLE, adj. [from aboliſb.] That which may be eruſalem, which 
aboliſhed. 


Azo'L1sHeER. . / [from abol/iſb.]) He that aboliſhes. nate af te Stains. and for Io nt. 
ABO'LISHMENT. #. /. {from abaliſb.] The act of aboliſhing. the Moabites, and br en — 39 
The plain and direct way had been to » that all ſuch ce- of Ammon did the king defile. 2 Kings, Ari. 13. 
remonies, as they require to be aboliſhed, are retained by us {gORIGINES. 3. , [Lat.] The earlieſt inhabitants of a 
with the hurt of church, or with leſs benefit than the abo- country ; thoſe of whom no original is to be 1 
. of epiſcopacy among us, - © Welſh in Britain. pou 
i a 
would prove a mighty ſcandal and corruption to our faiths and 79 ABORT e. #. [aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before 
ifeftly dangerous to our monarchy. the time; to miſcarry. Dia. 
Swift's Church of Englandman. A0 RTION. #./. [abortio, — 1. The act of bringing 
AsolTTiox. 2. /. [from abeliſb.] The act of aboliſhing. forth untimely. 2. The 8 birth. 
This is 1 Log r than ſus. 1 Theſe then need cauſe no abortian. Sandys. 
From t abolttion popular — dated . 
condition, ſed I accepted in Mz- : : 4 i i 
cenas's model, tha 22 t have continued unto this day. Behold my arm thus blaſted, dry and wither d, 
Greu”s Coſmolagia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, | 
An apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the ſenſes, and of all Like ſome untimely product of the ſeaſons. Rowe. 
voluntary motion, N ſtoppage of the flux and reflux of the a RTIVE. hs $08 which is born before the due time. 
animal ſpirits through the nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. erhaps anciently any thing irregularl produced 
ERR: Arbuthnot on Diet. No common Hee e. — | 
ABO0'MINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 1. Hateful, de- 2 nat ral cauſes, 
teſtable; to be loathed. 2. Unclean. 3. In low and And c 
ludicrous language, it is a word of looſe and indeter- Abortrves, and preſages, tongues of heav'n 


minate cenſure. | Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 
„2222 rt us nf el F 
» accurs'd, ouſe of woe. Milton. 
The queen and miniſtry might eafly redreſs this abominable 21 — — — 1 — rnb 
grievance endeavouring to chooſe men of virtuous principles. 4 preſerv 8 G ſervice country, 
8  Swift's Proje for the advancement — who, without 2 proviion, as abortives, or 
(2.) Hal chat ſhall touch any unclean beaſt, or any abo- * brought, upon 
minable unclean thing, even that ſoul ſhall be cut-off from his | | 


? Loulicns wi. as. f 8 - Guardian, No. 106. 
pop They fay you are u melancholy fellow.—1 am fo; I do Ano'yrivs. adj: (abortions, La. J T. That which 

love it better than e are in extremity of forth before the due time of birth. 2. Figuratively, 
either, are abominable and betray themſelves to every hat which fails for want of time. 3. That which brings 
modern cenſure, worſe than drunkards. Shakeſp. 4s you like it. | fbiorch 


- 


* 
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forth nothing. 4 That which fails or miſcarries, from 
whatever cauſe. | This is leſs proper. 
(r.) ety 'child, —_—_— * 
nmmemmunm ̃ Gm. 
All ch unaccompliſh d works of nature's hand, 


Abortive, 1 N mix d, 
* . 
uꝛI—ĩ I ld LR; 4, i. Lagt- 
Nor will his fruit expect | 


Th' autumnal ſeaſon, but, in ſummer's pri 


When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail. Phillips. 
(2.) How often hait thou waited at my cup, 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt · faln; 

and allay thi abortive pride. * 

* a Shakeſp. Henry VI. p. ii. 


(3-) — The void profound 
Of uneſſential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping ! and with utter loſs of being 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 
1 Paradiſe 
9 politic conceptions, ſo elaborately 
3. an — at length ripe for delivery, do yet, 
iſſue, miſcarry and prove aborttve. South"s Sermons. 
AsoATIvEL x. adv. [from abortive.) Born without the due 
time; immaturely, untimely. 


1 
Ard R TIVvENESSs. #. , [from abortive.) The ſtate of abor- 
tion. 
ABo'sTMENT. #. /. [from abort.] The thing brought forth 
out of time ; an untimely birth. 

Concealed treafures, now loſt to mankind, ſhall be brought 


into uſe by the in of converted penitents, whoſe wretched 
carcaſes the impartial dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the 
worms of the earth, in whoſe womb thoſe deſerted mineral 


riches muſt ever lie buried as loſt abortments, unleſs thoſe be 
made the active midwives to deliver them. ; 
Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 

ABO'VE. prep. [from à, and bupan, Saxon; boven, Dutch. ] 
1. To a higher place; in a higher place. 2. More in 
quantity or number. 3. In a ſuperiour degree, or to a ſu- 
periour degree of rank, power or excellence. 4. In a ſtate 

of being eurer to; unattainable by. 5. Beyond ; 
more than. 6. Too proud for ; too high for. A phraſe 
chiefly uſed in familiar expreſſion. 

(1.) So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 

Abowe the — 5 force _ _ = * 
25 * Eueid vii. I. 643. 
„that are numbered 


(2.) Every one that amon N 
from twenty years old and above, give an offering unto 
the Lord. Exodus, xxx. 14. 

(3-) The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above 

heavens. Pſalm cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all ſocieties is above every toul contained 
in the ſame ſocieties. ; Hooker, b. i. 

There is no riches above a — — 
joy of the heart. ö cclefiaſticus, xxx. 16. 
* | To her 

Thou didf reſian thy manhood, and the place 

in God ſet thee abowe her, made of thee, 
Roe thee : whoſe ion far excell'd 
Her's, in all real dignity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 147. 
Latoua ſees her ſhine above the reſt, 


power, the nature, and 
aumerable cther points. 


one thing from another, where there is but the leaſt differ 
conſiſts the 

is in one man above another. 
Vor. I. 


AzBo've. adv. 


ABOVE-BOARD. 


ABOvVE-CITED. 


ABove-cROUND. An expreſſion uſed to fignify alive; 


ABOVE-MENTIONED. 


To ABO'UND. v. n. [abnndo, Lat. abonder, French. 
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The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges above thoſe 
of the other heraditary countries of the emperour. Addiſon, 
(6.) Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, la- 
in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that 

tended to promote the conveniencies of life. 
Pope's Odyſſey ; notes. 


1. Over-head; in a higher place. 2. In 

the regions of heaven. 3. Before. [See Anovs-citep.] 

1 To men ſtanding below, men ſtanding aloft ſeem much 
ened ike, 


to thoſe above, men ſtanding ſeem not ſo 
much leiſened. Bacon. 

When he eſtabliſhed the clouds above; when he ſtrengthened 

the fountains of the deep; when he gave to the ſea his decree, 
that the waters ſhould not his commandments when he ap- 
inted the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as one 
— os with him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
1 ore — 1 dated gift Proverbs, viii. 28. 
ift, an ift is from above, and 
— oe 2 the father of Lakes, with whom is no va- 
riableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. James, i. 17. 
( 2.) The Trojans from above their foes beheld; - 
And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill d. Dryd. Æxeid. 
Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in ev'ry grove, 

And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs abawve. Pope's Paſtoralc. 
3.) I faid above, that theſe two machines of the balance, 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the ſucceſs of the 

duel had been the ſame without them. Dryd. Dedicat. /Encid. 


ABove ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. 


I ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his diſpoſition of it, his manners, 
his judicious management of the figures, the ſober retrench - 
ments of his ſenſe, which always leaves ſomewhat to gratify our 
imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleaſure ; but ab all, 
the elegance of his expreſſion, and the harmony of his numbers. 

Dryden's Dedication to the /Encid. 
1. In open light; without artifice or 
trick. A figurative expreſhon, borrowed from gameſters, 
who,- when they put their hands under the table, are 
changing their cards. It is uſed only in familiar lan- 
guage. 2. Without _— or concealment. 

(1.) Itis the part alſo of an honeſt man to deal abowe-beard, 
and without tricks. L' Eftrange. 

(2.) Though there have not been wanting ſuch heretofore, 
as have practiſed theſe unworthy arts, for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they 
are owned abowe-board. South's Sermons. 
Cited before. A figurative expreſſion, 
taken from the ancient manner of writing books on ſcrolls ; 
where whatever is cited or mentioned before in the ſame 
page, muſt be above. 

It appears from the authority abowe-cited, that this is a fact 
c ed by heathens themſelves. Addiſon on the Chrift. Relig 


ast 

See ABOVE-CITED. 
I do not remember, that Ho any-where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the falſe refinements 
of latter ages. Addiſon. Spectator, No. 279. 
] 1. To 
have in great plenty ; to be copiouſly ſtored. It is uſed 
ſometimes with the particle i, and ſometimes the particle 
with. 2. To be in great plenty. 
(1.) ————— The king-becoming graces 

J have no reliſh of them, but abound - | 


in the grave. 


I the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 


Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 

Iz which our countries fruitfully abound. 

i Dr An Indian Emperor. 

A faithful man ſhall ah with bleſſings: but he that 

maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be innocent. Prow. xxviii. 20. 
Now that languages are made, and abound with words, 

ſanding for combinations, an uſual way of getting complex 

ideas, is by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. 


Locke. 
C 


— — 


— — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(2.) And b:cauſe iniquity ſhall abound, he love of many 


ſhall wax cold. 
Words are like leaves, and where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſeuſe beneath is rarely found. Pope's Ef. on Crit. 


ABOUT. prep. [aburan, or aburon, Sax. which ſeems to 


ſignify encircling on the outlide.] 1. Round, ſurround- 
ing, encircling. 2. Near to. 3. Concerning, with re- 
gard to, relating to. 4. In a ſtate of being engaged in, 
or employed upon. 5. Appendant to the perſon ; as 
cloaths. 6. Rclating to the perſon, as a ſervant, or de- 
pendant. 7. Relating to perſon, as an act or office. 
(1.) Let not mercy and truth forſake thee. Bind them about 
thy neck; write them upon the table of thy heart. Prov. iii. 3. 
She cries, and tears her checks, 
Her hair, her veſt ; and, ſtooping to the ſands, 
About his neck the caſt her trembling _ Dryd. — 
2.) Speak unto the congregation, ſaying, you up from 
* — of 22233 and Abiram. 2 
— ————Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But I both ſee and hear it; and am with thee, ; 
By and before, about and in thee too. Bezj. John. Catiline. 
(3-) When Conſtantine had finiſhed an houle for the ſervice 
of God at Jeruſalem, the dedication he judged a matter not 
unworthy ; about the ſolemn performance whereof, the greateſt 
part cf the biſhops in chriſtendom ſhould meet together. Hooker. 
The painter is not to take ſo much pains abort the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal reſemblance lies. Dryd. 
They are moſt frequently uſed as words equivalent, and do 
both of them indifferently ſignify either a ſpeculative knowledge 
of (things, or a practical ſkill abeut them, according to the ex- 
igency of the matter or thing ſpoken of. Tillot. Serm. i. 
Theft is always a fin, although the particular ſpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular acts, doth ſuppoſe poſitive 
laws about dominion and property. Stilling fleet. 
Children ſhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly an- 
ſwered, when they aſk after any _ they would know, and 
defire to be informed about. Curioſity ſhould be as carefully 
cheriſhed in children, as other appetites ſuppreſſed. Locke. 
It hath been practiſed, as a method of making men's court, 
when they are aſke\ about the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the ſtate of trade, to anſwer, that all things are in a 
flouriſhing condition. Swift's ſhort View of Ireland. 
(4-) Our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to command the repreſenta- 
tion of his death and ſacrifice on the croſs, ſhould be made by 
breaking of bread and effuſion of wine ; to ſignify to us the 
nature and ({:credrefs of the liturgy we are about.. Taylor. 
Labour, tor labour's fake, is againſt nature. The under- 
ſtanding, as well as all the other faculties, chooſes always the 
ſhorteſt way to its end, would preſently obtain the knowled 
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In common language, they ſay, to come about a man, to 


hew, Xxiv. 12. circumvent him. 


Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive their original from 


the French à bout ; wenir & bout d une choſe ; wenir à bout de 


quelgu"un. 


| (1.)>——The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 

Potters of the fea and land, 

Thus do go about, about, | 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to make up nine. Shale /. Macbeth. 

(2.) I'll tell you what I am about. Two yards and more.— 
No quips now, Piſtol : indeed I am in the waſte two yards 
about; but I am about no waſte, I am about thrift. Shakeſp. 

A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half fo clear. Dryd. Fab. 

(3.) When the boats were come within about ſixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themſelves all bound, and could go no far- 
ther ; PE move to go about, but might not 
approach nearer. Bacon's New Atalantis., 

(4-) Up roſe the gentle virgin from her place, 

And all about, if ſhe might ſpy 

Her lovely knight. Fairy Qu. G. i. cant. ii. flanz. 33. 

A wolf that was paſt labour, in his old age, borrows a habit, 
and fo about he goes, begging charity from door to door, under 
the diſguiſe of a pilgrim. L' Eftrange. 

(5) Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 

Suſpend the fight, and filence all our guns: - ; 

Beauty and youth, about to periſh, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. Waller. 

(6.) Gold hath theſe natures ; greatneſs of weight; cloſeneſs 
of parts; fixation; pliantneſs, or foftneſs ; immunity from 
ruſt ; colour, or tincture of yellow: Therefore the ſure way 
(though moſt about) to make gold, is to know the cauſes of the 
ſeveral natures before rehearſed. Bacon's Nat. Hift. No. 328. 
Spies of the Volſcians 

Held me in chace, that I was forced to wheel 

Three or four miles about ; elſe had I, Sir, 

Half an hour ſince brought my report. Shakeſ. Coral. 

(7.) Whether this will be brought about, by breaking his 
head, I very much queſtion. Spectator. 

(8. Wherefore it came to paſs, when the time was come 
about, after Hannah had conceived, that ſhe bare a ſon. 

1 Sam. i. 20. 


One evening it befel, that looking out, 
The wind they long had wiſh'd was come about ; 
Well pleas'd they went to reſt; and if the gale 
Till morn continu'd, both reſolved to fail. Dryd. Fab. 
(9.) Did not Moſes give you the law, and yet none of you 
keepeth the law ? Why go ye about to kill me? Job vii. 19. 


A. Bp. for Archbiſhop ; which ſee. 


it is about, and then ſet upon ſome new enquiry. \ But this, ABRACADABRA. A ſuperſtitious charm againſt agues. 


whether lazineſs or haſte, often miſleads it. Locke 
Our armies ought to be provided with ſecretaries, to tell their 
Rory in plain Engi, and to let us know, in our mother- tongue, 
what it is our brave countrymen are about. a Spect᷑. No. 30g. 
(8. If you have this abcut you, 
As IL. will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer's hall Milton's Comus. 
It is not ſtrange to me, that perſons of the fairer ſex ſhould 
like, in all things about them, that handſomeneſs for which 
find themſelves moſt liked. Boyle on Colours. 


6.) Liking very well the youn tleman, ſuch I took him 
to be, —___ 5 


( 2.) Good corporal, for my old dame's fake, ſtand my 
ſhe hath no body to do any thing about her when I am gone, 
and ſhe is old and cannot help If. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Azo'uT adv. 1. Circularly, in a round; circum. 2. In 


circuit, in compaſs. 3. . circiter. 4. Here and 

there ; every way; circa. 5. With 70 before a verb; as, 
1 io fly ; upon the point, within a ſmall diſtance of. 
6. Round; the longeſt way, in oppoſition to the ſhort 
firaight way. 7. To bring about ; to bring to the point 
or ſtate defired ; as, be has brought about his purpoſes. 8. 
To come about; to come to ſome certain tate or point. It 
has commonly the idea of revolution, or gyration, 9. 
To go abcut ; to prepare to do it. 


ABRAHAM 


ABra'si0n. [SeeABRADE.] 1. The act of abrading, or rub- 
- bing off. 2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of 


s Deiphantus about me, who well ſhewed, 
there 18 no ſervice like his that ferves becauſe he loves. wan ban. A 


Te ABRA'DE. v. 4. [Lat. abrado.] To rub off; to wear 


away from the other parts; to waſte by degrees. 


By this means there may be a continued ſupply of what is 
ſucceſſively abraded from them by decurſion of waters. 


Balu. The name of an herb. 


the natural mucus, which covers the membranes, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or 


| ſharp medicines, or humours. Quincy. 3. The matter 


worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

BRE'AST. adv. [See Ba EAST.] Side by fide ; in ſuch a 

poſition that the breaſts may bear againſt the ſame line. 

My couſin Suffolk, 

My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heav'n : 

Tarry, ſweet ſoul, for mine, th ͤ—— Sbaleſ. Hen. V. 
t ſo narrow 


For honour travels in a 


Where e abreaſt. Shakef. Troilus and Cref. 
The riders rode abreaft, and one his ſhield, 
His lance of cornel-wood another held.  Dryd. Fab. 


ABr1'cort. Sec ApricorT. 
To ABRIDGE. v. a. [abreger, Fr. abbrevio, Lat. 


r. To 
make ſhorter in words, keeping ftill the ſame 2 VA. 
2. To contract, to diminiſh, to cut ſhort. 3. To deprive 
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of; to cut off from. In which ſenſe it is followed by the 


article , or of, preceding the thing taken away. 
P (r.) All 3 being acer by Jaſon of Cyrene in 


five books, we will eſſay to in one 4 6 
| 2 Macc. ii. 23. 
(.) The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is follow- 
ing the direction of that guide; and he, that has a power to act 
or not to act, according as ſuch determination directs, is free. 
Such determination abridges not that power . 
ſiſts. . 
(3.)— I have — — | 
By ſhewi ing a more ing port, 
han 12 means 23 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. Sh 
| Tidy we nn bo GO law, diſcha from 
pontage and murage; t this privilege has been abridged them 
fince by ſeveral ſtatutes. fe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
ABrx1'DGED oF. part. Deprived ot, debarred from, cut ſhort. 
An ABr1'Dctr. . He that abridges ; a ſhortener, 2. A 
writer of compendiums or abridgments. 
ABriDGMENT. 2. / [abregement, 1 1. The epi- 
tome of a larger work contracted into a ſmall compaſs ; a 
compend ; a ſummary. 2. A diminution in general. 
3. Contraction; reduction. 4. Reſtraint from any thing 
pleaſing ; contraction of any thing enjoyed. 
(1.) Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets; and, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
ot ſcripture. Hooker, b. ii. G 5. 


s Merch. of Ven. 


Idolatry is certainly the 2 of _ the 412 = 
leading paradox : the "dg ment 
all abſurdities. wg aha South's Sermons. 
(2.) All tryin a love of littleneſs, 
18. Wale IN | 
Even that nothing, which at firſt we were. Donne. 


(4.) It is not barely a man's abr: in his external ac- 
commodations which makes him mi le, but when his con- 
ſcience ſhall tell him that it was his fin and his folly which 
brought him under that abridgnent. 2 South. 

ARO Ach. adv. [See To Bxoacu.] 1. In a poſture to run 


out, or yield the liquor contained ; properly ſpoken of 


veſſels. 2. In a figurative ſenſe ; in a ſtate to be diffuſed 
or extended, in a ſtate of ſuch beginning as promites a 
progreſs. 
(.) The jarrs of gen'rous wine ; 
He fet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar'd. Dryd. Virgil. 
The Templer | while ev ry ſpout's abroach, 


Stays till tis fair, yet ſeems to call a coach. \ Swifts Miſcel. 
a.) That man, that ſits within a monarch's heart, 

And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, | 

Would he abuſe the count'nance of the king, 

Alack ! what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 

In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs? Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. p. ii. 
ABrO'ap. adv. [compounded of à and bread. Sec Broap. ] 

1. Without confinement ; widely ; at large. 2. Out of 


the houſe. 3. In another country. 4. In all directions, 
this way and that; with wide expanſion. 5. Without, 
not within. 

(r.) Intermit no watch 
Againſt a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 
Thro' all the coaſts of dark deftruction ſeek - 
Deliverance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 463. 


_— the lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On ſecret rapive bent, and midnight fraud; 
Now haunts the cliff, now traverſes the lawn, 


And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 
(2.) —— Welcome, Sir, | 

And ear“ > —— Tempeſt 

p jets none 5 l X 

Lony walked a whole hour abroad, c dying 

0 n 4 . 

(3.) They thought it better to be ſomewhat „ 

home, than for ever abroad, and diſcredited. . Hooker, Pref. 


£ 
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Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall have the misfor- 
tune of that traveller, who loſt his own lan abroad 
and t no other inſtead of it. Sir F. Denham. 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land ? Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers what he ſees 
and hears abroad, to the ſtate of things at Atterb. Serm. 

( 4.) Full in the midſt of this infernal road, 8 
An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad. Dryd. Virg. Eu. vi. 

(5.0 ies politic, being ſubject, as much as natural, to diſ- 
ſolution, by divers means, there are undoubtedly more ſtates 
overthrown through diſeaſes bred within themſelves, than through 
violence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 

To A'BROGATE. v. a. [abrogo, Lat.] To take away 
from a law its force; to repeal ; to annul. A 
Laws have been made upon ſpecial occaſions, which occa- 
fions ceaſing, laws of that kind do abrogate themſelves. 
- Hooker, 6b. iv. G 14. 
The negative of men may ceaſe by many inſtruments, 
by contrary cuſtoms, by public 2 long omiſſion : but 
the oe projpte of God never can „but when they are 
— 7 abrogated by the ſame — 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
ABroca'TION.n , [abrogatio, Lat.] The act of abrogat- 
ing; the repeal of a law. 
commiſſioners from the confederate Roman catholics, de- 
manded the ation and of all thoſe laws, which 
were in force againſt the exerciſe of the Roman religion. 
Clarendon, b. viii. 
To ABRoO'ok. v. a. [from To brook, with a ſuperabundant, a 
word not in uſe.] To brook, to bear, to endure. 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook, 
The abje& people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy ſhame. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
ABRU'PT. adj. [abruptus, Lat. Broken off ] 1. Broken crag- 
gy. 2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 3. Sud- 
den, without the cuſtomary or proper preparatives. 4. 
Unconnected. 

(1. ) Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomſon's Winter. 

(2.) — Or ſpread his airy flight, 

Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy iſle. Milt. Par. Loft. b. ii. I. 40g. 
(3.0 My Lady craves 
To know the cauſe of your a departure. Shakeſpeare. 
The t and unkind breaking off the two firſt parliaments, 
was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. Clar. 
| Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky ; 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. 
Then firſt he recogniz d th' ethereal gueſt. Pope's Odyſ. b. i. 

(4.) The abrupt ſtile, which hath many breaches, and doth 
not ſeem to end but fall. Ben. Johnſon's Diſc. 

ABRru'PTED. adj. [abruptus, Lat. a word little in uſe. ] 
Broken off ſuddenly. | 
The effects of their activity are not precipitouſly abrufted, 
but gradually proceed to their ceſſations. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 10. 
ABrvu'eTiON. . / [abruptio, Lat.] Breaking off, violent 
and ſudden ſeparation. 

Thoſe which are incloſed in ſtone, marble, or ſuch other ſolid 
matter, being difficultly ſeparable from it, becanſe of its adhe- 
ſion to all ſides of them, have commonly ſome of that matter 
ſtill adhering to the 1, or at leaſt marks of its abruption from 
them, on all their ſides. Woodww. Nat. Hift. p. 4. 

ABru'PTLY. adv. [See ABRuPT.] Haſtily, without the 


due forms of preparation. 

The ſweetneſs of virtue's diſpoſition, jealous even over it- 
ſelf, ſuffered her not to enter — into ions of Muſi - 
dorus. Sidaey, b. ii. 

Now miſſing from their joy ſo lately found, g 
So lately found, and fo abruptly gone. Par. Regain. 5. ii. 
They both of them — & obſerved the time thus a- 
upon, and that in whatever com or buſmeſs they 
were engaged, they left it a5ruptly, as ſoon as the clock warned 
G_ retire, Addiſ. Spec. No. 241. 
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ABru'PTNESs. . from abrupt.) 1. An —_—_ manner, 
haſte, ſuddenneſs, untimely vehemence, 2. The ſtate of 
an abrupt or broken thing; roughneſs, craggineſs ; as of a 
fragment violently disjoined. 

The cryſtallized bodies found in the perpendicular inter- 
vals, have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is 
only the abruptneſs, at the end of the body whereby it adhered 
to the ſtone, or ſides of the intervals; which tneſs, 1s 
cauſed by its being broke off from the ſaid ſtone. 

| Wodw. Nat. Hift. p. 4. 

A'ssCe5s. V [ abſceſſes, Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body; 
2 tumour filled with matter; a term of chirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a ſuppuration and an abſceſs in the lungs, 
and ſometimes in ſome other part of the body. Arb. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjectured it might be ſome hidden abſceſs in the 
meſentery, which, breaking ſome few days after, was diſcovered 
to be an apoſtem of the meſentery. Harwey on Conf. 

To ABsC'iND. v. a To cut off, either in a natural or figu- 


rative ſenſe. 
ABSCISSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conic ſection, 
intercepted between the vertex and a ſemi-ordinate. 


Ass CIO a. / [ ab/ciffie, Lat.] 1. The act of cutting off. 


2. [he ſtate of being cut off. 
(1.) Fabricius ab Ag te renders the abſciſſion of them 
difacult enough, and not without danger. iſeman's Surg. 
(2.) By ceſſation of oracles, with Montacutius, we may un- 
derſtand this interciſion, not abſciſſion, or conſummate deſolation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 


To ABSCOND. v. u. [ab/condo, Lat. To hide one's ſelf; 


to retire from the publick view : generally uſed of perſons 


in debt, or criminals eluding the law. 
The marmotte or mus alpinus which abſconds all winter, 


ABSENTA'NEOUS. 
ABSENTE'E. 2. / 


AB 8 
- Where there is to be given, 
Both more and eee 
And none ſerve with him but conſtrained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakefp. Mach. 


Whether they were abſent or preſent, they were vexed a- 
like. Wiſd. xi. 11. 


(2.) 1 diſtinguiſh a man that is abſent, becauſe he thinks of 
ing elle, from him that is abſent, becauſe he thinks of 


nothing. Addiſon, Spectator, No. 77. 
To ABSENT. . a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
preſence. 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, 2 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. Shakeſ. Hamlet 


Go—for thy flay, not free, the more. 
Milton's Par. Loft. b. ix. J. 372. 
Tho' I am forc'd thus to abſent myſelf 
From all I love, I ſhall contrive ſome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee. . South. Spar. Dame. 
The Arengo is ſtill called together in caſes of importance; 
and if, after due ſummons, any member abſents himſelf, he is 


to be fined to the value of about a. Engliſh. 
415 on's Remarks on Italy. 


Relating to abſence ; abſent. Dr. 

e that is abſent from his tation or em- 

ployment, or country. A word uſed commonly with re- 
gard to Iriſhmen living out of their country. 

Then was the firſt ſtatute made againſt abſentees, command- 


ing all ſuch as had land in Ireland, to return and reſide there- 
upon. Sir Jobn Dawes on Ireland. 


A great part of eſtates in Ireland are owned by ab/ſentees, and 


ſuch as draw over the profits raiſed out of Ireland, refunding 


nothing. Cbild's Diſc. on Trade. 


lives on its own fat: for in autumn when it ſhuts itſelf up Azs1'NTHIATED, part. [from ab/inthium, Lat. wormwood. ] 


in its hole, it is very fat: but in the ſpring time, when it comes Imbittered, impregnated with wormwood, Di#. 
forth again very lean. Ray on the Creation. 7% ApsrsT. v. n. Cache, Lat.] To ſtandoff, to leave off. Die. 


Amsco'nDER. / [from ab/cond.] The perſon that abſconds. 7% ABSO'LVE. v. a. [ abſokvo. Lat.] 1. To clear, to ac- 


A'BSENCE. ./ [Sce ABSENT.] 1. The ſtate of being ab- 
ſent, oppoſed to preſence. 2. Want of appearance in the 


legal ſenſe, 3. Inattention, heœedleſſneſs, neglet of the 


preſent object. 4. It is uſed with the particle from. 
(1.) Sir, tis fit 
You have ftrong party to defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence : all's in danger. 
Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
His friends beheld, amd pity'd him in vain, 
For what advice can eaſe a lover's pain ? 
Abſence, the beſt expedient they could find, 
Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fab. 


You have given no differtation upon the abſence of lovers, 


nor laid down any methods how they ſhould ſupport themſelves 
under thoſe ſeparations. Addiſon. Spectator, No. 241. 

(2.) Abſence is of a fourfold kind or ſpecies. The firſt is a 
neceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons : this is entirely neceſ- 
fary. A ſecond, neceſſary and voluntary; as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealth, or in the ſervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable abſence : as, that 
of ſtudents on the ſcore of ſtudy. And the fourth, an abſence 
entirely voluntary; as, on the account of trade, merchandiſe, 
and the like. Some ack a fifth kind of abſence, which is com- 
mitted cum dolo & culpa, by a man's non- ce on a cita- 
ion; as, in a contumacious perſon, who, in hatred to his con- 


tumacy, is, by the law, in ſome reſpects, reputed as a perſon 


preſent. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Caronici. 
(3. I continued my walk, reflecting on the little abſences and 
diſtractions of mankind. Addiſon. Speck. No. 77. 
(4-) His abſence from his mother oft he'll mourn, 
nd, with his eyes, look wiſhes to return. Dryd. Fuv. Sat. ii. 
ABSENT. adj. [ab/ens, Lat.] 1. Not preſent : uſed with 
the particle from. 2. Abſent in mind, inattentive ; re- 
garcleſs of the preſent object. 
4.) In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love; 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove ; 
But Delia always : abſent from her ſight, | 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope's Paſt, 


quit of a crime in a judicial ſenſe. 2. To ſet free from 
an engagement or promiſe. 3. To pronounce fin remitted, 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. 4. To finiſh, to complete. 
This uſe is not common. 


(1.) Your goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
464274 him gh an axe. 5 

Our victors, bleſt in 1 forget their wars, 
Enjoy paſt dangers, and abſal ve the ſtars. Tickell. 
As he hopes, and gives out, by the influence of his wealth, 
to be here er. ; in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general ſcandal, of redeeming the 
credit loſt by former judgments. Swift Miſcel. 

(2.) Compell'd by threats to take that bloody oath, 

And the act ill, I am ab/olv'd by both. Vall. Maid's Trag. 

This command, which muſt neceſſarily comprehend the per- 
ſons of our natural fathers, muſt mean a duty we owe them, 
diſtin from our obedience to the magiſtrate, and from which 
the moſt abſolute power of princes cannot abſokve us. Locke. 

(3-) But all is calm in this eternal ſleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 

Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear ; 

For God, not man, abſobyes our trailties here. 
| Pope's Eloiſa ta Abelard. 
4— What cauſe | 

Mov'd the creator, in his holy reſt 

Through all eternity, fo late to build 

In chaos; and the work begun, how ſoon 

Abſobv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. ö. vii. J. 94. 

If that which is fo 12 infinitely diſtant from what is 
now current, is diſtant us by a — interval, and not 


infinitely, then that one circulation which En it, muſt 
in the ſpace 
i of Monk 


neceſſarily be like ours, and conſequently ab 
of twenty-four hours. , Hale's 


ABSOLUTE. adj. [ abſolutus, Lat.] 1. Complete; applied 


as well to perſons as things. 2. Unconditional ; as an 
abſolute promiſe. 3. Not relative; as, ab/olute ſpace. 4. 
Not limited; as, ab/olute power. 5. Poſitive ; certain; 
without any heſitation. In chis ſenſe it rarely occurs. 


— 
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perfect, AnzoLu'tion. . . [ab/olutio, Lat.] 1. Acquittal. 2. 
e but that The remiſſion of fins, or penance, declared by eccleſiaſti 
cal authority. 

(1.) Abſolute 


in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 
perion ſome final ſentence of law ; alſo a temporary diſ- 
3 his farther attendance upon a meſne proceſs, through 
a failure or defect in ing; as it does likewiſe in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewiſe ſignifies a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of ſome ſentence pronounced 

in a court of law, or elſe in foro pamtentiali, Thus 
in this kind of law, one kind of abſolution, termed 
another, ſtiled a declaratory or extrajudicial ab- 
Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
abſolution pronounced «4 a prieſt, whether papiit 
or proteſtant, is not a certain -- 5-4 a to give the per- 
ſon, ſo abſolved, confidence towards » +» South's Serm. 
A'nBs0LUTORY. adj. [ab/olutorius, Lat.] That which ab- 


| Watts's Logic. ſolves. | 
In this ſenſe we_ſpeak of the ablative caſe abſalute in Mg e 1 . . * An 
ETD yet, if adultery ſhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 


(A.) My crown is abſolute, and holds of none; proc aqzinft 2s an adulerer. Her Parer 
I cannot in a baſe ſubjection live, gon. 
Nor fuffer — tho' I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. A'nSONANT. adj. [See Ab/onous.) Contrary to reaſon, wide 


's Serm. 
ſovereign and inferior, of 


of any creature with reſpe& to God, as well at leaſt as it doth 
in the worſhip of images. Sts . Def. of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 


\ = from the purpoſe. 
122 hath I Cel hee. — — Al Bso Nous. adj. [ab/onus, Lat. ill-ſounding.) Abſurd, con- 
Which then he wore ; the ſnatches in his voice, trary to reaſon, It is not much in uſe, and it may be 
And burſt of ſpeaking were as his: I'm abſolute, doubted whether it ſhould be followed by 70 or frem. 
Tas very Cloten. S. To ſuppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, that ſhould 


A'B$0LUTELY. adv. [from abſolute] 1. Completely, with- partake of ſome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 

out reſtriction. 2. Without relation; in a ſtate uncon- any of our faculties : yea, moſt ab ſonous to our reaſon. 

nected. 3. Without limits or dependance. 4. Without , Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica, c. 4. 

condition. 5. Peremytorily, politively. To Ans0'rB. v. 4. [abſorbeo, Lat. preter. abſorbed; part. 
(1.) All the contradiftions which grow in thoſe minds, that Pret. a&/orbed, or abſorpt.] 1. To ſwallow up. 2. To 

neither abſolutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into fuck up. Sec ABsonBENT. THE 

the ſea of vanity. | Sidney. (1.) imputed the deluge to the diſruption of the abyſs; 
What merit they can build upon 2 joined with a pro- and St. Peter, to the particular conſtitution of that earth, 

teſtant army, under a king they acknowledge, to defend their which made it obnoxious to be abſorpt in water. Burn. Theo. 

own liberties n is, to me, abſolutely incor ceivable; Some tokens ine 


and, I believe, equally be ſo for eyer. Swifts Preſb. Plea, = Of fearleſs friendſhip, and their finking mates 
(2.) Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot abſolutely Suſtain ; vain love, tho' laudable, ab/orpt 
approve either willingneſs to live, or forwardneſs to die. By a fierte eddy, they together found 
Hooker, 6. v. The vaſt profundity. N Phillips. . 
| Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes of zeal ; the greateſt (2.) The evils that come of exerciſe are that it doth abſorb 
good, or the greateſt evil ; either abſolutely ſo in themſelves, or and attenuate the moiſtureof the body) Bacon, 
relatively ſo to us; it is therefore good to be zealouſly affected Suppoling the forementioned conſumption ſhould prove ſo 
for the one againſt the other. Sprat's Serm. durable, as to abſorb and extenuate the faid ſanguine parts to 
No ſenſible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and an extreme degree, it is evident, that the fundamental parts 
ſound, can be ſubſtent in the bodies themſelves, abſolutely muſt neceſſar ily come into danger. Harv. on Con/. 
conſidered, without a relation to our and ears, and other While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward air, Arbuth. 


organs of ſenſe. Theſe qualities are only the effects of our ſen- ABSO'RBENT. ». /. [abforbens, Lat.] 
fation, which ariſe from the different motzons, upon our nerves, A medicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poroſity of its parts, 
from objects without, according to their various modifications either cauſes the aſperities of pungent humours, or dries away 


and poſitions. Bentley's Sermons, ſuperfluous moiſture in the body. Quincy. 
(3.) The 8 long time had courted fortune s love, There is a third claſs of ſubſtances, commonly called abſor- 
But, once 'd, did 1 reign : bents; as, the various kinds of ſhells, coral, chalk, crabs eyes, 
Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ſtrove, . Sc. which likewiſe raiſe an efferveſcence with acids, and arc 
And conquer d firſt thoſe beauties they would gain. therefore called alkalis, tho' not fo properly, for they are not 


Dryden Aunus Mirabilic. ſalts. Arb. on Alim. 

(4-) And of that nature, for the moſt part, are things ab/o- A BSO RT. part. [from abſerb.] Swallowed up; uſed as well, 

wh _ _ 7 neceſſary, either 4 2 de- in a figurative ſenſe, of perſons, as, in the primitive, of 
Cel r - ne or avoided. | 5 FF ace, , things. i . 

(5-) Being as I am, why didſt not thou | What can you expect from a mpn, who has not talked theſe 


Command me abſolutely not to go, 80 B x 3 
_— ; ys? who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
Going into ſuch danger, as thou faidſt? Par, Loft. b. ix: from all the preſent world, its cuſtoms and its manners, to be 


A'B50LUTENEss. #, / [from ab/elute.] 1. Completeneſs. fully voſſeſſed and N 
a 16. ene y po and abſorpt in the paſt. Pope's Letters. 
2. Freedom from dependance, or limits, 3. Detpoticilin, ABsOAPTION V from abſorb.) The act of ſwallowing/up. 


(1. 2.) The abſoluteneſs and illimitedneſs of his, commiſſion It was below the dignity of thoſe ſacred penmen, or the Spi- 
was generally much ſpoken of: Clarenden, b. viii. rit of Gbd that directed them, to ſhew us the cauſes of this dif: 
There is nothing can raiſe a man to that generous ab- ruption, or of this abſorption ; this is left to the enquiries of 


ſoluteneſs of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- men. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
youy wane 4 4.— which Fm him that = with- 79 ABSTA'IN. v. | abftineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny 
m „for _— . others. . South's Serm. one's ſelf any gratification ; with the particle from. 
(3-) He kept a ſtrait hand on nobility, and choſe rather If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
to advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obſequious Converſing, looking, loving, to abfain 
| way 1 14 * 15 in the people: 1 _—_— From love's due rights, nuptial embraces ſweet; 
rs ac. Hen. VII. Ang, with defizes, to languith without hope. 
ey dreſs up power with all the ſplendor and temptation Milton's Paradiſe Loft; 5. X. J. 
abſoluteneſs can add to it. Lacie. nen 
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o be perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thing. ſo that a . — odflcin ro it, is to loſe a man's 
liberty» and to become a ſervant of meat and drink, or ſmoke. 

: Taylor's Ruit of living holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce abfam : 

From the toſs d veſſel on the troubled main. Dryd. Virgil. 
ABSTE/MIOUS. 2% [ab/temius, Lat.] Temperace, ſober, 
abſtinent, refraining from exceſs or pleaſures. It is uſed 
of perſons ; as, an ab/temious hermit; and of things ; as, 
an abſftemicus diet. It is ſpoken likewiſe of things that 
cauſe temperance. ; 
The — of longevity are chiefly amongſt the ab/temious. 
Abſtinence in extremity will prove a mortal diſeaſe ; but the 
experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnat on Al:ments. 
Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of the abflemious well) | 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god: 
Or that Melampus (fo have ſome aſſur d) 
When the mad Prætides with charms he cur'd, 
And powerful herbs, both charms and ſimples caſt 
Into the ſober ſpring, where (till their virtues laſt. Dryd. Fables. 
AzsTz# M10USLY. adv. [from abfemious.] Temperately, ſo- 
berly, without indulgence. 
ABSTEMIOUSNESS. #. / [See ABSTEMIOUs.] The quality of 
being abſtemious. ; 
AzSTE'NT10N. =. from ab/tineo, Lat] The act of holding 
off, or reſtraining ; reſtraint. : 
To ABSTE'RGE, v. 2. [a#/tergo, Lat] To cleanſe by wip- 
ing; to wipe. : ; 
AzsTE'RGENT. adj. Cleanſing ; having a cleanſing quality. 
To AesTE'RSE. [See ABSTERGE.] To cleanſe, to purity ; 
a word very little in uſe, and leſs analogical than adferge. 
Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in the ſtomach of the 
oſtrich, no alteration ; but we ſuſpect this effect rather from 
corroſion than digeſtion; not any tendence to chilification by 
the natural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an acid and vi- 
triolous humidity in the ſtomach, which may abſterſe and ſhave 
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To teach you penance, faſts, and abſtinence, 
To puniſh bodies for the ſaul's offence. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


A'BSTINENCY. 2 / The ſame with Ass TIN EN. 


Were our rewards for the abftinencies, or riots, of this pre- 
ſent life, under the prejudices of ſhort or finite, the promiſes 
and threats of Chriſt would loſe much of their virtue and ener- 

Hammond": Fundam. 
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A'BSTINENT. adj. [ abſtinens, Lat.] That uſes abſtinence, in 


oppoſition to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It 1s 
uſed chiefly of perſons. 


ABSTO'RTED. adj. [abftortus, Lat.] Forced away, wrung 


from another by violence. * Di&. 


To ABSTRA'CT. v. a. [abftraho, Lat.] 1. To take one 


thing from another. 2. To ſeparate by diſtillation. 
3. To ſeparate ideas. 4. To reduce to an epitome. 
(.) Could we abftra# from theſe pernicious effects, and 


ſuppoſe this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of 


e Decay Piety. 

(2.) Having dephlegmed fpirit of ſalt, and gently ahſtracted 
the whole ſpirit, there remaineth in the retort a ſtyptical ſub- 
ſtance. Boyle. 

(3-) Thoſe, who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare and abftra#, 
would hardly be able to underſtand and make uſe of language, 
or judge or reaſon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

(.) If we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes we hear, 
or what we deſign to ſpeak, let us abſtract them into brief com- 
pends, and review them often. atts's Improv. of the Miad. 


A'BSTRACT. adj. [abſtraftus, Lat. See the verb To An- 


STRACT.] 1. Separated from ſomething clic ; gene- 
rally uſed with relation to mental perceptions ; as, 44H ract 
mathematicks, abffra terms, in oppoſition to concrete. 


2. With the particle from. 


(1.) Mathematics, in its latitude, is uſually divided into 
pure and mixed. And though the pure do handle only abftra# 
quantity in general, as ——— arithmetic ; yet that which 
is mixed, doth conſider the quantity of ſome particular deter- 
minate ſubject. So aſtronomy handles the quantity of heavenly - 


motions, muſic of ſounds, and mechanics of weights and 


the ſcorious thereof. Brow.:'s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. Powers. EE Wilkins's Mathematic 1 Magick. 
„ (abſterſſo, Lat.] The act of cleanſing. Abftrad terms ſignify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
See ABSTERGE. _ eg d to the ſubject in which it is; as, whiteneſs, 
Abfterſion is plainly a ſcouring off, or inciſion of the more roundneſs, length, breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, death. 
viſcous humours, and making the humours more fluid, and cut- Watts's K. 


ö por .) Another fruit from the conſidering things in the 
ting between them and the part; as is found in nitrous water (2.) * ng things mſelves, 
which ſ:oureth linen cloth ſpeedily from the foulneſs, | eyfvalf Som corcginions end ether none nations nd} Glbourſee 
bebe fry, No.6. - 0m, ill e i ch man mip bis huge in 

1 a : \ e ure o 

. abſterge.) That has the quality of * "bs ; Gon of what it fuggeſts to him, Locke 
It is good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and broths, not be e 32 | cm; 7 verb. c 1. A ſmaller . 
ſo much opening as thole uſed before purging ; but aber ive | 5 e virtue and power o A greater. 2. An epi- 
and 2 clyſters alſo are good to conclude with, to draw tome made by taking out the principal parts. 3. The 


away the reliques of the humours. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. ſtate of being abſtracted, or disjoined. 
1 A tablet ſtood of that abfterſive tree, | (1.) You ſhall there find a man, who is the abffra# 
|| Where Zthiops' ſwarthy bird did build to neſt. Of all faults all men follow. Shakeſd. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Sir John Denham. If you are falſe, theſe epithets are ſinall; | 
There, many a flow'r abſterſive grew, You're then the things, and abſfradꝭ of them all. d. Aur. 


Thy fav rite flow'rs of yellow hue. Swift s Miſcel. ( 2.) When Mnemon came to the end of a , he recol- 
A'BSTINENCE. #./. [abſtinentia, Lat.] 1. Forbearance of ri * ſentiments he had remarked; fo that he could give 
any thing ; with the gen from. 2 Faſting, or for- * I 2 4 A abftra of every treatiſe he had read, 
bearance of neceſſary food. Ir is generally diſtinguiſhed ' (3.) The! . e Watts U, of the Mind. 
from temperance, as the greater degree from the leſs; x ot great princes, if they be conſidered, as it 


were in abftrat, wi the ſtates : 
ſometimes as ſingle performances from habits ; as, a day 8 tune, 4 _ _ Fry mn vow wo mg 
of abſtinence, and a life of temperance. * the exerciſe of any narrow bounty. — 


(1.) Becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent pleaſure, that of- AgSTRACT RD. #6 | 
fers itſelf, is a pain, nay, oftentimes goa: — . it is no RATED. part. adj. [trom abftra.] 1. Separated ; 


| disjoined. 2. Refined, purified Abitruſe ; difficul 
wonder that that operates after the ſame manner pain does, and 5 . a PErFIREG., 3. 46; dimcult. 
leſſens, in our 888 what is future; and Ry forces us, as 4. Abſent of mind, inattentive to preſent objects; as, an 


it were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. abſtraed ſcholar. F 
(3.), Say, can you faſt? your Rtomachs are too young : AN the evil one abfraed Nee 
And abſtinence ingenders maladies. Shakeſp. Lowe's Lab. Loft. — * own evil, and for the time remain 'd 
And the faces of them, which have abſtinence, ſhall upidly good. Ty | Milton. 
ſhine — the ftars ; whereas our faces ſhall be blacker than Mk —_— —— love, they like 
darkneſs. 2 Eſdras, vii. g. | Donne. 
2 1—＋ men, who hither muſt be ſent * * 5 ABSTRA'CTEDLY. adv. With abſtraction, ſimply, ſepa- 
As awful guides of keavenly government ; rately from all contingent circumſtances, 


ABS A B U 
Or whether more we look, out judgment, as uſed of men. 2. Inconſiſtent, contrary 
Or on the writers, or the written book : b to reaſon, uſed of ſentiments or practices. 
Whence, but from heav'n, could men unſxill'd in arts, (1.) Seeming wiſe men may make ſhift to get am but 
In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, let no man chooſe them for employment ; for certainly you had 
Weave ſuch ing truths ? or how, or why better take for buſineſs a man ſomewhat abſurd, than over-for- 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? mal Bacon 


Unaſe'd their pains, ungrateful their advice A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper ſubje&t, is 


Starving their gain, martyrdom their price. | _ _ _ dull and ſtupid ;; but one, who ſhews it in an impro lace, 

g Dryden's Religio Laici. is as impertinent and abſurd. Addifen. Spe. No. 291, 

AnsTRA'CTION. 2. / [abftrafio, Lat] 1. The act of ab- (2.) The thing itſelf appeared deſireable to him, and ac- 
ſtracting. 2. The ſtate of being abſtrafted. 3. Abſence cordingly he could not but like and defire it; but then it was 
of mind ; inattention. 4. Diſregard of worldly objects. after a very irrational abſurd way, and contrary to all the me- 
(r.) The word abſffrafion ſignifies a withdrawing ſome part thods and principles of a rational t; which never wills a 


thing really and properly, but it applies to the means, by which 


of an idea from other parts of it ; by 5 it is to be acquired. South Sermons. 


ſtracted ideas are formed, as neither repreſent any thing cor- 


12 ; : mind But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 
or — Fam — "Tis phraſe abſurd to call a — great 7 
(4. Ahermit wiſhes to be praiſed for his abſraction. Pope Let. Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
AnsTRA'CTIVE. adj. [from abftra.] Having the power or Is hut the more a fool, the more a knave. - 1 
quality of abſtracting Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


Aksv'aDbIT v. n. / [from abſurd.) 1. The quality of being 
rom .] ls on abfiret manner, | =o z want o judgment, applied to men; want of 
propriety, applied to things. 2. That which is abſurd; _ 
as, his travels were full of ab/urdities. In which ſenſe it 
has a plural. 55 | | 
(1.) How clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of number be, 
there is nothing more evident than the abſurdity of the actual 
idea of an infinite number. Locle. 
(2.) That ſatisfaction we receive from the opi nion of ſome 
pre- eminence in ourſelves, when we ſee the abſurdities of ano- - 
ther, or when we reflect on any paſt abſurdities lakes 
| ;ſon.. 
ABsu'xDLY. adv. [from ab/urd.] After an abſurd manner ;, 
improperly, unreaſonably. 
But man we find the only creature, 
Who, led by folly, combats nature; 
Who, when ſhe loudly cries, Forbear, 
With obſtinacy fixes there ; 
And where his genius leaſt inclines, 
Abſurdly bends his whole deſigns. Swifts Miſcellames. . 
We may proceed yet further with the atheiſt, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is abſurd, but his conſequences 
alſo as abſurdly deduced from it. Bentley's Sermons. . » 
ABsu'xDNEss. 2. from abſurd.] The quality of being 
abſurd ; injudiciouſneſs, impropriety. See ABsurpiTyY ; 
which is more frequently uſed. 
ABu'NDANCE. 2. / [abondance, Fr.] 1. Plenty; a ſenſe 
chiefly poetical. 2. Great numbers. 3. A great quan- 
tity. 4. Exuberance, more than enough, 
(1.) At the whiſper of thy word, 
Crown'd abundance ſpreads my board. Craſhaw, 
The doubled charge his ſubjectsꝰ love ſupplies, * 
Who, in that bounty, to themſelves are kind; 
So glad Egyptians ſee their Nilus riſe, . 
And, in his plenty, their abundance find. 


ABSTRA'CTLY. adv. | 2 
abſolutely, without reference to any thing elſe. 

Matter abfiratly and abſolutely cor idered, cannot have 

- borne an infinite duration now paſt and expired. Bentley's Serm. 
ABsTRA'CTNEss. 2. from abffra#.] Subtilty ; ſeparation 
from all matter or common notion. 

I have taken ſome pains to make plain and familiar to your 
thoughts, truths, which eſtabliſhed prejudice, or the abftiratneſs 
of the ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Locke. 

ABsTRI'CTED. part. adj. [abftriftus, Lat.] Unbound. Dic. 
To ABSTRINGE. v. a. Tounbind. Di. 
To ABSTRU'DE. v. a. [abffrude, Lat.] To thruſt off, or 
pull away. Dia. 
AzsTRU'sE. adj. E Lat. thruſt out of ſight.] 
1. Hidden. 2. Difficult, remote from conception or ap- 
prehenſion. It is oppoſed to obwiows and eaſy, 
(1)———— T' eternal eye, whoſe fight diſcerns 
2 * A thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
— Nightly before him, ſaw, without their light, 
Rebellion riſing. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. I. 512. 
(2.) So ſpake our Sire, and, by his count'nance ſeem d 

Entring on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. Par. Loft, b. viii. 

The motions and figures within the mouth are abftruſe, an 
not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially thoſe of the tongue, which 
is moved through the help of many muſcles, fo eafily, and ha- 
bitually, variouſly, that we are ſcarce able to give 2 
ment of motions and figures ge” gp Agra f der. 

No man could give a rule of greateſt beauties, and the 
knowledge of them was ſo abſtruſe, that there was no manner 
of ſpeaking which could expreſs them. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. . 

ABSTRU'SELY. adv. In an abſtruſe manner; obſcurely, not 
plainly, or obviouſly. . 

ABsTRU'SENEsSS. 2. [from abſtraſe.] The quality of be- 
ing abſtruſe; difficulty, obſcurity. 


— 


Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
between mountains, covered 


It is not oftentimes ſo much what the ſcripture ſays, as what 
ſome men perſuade others it ſays, that makes it ſeem obſcure, 
and that as to fome other paſſages that are ſo indeed, fince it is 
| the abftruſeneſs of what is taught in them, that makes them al- 
_ moſt inevitably ſo; it is little leſs ſaucy, upon ſuch a ſcore, to 
find fault with the ſtyle of the ſcripture, than to do fo with the 


authour for m us but men. le on. the Scripture. 
ABsT&u'siTY. n./. [from 17 1. Abſtruſeneſs. 2. 
That which is abſtruſe. A word ſeldom uſed. 


Authors are alſo ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be ſwallowed, who 


pretend to write of ſecrets, to deliver antipathies, ſympathies, and 
the occult abſtruſities of things. Brown's V ulg. Err. 


To ABzu'mE. v. a. [ab/umo, Lat.] To bring to an end by Azy'ypaxrt. adj. [ abundans, Lat.] 


« * waſte; to eat up. An uncommon word. 

hat which had been burning an infinite time could never be 
„no not ſo much as any part of it; for if it had burned 
part after part, the whole muſt needs be abſumed. in a portion of 


(2.) The river Inn is ſhut u 
with woods of. fir-trees. Ab ce of peaſants are emgJoyed 
in hewing down the largeſt. of theſe trees, that, after they are 
barked and cut into ſhape, are tumbled down. Addiſon on Italy. 

(3<) Their chief enterpriae was the recovery of the Hoty-land ; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, action, it is lamenta- 
ble to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been thed 
with very ſmall benefit unto the. Chriſtian ſtate. | 

3 - Pa Valter Raleizh's Eſſays. 
(4.) For wot, moſt mi ſovereign, . 

That all this famous antique biliary? | 

Of ſome, th abundance of an idle brain, 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. | Spenſer. 

1. Plentiful. 2. Ex- 


uberant. 3. Fully ſtored. It is followed ſometimes by - 
in, commonly by with. 4. It is applied generally to 


things, ſometimes to perſons. 
(1.) - Good,' the more 


Communicated, more abundant grows ; 


— Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
ABSU'RD. adj. [ab/urdus, Lat.] The author not impair'd, but honour'd more. Par. Loft, b. v. 


1. U ; le, with- . 


- - - 
— — ˙ » — — 


"AB: U 


(2.) If the veſſels are in a ſtate of too great r:yidity, ſo as not 
to yield, a ſtrong projectile motion occauons their rupture, and 
hemorrhages; elpecially in the lungs, where the blood is 
a9 v.dant. Arbuthnot on Alaments. 

(;.) The world began but ſome ages before theſe were found 
out, and was abundant with all things at firſt; and men not 
very numerous; and therefore were not put ſo much to the ule 
of their wits, to find out ways for living commodioutly. Burnt. 

4.) The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 

ſuffering and aburdaat iz goodnets and truth. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 

Auu'xpaxTLY. av. |trom abundant | 1. In plenty. 
2 Amply, liberally, more than ſufficiently. 

(1.) Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving crea - 
ture that hath life. Genefis, 1. 20. 

God on thee 


Abundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd ; 
Inward ai d outward both, his image fair. Par. Loft, b. vin. 
(2.) Ye ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. I 
Heroic poetry has ever been eſteemed the greateſt work of hu- 
man nature. In that rank has Ariſtotle placed it ; and Longi- 
nus is ſo full of the like expreſſions, that he abundantly con- 
firms the other's teſtimony. Dryden's State of Innocence, Pref. 
What the example of our equals wants of authority, is abun- 
dantly ſupplied in the imaginations of friendſhip, and the re- 
ted influences of a conſtant converſation. Rogers's Serm. 
To ABU'SE. v. a [ahbutor, abu/us, Lat.] In abuje the verb, 
has the ſound of ; in the noun, the common ſound. 
1. To make an ill uſe of. 2. To violate; to defile. 
3. Todeceive, to impoſe upon. 4. To treat with rude- 
nels; to reproach. 
(1.) They that uſe this world, as not abufirg it; for the fa- 
{hion of this world paſſeth away. : 1 Cor. vii. 31. 
He has fixed and determined the time for our ntance, be- 
yond which he will no longer await the perverſenets of men, no 
longer ſuffer his compaſſion to be abuſed. Rogers s Sermons, 
(2.) Arachne figured how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the ſea did bear. Spenſer. 
(3-) He perhaps, 
Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, 
Abuſes me to damn me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The world hath been much abuſed by the opinion of making 
gold: the work itſelf I judge to be poſſible; but the means hi- 
therto propounded, are, in the practice full of error, 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. No. 126. 
It imports the miſrepreſentation of the qualities of things and 
actions, to the common apprehenſions of men, abuſing their 
minds, with falſe notions; and fo, by this artifice, making 
evil paſs for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns 
of lite. South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all theſe tempting words abuf d; 
Theſe tempting words were all to Sappho us'd. Pope. 
(4.) I am no trumpet, but of life as honeſt 
As you that thus abuſe me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abuſed them 
ſhamefully, and ſpake proudly. 1 Mac. vii. 34. 
Some praiſe at moraing what they blame at night, 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A muſe by theſe is like a miſtreſs us d, 
This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abuf d. Pope's 12 Crit. 
The next criticiſm ſeems to be introduced for no reaſon, 
but to mention Mr. Bickerſtaff, whom the author every where 
endeavours to imitate and ab.. Addiſon. 
Azv'se. x. /. [from the verb abu/e.] 1. The ill uſe of any 
thing. 2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. z. Seduce- 


ment. 4. Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach, contumely. 

; The calling away thin table for the ſuſtenance of man 

life, is an unthankful of the fruits of God's good provi- 

dence towards mankind. ; Hooker, b. v. 69. 
—ͤ— Latle knows 


Parad. Loft, b. iv. 


(2.) The nature of things is f if be i 
id thay elle n not re 
Suit. for Advancement of Religion. 


Azv's ER. n./. [from the verb abwſe ] 1. 


AB Y 
(3.) Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit{ abuſed me, aud, after the abuſe, forſaken 
me, but that he muſt now, of all the company, and before 
all the company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney, b. u. 
(4.) I dark in light, expos d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuſe and w_ * Samſ- Agon. 
e that 


ill uſe. 2. He that deceives. 3. He that 
with rudeneſs. 4. A raviſher, a violater. 
(1. 2.) Next thou, th of thy prince s ear. Denh. Sophy. 


Azvu's1vs. adj. [from abuje.) 1. Practiſing abuſe. 2. Con- 


taining abuſe; as, an adbuffve lampoon. 3. Deceitful ; 
a ſenſe little uted, yet not improper. | 
(1.) The 2 mov d gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 
Till wrangling ſcience taught it noiſe and ſhow, 
And wicked wit aroſe, thy moſt abuffue foe. Pope's Miſcel. 
Dame Nature, as the learned ſhow, 
Provides each animal its foe ; 
Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your gecſe, the wolf your flocks. 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 
To perſecute the muſe's fame, 
On poets, in all times abuſive, 
From Homer down to Pope — Swift's Miſcel. 
(2.) Next, Comed d with great applauſe, 
Till 2 licentious an Þ tongue 
Wzaken'd the magiſtrates coercive pow'r. Roſcommon. 
(3.) It is verified by a number of examples, that whatſoever 
is gained by an abufive treaty, onght to be reſtored in integrum. 
acon's Confer ations on War with Spain. 


ABvu'sIVELY. adv. [from abuſe.) 1. Improperly, by a 


wrong uſe. 2. Reproachfully. 


(1.) The oil, abyfvch called ſpirit of roſes, ſwims at the 
"_ 


the water, in the form of a white butter; which I re- 
member not to have obſerved in any other oil drawn in any lim- ' 
beck. Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. 


ABu'sivexess. . from abu/e.] The quality of being 


abuſive ; foulneſs of language. 
Pick out of mirth, like ſtones out of thy ground, 
Profaneneſs, filthineſs, abuftveneſs. 
Theſe are the ſcum with which coarſe wits abound : 
The fine may ſpare theſe well, yet not go leſs. Herbert. 


To ABU'T. v. 2. obſolete. [abontir, to touch at the end, 


Fr.] To end at, to border upon; to meet, or approach 
to, with the particle por. 
— Two mighty monarchies, 

Whoſe high upreared and abutting fronts 

The narrow perilous ocean parts aſunder. Shakeſd. Hen. V. 

The Looes are two ſeveral corporations, diſtinguiſhed by the 
addition of eaſt and welt, abutting upon a navigable creek, and 
joined by a fair bridge of many arches. Carew. 


ABu'TTAL. . J. [from abut.] The butting or boundaries 


of any land. A writing declaring on what lands, high- 
ways, or other places, it does abut. D:2. 


Anu'TMENT. 3. / [from abut.) That which abuts, or 


borders upon another. 


ApYy'sM. 3. /. [ aby/me, old Fr. now written contraftedly 


y good ſtars, that were my former guides, 
— — 8 * their fires 
Ass. =. /. | abyſſus, Lat. "Abuoo®-, bottomleſs, = t. A 
depth without bottom. 2. A great depth, a gulph ; by- 
perbolically. 3. In a figurative ſenſe, thac in which any 
thing is loſt, 4. The body of waters ſuppoſed at the cen- 
tre of the earth. 5. In the language of divines, hell. 
(r.) Who Nat tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite ab, 
And, through the palpable obſcure, find out 6 
uncouth way. Min Par b. iu. . 
Thy throne dureſs th" abyſo of light, wy 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, | 
And {earch 20 farther than thyſelf reveal d. Dryden. 


—_—_— A gulf; the ſame with aby/s. 
Have 


050 of hell 


geanliy undertond by 
beat the ag an 
Burnet's Theory. 


ſignify a F the Saxon ID * 
me en, Camden. 


A adj. [ 
belongin to an academy. 

ACcxDE'MIAN. +. /. [from academy. ] A ſcholar of an academy 
or univerfity ; a member of an univerſity.” Wood, in his 
— n A great feaſt made for the 


Acapamcn. ed. IRE. Lat.] Relating to an uni- 


* 


verſi 
: * While the — — coves 


Dunciad, ö. iv. J. 481. 


—— ah. [ecadni,L vs Lac. neren 
VErUty. 


He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 


Acaps'wician: a. % S 


r. 
It is generally uſed in f | 
forn in eee ded colt ws 


Acape'mrr. #./. [from 3 The member 
academy. This is not oſten uſed-. DP" 


It is obſerved by the Parifan academifts, 

bious quadrupede, particularly the ſea-calf or 

epiglottis extraordinarily large. 0 

ACADEMY. =: /. [anciently, and y, with the 
1 35 ag 

Athens, | 


© 
* 


— 


Academia, Lat. Aran 

was turned into a ſchool; from whom the 
deme in Milton. ] — | 
uniting” for the 


where ſciences are taughc 


nevi, die 420. ACANTHUS. 1. [Lat.] The 


To ACCE 


party. 
To ACCE'LERATE. v. 4. [accelers, Lat.] 


is into it; and ſee whether it 


AcCELERa'TION. =. [ acceleratio, Lat.] 
quickening motion. 


vered firſt by Galileo, i is, that the velocities 


the viſible acceleration it maketh of age 


flame, pon, upon its accen/ion, gives a crack or 


* a 10. 
of the herb bears- 
breech, remarkable for being the model of the foliage on 


; 7 Gr.] A verſe which 
has the compleat number of ſyllables, without defe& or 
fi 


. . iv. I. 696. 


BB. ©. a. [accedo, Lat.] To be added to, to come 
to; generally uſed in political accounts; as, another 
power has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a 


. To make 
quick; to haſten, to quicken motion ; to 32 a 1 
impulſe to motion, ſo as perpetually to encreaſe. t 
is generally applied to matter, and uſed chiefly in chilo- 
ſophical language; but is ſometimes uſed on other occa- 


(1. ) Take new beer, and 


in ſome quantity of tale beer 
not — b, acay the clarificytion, 


may any accelerated and retarded by 
Newton's Optics. 
ſe, mg accelerate the motion of the 
fluids ; from whence leanneſs, pains 
5 py and fevers Arbuthnot on . 
Lo! the dread immenſity of ſpace 
with accelerated courſe, 
1 comet to the ſun deſeends. Thom. Sum. J. 1690. 
hich council the king himſelf, whoſe continual vi- 
fuck in ſornetimes cauſeleſs ſuſpicions, which few 
knew, inclined to > the accelerating a battle. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now and then, what 
may em the he moſt OR uſeful labours of his hts, and acce- 
lerate his diligence in the moſt momentous Watts. 


The act of 
2. The ſtate of the bod accelerated, 
or quickened in its motion. 3. The act of haſtening. 

(#.) The law of the acceleration. of falling bodies, * — 
b ling, 
n n the body falls, the — ma 5 

will be as the ſquares of the velocities, 1. 


| rely an ae taken together as in a quadruplicate ratio of 


ſpaces. 
42 The degrees of acreler ation of motion, the gravitation 
— the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of empty ſpaces, either 
and the nh 1 — _— up 


Hale's Origin Origin ee 
(3. „ 
in moſt, we cannot but 


think venery much Brown. 


eth our days. 


To ACCE/ND. v. a. we Lat.] To kindle, to ſet on 


fire; a word 


9 accended, would, as theirs, burn 
innumerable books of this ſort. Decay of Piety. 


Nac Acen/n510n. n. . [accenfio, Lat.] The act of kindling, or 


the ſtate of being kindled. ty] 
The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, ar other 


report, like the 
\ and ragkes an exploten fo forahly. ſome- 


miners, ſhake the earth, and force \-.ng of 
Woodwward's 


rat weight nd blk rn — 


D 


—— 


5 


mne vetbels are io a Rate of too great 1:4ulity, fo as not 
9 vicid, a4 tony pro; .ctie motion occanons their 1 uptiire, and 
hemorrhages; clyeclally in the lungs, Where the bloo:! 15 
ta :t. Arbuthnet on Alaments. 
{ +.) The world hegan hut ſome ages before thete were found 
„ and was abundant with all things at hrit; and men not 
/ » numerbus; and therefore were not put fo much to the ule 
vt their wits, to fad out ways for living commodiouilv. Barre. 
( The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and yracious, long- 
(utt-1 ing and avuwdait 11 roodnets and truth. Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
«PAXTLY,, adv. |trom abundant | 1. In plenty. 
\mp!s, liberally, mare than ſufticiently. 


\ FE 
. It 
Ol 


Kur d 
2 vil I 
” (1.) Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving crea - 
{tan that hath lite. Gene/it, i. 20. 
— God on thcee 
Alundanity his gifts hath allo pour'd 
inward a d outward both, his image fair. Par. Lol, b. vin. 
(2.) Ye tw the French tongue abundantly puritied. Sprat. 
Heroic poetry has ever been eſteemed the greateſt work of hu- 
nan nature. In that rank has Ariſtotle placed it; and Longi- 
nus is fo full of the like expreſſions, that he abundantly con- 
firms the other's teſtimony. Dry.len State of Hunecnce, Pref. 
What the example of our cquals wants of authority, is bun- 
dantl; ſupplied in the imaginations of fiiendihip, and the re- 
peated influences of à conſtant convertition. Rogers's Serm. 
> \BUSE a (ae, aal, Lat.] In atuje the verb, 
nas the ſound of , in the noun, the common found. 
1. To make an ill ute of. To violate; to defile. 
. Jo deceive, to impoſe upon. 4. To treat with rude- 
nels, to reproach. ; 
(1.) They thet uſe this worid, as not abufizg it; for the fa- 
on of this world paticth away. 1 Cor. vu. 31. 
He has fixe and determined the time for our repentance, be- 
vond which he will no longer await the perverſeneis of men, no 
longer titer his compatſion to be abuſed. KRogers's Sermons, 
(z.) Archne figured how Jove did abuſe 
Furop hike a bull, and on his back 


* 
3 


1 


s 
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3.) Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abuſed me, and, after the abaſe, forſaken 
me, but that he mult now, of all the company, and before 


all the company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney, b. u. 
4. I dark in light, expos d 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuſe and wrong. Samſ. Agon. 


Asus ER. n./. ſtrom the verb abuſe ] 1. He that makes an 
ill uſe. 2. He that deceives, 3. He that reproaches 
with rudeneſs 4. A raviſher, a violater. 

(1. 2.) Next thou, th abuſer of thy prince's ear. Denh. Sophy. 

Aru ivE. adj. [trom abuje.] 1. Practiſing abuic. 2. Con- 
taining avuſe; as, an abu/fve lampoon. 3. Deceittul ; 
a ſente little uted, yet not improper. 

(1.) The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was low, 

Till wrangling ſcience taught it noiſe and thow, 

And wicked wit aroſe, thy molt abuſive foe. 

Dame Nature, as the learned thow, 

Provides each ani nal its foe; . 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 

Devours your gecle, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy picads a natural claim, 

To pertecute the muſe's fame, 

On poets in all times abuſive, 

From Homer down to Pope incluſive. Swift's Miſcel. 

(2.) Next, Comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 

Till her licentious and abiſide tongue 

Waben'd the magittrates coercive | aka Roſcommon. 

G.) It is verified by a number of examples, that whatſoever 
is gained by an abufive treaty, ought to be reitored in integrum. 

Bacon's Confiderations on Mar xwith Spain. 

ABvu's1VELY. adv. [from abuje.] 1. Improperly, by a 
wrong ule. 2. Reproachfully. 

(1.) The oil, abufivel; called ſpirit of roſes, ſwims at the 
top of the water, in the form of a white butter; which I re- 
member not to have obſerved in any other oil drawn in any lim- 
beck. Boyle" s Sceptical Chymiſt. 

ABu'sivExtss. 2. [from abuj/e.] The quality of being 


Pope's Miſcel. 


Her through the tea did bear. Spenſer. abuſive; foulneſs of language. 

(3+) He perhaps, Pick out of mirth, like ſtones out of thy ground, 
Out of my weaknels and my melancholy, Profaneneſs, filthineſs, abuſiweneſs. 
As he 1s very potent with tuch ſpirits, \- : 5 


haſes me to damn me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The world hath been much abzſed by the opinion of making 
gold : the work itſelf 1 judge to be potlible ; but the means hi- 
therto propounded, are, in the practice full ct crror, 
| ; Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 1:6. 
It imports the miſrepreſentation of the qualities of things and 
actions, to the common apprehentions of men, abu/ing their 
minds, with falſe notions; and fo, by this artifice, making 
evil paſs tor good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns 
ot lite. South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all theſe tempting words abus'd ; 
Theſe tempting words were ail to Sappho us'd. 
(4.) Lam no ſtrumpet, but of life as honeſt 
As you that thus aby/e me. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abujed them 
ſhamefully, and ſpake proudly. 1 Mac. vii. 34. 
Some praiſe at morning what they blame at night, 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A muſe by theſe is like 2 miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour the's idoliz'd, the next abuf d. Pope's Ef. on Crit. 
The next criticiim ſeems to be introduced for no other reaſon, 
but to mention Mr. Bickerſtaff, whom the author every where 


Pope. 


endeavours to imitate and abuſe. Addijon. 
Apvu'st. x. /. [from the verb abu/s] 1. The ill uſe of any 
thing. 2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom, z. Seduce- 


ment. 4. Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach, contumely. 
The caſting away things proftable for the ſuſtenance of man? 

life, is an unthankful abuſe of the fruits of God's good provi- 

dence towards mankind. Hooker, b. v. 5 9 


e Little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts beſt things 
To worſt abuſe, or to their meaneſt uſe. Parad. Loft, b. iy, 
(2.) The nature of things is ſuch, that, if abuſes be not re- 

medied, they will certainly encreaſe. 
dust for Advancement of Religion. 


/ 


Theſe are the ſcum with which coarſe wits abound : 
The fine may ſpare theſe well, yet not go leis. Herbert. 
To ABU'T. v. . obſolete. [aboutir, to touch at the end, 
Fr.] To end at, to border upon; to meet, or approach 
to, with the particle 2p. 
Two mighty monarchies, 
Whole high upreared and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts aſunder. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
The Looes are two ſeveral corporations, diſtinguithed by t!.. 
addition of eaſt and welt, abuttiug upon a navigable creek, an 
joined by a fair bridge of many arches. Carew, 
ABu'TTAL. 2. /. [from abut.] The butting or boundarie- 
of any land. A writing declaring on what Jands, high 
ways, or other places, it does abut. D:2 
Amru'TMENT. . /. [from That which abuts, or 
borders upon another. 
ABYSM. 2. /. [ aby/me, old Fr. now written contraftediy 
abime.] A gulf; the ſame with aby/s. 
My good itars, that were my former guides, 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fires 
Into the aby/m of hell. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra 
ABr'ss. x. /. | abyſjus, Lat. "Abuao®-, bottomicſs, Gr.] 1. A 
depth without bottom. 2. A great depth, a gulch; hy- 
perbolically. 3. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which any 
thing is loſt, 4. The body of waters ſuppoſed at the cen- 
tre of the earth. F. In the language of divines, hell. 


— — 


<4 
(1.) Who fhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, untottom'd, infinite ab,fs, 
And, through the palpable obſcure, find out, 
This uncouth way. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. I. 405 


Thy throne is darkneſs in th abyſs of light 
A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ; 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch uo farther than thyſelf reveal d. 


Dryden. 
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love was not more pleas'd 
With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas 
To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll | 
Along the vaſt aby/s. Addiſon. Guardian, No. 110. 
(2.) The yawning earth diſclos'd th aby/s of hell. : 
Dryd. Virg. Georg. i. 
(3.) For ſepulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall 
In time's abyſs, the common = of all. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
If, diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtinct ideas, we 
confine our thoughts within the . contemplation of thoſe things, 
that are within the reach of our underſtandings, and launch 
not out into that abyſs of darkneſs, out of a preſumption, that 
nothing is beyond our comprehenſion. Loc te. 
(4.) We are here to conſider what is generally underſtood by 
the great , in the common 11 of the deluge; and 
tis commonly interpreted either to be the ſea, or ſubterraneous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theory. 
(5.) From that inſatiable abyſs, 
Where flames devour, and ſerpents hiſs, 
Promote me to thy ſeat of bliſs. Roſcommon. 

Ac, Ax, or AKE. Being initials in the names of places, as 

Aon, ſignify an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. 
Gibſon's Camden. 

ACACIA. . ,. [Lat.] 1. A drug brought from Egypt, 
which, being ſuppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of a tree, is 
imitated by the juice of ſloes, boiled to the ſame conſiſt- 
ence. Dictionaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux.—2. A tree 
commonly ſo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acacia; and therefore termed 
p/eudocacia, or Virginian acacia. : Millar. 

AcaDE'MIAL. adj. [trom academy.) Relating to an academy, 
belonging to an academy. 

AcaDe'MIAN. 2. , [from academy.) A ſcholar of an academ 
or univerſity ; a member of an univerſity. Wood, in his 
Athene Oxonienſes, mentions a great feaſt made for the 
academians. 

Acape'mick. n./. [from academy.) A ſtudent of an uni- 
verſity. | 

A — academic ſhall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade, and be laviſh in the praiſe of the author; while perſons 
killed in thoſe ſubjects, hear the tattle with contempt. 


Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Acanre'MICK. adj. [academicus, Lat.] Relating to an uni- 
verſity. k 
While thro" ic ſcenes the genius roves, 
Or wanders wild in academic groves. Dunciad, b. iv. I. 481. 
Acape'MiCAL. adj. [ academicus, Lat.] Belonging to an uni- 
verſity. | 


He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a kind of re- 
ſolved privateneſs; where, after the academical life, he had 
taken ſuch a taſte of the rural, as I have heard him fay, that 
he could well have bent his mind to a retired courſe. otton. 

AcaDE'MICIAN. 2 % [academicien, Fr.] The member of an 
academy. It is generally uſed in ſpeaking of the profeſ- 
ſors in the academies of France. 

Acape'misT. =. / [from academy.) The member of an 
academy. This is not often uſed. | 

It is obſerved by the Pariſian academifts, that ſome amphi- 
bious quadrupeds, particularly the ſea-calf or ſeal, hath his 
epiglottis extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

ACADEMY. . / [anciently, and properly, with the ac- 
cent on the firſt ſyllable, now frequently on the ſecond. 
Academia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, whoſe houſe 
was turned into a ſchool, from whom the Growes of Aca- 
deme in Milton.) 1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, 
uniting for the promotion of ſome art. 2. The place 
where ſciences are taught. 3. An univerſity. 4. A place 
of education, in contradiſtinction to the univerſities or pub- 
ra ſchools. The thing, and therefore the name is mo- 
ern. 

(.) Our court ſhall be a little —— 
Still and eontemplative in living arts. Sbaleſp. Lowe Lab. LSI. 

Vor. I. | 
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(2.) Amongſt the academies, which were compoſed by the 
rare genius of thoſe great men, theſe four are regkoned as the 
principal; namely, the Athenian ſchool, that of Sicyon, that 
of Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dryden's Du Freſno. 

ACANTHUS. . . [Lat.] The name of the herb bears- 
breech, remarkable for being the model of the foliage on 
the Corinthian Chapiter. 

On either ſide 

Acanthus, and each od'rous buſhy ſhrub, 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Milt. Par. Loft. b. iv. J. 696. 

AcaTaLle'cTic. n. / [azaramnln®-, Gr.] A verſe which 
has the compleat number of ſyllables, without detect cr 
ſuperfluity. | 

To ACCE'DE. v. ». [accedo, Lat.] To be added to, to come 
to; generally uſed in political accounts; as, another 
power has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a 

arty. | 

To ACCELERATE. v. a. [accelero, Lat.] 1. To make 
quick, to haſten, to quicken motion; to give a contigual 
impulſe to motion, ſo as perpetually to encreaſe. 2. t 
is generally applied to matter, and uſed chiedy in philo- 
ſophical language; but is ſometimes uſed on other 0c :a- 
ſions. + 

(1.) Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity of itale hcer 
into it; and ſee whether it will not accelerate the clarific on, 
by opening the body of the beer, whereby the groſſer parts may 
fall down into lees. Bacon's Natural Hiftor,, No. 307. 

By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may be gaincd the 
accelerating and bettering of fruits, and the emptying of mines, 
at much more eaſy rates than by the common methods. 

Glanwille's Scep/is. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denſeſt part of the 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Nexwton's Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and 4 the fluids ; from whence leanneſs, pains 
in the ſtomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 

Lo! from the dread immenſity of ſpace 

Returning, with accelerated courſe, — 

The ruſhing comet to the ſun deſeends. Thomf. Sum. l. 1690, 

(2.) In which council the king himſelf, whoſe continual vi- 
gilancy did fuck in ſometimes cauſeleſs ſuſpicions, which few 

' elſe knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and then, what 
may employ the moſt uſeful labours of his thoughts, and ace 
erate his * in the moſt momentous enquiries, MH. 

ACCELERA'T1ON. 2. J [ acceleratio, Lat.) 1. The act 6 
quickening motion. 2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, 
or quickened in its motion. 3. The act of haſtening. 

(1.) The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, Ciſco 
vered firſt by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, 
being as the time in which the body falls, the ſpaces throug; 
which it paſſes, will be as the ſquares of the velocities, and the 
velocity and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio ot 
the ſpaces. 

(2.) The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation 
of the air, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of empty ſpaces, either 
coacervate or interſperfed, and many the like, 4. taken up 
the thoughts and times of men in diſputes concerning them. 

Hale Origin of Mankin7. 

(3.) Conſidering the languor enſuing that action in ſome, and 
the viſible acceleration it maketh of age in moſt, we cannot but 
think venery much abridgeth our days. Breaun. 

To ACCE'ND. v. a. [accendo, Lat.] To kindle, to ſet on 
fire; a word very rarely_uſed. 

Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended, would, as theirs, burn 
up innumerable books of this ſort. Decay of Piety. 

Acce'ns10N. 7. / [accenſio, Lat.] The act of kindling, or 
the ſtate of being kindled. | 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its accer/ion, gives a crack or report, like the 
diſcharge of a gun, and makes an exploſion fo forcible as ſome- 
times to kill the miners, ſhake the earth, and force bodies of 
great weight and bulk, from the bottom of the pit or mine. 

_ Woodward's Natural Hiftcry, 
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ACCENT. . / | accentus, 


1 


or pronouncing, with regard either to force or elegance. 
2. In grammar, the marks made upon ſyllables W regulate 
their pronunciation. 3. Poetically, language or words. 
4. A modification of the vice, expreſſive of the paſſions 
or ſentiments. ; a 

(1.) I know, Sir, I am no flatterer; he that beguiled you in 
a plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my part, I will 
not be. | Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Your accent is ſomething finer than you could purchaſe in fo 
removed a dwelling. | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

(z.) Accent, as in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems to have 
regarded the tune of the voice; the acute accent raiſing the voice 
in ſorge certain ſyllables to a higher, i. e. more acute pitch or 
tone, and the grave depreſſing it lower, and both having ſome 
emphaſis, 7. e. more vigorous pronunciation. Helder. 

70 How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted o'er, 
In ſtates unborn, and accents yet unknown. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bear ; ; 
Such words as heav'n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg. Paſt. 3. 
(4.) The tender accent of a woman's cry 

Will paſs unheard, will unregarded die; = 

When the rough ſeaman's louder ſhouts prevail, : 

When fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale. Prior. 


To Acct'xT. wv. a. [from accentus, Lat.] 1. To pronounce, 


to peak words with particular regard to the grammatical 
marks or rules. 2. In poetry; to pronounce or utter in 
general. 43. To write or note the accents. 

(1.) Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable but one, 
where it is long, in words above two ſyllables (which is enough 
to regulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her 
read daily in the goſpels, and avoid underſtanding them in 
Latin, if ſhe can. Locke on Education, 5 177. 

(2.) O my unhappy lines! you that before 

Have ferv'd my youth to vent fome wanton cries, 

And, now congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce implore 

Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies Motten. 


To Acce'NTUATE. v. a. [accentuer, Fr] To place the 


proper accents over the vowels. 


AccenTua'T1ow. 2. / [from accentuate.) 1. The act of 


placing the accent in pronunciation, 2. Marking the ac- 
cent in writing. 


To ACCEPT. v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.] 1. To 


take with pleaſure ; to receive kindly ; to admit with ap- 
probation. It is diſtinguiſhed from receive, as ſpecific 
from general; noting a particular manner of receiving. 
2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe; as, to accept 
rerms, accept a treaty. 3. In the language of the bible, 
to accept perſons, is to act with perſonal and partial regard. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of. 

(1.) Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I 
have no pleaſure in you, faith the Lord of hoſts, neither will I 
accept an —_— at your hand. hi, i. 10. 


A 


Lat.] 1. The manner of ſpeaking AcceeTani'iity. . / The quality of being acceptable, 


See ACCEPTABLE. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be ſhed, for the remiſ- 
fron of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and accepta- 
bility of repentance. Taylor” s Worthy Communic ant. 


Acc PTABLE, adj. [acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] It is 


pronounced by tome wich the accent on the firſt i1lable, 
as by Milton; by others, with the accent on the ſecond, 
which is more analogical. 1. That which is likely to be 
accepted; grateful ; pleaſing. It is uſed with the par- 
ticle to before the perſon accepting. 
This woman, whom thou . ſt to be my help, 

And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, ſo good, 

So fit, ſo acceptable, ſo divine, 

That from her hand I could expect no ill. Par. Laſt, 6. ii. 

do not ſee any other method left for men of that function 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by uſing all honeſt 
arts to make themſelves acceptable to the laity. Swift. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and 
ſo honourable to himſelf, he died with an extraordinary ta- 
tion of ſanctity. Addiſon on Italy. 


Acce'PTABLENESS. 2. [from acceptable.) The quality 


of being acceptable. 
It will thereby take away the acceptableneſs of that conjunc- 
tion. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 


Acce'eTaBLY. adv. [from acceptable.] In an acceptable 


manner; ſo as to pleaſe; with the particle 79. For the 
accent, ſec ACCEPTABLE. | 

Do got omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory ; for 
he that prayeth upon God's account, cares not what he ſuffers, 
ſo he be the friend of Chriſt ; nor where nor when he prays, ſo 
he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. Code. 

If you can teach them to love and reſpect other people, they 
will as your age requires it, find ways to expreſs it acceptably to 
every one. Locke bn Education, \ 145. 


ACCE'PTANCE. . [ acceptance, Fr.] 1. Reception with 


approbation. 2. The meaning of a word as it 1s received 
2 underſtood ; acceptation is the word now commonly 
uſed. 

(1.) By that acceptance of his ſovereignty, they alſo accepted 
of his laws; why then ſhould any other 2. be now a- 


mongſt them ? Spenſer' s State of Ireland. 
If he tells us his noble deeds, we mutt alfo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd 

Permiffive, and acceptance found. Par. Loft, b. viii. I. 435 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others. 
| South's Sermons. 
(.) pleaſure is man's chiefeſt good, becauſe indeed it 
is the perception of good that is properly pleaſure, is an aſſer- 
tion moſt certainly true, though, under the common * 
of it, not only kale but odious: for, according to this, pleaſure 
and ſenſuality paſs for terms equivalent; and therefore he, who 
takes it in this ſenſe, alters the ſubject of the diſcourſe. South. 


Acce'eTaNnce. [in law.] The receiving of a rent, whereby 


God is no —— of perſons: but, in every nation, he that 
* 


fcareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. 
Acts, x. 34, 35. 
Vou have been graciouſly pleaſed to accept this tender of my 
duty. Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway, 
Yet have your humour moſt when you obey. Pope. 
(2.) They flaughter'd many of the gentry, for whom no ſex 
or age could be accepted for excuſe, Sidney. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts, but pray d 
To keep it better than the firſt he made. Dryden Fables. 
Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of our negociators 
at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, dwell upon their zeal and 
patience in endeavouring to work the French up to their demands, 
but ſay nothing of the probability that France would ever accept 


them. Swift. 


(3-) He will ſurely reprove you, if ye do ſecretly accept 

rſons. | Fob, xui. 10. 

(4.) I will appeaſe him with the preſent that before me, 

and afterward 1 will ſee his face; peradventure he will accept of 

me, | | Geneſis, xxl, 20. 
f 


the giver binds himſelf, for ever, to allow a former fact done 
by another, whether it be in itſelf good or not, GConvel. 


AccePTa'Tion. x. /. [from a} 1. Reception, whe- 
enſe 


) 


ther good or bad. This large ſeems now wholly out 
of uſe. 2. Good reception, acceptance. 3. The ſtate of 
being acceptable f regard. 4. Acceptance in the juridical 
ſenſe. This ſenſe occurs rarely. 5. The meaning of a 
word, as It is commonly received. 

(1.) Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that F do ſuſ- 
pect, neglect, — and deteſt him? For, every day, he finds 
one way or other to ſet forth himſelf unto me; but all are re- 
warded with like coldneſs of acceptation. Sidney, b. ii. 

What is new finds better acceptation, than what is good or 

WE Denham's Sopby. 

(2.) Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's prayer 
and ſacrifice, flew him; making himſelf the firſt manſlayer, and 
his brother the firſt _ Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 6. i. 

(3.) Some things, although not ſo required of neceſſity, that, 
to leave them undone, excludeth from ſalvation, are, notwith- 
ſtanding, of ſo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
moſt 4mple reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, 6. ii. 
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have thoſe enjoyments only as the conſequences of the 

eſteem and acceptation they are in with their parents and 

Locke on n 5 15. 

As, in order to the paſſing away a thing by gitt, t 

is pos Boer a ſurrender of all x Fon 4 his —_ that gives ; fo 
there is required alſo an acceptation on his part to whom it is 
er 
, ear a0 e made a diſcourſe upon 

* * queſtions, and what acceptation theſe words, and 
expreſſions had. Clarendon, b. viii. 
All matter is either fluid or ſolid, in a large acceptation of the 
words, that they may comprehend even all the middle degrees 
between extreme fixedneſs and coherency, and the moſt rapid 
inteſtine motion of the particles of bodies. Bentl. Serm. 

An Acce'pTER. / [from accept.] The perſon that ac- 
cepts. 

3 1. /. [acceptilatio, Lat.] A term of the 
civil law, importing the remiſſion of a debt by an acquit- 
tance from the creditor, teſtifying the receipt of money 
which has never been paid. 

Acce'pT10N. 2. , [acception, Fr. from acceptio, Lat.] The 
received ſenſe of a word ; the meaning. Not in ule. 

That this hath been efteemed the due and acception of 
this word, I ſhall teſtify by one evidence, whic ve me the 
firſt hint of this notion. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

ACCE'SS. =./. [In ſome of its ſenſes, it ſeems derived from 
acceſſus ; in others, from acceffio, Lat. acces, Fr.] 1. The 
way by which any thing may be approached. 
means, or liberty, of approaching either to things or men. 

-3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. 4. It is ſometimes 
uſed, after the French, to fignify the returns or fits of a 
diſtemper ; but this ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely received into 
our language. | 

(.) The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of land. 
Bacon. 
There remained advan acceſſes for temptations to 
enter and invade Lam the fortifications 2 g very — lit- 
tle knowledge of immortality, or any thing beyond this life, and 
no aſſurance that repentance would be admitted for ſin. 
And here th" acceſ — 
5 a e 
And here th' unnav lake A ite 
O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird to ſteer his airy flight. Mneid. vi. 
(2.) When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are deny'd acceſs unto his perſon, 
Ev'n by thoſe men that moſt have done us wrong. Shakeſp. 


T 


ſtate 


governours . 


They go commiſſion d to require a peace 

And yg to procure acceſs, Dryd. Ex. vii. L 209. 
— He grants what they beſought ; 

Inſtructed, that to God is no acceſs 

Without Mediator, whoſe high office now 

Moſes in figure bears. Milton's Par. Loft, ö. xii. I. 239. 


(3.) The gold was accumulated, and ſtore treaſure, for the 
moſt part; but the ſilver is ſtill ing. Beſides, infinite is 
the acceſs of territory and empire by the ſame enterprize. Bacon, 
Nor think ſuperfluous their aid ; 

I, from the influence of thy looks, receive 

Acceſs in every yurtue ; in thy fight 

More wite, more watchful, ſtronger. Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may ſeem an acceſs 
in religion, and fuch as cannot at all conſiſt with atheiſm, yet 
doth it deduRtively, and upon inference, include the ſame ; for 


unity, 1s the inſeparable and eſſential attribute of Deity. 


4 


The reputation 
Of virtuous actions paſt, if not kept up 
With an acceſs, and freſh ſupply, of new ones, 


Is loſt and ſoon forgotten. Denham's Sophy. 
(4.) For as relapſes make diſeaſes | 
More deſperate than their firſt acceſſes. Hudibras. 


A'CCESSARINESS. 1. from acceſſary.) The ſtate of being 
acc 4 


2 Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acceſſarineſi to the 
miſchief . a Decay of Piety. 
A*CCESSARY, adj. [A corruption, as it ſeems, of the word 


i 


2. The. 


A'ccessory. 


A'cces80RY. 2. J. [| accefſorius, Lat. accefſoire, Fr. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 


AC C 
accefſry, which ſee ; but now more commonly uſed thai; 
the proper word] That which, without being the chief 
conſtituent of a crime, contributes to it. But it had for- 
merly a good and general ſenſe. 

As for thoſe things that are acceſſary hereunto, thoſe things 
that ſo belong to the way of ſalvation, Sc. Hooker, b. iii. & ;. 
He had taken upon him the qu of Hull, without any 
apprehenſion or imagination, that it would ever make him ac- 
cefſary to rebellion. 


Clarendon, b. vi. 


Acce'ssIBLE. adj. [ acceſſibilis, Lat. acceſſible, Fr.] That 


which may be approached ; that which we may reach or 
arrive at. It is applied both to perſons and things, with 
the particle 70. 

Some lie more open to our ſenſes and daily - obſervation ; 
others are more occult and hidden, and though acceſſible, in 
ſome meaſure, to our ſenſes, yet not without great ſearch and 
{crutiny, or ſome happy accident. Flale s Origin of Mankind. 

Thole things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to diſcover themſelyes, while the plainer and 
more acceſſible truths, as if deſpicable while cafy, are clouded 
and obſcured. \ Decay of Prety. 

As an ifland, we are acceſſible on every fide, and expoſed to 
perpetual invaſions ; againſt which it is impoſſible to fortify our- 
ſelves ſufficiently, without a power at ſea, Addiſo:'s Freeholder. 

In converſation, the tempers of men are open and acceſſible, 
their attention is awake, and their minds diſpoſed to receive the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions ; and what is ſpoken is — more af - 

ions. 


fecting, and more appoſite to particular occa Rogers. 
Acce'ss10Nn. / [accęſſo, Lat acceſſen, Fr.] 1. Encreaſe 
by ſomething added enlargement, augmentation. 2. The 


act of coming tò, or joining one's ſelf to; as, acceffon to 4 
confederacy. 3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's 
acceſſion to the throne. | 

(1.) Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own large acce/- 
ions, raiſe a fortune to his heir; but after vaſt ſums of moner, 
and great wealth gotten, he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the difference here ſet down 
betwixt the force of the air, whyn expanded, and what th: 
force ſhould have been according Mthe theory, but that the ir: - 
cluded inch of air received ſome ¶¶ an during the trial. 

Boyle Spring of the A:r. 

to apprehend the growing 
knowing what an gcc 
Nn an addition of property, 
uſed all means to prevent it. Saut. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are the prope: 
diſcharge of ſuch over-proportioned accefions, and the only vu - 
tuous enjoyment of them. Rogers's Sermons, 

(2.) Beſide, what wiſe objections he prepares 

Againſt my late acceſſion to the wars? , 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againſt Achilles bent ? den's Fables. 


The wiſeſt among the noble! * 
power of the people; and the 
thereof would accrue to them, 


A'ccess0R1LY, adv. [ from accefſory.] In the manner of an 


acceſſory. 


as Joined to another thing, ſo as to encreaſe 
it; additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaſt action, but it doth ſome- 
what make to the acceſſory augmentation of our blils. Hooker. 
This 
word, which had anciently a general ſignificatior., is now 
almoſt confined to forms of law.] 1. Applied to perſons. 
2 Applied to things. 

(1. ) A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not prin- 
cipally, but by participation; as, by commandment, advice, 
or concealment. And a man may be acceſſory to the offence of 
another, after two forts, by the common law, or by ftatute : 
and, by the common law, two ways alſo; that is, before or 
after the fact. Before the fact; as, when one commandeth or 
adviſeth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his preſence makes him allo a principal; 
wherefore there cannot be an acceſſory before the fact in man- 
flaughter ; becauſe mantlaughter is fudden and not prepenſed. 
Acceſſory after the fact, is, when one receiveth him, whom he 
. to have committed felony. Acceſſory by ſtatute, is he 
that abets, counſels; or hides any man committing, or havin 
OP an offence made felony by ſtatute, S 
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By the common law, the acceſſories cannot be proceeded ance ; yet God's preſcience of them is as certain in him, as the 


1 . * is trial. | memory of them is, or can be, in us. South's Sermons. 
Aunſt, till the principal has received 1 2 Ani of Suki (3) Ay, ſuch a miniſter as wind to fire, | 
2 But pauſe, my ſoul ! and ſtudy, ere thou fall That adds an accidental fierceneſs to ; 
mend Low ' | Its natural fury. Denham's Sopby, 
On accidental joys, th' eſſential. Y : 
Still before acceſſories do abide Accipe'nrally. adv. [from accidental. 1. After an ac- 
A trial, muſt the principal be try d. Dcnne. cidental manner; noneſſentially. 2. Caſually, fortui- 
Now were all transform'd touſly. ; 
Alike, to ſerpents all, as acceſſortes (1.) Other points no leſs concern the commonwealth, though 
To his bold riot. Milton s Par. Loft, b. x. I. 520. but accidenta ly depending upon the former. Spenſ. St. of Ir. 
(2.) An acceſſiry is ſaid to be that which does accede unto I conclude Hes 28 accidentally bitter, and acrimonious, but 
ſome principal tact or thing in law; and, as ſuch, generally not in itſelf. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
ſycaking, follows the reaſon and nature of its principal. Aylife. (2.) Although virtuous men do ſometimes accidentally make 
A'ccinE%CE, / [a corruption of accidents, from acciden- their way to preferment; yet the world is ſo corrupted, that no 
tia, Lat.) The little book containing the firſt rudiments man can ceatunably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon ac- 
of grammar, and explaining the properties of the eight count of his virtue. | Swift's Miſcellanies. 
parts of ſpeech. Accipt'NTALNESS. 2. /. [from accidental.) The quality ot 
do confeſs I do want eloquence, being accidental. . Di@. 
And never yet did learn mine accidence. Taylor the Water-poet. Acci'piexnt. . /. [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhaps 
& CCINENT. . . [accidens, Lat.] 1. The property or ſometimes uſed for recipient. Dies 
ovality of any being, which may be ſeparated from it, at 79 AccfrE. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To call, to ſummons; a 
call in thought, 2. In grammar, the property of a word. word not in uſe yow. 
z. That which happens unforeſcen ; caſualty, chance. Our coronation done, we will accite— 
(1.) It ſhe were but the body's accident, No prince, no peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſay, 
und her fole being did in it ſubſiſt, Heaven ſhorten Harry's happy life one day. Shakeſp. Hen. IV 
As white in ſnow, ſhe might herſelf abſent, AccLla'iw. . /. [acclamo, Lat. from which probably firſt 
Ard in the body's ſubſtance not be miſs'd. Sir Jobn Davies. the verb acclaim, now loſt, and then the noun. ] A ſhout ov 
An uccidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a mode as 1$ not of pra ſe, acclamation. 
neceſſary to the being of a thing; for the ſubje& may be with- Rack from purſuit thy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, 
out it, and yet remain of the fame nature that it was before; Thee only extoll'd. Miltox's Par. Loft, b. iii. JI. 397. 
or it is that mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
tubject. Watts's Logick. With loud acclaims, and vaſt applauſe, is rent. Dryd. Fables, 


(.) The learning of a language is nothing elſe but the in- a C1, 1 \T1ON. 2. / [acclamatio, Lat.] Shouts of applauſe ; 
forming of ourſelves, what compotures of letters are, by conlent 


and inſtitution, to ſignify ſuch certain notions of things, with =_ thoſe with which 4 victorious army lalutes the. 
their modalities and accidents, Holler" Elements of Speech. . 1 : 
(;.) General laws are like general rules in phyſick, accord- It hath been the cuſtom of Chriſtian men, in token of the 


ing whereunto, as no wiſe man will defire himſelf to be cured, if =8&FcAter reverence, to ſtand, to utter certain words of acclama- 
there be joined with his diſeaſe fome ſpecial accident, in regard tian, and, at the name of Jeſus, to bow. Hooker, b. v. \ 29. 


whereof that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but without 2 Gladly then he * d 
the like accident, recover health, would be, to him, either Among thoſe friendly pow'rs, who him receiy'd 
hurttul, or, at the. leaſt, unprotitable. Heoker, b. v. & 9g. With Joy, and acclamations loud, that one 
The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common That, 8 ſo many myriads fall n. Net ene p 
field and paiture with the land of Eden, Raleigh's Hift. World. Return'd not loſt. : Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. I. 23. 
Our joy is turn'd Such an enchantment is there in words, and fo fine a thing 
Into perplexity, and new amaze; does it ſeem to ſome, to be ruined plauſibly, and to be uſhered 
For whither is he gone ? What accident to their deſtruction with panegyrick and acclamation. South. 
Hath rayt him from us? Paradiſe Regained. AccLtiviry. 2. / (from acclivus, Lat.] The ſteepneſs or 
And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, ſlope of a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned up- 
That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fables. wards ; as, the aſcent of a hill is the accliviiy, the deſcent 
The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of king is the declivity. Quincy. 
Henry. He Was only an inſtrument of it (as the logicians The men, leaving their wives and younger children below, 
ſpect.) by accident. Swifts Miſcellantes. do, not without ſome difficulty, clamber up the acclivities, drag- 
AccivENTal. # /. | accidental, Fr. See ACCIDENT.] ging their kine with them, where they feed them, and milk 
A property noneſſential. them, and make butter and cheeſe, and do all the dairy- work. 
Conceive, as much as you can, cf the eſſentials of any ſub- Ray on the Creation. 
lt, betore vou conſider its acc;dentals. Watts's Logick. AccLti'vous. adj. [ acclivas, Lat.] Riſing with a ſlope. 


Accipe'NTAL, a4. [from accident.] 1. Having the qua- To Accro v. v. a. [See CLOY.] 1. To fill up, in an ill 
lity of an accident, noncſſential; uſed with the particle ſenſe; to crowd, to ſtuff full; a word almoſt obſolete. 
zo, b fore that in which the accident inheres. 2. Caſual, 2. To fill to ſatiety ; in which ſenſe cloy is ſtill in ule. 


fortuitous, happening ty chance. 3, In the following (.) At the well-head the pureſt ſtreams ariſe : 
paſſage it ſeems to ſignify adentitions. : But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, ' 

(1.) A diſtinetion is to he made between what pleaſes natu- And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. Fairy Qu. 
rally in ueit, and what pleafes upon the account of machines, (2.) They that eſcape beſt in the temperate zone, would be 
actors, dances, in circumſtances, which are merely accidental to accloyed with long nights, very tedious, no leſs than forty days. 
the tragedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. Ra on the Creation. 

This is accident ſtate of religion, and therefore ought To Acco'tL. v. a. [See Cort.] To crowd, to keep a ci 
to be reckoned among the ordinary dithculties of it. Tillotſon. about, to buſtle, to be in a hurry; a word now out of 

(2.) Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade. uſe. | 

: Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, About the cauldron many cooks accoil'd, 
— So ſhall you hear With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

Ot accidental judg ii ents, caſual flaughters The while the viands in the veſſel boil's, 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and fore d cauſe, They did about their buſineſs ſweat, and ſorely toil'd. 

23 1 BP OT 1 j Hamlet. | Fairy Quees. 

ook upon things of the molt accidental and mutable nature; A/ : ; 
* . their production, and mutable in their — mg A'CCOLENT . /- [ accolens, Lat. He that inhabits near 2 


place; a borderer. Di. 
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may be fitted ; with the particle 70. 


As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances of perſons, 


things, actions, 
ſuch $ Are | 
wiſe judgment and diſcretion. Watts's Legich. 
7» ACCOMMODATE. v. a. [accommedo, Lat.] 1. Io 
ſupply with conveniencies of any kind. 2. With the par- 
ticle to, to adapt, to fit, to make conſiſtent with. 3. To 
reconcile; to adjuſt what ſeems inconſiſtent or at vari- 
ance; to make conſiſtency appear. 
(1.) Theſe three, 
The reſt do nothing; with this word, ſtand, ſtand, 
Accommodated by the place, (more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, which could have turn'd 


times and places ; ſo we muſt be furniſhed with 


A diſtaff to a lance) gilded pale looks. Shakef. Cymb. 
2.) He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 


ore, but that he might accommodate himſelf to the age in which 
he lived. Dryd. on Dram. Poetry. 

"Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypotheſis, that could 
not be accommodated ty the nature of things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to with that conſtitution 
and order which God hath ſettled in the world. Locke. 

(3.) Part know how to uccommodate St. James and St. Paul 
better than ſome late reconcilers. Norris. 

To Acco/mmoDaTE.w.#. To be conformable to. 

They make the particular enfgns of the twelve tribes ac- 
commodate unto the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. Brown. 

Neither ſort of chymiſts have duly conſidered how great 
variety there is in the textures and conſiſtencies of compound 
bodies; and how little the conſiſtence and duration of many 
of them ſeem to accommodate and be explicable by the propoſed 
notion. Beple s Scept. Chym. 

Acco'MuoDaTE. adj. [ accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit; 
uſed ſometimes with the particle for, but more frequently 

with zo. 

They are ſo ated and directed by nature, as to caſt their 
eggs in ſuch places as are moſt accommodate for the excluſion of 
their young, and where there is food ready for them ſo ſoon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation. 

In theſe caſes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propoſe means accommodate to the end. Lr. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worſhip, 
and to impcſe it upon them as that which was moſt proper and 
agreeable to him, but that he condeſcended to it as moſt accom- 
modate to their preſent ſtate and inclination. Tillotſon. 

Acco'MMODATELY. adv. [from accommodate.) Suitably, 
htly. 

AccommoDa'TiON. 2. / [from accommodate.] 1. Proviſi- 
on of conveniencies. 2. In the plural, conveniencies, 
things requiſite to eaſe or refreſhment. 3. Adaptation, 
fitneſs ; with the particle to. 4. Compoſition of a dif- 
terence, reconciliation, adjuſtment. 

(2.) The king's commiſſioners were to have ſuch accommoda- 
tions, as the other thought fit to leave to them, who had been 
very civil to the king's commiſſioners. Clarendon, 6b. viii. 

(3-) Indeed that diſputing phyſiology is no accommodation to 
your deſigns, which are not to teach men to cant endleſsly about 
materia and forma. Glanville's Scepfis. 

The organization of the body, with accommodation to its func- 
tions, is ftted with the moſt curious mechaniſm... Hale Orig. 

Acco'MPANABLE. adj. [from accompany.) Sociable; a 
word now not uſed. rn 

A ſhow, as it were, of an accompanable ſolitarineſs, and of 

a civil wildneſs. | Sidney, b. i. 

Acco'MPANIER. 2 V [from accompany.) The perſon that 

| makes part of the company ; companion. DiE. 

To ACCO'MPANY, v. a. [accompagner, Fr.] To be with 
— as a companion. It is uſed both of perſons and 
things. | 

Go viſit her, in her chaſte bower of reſt, 

Accompam d with angel-like delights. 
The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, 

— that pain ſhould accompany the 


Spenſer, Sonnet iii. 
make us take no- 
it is wiſely ordered 
reception of ſeveral 
Locke, 


Acco'MMoDABLE. adjs [accommodabilis, Lat.] That which 


general rules as are accommodablg to all this variety, by a 


A: 0 
As folly is uſually accompamed with 
here 


erſeneis, ſo it 1: 
Sawrft's Short View of Ireland. 
To aſſociate with; to become a 


To Acco MPANY. v. 7. 
companion to. 
No man in effect doth accompany with others, but he 1-art:- 
eth, ere he is aware, ſome geſture, voice, or faſhion. 
Bac. Nat. Hifi 
Acco'MPLICE. 2. / [complice, Fr. from complex, a word in 
the barbarous Latin, much in uſe.] 1. An aſſociate, 
partaker, uſually in an ill ſenſe. 2. A partner, or co-op 
rator ; in a ſenſe indifferent. 3. It is uſed with the parti. 
cle to before a thing, and ] before a perſon, 
(1.) There were ſeveral ſcandalous reports indufrioufly {pre + 
by Wood, and his accomplices, to diſcourage all oppotitio:. 
inſt his infamous project. | Wwijt. 
(2.) If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, ha: 
could it have done, when it had all its organs of ſpeech, an 
accomplices of found, about it. Addifen. Spefator, No. 247. 
(3.) Childleſs Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 
Thus by his loſſes multiplies his ſtore, 
Suſpected for accomplice to the fire, 
That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Dryd. Fav. Sat. 
Who, mould they ſteal, for want of his relief, 
He judg'd himſelf accomplice cviih the thief. Dryd. Fab. 
To ACCO'MPLISH. v. a. [accemplir, Fr. from compleo, 
Lat.] 1. To complete, to execute fully; as, to accom- 
pliſb a deſign. 2. To complete a period of time. 3. To 
fulfil ; as, a prophecy. 4. To gain, to obtain. 5. To a- 
dorn, or furniſh, either mind or body, 
(1.) He that is far off ſhall die of the peſtilence, and he that 
is near ſhall fall by the ſword, and he that remaineth, and is be- 
ſieged, ſhall die by the famine. Thus will I accompliſh my fury 
upon them. Ezekiel, vi. 12. 
(2.) He would accompliſh ſeventy year; in the deſolations of 
Jeruſalem. Damel, ix. 2. 
: The viſion, 


Which I made known to Lucius ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at this inſtant 
Is full accompliſb d. Shakef. Cymb. 
We ſee every day thoſe events exactly accompliſhed, which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a diſtance. Addi ſon. 


(4.) Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himſelf with honourable action; 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accompliſhed. 

I'll make my heaven in a lady's lap. 

Oh miſerable thought, and more unlikely, 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. 

( 5.) From the tents 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation, 

Acco urrisuE D. Participial adj. 1. Complete in ſome 
qualification. 2. Elegant; finiſhed in reſpect of embel- 
lihments; uſed commonly of acquired qualifications, 
without including moral excellence. 

(1). For who expeds, that, under a tutor, 1 young gentlemen 
ſhould be an accompii/hed publick orator or loc ician. Lore. 
(2.) The next I toc to wife, | 
O that I never had | fond wiſh too late, 
Was in the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 
That ſpecious monſter, my accompli/Z"d ſnare. 

AccomrPLisntR. mn. / [from accempliſo 
accompliſhes, 

Acco'MPLISHMENT. 2. , [accompliſhement, Fr.] 
pletion, full periormance, perſection. 2. Completion; 
as, of a prophecy. 3. Embelliſhment, elegance, orna- 
ment of mind or body. 4. The act of obtaining or per- 
tecting any thing; a:tainment ; completion. 

(1.) This would be the accompliſhment of their common ſeli- 
city, in caſe, by their evil, either through deſtiny or advice, they 
 ſuikered not the occaſion to be loſt. Sir John Hayew:c.l, 
Thereby he might evade the acccmplijh ent of thole afllic- 
tions, he now but gradually endureth. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
He thought it wrpoſſible to ſind, in any ons hedy, all thof 
perfections which hc lought tor the acc mpirſoment of a Helenn; 
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Shak. Tam. S 


S.+14ef. Hen. V. 


Shakeſ. Hen. V. 


Samſon Ag u. 
The perſon that 

Di. 
1. Com- 
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„ec tuſe nature, in any individual perſon, makes nothing that 1s 
perfect in all its parts. 3 Dry4. Du Freſ. Pref. 

(+2.) The miraculous fſuccels of the apotties preaching, and 
the acompl.fhment of many of their predic ons, which, to thoſe 


early Cluittians, were matters of taith only, are, to us, mat- 


ters of fight and experience. Atterb. Sorm. 

( 3.) Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their own reflec- 
ting upon the eltates they were born to, and therefore thinking 
all other accompliſhments unnecetiary, are of no manner of ule 
but to keep up their families. ; «lf. Speet. No. 123. 

(4.) The meaus ſuggetted by policy and worldly wiſdom, for 
the attainment of thul: earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpole, not only upon the account of their inſufficiency for, 
but alſo of their frequent oppoſition and contrariety to, the ac- 
cmpliſhment of tuch ends. | Scuth's Serm. 

\ccu'mePrT. 2. /. [Fr. Compier and compte, anciently accomp- 
ter. Skinner. j An account, a reckoning. See ACCOUNT. 

The foul, may have time to call itfelf to a juſt @ccompt of 
all things pat, by means whereof repentance is perfected. | 

Hecler, b. v. 5 46. 
Exch Chriſtinas they a--2mpts did clear ; 
And wound their bottom round the year. Prior, 
Acco'ueTaxT.n /, { accomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, com- 
puter. See ACCOUNTANT. 

A, the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back - 
ward. » Scuth's Ser mens. 

Acco'urtinG-Day. The day on which the reckoning is 
to be tettled. | 

Vo whom thou much doit owe, thou much muſt pay; 

Think on the debt againſt th accompting-day. Sir J. Denham. 
7, ACCORD. v. a. {derived, by tome, from corda the ſtring 
of a muſical inftrument, by others, from corda hearts; in 
the firit, implying harmony, in the other, unity. 1, To 
make agree; to adjuit one thing to another; with the 
particle 29. 2. To bring to agreement; to compole ; to 
accommouate. 

(1.) The firſt ſports the ſhepherds ſhowed, werefull of ſach 
leaps and gambols, as being accorded to 2 which they bore 
in thew mouths, even as they danced, made a right picture of 
their chief god Pan, and his compantans the ſatyrs. S14ney, G. i. 

Her hands accorded the lute's muſick ? the voice; her panting 
teart danced to the. muſick. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife, 

Gives all the itrength and colour of our life. Pope's Epiſt. 

'( 2.) Men would not reit upon bare contracts without reducing 
the debt into a ſpecialty, which created much certainty, and ac- 
cor ded many ſuits. Sir M. Hale. 

1s Accobab. v. 2. To agree, to ſuit one with another ; 
with the particle wth. | 
Things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom meant ; 

But that my heart accordeth with. my tongue, 

Seeing the deed 1s meritorious, 

And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Moſes's hiſtory, as concernin 
the flood, and the firit fathers of the ſeveral nations of the world, 
do very well accord ⁊vith the moſt ancient accounts of profane 


uſtory, Tillotſon, Sermon i. 
Jarring int'reſts of themſelves create 
Th' acccrding muſick of a well-mixt ttate. Pope. 


\cco'sp. 2. pong Fr.] 1. A compact; an agreement; 

adjuſtment of a diference. 2. Concurrence, union of 
mind. 3. Harmony, ſyinmetry, juſt correſpondence of 
one thing with another. 4 Muſical note. 5. Own ac- 
cord; voluntary motion: uſed both of perſons and 
things. 6. Action in ſpeaking, correfpondent to the 
words. 

(1.) There was no means for him to ſatisfy all obligations to 
(30d and man, but to otter hunſelf {or a mediator of an accord 
ind peace between them. 

If both are ſatisfy d with this accord, 
 Ewear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. Dryd. Fab. 
(z.) At laſt ſuch grace I found, and means I wreught, 

That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 

Accord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, 


Attiance made my happineſs begun. Spenſ. Fairy, N. 


Bacon's Hen. VII. 
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They gathered themſclves together, to fight with Joſhua and 
Iſrael, with one accord. _ Fejbua, ix. 2. 
( 3.) Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and mutual harmo- 
ny of the mennbers, animated by a healthful conſtitution. 
Dryden's Du Freſuoy, Pref. 
(4.) Try if there were in one ſteeple two bells of union, whe- 
ther the ſtiiking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were — 2 accord. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, No. 281. 

We mutt not blame Apollo, but his lute, 

If falle accords from her falſe ſtrings be ſent. Sir J. Davies. 

(5. - Ne Guyon yet ſpake word, 

Till that they came unto an iron door, 

Which to them open'd of its own accord. Fairy Queen. 

Will you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 
which all men ſhould -be compelled to do, that are not willing of 
themſelves. | Hecker. 

All animal ſubſtances, expoſed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own accord; and ſome vegetables, by heat, will not turn 
acid, but alkaline. Arb. on Alim. 

(6.) Titus, I am come to talk with thee.— 

— No, not a word : how can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord? Shak. Titus And. 
Acco'rDaNCE. 2. V [trom accord.] 1. Agreement with a 
perſon ; with the particle with. 2. Conformity to ſome- 
thing. | 
(1.) And prays he may in long accordance bide, 
With that great worth which hach ſuch wonders wrought. 
Fairfax, b. ii. lanza. 63. 

(2.) The only way of defining of fin, is, by the contrariety 

to the will of God ; as of good, by the accordance with that will. 

Hammond"s Fund. 

Acco'rDANT. adj. [accordant, Fr.] Willing; in a good 
humour. Not in uſe. 

The prince diſcovered that he loved your -niece, and meant 
to acknowledge it this night in a dance; and, if he found her 
accordant, he meant to take the prefent time by the top, and 
inſtantly break with youof it. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Acco'rpbinc. prep. | irom accord, of which it is properly a 
participle, and is therefore never uſed but with .] 1. In 
a manner ſuitable to, agreeable to, in proportion. 2. 
With regard to. 3. In proportion, 'The following phraſe 
is, I thank, vitious. 

(1.) Our churches are places provided, that the people might 
there aſſemble themſelves in due and decent manner, according to 
their ſeveral degrees and orders. Hooker, b. v. F 13. 

Our zeal, then, ſhould be according to knowledge. And 
what kind of knowledge? Without all queſtion, firſt, accord- 
ing to the true, ſaving, evangelical knowledge. It thould be 
according to the goſpel, the whole goſpel : not only according 

to its truths, but precepts ; not only according to its free 
grace, but neceſſary duties: not only according to its myſte- 
ries, but alſo its commandments. Sprat's Serm. 

Noble is the fame that is built on candour and ingenuity, 
according to thoſe beautiful lines of Sir John Denham. 

Adaif. Spectat. 

(2.) God made all things in number, weight, and meaſure, 
and gave them to be conſidered by us according to theſe proper- 
ties, which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

. (3-) A man may, with prudence and a good conſcience, 1 

e 
of 


prove of the profeſſed principles of one party more than 
other, according as he thinks they beſt promote the 
church and ſtate. Swift on the Sent. of a Cb. of Englandm. 
Acco'rDINGLY. adv. [from accord] Agreeably, ſuitably, 
conformably. | | 
As the actions of men are of fundry diſtin& kinds, ſo the 


. laws thereof muſt accordingly be diſtinguiſhed. Hooker, 6. i. 
Sirrah, thou'rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world ; 
And ſquar'ſt thy life accordingly. Shakeſ. Meaſ. for Mea. 


Whoever is ſo aſſured of the authority and ſenſe of ſcripture, 
as to believe the doctrine of it, and to live accordingly, ſhall be 
ſaved. Tillotſon's Pref. 


* 


Mealy ſubitances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly, given 


to a weak child, they {till retain their nature: for bread will 
give them the cholic. Arbuthn. on Ali. 

To ACCO ST. v. a. [accofter, Fr.) To ſpeak to firſt ; to 
aderels ; to ſalute. 
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You miſtake, knight: accu her, front her, board her, woo 
her, aſſail her. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
At length, collecting all his ſerpent wiles, 
With ſoothing words renew d, him thus acc. Parad. Reg. 
I fir — 4 him, I fu'd, I fought, 

And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. Dryd. AEneid. 
Acco's TABLE, adj. from accoft.] Eaſy of acceis ; familiar. 
Not in uſe. 

They were both indubitable, ſtrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of ſweet and accoflable nature, almoſt equally delighting in 
the preſs and affluence of dependents and ſuitors. Wctton. 
ACCOUNT. 2. /. [from the old French accampt, from com- 
putus, Lat. it was originally written accompt, which fee ; 
but by gradually ſoftening the pronunciation, in time the 
orthography 1 wh to „ 1. A computation of 
debts or expences; a regiſter of facts relating to money. 
2. The ftate or reſult of a computation ; as, the account 
ſtands thus between us. 3. Such a ſtate of perſons or things, 
as may make them more or leſs worthy of being con- 
fidered in the reckoning. Value, or eſtimation. 4. Pro- 
fit; advantage; to turn to account is to produce advantage. 

Diſtinction, dignity, rank, 6. A reckoning verified 
2 finding the value of a thing equal to what it was ac- 
counted. 7. A reckoning referred to, or ſum charged 
upon any particular perſon ; and thence, figuratively, re- 

rd; conſideration ; ſake, 8. A narrative, relation; 
in this uſe it may ſeem to be derived from conte, Fr. a 
tale, a narration. 9. The review or examination of an 
affair taken by authority ; as, the magiſtrate took an ac- 
count of the tymult. 10. The relation and reaſons of a 
tranſaction given to a perſon in authority. 11. Explana- 
tion; aſſignment of cauſes. 12. An opinion previouſly 
eſtabliſhed. 13. The reaſons of any thing collected. 14. 
In law. 

(r.) At many times I brought in my accounts, 

Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 

And ſay you found them in mine honeſty. Shakeſ. Timon. 

When my young maſter has once got the {kill of keeping 


perhaps it will not be amiſs, that his father from thencefo 
require him to doit in all his concernments. Locke on Educ. 
(2.) Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting one 
by one, * out the account. Ecclefiaflicus, vii. 27. 
(3.) For the care that they took for their wives and their chil- 
dren, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in leaſt account with 
them ; but the greateſt and principal fear was for the holy 
temple. 2 Maccab. xv. 18. 
That affection, which things of ſmaller account have 
once ſet on work, is by ſo much the more eafily raiſed higher. 
Hooker, 6. v. 5 35. 
I ſhould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of ſenſe, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
nion given by the greateſt of painters. Dryd. Du Freſn. 
(4.) We would eſtabliſh our fouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtan- 
tial virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it 
muſt ſtand the teſt of infinite wiſdom and juſtice. - 


Add. Spect. No. 399 


(5.) There is ſuch a peculiarity in Homer's manner of 
apoſtrophizing Eumeus, it is generally applied, by that poet, 
only to men of account and diſtinction. Pepe's Odyſſey ; notes. 

(6.) Confidering the uſual motives of human actions, which 
are pleaſure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet. comprehend 
how thoſe perſons find their account in any of the three. Swife.. 

(7.) If he hath wronged thee, or thee ought, put that 
on my account. SO Philemon, i. 8. 

This muſt be always remembered, that nothin 
into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 


Locke on Educ. F 197. 

In matters where his jud t led him to oppoſe men on a 
public account, he would do it vigorouſly and — 

; Atter 's Sermons. 

The aſſertion is our Saviour's, though uttered by him in the 


perſon of Abraham, the father of faithful ; who on the 
account of that character, is very fitly introduced. Atterb. 
Theſe tribunes kindled great — between the nobles 


liff toward his maſter, a guardian to his ward. 


accounts (which is a buſineſs of reaſon more than — To Acco'unT. v. a. [See ACCOUNT. ] 


To Acco'unT. v. 2. 


can come 
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and the commons, on the account of Coriolanus, à nobleman, 
whom the latter had impeached. Swi/?"s Cont. in Athens and Rome. 
Nothing can recommend itſelf to our love, on any other 
account, but either as it promotes our preſent, or is a means to 
aſſure to us a future happineſs. Rogers's Serm. v. 
gempronius gives no thanks on this account. Addif. Cato. 
(9.) Thane is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a cer- 
tain king, which would take account of his ſervants ; and 
when "me begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which 
owed him ten thouſand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 
(10.) What need we fear who knows it, when none can call 
our power to account? Shakeſpeare's Macbet b. 
The true ground of morality can only be the will and lay 
of a God, who ſees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and puniſhments, and power enough to call to account the 
proudeſt offender. F ncke. 
(11.) It is eaſy to give account, how it comes to pals, that 
though all men detire happineſs, yet their wills carry them o 
contrarily. Leek. 
It being, in our author's account, a 1ight acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thoſe he had begotten, it was not a powe: 
poſſible to be inherited, becauſe the right, being conſequent to, 
and built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made that power to too, 
and impoſſible to be — Lecke. 
(12.) Theſe were deſigneil to join with the forces at ſea, there 
being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranſport the 
land forces, under the wing of the w navy : for they made 
no account, but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely maſter of 
the ſeas. Bacon's Confiderations on War with Spain. 
A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
ſight of a Lean, made account that ſummer was at hand, and 
away went his ſhirt too. L' Eftrange, Fable cxxvii. 
(13.) Being convinced, -upon all accounts, that they had the 
ſame reaſon to believe the hiſtory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perſon to which they themſelves were not actually eye-wit- 
neſſes, they were bound, all the rules of hiſtorical faith, and 
of right reaſon to give credit to this hiſtory. Addiſon. 
(14.) Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or ac- 
tion brought againſt a man, that, by means of office or buſineſs 
undertaken, is to render an account unto another ; as, a bai- 
Correll, 
1. To eſteem, 


think, to hold in opinion. 2. To reckon, to compute. 


. To aſlign, to, as a debt; with the particle . 4. To 
Bold in eſteem ; with of. 
(I.) That alſo was accounted a land of giants. Deut. 


(2.) Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are 
computed, nor the tun, whereby years are accounted, conſiſteth 
of whole numbers. 3rown's Vulg. Errours. 

(3.) For ſome years, really accrued the yearly ſum of two 
hundred thouſand pounds to the king's coffers : and it was, in 
truth, the only preject that was accounted to his d ſervice, 

en 

(4.) Silver was nothing accounted of in the days ot Solomon. 

Chrox. 
1. To reckon. 2. To give an ac- 
count, to aflign the cauſes ; in which ſenie it is followed by 
the particle for. 3. To make up the reckoning ; to anſwer ; 
with for. 4. To appear as the medium by which any 
thing may be explained. 

(1.) The calendar months are likewiſe a bitrarily and une- 

ually ſettled by the fame power ; by which months we, to this 
da „account, and they meaſure, and make up, that which we 
| the julian year. Holder on Time. 

(2.) If any one ſhould aſk, why our general continued ſo eaſy 
to the laſt > I know no other way to account for it, but b 
that unmeaſurable love of wealth, which his beſt friends allow 
to be his predominant paſſion. Swift. 

(3-) Then thou ſhalt fee him plung'd, when leaſt he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryd. Juw. Sat. xiii. 

They have no unealy preſages of a future reckoning, where- 
in the pleaſures they now taſte, muſt be accounted for ; and mar, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which ſhall then lay hold 
of them. 5 Atterb. Serm. 

(4.) Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, 
ought to eat very little at a time ; becauſe the increaſe of the 
quantity of freſh chyle, muſt make that circulation ſtill more 
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uneaſy ; which, indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive and ſome 
aſthmatic perſons, and accownts for the ſymptoms they are trou- 
Hled with after eating. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
\ecoUNTABLE. ad. [from accrient, Of whom an ac- 
count may be required, hes mult anſwer for :; folluwed 
by the particle 2 before the perſon, and for before the 
CMINY. ; 2 
A. th to none, 
But to my conſcience d my God alone. Oldham. 
Thinking themiclves excuted from ſtanding upon their own 
s, or being arcountatic tor their own conduct, they very ſeldom 
tronble themtelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The good magiltrate will make no diitinctioa; for the 
Adymentis God's; and he will look upon himtelf as accormnt- 
ble at his bar for the equity ot it. Atterbury's Sermons. 

ACCOUNTANT, adj. [trom account, ] Accountable to; re- 
'rynfible for. Not in uſe. 
His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant i the law upon that pain. 
I love h.: too, 

Not out of abſolutc luſt (t10ugh, peradventure, 

! Fond acccuntant for as goat aun) | 

But partly led to diet my ievenge. Shakeſp. Othello, 

\<COU'NTANT, 2. J. [See ACCOMPTANT.] A computer; 
m in ſkilled or employed in accounts. 

The different compute ct divers ſtates; the ſhort and irre- 
concucable years of tome ; the exceeding errour in the natur al 
Trame of others; and the falſe deductions of ordinary accoun- 
ta in moſt, | Broxwn's Vlg. Errours. 

Acco'UxT-ROOK. . „ A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon the los of friends, 
a: Ido upon the lots of money; by turning to my account-bcok, 
anc ſeeing whether I have enough left for my ſupport. Swift. 

Accy'uxTING. 7. „ [trum acceunt] The act of rec- 
koning, or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obſerved, muſt keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his ſpiritual eſtate ; which, 
without frequent accoutiugs, he will hardly be able to prevent. 

South's Sermons. 
To join, to link 


S. Meaſ. er Meaſ. 


2 ACCO'UPLE. v. 4. [accoupler, Fr.] 
together. We now uſe coup/-. 
He ſent a folemn embaſlage to treat a peace and league with 
the king z accoupling it with an article in the nature of a requeſt. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
To ACCO'URACE. v. -&. [Obſolete. See Couracs.] To 
animate. 
That forward pair ſhe ever would aſſuage, 
When they would ſtrive due reaſon to exceed ; 
But that fame froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy Q. b. ii. c. ii. 
To Acco'urT. v. 4. [See To COURT.] To entertain 
with courtſhip, or courteſy; a word now not in uſe. 
Who all this while were at their wanton reſt, 
Accourting each her friend with laviſh feaſt. Fairy Qu. 
To ACCOUTRE. v. a. [accoutrer, Fr.) To dreſs, to e- 
up. 
1. it for this they ſtudy ? to grow pale, 
And miſs the pleatures of a glorious meal? 
For this, in rags accoutred are they ſeen, 
And made the may-gar of the public ſpleen ? Dryden. 
ATCOUTREMENT. z. . [accoutrement, Fr.] Dreſs, equi- 
page, furniture relating to the perſon ; trappings, orna- 
ments. f 
I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; not only in the ſimple 
othce of love, but in all the acceutrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakeyp.. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Chrifuanity is loſt among them, in the trappings and accou- 
*rements of it; with which, inſtead of adorning religion, they 
nave {fringely diſguſed it, and quite ſtifled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tillot /. Serm. xxviii. 
[ have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two 
20urs together, he was buſied in putting on or off his different 
. accovutrements, according to the different parts he was to act in 
them. | Addiſon. Spectator, No. 201. 
How gay with all th' accoutrements of war, 


To ACCRO'ACH. v. a. [accrocher, Fr.] 


To ACCU'MULATE. v. a. [from accumulo, Lat.] 


A C C 


Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not: they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. No. 602. 
The changes ſeem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
rniſture, which may leave the tinging corpuſcles more denle, 
and ſomething auzmented by the accretion of the oily and earth- 
ly parts of that moitture. Newton's Opticks. 
Infarts ſupport abſtinence worſt, from the quantity of ali- 
ment conſumed in accretion. Arbuth. on Alim. 


Accne'rivE. adj. [from accretion.) Growing; that which 


by growth is added, 2 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have no 
ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants and animals : and the 
ly ſhadow ſteals away upon the dial; and the quickeſt eye can 
diſcover no more but that it is gone. Glanwil. Scep. 
To draw to one 


as with a hook ; to gripe, to draw away by degrees wha: 
is another's. 


Accro'AcnMexrt. 2. /. [from accroach.] The act of ac- 


croaching. Die. 


To ACCRUFE. v. . [from the participle accrs, formed from 


accroitre, Fr.) 1. To accede to, to be added to; as a natural 
production or effect, without any particular reſpect to good 
or ill. 2. To be added, as an advantage or improve- 
ment, in a ſenſe inclining to good rather than ill; in which 
meaning it is more frequently uſed by later authors. 3. 
To append to, or ariſe from; as, an ill conſequence ; this 
ſenſe ſeems to be leſs proper. 4. Ina commercial ſenſe, 
to be produced, or ariſc ; as, profits. 5. To follow, as 
loſs; a vitious uie. | 
(1.) The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 
manner of that perſonal ſubſiſtence; no alteration thereby ac- 
cruing to the nature of God. a Hooker, b. v. § 54. 
(2.) From which compact there ariſing an obligation upon 
every one, ſo to convey his meaning, there accrues alſo a right 
to every one, by the ſame ſigns, to judge of the ſenſe or mean- 
ing of the perſon ſo obliged to expreis himſelf. South's Serm. 
Let the evidence of ſuch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is ſtill but particular; and muſt there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a ſtanding general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and conſented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers and intereſts, of all ages and nations. 
Atterb. Serm. 
(3.) His ſcholar Ariſtotle, as in many other particulars, fo 
likewiſe in this, did juſtly oppoſe him, and becawe one of the 
authors; chooſing a certain benefit, before the hazard that 
might accrue from the diſreſpects of ignorant perſons. Wilkzns. 
(4.) The yearly benefit, that, out of thoſe his works, accru- 
eth to her majeſty, amounteth to one thouſand pounds. 
| Carew's Surv. 
The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have ſet ſeveral of the ftates of Italy 
on the ſame project. Addiſ. on Italy. 
(5-) The benefit or loſs of ſuch a trade a— to the go- 
vernment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Temple's Miſc. 


Accus Trion. 2. / [from accubo, to lye down to, Lat.] 


The antient poſture of leaning at meals. 
It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at meals, was 
a geſture uſed by very many nations. Brown's Ful. Errours. 


To Accu'Ms. v. a. | accumbo, Lat.] To lie at the table, ac- 


cording to the ancient manner. Die. 


Accvu'MBENT. adj. [ accumbens, Lat.) Leaning, 


The Roman recumbent, or more 8 accumbent poſture 
in eating, was introduced after the firſt Punic war. Arb. on Coins. 


To 
heap one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap toge- 
ther. It is uſed either literally, as, to accumulate money, 
or figuratively, as, to accumulate merit or wickedneſs. 

If thou doſt flander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more ; abandon all remorſe ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing canſt thou to damnation add. 


Shakeſp. Othel. 
Cruſht by imaginary treaſons weight, 


The Britons come, with gold well fraught they come. Phil. Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir John Denham. 


20 he act of 
ACCRE'TION. »./. [accretio, Lat.] The a& of growing ACCUMULA'TION, 2. /. [from accumulate.} 1. T 
to another, ſo as to increaſe it. N accumulating. 2. The ſtate of being accumulated. 


A 
(1. ) One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 
Which he atchiev'd by th' minute, loſt his favour. 
Shakeſ. Antony and Cleop. 
Some, perhaps, might otherwiſe wonder at ſuch an accumu- 
ation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or liſting of 
one favour upon another. Wotton. 

(2.) By the regular returns of it in ſome people, and their 
freedom from it after the morbid matter is exhauſted, it looks 
as there were regular accumulatio;s and gatherings of it, as of 
other humours in the body. Arbuth. on Diet. 

\ccumULATIVE. [ adj. from accumulate.) 1. That which 
accumulates. 2. That which is accumulated. 

(I. 2.) If the injury meet not with meeknels, it then m_—_— 
another accumulative guilt, and ſtands anſwerable not only for 
us own poſitive ill, but tor all the accidental, which it cauſes in 
the ſufferer. Gowernm. of the Tongue. 

AccumuLa'Tor. n. / [from accumulate.) He that accu- 
mulates ; a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paſſive man, yet, without revenge, 
there would be no broils and quarrels, the great accummulators 
and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Piety. 

A'CEURACY. n. / [accuratio, Lat.] Exactneſs, nicety. 

This perfect artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have made ſhift to move. More. 

Quickneſs of imagination is ſeen in the invention, fertility 
in the fancy, and the accuracy in the yo cnn Dryd. 

The man who hath the ſtupid igriorance, or hardened ef- 
frontery ! to inſult the revealed will of God: or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meaſure of the Divinity; or, at beſt, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an inſipid accu- 
racy; or demonſtrate a plain propofition, in ul formality ; 
theſe now are the only men worth mentioning. Delany. 

We conſider the uniformity of the whole deſign, accuracy of 
the calculations, and {kill in reſtoring and comparing paſſages of 
ancient authors. Arbuth. on Coins. 

A'CCURATE. aaj. [accuratus, Lat.] 1. Exact, as oppoſed 
to negligence or ignorance, applied to perſons. 2. Exact, 
without defect or failure, applied to things, 3. Determi- 
nate; preciſely fixed. 

(1. 2.) No man living has made more accurate trials than 
Reaumur, that brighteſt ornament of France. Colſon. 

(3.) Thoſe conceive the celeſtial bodies have more accurate 
irfluences upon theſe things below, than indeed they have but 
in grols. Bacon. 

A'ccuRAaTELY. adv. [from accurate.] In an accurate man- 
ner; exactly, without errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately, or very nearly, in 
4 given ratio to the fine of refraction. Newten. 

That all heſe diſtances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
ſhould be fo accurately and harmoniouſly adjufted in this great 
variety of our ſyſtem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial cauſes, and muſt certainly flow from that eternal foun- 
tam of wiſdom. _ Bentley, 

A'CCURATENESS. 2. J. [from accurate.) Exactneſs, nicety. 

But ſometime after, ſuſpecting that in making this obſervati- 
on I had not determined the diameter of the ſphere with ſuffici- 
ent accurateneſs, I repeated the experiment. Newton. 

To AcCu'RSE. v. 4. [See Curse.] To doom to miſery ; 
to invoke miicry upon any one. 


As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had ſo ac- 


curſed it, that it ſhould never ſhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker. 
When Hildebrand accurſed and caſt down from his throne 
Henry IV. there were none ſo hardy as to defend their lord. 
Str Walter Raleigh's EF. 
\CCU'RSED. part. ad}. t. That which is curſed or doomed 
to miſery, 2. That which deſerves th: curſe ; execrable ; 
hateful ; deteſtable; and, by conſequence, wicked; ma- 
lignant. 
(1.) Tis the molt certain ſign the world's accurft, 
That the beſt things corrupted are and wort. Denham. 
(2.) A ſwift bleſſing 
May foon return to this our ſuffering coun 


Accus ABLE. a. [from the verb acc. 


Accusa'Tion 2. J. [from accuje.] 


To ACCU'SE. v. a. [accuſo, Lat.] 1. 


* 
A e 
curſed ſpixits, the devils, is this, that they are of a diſpoſition 
con to Gd. Tillotſon. 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſprur g accur/, 

Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt. Dryden. 
That which 
may be cenſured; blameable ; culpable. 

There would be a manifeſt defect, and Nature's improviſion 
were juſtly accuſable; if animals, ſo ſubject unto diſeaſes from 
bilious cauſes, {ould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Erown's Vulg. Errours. 
1. The att of accuſing. 
2. Ihe charge brought againſt any one by the accuſer. 3. 
In the ſenſe ot the courts. 

(1.) Thus they in mutual accuſation ſpent 

The fruitleis hours, but neither ſelf-condemning, 


And of their vain conteſt appeared no end. Milton. 
(2.) — — cu read 

Theſe accuſutions, and thele grievous crimes 

Committed by your perſon, and your followers. Shake. 


All accuſation, in the very nature of the thing, ſtill ſuppot- 
ing, and being founded upon ſome law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no —— : and where there can be no 
tranſgreſſion, I am ſure there ought to be no accuſation. South. 

(3-) A declaration of tome crime preferred before a compe- 
tent judge, in order to inflit ſome judgn:ent on the guilty per- 
fon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Accu'saTivE. adj. [accu/ativus, Lat.] A term of gram- 


mar, ſignifying the relation of the noun, on which the 
action 1mplied in the verb terminates. 


Accu'sarory. adj. [trom acczſe.] That which produceth 


or containeth an accuſation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to ſet forth, in the 
accuſatory libel, ſome certain and definite time. life. 
To charge with 
a crime. It requires the particle / before the ſubject ot 
accuſation. 2. It ſometimes admits the particle for. 3. 
To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition to applauſe or juſtifi. 
cation. 

(1.) He ſtripp'd the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 
And, calling wettera winds, accus'd the ſpring of floth. 
Dryd. Firg. 

The profeſſors are accuſed F all the ill- practices which may 
ſeem to be the ill conſequences of their principles. Aldifin 

(2.) Never ſend up a leg of a towl at tupper, while there is © 
cat or dog in the houſe, that can be accuſed for running aua 
with it: But, if there happen to be neither, you mult lay i. 
upon the rats, or a ſtrange greyhound. Saut 

(3.) Their conſcience bearing witneſs, and their thoughts tlie 
mean while acc g or elſe excuſing one another. Rom. li. 1; 

Your valour would your ſloth too much accuſe, 

And therefore, * themſelves, they princes chooſe. 

Dryd. Tyr. Lowe. 


Accv'ser. . , [from acc.] He that brings a charge 


againit another. 

There are ſome perſons forbidden to be accuſers, on the ſcore 
of their ſex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupiis and 
infants ; others, upon the account of ſome crimes committed 
by them; and others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy lucre to pro- 
poſe to gain thereby; others, on the ſcore of their conditions, 
as libertines againſt their patrons ; and others, through a ſuſpi. 
cion of calumny, as having once already given falſe evidence 
and, laſtly, others on account of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aurei. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
That good man, who drank the pois'nous draught, 

With mind ſerene, and could not with to fee 

His vile accuſer drink as deep as he. Dr, 4 

If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accuſer is immediately put to an igno - 
minious death; and, out of his goods and lands, the inno- 
cent perſon is quadruply recompenſed. Gulliy. Trav. 


To ACCU'STOM. v. a. [accoutumer, Fr.] To habitu- 


ate, to enure, With the particle 7. It is uſed chiefly of 


perſons. 
How ſhall we breathe in other air 


| Leſs pure, accuſtom d to immortal fruits? Milton. 


Under a hand accurſ'd ! ' Shakeſp. Mach. ; , 
The chief part of the miſery of wicked men, and thoſe ac- e pow mw — 3 A 8 


Var. I. E 


— 


A C C 


uneaſy ; which, indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive and ſome 
aſthmatic perſons, and accounts for the ſymptoms they are trou- 
bled with after eating. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
Acco'unTABLE. adj. [from acceunt.] Of whom an ac- 
count may be required; who mult anſwer for : follgved 
by the particle 1 before the perſon, and for before the 
thing, 
Acchuntable ta none, 
But to my conſcience and my God alone. Olabam. 
Thinking themſelves excuſed from ſtanding upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduct, they very ſeldom 
tronble themſelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 
The good magiſtrate will make no diſtinftioa ; for the 
judgmentis God's; and he will look upon himſelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Accou'NTANT. adj. [trom account.] Accountable to; re- 
ponſible for. Not in uſe. | 
His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. Sh. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
I love har too, | 
Not out of abſolute luſt (though, peradventure, 
ſtand accountant for as great a ſin) 8 
Shakeſp. Othellb. 


But partly led to diet my ievenge. 


Accou'NTANT, 2. / [See Accourrax r.] A computer; 


a man Killed or employed in accounts. | 

The different compute of divers ſtates; the ſhort and irre- 

concileable years of tome ; the exceeding errour in the natural 

#rame of others; and the falſe deductions of ordinary accoun- 

tants in moſt. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Acco'uxT-Eo0k. 2. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon the loſs of friends, 
a3 Ido upon the loſs of money; by turning to my account-bcok, 
and ſeeing whether I have enough left for my ſupport. Swift. 

Acco'unTinG. . [from account] The act of rec- 
koning, or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obſerved, muſt keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his ſpiritual eſtate ; which, 
without frequent accourtings, he will hardly be able to 

South's Sermons. 
Y Acco'uPLE. v. 4. [accoupler, Fr.] To join, to link 
together. We now uſe couple. 

He ſent a folemn embaſlage to treat a peace and league with 
the king ; accoupling it with an article in the natureof a 

Bacon VII. 
To Acco'URace. v. a. [Obſolete. See Couracs.] To 
animate. 
That forward pair ſhe ever would aſſuage, 
When they would firive due reaſon to exceed ; 
But that ſame froward twain would accourage, 
And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy Qu. B. ii. c. ii. 
To Acco'urT. v. 4. [See To COURT.) To entertain 
with courtſhip, or courteſy ; a word now not in uſe. 
Who all this while were at their wanton reft, 
Accourting each her friend with laviſh feaſt. Fairy Qu. 
To ACCO'UTRE. v. a. [accoiitrer, Fr.) To dreſs, to e- 


uip. 
1 Is it for this they ſtudy ? to grow pale, 
And miſs the pleaſures of a glorious meal? 


For this, in rags accoutred are they ſeen, | | 
And made the may-game of the public ? Dryden. 
ACCO'UTREMENT. z. . [accoiitrement, Fr.] Dreſs, equi- 


page, furniture relating to the perſon ; trappings, orna- 
ments. 


I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; not only in the ſimple 


I = of that moiſture. 
n 


Accus Trion. . /. [from accube, to lye down to, 


Ti 
Accu'MuBENT. adj. [accumbens, Lat.) Leaning. 


ACC 


Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not: they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bac. Nat. Hift. No. 602. 

The changes ſeem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
moiſture, which may leave the tinging corpuſcles more denſe, 
and ſomething augmented by the accretion of the oily and earth- 
Newton's Opticks. 
fants ſup abſtinence worſt, from the quantity of ali- 
ment mr Yar. yo accretion. Arbuth. on Alim. 


Accre'TIVE. adj. [from accretion.) Growing ; that which 


by growth is added, "IS 

If the motion be very flow, we it not : we have no 
ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants and animals : and the 
fly ſhadow ſteals away upon the dial ; and the quickeſt eye can 
diſcover no more but that it is gone. Glan vil. Scep. 


To ACCRO ACH. v. a. [accrocher, Fr.] To draw to que 


as with a hook ; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what 


is another's. 


Accro'AcuMenrT. #./. [from accroach.] The act of ac- 


croaching. Dick. 


To ACC RUE. v. . [from the participle accrũ, formed from 


accroitre, Fr. ] 1. To accede to, to be added to; as a natural 
production or effect, without any particular reſpec̃t to good 
or ill. 2. To be added, as an advantage or improve- 
ment, in a ſenſe inclining to good rather than ill; in which 
meaning it is more yp qa uſed by later authors. 3. 
To append to, or ariſe from; as, an ill conſequence ; this 


ſenſe ſeems to be leſs proper. 4. In a commercial ſenſe, 
to be produced, or ariſe ; as, profits. 5. To follow, as 


to every one, by the ſame ſigns, 
ing of the perſon ſo obliged to expreſs himſelf. 


(5.) The benefit or loſs of ſuch a trade 
until it comes to take root in the nation. 


The antient poſture of leaning at meals. 


It will „ that accubation, or lying down at meals, was 

A by many nations. 's Pul. Errours. 
o Accu'MB. v. Cn Lat.] To lie at the table, ac - 

cording to the ancient manner. Dic. 


The Roman 


or more properly, accumbent poſture 
in eating, was introduced after the firſt Punic war. Arb. on Coins- 


otfice of love, but in all the accoutrement, complement, and 

ceremony of it. . Shakefd.. Merry Wives of Windſor. To ACCUMULATE. wv. 2 [from accumulo, Lat.] To 
Chriſbanity is loſt among them, in the trappings and accow- heap one thing upon another ; to pile up, to heap toge- 

:rements of it; with which, inſtead of religion, they ther: It is uſe either literally, as, to accumulate money, 


have ſtrangely diſguiſed it, and quite ſtiſled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tillotſ. Serm. xxviii. 
I have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, where, for two 
hours together, he was buſied in putting on or off his different 

. according to the different he was to aft in 
How gay with all th accoutrements of war, 

The Britons come, with gold well fraught they come. 


to another, ſo as to increaſe it, 


pectator, No. 201. 


Phil. 
ACCRE'TION. z./. [accretio, Lat.] The act of growing 


or figuratively, as, to accumulate merit or wickedneſs. 


For nothing canſt thou to damnation add. =Shakeſd. Othel. 


n Sir John Denham. 


AccunviA Trion. . , [from arcumalate.} 1. The a& of 


accumulating. 2. The ftate of being accumulated. 


A C C 


1.) One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

* ck . 1 of renown, ; 

Which he atchiev'd by th' minute, loſt his favour. 

Shakeſ. Antony and Cleop. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwiſe wonder at duch an accumu- 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroideri 
one favour upon another. a 

(2.) B ular returns of it in ſome le, and their 
freedom it after the morbid matter is exhauſted, it looks 

as there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as of 

other humours in the body. Arbuth. on Diet. 
Accuv'MULATIVE. [adj. from accumulate.) 1. That which 

accumulates. 2. That which is accumulated. : 

(1. 2.) If the injury meet not with meekneſs, it then 4 
another accumulative guilt, and ſtands anſwerable not only for 
its own poſitive ill, but for all the accidental, which it cauſes in 
the ſufferer. . Gowernm. of the Tongue. 

AccumuLa'Tor. 2. [from accumulate.) He that accu- 
mulates ; a gatherer or heaper together.. 

Injuries may fall upon the paſſive man, yet, without revenge, 
there would be no broils and quarrels, the accumulators 
and multipliers of injuries. Decay of Prety. 

NccurRACY. n. , [accuratio, Lat.] Exactneſo, nicety. 

This perfe& artifice and accuracy might have been omitted, 
and yet they have made ſhift to move. More. 

Quickneſs of imagination is ſeen in the invention, _—y 
in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſſion. Dry 

The man who hath the ſtupid ignorance, or hardened ef- 
frontery ! to inſult the revealed will of God: or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meaſure of the Divinity; or, at beſt, that 
can collate a text, or quote an — with an infipid accu- 
racy ; or demonſtrate a plain propoſition, in all formality ; 
theſe now are the only men worth mentioning. Delany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole deſign, accuracy of 
the calculations, and ſkill in reſtoring and comparing paſſages of 
ancient authors. Arbuth. on Coins. 

® A'CCURATE. adj. [accuratus, Lat.] 1. Exact, as oppoſed 
to negligence or ignorance, applicd to perſons. 2. ExaR, 
without defect or failure, applied to things. 3. Determi- 
nate; preciſely fixed. 

(1. 2.) No man living has made more accurate trials than 
Reaumur, that brighteſt ornament of France. Colſon. 

(3.) Thoſe conceive the celeſtial bodies have more accurate 
influences upon theſe things below, than indeed they have but 
m grols. Bacon. 

A'ccurRAaTELY. adv. [from accurate.) In an accurate man- 
ner; exactly, without errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately, or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refraction. Newton. 

That all *heſe diſtances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
ſhould be fo accurately and harmoniouſly adjuſted in this 
variety of our ſyſtem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial cauſes, and muſt certainly flow from that eternal foun- 
tain of wiſdom. Bentley, 

A'ccurRATENEss. 2. [from accurate.) Exactneſs, nicety. 

But ſometime after, ſuſpecting that in making this obſervati- 
on I had not determined the diameter of the ſphere with ſuffici- 
ent accurateneſs, I repeated the experiment. Newton. 

To Accu'rsE. v. 4. [See Curse.] To doom to miſery ; 
to invoke miſery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac- 
curſed it, that it ſhould never ſhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker. 

When Hildebrand accurſed and caſt down from his throne 
Henry IV. there were none ſo hardy as to defend their lord. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's EG. 
Accv'xs ED. part. adj. 1, That which is curſed or doomed 
to miſery. 2. That which deſerves the curſe ; execrable ; 
2 deteſtable; and, by conſequence, wicked; ma- 
ignant. 
(1.) Tis the moſt certain ſign the world's accurſt, 


Wotton. 


That the beſt things corrupted are and work. Denham. 
1 wo A ſwift bleſſing | 

ſoon return to this our ſuffering coun 
Under a hand accurſ d „ » Mach. 


The chief part of the miſery of wicked men, 
Var. I. 


thoſe ac- 


1 adj. [from the verb accu/s.] 
or liſting of 


Accusa'T1on. x. /. [from accu/e.] 


Accv'saTive. adj. [ accu/ativus, Lat.] 


accuſator 
To ACCUSE. v. 4. [accuſo, Lat.] 1 


mean while accu/irg or elſe excuſing one another. 


Accus ER. 2. [from accu/e.] 
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curſed ſpirits, the devils, is this, that they are of a diſpoſition 
con to God. ö Tillotſon. 
They, like the feed from which they fprurg accurf, 


the gods immortal hatred nurſt. . 
That which 
may be cenſured ; blameable; culpable. 

would be a manifeſt defect, and Nature's improviſion 
were juſtly accuſable ; if animals, fo ſubject unto diſeaſes from 

bilious cauſes, ſhould want a proper conveyance for choler. 
Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
1. The act ot accuſing. 


2. The charge brought againſt any one by the accuſer. 3. 
In the ſenſe ot the courts. 


(1.) Thus they in mutual 1 ſpent 
The fruitleſs hours, but neither 3 


And of their vain conteſt ed no end. Milton. 
a © ou read 

Theſe accuſations, and thele grievous crimes 

Committed by your perſon, and your followers. Shakeſ. 
All accuſation, in * 


f very nature of the thing, ſtill ſuppoſ- 
ing, and being founded ſome law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no tranſgreſſion: and where there can be no 
tranſgreſſion, I am ſure there ought to be no accuſation. South. 

(3-) A declaration of ſome crime preferred before a compe- 
tent judge, in order to inflift ſome judgment on the guilty per- 
fon | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
A term of gram- 
mar, ſignifying the relation of the noun, on which the 
action implied in the verb terminates. 


Accu'sarory. adj. [from accſe.] That which produceth 


or containeth an accuſation. 
In a _ of adultery, the accuſer ought to ſet forth, in the 
libel, ſome certain and definite time. Ayliffe. 
To charge with 
a crime. It requires the particle ef before the ſubje& of 
accuſation. 2. It ſometimes admits the particle for. 
To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition to applauſe or juſtif. 
cation. 
(1.) He ftripp'd the bears- foot of its leafy growth ; 
And, 3 winds, accus'd the —. of 5 
Dryd. Virg. 
The profeſſors are accuſed of all the ill · practices which — 
ſeem to be the ill conſequences of their principles. Addiſon. 
(2.) Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while there is a 
cat or dog in the houſe, that can be accuſed for running away 
with it : But, if there happen tp be neither, you muſt lay it 
upon the rats, or a ſtrange greyhound. Savift. 
(3.) Their conſcience bearing witneſs, and their thoughts the 
Rom. ii. 1 5 
Vour valour would your ſloth too much accuſe, 
And therefore, like themſelves, they princes chooſe. 
Dryd. Tyr. Lowe. 
He that brings a charge 
inſt another. 
There are ſome perſons forbidden to be accuſers, on the ſcore 


of their ſex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupils and 


infants ; others, upon the account of ſome crimes committed 
by them; and others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy lucre to pro- 
poſe to gain thereby; others, on the ſcore of their conditions, 
as libertines againſt their patrons ; and others, through a ſuſpi- 
cion of calumny, as having once already given falſe evidence : 


and, laſtly, o on account of their poverty, as not being 
worth more than fifty aurei. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
—— That man, who drank the pois'nous draught, 


With mind ſerene, and could not wiſh to ſee 

His vile accuſer drink as deep as he. Dr;d. 

If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accuſer is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death ; and, out of his s and lands, the inno- 
Gulli v. Trav. 


cent perſon is quadruply recompenſed. 


To ACCU'STOM. v. a. [accoitumer, Fr.] To habitu- 


ate, to enure, with the particle ro. It is uſed chiefly of 


perſons. | 
How ſhall we breathe in other air 
Leſs pure, accuſfom d to immortal fruits? Milton. 
It has been ſome advantage to accifam one's ſelf to books of 
the * edition. Watts's Improvem. of the Mind. 
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To Accus Tou. v. . To be wont to do any thing. Ob- 
ſolete. 

A boat over-freighted ſunk, and all drowned, ſaving ons 
woman, that in her firſt popping up again, which moſt living 
things accuflom, got hold o boat. Carew. 

Accu'sTOMABLE. adj. [from accuffom. } Of long cuſtom 
or habit ; habitual, cuſtomary. 

Animals even of the ſame original, extraction, and ſpecies, 
may be diverſified by ac le reſidence in one climate, 
from what they are in another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Accv'sromaBLyY. adv. According to cuſtom. 

Touching the king's fines accuſſomably paid for the pufchaſing 
of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and do 
therefore think that they grew up with the chancery. 

; Bacon's Alienations. 
Accu'sromance. n. /. [arcoitumance, Fr.] Cuſtom, habit, 
uſe. 

Through accuſtomance and negligence, and perhaps ſome 
other cauſes we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyle. 

Accu'sToMaRILY, adv. In a cuſtomary manner; ac- 
cording to common or cuſtomary practice 

Go on, rhetorick, and expoſe the peculiar eminency which 
you accuftomarily marſhal before logic to public view. Clewel. 

Accus ro. adj. [from accuſtom.) Uſual, practiſed; 
according to cuſtom. | | 

Accu'sTomeD. adj. [from accuſtem ] According to cuſtom ; 
fre quent; aleal. 

Look how ſhe rubs her hands——It is an ac action 
with her, to ſeem thus waſhing her hands: I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Sbaleſ. Macb. 

Ace. n. /. [ As not only ſignified a piece of money, but any 
integer, from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. 
Thus As ſignified the whole ane yore ogg on Coins. | 
1. An unit; a ſingle point on cards or dife. 2. A ſmall 
quantity; a particle; an atom. | 

(1.) When lots are ſhuffled in a lap, urn, or pit- 
cher; or if a man blindfold caſts a die, what reaſon in the world 
can he have to preſume, that he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather 
than a black, or throw an ace rather than a ſiſe. South. 

(2.) He will not batean ace of abſolute certainty ; but how- 
ever doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him it 
muſt go for an indiſputable truth. Governm. of the Tongue. 

I'll not wag an ace farther : the whole world ſhall not bribe 
me to it, Dryd. Spaniſb Fryar. 

ACE'PHALOVS. adj. | axiFar®-, Gr.] Without a head. Die. 

Ack aB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition of 

"Touztnhels, as moſt fruits are before they are ripe. Quincy. 

Ace'rBITY. . /. [ acerbitas, Lat.] 1. A rough ſour taſte. 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper ; ſeverity, 

(1.2.) True it is, that the talents for criticiſm, namely, 
ſmartneſs, quick cenſure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but 
acerbity, ſeem rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Pope. 

Ty ACERVATE. v. a. (acer vo, Lat.] To heap up. Dia. 

ACERVA'TION. 2. J [from acervate.| The act of heaping 
together. 

Act'rvosE. ad}. Full of heaps. Dis. + 

AcE'sCENT. adj. (aceſcent, Lat.] That which has a ten- 
dency to ſourneſs or acidity, 

The ſame perſons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixtwe of animal diet, qualified with a ſufficient quan- 
uty of aceſcents ; as, biead, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

; Arb. on Alim. 

ACETO'SE. adj, That which has in it any thing ſour. Die. 


ActTo'siTY. n. /. {trom aceteſe] The ſtate of being ace- 
toſe, or of containing ſourneſs. Dic. 
ACE'Tous. adj. [From acctum, vinegar, Lat] Having 
_ g_ of vinegar, ſour. 
, Rarfins, which conſiſt chiefly of the juice of gra inſpiſ- 
fated in the ſkins or huſks by the avolation of the —— 
moiſture through their pores, being diſtilled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous ſpirit. Boyle. 
Acuz. n./. (ace, Sax. 44+, Gr. now generally written ale, 
and in the plural akes, of one ſyllable ; the primitive 
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manner being preſerved chiefly in poetry, for the ſake of 
the meaſure.] A continued pain. See Ax k. 

I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 


That $ ſhall tremble at thy din. Shakeſp. 
A coming ſhow'r your ſhooting corns preſage, ; 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. Swift. 


To ACHE. v. x. [See Acus.] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our ſenſes are dulled and ſpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our eyes will ache, if long 
fixed upon any difficultly diſcerned object. Glanwille. 

To ACHIEVE. v. a [achever, Fr. to complete.) 1. To 
perform, to finiſh a deſign proſperouſly. 2. To gain, 
to obtain. 

(1.) Our toils, = friends, are crown'd with ſure ſucceſs: 

The r part perform'd achieve the leſs. 

(:.) Experience is by induſtry achiev'd, 
And verfefied by the ſwift courſe of time. Shakeſ. 
Tranio, I burn, 1 pine, I periſh, Tranio, 


If I achieve not this young modeſt girl. Shakeſþ. 
Thou haſt achiew'd our liberty, confn'd 
Within hell-gates till now. Milton. 
Show all the ſpoils by valiant kings achie v d, 
And groaning nations by their arms reliev'd. Prior. 


An Ach EVER. 2. /. He that performs; he that obtains 
what he endeavours after. 
A victory is twice itſelf, when the achiever brings home 
full numbers. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 
An ACcarlEVEMENT. 2. / [achevement, Fr.] 1. The per- 
formance of an action 2. The eſcutchcon, or enſigns ar- 
morial, granted to any man for the performance of great 
actions. 
(1.) From every coaſt that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, h 
That famous hard achievements ſtill purſue. Fair. Qu. 
(2.) Then ſhall the war, and ſtern debate, and ſtrife 
Immortal, be the bus neſs of my life; 
And in thy fane, the duſty ſpoils among, 
High on x & burniſh'd roof my banner ſhall be hung; 
Rank'd with my champion's bucklers, and below, 
With arms revers'd, th' achievements of the foe. 


Dryd. 


Achievement, in the firſt ſenſe, is derived from achieve, as it 


fignifies to perform ; in the ſecond, from achieve, as it 
imports 20 gain. 
nN. 2. J [from ache.] Pain; uneaſineſs, 

When old age comes to wait upon a great and worſhipful fin- 
ner, it comes attended with many painful girds and aching:, 
called the gout. South. 


ACH OR. n. /. [achor, Lat. axwe, Gr. fur fur 


A ſpecies of the herpes; it appears with a cruſty ſcab, which 
_— n_ ng on op” Bare of the head, occahoned by a 

t ſharp ſerum oozi ough the ſkin. CY» 
A'CID ai [acidus, aq acide, Fr.] Sour, ſharp 8 8 
Wild trees laſt longer than garden trees; and in the ſame 
kind, thoſe whoſe fruit is acid, more than thoſe whoſe fruit is 
ſweet. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

Acid, or ſour, proceeds from a ſalt of the ſame nature, with- 

out mixtu:e of oil; in auſtere taſtes the oily parts have not diſ- 
entangled themſelves from the falts and earthy parts ? ſuch is 
the taſte of unripe fruits, Arb. on Alim. 
Liquors and ſubſtances are called acids, which being com- 
poſed of pointed particles, affect the taſte in a ſharp and pierc- 
ing manner. The common way of trying, whether any par- 
ticular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mix- 
ing it with ſyrup of violets, when it will turn of a red colour ; 
but if it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that 
fyrup green. Quincy. 
Acr'piTy. x. /. [from acid.) The quality of being acid; 
an acid taſte ; ſharpneſs; ſourneſs. 

Fiſhes, by the help of a diſſolvent liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meat, ſkin, bones, and all, into a chylus or cremor ; and 
yet this liquor manifeſts nothing of acidity to the taſte. Ray. 

When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a ſign of a redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet 

from the caſe of acidity. or fourneſs. Arb. on Alim. 


A'c1oness. =. J [from acid.] The quality of being acid; 
acidity, See Acivity. ' — . 
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ACIDULZ. 3. /. _ is, aque acidulæ.] Medicinal ſprings A'cox1TE. . [aconitum, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfs- 


impregnated wi particles, as all the nitrous, 
jybeate, and alum-ſprings are. 

The acidulæ, or medicial ſprings, emit a quantity of 
their minerals than uſual ; and even the ordinary ſpri ich 
were before clear, freſh and limpid, become thick and turbid, 
and are 4 with ſulphur and other minerals, as long 
as the earthq laſts. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To AC!DULATE. v. 4 [aciduler, Fr.] To impregnate or 
tinge with acids in a flight degree. 

A diet of freſh unſalted things, watery liquors acidulated, 
farinaceous emollient ſubſtances, four milk, butter, and acid 
6 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Te ACKNO'WLEDGE. v. a. [a word formed, as it ſeems, 
between the Latin and Engliſh, from agno/co, and know- 
ledge, which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know.] 
1. To own the knowledge of; to own any thing or p.rſon 
in a particular character. 2. To confeſs ; as a fault. z. 
To own ; as, a benefit; ſometimes with the partigle 70 
betore the perſon conferring the benefit. - 

1. le do already know ny mind 
Aa Un 4 nary you 2 * . 
In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf. Shakeſpeare. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 
Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Davies. 

(2.) For I acknowledge my tranſgreſſions; and my fin is 
ever before me. EFſaim li. 3. 

His ſpirit 


(3. 
Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg'd not. Milton. 
In the firſt place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the 


Almighty power the aſſiſtance he has given me in the beginning, 
and the proſecution of my preſent ſtudies. Dryden. 
Ackno'WLEDGING. adj. [trom acknowledge.) Grateful; 
ready to acknowledge benefits received. Galliciſm. 

reronnai ſſant. 
He has ſhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 


paſſionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 

ſelf. intereſted. : Dryden's Virgil. 
Acxxno'WLEDGMENT. #. /. [from acknowledge.] 1. Conceſ- 
ſion of any character in another; as, exiſtence, ſupe- 
riority. 2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. 3. 
Confeſſion of a fault. 4. Confeſſion of a benefit received ; 
gratitude. 5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; ſuch 
as homage. 6. Something given or done in confeſſion of a 
benefit received. 


(.) The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a 
n connexion and chain of cauſes, carry us up to the un- 


avoidable acknowwle of the Deity ; becauſe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fueceſſive individual. 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 


(z.) Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the Chriſtian 
faith, the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker. 
(J.) There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the 
laws of England were never eſtabliſhed, nor any acknowwledg- 
ment of ſubjeftion made. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
(6.) The ſecond is an acknowwle t to his majeſty for the 
leave of fiſhing upon his coaſts; and though this may not be 
grounded upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient 
right on our fide, and cuſtom on theirs, not determined or ex- 
py by any treaty between us, it _ with juſtice be in- 
. emple's Miſcellames. 
A CME. n. / [axun, Gr.] The height of any 24 more 
eſpecially uſed to denote the height of a diſtemper, which 
is divided into four periods. 1. The archs, the begin- 
ning or firſt attack. 2. Anabafir, the growth. 3. Acme, 
the height. And, 4. Paracme, which is the declenſion of 
the diſtemper. 85 Quincy. 
Aco LOTHIST. x. / [aανν, Gr.] One of the loweſt 
order in the Romiſh church, whoſe office is to pare the 
elements for the offices, to light the church, fe. 


It is duty, ing to the law, when the bi 
maſk, n 3 | in — 
its; and to ſee that all the offices of the church be y 
ormed ; to ordain the acolothift, to keep the ſacred veſſels. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 
A COLYTE. 3. / The ſame with Keese | 


Quincy... 


To ACQUAINT. v. a. [accointer, Fr.] 


Acqua'tNTANCE. # , [accointance, Fr.] 


bane, but commonly uſed in poetical language for poiſon 
in general. 

Our land is from the rage of * freed, 
Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry ; | 
Nor pois'nous acunite is here produc'd, 

Or unknown, or is, when known, refus'd. 
pair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love, 

That poiſon never yet withſtood, 

Does nouriſh mine, and turns to blood. 


Dryden. 


Granwille, 


Alcoa x. . [ Kcenn, Sax. from ac, an oak, and ccpn, corn 


or 2 that is, the grain or fruit of the oak.] The 


ſeed or fruit borne by the oak. | 
Errours, ſuch as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow 


oaks in our older heads, and become inflexible. Brown. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, | 
On wildings, and on ſtrawberries they fed; 
Cornals and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden's Ovid. 


He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up under an oak, 
or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has cer- 


tainly appropriated them to himſelf. Locke. 
A'corNnED. adj. [from acorn.] Stored with acorns. 
Like a full acorn'd boar. Shakeſpeare. 
Aco'usTicks. , [ Azeri, of axzw, Gr. to hear.] 1. The 
doctrine or theory of ſounds. 2. Medicines to help the 
hearing. Quincy. 


1. To make fa- 


miliar with; applied either to perſons or things. It has 
with before the object. 2. To inform. With is more in 
uſe before the object than of. 
(1.) We that int ourſelves with ev'ry zone, 
And paſs the tropicks, and behold each pole; 
When we come home, are to ourſelves unknown, 
And unacquainted till with our own foul. Davies. 
There with — new welcome ſaint, 
Like fortunes may her ſoul acguai Milton. 


quaint. 
Before a man can ſpeak on any ſubject, it is neceſſary to be 
nted with it. Locke on Education. 


Acquaint yourſelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeſtic and national; things of your 
own and foreign countries; and, above all, be well acquaimted 
with God yourſelyes ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own = | Watts's Logick. 

(2-9 But for other reaſons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not nt a 

My father of this buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Twelſth Night. 

A friend in the country acquaints me, that two or three men 
of the town are got among them, and have brought words and 
phraſes, which were never before in thoſe parts. Tatler. 
1. The ſtate of 
being acquainted with; familiarity, knowledge. It is ap- 

ied as well to perſons as things, with the particle avit5. 
2. Familiar knowledge, ſimply without a prepoſition. 3. 
A light or initial knowledge, ſhort of friendſhip, as ap- 
plied to perſons. 4. The perſon with whom we are ac- 
quainted ; him of whom we have ſome knowledge, with- 
out the intimacy of friendſhip. In this ſenſe, the plural 


is, in ſome authours, acquaintance, in others acquaintances. 


(1.) Nor was his acquaintance leſs ⁊uith the famous poets of 
his age, than with the noblemen and ladies. Dryden. 
Our admiration of a famous man leſſons upon our nearer ac - 
ntance with him; and we ſeldom hear of a celebrated per- 
fon, without a catalogue of ſome notorious weakneſſes and in- 
firmities. Addiſon. 
Would we be admitted into an acquaintance with God : let 
us ſtudy to reſemble him. We and de partakers of a divine 


nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 


Atter bury. 
(2.) Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from my tongue, 
Should ſcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. Shakefp. 
This keeps the und ing long in converſe with an object, 
and long converſe brin ance. South. 


Tod with 

In what manner he lived with thoſe who were of his neigh- 

S AD qoaLOITN how obliging his carriage was to 
2 
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mem, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to ſay. Atterbury. 

(3-) I hope I am pretty near m_ 1 and therefore I 
would cultivate an acquaintance z becauſe if you do not know me 
when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and com- 
pare it with my face; for my face and letters are counterparts of 
my heart. Sit to Pope. 


AC Q 


any acquiſition by induſtry or the exerciſe of the diſcurſive fa- 
— in man. l Hale's Origin of Mankind. .__ 


If the powers of cogitation and volition, and ſenſation, are 
neither inherent in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceſſarily follows, that 
they eed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit and foul. Bentley. 


A long noviciate of acquaiztance ſhould precede the vows of To ACQUIRE: Y a. [acquerir, Fr. acguiro, Lats 3. TB 


friendſhip. _ Bolingbroke. 
(4.) But ſhe, all vow'd unto the red-crofs knight, 

His wandering peril cloſely did lament, 

Nay in this new acquaintance could delight, f 

But her dear heart with anguiſh did torment. Fairy Queen. 

That young men travel under ſome tutor, I allow well, fo 
that he be ſuch a one that may be able to tell them, what ac- 
quaintances they are to ſeek, what exerciſes or dilcipline the 
place yieldeth. | Bacon. 

This, my lord, has juſtly 4 you as many friends, as 
there are perſons who have the honour to be known to 981 
mere acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all into 
a nearer line; and they who have converſed with you, are for 
ever after inviolably yours. i Dryden. 

We ſee he is aſhamed of his neareſt acquaintanc es. 

Boyle againſt Bentley. 
Acqua'inTep. [from acquaint.) Familiar, well known; 
not new. 
Now call we our high court of parliament ; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be | 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakeſpeare. 
Acque'sT. V [ acqueſt, Fr. from acgquerir, written by ſome 
acquift, with a view to the word acquire, or acquifita. 
Attachment, acquiſition ; the thing gained. 

New acqueſts are more burden than ſtrength. Bacon. 

Mud, repoſed near the oftea of rivers, makes continual ad- 
ditions to the land, thereby excluding the ſea, and preſerving 
theſe ſhells as trophies and ſigns of his new acqueſts and encroach- 
ments. Woodward. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. [acquieſcer, Fr. acquieſcere, Lat.] 
To reſt in, or remain ſatisfied with, without oppoſition or 
diſcontent. It has in before the object. 

Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs of the propoſed 
opinion, think it rather worthy to be examined than acqurieſced 
in. Boyle. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wiſhing, 3 
active complacency in; nor, laſtly, a natural 22 to 
things virtuous and good, can pas before God for a man's 
willing of ſuch things; and conſequently, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and acquieſce in an airy ungrounded 
perſuaſion, that they will thoſe things which they really not 
will, they fall thereby into a groſs and deluſion. South. 

He hath employed his tranſcendent wiſdom and power, that 
by theſe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acqureſce. - | Grew. 
Acquit'sCENCE. 2. [trom acquieſce.] 1. A filent ap- 
pearance of con:ent, diſtinguiſhed on one fide from 
avowed confent, on the other from oppoſuion. 2 Satis- 
faction, reſt, content. z. Submiſſion; confidence. 

(1.) Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 


were thought moſt averſe from it, there appearetl any fign of 


contraction to that; but an entire acquieſcence in all the bi- 
ſhops thought fit to do. Clarendon. 

6.) Many indeed have given over their purſuits after fame, 
either from diſippointment, or from experience of the little plea- 
ſure which attends it, or the better informations or natural cold- 
neſs of old ge; but. ſeldom from a full ſatisfaction and acqui- 


eſcence in their preſent enjoyments of it. Addiſon. 


(3-) The greateſt part of the world take up their perſuations 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 


quieſcence in the word of thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to 


them under theſe characters. | Saut h. 

AcQurRABLE. adj. [from acquire.] That which may be 
_— or obtained ; attainable. 

oſe 1atronal inſtincts, the connate principles engraven in 

| the human ſoul, though they are truths acqui raùle and deducible 


hy rational conſequence and argumentation, yet ſeem to be in- 


ſeribed in the very craũs and texture of the ſoul, antecedent to 


gain by one's own labour or power; to obtain what is not 
received from nature, or tranſmitted by inheritance. 2. 
To come to; to attain. 
(1.) Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ſerve, s _ 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

(2.) Motion cannot be perceived without the perception of 
its terms, viz. the parts of Ipace which it immediately left, and 
and thoſe which it next acguires. Glanwille's Scepſis. 

Acquired. particip. adj, [from acquire.] Gained by one's 
ſelf, in oppoſition to thoie things which are beſtowed by 
nature. 

We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from the ſolicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
uneaſineſſes, o that ſtock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits have heapyd up, take the will in their turns. | 

An Acquirer! mn. /. [from acquire.) The perſon that ac- 
quires ; a gainer. 

An ACQUIREMENT. 7. / [from acquire.] That which is 
acquired; gain; attainment. The word may be pro- 
perly uſed in oppoſition to the gifts of nature. ; 

Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent —— . nature. 

Haywward on Edward VI. 

By a content and acquieſcence in every ſpecies of truth, we 
embrace the ſhadow thereof; or ſo much as may palliate its juſt 
and ſubſtantial acquirements. Brown's Pa ar Errours. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of a 
taſte. The faculty muſt, in ſome degree, be born with us. 

h Adaiſon. 

Acquis1'TiON. 2. . [acquifitio, Lat.] 1. The act of ac- 
quiring or gaining. 2. The thing gained; acquirement. 

(1.) Each man has but a limited right to the g things of 
the world; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to 
compaſs the * > ang of theſe things, is by his own induſtrious 


acquiſition of them. South. 
(2.) Great Sir, all acqui/ition 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. Denham's Sophy. 


A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a- more deplorable 
eriſis, than when ſome prince lies hovering like a vulture to diſ- 
member its dying carcaſe; by which means it becomes only an 
— to ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a reſur- 

n. Swift. 

A@qur's1T1vE. adj. [acquifitivas, Lat.] That which is ac- © 
quired or . 

He died not in his acquzftive but in his native ſoil; nature 
herſelf, as it were, claiming a final intereſt in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. Watton. 

Acqu1'sr. =. / [See Acquesr.] Acquirement ; attain- 
ment; gain. Not in uſe. 
His ſervant he with new acquift 

Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and conſolation hath difmiſt. Milton. 
To ACQUIT. v. a. [ acguiter, Fr. See Quit.] 1. To ſet 
tree. 2. To clear from a charge of guilt; to abſolve ; 
oppoled to condemn, either ſimply with an accuſative, as, 
the jury acquitted him, or with the particles from or of, 
which is more common, before the crime. 3. To clear 
from any obligation, 4. In a fimilar ſenſe, it is ſaid, 
ano hath acquitted himſelf well ; that is, he diſcharged 

uty. 

(1. ) Ne do I with (for wiſhing were but vain) 

To be acquit from my continual ſmart ; 

Bat joy her thrall for ever to remain, 
And yield for pledge my poor captiyaicd heart. Spenſer. 


A C R | 
(z.) If 1 fin, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt not acquit A'CRITUDE. . /. [from acrid.] An acrid taſte; a biting 


mine ini b Job, x. 14. 
1 — the moſt and beſt he is already acquitted, 
and, by the ſentence of ſome, condemned. 

He that judges, without informing himſelf to the utmoſt that 
he is aw, cannot acquit himſelf of 11 Locke. 
Neither do I 2 upon the memory of h — 
irely acquit of anv imputation. . 
: 7a) Lady to my fag ao and not diſpirited with my at- 
flictions, I have, by the bleſſing of God on my endeavours, 
overcome all difficulties ; and, in ſome meaſure, acquitted my- 
ſelf of the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook 
this work. ; Dryden. 
Acqui'TMENT. 2 J [from acquit.] The tate of being ac- 
quitted; or act of acquitting. 5 3 
The word imports ly an acquitzent or diſchar e of a 
man upon fome 12 accuſation, and a full trial and cogni- 
zance of his cauſe had thereupon. South, 
Acqui'TTAL. . , in law, is a deliverance and ſetting tree 
from the ſuſpicion or guiltineſs of an offence.  Comvel. 
The conſtant defign of both theſe orators, was to drive ſome 
one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal of an 
accuſed perſon. ; Swift. 
To ACQurYTTANCE. v. =. To procure an acquittance ; to 
acquit; a word not in preſent ule. 
But if black ſcandal and foul-fac'd reproach, 
Attend the ſequel of your impolition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shakeſp. 
AcquiTTANCE. . / [from acquit.] 1. The act of diſ- 
charging from a debt. 2. A writing teſtifying the re- 


ceipt of a debt. 

(1.) But ſoon ſhall find 
Forbearance, no acquittance, ere day end 
Juſtice ſhall not return, as beauty, icorn'd. 

(2. You can produce acquittances 
For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers | 
Of Charles his father. Shakeſp. Love's Lab. Loft. 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittances, but pay again. : Donne. 
The fame man bought and fold to himſelf, paid the money 

and the acquittance. : Arburbnot. 
ACE. n. /. [ Acne, Sax.] A quantity of land containing 
in length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four thou- 
ſand eight hundred and forty ſquare yards, Di#. 
Search ev'ry acre in the high-grown field, ; 
And bring him to our eye. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ac. adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting taſte ; bitter, ſo 
as to leave a painful heat upon the organs of taſte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the 24 icles of the firſt, 

being involved in a greater quantity of oil than thoſe of the laſt. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Acrino'xious. adj. Abounding with acrimony ; ſharp ; 
corroſive. 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious, and bitter of itſelf, 
then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, muſt be 
from the admixture of melancholy. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

A'cximony. 2. /. [acrimomia, Lat.] 1. Sharpneſs, corro- 


Milton. 


joined ſome acritude. 


A'crOsPIRE. 2. from a 


Acro'sTICK. adj. 


ACT 
heat on the palate. 


In green vitriol, with its aſtringent and ſweeteſt taſtes, is 
Grew's Muſeum. 


AcroMA'TICAL. adj. [axpodoua, Gr. I bear.] Of or per- 


taining to deep learning ; the oppoſite of exoterical. 

CROA' TICKS. 2. J. Auge,, Gr.] Ariſtotle's lectures on 
the more nice and principal parts of philoſophy, to whom 
none but friends and ſcholars were admitted by him. 


Acro'NYCAL. adj. [from a, ſummus, and we, nox ; im- 


porting the beginning of night.] A term of aſtronomy, 
applied to the ſtars, of which the riſing or ſetting is called 
acronycal, when they either appear above or fink below 


the horizon at the time of ſunſet, It is oppoſed to co/- 
mical. 


ACRO'NYCALLY. adv. [from acrenycal.] At the acronycal 


time. 
He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when he riſes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he riſes acronycally. 


and amiga, Gr.] A ſhoot or 
you! from the end of ſeeds before they are put in the 
ground. 

Many corns will ſmilt, or have their pulp4urned into a ſub- 
ſtance like thick cream; and will ſend forth their ſubſtance in: 
an acroſpire. Mortimer. 


A'crosPIRED. part. adj. Having ſprouts, or having ſhot 


Out. 


For want of turning, when the malt is ſpreadd on the floor, 
it comes and ſprouts at both ends, which is called acroſpired, 
and is fit only for ſwine. | Mort: mer. 


Acro'ss. adv. [from @ for at, or the French &, as it is- 


uſed in à travers, and croſs.) Athwart, laid over ſome- 
thing ſo as to croſs it. 


The harp hath the concave not along the ftrings, but acroſs 
the firings ; and no harp hath the ſound ſo melting and pro- 
longed as the Iriſh harp. Bacon. 

This view'd, but not enjoy d, with arms acro/5, 

He ſtood, reflecting on his country's loſs. Dryden. 

There 1s a ſet of artiſans, who, by the help of ſeveral poles, 
which they lay acroſs each others ſhoulders, build themſelves u 
into a kind of pyramid; ſo that you ſee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows riſing one above another. Addiſon. 


An Acro'sTICK. 2 / [trom axg@- and 5ix®-, Gr.] A poem 


in which the firſt letter of every line being taken, makes 
up the name of the perſon or thing on which the poem is 
written: 
; 1. That which relates to an acroſtick, 
2. That which contains acroſticks. 
(1. 2.) Leave writing plays, and chooſe for thy command 
Some peaceful province in acroftick land : 
There thou may ſt wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 


And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. Dryden. 


A'CROTERS, or ACROTERIA. n./. (from bug, Gr. the 


extremity of any body.] Little pedeſtals without baſes, 
placed at the middle and the two extremes of pediments, 
ſometimes ſerving to ſupport ſtatues. | 


fiveneſs. 2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, bitterneſs of To ACT. v x. [ago, actum, Lat.] 1, To be in action, not 


thought or language. 

(r.) There be plants that have a milk in them when they are 
cut; as, figs, old lettuce, ſow-thiſtles, ff The cauſe ma 

an inception of putrefaction: for thoſe milks have all an acri- 
mony, though one would think they ſhould be lenitive. 

Bacon's Natural 

The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſome of its ies, to 
2 body fuſible in the fire, congealable again by cold into brittle 
glebes or chryttals, ſoluble in — Wo 6s to diſappear, not 
malleable, and having ſomething in it which affects the o 
of taſte with a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharpneſs. — 
(.) John the Baptiſt ſet himſeif, with much acrimony and 
mdignation, to baffle this ſenſeleſs t conceit of theirs, 
which made them huff at the doctrine as a thin 
below them, and not at all belonging to them. South, 


to reſt. 2. To perform the proper functions. 3. To 
practiſe arts or duties; to conduct one's ſelf. 4. To pro- 
duce effects in ſome paſſive ſubject. 

(1.) He hangs between in doubt to act or reſt. Pope. 

(2.) Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to any 
of its actings, yet it is capable of being made to act with more 
or leſs difficulty, according to the different impreſſions it receives 
from motives or objects. 5 South. 

(3-) Tis plain, that ſhe who, for a kingdom now, 

Would ſacrifice her love, and break her vow, 

Not out of love, but intereſt, as alone, 

And would, ev'n in my arms, — 1 of a throne. 

1 Conqueſt of Granada. 

The deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it —— us to 

act for it, no body accounts an abndgment of li >» © Tacks. 


To ACT. v. a. 


1 


The ſplendor of his office, is the token of that ſacred cha- 
rafter which he inwardly bears: and one of theſe ought con- 
fantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to ad 
up to it, through the whole courte of his adminiſtration. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
rouſly to exert thoſe powers, and act up to thoſe advantages to 
which it reſtores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame. Roger's Sermons. 

(4.) Hence 'tis we wait the wondrous cauſe to find 

How body as upon impaſſive mind. Garth's Diſperſary. 

The ſtomach, the inteſtines, the muſcles of the lower belly, 
all az upon the aliment; beſides, the chyle is not ſucked, but 
ſqueezed into the mouths of the lacteals, by the action of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
i. To bear a borrowed character; as, a 
ſtage-playcr. 
3. To actuate; to put in motion; to regulate the mov e- 


ments. 35 
(1.) Honour and ſhame from no condition riſe , 


AA well your part, there all the honour lies. Pope. 
(2.) His former trembling once again renew'd, 
With ace fear the villain thus purſu d. Dryden. 


(3-) Mot people in the world are acted by levity and hu- 
mour, by ſtrange and irrational changes. Saut h. 
Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falſe as Judas, and, in the whole courſe of their converſation, 
a#, and are ated, not by devotion, but deſign. South, 
We tuppole two diſtinct incommunicable conſciouſneſſes att- 
ing the lame body, the one conſtantly by day, the other by 
night; and, on the other fide, the ſame conſciouſneſs acting 
by intervals two diſtinct bodies. Locke. 
Acr. . / [aftum, Lat.] 1. Something done; a deed; 
an exploit, whether good or ill. 2. Agency ; the power 
of producing an effect. 3. Action; the performance of 
_ exploits ; pr-duQtion of effects. 4. The doing of ſome 
particular thing; a ſtep taken; a purpoſe executed. 
5. A ſtate of reality; effort. 6. Incipient agency; 
tendency to an effort. 7. A part of a play, during 
which the action proceeds without interruption. 8. A 
decree of a court of juſtice, or edict of a legiſlature. g. 
Record of judicial proceedings. 
(1.) A lower place, not well, 
May make too great an at : 
Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame. Shakeſp. Antony ard Cleopatra. 
Ihe conſcious wretch muſt all his ads reveal ; 
Loth to confeſs, unable to conceal ; 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. 
(2.) —— I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human ; 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their a# ; and by them gather 
Their ſeveral virtues and effects. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
(3-) "Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life 
is but one continued act of placing benefits on many, as the ſun 
is always carrying his light to ſome part or other of the world. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Who forth from nothing call'd this comely frame, 


Dryden. 


His will and ad, his word and work the ſame. Prior. 
(4.) ——— This af perſuades me, 

That this remotion of the duke and her, 

Is practice only. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


(5-) The ſceds of herbs and plants at the firſt are not in act, 
but in poſſibility that which they afterwards to be. Hooker. 
God alone excepted, who actually and everlaſtingly is what- 
ſoever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which now 
he is not; all other things beſides are ſomewhat in poſſibility, 
which as yet they are not in a&. Hooker. 
Sure they're conſcious 
Of ſome intended miſchief, and are fled 
Fo put it into act. Denham's Sophy. 
(6.) Her legs were buſkin'd, and the left before; 
Dryden. 


In ac to ſhoot, a ſilver bow ſhe bore. 


2. To counterfeit; to feign by action. A'CT10N. 2. . [action, Fr. actio, Lat.] 


ACT 


(7.) Many never doubt but the whole condition required b; 
itt, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laſt ſcene 
of their laſt act, immediately before —_— be 728 - unely 
ceptabl ormed, as at any o int of their lives. 
PP * , —— Fundamentali. 
Five acts are the juſt meaſure of a play. Roſcommon . 
(8.) They make edicts for uſury to . uſurers, repeal 
daily any wholeſome a# eſtabliſhed againſt the rich, and provide 
more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up and rettrain ihe poor. 
our. apts Cortolanus. 
You that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
Jo blot out me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VT. 
(9.) Judicial a#s are all thoſe matters, which relate to judi- 
cial proceedings ; and being reduced into writing by a publick 
notary, are recorded by the authority of the judge. Aylife. 
1. The quality or 
ſtate of acting, oppoſite to ref. 2. An act or thing done; 
a deed. 3. Agency, operation. 4. The ſeries of events 
repreſented in a fable. 5. Geſticulation; the accord- 
ance of the motions of the body with the words ſpoken ; 
a part of oratory, 6. [In law.] It is uſed with the pre- 
poſition again before the perſon, and for before the 
thing. 7. In the plural, in France, the ſame as fecit in 
England. 
(1. ) O noble Engliſh that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action. Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
(2.) This action, I now go on, 
Is for my better grace. Shakeſpeare's M inter i Tale. 
God never accepts a good inclination inſtead of a good acttian, 
where that action may be done; nay, ſo much the contrary, 
that, if a good inclination be not ſeconded by a good action, the 
want of that action is made ſo much the more criminal and in- 
excuſable. South, 
(3+) It is better therefore, that the earth ſhould move about 


its own center, and make thoſe uſeful viciſſitudes of night and 
day, than expoſe always the ſame fide to the action of the ſun. 
Bentley. 


He has ſettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their actions upon one an- 
other. ws Cheyne. 

(4.) This action ſhould have three qualifications. Firſt, it 
ſhould be but one action; ſecondly, it ſhould be an entire action; 
and, thirdly, it ſhould be a great afion. Addiſcn. 

we — He that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's writ, 

ile he that hears makes fearful action 

With wrinkled brows. Shakeſp. King John. 

Our orators are obſerved to make uſe of leſs geſture or action 
than thoſe of other countries. Addiſon. 

(6.) Action, are perſonal, real, and mixt: action perſonal be 
longs to a man againſt another, by reaſon of any contract, of- 
fence, or cauſe, of like force with a contract or offence made 
or done by him or ſome other, for whoſe fact he is to anſwer. 
Action real is given to any man againft another, that poſſeſſes 
the thing required or ſued for in his own name, and no other 
man's. Action mixt is that which lies as well againft or for the 
thing which we ſeek, as againſ the perſon that hath it; called 
— becauſe it hath a mixt reſpect both to the thing and to the 
perſon. 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Action civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to us; 
as, a ſum of money formerly lent. Action penal is that which 
aims at ſome penalty or puniſhment in the party ſued, be it cor- 
poral or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next friends of a 
man felonionlly {lain ſhall purſue the law againft the murderer. 
Action mixt is that which ſeeks both the thing whereof we are 
— and a penalty alſo for the unjuſt detaining of the 


Action upon the caſe, is an action given for redreſs of wrongs 
done without force againſt any man, by law rot ſpecially pro- 
vided for. X Es 

Action upon the flatute, is an act᷑ ion int a man 
upon breach of a te. * A 

There was never a man could have a juſter action againft filthy 


ACT 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
; ly lett. Sidney. 
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Firſt, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
Action, decrees, judgments, againft us quitted. B. Johnſon. 
A'CTIONABLE. adj. [from action] That which admits an 
action in law to be brought againit it; puniſhable. 


His proceſs was formed ; he was found guilty 
nought elſe, that T could learn, _ a. on of 
ambition. Howel"'s Vocal Foreft. 


No man's face is actianable: theſe ſingularities are interpret- 
able from more innocent cauſes. Collier. 
Ac rion ART, or A'cTionisT. #. /. [from action.] One 
that has a ſhare in actions or ſtocks. 
A'cT10N-TAKING. adj. Accuſtomed to reſent by means of 
law ; litigious. nm 8 1 

A knave, a raſcal, a worſted-ſtocking knave; a lily- 

liver'd adtion-taking knave. eie 
AcTiTaA'T10N. ./ [from actito, Lat.] Action quick and 

frequent. Die. 
To A'CTIVATE. v. a. [from afive.] To make active. 

This word od oy uſed only by the authour alleged. 

As ſnow ice, eſpecially being holpen, and their cold 
activated by nitre or ſalt, will turn water into ice, and that in 
a few hours; ſo it may be, it will turn wood or ſtiff clay into 
ſtone, in longer time. Bacon. 

Acrivs. adj. ._—_ Lat.] 1. That which has the 
power or quality of acting 2. That which acts, op- 
poſed to paſſive, or that which ſuffers, 3. Buſy, engag- 
ed in action; oppoſed to idle or ſedentary, or any ſtate of 
which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. 4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 5. Nim- 
ble ; agile ; quick. 6. In grammar. 

(1.) Theſe particles have not only a vis inertiæ, accompa- 
nied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion, as naturally reſult from 
that force, but allo they are moved by certain active principles, 
ſuch as is that of gravity, and that which cauſes fermentation,and 
the coheſion of bodies. Newton's Opticks, 

(2.) — When an even flame two hearts did touch, 

His was indulgently to fit 

Actives to paſſives, correſpondency 

Only his ſubject was. Donne. 

If you think that by multiplying the additaments in the ſame 
proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will follow, 
you may be deceived : for quantity in the paſſive will add more 
reſiſtance than the quantity in the active will add force. Bacon. 

(3-) Tis virtuous or Pro that much praiſe bring forth, 

Without which, flow advice 1s little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counſel, praiſe deſerve, 

Though in the active part they cannot ſerve. Denh. 

(4-) The world hath had in theſe men freſh experience, how 
dangerous ſuch active errors are. Hooker. 

(5.) Some bend the ſtubborn bow for victory: 
And ſome with darts their active ſinews try. Dryden. 
(6.) A verb active is that which fignifies action, as I teach. 
Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

A'CTIVELY. adv. [roms afive.) In an active manner; bu- 
hily ; nimbly. In an active fignification ; as, the word is 
uſed actively 


A'cTIiveNnEss. =. / [from afive.] The quality of being 
active; quickneſs ; nimbleneſs. This is a word more 
rarely uſed than activity. 

What ſtrange agility and activeneſs do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual exerciſe ! 
Wilkins's Mathemath. Magick. 

\cTrviTY. . /. [from afive.] The quality of being ac- 
tive, applied either to things or perſons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creaſeth the activity of cold. Baron. 
Our ad will not be idle, though we are; he watches 
. four indedoncs. Ragers 
remit our „ Wi our i k 5. 

A'ctor. 2. /. [actor, Lat.] 1. He that acts, or performs 
_ thing, 2. He that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 
player. 8 | 
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3. 20 es of either age may correct the defects of 
: and good for ſucceſſion, that young men may be learners, 
while men in are actors. | Bacon. 

He, who writes an Encomium Neronis, if he does it heartily, 
is himſelf but a tranſcript of Nero in his mind, and would 
gladly enough ſee fuch pranks, as he was famous for, ated 
again, though he dares not be the actor of them himſelf. Scui h. 

(2.) Would you have 
Such an Herculean actor in the ſcene, 
And not this hydra? They muſt ſweat no leſs 


To fit their properties, than t'expreſs their parts. Ben. Febuy. 
In 


When a good actor doth his part preſent, 
act he our atten tion draws, 

That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe. Denham. 
Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſting than a 
rain-bow ; when the actor ceaſes to ſhine upon them, they va- 
niſh in a twinkling. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
A'cTress. 2. /. [adrice, Fr.) 1. She that performs any 

thing. 2. A woman that plays on the ſtage. 


(1.) Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an actreſ in the 
Zneid ; but the part ſhe acts is very ſhort, and none of the moſt 


admired circumſtances of that divine work. Addiſon. 
ee ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 
And therefore I that was an a&reſs here, 
Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryden. 


A'CTUAL. adj. [ actuel, Fr.) 1. That which compriſes acti- 
on. 2. Really in act; not merely potential. 3. In act; 
not purely in ſpeculation. 

(1.) In this Cumbry agitation, beſides her walking and other 
performances, what, at any time, have you heard her fay ? 
Shakeſ. Macb. 
(2.) Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 


Habitual habitant. Miter 
(3-) For he that but conceives a crime in thought, N. 

Contracts the danger of an actual fault: 

Then what muſt he expect, that ſtill proceeds 

To finiſh fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? Dryd, 


AcTua'LiTyY, 2. /. [from actual. The ſtate of being actual. 
The actuality of theſe ſpiritual qualities is thus impriſoned, 
though their potentiality be not quite deſtroyed ; and thus a 
craſs, extended, unpenetrable, paſſive, divitble, unintelligent 
ſubſtance is generated, which we call matter. bene. 
A'CTUALLY. adv. from actual] In act; in effect; really. 
All mankind ackowledge themſelves able and ſufficient to do 
many things, which a&ually they never do. South. 
Read one of the chronicles, and you will think you were 
reading a hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael or Judah, where the 
hiſtorians were actually inſpired, and where, by a particular 
ſcheme of providence, the kings were diſtinguiſhed by judg- 
ments or bleſſings, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worſhip of the true God. Addiſon. 
Though our temporal proſpects ſhould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow ſhouid a&nually overtake us, yet 
ſtill we muſt repoſe ourſelves on God. Rogers. 
A'CTUALNESS. 2 / from actual.] The quality of being ac- 
tual. 


A'cTuarY. 2. [actuarias, Lat.] The regiſter who com- 


piles the minutes of the proceedings of a court; a term 
of the civil law. 

Suppoſe the judge ſhould fay, that he would have. the kee 
ing Ta acts of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the cuſtody of them with himſelf : certainly, in this caſe, 
the adtuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. Aylife. 


A'cTuaTE. adj. [from the verb To actuaie.] Put into. ac- 


tion ; animated ; brought into effect. 

The active informations of the intellect, filling the paſſive. re- 
ception of the will, like form cloſing with matter, grew ac- 
tuate into a third and diſtinct perfection of practice. South. 


To ACTUATE. v. a. [from ago, actum, Lat.] To put 


into action; to invigorate or encreaſe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living ſpirit, 
and *h by ſome vital irradiation, to be actuated into this 
luftre. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
man, who has not actuated the grace given 
Decay Piety. 


Such is ev : $ Nc 
him, to the ſubduing of every reigning fin, 


a 2 


Men of the createſt abilities are moſt fired with ambition; 
and, 3 contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaſt atu- 


ated by it. ; © Addiſon. 
Our paſſions are the ſprings which actuate the powers of our 
nature. Rogers. 


AcTvo'ss. adj. [from act.] That which hath ſtrong pow- 
ers of action: a word little uſed. OY 

To A'cuartE. wv. a. [acus, Lat] To ſharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of ſharpnels, 

Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, pickled meats, and 
debauching with ſtrong wines, do inflame and acuate the blood, 
whereby it is capacitated to corrode the lungs. ; 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Acute ATH adj. [aculeatus, Lat.] That which has a point 

or ſting ; prickly ; that which terminates in a ſharp point. 

ACUMEN. . „ Lat.] A ſharp point; figuratively, 
quickneſs of intellect. : 

The word was much affected by the learned Ariſtarchus in 
common converſation, to ſignify genius or natural rc © 

e. 
Acv'minaTED. particip. adj. Ending in a point; ſharp- 
pointed. : 

This is not accuminated and pointed, as in the reſt, but 
ſcemeth, as it were, cut off. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a {mall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unleſs touched 
or rubbed, or exaſperated by topicks. Viſeman. 

CU TE. adj. [acutus, Lat] 1. Sharp, ending in a point; 
oppoſed to obtuſe or blunt. 
to men; ingenious ; penetrating ; oppoſed to dull or ftu- 
pid. 3. Spoken of the ſenſes, vigorous ; powerful in ope- 
ration. 4. Acure diſeale. Any diſeaſe, which is attend- 
ed with an increaſed velocity of blood, and terminates in 
a few days; oppoſed to chronical. Quincy. 5. Acute ac- 
cent; that which raiſes or ſharpens the voice. 

(1.) Having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled trian- 
gle, both drawn from equal baſes and between parallels, I can, 
by intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, 
but cannot that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

(2.) The acute and ingenious author, among many fine 
thoughts, and uncommon reflections, has ſtarted the notion of 
ſeeing all things in God. Locke. 

(3.) Were our ſenſes altered, and made much quicker and 
acuter, the — and outward ſcheme of things would 
have quite another face to us. Locke. 

Acvu'TELY. adv. [from acute.] After an acute manner; 
we ah it is uſed as well in the figurative as primitive 
ienie. 

He that will look into many parts of Aſia and America, will 
find men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf who yet 
never heard of a ſyllogiſm. Locke. 

Acv'rEN ESS. x. / [from acute, which ſce.] 1. Sharpneſs. 
2. Force of intellects. 3. Quickneſs and vigour of ſenſes. 
4. Violence and ſpecdy criſis of a malady. 5. Sharpneſs 
of ſound. 

(1. 2.) They would not be fo apt to think, that there could 
be nothing added to the acuteneſs and penetration of their un- 
derftandings. Locke. 

(J.) If eyes fo framed coul.l not view at once the hand and 
the hour-plate, their owner could not be benefitted by that acute- 
nefs; which, hilt it diicovered the ſecret contrivance of 
the machine, made him loſe its uſe. Locke. 

(J.) We apply preſent remedies according to indications, re- 
ſpecting rather the acuteneſs of the diſeaſe, and precipitancy of 
the occaſion, than the riſing and ſetting of ſtars. rob. 

(5. ) This acuteneſs of found will thew, that whilſt, to the 
eye, the bell ſeems to beat reſt, yet the minute parts of it conti- 


— in a very briſk motion, without which they could not ſtrike 
the air. | 


| : |: Boyle. 
AnDa'CTED. participial adj. [adactus, Lat.] Driven by 
torce ; a word little uſed. | Dice. 


ADA . / [adagium, Lat.] A maxim handed down 
trom antiquity ; a proverb. | 
Shallow unimproved intelledts, are confident pretenders to 


Dryden. 
ADAGIO. n. / [ltalian.] A term uſed by muſicians, to 
A'DAMANT. „ / [adamas, Lat. from & and date, Gr. 


2. In a figurative ſenſe applied 


ADAMANTE'AN, as. from adamant.) 
s hi 


ADAaMA'NTINE. adj. [( adamantinus, Lat.] 


A'dam's-APPLE. . / {in anatomy.] 


To ADAPT. v. a. [adapte, Lat.] To fit one thing to ano- 
ther; to ſuit; to proportion. 


AD A 


inty, as if, con to the e, ſcience had no friend but 
— e ville Scepfis Screntifica. 
Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 
Dar'ſt thou appiy that adage of the ſchool ; 
As if 'tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd ; 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd ? 


mark a ſlow time. 


that is inſuperable, 8 1. A ſtone, imagined 
by writers, of impenetrable hardneſs. 2. The diamond, 
3- Adamant is taken for the loadſtone. 
(1.) So a fear my name amongſt them ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shakeſpeare. 
Satan, with vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc'd, 
Came tow'ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. Milton. 
* Eternal Deities, 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of brats. Dryden. 
Bs rdneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies, 
among them the adamant all other ſtones, being exalted to 
that degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious ſtones of chymiſts, in imitation, being eaſily de- 
tected by an ordinary lapidiſt. Ray on the Creation. 
(3-) You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant ! 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ſteel. Shake. 
Let him change his lodging from one part of the town to ano- 
ther, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Bacon 
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Hard as adamant. 
He weaponleſs himſelf, 


Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cuiraſs, 

Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 

Adamantean proot. 

This word occurs perhaps only in this paſſage. 
1. Made of ada- 
mant. 2. Having the qualitics of adamant ; as, hardneſs, 
indiſſolubility. 

(1.) Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 

With adamantine columns, threats the ſky. 

(2.) Could Eve's weak hand extended to the tree, 

In ſunder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whoſe golden links, effects and cauſes be, 

And which to God's own chair doth fix'd remain ? 
An eternal ſterility muſt have poſſeſſed the world, where all 
things had been fixed and faſtened everlaſtingly with the adaman- 
tine chains of ſpecific gravity ; if the Almighty had not ſpo- 
ken and faid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yielding 
ſeed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after its kind; and it was 
ſo. Bentley. 

In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th eternal wound. Pope. 
Tho' adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 
The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 
And ſoon reſtore hini to his regal ſeat. 


M ticn, 


Dryden. 


Dawes. 


Pope. 
A prominent part 
of the throat. 


"Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimmiſh grown ; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my ight. Swift. 
It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
et will adapt the very ſounds, as well as words, to the things 
e treats of. Pope's Letters. 


ADAPTA'T10N. #. J. [trom adapt.) The act of fitting one 


thing to another ; the fitneſs of one thing to another. 
Some 88 of middle natures, that is, of bird and 
beaſt, as batts; yet are their fo ſet together, that we can- 
not define the 222 or end of either, there being a commix- 
tion of both, than adaptation or cement of the one unto 
the other. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
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Adhefion may be in part aſcribed, either to ſome 
on in the 2222 exquiſite adaptation of the al- 
moſt numberleſs, though 1 ſmall, aſperities of the one, and 


de numerous little cavities of the other; whereby the ſurfaces 
4o lock in with one another, or are, as it were, claſped together. 


Beyle. 

\/pTION. 2. /. [from adapt.] The act of fitting. 
_ Lag ufficient work to ſhew all the — the 
wiſe contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of theſe admirable 


machines, for the benefit of the whole. Cheyne. 
Ara'pTNEsS. 2. [for adaptedneſs, from 8 
Some notes are to diſplay the adaptneſs of the ſound to the 
ſenſe. | Dr. Newton. 
This word I have found no where elſe. 
7, Apco'RPORATE. v. a. [from ad and corpus.] To unite 


one body with another; more uſually wrote accorporate ; 
which ſee. | | 
To ADD. v. a. [addo, Lat.] 1. To join ſomething to that 
which was before. 2. To perform the mental operation 
of adding one number or conception to another. To add 
79 is proper, but to add together ſeems a ſoleciſm. 
(1.) Mark if his birth makes any difference, 
If to his words it adds one grain of ſenſe. 
They, whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 
Add not to his immortal A 
But do an a& of friendſhip to their own. Dryden. 
(2.) * Whatſoever poſitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eaſily as 
he can add together the ideas of two days, or two * 
CRE. 
A'ppaBLE. adj. [from add. That to which ſomething 
may be added. Addible is more proper. It ſignifies more 
properly that which may be added. 
number in every addition is called the addable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the num- 
ber invented by the addition, the or ſum. Cocker. 
To ApDE'CIMATE, v. a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or aſ- 
certain tithes, „ 
To Appe'em. v. a. [from deem.] To eſteem; to account. 
This word is now out of uſe, 
She ſcorns to be addeem'd fo worthleſs-baſe, 
As to be mov'd to ſuch aninfamy. Daniel's Civ. Wars. 
A'Dpes. 2. [ Axten, Ærron, Nadene, as it ſeems from 
enten, Sax. poiſon.] A ſerpent, a viper, a poiſonous rep- 
tile ; perhaps of any ſpecies. In common language, ad- 
ders and ſnakes are not the ſame. | 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 


Dryden. 


Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? Shakeſp. 
An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder (tang. Shakeſp. 


The adder teaches us where to ſtrike, by her curious and fear- 

ful defending of her head. Taylor. 

A'pDER's-GRASS. 2. / The name of a plant, imagined by 
Skinner to be ſo named, becauſe ſerpents lurk about it. 


A'pper's-TONGUE. #./. [ophiogloſſum, Lat.] The name 
of an herb. 
r ſeeds are produced on a 
e, which re a ſerpent's tongue; which ſeed is con- 
n Miller. 
The moſt common ſimples are comfrey, b agrimony, 
ſanicle, paul's-betony, fluellin, periwincle, adders tongue. 


Wiſem. Surg. 
A'dDsr's-WwORT. . / An herb ſo named, on account of 
its virtue, real or ſuppoſed, of curing the bite of ſerpents. 
A'DDiBLE. adj. [from add.] Poſſible to be added. See 
1 — 
ec idea it can get of infinity, is the confuſed, in- 
comprehenſible remainder of endleſs, 4454 numbers, which 
affords no proſpe& of ſtop, or boundary. 
AnpisULITY. 3. , [from addible.] 
being added. 
is endleſs addition, — if any one like the 
better) of numbers, ſo to 9 
= 12 inct idea of infinity. Locte. 
ol. I. f 


To ADDICT. v. a. {addico, Lat. 


A'pDICTEDNESS. 2. . [from addicted. 


App1cT10N. 2. / [addictio, | 


App1'T1oN. 2. / [from add. 
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elaftical moti- A'pD1CE. 2. for which we corruptly ſpeak and write a4. 


from adere, Sax. an axe. 

The addice hath its blade made thin and ſomewhat arching. 
As the axe hath its parallel to its handle, fo the addice 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a baſil on its 
inſide to its outer edge. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
J 1. To devote, to dedi- 
cate, in a ſenſe ; which is rarely uſed. 2. It 1s 
commonly taken in a bad ſenſe ; as, he addicted himſelf 
to vice. 3. To devote one's ſelf to any perſon, party, or 
perſuaſion. A Latiniſm. 

(1.) Ye know the houſe of Stephanus, that they have addi7- 
ed themſelves to the miniſtry of the ſaints. 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 
(3-) I am neither author or fautor of any ſect: I will have no 
man addi hi to me ; but if I have any thing right, de- 
fend it as truth's. Ben. Sobaſon. 

The quality or 
ſtate of being addicted, 

Thoſe know how little I have remitted of my former ad- 
dictedneſs to make chymical experiments. Boyle. 

Lee] 1. The act of devoting, 
or giving up. 2. The ſtate of being devoted. 
It is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courſes vain ; 


His c ies unletter'd, rude and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. 


Shake/. 


An A'DDITAMENT. z.  additamentum, Lat.] The addition, 


or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with braſs, nor other metals, of 
itſelf, by ſimple fire: fo as the enquiry muſt be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament, and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In a palace there is firſt the caſe or fabrick, or moles of the 
ſtructure itſelf ; and, beſides that, there are certain additaments 
that contribute to its ornament and uſe ; as, various furniture, 
rare fountains and aqueducts, divers W appendicated to it. 

ale s Orig. of Mank. 

1. The act of adding one 
thing to another ; oppoſed to diminution. 2. Additament 
or the thing added. 3. In arithmetick. 4. In law. A 
title given to a man over and above his chriftian name and 
ſurname, ſhewing his eſtate, degree, occupation, trade, 
age, place of dwelling. Corvell. 
1.) The infinite diſtance between the Creator and the no- 
bleſt of all creatures, can never be meaſured, nor exhauſted by 
endleſs addition of finite degrees. Bentley. 

(2.) It will not be modeitly done, if any of our own wil- 
dom intrude or interpoſe, or be willing to make additions to 


what Chriit and his Apoſtles have defign'd. HammaonZ. 
Some ſuch reſemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laſt evening's talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition ſtrange ! Melten. 


The aboliſhing of vil nage, together with the cuſtora per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of ſelling their lands, was a mighty 
addition to the of the commons. Swift. 

(3.) Addition is the reduction of two or more numbers of 
like kind together into one ſum or total. Cock. Aten. 

4+) Only retain 

The name, and all th' addition to a king; 

The ſway, revenue, execution, 

Beloved fons, be yours ; which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th* applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 

Cams Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th' addition nobly ever. 

Shakeſp. Coriulænus. 

There aroſe new diſputes upon the perſons named by the 
king, or rather againſt the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon. 


Shakef. K. Lear. 


„ Apd1i'T1ONAL. adj. [from addition.] That which is added. 


Our kalendar being once reformed and ſet right, it may be 
kept ſo, without any conſiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, ut the end of 
N * years. | ; on Time. 

greateſt wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
2 in ſo good an underſtanding, and ated pne an- 


ADD 


her with ſo much generoſity, that each of them receives an 
udditioncl luſtre from his cotemporaries. Addiſon. 
They include in them that very kind of evidence, which 1s 
ſuppoled to be powerful 3 and do, withal, afford us ſeveral 
1 additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atterb. 
ApnrTioxAL.n. T \dditament; ſomething added. Not in uſe. 
May be ſome little ad.litional may further the Ma 6 

acon. 


A'ppitorY. adj. [from add.] That which has the power 


or quality of adding. 

The ad /itory fiction gives to a great man a larger ſhare of re. 
putation than belongs to him, to enable him to ſerre ſome good 
end cr purpoſe. Arbuthn. 

A'DDLE. «dj. {ſrom atel, a diſeaſe, Sax. according to Skir- 
ner and Junius; perhaps from Foel, idle, barren, unfruit- 
fal.] Originally applied to eggs, and ſignify ing ſuch as 
rioduce nothiag, but grow rotten under the hen; thence 
transferred to brains that produce nothing. 

There's one with trunckeon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too freſh or addle ; 

And ſtill at random, as he goes, 

Among the rabhls rout beſtows. Hudibras. 

After much ſolitarineſs, faſting, or long ſickneſs, their brains 
were cle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads of 
wit. Burton on Melancholy. 

Thus far the poet; but his brains grow addle : 
Aral all the reſt is purely from this noddle. Dryden. 
Te Abt, v. a. [from addle, adi] To make addle; to 
corrupt; to make barren, 

Tli's is alſo evideneed in eggs, whereof the ſound ones ſink, 
and ſuch as are added ſẽwim; as do alfo thoſe that are termed 
Fypanemie, or wind-eggs. Brown's Vulg. Er. 


To A'DDLE. v. 2. To grow; to encreaſe. Obſolete. 
Where ivy embraceth the tree very ſore, 
Kill ivy, elſe tree will addle no more. Tuſſer . Huſb. 
A'DDLE-PATED. adj. Having addled brains See AppLE. 


Poor ſlaves in metre, dull and addle-pated, 

Who rhyme below even David's pfalms tranflated. Dryden. 

2% ADDRESS. v. x. [addrefſer, Fr. from deregar, Span. 
from dirigo, irectum, Lat.] 1. To prepare one's ſelf to 
enter upon any action; as, he addreſſed himſelf to the work. 
It has zo before the thing 2, To get ready; to put in 

a ſtate for immediate uſe. 3. To apply to another by 
worde, with various formas of conſtruction. 4. Sometimes 
without a prepoſition. 5. Sometimes with 7. 6. Some- 


AppkrE'ss. 2. /. [addrefſe, Fr. 


AD E 


His vows to great Apollo thus addreſt. 
His ſuit was common; but, above the reſt, 
To both the brother-princes thus addreft. ; Dryden. 
(8.) The repreſentatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addreſs" d the > to have it recalled. Swift. 


Dryden, 


1. Verbal application to 
any one, by way of per uaſion, petition. 2. Courtſhip, 
3. Manner of addreſſing another; as, we ſay, a man of an 
happy or a pleaſing addreſs ; a man of an aukward adareſs. 
4. Skill, dexierity. 5. Manner of directing a letter; a 
tlenſe chiefly mercantile. 
1.) Henry, in knots involving Emma's name, 

Had half confeſs'd and half concealed his flame 

Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 

That, as the wound, the paſſion might encreaſe. Prior. 

Moſt of the perſons, to whom theſe addreſſes are made, are 
not wiſe and ſkilful judges, but are influenced by their own ſin- 
ful appetites and paſlions. Watte Improvem. of the Mind. 

(2.) They often have reveal d their paſſion to me: 

But, tell me, whoſe addreſs thou favour'it moſt ; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addiſon. 

A gentleman, whom, I am fure, you yourſelf would have 
approved, made lus addreſſes to me. Addiſor. 

(4.) I could produce innumerable inſtances from my own 
obſervation, of events imputed to the profound {kill and pou 
of a miniſter, which in reality, were either mere effects of negli- 
gence, weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or pride, or at beſt, but the 
natural courſe of things left to the.nſelves. Swift. 


Appke'sstn. 2. / [from addre/s.] The perſon that addreſ- 


ſes or petitions. 


Appu'crnT. adj. [ adducens, Lat.] A word applied to thoſe 


muſcles that bring forward, cloſe, or draw together the 
parts of the body to which they are annexed. uincy. 


To Appu'Lce. v. à. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To 


{weeten ; a word not now in uſe. 

Thus did the French ambaſſadors, with great ſhow of their 
king's affection, and many ſugared words, ſeek to addulce all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon's Henry VII. 


AveLins. . from ædel, Sax. illuſtrious, ] A word of 


honour among the Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king's children: king Edward the Confeſſor, being with- 
out iſſue, and intending to make Edgar his heir, called 
ham adeling. Covell. 


times with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he addrefſed Apteno'crapny. 2. / [from &3o and yedgu, Gr] A 


himſelf to the general. 7. Sometimes with the accu- 
ſa ve of the matter of the addreſs, which may be the no- 
r1inat:ve to the paſſive. S. To addreſs [in law] is to ap- 
ply to the king in form. | | 

(.) With him the Palmer cke, in habit ſad, 


Himſelf addreft to that adventure hard. Fairy Qu. 
It lifted up its head, and did addreſs | 
Itſeif to motion, like as it would ſpeak. Sh. Hamlet. 


Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addreſs d himſelf on foot to fingle fight. 
(2.) They fell dizeftly on the Engliſh battle; whereupon the 
carl of Warwick addreſſed his men to take the flank. Hay. 
Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
Aud eff mighty power, which were on foot, 


In his own condu rpoſcly to take 
His brother here. wy ? Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Shakeſp. 


To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueſt, 
To-morrow for the march we are addreft. 
(.) To fuch I would addreſs with this molt affectionate 
n. Decay of Piety. 
Among the croud, but far above the reſt, 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addreft. Dryden. 
Are not your orders to addreſs the ſenate ? A * 
(5.) Addreſſing to Pollio, his patron, and himſelf no 
vulgar poet, he began to aſſert his native character, which is 
ſublimity. Dryden. 
(:) The young hero had addreſſed his prayers to him 
for his aſſiſtance, Dryden, 
The prince humſelf, with awful dread poſleſp'd, 


A'DEQUATE. adj. [ adequatzs, Lat.] 


treatiſe of the glands. 


Ape'mPpT1ON. a / [adimo, ademptum, Lat] Taking away, 


privation. Dig. 


Ave'eT. = /. [from adeptus, Lat. that is adeptus artem.) He 


that is completely ſkilled in all the ſecrets of his art, I: 
is, in its original ſigniſication, appropriated to the chymiſts, 
but is now extended to other artilts. 

Pope. 


The preſervation of chaſtity is eaſy to true adepts, 

If there be really ſuch adept philoſophers as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are maſters of 
extremely potent menſtruums. Boyle. 
Equal to ; proportio- 
nate; correſpondent to, ſo as to bear an exact reſem- 
blance or proportion. It is uſed generally in a figurative 
ſenſe, and often with the particle zo. | 

Contingent death ſeems to be the whole cdequate object of 

ar c ; but a nece and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 


eneſs into the ſtouteſt heart. on Conſumyp. 
The arguments were , E 4 
South. 


compals 2 8. 
All our ſimple ideas are adequate ; becauſe, being nothi 
but the effects of certain s in things, 1 


Dryden. Ape'pT. adj. Skilful ; thoroughly verſed. 


God to uce ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
reſpondent and adequate to thoſe Locle. 

hoſe are adequate ideas, which their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are but a or incora- 


ADH 


ad · [from adequate.) 1. In an adequate 
juſtneſs of repreſentation ; with exactnels 
2. Is is uſed with the particle 70. 


wo gy Ado two things : firſt, 
ondly, that it is ſuch a debt as is left 
to every man s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. Scuth. 


2.) Piety is the neceſſary Chriſtian virtue, proportioned 
Jn Meg the omniſcience and ſpirituality of that infinite 
Deity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
A'DEQUATENESS. . , [from adequate.] The ſtate of being 
adequate; juſtneſs of repreſentation ; eſs of pro- 
portion. . ; 
ApesPo'TICK. adj. Not abſolute ; not deſpotick. 
T ADHE'RE. v. [ adhere, . 1. To ſtick to; as, 
wax to the finger ; with zo before the thing, 2. To ſtick, 
in a figurative ſenſe ; to be conſiſtent ; to hold together. 
3. To remain firmly fixed to a party, perſon, or opinion. 
(2.) Why every thing adberes together, that no dram of a 
ſcruple, no ſeruple of a ſcruple, no incredulous or unſafe cir- 
cumſtance Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
(3.) Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you; 
And ſure I am, two men there are not living, 
Shakeſp. Haml. 


To whom he more adheres. 

Every man of ſeuſt will with me, that ſingularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adberes to 
the dictates of conſcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 

Aprxe'rENCE. . / [from adhere.] Sce ADnEsION, 1, 
The quality of adhering, or ſticking ; tenacity. 2. In a 
figurative ſenſe, fixedneſs of mind; ſteadineſs ; fidelity, 

(1. 2.) The firm adberence of the Jews to their religion is no 
leſs remarkable than their diſperſion ; conſidering it as perſecut- 


A'orQUATELY. 
manner ; with 
of proportion. 

(r.) Gratitude conſiſts 
that it is a debt; and, ſec 


ed or contemned over the whole earth. * 
A conſtant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad 8 
on any conſtitution. buthn. on Alim. 


Plain good ſenſe, and a firm adherence to the point, have 
proved more effectual than thoſe arts, which are contemptuouſly 
called the ſpirit of negociating. Swift. 

ADdne'RENCY. 7, [The ſame with adberence.] 1. Steady 
attachment. 2. That which adheres. 

(1. 2.) Vices have a native adberency of vexation. 

Decay of Piety. 
Apne'rENT. adj. [from adbere.] 1. Sticking to. 2. Unit- 
ed with. 
(1.) Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ſtuck adberent, and ſuf] hung. 

(2.) Modes are faid to be in t or 
per or i . Adberent or i modes ariſe from the 
joining of ſome accidental fubſtance to the chief ſubject, which 
yet ſeparated from it ; ſo when a bowl is wet, or a boy 
apt ry theſe are adberent modes ; for the water and the 
clothes are dictinct ſubſtances which adhere to the bowl, or to 
the boy. Wattss Logick. 

ADHE'RENT. x. from adhere.) 1. The perſon that ad- 
heres ; one that ſupports the cauſe, or follows the fortune 
of another ; a follower, a partiſan. 2. Any thing out- 
1 to a perſon. 

(1.) Princes muſt give protection to their ſubj and adbe- 
rents, when worthy 1 ſhall require it. — Raleigb. 

A new war muſt be undertaken upon the advice of thole, 
who, with their partizans and adherents, were to be the ſole 


Pope. 
ent, that is, pro- 


gainers by it. Swift. 
(2.) When they cannot ſhake the main fort, muſt try if 
they can poſſeſs themſelves of the outworks, raiſe ſome pre- 


_ againſt his diſcretion, his humour, his carriage, and 
is extrinſic adberents. Gowernm. of the Tongue. 
Abus ER. n. /. [from adbere.] He that adheres. 
He ought to be indulgent to tender conſciences ; but, at the 
_ fame time, a firm adberer to the eſtabliſhed church. Swift. 
Abur'stox. x. , [adbefo, Lat.] 1. The act or ſtate of 
ſticking to ſomething. Adbefex is generally uſed in the 
natural, and adberence in the metaphorical ſenſe : as, the 
adbefion of iron to the magnet ; adherence of a client to 
bis patron. 2. It is ſometimes taken, like adberence, fi- 
—_ for firmneſs in an opinion, or ſteadineſs in a 
ractice 


01.) Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, 


. Thomc 
Di#. 7, ADHIBIT. v.a.[adhibeo, Lat.] To apply; to make ute 


AID 1 
if they be conveniently ſhaped for adhe/ion, ſtick to one ano- 


ther, as well as ſtick to this ſpirit ? Boyle. 
The reſt conſiſting wholly in the ſenſible con ion, as 
ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, or leſs, firm efron of the 


parts, as hard and ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 
Prove that all things, on occaſion, 
Love union, and defire adheſion. Prior. 
(2.) The fame want of ſincerity, the ſame adbeſior to vice, 
and averſion from goodneſs, will be equally a reaſon for their 


rejecting any proof whatſoever. Atterbury. 
Apne'sive. adj. [from adhefion.] Sticking ; tenacious. 
If flow, yet adhefive to the tract, 
Hot-fteaming up. 


on. 

of. 

Salt, a nece ingredient. in all ſacrifices, was adhibited 
and required in this view only as an emblem of purification. 

Prefid. Forbes's Letter to a Biſhop, 

Apnisr'T10N, 2. /. [from adbibit.] Application; uſe. Di. 

Apja'cency. . /. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 1. The ſtate of 
lying cloſe to another thing. 2. That which is adjacent. 
Nee ADJACENT. 

(1. 2.) Becauſe the Cape hath ſea on both ſides near it, and 

other lands, remote as it were, equidiſtant from it; therefore, 
at that point, the needle is not diſtracted by the vicinity of adja- 
cencies. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Apja'cenT. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying near or cloſe ; 
bordering upon ſomething. 

It may corrupt within itſelf, although no part of it iſſue into 
the body adjacent. ; Bacon. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, ſuch as water, have no ſenſible 
reflection but in their external ſuperficies, where they are ad- 

jacent to other mediums of a different denſity. Newton. 

ADja'cenT. =. / That which lies next another. 

The ſenſie of the author goes viſibly in its own train, and the 
words receiving a determined ſenſe Com their companions and 
adjacents, will not conſent to give countenance and colour to 
what muſt be ſupported at any rate. Locke. 

Ap1a'eHoRous. adj. [avapte®-, Gr.] Neutral; particu- 
larly uſed of ſome ſpirits and ſalts, which are neither of 
an acid or alkaline nature. | uincy. 

Our adiaphorous ſpirit may be obtained, by diſtilling the liquor 
that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 

AblArHOR V. 2. {| ava$02ia, Gr.] Neutrality ; indifference. 

To ADJECT. v. a. [adjicio, adfectm, Lat.] To add to; 
to put to another thing. 

Apje'cT10N. 2 / [adjectis, Lat.) 1. The act of adjecting, 
or adding. 2. The thing adjected, or added. 

That unto every pound of ſulphur, an adjefion of 
one ounce of quickſilver; cr unto every pound of petre, one 
ounce of ſal-armoniac, will much intend the force, and conſe- 
quently the report, I find no verity. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

AnjecTiT1OUs. adj. [from adjedtion.] Added; thrown in 
upon the reſt. 

A'pjecTive. n. /. [adjefivum, Lat.] A word added to a 
noun, to ſignify the addition or ſeparation of ſorie qua- 
lity, circumſtance, or manner of being; as god, Lad, are 
adjefives, becauſe, in ſpeech, they are app led to nuns, 
to modify their ſignifeation, or intimate the manucr of 
exiſtence in the things ſignifed thereby, 

Clarke's Lat. Gram. 

All the verſification of Claudian is included within the com- 
paſs of four or five lines; perpetually cloſing his ſenſe at the 
end of a verſe, and that verſe commonly which they call golden, 
or two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwix: 
them, to keep the peace. | | Dryden. 

A'DjJECTIVELY. adv. [from adjefive.] After the manner 

ol an adjective ; a term of grammar. | | 

Apis Vl. adv. [from à Dieu, uicd elliptically for à Dieu je 
vous commentde, uſed at the departure of friends.] The 
form of parting, originally importing a commendation 
to the Divine care, but now uled, in a popular ſenſe. 
ſometimes to things inanimate ; farewell, | 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire | 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courſe. , Fairy Queer. 
Uſe n ſpecious ceremony to the noble lords; vou re 
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*cmed yourſelf within the liſt of too cold an adieu; be more 
-xvrefiive to them. Shakeſp. Au cell that ends well. 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
cave thou no hgh, nor ſhed a tear; 
Leit yet my halt-clos'd eye may view 
On earth an object worth its care. Pricr. 
To Apjo'in, v. a. [adjeindre, Fr. adjingo, Lat.] 1. 
To join to; to unite to; to put to, 2. To faſten 
vy a joint or juncture, 
(.) As long who long in populous city pent 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among tte pleafint villages and farms 
Adjun'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Milton. 
Corrections or improvements ſhould be as remarks adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and 
tuperadded to a regular treatiſe, Watts. 
(2.)— As a maſly wheel 
Fixt on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thoutand leſſer things 
Are mortis d and adjn14ed, Shakeſpeare. 
Ty 1\vzo'in. v. 1 Jo be contiguous to; to lye next ſo as 
to have nothing between. 
Th adjoirng fane, th aſſembled Greeks expreſs d, 
anch hunting of the Caledonian beaſt, Dryden. 
1: lcamming any thing, as little ſhould be propoſed to the 
mind ©t once, as is puthble ; and, that being underſtood and 
tuily malicred, proceed to the next adjoining, yet unknown, 
urn le, unperplexed propoſition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally de- 
ngned. Locke. 
To ADJO'CRN. v. a. [adjorrner, Fr.] 1. To put off to 
another day, naming the time ; a term uſed in juridical 
proceedings ; as, ot parliaments, or courts of juſtice. 
2. To put cf; to defer ; to let ſtay to a future time. 
(r.) The queen being abſent, tis a needful fitneſs, 
That we adjourn this court to further day. Shakeſpeare. 
By the king's authority alone, and by his writs they are aſ- 
ſembled, and by him alone are they prorogued and diſſolved ; 
but each houſe may adjours itſelf. Bacon. 
(2.) Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why hatt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due, 
Being all to dolours turn'd. Shakeſp. Cymbel. 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. Dryd. 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpoſe, I 
ſhall adjourn the conſideration of it to another occahon. 
Mood to. Nat. Hiſt. 
Apjo'URNMENT. A. /, [adjournment. Fr.] 1. An aſſign- 
ment of a day, or a putting off till another day. 2 Pe- 
lay ; procraltination ; diſmiſſion to a future time. 
(1.) Adjournment in cyre, an appointment of a day, when 
the juſtices in eyre mean to fit again. Covell. 
(2.) We will and we will not, and then we will not again, 
and we will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournment 5 
from time to time, out of a fantaſtical levity that holds us off 
and on, betwret hawk and buzzard. L' Eftrange. 
A'pirous adj {adipeſus, Lat.] Fat: Die. 
Abstr. n. / [adicus, Lat] A paſſage for the conveyance of 
water under ground ; a paſſage under ground in general : 
- a term among the minemen. | 
For Gon away the water, they ſtand in aid of ſundry 
devices >: Bi s, pumps and wheels, driven by a ſtream, and 
r „ filling and emptying two buckets. Carew. 
The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it being impoſſible 
to make any adits or ſoughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could futfice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 


App1'T10N. =. / [from adeo, aditum, Lat.] The act of go- 

ö ing to another. Dia. 

To Apju'pce. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 1. To give the 

thing controverted to one of the parties by a judicial ſen- 

tence ; with the particle to before the perſon. 2. To ſen- 

tence, or condemn to a puniſhment; with 10 before the 
thing. 3. Simply, to judge; to decree ; to determine. 


(i.) The way of diſputing in the ſchools is by infilting on one 


A'DJUMENT. 2. /. 
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topical argument; by the ſucceſs of which, victory 1d 44. 
judged to the opponent, or defendant. Locke. 
e great competitors for Rome 

C:zefar and Pompey on Pharſalian plains, 
Where ſtern Bellona, with one final ſtroke, * 
Adjudg d the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 


(2. ) But though thou art adjudged to the death 
Yet I will favour thee in what I can. Shakeſpeare. 


3.) He adjudged him unworthy of his triendſhip, ſing 
1 5 to 2 wrong he had received. all, 
Anjuvica'Tion. 2. , [adjudicatio, Lat.] The act of 


judging, or of granting ſomething to a litigant, by a ju- 
dicial ſentence. : 

To ADJUDICATE. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] To adjudge; 
to give ſomething controverted to one of the litigants, by 
a ſentence or deciſion. 15 

To A'djucaTE. v. a. [ adiugo, Lat.] To yoke to; to join 
to another by a yoke. Dick. 

(adi umentum, Lat.] Help; ſupport. Did, 

A'DJUNCT. » J [adjunfum, Lat.] 1. Something adhe- 
ren: or united to another, though not eſſentially part of it. 
2. A perſon joined to another. This ſenſe rarely occurs, 

(1.) Learning is but an adjunct to ourſelf, 

And where we are, our learning likewiſe 1s. "bakeſp. 

But I make haſte to conſider you as abſtracted from a court, 
which (if you will give me leave to uſe a term of logick) is on- 
ly an adjunct, not a propriety, of happineſs. den. 

The talent of diſcretion,” in its ſeveral adjuncts and circum- 
ſtances, is no where fo ſerviceable as to the clergy. Swi/t. 

(2.) He made him the aſſociate of his heir-apparent, together 
with the lord Cottington (as an abjunct of ſingular experience 
and truſt) in foreign travels, and in a buſineſs of love. Wettor. 

A'pjuxcT. ad}. Vaited with ; immediately conſequent. 

So well, that what you bid me 3 

Th that m were adjunct to m x 

I'd . . , Shakeſd. King Jobn. 

Apju'xncTion. 2. , [adjun#io, Lat.] 1. The act of ad- 
joining, or coupling together. 2. The thing joined. 

Apju'xcTi1ve. . /. (adj unctivus, Lat.] 1. He that joins, 
2. That which is joined. 

Anjura'Tion. 3. / [adjaratio, Lat.] 1. The act of ad- 
juring, or propoling an oath to another. 2. The form of 
oath propoſed to anather. 

When theſe learned men ſaw ſickneſs and frenzy cur- 
ed, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to ſilence, the dæmons and 
evil ſpirits forced to confeſs themſelves no gods, by perſons, 
who only made uſe of prayer and adjurations in the game 
their crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their Saviour's 
power on the like occaſions ! Addiſon on the Chrift. Religion. 

To ADJU'RE. v. a. [adjuro, Lat.] To impoſe an oath up- 
on another, preſcribing the form in which he ſhall ſwear. 

Thou know'it, the magiſtrates 

And princes of my country came in perſon, 

Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg'd, 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of religion, preſs'd how juſt it was, 

How honourable. 

Ve lamps of heay'n ! he ſaid, and lifted high 

His hands now free, thou venerable ſky }! 

Ye facred altars | from whoſe flames ] fed, 

Be all of you adjured. Dryden. 

To ADJUST. v. a. [adjufter, Fr.] 1. To regulate ; to put 
in order ; to ſcttle in the right form. 2. To reduce to 
the true ſtate or ſtandard ; to make accurate. 3. To make 
conformable. It requires the particle zo before the thing 
to which the conformity is made. 

(1.) Your Lordſhip removes all our difficulties, and ſupplies. 
all our wants, faſter than the moſt viſionary projector can N . 

(2.) The names of mixed modes, for the moſt part, wan 
ſtandards in nature, whereby men may rectify and acjuf their 
ſignification ; therefore they are very various and dou . 

(3.) As to the accomplifhment of this remarkable prophecy, 

whoever reads the account given by Joſephus, without knowing 


want 
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i charater, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold, 
h15 54 think the hiſtorian had been a Chriſtian, and that he had 
nothing elſe in view, but to adjuff the event to the prediction. 


Addiſon. 
Apju's TMENT. 2. / uftement, Fr.] 1. Regulation; 
the act of putting in Line ; ſettlement. 2. The ftate of 
being put in method, or regulated. 3 
(r.) The farther and clearer adiafment of this affair, I am 
conftrained to adjourn to the treatiſe; Woodward. 
(2) It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when 
we conceive of it as an inftrument made to ſhew the hour: but 
it is a learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows 
all the ſeveral parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and of each part. 
A'pjuTanT. 2. A petty officer, whoſe duty is to aſſiſt 
the major, by diſtributing the pay, and overſeeing the 
puniſhment, of the common men. 


To ADJU'TE. v. a. [adjuvo, _ Lat.] Tohelp; 
do concur: a word not now in ule. 
For theve be 
Six batchelors as bold as he, 
Adjuting to his company; 
And — one hath his livery. Ben. Jobnſ. Under-<woods. 


Avju'tor. / |adjutor, Lat.] A helper. Die. 
Apju'tory. adj. [adj atorius, Lat.] That which helps. Die. 
An Apju'Trix ./ [Lat.] She who helps. Dick. 
A'pjuvanT. adj. [adjuvans, Lat.] Helpful; uſeful. Die. 


To A'DjuUvaTe. v. 4. [adjuvo, Lat.] To help; to further; 


to put forward. Die. 

ADME'ASUREMENT. 2. / [See Measune.] The adjuſt- 
ment of proportions ; the act or prattice of meaſuring 
according to rule, 

Admeaſurement is a writ, which lieth for the bringing of thoſe 
to a mediocrity, that uſurp more than their part. It lieth in 
two caſes: one is admeaſurement of dower, where the 
widow of the deceaſed holdeth from the heir, or his ian, 
more in the name of her dower, than belon to her. The 

other is admeaſurement of paſture, which heth between thoſe 
that have common of paſture appendant to their freehold, 
or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or more, do 
ſurcharge the common with more cattle than they ought. Cowell. 

In ſome counties they are not much acquainted with admea- 
ſurement by acre; and the writs contain twice or thrice 
lo many acres more than the land hath. Bacon. 

ADMENSURA'TION. =. / [ad and menſura, Lat] The 
act, or practice, of meaſuring out to each his part. 


Apmr'NICLE. . / [adminiculum, Lat.] Help; ſupport ; fur- 
Die 


therance. b 
Apmini'CULAR. adj. [from admniniculum, Lat.] That which 
gives help. Di# 


To ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminiftro, Lat.] 1. To give; 
to afford; to ſupply. 2. To act as the miniſter or agent 
in any employment or office ; generally, but not always, 
with ſome hint of ſubordination ; as, to adminifter the 

ent 3. To adminiſter juſtice; to diſtribute 
right. 
ſter an oath ; to propoſe or require an oath authoritative- 
ly. 6. To adminiſter phyfſick ; to give phyfick as it is 
wanted. 7. To adminifter to; to contribute; to bring ſup- 
lies. 8. To periorm the office of an adminiſtrator, in 
w. See ADMINISTRATOR. 
1.) Let bland 
* their tepid a 
Naught fear he from 4 weſt, whoſe gentle warmth 
Diſc well the earth's all-teeming womb. 
(2.) For forms of government let fools conteſt, 


Phillips. 


Whate'er. is beſt adminefter'd, ia beſt. Pops. 
() Have not they the old popiſh cuſtom of adminiſtering 
bleſſed ſacrament of the euchariſt with wafer-cakes ? 


(5. Swear. by the that you awe to heavy! 
To keep the eat — 3 5 
ge dia was * on mens ſhoulders, adminmftering 


are. 


Wafer's Voyage, 


Watti's Logich. 
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(7.) 1 muſt not omit, that there is a fountain riſing in the 
upper of my garden, which forms, a little wandering rill, 
and mfters to the pleaſure, as well as the plenty, of the 


ace. Spectator, No. 477. 
(8.) Neal's order was never performed, 


becauſe the execu- 
toi s durſt not adminfler Arbuthn. and Pope. 


To ADM1/NISTRATE. b. 4. [ adminiftro, Lat.] To exhibit ; 


to give as phyſick. Not in Uſe. 
ey have the ſame effefts in 


he , —_ medicine, when inwardly 
admimftr ated to animal bodies. b 


Woodward. 


ADMINISTRATION. 2. / [adminiftratio, Lat.] 1. The act of 


adminiſtering or conducting any employment; as, the 
conducting the publick affairs ; diſpenſing the laws. 2. 
The active or executive part of government. 3 Col- 
lectively, thoſe to whom the care of publick affairs is 
committed. 4. Diſtribution ; exhibition; diſpenſation. 
(1.) I then did uſe the perſon of your father ; 
The image of his pow'r lay then in me: 
And in th' adminiftration of his law, 
While I was buſy tor the commonwealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. Shakeſd. 
In the ſhort time of his mftration, he ſhone fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the h:at of a Ruſſian ſummer, he 
ripened the fruits of in a cold climate. Dryden. 
(2.) It may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, that the adminifiration 
cannot be placed in too few hands, nor the legiſlature in too 
many. - | | Swift. 
(4.) There is, in facraments, to be obſerved their force, and 
their form of adminiſtration. Hecker. 
the univerſal adminiſtration of grace, begun by our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour, en by his apoſtles, carried on by their im- 
mediate ſucceſſors, and to be compleated by the reſt to the 
world's end ; all types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 
Sprat's Serm. 
ADM1'NISTRATIVE. adj. [from adminiftrate.] That which 
adminiſters; that by which any one adminiſters. 
ADmMINISTRA'TOR. 3. / [ adminiſtrator, Lat.] 1. Is pro- 
perly taken for him that has the goods of a man dying in- 
teſtate, committed to his charge by the ordinary, and is 
accountable for the ſame, whenever it ſhall pleaſe the or- 
dinary to call upon him thereunto. Cowell 2. He that offi- 
ciates in divine rites. 3 He that conducts the government. 
(1.) He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obſerve what 
became of the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom of 
Caſtile, and whether he did hold it in his own right, or as ac{- 
miniſtratum to his daughter. Bacon Henry VII. 
(2.) I feel my conſcience bound to remember the death of Chriſt 
with ſome ſociety of chriſtians or other, ſince it is a moſt plain 
command; whether the perſon, who diitributes theſe elements, 
be only an occaſional or a ſettled adminftr ator. Watts. 
(J.) The reſidence of the prince, or chief adminifrator, of 
the civil power. Saut. 
ADmM1'NISTRATRIX. #. [Lat.] She who adminiſters in 
conſequence of a will. 
ADMINISTRA'TORSHIP. . / 
office of adminiſtrator. 


[from admi nifrator.] The 


4. To adminiſter the facraments. 5. To admini- ADMIRABILITY. z. /. [ admirabilis, Lat.] The quality or 


ſtate of being admirable . 
A'DMIRABLE. adj. [adairadilis, Lat.) To be admired ; 
worthy of admiration ; of power to excite wonder : al- 
ways taken in. a good ſenſe, and applied cither to perions 
or things. 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more adn:7able is his 
praiſe, that he will not hurt. Sidney. 
God was with them in all their affliftions, and, at length, 
by working their adzzrable deliverance, did ceitify that they 
ſerved him not in vain. | | . Hooker, 
What admirable things occur in the remains of ſeveral other 
iloſaphers-? Short, 1 confeſs, of the rules of chriſtianity, 
t generally above the lives af chriſtians. . South"s Ferm. 

3 —— You can at moſt 
* an indiff rent lover's praife pretend : 
ut you wauld ſpoil an adairab e friend. 


Dryden. 


yick A!omirRABLENEss. . / ffrom admirable.) "Phe quality of 


being admirable ; the power of raiſmy wonder. 
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A vitinaBLy. atv. [from admirable] So as to raiſe won- 
der ; in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is the moſt ſpacious cf any I ever ſaw, and ſo 
admirably well contrived, that, from the very depth of the 
age, the loweſt found may be heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt 
part of the audience, as in a whiſpering place; and yet, rai 
your voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo 
to cauſe the lealt confuſion. Addiſon. 

4 DMIRAL. / {amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. An olfe-r or magiſtrate that has the government of the 
ing: navy, and the hearing and determining all cauſes, 
a wel] civil az criminal, belonging to the ſea. Cowell. 
2 The chief commander oft a fleet. 3. The ſhip 
which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

(2.) He olſo, in battle at ſea, overthrew Rodericus Ro- 
tundus, atmiral of Spain; in which fight the adral, with 
his fon, were both {lain, and even of his gallies taken. Kolles. 

Make the tea ſhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englith youth flock to their admiral. Walter. 
(3.) The admiral galley, wherein the emperor himſelf was, 

by great miſchance, truck upon a land. | Kmolles. 

AbwiRalinte. / [from aral]! The office or power 
ot an admiral. 

AomuinvLTY.n /. [amiraulte, Fr.] The power, or officers, 
appointed for the adminiitration of naval affairs. 

AvmiRka'TION. n. / [admiratio, Lat.] 1. Wonder; the 
act of admiring or wondering. 2. It is taken ſometimes 
in a bad ſenſe, though generally in a good. 

(r.) Indu'd with human voice, and human ſenſe, 
Reaſcning to admiration. Milton. 
The paſſions always move, and therefore, conſequently, 

pleaſe ; for, without motion, there can be no delight : which 
cannot be conſidered but as an active paſſion. When we view 
thoſe elevated ideas of nature the reſult of that view is admira- 
tien, which is always the cauſe of pleaſure. Dryden. 

There is a pleaſure in admiration, and this is that which pro- 
perly cauſeth admiraiion, when we diſcover a great deal in an 
object, which we underſtand to be excellent; and yet we ſee, 


we know not how much more beyond that, which our under- 


ſtandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. Tillotſon. 
(2.) Your boldneſs I with admiration ſee ; 
What hope had = to gain a queen like me? 
Becauſe a hero forc'd me once away, 
Am I thovght fit to be a ſecond prey ? Dryden. 
70. ADMIRE. v. a. [admirs, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 1. To re- 


gard with wonder: generally in a good ſenſe. 2. It is 
tometimes uſed, in more familiar ſpeech, for to regard 
with love. 3. It in uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. 

(1.) Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admi- 
ration that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed ſtu- 
pidly gazeth at the unwonted effel ; but the philoſophic paſ- 
hon truly admires and adores the ſupreme efficient. Glanwille. 

(3-) You have diſplaced the mirth, broke the good meeting 
With moſt admn d diſorder. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

To Apmi'Re. v.n. To wonder; ſometimes with the par- 
ticle ar. | 

The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the reaſon of a 
man would eaſily have reſted here, and admir d at his own 
contrivance. THT Ray on the Creation. 

An AbulR ER. n. / [from admire.) 1. The perſon that 
wonders, or regards with admiration. 2. In common 
ſpeech, a lover. | 

(1.) Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great 
— had they not been the friends and rers of each 


Addiſen. 
Who moſt to ſhun or hate mankind pretend, 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. | Pope. 

ApmM1r'RINGLY. adv. [from admire.] With admiration ; 
in the manner of an admirer. 

The King very lately ſpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 

fully. 3 Shakeſp. All's u that ends well. 

: ay yet admiringly obſerve, that men uſually 

give freelieſt where they have not - ihe before. Boyle. 

ADMISSIBLE. adj. [admitto, admifſum, Lat.] That which 


may be admitted. 


Abul'ss 10. 2. / {adriffio, Lat. 


Abufrraxcg. 2. / [from admit. 
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Suppoſe that this ſuppolition were admi/ible, yet this would 
not any way be inconlittent with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and lives: Hale's Origi n of Mank- 
1. The act or practice 
of admitting. 2. The ſtate oi being admitted. 3. Ad- 
mittance ; the power of entering, or being admitted. 
4. In the eccleſiaſtical law. 5. The allowance of an ar- 
gument ; the grant of a poſition not tully proved. 

(1.) There was alſo enacted that charitable law, for the ad 
miſſion of poor ſuitors without fre; whereby pour men became 
rather able to vex, than unable to ſue. Bacon Henry VII. 

By means of our folitary ſituation, and our rare adj, ˙ of 
ſtrangers, we know moſt part of the habitable world, and are 
cure unknown. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

(2.) My father ſw you i deſigns purſue ; 


And my admit how d bis fear of you. den, 
God did then exerciſe man's hopes with the s of 
a better paradiſe, or a more intimate admiſſon to himſelf. 
South's Serm. 
Our king deſcends from Jove : 

And hither are we come, by his command, 
To crave admiſſion in your happy land. Dryd. 
(3-) All ſprings have ſome degree of heat, none ever freez- 


ing, no not in the longeſt and ſevereſt froſts; eſpecially thoſe, 
where there is ſuch a ſite and diſpoſition of the ſtrata as gives free 
and eaſy admiſſion to this heat. Mood. Nat. His. 

(4.) It is, when the patron preſents a clerk to a church that 
is vacant, and the biſhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of ſuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by ſaying, Admitto te habilem. 


life" s Parergon. 


A , 
To ADMIT. v. a. [adinizto, Lat.] 1. To ſuffer to enter; 


to grant entrance. 2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office ; 
in which ſenſe, the phraſe of admiſſion into a college, &c. 
is uſed. 3. To allow an argument or poſition. 4. To 
allow, or grant in general; ſometimes with the particle 
of. . 
(1. ) Mirth admit me of thy crew. Milton. 
Does not one table Bavius ſtill admit. Pope. 
(2.) The treaſurer found it no hard matter ſo far to terrify 
him, that for the king's ſervice, as was pretended, he admitted, 
for a ſix-clerk, a perſon recommended by him. Clarendon. 
(3-) Suppole no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ſ be won, 
Admit no ſteel can hurt or wound thy fide, 


And be it heav'n hath thee ſuch favour done. Fairfax. 
This e is like to have the leſs effect on me, ſeeing I 
cannot eaſily admit the inference. Locke. 


(4.) If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be 
exalted, and images raiſe above the life, that leads you inſen- 
ſibly from your own principles to mine. Dryden. 


ApmrTTABLE. adj. [from admit.) The perſon or thing 


which may be admitted. 
- _ oy have not © like thoſe we obſerve in 
ers, t ve no at all, is a paralogiſm 
a fallacy tne needs =o fun to 2 it. = 8 
The clerk, who is preſented, ought to prove to the biſhop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; otherwiſe, the bi- 
ſhop is not bound to admit him: for, as the law then ſtood, a 
deacon was admittable. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
1. The act of admit- 
ting; allowance or permiſſion to enter, 2. The power 
or right of entering. z. Cuſtom, or prerogative, of be- 
ing admitted to great perſons: a ſenſe now out of uſe. 
4. Conceſſion of a poſition. 
(1.) It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it lawful, 


that every man which liſteth ſhould take u him 1 5 
the church; and therefore a 4 is of ſuc Go 


ceſſity, that, without it, there can be no church-polity. 


As to the admittance of the weighty elaſtic parts of the "x 
into the blood, through the coats of the m_—_ it ſeems rug 
_—_— — won dead _ Arbuthnot on Aliment:. 

. — t . 

If I dv line one of their hands ?—'tis gold 


Shakeſd. Cymbeline. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is 
gain admittance into the houſe. 
There's news from Bertram; he deſires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 
This day ſhall end our fears. 

There are 


the readieſt way to 
South*s Sermons. 


ons. 
0 Are ereto; 
112 that 2 * ouls ſucceſſively ſupplied other bo- 
dies, they could y allow the raiſing of fouls from other 
worlds. | | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Jo Abulx. v. 4. [admiſceo, Lat.] To mingle with ſome- 
thing elſe. | 
AomrxT10w. #. from admix.] The union of one body 
with another, by mingling them. 
All metals may be calcined by ſtrong waters, or by admix- 
tion of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. Bacon. 
The elements are no where pure in theſe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, ſure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanville. 
There is no to make a ſtrong and vigorous powder of 
ſaltpetre, without the admixtion of ſulphur. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Aom1xTURE. #. from admix.] The body mingled with 
another ; perhaps ſometimes the aft of mingling. 
Whatever acri 5 i 


„or „ at any time in 
it, muſt be derived from the admixture of another bitter 
ſubſtance, Harvey on Conſumptions. 

A maſs which to the appears to be nothing but mere 
ſimple earth, ſhall, to the ſmell or taſte, diſcover a plentiful ad- 


mixture of ſulphur, alum, or ſome other mineral. 
Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To ADMO'NISH. v. a. [admones, Lat.] To warn of a 
fault; to reprove gently ; to counſel againſt wrong prac- 
tices; to put in mind of a fault or a duty ; with the par- 
ticle of, or againſt, which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 
One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of affairs, 
admoniſhed him againſt that unſkilful piece of ingenuity. 


Dec of P.ety. 

lie of their wicked ways * * 
Shall them admoniſb, and before them ſet 

The paths of righteouſneſs. Milton. 


But when he was admoniſhed by his ſubjet to deſcend, he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
und. Dryden. 
Avmo'nisneR. 2. / [from admoniſh.) The perſon that ad- 
moniſhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 
Horace was a mild admoniſber; a court- ſatyriſt it for the 
gentle times of. Auguſtus. den. 
Apmo'nisHmenT. 2 / [from admoniſh.] Admonition ; the 
notice by which one is put in mind of faults or duties : 
a word not often uſed. 
But yet be in thy ſtudious care. 
— . prevail with me. | 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. p. i. 
To the infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admoniſbment 
Receive, with ſolemn purpoſe to obſerve 
Immutably his ſovereign will, the end 
Of what we are. Milton. 
Abue'niTIox. = , [admenitio, Lat.] The hint of a fault 
or duty; counſel ; gentle reproof. 
They muſt give our teachers leave, for the ſavin 
to mtermingle ſometimes, with other more n things, 
onitton concerning theſe not unneceſſary. Hooker. 
From this admontion they took only occaſion to redouble. 


of ſouls, . 


their fault, and to fleep again; fo that, upon a ſecond and 
third admonition, had nothing to plead for their unſeaſon- 
able drowſineſs. — , South's Ser mont. 
Ano TIoR ER. »./ [from adnonitien] A liberal diſ- 


A D O 
penſer of admonition; 2 general adviſer. A ludicrous 


term. 
Albeit the admonitioners did ſeem at firſt to like no preſcript 


form of prayer at all, but thought it the beſt that their miniſter 
ſhould always be left at li 


to pray, as his own diſcretion 

did ſerve, their defender, and his affociates, have ſithence pro- 

poſed to the world a form as themſelves did like, Hooker. 

Apmo'niTORY. adj. [admonitorius, Lat.] That which ad- 
mon:ſhes. 

The ſentence of reaſon is either mandatory, ſhewing what 
muſt be done; or elſe permiſſive, declaring only what may be 
done; or, thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the moſt con- 
venient for us to do. Hooker. 

ADMuURMURA'TION. „/ [admurmuro, Lat.] The att of 
murmuring, or Whitpering to another. 

To Apmo've. v. a. [ admoveo, Lat.] To bring one thing to 
another. A word not in uſe. | 

If, unto the powder of loadſtone or iron, we admowve the 
north-pole of the loadſtone, the powders, or ſinall diviſions, 

vill ere and conform themſelves thereto. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Apo'. =. /. [from the verb 79 do, with à before it, as the 
French Faire, from à and faire.] 1. Trouble, difficulty. 
2. Buſtle; tumult; bufineſs ; ſometimes with the particle 
about. 3. It has a light and ludicrous ſenſe, implying 
more tumult and ſhew of buſineſs, that the affair is worth: 
in this ſenſe it is of late generally uſed. 

(1.) He took Clitophon priſoner, whom, with much ado, . 
he keepeth alive; the Helots being villainouſly cruel. S-drey. 

They moved, and in the end perſuaded, with much ado, the 
people to bind themſelves by ſolemn oath. Hooker. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale with much 
ado ; he held many parliaments, wherein ſundry laws were 


\ Sir John Davies. 
With much ado, he partly kept awake; | 


Not ſuff ring all his repoſe to take. Dryden. 
(2.) Let's follow, to ſee the end of this ado. Shakeſp. 


All this ado about Adam's fatherhoud, and the greatneſs of 
its power, helps nothing to eſtabliſh the power of thoſe that go- 


vern. Locke. 
(3.) I made no more ado, but took all their ſeven points in 
my target, rhus. Shakeſp. Hen. IV, 
We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two— 
It may be thought we held him careleſsly, | 
Being our kinſman, if we revel much. Shakeſpeare. 
Come, ſays Puſs, without any more ads, tis time to go to 
breakfaſt ; cats don't live upon dialogues. L*Eftrange. 


ADoLE'SCENCE. J. [ adoleſcentia, Lat.] The age ſucceed- 
ApoLE'sCtNcy. ing childhood, and ſucceeded by puber- 
ty; more largely, that part of life in which the body has 
not yet reached its full perfection. 
He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full ſtature, if we believe Joſephus, who places him in the 
laſt adoleſcency, and makes him twenty-five years old. Brown. 
The ſons muſt have a tedious time 6f childhood and adole/- 
cence, before they can either themſelves aſſiſt their parents, or 
enco them with new hopes of poſterity. Bentley. 
To 4005 T. v. a. [ adopto, Lat.] 1. To take a fon by 

choice ; to make him a fon, who was not ſo by birth. 
2. To place any perſon or thing in a nearer relation, than 
they have by nature, to ſomething elle. 

(1.) Were none of all my father's ſiſters left ; 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft; 

None by an uncle's or a 88 ide, 
Vet I could ſome adopted heir provide 

(2.) Whether, adopted to ſome neighb' ring ſtar, 
Thou rolbſt above us, in thy wand'ring race, 

Or, in proceſſion fix d and 5 
Mov'd with the heav'ns majeſtic pace; 

Or call'd to more celeſtial bliſs, 

Thou tread'ſt, with ſeraphims, the vaſt abyſs. 


Drydey-. 


Dryden. 
We are ſeldom at eaſe from the ſolicitation of our natural or 


adgpted defires ; but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneatineſſes, out of 
that ſtock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped 
up, take. the will in their turns. . Locks. 


A D O 


door: ev. adv. [from adapted.] After the manner of 
Sincthing adopted. f 

Adoptedly, as ſchool-maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt affection. Shakeſpeare. 

Ano'rrEs. „V [trom adopt.) » He that gives ſome one by 
choice the rights of a fon. 

A\bo'erion. . J [adoptio, Lat.] 

er taking to one's felt what is not native. 

being adopted. 

(2.) My bed ſhall be abuſed, my reputation gnawn at; and 

{ thall not only receive this villainous wrong, but ftand under 


1. The act of adopting, 
2. The ſtate of 


the alain of abominable terms, and by him that does me 


the wrong. Shakeſpeare. 
She purpos'd, 
When ſhe had fitted you with her craft, to work 
Her fon into th' ation of the crown. Shakeſpeare. 
In every act of our Christian worſhip, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption, that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chriſt. Rogers's Sermons. 
Av'orTivE. adj. [adaptivns, Lat.] 1. He that is adopted 
by another, and made his fon, 
other, and makes him his fon. 
(1.) It is impoſſible an elective monarch ſhould be fo free 


and abſolute as an hereditary; no more than it is poſſible for a 
father to have o full power and intereſt in an tive fon, as 
in a natural, Bacon. 


(2.) An adopted fon cannot cite his adoptive father into 
court, without his leave. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Avo'RABLE. ad;. [ adorable, Fr.] That which ought to be 
adored ; that which is worthy of divine honours. | 

On theſe two, the love of God, and our neighbour, hang 
both the law and the prophets, ſays the adorable Author of 
Chriſtianity ; and the apoſtle ſays, the end of the law is cha- 
rity. Cheyne. 

Apo'rRABLENESS. 2. from adorable, Fr.] The quality of 
being adorable ; worthineſs of divine honours. 

Apo'RABLY. «adv. from adorable.) In a manner worthy of 
adoration, 

Avora'T10N. /. [adoratio, Lat.] 1. The external ho- 
mage paid to the Divinity, diſtint from, mental reve- 
rence. 2. Homage paid to perſons in high place or 
eſtecm. 

(1.) Solemn and ſerviceable worſhip we name, for diſtinc- 
tion ſake, whatſoever belongeth to the church, or public ſo- 
ciety, of God, by way of external advratzon. Hooker. 

It is poſſible to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who believe a ſupreme ex- 
cellent Being, may yet give him no external adoration at all. 

Stillingfleet. 
(2.) O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth: 

What is thy toll, O adoration / 

Art thou nought elſe but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men? 

Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear d, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'ſ thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 

But poiſon d flattery ? Shakeſpeare's Hen. V. 

To ADORE. v. a. [adero, Lat.] 1. To worſhip with ex- 
ternal homage ; to pay divine honours, 2. It is uſed, 
popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or regard ; 
to reverence ; to honour ; to love. 

(1.) The. mountain 1 and Themis they adore, 
reli 


And from her oracles relief implore. D b 
(2.) The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring . Tatler, No. 57. 
Make future times thy equal a& adore, 
And be what brave Oreſtes was before. Pope's Odyſſey. 


ADO'REMENT. 2 /. [from adore.] Adoration; worſhip ; a 
word ſcarcely uſed. 
The prieſts of elder times deluded their apprehenſions with 
ſooth-ſaying, and ſuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
hties to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizards, 
and beetles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Abo RER. x. / [from adere.} 1. He that adores; a wor- Apro'rTNEs. x. / [from 


2. He that adopts an- 


A D R 


ſhipper : a term generally uſed in a low ſenſe; as, by 
lovers, or admirers. 2. A worſhipper; in a ſerious 
ſenſe. 

(1.) Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate 
her nothing; though I profels myſelf her adbrer, not her friend. 

Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Whilſt as th * pageant does appear, 

And echoing crowds ſpeak mighty Venus near ; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly ſtan ; 

Faſt on the utmoſt margin of the land. Prior. 

(2.) He was ſo ſevere an adorer of truth, as not to diſſemble; 
or to ſuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he reſolved not to do. Clarendon. 


To ADO'RN. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] 1. To dreſs; to deck 


the perſon with ornaments. ' 2. To ſet out any place or 
thing with decorations. 3. To embelliſh with oratory 


or elegance of . 

(1. ) He hath cloathed me with the garments of ſalvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteoufneſs, as 1 
decketh himſelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herſelt 
with her jewels. I/aiah, Ixi. 10. 

Vet tis not to adorn and gild each part, 

That ſhews more cot than art; 

Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear. Convley. 

(2.) A gallery aderned with —_— or ſtatues of the in- 
vention of things uſeful to human lite. Conley. 

(3.) This will ſupply mens tongues with many new things, 
to be named, adorned, and deſcribed, in their diſcourſe. Sprat. 

Thouſands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler ſhall adorn; - 
For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Dryden. 


Apo'rx. adj. [from the verb.] Adorned ; decorated: a 


word peculiar to Milton. 
She'll to realities yield all her ſhows, 


Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more. Milton. 


Apo'tnMENT. 2 / [from adorn.) Ornament; embelliſh- 


ment ; elegance : not now 1n ule. | 
This attribute was not given to the earth, while it was con- 
fuſed ; nor to the heavens, before t had motion and adorn- 
ment. Ralrigb's Hiflory of the World. 
She held the very garment of Poſthumus in more reſpect than 
my noble and natural perſon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Avpo'wn adv [from à and down.] Down; on the ground. 


Thrice did ſhe fink adow? in deadly ſound, 


And thrice he her reviv'd with buſy pain. Fairy Queen. 


Apo'wn. prep. Down ; towards the ground; from a higher 


ſituation towards a lower. 
In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Aroſe, and drels'd herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 


Adonwn her ſhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryden 


ADRE'AD. adv. [from à and dread; as, afide, athirſt, aſkeep.) 


In a ſtate of fear; frighted ; terrified : now obſolete. 
And thinking to make all men adread to ſuch a one an ene- 
my, who would not ſpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 
Si 


Abr r. adv. [from a and drift, from drive.) Floating a 


random ; as any, impulſe may drive. 

— en, ſhall this mount 
Of paradiſe, by might of waves be mov d 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood ; 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 


And there take root. Milton. 
It ſeem d a corps adrift to diſtant ſight ; | 

But at a diſtance who could judge aright ? Dryden. 
The cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running adrift, and call their thoughts home from uſeleſs un- 
attentive roving. Locke on Education. 


ADRO'TT. adj. [French.] Dextrous; active; ſkilful. 


An adroit ſtout fellow would ſometimes deſtroy à whole fa- 
mily, with juſtice apparently againſt him the whole time. 
Ferwas's Don Quixote. 


adroit,] Dexterity ; readineſs ; 


ADV 


aRivity. Neither this word, nor arif, ſeem yet com- 
pletely naturalized. ; , 
Abu v. adv. [from 4 and d.] Athirſt; thirſty ; in want 
ink. | 
. that he was his humble ſervant, 
but his well-wiſher ; and would rather be t = maſecon- 
tent, than drink the king's health when he was not adry. ** 
ApsciT!'TI0Us.. adj. [adfcititius, Lat.) That which is 
taken in to complete ſomething elſe, though originally 
extrinſick ; ſupplemental ; additional. | 
AvsTRICT10N. #./. [adftriftio, Lat.] The aft of binding 
together ; and applied, generally, to medicaments and 
applications, which have the power of making the part 
contract. 
7o ADVANCE. v. a. [@vancer, Fr.] 1. To bring for- 
ward, in the local ſenſe. 2. To raiſe to preferment; to 
aggrandize. 3. To improve. 4. To heighten ; to grace; 
to give luſtre to. 5. To ard ; to accelerate. 6. To 
propoſe ; to offer to the publick; to bring to view or 
notice. | 
(1.) Now morn, her rofy in th eaſtern clime 
ing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. Milton. 
I- been ever conſtant in his courſe of advancing 
me; a private gentle woman he made a marchioneis, 


= — N and now he intends * 
innocency with the glory acon. 
The declaration of the greatneſs Mordecai, whereunto the 
ing advanced him. Efther, x. 2 
R effectual to 


precepts of Chriſtianity ? Tillotſon. 
(4-) As the calling dignifies the man, 3 
adyances his calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
has a return with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South Sermons. 

(5. ) Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary Indian 
wheat of itſelf ; and this culture did rather retard than advance. 


Bacon, 
6.) Phedon I hight, quoth he, and do advance 

Mc "— from famous Coradin. Fairy Queen. 

I not advance my opinion againſt the judgment of fo 
great an author; but I think it fair to leave the decifion to 
the publick. Duden. 

Some ne er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the ſpreading notion of the town. Pope. 
To Apvaſnce. v. 2. 1. To come forward. 2. To make 
improvement. 

(.) At this the youth, whoſe vent'rous foul 
of magick art controul, 
Advanc d in open ſight. 

(2.) They who would advance in , and not de- 
ceive and ſwell themſelves with a little articulated air, ſhould 
not take words for real entities in nature, till they can frame 
clear and diſtin& ideas of thoſe entities. Locke. 
Apva'xce. n. J [from to advance.) 1. The act of coming 
forward, 2. A tendency to come forward to meet a 
lover; an act of invitation. 3. Gradual progreflion ; 
riſe from one point to another. 4. Improvement ; pro- 
greſs towards perfection. | 

(1.) All the foot were 
to quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the 


Parnel. 


's advance towards it. Clarendon. 
like the ſun's advance, your titles ſhow ; 
Which, as he riſes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 
(2.) In vain are all the praftis'd wiles, 
In vain thoſe eyes would love impart ; 
Walſh. 


And will each accidental 
— for a kind advance. 


lady's eyes; 
glance 


advance the nature of man to its higheſt perfettion, than theſe 


put into Abington, with a reſolution 
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lypfo, and the indecent advances ftie made to detain him from 
his own country. | Pope. 
That prince applied himſelf firſt to the church of England, 
and upon their refuſal to fall in with his meaſures, made the like 
advance to the Diſſenters. Swift. 
(3-) Our Saviour raiſed the ruler's „the widow's 
fon, and Lazarus; the firſt of theſe, when ſhe had juſt expired ; 
the ſecond, as he was carried to the on his bier; and the 

third, after he had been ſometime buried. And having, b 

theſe gradual advances, manifeſted his divine , he at Ia 
exerted the higheſt and moſt glorious of it ; and raiſed 
himſelf alſo by his own all-quickening virtue, and according to 
his own ex prediction. | Atterbury. 
Men of ſtudy and thought, that reaſon right, and are lovers 
of wah, &> wake no great eee 
(4.) The principle and object of the greateſt i ce in the 
world to the — mankind, and for the advance and per- 
fecting of human nature. ale. 
Apva'nCEMENT. 2. /. (a vancement, Fr.] 1. The act of 
coming forward. 2. The ſtate of been advanced; pre- 
ferment. 3. The act of advancing another. 4. Im- 
provement ; promotion ts a higher ſtate of excellence. 

5. Settlement on a wife. This ſenſe is now diſuſed. 

(1.) This refinement makes daily advancements, and, I hope, 
in time, will raiſe our lan to the utmoſt perfection. Swift, 


(2.) ——— The Percies of the North 

Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 

Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 

More than in your advancement. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear, 


(4-) Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thoſe worthies, 
who endeayour the advancement of learning. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(.] The jointure or advancement of the lady, was the third 

part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 

Apva'nCER. 7. J. [from advance.] He that advances any 
thing ; a promoter ; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 
advancer of the king's matters, the king faid to his ſolicitor, 
Tell me truly, what ſay you of your couſin that is gone? 1 

acon. 

The reporters are greater advancers of defamatory defigns, 
than the very firſt contrivers. Government of the Tongue. 

ADVANTAGE. ./ [awvantage, F # 1. Superiority ; 
often with of or over before a perſon. 2. Superiority 
gained by ſtratagem, or unlawful means. 3. Opportu- 
nity ; convenience. 4. Favourable circumitances. 5. 
Superiour excellence. 6. Gain; profit. 7. Overplus ; 
ſomething more than the mere lawful gain. 8. Prepon- 
deration on one ſide of the compariſon. 

(J.) In the practical prudence of managing ſuch gifts, the 
laity may have ſome advantage over the clergy ; whote experi- 
ence is, and ought to be, leſs of this world than the others, 

Strat. 

All other forts and ſe&s of men would evidently have the ad. 

vantage of us, and a much ſurer title to happinets than we. 
Atterbury. 

(2.) The common law hath left them this benefit, whereof 

they make ad vantage, and wreſt it to their bad purpoſes. 
Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

But ſpecially he took advantage of the night for ſuch privy 
attempts, inſomuch chat the bruit of his manlinets was ſpread 
every-where. | | 2 Mac. viii. 7. 

Great malice, backed with a . intereſt; yet can have no 
advantage of a man, but from his own expectatiors of ſome- 
thing that is without him. South's Sermons, 

As ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for him back; 
deſigning to take advantage, and proſecute him in the abſence 
of his friends. 3 Sawift, 

(3-) Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
With Deſdemona alone. Shakeſpeere, 
(A.) Like jewels to advantage ſet, 
Her beauty by the ſhade does get. Waller. 
A face, dick is over-fluſed, appears to advantage in the 
| deepeſt ſcarlet, and the darkeſt complexion is not a little alle- 
viated by a black hood, Add. ſen. 
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True wit is nature to advantage dreſs d. 

W hut oft was thought, but ne cr to well ex reſs'd. : Pope. 

(5.) A man born with ſuch advantage of conſtitution, that 
it adultcrates not the images of his mind. 2 

(6.) bor tho ſaidit, what advantage will it be unto thee, 
and what profit ſhall I hive, if I be cleanſæd from my fin. Job. 

('ortiin it: is, that advantage now fits in the room of con- 
fricnce, and ſteers wll. 5 South's Sermins. 

( 7.) Weowe thee much; within this wall of fleth 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 
And with ad cantage means to pay thy love. Shakeſpeare. 
You id, yoyMmeither lend nor borrow 

Upon advantage.) 

(s.) Much more ſhould the conſideration of this pattern arm 
us with paticnce againſt ordinary calamities; eſpecially if we 
-onlider his example with this advantage, that though his ſuf- 
termgs were wholly undeſerved, and not for himſelf but for us, 
yer he bote them p tiently. Tillotſe n. 

7; Abva't1aGe.w 4. [from the noun.] 1. To benefit. 
2. To promote; to bring forward; to gain ground to. 

(1.) Convey what I ſet down to mv lady: it ſhall advantage 

were than ever the bearing ot letter did. - Shakeſpeare. 
The trial hath endamag d thee no way, 

Rather more horour left, and more eſteem ; 

Ve naught cd vantag d, miſſing what I aim'd. Milton. 

The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make us take notice 
of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wiſely ordered by 
nature, that pain ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral 
ideas. Lecke. 

We ſhould have purſued ſome other way, more effectual, for 
Utreſſing the common enemy, and advantaging ourlelves, * 

Sw 

(2.) The ſtoĩcs that opinicned the fouls of wiſe men dwelt 
about the moon, and thoſe of fools wandered about the earth, 
advantaged the conceit of this effect. Brown's Vul. Err. 

To ennoble it with the ſpirit that inſpires the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one of the belt —_ in which it 1s 
improveable. Glanwille's Scegſis Scientifica. 

Apva'NTAGEABLE. adj, [from advantage] Profitable ; 
convenient; gainful. 

As it is advaitageuble to a phyſician to be called to the cure 
of declining diſeaſe, fo it is fer a commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition 
which has paſſed the height. Sir J. Hayward. 

Apva'XTAGED. adj. [from ts advantage.] Pollciled of ad- 
vantages; commodiouſly ſituated or diſpoſed. 

In the molt advantaged temapers, this diſpoſition is but com- 
parative; whereas the moſt of men labour under diſadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them of. Glanwille. 

Apva'NTAGE-GROUND. 2. / Ground that gives ſuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or reſiſtance. 

This excellent man, who ſtood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from the time of his promotion to the archbiſhop - 
rick, provoked, or underwent the envy, and reproach, and ma- 
lice of men of all qualities and conditions; who in no- 
thing elſe. Clarendon. 

AdvanTa'CEOUS. adj. (avantageux, Fr.] 1. Of advan- 
tage; profitable; uſeful ; opportune ; convenient. 2. It 
is uſed with relation to perſons, and followed by 70. 

(1.) The time of ſickneſs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the 
day to Adam, a ſcaſon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God 
to be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of begetting or increaſing ſpiritual life. Hammond. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may be atchiev d 

By ſudden onſet, either with hell- fire 

To waſte his whole creation ; or poſſeſs 

All as our own, 

(2.) Since every painter po himſelf in his own works, 
tis advantageous to him to know himſelf, to the end that he 
may cultivate thoſe talents which make his genius, Dryden. 

AnvanTA'GEOUSLY. adv. [from advantageous.] Conveni- 
oy ; 2 ; profitably. 
t was advantageouſly ſituated 5 
from it to India, by ſea « eee yarn. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS. 2. , [from advantageous.) Quality 


of being advantageous ; profitableneſs ; uſefulneſs ; con- 
venience. 


Milton. 


Glanville. To 


Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 


-. 
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, which qualifies God for the fitteſt object of 
our love, is the advantageouſneſs of his to us, both in the pre- 
ſent and the future life. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 
ADVE'NE. v. a. [advenio, Lat.] To accede to. ſome. 
thing; to become part of ſomething elſe ; without being 
eſſential; to be ſuperadded. 
A cauſe conſidered in judicature, is tiled an accidental cauſe ; 
and the accidental of any act, is ſaid to be whatever advenes to 
the act itſelf already ſubſtantiated. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Apve'nisnT. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] Advening; coming 
from outward cauſes ; ſuperadded. 

Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, they are yet 
farther removed adyenient d ion; for t are daily 
mocked into error by ſubtler deviſers. Brown's Ful. Errours. 

If to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtinct ſubſtance from the body, and 
extrinſecally adenient, be a great error in philo „ almoſt all 
the world hath been miſtaken. Glanwville's Vanity of Dogmatiſm. 

A'ovenT. 2. /. [from adventus; that is adventus Redempto- 
ris.] The name of one of the holy ſeaſons, ſignifying the 
coming; that is, the coming of our Saviour; which is made 
the ſubject of our devotion during the four weeks before 
Chriſtmas. Common Prayer. 

Apve'xT1NE. adj. [from advenio, adventum.] Adventitious ; 
that which is extrinſically added; that which comes from 
outward cauſes : a word ſcarcely in uſe, 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, that, if the 
proportion of the adventine heat be greatly predominant to the 
natural heat and ſpirits of the body, it tendeth to diſſolution or 
notable alteration. Bacon. 


The laſt 


i ApvenT1'TiOus. adj. [adventitius, Lat.] That which ad- 


venes; accidental ; 
eſſentially inherent. 
Diſeaſes of continuance an adventitious ſtrength from 
cuſtom, beſides their material cauſe from the humours. Bacon. 
Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
—_ 8 yet ſuch —_ - colours, from what- 
er cauſe they proceed, ma properly taken in. le. 
If his blood boil, and he ä fire * 
Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 
Waters are brought, which by 9 get 
New coolneſs. 1. 
In the gem-kind, of all the many forts reckoned up by lapi- 
daries, there are not above three or four that are original ; their 
diverſities, as to luftre, colour, and hardneſs, ariſing from the 
different admixture of other adventitious mineral matter. 
| Woodward. 
Apve'xT1vE. 2. V [from advenio, Lat.] The thing or per- 
ſon that comes from without : a word not now in uſe. 
That the natives be not ſo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room enough for them, and for the adwentives alſo. Bacon. 
22 adj. [from advent. ] Relating to the ſeaſon of 
vent. 
I do alſo daily uſe one other collect; as, namely, the colle&s 
adventual, quadrageſimal, paſchal, or pentecoſtal, for their 
oper ſeaſons. Biſbop Saunderſor. 
ADVENTURE. 3. / [French.] 1. An accident; a chance; 
a hazard; an event of which we have no direction. 2. 
In this ſenſe is uſed the phraſe, at all adventures; [a P ad- 
venture, Fr.] By chance; without any rational ſcheme. 
3 The occaſion of caſual events; an enterprize in which 
ſomething muſt be left to hazard. 4. This noun with all 
its derivatives, are frequently written without ad; as, 
venture, venturgus. | 
ö (1.) 98 Sn ſummoned three caſtles : one of 
uccour, and not defirous to diſpute defence, tl 
yielded; but two ſtood upon their _ PT names 
1 . pert flew at OR wounds and deaths given 
unexpected ; man knowing ir enemi 
their friends en 8 
Where the mind does not perceive probable connection, there 
mens opinions are the effects of chance and hazard, of 4 mind 
floating at all adventures, without choice and without direction. 
| Locke. 


Dryden. 


ſupervenient ; extrinſically added, not 


(3.) For I muſt love, and am reſoly'd, to 
My fate, or, failing in th adventure, die, * 
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7, Apve'NTURE. v. #. [adventurer, Fr.] 1. To try the 
- to dare. 
PL —— 1 
i n 

* 7 Fin of a falſe report. : Shakeſpeare. 
The tender and delicate women among you, which would not 
adventure to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground, for deli- 
ateneſs and tenderneſs. Deuter. xxviii. 26. 
4 To put into the power of chance. 
he adwven- 


ther fought for you, and adventured his life for, 
fe out of the — of Midian. TFudges, ix. 17. 
Apve'nTURER. / [adventurier, Fr.] He that ſecka oc- 

cafions of hazard; he that puts himſelf in the hands of 


Spenſer. 
onqueſt of Ire- 


it not been for the Britiſh, 
over, and adventurers or ſoldiers ſeated here, Ireland had, by 
ek geg Gag; from? Erde rapne free 
i m $ 5 
Our merchants ſhall no more advent rers be. Dryden. 
Apve'nTUROUus. adj. [adventureux, Fr.) 1. He that is in- 
clined to adventures ; and, conſequently, bold, daring, 
2. Applied to things; that which is full 


co 
of hazard ; which requires courage ; dangerous. 
(1.) Ar land and l, in many = doubefal Sight, 
Was never known a more adwvyent'rous knight; 
Who ener drew his ford, and always for the right. | 


(2.) But Tve already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare a more rous ſong. 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme ; 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream. Addiſon. 
Apve'NTUROUSLY. . 2 After an ad- 
venturous manner; ; daringly. 
They ae both kuaged; and fo would this be, if be durſ 
ſteal . Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
Apve'NTURESOME. adj. [ adventure.) The ſame with 
adventurous : a low word, ſcarcely uſed in writing. 
Apve'xTURESOMENEsSs. . [from adventureſome.) The 
uality of being adventureſome. 3323 
A'DVERB. . /. [adverbium, Lat.] A word joined to a 
verb or adjective, and ſolely applied to the uſe of quali- 
fying and reſtraining the latitude of their fignification, by 
the intimation of ſome circumſtance thereof; as, of qua- 
lity, manner, degree. Clarke's Latin Gram. Thus we 
ſay, he runs wifth ; the bird flies aloft ; he lives virtu- 
Apve'xBrar. adj. [adverbialis, Lat.] That which has the 
quality or ſtructure of an adverb. £5 
Avve'sBIALLY. adv. [adverbialiter, Lat.] Like an adverb ; 


in the manner of an adverb. 
adverbialh with trenit, did 


ryden. 


I ſhould think alta was joined 
Virgil make uſe of fo equivocal a ſyntax. 
ADve'sSABLE. adj. [from adverſ " 
| ict, 


to, 
_ A4DVERSARIA. n. /. [Lat. A book, as it ſhould ſeem, in 
which Debtor and Creditor were ſet in oppoſition.) A 
common-place ; a book to note in. 
| Theſe parchments are ſuppoſed to have been St. Paul's adver- 
aria. Bulls Sermons. 
A'DVERSARY, . [adverſaire, Fr. — 2 
opponent; antagoniſt ; enemy: generally applied to thoſe 
that have Bar nyt Fer quarrels ; ——— or 
litigants: ſometimes to an opponent in ſingle combat. It 


iſon. 
.] Contrary to; oppoſite 
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may ſometimes imply an open profeſſion of enmity ; a3 
we ſay, a ſecret enemy is worſe than an open adverſary 
Yet am I noble, as the adverſary 
I come to cope. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thoſe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the ſelf-ſame now that they were, when holy and virtuous 


men maintained them againſt profane and deriding adverſaries, 
her own children have in deriſion. Hooker. 
Mean while th' adverſary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd, of higheſt deſign, : 
Puts on ſwift wings. Milton. 


An adverſary makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, and diſcovers 
every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. A friend exagge- 
rates a man's virtues; an enemy inflames his crimes. Add:/on. 

ADve'RSATIVE. adj. [adverſativus, Lat.] A term of gram- 
mar, applied to a word which makes ſome oppoſition or 
variety; as, in this ſentence : This diamond is orient, but 
it is rough. But is an adver/ative conjunction. 

A'DVERSE. adj. [adver/us, Lat.] In proſe it has now the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable ; in verſe it is accented on the 
firſt by Shakeſpeare ; on either, indifferently, by Milton; 
on the laſt, by Drydzn; on the firſt, by Roſcommon. 1. 
Acting with contrary directions; as, two bodies in col- 
liſion. 2. Figuratively, contrary to the wiſh or defire ; 
thence, calamitous; afflitive ; pernicious. It is oppoſed 
to proſperous. 3. Perſonally opponent ; the perſon that 
counteracts another, or conteſts any thing. 

(I.) Was! for this nigh wreckt upon the ſea, 

And twice, by adverſe winds, from England's bank 

Drove back again unto my native clime. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverſe, 
won the Cronian fea together drive 
ountains of ice. 
With adverſe blaſt up-turns them from the South, 
Notus and . 
A cloud of ſmoke envelopes either hoſt, 

And all at once the combatants are loſt ; 

Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen ; 

Courſers with courſers juitling, men with men. 

(2.) What if he hath decreed, that I thall firſt 

Be try'd in humble ſtate, and things adverſe ; 

By tribulations, injuries, inſults, 

Contempts, and ſcorns, and ſnares, and violence. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men, or ad verſe fate, 
Sunk — into the gulfs of an afflicted ſtate. Roſcommon. 
3.) Well ſhe ſaw her father was grown her adwverſe party; 
an her fortune ſuch, as ſhe muſt favour her rivals. Sidney. 

Apve'rsITY. 2. /. [adverſite, Fr.] Affliction; calamity ; 
that is, oppoſition to our wiſhes. 1. The cauſe of our 
ſorrow ; affliftion ; misfortune. In this ſenſe it may 
have a plural. 2. The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſery. 

(1.) Let me embrace theſe ſour ad verſities, 
For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
(2.) Concerning deliverance itſelf from all adverfity, we ule 


not to ſay men are in adwver/ity, whenſoever they feel any ſmall 
hindrance of their welfare in this world, but when ſome notable 


affliction or croſs, ſome great calamity or trouble, befalleth 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


. Hooker. 
Sweet are the uſes of adver/ity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shake/þ. 


A. remembrance of the good uſe he had made of proſperity, 
contributed to ſupport his mind under the heavy weight of a.1- 
wverfity, which then lay upon him. Atterbur y. 
A'DVERSELY. adv. [from adver/ſe.] In an adverſe manner; 

q———y unfortunately, 

What I think, I utter, and ſpend my malice in my breath. 


If the drink you give me touch my te adver/ly, I make a 
crooked face at it. Shakeſp. 

To ADVERT. v. . [adverto, Lat.] To attend to; to re- 
gard; to obſerve : with the particle 26 before the object of 
regard. We ſometimes ſay, Te advert the mind to an 66- 
Jeck. 


ay” mind of man being not capable at once to advert to 
2 


4 
——— — — N 2 
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more than one thing, a particular view and examination of ſuch 
an innumerable number of vaſt bodies, will afford matter of ad- 
miration. Ray on the Creation. 
Now t2 the univerſal whole advert ; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witneſs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmore. 

Apve'rTENCE. n./. [from advert.] Attention to; regard 
to; conſideration. 

Chrittianity may make Archimedes his challenge; give it but 
where it may ſet its foot; allow but a ſober advertence to its 
propotals, and it will move the whole world. Decay Piety. 

Apve'rTENCY. #. / [from advert.) The fame with 
advertence. Attention; regard; heedfulneſs. 

Too much advertenqy is not your talent; or elſe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

Aove'kTENT adj. | from adwvert.JAttentive ; vigilant ; heedful. 
his requires choice parts, great attention of mind, ſe- 
queſtiation from the importunity of ſecular employments, and a 
long a gertent and deliberate an of couſequents. 
ale's Origin of Mankind. 
To ADVERTISE. v. a. [adwvertir, Fr. It is now ſpoken 
with the accent upon the laſt ſyllable ; but appears to 
have been anciently accented on the ſecond.] 1. To in- 
form another ; to give inte!ligence ; with an accuſative 
of the perſon informed. 2. To inform ; to give notice ; 
with of before the ſubject of information. 3. Togive no- 
tice of any thing, by means of an advertiſement in the 
publick prints; as, He advertiſed 55 lofs. 
(1.) ———— The bithop did require a reſpite, 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shakeſp. 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 


With many more confederates are in arms. Shakeſd. 
The king was not fo ſhallow, nor fo ill advertiſed, as not to 
perceive the intention of the French king. Bacon. 


[ hope ye will advertiſe me fairly of what they diſlike. Digby. 
(2.) Ferhates, underſtanding that Solyman expected more al- 
ſaced advertifement, unto the other Baſſas declared the death of 
the emperor ; of which they advertiſed Solyman ; fixming thoſe 
letters with all their hands and ſeals. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
They were to aver tiſe the chief hero of the Lare of his 
ſubjects, occaſioned by his abſence. Dryden. 
ADVERTISEMENT, or ADVE'RTISEMENT. #. /. [advertiſe- 
ment, Fr.] 1. Inſtruction; admonition. 2. Intelligence; 
information. 3 Notice of any thing publiſhed in a pa- 
per of intelligence. 
(1.)—'Tis all mens office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe, that wring under the load of forrow ; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
To be fo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſeif ; therefore give me no counſel ; 
My griets are louder than advertiſement. | 
Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Cyrus was once minded to have put Crœſus to death, but 
hearing him report the advertiſement of Solon, he ſpared his 
life. Abbot's Deſcription of the World, 
(2.) Then, as a cunning prince that uſeth ſpies, 
If they return no news, doth nothing know; 
But if they make advertiſement of lies, 
The prince's counſel all awry do go. Sir Jobn Davies. 
He had received advertiſement, that the party, which was 
ſent for his relief, had received ſome bruſh, which would much 
retard their march. Clarendon. 
The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral founds, ſerve for 
many kinds of advertiſements, in military affairs: the bells ſerve 
to proclann a ſcare- fire; and, in — water-breaches ; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child; time of divine ſer- 
vice; the hour of the day; day of the month. Holter. 
AoverTrSER, 2 / [adveriiſeur, Fr.] 1. He that gives in- 
telligence or information. 2. The paper in which ad- 
vertiſements are publiſhed. | 
Apve'rT1SING, or ApDvsrT1'8ING. part. adj. [from ad- 
wertiſe.) Active in giving intelligence; m2nitory : a 
ward not now in uſe. x 
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Advert: and holy to neſs 
an ref rel 


Not changing heart wi „ Lam ſtill 
Attornied at your ſervice. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaf, 
To Apve'sPERATE. v. n. [adveſpero, Lat.] To draw to- 
wards evening. Dia, 


Apvice. =. / [avis, advis, Fr. from adviſe, low Latin. ] 
1. Counſel ; inſtruftion ; _ that inſtruction implies 
ſuperiority, and advice may be given by equals or infe - 
riors. 2. Reflection; prudent conſideration : as, he al- 
ways acts with good advice. 3. Conſultation ; delibera- 
tion: with the particle with. 4. Intelligence: as, the 
merchants received advice of their loſs. This ſenſe is 
ſomewhat low and chiefly commercial. 

( 1.) Break we our match up, and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 

Unto young Hamlet. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab'ring heart 

To worſe extremes with ſwifter ſteps would run; 

Not ſav d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 
(2.) What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice, diſpos d, 

Such temperate order, in ſo fierce a courſe, 

Doth want example. Shakeſp. King Jobr. 

(3-) Great princes, taking advice with workmen, with no leſs 

coſt, ſet their things together. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Apv1'ce-BoaT- n. /. A veſſe] employed to bring intelli- 
gence. 

Apv1'SABLE. adj. [from advi/e.] Prudent ; fit to be adviſed, 

Some judge it adviſable for a man to account with his heart 
every day; and this, no doubt, is the beſt and ſureſt courſe ; 


for (till the oftner the better, South's Sermons. 
It is not ad viſable to reward, where men have the tenderneſs 
not to puniſh. L' Eftrange's Fab. 


ApvisaBLENESS. 2 / [from adviſable.] The quality of 
being adviſable, or fit; fitneſs ; propriety. 

To ADVTI'SE. v. a. 2 Fr.] 1. To counſel: 
with the particle to before the thing adviſed. 2. To 
give information ; to inform ; to make acquainted with 
_ thing: often with the particle of before the thing 
told. 

(2. ) If you do ſtir abroad, go arm d. 
—— /\rm'd, brother! | 
Brother, I adviſe you tothe beſt. Shak. K. Lear. 
I would adviſe all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a {kill that belongs not to them. Locke. 
When I conſider the ſcruples and cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I adwviſed you to ſomething which I 
would have offered at, but in effect not done. Locke. 
(2.) You were adwis'd, his fleſh was c 
Of wounds and ſcars; and that his forward ſpirit 
Would lift him, where moſt trade of danger rang'd. 
5 


— Such diſcourſe bring on, 
As may adviſe him of his ſkate ; 
as in his power, left free to will. Paradiſe Loft. 
poſting ger difpatch'd from hence, 
Of this fair troop adwvis'd, their aged prince. Dryden's Aneid. 


To Apv1'ss. v. x. 1. To conſult: with the particle with 


before the perſon conſulted ; as, he adviſed with his com- 
panions. 2. To conſider ; to deliberate. 
(2.)— Ad viſe if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darkneſs here, 
Hatching vain empires. Mile. Par. Loft. b. ii. 
Apv1r'sED. participial adj. [from adviſe.) 1. Acting with 
e and 29 1 . 2. Performed 
with deliberation ; done on purpoſe ; acted with deſign. 
(1.) Let his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, than in his 
or geſture ; and, in his diſcourſe, let him be rather ad- 
viſed in his anſwers, than forward to tell tories. Bacon's Ef. 
— — — —— 
n'd m his ſanctuary o 'n ſecure, 
Conſulting ne eee 
This tumult, and permitted all, aduiz d. Parad. Lat, b. vi. 
(2.) By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
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fleep, and move, we ſet forth the glory of God, as natural To Apu't.TEr, v. a. [adulterer, Fr. adultere, Lat] To 


; albeit we have no expreſs pu to make that our 
—_— adviſed determination rears pay follow a law. 
Hooker, b. i. p. 49. 
In my ſchool - days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
1 ſhot his fellow of the ſelf · ſame flight, 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more ad viſed watch, 


find the other forth both, 
12 found both. * Shake Merch. of Venice. 


Apvi'stDLY. adv. _ N So fly ; -"—— 
eliberately ; ely ; gn ; prudently. 

ebe en il vr ad aa diligently followed but one 
year at home, would do more good than three NN 
abroad. cham. 

Surprize may be made by moving things, when the party is 
in haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider adwiſedly of that which is 
moved. ; Bacon, Eſay xxiii. 

Thou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (oy on allowed the beit) a re- 
lapſe, and accuſeſ conſtancy of miſchief in what is natural, and 
ad vi ſedly undertaken. Sir Jobn Suckling, 

Avvr'ssDpNEss. =. , [from adviſed] Deliberation; cool 
and prudent procedure. 

While things are in agitation, pri 
tender their thoughts to the conſi 
authority; to whoſe care it belongeth, in ribing concerning 
indifferent things, to proceed with all juſt adviſedneſs and mo- 
deration. Saunder ſon's in one View. 

Apvi'sEMENT. #. / [adwviſement, Fr.] 1. Counſel ; in- 
formation. 2. It is taken likewiſe, in old writers, for 
prudence and circumſpeftion. It is now, in both ſenſes, 
_— 


men may modeſtly 
ion of thoſe that are in 


I.) Mote I wote, 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? 
— ſuccour, or adviſement meet, 
Mote you much 


. Fai en. 
I will, according to your advi „declare the evi „Lich 
ſeem moſt hurtful. Spenſer i. late of Ireland. 


Abvis ER. 2. /. [from adviſe.] The perſon that adviſes, or 
gives counſel ; a counſellor. 
Here, free from court i he walks, 
And with himſelf, his beſt adviſer talks. Waller. 
They never fail of their moſt artful and indefatigable addreſs, 
to ſilence this unpertinent adviſer, whoſe ſeverity awes their 
exceſſes. | | Rogers's Serm. 
ApuLa'TiON. 2. /. [ adulation, Fr. adulatio, Lat.] Flatte- 
ry ; high compliment. 


O be ſick, t Greatneſs ! 
And bid thy ceremony give — 
Think'ſ thou the firy fever will go out, 
i Shakeſþ. Henry V. 


With titles blown from adulation ? 
They who flattered him moſt before, mentioned him now 
with the greateſt bitterneſs, without imputing the leaſt crime to 
him, committed fince the time of that ted adulation, or 
that was not then as much known to them, as it could be now. 


Clarendon. 
Apula'Tos. 3. [adulator, Lat.] A flatterer. 


| Die. 
A'DUuLaTORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering ; full 
of compliments. 


P 

ADULT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; the of 
infancy 2 weakneſs. J ps ms * 

They would leſs able to approve themſelves, not only 

to the confeſſor, but even to the catechiſt, in their adult age, 

than they were in their minority ; as having ſcarce ever thought 

ples of their religion, ſince conned them to 


$ 
f 
E 
1 


female, propaga Blackmore. 
Apv'LT. n. { A perſon. above the age of infancy, or grown 
to ſome degree of firength ; ſometimes full grown : a 


wenn uh chiefly by medicinal writers. 


more pliable and ſoft than thoſeof adults. Sharp's Surgery. 


Adu'LTuess. n. J. {from adult.] The ſtate of being adult. 
See ADOLESCENCE, Dick. 


Apu'LTERATE. adj. [from To adulterate.] t. 


ApuLTERA'T10N. 2. / [from adulterate.] 


Apu'LTEROUS. adj. ſadulter, Lat. 


commit adultery with another: a word not claſſical. 
— His chaſte wife 
He adulters ſtill : his thoughts lye with a whore. 
Ben. Jobnſon. 


Apu'LTERANT, 2 , [adulterans, Lat.] The perſon or 


thing which adulterates. 


To Ap TERATE. v. à. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.) 1. 


To commit adultery. 2. To corrupt by ſome foreign 
admixture ; to contaminate. 
(1.) But fortune, oh ! 

Adulter ates hourly with thine uncle John. Shale p. 

(2.) Common pot- aſhes, bought of them that ſell it in ſhops, 
who are not fo fooliſhly knaviſli, as to adulterate them with ſale- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-aſhes. Boyle. 

Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage of conſtitu- 
tion, that it ſhould not at all adulterate the i of his mind ; 
yet this ſecond nature would alter the craſis of his underſtand- 
ing. | Glancwille's Scepſis Scientifica, c. xvi. 

The preſent war has fo adulterated our tongue with ſtrange 
words, that it would be impoſſible tor one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his poſterity have been doing. Spedator. 


Tainted, 
2. Corrupted with ſame fo- 


with the guilt of adultery. 
reign mixture. 
( 99 I am poſſeſs' d with an adulterate blot ; 


My blood is mingled with the grime of luſt ; 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 
That inceſtuous, that erate beaſt. Shateſt 


(2.) It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of ad 
terate wares does from the vender of them. 

Gowernm. of the Tt _ 

They will have all their gold and filver, and may k cir 

adulterate copper at home. Swift Miſcellames. 


Apu'LTERATENEss. . / {from adulterate.] The quality 


or ſtate of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

1. The act of 
adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture; contami- 
nation. 2. The ſtate of being adulterated, or contami- 
nated. 

( 2.) To make the compound paſs for the rich metal ſimple, 
is an adulteration, or counterfeiting : but if it be done avow- 
edly, and without diſguiſing, it may be a great ſaving of the 
richer metal]. Bacon's Natural Hift. No. 798. 

(2.) Such tranſlations are like the adulteration of the nobleſt 
wines, where ſomething of the colour, ſpirit, and flavour, wilt 
remain. Felton on the Claſ. 


Apvu'LTERER. =. /. [adulter, Lat.] The perſon guilty of 


adultery. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold, 
The wife by her procuring huſband fold ; 
For the* the law makes null th' adulterer's deed 


Of lands to her the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryd. Jux. 


ApuL'TEREsSs. =. /. [from adulterer.] A woman that com- 
mits adultery, | 


The Spartan lady 
the puniſhment for 


lied, when ſhe was aſked, What was 
tereſes ? There are no ſuch things here, 
Govern. of the Tos gue, 5 3. 
Helen's rich attire ; 
From 2 by the fam'd adult reſi brought; 
With golden flowers and winding foliage wrought. 
Dryd. Virgil, 


Avpu'lLTERINE. 2. /* [adulterine, Fr. adulterinus, Lat.] A 


child born of an adultereſs : a term of canon law. 
Guilty of adultery, 
h adulterous Antony, molt large 
In his abominations turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noſes it againſt us. Shakefp. Antony and Clecpat. 
An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of the injury, ſo 
far as it is reparable; and to make proviſion for the children, 
that they may not injure the legitimate. Tayker, 
Think on whoſe faith th adult rous youth rely'd ; 
Who promis d, who procur'd the Spartan bride * Dryd. /Z:. 


ADU'LTERY. »,. /. [adulteriam, Lat.] The act of 


violating the bed of a married perſon. 


—— wo . - + % 
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All thy do neſtic griefs at home be left, 
I be wite s adult'ry, with the tervants theft ; 
And (the moſt racking thought, which can intrude) 
Forget talſe fi iends, and their ingratitude. ; Dryd. Juv, 
Avunmurant, adj. [from adumbrate.) I hat which gives a 


flight reſemblance. 

7> ADU'MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] To ſhadow 
out; to give a flight likeneſs ; to exhibit a faint reſem- 
blance, like that which fhadows afford ot the bodies 
which they repreſent. 

Heaven is deſigned for our reward, as well as reſcue : and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thole poſitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Piety. 

Avuuenra'TiION, 1. , (from adumbrate.) 1. The act of 
alumbrating, or giving a ſlight and imperfect repreſenta- 
tion. See ArumBRATE. 2 The light and imperfect 
repreſentation of a thing; a faint ſketch. FP 

(1.) To make ſome adumbration of that we mean, it is ra- 

her an impulſion or contuſion of the air, than an eliſion or ſec- 
tion of the ſame. | Bac. Nat. Hift. No. 187. 

(2.) The obſervers view but the backſide of the hangings ; 
the right one is on the other ſide the grave : and our knowled 
is but like thoſe bruken ends ; at beſt a moſt confuſed adumbra- 
1190. Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica. 

Thoſe of the firſt ſort have ſome adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the ſenſible. Hale Origin. 

Apuna'Ttion. . V [from ad and wnus, Lat.] The ſtate of 
being united; union: a word of little uſe. 


When, by glaciation, wood, firaw, duft, and water, are 


ſuppoſed to be united into one lump, the cold does not cauſe 
any real union or adunation, but only hardening the aqueous 
parts of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being acciden- 
tally preſent in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really 
united. . Boyle. 

Avu'xciTy. n. ſ. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crookedneſs ; flexure 
inwards ; hookedneſs. 

There can be no queſtion, but the aduncity of the pounces, 
and beaks of the hawks, is the cauſe of the great and habitual 
1mmorality of thoſe animals. Arbuth. aud Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Apu'xqQue. adj. [aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; bending in- 
wards; hooked. 

The birds that are ſpeakers, are parrots, pies, jays, daws, and 
ravens ; of which parrots have an adunque bill, but the reſt not. 

Bac. Nat. Hift. No. 238. 
A'pvocacy. 2. [from advocate] The act of pleading; 
vindication ; defence ; apology ; a word 1n little uſe. 

It any there are who are of opinion, that there are no anti- 
podes, or that the ſtars do fall, they ſhall net want herein the 
applauſe or advocacy of Satan. Brown's YVulg. Er. b. i. 

A DVOC ATE. / [advocatus, Lat.] 1. He that 
pleads the cauſe of another in a court of judicature. 2. 
He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever manner, as a con- 
trovertiſt or vindicator, 3. It is uſed with the particle 
fer before the perſon or thing, in whoſe favour the plea is 
offered. 4. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenſe, it ſtands 
for one of the offices of our Redeemer. 

(1.) An advocate, in the general import of the word, is that 
_ who has the pleading and management of a judicial cauſe. 

n a ſtrict way of ſpeaking, only that perſon is ſtiled advocate, 
who is the patron of the cauſe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Engliſh, a perſon of the long robe. Ayl. Par. 

Learn what thou ow'ſt thy country and thy friend; 

What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend: 

Learn this; and, after, envy not the ſtore 

Of the greas'd advccate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perſeus. 

(2.) If ſhe dares ti uſt me with her little babe, 

III ſhew't the king, and undertake to be 

Her @dwccate to th' loudeſt. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Of the ſeveral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that cauſe ſeems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate, or is advantaged by freſher experience. 

Temple's Miſcellanies. 

(3-) Foes to all living worth except your own 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. 

(4-) Me his 4 
And propitiation; all his works on me, 

Sood, or not good, ingraft. Milton's Parad. Loft, 


Pepe's Epiſi. 
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Abvoc Trio. . J [from ad vocate.] The office or act of 
pleading ; plea ; apology. 
My adwocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord ; nor ſhould I know him , 
Were he in favour, as in humour alter'd. Shakeſp. Oth. 

ApvoLa'Tion. . / [advolo, advolatum, Lat.] The act 
of flying to ſomething. Dia, 

AvpvoLu'Tion. 2. /. [advolutio, Lat.] The act of rolling 
to ſomething. | 

Apvo'eTzy. / [avoutrie, Fr.] Adultery. 

He was the moſt perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an adwvoutry and a rape. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 

Apvowe'. . / He that has the right of advowſon. See 
ApvowsoN. 

Apvo'wsox, or Apvowzex. n /. [In common law.] A 
right to preſent to a benefice, and ſignifies as much as Fu: 
Patronatis In the canon law, it is fo termed, becauſe 
they that originally obtained the right of preſenting to a- 
ny church, were great benefactors thereto; and are there- 
fore termed ſometimes Patroni,ſometimes Advocati. Cornell. 

To Abu RE. v. n. [ adurs, Lat.] To burn up; not in uſe 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor ſcorch, 
doth mellow, and not adure. Bacon's Nat Hift. No. 319. 

Avpu'sT. adj. [aduſtus, Lat.] 1. Burnt.up ; hot as with 
fire, ſcorched. 2. It is generally now applied, in a me- 
dicinal or philoſophical ſenſe, to the complexion and hu- 
mours of the bob. 

(1.) By this means, the virtual heat of the water will enter ; 


and ſuch a heat as will not make the body adufl, or _ 
on. 
- Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Lybian air aduftl, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. 7 
(2.) Such humours are aduft, as, by long heat, become of a 
hot and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. Quincy. 


To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This — an empire, that embroils a ſtate. 
The aduft complexion has impell'd 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Pope. 
Apu'sTeD. adj. [See Abus r.] 1. Burnt; ſcorched ; 

dried with fire. 2. Hot, as the complexion. 

(1.) Sulphurous and nitrous foam 

found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 

Concocted, and adufled, they reduc d 

To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey d. Parad. Loft. 
Bae for br ut) noun „ and the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative ſpirit. Howell. 
Apu'sT1BLE. adj. [from aduſt.] That which may be a- 
duſted, or burnt up. Dis. 
Apv'sT10N. 2. / [from adu/t.) The act of burning up, or 

drying, as by fire. l 
This is ordinarily a conſequent of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver; the ſofter parts being melted away, the heat continuing its 
aduftion, upon the drier and fleſhy parts, changes into a marcid 
fever, Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Az. x. / See Appice. 


AE, or E. Adiphthong of very frequent uſe in the Latin 


language, which ſeems not properly to have any place in 
the Engliſh ; ſince the & of the Saxons has been long out 
of uſe, being changed to e ſimple, to which, in words 
frequently occurring, the & of the Romans is, in the 
_ manner, altered, as in equator, eguinoctial, and even 
in Eneas, | 


oroc uk. n. / 5 inſtead of eclague, from a miſta- 


ken etymology. 
tween goatherds. 
Which moved him rather in eglogues otherwiſe to write, 
doubting, ps, his ability, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furniſh our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 
Spenſer's Paflorals. 


A paſtoral ; a dialogue in verſe be- 


E&'cilovs. n. . [arwan, Gr. ſignifying goat- eyed, the 


goat being ſubject to this ailment.] A tumour or ſwel- 
ling in the great corner of the eye, by the root of the noſe, 
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either with or without an inflammation : alſo a plant ſo 

called, for its ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a write 
wincy. 

Egilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Fcyeriracum. . /. An ointment conſiſting only of 
honey, verdigreaſe and vinegar, Quincy. 
Et, or Eat, or At. In compound names, as za» in the 
Greek compounds, ſignifies all, or altogether. So Æluuin 
is a compleat conqueror : Albert, all illuſtrious : Aldred, 
altogether reverend : Alfred, altogether peaceful. To theſe 
Pammachius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, &c. do in ſome 
meaſure anſwer. Gib/on's Camden. 
Err, (which according to various dialects, is pronounced 
ulf, wwelph, hulph, hilp, helfe, and, at this day helpe) im- 
plies aſſiſtance. So uin is vidorious, and AElfevold, 
an auxiliary governour ; Alfgifa, a lender of affiſtance : 


with which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. bear a 
plain analogy. Gib/on's Camden. 
ENIGMA. 2M ENIGMA. 


Au'RIAL. adj. [ atrius, Lat.] 1. Belonging to the air, as 
conſiſting of it. 2. Produced by the air. 3. Inhabiting 
the air. 4. Placed in the air, 5. High; elevated in 
ſituation, and therefore in the air. 

(1.)- The thunder, when to roll 
With terror . 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 
Throꝰ the aerial or the wat'ry (ky. Prior. 
I gathered the thickneſs of the air, or aerial interval, of the 
b — — — th [ „ 
V more with aeria icles, ani 
2 Fin of following 2 on Alim. 
(2. ifts of heav 'n m ing ſong purſues, | 
Aerial honey, and ambroſial * D Firg. Georg. 

(3. — Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 

Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher d, 

In regions mild, of calm and air. Parad. Regained. 

Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 
(4.) Here ſubterranean works and cities fee, 

There _ aerial on Ar 7 Pope's Eſſay on Man. 

ci „with firmeſt walls, 

1 42 — wth numerous turrets crown'd, 

Acrial ſpires, and citadels, the ſeat | 
Of kings ard heroes reſolute in war. Philips. 

EAI E. . 6 [airie, Fr.] The proper word in hawks 
and other birds of prey for that which we generally call a 
neſt in other birds. . Convell._ 

AEO LOG. . /, [ang and e., Gr.] The doftrine of 


the air, | 
A'SROMANCY. . / [ang and ai, Gr.] The art of divining 


by thg air. Die. 
AERO'METRY. . / [avg and Agi. The art of meaſuring 
the air. Did. 


AE Ros cor r. 2. /. Ila and oi, Gr.) The obſervation 
of the air. | | | Di. 

A'THIOPS-MINERAL. #. £ A medicine ſo called, from its 
dark colour, prepared of quickſilver and ſulphur, ground 
together in a marble mortar to a black powder. Such as 
have uſed it moſt, think its virtues not v ö 


t. . 
ETI TES. 2. J [ad®,, an cagle.] 2 yt A 


ArrABI LITT. 2% [affubilits, Fr. affabilitas, Lat.] 


Il A'FFABLE. 2%. [afable, Fr. afabilis, Lat.] 
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ſomuch as in liſtening to attain a ſound afar off, men hold their 
breath. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. No. 284. 
(2.)——— HeRQtor haſtened to relieve his boy; 
Ditmiſs'd his burniſh'd helm that ſhone afar, 
The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 
(3-) The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 
With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful 7 
And from afar in hollow murmur ſounds. Addiſ. on Italy. 
(4-) Much ſuſpecting his ſecret ends, he entertained a treaty 
of peace with France, \ ſecretly and afar cf, and to be go- 
verned as occaſions ſhould vary. Sir Jobn Hayward. 


Dryden. 


Arz'arD. participial adj. [ trom ta fear, for to fright, with 


a redundant.) 1. Frighted; terrified ; afraid, 2. It 
has the particle / before the object of fear. It is now ob- 
ſolete; the laſt author whom 1 have found uſing it, is 


Sadby. 
(1 2 loudly bray d, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, and alinoſt made afeard. Fairy Queen. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard ? Thou be- 
ing heir apparent, could the worl4 pick thee out three ſuch ene- 


mies . Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
ill he cheriſh too much beard, 

And make love or me afeard. Ben. Johnſon's Underw. 

2.) Fear is deſcribed by Spenſer to ride in armour, at the 


claſhing whereof he looks afeard of himſelf. Peacham. 


Parad. Loft. I FER. 3. / [¶ Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind. 


With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 

Notus and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds. 
Milton's Par. Loft, 6. x. 
See 
AFFABLE. The quality of being affable; eafineſs of 
manners; courteouſneſs, civility, condeſcenſion, It 1s 
commonly uſed of ſuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affabi/ity and baſhful modeſty, 

Her wond'rous qualizes, and mild behaviour. Shaleſp. 

He was of a moit flowing courteſy and affability to all men, 
and fo deſirous to oblige them, that he did not enough conſider 
the value of the obligation, or the merit of the perſon. Clar, 

All inſtances of charity, ſweetneſs of converſation, affability, 
admonition, all. fignifications of tenderneſs, care and watchful- 
neſs, muſt be expreſſed towards children. Taylor. 

It is impoſſible for a publick miniſter to be ſo open and eaſy 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition ; but 
this may be helped aut by an affability of addreſs. L' Eftrange. 
1. Eaſy 
of manners; accoſtable ; courteous ; complaiſant. It is 
uſed of ſuperiours.. 2. It is applied to the external ap- 
pearance ; benign ; mild ; favourable. 

(1.) He was affable, and both well and fair ſpoken, and 
would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandiſhment of words, where 
he deſired to affect or perſuade any thing that he took. to heart. 


Bacon. 
— Her father is 
An affable and courteous gentleman. Shakeſp. Tam. Shrew. 
Gentle to me, and affable hath been _ 
Thy condeſcenhon, and ſhall be honour d ever 


With grateful memory. Milton's Parad. Loft. b. vii. 
(2.) Auguſtus appeared, looking round him with a ſerene 
and affable countenance upon all the writers of his Tatler. 


the bigneſs of a cheſaut, and hollow, with fomewhat in A ant r ESS, 7/: (rom affable.) Courteſy ; affability. 


it that rattles upon ſhaking. | 11 
Arn adv, [from a, for at, and far.) See Fax. 
2 great diftance. 2. To or from a great diſtance, 3. 
„ from a diſtant place, 4. Afar of ; — 
. ; , 


(A.) So ſhaken as we are, fo wan with care, 
Fmd we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new brot, 
To be commenc'd in ftrouds afar remote ? 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
We hear better when we hold our breath r in- 


FFABLY. adv. [from affable.) In an affable manner; 


V "Ke eourteouſly ; civilly. 
. A 


FFABROUS. adj. [affabre, Fr.] Skilfully made; complete; 
finiſhed in a workman- like manner. Die. 


AFFABULA'TI1ON. 2. /. [affabulatio, Lat] The moral of a 


fable. Dit. 


Area's. 2. / LA Faire, Fr.] Buſineſs; ſomething to be ma- 


naged or tranſacted. It is uſed for both private and puh - 
lick matters. IN 4 

I was not born for courts or airs ; 

fy m 


I pay my debts, believe, and y prayers, Pope. 


* 
—_— 
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A good acquaintance with method will greatly aſſiſt every one 


in ranging, diſpoſing, and managing all human affairs. 


Watts's Logick. 
What St. John's (kill in flate Fairs, 
What Ormond's valour, Oxtord's cares, 
To aid their ſinking country lent, : 
Was all deſtroy'd by one event. Swift. 


To Arrt'ar, wv. n. [trom affier, Fr.] To confirm; to give a 


lanction to; to eſtabliſh : an old term of law. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure ; 
For goodneſs dares not check thee ! | 

His title is affear d. 


Shakeſp. Mach. 


ArrI cr. / (from the verb afe?.] 1. Affection; paſh- 


on ; ſenſation. 2. Quality ; circumſtance. 

{1.) It ſeemeth that N. feet have a ſympathy with the head; 
{o the wriſts have a ſympathy with the heart; we ſee the affect. 
and paſſions of the heart and ſpirits are notably diſcloſed by the 
pulſe. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No. 97. 

(2.)I find it difficult to make out one ſingle ulcer, as authors de- 
{cribe it, without other ſymptoms or afe#z joined to it. Wiſem. 
This is only the antiquated word for affection. 


7 AFFE'CT. v. a. [affeger, Fr. afficio, affetum, Lat.] 


1. lo act upon; to produce effects in any other thing. 
2. To move the paſſions. 3. To aim at; to endeavour 
after : ſpoken of perſons. 4. To tend to; to endeavour 


aftcr : ſpoken of things. 5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed ArrEH TED. participial adj. [from affect. 1. 


with; to love; to regard with fondneſs. 6. To wake a 
ſow of ſomething ; to ſtudy the appearance of any thing, 
with ſome degree of hypocriſy. 7. To imitate in an 
unnatural and conſtrained manner. 8. To convict of tome 
erime ; to attaint with guilt : a phraſe merely juridical, 
(1.) The ſun 

Had firſt his precept ſo to move, fo ſhine 

As might ae the carth with cold and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. Milton's Par. Loff, b. x. 

The generality of men are wholly 3 by names, in 
matters of good and evil; fo far as theſe qualities relate to, 
and afe#, the actions of men. South's Serm. 

Yet even thoſe two particles do reciprocally affect each other 
with the ſame force and vigour, as they would do at the 
fame diſtance in any other ſituation imaginable. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

(2.) As a thinking man cannot but be very much affected 
with the idea of his appearing in the preſence of that Being, 
whom none can ſee and live; he muſt be much more affected, 
when he conſiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will 
examine the actions of his life, and reward or puniſh him ac- 
cordingly. Addiſon. Spe. No. 513. 

(3.) | Atrides broke 

His ſilence next, but ponder d ere he ſpoke : 

Wile are thy words, and glad I * 
But this proud man affe#s imperial ſway. 


A F F 


Careleſs ſhe is with _ care, 
ecting to ſeem unaffected. 
huſband, whom like ſymptoms ſeize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe; 
Aﬀetting fury, acts a madman's part, * 
He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart. Granville. 
(7.) Spenſer, in affecting the ancients, writ no language; yet 
I would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Enni- 
us. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
(8.) By the civil law, if a d with a wife be promiſed and 
not paid, the huſband is not _ to allow her alimony. But 
if her parents ſhall become inſolvent by ſome misfortune, ſhe 
ſhall have alimony, unleſs can afe# them with fraud, in 
promiſing what they knew were not able to perform. 


es P 4 
ArFECTa'T1ON. 7. / [affetatio, 7 Ry ; high 
O 


degree of liking ; commonly wich ſome degree of culpa- 
bility. 2. An artificial ſhow ; an elaborate appearance; 
a falſe pretence. | * 
(1.) things of their own nature indifferent, if either 
councils or particular men have at any time, with found judg- 
ment, miiliked conformity between the church of God and in- 
fidels, the cauſe thereof hath been ſomewhat elſe than only af- 
fectation of diſſimilitude. Hooker, b. iv. G 7. 
(2.) It has been, from age to age, an affectation to love the 


pleaſure of ſolitude, « thoſe who cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſ· 
ed qualified for paſſing life in that manner. Spectator, * 264. 
oved ; 


touched with affection; internally diſpoſed or inclined. 
2. Studied with over-much care, or wi yg 909 ap- 
pearance. 3. In a perſonal ſenſe, full of affectation; as, 
an affefted lady. 
(1.) No marvel then if he were ill affected. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
The model they ſeemed affected to in their directory, was not 
like to any of the foreign reformed churches now in the world. 


Clarendon. 
(2.) Theſe antick, liſping, affected phantaſies, theſe new 
tuners cf accents. | 


Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


AFreg'CTEDLY. adv. [from affefed.] 1. In an affected 


manner; hypecritically ; with more appearance than rea- 
lity. 2. Studiouſly ; — — intention. 
(1.) Perhaps they are affecteuly ignorant ; are ſo willing it 
ſhould be — that they not —.— it. 
| Gowernm. of the Tongue, \ 5. 
Some indeed have been ſo afefedly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ſtolen their death, in hopes to be eſteem- 
ed immortal. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 10. 
By talking ſo familiarly of one hundred and ten thouſand 
pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affectedly ignorant of our condition. Swift. 
(2.) Some miſperſwaſions concerning the divine attributes, 
tend to the corrupting mens manners, as if they were ed 
and affectedly choſen for that purpole. Decay of Piety. 


Dryd. Iliad. , ; 
(%) The drops of every fluid gd a round figure, by the Arxz'CTEDNESss. 2. from affeted.) The quality of be- 


mutual attraction of their parts; as, the globe of the earth and 


ing affected, or of making talſe appearances. 


ſea affecti a round figure, by the mutual attraction of its parts AFFE'CTION. x. / [affeftion, Fr. affefio, Lat.] 1. The 


by gravity. Newion's Opticks. 

(s5-) That little which fome of the heathen did chance to hear, 
concerning ſuch matter as the ſacred Scripture plentifully con- 
taineth, they did in wonderful fort afe#. 
There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally, 

Long guard it your If I afed it more, 

as your honour, and as your renown, 

Let me no more from this obedience riſe. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

Think not that wars we love, and ſtrife affect; 
Or that we hate ſweet peace. Fairfax, b. ii. 
None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we moſt affect. Dryd. Wife of Bath. 
(6.) Another nymph, among the many fair, 

Before the reſt affected ſtill to ſtand, 

And watch'd my eye preventing my command. Prior. 
| "Theſe often carry 1 — ſo far, till their affected cold- 
neſs and indifference quite kills all the fondneſs of a lover. 
Addifon. Spectator, No, 171. 
Coquet and coy at once her air, „ 5 

died, though both ſeem neglected, 


ſtate of being affected by any cauſe, or agent. This ge- 
neral ſenſe is little in uſe. 2. Paſſion of any kind. 3. 
Love; kindneſs ; good-will to ſome perſons ; often with 
to or towards, before the perſon. 4. Good-will to an 
object ; zeal ; paſſionate regard. 5. State of the mind, 
in general: 6. Quality ; property. 7. State of the bo- 
dy, as acted upon by any cauſe. 8. Lively repreſentation 
in painting. 9. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ſometimes for 
I 
1.) Some men there are love not a gaping pi 
Some that are mad it they behold a cat : ws 
And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine, for affe&ion, 
Shakeſd. Merchant Fenice. 
(2.) Then gan the Palmer thus: moſt wretched man, 
That to a,fections does the bridle lend; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon, through ſufferance to fearful end. Fairy Q. 
Impute it to my late ſolitary Nike, which is prone to 1 
Sidney, 1. 


A F F KA F 
AF«fions, 28 joy, grief, fear and anger, with ſuch like, be- (.) He found me fitting, beholding this picture, I know not 
. — it were, — ſundry faſhions and forms of appetite, can with how affefionate countenance, but, I am fure, with a moſt 


neither riſe at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet chooſe affe#ionate mind. Sidney. 
but riſe at the ſight of ſome things. Hooker, b.1. — Away they fly | 
— To ſpeak truth of Cæſar, A Fectionate, and undeſiring bear 
I have not known when his afections ſway'd The moſt delicious morſel to their young. Thomſon's Spring. 
More than his reaſon. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. (4.) When we reflect on all this afe&#:onate care of provi- 
Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt degrees of pious dence for our happineſs, with what wonder mult we obſerve the 
affectiont; of which ſome are milder and gentler, ſome ſharper little effect it has on men. | Rogers's Sermons. 
and more vehement. Sprat's Sermons. AFFE'CTIONATELY. adv. [from affefionate.] In an af- 


I can preſent nothing beyond this to your ffectiont, to excite fectionate manner; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 


your love and defire. FER 1 Tillotſon. ArrscrION ATEN ESS. 2. /. [from , 509 "Wy The qua- 

a. r dy gy" you lity or ſtate of being affectionate; fondneſs ; tendernels ; 
Who mutually hath anſwer'd my aſfection. 80 vd-will : benevolence. ; 

' Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. Arre'cTiONED. adj. [from afe#ion.] 1. Aﬀected ; con- 

My king is tangl'd in affe&ion to ceited. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 2. Inclined; men- 


A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. Shakeſp. tally diſpoſed. 
What warmth is there in your affe&rons towards any of theſe (1.) An afefioned aſs that cons ſtate without book, and ut- 


princely ſuitors ? Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. ters it by great ſwaths. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Make his intereſt depend upon mutual affe#ion and good (2.) Be kindly affectioued one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 
correſpondence with others. Collier on General Kindneſs. ArFe'cTIOUSLy. adv. (from at.] In an affecting man- 
Nor at 8 ſight, like * 8 the fair; ner. Dis. 

For you he lives, and you alone ſhall ſhare Aree'cTive. adj, f 7.] That which affects; 
Ag yp Feftion 122 PR IVE. adj, from act. at which affects; that 


(4-) 1 have reaſon to diftruſt mine own judgment, as > a6 which ſtrongly touches. It is generally uſed for painful. 
4 , 


: Pain is fo uneaſy a ſentiment, that very little of it is enough 
which may be overborn by my zeal and afetion to * to corrupt every enjoyment : * the effect God intends this 


3 — i : - cad yo fab variety of ungrateful and affecti de ſentiments ſhould have on 


us, is to reclaim our affections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 


gy W 3 3 . 4 ArrgcTuo'siTY, =. /. from affeFueus.] Paſſionateneſs. 
, * 
ſection to the church ſo notorious, that he never deſerted it. Cla. A Di2. 
All the precepts of chriſtianity command us to moderate our Arreg'cTuous. adj. [from ff.] Full cf paſſion ; as, an 
paſſions, to temper our affections towards all things below. affetuous ſpeech : a word little uſed. 


Temple. To Arr AB. v. a. [affier, Fr] A law term, ſignifying to 
Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under the influence of warm confirm. Sce Ar BEAR D 


affection to things of ſenſe, when he comes to the ſearch of ArrERORS. ». . [from affere.] Such as are appointed in 


— 15 an. atts's Improvement of the Mind. court-leets, &c upon oath, to mulct ſuch as have com- 
) a . l mitted faults arbitrarily puniſhable, and have no expreſs 
= my gon a. 2 — 1 penalty ſet down by ſtatute. Convell, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lande. Shak. Mach, AFFIANCE. , [aff ance, from affer, Fr.) 1. A marriage. 
The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, contract. 2. Truſt in general ; confidence; ſecure reli- 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, ance. 3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and protection. 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; To this ſenſe it is now almoſt confined. 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, (r.) At laſt ſuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 
And his affectiont dark as Erebus : That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, | 
ff p . . 
b whic uted to . airy Queen, b. ii, 
what mathematicians deliver, muſt be reftrained to what they (2.) The Jake is virtuous, mild, and too well given | 
teach, concerning thoſe purely mathematical diſciplines, arith- To dream on evil, or to work my downfal.— 
metick and geometry, where the afe#ions of quantity are ab- — Ah ! what's more dangerous than this fond affiance ? 
3 REG Boyle. Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 
e mouth being neceſſary to conduct the voice to the ſhape Shale. Henry VI. 
of its cavity, neceſſarily gives the voice ſome particular affe&ion (3.) Religion receives man into a covenant of 1 
of ſound in its paſſage before it come to the lips. is pardon reached out to all truly penitent ſinners, and aſſiſt- 


5 f Holder s Elements of Speech, ance promiſed, and engaged, and beſtowed upon very eaſy con- 
God may have joined immateria! fouls to other kinds of bo- ditions, viz. humility, prayer, and aftance in him. 


dies, and in other laws of union; and, from thoſe different laws Hammond's Fundamentals. 
of union, there will ariſe quite different afectiont, and natures, There can be no ſurer way to ſucceſs, than by difclaiming 
and ſpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Ser mans. all confidence in ourſelves, and referring the events of things 
(..) It ſeemed to me a venereal gonorrhza, and others thought to God with an implicit ance. Atterbury's Serm. 
it aroſe from ſome ſcorbutical affefion. 0 MWiſeman's Surgery. To ArF1'ANCE. v. a. [from the noun affiance.] 1. To be- 
(8.) Afeckion is the lively repreſentment of any paſſion what- troth; to bind any one by promiſe to marriage. 2. To 
loever, as if the figures ſtood not upon a cloth or board, but as ive ee ; 
if they were acting upon a ſtage. Watton's Architecture. * (1.) To me, fad maid, or rather widow ſad 
(9.) There was nothing in it that could indi& the authour of He * 4 affianced long . before, ; 
affection. Shakeſpeare. And facred pledyes he both gave and had; 
Arps'cTionars. adj. [affefionnt, Fr. from affe@ion.] 1. Falſe, errant knight, infamous and foreſwore. Fairy Qu. 


Full of affection; ſtrongly moved; warm; zealous. 2. Her ſhould Angelo have married ; was affianced to her by 


Strongly inclined to; diſpoſed to; with the icle to, th, and the nuptial appointed; between wich time of the 
3. Fond ; tender. 4. 8 le wy — contract, and limit of the ſolemnity, his brother was wrecked, 


having, in that veſſel, the dowry of his ſiſter. 
(1.) In their love of God, and deſire to pleaſe him, men can ne- 


n Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
ver be too fectionate; and it is as true, that in their hatred of 2.) Stranger ! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt, w 


lin, men may be ſometimes too paſhonate. + Sprat's Serm. 'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt. Pope's Odyp. 
$7.0 70 the parliament, it preſently took fire, being af- AFPANCER. 2. / [from affiance.] He that makes a con- 
r to the war of France. Bacon t Henry VII. tract of marriage between two parties. Dis. 


H 


1 


Arriba Tiox, 1 /. [from affide, Lat. See Ar rip. 
AFF1DA'TURE. Mutual contract; mutual oath of hde- 
lity. : f Die. 
Appipa'vir. = , [affdavit fignifies, in the language of 
the common law, he made oath.) A declaration upon 
oath. 
You ſaid, if I return'd next ſize in Lent, 
T ſhould be in remitter of your grace 
In th' interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidauits. Donne. 
Count Rechteren ſhould have made affidavit, that his ſer- 
vants had been affronted, and then Monſieur Meſnager would 
have done him juſtice. Spectater, No. 481. 
ArF1'tp. participial adj, [from the verb , derived from 
ade, Lat. Bratton uſing the phraſe affidare multeres. 
Joined by contract; affianced. 
Be we affied, and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, 


As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand, Shakeſp. 
ArF1L1a'T10N. 2. , [from ad and filius, Lat.) Adoption; 
the act of taking a ſon. Chambers. 
A'rFinace. 2 % [affnage, Fr.] The act of refining me- 
tals by the cupel. Dick. 


ArrixED. adj. {from affnis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to 
another ; related to another. 
If partially affin'd, or leagu d in office, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Thou art no ſoldier. Shakeſp. Othel. 
Arer'niTy. n. / [ affinite, Fr. from affinis, Lat.] 1. Rela- 
tion by marriage ; relation contracted by the huſband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thoſe of the 
huſband. It is oppoſed to conſanguinity, or relation by 
birth. In this ſenſe it has ſometimes the particle zh, 
and ſometimes tte, before the perſon to whom the relation 
is contracted. 2. Relation to; connexion with; reſem- 
blance to : ſpoken of things. 

(r.) They had left none alive, by the blindneſs of rage killing 
many guiltleſs perſons, either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmi- 
ty to the tyrant-killers. Sidney, b. ii. 

And Solomon made ᷓuity acith Pharach king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh's daughter. 1 Kings, iii. 1. 

A breach was made with France itſelf, gotwithſtanding fo 
ſtrait an affinity, ſo lately accompliſhed ; as if indeed (accord- 
ing to that pleaſant maxim of ſtate) kinzdoms were never mar- 
ried, Wotton. 

(2.) The Britiſh tongue, or Welſh, was in uſe only in this 
ifland, having great affixity with the old Gallick. Camden. 

Al things that have affinity awith the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, Effay xxiv. 

The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of 
poetry. Dryd. Du Freſnoy, Pref. 

Man is . ore diſtinguiſhed by devotion than by reaſon, as ſe- 
veral brute creatures diſcover ſomething like reaſon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaſt affinity to devo- 
tion. Ad 1ifon. Spectat. No. 201. 

To AFFIRM. v. n. {affirmo, Lat.] To declare; to tell 
cnfidently; oppoſes to the word deny. | 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

| Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 

To AFFIRM.wV.a. I. To declare poſitively; as, to affirm 
a tact. 2. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment: oppoled to rewer/e or repeal. In this ſenſe we ſay, 
4 Aa! firm the truth, 


OED 


This ſtatute did but reſtore an ancient ſtatute, which was 
itſelf alſo made but in afirmance of the common law. Bacon. 


ArF1RMANT, a. from affirm.) The perſon that affirms ; 


a declarer. Did. 


Arr IRMA“ TIOR. . /. CLafirmatio, Lat.] 1. The act of af- 


firming or declaring : oppoſed to negation or denial. 2. 
The poſition affirmed, 3. Confirmation: oppoſed to repeal. 

(1.) This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of bloody affir- 
mation, his to be more virtuous, leſs attemptable, than any 
of our ladies, Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

(2.) That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is the 
affirmation, whereon his deſpair is founded ; and one way of re- 
moving this diſmal apprehenſion, is, to convince him, that 
Chriſt's death, if he perform the condition required, ſhall cer- 
tainly belong to him. amm. Fundam. 

(J.) The learned in the laws of our land obſerve, that our 
ſtatutes ſometimes are only the affirmation, or ratification, of 
that which, by common law, was held before. Hooker. 


ArFiRMATIVE. adj. [from affirm.) 1. That which affirms, 


oppoſed to negative; in which ſenſe we uſe the affirmative 
abſolutely, that is, the affirmative pofition. 2. That 
which can or may be affirmed: a ſenſe uſed chiefly in 
ſcience. 3. Applied to perſons ; he who has the habit of 
affirming with vehemence ; poſitive ; dogmatical. 
(1.) For the affirmative, we are now to anſwer ſuch proofs 
of theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker. 
Whether there are ſuch beings or not, tis ſufficient for my 
purpoſe, that many have believed the affirmative. Dryden. 
(2.) As in Algebra, where affirmative quantities vaniſh or 
ceaſe, there negative ones begin: fo in mechanicks, where at- 
traction ceaſes, there a repulſive virtue ought to ſucceed. 
x Nerwvt. Opt. 
(3.) Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, 
but report things modeſtly and temperately, according to the de- 
gree of chat perſuaſion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the reaſon, inducing thee. Taylor. 


 Arei/RMATIVELY. adv. [from affirmative.] In an affirma- 


tive manner; on the poſitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reaſon of man hath no ſuch reſtraint : concluding not 
only affirmatively, but 424 not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the laſt heavens, but alſo denying, there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ArF1'RMER. 2./. [from affirm.] The perſon that affirms. 


If by the word virtue, the affermer intends our whole duty 
to God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means on- 
ly courage, or, at moſt, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 


Wattss Logick. 


To ArF1'x. v. a. [affgo, affixum, Lat.] 1. To unite to the 


end, or 4 poſterieri ; to ſubjoin. 2. To connect conſe- 
quentially, 3. Simply to faſten or fix. Obſolete. 

(1.) He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, with 
names affixed to them, will be able to diſcern their differenccs 
one from another. Lacke. 

If men conſtantly affixed applauſe and diſgrace where they 
ought, the principle of ſhame would have a very good in- 
fluence on public condutt ; though on ſecret villanies it lays no 
reſtraint. : Regers's Sermons. 

(2.) The doctrine of irreſiſtibility of grace, in working 
whatſoever it works, if it be acknowledged, there is nothing to 
be affixt to gratitude. Hammond Fundamentals. 

(3-) Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 

So many gazers, as on her do ſtare, 


Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Spenſer. 


(2.) The houſe of peers hath a power of judicature in ſome Ar FIX. 2. / [ affixum, Lat.] A term of grammar. Some- 
caſes, properly to examine and then to affirm; or, if there be thing united to the end of a word. | 


cauſe, to reverſe the judgments which have been given in the 


In the Hebrew language, the noun has its afixa, to denote 


court of king's bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir Jobn Villiers. the ſſeſſi lati , 
| ö 8 p pronouns poſſeſſive or relative. Clarke's Latin Gram. 
488 adj. [from affirm.) That which may be Aper'x10w. . , [from affix.] 1. The act of affixing. 2. 
1 3 2 The ſtate of being affixed. Dic 


Thoſe attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affirmable of him when preſent, are now affirmable and appli- 
cable to him though paſt. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 


ArFLa'TION. . J [afflo, afflatum, Lat.] The act of breath- 


ing upon any thing. Di#. 


AFFI'RMANCE. 2. , [from affirm.) Confirmation; op- AFFLATUS. n. /. [Lat.] Communication of the power 


pO ſed to repeal, 


of prophecy. 


1 r 
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The poet writing againſt his genius will be like a prophet A'gegLugenTxEss. 2 / [trom afiuent.] The quality of be- 


without his afflatus. Spenſe on the Odyſſey. 
Zo AFFLICT. v. a. [ aflicto, aflitum, Lat.] 
to pain; to grieve ; to torment. 2. The paſlive to be 
Micted, has often at before the cauſal noun ; by is likewiſe 
roper. 
F (10 It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and afflict 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ought to 
puniſh the ſin of idolatry in others. Fcoker, b. v. F 17. 
O coward conſcience ! how doſt thou alia me ? 
The lights burn blue—ls it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Give not over thy mind to heavineſs, and afii not thyſelf in 
thine own counſel]. Eccleſ. xxx. 21. 
A father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child ſoon taken away, now honoured him 
as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to thoſe 


that were under him, ceremonies and ſacrifices. Wiſdom. 
A ang * afflicts my eye, 
And my heart labours with a ſudden ſigh. Prior. 


(2.) The mother was fo afflicced at the loſs of a fine boy, 
who was her only fon, that ſhe died for grief of it. Addif. Spect. 
ArrlicTepness. z./. [from aflicted.] The ſtate of of. 
fliction, or of being afflicted; forrowfulneſs ; grief. 
Arrricrgs. . /. [from afflict.] The perſon that afflicts. 
ArFL1'cT1ON. 2. /. [affliftio, Lat.] 1. The cauſe of pain 
or ſorrow ; calamity. 2. The tate of forrowfulneſs ; 
miſery : oppoſed joy to profperity. 

(1.) To the fleſh, as the Apoſtle himſelf granteth, all afii#:- 
on is naturally grievous : therefore nature, which cauſeth fear, 
teacheth to pray againſt all adverſity. Hooker, b. v. 5 48. 

We'll bring you to one that you have cozened of money; 
I think to repay that money will be a biting aflifion. Shakeſp. 

(2.) — ides you know, 
Proſperity's the very bond of love, 
Whoſe freſh complexion, and whole heart 
Aflifion alters. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears on 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato ? 
Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, and ſome in proſpe- 
rity. Addif. Spect. No. 257. 
ArrL1'cTive. adj. [from affii#,) That which cauſes afflic- 
tion ; painful ; tormenting. 
They found martyrdom a duty dreſſed up indeed with all 
that was terrible and afflictive to human nature, yet not at all 


the leſs a duty. 2 ho South. 
Nor can t 


Where to retire themſelves, or where a 

Th' afflictive keen deſire of food, expos'd 

To winds, and ſtorms, and jaws of ſavage death. 
Reſtleſs Proſerpine— 

—On the ſpacious land and liquid main, 

Spreads ſlow diſeaſe, and darts afflictive pain. 
A'FFLUENCE. 3. / [affluence, Fr. affluentia, Lat.] 1. The 
at of flowing to any place; concourſe. It is almoſt al- 

ways uſed figuratively. 2. Exuberance of riches ; ſtream 
of wealth ; plenty. 

(1.) I ſhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from 
hence into Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had 
been noiſed. Watton. 

(2.) Thoſe degrees of fortune, which give fulneſs and aflu- 
ence to one ſtation, may be want and penury to another. Rogers. 

Let joy or eale, let affluence or content, 

Andthe gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, | 

Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace. Pope. 
A'eeLuenCy. 2. / The ſame with affluence. 

AFFLUENT. agj. [ affluent, Fr. afftluens, Lat.] 1. Flowing 
to any part. 2. Abundant ; exuberant ; wealthy. 

(1.) Theſe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the en- 
ſuing body ; which are afterwards to be increaſed and raiſed to a 
greater bulk by the affluent blood, that is tranſmitted out of the 
mother's body. Harwey on Conſump. 

(2.) I ſee thee, Lord and end of my deſi re, 

Loaded and bleſt with all the affluent ſtore, 

Which human vows at ſmoaking ſhrines implore. 


Philips. 


Prior, 


1. To put A'peLvx. . , [affuxus, Lat.] 


Arrrukxtox. . /, [affuxio, Lat.] 


To Arro'RD. v. a. [affourrer, affourrager, Fr.] 


A,. Cato. 


S 
To AFFOREST. v. a. [ afforeftare, Lat. 


Dic. 
1. The act of flowing to 
2. That which flows to another 


ing affluent. 


ſome place; affluence. 
place. 

The cauſe hereof cannot be a ſupply by procreations: 
ergo, it muſt be by new aſfluxes to London out of the country. 


Graunt, 
The infant s bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating 
one afflux of blood to another. Harwey on Conſump. 


An animal that mult lie (till, receives the aflux of colder or 


warmer, clean or foul water, as it happens to come to it. 
Locle. 


t. The act of flowing 


to a particular place. 2. That which flows from one 


place to another. 
An inflammation either ſimple, conſiſting cf an hot 
and ſanguineous affluxion, or elſe denominable from other hu- 


mours, according unto the predomin:ncy of melancholy, phlegm 
or choler. , Brown's Fulg. Err. 


1. To 
yield or produce; as, the ſoil affords grain; the trees af- 
ford fruits. This ſeems to be the primitive ſignification. 
2. To grant, or confer any thing ; generally in a good 
ſenſe, and ſometimes in a bad, but leſs properly. 3. 
To be able to fell. It is uſed always with reference to 
ſome certain price; as, I can afford this for leſs than the 
other. 4. To be able to bear cxpences ; as, traders can 
afford more finery in peace than war. 
Wn So ſoon 5 there arrived, the door 
To him did open, and aforded way. Fairy Queen. 
This is the conſolation of all good men, unto whom his ubi- 
quity affordeth continual con fort and ſecurity; and this is the 
affliètion of hell, to whom it afordeth deſpair and remedileſs ca- 
lamity. Brown's Vulz. Err. 
(3-) They fill their magazines in times of the greateſt plenty, 
that ſo they may afford cheaper, and increaſe the public revenue 
at a ſmall expence of its members. Addiſon on Italy 
(4-) The ſame errours run through all families, where there 


is wealth enough to aford that their ſons may be good for no- 
thing. A. oo Swift o: Medern Educ at. 


To turn ground 


into foreſt, 

It appeareth, by Charta de Foreſta, that he afforefted many 
woods and waſtes, to the grievance of the ſubje&t, which by that 
law were diſafforeſted. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 


Ar rox ks TATION. mn. /. [from affereft. ] 


The charter de Forefla was to reform the encroachments made 
in the time of Richard I. and Henry II. who had made new 


afforeflatio).s, and much extended the rigour of the foreſt laws. 
| Hale Common Lau of England. 


3 Arena'nca 1s E. v. a. [affrancher, Fr.] To make tres. 
Fair. To AFFRAY. 


V. a. [effrayer, or effriger, Fr. which 
Menage, derives from fragor ; perhaps it comes from i- 
gut.] To fright ; to terrify ; to ſtrike with fear. This 
word 1s not now in uſe. 
The fame to wight he never would diſcloſe, 
But when as monſters huge he would diſmay, 
Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 


Or when the flying heavens he would afray. Fairy Queen, 


ArrRAx, or AFFRAYMENT. 7. / [from the verb. 1. A 


tumultuous aſſault of one or more perſons upon others; 
a law term. A battle: in this ſenſe it is written fray. 
2. Tumult, confuſion : out of ule. 

(2.) Let the night be calm and quietſome, 


Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad aa. Spenſer. 


Arrxicriox. . /. [affriio, Lat.] The act of rubbing 


one thing upon another. 

I have divers times obſerved, in wearing filver-hilted fwerds, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the afri&tion would quickly blacken them; and, 
congruouliy hereunto, I have found pens blacked aln.olt all over, 
when I had a while carried them about me in a filver _ 

i. 

H 2 


A FF 


To ArrRYGHT. v. a. [See FRIGHT. | 


fear ; to terrify : it generally implies a ſudden impreſſion 
of fear. 2. It is uſed in the paſſive, ſometimes with at 
before the thing feared. 3. Sometimes with the particle 
wwith before the thing _ CG GE 
n ie hte me, in whoſe ſound is death. 
nn b Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 


God-like his courage ſeem'd, whom nor delight 


Could ſbften, nor the face of death affright. Waller. 
He, when his country (threaten'd with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his conqu'ring Arm, 

Shall more than once, the Punic bands a/Frizht. Dryd. An. 


6. Thou ſhalt not be affrighted at them: for the Lord thy 
God is among you. | Deut. vil. 21. 
3. | As one afright 
With helliſh fiends, or furies mad uproar, ba 
He then uproſe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
Arrarcur. = / [from the verb.] 1. Terrour ; fear. 
This word is chiefly poetical. 2. The cauſe of fear; a 
terrible object; dreadful 2 : 
(1.)——As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Does ſhew to him, that walks in fear and fad afr:ght. F. Qu. 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe 
Vet {till he was at hand, without requeſt, 
To ſerve the ſick ; to ſuccour the diſtreſs d: 
Tempting, on foot, alone, without affri;ht, 
The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night. 
2) I fee the gods 
Upbraid our ſuff rinzs, and would humble them, 
By ſending theſe affriehts, while we are here, ; 
That we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. B. John. Catil. 
The war at hand appears with more igt, ä 
And riſes eviy moment to the ſight. Dryd. Aneid. 
Arrr1GHTFUL, adj. [from affright.) Full of affright or 
terrour ; terrible; dre:dful. 


Dryd. Fab. 


A F L 


| To affect with Ar PANT. 2. F [from the verb aus.] 1. Inſult offered 


to the face; contemptuous or rude treatment; contume- 
ly. 2. Outrage; act of contempt, in a more general 
enſe. 3. Open oppoſition ; encounter; a ſenſe not fre- 


quent, though regularly deducible from the derivation. 
4. Diſgrace ; ſhame. This ſenſe is rather peculiar to the 
Scottiſh dialect. 


to his ſon. Bacon' 
You've done enough; for you defign'd my chains: 
The grace is vaniſh'd, but th' affront remains. 
Dryden's Auren xebe. 
He that is found reaſonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
ſo in all; and to think or ſay otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt 
an aFront, and ſo ſenleleſs a cenſure, that no body ventures to 
do it. Locte. 
There is nothing which we receive with ſo much reluctance as 
advice: we look upon the man who gives it us, as offering an 
affront to our underſtanding, and treating us like children or 
ideots. Addiſon. Stef. No. 512. 
(2.) | Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul afronts, 
Abominations wy Milton's Par. Reg uned. 
3.) Fearleſs of danger, like a od 

I 2. about admir'd of all, A* 

On hoſtile ground, none daring my aFront. Samſon Agoniſt. 
(A.) Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too 
great preſumption, was defeated ; upon the ſenſe of which af- 
front he died with grief. Ar buthn. on Coins. 

AFFR'ONTER. 7. /. | from affront.] The perſon that affronts. 
AFFRO'NTING. participial adj. [from affront. ] That which 
has the quality of affronting ; contumelious. 

Among words which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſome 
are clean and decent, others are unclean ; ſome are kind, others 
are affronting and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary idea 
which cuſtom has affixed to them. Watts's Lozick. 


1.) He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing 
(1.) He w * 


There is an abſence of all that is deſtructive or affrichtful To AF FU SE. v. a. [affundo, affiuſum, Lat.] To pour one 


to human nature. | Decay of Piety. 
ArFRIGHTMENT. . /. [frem affright.] 1. The impreſ- 
ſion of fear; terrour. 2. The ſtate of feartulneſs. 
( 1.) She awaked with the a#rz. htment of a dream. Wettcy. 
Paſſionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child's mind 
with terrour and arizhtment; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreſſion. Locke. 
( 2.) Whether thoſe that, under any anguith of mind, return 


to affrightments or doubtings, have not been hypocrites. Hammond. To AFF 


To AFFRONT. v. a. |afronter, Fr. that is, ad frontem 
fare, ad frontem centumeliam allidere, to inſult a man 
to his face.] 1, To mect face to face; to encounter. 
This ſeems the genuine and original ſenſe of the word, 
which was formerly indifferent to good or ill. 2. To 
meet, in an hoſtile manner, front to front. 3. To offer 
an open inſult; to offend avowedly. With reſpect to this 
ſenſe, it 13 obſerved by Cervantes, that, if a man ſtrikes 
another on the back, and then runs away, the perſon ſo 
{truck is mjured, but not affronted ; an affront always im- 
plying a juſtincation of the act. 

(1.)——— We have daſcly fent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as twere by accident, may here 
AF ront Ophelia. Shakeſv. Hamlet. 
be teditious, the next day, affrented the king's forces at the 
entrance of a highway : whom when they found both ready and 
clolute to fight, they defired enterparlance. Sir Fohn Ha, ward. 
(2.) Hts holy rites and ſolemn feaſts profan'd T 
And with their d:rknels durit a H ront his light. 
G.) Did not this fatal war affront thy coalt, 
Vet ſatteſt thuu an idle looker on. Fairfax, i. 51. 
But harm precedes not ſin only our foe, 
Tempiing afronts us with his foul eſteem 
Of our integrity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix. 
Il vould learn the cauſe, why Torriſinond, - 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Almott within my ſight, afſroxtsa prince, 
Who ſhurtly ſhall command hien. 
This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondneſs for the gladiator, and 
is interpreted as ſatire. But how can one imagine, that the F a- 
chers weuld have dared to aFront the wife of Aurelius. Adj on. 


* 


Par. Loft. 


Dryd. Can. Fryar. 


To Ar FV. v. n. 


AFLA'T. adv, [from à and flat. Sce FLAT. ]. 


thing upon another. 
I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained any volatile 
ſalt or ſpirit, which would probably have diſcovered itſelf, by 
making an ebullition with the aFuſed liquor. Boyle. 
ArxFu's10N. 2. /. [affuſfo, Lat.] The act of pouring one 
thing upon another. 
Upon the afufion of a tincture of galls, it immediately be- 
came as black as ink. Grew's Muſeum. 
V. v. a. [after, Fr. aſidare mulierem, Bracton. ] To 
betroth in order to marriage. 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to afy a mighty lord 
Unto the daughter of a worthleſs king. Shateſp. Henry VI. 
To put confidence in; to put truſt in; 
to conhde. Not in uſe. | 
Marcus Andronicus, fo I do a 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, 
That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends. 


Shak. Tit. Andr. 


Arp. adv [from a and feld. Sce FIELD. ] To the field. 


We drove afie/d, and both together heard 

What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 

Batt'ring our flocks with the freſh dews of night. 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 


To milk my kine, for fo ſhould houſewives do. 


Milton. 


Gay. 
Level with 
the ground. 

When you would have many new roots of fruit-trees, take 
a low tree, and bow it, and lay all his branches aflat upon the 
ground, and caſt earth upon them; and every twig will take 
root. Bacon's Nat ral Hiſt. 


AFLO'AT. adv. [from à and float, See FLoat.] Float- 


ing; born up in the water; not ſinking; in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, within view ; in motion. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 

On ſuch a full ſea are we now afloat ; 

And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, 


Or loſe our ventures. Shakeſp. Julius Czſar, 


A F R 
omi- 


e an on of the ſoul of man, while it is predomi 

. "yo 2. and, juſt in the critical height of it, nick it 
with ſome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpoſe, as a ſpark of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder will infallibly blow it up. | South. 
There are y ſeveral hun loads of timber afloat, 

for they cut above twenty-five leagues up the river; and other 
rivers bring in their contributions. Addiſon's Italy. 
Aro'oT. adv. [from a and fiot.] 1. On foot; not on horſe- 
back. 2+ In action; as, @ defign is afoot. 3. In motion. 
(1.) He thought it beſt to return, for that day, to a village 

far off ; and diſpatching his horſe in ſome ſort, the next 


t 
day early, to come afoot thither. Shakeſþ. 
(2.) I pr'ythee, when thou ſeeſt that act afvor, 
Ev n with the very comment of thy foul 
Obſerve mine uncle. Shakeſpeare. 


(3.) Of Albany's and Cornwall's pow'rs you heard not— 

'Tis faid they are afoot, Shakeſy. King Lear. 

Aro're. prep. [from à and fore. See BETORE. ] I. Not 
behind; as, he held the ſhield afore : not in uſe. 2. Be- 
fore; nearer in place to any thing; as, he flood afore him. 
3. Sooner in time. 

(3.) If your diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there afore 
you. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Aro'rxe, adv. 1. In time foregone or paſt, 2. Firlt in the 
way. 3. In front; in the fore-part. 

(1.) Whoſoever ſhould make light of any thing afore ſpoken 
or written, out of his own houſe a tree ſhould be taken, and he 
thereon be hanged. Eſdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit. 

Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

(2.) Emilia, run you to the citadel, | 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd ; | 
Will you goon afore ? Shakeſþ. Othello. 
(3-) Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 

His body monſtrous, horrible and vaſt. Fairy Queen. 

Aro REGOING. participial adj. (from afore and going] Go- 
ing before. 

Aro'REHAND. adv. [from afore and hand] 1. By a previ- 
ous proviſion. 2. Provided; prepared; previouſly fit- 


ted. 

(1.) May of the particular ſubjects of diſcourſe are occaſio- 
nal, and ſuch as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain ac- 
count. Governm. of the Tongue. 


(2.) For it will be ſaid, that in the former times, whereof 
we have 222 was not ſo mighty, as now it is ! and 
England, on the other fide, was more aforeband in all matters 
of A Bacon t Confid: rations on War with Spain. 

ArFoO'REMENTIONED. adj. {from afore and mentioned. Men- 
tioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
| Gt alms or relief to thoſe aforementioned ; being very near re- 

uced themſelves to the ſame miſerable condition. Addiſen. 
AFr0'RE NAMED. adj. [ſrom afore and named.) Named before. 

Imitate ſomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proporkons, you ſhall help yourſelf by the diame- 
ter. Peacbam on drawing. 

Aro'rESALD. adj. — afore and ſaid.] Said before. 
It need not go for repetition, if we reſume again that which 
we faid in the aforeſaid experiment. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory, No. 771. 
Aro'RETIME. adv. [from afore and time] In — 30 
O thou that art waxen old in wickedneſs, now thy fins which 
thou haſt committed aforetime, are come to light. Suſanna. 
ArRA“ID. participial adj. [from the verb ray; it ſhould 
2 properly — written with #] 1. Struck with 
ear; terrified ; fearful. 2. It has the particle of befo 
the object of fear. 4 * , 


(1.) So profecute them with thy tempeſt, and make them 


oy with thy ſtorm, 

2.) There, losthing life, and death afraid, 
In anguiſh of her ſpirit, thus ſhe Loo 4 2 

If, while this wearied fleſh draws g I 

Not fati- 


Pſalm Ilxxxiii 15. 


Ar TER. prep. [æ ren, Sax.] 1. Following in place. 


IRS 
From now, from inftant now, great Sire, diſpel 


The clouds that preſs my foul. Prior. 


ArRE'sH. adv, [from à and freſh. See Faresn.] Ancw; 


again, after intermithon. 
The Germans ſerving upon great horſes, and charged with 
armour, received great hurt by light ſkirmiſhes ; the 
Turks, with their light horſes, eaſily ſhunning their charge, and 
again, at their pleaſure, charging them afreſh, when they ſaw 
the heavy horſes almoſt weary. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
When once we have attained theſe ideas, they may be excit- 
ed afreſh by the uſe of words. Watts's Lozick. 


Arzo'nT. adv. [from à and Front.] In front; in direct op- 


poſition to the face. 
Theſe four came all afront, and mainly thruſt at me. 
Shakeſ; eare's Henry IV. p. i. 
After 
is commonly applied to words of motion ; as, he came 
after, and ſtood behind him. It is oppoſed to before. 2. 
n purſuit of, 3. Behind. This is not a common uſe. 


4. Poſteriour in time. 5. According to. 6. In imitation. 


of, 
(.) What ſays lord Warwick, ſhall we after them ?— 
— After them! nay, before them, if we can. Shak. Hen. VT. 
(2.) After whom is the king of Ifrael come out? After 
whom doſt thoa purſue ? A/ter a dead dog, after a flea. | 
1 Sam. xxiv. 14. 
(3.) Sometimes I placed a third priſm after a ſecond, and 
ſometimes alſo a fourth aftcr a third, by all which the image 
might be often refracted ſideways. Newton's O! ticks. 
(4.) Good after ill, and after pain delight : 
Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. Dryder's Fas. 
We ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of the ſovereignty 
of Adam to prin-es that were to reign a him. Locke. 
(F.) He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no good mint- 
man, hut takes zreatneſs of kingdoms according to bulk and 
currency, and not after their intrinſic value. Bacon. 
(6.) There are, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſeveral of 
Venus, in different poſtures and habits; as there are many par- 
ticular figures of her made after the tame delign. Ai. Italy. 
This alluſion is after the oriental manner: thus in the 
pſalins, how frequently are perſons compared to cedars. 
Pope's Od. notes. 
A'eTEeR. adv. 1. In ſucceeding time. It is uſed of time 
mentioned as ſuccceding ſome other. So we cannot ſay, 
I ſhall be happy after, but hereafter ; but we ſay, I was 
firſt made miſerable by the loſs, but was after happier. 
2. Following another. 
(.) Far be it from me, to juſtify the cruelties which were at 
firit uled towards them, which had their reward foon after. 
Bacon. . 
Thoſe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 
Their feats long after next the ſeat of God. Paradiſe Lofi. 
(2.) Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, 
leſt it break thy neck with following it; but the great one that 
goes upward, let him draw thee after. Shale. King Lear. 
Ar rex is compounded with many words, but almoſt always 
in its genuine and primitive ſignification; ſome, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others may be explained. 
A'FTER ACCEPTAT10N. [from after and acceptation.] A. 
ſenſe afterwards, not at firit admitted. 
"Tis true, ſome doctors in a ſcantier ſpace, 
I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church's after acceſ tation join. Dryd. Hynd and Pantb. 


A'eTERAGEs. 2. from after and age: ] Succeſſive times; 
poſterity. Of this word I have found no ſingular; but (ee 
not why it might not be ſaid, This will be done in ſome 
afterage, | 

Not the whole land, which the Chuſites ſhould, or might in 
future time, conquer; ſeeing, in afterages, they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigb's Hiftory of the World. 

Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny'd, 
Whoſe wiſe inſtructions afterages guide. Sir J. Denham 
What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 


1 


who bid tair for 4 gibbet, to bring in a ſuperſtition, which their 
forefathers periſhed in flames to keep out. ; Addiſon. 

Arr. When all has been taken into the view; 
when theres remains nothing more to be added ; at laſt ; 
in fine ; in concluſion * the whole; at the moſt. 

They have given no g roof in aſſerting this extravagant 
principle ; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 
but a paſſage or two of ſcripture, miſerably perverted, in op- 
poſition to many exprels texts. Atterb. Sermons. 

zut, aſter all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to {one good old authors, whole works I ſtudy. 
Pote on Paſtoral Poetry. 
N'rrerBIRTH. #. / [from after and birth.) The mem- 
brane in which the birth was involved, which 1s brought 
away after; the ſecundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether from a hurt in 
labour, or from part of the after-birth left behind, produce 
ſuch virulent diſtempers of the blood, as make it caſt out a tu- 
mour. Wiſem, Surgery. 

A'rTERCLaP. . , [from after and clap.] Unexpetted 
events happening after an affair is ſuppoled to be 
end. It is commonly taken in an ill tenſe. 

For the next morrow's meed they cloſely went, 

For fear of aftercla/ s to prevent. S' enſ. Hub. Tale. 

A'rTErCOST. . [from after and ca.] The latter char- 
ges; the expence incurred after the original plan is exe- 
cuted. 

You muſt take care to carry off the land- floods and ſtreams, 
before you attempt draining; left your aftercyft and labour 
prove unſucceſsful. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

A'rTERCROP. n /. [from after and crap.] The ſecond crop 
or harveſt of the ſame year. 

Aftercrafs I think neither good for the land, nor yet the hay 
good for the cattle. Mcrtimer's Huſbandry. 

A'FTER-DINNER. 2. / [from after and dinner.) The hour 
paſſing juſt after dinner, which is generally allowed to in- 
dulgence and amuſement. 

| Thou halt nor youth nor age, 

But, as it were, an afterdinner”s ſleep, 


Dreaming on both. Shakeſ». Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


bee ef 


A'rFTExPROO?, 2 | from after and proof. | 
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By thee my promiſe ſent 
Unto myſelf, let after-/ivers know. Sidney, b. ii. 
A'rTERLOVE. 2. /. [from after and love.] The ſecond or 
later love. 
Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 
If but the firſt, how heinous e er it be, 
To win thy after-lowve, I pardon thee. Shaheſp. Richard II. 
A'FTERMATH. . /. [from after and math, from mow ] 
The latter math ; the ſecond crop of graſs mown in au- 
tumn, See AFTERCROP. 


A'rTERNOON, . / [from after and ass.] The time from 


the meridian to the evening. 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Ev'n in the afterncon of her beſt days, 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wantoneye. 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
However, keep the lively taſte you hold 
Of God; and love him now, but fear him more; 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
And promis'd him at morning-prayer before. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But when the bus'neſs of the day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the afternocn. 
Dryden s Perſius, Sat. i. 


Donne. 


A'FTERPAINS. . / [from after and pain.] The pains after 


irth, by which women are delivered of the ſecundine. 
'FTERPART . from after and part.] The latter part. 

The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's age, not 
grown up to be headitrong, makes it more governable and fafe ; 
and, in the after part, reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take 
place, and mind a man of his ſafety and improvement. Locke. 
1. Evidence 
6 to the thing in queſtion. 2. Qualities known 

y ſubſequent experience. 

All _— that he likewiſe at firſt was much 
tation of his afterprogf; ſuch a ſolar infl 
ſolar aſpect. PE 


der the expec- 
there is in the 
Watton. 


A'FTERTASTE. #./. [from after and tafte.] A taſte re- 


maining upon the tongue after the draught, which was 
not perceived in the act of drinking. 


A'FTEx-EXDEAVOUR. . [rom after and cndeauour. ] En- A'FTERTHOUGHT. n. from after and thaug bt. Reflec- 


deavours made after the firit effort or endeavour, 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe ſhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firſt, but by their after-en- 
deawvours, ſhould produce the like ſounds. Locke. 

A FTER-+NQUIRY. 2. J [from er and enquiry. ] Enquiry 
made after the tat committed, or atter lite. 

You mult either be directed by ſome that take upon them to 
know, or to take upon yourſelf that, which, I am fure, you do 
not know, or lump the after-enquiry on your yon, 

Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
To A'FTEREYE. v. a. [from after and eye.] To keep one 
in view; to follow in view. This is not in uſe. 
Thou ſhouldſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To afterqe him. Sbateſp. Cymbeli ne. 
A'FTERGAME, 2. /. [from after and game.] The ſcheme 
which may be Jaid, or the expedients which are practiſed 
after the origiaal deſign has miſcarried; methods taken 
after the firft turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables; did bud and open ſlowly, 
nature ſometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 
fortune, which had both their turns and tides in courſe. Wotton, 

The tables of the ax-handle and the wedge, ſerve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourſelves needleſsly upon an aftergame, but to 
weigh beforehand what we ſay and do. L" Eftrange's Fab, 

Our firſt deſign, my friend, has proved abortive : 
Still there remains an afterzame to play. Addiſon's Cato. 
A'FTERHOURS. 2. . [from after and hours.] The hours 
that ſucceed. | 
So ſinile the heav'ns upon this holy act, 
That afterheurs with ſorrow chide us not. 


Shakeſ». Romeo and Juliet. 
AFTFER-LIVER. z. J. [from after and /wve.] He that lives in 


ſuccecding times, 


tions after the act; expedients formed too late. 
properly to be uſed for /econdthought. 
Expence, and afterthought, — idle care, 
And doubts of motly hue, and dark deſpair; 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 
And jealouſy ſuffus d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawny dreſs d, 
Downlook'd, and with a cuckow on her fiſt. Dryd. Fables. 
A'FTER-TIMES. . from after and time.] Succeeding 
times. See AFTERAGES. 
You promis'd once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, riſing from the Trojan line, 
In aftertimes ſhould hold the world in awe, 
And to the land and ocean give the law. Dryd. Virgil. 
A'FTERTOSSING. . /. [from after and .] The motion 
of the ſea after a ſtorm. | 
Confuſions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the aftertofſings of 3 
ſea, when the ſtorm is laid. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
A'FTERWARD. adv. from after and peand, Sax.] In ſuc- 
ceeding time; ſometimes written afterwards, but leſs 
properly. | 
Uſes not thought upon before, may afterward ſpring up, and 
be reaſonable cauſes bf retaining 3 — Crs 
tions did formerly procure to be inſtituted. Hooker. 
An anxious diſtruſt of the divine goodneſs, makes a man more 
and more unworthy of it; and miſerable beforehand, for fear of 


It is not 


being ſo afterward. L' Eftrange. 

A'FTERWIT. a. /. [from after and air.] The contrivance 
of expedients after the occaſion of uſing them is paſt. See 
AFTERTHOUCHT. 


There 1s no recalling of what's 


. one and ; ſo that after- 
Tit comes too late, when the milch . 2 


ief is done. L' Eftrange. 
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A'rTER-WRATH. . from after and wrath ] Anger when 
the provocation ſeems paſt. 

— I hear him mock 

The luck of Czfar, which the Gods give men 

T' excule their after-wrath. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

A'GA. . The title of a Turkiſh military officer. 

AGain. adv. [azen, Sax.] 1. A ſecond time; once more; 
marking the repetition of the ſame thing. 2. On the 
other hand ; marking ſome oppoſition or contrariety. 3. 
On another part; marking a tranſition to ſome new con- 

| fideration. 4. In return, noting re- action, or reciprocal 
action; as, His fortune worked upon his nature, and his 
nature again upon his fortune. 5. Back; in reſtitution. 
6. In return for any thing ; in recompence. 7. Inorder 
of rank or ſucceſſion ; marking diſtribution, 8. Beſides ; 
in any other time or place. 9. Twice as much; marking 
the ſame quantity once repeated. 10. Again and again ; 
with frequent repetition ; often. 11. In oppoſition ; by 
way of reſiſtance. 12. Back; as returning from ſome 
meſſage. 

(1.) The poor remnant of human ſeed, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 
little. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

Should Nature's ſelf invade the world again, 

And o'er the centre ſpread the liquid main, 

I were ſafe. Waller. 

now, deluded man, and ſeek again 

New toils, new dangers, on the duſty plain. Dryd. En. 

Some are already retired into foreign countries; and the reſt, 
who poſſeſs lands, are determined never to hazard them again, 
tor the ſake of eſtabliſhing their ſuperſtition. Swift. 

(2.) His wit encreaſed upon the occaſion; and ſo much the 
more, if the occaſion were ſharpened with danger. Again, 
whether it were the ſhortneſs of his foreſight, or the ſtrength of 
his will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defects in his nature. Bacon. 

Thoſe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thoſe things, again, which another cannor part with, 
but to his own loſs and ſha ne. L' Eftrange's Fables. 

(3.) Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 

e higher with new mounts of fnow ; 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
Oppreſs the lab ring woods below. Dryden. 
(8. When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 
The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me, 
And 1 did never alk it you again. Shakeſp. King John. 
(6.) That he hath given will he pay again. Prov. xix. 27. 
(J.) Queition was aſked of Demoſthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator? He anſwered, Action. What next? Ac- 
uon. What next, agan? Action. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and compact ſub- 
ſtance of their leaves, and the pedicles of them: and the cauſe of 
that again is either the tough and viſcous juice of the plant, or 
the ſtrength and heat thereof. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(S.) They have the Walloons, who are tall ſoldiers; yet 
that is but a ſpot of ground. But, on the other fide, there is not 
in the world again ſuch a ſpring and ſeminary of brave military 
people, as in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. 
(9.) There are whom heav'n has bleſt with ſtore pf wit, 

et want as much again to manage it ; 
For wit and patent ever are 12 | 

Thoꝰ meant each other's aid, like man and wife. Pope. 

I ſhould not be forry to ſee a chorus on a theatre, more than 

as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king's 

113 Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
. (10.) This is not to be obtained by one or two haſty readings ; 
it muſt be repeated again and again, with a cloſe attention to 
the tenour of the diſcourſe. Locke. 

(11. Who art thou that anſwereſt again? Roms. ix. 20. 

(12. ) Bring us word again which way we ſhall go. 

Deut. i. 22. 

Aca'tNST. prep. [zngeon, onzeond, Sax] 1. In oppoſition 
to any perſon 2. Contrary ; oppoſite, in general. z. 

In contradiction to any opinion. 4. With contrary mo- 

< - 
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tion or tendency : uſed of material action. 5: Contrary 
to rule or law. 6. Oppoſite to, in place. 7, To the 
hurt of another. See ſenſe 5. 8. In provifion for; in 
expectation of —This mode of ſpeaking probably had its 
original from the idea of making proviſion againſt, or in 
oppoſition to a time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- 
quired a neutral ſenſe. It ſometimes has the caſe ellipti- 
cally ſuppreſſed, as, againſt he comes, that is, againf{ the 
time when he comes. | 

(1.) And he will be a wild man; his hand will be againff 
man, and every man's hand againff him. Ger. xvi. 12. 
(2.) That authority of men ſhould prevail with men either 
againſt or above reaſon, is no part of our belief. Hooker. 

He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry againſt the hair, 
Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 
We might work any effect without or againſt matter; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or ſpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The preventing goodneſs of God does even wreſt him from 
himſelf, and fave him, as it were, againſt his will. South. 
The god, uneaſy till he ſlept again, 
Revolv'd, at once, to rid himſelf of pain; 
And, tho' again his cuſtom, call'd aloud. Dryden. 
Men often ſay a thing is again their conſcience, when really 
it is not. Swift's Miſcellanies. 
(J.) After all that can be faid again a thing, this will ſtill 
be true, that many things poiſibly are, which we know not of; 
and that many more things may be than are: and if fo, after 
all our arguments againft a thing, it will be uncertain whether 


it be or not. Tillotſon. 

The church-clergy have written the beſt collection of tracts 

again popery, that ever appeared in England. Sqwwift. 
(4. Boils and plagues 


Plaiſter you o'er, that one infect another 

Againſt the wind a mile. Shak:ſp. Cor:clanus, 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the freſh air; and many times flicth again the wind, as 


trouts and ſalmon twim agarmfi the ſtream. Bacer. 
(5.) — If aught againft my lite 
Thy country tought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly, 
Againſt the law of nature, law of nations. Milton. 


Again the public ſanctions of the peace, 
Arainft all omens of their ill ſuccels ; 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms rcſort, 
To force their monarch, and inſult the court. Dry.*ex, 
(6.) Againſt the Tyber's mouth, but far away, Dryden, 
(7.) And when thou think'| of her eternity, 
Think not that death agarnft her nature is; 
Think it a birth: and when thou go'ft to die, 
Sing like a fwan, as if thou went'i|t to bliſs. Sir 7. Dawes. 
Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, 
And ready dight with drapets feitival, 
Azainft the viands ſhould be miniſtred. Fairy Queen. 
The like charge was given them againft the time they ſhould 
come to ſettle themſelves in the land promiſed unto their fathers, 
| Hooker. . 
Some ſay, that ever gainſt thut ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To that purpoſe, he made haſte to Briſtol, that all things 
might be ready againft the prince came thither. Clarendon. . 
Againſt the promis'd time provides with care, 
And haſtens in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dryden. 
All which I grant to be reaſonably and truly ſaid, and only 
deſire they may be remembered again/t another day. Stllngf. 


A'GALAXY. 2. from aand yaaa, Gr.] Want of milk. Dig. 
Ac AE. adv. [from a and gape.] Staring with eagerneſs ; 


as, a bird gapes for meat. 

In himſelf was all his ſtate ; 
More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
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Of horſes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold, 
Dazzlez the crowd, and ſets them all agape. Par. Loft. 
Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. Philit s. 

The whole crowd ſtood age, and ready to take the doctor at 
his word. Spe, No. 572. 

A'carick. A. A [ogaricum, Lat.] A arug of ute in phyſick, 
and the dying trade. It is divided into male and fe male 5 
the male is uſed only in dying, the female in medicine: 
the male grows on oaks, the female on larches. 

There are two excreſcences which grow upon trees; both of 
them in the nature of muſhrooms : the one the Romans call 69o- 
letus, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was one of 
the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 1s called 
avarick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though it be 
affirmed by ſome, that it groweth alſo at the roots. 

Ad adj. [This word, which is uſually, by latter au- 
tivurs, written aghaſt, is, not improbably, the true word 
derived from agaze, which has been written aghaft, from 
a m iſtaken etymology. See AcnasT.] Struck with ter- 
rour ; amazed; frighted to aſtoniſhment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus'd march forlorn, th* advent'rous bands, 

With ſhudd'ring horror pale, and eyes agaft, 

View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found 

No reſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A'carTE. n. /. [ agate, Fr. achates, Lat] A precious ſtone 
of the lower claſs, often clouded with beautiful variega- 
tions, 

In ſhape no bigger than an agate ſtone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Arzates are only varieties of the flint kind; they have a 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or ſpotted with different co- 
lours, chiefly duſky, black, brown, red, and ſometimes blue. 

Wondward. 

A'caTy. adj. [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 

An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous cruſt. Woodward. 

To AAZE. v. 4 [from a and gaze, to ſet a gazing; as, 
amaze, amuſe, and others.] To ſtrike with amazement ; 
to ſtupify with ſudden terrour. The verb is now out of 
ule. 

So as they travell'd, fo they gan eſpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop faſt, 
That ſeemed from ſome feared foe to fly, 

Or other gritly thing that him a-aff. Farry Queen. 

Aca'ztD. participial adj, [from agaze ; which ſee.] Struck 
with amazement; terrified to ſtupidity. 

Hundreds he ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtand him; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : 

The French exclaim'd ; „ The devil was in arms!“ 

All the whole army ſtood agazed on him. Shak. Henry VI. 

AGE. 2. /. [age, Fr. ancicntly eage, or aage; it is deduced 
by Menage, from ætatium, of ætas; by Junius, from aa, 
which, in the Teutonick dialects, fignified long duration.] 
1. Any period of time attributed to ſomething as the 
whole, or part, of its duration: in this ſenſe, we ſay, 
the age of man, the ſeveral ages of the world, the golden 
or iron age. 2. A ſucceſhon or generation of men. 3. 
The time in which any particular man, or race of men, 
lived, or ſhall live; as, the age of heroes, 4. The ſpace 
of a hundred years ; a ſecular period; a century. 5. The 
latter part of life ; old-age ; oldneſs. 6. Maturity ; ripe- 


neſs; years of diſcretion ; full ſtrength of life. 7. In 
law. 
(1.) One man m his time plays many parts, 
His life being leven ages. Shakeſpeare. 


And jacob lived in the land of Egypt ſeventeen years; fo the whole 
age of Jacob was an hundred ferty and ſeven years. Gen. xlvii. 28. 
(2.) Hence, laſtly, ſprings care of poſterities, 
For things their King would everlaſting make. 
e it, that old en do plant young trees, 
'2 t whereci anther ae ſhall take. 
Next, to the Son, 
dad, by whom 


Str FJ. Davies. 
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Bacon. 
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New heav'n, and earth, ſhall tothe ages riſe, 


Or down from heay'n deſcend. Milton's Paradije Loft. 
No declining age 
E'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roſcommon. 
( 3.) No longer now the golden age appears 
When patriarch wits furviv'd a thouſand years. Pope. 


(5.) You ſee how full of change his age is: the obſervation 
we . made of it hath not been little; he always loved our 
ſiſter moſt, and with what poor judgment he hath now caſt her 
off. Shakeſpeare's King Lear: 

Boys muſt not have th' ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Roſcommon. 
And on his forehead, where your verſe has ſaid, 

The loves delighted, and the graces play d; 

Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 

And leave fad marks of his deſtructive _ Prior. 

(6.) A ſolemn admiſſion of proſelytes, all that either, being 
of age, deſire that admiſſion for themſelves, or that, in infancy, 
are by others preſented to that charity of the church. Hammond. 

We thought our fires, not with their own content, 

Had, ere we came to aze, our portion ſpent. den. 

(7.) Ina man, the age of fourteen years is the age of diſcre- 
tion; and twenty-one years is the full age: in a woman, at ſe+ 
ven years of age, the lord her father may diſtrain his tenants for 
aid to marry her; at the age of nine years, ſhe is dowable; at 
twelve years, ſhe is able finally to ratify and confirm her former 
conſent given to matrimony ; at fourteen, ſhe is enabled to re- 
ceive her land into her own hands, and ſhall be out of ward at 
the death of her anceſtor : at ſixteen, ſhe ſhall be out of ward, 
though, at the death of her anceſtor, ſhe was within the age of 
fourteen years; at twenty-one, ſhe is able to alienate her lands 
and tenements. At the age of fourteen, a ſtripling is enabled 
to chooſe his own guardian; at the age of fourteen, a man may 
conſent to marriage. Convell. 
A'Gep. adj. [from age. It makes two ſyllables in poetry.] 

1. Old; ftricken in years; applied generally to animate 

beings. 2. Old; applied to inanimate things, This uſe 

is rare, and commonly with ſome tendency to the proſopo- 


ia. 

(1.) If the compariſon do ſtand between man and man, the 
aged, for the moſt part, are beſt experienced, leaſt ſubje& to 
raſh and unadviſed paſſions. Hooker. 

Novelty is only in requeſt ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in chow kind of courſe, as it is virtuous to be conſtant in any un- 
dertaking. Shakeſ. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Kindneſs itſelf too weak a charm will prove, 


To raiſe the feeble fires of aged love. Prior. 


(.) The ue did not more worſhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves; and the fame Quintihan faith 


of the aged oaks. Stillingfleet's Defence of Diſc. on Rom. Idol. 

ADL. adv. [from aged.) After the manner of an aged 
perſon. 

Ace'N. adv. [asen, Sax.] Again; in return. See Acain. 
This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the ſake of rhime. 

Thus Venus: Thus her fon reply'd agen; . 
None of your fiſters have we heard or ſeen. Dryden. 

A'GENCY. . / [from agent.] 1. The quality of acting; 
the ſtate of being in action; action. 2. The office of an 
agent or factor for another; buſineſs performed by an 
agent. 

(.) A few advances there are in the following papers, tend- 
ing to aſſert the ſuperintendence and agency of providence in che 
natural world. Wondward's Pref. to Nat. Hiftory. 
(z.) Some of the purchaſers themſelves may be content to 
live cheap in a worſe country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. Swift. 

AGENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which acts; oppoſed to 
patient, or chat which is acted upon. 

This ſucceſs is oft truly aſcribed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a ſecondary means, it 
may upon a diverſe body; as, for example, if a man carry a 
ring, or ſome part of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly that it will 
h 'p him to obtain his love, it may make him more induſtrious, 
and again more confident and perſiſting than otherwiſe he would 
be. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
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AdEUT. . . 1. Am actor; he that acts; he chat poſſeſſes 
the faculty of action. 2. A ſubſtitute; 4 ty 3 a fac- 


tor; a perſon employed to tranſact the buſineſs of an- 


other. 3- That which has the power of operating, or 
producing effects upon Z 
(1.) Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as needleſs in regard to the agent, 
which ſeeth already what to reſolve upon. Hooker 
To whom nor agent, from the in t, 
Nor power of working, from the work is known. Davies. 
Heav'n made us agents free to good or ill, | 
And forc'd it not, tho” he foreſaw the will. 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place. Dryden. 
A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created agent, 
conſequently being an effect of the divige omnipotence. 
South's Sermons, 


(2.) All hearts in love, uſe your own tongues 3 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truit no agent. 9 


They had not the wit to ſend to them, in any orderly fa- 


ſhion, agents or choſen men, to tempt them, and to treat with 


. i Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 
Who, not content to be reveng d on you, 


The agents of your paſſion will purſue. Dryden's Aureng. 


(3.) They produced wonderful effects, by the proper appli- 


cation of agents to patients. g Temple. 
AccELa'T10N. . /. * gelu.] Concretion of ice. 

It is round in hail and f in its guttulous deſcent from 
the air, growing greater or leſſer according to the accretion or 
pluvious aggelation about the fundamental atoms thereof. 

Brown's Vulzar Errours. 
AccEnERraA'TI1ON. 2. from ad and generatio, Lat.] The 
ſtate of growing or uniting to another body. 

To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a tranſmuta- 
tion of nutriment; now where this converſion or aggeneration is 
made, there is alſo required, in the aliment, a fimilarity of 
matter. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To A'GGERATE. v. a. [from agger, Lat.] To heap up. 
| Di. 
Acctro'ss. adj. [from agger, Lat.] Full of heaps. Dic. 
To AGGLO'MERATE. v. a. [agglomero, Lat.] 1. To ga- 
ther up in a ball, as thread. 2. To gather together. 
To AGGLO'MERATE. v. u. 
Beſides, the hard agg /omerating ſalts, 
The ſpoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their ſecret channels. Thomſon's Autumn. 
AccLu'TINANTS. n. /. — agglutinate.] Thoſe medicines 
or — which have the power of uniting parts to- 
gether. | 


7% AGGLU'TINATE. v. =. [from ad and gluten, glue, 
Lat.) To unite one part to another; to join together, 
ſo as not to fall aſunder. It is a word almoſt appropri- 
ated to medicine. 

The body has got room enough to grow into its full dimen- 
ſions, which is performed by the daily ingeſtion of food that is 
digeſted into blood; which being diffuſed through the body, is 
agglutinated to thoſe parts that were immediately agglutinated 
to the foundation-parts of the womb. Harwey on Conſumptions. 

AGGLUTINA'TION, 2 / | from agglutinate.] Union; cohe- 
fion 3 the act of agglutinating ; the ſtate of being aggluti- 
nate 

The occaſion of its not healing by agglutination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in the 
bottom of the wound. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

AGGLU'TINATIVE. adj. [from agglutinate.] That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination, 


Rowl up the member with the agglutinati ve rowler. Wiſeman. | 


To AGGRANDIZE. v. a. [aggrandi/er, Fr] To make 
great; to enlarge; to exalt ; to improve in power, honour, 


ar It is applied to perſons generally, ſometimes to 
things. | 


If the king ſhould uſe it no better than the pope did, only to 
Vor. I. 


AG G 
ag7randize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called 2 jewel in 


his crown, Fl & ble Parergon, 
Theſe furniſh us with glorious ſprings and mediums, to raiſe 


and aggrandize our ions, to warm our fouls, to awaken 
the better and to alleviate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional Watts's Improv. of the Mi d. 


A'GGRANDIZEMENT. #. / [ aggrandiſſement, Fr.] The kate 
of being aggrandized ; the act of aggrandizing. 


' A'GcGRANDIZER. 2. / [from aggrandize.) The perſon that 


dizes or makes great another. 
To Accta'TE. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] To pleaſe; to treat 
with civilities: a word not now in uſe. 
And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 
— of many a jolly paramour; 
The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. Tairy Queen. 
To AGGRAVATE. v. «. [aggravo, Lat.] 1. Io make 
heavy; uſed only in a metaphorical ſenſe ; as, to aggra- 
vate an accuſation, or a puniſhment. 2. To make any 
thing worſe, by the addition of ſome particular circum- 
ſtance, not eſſential. | | 
(1.) A grove hard by, ſprung up with this their change, 

His will who reigns above! to azerawate 

Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradiſe, the bait of Eve 

Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. Aneid. 

(2.) This offence, in itſelf fo heinous, was yet in him ag- 
gravated by the motive thereof, which was not malice or diſ- 
content, but an aſpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon i Hen. VII. 

Accrava'Tion. 2. /. [from aggravate.) 1. The act of 
aggravating, or making heavy. 2. The act of enlarging 
to an enormity. 3. The extrinfical circumſtances or ac- 
cidents, which encreaſe the guilt: of a crime, or the mi- 
ſery of a calamity. | 

(2.) A painter added a pair of whiſkers to the face, and 
by a little aggravation of the features changed it into the Sara- 
cen's head. | Addiſon. 

(3.) He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggrawa- 
tion ſuperadded of committing them againſt knowledge, againſt 
conſcience, againſt ſight of the contrary law. Hammond, 

If it be weigh'd 

By itſelf, with aggrawations not ſurcharg'd, 

Or elſe with juſt allowance counterpois'd, 

I may, if poſſible, thy pardon find 

The eaſier towards me, or thy hatred leſs. Milton. 

A'GGREGATE. aaj. [ aggregatus, Lat.] Framed by the col- 
lection of any particular parts into one maſs, body, or 
ſy ſtem. 

The ſolid reaſon of one man with unprejudicate apprehenſions, 
begets as firm a belief as the authority or aggregate teſtimony of 
—_ hundreds, Broxwn's Vulzar Errours. 

ey had, for a long time together, produced many other 
inept combinations, or aggregate forms of particular things, 
and nonſenſical ſyſtems of the whole. Ray on the Creation. 

A'G6GREGATE. 2. / {from the verb.] The complex, or col- 

lective reſult of the conjunction or acervation of many par- 
ticulars. | 
The reaton of the far greateſt part of mankind, is but an g- 

gregate of miſtaken phantaſms, and, in things not ſenſible, a 

conſtant deluſion. Glanwlle's Scepfis Scientifica. 

A number of living and think ing particles could not 
poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and preſſing, and ſtriking, 
compoſe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
derſtanding, and a vital conſenſion of the whole body; any 
more than a {warm of bees, or a crowd of men and women, can 
be conceived to make up one particular living creature, com- 
pounded and conſtituted of the aggregate of them all. Bentley, 


To AGGREGATE. v. 4. [4897429 Lat.] To collect to- 
gether ; to accumulate; to heap many particulars into 
one maſs, b 
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— The aggregated ** 
with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, : 
—_ a trident, 2 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Accatca'TiON. . , [from aggregate.) 1. Collection, or 
ſtate of being collected. 2. The collection, or act of col- 
lecting many particulars into one whole. 3. The whole 
compoſed by the coacervation of many particulars. An 


aggregate. : : 
” Sy Their individual imperfections being great, they are 
moreover enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous 
in their ſingle numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itſelf. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(2.) The water reſident in the _ is, in all parts of it, 
ſtored with a conſiderable — of heat, and ** _— 
thele extraordinary aggrezations of this fire hap- 
rag 1 b Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
To AGGRE'SS. v. ». [aggredior, aggreſſum, Lat.] _/T'o 

commit the firſt act of violence; to begin the quarrel, 

— The glorious pair advance a 
With mingl'd anger, and collected might, 
To turn the war, and tell a7gre/ing France, : 

How Britain's ſons, and Britain's friends can fight, Pricr. 
AccreE'ss10N. 1. J [aggrefſio, Lat.] The firit act of inju- 
ry; commencement ot a quarrel by ſome act of iniquity. 
'There is no reſiſting of a common enemy, withoat an union 
for a mutual defence; and there may be alſo, on the other hand, 
a conſpiracy of common enmity and aggreſſion. L' Eftr ange. 
Accre's5or. n / {from aggre/s.] The perſon that firit 
commences holtility ; the aſſaulter or invader, oppoſed to 


the defendant. 


| Fly in Nature's face ? 
| But how, if nature fly in my face firſt? 
Then nature's the agg refer : Let her look to't. Dryden. 
It is a very unlucky circumſtance, to be obliged to retaliate the 
injurics of ſuch CR 3 works — - gs _— that 
in danger already of appearing the firit aggreſſers. 
| e ee, Pope and Swift 
Accrr'tvance. 2. [Sce GrievancE.] Injury; hard- 
| ſhip inflicted ; wrong endured. | 
To Ac RITEVE. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See To grieve.] 
1. To give ſorrow; to cauſe grief; to vex. 
improbable, that te gric ve Was originally neuter, and ag - 
grieve the active 2. To impoſe ſome hardſhips upon; 
to haraſs; to hurt in one's right. This is a kind of ju- 
ridical ſenſe ; and whenever it is uſed now, it ſeems to 
bear ſome alluſion to forms of law. 
| (1.) But while therein I took my chief delight, 
I faw, alas! the gaping earth devour 
The ſpring, the place, and all clean out of ſight: 
Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. « op aa 
(2.) Sewall, archbiſhop of York, much ag riewed with ſome 
practices of the pope's collectors, took all patiently. Camden. 


The landed man finds himlelf aggrieved, by the falling of 


his rents, and the ſtreightening of his fortune; whilſt the monied 
man keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich 


Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 

Chloe complains, and wond'rouſly's azgriev'd. Granville. 
To Accrov'P. v. a. |aggrofare, Ital.] To bring together 

into one figure; to crowd together: a term of painting. 
Bodies of different natures, which are ag-rouped (or com- 
bined) together, are agreeable and pleaſant to the ſight. Dryden. 
Achs. ad;. [either the participle of agaze, (ſee AGazt) 
and then to be witten agazrd, or agaſt, or from à and 
x Tr, a glv.it, Khich the preſent orthography favours ; 


perhaps thev were originally different words.] Struck 


with horrour, as at the light of a ſpectre; ftupified with 
terrour. It is generally applied tothe external appearance. 
She ſighing ſore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart- ſtrings hraſt, 
With dreary drooping eyne look d up like one aghaft. Spenſer, 
The aged earth aaf, 
With terrour of that blaſt, 
duell from the ſurface to the centre ſhake, 


Milton. 


It is not 


by trade. Locke. 
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Aghaſt he wak'd, and ftarting from his bed, 
Cold ſweat in clammy drops his limbs o'erſpread. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
T laugh to think how unſhaken Cato 
Will look aghaft, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. Addiſon. Cato, 
A'GILE. adj. [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ready ; 
having the quality of being ſpeedily put in motion ; ac- 
dive. 
With that he gave his able horſe the head, 
And bending forward ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade, 


Up to the rowel- head. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The immediate and agile ſubſervience of the ſpirits to the em- 
pire of the mind or foul. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


To guide its actions with informing care, 
In peace to judge, fo conquer in the war, 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, ſage, 
As fits the various courſe of human age. Prior. 
A'ciLENEss. 3. /. [from agile.) The quality of being agile; 
nimbleneſs ; readineſs tor motion; quickneſs; activity; 
agility, 
ALI v. 2. / [ agilitas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nim- 
bleneſs ; readinefs to move ; 3 activity. 
A limb-overſtrained by lifting a weight above its power, may 
never recover its former agility and vigour. Watts. 
AGPFLLOCHUM. n. / Alves wood, A tree in the Eaſt- 
Indies, brought to us in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant 
ſcent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a ſtrengthener 
of the nerves in general. The beſt is of a blackiſh pur- 
ple colour, and ſo light as to ſwim upon water. Quincy. 
40600. n. J. [ An Italian word, ſignifying eaſe or conveni- 
ency.] A mercantile term, uſed chiefly in Holland and 
Venice, for the difference between the value of bank 
notes, and the current money. Chambers. 
To AGS T. v. a. [from gifte, Fr. a bed or reſting-place, or 
from grfter, i. e. fabulari.] To take in and feed the cattle 
of ſtrangers in the king's toreit, and to gather the money. 
The officers that do this, are called agiert, in Englith 
gueſt or gift-takers. Their function is termed agi/tment ; 
as, agi/tment upon the ſea banks. This word agiſt 1s alſo 
uled, for the taking in of other mens cattle into any 
man's ground, at a cettain rate per werk, Blount. 
Ac1'sTMENT. z. [See Ac1sT.] It is taken by the canon 
lawyers in another ſenſe than is mentioned under agil. 
They ſeem to intend by it, a modus or compoſition, or 
mean rate, at which ſome right or due may be reckoned: 
perhaps it is corrupted from addeuciſement, or adjuſtment. 
AcrsTos. 2. from ag. An otiicer of the kiog's to- 
reſt, See ActsT. : | 
A'GITABLE. #. /. [from agitate ; agitabilic, Lat] That 
which may be agitatcd, or put in motion; perhaps that 
which may be diſputed. See AciTars, and Actr a- 
TION. | | 
To AGITATE. v. a [agite, Lat] 1. To put in motion; 
to ſhake; to move nimbly ; as, the ſurface of the waters 
is agitated by the wind; the veſiel was broken by agi. 
tating the liquor. 2. To be the cauſe of motion; to ac- 
tuate ; to move. 3. To affect with perturbation ; as, 
the mind of man is agitated by various paſſions. 4. To 
ſtir ; to bandy from one to another ; to diicuſs ; to con- 
trovert; as, to agztate a queſtion, 5. To contrive; to 
| —_— 22 by laborious thought. - 
2. ere dwells this ſov'reign ar bi 
Which does the human animal —_ _ 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole? Blackmore. 
(4-) Though this controverly be revived, and hotly agitated 
among the moderns ; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a t 
part a nominal diſpute.” Boyle on Colours, 


(5. Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never 
more ſtudied and elaborate, than when 3 moſt agitate 


deſperate deſigns. King Charles. 


* 
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ActTa'TION. #. /. om agitate ; agitatio, Lat.] 1. The 


moving or ſhaking any thing. 2. The ſtate of be- 
— 8 agitated ; as, the waters, after a ſtorm, are 
ſome time in a violent agitation, 3. Diſcuthon ; contro- 
verſial examination. 4. Violent motion of the mind; 
-turbation ; diſturbance of the thoughts. 5. Delibe- 
ration; contrivance ; the ſtate of being conſulted upon. 
(1. putrefaction aſketh reſt z for the ſubtle motion which 
pu ion requireth, is diſturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 
(3.) A kind of a ſchool queſtion is ſtarted in this fable, upon 
ceaſon and inſtinct: this deliberative proceeding of the crow, 
was rather a logical agitation of the matter. LIL" Effrange's Fab. 
4.) A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the be- 
*. of ſleep, and do the * „ = ſlumbry 
itati ing 0 formances, 
agitation, beſides her walking, * 2 


heard her ſay ? Shake 
—_—— * — of ſo many 


er could no _ bear the agitatio od 

thron A „No. 55. 

720% The — 1 agitation for repealing of the teſt act, 
* yet leaving the name of an eſtabliſhment to the t na- 
tional church, is 3 | He that agi Swifts _— 
rok. 2. / [from apitate.] He that agitates any thing; 
gb ae affairs; in which ſenſe ſeems to be uſed 
the agitators of the army. 
ART. =. /. [ſome derive it from a, ſplendour ; but it 
is apparently to be deduced from aigulette, Fr. a tag to a 
point, and that from aigu, ſharp.] 1. A tag of a point 
curved into ſome repreſentation of an animal, generally 
of a man. 2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves of 

, as in tulips. 

gry ook ve for the garter a chain worth 200 l. 
and his gown with aglets, eſteemed worth 251. p 


Why, give him gold enough, and ; 

or an 828 4 trot, and ne'er a tooth in her head. 
Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
A'cMINaL. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a * 


A'cxait. 2. /. [from ane, grieved, and nazle, a nail.] A 


diſeaſe of the nails; a whitlow ; an inflammation round A 


the nails. 


Acna'Tion. 2. [from „Lat. ] Deſcent from 


the / » , = . : 
hae father in a Ie mate line, diflindt from cognanies, mn. = / Le, Gr.) A Ni- Becher; one 


or conſanguinity, which includes deſcendants from fe- 
es. 
Aci TIOR. 2. / [from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 
To AGNLZE. v. a. [from agneſco, Lat.] To acknowledge; 
to own ; to avow. This word is now obſolete. 
29, ani 
\ natural and prompt a 
| 1 in 3 5 F e's Othello. 
AGcNnOMINA'T10N. / [agnominatio, Lat.] Alluſion of one 
word to another, by reſemblance of ſound. 

The Britiſh yet continueth in Wales, and ſome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very ſignifi- 
cative, copious, and pleaſantly running upon agzommations, al- 
though harſh in aſpirations. | Camden. 


AGNUS CAST US. n. J. [Lat.] The name of the tree com- 


Shakeſpear 


monly called the Chaſte Tree, from an imaginary virtue of 


preſerving chaſtity. = 
Of laurel ſome, of woodbine _ 
And wreathes of agnus caftus others bore. Dryden. 


Aso. adv. [azan, Sax. paſt or gone; whence writers for- 
merly uſed, and in ſome provinces the people ſtill uſe, 
agone for ago.] Paſt; as, lang age; that is, long time has 
paſt ſince. Reckoning time towards the preſent, we uſe 


fence ; as, it is a year fence it happened: reckoning from 


the preſent, we uſe ago; as, i: — a year ago. 

This is not, perhaps, always obſerved. 

— The great ſupply, 

Are wreck'd three nights ago on Goodwin ſands. 
This both by others and I know, 

For I have fery'd their ſovereign long ag; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dyyd. Fab. 


Shakeſd. 


marry him to a puppet, A/ 
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I ſhall ſet down an account of a diſcourſe I chanced to have 
with one of them ſome time ago. Addiſen. Freeholder. 


Aco's. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French 
have the term 4 


gogo, in low language; as, ils wivint d 
gogo, they live to their with ; from this phraſe our word 
be, perhaps, derived.) 1. In a ſtate of deſire; in a 
ſtate of warm imagination ; heated with the notion of 
ſome enjoyment; longing ; ſtrongly excited. 2 It is 
uſed with the verbs 70 A or to ſet ; as, he 7s agog, or you 
may /et him agog. 3. It has the particles on, or for, be- 
fore the object of defire. Fe of 

'(r.) As for the ſenſe and reaſon of it, that has little or no- 
thing to do here ; only let it found full and round, and chime 
right to the humour, which is at preſent agog, (juſt as a big, 
long, rattling name is faid to command even adoration from a 
Spaniard) and, no doubt, with this powerful, ſenſeleſs engine, 
the rabble-driver ſhall be able to carry all before him. 

| (.) The hs. K South's Sermons. 

2. ip, when ſhe's ſet agog 

In jewels dreſs'd, A. dr each ear a bob. ink 

Goes flaunting out, and in her trim of pride, | 

Thinks all the fays or does, is juſtify d. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 6. 

This maggot has no ſooner ſet him agog, but he gets him a 
ſhip, freights her, builds c in the air, and conceits both 


the Indies in his coffers. L' Eftrange. 
(3-) On which the ſaints are all agoz, 
And ail this for a bear and dog. Hudibras, cant. ii. 


Gypſies generally ſtraggle into theſe parts, and ſet the heads 
of our ſervant-maids fo agog for huſbands, that we do not ex- 
pect to have any buſineſs done as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in 
the country. Addiſon. Spectator. 


Aco'ne. adv. [agan, Sax.] Ago; paſt. See Aco. 


'Is he ſuch a princely one, | 
As you ſpeak him long agone ? Ben. Johnſon's Fairy Prince. 

GON1SM. 2. /. [aywiouc;, Gr.] Contention for a prize. 
Di. 


Aco'txc. participial adj. [from a and going.) In action; 


into action. 

Their firſt movement, and imprefſed motions, demanded the 
impulſe of an almighty hand to ſet them firſt agoing. Tatler. 
A contender tor prizes. 

Dick. 


GONIST. 2. /. [aywirng, Gr. 


that contends at any publick ſolemnity for a prize. Mil- 
ton has fo ſtyled his tragedy, becauſe Samen was called 
out to divert the Philiſtines with feats of ſtrength. 


Acon1's TICAL. adj. [from agoniftes.] Relating to prize- 


fighting. Dies 


To A'conize. v. x. [from agonixe, low Lat. ae,, Gr. 


agoniſer, Fr.) To feel agonies; to be in exceſſive pain. 
Doſt thou behold my poor diſtracted heart, 
Thus rent with agonizing love and rage, 
And aſk me what it means? Art thou not falſe ? 
| Rowe's Jane Shore. 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 


To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? Pope's Efſuy on Man. 


AGONOTHE'TICK. adj. [Aywr and v0, Gr. | Propoling pub- 


lick contentions for prizes; giving prizes; preſidin 
publick games. 


A'GONY. ». /. [ayer, Gr. low Lat. agoni?,” Fr. 1. The 


pangs of death; properly the laſt conteſt between life and 
death. 2. ny violent or exceſſive pain of body or mind. 


3. It is particulary uſed in devotions for our Redeemer's 
conflict in the garden. 


(1.) Never was there more pity in ſaving any than in ending 


me, becauſe therein my agony ſhall end. Sidney. 
Thou who for me did feel ſucn pain, 
Whoſe precious blood the croſs did tain, 

Let not thoſe es be vain. Roſcommon. 


(2.) Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
wounds and ſtrokes, and ſtubborn handeling, 

That death were better than ſuch agony, 
As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy 
hee I have miſs'd, and thought it long, depriv'd 
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ſence of love] till no 

Nor nor mall be twice. Milton's Par. Loft. 

(3.) To propoſe our deſires, which cannot take ſuch effect as 
we ſpecify, ſhall, notwithſtanding, otherwiſe procure us his 
heavenly grace, even as this very prayer of Chriſt obtained an- 

els to be ſent to him as comforters in his agony. Hooker, 
Aco'op. adv. [a and good.] In earneſt; not fiftitioully. 
Not in uſe. | 
At that time I made her weep ag»od, 

For I did play a lamentable part. Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Ver. 
Acou'rty. 2. / An animal of the Antilles, of the bignels ot 
a rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little tail without 
hair. He has but two teeth in each jaw, holds his meat 
in his fore-paws like a ſquirrel, and has a very remarkable 
cry. When he is angry, his hair ſtands on end, and he 
ſtrikes the carth with his hindfeet, and, when chaſed, he 
flies to a hollow tree, whence he is expelled by ſmoke. 


Trevoux. To AGREE. v. à. 


To Acra'ce. v.a. [from a and grace.] To grant favours 
to; to confer benefits upon: a word not now in ule. 
She granted, and that knight ſo much agrac'd, 
That ſhe him taught celeſtial diſcipline. Fairy Queen. 
AGcraMMATIST. 2. / (a, priv. and yeaupa, Gr.] An illi- 
terate man. Di. 
Acra'Rian. adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating to fields or 
grounds; a word ſeldom uſed but in the Roman hiſtory, 
where there is mention of the agrarian law. 
To Acrt'ass. v. a. [from à and greaſe.] To daub; to 
greaſe; to pollute with filth. 
The waves thereof ſo flow and fluggiſh were, 


Engroſs'd with mud, which did them foul agreaſe. Fairy Q. | 


To AGREE. v. n. [agrecr, Fr. from gre, liking, or good- 
will; gratia and gratus, Lat.] 1. To be in concord; to 
live without contention; not to differ. 2. To grant; 
to yield to; to admit, with the particle 7o or wpon. 3. 
To ſettle amicably. 4. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation. ; 
to accord; followed by rh. 5. To ſettle a price be- 
tween buyer and ſeller. 
opinion. 7. Lo concur; to co-operate, 8. To ſettle 
ſome point among many; with en before a noun. 9. 
'Fo be conliitent ; not to contradict ; with te or with, 10. 
To uit with; to be accommodated to: with to or with. 
11. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. 

(1.) The more you azree together, the leſs hurt can your 
enemies do you. Brown's View of Epic Poetry. 
(2.) And paſuaded them to @ re to all reaſonable condi- 
tions, 2 Maccabees, xi. 14. 
We do not prove the origin of the earth from a chavs; ſeeing 
that is agreed on by all thi gave it origin. Burnet. 
.) A form of words were quickly agreed cn between them 
for a perfect combination. Clarendon. 
(4.) Azree av th thine adverſary quicklv, whilſt thou art in 
the way with him; leit at any time the »dvertary deliver thee to 
the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
e2it into priton. Matt. v. 25. 
(J.) Friend, Ido thee no wrong: did'ft not thou agree with 
me ter a penny. Matt. xx. 13. 
(6.) He excecdingly provoke, or underwent the envy, and 
reproach; ard malice of men of all qualities and conditions, 
ho ain nothing elſe. Clarendon. 

- Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confeſs it. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

(7.) Nuit the whole man, amazing thought! return 

To the cold muthle and contraſted urn? 

And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 


That were in life this individual he? Prior. 


(S.) Strites and troubles would be endleſs, except they gave 


their common coaſent all to be ordered by ſome whom they ſhould 

' ae upon. Foker. 

If men, (killed in chymical affurs, ſhall agree to write clearly, 
and keep men from being ſtunned by dark or 2 words, the 

wil! be reduced either to write nothing, cr books that may teach 

us ſomething. Boyle. 


Acre'tABLE. adj. [agreable, Fr.] 


6. To be ot the lame mind or 


AGRE'EABLENESS. 2 /. [froin agreeatle. | 


AcRrE'EABLY. adv. [from 
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(9.) For many bare falſe witneſs againſt him, but their wit. 
neſs agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 
They that ſtood by ſaid again to Peter, ſurely thou art one of 

them : for thou art a Galilean, and thy ſpeech azreeth thereto, 
Mark, xiv. 79, 

Which teſtimony I the leſs ſcruple to alledge, becauſe it 
agrees very well with what has been affirmed to me. Boyle. 

(10.) Thou feedeſt thine own people with angel's food, and 
didit ſend them from heaven bread agreeing to every taſte. 

| Wiſdom. 

His principles could not be made to agree with that conſtitu- 
tion and order, which God had ſettled in the world ; and, there. 
fore, muſt needs claſh with common ſenſe and . 
| e. 

(11.) L have often thought, that our preſcribing aſſes milk in 
ſuch ſmall quantities, is injudicious; for, undoubtedly, with 
ſuch as it agrees with, it would perform much greater and 
quicker effects, in greater quantities. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
1. To put an end to a variance, 2. Tc 
make friends ; to reconcile. 

(1.) He ſaw from far, or ſeemed for to ſee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray, 

Whereto he drew in haſte it to agree. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
(2.) The mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructive rage 

Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed. Roſcommon. 
1. Suitable to; conſiſt- 
ent with; conformable to. It has the particle to, or 
with, 2. In the paſſage following the adjective is uſed 
by a familiar corruption for the adverb agreeably. 3. 
Pleaſing; that is ſuitable to the inclination, faculties, or 
temper. Ir is uſed in this ſenſe both of perſons and things. 

(.) This paucity of blood is agreeable ts many other ani- 
mals, as frogs, lizards, and other hſhes. Brozn's Fulg. Err. 

The delight which men have in popularity, fame, ſubmiſſion, 
and ſubjection of other mens minds, ſeemeth to be a thing, in 
itſelf, without contemplation of conſequence, agrerable and grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with ſo good a 
chriſtian, or ſo reaſonable and fo great a perſon. Temple. 

That which is @r7eeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. "Eftrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is ag ecable to our rea- 
ſon, fo is it likewiſe the intereft both of private perſons and of 
publick ſocieties. Tillotſon. 

(2.) A4zreeable bereunto, perhaps it might not be amiſs, to 
make children, as ſoon as they are capable of it, often to tell a 
ſtory. Locke cn Education. 

(3.) And whilꝭ the face of outward things we find 

Plcating and fair, a-recadle and ſweet, 

Theſe things tran{port. Sir J. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the diſcourſes which have paſſed be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thouſand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on theſe occaſions. Addiſon. Spe. No. 241. 
1. Conſiſtency 
with; ſuitableneſs to: with the particle 6. 2. The qua- 
lity of pleaſing. It is uſed in an inferiour ſenſe, to mark 
the production of ſatisfaction, calm and laſting, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 3. Refemblance; likeneſs ; 
ſometimes with the particle Seraueen. 

(1.) Pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, but 
their agreeableneſs to this or that particular palate, wherein there 
is great variety. i Wh; Locke. 

(2.) There will be occaſion for largeneſs of mind and agree- 
ableneſs of temper. Collier of Friendſhip. 
It is very much an image of that author's writing, who has 
an azreeableneſs that charms us, without correctneſs; like a 


miſtreſs whoſe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 


(3.) This relation is likewiſe ſeen in the agreeableneſs betar 
- — the other parts of the univerſe. 858 e 
Crews Coſmologia Sacra. 
agreeable.) ' 1. Confiſtently with; 
in a manner ſuitable to. 2. Pleaſingly. 
(1.) They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jeruſalem, 
agreeably to that which is in the law of the Lord. x Ed, xviii. 12. 


A G U 
2.) I did never imagine, that ſo many excellent rules could 


( - 
be produced ſo advantageouſly and agreeadly. Swift. 
AG 8 participial adj. | trom a=; Settled by confent. 

When they had got known agreed names, to fignify 
thoſe inte operations of their own minds, they were ſuffici- 
ently furniſhed to make known by 
AckE EIN ESS. n./. [from agi er.] Conſiſtence; ſuitableneſs. 
Acrt'eMenT, 2. /. [agrement, Fr in law Latin 
agreamentum, which Coke would willingly derive from 
aggregatio mentium.] 1. Concord. 2. Retemblance of 
one thing to another, 43. Compact; bargain; concluſi- 
on of controverſy ; ſtipulation. | 


(1.) What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog? A'GUE PROOF. adj. [from ague and proof. 


and what peace between the rich and the = ? Ecctus, xiii. 18. 
(2.) The diviſion and quavering which pleaſe fo much in mu- 
ſick, have an agreement with the ghttering of light, as the moon- 
beams playing upon a wave. Bacon. 
Expanſion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both conſidered by us as having parts, yet their 
are not ſeparable one from another. cke. 


(3.) And your covenant with death ſhall be diſannulled, and A'Gue-TREs. 2. . [from ague and tres. 


— agreement with hell ſhall not ſtand; when the over- 


owing ſcourge ſhall paſs through, then ye ſhall be trodden down % Aqu'tse. wv 4. [from à and gui/e. 


by it. Jaiab, xxviii. 18. 
Make an agreement with me 9 a preſent, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree. 2 Kings, xviii. 31. 
Frog had given his word, that he would meet the company, 
to talk of this agreement. Arbuthn. Hift. of John Bull. 
Acre'STICK, or AGRE'STICAL. adj, [from agreſtis, Lat.] 
Having relation to the country; rude; ruſtick. Die. 
AcricoLa'TION. 3. /. [from agricola, Lat.] Culture of 
the ground. Die. 
A'Grx1CULTURE. . /, [agricultura, Lat.) The art of culti- 
vating the ground; tillage ; huſbandry, as diſtin from 
paſturage. | 
He ſtrictly adviſeth not to begin to ſow before the ſetting of 
the ſtars ; which notwithſtanding, without injury to agriculture, 
cannot be obſerved in England. 8 Vulg. Err. 
That there was tillage beſto ved upon the antidiluvian ground, 
Moſes does indeed intimate in general ; what fort of tillage 
that was, 1s not expreſſed : I hope to ſhew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near ſo laborious and troubleſome, nor did it take 
up ſo much time as ours doth. Mood. Nat. Hiſt. 
The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more ſecure, method of life, by agri- 
culture and huſbandry. Broome i notes on the Oyſtey. 
A'crtMONY, n. / [agrimonia, Lat] The name of a plant. 
The leaves are rough, hairy, — and grow 
alternately on the branches; the flower- cup conſiſts of 
one leaf, which is divided into five ſegments; the flow- 
ers have five or ſix leaves, and are formed into a long ſpike, 
which expand in form of a roſe ; the fruit is oblong, dry, 
and prickly, like the burdock; in each of which are 


contained two kernels. Miller. 
To AcRt'sE. v. x. [azpifan, Sax. ] To look terrible. Out 
of uſe. Spen/er. 
To AcuarsE. v. a To terrify. Spenſer. 
Aczxo'unD. adv. [from @ and ground.) 1. Stranded; 
hindered by the ground from paſſing tarther. 2. It is 


likewiſe figuratively uſed, for being hindered in the pro- 
greſs of affairs; as, the negociators were aground at 
that objection. 

(1.) With our great ſhips we durſt not approach the coaſt, we 
having been all 42 aground. Sir V. Raleigh's Ef. 

Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound ? 

Were you, ſtreſs of weather, caſt aground? Dryd. Ex. 
A'GUE. z. / [aigu, Fr. acute.) An intermitting fever, 
with cold fits ſucceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in po- 


pular Janguage, more particularly called the ague, and 


the hot the fever. 


— Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn, Here let them lie, 


Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakeſd. 


An. interjefion. 


Ana', AHA interjedion. 


Ant'aD. adv. [from à and head.) 1. 


A: 1 


— Though 
He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age, 
Vet neither tempers nor corrects the other; 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
That ſtill inclines to one extreme. 


Denham's S 


words all their ideas. Locke. A'cueD. adj. [from ague.) Struck with an ague ; fluver- 


ing; chill; cold: a word in little ute, 
All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agucd fear Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 


A'cus err. . . [from ague and ft] The paroxylin of the 


Ag ue. 

, This ague fit of fear is averblown. Shakeſp. Rich. IT. 
Froof againit 
agues ; able to reſiſt the cauics which produce agues, 
without being affected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter ; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found em, there I ſinelt em out. They told me 1 
was every thing: tis a lie; I am not azue froof. 

Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A name fome- 
- Dia. 

See Guise.] To 
dreſs; to adorn ; to deck: a word now not in ule, 

As her fantaſtick wit did moſt delight, 

Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would ag e 

With gaudy garlands, or freſh flowers dight 

About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 


times given to ſaflatras. 


Fairy Queen. 


A'cutsHh. adv. [from age. | Having the quaiitics of an 


ague, 
So calm, and ſo ſerene, but now, 
What means this change on Iviyra's brow ? 
Her aguiſb love now glows and burns, 


Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold fit returns. GCranwil.:. 


A'cutsHNEsS, 7. /. [trom eguiſh.) The quality of reſem- 


bling an agae. 

1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and 

cenſure. 2. Sometimes contempt and exultation, 3. 

Sometimes, and moſt frequently, compaſſion and com- 

2 4. When it is followed by that, it expreſſes ve- 
ement deſire. 

(1.) Ab ſinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a fel 
of evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have forfaken 
the Lord. Hjaich, i. 4. 

(2.) Let them not ſay in their hearts, Ah ! fo we would have 
it: let them not ſay we have ſwallowed him _ Pſalm xxxv. 25. 

(3.) In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 

But, ab / the mighty bliſs is fugitive: 

Diſcolour'd ficknets, anxious labour come, 

And age and death's inexcrable doom. 

Dr, d. Virg. Gtor. r. iii. 
Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty, are but one : 
At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 

(4.) In geodueſs, as in greatneis they excel ! 

Ah that ! we loved ourſelves but half ſo well. 

Dryden's Fuven. 
A word intimating triumph and 


Prior. 


contempt. 

They opened their mouth wide againſt me, and faid, A, 
aha, our eye hath ſeen it. Pſalm xxxv. 21 
Farther onward 
than another: a ſea term. 2. Headlong ; precipitantly. 
uſed of animals, and figuratively of men. 

(I.) And now the mighty Centaur ſeems to lead, 
And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets ahead. Dryd. A net. 
(2.) It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, 

and governours, that ſo many men miſcarry. They ſuffer them 
at firſt to run aheaz, and, when perverſe inclinations are ad- 


vanced into habits, there is no dealing with them. 
| L' Eftranze's Fables. 


Antz'1caT. adv. [from à and height.) Alott; on high. 


But have I fall'n or no ?— 


From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourne ! 


— 4... A. ot 


. 


Look up abeight, the ſhrill-gorg'd lark fo far | 
Das be — or heard. ; Shakeſ». King Lear. 
AHOUA L. n. he name of a poiſonous plant. 
7, AID. v a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, Lat.] To help; 
0 ſup port Wc, ſucchur. ; 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to ai, : 
And of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ſtaid ; 
From drowning. . Fairy Queen. 
Neither th:!1 they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon then, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
fu. ps. Maccabees, vu. 26. 
By the lou trumpet, which our courage atds, 
Wa leu that ſounds as well as ſenſe ee Roſcommon. 
At. :. V {from To aid. 1. Help; ſupport. 2. The per- 
n that gives help or ſupport: a helper; auxiliary. 3. 
(In law. J A ſubſidy. Aid is alſo particularly uſed in mat- 
ter of pleading, for a petition made in court, for the call- 
ing in of help from another, that hath an intereſt in the 
cauſe in queltion : and is likewiſe both to give ſtrength to 
the party that prays in aid of him, and alſo to avoid a 
prejinlice accruing toward his own right, except it be pre- 
vented ; as, when a tenant tor term of life, courteſy, &c. 
being impleaded touching his eſtate, he may pray in aid 
of him in the reverſion ; that is, entreat the court, that 
he may be called in by writ, to allege what he thinks 
200d. for the maintenance both ct his right and his own. 
Cowell. 
(1.) The memory of uſeful things may receive conſiderable 
au, it they are thrown into verſe. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrtmonial ſtores in peace poſſeis; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs: 
Your private right ſhould impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pohe's Ooh 
(2.) Thou haſt faid, it is not good that man ſhould he alone; 
let us make unto him an az, lixe unto himſelf. Tobit, viii. 6. 
Great aids came in to him partly upon miſſives and partly 
voluntarics trom many parts. Bacon's Henry VII. 
AinaxCe.sn / [from aid.] Help; ſupport: a word little 
uled. | 
Oft have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſt, 
Of athy 1-mblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for aid.nce gainſt the enemy. 
Shak. Henry VI. 
ArDaxT. adj [aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpful; not in uſe. 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
In the good man's diſtreſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
A'toeR. 2. / [from aid.] He that brings aid or help; a 
helper ; an ally. 
All along as he went, were puniſhed the adherents and aiders 
of the late rebels. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A'tDLEss. adj. [from aid and 4%, an inſeparable particle. ] 
Helpleſs; unſupported ; undefended. 
Alone he enter'd | 
The mortal gate o the city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny : ard/eſs came off, 
And, with a ſudden re-enforcement, ftruck 


Corioli, like a planet. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
He had met 

Already, ere my belt ſpeed could prevent, 

The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſh'd prey. Milt. Comus. 


A'tcuLET. 2. , [aigulet, Fr.] A point with tags; points 
of gold at the end of fringes. 
It all above beſprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets that gliſter d bright, 
Like twinkling ftars, and all the ſkirt about 
Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen. 
To AIL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be troubleſome,] 1. To 
pain: to txouble ; to give pain. 2. It is uſed, in a ſenſe 
| is determinate, for to affe# in any manner; as, /ome- 
bing ails me that I cannot fit Hull ; what ails the man that 


A I M 


he laughs without reaſon ? 3. To feel pain ; to be incom- 
moded. 4. It is remarkable, that this word is never uſed 
but with ſome indefinite term, or the word nothing ; as, 
What ails him ? What does he ail? He ails ſomething ; 
he ails nothing. Something ails him ; nothing ails him. 
Thus we never ſay, a fever ails him, or he ails a fever, or 
uſe definite terms with this verb. 

1.) And the angel of God called to out of heaven, 

ſaid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not: for God 
hath heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xi. 17. 
(.) Love ſmil'd, and thus faid, Want join'd to defire is un- 
happy; but if he nought do deſire, what can Heraclitus ail ? 


| Sidney. 
Whas ails me, that I cannot loſe thy thought ! "IP 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 
I, in her death, ſhall ſome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman- kind. 
Dryd. Tyr anmic Lowe. 


Or heal, O Narſes, thy obſcener ail. Pope. 


Att. n. / [from the verb.] A diſeaſe. 
A'iLMENnT. . /. [from ail.] Pain; diſeaſe. 


———-Little ailments oft attend the fair, | 

Not decent for a huſband's eye or ear. Granville. 
I am never ill, but I think of your ailments, and repine that 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift's Letters. 
A'tLiNG, participial adj. from To ail.) Sickly ; full of 


complaints. 


To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from e/mer, to point 


at; a word which I have not found.] 1. To endea- 
vour to ſtrike with a miſſive weapon; to direct towards; 
with the particle ar. 2. To point the view, or direct 
the ſteps towards any thing; to tend towards ; to en- 
deavour to reach or obtain: with to formerly, now only 
with ar. 3. To direct the miſſile weapon; more parti- 
cularly taken for the act of pointing the weapon by the 
eye, before its diſmiſſion from the hand. 4. To guels. 
(1.) Ain thou at princes, all amaz d they ſaid, 
The laſt of games ? | Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) Lo, here the world is bliſs ; ſo here the end 
m — all men do aim, — to be _ 
uc e now to is before thee laid. Fairy Q. 
— 2 which although we deſire for Na 
as health, and virtue, and knowledge, nevertheleſs they are not 
the laſt mark whereat we aim, but have their further end 
whereunto they are referred. Hooker. 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the fea gods from the ſhore. 
Bs Did. Aneid. 
Religion tends to the eaſe and pleaſure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wiſdom of the world did 
always aim at, as the utmoſt felicity of this life. Tillotſon. 
(3-) And proud Ideus, Priam's charioteer, - | 
Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy ſpear. 
Dryden, 


Alu. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. The direction of a miſſile 


weapon. 2. The point to which the thing thrown is di- 
rected. 3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpole ; a ſcheme; 
an intention; a deſign. 4. The object of a deſign ; the 
thing after which any one endeavours. 5. Conjecture ; 
gue's. 
(1.) Aſcanius, young and of his game 
Soon K. his — 2 of his aim; y 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting ſides. 
habe En. vii. I. 691. 
(2.) That arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their 
Fly from the field. Shake 
(3-) He truſted to have equall'd the molt 
If he y—_= and, with ambitious aim 
Againſt the throne, and monarc - Aug God, 


. Henry IV. þ. ii. 
High, 


Rais'd impious war. ton / Par. . i. J. 41. 
But ſee, how oft ambitious aims = * 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt. Pope. 


A IX 


') The ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiſtle has but one 
2 an, by a frequent of it, you are forced to ſee there 
3 s 
——_ ee Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
5.) It is impoſſible, by aim, to tell it ; and, for experience 

a knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thereof. Spenſer on Ireland. 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may prophetys ; 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to life, which, in their ſeeds 
rod po weak beginnings, lie intreaſur d. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
AIR. . J [air, Fr. aer, Lat.] 1. The element encom- 
paſſing the terraqueous globe. 2. The ſtate of the air; 
or the air conſidered with regard to health. 3. Air in mo- 
tion; a ſmall gentle wind. 4. Scent ; vapour. 5. Blaſt ; 
peſtilential vapour. 6. Any thing light or uncertain ; 
that is as light as air. 7. The open weather ; air uncon- 
fined. 8. Vent; utterance ; emiſhon into the air. 
Publication ; expoſure to the publick view and knowledge. 
10. Intelligence ; information. This is not now in uſe. 
11. Muſick, whether light or ſerious ; ſound ; air mo- 
dulated. 12. Poetry; a ſong. 13. The mien, or man- 
ner, of the perſon ; the look, 14. An affected or labour- 
ed manner or geſture ; as, a lofty air, a gay air. 15. 
Appearance. 16. [In horſemanſhip.] Airs denote the 
artificial or practiſed motions of a managed horſe. Chamb. 

(1.) If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may 
ſay, it is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out 
continually ; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds 
ih; a little above the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which 
fills all places near the earth, or which immediately encompaſles 
the globe of earth and water. Watts's Logick. 

(2.) There be many good and healthful airs, that do ap 
by habitation and other proofs, that differ not in ſmell from 
other azrs. Bacon's Natural Hift. No. go. 

(3.)————Freſhb gales, and gentle azrs, 

Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings. 

Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 

Diſporting ! Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. J. 515. 

ut ſafe repoſe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 

Pope's Paſtor. 


Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. 
(4.) Stinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor are not the moſt 
pernicious, but ſuch airs as have ſome ſimilitude with man's 
body: and fo in:inuate themſelves and betray the ſpirits. 


Bacon. 
( 5.) All the ſtor'd vengeancies of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ſtrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


(6.) O momentary of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken failor on & maſt, 

Ready with every nod, to tumble down, | 
1 Ricbard III. 
(7.) The garden was inclos'd within the ſquare, 
ng Emilia took the morning air. Dry. Fab. 
(3:) I would have aſk d you, if I durſt for ſhame, 
If ſtill you lov d? you gave it air before me. 

But ah ! why were we not both of a ſex ? 

For then we might have lov'd without a crime. Dryden. 
 (9.) I am forry to find it has taken air, that I have ſome hand 
in theſe papers. Pope's Letters. 

(10.) K grew from the azrs, which the princes and ſtates 
abroad received from their ambaſſadors and agents here. 

; Bacon Henry VII. 
(11.) This muſick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, 
With its ſweet air. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Call in fome muſick; I have heard, ſoft airs 

Can charm our ſenſes, and expel our cares. Denb. Sofby. 

The fame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt delightfal 
tranſports, to others are importune. Glanwille's Scepfis Scignt, 
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Since we have ſuch a treaſury of words, fo propcr for the 417 
of muſick, I wonder that perſons ſhould give fo little attention. 
Addiſon. S/ eftator, No. 406. 
Borne on the ſwelling notes, our ſouls aſpire, | 
While folemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear 
— When the ſoul is funk with cares, 
Exalts her in enliv'ning airs. 
(12.)— ———— The repeated air 
Of ſad Electra's poet, had the pow'r 
To fave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
(13.) Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd 
His malice, Milton's Par. Lf. 
Por the air of youth 5 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood ſhall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy ſpirits down, and laſt conſume 
The balm of life. Milton's Par. Loft; 
But, having the life before us, beſides the experience of all 
they knew, it is no wonder to hit ſome airs and features, which 
ae have miſſed. Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
ture 


Por e's St. Cecilia. 


Pojt e's St. Cacilia. 


Parad. Reg. 


here is ſomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this pic- 
8 . Addijon on Italy. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face. 
(14.) Whom Ancus tollows, with a fawning gie; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryd. An. vi. 
There are of theſe fort of beauties, which laſt but for a 
moment; as, the different 4zrs cf an aſſembly, upon the fight 
of an unexpected and uncommon object, ſor e particularity of 
a violent paſſion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance of an 
eye, a diſdainful look, a look of gravity, and a thouſand other 
ſuch like _ Dryden's Du Freſno. 
Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of Rate, and 
they naturally give themſelves airs of kings and princes, cf 
which the miniſters of other nations are only the repreſenta- 
tives. A an Reme.rks on Ital. 
— curl the waving rs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their gig. Pope. 
He aſſumes and affects an entire ſet of very different airs; he 
he conceives himſe f a being of a ſuperiour nature. Sxvift. 
(15.) As it was communicated with the air of a ſecret, it 
ſoon found its way into the world. 
Poje's Ded. to the Rate of the Lock. 


Pope. 


To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] i. To expoſe to the air; to 


open to the air. 2. To take the air, or enjoy the open 
air, with the reciprocal pronoun. 3. To air liquors ; to 
warm them by the fire: a term uſed in converſation. 4. 
To breed in neſts In this ſenſe, it is derived from acyy, 
a neſt. It is now out of uſe. _ 
(1.) The others make it a matter of ſmall commendation in 
itſelf, if they, who wear it, do nothing elſe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. Hooker, b. v. G 29. 
Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moiſture, or the chamber and bed-ſtraw kept cloſe, 
and not aired. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, No. 696. 
We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, when 
both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of thote 
that attended the buſineſs, or were preſent, ſickened upon it, 
and died. Therefore, it were good wiſtom, that, in tuch caſes, 
the jail were azred, before they were brought forth. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſt. No. g14. 
As the ants were airing their proviſions one winter, up comes 
a hungry graſshopper to them, and begs a charity. 
: L' Eftrange's Fables. 
Or wicker-baſkets weave, or air the corn. Dryd. Virgil. 
(2.) Nay, ſtay a littl | 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſel?, 
Such' parting were too petty. Sha'eſþ. Cumbeline. 
I aſcended the higheſt hills of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt 
of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here airinz 
myſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on- the vanity of human life. Addif. Ste. 
(4.) You may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcourteous, yea, and 
ſometimes deſpiteful ſtealing, one from another, of the eggs and 
young ones; who, if they were allowed to air — ard 


„ 


— _ — . 


1 
Gnietly, there would be ſtore ſufficient, to kill not only the A'tnSHAFT. #. / [from air and aft.) A paſlage for the 


partricdges, but even all the good houſewives chickens in a 
country. Carenv's Survey of Cornw. 

Atzntinnpee. . [from air and bladder.] 1. Any cuticle 
or veucl2 hiled with air. 2. The bladder in fiſhes, by the 
contraction and dilatation of which, they vary the pro- 
pcriics of their weight to that of their bulk, and riſe or 
tall. 

(1.) The pulmonary artery and vein paſs along the ſurfaces 
of theie a1rblalders, in an infinite number of ramifications. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2) Though the airbladdler in fiſhes ſeems neceſſary for 
fxnmmming, yet ſome are fo formed as to Wim without it. Cudav. 
A1&BUILT. adj. [from air and build.) Built in the air, 
without any tolid foundation. 
Hence the fool's paradiſe, the ſtateſman's ſcheme, 

Thc airbuilt caſtle, and the golden dream, 

The maid's romantick wiſh, the chymiſt's flame, 

And poet's viſion of eternal fame. Pope's Dunciad, b. iii. 
Atp.-DRAWN. adj. from air and drawn.) Drawn or paint- 

ed in air: a word not uſed. 
This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the ar- dra ton digger, which, you ſaid, 

Led you to Duncan. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
A'tRER. z. / [trom To azr ] He that expoſes to the air. 
A'tRHOL GE. . /. from air and He.] A hole to admit the 

air. 
Alix Ess, x. [from a .. Openneſs ; expoſure to the 
Air. 2. Lightneſs; gaicty ; leb ity. 

(2.) The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make 
clafſick learning ſpeak their language; if they have not ſucceeded, 
it muſt be imputed to a certain talkativeneſs and azrineſs repre- 
ſeated in their tongue, which will never agree with the ſedate- 
neſs of the Romans, or the ſolemnity of the Greeks. Felton. 

Altz1NG. 2. / [from air.) A ſhort journey or ramble to 
enjoy the free air. 

This little fleet ſerves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 
to give their ladies an azr;,27 in the fummer-(caton. Addiſon. 

A1rLEss. adf, [from air.] Wanting communication with 
the irce air. 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 

Nor ar lejs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakeſp. J. Ceſar. 
LIN G. x. J. [from air, for gayety.) A young, light, 

thoughileſs, gay perlon. 
Some more there be, ſlight airlings, will be won 

With dogs, and horſes, and perhaps a whore. B. Jobnſ. 
Allixruur. 3. /. [from air and pump.] A machine by 

whole means the air 1s exhauſted out of proper veſſels. 
The principle on which it is built, is the elaſticity of the 
air; as that on which the waterpump is founded, is on 
the gravity of the air. The invention of this curious in- 
ſtrument is aſcribed io Otto de Guerick, conſul of Mag- 
debourg, in 1654. But his machine laboured under ſe- 
vera] detects, the force neceſſary to work it was very great, 
and the progreſs very ſlow ; it was to be kept under wa- 
ter, and allowed of no change of ſubjects for experi- 
ments. Mr. Boyle, with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hooke, 
removed ſeveral inconveniencies ; though, till, the work- 


ing was laborious, by reaſon of the preſſure of the at- 


moſphere at every exſuction. This labour has been ſince 
removed by Mr. Hawkſbee ; who, by adding a ſecond 
barrel and piſton, to riſe as the other fell, and fall as it 
roſe, made the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the deſcend. 
ing one, of as much ſervice as it was of diſſervice in the 
aſcending one. Vream made a further improvement, by 
reducing the alternate motion of the hand and winch to a 


circular one. Chambers 


The air that, in exhauſted reccivers of , is exhaled 
from minerals, and fleth, and fruits, and liquors, is as true and 
genuine as to elaſticity and denlity, or — ol as that we 
rc{pire in; and yet this factitious air is fo far from being fit to 
be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, even ſoone 
than the ablence of air, or a vacuum itſelf. ; Bentley. 


x 


air into mines and ſubterraneous places. N 

By the ſinking of an airſbaſt, the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the teams both of the miners breath and 
the damps, which would otherwiſe ſtagnate there. Ray. 


Alix v. adj. [from air; atreus, Lat.] 1, Compoſed of air. 


2, Relating to the air ; belonging to the alr. 3. High in 
air. 4. Open to the free air. 5. Light as air; thin; un- 
ſubſtantial ; without ſolidity. 6. Wan ting reality; hav- 
ing no ſteady foundation in truth or nature; vain; tri- 
fling. 7. Fluttering; looſe; as if to catch the air; full 
of levity. 8. Gay; ſprightly; fullof mirth; vivacious; 
lively ; ſpirited; light of heart. 

(1.) The firſt is the tranſmiſſion, or emiſſion, of the thinner and 
more airy. parts of bodies; as, in odours and infections: and 


this is, of all the reſt, the moſt corporeal. Bacon. 
(2.) There are fiſhes that have wings, that are ro ſtrangers to 
the atry region. Boyle. 


(3.) Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 
And, wond'ring at their height, through airy channels flow. 
(4.) Joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire 
Thro' the wide compaſs of the ary coaſt. .  , Spenſer. 
(5.) I behold ambition of fo au and light a quality, that it 
is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
(6.)—————- Nor think with wind 
Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou can't not. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 
With empty found, and airy notions, fly. | Roſcommon. 
I have found a complaint concerning the ſcarcity of money, 
which occaſioned many airy propoſitions for the remedy of it. 
Temple's Miſcellamies. 
(7.) The painters draw their nymphs in thin and arry habits ; 
but the weight of gold and of embroideries is reſerved for queens 
and goddeſſes. Dryden. 
By this name of ladies, he means all young perſons, ſlender, 
finely ſhaped, airy, and delicate : fuch as are nymphs and 
Naiads. Dryden. 
(8.) He that is merry and airy at ſhore, when he ſees a fad 
tempeſt on the ſea, or dances when God thunders from heaven, 
regards not when God ſpeaks to all the world. Taylor. 


Als LE. 2. /. [Thus the word is written by Addiſon, but 


perhaps improperly ; ſince it ſeems deducible only from 
either aile, a wing, or allee, a path, and is therefore to 
be written az/e.] The walks in a church, or wings of a 
uire. 
The abbey is by no means ſo magnificent as one would ex- 
pect from its endowments. The church is one huge nef, with 
a double azfle to it; and, at each end, is a large quire. Addiſon. 


Air, or Eycur, 2. /, [ſuppoſed. by Skinner, to be cor- 


rupted from et.] A mall iſland in a river. 


AFUTAGE. . / [ajutage, Fr.] An additional pipe to 


water-works. D:@#. 


To Ak E. v. 2. [from ax, Gr. and therefore more gram- 


matically written ache.] 1. To feel a laſting pain, ge- 
nerally of the internal parts; diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, 
which is commonly uſed of uneaſineſs in the external 
parts; but this is no accurate account. 2. It is frequent- 
ly applied, in an improper ſenſe, to the heart; as, the 
heart akes; to imply grief or fear. Shakeſpeare has uſed 
it, ſtill more licentiouſly, of the ſoul. 
(1.) To ſue, and be deny'd, ſuch common grace, 
My wounds ake at you ! Shakeſp. 
et our finger ake, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 

Of pain. | Shakeſp- 

Were the pleaſure of driuking accompanied, the very ma- 
ment, with that ſick ſtomach and aking head, which, in ſome 
men, are ſure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 


touch his lips. Locke. 
His limbs muſt ake, with daily toils oppreſt, 
Ere long-wiſh'd night brings neceſſary ref. Prior. 


A'S A 
My foul ates 


2.) . 
10 know when „ * Ang 
either ſupreme, con . 
— enter. Shaleſp. Cor iol. 
ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear 
And each, by turns, his aking heart aſſails. Addiſon. 
Ax1's. adj. [from @ and tin]! 1. Related to; allied by 
blood : uſed of perſons. 2. Allied to by nature; par- 
taking of the ſame properties: uſed of things. : 
BL do not envy thee, Pamela; » * wiſh, that, being 
thy fi in nature, I were not ſo far off in fortune. Sidney. 
(2.) The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing ais to the filly 
envy of the aſs. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
Some limbs again in bulk or ſtature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature, 

In concert act, like modern friends, 
Becauſe one ſerves the other's ends. Prior. 
it from queſtions, with which it may have been 
complicated, and diſtinguiſhes it from queſtions which may be 
akin to it. Watts's Lnfrovement of the Mind. 
Ar, ATTLE, Apr E, do all ſeem to be corruptions of the 
Saxon, Eypel, noble, famous; as alſo, Alling and _— 
are corruptions of ZEpelins, noble, ſplendid, famous. Al, 
Ald, being initials, are derived from the Saxon Eald, an- 
cient : and ſo, oftentimes, the initial all, being melted by 
the Normans, from the Saxon eald. Gib. Camden. 
A'LABASTER. . [ama . A kind of ſoft mar- 
ble, eafier to cut, and leſs durable, than the other kinds ; 
ſome is white, which is moſt common ; ſome of the co- 
lour of horn, and tranſparent ; ſome yellow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients uſed it to make boxes 


for perfumes. Savary. 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter. Shakeſp. 


A'LaBASTER. adj. Made of alabaſter. 
I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabafter column, 
found in the ruins of Livia's portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be feen over the high altar of St. Mana in Cam- 
pitello ; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
thape of acroſs, in a hole of the wall; ſo that the light paſſing 
through it, makes it look to thoſe in the church, like a hu 
croſs of amber, Addi ſon on Italy. 
Ata'cx. interje. [This word ſeems only the corruption 
of alas.) Alas; an expreſſion of ſorrow. 
Alack } when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not. 


Shakeſ>. Meaſ. fer Meaſ. 

At thunder now no more I ftart, of FA * 
Than at the rumbling of a cart: 

Nay, what's incredible, alacł 3 

J hardly hear a woman's clack. Swift. 


ALA'CKADAY, interjefion, [This, like the former, is for 
alas the day.) A word noting ſorrow and melancholy. 

ALAa'CRIOUSLY. adv. [from alacrious, ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed from alacris ; but of alacrious I have found no exam- 
ple] Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alacrioufly expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory of the victories he had at- 
chieved for his country. Government of the Tongue. 

Ata'caiTY. 2. / [alacritas, Lat] Cheerfulneſs, expreſ- 
ied by ſome outward token; ſprightlineſs; gayety ; 
livelineſs; cheerful willingneſs. 

Theſe orders were, on all fides, yielded unto with no leſs 
alacrity of mind, than cities, unable to hold out any longer, 
are wont to ſhew when they take conditions, ſuch as it liketh 
him to offer them, which hath them in the narrow ſtraits of ad- 


* Hooker. 
we me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that a/acrity of ſpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakeſ. 


He glad, that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore 
With freſh alacrity, and force renew'd, 
Springs upward. 


Milton Par. Loft. 
Vor, I, 


ALa'xum. 2. J. [corrupted, as it ſeems, from alarm. 


To ALA R UN. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. 
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Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 
With ſuch alacrity the Gare away, 
As if, to praiſe them, all the ſtates ſtood by. Dry der 

ALAMIRE. n /. The loweſt note but one in Guido Are- 
tine's ſcale of muſick. 

ALawo'pe. adv. [4 la mode, Fr.) According to the faſhi- 
on : a low word, It is uled likewiſe by ſhopkeepers tor a 
kind of thin filken manufacture. 

ALAN D. adv. [from a for at, and land.] At land; landed; 
on the dry ground. 

He only, with the prince his couſin, were caſt alard, far off 
from the place whither their defires would have guided them. 


Sidney. 
Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving land, 
And, in mid ocean, left them moor d aland. Dryden. 


ALA'RM. . / [from the French, à “ arme, to arms; 
as, crier a Þ arme, to call to arms.) 1. A cry by which 
men are ſummoned to their arms; as, at the approach cf 
an enemy. 2. Acry, ornotice, of any danger approach- 
ing; as, an alarm of fire, 3. Any tumult or diftur- 
bance. 3 

1. en the congregation is to be gathered her, you 
ah *. but you ſhall not ſound an pf — Z NG 
God himſelf is with us for our captain, and his prieſts with 
ſounding trumpets, to cry alarms againſt you. Chron, xiii. 12. 
The trumpets loud clangour 

Excites us to arms, 
With ſhrill notes of anger, 

And mortal alarms. 


Dryden. 
Taught by this ſtroke, renounce the wars alarms, 


And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pote's Iliad. 
Crowds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 
Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms, Pope's Odyſſ. 


To ALARM. v. a. [from alarm, the noun.] 
to arms. 


enemy. 
danger. 


1. To call 
2. To diſturb ; as, with the approach of an 
3. To ſurprize with the apprehenſion of any 
4. To diſturb in general. 

(2. )———The waſp the hive alarms 


With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addiſon. 
(3-) When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 

When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms. Tickell, 
(4.) His fon, Cupavo, bruſh'd the briny flood; 

Upon his ſtern a brawny Centaur ſtood, 

Who heav'd a rock, and threatening itill to throw, 

With lifted hands al/arm'd the ſeas below. Dryden. 


ALAa'kMBELL. 2. / [from alarm and bell.] The bell that 
is rung at the approach of an enemy. 
The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the ſtreets, ſound drums and ataballes. Dryden. 

ALARMING. particip. adj. [from alarm.) Terrifying ; awa- 
kening ; ſurpriſing ; as, an alarming meſſage ; an a- 
larming pain. 

ALla'xmeosT. 2. /. [from alarm and off.) The poſt or 
place appointed to each body of men, to appear at, when 
an alarm ſhall happen. | 

See 

ALARM.) | 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments, 
Our ftern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 
That Almatro might better hear, 
She ſets a drum at either ear; 
And loud or gentle, harſh or ſweet, 
Are but th' alarums which they beat. 


Shakeſp. 


Prior. 
See A- 
LARM. ] 

Withered murder 

(Alarum'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 

Whoſe howl's his watch) thus with his ſtealthy pace 

Moves like a ghoſt. Shakeſþ. 
ALA“. interject. [helas, Fr. cylaes, Dutch.] 1. A word ex- 


preſſing lamentation, when we uſe it of ourſelves, 
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2. A word of pity, when uſed of other perſons. 3. A word 


of ſorrow and concern, when uſed of things. 
(1.) But yet, alas! O but yet alas ! our haps be but hard 
a Sidney 


Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ? 


Thou but preſerv'ſt a form, and I a name. : Pope. 
(2.) Alas ! poor Protheus, thou haſt entertain'd 
A tox to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs. Shakeſþ. 


(3.) Thus faith the Lord God, ſmite with thine hand, and 
lamp with the foot, and fay, Alas! for all the evil abommati- 
ons of the houſe of Iſrael. Exzehiel. 

Alas ! both for the deed, andifor the cauſe ! Milton. 
Alas for pity of this bloody field; 


Pitions indeed muſt be, when I, a ſpuit, 


Can have ſo (oft a ſenſe of human woes. Dryden. 
Alas TH). DAY. inlerjech. Ah, unhappy day! 
Alas! the day ! 1 never gave him cauſe. Shakeſp. 


Alas a dry ! you have ruined my poor miſtreſs: you have 
made a gap in her reputatioa, and can you blame her, if ſhe 
make it up with her huſband ? Congreve. 

Alas THE WHILE. iaterjech. Ah! unhappy time 
All as the ſheep, ſuch was the ſhepherd's ook; 
For pile and wan he was, (alas the while I) 
May ſcem he loved, orelſc ſome care he took. Spenſer. 
ALa'Te. adv. [from a and late.] Lately; no long time 
ago. 
4 „ /. (album, Lat.] A ſurplice; a white linen veſt- 
ment worn by prieſts. 
ALBE. ; adv. [a coalition of the words all be it ſo. Skinner.] 


Arti r. f Alihough ; notwithſtanding ; though it ſhould 
be. 
Ne wou d he ſuffer fleep once thitherward 
Approach, albe his drowly den was next. Spenſer. 


This very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reaſon teach them, ſhould, 
notwithſtanding, be preſcribed even by human law. Hooker. 

———— One whole eyes, 

Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears, as faſt as the Arabian trees 

Their medicinal gum. Shakeſh. 

He who has a probable belief, that he ſhall meet with thieves 
in ſuch a road, thinks himſelf to have reaſon enough to decline 
it, albeit he is ſure to ſuſtain ſome leſs, though yet conſiderable, 
inconvenience by his ſo doing. South's Serm. 

ALBuG1'xzous. adj. [albugo, Lat.] Reſembling the 
white of an egg. 

Eggs will freeze in the albugineous part thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Err. 

J opened it by inciſion, giving vent firſt to an albugineous, 
then to white concocted matter: upon which the tumour ſunk. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ALBU'GO. V [Lat] A diſeaſe in the eye, by which the 
cornea contracts a whiteneſs. The {ſame with /cucoma. 
A'LBURN COLOUR. 2 / See AUBURN. 
A'LCAHEST. n./. An Arabick word, to expreſs an univerſal 
diſſolvent, pretended to by Paracelſus and Helmont 
unney. 
ALca'in. n./. [from al, Arav, and pp, the head.] 1. 
In Barbary the governour of a caſtle. 2. In Spain, the 
zudge of a city, firſt inſtituted by the Saracens. 


Du Cange. 
(1.) Th' alcaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 
Bows, and declines my walks. Dea. 


ALC ANNA. n. /. An Egyptian plant uſed in dying; the 
leaves making a yellow, infufed in water, and a red in 
acid liquors. | 

The root of Alcanna, though green, will give a red ſtain. 
Brown's Valgar Errours. 

Aren Aut. adj, [from alchymy.] Relating to alchymy ; 
produced by alchymy. 

The roſe-noble, then current for ſix ſhillings and eight pence, 
the alchymiſts do affirm as an unwritten verity, was made by 
projeciion or multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lully in 
the tower of London, Camden's Remai nt. 
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Ar.cay'MICALLY. adv. [from alchymical.) In the manner 
of an alchymiſt ; by means of alchymy. 
Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. Camden. 
A'LcuYmisT. 2. /. [from alchymy.] One who purſues or 
profeſſes the ſcience of alchymy. 
To folemnize this day, ow 2 ſun 
Stays in his courſe, and pla e alchymiſs, 
— with eee of | his — 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. Shak. K. John. 
Every alchymiſt knows, that gold will endure a vehement 
fire for a long time without any change ; and after it has been 
divided by corroſive liquors, into inviſible parts, yet may pre 
ſently be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Gres. 
A'LCHYMY. n. /. [of al, Arab. and ywwa.] 1. The more 
ſublime and occult part of chymiſtry, which propoſes, 
for its object, the tranſmutation of metals, and other im- 
portant opera'1ons. 2. A kind of mixed metal uſed for 
ipoons, and kitchen utenſils, 

(1.) There is nothing more dangerous than this deluding art, 
which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth, or 
would do, the ſubſtance of metals, maketh of any thing what it 
liſteth, and bringeth, in che end, all truth to nothing. Hooker 

O he ſits high in all the people's hearts; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeſt alch, my, 

Will change to virtue, and to worthineſs. Shakeſp. J. Caf. 

Compar'd to this, 

All honours mimick, all wealth alchymy is, Donne. 

(2.) White a/chymy is made of pan-braſs one pound, and 
arſenic um three ounces ; cr alchymy is made of co and auri- 
pigmentum. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 
They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal ſound, the great reſult : 

Tow'rds the four winds, faur ſpeedy cherubim 

Put to their mouths the ſounding alchymy. 

By herald's voice explain ' d. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

A'LCOHOL. 2. / An Arabick term uſed by chymilts for a 

high rectified dephlegmated ſpirit of wine, or for any thing 
reduced into an impalpable powder. Quincy. 

If the ſame ſalt ſhall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymiſts 
ſpeak, or an impalpable 22 the particles and intercepted 


ſpaces will be extremely le . Boyle. 
Sal volatile oleoſum will coagulate the ſerum on account of 
the alcohol, or rectified ſpirit which it contains. Arbuthn. 


ALconmoLiza'TIONn 2. /. [from alcoholize.) The act of alco- 
holizing or rectifying ſpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an 
impalpable powder. 

To A'LCOHOLIZE. v. a. [from alcohol.] 1. To make an 
alcohol; that is, to rectify ſpirits till they are wholly 
dephlegmated. 2. To comminute powder till it is 
wholly without roughneſs. | 

A'LCORAN, . /. [al and Koran, Arab.] The book of the 
Mahometan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the conſcience, we might not only 
take the preſent covenant, but ſubſcribe to the council of Trent; 
yea, and to the Turkiſh a/coran; and ſwear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Saunderſon againſt the Covenant. 

Auco've. u. ,. [alcoba, Span.] A receſs, or part of a 
chamber, ſeparated by an eſtrade, or partition, and other 
correſpondent ornaments ; in which is placed a bed of 
ſtate, and fometimes ſeats to entertain company. Trevoux. 

The weary'd champion lull'd in ſoft alcoves, 

The nobleſt boaſt of thy romantick groves. 

In dreams be hail'd by heroes' mighty ſhades, | 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. Tickell. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope's Ody/. 

A'LDER. 2. J. | alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the hazel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are 
produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, on the ſame 
tree; the fruit is ſquamoſe, and of a conical figure, The 
ſpecies are; 1. The common or round-leaved alder. 2. 
The long-leaved alder. z. The ſcarlet alder. Theſe 
trees delight in a very moiſt ſoil. The wood is uſed by 
turners, and will endure long under ground, or in water. 

| Millar. 
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Without the grot, a various ſilver ſcene A'L.E#oor. . /. [from ale 2" l Groundir;, 
Appeared a „and groves of living green; ſo called by our Saxon anceſtors, as being their chief in- 
Poplars and alders ever quiv ring play d, gredient in ale. An herb. 


And nodding cypreſs form d a frag rant ſhade. Pope's Ody/. Alehoof, or ndivy, is, in my opinion, of the moſt ex- 
ALDERLIEVEST. adj. ſuperl. [from ald, alder, old, elder, cellent = mot grnamal uf and virtue, of any plants we have 


and lie ve, dear, beloved.] Moſt beloved; which has held among us. Temple. 
the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. A'LenovsE. . /. [from ale and houſe.) A houſe where ale 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, is publickly fold ; a tippling-houſe. It is diſtinguiſlied 
In courtly company, or at my beads, from a tavern, where they ſell wine. 
With you, mine —_— 2 — ——— —T hou moſt beauteous inn, 
Makes me the bolder. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. P. ii. Why ſhould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
A'LDERMAN. . / {from ala, old, and man.) 1. The fame When triumph is become an a/ehouſe gueit ? Shekrj;. 


as ſenator, Cowell. A governour or magiſtrate, originally, One would think it thould be no eaſy matter to bring any 
as the name imports, cholen on account of the experi- man of ſenſe in love with an alzhouſe ; indeed of fo much iente, 


ence which his age had given him. 2. In the paſſage as ſeeing and ſmelling amounts to; there being fuch ſtrong en- 
following it 1s, I think, improperly uſed. counters of both, as would quickly ſend him packing, did not 


. the love of fellowſhip reconcile to theſe nuſances. South. 

A un han: Gatte dont ener wih urn eee Shakeſp. — , Thee ſhall each alchouſe, thee each gilhouſe mourn, 
Though my own alder men conferr'd my bays, And anſw'ring ginſhops ſowrer ſighs return. Pope. 
To me committing their eternal praiſe ; A'LEHOUSE-KEEPER. #. from alehouſe and keeper.) tie 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may'rs, that keeps ale publickly to ſell. 
Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope's Dun. You reſemble Janueny the two alehouſe-keepers in Holland, 
(2:.) But if the trumpet's c ur you abhor, who were at the ſame time burgomaſters of the town, and taxed 
And dare not be an man of war, one another's bills alternately. Letter to Swift. 
Take to a ſhop, behind a counter lie. Dryd. Juv. Sat. AlL. EK NICHT. 2. . [from ale and 4night.) A pot compani- 
A'LDER MANLY. ad [from alderman] Like an alderman; on; a tippler : a word now out of uſe. 

belonging to an alderman. The old aleknights of England were well depainted by Han- 
Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in envy to their vir- ville, in the ale-houſe colours of that time. Camden. 


tues and ſuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- ALe'MBicx. . / A veſiel uſed in diſtilling, conſiſting of a 
cies (wanting an al/dermanly diſcretion) to attempt ſervice out of veſſel placed over a fire, in which is contained the ſub- 


the common forms. Swift's Miſcellanies. ſtance to be diſtilled, and a concave cloſely fitted on, into 
ALDERN. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. : which the fumes ariſe by the heat ; this cover has a beak 
Then aldern boats firſt plow'd the ocean. May's Firg. or ſpout, into which the vapours riſe, and by which they 


ATE. 3. / [eale, Sax.] 1. A liquor made by infuſing & 3 En ad EY | f 
þ paſs into a ſerpentine pipe, which is kept cool by making 
malt in hot water, and then fermenting the liquor. 2. many convolutions 4 28 of water; here the vapours 


A merry meeting uſed in country places. | ipe i 
) You melt — os de fr 6b 8 * what entered the pipe in fumes, 
cakes here, you rude raſcals ? Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 8 


= Saw ; , Though water may be rarefed into inviſible vapours, yet it 
63 foil in a, ans ns hogs r Ce” is not changed into — but only ſcattered into minute parts ; 
pu gyptians upon drinking ale, ich they which meeting together in the alembict, or in the receiver, do 


IL 5 — neighbourhood, from old ON preſently return into ſuch water as they conſtituted before. Boyle. 
Of angels proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, ALe'ncTH. adv. [from a for at, and lengtb.] At full 


And their authoricies at wakes 15 length; along; ſtretched along the ground. 
With country precedents, 52 ALERT. adj. [ alerte, Fr. perhaps from alacris, but pro- 
We bring you now. Ben. Johnſon. bably from à Þ art, according to art or rule.] 1. In 
AT.EBERRY- 7. from ale and berry. ] A beverage made the military ſenſe, on guard; watchful ; vigilant ; ready 
by boiling ale with ſpice and ſugar, and ſops of bread ; at a call. 2. In the common ſenſe, briſk ; pert ; petu- 


a word now only uſed in converſation. lant; ſmart; implying ſome degree of cenſure and con- 
Their aleberries, cawdles, poſſets, each one, tempt. | 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale, (2.) I ſaw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a 
But what are compoſed of a pot of good ale. Beaumont. friend of his, and accoſted him; Well, Jack, the old prig is 
\LE-BREWER. 2./. [from ale and brewer.) One that pro- dead at laſt. Addiſon. Spectator. 


tefſes to brew ale. AL RTARSss. x. /, [from alert.] The quality of being alert; 
The ſummer- made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moſt of ſprightlineſs; pertneſs. | | 
our ale-brexwers. Mortimer s Huſbandry. That alertneſs and unconcern for matters of common lite, a 
NLECONNER. 2. J [from ale and con.] An officer in the ci- campaign or two would infallibly have given hira. 
ty of London, whoſe bufineſs is to inſpect the meaſures - | Addiſoa. Spefatar. 
of publick houſes. Four of them are choſen or rechoſen A LE TASTE. 2 [from ale and 7after.] An omcer appoint- 
annually by the common-hall of the city; and whatever ed in every courtleet, and ſworn to look to the aſſize and 
might be their uſe formerly, their places are now regard- the goodneſs of bread and ale, or beer, within the pre- 
ed only as fine-cures for decayed citizens. | eincts of that lordſſ: ip. Cowell. 
Arcos r. 2. J [perhaps from ale, and coftus, Lat.] The A'LEvAT. n. /. [from ale and wat.) The tub in which the 
name of an herb. 5 ä ee . of be Rented, 


ALt'CTRYOMANCY, or AL x'cTOROMANCT. 1. /. [aaileuss ALEW. a. /. Clamour ; outcry. Not in uſe. Spenſer, 
and Nils.] Divination by a cock. Dic. A'LEWASHED, adj. [from ale and waſh.) Steeped or loak- 
A'LEGar. 2. / [from ale and eager, four.] Sour ale ; a kind ed in ale : not now in uſe. 


f aci | j . Ag What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid ſuit of the 
wo Oo by ale, as YR by — whic h has loſt camp, will do among — bartles and alcabaſbed wits, is 


4 : wonderful to be thought on. Shake, . 
: rare adj [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat.] Gay; cheerful; ALEWIrE. a. . [from ale and <uife.] A woman that keeps 
Pe a word not now uſed, Ins an alehouſe. e 
1 T * Gs <p and leaf betle, and leaf tobacco, of which Perhaps he will ſwagger and hector, and threaten to beat and 
make them ſtro 8 — takers, do all condenſe the ſpirits, and butcher an a/ezvife, or take the goods by force, and throw them 
n Bacon's Natural Hit. the E. halfpence. Swift's Drater's Letters. 
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A'LEXaxDERs, . /. [/ayrnium, Lat.] The name of a plant. Ar ie. a, [from algor, Lat.] That which produces 
A'Lex\xDER's-FoorT. 2. / The name of an herb. cold. : Di#. 
ALtexa/xprINz. x , A kind of verſe borrowed from the ALGOR. n, /. [Lat.] Extreme eold ; chilneſs. Di. 


French, firſt uſed in a poem called Alexander. They con- A'Lcortsm, 
A'LGORITHM. 


fiſt, among the French, of twelve and thirteen ſyllables, 
in alternate couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 


v. /. Arabick words, which are uſed to 
N imply the ſix operations of arithmetick, or 
the ſcience of numbers. Did. 


Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt part, be lyrical. For ALco'ss. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold; chill. 


variety, or rather where the majeſty of thought requires it, they 
may be ſtretched to the Engliſh heroick of five feet, and to the 
tcench Alexandrine of ſix. Dr, den. 
'Then, at the laſt, an only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
:A needleſs Alexandrine ends the long, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length along. 
| Po; e's Eſſay on Crit: ciſ1. 
A1.tviPHa/kMICK, adj. [from e and Paguary.] That 
which drives away poifon : antidotal ; that which op- 
poles infection. 
Some antidotal quality it may have, ſince not only the bone 


in the hart, but the horn of a deer, is alexipharmick. 
Brown's Vil-ar Errours. 


Arex1tttriCat, or ALEXtTERICK. ad. [from u.] 
That which drives away poiſon ; that which reſiſts fevers. 
A'LGaTEs. adv. [from all and gate. Skinner. Gate is the 
ſame as via; and Mill uſed for way in the Scottiſh dialect.] 
On any terms; every way: now obſolete. 
Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, 
But that Renaldo's horſe, ev'n then down fell, 


And with the fall his leg oppreſs'd ſo fore, 
That, for a ſpace, there muſt he algates dwell, Fairfax. 


A'LGEBRA. /. (an Arabick word of uncertain etymolo- 
gy ; derived, by tome, from Geber the philoſopher ; by 
ſome, from gefr, parchment ; by others, from algebiſta, 

2 | a boneſetter; by Menage, romp algiabarat, the reſtitu- 
CO” tion of things broken. ] 900 and gy Fuſs Y .. 

This is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the 
quantity fought, whether it be a number or a line, 
or any other quantity, as if it were granted, and, 
by means of one or more quantities given, proceeds 
by conſequence, till the quantity at firſt only ſuppoſ- 
ed to be known, or at leaſt ſome power thereof, is 
found to be equal to ſome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and conſequently itſelf is known. This art 
was in uſe among the Arabs, long before it came into this 
part of the world; and they are ſuppoſed to have borrow- 
ed it from the Perſians, and the Perſtans from the Indians. 
The firſt Greek author of algebra was Diophantus, who, 
about the year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 1494, Lu- 
cas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a cordelier, printed a 
treatiſe of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He ſays, that 
algebra came originally from the Arabs. After ſeveral 

improvements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Deſcartes, 
Sir Iſaac Newton brought this art to the height at which it 
ſtill continues. Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would ſurely require no very profound fkill in algebra, to 
reduce the difference of ninepence in thirty ſhillings. Swift. 

ALGEBRA'ICK. | adi. — 1 1. Relating to 

ALGzBRA'ICAL. J algebra; as, an algebraical treatiſe. 
2. Containing operations of algebra; as, an algebraical 
computation. 

ALGEBRA'IST. . from algebra.) A perſon that under- 
ſtands or p ractiſes the ſcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no algebraift or 
unciphe rer can uſe more ſubtle ſuppoſitions, to find the demon- 
ftrat:on or cipher, than every uncuncerned perſon doth to find 
the murderers. — Gramwit's Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themſelves to the ſynthitick and analytick me- 
thods of geometricians and algebra, they have too much 
narrowed the rules of method, as though every thing were to 
de treated in mathematical forms. Wattss Log ici. 

ALGID. adj. [algidas, Lat.] Cold; chill. Dic. 


eee a. J. [from algid.] Chilneſs ; cold. Dig, 


Dia. 


ALIAS. adv. A Latin word, ſignifying otherwiſe; often 


uſed in the trials of criminals, whoſe danger has obliged 
them to change their names ; as, Simſon alias Smith, 
alias Baker; that is, otherwiſe Smith, otherwiſe Baker. 


A'LtBLE. adj. [alibilis, Lat.) Nutritive; nouriſhing ; or 


that which may be nouriſhed. Die. 


ALIEN. adj. [ alienus, Lat.] 1. Foreign, or not of the 


ſame family or land. 2. Eltranged from; not allied to; 
adverſe to; with the particle from, and ſometimes to, but 


improperly. 
(1.) The mother plant admices the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryden. 


From native foil 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of his young guiltleſs progeny, he ſeeks 


Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. Philiþs, 
(2.) To declare my mind to the diſciples of the fire, by a 
ſimilitude not alien from their profeſſion. Boyle. 


The ſentiment that ariſes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
ſtate of nature, to which fin reduced us; a weak, ignorant 
creature, alien from God and goodnels, and a Prey to the great 
deſtroyer. FA 3 cgers's Sermons. 

They encouraged perſons a inciples, alien from our re- 
ligion and —_— order their faction. 

Swift's Mſcellanies. 


ALIEN. n. / [alienus, Lat.] 1. A foreigner ; not a deni- 


ſon ; a man of another country or family; one not allied; 
a ſtranger, 2. [In law.] An alien is one born in a ſtrange 
country, and never enfranchiſed, A man born out of the 
land, ſo it be within the limits beyond the ſeas, or of 
Engliſh parents out of the king's obedience, ſo the pa- 
rents, at the time of the birth, be of the king's obedience, 
is not alien. If one born out of the king's allegiance, 
come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget any 
here) are not aliens, but deniſons. Cowell. 

(1.) In whomſoever theſe things are, the church doth ac- 
knowledge them for her children ; them only ſhe holdeth for a- 
liens and ſtrangers, in whom theſe things are not found. Hooker. 

If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 

He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 

The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 

Shall ſeize on half his goods. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Fen. 

The mere Iriſh were not only accounted alient, but enemies, 
fo as it was no capital offence to kill them. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply d, 


And art almoſt an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shakeſþ. 
The lawgiver condemned the — 4— who fat idle in diviſions 


dangerous to the government, as aliens to the community, and 
therefore to be cut off from it. Addif. Freebolder. 


To ALIEN. g. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 1. To make 


any thing the property of another. 2. To eſtrange; ta 
turn the mind or affection; to make averſe ; with from. 
(.) If the fon alien lands, and then repurchaſe them again 


in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be obſerved, as if he were the 


original purchaſer, Hales Hiftory of Com. Law. 

(2.) The king was diſquieted, when he f. that the prince 
was totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclination to, the 
marriage. Clarendon. 


ALIENABLE. adj, [from To alienæte.] That of which the 


property may be transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treaſure is tranſitory, and both 
muſt paſs from him, by his own voluntary act, or by the vio- 
lence of others, or at leaſt by fate, Denni Letters. 
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Jo ALIIENAT E. 9. 4. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 1. To tranſ- 
fer the property of any thing to another. 2. To with- 
draw the heart or affactions; with the particle from, 
where the firſt poſſeſſer is mentioned. 

(r.) The countries of the Turks were once chriſtian, and 
members of the church, and where the golden candleſticks did 
ſtand, though now they be utterly alienated, and no chriſti- 


ans left. B Bacon. 
(2.) The manner of mens writing muſt not alienate our 
hearts from the truth. Hooker. 


Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a — 
ſuadeth them to change their opinions. ooker. 

His eyes _— the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Any thing that is apt to diſturb the world, and to alienate 
the affections of men from one another, fuch as croſs and diſ- 

taſteful humours, is, either expreſsly, or by clear conſequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Teſtament. 


Tilhtfon. 
Her mind was quite alienated from the honeſt Caſtilian, whom 
ſhe was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Addiſon. 


A'LIENATE. adj. [ alienatzs, Lat.] Withdrawn from; ſtran- 
ger to ; with the particle from. 

The Whigs are damnably wicked ; impatient for the death 
of the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by 
all deſperate methods; wholly alienate from truth, law, religi- 
on, mercy, conſcience, or honour. Swifts Miſcellames. 

ALtieNnaA'T10N. 2. / [alienatio, Lat.] 1. The act of trans- 
ferring property. 2. The ſtate of being alienated ; as, 
the eſtate was waſted during its alienation, 3. Change of 
affection. 4. Applied to the mind, it means diſorder of 
the faculties. 

(1. X This ordinance was for the maintenance of their lands in 
their poſterity, and for excluding all innovation or alienation 
— under Henſ. State of rel. 


| God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to facrilege. Her ſuoceſſour paſſed a law, which pre- 
vented all future alienations of the church revenues. Atterb. 


Great changes and alienation; of property, have created new 
and great encies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 
(3-) It is left but in dark memory, what was the ground of 

his defection, and the alienation of his E 
acon. 


(4.) Some things are done by man, though not through out- 
ward force and impulſion, though not againſt, yet without their 


wills; as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
ſence of wit and judgment. Heaoker. 
ALtFEROUS. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] Having wings. 
| Dia. 

ALYcERroOus. adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having wings; winged. 
F Die. 


To ALTE. v. a. from a, and lig, to lye down.] To lay; 
to allay ; to throw down ; to ſubdue : an old word even 
in the time of Spenſer, now wholly forgotten. 

Thomalm, why fitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe : 
Upon ſo fair a morrow, 

The joyous time now ni 

That ſhall a/igge this bitter blaſt, 
And flake the winter forrow.. 


4 
* 


s Paſtor. 


| Spenſer” 
To AL1'GarT. . n. [alhtan, Sax. lichten, Dutch.] 1. To 


come down, and ſtop. The word implies the idea of 
deſcending ; as, of a bird from the wing ; a traveller 
from his horſe or carriage, and generally 
ping. 2. It is uſed 15 
to fall upon. 
1.) There ancient night arriving, did alight 
From her high weary waine. * 
There is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian. Shakefſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Slackneſs breeds worms; but the ſure traveller, 
Though he alights ſometimes, ſtill goeth on. Herbert. 
marching with his foot he walks till night: 
When with his horſe he neyer will alight, 


of any thing thrown or falling ; 


ALtME'NTAL. adj. [ 


reſting or ſtop- R 
 AtLime'nTARY. adj. [from aliment | 


Fairy Queen. 


Denb.. 
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When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 
To the Cumean coaſt at length he came, . 
And here alighting builtthis coſtly frame. Dryd. An. 
When he was admoniſhed by his ſubject to deſcend, he came 
down gently and circling in the air, and finging to the ground. 
Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, 0 continuing her 
ſong till ſhe alights ; ſtill preparing for a higher flight at her 
next ſally. Dryden. 
ben finiſh'd was the fight, 
The victors from their luſty ſteeds alight ; 
Like them diſmounted all the warlike train. Dryden, 
Should a fpirit of ſuperiour rank, a ſtranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be? 
| Addiſon. Stectator. 
(2.) But ſtorms of ſtones from the proud temple's height, 
Pour down, and on our batter'd helms aligbt. Dryden. 


ALIK B. adv, [from à and /ike.) With reſemblance ; 


without difference; in the ſame manner ; in the ſame 
form. In ſome expreſſions it has the appearance of an 


K but is always an adverb. 


e darkneſs hideth not from thee ; but the night ſhinetli as 
the day: the darkneſs and the light are both alike to thee. 
Pfalm cxxxix. 12 
With thee converſing, I forget all time ; 
All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alike. Parad. Le. 
Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, 
Which claims alike the monarch and the ſlave. Dry. 
Let us unite at leaſt in an equal zeal for thoſe capital doc- 
trines, which we all equally embrace, and are alike concerne«t 
to maintain. Atterbu y. 
Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place, 


But different far in figure and in face. Pope. 


A'LIMENT. 3. / [alimentum, Lat.] Nouriſhment ; that 


which nouriſhes ; nutriment ; food. 

New are added to our ſubſtance; and as we die, we are 
born daily; nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
prepared for nutrition, or by what mechaniſm it is diſtributed. 

: Glanville" s Scepfas Scrent:fica. 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed 
into the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called aliments. In 
the largeſt ſenſe, by ali ment, I underſtand every thing which a 
human creature takes in common diet; as, meat, drink; and 
ſeaſoning, as, falt, 2 vinegar. Arbut hu. 

rom aliment.] That which has the qua- 
lity of aliment ; that which nouriſhes ; that which feeds, 
The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 

From all his alimental recompente, 

In humid exhalations. Milt. Parad. Left. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, theſe weeds. 
muſt loſe their alimental ſap, and wither. Brarwn. . 

Th induſtrious, when the ſun in Leo rides, 

F not, at the foot of ev'ry plant, 

To tink a circling trench, and daily pour 

A juſt ſupply of alimental ſtreams, 


Exhauſted fap recruiting. Pbili-s. 


ALIME'NTALLY, adv. [from alimental. ] Soas to ſerve for, 


nouriſhment, 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the powerfulleſt heat, 
and that not only alimentally in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo 
medicamentally in any corporeal converſion. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 


ALime'xTARINESS. 2. [from alimentary.) The qua- 


lity of being alimentary, or of affording nouriſhment. 
Diet. 1 
I. That which be- 


longs or relates to aliment 2. That which has the qua- 


lity of aliment, or the power of nouriſhing. 


(1. ) The ſolution of the aliment by maſtication is neceſſary; 
without it, the aliment could not be diſpoſed for the changes 
which it receives as it paſſeth through the alimentary duct. 

Arb. on Alrment;. 


(2.) I do not think that water ſupplies animals, or even plants, 


' with nouriſhment, but ſerves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
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cles, to convey and diſtribute them to the ſeveral parts of the 


bod. Ray on the Creation. 
Of alitrentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very nutritious ; as, 

vu nips and carrots. Theſe have a fattening quality. 
Arbuthn. on Alim. 


ArraritTaTION. 2. , [from aliment.] 1. The power of 
:Fording aliment; the quality of nouriſhing. 2. Ihe 
wite of being nouriſhed by aſſimulation of matter re- 
ceived. 

Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not : they have an 
accretion, but no al:mentation. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

A1.1140/N10Us. adj. [from alimeny.] That which nouriſhes : 
4 word very little in uſe. 

The plethora renders us lean, by ſuppreſſing our ſpirits, 
whereby they are incapacitated of digeſting the alimonious hu- 
mours into fleſh. Harvey on ConſumPp. 

A'LIMONY. 2. /. [alimonia, Lat.] Alimony fignifies that 
legal proportion of the huſband's eſtate, which by the 
ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical court, is allowed to the wife 
tor her maintenance, upon the account of any ſeparation 
from him, provided it be not cauſed by her elopement or 


adultery. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Before they ſettled hands and hearts, 
Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras. 


A'LiQuanT. adj. [aliguantus, Lat.] Parts of a number, 
which, however repeated, will never make up the num- 
ber exactly; as, 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice three be- 
ing 9, four times 3 making 12. 

A'LiQuorT. adj. [aliquet, Lat.) Aliquot parts of any num- 
ber or quantity, ſuch as will exactly meaſure it without 
any remainder : as, 3 is an aliquot part of 12, becauſe, 
being taken four times, it will juit meaſure it. 

A't 154. adj. [from ale.] Reſembling ale; having qualities of 
ale 

Stirring it and beating down the yeaſt, gives it the ſweet aliſb 
taſte. ortimer's Huſbandry. 

ALirux z. 3. / [alitura, Lat.] Nouriſhment. Diet. 

AL i've. adj. [from 4 and lite.] 1. In the ſtate of life; 
not dead. 2. In a figurative ſenſe, unextinguiſhed ; 
undeſtroyed ; active; in full force. 3. Cheerful ; ſpright- 
ly ; full of alacricy. 4. In a popular ſenſe, it 1s uſed 
only to add an emphaſis, like the French du monde ; as, 
the be/# man alive; that is, the 6%, with an emphaſis. 
This ſenſe has been long in uſe, and was once admitted 
in:o ſerious writings, but is now merely ludicrous, 

(1.) Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 
But ſome faint ſigns of feeble life appear. 
Not youthful Kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive. Pope. 
(2.) Thoſe good and learned men had reaſon to wiſh, 1 
their proceedings might be favoured, and the good affection of 
ſuch as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooker. 
(J.) She was not ſo much aide the whole day, if the ſlept 
more than fix hours. | Clarif. 
(4-) And to thoſe brethren ſaid, riſe, riſe by-live, 
And unto battle do yourſelves addreſs ; 
For yonder comes the proweſt knight alive, 
Prince Arthur, flower of e and nobleneſs. Fairy Q. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeſt man 
alive, could not look upon the deſtruttion of monarchy with any 
pleaſure. Clarendon. 
John was quick and underſtood buſineſs, but no :nan ative 
\} was rote careleſs in looking into his accounts. Arbuthnct. 

A'LKAHEST. n. / A word uſed firſt by Paracelſus, and 
adopted by his followers, to ſignify an univerſal diſſolvent, 
or liquor, which has the power of reſolving all things 
into their firſt principles. 

ALKALE'SCENT. adj. [from alkali.) That which has a ten- 

| dency to the properties of an alkali. 


Dryden. 


*, PS. 


* All animal diet is alkaleſcent or anti- acid. Arbuthnot. 

c Us A'LKALI. ». / The word altali comes from an herb, called 
5 by the Egyptians tal; by us glaſſwort. 
burnt to aſhes, boiled them in water, and, aſter having 

evaporated the water, there remained at the bottom a 


This herb they 
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white ſalt; this they called /a/ ſali, or allali. It is cor. 
roſive, producing putrefaction in animal ſubſtances, to 
which it is applied. Arbuth. on Alim.] Any ſubſtance, 
which, when mingled with acid, produces efferveſcence 
and fermentation. 

ALKALINE. at. from alcali.] That which has the qua. 
lities of _ 1 18 

Any watery liquour wi an anim in 
long, by Slutag the Mc gy conſequently 2 
from an alkaline (tate. People have lived twenty - four days 

upon nothing but water. Arbuthnot. 

To ALkALIZATE. v. à. [from altall.] To make bodies 
alkaline, by changing their nature, or by mixing alka- 
lies with them. 

ArKALIZ ATE. adj. [from altali.] That which has the qua- 

lities of alkali ; that which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that, 
which it diſcovers, being diflolved in hot water, is different, 
being of kin to that of other allalixate ſalts. Boyle. 

The colour of violets in their ſyrup, by acid liquours, turns 
red, and, by urinous and a/ka/izate, turns green. Newton, 

ALxAaL1za'TiON. x. /. [from altali.] The act of alkali- 
zating, or impregnating bodies with alkali. 
A'LxANnET. . / [ Anch:;;n, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This plant is a ſpecies of buglols, with a red root, brought 
from the ſouthern parts of France, and uſed in medicine. 1 

Millar. 
ALXEXENCI. 3. /. A medicinal fruit or berry, produced 
by a plant of the ſame denomination : popularly alſo 
called winter-cherry : the plant bears a near reſemblance 
to Solanum, or Nightſhade ; whence it is frequently call- 
ed in Latin by that name, with the addition or epithet of 
veficarium. Chambers, 
ALKERMES. . /. In medicine, a term borrowed from 
the Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the conſiſt- 
ence of a confeftion ; whereof the &termes berries are the 
baſis. The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, roſe-water, 
ſugar, ambergreaſe, muſk, cinnamon, alloes-wood, pearls, 
and leaf-gold ; but the ſweets are uſually omitted. The 
confectio alkermes is chiefly made at Montpelier. The 
in, which gives it the denomination, is no where found 
o plentifully as there. Chambers. 
ALL. adj. ay; Zal, ealle, alle, Sax. oll, Welſh; al, 
Dutch; alle, Germ. .,, Gr.) 1. Being the whole num- 
ber ; every one. 2. Being the whole quantity ; every part. 
3. The whole quantity applied to duration of time. 4. 
'The whole extent of place. 
(1) Brutus is an honourable man; 
So are they all, all honourable men. Shakſp. Jul. Cæſ. 
Io graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour'd each other. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The great encouragement of all, is the aſſurance of a future 
reward. Tillotſon. 

(2.) Six days ſhalt thou labour, and do all thy work. 

| | Deut. v. 13. 

Political power, I take to be a right of making laws with pe- 
nalties, and of employing the force of the community in the ex · 
ecution of ſuch laws, and in the defence of the commonwealth ; 


and all this only for the publick good. Locke. 
(3-) On thoſe paſtures cheerful ſpring, 
All the year doth it and Gn 3 | 
And, rejoicing, finiles to A t 
Their green backs wear his livery. Craſbaxr. 
(4-) Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 


ALL. adv. [See ALL, adj.) 1. Quite; completely. 2. 
Altogether ; wholly ; without any other conſideration. 
3. Only; without admiſſion of any thing elſe. 4. Al- 
though. This ſenſe is truly Teutonick, but now obſo- 
lete. 5. It is ſometimes a word of emphaſis; nearly the 
ſame with if. 6. It was anciently in Engliſh what it is 
now in the other Teutonick dialects, a particle of mere en- 
forcement. 


ALL . /. 


* 
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(1.) How is my love all forth to come. Spenſer. 
Know, Rome, that all alone s did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
He ſwore ſo loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book. Shaleſpeare. 
The Saxons could call a comet a faxed ſtar, which is ail one 


with fella crinita, or cometa. Camden's Remains. 
For a large conſcience is all one, 
And ſignifies the ſame with none. . Hudibras. 


Balm, from a filver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall al bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred ground. Dryd. 
I do not remember he any where mentions expreſsly the title 
of the firſt-born, but all along keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of 
the indefinite term, heir. Locke. 
Juſtice may be furniſhed out of fire, as far as her W 2 
and courage may be all over a continued blaze. iſon. 
If e er the miſer durſt his farthings _ 
He thinly ſpreads them through the publick ſquare, 
Where, all beſide the rail, rang'd lie, 
And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gay. 
(2.) I am of the ternper of moſt kings, who love to be in 


debt, are all for preſent money, no matter how they pay it af- 


terward. den. 
( 3-) When I ſhall wed, 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care duty. 
Sure 1 ſhall never marry, like my fiſter, 
To love my father all. Shak 
(4.) Do you not think th' accompliſhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head, 
All were it as the reſt but ſimply writ. 
(F.) A ſhepherd's ſwain, ſay, did thee bring, 
Alt xs his ſtraying flock he fed; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, . 
Crave 17 for thy hardy head. Spencer's Paſtor uli. 
(6.) thougat them fix-pence all too dear. Song in Shakeſp. 
Lell us what occaſion — 
Hath al! io long detained you from your wife. Shaleſ care. 
1. Ine whole; ovpoied wv part or nothing. 
2. Every thing. 
ſame, the 
kind. 5 Ai vs much uſed in comne- ition , but, :o mot 
inſtances, it is merely arbitrary; as. al. commanding. 
Sometimes the words componadesd with it, re Baed and 
clathcal ; as, Almigaty. Wren it is connected with a par- 
ticiple, it ſeems to be a noun; ., ll furrowneing : in 
other caſes an adverb; as, all-acc-12þp7;//:a, or completely 
accompliſhed. Ot theſe compounas + {mall part or thoſe 
which may de found is inſerted. 
(1.) And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me; 


King Lear. 


On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's woiety ? Shakeſp. 
Nought's had, a/['s ſpent, 
Where eur deſire is got without content. Shak. Macbeth. 
The youth ſhall ſtudy, and no more engage 

Their flatt'ring wiſhes for uncertain age; | 

No more with fruitleſs care, and cheated ftrife, 

Chace fleeting pleaſure through = aze of life ; 

Finding the wretched all they hey An have, 

But preſent food, and but a future grave. Prior. 

Our all is at ſtake, and irretrievably loſt, if we fail of ſuc- 
cels. Addiſon. 


(2) Then ſhall we be news-cramm!d.—A/l the better; we 
ſhall be the more remarkable. Shakeſpeare. 
Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night ; 
But where to-morrow ?—Well, all's one for that. Shakeſp. 
— All the fitter, Lentulus : our comin 


Is not for ſalutation; we have bus neſs. Ben. Jobnſan. 
(3. ) Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving I aſſume; 

And glad her ſhall reſign, when in the end 

Thou Galt be all in ps oor I in thee, 

For eve wand in me all whom thou lov'ſt. Milton. 


They that do not keep up this indifferency for all but truth, 


put coloured ſpectacles before their eyes, and look through falſe 


laſſes. » Locke. 
. They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it 
ſo little foothold, that the firſt blaſt of wind laid it flat upon the 
ground, neſt, eagles, and all L' Eflrange, 


* 


Sen ſer. 


3 Thar is, every thing is the Getter, tbe 
fitter. 4. Ib pirafſe 2nd. all is of the ſame. 


A L L 
A torch, ſnuff and all goes out in a moment, when dipped 


in the vapour. Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
ALL-BEARING. adj. [from all and bear.) That which bears 
thing; omniparous. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he drew, 
Where on th' all bearing earth unmark'd it grew. Pope. 
ALL-CHEERING. adj. [from all and cheer.) That which 
gives gayety and cheerfulneſs to all. 


Soon as the all-cheering fun 
Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw 
The curtains from Aurora's bed. Shakeſ; eare. 


ALL-COMMANDING. adj. [from all and command.) Having 
the ſovereignty over all. 
He now ſets before them the high and ſhining idol of glory, | 
the all-commanding image of bright gold. Raleigh. 
Arr-couęosixd. adj. [from all and compo/e.] That which 
quiets all men, or every thing. 
; Wrapt in embow'ring ſhades, Ulyſſes lies, 
His woes t! but Pallas now addreſt, 
To break the bands of all- cc 


ing reſt. Pope. 
ALL-CONQUERING. adj. [from all and conquer.) That which 
ſubdues _ thing. 
Second of Satan ſprung, all-conquering death | ' 
What think' thou of our empire now ? Milton. . 
ALL-consUmiNG. adj. [from all and conſume.) That which 
conſumes every thing. 
By age undroke—but all- conſuming care 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength, that time would ſpare. Po'e. 
ALL-DEVOURING. adj. from all and. devour.) That which 
eats up every thing. 
Secure from flames, from envy's fhercer rage, 
Deſtructive war, and al/-Yewourimsg age. Po e. 
ALL Fours. =. . [from all and foxr.] A low game at 
cards, played by two; ſo named from the four particu- 
lars by which it is reckoned, and which, joined in the 
hind of either of the parties, are ſaid to make all fours. 
ALL HAIL. #. / [from all and hail, for health.) All health. 
This is therefore not a compound, though, perhaps uſu- 


ally reckoned among them; a term of ſalutation. Salve 
or /alvete. 
All-.,ail, ye fields, where conſtant peace attends ! 


Abl, ye ſacred ſolitary groves ! 
All bail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 
Whoſe conver ſation pleaſes and improves. Walfh. 
ALL HaLLow | # /. {from all and hallew.) All faints 
LL HALLOWS. | day ; the firſt of November. 
ALL-HALLOWN. adj. [from all and hollow, to make hely.] 
The ime about All ſaints day. 
Farewell, thou latter ſpring ! farewell, 
All-hallown ſummer. ' Shahkeſ. Hen. IV. 
ALLHALLOWTIDE. #. / [See ALL-HALLOowNn ] The term 
near Allſaints, or the firſt ot November. 
Cut off the bow about Ailballowtide, in the bare place, and 
ſet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in one 
year. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ALL-KEAL. n. /. [ Panax, Lat.] A ſpecies of irengvert; 
which ſee. 
ALL-JuDcinG. adj. [from all and judge.) That which hay 
the ſovereign right of judgment. 
l lock with horrour back, 
That I deteſt my wretched ſelf, and curſe 
My paſt polluted life. A judging Heavn, 
Who knows my crimes, has ſeen my forrow for them. 
Rowe's Jane cr. 
b adj. [from all and #now:] Omniſcient; all- 
wie. 

Shall we repine at a little miſplac'd charity, we, who could 
no way foreſee the effect; when. an all-knowing, all- wiſe Being, 
ſhowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and un- 
deſerving ? Atterbury's Sermons. 

ALL-MAKING. adj. [from all and mate.] That created all ; 
omnifick. [See ALL-$SEEING.] 

ALL-POWERPUL. adj. [from all and powerful.) Almighty ; | 
omnipotent ; poſſeſſed of infinite power. 2 85 


- 
- - — 
— — — — 
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O all-towerfu! Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will can 
create or deſtroy a world; pity us, the mournful triends of th 
dittrefſed ſervant. 0 Swift. 

ALL SAINTS DAY. 2. / The day on which there is a gene- 
ral celebration of the ſaints. The firſt of November. 
AL1-Sit8. 2. , [from all and ſee,] He that ſees or beholds 
every thing ; he whoſe view comprehends all things. 
That high —_ which I dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned pray'r on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg'd in jet. Shakeſ} eare. 
ALL-SEEING, adj. [from all and ſee] That beholds every 
thing. 
The fame Firſt Mover certain bounds has plac'd, 
How long thoſe periſhable forms ſhall laſt ; 
Nor can they laſt beyond the time aſſign'd 
By that all-ſecing and all-making mind. Dryden. 


A L L 


ſame manner, as the admixture of baſer metals allay the 
qualities of the firſt maſs. 3. Allay being taken from 
baſer metals, commonly implies ſomething worſe than 
that with which it is mixed. 

(1.) For fools are ſtubborn in their way, 


As coins are harden'd by th allay. Hudibras. 
( 2.) Dark colours eaſily ſuffer a ſenſible 2 by little ſcat- 
tering li ewton's Optichs, 


(3-) Fe Joy has no alley of jealouly, hope nnd fear. 


Roſcommon. 
ALlLa'yts. 2. / [from allay.) The perſon or thing which 
has the power or quality of allaying. ; 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed s of acrimony ; and 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies ; ule 
he eſteems the blood a franum bilis, or a bridle of gall, ob- 
tunding its acrimony and fierceneſs. 


Alt souts Day. n.ſ. The day on which ſupplications are ALLA'YMENT. #./. (from allay.) That which has the 
made for all fouls by the church of Rome; the ſecond of power of allaying or abating the force of another. 


November, 
This is a/l fouls day, fellows, is it not ?— 
It is, my lord.— 
Why then, all ſoul; day is my body's doomſday. =Shakeſp. 


Ar.1.-SUFFicien. adj. [from all and ſufficient.] Sufficient 


to every thing. 
The teſtimonies of God are perfect, the teſtimonies of God 
are all-ſufficient unto that end for which they were given. 
Hooker. 
He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoſt ele- 
vation; for he is every way perfect and all- ſuſicieut. Norris. 
Aus- wist. adj. [from all and wiſe ] Poſſeſſed of infinite 


wiſdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, a/l-wiſe Mind governing the 


affairs of the world. Soul h. 
Supreme, all-wwiſe, eternal, potentate ! 
Sole authour, ſole diſpoſer of our fate Priar. 


ALL ANTO'IS, or ALLANTO'IDES. . /. [from at, a 
gut, and u., ſhape.] The urinary tunick placed be- 
tween the amnion and chorion, which by the naval and 
urachus, or paſlage by which the urine 1s conveyed from 
the infant in the womb, receives the urine that comes out 
of the bladder. Quincy. 

To ALLAY. v. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by ſome 
from a la loi, according to law ; the quantity of metals be- 
ing mixed according to law ; by others, from allier, to 
unite ; perhaps from allecare, to put together.] 1. To 
mix one metal with another, to make it fatter for coinage. 

| In this ſenſe, molt authours preſerve the original French 
orthography, and write alley. See ALLoy. 2. To join 
any thing to another, fo as to abate its predominant qua- 
lities, It is uſed commonly in a ſenſe contrary to its original 
meaning, and is, to make tomething bad, leſs bad. To 
obtund ; to repreſs; to abate. 3. To quiet; to pacify ; 
to repreſs, The word, in this ſenſe, I think not to be de- 
rived from the French allæyer, but to be the Engliſh word 
Var, with @ before it, according to the old form. 

(2. Being brought into the open air, 

I weuld allzy the burning quality 

Ot that fell poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 

No friendly offices ſhall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 


in {o:ne helliſh breaſts, which, upon all occafions, will foam 
out at its foul mouth in {lander and invective. South. 


(3-) — If by your art, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shakeſpeare. 
ALLA'Y. =. /. (alloy, Fr} 1, The metal of a baſer kind 
mixed in coins, to harden them, that they may wear leſs. 
Gold 1s allayed with filver and copper, two carats to a 
pound Troy ; filver with copper only, of which eighteen 
pennyweight is mixed wich a pound. Convel thinks the 
alay is added, to countervail the charge of coining ; 
which might have been done only by makin; the coin leſs. 
2. Any thing which, being added, abates the predomi- 
nant qualities of that with which it is mingled ; in the 
; | 


If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 
The like allayment would J give my grief. Sbaleſp. 
AL LEON TION. 3. / | ery "a 1. Affirmation; de- 
claration. 2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 3. An ex- 
cuſe; a plea. 
(2.) Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 

With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 

As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 

Falſe allegations, to o'erthrow his ſtate. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

(3.) I omitted no means to be informed of my errours ; and [ 
expe& not to be excuſed in any negligence on account of youth, 
want of leiſure, or any other idle allegations. Pope. 

To ALLE GE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 1. To affirm; to declare; 
to maintain, 2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as an 
argument. 

(2.) Surely the preſent form of church- ent is 
ſuch, as no law of God, or reaſon of man, hitherto been 
alleged, of force ſufficient to they do ill, who, to the 
utmoſt of their power, withſtand the alteration _— 

er. 

If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, we cannot al- 


lege any colour of ignorance, or want of in 


3 we can- 
not ſay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 


ALLE'GEABLE. adj. [from allege.] That which may be al- 
leged. 
| this interpretation all may be ſolved, that is allegeable 


again ſt it. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
ALLE'GEMENT. 2. [from allege.] The ſame with allega- 
tron D:4. 


ALLe'cts. x. from allege.] He that alleges. | 
The narrative, if we be it as confidently as the famous 
alleger of it, Pamphilio, to do, would argue, that 
there is no other principle requiſite, than what may reſult from 
the lucky mixture of feveral bodies. Boyle. 
ALLu'GIANCE. n. /. [ cance, Fr.] The duty of ſubjects 
to the government. he 
—— did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and falutations from their mouths, 


Even in the preſence of the crown'd king. Shakeſp. 
We charge you on ance to ourſelves, 
To hold your flaught'ring hands, and keep the peace. 
Shakeſpeare. 


The houſe of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
efied by the ferecal counins of Roglend, profiling als alkys- 
ance to them, govern abſolutely ; the lords concurring, or 


rather ſubmitting to whatſoever is . Clarendon. 
ALLE'GIANT. adj. [from allege.) Loyal; conk le to the 
duty of allegiance : a word not now uſed. | 
For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver I 
Can nothing render but allegiant 
My pray'rs to heav'n for you. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


A1.1.86G0'R1CK. adj. [from allegory. ] After the manner of an 
allegory ; not real; not literal, 
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| ae] loa * i, 
. our morning's taſk we loſe ; 2 
A e — wa * Some bed ev'n the data ur. proctrey 

lz lf neue. faid, in an Ours is not great : the dan ing bows to crop, _- | 

Except ye eat he fleſh of the fonof | Whole too luxuriant growth our alleys ſtop. Dryden. 
have no life in you: . 1 broomſticks made, 

— „ Nor ſweep tho y were born to ſhade. Pope. 
5 Ts epithet of Apollo Apollo for ſhooting, in capable .) A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper, one that commands 
one literal, in . the of alleys, creeks, and. narrow lands. are, 


Shakeſpe 
cations 3 

2 — regard the ALLYAaNCE. . Lalliance, Fr.] 1. The flate of connection 

igns of that god 3 th 2 7 Page. gary pat hag oh nr ederacy ; a Teague. In this ſenſe, 

ALLEGO'RICALLY. ady. [from ag. After an allegori- LINES ates Jams mention the grand alliance. 

a manner. 2. Relation 3. Relation by any form of 

= ofien makes is the meſſenger of Juno, agg, 


ALL8gGORICALNESS. #, /. [from — The quay 
legorical. 


of being al 
J NLLEGORIZR v. 4. [from J To turn. into Ale. 
n | 


72 to form an allegory; to 


hath very wtly llorized this te, allowing his — 


Nee ſo others would con 
them to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. . Burnet's 


the 
n a W; 14 ALLYcigncy. . T [allicio, Lat. to entice or draw. ] 
which fomerhi is intended, 5 5 is n 3 in * of attracting any thing z magnetiſm ; CID. 
wal! A The feigned central manner 
y taken; as, 4¹ daughter of di 5 2 e * Glan ville. 
* leſt either we 7 I v. 4. [alligo ] To d one thing to 
into ions hind is another; to unite. 


ALLica'T10Nn. =. / 


This word mympha nothing elſe but, wes 1 the ſtate bn ea] 1 The of 802 
meant 0 2. arithmeti- 
— — — rule that teaches. to adjuſt the price of compounds, 
trees and flowers, whereby ige Peacham. formed of ſeveral i dients of different value. 
ALLE'GRO. . J A word, enoting one of the fix diſtinc- ALL1GA'TOR. 1. / The crocodile. This name is chiefly . 
tions of time. It expreſſes ri. mp Surg — uſed for the crocodile of America, between which, and 
of all, _— — — It origi gay, as in Milton. that of Africa, naturaliſts have laid down this difference, 
ALLELUF AH. ». /. [This word is falſely written for Hal- that one moves the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; 
lelujab, Won and W.] A word of ſpiritual exultation, but this is now known to be chimerical, — 


uſed in hymns ; it hes, Praiſe God. 
—_ Dy i * — - ina i/e ara "OE — Ine n See 1 
x a rope Fedde 10 thoſe lee he fe, nally An alligator ſtuff d, nd other ſive 
ALLEMANDE. 2. J [Ital.] A grave kind of muſick. Die. n poppy heads were firung, 
7: ALLEVIATE. v. a. [alleve, L Lat. ] 1. To make light; Add hve a Rely ate Garth's Diſpenſary. 


g. 
to eaſe ; 2 ne 1 3 ſoften; as, he A'LLIGaTUuRE. . / [from _—_ Fha link, or ligature, 
(2.) The pains taken in the ſpeculative will much alleviate 3 1. I ſallido, yr? you i wy The act of ſtriking 


againſt another. 
"There ve not been any iſlands of note, or conſiderable ex- 
I LN uakes, or 
ſevered from ĩt by of the fea, Woodward. 


* 12 x. C [ad nd Atera, Lat.] Of what the 
ALLEvia/TION. 1. /. [from alleviate. + [ad and Atera, t 
ing light; of ee * That by which Criticks call the aer arion or beginning of ſeveral words 


the ſame verſe with the ſame letter, there are inſtances 
any pain is eaſed, or fault extenuated. — ol 2 
All the oldeſt and beſt writers, as, 
(x.) for, and alleviation; of faults, though they Behemot! 


is of by 3 biggeſt born. Milton's P 
friendthip. Sd id Aker — Ar roc Trion. x. J. [alloco, Lat.] 1. The 1 4 


one thing to another. 2. The admiſſion of an article in 
reckoning, and addition of it to the account. 3. An al- 
lowance made upon an account; a term uſed in the ex- 
chequer Chambers. 
ALLGEv/T1ON. 1. 7. [allecutio, Lat.] The act of ſpeaking to 


[from allodium ] 


2 


1 


O He, Being, the leaſt motion of whoſe will can 
ci cute or d-ftroy a world; pity us, the mournful triends of thy 
diitreed feryant, / Swift. 

All +M1%15 bar. . / The day on which there is a gene- 
ral cxich»etion of the ſaints. The firlt of November 

A . [from all and fee, ] He that ſees or beholds 
cz.rv thing ; he whole view comprehends all things. 

That high A//-jeer, which I dallied with, 

Einh tura'd my frigned pray'r on my head, 

And gien in earneſt, what I begg'd in jett. 


Shakeſ} eare. 
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lame manner, as the admixture of baſer metals allay the 
qualities of the firſt maſs. 3. Allay being taken from 
baſer metals, commonly implies ſomething worſe than 
that with which it is mixed, | 
(1.) For fools are ſtubborn in their way, a 
As coins are harden'd by th' ay. Hudibras, 
( 2.) Dark colours eaſily ſuffer a ſenſible allay, by little ſcat- 
tering light. Newton's Optichs, 
(3.) Tue joy has no allay of jealouſy, hope and fear. 
Roſcommon, 


Us rin 247. [from all and er] That beholds every ALtLta'ves. 2. {from allay.] The perſon or thing which 


thing 
The tame Firſt Movcr certain bounds has plac'd, 
How long thote periſhable forms ſhall laſt; 
Nor can they laſt beyond the time aſſign d 


By that ai and all-making mind. Dryden. 


FALL $2ULS DAY. # : 
mae for all fouls by the church of Rome; the ſecond ot 
vovemher. a 

This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not? — 
It 13, my lord.— 
Why then, all ſouls dv 18 my body's doomiday. 

Ar 1-40 eFEICTENTT, a). [from ail and Sufficient. ] Sutficient 
to cvery thing | 

Ihe reſtimonies of God are perfect, the teſtimonies of God 
are all-jufficiont unto that end for winch they were given. 

| Hooker. 

ie can more thin employ all our powers in their utmoſt ele- 

vation; tor he 1; every way pertect and all-[uffciert. Norris. 

A1tt-wist. a [ from lf and wiſe] Poſleſſed of infinite 
wilkiom. 

Therc i at; 
4ttair; of the world. 

Supreme, a/l-Tyjc, eternal, potentate! 

Sole 2uthour, fulc dieter of our tate | Pyiar 


infinite, eternal. lun, Alind governing the 
S-uth. 


ALLANTO IC, or ALLAIVITIO DES. 1. J. from & W, a 
gut, and «3, ſhape.} The urinary tunick placed be- 
tween the amnion and chorion, which by the naval and 
urachus, or pallage by which the urine is conveyed from 
the infant in the womb, receives the urine that comes out 
ot the bladder. Quincy. 

To ALLAY. 2 a. [from allyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by ſome 


The day on which ſupplications are ALLA'YMENT. 2. /. from allay.] 


has the power or quality of allaying. ; 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed _— of acrimony; and 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies; becaule 
he eſteems the blood a franum bilis, or a bridle of gall, ob- 
tunding its acrimony and fierceneſs. Harvey. 
That which has the 
power of allaying or abating the force of another. 

If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder pulate. 


The like a//ayment would I give my grief. Shakeſp. 


Babe. Ar.1.eca'TION. 2. J [from allege. ] 1. Affirmation; de- 


claration. 2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 
cuſe; a plea. 

(2.) Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to ſwear _ 

Falſe allegations, to o'erthrow his ſtate. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
(3.) I omitted no means to be informed of my errours ; and [ 
expect not to be excuſed in any negligence on account of youth, 
want of leiſure, or any other idle allegations. + Fope. 


3. An ex- 


To ALLE GE. v. 4. [allego, Lat.] 1. To affirm; to declare; 


maintain. 
argument. 
(2.) Surziy the preſent form of church- government is 
ſach, as no law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been 
alleged, of force ſufficient to prove they do ill, who, to the 
utmoſt of their power, withſtand the alteration thereof. 
Hooker. 
If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, we cannot a/- 
lege any colour of ignorance, or want of inſtruction; we can- 
not lay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 
He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 


2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as an 


trom a la lot, accerding to luw ; the quantity of mctals be- AL LSI GEABLE. adj. from allege.] That which may be al- 


ing mixed according to law; by others, from allier, to 
unite ; perhaps from 9//:care, to put together.] 1. To 
mix one metal with another, to make it fitter for coinage. 


leged. 
Upon this interpretation all may be ſolved, that is allegeable 
agan.{t it. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


In lis tene, molt authours preferve the original French ALLE'GEMENT. 2. from allege.) The fame with allega- 


orthography, and write ally. See ALLoy. 2. To join 


1210 [t 15 uſed commonr.y in a ſente contrary to its original 
Ncaring, ans ic, to make tom<ihing bad, leſs bad. To 
obtund; to repre's; to abate. 3. Fo quiet; to pacify; 
to reprels. iꝗ'he word, in this ſenſe, I think nat to be de 
rived font the French adleyer, but to be the Engliſh word 
„er, with à before it, according to the old form. 
(2. Being brought into the oper air, 

L would al/ry the burnir g quality 

Ot that fali poiſon. Shakeſpeare. 
No triendiy ofhces halt alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
n Wwe helliſh breaſts, which, upon all occaſions, will foam 


Out 15 toul mouth in tarde: and invective. South. 
3.) — t by veur art, you have 
Put the wild waters in this 10ar, allay them. Shakeſpeare. 
* 


Alx. . J. allav, Fr) 1. The metal of a baſer kind 


missed in coins, io harden them, that the; may wear less. 
(30! 15 aliayed with fiiver and copper, two carats to a 
So „3 L ” 3 7 
pound! roy; ler Wah copper only, of which eighteen 
enng weight is mixed wich a prund. Corvel thinks the 
2 ay is added, to countervail the charge of coining; 
aich might have been done only by makin. the coin leſs. 
2. Any thing which; b 
* 5 $ n . : 8 . * . * . 
nant qualities of that ich which it is mingle, in the 


I 


2 


ALLE'GIANT. adj. from allege.) Loyal; con 


tion. 


Did. 


any thing to another, ſo as to abate its predominant qua- ALT“ G ER. x. /. [from allege.] He that alleges. 


The narrative, if we believe it as confidently as the famous 
alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would argue, that 
there is no other principle requiſite, than what may reſult from 
the lucky mixture of feveral bodies. Boyle. 


to the government. 


ALLEg'GIANCE. 7. /. [qllpgeance, Fr.] The duty of ſubjects 
Fe, W 


I did pluck allegiance from mens hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crown'd king. 

We charge you on allegiance to ourſelves, 
To hold your ſlauglit'ring hands, and keep the peace. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The houſe of commons, to whom every day petitions are di- 
rected by the ſeveral counties of England, profeſſing all allegi- 
ance to them, govern abſolutely ; the lords concurring, or 
rather ſubmitting to whatſoever is propoſed. Clarendon. 


1 to the 


Shakeſ/. 


duty of allegiance: a word not now uſed. 
For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeſe: ver I 

Can nothing render but alleg iant thanks, 
My pray'rs to heav'n for you. 


Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


eing added, abates the predomi- Ar1.1,2G0'R1CK. adj. [from allegory. | After the manner of au 


allegory ; not real; not literal, 


A. 1 
kingdom t ortend thee; but what kingdom, 
12 — | diſcern not. M,lton. 


*rLEGO'RICAL,. adj. [from allegory. ] | In the form of an al- 
; legory ; not real ; not literal ; myſtical. | 
Wen our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myſtical ſenſe, 
Except ye eat the fleſh of the fon of Man, and drink his blood, 
ce have no life in you: the hearers underſtood him literally and 
groſsly. 3 Bentley. 
” The epithet of Apollo for ſhooting, is capable of two appli- 
-itions ; one literal, in reſpect of the darts and bow, the en- 
bens of that god; the other allegorical, in regard to the rays 
of the ſun. | Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALLY. adv. [from allegory.) After an allegori- 
cal manner, |; 
Virgil often makes Iris the meſſenger of Juno, a/legorically 
taken for the air. Peacham. 
The place is to be underſtood allzgorically ; and what is thus 
ſpoken by a Pheacian with wiſdom, is, by the Poet, applied to 
the goddels of it. | Pope. 
ALLE GORICALNESS. u. J. [from allegorical.) The quality 
ot being allegorical. : Dial 
Ty A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegory.) To turn into alle- 
gory; to ſorm an allegory; to take in a ſenſe not literal. 
He hath very wittily allegorized this tree, allowing his ſup- 


poſition of the tree itſelf to be true. Raleigh. 
As ſome would allegorize theſe ſigns, ſo others would confine 
them to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. Burnet's Theory. 


An alchymiſt ſhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his la- 
boratory, explain morality by fal, ſulphur, and mercury; and 
allegorize the ſcripture itſelf, and the ſacred myſteries thereof 
into the philoſophers ſtone. 3 Locke. 

ALLEGORY. 2. /. [axanyogia.] A figurative diſcourſe, in 
which ſomething other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken; as, wealth is the daughter of di- 
ligence, and the parent of authority. 

Neither muſt we draw out our too long, leſt either we 
we make ourſelves obſcure, or fall into affectation, which is 
childiſh. Ben. Johnſon. 

This word nympha meant nothing elſe but, by allegory, the 
vegetative humour or moiſture that quickeneth and giveth life to 
trees and flowers, whereby they grow. Peacham. 

ALLE'GRO. . /. A word, denoting one of the fix diſtinc- 
tions of time. It expreſſes a ſprightly motion, the quickeſt 
of all, except Preſto. It originally means gay, as in Milton. 

ALLELU'FAH. n. /. [This word is falſely written for Hal- 
lelujab, n and w.] A word of ſpiritual exultation, 
uſed in hymns; it ſignifies, Praiſe Gad. 

He will ſet his tongue to thoſe pious divine ſtrains, which may 
be a proper præludium to thoſe allelujabs he hopes eternally to 
ling. Government of the Tongue. 

ALLEMA'NDE. n. /. Ital.] A grave kind of muſick. Did. 

[os ALLE'VIATE. v. a. [alleve, Lat] 1. To make light; 
to eaſe; to ſoften, 2. To extenuate, or ſoften; as, he 
alleviates his fault by an excuſe. 

(1.) The pains taken in the ſpeculative will much alleviate 
me in deſcribing the practic part. Harvey. 

Moſt of the diſtempers are the effects of abuſed plenty and 
luxury, and mult not be charged upon our maker; who, not- 
withſtanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to allewviate 
thoſe evils which we bring upon ourſelves. Bentley. 

ALLEVIa'TION. rn. /. [from alleviate.) 1. The act of mak- 
ing light; of allaying, or extenuating. 2. That by which 
any pain 1s eaſed, or fault extenuated. 

(1.) All apologies for, and alle viations of faults, though they 


| 
are the heights of humani are not the favours, but 
the duties of friendſhip. e JOE South. 


(2.) This loſs of one fifth of their income will fit heavy on 
them, who ſhall feel it, without the a/lewiation of any profit. 
| Locke. 
Ev. v. / [allie, Fr.] 1. A walk in a garden. 2. A 
en = 22 narrower than a ſtreet. | 
(1. all within were walks and s wide 
With footing worn, and leadin hens 7. : Spenſer. 
0 Where alleys are n the earth putteth forth the 
rt year knotgraſs, and after ſpiregraſs. acon's Nat, Hiſt, 
Vor. I. 
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—— — Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Milton. 
Come, my fair love, our morning's taſk we loſe ; 

Some labour ev'n the eaſieſt life wou!d chooſe : 

Ours is not great: the dangling bows to crop, 


Whoſe too luxuriant growth our alleys ſtop. Pryden 
The thriving plants, ignoble broonſticks made, 
Now ſweep thoſe alleys they were born to ſhade. Tope. 


(2.) A back friend, a ihoulder clapper, one that command: 
the paſſages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Shakeſpeare. 
ALLIANCE. x./. [ alliance, Fr.] 1. The ſtate of connection 
with another by confederacy; a league. In this ſenſe, ; 
our hiſtories of queen Anne mention e grand allignce. 
2. Relation by marriage. 3. Relation by any form of 
kindred. 4. The act of forming or contracting relation to 
another; the act of making a confederacy. 5. The per- | 
ſons allied to each other. 
(2.) A bloody Hymen ſhall th' alliance join 


Betwixt the Trojan and th Auſonian line. Dryden. 
(3. For my father's ſake, 

And, for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe 

My father loſt his head. Shakeſpeare's Hen. VI. 


Adraftus ſoon, with gods averſe, ſhall join 

In dire alliance with the Theban line; 

Thence ſtrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed. Pope 
(4-) Dorſet, your fon, that with a fearful ſoul 


Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 

This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 

To high promotions. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
( 5-) I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, | 

But point out new &l/iances to Cato. Addiſon. 


ALLYCigncy. 2. T [ al/icis, Lat. to entice or draw.] The 
power of attracting any thing; magnetiſm ; attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it ſtill occult. Glanville, 

To A'LLIGATE. v. a. [alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing to 
another ; to unite. 

ALL1Ga'T10N. 2. [from alligate.] 1. The act of tying 
together; the ſtate of being ſo tied. 2. The arithmeti- 
cal rule that teaches to adjuſt the price of compounds, 
formed of ſeveral ingredients of different value. 

ALL1GaToOR. 2. / The crocodile. This name is chiefly 
uſed for the crocodile of America, between which, and 
that of Africa, naturaliſts have laid down this difference, 
that one moves the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; 
but this is now known to be chimerical, the lower jaw 
being equally moved by both. See CrocopiLE. 

In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 

An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 

Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Shakeſpeare. 

Aloft in rows large poppy heads were ſtrung, 

And here a ſcaly alligator hung. Garth's Diſpenſary. 

A'LLIGATURE. 2. [from alligate.] The link, or ligature, 
by which two things are joined together. Die. 

ALL1's10N. 2. J ſallido, alliſum, Lat.] The act of ſtriking 
one thing againſt another. 

There have not been any iſlands of note, or conſiderable ex- 
tent, torn and caſt off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
ſevered from it by the boiſterous alliſion of the fea, Weorduvard, 

ALLITERA'TION. 2 / [ad and /irera, Lat.] Ot what the 
Criticks call the alliteration or beginning of ſeveral words 
in the ſame verſe with the ſame letter, there are inſtances 
in the oldeſt and beſt writers, as, 

Behemoth biggeſt born. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

ALLoOCa'TiON. 2. /. [alloco, Lat.] 1. The act of putting 
one thing to another. 2. The admiſhon of an article in 
reckoning, and addition of it to the account. 3. An al- 
lowance made upon an account; a term uſed in the ex- 
chequer. Chambers. 

ALLocu'Tion. 2. /. [allocutio, Lat.] The act of ſpeaking to 
another. 

ALLo'Diail, adj, [from allodium] Hela without any 
acknowledgement of ſupericrity ; not feudal ; indepen- 
* ; : 


——_— 5 
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ALLO'DIUM. n. /. [A word of very uncertain derivation, 
but moſt probably of German original.] A poſſeſhon held 
in abſolute independence, without any acknowledgement 
of a lord paramount. It is oppoſed to fee or feudum, 
which in:imates ſome kind of dependance. There are no 
allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately 
or immediately of the king. | 

Alox GH. n./ [ailonge, Fr.] 1. A paſs or thruſt with a 
ripicr, { called from the lengthening of the ſpace taken 
up by the fencer. 2. It is likewiſe taken for a long rein, 
when the horſe is trotted in the hand. 

To Aro. v. a. [This word is generally ſpoken halloo, and 
is uſed to dogs, when they are incited to the chaſe or bat- 
ile; it is commonly imagined to come from the French 
ellos ; perhaps from all lo, look all; ſhewing the object.] A 
To ſet on; to incite a dog, by crying alu. 

Alloo thy furious maſtiff; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 


A ſad memorial of their paſt offence. Philips. 
A'ttoquy. n. /. [allcquium, Lat.] The act of ſpeaking to 
another; addreſs ; converſation. Di. 


7; ALLOT. v. a. [irom lt.] 1. To diſtribute by lot. 
2. Lo grant. 3. To diſtribute; to parcel out; to give 
cach his ſhare. 

(2.) Five days we do allet thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; 
And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shakeſteare's King Lear. 


A L L 
(4.) Let's follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſpeare, 


But as we were allowed of God to be put in truſt with the 
goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak, not as pleaſing men, but God, which 


trieth our hearts. 1 Thef. ii. 4. 

They referred all laws, that were to be in Ireland, to 
be conſidered, corrected and allowed firſt by the ſtate of Eng- 
land. Dawes on Ireland. 


(5-) There is no ſlander in an allow'd fool. Shaheſp, 

(6.) Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 
To him that gave us and empire too. Waller. 
(8.) If we conſider the different occaſions of ancient and mo- 
dern medals, we ſhall find they both agree in recording the great 
actions and ſucceſſes in war; allowing till for the different ways 
of making it, and the circumſtances that attended it. Addiſon. 


LLO'WABLE. adj. [from allow.) 1. That which may be 


admitted without contradiction. 2. That which is per- 
mitted or licenſed ; lawful ; not forbidden. 

(1.) It is not allowable, what is obſervable in many pieces of 
Raphael, where Magdalen is reprefented, before our Saviour, 
waſhing his feet, on her knees; which will not conſiſt with the 
text, Brown's Vulgar Err, 

(2.) In actions of this ſort, the light of nature alone may 
diſcover that which is in the fight of God allowable. Hookey. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle. 

Reputation becomes a — and a very peculiar bleſſing to 
magiſtrates; and their purſuit of it is not only allozvable, but 
laudable. Atterbury's Sermons. 


I ſhall deſerve my fate, if I refuſe ALLO'WABLENESS. ». from allowable.) The quality of 


That h-ppy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 
(3.) Since fame was the only end of all their ſtudies, a man 
cannot be too ſcrupulous in allotting them their due portion of 
it. 238 


ALLo'TwENT. . /. [from allat.] 1. That which is allotted 


being allowable ; lawfulneſs; (xemption from prohibi- 
tion. 
Lots, as to their nature, uſe, and allowwablencſs, in matters 


of recreation, are indeed impugned by ſme, though better de- 
fended by others. | South's Sermons. 


to any one; the part; the ſhare ; the portion granted. ALLo'waxce. x. / [from allow.) 1. Admiſſion without 


2. Part appropriated. 
(1.) There can be no thought of ſecurity or quiet in this 
world, but in a reſignation to the allotments of God and nature. 
L' Eftrange. 
Though it is our duty to ſubmit with patience to more ſcan 
allotments, yet thus much we may reaſonably and lawfully aſl 


of God, Rogers's Sermons. 
(2.) It is laid out into a grove for fruits and ſhade, a vine- 
yard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. Broome. 


ALLo'TTERY. mn. / [from allot.] That which is granted to 
any particular perſon in a diftribution. See ALLoT- 


MENT. 
Allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor allottery my father lett me ty teſtament. Shakeſp. 
To ALLOW. v. a. [allouer, Fr. trom allaudare.] I. To 
admit; as, to allen a poſition; not to contradict ; not 
to oppoſe. 2. To juſtify; to maintain as right. 3. To 
grant; to yicld; to own any one's title to. 4. To grant 
licenſe to; to permit. 5. To give a ſanction to; to au- 
th rize. 6. To give up to; to pay to. 7. To appoint 
for ; to ſet out to a certain ule ; as, he al/owed his fon the 
third part of his income. 8. To make ahatement, or 
proviſion; or to ſettle any thing, with {ſom2 conceſſions or 
caution?, regarding ſomething elic. 
(1.) The principles, which all mankind alia for true, are 


contradiction. 2. Sanction; licenſe; authority. 3. Per- 
mithon ; freedom from reſtraint 4 A ſettled rate; or 
appointment for any uſe. 5. Avatement from the &:1& 
rigour of a law, or demand. 6. Eſtabliſhed character; 
reputation. 

(I.) That which wiſdom did firſt begin, and hath been with 
good men long continued, challengeth allowance of them tha 


ſucceed, although it plead for itſelf nothing. Hooker. 
Without the notion and allowance of ipirits, our philoſophy 
will be lame and defective in one main part of it. Locke. 


(2.) You ſent a large commi Tien to concludle, 
Without the king's will, or the Rlate's allowance, 
A league between his highneſs and Ferrara. Shaefp. 
(3-) They ſhculd therefore he accuſtomed betiires to contu:t 
and make af of their reaſon, before they give allowance 10 
their inclinations. Lacie. 
(4-) The victual in plantations ought to be expended almot 
as in a beſieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 
And his allovarce was a continual allozvance given him of 
the king; a daily rate for every day all his life. 2 Kings. 
(J.) The whole poem, though written in hervick verſe, is 
of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought as the expreſſion ; 
and, as ſuch, requires the fame grains of allowance for it. 
Dryde:. 
Parents never give all;zvances for an innocent paſſion. $27? 
(6.) His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 


nate ; thoſe, that men of right reaſon admit, are the principles Of very expert and approv'd alloauance. Shakeſp. 
alionved by all mankind. Locke. ALLo'y. n. /. [See ALLay.] 1. Baſer metal mixed in coin- 
The pow'r of muſick all our hearts allow; age. 2. Abatement; diminution. 
on * an 8 was, is Dryden now. . Pope. (I.) That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law appropriated to 
3 hat ons of t a Preſbyterians declared openly againſt the the pieces of each denomination, is called the ſtandard. Fine 
Ang's murder, 14 nn be true. Swift, ſilver is ſilver without the mixture of any baſer metal. A/ly is 
1 MY pow'rs above Shekel baſer metal mixed with it. Locke. 
1 . aReſpeare. i ; * rei alt 
The Lord alloweth the righteous, Bible Let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherem halt 


3.0 We will not, in civility, alloav too much ſincerity to the 
pr vicitions of moſt men; but think their actions to be interpre- 


ters of their thoughts. Locke. 
| L fall be ready to ce the pope as little power here as you 
ple. “. 8 Swift, 


the filver is taken out, and copper, or other ut into the 
place, it will be worth but uw gba og 2 14 of the 
alloy is fo inconſiderable as not to be reckoned. Locke. 

(2.) The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by beatts in a 
more exquiſite degree, than they are by men; for they taſte 
them ſincere and pure without mixture or alloy, Atterbar y- 
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content. 6 

D ALLU'DE. v. . [alludo, Lat.] To have ſome reference 
to a thing, without the direct mention of it; to hint at; 
to inſinuate. It is uſed of perſons; as, he alludes to an 
old flory ; or of things, as, . lampoon alludes to his mo- 
ther's faults. 

Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do ſeem to allude 
anto ſuch mfſhiſterial garments as were then in uſe. Hooker. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
yea, many things declared. . Hooker. 

Then juſt proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and meaſure : and this I doubt not was that artificial 
ſtructure here alluded to. Burnet's Theory. 

AtLu'minoR. 2. / [allumer, Fr. to light.] One who co- 
lours or paints upon paper or parchment ; becauſe he gives 
graces, light and ornament, to the letters or figures co- 
loured. Cowell. 

7, ALLURE. v. a. [leurer, Fr. /ooren, Dutch, belzpen, Sax. ] 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad; to draw 
towards any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
ſeemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hardneſs deterreth from it, and puniſn- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetneſs 


thereto allureth. Hooker, 
The golden fun, in ſplendour likeſt heav'n, ; 
Allur'd his eye. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Each flatt ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 
ALtu're. 2. , [from the verb allure.] Something ſet up to 
entice birds, or other things, to it. We now write /ure. 
The rather to train them to his allure, he told them both of- 
ten, and with a vehement voice, how they were over- and 
trodden down by gentlemen. ard. 
ALLU'REMENT. 2. [trom allure.} That which allures, or 


has the force of alluring ; enticement ; temptation of plea- 


{ure. 
Againſt allurement, cuſtom, and a world 

Offended ; ſearleſs of reproach, and ſcorn, 

Or violence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Adam, by his wife's allarement, fell. Par. Reg. 
Io {un th allurement is not hard 
To minds reſolv d, forewarn'd, and well prepar d; 

But wond'rous difficult, when once beſet, 


To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and hreak th' involving net. 
Dryden. 
ALLu'xER, 2. /. [from allure.] The perſon that allures ; 


enticer ; inveigler. 

ALLURINGLY. adv. [from allure.) In an alluring manner; 
centicingly. 

ALLU'RINGNESS. 2. [from alluring.] The quality of al- 
luring or inticing ; invitation; temptation by propoſing 
pleaſure. 

ALLvu's10N. . / [allufio, Lat.] That which is ſpoken with 
reference to ſomething ſuppoſed to be already known, and 
therefore not expreſſed ; a hint ; an implication. It has 
the particle 70. 

Here are manifeſt alluſſons and footſteps of the diſſolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laſt ruin. 


This laſt al/yfior gall'd the Panther more, 

Becauſe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore. Dryden, 

Expreſſions now out of ute, allyfions to cuſtoms loſt to us, 
and various particularities, muſt needs continue ſeveral paſſages 
in the dark. | Locle. 

ALLu's1ve. adj. [alludo, alluſum, Lat.] Hinting at ſome- 
thing not fully expreſſed. 

Where the expreſſion in one place is plain, and the ſenſe af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no ne- 
gative objection requires us to depart from it ; and the expreſſion 
in the ot! er, is figurative or allufive, and the doctrine deduced 
from it, liable to great objections; it is reaſonable, in this latter 
place, to reſtrain the extent of the figure and allu/ion to a con- 
ſiſteney with the former. Rogers's Sermons, 


Burnet's Theory. 


A L M ; 
Atuuns'scEnCY. 1. . [allubeſeentia, Lat.] W ; AuLv's1vELY. adv. |from allafevs.] In an alluſive manner ; 
| - 


by implication ; by infinuation. | 

The Jewiſh nation, that rejected and crucified him, within the 
compaſs of one tion, were, according to his prediction, 
deſtroyed by the Romans, and upon by thoſe eagles, 
(Matt. xxiv. 2 by which, ely, are noted the Roman 
armies, whoſe 
ufive,] The quality of being 
alluſive. 


ALtu'vion. #. /. [alluvio, Lat.] 1. The carrying of any 


thing to ſomething elſe by the motion of the water, 2. 
The thing carried by water to ſomething elſe. 

(2.) The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that in- 
creaſe which ariſes from alluyion, which is defined an inſenſible 
increment, brought by the water. 


ALLvu'vious. adj. [from alluvion.] That which is carried 


yr A water to another place, and lodged upon ſomething 
e. 


To ALLY”. v. a. [allier. Fr.] 1. To unite by kindred, 


friendſhip, or confederacy. 2. To make a relation be- 


. tween two things, by ſimilitude, or reſemblance, or any 


other means. 

(1.) All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, 
ſo as there is no hope that they will ever ſerve faithfully againſt 
them Spenſer on Ireland. 


Wants, frailties, „ Cloſer ſill ally 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tye. Pope. 
— To the ſun ally d, 
From him they draw the animating fire. Thomſon. 
(2.) Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's ſenſe ; 
but they are too like the tenderneſs of Ovid. Dryden. 


ALLy'. 2. J. [allie, Fr.] One united by ſome means of con- 


nexion ; as marriage, friendſhip, confederacy. 
He in court ſtood on his own feet; for the moſt of his al- 
lies rather leaned upon him than ſhored him. Wotton, 
We could hinder the acceſſion of Holland to France, either 
as ſubjects, with great immunities for the encouragement of 
trade, or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their — 
emple. 


ALMACANT AR. . [An Arabick word, written variouſly 


by various authours; by D'Herbelot, almocantar; by 
others, almucantar.)] A circle drawn parallel to the hori- 
zon. It is generally uſed in the plural, and means a ſe- 
ries of parallel circles draiyn through the ſeveral degrees 
of the meridian. 


ALMaca'nTaRr's STAFF. 2. An inſtrument commonly 


made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, 
uſed to take obſervations of the ſun, about the time of its 
riſing and ſetting, in order to find the amplitude, and 
conſequently the variation of the compaſs. Chambers. 


A'LManack 2. [Derived, by ſome, from the Arabick, 


al, and manah, Heb. to count, or compute ; but others, from 
al, Arabick, and wy, a month, or warzxc, the courſe of the 
months; by others from a Teutonick original, a/, and 
maan, the moon, an account of every moon, or month: 
all of them are probable.) A calendar; a book in which 
the revolutions of the ſeaſons, with the return of feaſts and 
faſts, is noted for the enſuing year. 3 

It will be ſaid, this is an almanact for the old year; all hath 
been well; Spain hath not affailed this kingdom. Bacon. 

This aſtrologer made his amanac ſ give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by a direct inverſion of the common prognoſtica- 
tors. . Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and ſhun her fight, 
Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight ; 
By whom a greaſy almanact is borne, 


With often 12 like chaft amber worn. Dryden. 
Tl have a faſting ack printed on purpoſe for her ule. 
Dryden's Sfaniſb Friar. 


ALMANDINE. n. /. [Fr. almandina, Ital.] A ruby coarſer 


and lighter than the oriental, and near the colour of the 
granats. | Dick. 


L 2 


gn was the eagle. Hammond. 
ALLu'sIVENESS. 2. / . 


A L M A L N 


VE AE | im i be no ſuch thing or notion, as an alme# infinite ; 
ALlvicarTixtss, . , [from almighty.] Unlimited power; There can be n g ; 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God. there can be nothing next or ſecond to an omnipotent God. 


” . . * Bentley's 
It ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of his almightineſs, whom A ES Serm, 
| tk this oh: tlas becomes unequal to his freight, 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeſt of outward —_— and almoſt faints | & he glowing weight. viſor, 


In creating and making exiſtent the world univerſal, by the ALMS. 1. /. [in Saxon, elmer, from eleemeſyna, Lat.] What 
abſolute act of his own word, God ſhewed his power, and al- is given gratuitouſly in relief of the poor. It has no ſin- 


nazhtineſs. Sir Walter Raleigh. gular. 
In the wilderneſs, the bittern and the ſtork, the unicorn and - My arm'd knees, 
the elk, live upon his proviſions, and revere his power, and feel Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his 
the force of lus a/mightineſs. Taylor. That hath receiv'd an alm. Shakeſp. 


, . adj. [from all and mighty, ] Of unlimited The beggar hath a juſt demand of an alms from the rich 
8 „ | 0. man z a is guilty of fraud, injuſtice and oppreſſion, if he 


The Lord appeared unto Abraham and ſaid unto him, Iam does not afford relief according to his abilities. Swvif?, 
the a/mighty God; walk before me, and be thou perfect. AL MS-BASKET. x. /. [from and baſket. ] The baſket in 
Geneſis, xvii. 11 which proviſions are put to be given away. 
He wills you in the name of God almighty, There ſweepings do as well, 
That you diveſt 2 and lay apart As the beſt order d meal; | 
The borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heav'n, For who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 
By law of nature and of nations long, Needs ſet them but the alms-baſket of wit. Ben. Johnſon, 
To him and to his heirs. Shakeſþ. We'll ſtand up for our properties, was the 's ſong that 
A'tmoxp. 2. / { amand, Fr. derived by Menage from aman- lived upon the al/m's-baſhet. L' Eftrange's Fable 


dali, a word in low Latin; by thers, from Allemand, a A'LMSDEED. 2. /. [from alms and deed.) An act of chari- 
German; ſuppoſing that almonds come to France from ty; a charitable gift. 
Germany.] The nut of the almond tree, either ſweet or This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds whicl, 
bitter. ; ſhe did. | A ts, ix. 46, 
Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered Hard favour'd Richard, where art thou ? 

into a dirty one, and the fweet taſte into an oily one. Locke. 2 = are —_ is thy alncdred; 

A'LwoNnD TREE. % [amygdalus, Lat.] It has leaves A — : b pr, wor back. H Shakeſp. 
and flowers very like thoſe of the peach tree, but the ye erage by mu [from ry 7 ou .] He that gives 
fruit is longer and more compreſſed; the outer green coat . 


is thinner and drier when ripe, and the ſhell is not ſo oe g a i" Exp Sg __ r 
rugged. r 
Like to an almond tree, mounted high - | | Bacon. 
Wk Ree ide dei A'LmSHOUSE. . J. [from alms and houſe.} A houſe devot- 
Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one, - 22 8 and ſupport of che poor; an hoſpital 
every d ni ‚ 2 1 
"— bar Fwy adage wake 3 3 ary & The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device 
I edn tients bearing branches load, of almshouſes for the poor, and the ſorting out of the pcople 
The glebe wall anſwer to the Yan reign i oe a — * relief of — and weak age 2 
| Gicat heats will follow and large crops of grain. Dryden. PR a uti e Rt ite PEPE 21 
A'LMONDS OF THE THROAT, or Tons1Ls, called impro- n * NG. ed, * 
perly Almonds of the ears ; are two round glands placed E 44> _ 


Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and othe: 
on the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, under the common rapine, build an hoſpital, e r 3 


membrane of the ſauces; each of them has a large oval church, and the ſpoils of widows and orphans. L' Eftrance. 
ſinus, which opens into the fauces, and in it are a great Behold yon al, neat, but void of ſtate, 4 
number of leſſer ones, which diſcharge themſelves through Where age and want {it ſmiling at the gate. Pole. 
the great ſinus of a mucous and 1: pery matter into the ALMS MAN. =. from alis and n. A man who livcs 
tauces, larynx, and efophagu:, for the rhoiſtening and upon alms ; who is ſupported by charity. 


lubricating thoſe parts. When the eſophagus muſcle + F'll give my jewels for a f=t of beads ; 

acts, it compreſſes the almonds, and they frequently are My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage; | 

the occaſion of a fore throat. Quincy. My gay apparel for an a s gown. Shake} 
The tonſils, or Almcnds of the Ears, are alſo frequently bell. A'LMUG-TREE. z. J A tree mentioned in ſcripture. 

ed in the king's evil; which tumour may be very well reckoned Of its wood were made muſical inſtruments, and it was uſed 

a ſpecies of it. W.ſem. Surgery, Allo in rails, or in a ſtaircaſe. The Rabbins generally render it 


A'LMuoND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN-FURNACE, called allo crab, others ebony, brazil, or pine. In the * it is 
the Sweep, is a peculiar kind of furnace uſed in refining, tranſlated <vrought wood, and in the Vulgate, Lizna Thyina. 


to ſeparate metals from cinders and other foreign fubfan.e But coral could never anſwer the purpoles of the almugim ; the 
ces 3 pine- tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir; 


and the Thyinum, or citron- tree, much eſteemed by th i- 
, f 7 - * * e anci 
A'LMONER, or ALMNER. . /. [elcemoſynarius, Lat.] The ents for its fragrance and beauty, came from — Ey 


officer of a | pam or other perion, employed in the the wood aimuzim, or algumizn, or, ſimply, gummim, taking 
diſtribution of charity, i al for a kind of article, may be underſtood cily and gummy 
I enquired for an almoner; and the general fame has pointed forts of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum 


out your reverence as the worthieſt man. | Dryden. ammomiac, or gum arabick; and is, perha ame with 
A'r.MonayY. #. /. {from almoner.) The place 1 the Shittim . mentioned by Moles. Os 9 _— 
almoner reſides, or where the alms are diſtributed. And the navy alſo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, 

| Armo'sr, adv. [irom all and moft ; that is, meft part of all. brought in from Ophir great plenty of almug-trees and precious 
Skinner] Nearly ; well nigh ; in the next degree to the , £5: ; 1 Kings, x. 11 
whole, or to univerſality. A'LNAGAR, A'LNAGER, or A'LNEGER. n./. [from alnage 


Who is there almoſt, whoſe mind, at ſome time or other, A meaſurer by the ell; a ſworn officer, whoſe buſine!s 
tove or anger, fear or grief, has not ſo faſtened to ſome clog, formerly was to in ſpect the aſſize of woollen cloth, and to 
that it could not turn itſelf to any other object. Locke, fix the ſeals appointed upon it for that purpoſe ; but 


A L O 


there are now three officers belonging to the regulation of 


cloth- manufactures, the ſearcher, meaſurer, and _ 

A'wnace. 3. J [from auinage, or , Fr.] Ell-mea- 

: ſure, or 5 — meaſuring by the el or yard. Dick. 

LN IGHT. 2. . [from all and ag. 

A ſervice which call alnigbt, * of wax, 
with the wick in the midſt; whereby it to paſs, that the 
wick fetcheth the nouriſhment farther off. Bacon. 

A'LOES. =. / drm, as it is ſuppoſed.) A term applied 
to three different things. 1. A precious wood uſed, in 
the Eaſt, for perfumes, of which the belt fort is of higher 

rice than gold, and was the moſt valuable preſent given 
* the king of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
It is called Tambac, and is the heart, or innermoſt part, 
of the alvetree ; the next part to which is called Calembac, 
which is ſometimes imported into Europe, and, though 
of inferiour value to the Tambac, is much eſteemed : the 


part next the bark is termed, by the Portugueſe, Pao 4 


aquila, or eagle-wood ; but ſome account the eagle-wood 
not the outer part of the Tambac, but another ſpecies. 
Our knowledge of this wood is yet very imperfect. Savary. 
2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even 
in the mountains of Spain. 3. Alces is a medicinal juice 
extracted not from the odoriferous, but the common alges 
tree, by cutting the leaves, and expoſing the juice that 
drops from them to the ſun. It is diſtinguiſhed into So- 
cotorine and Caballine, or horſe alces ; the firſt is ſo call- 
ed from Socotora; the ſecond, becauſe, being coarſer, it 
ought to be confined to the uſe of farriers. It is a warm 
and ſtrong cathartick. 
ALoe'T1CAL. adj. [from alces.] Conſiſting chiefly of aloes. 
It may be excited by aloetical, ſcammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. 
ALoe'TiCk. 2. / [from aloes.] Any medicine is fo called, 
which chiefly conſiſts of aloes, uincy. 
A.'orT. adv. [Her, to lift up, Dan. Left air, Icelandiſb; 
ſo that ale is, into the air.] On high; above; in the 
air: a word ulſcd chiefly in poetry. 
For I have read in ftories oft, 


That love has wings, and ſoars alcft. Suckling. 
Upright he ſtood, and bore aloft his ſhield, 
Contpicuous from afar, and overlook'd the field. Dryden. 


ALC'FT. prep. Above. 


The great Iuminary 
Aloft the vulgar conſtellations thick, 


That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 

Diſpenſes light from far. Milton's Par. Loft. 
ALoGY. n. J. | ay&.] Unreaſonablencis ; abiurdity, Dic. 
A10'NE. adj. (alleen, Dutch; from al and cen, or one, that 

is, Angle. 1. Without another, 2. Without com- 
pany ; ſolitary. 
(1.) The quarrel toucheth none but us alone ; 


Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Shakeſp. 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, twas by mine alone. Dryden. 


God, by whoſe alone power and conſervation we all hve, and 
move, and have our being. Bentley. 
(2.) Eagles we ſee fly alcne, and they are but ſheep which al- 


ways herd together. Sidaey. 
Alone, for other creature in this place 

Living, or lifeleſs, to be found was none. Milten. 

I never durſt in darkneſs be alone. Dryden. 


ALo'Nne. adv. 1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the 


word let, if even then it be an adverb. It implies ſome- 


times an ironical prohi-.'ion, forbidding to help a man 


who is able to manage the affair himſelf. 
to leave undone. 


6 et us alone to guard Corioli, 
If they ſet dowa before's ; fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. ” 

you alex, cunning artificer ; 


2. To forbear ; 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


ALo'oe. adv. [all of, that is, quite off. 


Shakeſpeare, 


A L O 
See how his peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. Jobnſ. 
(2.) His 4 ſtole it, but he hail better have let it alone; 
for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt. Addiſon. 
ALo'nG. adv. [au longue, Fr.] 1. At length. 2. Through 


any ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe. 3. Throughout; in 
the whole ; with all prefixed. 4. Joined with the parti- 
cle with, in company; joined with. 5. Sometimes 
wwith is underſtood. 6. Forward; onward. In this ſenſe 
it is derived from allons, French. 
(r.) Some rowl a mighty ſtone ; ſome laid , 
And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of wheels are hung. 
den. 
(2.) A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of light behind 
it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. Dryden. 
(3.) Solomon, ail along in his Proverbs, gives the title of 
fool to a wicked man. Tillotſon. 
They were all along a croſs, untoward fort of people. South. 
(4-) I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
And he to England ſhall a/org with you. Shakeſp. Haml, 
Hence then ! and Evil go with thee along, 
Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell. Milton. 
Religious zeal is ſubje to an exceſs, and to a defect, when 
ſomething is mingled with it, which it ſhould not have; or 
when it wants ſomething that ought to go along with it. Sfrat. 
( 5.) Command thy ſlaves : my free-born ſoul diſdains 
A tyrant's curb ; reſtive breaks the reins. 
Take this along; and no diſpute ſhall riſe 
(Though mine the woman) for my raviſh'd prize. Dryden. 
(6.) Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 


Thou maſter of the poet and the ſong. Pope. 


ALo'xGsT. adv. [a corruption, as it ſeems, from along.] 


Along ; through the length. 

The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all their ports 
along ft the ſea-coaſt. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
1. At a diſtance ; 
with the particle from. It generally implies a ſmall diſ- 
tance, ſuch as is within view or obſervation. 2. Applied 
to perſons, it often infinuates caution and circumſpection. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import art or cun- 
ning in converſation, by which a man holds the principal 
23 at a diſtance. 4. It is uſed metaphorically of per- 
ons that will not be ſeen in a deſigu. 5. It is applied to 
things not properly belonging to each other. 

(1.) Then bade the knight this lady yede a/097; 

And to an hill herſelf withdrew aſide, 

From whence ſhe might behold the battle's prcof, 

And elſe be ſafe from danger far decried. Fairy Quren.. 

— — As next in worth, 
Came ſingly where he ſtood, on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promiſcuous croud ſtodd vet 4g 
Ailton Par. Loft 
The noiſe approaches, though our palace iwod 
ioo from ſtreets, encompaſs d with a wool, Dry len. 
(2.) Turn on the bloody hovads with heads of ſteel, 

And make the cowards ſtand %% at bay. Shakeſpeare. 

Going northwards, % /, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purſued, at lait when they were out of reach, they turned 
and croſſed the ocean to Spain, Eacon. 

The king would not, by any means, enter the city, untii he 
had a/cof ſeen the croſs ſet up upon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Chriſtian ground. Bacon. 

Two pots ſtood by a river, one cf brafs, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away; the earthen veſſel kept a/cof from 
t' other. LHrange's Fables. 

The ſtrong may ficht aloof : Aunceus try d 
His force too ne, +50 by preſeming dy'd, Dryd. Fal 
(3-) Nor do we nus n forwaid to le ſounded ;; 

But w:ti a crafty madneſs keeps a/of, 

When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 

Of his true fta. Shakeſp. Ham. 

(4.) It is neceli..y the queen join; for, if ſhe ſtand al, 
there will be ſtill ſuip:c10as : it being a received opinion, tha: 
ſhe hath a great intereſt in the king's fayour and power. Sucking. 


1 


— — Love's not love, 


is mingled with regards that ſtand 
= th” ans of Shakeſp. King Lear. 


with a ſtrong 


6 * 
When it N 
Aicof nom th' entire point. 
110 ay. adv. [trom a and loud.) Loudly ; 
voice ; with a great noſe. 
Strangled he lies! yet ſeems to cry aloud, 

% warn the mighty, and inſtruct the proud; 

"That of the great, neglecting to be juſt, 

Heav'n in a moment makes an heap of duſt. Waller. 

Then heav'n's high monarch thund'red thrice aloud, 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden. 
AoW. adv. [from à and low.) In a low place; not aloft. 
And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 
As borne through air, and ſeem to touch the (ky. Dryden. 
TLPHA. . he firſt letter in the Greek alphabet, an- 
{wering to our A ; therefore uſed to ſignify the firſt. 

[ am a/ph.z and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Revelations. 

A'LPHABET. . /. [from Aa, a/pha, and ira, beta, 
the two firſt letters of the Greeks.] Ihe order of the 
letters, or elements of ſpeech. ' 

* hou ſhalt not ſigh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 

Fut I of theſe will reſt an al/ habet, 

And hy ſtill practice learn to know thy meaning. ShakeſÞ. 

The letters of the a/ph.tbet, formed by the ſeveral motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of ſyllables compoſed of let- 
ters, and formed with almoſt equal velocity, and the endleſs 
nun ber of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet, 


either of more ſyllables, or of one, are wonderful. Holder. 
Taught by their nurſes, little children get 
This ſaying, ſooner than their alphabet. Dryd. jun. Juv. 


To A'LPHABET. v. a. [from alphabet, noun.] To range in 
the order of the alphabet. 

ALPHABE'TICAL. ; adj. [from alphabet; alphabetique, Fr.] 

ALPHABE'TICK, In the order of the alphabet ; accord- 
ing to the ſeries of letters. 

I have digeſted in an alphabetical order, all the counties, 
corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with their re- 
ſpective tempers. Swift. 

ALPHABETICALLY. adv. [from alphabetical.) In an al- 
phabetical manner; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now compriſe in ſhort hints ; and a dictionary, al/habe- 
tically containing the words of the language, which the deaf 
perion is to learn. Holger's Elements of Speech, 

Alx aA adv. from all and ready.] At this preſent time, 
or at ſome time paſt; oppoſed to futurity ; as, Vill he 
come jon ? He is here already. Vill it be dene? ſi has 
becr done already. | 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been already an- 


twered, may ſerve for anſwer. Hooker. 
You warn'd me ſtill of loving two; 
Can I love him, already loving you ? Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


See, the guards, from yon far eaſtern hill 
Alreadi move, no longer ſtay afford; 
High in the air, they wave the flaming ſword, 
Your ſignal to depart. Dryd. State of Innoce ce. 


Methods tor the advance:nent of piety, arc in the power of a 
prince limited like ours, by a ſtrict execution of the laws al- 


ready in force. Swift. 
Methinks, already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they fay, 
Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt ! Pate. 


Als. adv. [als, Dutch.] Alfo ; likewiſe ; a word now out 


of ule. 
Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With treſh defoce his voyage to puriue 
4% Una carn'd her travel to renew. 


wiſe. 
and only conjoins the members of the ſentence. 


(1.) In cheſe two, no doubt, are contained the cauſes of the 


A'LTax. . / [altare, Lat. 


| Fairy Queen, 
A 1.59, ad. [from all and /5.] 1, In the ſame manner; like- 
2. Alf is ſometimes near'y the ſame with ard, 
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great deluge, as according to Moſes, ſo alſo according to ne- 


s no other treaſures of water. 
Burnet's Theory. 
(2.) God do ſo to me, and more alſo. 1 Samuel, xiv. 44. 
It is obſerved by Junius, that 
the word altar is received, with chriſtianity, in all the 
European languages ; and that altare is uſed by one of 
the Fathers, as appropriated to the Chriſtian worſhip, 
in oppoſition to the are of gentiliſm.] 1. The place 
where offerings to heaven are laid. 2. The table in 
Chriſtian churches where the communion is adminiſter. 
ed. | 
(1.) The 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Reſolv d the tainted hand ſhould be repell'd, 
Which incenſe offer'd, and her altar held. Dryden. 
(2.) Her grace roſe, and, with modeſt paces, 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd, and, faintlike, 
Calt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray d devoutly. =Shakeſ}. 
A'LTARAGE. 2. /. [altaragium, Lat.] An emolument ari- 
ſing to the prieſt from oblations, through the means of the 
altar, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
A'LTar-CLOTH. 2. /. [from altar and cleth.] The cloth 
thrown over the altar in churches. 

I ſhould ſet down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar- 
cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 

To ALTER. vv. a. [alterer, Fr. from alter, Lat.] 1. Io 
change; to make otl:erwiſe than it is. To alter, ſeems 
more properly to imply a change made only in ſome part 
of a thing ; as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or 
interpolate it ; to change it, may be, to ſubſtitute another 
in its place. With from and 7; as, her face is altered from 
pale to red. 2. To take off from a perſuafion, practice, or ſect. 

(1.) Do you note 

How much her grace is alter d on the tudden ? 

How long her face is drawn ? how pale ſhe looks, 

And of an earthy cold ? Shakeſr. Henry VIII. 

Acts appropriated to the worſhip of God by his own ap- 

intment, muſt continue ſo, till himſelf hath otherwiſe de- 
clared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

Stilli g fleet. 

(2.) For the way of writing plays inverſe, I find it tour- 
bleſome and flow ; but I am no way altered from my opinion of 
it, at leaſt with any reaſons which have oppoſed it. Dryden. 

To ALTER. v. . To become otherwiſe than it was; as, 
the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 

A'LTERABLE. adj. [from alter; alterable, Fr] That 
which may be altered or changed by ſomething elſe ; diſ- 
tinct from changeable, or that which changes, or may 
change itſelf. | 

That alter:6/e reſpects are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by a conſiderate diſcerner. Glanwile. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, al- 
terable by a thouſand accidents, which we can neither foreſee: 
nor prevent. | Rogers. 

I wiſh they had been more clear in their directions upon that 
mighty point, Whether the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the 
Houſe of Hanover be a/terable or no? Swift. 

A'LTERABLENESS. #. / [from alterable.] The quality of 
being alterable or admitting change from external cauſes. 

A'LTERABLYS. adv. | from alterable.) In ſuch a manner as 
may be altered. 

A'LTERAGE. . /. [from als.] The breeding, nourithing, 

or foſtering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to foſterers: the rich ſell, 
the meaner fort buying the a/teruge of their children; and the 
reaſon is, becauſe in the opinion of the people, foſtering has al- 
ways been a ſtronger alliance than blood. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
A'LTERANT. adj {alterant, Fr! That which has the 
wer of producing changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception precedeth operation; for elle all bodies would be 
alike one to another, Bacon. 


ceſſity ; for our world aff 


deſs of the nuptial bed, 


— 
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ALTERA'TION. 2. / [from alter ; alteration, Fr.] 1. The 
act of altering or changing. 2. The change made. 
(1.) Alteration, though it be from worſe to better, hath in it 
inconveniencies, and thoſe weighty. Hooker. 
2.) Why may we not preſume, that God doth even call for 
fuck change or alteration, as the very condition of things 
themſelves doth make necetſary ? Hooker. 
So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 
Moy'd on : 
But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration ! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (ſuch was the will of heav'n) | 
Pay'd after him a broad and beaten way. Milton. 
No other alteration will ſatisfy ; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 
Appius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the ſons of thoſe who 
had been flaves ; by which, and ſucceeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a molt corrupt body. Swift. 
A'LTERATIVE. adj. [from aller.] Medicines called altera- 
tive, are ſuch as have no immediate ſenſible operation, but 
gradually gain upon the conſtitution, by changing the hu- 
mours from a ftate of diſtemperature to health. They 
are oppoſed to evacuants. : Quincy. 
When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by ſuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
ALTERCa'T1ON. 2. /, [ altercation, Fr. from altercor, Lat.] 


Debate; controverly ; wrangle. 

By this hot purſuit of lower controverſies ang men pro- 
feſſing religion, and agreeing in the principal foun ations there- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles rhem- 
ſelves, time will cauſe altercation to grow. Flookey. 

Their whole life was little elſe than a perpetnal wrangiing 
ard altrrcatioa ; and that, many time rather for vittory and 
oſtentation of wit, than a ſober and ferious argh of truth. 

Half o Prowidence. 
ALTE'rN. adj. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by turns, in iuc- 
ceſſion each ty the other, 


And God roade two great lights, great tor their uſe 
To man; tie greater to have rule by day, 
The leis by n ght, altera. | Bilton. 
ALTE at. . / {from alternate.) Action performed by 
turns. 


ALTE'RN TE. adj. [alterrus, Lat.] 
after another; reciprocal. 
Friendſhip conl:ts properly in mutual offices, and a gene- 
rous ſtrife in alle ne 2&s of kindneſs. South. 
Hear how Timocheus' various lays ſurpriſe, 
And bid alternate puſſions fall and riſe ! 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
| Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 
ALTE'RNATE ANGLES. { In geometry. ] Are the internal an- 
gles made by a line cutting two p::allels, and lying on 
the oppoſite ſides of the cutting line; the one below the 


Being by turns ; one 


firſt parallel, and the other above the {ccond. 
\ ALTERNATE. =, /. [from alternate, ad}.] That which. 


happens alternately ; viciſſitude. 
And rais'd in pleaſure, or repoſed in eaſc, 
Grateful a/ternates of ſubſtantial peace, 
They bleſs the long nocturnal alla ice thed 

On the crown'd goblet, and the gemal bed. 
To ALTERNATE. wv. a [alterno, Lat.] 


Prior. 
1. To perform al- 


ternately, 2. To change one thing for another recipro- 
cally. 
(1.) Thoſe who, in their courſe, 


Melodious hymns about the fov'reign throne 
Alternate all night long. Milton. 
(2.) The moſt high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for ſundry wiſe ends, alternates the diſpofition of good and 
evil. Grew. 
ALTERNATELY. adv. [from alternate.) Tn reciprocal ſuc- 
ceſſion, ſo that each ſhall be ſucceeded by that which it 
2 as light follows darkneſs, and darkneſs fellov:s 

ight. 
The | anger Melefinda, bath'd in tears, 
And tols'd alternately with hopes and fears, 


ALTIUSONANT. 
ALT1'SONoOUs. 
A'LTITUBE. n. / [altitudo, Lat.] 


„ 


Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden. 
Unhappy man ! whom ſorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior. 


The rays of light are, by ſome cauſe or other, alternately 
diſpoſed to be reflected or refracted for many Wr 
eaten. 


ALTE'RNATENESS. . ö [from alternate,} The quality of 


being alternate, or of happening in reciprocal ſucceſſion. 
Dis. 


ALTERNA'T1ON. 2. [from alternate.) The reciprocal 


ſucceſhon of things. 

The one would be oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the other 
with inſufferable cold; and fo the defect of alter nation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all things. Brown. 


ALTE'RNATIVE. 2. / [alternatif, Fr.] The choice given of 


two things; fo that if one be rejected, the other muſt be 
taken. 
A ſtrange alternative 
Muſt ladies have a doctor or a dance? 


Young 


ALTERNATIVELY. adv. [from alternative.] In alternate 


manner ; by turns ; reciprocally. 
An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. lige Parergon. 
ALTE RNATIVENESS. #./. [from alternative] The quality 
or ilate of being alternative; reciprocation. Die. 


ALTE'RNITY. 2 / [from altern.] Reciprocal ſucceſſion; 


viciſſitude; turn; mutual change of one thing for ano- 
ther; reciprocation. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt dimenſions, and 
longeſt duration, ſhould live in a continual motion, without 
the alter gity and viciſſitude of reſt, whereby all other animals 
continue. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


ALTHO'UGH. conj. [from all and though. See Thoucn.] 


Notwithſtanding : however it may be granted ; however 
it may be that. 

We all know, that many things are believed, althcugh they 
be intricate, obſcure, and dark; although they exceed the 
reach and capacity of our wits; yea, although in this world 


they be no way poſſible to be underſtood. Hooker, 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Shakeſp. 


The ſtreſs muſt be laid upon a majority; without which the 
laws would be of little weight, although they be good additio- 


nal ſecurities. Swift. 
A'LTIGRADE. adj, [from altus and gradior, Lat.] Riſing 
on high. 14. 
ALTrLoqQueNCE. =. / [altus and leguar, Lat.] High 


ſpeech ; pompous language. 


ArTYMETRY. 2. . [allimetria, Lat. from aitus and Arge. 


The art of taking or mea uring altitudes or heights, whe- 
ther acceſſible, or inacceifible, generail» performed by a 
quadrant. 
adj. [altiferus, Lat.] High ſounding ; 
pompous or loſty in found. Dizt. 
1. Height of place, 
ſpace mcaſuring upward. 2. The clevation of any of the 
heavenly bodies above the horizon. 3 Situation wich re— 
gard to lower things. 4. Height of excellence; ſuperio- 
tity. $5. Height of degree; higheſt point. 
(1.) Ten maſts attzch'd make not the alitade, | 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. Shake. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheſt moun- 
tins to be four miles; others but fifteen furlongs. Brow, 
She ſhines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heav*ns imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly guels'd ; 


Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt. Dry. 


(2.) Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the eſficagy thereof 
is rat much conſiderable, whether we conluder its aſcent, meri- 
dian, altitude, or abode above the horizon. 

Brown's Vulgar Err, 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, can- 
not lie obſerve them and their influences in their oppoſitions and 


Rymecr. . 


cen junctions, in their altitude and depreſfions ? 
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(3 Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand by one another AM. The firſt perſon of the verb to be. [See To BE. 


in equal altitude, and aniwer on each lide one to another. Ray. 
4.) Your altitude offends the eyes | 
Of thoſe who want the power to riſe. Swift. 
(5.) He did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be partly proud; 
which he is, even tothe altitude yt his virtues. Shakeſſ. 
Ar.Tivor. ant. adj. [altivelars, Lat. from altus and wolo, ] 
High flying. Die. 
A'LTOGETHER. adv. [from all and together.) | 
pletely ; without reſtriction 3 without exception. 2. 
Conjunctly; in company. This is rather a// together. 
(1.) It is in vain to ſpeak of planting laws, and plotting po- 
licy, till the people be altogether ſubdued. 
We find not in the world any people that 


lived altoge- 
ther without religion. 


make that; and ſo is our felicity. 
Spen. State of Irel. 4/MADETTO. 1. J. A fort ot pear [See PEAR. ] ſo called, 


And God ſaid unto Moſes, I am that I am: and he faid, thus 


ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Iſrael, I am hath ſent me un- 
to you. 


Exodus, iii. 14. 
Come then, my ſoul : I call thee by that name, 

Thou buſy thing, from whence I know I a : 

For knowing that I am, I know thou art ; 

Since that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. 


Priny 


1. Com- Aua LIT Y. =. /. (from amabilis, Lat.] Lot elineſs; the 


power of pleaſing. 
No rules can make amability, our minds and apprehenſions 
Taylor. 


ſays Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 


Hooker. A'MADOT. n. J A ſort of pear. [Sce Pear.] 


If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, Au ATN. adv. [from maine, or maigne, old Fr. derived from 


no man could eyer be obliged to ſuffer for his conſcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abſurd to imagine a 
man obliged to ſuffer, as to do 1 1 South. 

do not a/together diſapprove of the manner of interweaving 


texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle of your ſermon. Swift. 
(2.) Coulin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 
We'l! quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat. Shaleſp. 


FLUDEL. . J. [irom a and latum; that is, without lute.] 
Aludels are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, without bot- 
tons, and fitted into one another, as many as there is oc- 
caſion for, without luting. At the bottom of the furnace 
is a pot that holds the matier to be ſublimed ; and, at the 
top is a head, to retain the flowers that riſe up. Quincy. 

A'LUM. a. , [alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth 
a ſenſe of [weetneſs, accompanied with a conſiderable degree of 


aſtringency. The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of alum, AMA'LGAM. ) / [awa and ya. ] 
The natural is found in the ifland of 4M ALGAMA. 


natural and factitious. 
Milo being a kind of whitiſh ſtone, very light, friable, and 
porous, and ſtreaked with filaments reſembling ſilver. England, 
Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where alum is princi- 
pally produced; and the Engliſh roche- alum is made — a 
bluiſh mineral ſtone, in the hills of Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. 

Saccharine alum is a compoſition of common alum, with roſe- 
water and whites of eggs boiled together, to the conſiſtence of 
a paſte, and thus — at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows 
hard as a ſtone. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 

Plumoſe or plume alum is a fort of faline mineral ſtone, of va- 
rious colours, moſt commonly white, bordering on green ; it 
rifes in threads or fibres, reſembling thoſe of a 42 whence 
its name from pluma, a feather. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, 
you may bring it, for the moſt part, into white curds. Boyle. 

ALUM STONE. 2. /. A itone or calx uſed in ſurgery ; per- 
haps alum calcined, which then becomes corroſive. 


tals. 
Take ſix parts of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ſtir theſe well that they may incorporate ; then caſt the 


magnus, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour ; fierce- 


ly; violently. It is uſed of any action performed with 


precipitation, whether of fear or courage, or of any vio- 


lent effort. 
Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To ſignify that rebels there are up. 
What ! when we fled amain, purſued, and ſtruck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 


Shakeſp. 


The deep to ſhelter us? Milton. 
————— The hills, to their ſupply, 

Vapour and exhalation duſk and moiſt, 

Sent up amain. Milton. 


From hence the boar was rous'd, and ſprung amazn, 
Like lightning, ſudden, on the warriour train, 
Beats down the trees before him, ſhakes the ground ; 
The foreſt echoes to the crackling found, 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. . 
The mixture of 
metals procured by amalgamation. See 
AMALGAMATION. 

The induration of the amalzam appears to proceed from the 


new texture reſulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. 


To AMA'LGAMATE. v. a. [from amalgam.) To unite me- 


Boyle. 


tals with quickfilver, which may be practiſed upon all 
metals, except iron and copper. The uſe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal ſoft and duftile. Gold is, by 
this method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 


AMALGAMa'T10N, 2 /. [from amalgamate.) The act or 


practice of amalgamating metals. 


Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
The manner is thus in gold, the reſt are anſwerable : 


maſs into cold water, and waſh it. Bacon. 


She gargled with oxycrate, and was in few days cured, by AMaNnopa'T10N. z. . | from amando, Lat.] The act of ſend- 


touching it with the vitrol and clum flones. Wiſeman. 
ALu'MmixOus. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or con- 
fiſting of alum, 
Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becauſe, by a cold and 
aluminous moiſture, it is able a while to reſiſt the fire, 
from a peculiarity of nature, it ſubſiſteth and liveth in it. 


; : __ Brown. 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it of 


a vitriolick or aluminous nature. Wiſeman's Surg. 
A'Lwars. adv. [It is ſometimes written alway, compound- 
ed of all and way ; eallepzyza, Sax. tuttavia, Ital.] 1. 
Perpetually ; throughout all time; oppoſed to ſometime, 
or to ever. 2. Conſtantly ; without variation: oppoſed 
to /ametimes, or to now and then. 
(J.). That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not always 
ſo continue. | Hooker. 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt. Pofe. 
(2:) He is always great, when ſome great occaſion is pre- 
ſented to him. Dryden. 
A. M. Stands for artium magiſter, or maſter of arts; the ſe- 
cond degree of our univerſities, which, in ſome foreign 
£cuntries, is called doctor of philoſophy. 


ing on a meſſage or employment. 


AMANUE'NSIS. n. /. [Lat.] A perſon who writes what 


another dictates. | 


A'MARANTH. 2 , [amaranthus, Lat. from a and pagan. | 


The name of a plant. The flowers have no petals; the 
cup of the flower is dry and multifid; the ſeeds are in- 
cluded in membranaceous veſſels, which, when come to 
maturity, burſt open tranſverſely or horizontally, like 
purſlane, each of which contains one or more roundiſk 
ſeeds. Among the many ſpecies, the moſt beautiful are, 
1. The tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous amaranth, 
with reddiſh coloured ſeeds, commonly called Lowe lies a 
bleeding. In poetry, it is ſometimes an imaginary flower, 
ſuppoſed, according to its name, never to fade. 


Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In paradiſe, faſt by the tree of life, 
— to bloom; = . for man's offence, 

o heav'n remov'd, where firſt it » there grows, 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the ace life ; 
And where the river of bliſs, thro' midſt of heav'n, 
Rowls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream: 
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With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent locks, inwreath'd with beams. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
Avarta'NTHINE. adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.] Relating to 
amaranths ; conſiſting of amaranths, 
By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By x & fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the Elyſian flow'rs, 

By thoſe happy fouls that dwell 

In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 

Or amaranthine bow'rs. Pofe. 
Ava'RtTUDE. n. . [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitterneſs. 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Harvey cn Conſumptions. 

Aua/RULENCE. n. / [amaritudo, Lat] Bitternels. Diet. 
Aua/'sMENT. 2. J from amaſs.] A heap ; an accumulation 
a collection. 
What is now, is but an amaſment of imaginary conceptions, 
prejudices, ungrounded opinions, And infinite im poſtures. 
Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica. 
7: AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſer, i 1. To collect together 
in one heap or maſs. 2. In a figurative ſenſe, to add one 
thing to another, 2 with ſome ſhare of reproach, 
either of eagerneſs or indiſcrimination. 

(1.) The rich man is not blamed, as having made uſe of 
any unlawful means to amaſs riches, as having thriven by 
fraud and injuſtice. Atterbury's Serm. 

When we would think of infinite ſpace, or duration, we, at 
firſt ſtep, uſually make ſome very large idea, as perhaps of 
millions of ages, or miles, which poſſibly we double and mul- 
tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together in our 
thoughts, is politive, and the aſſemblage of a great number 


of notnve ide is of ſpace or duration. Locke. 
(2.) Such as amaſs all relations, muſt err in ſome, and be 
unbelieved in man”, ' Brown's FVulgar Err. 


Do not content yourſelves with mere words, leſt your im- 
provements only aaſs a heap of unintelligible phraſes. 
Wittss Improvement of the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by amaſſing of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ſtory of him to the world. Pope. 
Av a'ss A. J. [amas, Fr.) An aſſemblage ; an accumulation. 
This pillar is but a medley or amaſ of all the precedent or- 
naments, making a new kind by ſtealth. Motten. 
To AMA TE. v. 2. [from a and mate. See MarE] 1. To 
accompany; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
ſolete. 2. To terrify; to ſtrike with horrour. In this 
ſenſe, it is derived from the old French, matter, to cruſh 
or ſubdue. 
(1.) A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 
The which did them in modeſt wiſe amate, 


And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Qu. 
Auron Is T. 2. /. {amatorculus, Lat.] A little inſigni- 
ficant lover; a pretender to affection. Di#, 


A'MATORY. adj. [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love; cauſ- 
ing love. | 
It 1s the ſame thing whether one raviſh Lucretia by force, as 
Tarquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but ne- 
<effitate her to ſatisfy his luſt, and incline her effectually, and 
draw her inevitably to follow him ſpontaneouſly. 
Brambam againſt Hobbes. 
MACRO SIS. n. /. [apaugew.) A dimneſs of fight, not 
from any viſible defect in the eye, but from ſome diſtem- 
Ferature of the inner paits, occaiioning the repreſentations 
of flies and duſt floating bcture the eyes: which appearan- 
ces are the parts of the retina hid and compreſſed by the 
blood veſſels being too much diſtended ; ſo that, in many 
of its parts, all ſenſe is loſt ; and therefore no images can 
be painted upon them, whereby the eyes, continually roll- 
ing round, many parts of objects falling ſucceſſively upon 
them, are obſcure. The cure of this depends upon 
a removal of the ſtagnatious in the extremities of thoſe ar- 
teries which run over the bottom of the eye. Duincy, 


To N v. a. [from a and maze, perplexity.] 1. To 
OL, I. 


A M B 


confuſe with terrour. 2. To put into confuſion wich 
wonder. 3. To put into perplexity. 

(r.) Vea, I will make many people amazed at thee, aud 
their kings ſhall be horribly afraid tor thee, when I ſhall bran- 
diſh my ſword before them, and they ſhall tremble at every mo- 
ment z every man for his own life in the day of the fall. 

Erzehiel. 
(2.) Go, heav'nly pair, and with your d2zzling virtues, 

Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 

Amaze and charm mankind. Smith, 

(3.) That cannot chooſe but amaze him. If he be not a- 
ma xed, he will be mocked ; if he be amaze, he will every way 
be mocked. Shakeſp. 

Ama'ze. #. from the verb amaze.] Aﬀoniſhment ; con- 
fuſion, either of fear or wonder. 
Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. Milton. 
Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 

Fix'd on his voyage thro” the curling ſea, 

Then caſting back his eyes with dire amaze, 

Sees on the Punick ſhore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

Ama'zeDLY. adv. [from amazed.) Confuſedly ; with 
amazement ; with confuſion. 
I ſpeak amazediy, and it becomes 


My marvel, and my meſlage. Shakeſp. 
Stands Macbeth thus amaze4ly ! 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights. Shakeſp. 


Ama'zEvNness. n. J. [from amazed.) The ſlate of being a- 
mazed ; aſtoniſhment ; wonder ; confuſion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old ſliep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazedn?/5, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakeſ", 
Ama'zEMENT. 2. /. [from amaze.] 1. Such a confuſed ap- 
1 as does not leave reaſon its full force; extreme 
ear; horrour. 2. Extreme dejection. 3. Height of 
admiration, 4. Aſtoniſhment ; wonder at an unexpected 
event. 
(1.) He anſwer'd nought at all; but adding new 
Fear to his firtt amazement, ſtaring wide, 
With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 
Aſtoniſh'd ſtood, as one that had eſpy d 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd. Fairy Queen. 
But look l amazement on thy mother ſits ; 

O ſtep between her and her fighting foul : | 

Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. Shakeſp. 
(2.) He ended, and his words impreſſion left 

Of much aznazenent to th' internal crew, 

Diſtracted and ſurpris d with deep diſmay 

At theſe (ad tidings. | Milt: x. 

(3.) Had you, ſome ages pait, this race of glory 

Run, with amazoment we thou'd read your ſtory , 

But living virtue, all atchicvements pat, 

Meets envy ſtill to grapple with at aſt. Wailer. 

(4+) They knew that it was he which fat for alms at tie Bey - 

ul gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder an! 

amazement at that vhieh han happened unto hin. As. 

AmMa'zinG. participial adj. [from ama re.] Wonderſul; 
aſtoniſhing. 

It is an amazing thing to ſee tlie preſent delulation of Italy, 
when one conſiders wh it incredible mulutndes of prople it 2- 
bounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 4 Uu. 

AMa'zInGLY adv. {from an-%ing.] To a degres that may 
excite aſtoniſhment ; w-.2Jerfully. 

If we ariſe to the worl.i of ſpiriis, our Kacviaige of them 
muſt be amazing, perfect, when there is not the legt un 
of ſand but has tuo muy difficult! belonging to it, for the 
wiſeſt philoſpher to anſwer. li att Log. 

AMAZON. n. / [a and a3.) The Amazone were a ace 
of women tamous lor vaicur, who inhabited Caucaſus ; 
they are ſo called from ticir cutting off their brealls, to 
ule their weapons better. A Watlike woman; a virago. 

Stay, ſtay thy hands, thou art an amægoan, 

And iighteſt with the ſword. Shakeſp, 

IMBA. ES. u. /. Lat.] A circuit of words; a circumlo— 

*I 


| 


2 
—— 
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in h and aud on exc We Ray | 


Of thoſe who t the to riſe. Swift. to you. Exodus, iii. 14. 
(5.0 He did ro pleaſe kis mother and i» be ge 7” Quai than, my ſoul : I call thee by that name, 
ee g. ee i En abu eai et) Tor inrring nam, Timon Senmns. >, 
T1 . adj. [altivolans . or knowing am, N . 
, 11 ieh flying . 0 Di8. Since that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. Prior. 


A'.ToGETHER. adv. [from n 1. Com- ALES | 
etely ; without reſtriction 3 without exception. 2. power © , ; : 
| Lon 4h ; in company. — is rather el agate. No N — _ N. GT a 
de, and in vain to Geakof planting laws, and plotting po” LADETYO. ».f. A fort of pear [See Pran.] focalled, 
% find not in the world any people that hath lived altoge- ſays Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 


ther without religi Hooker. I MADOT. n. / A fort of pear. [See Pear, ] 
If death and are things that really cannot be endured, Au AIM. adv. [from maine, or maigne 


, old Fr. derived from 
no man could ever be obliged to. ſuffer for his conſcience, or to gow, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour ; fierce- 
Gs gre yep being altogeter as abſurd to imagine ® I violently. It is uſed of any Saen pericamed with 
man obliged to „ as to 2 — South. B het} | : 
1 ſtyle 4 — | ke ſent effort, _ 45. 4 
texts re your . . y | , 
(2.) Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, _ OED from Ireland am I come amam, 
And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, W 
We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat. Sbaleſp. 
ALUDEL. =. /. [from a and lJutum ; that is, without lute.] 
Aludelt are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, without bot- 
toins, and fitted into one another, as many as there is oc- 
caſion for, without luting. At the bottom of the furnace 
is a pot that holds the matter to be ſublimed ; and, at the 
top is a head, to retain the flowers that riſe up. Quincy. 
A'LUM. / [alumen, Lat.] 
A kind of mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in the mouth 
a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, 
aftringency. The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts A'LGAM. 
natural and factitious. The natural is found in the iſland of SMALGAMA. 
— Path of whitiſh tone, very light, friable, and 
| ſtreaked with filaments reſembling ſilver. En 


Shabeſd. 


2 


y, and Flanders, are the countries where alum is 


f ting 

pally produced; and the N in made a dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

Ruth mineral ſtone, in the hills of Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire. ©, HOC AERO a. [from J To unite me- 
Saccharme alum is a compoſition of common alum, with roſe- : praftiſed upon all 

water and whites of boiled , to the conſiſtence of _— The uſe of this 

a paſte, md thes mot ch . As it cools, it grows duct G b 

hard as a ſtone. ele. ts, by 
Bayar ahes is ales calcined over the five. by the gilders, 

rious colo 


riſes in threads or fibres, reſembling thoſe of a ; whence 
its name from pluma, a feather. | 1. 
By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, 
you may bring it, for the moſt part, into white curds. Boyle. 
ALuM STONE. 2. / A ſtone or calx uſed in ſurgery ; per- 
ha 4 alum e which then n 4 into 7 7 1 2 
: gargled with oxycrate, and was in days cured, MANDA'T1ON. 2. /. | from amando, Lat.] d- 
touching it with the vitrol and alum flones. — ing on a m or employment. | 
Aruuixous. adj. [from alum.] Relating to alum, or con- AMANUE'NSIS. . J [Lat.} A perſon who writes what 
ONS another dictates. 
we reaſonably conclude, becauſe, a cold and A a | 
att moiſture, it l able a while ws reſiſt the fre, that, ge ume d f 
from a peculiarity of nature, it ſubſiſteth and liveth in it. 2 — 
The tumour have other mixture with it, to make it of uded in membranaceous : b e e 
e 1— , burſt oy traofverſely or horizontally, like 
A'Lwars. adv. [Itis ſometimes written akvay, com , cach of which contains one or more roundiſk 
ed of all and way ; eallepzya, Sax. twitavia, Ital.] 1. 
Perpetually ; throughout all time ; oppoſed to me, 
or to zever. 2. Conſtantly ; without variation: oppoſed 
to /ometimes, or to now and then, 


(1.) That, which ſometime i doth not | 
is expedient, always 


ſo continue. L 
1 n Pope. 
2; 18 occaſion 1 - 
— great, when great is pre 


A. M. Stands ſor artium magifter, or maſter of arts; the ſe- 
cond degree of our univerſities, which, in ſome foreign 
countries, is called doctor of philoſophy. 


AM B 


confuſe with terrour. 2. To put into confuſion with 
wonder. 3. To put into perplexity. 

..) Vea, I will make many people amazed at thee, and 
to | their kings mall be horribly afraid for thee, when I ſhall bran- 


With theſe, that never 
Bind their reſplendent 


AuARAN THIN E. adj. [ 


amaranthinnus, Lat.] Relating 


amaranths ; conſiſting of amaranths, dich my ſword before them, and they ſhall tremble at every mo- 
By the ftreams that ever flow, ment z every man for his own life in the day of the fall. 
y t winds that blow | Ereliel. 
O'er the Elyſian flow ra, (2.) Go, heav'nly pair, and with your dazzling virtues, 
By thoſe happy ſouls that dwell Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, Amaze and charm mankind. | Smith, 
— 2 Poe. (3-) That cannot chooſe but man him. If he be not @- 


Ama'RITUDE. n. /. [ amarituds, Lat. Bitterneſs. maxed, he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way 


What amaritude | in choler, it be mocked. Shakeſp. 
acquires from a — of — or external * AuA ZR. =. from the verb amaze.] Aftoniſhment ; con- 
lign bodies. Harwvey on Gonſumptions. fuſion, either of fear or wonder. 


AuaRULENCE. #. , [amaritudo, Lat] Bitterneſs. Dic 
Aua'sMENT. . / from amaſs.] A heap ; an accumulation 


a colleftion. | Milton. 


back hiseyes 

ick ſhore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

Awa'zeDLY. adv. [from amazed.) Confuſedly ; with 
amazement ; with confuſion. 


y with ſome ſhare of reproach, I ſpeak fs, and ict 


either of eagerneſs or indiſcrimination. 


My marvel, and my . Shakeſþ. 
Srands Macbeth thus amazedly / 

Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights. Shakeſp. 

+ Aua'zEDNEss. =. J [from amazed.) The ſtate of being a- 


mazed ;. t; ings yes og 
I was at the opening of the heard the old ſhep- 
. in herd Sling the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
thoughts, is ive, A aſſemblage of a great number little amamedneſi, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 
e 


of poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. |» Locke. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Such as amaſs all relations, muſt err in ſome, and be AMAZE UNT. . / [from amaze.] 1. Such a confuſed ap- 
unbelieved in many. Brown's Fulzar Err. prehenſion as does not leave reaſon its full force; extreme 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, leſt your im- ar ; horrour. 2. Extreme dejection. 3. Height of 
provements only amajs a heap 4 Phraſes. admiration. 4. Aftoniſhment ; wonder at an unexpected 
Fs 3 - 


The life of Homer has been written, NT of is he _ _ 8 
raditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order e Fear @ his brd argen, flaring wide, 
cla ſtory of him to the world. | Pope. With eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 

AM a'ss. 1. . Aſtoniſn'd ftood, as one that had eſpy d 


This i Infernal furies, with their chains unty'd. Fairy Queen. 
n making a new k But look | amazement on thy mother ſits ; 2 
To AMa'TE. v. 4. [from 42 O Rep between her and her fighting ſoul: 
accompany z to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- Conceit-in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. Shakeſp. 
lolete. 2; To terrify ; to ftrike with horrour. In this 003 He ended, and his wards impreſſion left 
28 is derived from the old French, matter, to cruſh 8 — dr we Pagan 1 
or ſubdue. ed an wi y 
A lovely bey ir ladi At theſe fad tidings. | Miltcr. 
cord 5 andy oor a _ (3-) Had — ages paſt, this race of glory 
The which did them in modeſt wiſe amate, | Non, with 2 m thould read yo ſtory , 
And ſought ; aggrate . wing virtue, atchievements 
Pr > rc 1. / 3 Lat.] A little ink — Meets envy ſtill to grapple with at Ad. Muller. 
r af wpwgs 1 004] Big (e They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beau - 
* ad N 5f + HI * tifulgateof the temple, and they were filled with wonder and 
1 J. [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love; cauſ- amazement at that which had happened unto him. Adds. 
14 is the fame thing whether one raviſh Lucretia by force, as * n adj. [from amaze.] Wonderſul; 
iow] en | It is an amazing thing to ſee the preſent deſolation of Italy, 
draw her inevitably to follow him ſpontaneouſly. when one conſiders what incredible mulutades of people it a- 
| again Hobbes, bounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. A4di/or. 
AMAURO'SE. n. /. Eee. A dimneſs of fight, not AMa'zincLY. adv. {from axozing.] To a degree that may 
from any viſible defect in the eye, but from ſome diftem- excite aſtoniſhment ; w=nderfully. 


perature of the inner parts, occahioning the repreſentations If we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our knowledge of them 
of flies and;duſt floating before the eyes: which appearan- muſt be amazing!y i nperfect, when there is not the leaſt ruin 
ces are the parts of the retina hid and compreſſed by the of ſand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
blood veſlels being too much diſtended. ; ſo that, in many wiſeſt philoſpher to anſwer. Watts's Log. 
of its parts, all ſenſe is loſt ; and therefore no images can LMAZON. x. , [a and ag.] The Amazons were a ace 
be painted upon them, whereby the eyes, continually roll- of women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucaſus ; 
ing round, many parts of objects falling ſucceſſively upon they are ſo called from their cutting off their breaſts, to 
them, are obſcure. The cure of this depends upon ule their weapons better. A warlike woman ; a virago. 


2 removal of the ſtagnations in the extremities of thoſe ar- Stay, ftay thy hands, thou art an amazon, 
teries which run over he — of the == Wh. And aghte with the ſword. Shakeſp. 
To 1 21 v. a. [from a and maze, perplexity.] 1. To 4MBA'SES. n./. [Lat.] A circuit of wor Js; a circumlo- 
oL, I. 5 M | 
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cutory form of ſpeech ; a multiplicity of words; an in- good amber having been found in digging at a conſiderable 
direct manner of expreſſion. ; diſtance from the ſea, as that gathered on the coaſt. Boer- 
hey gave thoſe complex ideas names, that they might the haave ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of 
more — record and diſcourſe of things they were daily con- aromatick plants, elaborated by heat into a cryſtalline 
verſant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions z and fm. Within ſome pieces of amber have been found 
that the things, they were continually to give and receive infor- leaves, and inſects included ; which ſeems to indicate, either 
mation about, might be the eaſier and quicker any 1 that the amber was originally in a fluid ſtate, or, that 
ocke. 1 c . 

; : : ; having been expoſed to. the ſun, it was ſoftened, and 
you G Os. OP. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory ; 4 3 —— falceptible of the leaves and inſects. Amber, 
naps) Boy when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by 
Aunassa pg. . J. —_— Fr.] —_ 2 0 friction, is brought to yield light pretty copiouſly in the 
dufineſs of an amballador : u wort Bot Row 18 WE. dark. Some diſtinguiſh amber into yellow, white, brown, 


1 . os aw bike — | Shakeſp, and black : but the two latter are ſuppoſed to be of a diffe- 


AMBA'SSADOUR. . / [ambaſſadeur, Fr. embaxador, tent nature and denomination; the one called jet, the 


Span. It is written differently, as it is ſuppoſed to come other ambergris.,  Trevoux. C TS. 
dom the French or Spaniſh 3 ; and the original Liquid amber, is a kind of native balſam or reſin, like 


derivation being uncertain, it is nat eaſy to ſettle its or- turpentine; clear, reddiſh, or yellowiſh ; of a pleaſant 
thography. Some derive it from the Hebrew, wa, 7 ime], almoſt like ambergris. It flows from an inciſion 
tell, and ab, a meſſenger ; others from amba2us, which made in the bark of a ſine large tree in New Spain, 
in the old Gauliſh, hignified a ert; whence ambaſcia, called by the natives o/ofol. | EY Chambers. 
in low Latin, is found to ſignify ſervice, and ambaſciater, If light penetrateth any op bar that is coloured, as paint- 


a ſervant ; others deduce it from ambacht, in old Teuto- A and * _— the _— 


nick, ſignifying a government, and Junius mentions a pol- 

ſibility of its deſcent from desgdud, and others from am TERA ads, 

for ad, and baſſus, low, as ſuppoſing the act of ſending But poplar wreathes around his temples { 

an ambaſſadour, to be in ſome fort an act of ſubmiſſion. And tears of amber trickled down his head. Addiſon. 
All theſe derivations lead to write ambaſſadour, not emba/- The ſpoils of elephants the. roofs inlay; 

fadeur.] A perſon ſent in a publick manner from one And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope. 
ſovereign power to 4 and - N to 72 7 Hb N 3 3 1 

the power from which he is ſent. e perſon of an am- Wi $ charge of bray'ry, 
8 is inviclable. With amber bracelets, beads, and all 22 Shakeſþ. 


Ambaſſadour is, in popular language, the general name AMBER DRINK. . / Drink of the colour of amber, or re- 
of a —— from 1 — — and ſometimes, ſembling amber in colour and tranſparency. | 
ludicrouſly, from common perſons. In the juridical and | All yourclear amber drink is flat. OE Bacon. 
formal language, it fignifies particularly, a miniſter of the Aus IS. 2. /. [from amber and gris, or grey; that is, 
higheſt rank reſiding in another country, and is diſtinguiſhed &79 amber.) A fragrant drug, that melts almoſt like 
from an envoy, who is of leſs dignity. 0 wax, commonly of a reyiſh or aſh colour, uſed both as 

Give firſt admittance to th ambaſſudours. Shakeſp. a perfume and a cordial. Some imagine it to be the ex- 

Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, . crement of a bird, which, being melted by the heat of 

Nor aſk d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; _ the ſun, and 'waſhed off the ſhore. by the waves, is 
But come, without a pledge, my own — + Dryd. ſwallowed by whales, who return it back in the condition 
Ohne „ we find it. Others conclude it to be the excrement of a 

A Londen with gies; —_— Rn — Th 2 cetaceous fiſh, becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines 
"—_— 3 38 1 1.45 1 1 — — of ſuch animals. But we have no inſtance of any excre- 
2. | = a. ment capable of melting like wax ; and if it were the 


ſent on a meſlage. excrement of a whale, it ſhould rather be found where 


998 3 — — loud defiance ? theſe animals abound, as about Greenland. Others take 


Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe, it for a kind of wax or gum, which diſtils from trees, 
A'MBASSAGE. Wy [from An embaſſy; the and drops into the ſea, where it congeals. Many of the 
befuck of an canbe itn orientals imagine it ſprings out of the ſea, as naphtha does 
Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anſwers; ſo as out of ſome fountains. Others aſſert it to be a vegetable 

the formal part of their ambaſſage might well warrant their production, iſſuing out of the root of a tree, whole roots 
further ſtay. | Bacon. always ſhoot towards the ſea, and diſcharge themſelves in- 
AMBER. . / [from ambar, Arab. whence the lower to it. Others maintain, that ambergris is made fror i tae 
writers formed ambarum.] A yellow tranſparent ſub- honey-combs, which fall into the ſea from the r cks, 
ſtance of a guinmous or bituminous conſiſtence, but a re- where the bees had formed their neſts ; ſeveral pes dns 
ſinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil of turpentine ; chiefly having ſeen pieces that were half ambergris, and half pk in 
found in the Baltick ſea, along the coaſts of Pruſha. Some honey-comb ; and others have found large pieces of an- 


naturaliſts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mineral, bergris, in which, when broke, honey-comb, and honey e 
and ſome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny deſcribes too, were found in the middle. Neuman abſolutely de- te 
it as a reſinous juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, nies it to be an animal ſubſtance, as not yielding in the ©, 


and diſcharged thence into the ſea. He adds, that it was analyſis, any one animal principle. He concludes it to be 

hence the ancients gave it the denomination of faccinum, a bitumen ifluing out of the earth into the ſea ; at firſt of 

trom ſuccus, juice. Some have imagined it a concretion a viſcous conſiſtence, but hardening, by its mixture with let 
on 


of the tears of birds; others, the urine of a beaſt; ſome liquid naphtha, into the form in which we find it. 
others, the ſcum of the lake Cephiſis, near the Atlantick; . | Trevoux. Chambers. 


others, a congelation formed in the Baltick, and in ſome urmudas wall'd with rocks, who does not know 

fountains, where it 1s found ſwimming like pitch. O- That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, | 
thers ſuppoſe it a bitumen trickling into the ſea from Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, | 
ſubterraneous ſources ; but this opinion is alſo diſcarded, as On the rich ſhore of ambergris is found. Faller. ( 


AMBI'GUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 


AM B 


AMBER SEED, or muſe-/eed, reſembles millet, is of a bitteriſh AmsrcuovsLy, adv. from ambiguous.) 


taſte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. 


AMBER TREE. #. /. ex 
ſhrub, whoſe beauty is in its ſmall 


cen leaves, which 


Chambers. AwBr'cuousxess: 2. . [from 
Africanus ambram ſpirans.) A being ambiguous ; uncertainty of meaning ; duplicity of 


A M B 


7 In an ambiguous 
manner ; doubtfully ; uncertainly ; with double meaning. 


iguous.] The quality of 
ſignification. 


grow as cloſe as heath, and, being bruiſed between the AMBrLOGY. . /. [from ambe, Lat. and .] Talk of 


fingers, emit a very fragrant odour. 


AMBIDE'XTER. . /. [Lat.] 
the uſe of both his hands. 2. A man who is equally ready 


Miller. 


ambiguous or doubtful fignification. Die. 


1. A man who has equally Auni'LoqQuovs. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Uſing 


ambiguous and doubtful expreſſions. Di. 


to act on either fide, in party diſputes. This ſenſe is lu- AmB1'LoqQuy. 2 /. [ambiloquium, Lat.] The uſe of doubt. 


dicrous. | 
1.) Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reaſon of ambidexters, 
left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. 
AmBipexT#'riTyY. 2. [from ambidexter.] 1. The qua- 
lity of being able equally to uſe both hands, 2. Double 
dealing. Rs 
AmBipe'xTROUS. «dj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 1. Hav- 
ing, with equal facility, the uſe of either hand. 2. Dou- 
ble dealing; practiſing on both ſides. | 
(1.) Others, not conſidering ambidextrous and left-handed 
men, do totally ſubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. Brown. 
(2.) Æſop condemns the double pra- of trimmers and 
all falſe, ſhuffling, and ambidextrous dealings. L' Eftrange. 
AmB1DE'XTROUSNESS. 2 /. [from ambidextrous.] 2 
lity of being ambidextrous. i Dit. 
AuBIENT. adj. (ambient, Lat.] Surrounding ; encom- 
paſling ; inveſting. 
— This which yields or fills : 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd. Milton. 
The thickneſs of a plate requiſite to produce any colour, 
depends only on the denfiry of the plate, and not on that of 
the ambient medium. Newton's Optichs. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Gower. 
Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have roſe, 
With y laws her empire to ſuſtain, 
And with full r, aſſert her ambient main. Prior. 
The ambient is too _— and empty, to impel hori- 
zontally with that prodigious celerity. Bentley. 
A'MBIGU. n. J. [French.] An entertainment, conſiſting 
not of regular courſes, but of a medley of diſhes ſet on 
together | 
When ſtraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 
You'd richly then compoſe an ambizu ; 
Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 


All in one ſingle table have their part. King's Art of Cookery. 
AuBicv'iTyY. . /. [from ambiguous.] Poubtfulneſs of 
meaning ; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning. 
With ambiguities they often entangle themſelves, not mark- 

ing what doth agree to the word of God in itſelf, and what 
in regard of outward accidents. Hooker. 

— We can clear theſe ambiguities, 

And know their ſpring, their head, their true deſcent. batef 
Shaleſp. 

The words are of ſingle fignification, without any ambiguity; 
and therefore I ſhall not trouble you, by ſtraining for an inter- 
pretation, where there is no difficulty; or diſtinction, where 
there is no difference. South. 


ing two meanings; of uncertain fignification. 2. Appli- 
ed to perſons uſing doubtful expreſſions. It is applied 
to expreſſions, or thoſe that uſe them, not to a 3 
or ſuſpended ſtate of mind. | 


Lu.) But what have been thy anſwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful ſenſe deluding. 


Amz1'TiOus. adj. [ambitigſus, Lat.] 


1. Doubtful; hav- 


AmB1'TIousLY. adv. [from ambition. 


ful and indeterminate expreſſions ; diſcourſe of doubtful 
meaning. Die. 


Brown. AM RBIT. n. /. [ambitus, Lat.] The compaſs or circuit of 


any thing ; the line that encompaſſes any thing. 

The tuſk of a wild boar winds about almoſt into a perfect 
ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. In meaſuring by the 
ambit, it is long or round about a foot and two inches; its baſis 
an inch over. Greats Muſeum. 


Aus Trio. 2. /. [ambitio, Lat. The defire of ſomething 


higher than is poſſeſſed at preſent.] 1. The deſire of 
preferment or honour. 2. The deſire of any thing great 


or excellent. 3. It is uſed with 7 before a verb, and of 
before a noun. 


(1.) Who would think, without having ſuch a mind as An- 
tiphilus, that ſo goodneſs could not have bound grateful- 


| neſs ? and fo high advancement not have ſatisfied his ambition? 


Sidney. 
2.) The quick'ning power would be, and fo would reſt ; 
Ti * would not be only, but be well: 
But wit's ambition longeth to the beſt, 
For it deſires in endlefs bliſs to dwell. 
Arge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 
Leſt zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, pity and remorſe, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shakeſy. 
(3-) I had a very early ambition to recommend myſelf to your 
Lordſhip's patronage. Addiſon. 
There was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 
Poje's Pref. to bs Let. 
1. Seized or touched 
with ambition; defirous of advancement ; eager of ho- 
nours ; aſpiring. It has the particle of before the object 
of ambition, if a noun ; zo if expreſſed by a verb. 2. 
Eager to grow bigger ; aſpiring. 
(1.) We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t'undo. 


Dawes. 


Donne. 
The neighb'ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crouds, amb:tious of thy bed: 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him thou canſt not chooſe alone. Dryden. 


' You have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old man to go diſ- 


contented. out of the world, for want of that protection, of 
which he had been ſo long ambitious. Dryden. 


Trajan, a prince ambitious of glory, deſcended to the mouths 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
ſeeing a veſſel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doing Alexander. Arbuthn. on Coins, 

(2.) — I have ſeen | 
Th' ambittous ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds. 


Shakeſp. 


In an ambitious 
manner; with eagerneſs of advancement or preference. 


With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 
Salute th* appearance of the prince's fleet; 
And each ambitiouſly would claim the ken, 


Milton a —_ firſt eyes did — ſafety meet. Dr den 
. 4 . ere Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
15 nc ogg as — dure — 2 282 6 And: ouſly deſign'd his Sh—'s throne. | * Dryden. 
, eee 
2. g guou⸗ who rul d her lab ring breaſt . , 1 
In theſe myſterious ad pI mind expreſt ; 5 " Anrrups. . / [ambio, Lat.] Compaſs; circuit ; cir- 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the reſt. Dryden. cumference. 


Silence at length the 17 Antinous broke, 
Conſtrain d a ſmile, anc thus ambiguous ſpoke. 


Di. 


Toe AMBLE. v. . ſambler, Fr. embulo, Lat.] 1. To move 
Fefe. upon an amble. [S 


de AMBLE.] 2. To move eaſilv, 
M 2 


A M B 


without hard ſhocks, or ſhaking. 3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, 
to move with ſubmiſſion, and by direction; as, a horſe 
that amb/es, uſes a gait not natural. 4. To walk daintily 
and affectedly. 

(.) It is good, on ſome occaſions, to enjoy as much of the 


pretent, as will not endanger our . and to provide our- 
{elves of the virtuoſo's ſaddle, which will be ſure to amble, when 


the world is upon the hardeſt trot. f Dryden. 
(2.) Who ane time withal ?—A rich man that hath not the 
gout; for he lives merrily, becauſe he feels no pain; knowing 


1 burthen of heavy tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 
» Shahkeſjeare's As you lite it. 


(3.) A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering ſhe, 
Shali make him able on à goſlip's meſſage, 
And take the d'ſtaff with a hand as patient, 
As cer did Hercules. Roate f Jane Shore. 
(4.) I am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To rut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakeſpeare. 

AwBLE. n. from to amble.] A pace or movement in 
which the horte removes buth his legs on one fide ; as, on 
the far ſide, he removes his fore and hinder leg of the 
ſame fide at one time, whillt the legs on the near ſide 
ſtand ſtill; and when the far legs are upon the ground, 
the near ſide removes the fore leg and hinder leg, and the 
legs on the far ſide ſtand fill. An amble is the firſt pace 
ot young colts, but when they have ſtrength to trot, they 

uit it. There is no amble in the manage; riding-maſters 
allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horſe may be 
put from a trot to a gallop without ſtopping ; but cannot 
be put from an amble to a gallop without a ſtop, which 
interrupts the juſtneſs of the manage. Farrier's Di. 

A'mnBLER. » / | from to amble.) A horſe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. 

A'MBLINGLY. adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling move- 
ment. 

AMBROSIA. n. . [apfooia.] 1. The imaginary food of 
the gods, from which every thing eminently pleaſing to 
the ſmell or taſte, is called ambroſia. 2. The name of a 
plant. It has male floſculous flowers, produced on ſepa- 
rate parts of the ſame plant from the fruit, having no vi- 
ſible petals ; the fruit which ſucceeds the female flowers, 
is ſhaped like a club, and is prickly, containing one ob- 
long ſeed in each. The ſpecies are, 1. The marine or 
ſea ambreſia. 2. Taller uniavoury ſea ambrofia. z. The 
talleſt Canada ambrofia. Miller. 

A:aBRO'SIAL. adj. [from ambrofia.) Partaking of the nature 
or qualities - ambroha ; tragrant ; delicious; delectable. 

Thus while God ſpake, ambrojial fi 
All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpirus e 
Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus d. 

The gifts of heaven my following ſong purſues, 


rance fill d 
Milton. 


Aerial honey, and ambro/ial dews, Dryden. 
To fartheſt thores th ambreſial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. Pope. 


AuBRY. 2 /. [a word corrupted from almonry.] 1. The 
place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 
buted. 2. The place where plate, and utenſils for houſe- 
keeping, are kept; allo a cupboard for keeping cold vic. 
tuals: a word ſtill uſed in the northern counties, and 


in Scotland. 


AmBs ACE. / {from ambe, Lat, and ace.] A double ace; 
ſo called when two dice turn up the ace. 
L had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace far my life. 
8 Sbaleſp. Allis well that ends well. 
This will be yet clearer, by contudering his own inſtance of 
caſting ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppoſing the potiture of the party's hand who did 
throw the dice, ſuppoſing the figure of the table, and of the 
dice themſelves, ſuppoſing the meaſure of force applied, and ſup- 
poſing all other things which did concur to the production of 
that caſt, to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt but 
in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 
AmneuLa'TION. . / [ambulatio, Lat.] Th: act of walking, 


A M E 


From the occult and inviſible motion of the muſcles in ſtation, 
proceed more offenſive laſſitudes, than from ambulation. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A'MBULATORY. adj. [ambulo, Lat.] 1. That which has 

the power or faculty of walking. 2. That which happens 

during a paſſage or walk. 3. Moveable; as, an ambula- 

tory court; a court which removes from place to place 
for the exerciſe of its juriſdiction. 

(1.) The gradient, or ambulatory, are ſuch as require ſome 
baſis, or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : ſuch were 
thoſe ſelf-moving ſtatues, which, unleſs violently detained, would 
of themſelves run away. Wrilkmnss Math. Magick, 

(2.) He was ſent to conduce hither the — of whom his 
majeity had an ambulatory view in his travels. Wattcn. 

A'mBuRY. n. /. A bloody wart on any part of a horſe's 
body. 
AmBusCa'De. . . ſembuſcade, Fr. See Aug us n.] A pri- 
vate ſtation in which men lie to ſurpize others; bel. 
Then waving high her torch, the made, 

Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſcade. Dryden. 

When I behold a faſhionable table ſet out, I fancy that gouts, 
fevers, and le ies, with innumerable diſtempers, lie in am- 
bucade among the diſhes. Addiſon. 

AmBusCa'no. . / [emboſcado, Span.] A private poſt, in 
order to ſurpriſe an enemy. | 
Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuſcadocs, Spaniſh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Shakefſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A'uBusH. . /. [embuſche, Fr. from bots, a wond ; whence 
embuſcher, to hide in woods, ambuſhes being commonly 
laid under the concealment of thick foreſts.] » The poſt 
where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are placed, in order to fall un- 
expectedly upon an enemy, 2. The act of ſurpriſing an- 
other, by lying in wait, or lodging in a iecrec pott. 3. 
The ſtate of being poſted privately, in order to ſurpriſe; 
the ſtate of lying in wait. 4. Perhaps the perſons placed 
in private ſtations 

(1.) The reſidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambuſh, whence iſſued more. Then the earl maintiined the 
fight. But the enemy, intending to draw the Engliſh further 
into their ambuſb, turned away at an eaſy pace. Hayward. 

1 —_ their 4 ws the — Taxallans * 

in ambuſh, in Ded. bid. Enp. 

e ſhall we need, "” 

ith dangerous expedition, to invade 

Heav'n, whole high walls fear no affault or ſiege, 

Or ambuſb from the deep. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

(4-) For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 

Once did I lay an ambuſb for life. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 

A'uBU$HED. adj. [from anbuſb.] Placed in ambuſh ; lying 


in wait. 


Thick as the ſhades, -there iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſb d men, whom, by their arms dreſs, 
To be Taxallan enemies I gueſs. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


A'uBuSHMENT. 2. J. [from ambuſp ; which ſee.] Ambuſh ; 
ſurpriſe : a word now not uſed. | 
Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied 
Where on a funny bank the lambs do play, 

Full cloſely creeping by the hinder fide, 
| Lies in ambuſbment of his prey. 
AuBu'sT. adj. | ambuſtus, Lat.] Burnt ; ſcalded. 
AMBUST1ON. 2. / [ambuſtio, Lat.] A burn; a ſcald. 


A'vEL. =. / [email, Fr.] The matter with which the varic- 
gated works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compoſe an 
undiaphanous body. This white amel is the baſis of all thoſe 
fine concretes that goldſmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling. | Boyle on Colours. 


Spenſer. 
Di8. 


AMEN. adv. [A word of which the original has given riſe 
to many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; 
and the Rabbies make it the compound of the initials of 
three wards, — the Lord is a faithful king ; but the 

ebrew, ox, which, with a long 


word ſcems merely 


AM E 


train of derivatives, fignifies firmneſs, certainty, l A 
a 


A term uſed in devotions, by which, at the end © 
rayer, we mean, /o be it, at the end of a creed, / it 4s. 
F One cried, God bleſs us! and, Amen ! the other, 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, 
When they did ſay God bleſs us. Sbaleſp. Mach. 
Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, from everlaſting to ever- 
laſting, Amen and amen. Pſam xli. 13. 
Ayz'NABLE. adj. [ameſnable, Fr. amener quelqu'un, in the 
French courts, ſignifies, to oblige one to o_ to an- 
ſwer a charge exhibited againſt him.] Reſponhble ; ſub- 
ject ſo as to be liable to enquiries or accounts. 
Again, becauſe the inferiour ſoft were looſe and poor, and not 
to the law, he provided; by another at, that five of 
the bett and eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring in all the 


idle perſons of their ſurname, to be juſtifed by the law. 
Sir Fobn Davies on Ireland. 
A'MENAGE. 102 [They ſeem to come from amener, Fr.] 
A'venance. I Conduct; behaviour; mien: words diſuſed. 
For he is fit to uſe in all eſſays, 
Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 
Or elſe for wiſe and civil goveroance. Spenſer. 
Well kend him ſo far ſpace, 
Th' enchanter, by his arms and azzenance, 
When under him he ſaw his Lybian ſteed to prance. 
Fairy Queen. 


7; AMEND. v. a. {[amender, Fr. emendo, Lat.] 1. To 
correct; to change any thing that is wrong to tomething 
better, 2. To reform the life, or leave wickedneſs. In 
theſe two caſes we uſually write mend. See Mend. z. 
To reſtore paſſages in writers which the copiers are ſup- 
poſed to have depraved ; to recover the true reading. 

(2.) Amend yous ways and your doings, and I will cauſe you 
to ducil in this place. Jerem. vil. 3. 

To AMze'ND. v. „ To grow better. To amend differs from 
to improve ; to improve ſuppoſes or not denies that the 
thing is well already, but to amend implies ſomething 
wrong. 


As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it 


unto you. Sidney. 
Such ſanRity 8 his 
uc ven given his hand 
They preſently amend. "  Shateſp. Macheth. 


4ME'NDE._=. J. [French.] This word, in French, ſigni- 
hes a fine by which recompenſe is ſuppoſed to be made 
for the tault committed. We ule, in a cognate ſignihca- 
tion, the word amends. 


AMENDMENT. 3. J [amendement, Fr.] 1. A change from 
bad for the better. 2. Reformation of life. 3. Reco- 
very of 2 | 

(1.) re it was preſented. on the ſtage, ſome things in it 
* paſſed .— approbation — amendment. ade. 
ian is always mending altering his works ; but nature 
obſerves the ſame tenour, becauſe her works are ſo perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. 2 > 
There are many natural defects in the und ing, capable 
of amendment, which are overlooked and.wholly neglected. 

, Locke. 
(2.) Our Lord. and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
— not be drawn to amendment of life, by the 8 which 
= and the prophets have given, concerning the miſeries that 
_— ſinners after death, were not likely to be perſuaded by 
7 means, although God from the dead ſhould have raiſecl 
5 up preachers. Hooker. 
- hold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguiſh, are ſent 
as 59 for amendment. 2 Eſdras, xvi. 19. 
Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and true acts of con- 

triton, before the habit, may be accepted 
mo juugment whether this — be TR or theſe acts 
* 8 — PE — Practical Catechiſm. 

a onour s players hearing your amendment, 

Are me to play a pleatant comedy. Shakeſpeare, 


AmME'RCEMENT. 
Aust gciaukENr. 


God; yet there is 


A M E 


ME'NDMENT. [emendatio, Lat.] It fignifies, in law, the 
correction of an errour committed in a proceſs, and eſpied 
before or after judgment; and ſometimes after the = 
ſecking advantage by the errour. hunt. 


Amz'NDER. . / [ſrom amend.) The perſon that amends 


any 


Amz'nDs. 5. / [amende, Fr. from which it ſeems to be ac- 


cidentally corrupted.) Recompenſe ; compenſation ; a- 
tonement. 
If I have too auſterely puniſh' d you, 
Your compenſation makes amends. Cbaleſſ care. 
Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to thoſe 
that had ſuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince's coffers. Raleigh's Et. 
Where I a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce freely draw. 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught ; but here I feel amends, 
The breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. Milton. 
Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I may make the 
world ſome part of amends for many al plays, by an — 
If our ſouls be immortal, this makes abundant 1 and 
compenſation for the frailties of life, and ſufferings of this ſtate. 
| Tillotſon. 
It is a ſtrong ment for retribution hereafter, that virtuous 
perſons are very often untortunate, and vicious perſons proſper- 
ous ; which is gnant to the nature of a Being, who appears 
inſinitely wile and good in all his works; unleſs we may ſup 
ſe that ſuc: 4 promiſcuous diftribution, which was neceſſary 
cr carrying on the :ie:;zns of providence in this life, will be 
ined and made amends for in another. Spectator. 


Aug MIT Y. x. /. | amenite, Fr. amanitas, Lat.] Pleaſantneſs; 


agreeableneſs of ntuation. 
If the ſituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt, as in the days of 
„it was a feat of amenity and pleaſure. Brown. 


AMENTA'CEOUS. aaj. [amentatus, Lat.] Hanging as by a 


The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or katkins. Miller. 


To AME'RCE. v. a. {amercier, Fr. OdSakuw win Zuehe, 


ſeems to give the original.] 1. To puniſh with a pecu- 
niary penalty; to exact a fine; to inflict a forfeiture. It 
is a word originally juridical, but adopted by dther wri- 
ters, and is uſed by Spenſer of puniſhments in general, 
2. Sometimes with the particle ia before the fine. 3. 
Sometimes it is uſed, in imitation of the Greek conſtruc- 
tion, with the particle of. | 
(1.) Where every one that miſſeth then her make, 


Shall be by him amerc't with penance due: Sperſer. 
But I'll amerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, . 
That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. Satte ſp. 


All the ſuitors - - nfiderably amerced; yet this proved but 
an ineffectual tor we miſchiefs. Hale, 
WE I hey ſhall amerce hin i an hundred ſhekels of filver, 

give them unto the father of the damicl, becauſe he hath 
brought up an evil name upon 4 virgin of Ilracl. Deut. xxii. 19. 
(3-) Millions of ſpirits, ir his fault azmerc'd 

Of heav'n, and from eternal i ndours flung 


For his revolt. Milton. 


Awut'rCER. 2. / [from amerce.] He that ſets a fine upon 


any miſdemeanour ; he that decrees or inflicts any pecu- 
niary puniſſt ment or forfeiture. 

1. J. [from amerce.] The pecuniary pu- 
| jr? of an offender, who ſtands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in his court. Coxve!. 

All amercements and fines that ſhall be unpoſed upon them, 
ſhall come unto themſelves. Spenſer"s State of Ireland. 


Ames Ack. 2. J [a corruption of the word ambs ace, Which 


appears, from very old authorities, to have been early ſot- 
tened by omitting the &.] Two aces on two dice. 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice 
And dext'routly to throw the lucky fcc : 
To ſhun ames ace, th: t ſwept my (takes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they thould convey 


Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. — 


—— —— — «„ „„ „ 


—— 


—— — 


r 
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Ausss. v. , [corrupted from amice.] A prieſt's an; 
Ice, 

AumETHo'DICAL. adj. {from à and method.) Out of method ; 
without method; irrcgular. 

A'METHYST. =. / [apiYv5&-, contrary to wine, or con- 
trary to drunkennets ; ſo called, either becauſe it is not 
quite of the color of wine, or becauſe it was imagined 
to prevent inebriation.] A precious ſtone of a violet co- 
lour, bordering on purple. The oriental amet hyſt is the 
hard:ft, ſcarceſt, and molt valuable; it is generally of a 
dove colour, though ſome are purple, and others white 
like the diamond. The German is of a violet colour, 
and the Spanith are of three ſorts ; the beſt are the blackeſt 
or deepelt violet; others are almoſt quite white, and ſome 
tew tinctured with yellow. The amethyſt is not extremely 
hard, but caſy to be engraved upon, and is next in value 
to the emerald. 

Some ſtones approached the granate complexion ; and ſeveral 
nearly retembled the amethy}. Woodwar 4. 

AlueTthysr [In heraldry] ſignifies the ſame colour in a 
nobleman's coat, that purpure does in a gentleman's. 

AukruWSTIE E. adj. [from amethy/t.) Reſembling an ame- 
thyſt in colour. : 

A kind of amethyſtine flint not compoſed of cryſtals or grains, 
but one entire — ſtone. Grew. 

A'MIABLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 1. Lovely; pleafing. 
2. Pretending love; ſhowing love. 

(1.) That which is good in the actions of men, doth not only 
delight as profitable, but as amiable allo. Hooker. 

She told her, while ſhe kept it, 

Twould make her amizble, ſubdue my father 

Intirely to her love; but if ſhe loſt it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 

Should hold her loathed. Shakeſp. Othello. 

(2.) Lay amiable ſiege to the honeſty of this Ford's wife; 
ule your art of wooing. Shakeſpeare. 

A'MlABLENESs. 2 /. | from amiable.) The quality of being 
amiable ; lovelineſs ; power of raiſing love. | 

As loon as the 2 and amiableneſa of the young 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, but 
lie by among the lumber and refuſe of the ſpecies. Addiſon. 

A'MiaBla. adv. [from amiable.) In an amiable manner; 
in ſuch a manner as to excite love. 

AMICABLE. adj. [ amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is 
commonly uſed of more than one; as, they live in an 
amicable manner; but we ſeldom ſay, an amicable action, 
or an amicable man, though it be fo uſed in this paſſage. 

O grace ſerene! oh virtue heav'nly fair, 
"—_ — — 1 _ A N 
reſh bloomin , aughter cf the ! 
And faith, — as. — 2 : 
Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt ; 
Receive and wrap me in eternal reſt. Pope. 

A'MICABLENESS. 2. / [trom amicab/e.] The quality of be- 
ing amicable ; friendlineſs ; goodwill. 

A M1iCAaBLY, adv, {from amicable. In an amicable manner; 
in a friendly way ; with goodwill and concord, 

Thev ice 

Through the dun miſt, in blooming beauty freſh, 

Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 

Oer verdant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, revolv'd 


Anna's late conqueſts. Philips. 
I found my ſubje&ts amicably join, 
To leſſen their defect, by citing mine. Prior. 


In Holland itſelf, where it is pretended that the variety of 
ſects live ſo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, ſaining with the Arminians, did attempt to deſtroy the 
republick. Suit en the Sentiments of a Church of Engla . 

Ace. . V [amiftus, Lat. amid, Fr. Primum ex ſex indu- 
mentis epiſcopo preſlyteriis communibus ſunt, amictus, alba, 
cingulum, ftola, manipulus, & planeta. Du Cange. Amic- 
tus quo collum ftringitur, & peftus tegitur, caſtitatem inte- 
riorts hominis defignat ; tegit enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet, 


Savary. C hambers. 


A M I 
Bruno.] The firſt or undermoſt part of a prieſt's habit, 


over which he wears the alh. 
Thus paſs'd the night fo foul, till morning fair - 


Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey. Milton. 
On ſome a prieſt, ſuccinct in amice white 
Attends, p 


pe. 
Amr, 12 [from à and mid, or mid/t.) 1. In the 
AmMrDsT, 


midit ; equally diſtant from either extremity. 
2. Mingled with; ſurrounded by; in the ambit of another 
thing. 3. Amongſt; conjoined with. 
1.) Of the fruit 
Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 
But of the fruit of this fair tree amidſ 
The garden, God hath ſ:id, ye ſhall not eat. Milton. 
The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli's ſtatue of the great 
duke, amidfi the four ſlaves, chained to his pedeſtal, are very 
noble ſights. ; i 
(2.) Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear, 
And, but bewitch'd, who to his flock would moan? Sidney. 
So hills amid the air encounter d hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milton, 
What have I done, to name that wealthy ſwain, 
The boar amidff my cryſtal ſtreams I bring; | 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flow'ry ſpring. Dryden, 
Amata's breaſt the wy thus invades, 
And fires with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades. Dryden. 
(3.) What tho no real voice nor ſound 
Amid the radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
&© The hand that made us is divine.“ Addiſon. 


Awn'ss. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compoſition, 


often ſignifizs according to, and m/s, the Engliſh particle, 
which ſhows any thing, like the Greek wagaz, to be 
wrong; as, to mi/count, to count erroneouſly ; to miſdo, to 
commit a crime: amiſs therefore ſignifies not right, or out 
of order.] I. Faulty; criminal. 2. Faultily ; crimi- 
nally. 3. In an ill ſenſe. 4. Wrong; improper ; un- 
fit. 5. Wrong; not according to the perfection of the 
thing, whatever it be. 6. Reproachful; irreverent. 7. 
Impaired in health; as, I was ſomewhat amiſs yeſterday, 
but am well to-day. 8. Ami/5 is marked as an adverb, tho 
it cannot always be adverbially rendered ; becauſe it al- 
ways follows the ſubſtantive to which it relates, contrary 
to the nature of adjectives in Engliſh ; and though we ſay 
the action was ami, we never ſay an ami action. 9. 
Amiſs is uſed by Shakeſpeare as a noun ſubſtantive. 
(1.) For that which thou haſt ſworn to do ami/5, 

Is yet am:ſs when it is truly done. Shakeſy. Xing John. 

(2.) We hope therefore to reform ourſelves, if at any time we 
have done amis, is not to fever ourſelves from the church we 


were of before. Hocker. 
| O ye powers that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
It I have done am:ſ5, impute it not. Addiſon. 
(3-) She ſigh'd withal, they conſtru'd all amiſs, 
And thought the wiſh'd to Kill who long'd to kiſs. Fairfax. 


(4.) Examples have not generally the force of laws, which 
all men ought to keep, but of — | only and perſuaſions, not 
amiſs to be followed by them, whoſe caſe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all ſcience, and all principles, 


yet it might not be amiſi to have ſome conſcience. Tillotſon. 
(5.) Your kindred is not much amiſs, tis true; 
Yet I am ſomewhat better born than you. Dryden 


I built a wall, and when the maſons plaid the knaves, nothing 
delighted me ſo much as to ſtand by, while my ſervants threw 
down what was amzſs. Swift. 

(6.) Every people, nation, and language, which ſpeak any 
thing ami(s againſt the God of Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abed- 
nego, ſhall be cut in pieces, and their houſes ſhall be made a 
dunghill ; becauſe there is no other God that can deliver after 


this ſort. Daniel, in. 29. 
(.) To my ſick foul, as ſin's true nature is, 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs. Hamlet. 


Aringit autem collum, ne inde ad linguam tranſeat mendacium, Aw1's$10n. n. / [amiffeo, Lat.] Loſs. 


A M M 

Tz Au r. v. 4. [amitto, Lat.] To loſe: a word little in 
ule. ; r 122 
is water the frigidity of the air, whereby it 

ac — 5 no ranger — rather a conſiſtence or determina- 
— of its difluency, and amitteth not its eſſence, but condition 
of fluidity. N Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Vuiry. 4. , [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] Friendſhip, whe- 
ther publick between nations, oppoſed to war, or among 
the people, oppoſed to diſcord, or between private per- 


ſons. 
The 


prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 


together, and their 2 one another to the houſe of 


(od, ſhould make the their love inſoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. g Hocker. 
The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
All the world. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 


Yau have 2 conceit 
like amity; which a 
n= — 0 abſelice 
And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this race, this ſerviee dedicate 
To my deplored aſhes ; let there be 
'Twixt us and them no league nor amity. 

AMMONLTAC. 2. / The name of a —_ 

Gum AMMONIAC is brought from the Eaſt Indies, and is 
ſuppoſed to 00ze from an umbelliferous plant. Dioſcori- 
des ſays, it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Bar- 
bary, and the plant is called aga/y//zs. Pliny calls the tree 
netopion, which, he ſays, grows near che _— of Jupiter 
Ammon, whence the gum takes its name. It ought to be 
in dry drops, white within, yellowiſh without, eaſily fu- 
ſible, reſinous, ſomewhat bitter, and of a very ſharp taſte, 
and ſmell, ſomewhat like garlick. This gum is faid to 
have ſerved the ancients for incenſe, in their ſacrifices. 


Denham. 


AM O 


ammoniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated diſtilla- 
tions; and diftillation * ammomacal _ of ani- 
mal falts, and turns them line: ſo that it is a falt neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammoniacal; but ſoft and benign, approaching 
neareſt to the nature of (al ammoniac. Arbuthnot. 


Aumuni'Tion. x. /. [ſuppoſed by ſome to come from amo- 


nitio, Which, in the barbarous ages, ſeems to have ſignified 


ſupply of proviſion ; but it, ſurely, may be more reaſona- 
bly derived from munitio, fortification; cheſes & munition:, 
things for the fortreſſes.] Military ſtores. 

They muſt make themſelves defenſible againſt ſtrangers ; and 
muſt have the aſſiſtance of ſome able military man, and conve- 
nient arms and ammunition for their defence. Bacon. 

The colonel ſtaid to put in the ammunition he brought with 
him ; which was only twelve barrels of powder, and twelve hun- 
dred weight of match. Clarendon. 

All the rich mines of learning ranſackt are, 

To furniſh ammunition for this war. 

But now his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 

And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard. 


Denbam. 


Dryden 0 


Au Mun TION BREAD. 7. /. Bread for the ſupply of the ar- 


mies or garriſons. 


A'uxESTY. n. , Laune.] An act of oblivion ; an act by 


which crimes againſt the government, to a certain time, are 
ſo obliterated that they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enacted to take away the force of all laws, 
by which a man may ſafely commit upon 4 laſt of June, what 
he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on the firſt 
of July; by which the greateſt criminals may eſcape, provided 
y continue long enough in power, to antiquate their crimes, 
and, by ſtifling them a while, deceive the legiſlature into an am- 
nefly Swift, 


Savary. Trevoux. Aw col 1ST, 1. /. [amnicola, Lat.] Inhabiting near a river. 


dal AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two kinds, anciert and 


Di#. 


modern. The ancient ſort, deſcribed by Pliny and Di- Auxicexous. . , [amnigenus, Lat.] Born of a river. Dig. 
oſcorides, was a native ſalt, generated in thoſe large inns ZMNION. n. . [ Lat. perhaps from aww.) The inner- 


where the crouds of pilgrims, coming from the temple of #MNIOS. 


Jupiter Ammon, uſc 
mels, and thoſe creatures in Cyrene, where that cele- 
brated temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables, or, in the 
parched ſands, out of this urine, which is remarkably 
ſtrong, aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſometimes from 
the temple, Ammoniac, and ſometimes from the country, 
Cyreniace. No more of this ſalt is produced there; and, 
from this deficiency, ſome ſuſpe& there never was an 
ſuch thing: but this ſuſpicion is removed, by the large 
quantities of a ſalt, nearly of the ſame nature, thrown out 
by mount Etna. 


The modern ſal ammoniac is made in Egypt; where 


long necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, a little ſea falt, 


and the urine of cattle, and having their mouths luted 
with a piece of wet cotton, are placed over an oven or 
furnace, in a. thick bed of aſhes, nothing but the necks 
appearing, and my there two days and a night, with a 
continual ſtrong fire. The fteam ſwells up the cotton, 
and forms a paſte at the vent-hole, hindering the ſalts 
from evaporating ; which ſtick to the top. of the bottle, 
and are taken out in thoſe large cakes, which they ſend 
A _ ſoot exhaled from dung, is the proper 
gredtent in this preparation; and the dung of cam 
affords the ft. a 5 
Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian /al ammoniac, by ad- 
ing one part of common ſalt to five of urine : with which 
me mix that pony of ſoot, and putting the whole in 
: veſſel they raile from it, by ſublimation, a white, friable, 
_ arinaceous ſubſtance, which they call /al ammoniac. 
Chambers. 


Aunonr'acar. adi |; 5 
5 — _ ammoniac.] Having the proper- 


Human blood calcin'd, yields no fixed (alt; nor is it a fal 


to lodge; who, travelling upon ca- 


Y + to one another, that they can ſcarce be ſeparated. 


Amo'xG, 
Amo'ncsT. 


moſt membrane with which the foetus in the 
womb is moſt immediately covered, and with which the 
reſt of the ſecundines, the chorion, and alantois, are 
ejected after birth. It is whiter and thinner than the 
chorion. It alſo contains a nutritious humour, ſeparated 
by glands for that purpoſe, with which the feetus is pre- 
ſerved. It is outwardly cloathed with the urinary mem- 
brane, and the chorion, which ſometimes ſtick fo cloſe 


It has 
alſo its veſſels from the ſame origin as the chorion. Quincy. 


AMO'MUM. . /. [Lat.] A fort of fruit. The commen- 


tators on Pliny and Dioſcorides differ about the an- 
cient amamum; but the generality of them ſuppoſe it to 
be a fruit different from ours. The modern amomum ap- 
pears to be the % of the ancients, or baſiard ftone-yar- 
ey. It reſembles the muſcat grape, grows in cluſtere, 
and is about the thickneſs of a pea, This fruit is brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, and makes part of the compoſition 
of treacle. It 1s of a hot ſpicy taſte and ſmell, 

Trevoux. Chambers. 


prep. [amang, xzemang, Saxon.] 1. Mingled 

with ; placed with other perſons or things on 
every ſide. 2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make part 
of the number. 

(r.) Amongſt ſtrawberries ſow here and there ſome borage- 
ſeed; and you ſhall find the ſtrawberries under thoſe leaves far 
more large than their fellows. Bacon. 
The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds 

Brought to their ears, while day declin'd : they heard, 
And from his nce hid themſelves, among 

The thickeſt trees, both man and wife. 


Milton. 


(2.) I have then, as you fee, obſerved the failings of many 
great wits among ff the moderns, who have attempted to write an 


Dryden, 


epic poem. 


AM O 
There were, among the old Roman ſtatues, ſeveral of Venus, To Au un r. v. x. [monter, Fr.] 1. To riſe to in the ac. 


in different poſtures and habits; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the [ame deſign. Addiſon. 
Auoklsr. . from amour.) An inamorato; 2 gallant ; 
a man profciung love. 3 
— es. are as fickle in their faces as their minds ; 
thouch caſualties ſhould ſpare them, age brings in a neceſſity of 
decay ; leaving doters upon red and white, exed by incer- 
tainty both of the continuance of their miſtreſs s kindneſs, and 
her beauty, both waich are neceſſary to the amorif's * — 
guict. 2. 
AMORO'SO. / [Ital.] A man enamoured. Did. 
A'morous. adj. | amoreſo, Ital.] 1. In love; enamoured ; 
with the particle of before the thing loved; in Shakeſpeare, 
on. 2. Naturally inclined to love; diſpoſed to fondnels ; 
fond. 3. Relating, or belonging to love, i 
(1 ) Swe my brother is r. or Hero; and hath with- 
drawn her father to break with him about it. Shakeſpeare. 
The arrrous maſter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look d, and trembl d as he drew ; 
Tach flowing line confirm'd his firſt ſurprize, | 
And as the piece advanc'd the paſſion grew. : Prior. 
(2.) Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth their younę 
keep their eyes faſter ed on them, and are never weary of adm 
ing their beauty; lo azorous is nature of whatſcever ſſie 
duces. Dryden's Du Fry. y. 
(3-) I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an @#:'rous looking-glaſs, 
I, that am rudely ſtampt. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
And, into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love, and amorous delight. Milton. 
In the amorous net 
Firit caught they lik'd ; and each his liking choſe. Milton. 
O! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane's ſhade, and all the day 
With am'rous airs my fancy entertain, | 
Invoke the muſes, and improve my vem ! | Voller. 
Al uokoustx. adv. [from amorous.] Fondly ; lovingly. 
When thou wilt ſwim in that live-bath, 
Each fiſh, which every channel hath, 
Will 2morouſly to thee ſwim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 
Auonousx ESS . / [from amorous.] The quality of being 
amorous; fondneſs; lovingneſs; love. 
All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Baſilius, as 
ceeding from] y of his 2m0/vujneſs. Siduey. 
Loops s wit, and 4:z0rouſneſs enough, to make him 
find it more eaſy to defend fair ladies, than to defend himſelf 
inſt them. | Boyle on Colours. 
IMO RT. ad. [als mort, Fr.] In the ſtate of the dead; de- 
jected; depreſled ; ipirileſ(s. 
How fares my Kate ? what, ſweeting, all amort ? 
Sha beſpeare s Taming of the Shrew. 
AmoRTtZA'TION. T. /. FT amertifement, amortiſſable,Fr,) The 
Amno'rTIZEMENT. { right or act of transferring lands to mort- 
main; that is, to ſom: community, that never is to ceaſe. 
Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other; and they "_ an eſpecial provition for them, after 
the laws of azortizatia were deviſed and put in uſe by princes. 
| Ayl e's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
'2 AMO'RTIZE. v. a [ameriir, Fr.] To alien lands or 
tenemer.'s to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and 
their ſucceſiors ; which cannot be done without licence of 
the king, and the lord of the manour. Blount. 
This did concern the kingdom to have farms ſufficient to main- 
zun an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of the 
lands into the yeomaury, or middle part of the people. Bacon. 
% Awo'vzs. 2. a. [ans e, 1 To remove from a 
volt or tation: a juridical ſenſe. 2. To remove; to 
140ve ; to alter: a ſenſe now out of aſe 
2.) Therewith, ameved from his ſober mood, 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act? 
And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy Queen. 
At her ſo piteous cry was much ameved 
Fairy Queen. 


Her champion ſtout, - 


AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. adj. [from amphibolog y. 


AMPHIBOLOUS. adj, [4u$s and g.] Toſſed from one to 


A M P 


cumulative quantity ; to compoſe in the whole ; with the 
particle to. It is uſed of ſeveral ſums in quantities added 
together. 2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſequence 
riſing from any thing taken altogether. 

92 Let us n a little more particularly how much this 
will amount to, or many oceans of water would be neceſ- 
ſary to compoſe this great ocean rowling in the air, without 
bounds or banks. Barnet s Theory. 

(2.) The errours of young men are the ruin of buſineſs ; but 
the errours of aged men amount but fo this, that more might 
have been done, or ſooner. Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger, 
amount to no more than an affectation of ſkill, without either 
credit or effe&. L Eftrange. 

Amo'unrT. 3. from To amount.) The ſum total; the re- 
{uit of ſeveral ſums or quantities accumulated, 
And now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Where are ye now, and what is your amount 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. Thomſon, 
Munk. 2. / [ amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An affair of gallantry ; 
an intrigue: generally uſed of vicious love, The oz 
ſounds like oo in poor. 

No man is of ſo and diffuſive a luſt, as to proſecute 
his amours all the world over; and let it burn never to outra- 
geouſly, yet the impure flame will either die of itſelf, or conſume 


the * harbours it. South, 
The reſtleſs youth ſearch d all the world around; 
But how can Jove in his amours be found ? Addiſon. 


A'uper. 2. / [ampne, Sax.] A tumour, with inflamma- 
tion; bile: a word ſaid, by Skinner, to be inuch in uſe in 
Eſſex; but perhaps not found in bocks 


AMPHTBIOUS. adj. (ang. 2nd H-] 1. That which 
es of two natarcs, ſo ive in two clements; as, 
in air and water. 2 Ot am ature, in allufion to ani- 
mals that live in air and wWatet 
(1.) A creature of .z:phi5i0us nature, 
On land a beaſt, a fiſh in water. Hudibras. 
Thoſe are called amphibicus, which live freely in the air, upon 
the earth, and yet are obſerved to live long upon water, as if they 
were natural inhabitants of that element; though it be worth the 
examination to know, whether any of thoſe creatures that live 
at eaſe, and by choice, a good while, or at any time upon the 
earth, can live, a long time together, perfectly under _ 
l E. 
Fiſhes contain much oil, and ampbibious animals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of fiſhes, and are oily.  Arbuthnet. 
(2.) Traulus of amphibious breed, 
Motly fruit of mungrel ſeed ; | 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By this fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 

AMPHYBIOUSNEsS. . J. [from amphibious. ] The quality of 
being able to live in different elements. 

Doubtful. 

AMPH1BOLO'GICALLY. adv. {from Bological.] Doubt- 
fully; with a doubtful meaning. 

AMPHIBO'LOGEY. x. / CA.] Diſcourſe of uncer- 
tain meoning. It is diſtinguiſhed from egui wocation, which 
means the double ſignification of a fingle word; as, nols re- 
gem eccidere timere bonum eft, is amphibolog y; captare lepores, 
meaning by /epores, either hares or jeſts, is equivocation. 

Now the fallacies, wh men deceive others, and are de- 
: ceived themſelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and real 
of the verbal, and fuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, 


there are but two worthy our notation ; the fal of equivoca- 
tion and anphibology. , — * — 
He that affirm d gainſt ſenſe, ſnow black to be, 


Might prove it by this amphi 
rr Verſes on Cleveland. 
In defining obvious appearances, we are to uſe what is mod 


in and eaſy; that the mind be not miſled hibolg-'es, 
— fallacious W by 8 — 


another; ſtriking each way. 
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all their do their 


remonſtrances, 
AupArLOGCY. x. /. [apps and 55 
pH. x. /. 2 A ſerpent ſuppoſed 


to have two conſequence to move 
ther end foremoſt. _ , 
That the ampbiſbena, that is, a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, 


claring themſelves for the | king uſe of bs name in to 


.] Equivocation ; —_ 


* 


A M P 
1.) Odious matters admit not of an amfliation, but ought 
reſtrained and interpreted in the mildeſt ſenſe. 


| Hue Parergon. 
2.) Theobſcurity of the ſubject, and the 
potion 


judice and pre- 
of moſt readers, may plead excuſe for any ampliations 


that be found, whilſt I labour to expreſs my- 
* Holder. 


. Gif plain and full 
To AuPLIFICATE. v. a. [amplifico, Lat.] To enlarge; to 
ſpread out; to amplify. Die. 


AuPLIFICA'TION. 2 / fication, Fr. amplificatio, Lat.] 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one at AM! A n. /. (amplification, Fr. ampl 


ther extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

I P ; . 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena Milton. 
AMPHISCIH, == [ of ann and oxia, a ſha- 
dow.] Thoſe people dwelling in climates, wherein the ſha- 
dows, at different times of the year, fall both ways ; to the 
north pole, when the fun is in the ſouthern figns, and to the 
ſouth pole, when he is in the northern ſigns. Theſe are 

the people who inhabit the torrid one. 
AMPHITHEATRE. J. [of aufiliarger, of aus and dea. 
A building in a circular or oval form, having its area en- 
compaſſed with rows of ſeats one above another ; where 


ent; extenfion. 2. It is uſually taken in a 
rhetorical ſenſe, and implies exaggerated repreſentation, 
or diffuſe narrative; an image heightened beyond reality; 
a narrative enlarged with many circumſtances. 
(2.) I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification at all, ſhew 
in what manner defects have been ſupplied. Davies. 
Things unknown ſeem than they are, and are uſually 


received with am; ifications above their nature. 


Fa 3 Vulgar —— 
Is the poet juſtifiable for relating incredible amplification: 
Ir 4 der dur well 
mouth of Ul he had been unpardonable; but uit 
— of Alcinous, . 


ſpectators might behold f| 


, as ſtage-plays, or gla- AurTITIE R. =. , [from To .] One that enlarges an 
diators. The theatres ( amplify ges any 


. the ancients were built in the thing; one that exaggerates; one that ents any 
form of a ſemicircle, only exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by thing with a large diſplay of the beſt circumſtances ; it 
one fourth part of the diameter; and the amphitheatre is being uſually taken in a good ſenſe. 
rwo theatres joined together; ſo that the longeſt diameter Dorillaus could need no amplifier's mouth fer the — way 
of the amphitheatre, was to the ſhorteſt, as one and a half point of praiſe. Sidney. 
To AMPLIFY. v. a. [amplifier, Fr.] 1. To enlarge; to 
encreaſe any material ſubſtance, or object of ſenile. 2. 
To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 3. To ex- 
aggerate any ou to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
preſentation, 4. To enlarge ; to improve by new additi- 


amid the inſults mockeries of a N 
fill keeping his ſeat;; or ſtretched a grate of iron, over 


— 1.) So when a great moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, 
coals of fire, and breathing out his ſoul, among the exquiſite 


money 
coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was: 


1b 


Tor: 1 a 't * and therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and ta 
lic _ — his Saviour. "_ — —_—_ 1 it in — > ann to examine it according 
AMPLE. adj. [ amplas, Lat. 1. Large ; wide; extended. All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
2, Great in bulk. 3. nlimited 3 without reſtriction. do lify the ſound at the coming out. Bacon 
4 Liberal; large; without parſimony. 5. Magnificent; (i. . the * 
8 Diffufive ; not contracted; as, an ample nar- — 2 ages, ſo grew up in them withal, a deſire of 
rative; is, not an epitome. ir power ight be great i 
T Heav'n deſcends | r 


that temporal » 
R opinions have formed them in ſpiritual matters. Rakeigh. 
In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, SK! e 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. Thomſox. The book of his acts; whence men have read 
(2.) Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonſtration is fame 1 | 


of grief 


ent, Arr. true judgment of thoſe 


Her delicate cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear. that have laboured in this vineyard. Dawes. 
(3. 2 1 your I receive; ) In paraphraſe the author's words are not ſtrictly followed, 

Land and you pleaſe, with ample leave. Dryd. his ſenſe tao is amplified but not altered, as Waller's tranſlation 

(4.) If we ſpeak of ſtrift juſtice, God could no way have of Virgil. a Dryden. 

deen bound to require man's labours in ſo and amf feel age advancing, and my health is inſufficiert to increaſe 

ner as human felicity doth 3 in as theſe remarks, to confirm and improve theſe rules, 

this ue. Hooker 2 to illuminate the ſeveral . Watts. 

. 0 AMPLIFY. v. =. Frequently with the particle ox. 1. To 

h earl made ample promiſes, that, within ſo many 2 largely in many words; to lay one's ſelf out in dif- 

— 5 . o form large or pompous repreſentations. 

A x ra gna $Þ REY . | (1.) When you ah to aaph ah 04 former branches of 

9 en 2 m ample.) The quality of being am- a diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of con- 

pie; largeneſs; ſplendour. 4 trafting the latter, and prevent — in the moſt important 

dan e it is for a _ — produce any, part + una, Wang Fn  Watts's Logich. 

$ » 8 he body you re- (2.) An excellent medicine for the tone might be concerved, 


Sauth. 


To AlupLiaTE. v. a. amplio, Lat.] To enlarge 
. Ve A > to make - 
oy to extend. r } 1 J have ſometimes been forced to amplify on others; but here 


Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 


als EIS iy not to — extenuate, but to ex- — is N the harveſt overcomes the 
A:2Lia'TION. . [ * 2 En a amplifies, not invents ; and as there was really a peo- 
— ng 2. Dienel; ern ERR + ple called Cyclopcans, ſo they might be men of great ſtature, or 


Vor. | | 1 | Pope's Odyſey. 


AM O 


AMP 


There were, anten the old Roman ſtatues, ſeveral of Venus, To Amo'un'. v. x. [monter, Fr.] 1. Toriſe to in the ac. 


in different 


poſtures and habits; as there are many particular 
figures of her made aſter the [ume delign. 


Addiſon. 


A'vortsT. . /. [from amour.) An inamorato; a gallant; 


a man protciung love. 
Female eu are as fickle in their faces as their minds; 
thou ch caſu:lties ſhould ſpare them, age brings in a neceſſity of 
deny; leavine; dote.'s upon red and white, perpiczed by incer- 
(Ante both of the continuance of their miſtreſs's Kkindneſs, an«l 
hen beauty, botk waich are neceſſary to the a1rift's joys and 
„uct. ' Boyle. 
AMOROSO. nf [Lal.] A man enamoured. Dias. 
A'Motous. adj. | amore/o, Ital.] 1. In love; enamourcd ; 
with the particle of oefore the thing loved in Sgæteſpeare, 
41. 2. Naturally inclined to love; dilpol:d to tondnels ; 
ond. 3. Kelatir g. or b=tonging to love, | 
(1 ) Sme my b.otrer is 7297645 on Hero; and hath with- 
Aman her feher to break with him about it. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe nern matter ond her potent eyes, 
tgh'd waen he look 'd, and trambl'd as he drew ; 
Tach floving line confirin'd his firſt turprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd the paiſion grew. Prior. 
(2.) Aves, as ſoon as they have brought forth chair voun 
keep their eycs taiter ed on them, and are never WElry of adr 
ing their beauty; lo aizurous is nature of whaticever the 
duces, Dryden's Du Fi T1 3+ 
( 3.) I that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an @-:.rous looking-glals, 
T, that am rudely ſtampt. Shakeſ". Richard III. 
Aud, into all things from her air infpir'd 
The Fyirit of love, and 41r0rous delight, 
In the «47:07045 net 
V irſt caught they lik'd; and each his liking choſe. 
O how |! aug wy careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane's ſhade, and ali the day 
With amt airs my fancy entertain, 
Luvoke the nivics, and improve my ven ! Miller. 
A 0rOvU>LY. adv. (from amorous.] Fondly ; lovingly. 
When thou wilt ßeim in that live-bath, 
ach fish, Winch very channel hath, 
Will .-r9r0::/7 to thee ſwim, 
Gludder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 
A N0ROUSNES: 2. /. [from amorous.] The quality of being 
amordus, fondne(s; lovingnels ; love. 
All Gynecin's actions were interpreted by Baſilius, as pro- 
coding from jealouſy of his .2».04/neſs. Siduey. 
* has wit, and 222794ſneſs enough, to make him 
find it more eaſy to defend fair ladies, than to defend himſelf 
again!t them. Boyle on Colours. 
AMO'RT. ado. [als act, Fr.] In the fate of the dead; de- 
jected; depreſled; ifpirivlels. 
How tares my Kate? What, foreeting, all amort ? 
Sho befpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
\mORT:tZATION. J. / Fameortigiment, amortiſ/able,Fr,) The 
Amor T1ZEMENT. $ right or act of transferring land- to mort- 
main; that i, to {om. community, that never is to ceaſe. 
Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other; and they made 41 efpecial proviion for them, after 
the laws of chor tf gatiu wer deviſed and put in uſe by princes. 
Ayl, © * Parergon Juris Canonici. 
AMC'RTIZE. v. 4 [{amoriir, Fr.] To alien lands or 
.cnemer's to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and 
heir tueufors ; which cannut be done without licence of 
he king, and tie lord of the manour. Blount. 
Te dt concern the kingdom to have farms ſufficient to main- 
un an „ele body out of pcuury, and to amortize part of the 
nds 1160 the veomanry, or middle part of the people. Bacon. 
„Aue. a. {amwve, Lat.] 1. To remove from a 
-oft 0: ation, a juridical ſenſe. 2. To remove; to 
Ve; tO ter: a lenſe now out of uſe 
.) 4 lerevirn, ame ed from his ſober mood, 
141723 he yet, Kid he, that wrought this act? 
nd vo %%e heavens aitord him vital food ? Fairy Queen. 
her ſo piteous cry was much ameved 
In hampion tout, 


Milton. 


2 ——ͤů — 


Mclton. 


Fairy Queen, 


cumulative quantity ; to compole in the whole ; with the 
particle te. It is uſed of ſeveral ſums in quantities added 
together. 2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſequence 
riling from any thing taken altogether. 

(1.) Let us compute a little more particularly how much this 
will amount to, or how many oceans of water would be nccel.- 
ſary to compoſe this great ocean rowling in the air, without 
bounds or banks. Burnet s Theory. 

(2.) The errours of young men are the ruin of buſineſs ; but 
the errours of aged men amount but fo this, that more might 
have been done, or ſooner. | Bacon. 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger. 
amount to no more than an affectation ot ſkill, without eithei 
credit or effect. L' Eftrange. 

Awuo'unT. . / [from To amount.) The ſum total; the re- 

tuit of ſeveral ſums or quantities accumulated, 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are ye now, and what is your amount ? | 

Vexation, E — and remorſe. Tamſon. 

.* MO'UR, / [ amour, Fr. amor, Lat.] An affair of gallantry ; 

an intrigue: generally uſed of vicious love. The 0 
ſounds like oo in poor. 

No man is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, as to proſecute 
lus amours all the world over; and let it burn never to outta 
geouſly, yet the impure flame will either dic of itſelf, or conſume 


the body that harbours it. South, 
The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the world around; 
But how car. Jove in his amours be found Addiſon, 


A'vPER. n. J. [ampne, Sax.] A tumour, wich inflamma- 
tion; bile: a word i114, by Sine, co D lauch in uſe in 
Eſſex; but pernaps n-t iv; in 0 Ks 

AMPHUYBIOUS. adj. (e . ad F 1. That which 
partakes vi iwo nature, {o e In two Cen ents; as, 
in air and water. 2 Ot » 44 ture, in alluſion to ani- 
mals that live in air and w..tc1 

(1.) A creature of ..;hibivas nature, 

On land a beaſt, a fill: in water. Hudibras. 
Thoſe are called amphibicus, which live freely in the air, upon 
the earth, ind yet are obſerved to live long upon water, as if thy 
were natural inhabitants of that eleme.it z though it be worth the 
examination to know, whether any of thoſe creatures that liuc 
at eaſe, and by choice, a good while, or at any time upon the 

carth, can live, a long time together, perfectly under water. 
Loc ke. 
Fiſhes contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 


ſome v t of the nature of fiſhes, and are oily. Arouthnct. 
(2.) Traulus of amphibious breed, 
Motly f:uit of mungrel ſeed ; 
By the dum from lordlings ſprung, 
By this fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 


AMPHIBIOUSNE:-s. 2. J. ſrom amphibious.] The quality of 
being able to live in different elements. 

AMPHIBOLO'GICAL. ad}. [from amphibology. ] Doubtful. 

AMPH1B01.0'GICALLY. adv. [from ampbibological.] Doubs 
fully; with a doubtful meaning. 


AMPHIBO'LOGEY. 2. [44$Caxcyia.] Diſcourſe of uncer- 
tain m-ning. It is diſtinguiſhed from eguivocation, which 
means che double ſignification of a ſingle word; as, nul: we- 
gem cccidere timere bonum eft, is amphibology ; captare leporc*, 
meaning by lepores, either hares or jeſts, is eq"u#w2cation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are de 
ceived themſelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and real - 
of the verbal, and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, 
there are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacy of equivoca 
tion and ai;phibolo; I Brown's Vulgar rreu r 

He that affirm d gainſt ſenſe, ſnow black to be, 

Might prove it by this a» pbibology; 

Tp are not what they ſeem. Verſ-s on Clevelans/. 

In de p. obvious appearanccs, we are to uſe what is mos 

y 


lain and eaſy ; that the mind be not miſled by ampbibolo es, 
into fallacious dedi.Ecions, Glanwille. 


AMPHIBOLOUS. adj, (Aug and 84\w.)] Toſſed from one to 
another; ſtriking each way. 
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A M P 
there ſuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties de- 
2 for the king, and making uſe of has name in 
all their remonſtrances, to juſtify their actions. Howell. 
AupnrLOGCY. 4. J. [2s and .] Equivocation; _ 
uity. . 8 | 
His BA NA. x. ¶ ¶ Lat. ag .] A ſerpent ſuppoſed 
to have two * and by conſequence to move with ei- 
er end fore moſt. ; 
2 the amphiſbena, that is, a ſmaller kind of ſerpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one at 
cither extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amfbiſbena dire. ; Milton. 
Mu CI. n. , [Lat. ap$iouu, of apps and oxia, a ſha- 
dow.] Thoſe people dwelling in climates, wherein the ſha- 
lows, at different times of the year, fall both ways; to the 
north pole, when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, and to the 
Huth pole, when he is in the northern ſigns. Theſe are 
the people who inhabit the torrid zone. 
AupuiTHE'ATRE. #./. [of apuPibiatger, of au. and b. 
A building in a circular or oval form, having its area en- 
compaſſed with rows of ſeats one above another; where 
pectators might behold ſpectacles, as ſtage- plays, or gla- 
4iators. The theatres of the ancients were built in the 
form of a ſemicircle, only exceeding a juſt ſemicircle by 
one fourth part of the diameter ; and the amphitheatre is 
wo theatres joined together; ſo that the longeſt diameter 
of the amphitheatre, was to the ſhoxteſt, as one and a half 
to one. 
Within, an amphitheatre appear d 

Rais'd in degrees; to ſixty paces rear'd, 

That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 

Height was allow'd for him above to ſee. Dryden. 

Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, 
amid the inſults and mockeries of a cr amphitheatre, and 
ftill keeping his ſeat 3 or ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his ſoul, among the exquiſite 
lufferings of ſuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce his 
religion, or blaſpheme his Saviour. f Addiſou. 

AMPLE. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 1. Large; wide; extended. 
2. Great in bulk. 3. Unlimited; without reſtriction. 
4. Liberal; large; without parſimony. 5. Magnificent; 
iplendid. 6. Diffuſive; not contracted; as, an ample nar- 
rative; that is, not an epitome. 

(1.) Heav*n deſcends 

In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. 
4 2.) Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonſtration 

rief ? 

5 She took em, and read em in my preſence, 

And now and then an aunple tear thrill'd down 

Her delicate cheeks. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

(3-) Have what you aſk, your preſents I receive ; 

Land where, and when you pleaſe, with ample leave. Dryd. 

(4.) If we ſpeak of ſtrit juſtice, God could no way have 
deen bound to require man's labours in fo large and amjle man- 
ner as human felicity doth import; in as _—_ as the dignity of 
this exceedeth ſo far the other's value. Hooker. 

(g.) To diſpoſe the 
his relief, the earl made promiſes, that, within ſo many 
days after the ſiege ſhould be raiſed, he would advance his high- 
nels's levies with two thouſand men. C k 

AMPLENESS. 2. , [from ample.] The quality of being am- 
ple; largeneſs; ſplendour. 

Impoſſible it is for a perſon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the ampleneſs of the body you re- 
preſent, or of the places you bear. South. 

To AlMPLIATE, v. a. [amplio, Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. : 


b look upon it, not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate. : 


: | Brown. 
"MPLIA TION, 3. /. [from ampliate,] 1. Enlargement; 
N ex n. 2. Diffuſeneſs; enlargement. 

or. I. 


To AMPLIFY. v. a. [ampliſer, Fr.] 


do amplify the found at the coming out. 


Thomſon. 


prince the more willingly to undertake To A 


fuſion. 


KA F 


(1.) Odious matters admit not of an amfliation, but ought 

to be reſtrained and interpreted in the mildeſt ſenſe. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2.) Theobſcurity of the ſubject, and the prejudice and pre- 
poſſeſhon of molt readers, may plead excuſe for any am lations 
or repetitions that may be found, whilit I labour to expreſs my- 
ſelf plain and full. Holder 


To AMPLI'FICATE. v. a. [amplifice, Lat.] To enlarge; to 


ſpread out; to amplify. Dit. 


AurLIT ICA T ION. 2. /. (amplification, Fr. amplificatio, Lat.] 


1. Enlargement; extenfion. 2. It is uſually taken in a 
rhetorical ſenſe, and implies exaggerated repreſentation, 
or diffuſe narrative ; an image heightened beyond reality ; 
a narrative enlarged with many circumſtances. 
(2.) I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification at all, ſhew 
in what manner defects have been ſupplied. Davies. 
Things unknown ſeem greater than they are, and are uſually 
received with am /ifications above their nature. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible amplifications ? 
It may be anſwered, if he had put theſe extravagances into the 
mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable ; but they ſuit well 
with the character of Alcinous. Pot e. 


A'vPLIFIER. 2. / [from To amplify.] One that enlarges any 


thing; one that exaggerates; one that repreſents any 
thing with a large diſplay of the beſt circumſtances; it 
being uſually taken in a good ſenſe. 

Dorillaus could need no amplifier's mouth fer the higneſt 
point of praiſe. Sidney. 
1. To enlarge; to 
encreaſe any material ſubſtance, or object of ſenle. 2. 
To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 3. To ex- 
aggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
preſentation, 4. To enlarge; to improve by new additi- 
ons. 

(.) So when a great moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, 
and coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was: 
and therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and ta 
make anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it according 
to the ſeveral circumſtances. Bacon. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
Bacon. 

(2.) As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in 
theſe blind ages, ſo grew up in them withal, a deſire of amplify- 
ing their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, 
as mens opinions have formed them in ſpiritual matters. Raleigb. 

(3-) Thy general is my lover ; I have been 

The book of his good acts; whence men have read 

His fame unparallel'd, haply amplified. Shakeſ'eare. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is paſt, I would not willingly ſeem to flatter the 
preſent, by amplifying the diligence and true judgment of thoſe 
ſervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Dawes. 

(4+) In paraphraſe the author's words are not ſtrictly followed, 
his ſenſe tao is amplified but not altered, as Waller's tranſlation 
of Virgil. | Dryden. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is inſufficiert to increaſe 
and amplify theſe remarks, to confirm and improve theſe rules, 
and to illuminate the ſeveral pages. Watts. 
MPLIFY. v. a. Frequently with the particle oz. 1. To 
ſpeak largely in many words; to lay one's ſelf out in dif- 
2. To form large or pompous repreſentations. 
(1.) When you affect to amplify on the former branches of 
a diſcourſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of con- 
tracting the latter, and prevent yourſelf in the moſt important 
part of your — * Watts's Logick. 

(2.) An excellent medicine for the ſtone might be conceived, 
by amplifying apprehenſions able to break a diamond. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have ſometimes been forced to amplify on others; but here 
where the ſubject is fo fruittul, that the harveſt overcomes the 
B . ſhortened by my chain. Dryden. 

amplifies, not mvents ; and as there was really a peo - 
ple called Cyclopcans, ſo they might be men of great ſtature, or 


* Pofe's Odyſſey. 


.. ˙ . . K :: ?:: !ſĩ.n . —ñ— 


Aurvra'riox. x. /. ſamputatio, Lat.] 


KA 
AMPLITUDE. . / (amplitude, Fi. amplitudo, Lat.] I, 
Extent. 2. Largenels ; greatneſs, 3. Capacity; 
extent of intellectual facuities. 4. Splendour ; 


grandeur ; dignity. 5. Copiouſneis z abundance. 6. 
Amplitude: of the range of a projectile, denotes the hori- 
onal line ſubtending the path in which it moved. 7. 
Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch oi the horizon, inter- 
cepied between the true eaſt and welt point thereof, and 
tus certre of the fun or ſtar at its rifing or ſetting, It 1s 
eaitern or ortive, when the ſtar riſes, and weſtern or occi- 
dugus, when the {tar ſets. The ealtern or weltern am- 
plitade, are alſo called northern or ſouthern, as they fall 
in the northern or ſouthern quarters of the horizon. 8. 
Magnetical amplitude, is an arch of the horizon contained 
bettycen the ſun at his riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of 
the compaſs; or, it is the difference of the riſing or ſet- 
ting of the lun, from the caſt or welt parts of the compaſs. 


Chambers. 
(1.) Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven 
and earth, is evidence of human 1gnorance. Glanwille. 


(2.) Men ſhould learn how ſevere a thing the true inquiſi- 
tion of nature is, and accuſtom themſelves, by the light of par- 
ticu'-;*, to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world 


AMY 


two parallel bones are concerned, the fleſh that between 
them muſt ay * be ſeparated before a uſe of the ſaw, This 
being done, ipe may be flackened, to give an opportuni 
of arching for the * blood veſſels, and ſecuring the — 
rhage at their mouths. After making proper applications to 
the ſtump, looſen the firſt ligature, and pull both the ſkin and 
the fleſh, as far as conveniently may be, over the ſtump, to co- 
ver it; and ſecure them with the croſs ſtitch made at the depth 
of half or three quarters of an inch in the ſkin. Then apply 
pledgets, aſtringents, plaiſters, and other neceſſaries. 
Chambers. 
The Amazons, by the am/utation of their right breaſt, had 
the freer uſe of their bow. Brown's Vuls. Err. 


A'MULET. . [amulette, Fr. amuletum, or amoletum, quod 


malum amolitur, Lat.] An appended remedy, or pre- 
ſervative: a thing hung about the neck, or any other 
part of the body, for preventing or curing of ſome par- 
ticular diſeaſes. 

That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view a conceit dero- 

tive unto himſelf ; yet herein he eſtabliſheth the doctrine of 
uſtrations, amulets, and charms. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

They do not certainly know the falſity of what they report; 
and their ignorance muſt ſerve you as an amulet againſt the 
guilt both of deceit and malice. Government of the Tongve. 


, . - 
an vet reduce the world to the narrownels of their minds. AmuRCo'sITY. 3. , [amurca, Lat.] The quality of less 


Bacon. 
(;.) With more than human gifts from heaven adorn'd, 
Pertections abſolute, graces divine, 
And am; litude of mind to greateſt deeds. Milton. 
(4.) In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it 
as in the power of princes, or eſtates, to add amplitude and great- 
ne ſs to their kingdoms. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(5.) You ſhould fay every thing which has a proper and di- 
rect tendency to this end; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulneſs of your diſcourſe, to your great de- 
lign; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. Mattis Logick. 


A'ueLy, adv. [ample, Lat.] 1. Largely ; liberally. 2. 


At large; without reſerve. 3. At large; copiouſly ; 
with a diftuſive detail. 
(1.) For whole well-being, 

So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 

Thou hatt provided all things. Milton. 

Tre evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, 
% cor411ce them: but they were reſolved not to be convinc- 
el: and to thoſe, who are reſolved not to be convinced, all 
motives, all arguments are equal. Atterbury, 

1. At return 

Of hin fo lately promis'd to thy aid, 

The woman's iced ; obſcurely then foretold, 
Now am lier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. IIilton. 

(J.) Some parts of a poem requ'r to te am! by written, and 
with all rhe force and elegance ct v winls 3 others muſt be caſt 
into ſhadows ; that is, paſſed over in nlence, or but faintly 


touched, Dryden's Du Freſuay. 


a word utcd only ia chirurgery. 
Amongit the cruizers, it was complained, that their ſurgeons 
were too active in amputaiinz tractured members. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
body. 'The uſual method of performing it, in the inftance of 
a leg, is as follovs. The proper part for the operation being 
four or five inches below the knee, the ſkin and fleſh are firſt to 
be drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from returning by 
a hgature two or three fingers broad: above this ligature another 
loole one is paſſed, for the gripe ; which being twitted by means 
of a ſtick, may he ſtraitened to any degree at pleaſure. Then 
the patient being conveniently ſitunted, and the operator placed 
to the inlide of the limb, which is to be held by one aſſiſtant 
above, and another below the part dengned for the operation, 
and the gripe ſufficiently twiſted, to prevent too large an hemor- 
rhage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, to be ſeparated from 
the bone with the diſmembering k ife. Then the perioftium 
being alſo divided from the bone with the back of the knife, 
/aw the bone aſunder, with as few ſtrokes as poſſible, When 


AN. article. 


or mother of any thing. Di. 


To AMU'SE. v. a. [amuſer, Fr.] 1. To entertain with 


tranquillity ; to fill with thoughts that engage the mind, 
without diſtracting it. To aivert implies ſomething 
more lively, and to pleaſe, ſomething more important. 
It is therefore frequently taken in a ſenſe bordering on 
contempt. 2. To draw on from time to time; ta keep 
* : as, he amuſed his followers with idle pro- 
miles. 

(1.) They think they ſee viſions, and are arrived to fome ex- 
traordinary revelations; when, indeed, they do but dream 
dreams, and amuſe themſelves with the fantaſtick ideas of a buſy 


imagination. Decay of Piet. 
I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 
amuſe himſelf with trifles. Walſh. 


Amu'SEMENT. . /. [amuſement, Fr.] That which :niu 


ſes ; entertainment. 
Every intereſt or pleaſure of life, even the moſt trifing amuſe- 
ment, 1s ſuffered to poſtpone the one thing neceſſary. Rogers. 
During his confinement, his amuſement was to give poiſon to 
dogs and cats, and ſce them expire by flower or quicker tor- 
ments. Pepe. 
I was left to ſtand the battle, while others, who had bette: 
talents than a draper, thought it no unpleaſant amuſemont to looł 


on with ſafety, whiltt another was giving them diverſion at thc 
hazard of his liberty. Swift? 


Amv'sSER. . J. [anuſcur, Fr.] He that amuſcs, as with 


talle promiſes, The French word is always taken in ar 
il ſenſe. 


To AMPUTATE. 2 a. [amputs, Lat.] To cut off a limb: Awv'srve. adj. [from amuſe.] That which has the powe: 


of amuſing. I know not that this is a current word. 


But amaz'd, 
Beholds th' amufive arch before him fly, 
Then vaniſh quite away. | Thomfc a. 


AmyY'GDALATE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.] Made of almonds. 
AMY'GDALINE. adj. (amygdala, Lat.] Relating to al- 


monds ; reſembling almonds, 


2 Saxon, cen, Dutch, eine, German.] The 
article indefinite, uſed before a vowel, or þ Mute Sec 
A. 1, One, but with leſs emphaſis ; as, there ſtands « 
houſe. - 2. Any, or ſome ; as, an elephant might ſwim in 
this water. 3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a, ſome par- 
ticular ſtate ; but this is now diſuſed, 4. Ax is ſome- 
times, in old authours, a contraction of and if. 5 
Sometimes a contraction of and before if, 6. Some- 
times it is a contraction of as . 

(r.) Since he cannot be always employed in ſtudy, reading 
and converſation, there will be many an hour, beſides what his 
exerciſes will take up, | Locke. 


A N A 
2.) He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the leaft 
1 8 loſs concerning any branch of it. Locke. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod, 
An honeit man's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 


It is certain that odours do, in a ſmall degree, nouriſh ; 
ee the odour of wine; and we ſee men an hungred do 
love to ſmell hot bread. 1 

(4.) He can't flatter, he ! 

An honeſt mind and plain, he muſt ſpeak truth ; 


4n they will take it ſo; if not, he's plain. Shakeſp. 
(5) — Well I know i | 

The clerk will ne er wear hair on's face that had it, 

Ike will an if he live to be a man. Shakeſ/. 


A N A 


If we might put the letters but one way, 
In that lean dearth of words, what old we ſay ? Dome. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen 1ambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 
AnaGra'MMATISM. 2. /. [from anagram.] The act or 
practice of making anagrams. | 
The only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchymy of wit could 
draw out of names, is anagrammatiſm, or metagrammatum, 
which is a diſſolution of a name truly written into his letters, as 
his elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial tranſpo- 
ſition, without addition, ſubſtraction, or change of any letter 
into different words, making ſome perfect ſenſe appliable to the 
perſon named, Camden. 


(6.) My next Phe? correſpondent, like Shakeſpeare's lion aq, nw umartisT. . , [from anagram] A maker of 


roars an it were any nightingale. 
, y nig gal 42755 
V. adv. [Aa.] A word uſed in the preſcriptions of phy- 
ick, importing the like quantity; as, wine and honey, 
7 or ana zii; that is, of wine and honey each two 
ces. 
OY In the ſame weight prudence and innocence take, 
Ana of each does the juſt mixture make. Comwvley. 
He'll bring an apothecary, with a chargeable _ 
anas. Daen. 
IVA. n. , Books fo called from the laſt ſyllables of their 
titles; as, Scaligerana T huaniana ; they are looſe thoughts, 
or caſual hints, dropped by eminent men, and collected 
by their friends, 
Axaca/MPTICK. adj. [araxaumlu.] Reflecting, or reflect- 
ed: an anacamptick (ound, an echo; an anacamptick hill, 
a hill that produces an echo. 
Axaca/uPTICKXS. #. /. The doctrine of reflected light, or 
catoptricks. It has no ſingular. 
AnacaTHA'RTICK. 2. /. [See CaTHARTICK.] Any me- 
dicine that works upwards. wincy. 
ANACEPHAL AO'SIS. n. /. [aranipanawor;.] Recapitula- 
tion, or ſummary of the principal heads of a diſcourſe. 
Die, 
Ana'CHORETE. 1) =. J [ſometimes viciouſly written ancho- 
Axa'cCHORITE. I rite; araxwern.] A monk, who, with 
the leave of his ſuperiour, leaves the convent for a more 
auſtere and ſolitary life, 
Vet lies not love dead here, but here doth ſit, . 
Vow'd to this trench, like an anachortite. Donne. 
AxXACHRONISM. 2. J. [from a and xew©-.] An errour in 
computing time, by which events are miſplaced with re- 
gard to each other. It ſeems properly to fignify an er- 
rour by which an event is placed too early ; but is gene- 
rally uſed for any errour in chronology. 
This leads me to the defence of the famous anachroniſm, in 
making ZEneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is certain, that 


the hero lived almoſt two hun years before the building of 
Carthage. 


in Pyramus and Thi 


anagrams. 


* 
To ANACRAMMUATIZ EH. v. 4. [anagrammatiſer, Fr.] To 


make anagrams. , 


Ax aAtErricx. adj. [(a] Comforting ; corrobo- 


rating: a term of phyſick. 

Analeptick medicines cheriſh the nerves, and renew the ſpirits 

and ſtrength. Quincy. 
Ana'LOGAL. adj. [from analogous.) Azalogous ; having 
relation. 

When I ſee many analagal motions in animals, tho' I can- 
not call them voluntary, yet I fee them ſpontangous, I have rea- 
ſon to conclude that theſe in their principle are not ſimply me- 
chanical. Hale. 

AxaLo'ciCaAL. adj. [from analogy.] 1. Uſed by way of 
analogy. It ſeems properly diſtiaguiſhed from analogous, 
as words from things ; analogous ſignifies having relation, 
and analogical having ihe Jars. a . relation. 
2. Analogous ; having reſemblance or relation. 

(1.) It 1s looked on only as the image of the true God, and 
that not as a proper likeneſs, but by analogical repreſentation. 

Stillingfleet. 

When a word, which originally ſignifies any particular idea 
or object, is attributed to ſeveral other objects, not by way of 
reſemblance, but on the account of ſome evident reference to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analc;:cal word ; 
fo a ſound or healthy pulſe, a found digeſtion, ſound !lcep, are 
ſo called, with alles to a ſound and healthy conſtitution ; 
but if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, this is b 
way of reſemblance to health, and the words are — 

Watts's Logick. 

(2.) There is placed the minerals between the inanimate and 

vegetable province, participating ſomething ana/ozical to either. 
Hal:'s Origin of Mankind. 

ANaLOo'GICALLY. adv. [from analcgical.] In an analogical 
manner ; in an analogous manner. | 

I am convinced, from the ſimplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is ſome one 
univerſal principle, running through the whole ſyſtem of crea- 

natal and congruous to their relative natures. 


Cheyne. 


Dryden. 
AxacLa'TiCks. =. ſ. [ a4 and Me.] The PW 4 of AnaLo'cicaLlness, 2. [from analogical,] The quality of 


refracted light, dioptricks. Ir has no ſingular. 
ANADIPLOYSIS. n. . [araSrm uns.) Reduplication ; a 
hgure in rhetorick, in which the laſt word of a foregoing 
member of a period becomes the firſt of the following ; as, 
be retained his wirtues amidſt all his misfortunes, misfor- 
tunes which only his virtue brought upon him. 
ANAGOGE'TICAL. adj. [arayuyn.] That which contributes 
or relates to ſpiritual elevation, or religious raptures ; 
myſterious ; elevated above humanity. Di#. 


. [anagogique, Fr.] Myſterious; ele- 


NACO'GICAL, ad, 
vated ; ien exalted. Di8. 


Axaco'ciealLY. ady. [from ana ical Myſteri : 
With religious . 4. e 8 


\NAGRAM. . / * and yeauuea.] A conceit ariſing 


irom the letters of a name tranſpoſed ; as this, of 


ili arm. N,. o, „ atto 
aborious man, Fon } 323 general to Charles I. a very 


Though all her parts be not in th* uſual place 
he hath yet the anagram: of a good mrs : 


being analogical ; fitneſs to be applied for the illuſtration 
of ſome analogy. | 

Ana'LoGIsM. #. . (aranoyiou;.] An argument from the 
cauſe to the effect. 

To Ana'LOG1zZE. v. a. [from analogy.] To exglain by 
way of analogy ; to form ſome reſemblance between dit- 
ferent things ; to conſider ſomething with regard to its 
analogy with ſomewhat elſe 

We have ſyſtems of material bodies, diverſly figured and 
ſituated, if ſeparately conſidered ; they repreſent the object of 
the defire, which is ana/2gized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cheyne. 

Ana'LOGOUs. adj. [(a and >4y@®-.] 1. Having analogy ; 
bearing ſome reſemblance or proportion; having ſome- 
thing parallel. 2. It has the word 70 before the thing to 


which the reſemblance is noted. 


(1.) Exerciſe makes things eaſy, that would be otherwiſe ve 
hard; as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds ; and then 

4 is ſomething analogous in the exerciſe of the mind, to that 
N 2 


L 
. 
* 


A N A AN A 


| of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate He was in logick a great critick, 
| and 3 F * L' Eftrange. Profoundly We in analytic ł. Hudibrat. 
Many important conſequences may be drawn from the ob- Analytick method takes the whole compounds as it finds it, 
ſervation of the moſt common things, and analogous reaſonings whether it be a ſpecies or an individual, and leads us into the 
tom the cauſes of them. Arbuthnet. knowledge of it, by reſolving into its firſt principles, or parts, 
( 2.) This incorporeal ſubſtance may have ſome ſort of exiſtence, its generick nature, and its ſpecial properties; and therefore it 
«1.alogous to corporeal exteniion : though we have no adequate is called the method of reſolution. Mattes Logich. 
conception — Locke. To ANALYZE. 2. a. [avxaxuw.] To reſolve a compound in- 

ANA'LOGY. / [avania. ] 1. Reſemblance between to its firſt principles. See AnaLYs1s, 

things with regard to ſome circumſtances or effects; as, Chymiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in ſome mea- 


learring is ſaid to eniighten the mind; that is, it is to the ſure, to analyze them, and take aſunder their heterogeneous 
rind what light is to the eye, by enabling it to diſcover Parts, in many 8 r we may, better than in 
that which was hidden before. 2. When the thing to _— us 8 of bodies wear, art having 
which the analopy is ſuppoſed, happens to be mentioned, _ r nature alone 


| to preſent th . oy 
analogy has After it the particles 2% or with ; when both © To nee — of any action into its laſt = 


the things are mentioned after analog y, the particle between ciples ; if it be inquired, why ſuch an action is to be avoided, 
or betwixt is uled. 3. By grammarians, it is uſed to the immediate anſwer is, becauſe it is fin. Norris's Miſcel. 
ienify the agreement of ſeveral words in one common When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubje& and predi- 
mode; as, from /cve is formed lowed, from hate, hated, cate, propolition, argument, act, object, cauſe, effect, adjunct, 
trom grieve, grieved. oppolite, Sc. then it is analyzed analogically and metaphyſi- 
(i.) From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath ever- cally. This laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
more held a preſcript form of common prayer, although not in ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of ſcripture. : 
all ti.295 every where the ſume, yet, for the moſt part, retain- Watts's Logick. 
tg tn lame analcey. Hooker. ANR ALTYTZI R. 2. /. [from To analyze.) That which has 
unt 1 here oblerve of extraordinary Revelation and pro- the power of analyzing. 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to Particular reaſons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be 
thoſe communications of God's will, that are requilite to fal- the true and univerſal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 
vation, = South. ANAMORPHO'SIS. . /. [ava and woepiw.] Deformation; 
(2.) if the body politick have any analogy fo the natural, an a perſpective projection of any thing, ſo that to the eye, 
act of r were neceſſary my hot diſtemper'd ſtate. : — at one point of view, it ſhall appear deformed, in ano- 
Gy analo:y with all other liquois and concretions, the form ther, an exact and regular repreſentation. Sometimes ir 


of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the ſame . 
with that of the preſent earth. Burnet's Theor. is made to 3 confuſed to the naked eye, and regu- 


If we make Juvenal expreſs the cuſtoms of our country, ra- lar, when viewed in a mirrour of a certain form. 

ther than of Ronmc, it is when there was ſome analogy betwixt ANA NAS. n. /. The pine apple. 3 

the cuſtoms. Dryden. 22 1 —_— = may 23 * three parts, 
As A L vs IS. n. , [Me. 1. A ſeparation of a com- and Tunnet- the embryos produced in the tubercles, at. 

pound body into the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts. 2. wwe yang whe ; the ſeeds in the tubercles are ſmall, and 

A confideration of any thirg in parts, ſo as that one par- "The 0 4 =_— Oral-thaped pine-apple, with u whitid 

ticular is firſt conſidered, then another. 3. A ſolution go TP, 4a] pine-apple „K pn 28 af — 

of any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its firſt apple, with ſmooth leaves. 4. "Win a 3 


| with ſhun 
elements 3 as, of a ſentence TO the ſingle words ; of 4 leaves, and ſcarce any ſpines on — 5 The 18 


. compgund word, to the particles and words which form loured pine. Miller. 
it; of a tune, to fingle notes; of an argument, to fim- Witneſs thou beſt anana, thou the pride 
ple propofitions. Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 
(1.) There is an account of dew failing, in ſome places, in The poets imag'd in the golden age. Thomſon. 


the form of butter, or greaſe, which grows extremely fetid ; ſo AVA NAS, wild. Ihe fame with penguin. See PENGUIN. 

that the analyſis of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be ANA PHORA. n. . [avapeez.) A figure, when ſeveral 

the be method of finding ſuch contents of the ſoil as are with clauſes of a ſentence are begun with the ſame word, or 

in the reach of the ſun. i Arbuthnot. ſound; as — Where is the aui? Where is the ſcribe ? 
(2.) A4nalyfis conſiſts in making experiments and oblervations, gere i; the dijputer of this world ? 


and in drawing general concluſions {rum tixm by induction, and : . 5 8 
admitting of no objections but uch as are taken from experi- ANAPLERO'TICK. adj. Large. That which fills up 


ments, or other certain truths. Newton's Opt. Anz vacuity ; uſed of applications which promote flc{h. 
(3-) We cannct know any thing of nature, but by an analyſis A'NARCH, . / [See Ax ARchxr.] An our of confu- 
of its true initial cauſes; till we know the firſt ſprings of natu- ſion. 


ral motions, we are ſtil} but ignorants. __ Glanville. 5 — Him thus the anarch old, 
ANnaLY'TICAL. adj [from analy/js.] 1. That which re- With fault ring ſpeech, and viſage incompos d, 
folves any thing into firſt principles ; that which ſepa- Anſwer'd. Milton. 


rates any compound. Sce ee 2. That which Nagy 2 . ore 2 [from anarchy.) Confuſed ; without 

proceeds by analyiis, or by taking the parts of a compound Tue or. Ox ; 

into diſtin& and particular conſideration. Fo 2 anger as chical on Rate of human nature, the 
(1.) Either may be probably maintained againſt the inaccu- he _ 1 8 lo material _ preſume to determine 

rateneſs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. ,, nar rs Sag KR upreme Spirit. Cheyne. 
(2.) Deſcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philoſophers ANARCHY. z. J [ag.] Want of government; a ſtate 

that went before him, in giving a particular and azalytical ac- In which every man is unaccountable ; a ſtate without 

count of he univerſal fabrick : yet he intends his principles but magiſtr acy. 


for hypotheſes. Glanville. | Where eldeſt night 
AnaLY'TICALLY. adv. [from analytical.) In ſuch a man- How 2 _— oy 
: ternal anarc An e NL 
ner as ſeparates compounds into ſimples. See Ax AL vs 18. Of endleſs — and by contuſion fland. Milton. 


AnaLly'TICK., adj. [ aranulr@.] The ſame manner of re- Arbi is but the firſt natural ſtep from anarchy, or 
ſolving compounds into the ſimple conſtituent or eom- the — te, the adjuſting power and being an effect 
ponent parts, applied chiefly to mental operations. and conſequence of maturer thinking. Sawift. 


AN A 


5 ARCA. . / [from a and p 
gy the whole ſubſtance 1s — 7 


mours. Ruincy, 

When the lympha ſtagnates, or is extravaſated under the ſkin, 
it is called an anafarca- Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Ax 134'rcoUs. adj. [from angſarca.] Relating to an ana- 
farca ; partaking of the nature of an anaſarca. 

A gentlexoman laboured of an aſcites, with an 1 
goelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. ; ſeman. 

AxAasSTOMA'TICK. _ [from a and gc α.] That which 
has the quality of opening the veſſels, or of removing 
obſtructions. 

ANASTOMO'SIS n. /. [from ave and riue.]) The inof- 
culation of veſſels, or the opening of one veſſel into ano- 
ther; as, of the arterics into the veins, 

ANASTROPEE. n. /. [ag, a prepoſterous 


A fort of dropſy, 
with pituitous hu- 


placing, 


A N C 

Hence when anatomifts diſcourſe, 
r . 
grant, if higher powers thi t, 

A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 

And that, for any thing in nature, 


Pigs might ſq love odes, dogs bark ſatire. Prior 


To Axa'Towurze. v. a. [avakyw.] 1. To diſſect an ani- 


mal; to divide the body into its component or conſtitu- 

ent parts. 2. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and by 
minute parts. 

1.) Our induſtry muſt even anatomize every particle of that 

» which we are to uphold. Hooker. 

(2.) I ſpeak but brotherly of him, but ſhould I anatomize 

him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep, and then mult 

look pale and wonder. Shakef. eare. 

dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis'd, 
AA into atoms truth anatomz'd. Denham. 


from dag. A figure whereby words which ſhould ANA'TOMY. . / [avalopiz.] 1. The art of diſſecting 


have been precedent, are poſtponed. 

ANATHEMA. n. /. IH] 1. A curſe pronounced 
by eccleſiaſtical authority ; excommunication. 2. The 
object of the curſe, or perſon curſed. This ſcems the 
original meaning, though now little uſed. 

(1.) Her bare anathemas fall but like ſo many bruta fulmina 
upon the ſchiſmatical; who think themſelves ſhrewdly hurt, for- 
ſooth, by being cut off from the body, whuch they chooſe not 
to be of. South's Sermons. 

ANAaTHEMA'TICAL. adj. [from anathema.) That which 
has the properties of an anathema ; that which relates 
to an anathema. 

AxATHEMA'TICALLY, adv. [from anathematical.] 


anathematical manner. 
To ANATHE MATIZE. v. a. [from anathema.] To pro- 


nounce accurſed by ecclefiaſtical authority; to excommu- 


nicate. 


the body. 2. The dottrine of the ſtructure of the b:dy, 
learned by diſſection. 3. The act of dividing any thing, 
whether corporeal or intellectual. 4 I he body ſtripped 
of its integuments ; a ſkeleton, 5. By way of irony or 


ridicule, a thin mea on. 

(r.) It is — fad, For mice ſua bilis ineft, habet et 
Auſca ſplenem ; whereas theſe parts anatomy hath not dilcovered 
in inſects. Brown's Vulz. Err. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much 
ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, as will for ever eſcape our obſerva- 
tion, P 
(2.) Let the muſcles be well inſerted and bound together, 1 2 
cording to the knowledge of them which is . 

. em. 

(3-) When a moneyed man hath divided his cheſts, he ſeem- 

eth to himſelf richer than he was: therefore, a way to amplity 


They were therefore to be anathematized, and, with deteſta- 


any thing, is to break it, and to make anat it in ſeveral 
tion, branded and baniſhed out of the church. —— Hammond. ps. omy of it in 


. Bacon. 
AvnaTI'FEROUS. adj. from anas and tro, Lat.] Produc- (4-) O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
ing ducks, Not in uſe. with a — 4 I would ſhake the world, 
If there be anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks forth And rouze from ſleep that fell anatomy, 
into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, they degenerate into mag- Which cannot hear a feeble lady's voice. Shakeſp. 
gots, which uce not them again. Brown's YVulg. Err. (5-) They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 


Avwa'TOC15M. . /. [anatociſmnus, Lat. aralowoucs.] 


ſpecies of uſury generally forbidden. 
\xaTo'MICAL. adj. [from anatomy. 
longing to anatomy. 
taught in anatomy; conſidered as the object of anatomy. 
3- Anatomized ; diſſected; ſeparated. | 
(1.) When we are taught by 
pletely in all its 


1. Relating or be- 


rates the veins, arteries, nerves, muſcles, membranes, &c. and 
ſhews us the ſeveral parts which go to the co 
cc.nplete animal. atts's Logick. 

(2-) There is a natural, involuntary diſtortion of the muſcles, 
which is the anato ical cauſe of laughter; but there is another 
caufe of laughter, which decency requires. Sqwift. 

(3-) The continuation of ſolidity is apt to be confounded 
WI 


„and, if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of 


matter, is little different from, hardneſs. Locke. 

AnaTo'MICALLY. adv. [from anatomical.) In an anato- 

mical manner; in the ſenſe of an anatomiſt ; according 
to the doctrine of anatomy. 

While ſome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 

no evidence of anger or fury, others — anatomically, 

and denied that part at all. Brown's Fug. Err. 


AxaToursT. x. /. | aralopds.] He that ſtudies the ſtructure 


of animal bodies, by means of diſſection; he that di- 


The 
accumulation of intereſt upon intereft ; the addition of 
the interelt due for money lent, to the original ſum. A 


2. Proceeding upon principles 


htion of a 


mere anatomy, a mountebank, ; 
A chread- bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 
A needy hollow-ey d, ſharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man. Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 


A'naTRON. =. /.. The ſcum which ſwims upon the molten 


glaſs in the furnace, which, when taken off, melts in the 
air, and then coagulates into common ſalt. It is like- 
wiſe that ſalt which gathers upon the walls of vaults, 


ick to view a thing com- A'nBuxY. ./ Sce AmBUrY. 


„ by the help of diviſion, it has the uſe of ANCESTOR. 3. /. La. „Fr.! On 
an anatomical knife. « Ch difſe&ts an animal body, and =_ n. . [ anceſtor at. anceſtre, Fr.] © 


from whom a perſon deſcends, either by the father or 
the mother. It is diſtinguiſhed from predecefer ; which 
is not, like anceſtor, à natural, but civil denomination. 
An hereditary monarch ſucceeds ro his anceffors : an 
elective, to his predeceſſors. 
And ſhe lies buried with her anceſtors, . 
O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ilept, 
Save this of hers. Shakeſp. Much ado about. Nothing. 
Cham was the paternal axce/tor of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
the grandfather of Nimrod; whoſe for. was Belus, the father of 
Ninus. Raleigh. 
Obſcure ! why pr'ythee what am I? I know 
My father, grandſire, and great grandſire too: 
If farther I derive my 5 — 
I can but guels beyond the fourth degree. 
The reſt os forgotten anceſtors, 


Were ſons of earth like him, or ſons of whores. Dryden. . 


vides the bodies of animals, to diſcover the various parts. A'NCESTREL. adj. [from anceſtor.) Claimed from anceſ- 
| tors; relating to anceſtors : a term of law, 

Limitation in actions anceftrel, was anciently ſo here in 
England, 


—— = 2 had been ſuffered to run 
courſe, without this. interruption, he might have 
doubled his > 7 "dual 


Hale, 


N e 


\ SersrRT. 2. . [from anceſtor) 1. Lineage; a ſeries 
oi aacellors, or progenitors ; the perſons who compoſe 
the lienger. 2 The honour of deſcent; birth. 

(r.) Phedon I hight, quot! he; and do advance 
line arceftry from tamous Coradin, a : 
Wo £11 to raiſe our houſe to honour did begin: Stenſer. 
A tenuceous adberence to the rights and liberties tranſmitted 
from a vile and virtuous azceftry, publick ſpirit, and a love 
of one's country, are the ſupport and ornaments of govern- 


a. ent. Addiſon. 
Say from what ſcepter d anceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathleſs fame? Toe 
(2.) Title and ace render a good man more illuſtrious, 
but an ill one more contemptible. Addiſon. 


A'xcuentey. n. / [from ancient, and therefore properly 
to be written encient;y.] Antiquity of a family; anci- 
ent dignity ; appearance or f root of antiquity. 

Woging, * and 3 is a Scotch jig, a meaſure 
and a cinque pace; the firit tuit is hot and haſty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding mannerly modeſt, as 
2 meaſure full of ſtate and a:chentry ; and then comes repen- 
tunce, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace faſter and 
fatter, till he tinks into his grave. Sbaleſp. 

AY NCHOR. / [anchora, Lat] 1. A heavy iron, com- 
poſed of a long ſhank, having a ring at one end to which 
the cable is faſtened, and at the other, branching out into 
two arms or flocks, tending upward, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its uſe is to hold the ſhip, by being 
fixed to the ground. 2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for 
any thing which confers ſtability or ſecurity. 3. The 
torms of ſpeech in which it is moſt commonly uled, 
are, to caſt arc bor, to lie or ride at anchor. 

(1.) He faid, and wept; then ſpread his ſails before 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman ſhore : 

Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor. Dryd. 
2.) Which hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul, both ture 
and ſtedfiſt, and which entereth into that within the veil. Heb. 
(3.) The Turkiſh general, perceiving that the Rhodians would 
not be drawn forth to battle at fea, withdrew his fleet, when 

caſting anchor, and landing his men, he burnt the corn. 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 

Ent'ring with the tide, 

He drop bis anchors, and his oars he ply d: 

Furl'd every ful, and drawing down the malt, 

His veſſel moor'd, and made with haulſers taſt. Dryg. 

Far from your capital my — reſides 

At Reithrus, and ſecure at auchor ids. Pope. 

To A'NCuoR. v. u. [from anchor.] 1. To caſt anchor; to 
lic at anchor. 2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. 

(1.) The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice; and yon tall azchoring bark 


Diminiſh'd to her cock. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Near Calais the Spaniards anchared, expecting their land- 
forces, which came not. Bacon. 
Or the ſtrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 
And aucher under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. Pope. 
(2.)— ————My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anciors on IIabel. Shakeſp. 


To A'NCHOR. v. a. 1. To place at anchor; as, he anchor- 
ed his ſhip. - 2. Jo fix on. 
( 2.) My tongue ſhould to my ears not name my boys, | 
Till that ny nails were anchor d in thine eyes. Shakeſþ. 
A'xcyor. 2. / Shakeſpeare ſeems to have uſed this word 
for anchoret, or an abſtemious recluſe perſon. 
To deſperation turn my truſt and hope ! 
An ancher's cheer in priſon be my ſcope! Shakeſp. 
A'xcHoR-HOLD. . , [from anchor and hold.) The hold 
cr faltneſs of the anchor; and, figuratively, ſecurity. 
'The old Engliſh could expreſs moſt aptly all the conceits of 
the mind in their own tongue, without borrowing from any; 
as for example: the holy ſervice of God, which the Latins 
called religion, becauſe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moſt people of Europe have borrowed the fame from them, 
they called 1 moſt fignrficantly eaz-faftneſs, as the one and only 
aſſurance and faſt anchor - bol i of our fouls health. Camden 


* 


Aſxcyuor-SMITH, . J [from anchor and ſinitb.] The 
maker or forger of anchiors. | 
Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe either forge or 
file, from the anchcr-ſmith to the watchmaker ; they all work. 
ing by the ſame rules, though not with equal exactneſs, and all 
uſing the ſame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. Moxon. 
A'XCHORAGE. 2. / [from anchor.) 1. The hold of the 
anchor. 2. The fet of anchors belonging to a ſhip, 
3- The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
(1.) Let me reſolve whether there be indeed ſuch efficacy in 
nurture and firft production; for if that ſuppoſal ſhould fail us, 
all our anchorage were looſe, and we ſhould but wander in a 


wild fea. Wotton. 
(2.) The bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 


Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchorage. Sbaleſy. 
ANCHORED. participial adj. [from To anchor.) Held by 
the anchor, 
Like a well twiſted cable, holding faſt 
The anchor'd veſſel in the loudeſt blaſt. Waller. 
A'xcuonrer. x. / [contrafted from anachoret,araxwerrs.] 
ANCHORITE, A recluſe ; a hermit; one that retires to 
the more ſevere duties of religion. | 
His poetry indeed he took along with him; but he made 
that an anchorite as well as himſelf. Sprat. 
You deſcribe fo well your hermitical ſtate of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 


rock, with a fine ſpring, or any of the accommodations that 
befit a ſolitary life. Pore. 


Ancwo'vy. . /. [from anchowa, Span. or anchice, Ital. of 
the ſame ſignification.] A little ſea-fiſh, much uſed by 
way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. Scaliger deſcribes the anche- 
wy as of the herring kind, about the length of a finger, 
having a pointed ſnout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but 
gums as rough as a ſaw. Others make it a ſort of ſardine, 
or pilchard ; but others, with better reaſon, hold it a pe- 
culiar ſpecies, very different from either. The fiſhing is 
chiefly in the night-time ; when a light being put on the 
the ſtern of their little fiſning veſſels, the anchowies flock 
round, and are caught in nets. Savary. 

We invent new ſauces and pickles, which reſemble the animal 


ferment in taſte and virtue, as the ſalſo- acid gravies of meat; 
the ſalt pickles of fiſh, anchovies, oyſters. Floyer. 

A'NCIENT. adj. [ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.) 1. Old; 
that happened long fince ; of old time; not modern. 
Ancient and old are diſtinguiſhed ; old relates to the durati- 
on of the thing itſelf, as, an old coat, a coat much worn; 
and ancient, to time in general, as, an ancient dreſs, a 
habit uſed in former times. But this is not always ob- 
ſerved ; for we mention old cuſtoms ; but though old be 
ſometimes oppoſed to modern, ancient is ſeldom oppoſed 
to mew but when new means modern. 2. Old; that 
has been of long duration, 3. Faſt; former. 

(1.) Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to 
the crown, in St. Edward's or William the Conqueror's days, 
did hold. The number and names of which manours, 8 all 
others belonging to common perſons, he cauſed to be written in 
a book, after a ſurvey made of them, now remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and called oomiday book ; and ſuch as by that book 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, are called 


ancient demeſnes. Comvell. 
* Wich the ancient is wiſdom, and in of days 
rſtanding 06, xii. 12. 


Thales affirms, that God comprehended all thi and 
that God was of all things the moſt ancient, becauſe he never 
had any beginning. Raleigh. 

Induſtry 
Thomſon. 


_ 71 2 ancient foreſt to his axe. 
3. thy fury : if I longer ſta 

We ſhall begin our ancient 9 Shakeſp - 
A'nctenT. . J [from ancient, adj.) 1. Thoſe that lived 


in old time were called arcients, oppoſed to the moderns. 
2. Senior; not in uſe. 


AND 


(1.) And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have made ; 
Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its end. 


Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they were his ancients. Hooker. 
A'ncienT. #. /. , 
formerly, of a regiment. 
was Ancient Piſtol ; whence in preſent uſe, enſign. 
(2.) This is Othello's ancient, as I take it, 

The ſame indeed, a very valiant fellow. 
A'yCIENTLY. adv. [from ancient.] la old times. 
Trebiſond anciently pertained unto this crown; now unjuſtly 
poſſeſſed, and as unjuſtly abuſed, by thoſe. who have neither 
title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney. 
The colewort is not an enemy, though that were ancient! 
received, to the vine only ; but to any other plant, becauſe it 
draweth ſtrongly the fatteſt juice of the earth. Bacon. 
A'nciENTNESS. 2. / [from ancient] Antiquity ; exiſt- 

ence from old times. 

The Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame ; they were called 
Saturnian from their axcientneſs, when Saturn reigned in Italy. 
Dryden. 
] 'The honour of an- 


Shakeſp. 


A'vcienTRY. 7. / [from ancient. 
cient lineage ; the dignity of birt 
Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moſt min- 
led, and moſt uncertain, Wherefore, moſt fooliſhly do the 
Frith think to ennoble themſelves, by wreſting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himſelf from an 
in certain. Spenſer on Solan 
There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientyy, ſtealing, fighting. Shakeſp. 
AxcLs. See ANKLE. 
A'vcony. n. / [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into 
the figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with 
two ſquare rough knobs, one at each end. Chambers, 
Axd. conjunction. 1, The particle by which ſentences or 
terms are joined, which it is not eaſy to explain by any 
ſynonimous word. 2. And ſometimes ſignifies though, 
and ſeems a contraction of and if. 3 In and if, the 
and is redundant and is omitted by all latter writers, 
(1.) Sure his honeſty 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thift, 
And borrow baſe, and ſome good lady's gift. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 


Spenſer. 


And make the age to come my own ? Cooley. 
The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind; 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. Dryden. 


It ſhall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of this nature 
n human life, and to ſettle the proper diſtinctions between the 
virtues and perfections of mankind, an thoſe falſe colours and 
reſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 

, Addifon. 

(2.) It is the nature of extreme ſelf- lovers, as they will ſet 
an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt their eggs. Bacon. 

(J.) I pray thee, Launce, an if thou ſeeſt my boy, 
Bid him make haſte. Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 

1xD1roN, z. [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted from 
band. iron; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or 
may ſupply the place of a hand.] Trons at the end of a 
re-grate, in which the ſpit turns; or irons in which 
wood 1s laid to burn. 


If you ſtrike an entire body, as an andiron of braſs, at the 
top, it maketh a more treble ſound, and at the bottom a baſer. 


. | os Bacon. 

OG TAAL. adj. [from arg and yir.] Having two 
lexes ; hermaphroditical. 

AiDrao'GyNALLY. adv. [from @ndrogynal.] In the form 
of hermaphrodites ; with two ſexes. 
. The examples hereof have u ne no real or new tran- 
— but were androgyrally born, and under ſome kind of 


, maphrodies, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
„ox Nous. adj. The ſame with androgynal. 
"FDROGTNUS. 1. [See AndroOGYNAL.] An herma- 
one that is 


Pore. 
(2.) He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre · eminence of Junias and 


1. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, 
2. The bearer of a flag, as 


ANGEL. z. [ Ay&2&-; angelus, Lat.] 


AN G 
Awo ron v. =. / [from amy and rie. The prac- 
tice of cutting human bodies. Diet. 


AN EC DOT E. ./ 1 1. Something yet unpubliſh- 
ed; ſecret hiſtory. 2. It is now uſed, after the French, 
for a biographical incident; a minute paſſage of private liſe. 

(1.) Some modern anecdvtes aver, 

He nodded in his elbow chair. Prior. 

ANnEMO'GRAPHY. . J. de- and yeatw.] The deſcripti- 
on of the winde. 

Ax E MONuETER. =. . [A. and wirew.] An inſtrument 
contrived to meaſure the ſtrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANE'MONE. /. |avwwmn.; The wind flower. 

Upon the top of its ſingle ſtalk, ſurrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ſtamina in 
the center; the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
ſurrounded with a copious down. The principal -:lours in 
anemonies, are white, red, blue, and purple ſometimes curiouſly 
intermixed. Miller. 

Wind flowers are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with broad and 
hard leaves, and thoſe with narrow and foft ones. The broad 
leaved anemony roots ſhould be pianted about the end of Sep- 
tember. Theſe with ſmall leaves mutt not be put into the ground 


till the end of October. Mortimer. 
From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Anemonies, auriculas, enrich'd 
With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. Thomſon. 


A'xEMOSCOPE. #. /. [anp®- and oxan®-.] A machine in- 
vented to foretel the changes of the wind. It has been 
obſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's gut proved very 
good anemoſcopes, ſeldom failing, by the turning the index 
about, to foretel the ſhifting of the wind. Chambers. 

AN ENT. prep. A word uſed in the Scotch dialect. 1 
Concerning; about; as, he ſaid nothing anent this par: - 
cular. 2. Over againſt ; oppoſite to; as, he li des anent 
the market-houſe. 


22 1. J. The ſpires or beards of corn. Dia 


Alx E URLSM. 2. J. [anverw.] A diſeaſe of the arteries, in 
which, either by a preternatural weakneſs of any part of 
them, they become exceſſively dilated, or by a wound 
through their coats, the blood is extravaſated amongit the 
adjacent cavities. Sharp. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blocd, as 
in an aneuriſm. Wiſeman. 

Ax“ W. ady. [from à and zew.] 1. Over agiin; another 
time; repeatedly. This is the muit common uſe. 


2. 
Newly ; in a new manner. | 
(1.) Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 
Be ilain, but pris'ners to the piu bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or, arm'd auexv, the tht invade, Dr ye. . 


That as in birth, in beauty you excel, 
The muſe might dictate, and the poet tell: 
Vour art no other art can ſpeak; and you 
To ſhow how well you play, muſt play azerw, Prr. 
The miſeries of the civil wir di, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging axezy 
in ſuch deſperate undertakings. £cddtlon. 

(2.) He who begins late, is obliged to form -xex- the whole 
diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire, new habits of lite, to practise 


2 
— 
Wy 


duties to which he is utterly a ſtranger. Rogers. 
AxrRa'cTUoOSE.} adj. [from anfractus, Lat.] Winding ; 


* * * _ 
mazy ; full of turnings and windig 


* 


? 
cr 


— 


AxrsAcCTuous. J 
paſſages. 

Behind the drum are ſeveral vaults and arfraf7usſe cavities in 
the ear-hone, to intend the leaſt found imaginable, that the 
ſenſe might be affected with it; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and vaults, how thc found is redoubled. Ray. 


ANFRA'CTUOU3NE:S. 2. / [from anfrafucts.] Fulneſs of 


windings and turnings. 


ANnNFrA'CTURE. 2. [from anfractus, Lat] A turning; a 


mazy winding and turning. 


Did. 
1. Originally 
a meſſenger. A ſpirit employed by God in the admini- 
tration of human affairs. 2, Angel is om times uſed in 


AN 8 


a bad ſenſc ; as, angels of darineſs. 
ture, ſometimes means man of God, prophet. 4. Angel is 
uſed, in the ſtyle of love, for a beautiful perſon, 5. A 
piece of money anciently coined and impreſſed with an 
angel, in memory of an oblervation of Pope Gregory, 
that the pagan Ang/i, or En liſh, were fo beautiful, 
that, it they were chriſtians, they would be Angeli, or 
angels. The coin was rated at ten ſhillings. 
(1.) Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meſſage ere he come. Shakeſ). 
Had we ſuch a knowledge of the conſtitution of man, as it 
is poſſible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we 
ſhould have a quite other idea of his eſſence. Locke. 
(2.) And they had a king over them, which was the angel 
of the bottomleſs pit. Rexelatious. 
(4. Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d on. 
Sir, as I have a foul, ſhe is an angel. Shakeſþ. 
el of gold, or what 


( 5.) Take an empty baion, put an ang | 
8 into it; then go ſo fo from the baſon, till you can- 


not ſee the angel, becaule it is not in a right line; then fill 
the baſon with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becauſe 


3. Angel, in ſcrip- 


of the reflection. Bacon. 
Shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impriſon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakeſp. 


A'xGEL. adj. Reſembling angels ; angelical. 
T have mark d 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
Start into her face; a thouſaud innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. 
Or virgins viſited by angel powers, 
With golden crowns and wreathes of heav'nly flow'rs. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
A'XGEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and lite. Reſ:mbling an 
angel. 
i In heay'n itſelf thou ſure wer't dreſt 
With that angel-like diſguiſe. 
A'xGEL-SHOT. n. / [perhaps progenty angle-ſhot, being 
folden together with a hinge.] Chain ſhot, being a cannon 
bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined together by 
2 Chain. 5 Dict. 
ANGELICA. n. /. ¶ Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name 
ol a plant. 
It has winged leaves divided into large ts ; its ſtalks 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel u 
the tops of the ſtalks, and conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by 
two large channelled feeds. 
The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured angelica. 2. Grea- 
ter wild anzelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain 
rennial angelica, with columbine leaves. Miller 
ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing) [ Aralia, Lat.] 
The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
roſe, which are naked, grownng on the top of the ovary : theſe 
flowers are ſucceeded by globular fruits, which are ſoft and 
ſucculent, and full of oblong ſeeds. | Miller. 
ANnGE'LICAL. adj. [ angelicus, Lat.) 1. Reſembling angels. 
2, Partaking of the nature of angels. 3. Belonging to 
angels; ſuiting the nature or dignity of angels. 

1.) It diſcovereth unto us the 2 works of God, and 
carrieth up, with an angelical ſwiftneſs, our that our 
mind, being informed of his viſible marvels, may continually 
travel upward. Raleigh. 

(2.) Others more mild 

Retreated in a filent valley, ſing 

With notes ancel/ical to many a harp, 

Their own heroick deeds, and hapleſs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton. 

(3-) It may be encouragement to conſider the pleaſure of ſpe- 
culations, which do raviſh and ſublime the thoughts with more 
clear angelical contentments. Wilkins's Dedalus. 

Axce'LICALNFSS. . [ſrom angelical.] The quality of 

being angelical ; reſemblance of angels; excellence more 
than human. 


ANGE'LiCx. adj. [angelicus, Lat. Partaking of the na- 
ture of angels; angelical ; above human. 


Shakeſ'. 


Waller. 


To Ax GER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Ancio'Locy. n. /. 


ANGIOMONOSPE R MOUS, 


AN G 


Here, happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 
Partake thou alſo. | 

My fancy form'd thee of angelicſ kind, 
Some emanation of th all beauteous mind. 


Miltw. 


A'xceLOT. 2. A muſical inſtrument, ſomewhat * 4 


bling a lute. 


ANGER. . / [a word of no certain etymology, but, 


with moſt probability, derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. 
ext; which, however, ſeems to come originally from 
the Latin ango.] 1. Anger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure 
of the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, with a 
preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke, 2. Pain, or ſmart, 
of a ſore or ſwelling. In this ſenſe it ſeems plainly de- 


ducible from angor. 
(1. Auger is like 
A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shakeſp. 
Was the Lord diſpleaſed againſt the rivers ? was thine anger 
againſt the rivers ? was thy wrath againſt the ſea that thou didit 
ride upon thine horſes and thy chariots of falvation ? 


Habb. iii. 8. 
Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, or at leaſt 
very like it. South, 


(2.) I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where the fir{ 
violence of my pain , and where the teſt anger and 
ſoreneſs ſtill continued, notwithſtanding the ſwelling of my foot. 

Temple. 
1. To make angry ; 
to provoke ; to enrage. 2. To make painful. 

(1.) Who would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which carrieth 


a good mind ? Hecker. 
- . Sometimes he anger, me, 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. Shakeſp. 

There were ſome late taxes and impoſitions introduced, which 


rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 
It anger d Turenne, once upon a day, 
To ſee a footman kick'd that took his pay. P 


ope. 
(2.) He turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, and argereth malign ulcers and pernicious im- 


poſthumations. Bacon. 


A'NGERLY. adv. {from anger.) In an angry manner; like 


one offended : it is now written angrily, 
Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly. Shakeſp. 
Such jeſter's diſhoneſt indiſcretion, is rather charitably to be 
piued, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
ſeriouſly to be confuted. Carew. 


AnG10'GrRAPHY. n./. [from ayſivor and yeagu.] A deſcrip- 


tion of veſſels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arterics, 
and lymphaticks. 

[from SY and .] A treatiſe or 
diſcourſe of the veſſels of a human body. 

adj. [from ayſov. ., and 
ewigua.] Such plants as have but one fingle ſeed in the 
ſeed- pod. 


Axc10'ToOwy. 2. / [from aſy and Thur, to cut.] A cut- 


ting open of the veſſels, as in the opening of a vein or 
artery. 


ANGLE. . / [angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] The ſpace in- 


tercepted between two lines interſecting or meeting, ſo as, 
if continued, they would interſe& each other. 

Angie of the centre of a circle, is an le whoſe vertex, or 
angular point is at the centre of a circle, and whoſe legs are two 
ſemidiameters of that circle. Stone's Dif. 


ANGLE. . / (angel, Germ. and Dutch.) An inftrumen: 
to take fiſh, conſiſting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 
She alſo had an angle in her hand; but the taker was ſo 
taken, that ſhe had f ing. $tdney. 
Give me mine angle, we'll to the river there, 
My muſick playing far off, I will betra 
Tawny finn'd fiſh ; my bending hook 
Their ſlimy jaws. 
The patient fiſher takes his filent ſtand, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 


n Shale 


Pope. 


ANG 1 


OB AXGLE. v. # [from the noun.) 1. To fiſh with a ervelty. Wit and malice conſpired to find out ſuch deatiis, 


. . : e of ſuch incredible an2uzh, that only the manger of 
. od and 2 2. * oy - you IF ſome inſinuating Ae, the puniſhment, death itielf the deliverance. South. 
artifices, as fiſhes are caught by . erpet 


„ iopry E 
e waters with the pre . . i 
42) If be ſpake as he anzled the peoples hearts : No muſick cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe. Dryer. 


| . A'ncuisHeD. adj. [from anguiſh. ] Seized with anguith ; 
it he were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome dangerous plot. Sidney. tortured ; exceſſively pained : not in uſe. 


This 6 ing brow of 2 g/l win Feel no touch 
eemi 5 
2 — all that "- did angle for. Shakeſþ. Of conſcience, but of tame, and be : 

The pleaſant*ſ angling is to ſee the fiſh | ; Anguiſb d, not that *twas fin, but that 'twas ſhe, Doane. 
Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, A'NGULAR. adj. from angle.] 1. Having angles or cor- 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; ners; cornered. 2, Confilting of an angle. 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shakeſþ. (1.) As for the figure of cryital, it is for the moſt part hex- 


AxGLE-ROD. . , [angel roede, Dutch.) The ſtick to agonal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confuſed matter, 
g which the line and hook are hung. from whence, as it were from a root, ai figures ariſe, even 
It differeth much in greatneſs ; the ſmalleſt being fit for a5 in the amethyſt and baſaltes. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
thatching of houſes ; the ſecond bigneſs is uſed for angle-rods, (2.) The diſtance of the edges of the knives from one another, 


"= x s i at the diſta. ce of four inches from the angular point, where the 
2126 Bacon. edges of the knives meet, was the eighth part Fm inch. 

He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furniſhes the whole ; Newton's Opticks. 

country with angle- Todi. Aadiſan. AncuLa'riTY. . from angular] The quality of be- 
A'xcLtR. 2. , [from angle.] He that fiſhes with an angle. ing angular, or having corners. : 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, A'NGULARLY. adv. [from angular.) With angles or cor- 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. ners. 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fiſhes, feed upon Another part of the ſame ſolution afforded us an ice angularly 
inſects; as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks with figured. Boyle. 
them. Ray. A'/NGULARNESS. 7. . [from angular.) The quality of be- 

AxGLICISM. #./. [from Anglus, Lat.] A form of ſpeech ing angular. 
peculiar to the Engliſh language ; an Engliſh idiom. A'xNGULATED. adj. [from angle]! Formed with angles 

They corrupt their ſtile with untutoured argliciſms. Milton. or corners. 

A'xcoBER. . /. A kind of pear. : | Topazes, amethyſts, or emeralds, which grow in the fiſ- 
A'xcouR. 2. J. Langor, Latin.] Pain. fares, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or ſhot into angulated figures; 

If the patient be ſurprized with a lipothymous angour, and whereas, in the ſtrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yellow, 

great oppreſs about the ſtomach, expect no relief from cordials. purple, and green pebbles. Woodward. 

Harvey. Axcuro'siTY. 2. J. [from angulovs.] Angularity; cor- 

\'SCRILY. adv. [from angry.] In an angry manner; fu- yered form. Dia. 
riouſly; peeviſhly. ; | A'xcuLous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked ; angular. 

. I will fit as quiet as a lamb; Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſolid bodies are 

1 will not ſtir, nor _wince, nor ſpeak a word, held together by hooks, and ar: vious involutions ; ſince the co- 
| Nor look upon the won angrily. : Shakeſp. herence of the parts of theſe will be of as difficult a concep- 

\NGRY. adj. [from anger.] 1. Touched with an ger; tion. Glanville. 


provoked. 2. It ſeems properly to require, when the ob- Axcu'sr. adj. [enguftus, Lat.] Narrow; trait. 

ject of anger is mentioned, the particle at before a thing, Av cus TAT ION. 4. J. [from anzu/tui.] The act of mak- 
ind 2072 before a perſon ; but this is not always obſerved. ing narrow; ftraitening ; the ſtate of being narrowed 
3. Having the appearance of anger; having. the effect The cauſe may be referred either to the grumouſneſs of the 
of anger. 4. In chirurgery, painful; inflamed ; ſmart- blood, or to obſtruction of the vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, 
ing. | | | by ſome anzuſtation upon it by part of the tumour, Wiſemar. 
(1.) Oh let not the Lord be angry, and Iwill ſpeak : perad- ANnHELa'T10N. #./. [anhelo, Lat.] The act of panting ; 
venture there ſhall be thirty found there. Gen. xvii. 30, the ſtate of being out of breath. 

_ (2.) Your Coriolanus is not much miſſed, but with his AnutLo'se. adj. [ anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath; panting ; 
'riends ; the commonwealth doth ſtand, and ſo would do, were labouring of being out of breath, Dix. 
he angry at it. 3 Shaleſteare. Ax IEN TED. adj. [ anneantir, Fr.] Fruſtrated; brought to 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourſelves, 


. * ; ? nothing. i 
rad, ag me hither : for God did ſend me before may ar * An1'caTs. adv. [from à for at, and night.] In the night 


[ think it a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two people of merit time, : : . a 
regard one another, ſo many ſcoundrels envy and are angry at Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier azzghts; my lady, takes 
them, Fabi great exceptions at your ill hours. Shateſp. 


(3.) The north wind driveth away rain: ſo doth an — A'x1L. 2. /. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and ſtalks indigo 
countenance a backbiting tongue. Prov. xxv. 23. is pr epared. 


(4-) This ſerum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of An1'LExEess. I 2. / [anilitas, Lat.] The ftate of being 
the blood, grows red and angry; and, wanting its due regreſs An1LiTY. : an old woman; the old age of women. 
_ the maſs, firſt gathers into a hard ſwelling, and, in a few A'/NItMABLE. adj. from animate.] That which may be put 

F -* ripens into matter, and ſo diſchargeth. Wiſeman. into life, or receive animation. Di. 

esu. #. . [angoifſe, Fr. angor, Lat.] Exceſſive pain Animapve'rsi0n. . . [animadverſio, Lat.] 1. Re- 
either of mind or body ; applied to the mind, it means proof; ſevere cenſure ; blame. 2. Puniſhment. When 
the pain of ſerrow, and is ſeldom uſed to ſignify other paſſions. the object of animadverſion is mentioned, it has the parti» 


Not all fo cheerful ſeemed the of ſight, cle on or upon before it. 3. In law. 4. Perception; 
As was her ſiſter; whether dread did dwell, power of notice; not in ule. | 
on ag usb in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy 24. (1.) He diſmiſſed their commiſſioners with ſevere and ſharp 
1 Virtue's but ang uiſb, when tis ſeveral, ani mad verſions. Clarendon. 
＋ occaſion wak'd, and circumſtantial ; (2.) When a bill is debating in parhament, it is uſual to 
"ue virtue's ſoul's always in all deeds all. Donne. have the controverſy handled by pamphlets on both fides ; with- 


ihe Boe F whole invention was as great as their out the leaſt animadver/ion upon the authors, | Say, 
ae 0 
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a bad ſenſe ; as, angels of darineſs. 3. Angel, in (crip- Here, happy creature, fair angelici Eve, 


{ ture, ſometimes means man of God, prophet. 4. is * i 

J uſed, in the ſtyle of love, for a beautiful perſon. 5. A 2 ng. Ru i then of IR OG * Pope 

piece of money anciently coined and impreſſed with an, 1 / A muſical inſtrument, ſomewhat reſem- 

angel, in memory of an oblervation of Pope Gregory, bling a lute. 

that the pagan Angli, or 12 were fo beautiful, ANGER. . / [a word of no certain ology, but 

that, if they were chriſtiahs, they would be Angeli, or with moſt probability, derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. 

angels. The coin was rated at ten ſhillings. | vert; which, however, ſeems to come originally from 
Some holy angel the Latin J 1. Anger is uneaſineſs or = Sr 


(1.) 
< 2 - — en Sbaleſo. of the mind, _ the receipt - any 2 ** 2 
Had we ſuch a knowledge of the conſtitution of man, as it preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke, 2. Fain, or imart, 
18 poſſible — have, > it is certain his Maker has ; we of a fore or ſwelling. In this ſenſe it ſeems plainly de- 


ſhould have a quite other idea of his eſſence. Locke. ducible from angor. * 
(2.) And they had a king over them, which was the angel (1) Anger is like 
of the bottomleſs pit. Revelations. A toll hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
(4-) Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d on. Self-mettle tires him. ; | Shakeſp. 
Sir, as I have a foul, ſhe is an angel. Shakeſþ. Was the Lord diſpleaſed againſt the rivers ? was thine anger 


) Take an empty baſon, put an angel of gold, or what againſt the rivers ? was thy wrath againſt the ſea that thou didit 
— into N till you can- e upon thine horſes and thy 1 


not ſee the angel, becauſe it is not in a right line; then fill Habb. iii. 8. 
the baſon with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becauſe Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient hatred, or at leaſt 
of the reflection. Bacox. very like it. South, 
Shake the bags (2.) I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where the firſt 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impriſon'd angels violence of my pain began, and where the greateſt anger and 
Set thou at liberty. f Shakeſd. ſoreneſs till continued, notwithſtanding the ſwelling of my foot. 
A'xGEL. adj. Reſembling angels ; angelical. Temple. 
IJ have mark d To A'xGER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To make angry; 

A thouſand bluſhing appantions to provoke ; to enrage. 2. To make painful. 
Start into her face ; a thouſand innocent ſhames 6. Who would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which carrieth 
In angel — ons — thoſe bluſhes. Shakeſp. ., mia 12 

Or virgins viſited by angel powers, 6 6 Sometimes he angers me, 
With golden crowns and wreathes of __— flow'rs. With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. Sbaleſp. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. There were ſome late taxes and 1 ions introduced, which 
A'NGEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and lile.] Reſembling an : — 
an el. | * 

n In heav'n itſelf thou ſure wer 't dreſt To ay footman kick'd that took his pay. ; Pope. 
With that angel- lib diſguiſe. | Waller. (2.) He turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 


A'NGEL-SHOT. 2. /, [perhaps N angle-ſhot, being bleed inwards, and angereth malign ulcers and pernicious im- 
folden together with a hinge. ] Chain ſhot, being a cannon poſthumations. on. 
bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined together by A'nctrLY. adv. {from anger.] In an angry manner; like 

Dic i 


2 Chain. : one offended : it is now written ang 
| | n. J [Lat. ca virtute. Why, how now, Hecat, . Shakeſp. 
ANGE'LICA. n. /. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name Such eder s di ecat, you ' * 7 — 


of a plant. 4. . — 

Ie has winged leaves divided into large ſegments z its fialks Pied, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel upon ſeriouſiy to be confuted. 1 5 Carew. 
the tops of the ſtalks, and conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by ANG10'GRAPHY. 8. /: — lter and page.] A deſcrip- 
two large channelled ſeeds. tion of veſſels in the body ; nerves, veins, arteries, 


The ſpecies are, 1. Common or manured angelica. 2. Grea- and lymphaticks. 
ter wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain Ancio'Locy. =. from e and Nye. ] A treatiſe or 


perennial angelica, with columbine leaves. | Miller. diſcourſe of the veſſels of a human body. 
ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing) — Lat.) ANGIOMONOSPE RMOUS. adj. [from ayſezor, u., and 
The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding in form of a ewvigua.] Such plants as have but one fingle ſeed in the 


) It diſcovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and tercepted 
| carrieth up, with an angelical ſwiftneſs, our eyes, that our if continued, they 


; ng to . 
angels; ſuiting the nature or di of angels. A'NGLE. =. /. [axgle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] The ſpace in- 
3 — a aro , Cabs, J * 


mind, being informed of his viſible marvels, may contin _ of the centre of a circle, is an whole vertex, or 
travel upward. gh. angular point is at the centre of a circle, whoſe legs are two 
(2.)— Others more mild | ſemidiameters of that circle. Stone's Dif. 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing ANGLE. *. . [ 4 G 5 and Dutch.] An inſtrument 


With notes angelical to many a harp, 
Their own heroick deeds, and hapleſs fall 
By _ of battle. Milton. 
(3-) It may be encouragement to conſider the pleaſure of 1 
culations, which do raviſh and ſublime the = with * a 
clear angelical contentments. Wilkins's Dedalus. 
AxGE'LICALNESS. . , [ſrom angelical.] The quality of 
being angelical ; reſemblance of angels ; excellence more 
than human. 
ANGE'LiCx. adj. [angelicus, Lat.) Partaking of the na- 
ture of angels; angelical ; above human. 4 


to take fiſh, arod, a line, and a hook. 


ANG ANI 


i ' Wit and malice conſpired to find out fuch deaths, 
9 1 —_—_ gl 29 1 1 by OE 4 1 1 r* of ſuch incredible anguiſh, that only the manner of 
R IG inſinu 


ey” as fiſhes are caught by 2 bait I was the 12 ag itielf | qa South. 
tifices, git . | /b fills his anxious bre 
(1.) hb ladies —_ * SITS Waller Not by buſineſs, nor compos'd by reſt : 
A 2 py — 4 ; No mu cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe. Dryden. 
; (2) SD i. AN * —— = Sidney. Anu -E D. adj. [from anguiſh. ] Seized with anguith ; 
A hem ; By 1e face tortured ; exceſſively pained : not in uſe. 
u Gomine brow of jufti Ty : Feel no touch 
_— —— Shakeſp. Ol conſcience, but of fame, and be 
The pleaſant'ſt angling is to ſee the fiſh Anguiſb d, not that twas ſin, but that twas ſhe, Done. 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, A\NGULAR. adj. [from angle. ] 1. Having angles or cor- 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; ners; cornered. 2, Conſiſting of an angle. 


So angle we for Beatrice. Shakeſþ. (1.) As for the figure of cryſtal, it is for the moſt hex- 
A'xcLE-ROD. #. / [angel roede, Dutch.] The ſtick to agonal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confuſed matter, 
which the line and k are hung. from whence, as it were from a root, angular figures ariſe, even 
It differeth much in greatneſs ; the ſmalleſt being fit for 5 in the — and baſaltes. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
thatching of houſes ; the ſecond bigneſs is uſed for angle-rods, (2.) The diſtance of the edges of the knives from one another, 
= in Chis, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. at the dĩſta. ce of four inches from the angular point, where the 
Bacon. G = 
- miracle, and furniſhes the whole exwton's Opticks. 
——s > 9 20 : Addiſon. AnGULa'rITY. 2. / from angular.) The quality of be- 
AER. 2. , [from angle.] He that fiſhes with an angle. ing angular, or having corners. : 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, A'nGULARLY. adv. [from angular.) With angles or cor- 
Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dryden. ners. 
Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fiſhes, feed upon Another part of the ſame ſolution afforded us an ice angularly 


inſets ; as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks with figured. Boyle. 
them. Ray. A'xGULARNESs. #. . [from angular.) The quality of be- 
AxcLictsM. #./. [from Anglus, Lat.] A form of ſpeech ing angular. 
peculiar to the IR age ; an Engliſh idiom. A'NGULATED. adj. [from angle] Formed with angles 
They corrupt their ſtile with untutoured angliciſms. Milton. or corners. 
A'xcoBeR. ». / A kind of pear. Topazes, amethyſts, or emeralds, which grow in the fiſ- 
A'ncour. 3. /. {angor, Latin.] Pain. ſures, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or ſhot into angulated figures ; 
If the patient be ſurprized with a lipothymous axgour, and whereas, in the ſtrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yellow, 
great oppreſs about the ſtomach, expect no relief from cordials. purple, and green pebbles. Woodward. 
— AxcvuLo'siTY. 2. /. [from angulous.) Angularity ; cor- 
AR x. adv. [from angry. ] In an angry manner; fu- nered form. Di. 
riouſly ; 2 : | A'xcuLovus. adj. [from 2 Hooked ; angular. 
: I will tt as quiet as a lamb; Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſolid bodies are 
I will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, held together by hooks, and argulous involutions; ſince the co- 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. | Shahkeſp. herence of the parts of theſe will be of as difficult a concep- 
ANGRY. adj. [from anger.) 1. Touched with anger; tion. Glawville, 


provoked. 2. It ſeems properly to require, when the ob- Axcu'sT. adj. [anguſtus, Lat.] Narrow; ſtrait. 
ject of anger is mentioned, the particle at before a thing, Ax cus TAT ION. n. J. [from anzu/tus.] The act of mak- 
and 2ith before a perſon ; but this is not always obſerved. ing narrow; ſtraitening; the ſtate of being narrowed. 
3. Having the appearance of anger; having the effect cauſe be referred either to the grumouſneſs of the 
of anger. 4. In chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; ſmart- blood, or to ion of the vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, 
ing. | by ſome anguſlation upon it by part of the tumour. Wiſeman. 
610 Oh let not the Lord be angry, and Iwill ſpeak : perad- Ax RELA T ION. . / [anhelo, Lat.] The act of panting ; 
venture there ſnall be thirty found there. Gen. xvii. 30, the ſtate of being out of breath. 
(.) Your Coriolanus is not much miſſed, but with his Ax HELOSs E. adj. [anhelus, Lat.) Out of breath; panting ; 
3 3 the common wealth doth ſtand, and ſo would do, were Jabouring of being out of breath. Di. 
2 1 * 2 * adj. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruſtrated; brought to 
— 1 W — An1'caTs. adv. [from à for at, and night.] In the night 
[ think i henever „ time. | | 
regard abated . 5 — II — —— Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier azights; my lady, takes 
them Fabi 


b great exceptions at your ill hours. Shakeſp. 
(3-) The north wind driveth away rain: ſo doth an _ A'x1L. =. /. The ſhrub from whoſe leaves and ſtalks indigo 
countenance a backbiting tongue. Prov. xxv. 23. is prepared. 


(4-) This ſerum, being accompanied by the thinner of An1'LENEss. J 2. / [anilitas, Lat.] The ftate of bein 
the blood, grows red — 2nd, 4 its red. neat AnrLiTY. ; 24 woman; 5 old age of women. , 
Fs the maſs, firſt gathers into a hard ſwelling, and, in a few A'nimaBLe. adj. [from animate.) That which may be put 

4 7%, Tipens into matter, and fo diſchargeth. Viſeman. into life, or receive animation Dic. 
"GUISH. . . [angoifſe, Fr. , Lat.) Exceſſive pain AniMmapve'ss10n. #. . [animadverſio, Lat.] 1. Re- 
either of mind or » # applied to the mind, it means proof; ſevere cenſure ; blame. 2. Puniſhment. When 


the pain of ſerrow, and is ſeldom uſed to ſignify other paſſions. the object of animadverſion is mentioned, it has the parti - 
Not all fo cheerful ſeemed the of fight, | cle on or upon before it. 3. In law. 4. Perception 

— was her ſiſter; whether dread did dwell, power of notice; not in uſe. 
2 in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy 2a. (1.) He diſmiſſed their commiſſioners with ſevere and ſharp 
B rtue's but anguiſh, when tis ſeveral, animad ver ions. Clarendox. 
77 Ccalion walt d, and circumſtantial ; (2.) When a bill is debating in parliament, it is uſual to 
They jy © * foul's always in all deeds all. Dane. have the controverſy handled by pamphlets on both fides ; with- 
Vo. mon: whoſe invention was as great as their out the leaſt animadver/ion upon the authors, Swift. 
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(3) An eccleſiaſtical cenſure, and an eccleſiaſtical animad- 
verſion, are different things; for a cenſure has a relation to a 
ſpiritual puniſhment, but an animad4ver/ion has only a reſpect 
to a temporal one; as, degradation, and the deliveri the per 
ſon over to the ſecular court.  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(4.) The foul is the _—— which hath animadver- 
ion and ſenſe properly lo called. Glanville. 
Antwapve'rSive. adj. [from animadvert.] That has the 
power of perceiving ; percipient : not in uſe i 
The repreſentation of — 45 to the ſoul, — „ ee 
Derive peinciple, 15 conveyec motions m on ne- 
== An, of ſenſe. F f Glanville. 
Atimabveasiventss. #./. [from animadverſſve.] The 
power of animadverting, or making judgment. Di#. 
T. ANIMADVER |. v. n. [animadverto, Lat.) 1. To 
paſs cenſures upon. 2. To inflict puniſhments. In both 
enſes with the particle pn. 


(1.) I ſhould not animadvert on him, who was a painful 


obſerver of the decorum of the ſtage, if he had not uſed ex- 
treme ſeverity in his judgment of the incomparable Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 

(2.) If the Anthour of the univerſe anzmadwerts upon men 
here below, how much more will it become him to do it upon 
their entrance into a higher ſtate of being? Grew. 
AxtMWADVERTER. # /. {from animadvert.] He that paſſes 


cenſures, or inflicts puniſhments. ; 

God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a ſevere animadverter uon, 
ſuch as preſume to partake of thoſe myſteries, without ſuch a 
preparation. 2 South. 

ANIMAL. /. [animal, Lat.) 1. A living creature cor- 
poreal, diſtin, on the one fide, from pure ſpirit; on 
the other, from mere matter. 2. By way of contempt, 
we ſay of a ſtupid man, that he is a fupid animal. 

(1.) Animals are ſuch beings, which, beſides the power of 
growing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables 
have, are endowed alfo with ſenſation and ſpontaneous motion. 
Mr. Ray gives two ſchemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 

| Sanguineous, that is, ſuch as have blood, which breathe either 

b 


* having either 
Iwo ventricles in their heart, and thoſe either 
ſViviparous, : 
Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
| \ | Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds ; 
| Oviparous, as birds. 
But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoiſes, and 


lerpents. 
Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except the whale kind. 
| Exfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
{ Greater, and thoſe cither, 
Naked, 
[ Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails, 
\ Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſn, Cc. 
(Covered with a tegument, either 
Cruftaceous, as lobſters and crab-fiſh. 
Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets; | 
Bivalve, as oyſters, muſcles, cockles ; 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &c. 
_Lefler, as inſects of all forts. 
Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
Hoof „»hich are either 
[Clover fron or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs ; 


2 "ih 


i... 


Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
| Two principal parts, called biſulca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as ſwine ; 

Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud ; divided into 

| Such as have perpetual and bollow horns, 
Beet-kind, 

Sheep. kind, 
{ \ Goar-kind. 
Such as have ſolid, branched and deciduous horns, as 
| the deer-kind. 

Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the hinoceros and hippopo- 
& 


0 


te mus. 


awed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
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Two parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind ; 
Many toes or claws ; either 
Undivided, as the elephant ; 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes ; 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in reſpe& of their teeth, are divided into ſuch as have 
Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw ; 
1 e greater, which have 
A ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the cat- kind; 
4 | Alonger ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
(The lefler, the vermin or weazel kind. 

Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are phy. 

tivorous, and are called the hare kind. Kay. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, as being 
near of the ſame ſpecifick gravity with the animal juices, and 
as conſiſting of the ſame with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, 
water, falt, oil, earth; all which are contained in the ſap they 
derive from the earth. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Some of the animated ſubſtances have various organical or 
inſtrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a ſpring of life within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, 
fiſhes, and inſects ; theſe are called animals. Other animated 
ſubſtances are called bles, which have within themſelves 
the principles of anothey ſort of life and growth, and of ya- 
rious uctions of leaves and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in plants, 
herbs, and trees. Watts's Logich. 

ANIMAL. adj. [animalis, Lat.] 1. That which belongs 
or relates to animals. 2. Animal functions, diſtingu'ſhed 
from natural and wital, are the lower powers of the mind, 
as, the will, memory, and imagination. 3. Animal life 
is oppoſed, on one ſide, to intellectual, and, on the other, 
to vegetable. 4. Animal is uſcd in oppoſition to ſpiritual 
or rational ; as, the animal nature. 

(.) There are things in the world of ſpirits, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confuſed ; fuch as their union with ani- 
mal nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and 
their converſe with each other. Watts's Logich. 

ANniMAa'LCULE. # /. [animalculum, Lat.] A ſmall animal; 
particularly thoſe which are in their firſt and ſmalleſt fate. 

We are to know, that they all come of the ſeed of animal- 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 


Ax IuA LIT Y. 2. /. from animal.) The ſtate of animal 


exiſtence. 

The word animal firſt only ſigniſies human animality. In 
the minor propoſition, the word animal, for the fame reaſon, 
ſignifies the auimality of à gooſe : thereby it becomes an ambi- 
guous term, and unfit to buiid the concluſion upon. Matt,. 


To ANIMATE. v. a. [anime, Lat.] 1. To quicken; to 


make alive; to give life to: as, the ſoul animates the 
body; man muſt have been animated by a higher pow- 
er. 2. To give powers to; to heighten the powers or 
effect of any thing. z. To encourage; to incite. 
(2.) But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ſtrings with vocal foul: inſpire; 

Whether the learn d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 

None can record their heav'nly praiſe fo well 

As Helen, in whole eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell. Dry. 

(3-) The more to animate the people, he ſtood on high, from 
whence he might be beſt heard, and cried unto them with a loud 
Voice. Knolles. 

He was animated to expect the papacy, by the prediction of 


a ſoothſayer, that one mould ſucceed pe Leo, whoſe na e 
ſhould be Adrian. Bacon. 


A'NtMATE. adj. (from To animate.) Alive; poſſeſſing ani- 


mal * | 

All bodies have ſpirits and matical within them; 
but the main differences 8 animate 9 are 
two : the firſt is, that the ſpirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themſelves, and are Sr, o- in veins and ſecict 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, the ſpirits have 
not only branches, but certain cells or ſeats, where the princi- 
pal ſpirits do reſide, and whereunto the reſt do reſort: but the 
fpirits in things inanimate are ſhut in, and cut off by the tan- 
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| ious one to another, as air is in 
— ane ] Bacon. 
8 5 Nobler birth 
reatures animate with ife, _ 
pe — ſenſe, reaſon, all ſummꝰ d up in man. Milt. 
There are ſeveral _—_— uſed againſt atheiſm and idolatry ; 
ſuch as the viſible mar of. divine wiſdom and neſs in t 
works of the creation, the vital union of ſouls with matter, 


and the ad: irable ſtructure of animate bodies. Bentley. 
A'ximaTED. participial adj. [from animate.] Lively; 
vigorous. : : 
Warriours ſhe fires with animate ſounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. Pope. 
A'xiMATENESS, #. /. (from animate.) The ſtate of being 
animated. Dic. 


Ax IMATION. 2. ,. [from animate.) 1. The act of animat- 
ing or enlivening. 2. The ſtate of being enlivened. _ 
(1.) Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third 
day's work. They are the firſt producat, which is the word of 
animation. Bacon. 
(2.) Two general motions in all azimation are its beginning 
and encreaſe ; and two more to run through its ſtate and de- 
clination. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
A'x1MaT1VE. adj. [from animate.) That which has the 
power of giving lite, or —_— Et 
Anima'tor. 2. / [from animate.] That which gives life; 
or any thing analogous to life, as motion. N 
Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreſſions of their motor, and, if not fettered b 
their gravity, conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein they 


beſt unite to their animator. ; Brown. 
Axino'se, adj. [animoſitas, Lat.] Full of ſpirit ; hot; 
vehement. | Die. 
Anino'szNEss. . /. [from animoſe.] Spirit; heat; ve- 
hemence of remper. Die. 


Antno'siTY. 2. /. [animofitas, Lat.] Vehemence of ha- 
tred ; paſſionate malignity. It implies rather the diſpoſi- 
tion to break out into outrages, than the outrage itſelf. 

They were ſure to bring paſſion, animaſity, and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence ſoever they had from others. 
Clarendon. 
If there is not ſome method found out for allaying theſe 
heats and animqſities among the fair ſex, one does not know to 
what outrages may proceed. | Addiſon. 
No religious ſect ever carried their averſions for each other 
to greater heights than our ſtate parties have done: who, the 
more to inflame their paſſions, have mixed religious and civil 
animofities together; borrowing one of their appellations from 
the church, Swift. 

A'v188. . %. [aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies of apium or — 
with large ſweet ſcented ſeeds. This plant is not wo 
propagating in England for uſe, becauſe the ſeeds can be 

ad much better and cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

Der N nots 
omy tier matters o „ ju t, , 
and faith : theſe ought ye to have done, not to leave 
other undone. Matt. xxiil. 23. 

AvxeR. x. /, [ancker, Dut.] A liquid meaſure chiefly 
uſed at Amſterdam. lt is the fourth part of the awm, 
and contains two ſtekans; each ſtekan conſiſts of ſixteen 
mengles ; the mengle being equal to two of our wine 
quarts. Chambers. 

AvKLE. n. /. [ancleop, Sax. anckel, Dutch.] The joint 
which joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much ſwelled and ulcerated on the in- 


ſide, in ſeveral places. Wiſeman. 
My fimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, 
T Ab enters at the toes ; 
t then ſhe mounts by juſt degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs and knees. Prior 


AXT E- zo E. 2. /. [from ankle and bone, ] The bone of 


the ankle. 
40 Lie ſhin-bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is made by ſha- 
wing one half of the leg with a ſingle » the ankle- 


* 
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boxe will ſhew itſelf by a ſhadow given underneath, as the knee. 
Peacham, 


A'nNaLIsT. . J [from annals.] A writer of annals. 


Their own annalift has given the ſame title to that of 
i Atterbury. 


Srmium. 
A'NNALS. 2. /. without fingular number. [ annales, Lat.] 


Hiſtories digeſted in the exact order of time; narratives 
in which every event is recorded under its proper year, 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph ! the tedious arrals of our fate 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day wou'd ſooner than the tale be done Dryden, 
We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumſtances of diſ- 
treſs, will not act and argue thus; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers. 


A'nnaTs. . , without fingular. [annates, Lat.] 1. Firtt 


fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt fruits paid of ſpiritual liv- 
ings, is after one year's profit. Cowell. 2, Maſſes ſaid in 
the Romiſh church for the ſpace of a year, or for any 
other time, either for the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, or 
for the benefit of a perſon living. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To AnnE'aL. v. a. [zlan, to heat, Saxon.] 1. To heat 


glaſs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through. 2. 
To heat glaſs after it is blown, that it may not break. 
3- To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as to give it the 
true temper. 
(x.) But when thou doſt anneal in glaſs thy ſtory, 

— then the light and glory 

More rev rend grows, and more doth win, 

Which elſe ſhews watt'riſh, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 

When you purpoſe to anneal, take a plate cf iron made fit 
for the oven ; or take a blue ſtone, which being made fit for 


the oven, lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. Peacham. 
Which * own inward ſymmetry reveal d, 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs ann,] d. Dryden. 


To ANNEX. v. 4. [annecto, annexum, Lat. annexer, Fr.] 


1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed a codicil to his 
will. 2. To unite ; as, a (ſmaller thing to a greater; as, 
he annexed a province to his kingdom. 3. To unite & 


poſteriori ; annexion always preſuppoting ſomething : thus 
we may ſay, puniſhment is annexed to guilt ; but not 
guilt to puniſhment. 
(3-) Concerning fate or deſtiny, the opinions of thoſe learn- 
ed men, that have written thereof, may be ſafely received, had 
not thereunto annexed and faſtened an inevitable neceſſity, 
made it more general and univerſally powerful than it is. 
Raleigh. 
Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
But juitice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton. 
I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office; 
I ſpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per- 
ſon. Dryden. 
He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex — 
neſs always to the exerciſe of it. Atterbury. 
The temporal reward is annexed to the bare performance of 
the action, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers. 


Anne'x. n. / [from To annex.) The thing annexed ; ad- 


ditament. 

Failing in his firſt attempt to be but like the higheſt in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the ſame on carth, and 
hath accordingly aſſumed the annexes of divinity. Brown. 


AnxBXA“T ION. #. /. [from annex 1. Conjunction; ad- 


dition. 2. Union; act or practice of adding or uniting. 
(1.) If we can return to that charity and peaceable 1 
neſs, which Chriſt ſo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promiſe, that the whole body will be full of light, Matt. vi. 
that all other chriſtian virtues will, by way of concomitance or an- 
nexation, attend them. Hammond. 
(2.) How annexations of benefices firſt came into the church, 
whether by the prince's authority, or the pope's licence, is a ve- 
ry great diſpute, Aylaffe's Parerzon, 
O 2 
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Ax xBXTIONM. u. / [from annex.) The act of annexing; 
addition. . 
It is neceſſary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion 
of ſuch penalties as will overbalance temporal pleaſure, Rogers. 
Axxt'xmenT, z. J [from annex.) 1. The act of annex- 
ing. 2. The thing annexed. | 
2.) When it falls, 
Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boitt rous ruin. Shakeſp. 
Annuaitantt. adj. [from annihilate.] That which 
may be reduced to nothing ; that which may be put out of 


exiſtence. 

7% ANNIHILATE. v. a. [ad and nibilum, Lat.] 1. To 
reduce to nothing; to put out of exiſtence. 2. To de- 
ſtroy, ſo as to make the thing otherwiſe than it was. 3. 
To annul ; to deſtroy the agency of any thing. 

(1.) It is impoſſible for any body to be utterly annihilated ; 
bus that as it was the work of the nears ag of God, to make 
ſomewhat of nothing; ſo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn ſomewhat into nothing. Bacon. 

Thou taught't me, by making me 
Love her, os doth negle& both me and thee, 
T invent and practiſe this one way, t' annihilate all three. 
Donne. 

He deſpaired of God's mercy; he, by a decollation of all hope, 
annhilated his mercy. Brown's Vulgar Er rours. 

Whoſe friendſhip can ſtand againſt aſſaults, ſtrong enough to 
annihilite the friendihip of puny minds; ſuch an one has 
reached true conſtancy. South. 

Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge was created, and 
when the buſineſs was done, diſbanded, and anmhilated. 

Woodward. 

(2.) The flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annibi- 
lated, this place, fo as no man can find any mark or memory 
thereof. Ralet-h. 

(3.) There is no reaſon, that any one commonwealth ſhould 
annihilate that whereupon the whole world has » Feoker. 

Axninila'TiON. n /. [from anmhilate.] The act of re- 
ducing to nothing. The ſtate of being reduced to no- 


thing. 


God hath his influence into the very eſſence of things, without | 


which their utter anmbilation could not chooſe but follow. 
Floacker. 


That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain, 
Is to be valu'd in the midſt of pain: 
Anmhilation were to loſe heav'n more: 
We are not quite exil'd, where thought can ſoar. Dr, den. 
AxxIVE'RSARY, 2. / [anniverſarius, Lat.] 1. A day ce- 
lebrated as it returns in the courſe of the year. 2. The 
act of celebration, or performance, in honour of the an- 
niverſary day, 3. Anni verſary is an office in the Romiſh 
church, celebrated not only once a- year, but which ought 
to be ſaid daily through the year, for the ſoul of the de- 
ccaſed. Ayliſſes Parergon. 
(1.) For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, 
the primitive chriſtians met at the places of their martyrdom, to 
praiſe God for them, and to obſerve the anniverſary of their 


lufferings. | Siullin» fleet. 
2.) Donne had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made 
immortal in his admirable auniverſaries. Dryden. 


ANNIVE'«SARY, adj. [anniverſarius, Lat.] Returning with 
the fevolution of the year; annual; yearly. 
The heuven whirled about with admirable celerity, moſt con- 
ſtantly finithing its aztwver/er; viciſſitudes. Ray. 
They deny giving any worthip to a creature, as inconſiſteut with 
chrittianity ; but confeſs the honour and eſteem for the martyrs, 
which they expreſſed by keeping their anniverſary days, and 
recommending their example. Stilling fleet. 


ANNO DOMIN!/. [Lat.] In the year of our Lord; as, 
anno domini, or A. D. 17513 that is, in the ſeventeen 
hundred and fifty - firſt year from the birth of our Saviour. 

Awrxo'tsaxce. . , [from anney, but not now in uſe.] 
It hath a double fignification. Any hurt done either to a 
publick place, as highway, bridge, or common river, or to a 
private, by laying any thing that may breed infection, by en- 
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croaching, or ſuch like means. The writ that is brought upon 
this tran n. See NUSANCE, the word now uſed. Blount. 
A'NNOLIS. . J. An American animal like a lizard. 
AnnoTa'TiON. n. J [ annotatio, Lat] Explications or re- 
marks written upon books ; notes. 
It might appear very improper to publiſh aznotations, with. 
out the text itſelf whereunto they relate. Boyle. 
AnnoTa'Tor. 2. / [Lat.] A writer of notes, or annota- 
tions; a ſcholiaſt; a commentator. 
I have not that reſpect for the annotators, which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton on the Claſſichs. 
To ANnNOo'UNCE. v. 4. [annoncer, Fr. annunc ie, Lat.] 1. 
To publiſh ; to proclaim, 2. To pronounce ; to declare 
by a judicial ſentence. 

(1.) Of the Meſſiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Announc'd by Gabriel with the firſt I knew. Milton. 

(2.) Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 
Who model nations: publiſh laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 

To ANNOY. v. a. [arnmyer, Fr.] To incommode; to 
vex; to teaze ; to moleſt. 

Woe to man; each outward thing annoys him; 

He heaps © lvl grief, that moſt — him. Sidney. 

Her joyous preſence and {ſweet company, 

In full content he there did long enjoy; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealouſy, 
His dear delights were able to annoy. 

As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, anney the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. Milton. 
Inſects ſeldom uſe their offenſive weapons, unleſs provoked : 

let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray. 
ay no'y. 1. J. [from the verb.] Injury; moleſtation ; trou- 
le. 

Sleep, Richmond, ſleep in peace, and wake in joy; 

Good angels guard thee from the boar's annoy. Shahkeſf. 

All pain and joy is in their way 
The things we — bring leſs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy; 

Eut in themielves they cannot ſtay. Donne. 

What then remains, but, after paſt annoy, 

To take the good viciſſitude of joy. Dryden. 

Ax NOYAN CE. x. /. [from annay.] 1. That which annoys; 

that which hurts. 2. The ftate of being annoyed; or 
act of annoying. 

(1.) A gran, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious ſenſe. Shakeſpeare. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 


Fairy Queen. 


corn. : Mer timer. 
(2.) The ſpit venom of their poiſoned hearts breaketh out to 
e annoyance of others, | Hoc ker. 
The greateſt annoyance and diſturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thoſe two things, force, or fraud. Scuth. 
For the further azzoyance and terrour of any beſieged place, 
they would throw into it dead bodies. Wilkins. 


AnvoO'YER. x. J. [from Te annoy.] The perſon that annoys. 
A NNUAL. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.] 1. That 
which comes yearly. 2. That which is reckoned by the 
year. 3. That which laſts only a year. 
(1.) Annual for me, the grape, the roſe, renew, 
juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. Pope. 
(2.) The king's maje 
Does purpoſe honour to you; to whic 
A thouſand pounds a-year, annual ſupport, 
Out of his grace he adds. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
(3-) The dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are 
a. nual, ſeemeth to be cauſed by the over-expence of the ſap; 
which being prevented, they will ſuperannuate, if they ſtand 
Every tree may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſ. 2-0 
Y, in ſome ſenſe, aid to be an annual plant, 
both leaf, flower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat * was 
ſuperinduced over the wood the laſt year. Ray. 
A'NNUALLY. adv. [from annual.] Yearly ; every year 
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two drachms, they thought it ſufficient to ſignify a heart ; 


8 the heart at one year two drachms, that is, 1. 


an ounce; and unto — annually 
Ne . of one drachm. hep rown's Vulgar Errours. 
The whole ſtrength of a nation is the utmoſt that a prince can 
raiſe annually from his ſubjects. Swift. 

Axwu'tranT, #./. [from annuity.) He that poſſeſſes or 

ives an annuity. 

ANNUITY. 1. J. eure, Fr.] 1. A yearly rent to be 
paid for term of lite or years. The differences between a 
rent and an annuity are, that every rent is going out of 
land; but an annuity 3 only the. granter, or his 
heirs, that have aſſets by deſcent. The ſecond difference 
is, that, for the recovery of an annuity, no action lies, but 
only the writ of annuity againſt the granter, his heirs, or 
ſucceſſors; but of a rent, the ſame actions lie as do of land. 
The third difference is, that an annuity is never taken for 
aſſets, becauſe it is no freehold in law ; nor ſhall be put 
in execution upon a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute ſtaple, or 
elegit, as a rent may. Cowell. 2. A yearly allowance. 

(2.) He was y known to be the fon of one earl, and 
brother to er, who ſupplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

To Annu'L, v. a. [from nullus.] 1. To make void; to 
nullify ; to abrogate ; to aboliſh. 2. To reduce to no- 
thing ; to obliterate. | 3 

(1.) That which gives force to the law, is the authority that 
enacts it ; and whoever deſtroys this authority, does, in effect, 


annul the law. ers. 
(2.) Light the pure work of God to me's extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annull'd, which might in part my grief have eas d. Milton. 


A'xxULAR. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of a 
ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, riſe up, he 

has tied — nn, bones by — * ligaments. * . 


A'xxuLarY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of 
rings | 
Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulury cartilages, that the des of it may not flag 
and fall together. 


AxNULET, 2. /. [from annulus, Lat.] 1. A little ring. 
2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diſtinction, 
which the fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his 
coat of arms. 3. Annulets are allo a part of the coat-ar- 
mour of ſeveral families; they were anciently reputed a 
mark of nobility and juriſdiction, it being the cuſtom of 
prelates to receive their inveſtiture per baculum & annulum. 
4. In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare members, in the 
Dorick capital, under the quarter round, are called annu- 
lets. 5. Annulet is alſo ale for a narrow flat moulding 
common to other parts of the column; ſo called, becauſe 
it en-ompaſſes the column round. Chambers. 


Te ANNU'MERATE. v. 2. [ annumero, Lat.] To add to a. 


tormer number; to unite to ſomething beforementioned. 

AxxuviERA'TION. 2. / [annumeratio, Lat.] Addition to a 
former number. 

To ANNU'NCIATE. v. 4. [arnuncie, Lat.] To bring 
tidings; to rclate ſomething that has fallen out: a word 
not in popular uſe. ö 

Anxuncia'TiON-pay. 1. /. [from annunciate.] The da 
celebrated by the church, in memory of the angel's 
ſalutation of the bleſſed virgin; ſolemnized with us on 
the twenty-fifth of March, 

Upon the day. of the anzunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour: and all the feſ- 
tivals of the year. | Taylor. 

A'\ooynz. adj. (from à and s,] That. which has the 
power of mitigating pain. 

Yet durſt ſhe not too deeply probe the wound, 

As hoping till the nobler parts were ſound : 

But ſtrove with anodynes t afſuage the ſmart, 

And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. 

1 


Dryden, 
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Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are ſuch 
things as relax the tenhon of the affected nervous fibres, as de- 
coctions of emollient ſubſtances; thoſe things which deſti oy the 

icular acrimony which occaſions the pain, or what deadens 
the ſenſation of the brain, by procuring . Arbuthnot . 


To ANOINT. v. a. [oindre, enoindre; part. cint, enoint, Fr. 


1. To rub over with unctuous matter, as, oil, or ungu- 
ents. 2. To ſmear; to be rubbed upon. 3. To conſe- 
crate by unction. 
(1.) Anointed let me be with deadly venom. Shakeſp. 
Thou ſhalt have olive trees throughout all thy coaſts, but thou 
ſhalt not anoint thyſelf with the oil: for thine olive ſhall caſt his 
fruit. Deut. xxviii. 40. 
(2.) Warm waters then in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour d to waſh his body, joint by joint, 


And fragrant oils the ſtiffen d limbs anoint. Dryden. 
(3.) ———- I would not ſee thy ſiſter, 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs. Shakeſpeare. 


Ano'1nTER. 2. [from ancint.] The perſon that anoints. 
Ano'MAL15M, 2. J from anoma.y.] Anomaly ; irregularity ; 


deviation from the common rule. D:4, 


ANnoMaAL1'STICAL. adj. from anomaly.] Irregular ; applied 


in aſtronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the 
earth paſſeth through its orbit, diſtin from the tropical 
ear 


Ano'Maiovs, adj. [a priv. and vwar®-.] Irregular ; out of 


rule ; deviating from the general method or analogy of 
things: It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating 
from the common rules of inflection; and, in aſtronomy, 
to the ſeemingly irregular motions of the planets. 

There will ariſe anomalous diſturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alſo in military officers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with ſome characters of every ſpeech, 
you may at pleaſure make him underſtand azomalcus promur.ci- 
ation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to 
which we may join that azomalous body, quickſilver, or mer- 
cury. Lecce. 


Ano'MALOUSLy. adv. [from anomalcus.) Irregularly; in a 


manner contrary to rule. 
Eve was not folemnly begotten, but ſuddenly framed, and 
ly proceeded from Adam. Brown's Vulzar Err. 


anomalouſl 
ANO'MALY. ». /. [ anomalie, Fr. anomalia, Lat. awoyantr.] 


Irregularity ; deviation from. the common rule. 

If we ſhould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as ſuch monſters have been ſeen, we mult charge this upon 
a peculiar ai and baſeneſs of nature. South, 

I do not purſue the many pſeudographies in uſe, but intend 
to ſhew how moſt of theſe anomalies in writing might be avoided, 
and better ſupplied. Eclaer. 


A'xomr, . [a priv. and e.] Breach of law. 


If fin be good, and juit, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no ſin, no anomy. Brambam again Hobbes. 


Ano'n. adv. Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of 


ſpeaking for in one, that is, in one minute; Skinner from a 
and nean, or near; Minſhew from on on.) I. Quickly; 
ſoon ; in a ſhort time. 2. Sometimes; now and then; 
at other times. In this ſenſe is uſed ever and anon, for 
now and then. 


(1.) A little mow, tumbled about, 

Anon, becomes a mountain. Shakeſpeare. 
Will they come abroad anon? 

Shall we fee young Oberon? Ben. Johnſon. 


However, witneſs, Heay'n ! 

Heav'n, witneſs thou anon while we diſcharge 

Freely our part. Milton. 
He was not without deſign at that preſent, as ſhall be made 


out anon; meaning by that device to withdraw himſelf. Claren. 


Still as I did the leaves inſpire, 
With ſuch a purple light they ſhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 


And ſpreading ſo, would flame anon. Waller. 
(2.) Full forty days he paſs'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in thady vale, each night, 
Or harbour'd in one cave, is not revealed. Milton 
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Avo'xy ous. adj. [a pric. and d. Wanting a name. 
Thete animalcules ſerve alſo for food to another anonymous in- 
ſect of the waters. ; 5 Ray. 
They would forthwith publiſh flanders unpuniſhed, the au- 
thors being anonymous, the immediate publiſhers thereof ſculk- 
ing. Notes on the Dunciad. 


Axo/xYMOUSLY. adv. [from anonymous.] Without a name. 


| would know whether the edition is to come out anonymouſly, 
among complaints or ſpurious editions. Swift. 


AnNOKEXY. 2. / [anmgtia.] Inappetency, or loathing of 
food. uincy. 

Axo'rner. adj. [ſrom an and other.] 1. Not the ſame. 
2. One more ; a new addition to the former number. 3, 
Any other; any one elſe. 4. Not one's ſelf, 5. Wide- 
ly different; much altered. f 
(.) He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diſorder, 
mutt of neceſſity find another riſe of government than that. 


Locke. 
(2.) A fourth? | 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of doom? 
Anether yet —a feverth ! I'll fee no more. Shakeſpeare. 


(J.) If one man fin againſt another, the judge ſhall judge 

hum. 1 Samuel, ll. 25. 
Why not of her? preferr'd above the reſt, 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love profeſs d; 

So had another been, where he his vows addreſs d. Dryden. 

(4.) A man ſhall have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, and his 
whole concernments ſo far, that he can weep his ſorrows with 
another's eyes ; when he has another heart beſides his own, both 
to ſhare, and to ſupport his grief. South, 

(5.) When the ſoul is beaten from its ſtation, and the mounds 
of virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another thing from 
what it was before. South. 

Axo'/THERGAINES. adj, [See AxOTHERGUEsSS.] Of an- 
other kind. This word I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the haſty fool, I might have had 
an'thergaines huſband than Dametas. Sidney. 

Axo'TH# GUESS. adj. [This word, which though rarely 
uſed in writing, is ſomewhat frequent in colloquial lan- 
guage, I conceive to be corrupted from another guiſe ; 
that is, of a different gute, or manner, or form.] Of a 
different kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It uſed to go in anothergueſs 
manner in thy time. Ar buthnot. 

A'NSATED. adj. [anſatus, Lat.] Having handles; or ſome- 
thing in the form of handles, 

To ANSWER. v. =. [The etymology is uncertain ; the 
Saxons had andrpauan, but in another ſenſe ; the Dutch 
have antwweerden.] 1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. 
2. To ſpeak in oppoſition. 3. To be accountable for : 
with for. 4. To vindicate ; to give a juſtificatory ac- 
count of: with for. 5. To give an account. 6. To 
correſpond to; to ſuit with. 7. To be equivalent to; 
to ſtand for ſomething clie. 8. To ſatisfy any claim or 
petition, of right or juſtice, 9. To act reciprocally. 
10. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to ſomething elle. 
11. To bear proportion to. 12. To perform what is en- 
deavoured or intended by the agent. 
with. 14. To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed event. 
15. To appear to any call, or authoritative ſummons ; 
in which tenſe, though figuratively, the paſſage follow- 
ing may be, perhaps, taken, 16. To be over-againſt 
any thing. 

(1.) Are we ſuccour'd? are the Moors remoy'd ? 
A::fwwer theſe queitions firft, and then a thouſand more. 
Anſwer them altogether. 

(2.) No man was able to anſ tber him a word. Matt. xxu. 46. 
If it be ſaid, we may diſcover the elemen ingredients of 
things, I anſe<ver, that it is not neceſſary that ſuch a diſcovery 
ouid be practicable. Boyle. 

(3.) Thoſe many had not dared to do evil 
Ii the Art man that did th' edit infringe 
Had an{wer'd for his deed. Shakeſpeare. 
dome men have ſinned in the principles of humanity, and mult 

anſwer fcr not being men. Brown's Vulg ar Errours, 


13. To comply 
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If there be any abſurdity in this, our author muſt anſwer for 
it. Locke. 
(4.) The night, ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, made little 
impreſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot anſwer for my family, 
Sur. 
( 5.) How they have been ſince received, and ſo well If Rr : 
let thoſe anſwer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of ſuch wiſe counſel. Temfl-, 
He wants a father to protect his youth, 
And rear him up to virtue. You mult bear 
The future blame, and anſwer to the world, 
When you refus'd the ealy honeſt means 
Of taking care of him. Southern. 
(6.) As in water face anſawereth to face, fo the heart of man 
to man. Prov. xxvii. 19. 
(7.) A feaſt is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry: 
but money anſwereth all things. Eccl. x. 19. 
(8.) Zelmane with rageful eyes bade him defend himſelf; for 


no leſs than his life would anfever it. Sidney. 
Revenge the jeering and diſdain'd contempt 
Of this proud king, who ſtudies day and night 
To anſwer all the debt he owes unto you, 
Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. Shakeſp. 
Let his neck arnſaper for it if there is any martial law in the 
world. Shakeſpeare. 
Men no ſooner find their appetites unanſwered, than th 
complain the times are injurious. Raleizh, 


hat yearly rent is ſtill paid, even as the former caſualty itſelf 

was wont to be, in parcel meal paid in and anſwered. Bacon, 
(9.) Say, do'ft thou yet the Roman harp command? 

5 den 


Do the ſtrings anſwer to thy noble hand ? Dryden, 
(10.) There can but two things create love, perfection and 
anſwer, on our part, 1. Admiration; 


uſefulneſs; to which 


and, 2. Deſire: and both theſe are centered in love. Taylor. 
(11.) Weapons muſt needs be dangerous things, if they an- 
ſwered the bulk of ſo prodigious a perſon. wift, 


(12.) Our is, to chooſe out the moſt deſerving objects, 
and the moſt likely to anſwer. the ends of our charity; and 
when that is done, all is done that lies in our power: the reſt 


muſt be left to providence. Atterbury. 
(13.) He dies that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered. Shakeſpeare. 


* Jaſon followed her counſel, whereto, when the event 
anſwered, he again demanded the fleece. Raleigh. 

In operations upon bodies for their verſion or alteration, the 
trial in great quantities doth not anſwer the trial in ſmall : and 


fo deceiveth many. Bacon. 
(15.) Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, with 
thy uncovered body, this extremity of the ſkies. Shakeſpeare. 
(16.) Fire anſwers fire, and by their paly beams, 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shakeſpeare. 


A'nswer. u. , [from To anſewer.] 1. That which is ſaid, 
whether in ſpeech or writing, in return to a queſtion, or 
poſition, 2, An account to be given to the demand of 
juſtice. 3. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited 
againſt a perſon. 

(1). It was a right anſwer of the phyſician to his patient, 
that had fore eyes: If you have more pleaſure in wine than in 
your ſight, wine is good. Locke. 
How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without be- 
ing able to give a ready anſwer to the queſtions which he ſhal] 
they put to us, about r and the afflicted the hungry and 
the naked, the ſick and impriſoned ? Atterbury. 

(2.) He'll call you to fo hot an anſwer for it, 

That you ſhall chide your treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare. 

(3-) A perſonal anſwer ought to have three qualities; it ought 
to be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be abſolute and 
unconditional ; it ought to be clear and certain. Aylife. 


A'NSWER-JOBBER. . J. [from anſwer and jobber.] He that 
makes a trade of writing anſwers. 
What diiguſts me from having any thing to do with anſever- 
jobbers, is, that they have no conſcience. Swift. 
A'NSWERABLE. adj. [from anſwer.) 1. That to which 
a reply may be made; that which may be anſwered ; as, 
the argument, though ſubtle, is yet an/werable. 2. O- 
bliged to give an account ; obliged to anſwer any demand 
of juſtice; or ſtand the trial of an accuſation. 3. Corre- 


ANT 


. Proportionate ; ſuitable. 5. Suitable; 
ed. 6 * 1 7. 7 Pap wang 
| ief of every kindred or famil anſwer - 
Ct bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, at all 
. to be juſtified, w he ſhould be required, or charged 
with any treaſon or felony. ; S; enſers State of Ireland. 
Will any man * that if a phyſician ſhould _— 
-ribe poiſon to all his patients, he cannot be juſtly punithe 
— anſeterable only to God ? ö g f Sawift. 
He cannot think ambition move juſtly laid to their charge, 
than to other men, becauſe that would be to make church go- 
vernment anſauer able for the errours of human nature. Sæwiyt. 
(3.) It was but ſuch a likeneſs as an 1 
anſwerable enough in ſome features and colours, _—_— in 
daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying ſuch 
= to be regiſtered among the worthies, brought forth 
children ants 3 _ to thoſe that begot them. Raleigh. 
ny 


Vs thy knowledge anſwerable ; add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call'd charity, the ſoul 

Of all the reft. Milton. 

(5-) The following, by certain eſtates of men, arſwerable 
to that which a great perſon himſelf profeſſeth, as of ſoldiers to 
him that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 


taken even in monarchies. ; acon. 
If an able ftyle I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs. Milton 


(6.) There be no kings whoſe means are anſwwerable unto 

other mens defires. : 5 Raleigh. 

(7.) That, to every petition for things needful, there ſhould 

be tome anſwwerable ſentence of thanks provided particularly to 

follow, is not requiſite. Hooker. 

A'ySWEr ABLY. adv. [from anſwerable.) In due propor- 
tion ; with proper correſpondence ; ſuitably. 

The broader ſeas are, if they be entire, and free from iſlands, 

are anſauerably deeper. Brerewood on Languages. 

1 bears light ſorts, into the atmoſphere, to a er or leſſer 

height, anſwerably to the greater or leſſer intenſeneſs of the heat. 

Woodward. 

A'xsWERABLENESS. #. J. [from anſeerable.) The quality 


of being anſwerable. Die. 


A'xswERER, 2. from agi r.] 1. He that anſwers; he 
that ſpeaks in return to what another has ſpoken. 2. He 
that manages the controverſy againſt one that has written 
firſt. 

1.) I know your mind, and I will ſatis 
do it like a niggardly anſwerer going no further than the bounds 
of the queſtion. _ Sidney. 

(2.) It is very unfair in any writer toe employ ignorance and 
malice together; becauſe it gives his anſtuerer double work. 

Swift. 

unius imagines, not with- 


it, neither will I 


Avr. n. / [æmerr, Sax. which 


out probability, to have been firſt contracted to æmt, and Ax TARKTHRITICK. . 


then ſoftened to ant.] An emmet ; a piſmire. A ſmall 
inſet that lives in great numbers together in hillocks- 
We'll ſet thee to Zhool to an ant, to teach thee there's no 
l:b'ring in the winter. 
Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 
Where when the ſeveral labourers I ſee 
For children, houſe, proviſion, taking pain, f 
They're all but ants, carrying eggs, ſtraw, and grain. Donne. 
Learn each ſmall peoples genius, policies ; 
The at's republick, and the realm of bees. Pot e. 


AnTa'con1sT. 2. /. (ai and aywridu. 


mperfect glaſs doth give, 


A'nTEACT. 2 / [from ante and ac. 


AN T 
Thoſe who have ſeen ant-hillacks, have eaſily perceived thoſe 
ſmall heaps of corn about their neſts. Addiſon . 


An*T. A contraction for and, jt, or rather, and if it; as, 


an't pleaſe you ; that is, and if it pleaſe you. 
1. One who con- 
tends with another ; an opponent. It implies generally 
a perſonal and particular oppoſition. 2. Contrary. 3. 
In anatomy, the antagoni/? is that muſcle which counter- 
acts ſome others. 8 
1.) Our antagoniſts in theſe controverſies may have met wi 
4 9 Hoo 
- What was ſet before him, 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, ke till perform'd, 

None daring to appear antagonift. Milton. 
It is not fit, that the hiſtory of a perſon ſhould appear, till the 


| 45/2 both of his antazo.ufts and adherents be ſoftened and 
ubdued. 


Addiſon. 

(2.) The ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are under five feet; 

ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as are above fix. Theſe we look 

upon as the two extremes and antagomſs of the ſpecies ; con- 
ſidering all thoſe as neuters, who fill up the middle ſpace. 1 

Addiſen. 

(3-) A relaxation of a muſcle muſt produce a ſpaſm in — 


tagoniſt, bec auſe the equilibrium is deſtroyed. Arbuthnot. 
To ANTa'GON1ZE. v. #. [av and aywiw.] To contend 
againſt another. Di. 


ANnTALGICK. adj. [from al, againſt, and %., pain.] 


That which ſoftens pain; anodyne. 


ANT ANACLA'SIS. n. /. [Lat. from asd, from aa 


rexaaw, to drive back.] 1. A figure in rhetorick, when 
the ſame word is repeated in a different, if not in a con- 
trary fignification ; as, In thy youth learn ſome craft, that 
in old age thou mayſft get thy living without craft. Craft, 
in the rſt place, ſignifies ſcience or occupation; in the 
ſecond, deceit or ſubtilty. 2. It is alſo a returning to 
the matter at the end of a long parentheſis ; as, Shall that 
heart (which does not only feel them, but hath all mation of 
his life placed in them) ſhall that heart, 7 /ay, &c 

Smith's Rhetorick, 


ANTAPHRODI'TICK. adj. [from al, againſt, and Ag, 


Venus.] That which is efficacious againſt the venereal 


diſeaſe. 


ANTAPOPLE'CTICK. adj. (ail, againſt, and awowantic, an 


apolexy.] Good againſt an apoplexy. 


ANTA'RCTICK. adj. [ai, againſt, and 2910+, the bear or 


northern conſtellation.] The ſouthern pole, ſo called, as 
oppoſite to the northern, 


Downward as far as antarctich. ' Mitten. 
They that had fail'd from near th” antarctic pole, 

Their treaſure ſafe, and all their veſſels whole, 

In fight of their dear country ruin'd be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or tea. Waller. 


[all, againſt, and Zeb, the gout. ] 
Good againſt the gout. 


AXTASTHMA'TICK. adj. [from aſ and d. Good againſt 


the aſthma. 


Shakeſreare. 4NTE. A Latin particle ſignifying &efore, which is frequently 


uſed in compoſition ; as, antediluvian, befure the flood; 
antechamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 
A former act. 
NTEAMBULA'TION, 7. / [from ante and ambulatio, Lat.) 
A walking before. Dizt. 


An'.uran. . J. [from ant and bear.) An animal that feeds To ANTECE'DE. v. . [from ante, before, and ceds, to 


ON ants, 
Divers 


fore are called in Engliſh ant-bears. 

A'NT-HILL, or HILLOCK. 1. J. [from ant and hill. ] The 
_ protuberances of earth in which ants make their 
neſts, 


28 into an ant- bill, will be ſtained with 
3 decau ants n their ſting? iquor 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. * 


s feed upon inſects; and ſome live wholly 
upon them; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants, which there- did not long antecede its motion. 


To precede ; to go before. 
It ſeems conſonant to reaſon, that the fabrick of the world 
Hale. 


Ray. AnTECE'DENCE. ». / [from antecede.] The act or ſtate of 


going before; precedence. 

It is impoſſible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becauſe there 
is neceſſarily a pre-exiſtence of the ſimple bodies, and an ante- 
cedenee of their conſtitution preceding the exiſtence of mixed 
bodies. Hale. 


Ray. ANTECE'DENT, adj. [antecedens, Lat.) 1. Going before; 


A N 1 ANT 


1 5 . adj. [ach, againſt, and nuiw, to vomit.] Th 

ecedine. Autecedent is uſed, I think, on'y with regard ANTEME TICK. 44% ; 7 
bh time > lar, with regard both to time and place. 2. which has the power of calming the ſtomach ; of pre- 
It has 70 before the thing which is ſuppoſed to follow. venting or ſtopping vomiting. | 

(.) To aſſert, that God looked upon Adams fall as a fin, ANTEMU'NDANE. adj. [ ante, before, and mundus, the world | 
anc puni'hed it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it That which Was before the creation of the world. 
was impoſſible for him not to fall, ſeems a thing that highly re- Ax TENU UBER. 1. / [from ante and number. | The num 
proaches eſſential equity and goodneſs. South. der that precedes another, 

(2.) Noone is ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his debt; that he Whatſoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to conſent of 
owed him a nobler being : for exiſtence muſt be antecedent to notes, is rather to be aſcribed to the antenumber, than to the 
merit. | Collier. entire number, as that the ſound returneth after fix, or after 

Did the blood firſt exit, antecedent to the formation of the twelve; ſo that the ſeventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but 
heart? But that is to ſet the effect before the cauſe. Bentley. tze Gxth or the twelfth. Bacon. 


AxTEce'pexT. u. / [antecedens, Lat.] 1. That which Ar EAST. x. /. [from ante, before, and paſtum, to feed.] 


1 
To AN THE DATE. v. a. 


goes before. 2. In grammar, the noun to which the re- 
Lative is ſubjoined ; as, the man who comes hither. 3. 
In logick, the firſt propofition of - enthymeme or argu- 
ment, conhiling only of two propoſitions. f 

(1.) A duty of ſo * an — that it is indeed the 
neceſſary antecedent, if not alſo the direct cauſe of a finner's re- 
turn to God. 2 : South, 

(2.) Let him learn the right joining cf ſubſtantives with adjec- 
tives, the noun with the verb, and thc relative with the ante- 
cedent. : ; Aſcham. 

(3.) Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe whoſe 
parts are united by the conditional participle if; as, I the fun 
be fixed, the carth muſt move: there be no fire, there will be 
no ſinoke. The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that wherein 


ANTEPILE'PTICK. 


fileptical, we will not deny. 
To A'NTEPONE. v. a. [ antepono, Lat.] To ſet one thing be. 


A foretaſte ; ſomething taken before the proper time. 
Were we to expect our bliſs only in the ſatiating our appe. 

tites, it might be reaſonable, by t antepaſts, to excite 

our guſt for that profuſe Decay of Pi 


A'NTEPENULT. 3. /. [antepenultima, Lat.] The laſt 513. 


ble but two, as the ſyllable te in antepenult a term of 
grammar. 
adj. [ai and ih. A medicine 


againſt convulſions. 
That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, coral ante- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


fore another; to prefer one thing to another. Dis, 


the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, the other is ANTEPREDI'CAMENT. z. . [ antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 


called the conſequent. Watts's Logick. 


AxTECE/DENTLY. adv. [from antecedent.) In the ſtate of 


antecedence, or going before; previoully. : 
We conſider him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 


lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 


poſſibilities. South. 
ANTECE'SSOR. 2. / Lat.] One who goes before, or leads 
another ; the principal. Dick. 
AxTECHa'MBER. / ſrom ante, before, and chamber ; it 
is generally written, improperly, antichamber.] The cham- 
ber that leads to the chief apartment. 


The empreſs has the autichambers paſt, 
And this way moves with a diforder'd haſte. Dryden. 
His antichamber, and room of audience, are little ſquare 
chambers wainſcutted. Addiſon. 


ANTECU' RSOR. n. /. — One who runs before. Dick. 


from ante and do, datum, Lat.] 1. 
To date earlier than the real time, ſo as to confer a h&1- 


thing to be known in the ſtudy of logick, previouſly to 
the doctrine of the predicament. 


AnTER1O'RITY. 2. /. [from anteriour.] Priority; the ſtate 


of being before either in time or ſituation. 


Ax TERIOUR. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either 


with regard to time or place. 

If that be the anteriour or u part wherein the ſenſes are 
placed, and that the poſteriour and lower part, which is oppolite 
thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this animal ; 
for the ſenſes being placed at both extremes, make both ends 
anteriour, which 1s impoſſible. Brown's Vulgar Error. 


IMES. 2. J. [Lat.] Pillars of large dimenſions that ſup- 


port the front of a building. 


Ax TESTO'MACH. 2. J. [from ante, before, and fomach.] A 


cavity which leads into the ſtomach. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but it is immediately ſwallowed into a kind of 
anteflomach, which I have obſerved in piſcivorous birds. Ray. 


tious antiquity. 2. To take ſomething before the proper ANTHELMI'NTH1CK. adj. [ai, againſt, and ZaunJ®r, a 


time. | 
(1.) Now thou haſt lov'd me one whole day, 
To-morrow when thou leay'ft, what wilt thou ſay ? 
Wilt thou then antedate ſome new-made vow, 
Or ſay, that now 
We are not jutt thoſe perſons, which we were ? Donne. 
By reading, a man does, as it were, ante date his life, and 
makes himſelf contemporary with the ages paſt. Collier. 
(2.) Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs abeve. Pope. 


ANTEDILU'Vvian. adj. [from ante, before, and diluvium, 
a dcluge.] 1. Exitting before the deluge. 
to things exiſting before the deluge. 
(1.) During the time of the deluge, all the ſtone and marble 
of the antediluvian earth were totally diſſolved. Woodward. 
(2.) The text intends only the line of Seth, conducible unto 
the genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluwian chronol 


ANnTEDILU'vian.n./. One that lived before the flood. 
We are fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
Vi2ns, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
trial. Bentley. 
A'xTELOPE. x. / {The etymology is uncertain.) A goat 
with curled or wreathed horns. 
The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. Shenſer, 


ANTEMERI'DIAN. adj. [from ante, before, and meridian, 
noon. ] Before noon. 


2. Relating , 


of poems. 


. ANTHONY'S FIE. n=. // A kind of ervfipelas 
Brown's Vulgar 2 IMHRAA. n. /. £ 1 * anc 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 2. % 


worm. ] That which kills worms. 

Anthelminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things which arc 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty ſtomach. Arbuthnct. 


Alx THEM. 3. / [AD, a hymn ſung in alternate parts, 


and ſhould therefore be written anthymn.] A holy ſong; 
a ſong performed as part of divine ſervice. 
God Moſes firſt, then David did inſpire, 

To compoſe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is no paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe parts 
of the inſpired writings, which are proper for divine ſongs and 
anthems. ddiſon. 
NTHO'LOGY. 2. . [arJooyia, from a, 9e, a flower, and 
Aryw, to gather.] 1. A collection of flowers. 2. A col- 
lection of devotions in the Greek church. 3. A collection 


ardeag, a burning coal.] A ſcab or 
blotch that is 4 7 corroſive 3 which burns 
the ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking pains, a carbuncle. 
Quincy. 
[ [from 2»Ygur@-, man, and ye, to 
diſcourſe.] The doctrine of anatomy; the doctrine of 
the form and ſtructure of the body of man. 


ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE, 2. / [ a»bgoropogPeg,] One who be- 


lieves a human form in the Deity. 


Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole ſects contending 
that the Deity was corporeal and of human ſhape, though few 


ANT 


ſeſs the mſelves 3 yet we may find oy y 
t the 1gnorant, at opinion. ; . 

— —_— 1. 1. [av9 , man, and de,, paſ- 
fon.] The ſenſibility of man ; the paſſions of man. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGT. n. J. It has mo ſingular. ¶ ar Ng. 
man, and dye, to gw | Man-eaters; cannibals; thoſe 
that live upon human fleſh. 

—— The cannibals that 9 ns 
tophagt, and men whole | 

N — op: Boa ſho 1 Shakeſ;eare's Othello. 

AxTHROPOPHAGINIAN. . / A ludicrous word, formed 
by Shakeſpeare from anthropophagi, tor the ſake of a formi- 
dable ſound. ; 3 

Go, kncck, and call; he'll ſpeak like an anthropophagiman 
unto thee : knock, I fay. Shakeſreare. 

AxTUROPO'PHAGY. 2. J. [ardgur@-, a man, and pay, to 
ent.] The quality of eating human fleſh, or man- eating. 

Upon ſlender foundations was raiſed the ant hre ophag y of 
Diomedes his horſes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

AxT#ROPO'SOPHY. 2. J [avs „ man, and cola, wil- 
dom.] The knowledge of the nature of man. 

AwTayPNno'TICK. adj. [from ail, againſt, and z π¹ e, ſleep.] 
That which has the power of preventing ſleep ; that which 
is efficacious againſt a lethargy. 

AxTHYPOCONDRIACK. adj. [from al, againſt, and td wõe- 
y%ax®-.] Good againſt hypochondriack maladies. 

ANTHYPO'PHORA, n. /. [ a»rSuniQoen.] A figure in rheto- 
rick, which ſignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and 
is when an objection is refuted or diſproved by the oppo- 
ſition of a contrary ſentence, Smith's Rhetorick. 

ANTHYSTE'RICK. adj. [from ai, againſt, and bie-] Good 
againſt hyſtericks. 

ANTI. [a.] A particle much uſed in compoſition with 
words derived from the Greek, and ſignifies contrary to ; 
as, antimonarchical, oppoſite to monarchy. . 

AxT1acid. adj. [from ai, and acidus, ſour.] Contrary to 
ſourneſs; alkali. 

Oils are artiacids, ſo far as they blunt acrimony ; but as 
they are hard of digeſtion, they produce acrimony of another 
ſort, Arbuthnct. 

AxTicacug'CTICKk. adj. [from ali, againſt, and A- 
x35;, a bad habit.] Things adapted to the cure of a 
bad conſtitution. 

AxTICHAMBER. 2. This word is corruptly written for 
antechamber ; which ſee. 

AxTICHR1'STIAN. adj. [from ail, againſt, and gi... 
Oppoſite to chriſtianity. 

That deſpiſed, abje&, oppreſſed fort of men, the miniſters, 

whom the world would make antichriftian, and ſo deprive them 

of heaven. South. 


AxricnRTSsTIANIsMu. . J [from antichriſtian.] Oppoſition 
or contrariety to chriſtianity. 

Have we not ſeen many, whoſe opinions have faſtened upon 
one another the brand of antichriftianiſm ? Decay Piety. 

AxTICHRISTIA'NITY. 2 [from antichriſtian.] Contrariety 
to chriſtianity, < 

AxT1'CHRONISM. #. , [as, againſt, and x260-, time.] 
Deviation from the right order or account of time. 

To ANTICIPATE. v. a. N Lat.] 1. To take 
ſomething ſooner than- another, ſo as to prevent him that 
comes after; to take firſt poſſeſſion. 2. To take up be- 
fore the time at which any thing might be regularly had. 
3- To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of ſomething, which 


b not yet, as if it really was. 4. To prevent any thing 


Y —_— before 1t ; to preclude. 

(1.) God taken care to anticipate and prevent every man; 
to draw him early into his church ; to give piety the prepoſ- 
leſon, and ſo to engage him in holineſs. Hammond. 


If our apoſtle had maintained ſuch an anticipati inci 
ng principle 
8 our ſouls before all exerciſe of reaſon; Lows kd 


the L i 
bk — W 
Vor. I. | 


A'nT1cCk. . /. 


To A'NTiCK. v. a. [from antick.) To make antick. 


A'\nTiCKLY. aav. [ 
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(2.) I find I have enticipated already, and takin up from 
Boccace, before I come to him ; but I am of the temper ot kings, 
who are for preſent money, no matter how they pay it. Dryden. 

(3-) The life of the vefperate equals the anxiety of death, 
who but act the life of the damned, and àantici ate the deſola- 
tions of hell. Brown's Vulzer Errours. 

(3. —— Why ſhould we 

Anticipate our ſorrows ? tis like thoſe 

That die for fear of death. 

(4.) Time, thou anticibat i my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 

Unleſs the deed go with it. Shakeſreare. 

I am far from pretending to inſtruct the profeſſion ; or anti- 
ciating their directions to ſuch as are under their government. 

Arbuthnot. 


Denl am. 


Ax TIC IPA TION. 2. /. [from anticipate.) 1. The act of 


taking up ſomething before its. time. 2. Foretalte. 
3. Opinion implanted before the reaſons of that opinion 
can be known. 

(1.) The golden number gives the new moon four days too 
late, by reaſon of the aforeſaid anticitation, and our neglett of 
it. Holder. 

It is not enough to be miſerable when the time comes, unleſs 
we make ourſelves ſo beforehand, and by anticipation. 

L' Eftranre. 

(2.) If we really live under the hope of future happineſs, we 
ſhall taſte it by way of anticifation and forethought, an image 
of it will meet our minds often, and ſtay there, us all pleaſing 
expectations do. Atterbury. 

(3-) The eaſt and weſt, the north and ſouth, have the ſame 
anticipation concerning one ſupreme diſpoſer of things. 

Stillingflect. 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have net a 

kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity ? 
Derham. 


Ax T Ick. adj. [ probably from antiquas, ancient, as things out 


of uſe appear old.] Odd; ridiculouſly wild; buffoon in 
geſticulation. 
What ! dares the ſlave 
Come hither cover d with an antick face, 
And fleer and ſcorn at our folemnity ? 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Of all our artick ſights, and pageantry, 
Which Engliſh idiots run in crouds to ſee. ryden. 
The prize was to be conferred upon the whiſtler, that could 
go through his tunt without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick poſtures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 
Addiſon. 
1. He that plays anticks; he that uſes odd 
geſticulation : a buffoon. 2. Odd appearance. 
(1.) Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
2 death his court; and there the antick ſits, 


Scoffing his ſtate. Shakeſpeare. 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelyes, 

Were he the verieſt artich in the world. Shakeſ| care. 


(2.) A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 


Woven with anticis, and wild imagery. Fair, 2s. 
For even at firſt reflection ſhe eſpies 

Such toys, ſuch anticks, and ſuch vanities, 

As ſhe retires and ſhrinks for ſhame and fear. Dawes, 


Mine own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
Anticht us all. Sbaleſb. 
from antick.] In an antick manner; 
with odd poſtures, wild geſticulations, or fanciful ap- 
pearance. 
Scrambling, outfacing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and ſlander, 
Go antickly, and ſhew an outward hideouſneſs, 


And ſpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. Shaleſp. 


ANTICLIMAX. n. /. [from ai and x%uas.] A ſentence in 
which the laſt part expreſſes ſomething lower than the 
firſt 


P | ; 


ä 

A cett un figure which was unknown to the ancients, is called 
by fome an anticlimax. 8 Addiſon. 

This diſtich is frequently mentioned as an example: 

Next comes Dalhouſſey the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col'nel to the carl of Mar. 
ANnTICONVU'LSIVE. adj. {from ail, againſt, and convulfeve. ] 

Good againſt convulſions. 


Whatloever produces an inflammatory diſpoſition in the 
blood, produces the althma, as axticonvulfeve medicines. Floyer. 
„COR. n. /. {from ail, againſt, and cor, the heart.] 
A preternatural ſwelling of a round figure, occaſioned by 
: (anguine and bilious humour, and appearing In a horſe's 
breaſt, oppoſite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horſe, 
unleſs it be brought to a ſuppuration by good remedies. 
Farrier's Dict. 
AxricoUrTiER. . / [from ai, againſt, and courtier. 
One that oppoſes the court. ; 
bor AA adj. [from antidote.) That which has the 
quality of an antidote, or the power of counteracting 
ouon. 
F That bezoar is antidotal, we ſhall not deny. Brown. 

Animals that can innoxiouſly digett theſe poiſons, become 
@n:/.! 1:1 to the poiſon digeſted. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

A'xTIVOTE. . J [@il&I@-, antidotus, Lat. a thing given 
in oppoſition to ſomething elſe.] A medicine given to 
expel the miſchiefs of another, as of poiſon. Nuincy, 

Truſt not the phyſician, 

His antidotes are poiſon, and he (lays | 

More than you rob. Shakeſp. 

What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Pierius 
againſt the Uing of a ſcorpion ? to ſit upon an aſs, with one's 
tace towards his tail. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Poilon will work againſt the ſtars : beware; 

For cv'ry meal an antidote prepare. : Dryden jun. 

ArnTiIDYSENTE/RICK. adj. [from ail, againſt, and dy/enteria, 
a bloody flux.] Good againſt the bloody flux. 

\xnTIFE'LRLUF, adj. [rom ail, againſt, and febris, a fever.] 
Good agatnit levers. 

Antifebril: medicines check the ebullition. Floyer. 

Arrito/GattTHM. x. / [trom ah, againſt, and lagaritbm.] 
i: complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or 
ſccant; ar the difference uf that logarithm from the lo- 
garithm ot ninety degrees. Chambers. 

AnTr1LoGY. 2. / [ailwoyia.] A comradiftion between 
any words and paſſages in an authour. Die. 

AnTi'LoQU15T. 2. /. [from ail, againſt, and /oquer, to 
ſpeak.] A contradictor. Die. 

AxTiuoxa'rCHICAL. adj. [from as}, againſt, and wagyia, 
government by a ſingle perſon.] Againit government by 
a ſingle perſon. 

When he ſpied the ſtatue of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and moſt of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an azti;:onarchical aſſembly could never chooſe 
ſuch a place. Addiſon. 

AxTIMONA'RCHICALNESS. 2. from antimonarchical.] 
The quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

AnTimo'n1al. adj. [from antimony.] Made of antimony ; 
having the qualities of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grenv. 

Though antimonial cups prepar'd with art, 

Their force to wine through ages ſhould impart; 

This diſſipation, this profuſe expence, | 

Nor ſhrinks their ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores immenſe. 

Blackmore. 

A'NTIMONY. ». /. {The ſtibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called 5iyyws. 'l he reaſon of its modern denomina- 
tion is referred to Baſil Valentine, a German monk; 
who, as the tradition relates, having thrown ſome of it 
to the hogs, obſerved, that, after it had purged them 
heartily, they immediately fattened ; and therefore, he 
imagined, his fellow monks would be the better for a 
like doſe. The experiment, however, ſucceeded ſo ill, 
that they all died of it ; and the medicine was thencefor- 
ward called antimoine ij antimonk.] | 
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Antimony is a mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline nature, hay. 
ing all the ſeeming characters of a real metal, except malleabi- 
lity; and may be called a ſemimetal, being a fi glebe of 
ſome undetermined metal, combined with a ſulphurous and 
ſtony ſubſtance. Mines of all metals afford it; that in gold 
mines is reckoned beſt. It has alſo its own mines in Hung 
Germany, and France. Its texture is full of little ſhining vein: 
or threads, like needles ; brittle as glaſs. Sometimes veins ot 
a red or golden colour are intermixed, which is called male an- 
timony ; that without them being denominated female antimony. 
It fuſes in the fire, though with ſome difficulty; and diffolye, 
more eaſily in water. It deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſed 
with it, except gold; and is therefore uſeful in refining, 
It is a common ingredient in ſpeculums, or burning concaves ; 
ſerving to give them a finer poliſh, It makes a in bell me- 
tal; and renders the ſound more clear. It is mingled with tin, 
to make it more hard, white, and ſound; and with lead, in the 
caſting of printers letters, to render them more ſmooth and firm, 
It is a general help in the melting of metals, and eſpecially in caſt- 
ing of cannon balls. In pharmacy it is uſed under various forms, 
and with vanous intentions, chiefly as an emetick. Chambers. 

ANTINEPHR1'TICK. adj. | from ai and nfelira®-.] Medi- 
cines good againit diſeaſes of the reins and kidneys. 

A'xTinomr. =. / [from ail; and wuw®-.] A contradiftion 
between two laws, or two articles of the ſame law. 

Antinomies are almoſt unavoidable in ſuch variety of opinions 
and anſwers, Baker. 

ANTIPARALY'TICK. adj. [from ai and Taganuo;.] Effi- 
cacious againſt the pally. 

AnTIPATHE'TICAL, adj. [from antipathy.] Having a na- 
tural contrariety to any thing. 

The ſoil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vene- 
mous creatures. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

AnTiPaTHE'TICALNESS. z. / [from antipathetical.] 
The quality or ſtate of having a natural contrariety to any 
thing. | Diet 

ANTIPATHY., =. /. [from ai, againſt, and 490, fecl- 
ing: antipathie, Fr.] 1. A natural contrariety to any 
thing, ſo as to ſhun it involuntarily ; averſion ; diſlike. 
It is oppoſed to Hmpathy. 2. It has ſometimes the parti- 
cle agaiuſt before the object of antipathy. z. Sometimes 
to. 4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

(1.) No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare. 

To this perhaps might be juſtly attributed moſt of the ſympa- 
thies and antipathies obſervable in men. Locke. 

(z.) I had a mortal antipathy againſ{ ſtanding armies in 
times of peace ; becauſe I took armies to be hired by the maſter 
of the family, to keep his children in ſlavery. Sæwift. 

(3-) Aſk you, what provocation I have had ? 

The ſtrong axtipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th' atirontis mine, my friend, and ſhould be yours. Pope. 
(4.) Tangible bodies have an antipatby with air; and any 
liquid body, that is more denſe, they will draw, condenſe, and 
in effect, incorporate. | Bacon. 

ANT IPERT'ST ASIS. n. ,. [from alurięicacic, formed of as 
and Trgiraua, to ſtand round.] The oppoſition of a 
contrary quality, by which the quality it oppoſes becomes 
heightened or intended; or the action, by which a bo- 
dy attacked by another, collects itſelf and becomes ftron- 
ger by ſuch oppoſition : or an intention of the activity 
of one quality cauſed by the oppoſition of another, Thus 
quicklime is ſet on fire by the affuſion of cold water; ſo 
water becomes warmer in winter than in ſummer ; and 
thunder and lightening are excited in the middle region of 
the air, which is continually cold, and all by antiperifta/is. 
2 is an exploded principle in the Peripatetick philoſo- 
. 

Th antiperiflaſis of 

More inftam'd his 4 rage. Coxvley 

The riotous prodigal deteſts covetouſneſs z yet let him find 
the ſprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetouſneſs fhall 
be called in; and fo, by a ſtrange antiperiftaſis, prodigalit) 

Decay of Frey: 


ſhall beget rapine, 
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; TILENTIAL. adj. [from al, againſt, and peſti- 
A as] Efficacious againſt the infection of the plague. 


Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs ; 
or, rather, antipeſfilential unguents, to anoint the noftrils 
with. . Harwey on the Plague. 

ANTIPHRASIS. n. /. [from am, againſt, and @gaor, a 
form of ſpeech.) The uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite 
to their proper meaning. b 

You now find no cauſe to repent, that never dipt your 
hands in the bloody high courts of juſtice, ſo called only b 
antiphrafis. ; South. 

AuTi'PODAL. adj. 
countries inhabited by the antipades. | 
The Americans are antipodals unto the Indians. Brown. 
ANTIPODES. . It has no fi . [from ail, againſt, 
and cg, feet.] Thoſe people who, living on the other 
{4c of the globe, have their feet directly oppoſite to ours. 
We ſhould hold day with the antipodes, 


If you would walk in abſence of the ſun, Shaleſp. 
So ſhines the fun, tho* hence remov d, as clear 
When his beams warm th' antipodes, as here. Waller. 


Ax Tiro E. n. , [from ai, againſt, and pope.] He that 
uſurps the popedom, in oppoſition to the right pope. 
This houſe is famous in hiſtory, for the retreat of an anti- 
pope, who called himſelf Felix V. Addiſon. 
ANTIPTO'SIS. n. J. [ailialucig.] A figure in grammar, 
by which one caſe is put for another. 
A'xTIQUARY. #. /, [ antiquarius, Lat.] A man ſtudious 
of antiquity ; a collector of ancient things. 
All arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the relicts of an 
intelle& defaced with fin. We admire it now, only as an- 
tiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the ſtamp it once bore. 


South, 
With ſharpen'd fight antiquar ies pore, 

Th — 2 are ruſt —4 Pope. 

The rude Latin of the monks is ſtill very intelligible; had 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue, they could not 
now be underſtood, unleſs by antiquaries. LKabiſt. 

Ax TIC AR. adj. [This word is improper.] Old; antique. 
Here's , 

Inſtructed by the antiguary times; 

He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe. 

To ANTIQUATE. v. a. [antiquo, Lat.] 
ule; to make obſolete. 

The growth of chriſtianity in this kingdom might reaſonably 
introduce new laws, and antiquate or te ſome old ones, 
that ſeemed leſs conſiſtent with the chriſtian rines. 

Hale Common law of England. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and the ſtrength of his expreſſion, 
without defending his antiquated words, and the perpetual 


Shakeſp. 
To put out of 


harſhneſs of their ſound ? Dryden. 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 

| Shall like an antiquated fable ſound. Addiſon. 

AYTIQUaTEDNwESS. #. /. [from antiquated.] The ſtate 


of _ antiquated, worn out of ule, or obſolete. 

ANTIQUE. adj. [antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. It was for- 
merly pronounced according to the Engliſh analogy, with 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but now after the French, 
with the accent on the laſt, at leaſt in proſe ; the poets 
uſe it variouſly. ] 1. Ancient; old; not modern. 
Of genuine antiquity. z. Of old faſhion. 
wild ; antick. 

(1.) Now, good Cefario, but that piece of ſon 
That old and — ſong we heard IR night. 1 
Such truth in love as th antique world did know, 


4. Odd; 


Shaleſp. 


In ſuch a ſtyle as courts might boaſt of now. Waller. 
Io The ſeals which we have remaining of Julius Czfar, 


ich we know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them. 
M Dryden. 
I lamps at any rate, 
For being too antique I bought; 
Yet wiſely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought ; 
And trifles I alike purſue, 


they re old, becauſe they're new. 


Prior. 


[ from antipodes.] Relating to the A1 


proper. 
ANTT'SPASIS. 


ANTISPASMO'DICK. adj. 


ANTI 


(3-) Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array'd in antique robes down to the groun 
And fad habiliments right well beſeen. + Fairy Qu. 
Muſt he no more divert the tedious day ? 
Nor ſparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 


| Smith to the Memory of Philips. 
(4-) Name not theſe living death-heads unto me; 


Far theſe not ancient but antique be. Donne. 
And ſooner may a gulling weather · ſpy 
| I drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly 
hat faſhioned hats or ruffs, or ſuits next year, 
Our giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Donne. 


QUE. 3. / [from antique, adj,] An antiquity ; a 
remain of ancient times; an ancient rarity. 

I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my ſeal of Julius 
Ceſar ; as alſo another ſeal, ſuppoſed to be a young Hercu- 
les; both very choice antiques, and let in gold. Swwijt. 


ANxTIQUENESS. 2. [from antique.] The quality of be- 


ing antique ; an appearance of antiquity. 
We may diſcover ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs of 
the work; but we would ſee the deſign enlarged. Ad/ifon. 


AnTi'quiTy. #./. [axtiquitas, Lat.] 1. Old times; time 


paſt long ago. 2. The people of old times; the ancients, 
3. The works or remains of old times. 4. Old age: a 
ludicrous ſenſe. 5. Ancicntneſs ; as, this ring is valu- 
able for its antiquity. 

(1.) I mention Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the great- 
eſt philoſopker, the moſt impartial hiſtorian, and the moſt con- 
ſummate ſtateſman of all nt quity. Addiſon. 

(2.) That ſuch piliars were raiſed by Seth, all antiquity has 
avowed. Raleigh. 

(3-) As for the obſervation of Machiavel, traducing Gre- 
gory the Great, that he did what in him lay, to extinguiſh all 
heathen antiquities : I do not find that thoſe zeals laſt long; 
as it appeared in the ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who did revive the 
former antiquities. | Bacon 

(4-) Is not your voice broken ? your wind ſhort ? your chin 
double? your wit ſingle? and every part about you blaſted 
with antiquity ? and will you yet call yourſelf young? Sh. 


ANTTSCI.. 3. . It has no ſingular. | from a and cwa.] In 


geography, the people who inhabit on different ſides of 
the equator, who, conſequently, at noon have their ſha- 
dows projected oppoſite ways. Thus the people of the 
north are Axtiſcii to thoſe of the ſouth ; the one projecting 
their ſhadows at noon toward the north pole, and the 
other toward the ſouth pole. Chambers. 


ANT1ISCORBU'TICAL. adj. [from ai, againſt, and ſcorbutum, 


the ſcurvy. ] Good againſt the ſcurvy. 
The warm antiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, will occaſion 
ſtinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuthnot. 


ANT1SCORBU'TICK. adj. [from ai againſt, and ſcorbuturm, 


the ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcurvy. 
The warm antiſcorbuticks, animal diet, and animal falts, are 
Arbuthnot. 
*. x [ from asl, againſt, and eTaw, tO 
draw.] The revulſion of any humour into another hurt. 
from a, againſt, and 242.0, 
the cramp. ] That which has the powerot relieving the cramp. 


ANnT1sPA'STICK. adj. [from ail and owarw®-.] Medicines 


which cauſe a revulſion of the humours. 


2. ANTISPLENE'TICK. adj. [from as and /plenetick.) Effica- 


cious in diſeaſes of the ſpleen. 

* mp open the obſtructions of the ſpleen. Floyer. 
ROPHE. . /. [ailgqn, from al, the contrary 

way, and reoÞy, turning.] In an ode ſuppoſed to be 

ſung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every three, or ſome- 

times every ſecond ſtanza; ſo called becauſe the dance 


turns about. 


Ax rIsTR UNA TIck. adj. [from a and fruma, a ſcrophu- 


lous ſwelling.] Good againſt the king's evil. 
I preſcri him a diftilled milk, with antiftrumatic te, and 
him. Wiſeman. 


'THESIS. n. /. in the plural antithe/ſes. [ailidicic, 


placing in oppoſition. ] Oppolition of words or ſenti- 
ments; contraſt ; as in theſe lines: 


P 2 
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Though gentle, yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, — overflowing full. Denham. 
I te a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, 
All arm'd with points, antitheſes, and puns. Pofe. 
NxTITYPE. 2. / (aHπι,Ü h] That which is reſembled 
or ſhadowed out by the type; that of which the type is 
the repreſentation. It ĩs a term of theology. See TyPe. 
When once upon the wing, he ſoars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antity/e, to the days of the Meſſiah, the aſcen- 
don of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and do- 
mmion over all the earth. Burnet's Theory. 
He brought forth bread and wine, and was the prieſt of the 
molt high God ; imitating the antityte, or the ſubſtance, Chritt 
nimſelf. Tayhr. 
AyTiTY'/P1CAL, adj. [from antitype.] That which relates 
to an antitype ; that which explains the type. 
AuTIVE'NEREAL, adj. [from am, and wenereal.]) Good 
againſt the venereal diſeaſe. : 
[f the lues be joined with it, you will ſcarce cure your patient 
without exhibiting antivenereal remedies. Wiſeman. 


A'xTLEnR. n./. [ardcuillier, Fr.) Properly the firſt branches 


of a ſtag's horns ; but, popularly and generally, any of 
his branches. 

Grown old, they grow leſs branched, and firit loſe their 
brow antlers, or lowelt furcations next to the head. Brown. 
A well grown ſtag, whoſe antlers riſe 


Hich o'er his front, his beams invade the ſkies, Dryd. 
Bright Diana 

Brought hunted wild goats heads, and branching antlers a 

Of ſtags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prior. 


ANTO'ECTI. . , It has no fingular. [Lat. from a and 
ode, to inhabit.] In geography, thoſe inhabitants of 
the carth, who live under the ſame meridian, and at the 
ſame diſtance from the equator ; the one toward the north, 
and the other to the ſouth. Hence they have the ſame 
longitude, and their latitude is alſo the ſame, but of a 
different denomination. They are in the ſame ſemicir- 
cle of the meridian, but oppoſite parallels. They have 
preciſely the ſame hours of the day and night, but wh: 
fite ſcalons; and the night of the one is always equal to 
the day of the other. Chambers. 

ANTONOMA'SIA. . . [from am and aa, a name.] 
A form of ſpeech, in which, for a proper name, is put 
the name of ſome dignity, office, profeſſion, ſcience, or 
trade ; or when a proper name is put in the room of 
an appellative. Thus a king is called his majeſty ; a no- 
bleman his lordſhip, Woe ſay the philoſopher inſtead 
of Arittotle, and the orator for Cicero ; thus a man is call- 
ed by the name of his country, a German, an Italian; 
and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wiſe man a Solo- 
mon. Smith's Rhetorick. 

A'xNTRE. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern ; a cave; 
a den: not in uſe. | 

With ll my travels liftory : 

Wherein of autres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakeſy. 

ANVI L. n:/. [znpille, Sax] 1. The iron block on which 
the ſmith lays his metal to be forged 2. Any thing on 
which blows are laid. 3. Figuratively ; to be upon the 
anvil, is to be in a ſtate of formation or preparation. 

(.) I faw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on the anvil cool. Sbaleſp. 
On their eternal an vils here he found 


The brethren beating, and the blows go round. Dryden. 


(2.) Here I clip 
The arwil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
Hotly and nobly. Sbaleſp. 


(J.) Several members of our houſe knowing what was upon 
the anvil, went to the clergy, and deſired their judgment. 
Sæuift. 
Ax xi v. n. /. [anxietas, Lat.] 1. Trouble of mind a- 
bout ſome future event; ſuſpenſe with uneafineſs ; per- 
plexity ; ſolicitude. 2. In the medical language, lowneſs 
of ſpirits, with uncafineſs of the ſtomach, 


2: 


1.) To be „is not only to be freed from the pains 
42 of the oy but from ene and vexation of File. 
not only to enjoy the pleaſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſci. 
ence, and tranquillity of mind. Tillotſon. 

(2.) In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit i; 
over, a warmer regimen may be allowed; and becauſe arxietie; 
often happen by ſpaſms from wind, ſpices are uſeful. Arbuthy. 

A'NXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.) 1. Diſturbed about ſome 
uncertain event; ſolicitous; being in painful ſuſpenſe ; 
painfully uncertain. 2. Careful; full of inquietude ; 
unquiet. 3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 
4. It has generally for or about before the object, but 
lometimes /; leſs properly. 
(1.) His penſive cheek upon his hand reclin'd 


And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dryden. 
N With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pofe. 


(2.) In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But ah ! the mighty bliſs is fugitive ; 
Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labour come, 
And age, and death's inexorable doom. Dryden, 
(3-) No writings we need to be folicitous about the meaning 
of, but thoſe that contain truths we are to believe, or laws we 
are to obey ; we may be leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other 
authours. Locke, 
(4.) Anxious of neglect, 1 change. Granville. 
Av xious Lx. adv. [from anxious.) In an anxious manner; 
ſolicitouſly ;_unquietly ; carefully ; with painful uncertain- 


The where the loſs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us ſo anxiouſſy to prevent it, ſince it might be repaired 
again. South. 

Thou what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxioufly inquiſitive to know, Dryden. 

A'nxiousness. x. /. [from anxious.] The quality of being 
anxious ; ſuſceptibility of anxiety. 

A'ny. adj. [any, eng, Sax.] 1. Every; whoever he be; 
whatever it be. It is, in all its ſenſes, applied indiffe- 
rently to perſons or things. 2. Wholoever ; whatſeever ; 
as diſtinguiſhed from ſome other. 3. It is uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to none. 

1.) I know you are now, Sir, a gentleman born—Ay and 
have been fo any time theſe four hours. Shakeſp. 
You contented yourſelf with being capable, as much as 4 
whoſoever, of defending your country with your ſword. Dry. 
How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ſtudy ? Any one that 
ſees it will own, 1 could not have choſen a more likely place to 
converſe with the dead in. Pope. 
(2.) What warmth is there in your affection towards any of 
thele princely ſuitors that are already come ? Shakeſd. 
An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
nſelf all the whole length. Locle. 
(3-) I wound and I heal : neither is there any that can de- 
liver out of my hand. Deut. xxxii. 39. 

A'oRisT. 2. / [ase] Indefinite; a term in the Greek 
grammar. 

40 RITA. n. /. [aegln.] The great artery which riſes im- 
mediately out of the left ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

Ara“. adv. [from a and pace; that is, with a great pace. 
1. Quick; ſpeedily : uſed of things in motion. 2. With 
haſte ; applied to ſgme action. z. Haſtily ; with ſpeed: 
ous of any kind of progreſſion from one ſtate to ano- 

er. 


(1.) Or when the flying libbard ſhe did chace, 
She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. Spen/er- 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo'ſter, 

Small herbs have grace, weeds do grow apace.. 
And fince, methinks, I would not grow ſo faſt, 
Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are flow, — ö 


He N. in his eaſt a glorious race; 

Now funk from his meridian, ſets apace. Dryden 
Is not he imprudent, who, ſeeing the tide making haſte to- 

wards him aface, will fleep till the fea overwhelm him ? Til 


A P E 


baron now his diamonds | 
2 king who ſhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen. Pofe's Rape of the Lock. 
6.0 This _ 2 Ne. _ 
ith ſome regard to what 1s jult and right, 
4 lead their lives, and multiply atace. Milton. 
'The life and power of * decays apace here and at home, 
while we are ſpreading the honour of our arms far and wide 


urs aface : 


h foreign nations. Atterbur y. 
1 — — or real grandeur, be our end, we ſhall 
proceed apace to real miſery. Watts. 


/G1Cal. adj. [from anzywyh ; compounded of amo, 
3 and "gh bring or draw.] An apagogical de- 
monſtration is ſuch as does not prove the thing directly; 
but ſhews the impoſſibility, or abſurdity, which ariſes 
from denying it; and is allo called reductio ad impoſſible, 
or ad abſurdum. Chambers. 
Arx T. adv. [apart, Fr.] 1. Separately from the reſt in 
place. 2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet apart, for 
any uſe. 3. Diſtinctly. 4. At a diſtance; retired 
rom the other company. 8 ; 
a (1.) Since I enter — that queſtion, it behoveth me to give 
realon for my opinion, with circumſpection 3 becauſe I walk 
aide, and in a way afart from the multitude. Raleigh. 
The party diſcerning, that the earl of Eſſex would never ſerve 
their turn, they reſolved to have another army apart, that ſhould 
be at their devotion. f Clarendon. 
(2.) He is ſo very figurative, that he requires a grammar 


apart, to conſtrue him. hs 
The tyrant ſhall demand yon facred load, 6 
And gold and veſſels ſet apart for God. Prior. 


(3.) Moſes firſt nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but 
in the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth; 


but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh. 
(4.) So pleaſe you, madam, 
To put apart theſe your attendants. Shaleſp. 


ArHCATMENT. 2 /. [apartement, Fr.] A part of the houſe 
allotted to the uſe of any particular perſon ; a room; a 
ſet of rooms. 

A private gallery twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known. Sir F. Denham. 
He pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryden. 
The moſt conſiderable ruin is that on the eaſtern promontory, 
where are full ſome apartments left, very high and arched at 
top. on. 

ArPaTHY. 2. / ſa, not, and w49S>, feeling.] The qua- 
lity of not feeling; exemption from paſſion; freedom 
from mental perturbation. | 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Paſſion, and apathy, and glory, and ſhame. Milton. 
To remain inſenſible of ſuch provocations, is not conſtancy, 


but apathy. South. 
In lazy apathy let ſtoicks boaſt 
Their virtue fix d; tis fixed as in froſt, 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; 
But ſtrength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. Pa be. 


APE. . / lere, Icelandiſh.] 1. A kind of monkey re- 
markable for imitating what he ſees. 2. An imitator ; 
uled generally in the bad ſenſe. 
(.) I will be more newfangled than an fe, more giddy in 
my deſires than a monkey. 9 bakeſd. 
Writers report, that the heart of an ate worn near the heart, 
comforteth the heart, and increafeth audacity. It is true, that 
che ape is a merry and bold beaſt. | 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they ſhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 
Celeſtial Beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admir'd ſuch knowledge in a human ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton, as we ſhow an ape. 
(2.) Julio Romano, who, had he himſelf eternity, 
could put breath into his work, would 
r pon : fo gs he F her ape. Shakeſp. 
„Ark. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as an ape imitates 
human ations, F —— 7 


Bacon. 


A P H 
Aping the foreigners in every dreſs, 
Which, bought at greater coſt, becomes him leis. Dry. 
Curſe on the ſtripling ! how he afes his fire! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious Addiſon. 
APt'ak, or APt'tx. adv. [probably from à pique.] Ina 


poſture to pierce the ground. 
A'rzPsSY. . J. (ami. A loſs of natural concoction. 
Quincy. 

Ar ER. 2. from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or mimick. 

APE'RIENT. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] That which 
has the quality of opening ; chiefly uſed of medicines 
gently purgative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits ; and they be of 
three intentions; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. 

Bacon, 

Of the ſtems of plants, ſome contain a fine aperient ſalt, and 
are diuretick and ſaponaceous. Arbuthnot. 

Arpe'rITIVE. adj. nes aperio, Lat. to open.] That which 
has _ quality of opening the excrementitious paſſages of 
the 

They AE make broth, with the addition of aperittve herbs. 

Arr. adj. [ apertus, Lat.] Open. 

ArsATIOx. 2. / {from apertus, Lat.] 
a paſſage through any thing; a gap. 
ing ; or ſtate of being opened. 

8150 The next now in order. are the afertions; under which 
term I do comprehend doors, windows, ſtaircaſes, chimneys, or 
other conduits : in ſhort, all inlets or outlets. Wotton. 

(2.) The plenitude of veſſels, other ways called the pletho- 
ra, when it happens, cauſeth an extravaſation of blood, either 
by ruption or apertion of them. Wiſeman. 

APE'RTLY, adv. [apert?, Lat.] Openly ; without covert. 

APERTNESs, . / [from apert.] Opcnneſs. 

The freedom, or afertneſs and vigour of pronouncing, and 
the cloſeneſs of muffling, and lazinels of ſpeaking, render the 
ſound different. Helder. 

A'PERTURE. . , [from apertus, open.] 1. The act of 
opening. 2. An open place. 3. Ihe hole next the 
object glaſs of a teleſcope or microicope. - 4. Enlarge- 
ment; explanation; a ſenſe ſeldom found. 

(1.) Hence ariſeth the facility of joining a conſonant to a 
vowel, becauſe from an appulſe to an arerture is eaſier than from 
one appulſe to another. Helder. 

(2.) If memory be made by the eaſy motion of the ſpirits 
through the opened paſſages, images, without doubt, paſs through 
the ſame apertures. Glan ville. 

(3-) The concave metal bore an aperture of an itch; but 
the aferture was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the 
middle. ewton's Optichs. 

(4.) It is too much untwiſted by the doctors, and, like philo- 
ſophy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the afer- 
ture and diſſolution of diſtinctions. Taylor. 

AyrE'TALOUS. adj. [of a, priv. and ira, a leaf.] With- 
out petala or flower leaves. 

Are'TALOUSNESS., 2. /. [from apetalcus.] Being without 
leaves. 

APEX. n. /. apices, plur. Lat.] The tip or point of any 
thing. | 

Th apex, or leſſer end of it, is broken off. Wondward. 

APHA'RESIS. n. /. [aÞaizo;.)] A figure in grammar 
that takes away a letter or ſyllable from the beginning of 
a word. 

APHE'LION. n. /. aphelia, plur. [from az, and ja, the 
ſun.) That part of the orbit of a planet, in which it is 
at the point remoteſt from the ſun. 

The reaſon why the comets move not in the zodiack, is, that, 
in their aphelia, they may be at the greateſt diſtances from one 
another; and conſequently diſturb one another's motions the 
leaſt that may be. Cheyne, 


1. An opening; 
2. The act of open- 


d 
beguile Nature of her IHE TA. n. /. [with aſtrologers.] The name of the pla- 


net, which is imagined to be the giver or diſpoſer of life 
in a nativity, | Di#, 


APHE'TICAL, adj. from pet.] Relating to the apheta, 


1 


Arn ANTUNOrY. „ J, [a, without, and p, love 
of mankind.] Want of love to mankind. 


Arnoxv 3. / (a, without, and @wm, ſpeech.] A loſs of 


ſpeech. Quincy. 
A'PHORISM. ./ [aÞ9910puc;.] A maxim; a precept con- 
trated in a ſhort ſentence ; an unconnected poſition. 

He will eaſily diſcern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude ; and though ſometimes they are fattered with that a- 
riſm, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the 
voice of God. Brotwn's Vulg. Err. 

I ſhall at preſent conſider the aphoriſm, that a man of reli- 
gion and virtue is a more uſeful, and conſequently a more va- 
luable member of a community. Regers. 

Arpnor1's TICAL. adj. [from aphoriſm.] In the form of an 
aphoriſm ; in ſeparate and unconnetted ſentences. 

ArHORI'STICALLY- adv. [from apboriſtical.] In the form 
ot an aphoritm. - 

Theſe being carried down, ſeldom miſs a cure, as Hippo- 
crates doth likeways aþhoriflically tell us. Harvey. 

AyikobisrVaCal. N adj. [from appodiln, Venus.] Relat- 

APHRoODISI'Ack. f ing to the venereal diſeaſe. 

A'ptary. 2. /. [from aprs, Lat. a bee.) The place where 
bees are kept. 

Thoſe who are ſkilled in bees, when they ſee a foreign ſwarm 
approaching to plunder their hives, have a trick to divert them 
into ſome neighbouring a/1ary, there to make what havock they 
pleaſe. : Sawrft. 

APICES of a flexwer. [ Lat. from apex the top.] Little knobs 
that grow on the tops of the ſtamina, in the middle of a 
flower. They are commonly of a dark purpliſh colour. 
By the microſcope they have been diſcovered to be a fort 
of cap/ulz ſemi nales, or ſeed veſſels, containing in them 
ſmall globular, and often oval particles, of various co- 
lours, and exquiſitely formed. 

Ar1'tce. adv. [from à for each, and piece, or ſhare.) To 
the part or ſhare of each. 

Men, in whoſe mouths at firſt founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, were come to think they might lawfully have fix or 
leven wives apMece. Hooker. 

I have to-night diſpatched ſixteen buſineſſes, a month's length 
afiece, by an abſtraft of ſucceſs. Shakeſpeare. 
One copy of this paper may ſerve a dozen of you, which will 
be leſs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

risk. adj. [from ape.] 1. Having the qualities of an 
ape; imitative. 2. Foppiſh ; affected. 3. Silly; trifling, 
inſignificant. 4. Wanton; playful. 

(x) Report of faſhions in proud Italy, 
Whole manners ſtill our Rnd = apiſb nation 
Limps after, in baſe aukward imitation. 

(2.) Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Duck with French nods and ah courteſy, 

I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. 

(3) All this is but 
divine and excellent, is 


Shakeſpeare. 


! Shakeſp. 
apiſh ſophiſtry; and, to give it a name 
abuſive and unjuſt. le. 


(4) Gloomy fits the queen ; 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel ſcene ; 
And api folly, with her wild reſort 


Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Prior. 
A'PISHLY. adv, [from apiſb.] In an apiſh manner; fop- 
1 conceitedly. 

PISHNESS. #. /. from ap:.) Mimickry ; fo in- 

ſignificance; playfulneſs. . 
AeiTPAT. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With 
quick | 94g Warns 
O there he comes—Welcome my bully, 


heart has gone apitpat for you. Congreve. 


APLUSTRE. n. / (Latin.] The ancient enſign carried 


in ſea vellels. 


The one holds a ſword in her hand, to repreſent the Iliad, as 
to repreſent the Odyſſey, or voyage of 


the other has an are 
Ulyfles. PIs on 


APO'CALYPSE. » /; {from esel] Revelation ; diſ- 


covery : a word uſe 


only of the |; * 
O for that warning * e ſacred writings. 


voice, which he who ſaw 


Duincy. 


my back : agad, my ,,  roce'TICAL. 


K 


Th' afecaiy*ſe heard cry in heav'n aloud. Miltcr. 

With this throne, of the glory of the F ather, compare the 
throne of the Son of God, as ſeen in the ajocaly//e. 

; Burnet” s Theory of the Earth. 

Apo'CaLYPTICAL. adj. [from apocalyp/e.} Concerning 

. revelation ; containing revelation. 

If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we ſhould find it a repreſentation of the 
majeſty of our Saviour. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Apocaly'eTICaLLY. adv. [from apocalyptical.] In ſuch 
a manner as to reveal ſomething ſecret. 

APO'COPE. mn. /. [anorown.]) A figure in grammar, when 
the laſt letter or ſyllable of a word is taken away; as, i- 
geni, for ingenii ; apoplex for apoplexy. | 

Arocru'sTICK. adj. {ammparmna, from aToxyorw, to drive.] 
Remedies enducd with a repelling and aſtringent power, 
by which they prevent the too great afflux of humours. 

Chambers, 

APO'CRYPHA. » /. [from awogalo, to put out of ſight.] 
Books not publickly communicated ; books whoſe au- 
thours are not known. It is uſed for the books ap- 
pended to the ſacred writings, which, being of doubttu] 
authours, are leſs regarded. 

We hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
ſcripture, but for human compoſitions. Heoker. 

Aro'cxyPllAL. adj. [from apocrypha.] 1. Not canoni- 
cal; of uncertain authority. 2. Contained in the apocry- 
pha. 3. It is ſometimes uſed for an account of uncertain 
credit. 

(1.) Jerom, who faith, that all writings not canonical are 
apocryphal, uſes not the title apocryphal, as the reſt of the fa- 
thers ordinarily have done, whoſe cuſtom is ſo to name, for the 
moſt part, only ſuch as might not publickly be read or 8 2 

ober. 

(2.) To ſpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, 
wiſdom is glorious, and never fadeth away. Addiſon. 

Aro'CRYPHALLY. adv. [from apocryphal.] Uncertainly ; 
not indiſputably. 

ArolcRTTHAIXESS. =. / [from apocryphal.] Uncertainty ; 
doubtfulneſs of credit. 

Ayrop1'cTical. adj. [from à ts, evident truth; de- 
monſtration.] Demonſtrative; evident beyond contra- 
dition. 

Holding an afodifical knowledge, and an aſſured know- 
ledge of it; verily, to perſuade their apprehenſions otherwiſe, 
were to make Euclid — that there were more than one 
centre in a circle. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

We can fay all at the number three ; therefqre the world is. 
perfect. Tobit went, and his dog followed him; therefore 
there is a world in the moon, were an argument as apodictical. 


Glanwile. 
APODT AXIS. . . [anv%t&y.)] Demonſtration. Dick. 


APOGA'ON. } n. /. (from ad, from, and , the earth. 
Alroog Eg. F A point in the heavens, in which the ſun, 


APOGE'UM. ] or a planet, is at the greateſt diſtance poſ- 
ſible from the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient 
aſtronomers regarding the earth as the centre of the ſyſtem, 
chiefly regarded the apogzon and perigzon, which the 
moderns, making the ſun the centre, change for the aphe- 


lion and perihelion. Chambers. 
Thy fan is in his atogeor placed, 
And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend. Fair fax. 
the afogeum ab- 


It is yet not agreed in what time, f 


ſolveth one degree. rown's Vulgar Err. 


adj. om aTooyiw, io defend. ] That 
whic 


AepoLoGE'TICE, is ſaid in defence of any thing 
or perſon. 
1 d to publiſh an eſſay, the greater part of which is ap0- 


lagetical, for one ſort of chymiſts. Boyle. 


APoLoGE'TICALLY. adv. [from etical.) In the way 
of defence or excuſe. Tel g 


Aro Locis r. 3. /. [from To apologize.) He that makes 
an apology ; a pleader in favour of another. 


APO 
7, Apo'LOGIZE. v. #. [from apology. ] 


1. To plead in 

favour of any perſon or thing. 2. It has the particle for 
ſubject of apology. 

1 al be a ſeaſonable to reform than 


as rhetoricate ; and therefore it imports thoſe, who 


* 


Fine Pi 

| to look about them. Decay of Piety. 
* I ought to apologize for my indiſcretion in the whole un- 
dertaking. ake's Preparation for Death. 


ſlator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 

= — made in his childhood. 4 Pofe's Preface to Statins. 

A/p0LOGUE. #. / [anidoy@.] Fable; ſtory contrived to 
teach ſome moral truth. 

An atologue of ZEſop is beyond a ſyllogiſm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonſtration. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

Some men are remarked for pleaſantneſs in rallery ; others 
for afologues and ite diverting ſtories. Loc ke. 

APOLOGY. mn. /. [ apologia, Lat. aπνοανν 1. Defence; 
excuſe. Apology generally ſignifies rather excuſe than vin- 
dication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than 
prove innocence. This is, however, ſometimes _— 
by writers. 2. It has fur before the object of excule. 

(1.) - ö — her face excuſe 
e pro 3 an 0 too 3 

Wisch win land — wal — addreſs d. Milton. 

(2.) It is not my intention to make an afology for my poem: 
ſome will think it needs no excuſe, and others will — _ 

I ſhall neither trouble the reader, nor myſelf, with 2 
hey for publiſhing of theſe ſermons ; for if they be, in any 
meaſure, truly ſerviceable to the end for m_— — wh _ f 
1 do not ſee what apology is neceſlary ; 1 not ſo, 
am ſure none can be — Tillotſon. 

Aromeco'METRY. 2. /. [and, from, wiz®-, diſtance, and 
* to meaſure.] The art of meaſuring things at a 
diſtance. Dis. 

APONEURO'SIS. n. /. [from an, from, and vigor, a 
nerve.] An expanſion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyſt riſes near the orifice of the _— it is formed 
by the afoneurofis that runs over the veſſel, which becomes ex- 
ceſſively expanded. Sharp”s Surgery. 

APO'PHASIS. n. /. [Lat. aniQacy, a denying.) A figure 
in rhetorick, by which the orator, ſpeaking ironically, 
ſeems to wave what he would plainly infinuate ; as, Nei- 


ther will I mention thoſe things, which, if I ſhould, you- 


notwithſtanding could neither confute or ſpeak againſt them. 
Smith's Rhetorich. 
AroPHLE'CMATICK. 7. /. [azz and @A\iyua.] That which 
has the quality of drawing away phlegm. 
AroPHLEGMATISM. 2. / [as and QAiyua.] A medicine 
of which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 
And fo it is in apothlegmatiſms and gargariſms, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon. 
 APOPHLEGCMA'TIZANT. #. / [an>and Qaiyue.] Any re- 
medy which cauſes an evacuation of ſerous or mucous hu- 
mour by the noſtrils, as particular kinds of ſternutatories. 
| Quincy. 
VPOPHTREGM. . J. [amop%yue.] A remarkable ſaying; 
a — maxim uttered on ſome ſudden occaſion. 
e may magnify the apophthegns, or ted replies of wil- 
dom, — are * en in * 211 L coſthenes. 
| Brown's Fulg. Err. 
I had a mind to collect and digeſt ſuch obſervations and 
apopbthegms, as tend to the proof of that great aſſertion, All 
is vanity, Prior. 
4PO'PHYGE. . /. [anhνν, flight, or eſcape.) Is, in 
architecture, that — of a column, where it begins to 
ring out of its baſe ; and was originally no more than 
e ring or ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities 
of wooden pillars, to keep them from ſplitting, and were 
afterward imitated in ftone work. We ſometimes call it 
the ſpring of the column. 


| Chambers. 
APO'PHYSIS. x. , [aniQvo.] The prominent parts of 
'ome vones ; the fame as proceſs. It differs from an 


ArOPLE'CTICAL. adj. [from apoplexy.] 


A'rOPLEXED. adj. [from apoplex.] 


Apo'sTASY. 2. / 


A P O 


epiphyſis, as it is a continuance of the bone itſelf ; where- 
as the latter is ſomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which 
it is not properly a part. uincy. 
It is the apophy/is, or head of the os tibiæ, which 42 the 
knee. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Relating to an 
apoplexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive ſeems aboliſhed ; as may be 
obſerved in ſupporting perſons inebriated, atoplectical, or in 
ipothymies {woonings. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


In an apo} lectical caſe, he found extravaſated blood, making 
from the ventricles of the brain. Derham. 


AroPLE'CTICK. adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- 


plexy. 


A lady was ſeized with an apoplectict fit, which afterward ter- 
minated in ſome kind of lethargy. Wiſeman. 


A'poPLEX. . [See AropLexy.] Apoplexy. The laſt 


ſyllable is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 
— „ Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, 
When furfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apt lex, inteftate death. Dryden. 
Seized with an apo- 


plexy. 
—— Senſe, ſure, you have, 
Elſe could you not have motion : but fure that ſenſe 


Is apoplex'd. Shakeſ?. 


A'POPLEXY. . /. [anizMti;.] A ſudden deprivation of 


all internal and external ſenſation, and of all motion, un- 
leſs of the heart and thorax. The cauſe is generally a re- 
pletion, and indicates evacuation, joined with ſtimuli, 
Quincy. 
Apople xy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ſtoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves deſtined 
for thoſe motions. Arbuthnot en Diet. 
Peace is a a} oplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, ſleepy, in- 
ſenſible. es dhe w Shakeſp. ens. 
A fever may take away my reaſon, or memory, and an a/9- 
plexy leave neither ſenſe nor underſtanding. Locke. 


APO'RIA. . J. [awogia.) Is a figure in rhetorick, by which 


the ſpeaker ſhews, that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to ſay in ſome firange and 
ambiguous thing; and doth, as it were, argue the cate 
with himſelf. Thus Cicero ſays, Whether he took them 
from his fellows more impudently, gawe them to a harlct more 
laſciviouſly, removed them from the Roman people more wwick- 
edly, or alter:d them more preſumptuoujly, I cannet well de- 
clare. | Smith's Rhetericd. 


APORRHO'EA. n. /. [are. Efluvium ; emanxtion ; 


ſomething emitted by another: not ia uſe. 

The reaſon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrbeas, which paſſing from the cruentate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the ſalve, 
carry them to the affected part. Clan ill , Se ig. 


APOSIOPE'SIS. n. { [awoownnou, from an, after, and 


owTaw, to be filent.] A form of ſpeech, by which the 
ſpeaker, through ſome affection, as forrow, bathiulne:s, 
fear, anger, or vehemency, breaks off his ſpeech beſare 
it be all ended, A figure, when ſpeaking of a thing, we 
yet ſeem to conceal it, though indeed we aggravate it ; or 
when the courſe of the ſentence begun is ſo ftayed, as 
thereby ſome part of the ſentence not being uttered, may 
be pleted, Smith's Rhetorics. 
[awiracr;.] Departure from what a 
man has profeſſed: It is generally applied to religion; 


ſometimes with the particle from. 


The canon law defines afotaſy to be a wilful departure from 
that ſtate of faith, which any perſon has profeſſed himſelf to 
hold in the chriſtian church. 


The affable archangel had forewarn'd 
Adam, by due example, to beware. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. . 


1 
A nl«fy, by wuhẽ befel in heav'n | 
To thoſe „pottates. ; Melton. 
Vice in us were not only wickedneſs, but af oflaſy, degene- 
rate wickedneſs. Strat. 


Whoever do give different worſhips, mult bring in more gods; 
which is an afoftaſy from one God. Sill? fleet. 
APOSTATE. x. /. [apsflata, Lat. eworary;.] One that 
has torſaken his proteiſion ; generally applied to one 
that has leſt his religion, 

The angels, for diſobedience, thou haſt reſerved to a miſe- 
ble immortality but unto man, equally rebellious; equally 
oj cate from thee and goodneſs, thou haſt given a Saviour. 

| Rogers Sermons. 

hates in point of faith, are, according to the civil law, 

{abject unto all puniſhments ordained againſt hereticks. Aylife. 

ArosTA'T1CAL. adj. [from apeſtate.] Alter the manner of 
an apoſtate. 

Ko wear turbants is an apoſtatical conformity. Sandys. 

7% Avo's rATIZE. wv u. (from apoftate.] To forſake one's 

proſefion ; it is commonly uſed of one who departs from 
his religion. 

None revolt from the faith ; becauſe they muſt not look upon 
2 woman to luſt after her, but becauſe they are reſtrained from 
the perpetration of their luſts. If wanton glances, and libidi- 
nous thoughts, had been permitted by the goſpel, they would 
have apotatized nevertheleſs. Bentley. 

To ArPO'STEMATE. . . [from afoſteme.] To become an 
apoſteme; to ſwell and corrupt into matter. 

There is care to he taken in abſceſies of the breaſt and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards ; yet, by opening theſe too ſoon, 
they ſomctimes apolemate again, and become crude. Wiſem. 

ArosTEMa'TION. n. , [from apeſfemate.] The formation 
of an apolicme; the gathering of a hollow purulent tu- 
mour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers; as, vomit- 
ings, à gſtemations, ſalivations, &c. Grew. 

A'pOSTE:E. [awirnpa,] A hallow ſwelling, filled with 
A'rosTUME. F purulent matter; an abſceſs. 

With equal Jonny we may afhrm, that ulcers of the lungs, 
or a'oftemes of the brain, do happen only in the left ſide. 

X Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The opening of apoſemes, before the ſuppuration be perfe&- 
ed, weakeneth the heat, and renders them crude. Wiſeman. 

O'STLE. 3. /. Lapeſtelus, Lat. a π ..]] A perſon 

with mandates by another. It is particularly applied 

to them whom our Saviour deputed to preach the goſpel. 
But all his mind is bent to holineſs ; 

His champions are the prophets and apoſtles, Shakeſp. 

I am far — pretending infallibility; that would be to ere&t 
myſelf into an - 1th a preſumption in any one that cannot 
confirm what he ſays by miracles. Locke. 

We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an apoſtle, b 
knowing barely that he is ſent forth. Walits's hr 

Apo'sTLESH1P. 2. /. [from apoſtle.) The office or dignity 
of an apoſtle. 
Where, becauſe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it ſome apoft/e/bip in me 

To ſpeak things, which by faith alone I ſee. Donne. 

God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiſttes ; which 
are all confined within the buſineſs of his apofileſdip; and fo 
contain nothing but points of chriſtian inſtruction. Locke 

ArosTO'LICAL. adj. [from apoftalick.] Delivered or taught 
by the apoſtles ; belonging to the apoſtles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps any thing as 

abſtalical, which is not found in the apoſtles writings, in what 
other records ſoever it be found. Hooker. 

Declare yourſelf for that church, which is founded upon 
ſcripture, reaſon, a*oftclical practice and antiquity. Hooker. 

Ayosro'LICALLY. adu. [from apeſtolical.] 1 the manner 
of the apoſtles. 

ArosTO'LICALNESS. #./. [from apaſtolical.] The quality 
of relating to the apoſtles; apoſtolical authority. ; 

AroSTO1.ICK, adj. [from apl.] The accent is placed 


by Dryden on the antipenult.] Taught by the apoſtles ; 
belonging to an apoſtle, | 2 


3 


Their oppoſitians in maintenance of publick ſuperſtition a- 
gainſt apoſtolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hookey, 
Or where did I at fure tradition ſtrike, 
Provided till it were apoffolick ? Dryden. 
APO'STROPHE. n. / ( awo5goÞn, from &, from, and reigu,to 
turn.) 1. In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to another 
perſon, than the ſpeech appointed did intend or require ; 
or, it is a turning of the ipeech from one perſon to ano. 
ther, many times abruptly. A figure when we break off 
the courſe of our ſpeech, and ſpeak to ſome new perſon, 
preſent or abſent, as to the people or witneſſes, when ir 
was before directed to the judges, or opponent. Sith, 
Rhetorick. 2. In grammar, the contraction of a word by 
the uſe of a comma; as, tho, for though ; rep”, for re. 
putation. 

(2.) Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreyi. 

_ ating words with apoftrophes z and by lopping polyſyllables, 
leaving one or two words at mot. Swift. 

To Apo's TROPHIZE. v. 2. [from apeſtrophe.] To addreſs 
by an apoſtrophe, 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apofrophizing 
Eumzus ; and ſpeaking of him in the ſecond perſon, it is ge- 
nerally applied only to men of account, Pope. 

A'rosTUME. 2. /. See AposTEME. [This word is pro- 
perly apeſtem.] A hollow tumour filled with purulent 
matter. | | 

How an apoftume in the meſentery breaking, cauſes a con- 
ſumption in the parts, 1s apparent. Harwey, 

To A'Po0STUME. b. a. [from apoſtume.] To apoſte mate. D:#. 
A'POTHECARY. 2. /. [apotheca, Lat. a repoſitory.) A 
man whoſe employment is to keep medicines for ſale. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good afothecary, to ſweeten my 
imagination. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 

hey have no other doctor but the ſun and the freſh air, and 
that ſuch an one, as never ſends them to the apothecary. S9uth, 
Wand'ring in the dark, 

Phyſicians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 

LL, lab'ring for relief of human kind, 

With ſharpen'd fight ſome remedies may find; 

Th' apothecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden. 

Aro rnZOCM. =. /. [properly apophthegm ; which ſee.] A 
remarkable ſaying. 

By frequent converſing with him, and ſcattering ſhort ab- 
thegms, and little pleaſant ſtories, and making uſeful applica- 
tions. of them, his ſon was, in his infancy, taught to abhor 
vanity and vice as monſters. Walton's Life of Sanderſon. 

AroTHE'o0s1s. 2. / [amoJiwoy.)] Deification ; the rite of 
adding any one to the number of gods. 

As if it could de graved and painted omnipotent, or the nails 


and the hammer could give it an apotheo/is. South. 
Allots the prince of his celeſtial line, 
An apotheofis, and rites divine. Garth. 


Aro'Towme. 2. / [from aworiuww, to cut off.] 1. In ma- 
thematicks, the remainder or difference of two incom- 
menſurable quantities. 2. In muſick, it is the part re- 
maining of an entire tone, after a greater ſemitone has 
been taken from it. The proportion in numbers of the 
apotome, is that of 2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not be divided into two equal 
parts; for which reaſon they called the firſt part amoroun, 
and the other ana. Chambers. 

A'pozEm. =. /. [aws, from, and gi, to boil.} A decoction; 
an infuſion made by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took ing broths and apo- 
zems. 3 iſeman's Surgery. 
Squirts read Garth till apozems grow cold. Gay. 

To APPA'L, v. 4. [appalir, Fr. It might more properly 
have been written appale.] To fright ; to ſtrike with ſud- 
den fear; to depreis; to diſcourage. 

Whilf ſhe ſpake, her great words did appal 
My feeble courage, and my heart 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant, Shakeſp- 


Fairy Queen. 


* 


was ſomewhat 
time to conſider of it till next day. 
mu Does neither rage inflame, nor fear aal 
Nor the black fear of death that ſaddens all? 
. The monſter curls 
is flamit creſt, all other thirſt appald 
— flies, or chozk'd at diſtance ſtands. 
AppA'LEMENT. 1. /. [from aal. Depreſſion; diſcou- 


tac: ment; impreſſion of fear. 


at this alarum but 
Tl.e houſe of 2 ̃ 


Pope. 


$s the furious ſlaughter of them was a great diſcourage- 


ment and appalement to the reit. Bacon's Henry VII. 
A'ppanaGe. 2. J. [appanagium, low Latin; probably from 
panis, bread ] Lands jet apart by princes for the main- 


ance of their younger children. 
1 faitor for the earldom of Cheſter, a kind of ap- 


panag Wales, and uſing to go to the king's fon. Bacon. 
4 nee Had be 2 it br. 
That wealth ſhould be the afanage of wit, ; 
The God of light could ne'er have been ſo blind, : 
To deal it to the worſt of human kind. Savift. 


AAA Tus. . J [Latin.] Things provided as means 
9 any certain end, as the tools of a trade z the furniture 
of a houſe ; ammunition for war; equipage ; ſhow. 
There 1s an 1 of — 4 previous, to be adjuſted be- 
fore I come to the calculation itſel oodaward. 
Ourſelves are eaſily provided for; it is _— but the cir- 
cumſtantials, the apparatus or equipage of human life, that coſts 
{ much. - Pope's Letters to Gay. 
APPAREL. 2. / It has no plural. [appareil, Fr.) 1. 
Dreſs ; veſture. 2. External habiliments. 
(1.) I cannot cog and ſay, that thou art this and that, like 
many of thoſe liſping hawthorn buds, that come like women in 
mens atfarel, and imell like Buckleribury in ſimpling time. 
| Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
(2.) Our late burnt London, in @ pare! new, 
Shook off her aſhes to have treated you. . Waller. 
At publick devotion, his reſigned carriage made religion ap- 
pear in the natural apparel of hmplicity. Tatler. 
Lo Appa'REL. wv. a. [from appare/, the noun.] 1. To 
dreſs; to clothe, 2. To adorn with dreſs. 3. To co- 
ver or deck, as with dreſs. 4. To fit out; to furniſh ; 
not in uſe. 
(1.) With ſuch robes were the king's daughters that were 
virgins apparelled. 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 
Boch combatants were af parelled only in their doublets and 
hoſes. Hayward. 
(2.) She did aptarel her apparel, and with the preciouſneſs 
of her body made it moſt ſumptuous. Sidney. 
(3.) You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by boring 
holes in them, and putting into them earth, and fetung ſeeds 
of violets. Bacon, 
Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, being ap- 
parelled with a verdure of plants, would reſemble mountains 
and valleys. Bentley's Sermons. 
(4-) It hath been agreed,that either of them ſhould ſend ſhips to 
ſea well manned and apfarelled to fight. Sir F. Hayward. 
Area'zENT. adj. (apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 1, Plain; 
indubitable; not doubrful. 2. Seeming; in appearance; 
not real. 3. Viſible ; in oppuſition to_/ecret. 4. Open; 
evident; Bk. ; not merely ſuſpected. 5. Certain; 
not preſumptive. 
(1.) The main principles of reaſon are in themſelves apparent. 
For to make nothing evident of itſelf unto man's underſtanding, 
were to take away I poſſibility of knowing any thing. Hooker. 


(2.) The perception intelleftive often corrects the reports of 
phantaſy, as 4 the apparent bigneſs of the ſun, the apfarent 
crookednefs of the ftaff in air and water. Hale Orig. Man!. 


(3-) What ſecret imaginations we entertained is known to 

God: this is apparent, that we have not behaved ourſelves, as 
if we preſerved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. 

Atterbury. 

The outward and apparent ſanity of actions ſhould flow 

from purity of heart. Rogers. 


(4.) As well the foaar of harm, as harm apparent 
In m c ' 
OL, I. 


To APPa'r. wv. a. [afpayer, old Fr. to fatisty.] 


Shak. Ri ard III. 


1 


He is the next of blood; 
Shakeſ. Hen. VI. 


(s.) 
And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. 


ArrazxT. 2. /. Elliptically uſed for heir apparent. 


Draw thy ſword in right. 
—»[']] draw it as * to the crown, 
And in that quarrel ule it. 


Shaleſ. Hen. VI. 


Thomſen. Appa'/kENTLY. adv. [from agparent.] Evidently ; opcn- 


ly. 

. | Arreſt him, officer ; 
I would not ſpare my brother in this caſe, 
If he ſhould ſcorn me fo ap"%crently. Shak. Com. of Err. 
Vices a parently tend to the impairing of mens health. TAI. 


ArrARTT ION. 2. /. [from apareo, Lui. to appear.) 1. 


Appearance; viſibility. 2. he thing appearing ; a form; 
a viſible object. 3. A ſpectre; a walking ipirit. 4. 
Something only apparent, not real. 5. Aſtronomically, 
the viſibility of ſome luminary, oppoſed to eccultation. 
(1.) When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, 

Whole inward a/fariticz gently moy'd 

My fancy. | Miltcn. 

My retirement tempted me to divert thoſe melancholy thoughts 
which the new apparitions of foreign invaſion and domeſtic dit- 


content gave us. Denham. 
(2.) I have mark'd 
A. thouſand bluſhing a;/paritions | 
To (tart into her face ; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluthes. Shake/p. 
A glonous apparition ! had not douht, 
And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eyes. Milicx. 


— thing beſides may take from me the ſenſe of what ap- 
peared ; winch arition, it ſeems, was you. Table. 
(3-) Horatio ſays tis but our phantaſy, 

Touching this dreaded fight twice ſeen of us; 

Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this af parition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it. Shakeſ . Hamlet, 

Tender minds ſhould not receive early impreiſions of geblins, 
ſpectres, and ap arit io, , wherewith maids fright them into 
compliance. Lecce. 

One of thoſe af aritions had his right hand filled with dart, 
which he brandiſhed in the face of all who came up that way. 

Tc:tter, 


. Still there's ſomething 
That checks my oy 
Nor can I yet diſtinguiſh 
Which is an apparition, this or that. Denbam s So by. 
(5. A month of a/ ariticn is the ſpace wherein the moon a 
peareth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difappezr- 
eth; and this containeth but twenty-ſix days and twelve hours, 
Brown's Ful ar Errgurs, 


ArPa'RITORS. #. / [from appareo, Lat. to be at hand] 


1. Such perſons as are at hand to exec ute the proper orders 
of the magiſtrate or judge of any court of judicature. 
Ayliffe. 2. The lowelt officer of the eccleſiaſtical ccurt. 
(2.) They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the 
pope to the a; paritor. lies Parer ;94, 
1. To a- 
tisfy; to content: whence wwell appayed, is pic abt; iU! 
appaycd, is uneaſy. It is now obſolete. 2. Ihe ſenſe is 
obſcure in theſe lives. 
(1.) How well a aid ſhe was her bird to find? Sidney. 
I am well apfaid that you had rather believe, than take the 


pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high juſtice reſt ap. AT lion. 
5 | = Willy, when the heart is ill aſſay'd, 

How can bagpipe or joints be well aff aid ? S/ exjer, 


To APPE'ACH. v. a. 1. To accule ; to inform againit an y 


perſon. 

cuſation. 
(1.) He did, amongſt many others, @ fach Sir William 

Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Were he twenty times f 
My ſon, I would afpeach him. Shak. Richard II. 
— —— Diſcloſe 
The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Have to the full a/feached. 
Q | 


2. Tocenſure; to reproach ; to taint with ac- 


Shakeſpeare. 


a2 


(2.) For when Cymochles ſaw the foul reproach, 

Which them ap/eached; prick'd with guilty ſhame, 

And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, f 

Reſoly'd to put away that lordly ſhame. Fairy Queen. 
Nor can't, nor durſt thou, traitor, on the pain, 

A feach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dryden. 


Aryiiacument, 2. / [from appeach.) Charge exhibited 


„ geinſt any man; accuſation. ; 
A buſy-hcaded man gave firſt light to this 4% cu het; but 


the earl did avorich it. Hayward. 


The duke's anfwers to his af peachments, in number thirteen, 


I nit civilly couched. ; Wotton. 
70 APPEAL. v. a. [appello, Lat.] 1. To transfer a 
cane from one to another; with the particles to and from. 


To refer to another as judge. 3. To call another as 
witneſs. 4. To charge with a crime; to accuſe ; a term 
of law. 


(.) From the ordinary therefore they affeal to themſelves. 
| Hooker. 


(2.) Force, or a declared ſign of force, upon the perſon of 


ther, where there is no common ſuperior on earth to à feal to 
for relicf, is the [tate of war; and it is the want of ſuch an ap- 
p21] gives a man the right of war, even againſt an aggreſſor, , 
tloug' he be in ſociety and a fellow ſubject, e. 


They knew no foe, but in the open field, 
And te their cauſe and to the gods appeal d. Stepney. 
(3.) Whether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be a ſelf-evi- 


dent propoſition, I a"; e to mankind. Locke. 


4.) = One but flatters us, — 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come, 
Namely, t' A each other of high treaſon. Shakeſpeare. 


Areal. n. J [trom the verb To appeal.) 1. An appeal is a 


provocation from an inferior 1e a ſuperior judge, whereby 
the juriſdickion of the inferior judge is for a while ſuſ- 
pended, in reſp2& of the cauſe ; the cognizance being de- 
volved to the ſuperior judge. Ayliffe's Parer. 2. In the 


common law. 3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. 4. 


A call upon any as witneſs. 

(2.) This ring 

De!iver them, and your ape, to us 

There make before them. Shakeſteare's Hen. VIII. 
Our reaton prompts us to a future ſtate, 

The laſt a7feal from fortune and from fate, | 

Where God's all righteous ways will be declar'd. Dryden. 

There are diſtributers of juſtice, rum whom there lies an ap- 


peal to the prince. Addiſon. 


.) An accuſation ; which is a lawful declaration of ano- 
ther man's crime before a competent judge, by one that ſets his 
name to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the 
penalty that may enſue of the contrary ; more commonly uſed 
tor the private accuſation of a murderer, by a party who had in- 
tereſt in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of his 
accomplices in the fact. Convell. 
The duke's unjuſt, 

Thus to retort your manifeſt afpeal, 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 


Which here you come to accuſe. Shakef; eare. 
Haſt thou, according to thy oath and bond, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 

Here to make gocd the boiſt'rous late aff eal 

Againſt the duke of Norfolk ? | Shakeſpeare. 


(3-) Nor ſhall the facred character of king 
Be urg'd to ſhield me from thy bold appeal, 
If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal. Dryden. 
(4-) The caſting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, 
is a kind of a/fealto the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 


APpE'ALANT. . /. [from appeal.) He that appeals. 
Lords 


. appealants, 
Your diff rences ſhall all reſt under gage, 


Till we aſſign you to your days of trial. 


be viſible. 2. To become viſible as a ſpirit. 3. To 


AFP F 
6. To be made clear by evidence. 7. To ſeem in oppo. 
ſition to reality. 8. To be plain Sans diſpute. 
(1.) As the leproſy a/peareth in the ſkin of the | 2g 
iii. 43. 
And half her knee, and half her breaſt appear, ks 
By art, like negligence, diſclos d and bare. Prior. 
(2.) For I have afpeared unto thee for this ſe, to make 
thee a miniſter and a witneſs. as, xxvi. 16. 
(3-) When ſhall I come and apfear before God? Pſal. xlii. 2. 
(4.) Let thy work aþjear unto thy ſervants, _ thy glory 


unto their children. 0 4 : XC. 16, 
(5.) Keep comfort to you morning 
You 7 appear before them. Shateſpeare's Hen. VIII. 


(6.) Egfrid did utterly waſte and ſubdue it, as aer out of 
Beda's complaint againſt him; and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as afears by an ancient record. Spenſer”'s Ireland, 

(7.) His firſt and principal care being to appear unto his peo. 
ple, ſuch as he would have them be, and to be ſuch as he ap- 


teared. Sidney, 
My noble maſter will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour, Shakeſp. 

(8.) From experiments, uſeful indications may be taken, as 

will appear by what follows. Arbathnot. 


PPE'ARANCE. 2. / [from To appear.) 1. The act of com- 
ing into ſight; as, they were ſurpriſed by the ſudden ap- 
pearance of the enemy. 2. The thing ſeen ; as, the re- 
markable appearances in the ſky, Phznomena ; that 
quality of any thing which is viſible. 4. Semblance; 
not reality. 5. Outfide ; ſhow. 6. Entry into a place 
or company. 7. Apparition ; ſupernatural viſibility. 8. 
Exhibition of the perſon to a court. g. Open circum- 
ſtance of a caſe. 10. Preſence ; mien. 11. Probability ; 
ſeeming likelihood. 
(3-) The advancing day of experimental knowledge diſcloſeth 
ſuch appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant. 
Glanville's Scef fir. 
(4.) He encreaſed in eſtimation, whether by deſtiny, or whe- 
ther by his virtues, or at leaſt by his appearances of virtues. 


Heroic virtue did his actions guide, N 
And he the ſubſtance not th a earance choſe. Dryden. 
The hypocrite would not put on the aptearance of virtue, if 


it was not the moſt proper means to gain love. Addiſon. 
(5-) Under a fair and beautiful appearance there ſhould ever 
be the real ſubſtance of . : Rogers. 


(6.) Do the ſame juſtice to one another, which will be done 
us hereafter by thoſe, who ſhall make their appearance in the 
world, when this tion is no more. | Addiſon. . 

(J.) I think a perſon terrified with the imagination of ſpectres, 
more reaſonable than one who thinks the appearance of ſpirits 
fabulous. | . ſon. 

(8.) I will not tarry; no, nor ever more 

Upon this buſineſs my a/fearance make 


In 8 of their courts. Shaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
9.) Or t her paſſion be ſincere, 

How ſhall 1 be clear ? 

A>tearances were all fo ſtrong, 

The world muſt think him in the wrong. Swift 


(10.) Health, wealth, victory, and 1 are introduced; 
wiſdom enters the laſt, and fo captivates with her appearance, 
that he gives himſelf up to her. Addiſon. 
(21.) There is that which hath no affearaxce, that this prieſt 
utterly unacquainted with the true perſon, according to 
whole pattern he ſhould ſhape his counterfeit, ſhould think it poſ- 
fible for him to inftruR his player. Bacon. 


ArpPE'ARER. 2. J. [from To appear.] The perſon that ap- 


ars. 
That owls and ravens are ominous aearers, and prefignify 
unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown. 


Shale ſt care. APPEASABLE. adj. [from To 6.] That may be paci- 
ArPe'ALER. . from appeal] One who makes an our NE appeaſe.) 3 
To APPE AR. v. x. [ appareo, Lat.] 


fed ; reconcileable. 


1. To be in fight; to Ars ATEN ESS. . , [from To appeaſe.) The quality of 
b . 


being eaſily appeaſed ; reconcilcableneſs. - 


ſtand in the preſence of another; generally uſed of ſtand- To APPE'ASE. v. a. [appaiſer, Fr.] 1. To quiet; to put 


ing before ſome ſuperiour. 4. To be the object of obſer- 
vation. 5. To exhibit one's ſelf before a court of juſtice. 


in a ſtate of peace. 2. To pacify ; to reconcile ; to {till 
wrath. 3. To till; to quiet. 


20 


412 


iſlands 
ccleſ. xl. 23. 
had no leiſure to think of reformation, till the civil 
Davies on Ireland. 


(1.) By his counſel he afpeaſeth the deep, and 


therein. 
England 


more againſt them. 


O God! if my deep prayers cannot apfeaſe thee, 
Yet execute th —. on me alone. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their ſinful ſtate, and to a/ eaſe betimes ; 
Th' incenſed Deity. Milton. 

The reſt | 


The) 2 in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 
Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they ape ſũ D. 
ArpE'aSEMENT. 2 from To appeaſe] A ſtate of peace. 


keing neither in numbers nor in courage great, partly by au- 
thority, partly by entreaty, they were reduced to ay ap- 
eaſements. | ayward. 


ArrEAs ER. 7. from To appeaſe.] He that pacifies others; 
he that quiets diſturbances. | 

AyPELLANT. 2. [appello, Lat. to call.] 1, A challenger ; 
one that ſummons another to anſwer either in the liſts or 
in a court of juſtice. 2. One that appeals from a lower 
to a higher power. 

(1.) In the devotion of a ſubject's love, 

And free from other miſbegotten hate, 

Come I affellant to this princely preſence. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th appellant and defendant, 

Th' armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. 

Theſe ſhifts refuted, anſwer thy appellant, 
Though by his blindneſs maim'd for high attempts, 
Who now defies thee thrice to ſingle fight. Milton. 
(2.) An transfers the 1 77 of * cauſe » the 

ſuperior judge ; ſo that, ing the appeal, nothing can be at- 
— — 1 of 7 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
AePE'LLATE. 2. / [appellatus, Lat.] The perſon appealed 
"ry 
hy libel ought to contain the name of the party ap- 
pellant ; the name of him from whoſe ſentence it is — 
e 9 r it 
is appealed; the day of the ſentence pronounced, appeal in- 
terpoſed ; and ths Gals of ths a gore wa or againſt 
whom the appeal is | . e. Parergon. 
APPELLA'TION. 2. / _—_— Lat.] Name; word by 
which any thing is called. 

Nor are always the ſame plants delivered under the ſame name 
and apfellations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by 
— — by which they are notified and 
conveyed to the mind. | South. 

Are LLATIVE. . / [appellativum, Lat.] 

Words and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are ſuch as ſtand for univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether or ſpecial. Theſe are called affella- 
,t. So fiſh, bird, man, city, river, are common names; 
and fo are trout, eel, lobſter; for they all agree to many indi- 
viduals, and ſome to many ſpecies. Watts's Logick. 

APPB'LLATIVELY. ad. [from appellative.) According to 
the manner of nouns appellative ; as, this man is a Hercu- 
4. Hercules is uſed appellatively to ſignify a man. 

ArPe'LLATORY. adj. [trom appeal.] That 
an appeal. See APPELLATE. 


Arr LLEE, . / [from appeal.] One who is appealed againſt, 
and accuſed. Die. 
7o APPEND. v. a. [appendo, Lat. to hang to any thing.] 
1. To hang any thing upon another; as, the inſcription 
qr the column: the ſeal is appended to the 


Was 
reco 
princi 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſd. 


1. 2. To add to ſomething, as an acceſſory, not a 


* pal part. 
PPENDAGE. 2. , French. ] Something added to another 
ching, without being flary to its eſſence, as a portico 


to the houſe. | 
Modeſty is the of ſobriety, and is to chaſtity, to 

*mperance, and to humility, as the frin mon On 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


which contains | 
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None of the laws of motion now eſtabliſhed, will ſerve to ac 
count for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their a/fendages, though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Cheyne. 

He was fo far from over-valuing any of the a/fe::dages of 
life, that the thoughts of life did not affect him. Atterbury. 

APPE'NDANT. adj. [French.] 1. Hanging to ſomething 
elſe. 2. Belonging to; annexed; concomitant, 3. In 
law. 

(2.) He that deſpiſes the wortd, and all its a pendant vanities, 
is the moſt ſecure. s Tayler. 

He that looks for the bleſſings a/fendant to the ſacrament, 
mult expect them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. 

ai. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and the wants appendant to it, naturally diſpoſe men to forget 
God. Rovers. 

(3. Aptendant is any thing belonging to another, as acceſi- 
rium /rinci/ ali, with the civilians, or adjunctum ſubjecto, with 
the logicians. An hoſpital may be ap/endant to a manour ; a 
common of fiſhing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

APpPE'NDANT. 2. J/. That which belongs to another thing, 
as an accidental or adventitious part, 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms and ap- 
pendants of ſhipping. Hal. Origin of Manki..d. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ſtrike, as they are appendants 
to external ſymmetry, or indications of the beauty of the mind. 


Gre. 
To AyPE'NDICATE. v. a. [appendo, Lat.] To add to an- 
other thing. 


In a palace there is the caſe or fabrick of the ſtructure, and 
there are certain additaments; as, various furniture, and curious 
motions of divers things g pendicated to it. Hale. 

ArrzNDIc AT iO x. =. /. [from appendicate.] Adjunct; ap- 
pendage; annexion. 

There are conſiderable parts and integrals, and a/perdica- 
tions unto the mundus aſfectabilis, impoſſible to be eternal. IIe. 

ArPE'xbix. 2. J. appendices, plur. Lat.] 1. Something 
appended, or added to another thing. 2. An adjunct or 
concomitant. 

(1.) The cherubim were never intended as an object of wor- 
ſhip, becauſe they were only the aerdices to another thing. 
But a thing is then propoſed as an obje N of worſhip, when it is 
ſet up by itſelf, and not by way of addition or ornament to ano- 
ther thing. Stillin»fleet. 

Normandy became an append x to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their laws to thc 
Engliſh, than they gave to it. Hale's Civil Lax Fugen. 

(2.) All concurrent A fendicet of the action ought to be tur- 

ed, in order to pronounce with truth concerning it. Vue. 

To APPERT AVIN. v. z. (appertenir, Fr.] 1. To velong to 
as of right; with . 2. Lo belong to by nature or ap- 
intment. 

(1.) The honour of deviſing this doctrine, that religion 
ought to be inforced by the ſword, would be found Eppertainin- 


to Mahomed the falſe prophet. | Ralei h. 
The Father, f whom in heav'n ſupreme : 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, | 
Hath honour'd me, according to his will. Peradife Loft. 


(2. ) If the foul of man did ſerve only to give hin being in 
this life, then things appertataing to this life would contem him, 


as we ſee they do other creatures. | Hooker. 
And they roaſted the paſſover with fire, as apfertaineth: as 
for the ſacrifices they ſod them in braſs pots. 1 Eſdras. 


Both of them ſeem not to generate any other effect, but ſuch 
as a»fertaineth to their proper objects and ſenſes. Bacon. 
Is it expected, I ſhould know no ſecrets 
That apertain to you? Shak. ſp. Julius Ceſar. 
APPERTA'INMENT. 2. J [from appertain.] That which he- 
longs to any rank or dignity. 
He ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. Shakeſpeare. 
APpPE'RTENANCE. 7. /. [afppartenance, Fr.] That which be- 
longs or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverſy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the doubtful appertenancies of arts, and recep- 
IC of philoſophy ? Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
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Areteris gur. adj. [from To appertain.) Belonging ; 


relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnich him with all ap; eriazents 
Beloiging to his honour. | Shakeſ). Hen. V. 
A'PPETENCE. g n /. agtetentia, Lat.] Carnal deſire; ſen- 
A'rPETENCY {ul deiire. 
Bred only and completed to the taſte 
Of luſtſul appetence ; to ling, to dance, | 
Lo dreſa, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. M.lton. 
Arrest v. 2. / [from appetible.] The quality of be- 
ins dchrable. | 
That clicitation which the ſchools intend, is a deducing of the 
power of the will into act, merely from the appetibility of the 
ebict, az a man draws a child after him with the fight of a 
green bough. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 
APPETIULE. ej. [appetibilis, Lat.] Deſirable ; that which 
may be the object of apperite. 
Power both to ſlight the moſt afpetible objects, and to con- 
trou} the moſt uaruly paſſions. Bramball againfl Hobbes. 
APPETITE. z. T [ appetitus, Lat.) 1. The natural deſire 
of 2008 ; the inſtinct by which we are led to ſeek 3 
2 The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure. 3. Violent longing ; 
engerneſs after any thing 4. The thing eagerly deſired. 
| Keennefs of ſtomach ; hunger; defire of food. 6. It 
"a ometimes of before the object of deſire. 7. Some- 
times 79 
(1.) The will properly and ſtrictly taken, as it is of things 
winch are referred unto the end that men deſireth, differeth 
greatly from that inferiour natural deſire, which we call appetite. 
Ihe objeft of appetite is whatloeyer ſenſible good may be withed 
for ; the object of will is that go. d which reaſon does lead us to 
(eek. Hooker. 
2. Why, ſhe ſhould hang on him, 
As if increaſe of , etite had grown 
By what it fed on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
——— — Urge his hateful luxury, 
And beſtial afpet te in change of luſt. Sha. Richard III. 
Each tice 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th' eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden ap/ etite 
To plack and eat. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a 
mightier man had an ap"et:te to take the ſame from him. Davies. 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Waller in a 
battle. Clarendon. 
(A.) Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited 
monarch cannot gratify it. Swift. 
(5-) There be four principal cauſes of afpetite ; the refrigera- 
tion of the ſtomach, joined with ſome dryneſs; contraction; 
vellication, and abiterſion; befides hunger, Which is an empti- 
ness. xcon's Natural Hiſtory. 
There 15 continual abundance, which creates ſuch an appetite 
in vour realer, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but ſatis- 
fied with all. Dryden. 
(6.) The new officer's nature needed ſome reftraint to his im- 
moderate petite of power. Clarendon. 
(7.) We have generally ſuch an atpetite to praiſe, that we 
greedily fuck it in. Gawernment of the Tongue. 
ArrETI“TION. n. /. [appetitio, Lat] Defire. 
The actual appetitzon or faſtening our affections on him. 
Hammond 'i Practical Catechiſm. 
We find in animals an eſtimative or judicial faculty, an a- 
petition or averſation. Judge Hale. 
Arrrririve. ad. [from appetite.) That which deſires; 
that which has the quality of deſiring. 
The will is not a bare a'petitive power as that of the ſenſual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
I find in myſelf an appetitive faculty always in exerciſe, in 
the very height of activity and invigoration. Norris. 
To APPLA'UD. v. @. Lapland, Lat.] 1. To praiſe by 
clapping the hand. 2. To praiſe in general. 
(1.) I would applaud thee tu the very echo, 
That ſhould ajflaud again. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 
And worlds applaud that muſt not yet be found! Pope. 


* 
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Ayrta'untr. x. /. [from apl.] He that praiſes or com. 


mends. 
I had the voice of my fingle reaſon againſt it, drowned in the 
noile of a multitude of applauders. Glan villes Scef fic. 
ArPLa'usE. . , [applauſus, Lat.] Approbation loudly ex- 
preſſed; praiſe: properly a clap. | 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. Shakteſp. 


Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd foft _ Milton. 
Thoſe that are fo fond of applauſe, ittle do they taſte it 
when they have it ? South, 


See their wide ſtreaming wounds; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor deſire of fame; 
Kings fight for 38 madmen for applauſe, 
Bur love for love alone, that crowns the lover's cauſe, 
| Dryden's Fables, 
APPLE. . / [zppel, Sax.] 1. The fruit of the apple- 
tree. 2. The pupil of the eye. 
(r.) Tall thriving trees confeſs d the fruitful mold; 
The red' ning apple ripens here to =_ Pope's Od, ey. 
(2.) He inſtructed him; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 
Deut. xxxii. 10, 
APPLE of Love. Apples of Lowe are of three forts ; the moſt 
common having long trailing branches, with rough leaves 
and yellow joints, ſucceeded by apples, as they are called, 
at the joints, not round, but bunched ; of a pale orange 
ſhining pulp, and feeds within. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
APPLE-GRAFT. 3. /. [from apple and graft:] A twig of ap- 
ple-tree grafted upon the ſtock of another tree. 
We have ſeen three and twenty forts of apf le- graſts upon the 
fame old plant, moſt of them adorn'd with truit. Beyle. 
APPLE-TART. [from apple and tart.] A tart made of ap- 
les. 
4 What, up and down carv'd like an æpple-tart! Shakeſp. 
APPLE-TREE, 2. /, [from apple and tree. The fruit of this 
tree is for the moſt part hollowed about the foot-ſtalk; 
the cells inclofing the ſeed are ſeparated by cartilaginous 
partitions; the juice of the fruit is ſouriſh, the tree large 
and ſpreading ; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of a roſe. There is a great variety of theſe 
fruits. Thoſe for the deſſert are, the white juniting, 
Margarat apple, ſummer pearmain, ſummer queening, 
embroidered apple, golden reinette, ſummer white Col- 
ville, ſummer red Colville, filver pippin, aromatick pippin, 
the grey reinet:e, la haute-bonte, royaPrufſeting, Whee- 
ler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, ſpice apple, golden pippin, 
nonpareil, and Papi. Thoſe for the kitchen uſe are, cod- 
ling, ſummer marigold, ſummer red in, Holland 
pippin, Kentiſh pippin, the hanging body, Loan's pear- 
main, French reinette, French pippin, royal ruſſet, mon- 
ſtruous reinette, winter pearmain, pomme violette, Spen- 
cer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin. And thoſe gene- 
rally uſed for cyder are, Devonſhire royal wilding, red- 
ſtreaked apple, the whitſour, Herefordſhire underleaf, John 
apple, Sc. Miller. 
Oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and s. Bacon. 
Thus apple-trees, whoſe 4 ſtrong aq na 
Their ſpreading boughs, exert themſelves in air. Dryden. 
APPLE-WOMAN. #./. [from apple and wwoman.} A woman 
that ſells apples, that keeps fruit on a tall. 
Yonder are two afple-women ſcolding, and juſt ready to un- 
caif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
APPLYABLE. adj. [from a.] That which may be ap- 
8 For this word the moderns uſe applicable ; which 
ee. 
Limitations all ſuch principles have, in regard of the varieties 
of the matter whereunto they are apliable . 
All that I have ſaid of the heathen idol to the 
idolatry of another ſort of men in the wor South. 
AyrePLI'ANCE. 2. J. [from apply.] The act of applying ; the 
2 (from apply.] PP'Y! 


4 


— biſeaſes deſp'rate grown, 
By deſperate hk e are relieved. Shakeſp. 
you chaf d ok ER | 
Aſk God for temperance, 'tis the appliance only 
Which your deſire requires. Sbaleſp. 


AepLiCABI'LITY. 2. /. [from applicable.) The quality of 
being fit to be applied to ſomething. 
The action of cold is compoſed of two parts; the one preſſing, 
the other penetration, which require afp/icabi/ity. Dighy. 
A'pyLiCAaBLE. adj. [from apply.] That which may be ap- 
plied, as properly relating to ſomething. 


What he fa the portrait of any particular perſon, is ap- 
plicable to . In the character, there is a better or a worſe 
likeneſs ; the better is a panegyrick, and the worſe a libel. 


Dryden. 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only 
tothe heathen world. Rogers. 

A'rppLiCaBLENESS. =./. [from applicable.] Fitneſs to be 
applied. 

The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that little part which 
we have already delivered of its applicableneſs, be of uſe in na- 
tural phi loſophy. Boyle. 

A'ppLiCaBLY. adv, [from applicable.) In ſuch a manner 
as that it may be properly appli . 

A'ppLICATE. #. /. [from apply.] A right line drawn acroſs 
a curve, ſo as to beſeR the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

Azetica'T10N. 2. / [from apply.] 1. The act of applying 
any thing to another ; as, he mitigated his — by the 
application of emollients. 2. The thing applied; as, he 
invented a new application, by which blood might be 
ſtaunched. 3. The act of hang to any perſon, as a 
ſolicitor, or petitioner. 4. The employment of means 
for a certain end. 5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. 
6. Attention to ſome particular affair ; with the particle 
to. 7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition ; as, the ſtory 
was told, and-the hearers made the application. 

(3.) It ſhould ſeem very extraordinary, that a patent ſhould 
be paſſed, upon the affpiication of a poor, private, obſcure me- 
chanick. Swift. 

(4.) There is no ſtint which can. be ſet to the value or merit 
of the ſacrificed body of Chriſt ; it hath no meaſured certainty 
of limits, bounds of. efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but is 
alſo itſelf infinite in ility of application. Hooker. 

If a right courſe be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of . the common rewards and pu- 
ahments, Locke. 

(F.) I have diſcovered no other way to keep our thoughts 
cloſe to their buſineſs, but by frequent attention and afplication, 
getting the habit of attention and apf/ication. 

(.) His continued application tr ſuch publick affairs, as may 
benefit his kingdoms, diverts him from pleaſures. Adiiſon. 

This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt 4 f lcat ion and wil- 
dom of à people to prevent it. Addiſon. 

(7.) This principle acts with the greateſt. force in the worſt 
. z and the familiarity of wicked men more ſucceſsfully 

uches, than that of good men reforms. Rozers. 
A'PPLICATIVE. adj. [from apply.) That which applies 

The direftive command for counſel is in the underſtanding, 
. GIN for putting in execution, is in the 
wi 


i Brambail arainſt Hobbes. 
I'epLicaTORY. adj. [from apply.] That which compre- 
hends the act of application. 


A'PPLICATORY. 2 % That which applies. 
There are but two ways of applying the death of Chriſt : 


muſt be the ſacraments. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
T; APPLY. v. a. [applico, Lat.] 1. To put one thing to 

another. 2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 3. To 
make uſe of as relative or ſuitable to ſomething. 4. To put 
io a certain uſe. 5. To uſe as means to-an end. 6. To 
fix the mind upon; to ſtudy: with z. Locke uſes about, 
leſs properly, 7. To have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor or 


8 ; with zo as, I applied myſelf to him for help. 


To APPLY. 2. n. 


Locke... 


,3 Wl Apro'inTMENT. . / {| appointement, Fr. 
faith is the inward applicatory, and if there be any outward, it : LI ] 


Jo addreſs to, g. To buſy; to keep at. work: an 


APP. 
antiquated ſenſe ; for which we now uſe ply. 10. To act 


upon ; to 758 . ; 
(1.) He ſaid, and to the ſword his — Dryden. 
(2.) Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, ent our fate, 
And ſuccour nature ere it be too late. Addiſon. 
God has addreſſed every paſſion of our nature, afphed reme- 
dies to every weakneſs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers. 
3-) This brought the death of „ into remembrance, 
I repeated the verſes which I formerly afplied to him. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
(4.) The profits thereof might be applied towards the ſupport 
f Clarendon. 


Rogers. 
(6.) Apjly thine heart wnto inſtruction, and thine ears to the 
words of knowledge. Prov. xxiii. 12. 

E man is conſcious to himſelf that he thinks; and that 
which his mind is applied about, whilit thinking, is the ideas 
that are there. Locke. 

It is a ſign of a capacious mind, when the mind can apply it- 
ſelf to ſeveral objects with a ſwift ſucceſſion. 


atts. 
(8.) God at laſt 
To Satan firſt in fin his doom ag d, 
Thoꝰ in myſterious terms, judg d as then beſt. Milton. 


Sacred vows and myſtic long apply'd, . 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pape. 
(9.) She was ſkilful in applying his humours; never ſuffering 


fear to fall to deſpair, nor hope to haſten to aſſurance. Sidney. 
(10.) A varlet running towards haſtily, - 
Whoſe flying feet ſo faſt their way afply'd, 
That round about a cloud of duft did fly. Fairy Queen. 


1. To ſuit; to agree. 


2. To have re- 
courſe to, as a petitioner, 


3. To attach by way of influ- 


-_ ence. 


(1.) Would it affly well to the vehemency of your affection 
that I ſhould win what you would enjoy ? Shakeſp. 

(2.) I had no thoughts of applying to any but himſelf ; he de- 
fired I would ſpeak to others. Swrft. . 

(3.) God knows every faculty and paſſion, and in what man- 
ner they can be moſt ſucceſsfully atplied to. Roger-. 


To Arpo'iNnT. v. a. [appointer, Fr.] 1. To fix any thing, 


as to ſettle the exact time for ſome tranſaction. 2. To 
ſettle any thing by compact. 3. To eſtabliſh any thing 
by decree. 4. 'Tofurmiſh in all points; to equip; to ſupply 
with all things neceſſary : uſed anciently in. ſpeaking ot 
ſoldiers. 
(1.) The time a feinted of the father. Galat. iv. 2 
(2.) He ſaid, I cint me thy wages, and I will pay it. 
Gene/fis. 
Now there was an @//oimted ſign between the men of Iirael 
and the liers in wait. | Judges, xx. 28. 
(3-) It was before the Lord, which chaſe me before thy fa- 
ther, and before all his houſe, to @ppo:nt me ruler over the peo- 
ple of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21, 
Unto him thou gaveſt commandment, which he tranſgreiſed, 
and immediately thou 4% ointedft death in him, and in his gene - 
rations. 2 Eſras,ni. 7. 
O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou haſt not arfointeu 
repentance to the juſt. Manſehs Prayer, 
(4.) The Engliſh bein 7 well afpcinted, did fo entertain them, 
that their ſhips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 


Areo'ivTER. 2 / [fran appoint.] He that ſettles or fixcs 


any thing or place. 
1. Stipulation ; 
the act of fixing ſomething in which two or more are con- 
cerned. 2. Decree; eſtabliſhment. 3. Direction; or- 
der. 4. Equipment ; furaiture. 5. An allowance paid 
to any man, commonly uſed of allowances to publick of- 
fcers. 
(1.) They had made an a intent together, to come to 
mourn with him, and to comfort him. Job, ii. 11 
(2.) The _ of death be only in his hands, who alone hath . 


power over all fleſh, and unto whoſe atointment we ought with 
patience mcekly to ſubmit ourſelves. Hecker. 


K 
That good fellow, 


If 1 command him, follows my appointment; 

I will have none ſo near elle. Shakeſj eare. 
(4.) They have put forth the haven : further on, 

V! re their ap intent we may beft diſcover, 


An | lock on their endeavour, : Shaleſſ care. 
Here art thou in apfowitment freſh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. Shakeſ| care. 


„% Ar rox tox. wv. a. [from portio, Lat.] To let out in 


zull proportions. : : 
Try the paris of the body, which of them iſſue ſpeedily, and 
which flowly; and, by affortioning the time, take and leave 
that quality which you deſire. Bacon. 
To theje it were good, that ſome proper prayer were affort!- 
en, and they taught it. South. 
An office cannot be af fortioned out like a common, and ſhar- 
eil among diſtinct proprietors. Collier. 


Arrakntk'xvbER. 2. [from appre 


E 7 
( 2.) The governour kept the city with a garriſon, deſirous 
to affrehend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 
It was the rabble, of which no body was named; and which 
is more ſtrange, not one apfrebended. Clarendon. 
(3.) The good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth not action; 
unlels, a/prehending it as good, we like and deſire it. Hooker, 
Yet this I aj/rehead not, why to thoſe 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many, and io various laws are giv'n. | Milian. 
The Firſt Being is inviſible and incorruptible, and can only 
be af rebended by our minds. Stillingfteei. 
(A.) From my grandfather's death T had reaſon to af rebend 
the ſtone: and, from my father's life, the 2 Tem le. 
4 Conceiver 3 
thinker. 
Groſs att rebenders may not think it any more ſtrange, than 
that a bullet ſhould be moved by the rarified fire. Glanville. 


Arro'xTIONMENT. . . {from apportion.] A dividing of AppREHE'NSIBLE. adj. | from apprehend.) That which 


a rent into two parts or portions, according as the land 
whence it iſſues, is divided among two or more —_— 
tors. Chambers. 
To Appo'st. v. a. [appono, Lat.] 1. To put queſtions to. 
This word is not now in uſe, except that, in ſome ſchools, 
to put grammatical queſtions to a boy is called, to poſe him; 
and we now ule % tor puzzle. 2. A latiniim, To ap- 
ly to. 

g (1.) Some procure themſelves to be ſurpriſed at ſuch times as 

it is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them: 
aid to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing ſomewhat 
which they are not accuſtoined ; to the end they may be apfoſed 
of thoſe things which of themſelves they are deſirous = utter, 
accu. 


(2.) By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is rendered 
unapt of being a aſed to the parts. Harvey. 
Ablrros ir E. adj. | appofitus, Lat.] Proper; fit; well a- 
dapted to time, place, or circumſtances. 
The duke's delivery ot his mind was not ſo ſharp, as ſolid and 
grave, and afpfofite to the times and occaſions. Wotton. 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himſelf, either 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and aft? an- 
wers. Bacon. 

Remarkable inſtances of this kind have been: but it will ad- 
miniſter reflections very tete to the deſign of this preſent ſo- 
lemnity. Atterbury. 

A'rros1TELY. adv. [from appofite.] Properly ; fitly ; ſuit- 
ably. 

We may affofitely compare this diſeaſe, of a proper and im- 
proper conſumption, to a decaying houſe. Harvey. 

When we come into a government, and ſee this place of 
honour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an atheiſt or 
a blaſphemer, may we not appoſitely and properly aſk, Whether 
there be any virtue, ſobriety, or religion, among ſuch a peo- 
ple ? South. 

A'erPosSITENESS. =. . [from appeſite.] Fitneſs ; propriety ; 
ſuitableneſs. 

Judgment is either concerning things to be known, or of 
things done, of their congruity, fitneſs, rightneſs, eneſs. 

f Hale s Orig. of Mankind. 

Arros trio. . / [appofitio, Lat.] 1. The addition of 

new matter, ſo as that it may touch the firſt maſs. 2. In 

grammar, the putting of two nouns in the ſame caſe ; as, 
Liber Suſane matris, the book of his mother Suſan, 

(r.) Urine inſpedted with a microſcope, will diſcover a black 
fand ; wherever this ſand ſticks, it grows ſtill bigger, by the 
apfofition of new matter. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To APPRAISE. v. a. [apprecier, Fr.] To ſet a price upon 
any thing, in order to fale. 


AryREHRkNSION. 3. / [apprebenſio, Lat.] 


may be apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and ſouthern pcles ae incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not à frebenſible in the other. 

Brown's Vil;ar Erraurs. 

i. The m re 
contemplation of things, without affirming or denying 
any thing concerning them. So we think of a horſe, 
high, ſwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, c. Matis. 
2. Opinion; ſentiments ; concetion. 3. The faculty 
by which we conceive new ideas, or power of conceiving 
them. 4. Fear. 5. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, 
or be done. 6. Seizure. 7. The power of ſeizing, 
catching or 3 

(1. ) Simple * benſion '2notes no more than the ſoul's nak- 
ed intellection of an object, without either compoſition or de- 
duction. Glanwlle, 

(2.) If we aim at right underſtanding its true nature, we 
muſt examine what apprebenfion mankind make of it. Digby. 

To be falſe, and to be thought falſe, is all one in reſpect of 
men who act not according to truth, but apprehenſion. South. 

The expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly ſuited in thoſe 
matters to the vulgar afprehenſions and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke, 

(3-) I nam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood 

Their nature, with fach knowledge God indu'd 

My ſudden at prebenſion. Milton. 

(4-) It behoveth that the world ſhould be held in awe, not 
by a vain ſurmiſe, but a true a rebenſſon of ſomewhat which no 


man may think himſelf able to withſtand. Hooker. 
And he the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In appre „chan in ſubſtance feel. Milton. 


The chenfion of what was to come from an unknown, at 
leaſt unac ledged ſucceſſour to the crown, clouded much of 
that proſperity. Clarendon. 

As they have no aprebenſon of theſe things, ſo they need no 
comfort againſt them. Tillotſon. 

After the death of his Caligula, Claudius was in no 
ſmall affrebenfion for his own life. Addiſon. 

(5-) I'll note you in my books of memory, 

And ſcourge you for this apprehen/ion. | Shakefp. 

That he might take away the apprebenfion, that he meant ſud- 
denly to depart, he ſent 2 which he was ſure would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages, that they 
ſhould ſend proportions of corn into Bafinghouſe. Clarendon. 

(6.) See that he be convey'd unto the Tower: 

And go we brothers to the man that took him, 

To queſtion of his apfrehenfion. 

(7-) A lobſter hath the chely or claw of one fide longer 
than the other, but this is not their leg, but a part of appreben- 
foon whereby they ſeize upon their prey. Brown's Fulgar Err. 


Shakeſ; ear LH 


ArerA'tsER. 2. /. [from appraiſe.] A perſon appointed AreREne'nsiVeE. adj. [from apprebend.] 1. Quick to un- 


to ſet a price upon things to be old. 


To APPREHE'ND. v. a. [apprebendo, Lat. to take hold of.] 
1. To lay hold on. 2. To ſeize in order for trial or pu- 
niſhment. 3. To conceive by the mind. 4. To think 
on with terrour ; to fear. | 

(r.) There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaſt we 
have two hands to affrehend it. Taylor. 


— 2. Fearful. 3. Perceptive, feeling. EN 

1. ves encouragement to thoſe who teach fu 

frebenfive icholars, Holler 
If conſcience be naturall and 

tainly we ſhould truſt and rely upon the reports of it. 
(2.) The inhabitants of this country, when I paſſed through 

it, were extremely afprehen/icue of ſeeing Lombardy — 


1 cer - 


war, 


1 


A FT. F 


i i the ſun 
They are not at E Ur CO Apt roac hd, and looking underneath , 
ormented with the ul prof] of what befal them He faw proud Arcite. . 
— Oy n te Tillotſun. AryRo'AcH. 3. / [from the verb.] 1. The act of draw- 
(3.) Thoughts my tormentors, arm'd — ing near. 2. Acceſs. 3. Hoſtile advance, 4. Means 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts. ilton. of advancing. 


ApprEne NSIVELY. adv, [from apprehenſive.) In an ap- 
prehenſive manner. 

ArprREHENSIVENESS. . from apprehenſive.] The 
quality of being apprehenſive. 

Whereas the vo wels are much more difficult to 3 you 
will find, by falling upon them laſt, great help by t v4 
benfiveneſs ined in learning the conſonants. r. 

APPRENTICE. x. /. fapprenti, Fr.] One that is bound 
by covenant, to ſerve another man of trade, for a certain 
term of years, upon condition, that the artificer, or 
tradeſman, ſhall, in the mean time, endeavour to inſtruct 
him in his art or myſtery. Cowell. 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no bond 

lave could ever be more ready than that young princeſs was. 


He found him ſuch an afprentice, as knew well enou 

to ſet up for himſelf. otton. 

This rule ſets the painter at li ; it teaches him, that he 

o2ght not to be ſubje&t himſelf ſervilely, and be bound like an 

apfrentice to the rules of his art. Du Freſnoy. 

To ArrRENTICE. v. @, [from the noun.) To put out 
to a maſter as an apprentice, 

Him portion d maids, afprentic'd s bleſt, 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
Aryxe'NTICEHOOD, . , [from apprentice.] The years of 
an apprentice's ſervitude, 

Muſt I not ſerve a long afprenticebood 
=» ING „ and in the end, 
Having my „ boaſt of nothing elſe 
But that I was a man to grief ? Shakeſp. 

Aryens'NTICESHIP, =. / [from apprentice.) The years 
which an _— is to paſs under 8 
In art, the ſt that is, is an afprenticeſ1 
Who ong, before it 2 one ſhould work. 94505 
Many ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being the only calling that 
they could profeſs, without ſerving any af drenticelhis. outh. 
To Arpri'ze. v. a. [apprendre ; part. appris, Fr.] To 
_ ; to give the knowledge of any thing. | 

c 

fixed, that the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things may 
convince the underſtanding, and ſome may terrify the conſci- 


how 


"Þ bike axviinte? ofiw Alam, — 
It is afpriz a ings, thit may prevent his 
mittaki Cheyne. 


But if af triæ'd of the ſevere attack, 
The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent 
On church yard drear (inbuman to relate) 
The diſappointed prowlers fall. Thomſon. 
To APPRO ACH. v. . [approcher, Fr.] 1. To draw near 
locally. 2. To draw near, as time. 3. To make a progreſs 
towards, in the figurative ſenſe, as mentally. 
(1.) — time to look about : the powers of the 


We ſi c 
2.) Hark 


kingdom 
x Shakeſd. 
Y Yet 1 I ng the hand of conc : 
The hour of attack apfroaches. Gay. 
(3) He ſhall approach unto me: for who is this that engag- 
lite heart ee Arg _—_— Jer. xxx. 21, 
was an admirable even to hay 
treached Homer. nnn Temple 
4 knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, 
2 have, in any meaſure, apf roached towards it. Locke. 
* Approach. 2. a. To bring near to. This ſenſe is 
_ _ 2 Engliſh. 
will nimbl orm, if obj to the 
but ſlowly and not at all, E — 
a ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
y plunging paper thoroughly in weak ſpirit of wine, and 
mg it to a candle, the ſpirituous parts will burn, with- 
the paper. Beyle. 


is 
mind can hardly attain unto ; the inſtances are few of 


out 


Pope. AryroOBA'TION. 2. /. [approbatio, Lat.] 


the tendency of ſuch a virtue or vice; he is well 


(x.) If I could bid the ſeventh welcome with ſo good heart as 
I can bid the other five farewel, I ſhould be glad of his ab- 


froach, Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
"Tis with our fouls 
As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs 
Are dazzled at th 5 of ſudden light. Denham. 


(2.) Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good; the 
apfroach to kings and principal perſons ; and the raifing of a 


man's own fortunes. Bacon. 
(2.) For England his ap/roaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the-ſucking of a gulph. Shakeſþ. 


(4. beleagur d heav'n the giants move, 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. 


Dryden. 
ArPno'acHtr. 2. [from approach.] The perſon that 


approaches or draws near. 
Thou gav'| thine ears, like tapſters, that bid welcome 
To knaves and all ap}roachers. Sbaleſp. 


APpPRo'ACHMENT. 2. / [from approach.] The act of 


coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete but in the hment of 
the air, as we have made trial in glaſſes of water, which will 
not eaſily freeze. Browne's Vulg. Errours. 
1. The act of 
approving, or expreſſing himſelf pleaſed or ſatisfied. 2. 
The liking of any thing. 3. Atteſtation; ſupport. 

(1.) That not paſt me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Shakeſpeare. 

(2.) There 1s no poſitive law - pe whether received by 
formal conſent, as in councils, or by ſecret approbation, as in 
cuſtoms, but way be taken away. Hooker, 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodneſs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very 


commonly account it ſo. South, 
6.) - How many now in health | 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Shakeſpeare. 


Arr ROOF. . from approve, as proof from prove.) Ap- 
probation ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but 
old. 

———D- © moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf - ſame tongue 
Either of condemnation or ap roof ! Shakeſp. 

To APPrvu'PERATE. b. a. [afppropero, Lat.) To haſten; 
to ſet forward. Dis. 

To ApPROPINQUATE.' &. x. [appropingue, Lat.] To draw 
nigh unto ; to approach. | 

To APPRoOPINQUE. v . [appropinguo, Lat.] To ap- 
proach ; to draw near to. A ludicrous word. 

The clotted blood within my hoſe, 
That from my wounded body flows, 
With mortal crifis doth portend 
My days to approfingue an end. Hudibras, 

APPRO'PRIABLE. adj. | from appropriate] That which 
may be appropriated ; that which may be reſtrained to 
ſomething particular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juſtly apjrofriable unto its end. 

Brown's Yule. Err. 

To APPROPRIATE v. a. [ approprier, Fr. approprio, low 
Lat.] 1. To confign to ſome patticular uſe or perſon, 
2. To claim or exerciſe ; to take to himſelf by an exclu- 
five right. 3. To make peculiar to ſomething ; to an- 
nex by combination. 4. In law, to alienate a benefice, 
See APPROPRIATION. 

(1,) Things fanRified were thereby in ſach fort affrofriated 
unto God, as that they might never afterwards again be made 


common. Hooker. 
As for this ſpot of ground, this perſon, this thing, I have 


ſelected and aſſ rot riated, I have incloſed it to myſelt and my 


3 
own uſe; and I vill eadure no ſharer, no rival or companion in 
it. South. 
Some they a r2'r:ated, to the gods, 
And tome to publick, fo:ne to private ends. Roſcommon. 


Marks of honour are @ [r9, riated to the magiſtrate, that he 


might Le tavitcd to reverence himſelt. Atterbiry, 
(2. ———To themitlves 4% ro! riating 
The ipirit of God, promis'd alixe, and givin 
To all believers. Milton. 


Why |1.6u!d people engroſs and aj ro, riate the common be- 

. ncfits of fire, air, and water, to themlelves ? L' Eftrange. 
Every body elſe has an equal title to it; and therefore he can- 
not a!/rofriate, he cannot incloſe, without the content of all hi; 
fellow commoners, all mankind. Lacke. 
( 3.) He need but be furniſh'd with verſes of ſacred ſcripture; 
and his ſyſtem, that has à ri riated them to the orthodoxy 
cf his church, makes them immediately irre fragable arguments. 
Locke. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their 4% u- 
friated connection one with another. Locke. 
(4.) Before Richard II. it was lawful to a repriate the 
whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houſe finding one 
to ſerve the cure; that king redreſſed that horrid evil. Azlife. 
AyrPrROPRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar ; conſign- 
cd to ſome particular uſe or peiſon; belonging peculiarly, 
He did inſtitute a band of fifty archers, by the name of yeo- 
men of his guard; and that it might be thought to be rather 
2 matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appropriate 
to his own eaſe, he made an ordinance not temporary, but to 


hold in ſucceſſion for ever. acon, 
The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion of the neceſſity 


cf fone ap ro r ale acts cf divine worſhip. Stilline fleet. 
A-panPrIATION, 2. / [from approfriate.] 1. The ap- 
p:ication of ſomething to a paricular purpoſe. 2. The 
claim of any thing as peculiar. 3. The fixing a particular 
fiznification to a word. 4. In law, a levering of a be- 
nefice eccleſiaſtical to the proper and perpetual ule of ſome 
religious houſe, or dean, and chapter, biſhoprick, or 
college; becauſe, as perſons ordinarily have no right of 
tee ſimple, theſe, by reaſon of their perpetuity, are ac- 
counted ovners of the fee ſimple; and therefore are call- 
cd proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence 
obtained of the king in chancery, the conſent of the dio- 


ceſan, patron, and incumbent, are neceſſary, if the church 


de full: but if the church be void, the dioceſan and the pa- 
tron, upon the king's licence, may conclude. Ccavell. 
(1.) The mind ſhould have diſtinét ideas of the things, and 
retain the particular name, with its peculiar affropriation to 


that idea. Locke. 
(2.) He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and make a 


great affrofriation to his good parts, that he can ſhoe him him- 
telf. Shakeſpeare. 

(3) The name of faculty may, by an affrefriation that dil- 
guiſes its true lent, palliate the abſurdity. 
ArrorRIAT TOR. 2. /. [from appropriate.) He that is 
poſſeſſed of an appropriated benefice. 

Theſe @ 7rotriatirs, by reaſon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee ſimple 3 and therefore are called 


proprietors. Ayliffe's Parergan. 
AyPROVABLE, adj. [from approve.] That which merits 
approbation. 


The ſolid reaſon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 
very affrovable in what profeſſion ſoever. Brown's Yulz. Err. 
APPRoO'VAL. 2. [from approve,] Approbation: a word 
rarely found. | | 
There 13 a cenſor of juſtice and manners, without whoſe 
aj jrowval no capital ſentences are to be executed. Tem; le. 
ArrRHOVAN CB. 2. / [from approve.] Approbation; a 
word not much uſed. 


A man of his learning ſhould not fo lightly have been carried 
away with old wives' tales from at rewuance of his own reaſon. 


Ss, enſer. 


Should ſhe ſeem 

Soft'ning the leaſt a*frowvance to beſtow, 

Their colours burniſh, and, by hope inſpir d, 
They briſk advance. . 


To Arpro've. v. à. [ap/rouver, Fr. approbe, Lat.] 1. 


ArPRoO'VEMENT. 2. / {from approve.] 


AePpro'ver, 2. / [from approve. 


APPRoxIMaA'TION. #. , [from approximate.) 1. 


ArPuULSE. . / [appulſus, Lat.] 


Thomſen. 


A F. F 


To like ; to be pleal.d with, 2. To expreſs liking. 
3. To prove ; to ſhow ; to jultily. 4 To experience; 
not in u'e. 5. To make or ſhow to be worthy of ap- 
probation. 6. Ir has of be fore the object, when it ſig- 
nifies te be pleaſed, but may be uſed without a prepoſition; 
as, [ approve your letter, or, of your letter. 

(1.) There can be nothing poſſibly evil which God a/frow- 
eth, and that he a froveth much more than he doth command. 


Hooker. 


What r was that, whereby Medea ſaw, 

And well affrov'd, and prais'd the better courſe, 

When her rebellious ſenſe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow rs, that ſhe purſu'd the worſe ? Davies. 
(.) It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet up his 
own opinion againſt that of ſome learned doctor, or other vit 
— froved writer. | | Leacke. 

(3-) His meaning was not, that Archimedes could ſimply in 
nothing be deceived ; but that he had in ſuch fort approved his 
{kill, that he ſeemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the ſcience he was ſkilful in. Hooker. 
In religion, 
What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow 


Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text. Shake), 
I'm ſorry 
That he approves the common liar, Fame, 
Who ſpe: ks him thus at Rome. Shaleſ”, 
Would ſt thou afprove thy conſtancy ? Approve 
M.:1!on, 


Firſt thy obedience. 
Refer all the actions of this ſhort life to that tate which will 


never end; ard this will affrove itſelf to be wiſdom at the laſt, 
whatever the world judge of it now. T.Utf, 
(4.) Oh, tis the curſe in love, and ſtill affrowved, 
When women cannot love, where they're belov'd. Shak: . 
( 5.) The firit care and concern mult be to a/ prove himſelt to 
God by righteouſneſs, holineſs, and purity. Rogers. 
(6.) I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, juſt 
ſent from the dyer; which you were pleaſed to affrevwe Hy, 
and be my cuſtomer for. Sit, 


Approbation; 
liking. 

It is certain that at the firſt you were all of my opinion, and 
that I did nothing without your affrowvement. Hayaard. 
1. He that approves. 
2. He that makes trial. 43. In our common law, one 
that confeſſing ſclony of himſelf, appealeth or accuſeth 
another, one or mere, to be guilty of the ſame ; and he 
is called , beca iſe he muft prove what he hath alleg-d 
in his appeal. Cowell. 

(2.) Their diſcipline, 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their aptrowers, they are people ſuch 

As mend upon the world. | Shale. 


Locke. ArPRo'XIMATE. adj. [from ad, to, and proximus, ncar, 


Lat.] Near to. 
Theſe receive a quick converſion, containing approximate 
diſpoſitions unto animation. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Ap- 
proach to any thing. 2. In ſcience, a continual approack 
nearer ſtill, and nearer to the quantity ſought, though 
erhars without a poſlibility of ever arriving at it exactly. 
() Unto the 1:titude of Capricorn, or the winter ſolſtice, it 
had been a ſpring; for, unto that poſition, it. had been in 3 
middle point, and that of aſcent or a/froximation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a ne- 
ceſſary conſequent of the ſun's gradual a?proximation towards 
the earth. | Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the human ſhape. Grew's Muſcur:. 
The act of firiking 
againſt any thing. 
An hectick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deſtructive 


fire, through the e of ſaline ſteams. Harvey. 
In vowels, the paſſage of the mouth is and free, with- 


out any fue of an organ of ſpeech to another: but, in al 
conſonants, there is an afpulſe of the organs. ad 


3 


] 


1 
D rate E. v. . [apricor, Lat. To baſk in the fun. 


Di&. 
Are x. #. /. [ apricitas, Lat] Warmth of the ſun ; 
ſunſhine. Di# 


Aralcor, or A'exICoc, 2. /. [from apricus, Lat. ſunny. ] 
A kind of wall fruit. 
A'pRIL. 7 h [ Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month 
of the year, — counted firſt. Sk 
is repreſen a young man in , - 
* 4 Lr ; in one fand primrofes and 
violets, in the other the fign Taurus. Peacham on Drauing. 


Men are April when they woo, December when they wed : | 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the ſky changes when 
they are wives. Shateſp. As you like it. 


A'px0xn. . , [A word of uncertain etymology, but ſup- 
poſed by ſome to be contracted from fore one.] A cloth 
hung before, to keep the other dreſs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon: haft thou more 
Id up, you fluts, 


_—_—_ 
— 


Your aprons mountant. 


r N 
The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather aprons. Shakeſp. A'PTITUDE. . / French] 


How might we ſee Falftaff, and not ourſelves be ſeen ? 
Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, and wait upon him at 


his table as drawers. Shakeſp. 
In theſe figures the veſt 1s up before them, like an 
atron, which you muſt ſuppoſe filled with fruits. Addiſon. 


Apron. [in N A piece of lead which covers the 
touch-hole of a great gun. 
A'pron of @ gooſe, The fat ſkin which covers the belly. 
ArrON-MAN. #./; [from apron and man.) A man that 
wears an apron ; a workman ; a manual artificer. 
You have made good work, 
You and your apron-men, that ftood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of garlick eaters. Shakeſpeare. 
A'rzONED. adj. [from apron.] Wearing an apron. 
The cobler apron'd, and the pariſon gown'd. Pope. 
A'PSIS. u. , apfides, plural. [is.] Is applied, in aſtro- 
nomy, to two points in the orbits of planets, in which 
they are at the greateſt, and the leaſt diſtance from the ſun 


or earth. The higher 4 is more particularly denomi- 
nated aphelion, or apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or 
perigee. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are near circles, and 
the ap/ides of theſe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces of 
thoſe bodies will be reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances. 

Cheyne. 
APT. adj. [aptus, Lat.] 1. Fit. 2. Having a tendency 
to; liable to. 3. Inclined to; led to; diſpoſed to. 
Ready ; quick ; as, an at wit. 5. Qualified for. 

(J.) This ſo eminent induſtry in making proſelytes, more of 
that ſex than of the other, groweth ; for that they are deemed 
after to ſerve as inſtruments in the cauſe. Apter they are through 
the eagerneſs of their affection; apter through a natural inclina- 
on unto piety ; apter through ſundry opportunities, &c. Fi- 
nally, after through a ſingular delight which e take in giving 
very large and particular intelligence how all near about them 
tand affected as concerning the ſame cauſe. Hooker. 
(2.) Things natural, as long as they 
give them their being, cannot poſſibly be apt or inclinable to 
do otherwiſe than they do. Hooker. 

My vines and peaches on my beſt ſouth walls were apt to have 
a lvot or ſinuttineſs upon their leaves and fruits. Temp le. 

(3-) You may make her you love, believe it; which, I war- 
rant, the is after to do, than confeſs ſhe does. 

Shakep. As yew like it. 

Men are apt to think well of themſelves, and of their nation, 
of their courage and ſtrength. Temple. 

One, who has not theſe lights, is a ſtranger to what he reads, 

and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addiſon. 
Even thoſe who are near the court, are apt to deduct wron 
conſequences, by reaſoning upon the motives of actions. 
What we have always 12 


* ve ha ſeen to be done in one manner, we 
2 — there was but that one way. Bentley. 


7. 


„ Ar TAT E. v. @. [aptatum, Lat.] 


A'pTLY. adv. (from apt. 


Chambers. Ayr N ESS. 


keep thoſe forms which A 


420A. n. /. [Latin.] 


A Q u 
4-) I have a heart as little at as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my ule of anger 

To better vantage. Sbaleſp. 

(5.) Theſe brothers had a while ferved the king in war, 
whereunto they were onhy a; f. Sidney. 

All that were ftrong and apt for war, even them the king ot 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings. 


To Ar r. v. a. [apto, Lat.] 1. To ſuit ; to adapt. 2. To 


fit; to qualify ; to diſpoſe ; to prepare. 
(1.) We need a man that knows the ſeveral graces 
Of hiſtory, and how to apt their places; 
Where brevity, where ſplendour, and where height, 
Where ſweetneſs is required, and where weight. B. _ 
In ſome ponds, afted for it by nature, they become 12 . 
on. 


Denham's Sopby. 
To make fit. 
To aptate a planet, is to ſtrengthen the planet in poſition of 


houſe and dignities to the greateſt advantage, in order to bring 
about the defred end. a * Bai 


(2. Ipbe king is melancholy, 
Apted for any ill impreſſions. 


1. Fitneſs. 2. Tendency. 
3. Diſpoſition. 
(1.) This evinces its perfect aptitute and fitneſs for the end 
to which it was aimed, the planting and nouriſhing all true vir- 
tue among men. Decay of Piety. 
(2.) In an abortion, the mother, beſides the fruſtration of 
her hopes, acquires an a/titude to miſcarry for the future. 
Decay of Piety. 
(3-) He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their nature and 
aptitudes, what turns they eafily take, and what becomes them: 
what ther native ock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 
1. Properly ; with juſt con- 
nection, or correſpondence ; fitly. 2. Juſtly ; pertinently. 
3. Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his buſineſs very 
aptly. 
(1.) ——— That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. 
But what the maſs nutritious does divide ? 
What makes them a/tly to the limbs adhere, 
In youth encreaſe them, and in age repair? Blackmore. 
(2.) Irenæus very aftly remarks, that thoſe nations, who 
were not poſſeſt of the goſpels, had the fame accounts of our 
Saviour, Which are in the Evangeliſts. A.idiſon. 
n. J. [from apt.] 1. Fitneſs; fuitibleneſs. 
2. Diſpoſition to any thing; of perſons. 3. Quicknet; 
of apprehenſion ; readineis to learn. 4. Tendency ; of 
things. 
(1.) The nature of every law muſt be judged of by the aptneſs 
of things therein preſcribed, unto the fame end. Hooker. 
There are antecedent and independent aftnefſes in things; with 
reſpe& to which, they are, fit to be commanded or forbidden. 
Norris's Miſcellames, 
(2.) The nobles receive ſo to heart the baniſhment of that 
worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptreſs to take all 
power from the people. Shakeſp. 
(3-) What ſhould be the aptreſs of birds, in compariſon of 
beaſts to imitate ſpeech, may be enquired. | Bacon. 
(4.) Some ſeeds of —___ give him a reliſh of ſuch reflec- 
tions, as have an tue to improve the wind. Adi jor. 


PTOTE. 2. / [of @ and legs] A noun which is not de- 
clined with caſes. 


Shokeſſ. 


A word ſignifying water, very 
much uſed in chymical writings. N y 


A2UA4 FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofive liquor made by dif 


tilling purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or reftified oi! 
of vitriol in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, which rites in fumes 
red as blood, being collected, is the ſpirit of nitre or agua 
fortis ; which ſerves as a menſtruum for diſſolving of fil- 
ver, and all other metals, except gold. But it ſea alt, 
or ſal ammoniack, be added to aqua fortis, it commences 
aqua regia, and will ther. diſſolve no metal but gold. 
Chambers. 
The diſſolving of filver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua re- 
— not vice verſa, would not be difficult to know. Locke. 


A R A 


AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, is of a ſea or 
bluiſh green. This ſtone ſeems to me to be the beryllus 
of Pliny. Woodward. 
ADUA MIRABILIS, [Latin.] The wonderful water, is 
prepared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardo- 
mums, nutmegs, ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted 
twenty fur hours, then diſtilled. 
A2UA REGIA, or AUA REGALIS. [Latin.) An acid 
water, ſo called becauſe it diſſolves gold, the king of me- 
tals. Its effential ingredient, is common ſea ſalt, the 
only ſalt which will operate on gold. It is prepared by 
mixing common lea ſalt, or ſal ammoniack, or the ſpirit 
of them, with ſpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 
Chambers. 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixedneſs or ſo- 
lubility in aqua regia. Locke. 
AQUA VITA. Latin. ] It is commonly underſtood of what 
is otherwiſe called brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſim- 
ple or prepared with aromaticks. But ſome appropriate 
the term brandy to what is procured from wine, or the 
grape; aqua vite, to thit drawn after the ſame manner 
trom malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, an Iriſhman 
with my aqua wite bottle, or a thief to walk with my amb- 
lng gelding, than my wife with herſelf. Shakeſp. 
Adu Trick. adj. [aguaticus, Lat. from aqua, water.] 1. 
That which inhabits the water. 2. Applied to plants, 
that which grows in the water. 

(1.) The vaſt variety of worms found in animals, as well 
terreſtrial as aquatich, are taken into their bodies by meats and 
drinks. Ray on the Creation. 

Brutes may be conſidered as either ærial, terreſtrial, aquatich, 
or amphibious. Aquatic are thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is up- 


on the water. Locke. 
(2.) Flags, and ſuch like aquaticks, are beſt de d by 
draining. Mortimer" s Huſband: . 


A'qQUaTILE. adj. [aquatilis, Lat.] That which inhabits 
the water. 

We behold many millions of the aquati/e or water frog in 
ditches and ſtanding plathes. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
A'quepucr. 3. J [aquadaudtus, Lat] A conveyance made 
for carrying water trom one place to another; made on 
uneven ground, to preſerve the level of the water, and 
convey it by a canal. Some aqueduds are under ground, 
and others above it, ſupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- 
mon wealth ſhews itſe:f chiefly in temples, highways, aquedu#?s, 
walls and bridges of the city. Addiſon. 

Hither the rills of water are convey'd 

In curious agueducte, by nature lai 


To carry all the humour. Blackmore. 


A R B 


Having but very little arable land, they are forced to fetch 

all their corn from foreign countries. Ai ſan. 
ARACHNOITIDES. n. /. [from agayxm, a ſpider, and x 
form.] 1. One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called from 
its reſemblance to a cobweb. 2 It is alſo a fine thin 
tranſparent membrane, which, lying between the dura 
and the pia mater, is ſuppoſed to inveit the whole ſub. 
tance of the brain, Chambers. 

(1.) As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might be ta- 
ken notice of ; the prodigious fineneſs of the arachnoides, the 
acute ſenſe of the retina. Derbam. 

ARAIGNEE. 3. /. [French] A term in fortification, 
which ſometimes denotes a branch, return, or gallery of 
a mine. Dia, 

Ara'neous. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a cobweb.) Reſem- 
bling a cobweb. 

The curious araneous membrane of the eye _— and 
dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus. erbam. 

ARra'Tion. n. / [aratio, Lat.] The act or practice of 
plowing. 

Ara'TORY. adj. N aro, Lat. to plow.] That which 
contributes to tillage, Dis. 

A'xBaL15ST. =. / (from arcus, a bow, and balifta, an en- 
gine to throw 2 A croſs bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta, or ar- 
baliſi, was firſt ſhewed to the French by our king Richard the 
firſt, who was ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A'RBITER. . [Lat ]] 1. A judge appointed by the 
parties, to whole determination they voluntarily ſubmit. 
2. One who has the power of deciſion or regulation; a 
judge. 

a (55 He would put himſelf into the king's hands, and make 
him arbiter of the — Bacon. 
(2.) ext him, high arbiter, 
2 _ 1 Milton. 
1s ma „ in this t conjun , s to general] 
allowed Ra ſole — ny of — of chriſtendom. d 
Temple. 

A'8BITRABLE. adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary ; 
* upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parſonage is in land, called the 
glebe; in tythe, a ſet part of our goods rendered to God : in 
other offerings beſtowed upon God by the people, either in ſuch 
arbitrable proportion as thcir own devotion moveth them, or as 
the laws or cuſtoms of particular places do require them. 

| Spelman. 

AzxB1i'TRAMENT. ./ [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; de- 

termination; choice. This ſhould be written arbitre- 


ment. 


Stand faſt ! to ſtand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrament it ſtands, 
Perfect within, no outward aid require; 


A'queous. adj. [from agua, water, Lat.] Watery. 
The vehement fire requiite to its fuſion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moiſture. Ray on the Creation. 
A'queousNess. 2. /. [ aquoſitas, Lat.] Wateriſhneſs. 
A'QUILINE. adj: | aquilinus, Lat. from aguila, an eagle. 


Reſembling an eagle ; when applied to the noſe, hooked. A 


His note was aquilzze, his eyes were blue, 


Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. Dryden. 
Gryps tignifies tome kind of eagle or vulture : from whence 

the epithet pr ypus for an houked or aquiline noſe. Brown. 
AquosSEt. adj. [from aqua, Lat.) Watery ; having the 
qualities of water. Di&. 
Aquou'siTyY. n. /. [from aqueſe.] Waterineſs. Di. 


A. R. anno regni; that is, in the year of the reign : as, A. R. 


C K. 20. Anno regni Georgii regis vigeſimo, in the twen- 
tieth year of the reign of king George. 


A'xaBLe. adj. [from aro, Lat. to 7 Fit for che 


plough ; fit for tillage ; productive of corn. 
His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 


Part arable, and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 


And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. M. lton. 


A'RBITRARILY. ade. [trom arbitrary.} With no other 
rule than the will; deſpotically; abſolutely. 


He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled ; and came to the 
deſervedend of all tyrants. Dryden. 
RBITRA'RIOUS. adj. from arb:trarius, Lat.] Arbitrary ; 
depending on the il : 

heſe are ſtanding and irrepealable truths, ſuch as have no 
precarious exiſtence, or arbitrarious dependance upon any will 
or underſtanding whatſoever. Norris. 


A&BITRA'RIOUSLY. adv. [from arbitraricus.) Arbitrari- 


ly; according to mere will and pleaſure. | 
Where words are impoſed arbitrarioufly, diſtorted from their 
common uſe, the mind muſt be led into miſpriſion. Glanville. 


A'xBITRARY. adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] 1. Deſpotick; 


abſolute ; bound by no law; following the will with- 
out reſtraint. It is applied both to perſons and things. 
2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

(J.) In vain the Tyrian queen reſigns her life 


New reap'd. Milton. For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wite, 
Tis good for arable, a glebe that aſk R 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. Dry, And her name with arbitrary verſe. Walſh. 


Be Wo 


Their tyrants ſhall with bluſhes hide 
Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, i 
Nor bear to ſee their vaſſals ty d. : LS Prior. 
(2.) It may be perceived, with what inſecurity we aſcribe ef- 
fects depending on — natural — of time, unto arbitrary 
lations, and as at ure. 
calcu , vary at p 3 


To AſgBITRATE. v. 4. [arbitror, La-] 1. To decide; to 


determine. 2. To Judge of. 
(1.) This might ve been prevented, and made whole, 
With very eaſy arguments of love, 
Which now the of two kingdoms muſt 
With fearful bloody Tre arbitrate. Shakeſ}þ. 


(2.) Yet where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is 


That I incline to hope, rather than fear. Milton. 
7, A'xBITRATE. v. 2. To give judgment. 
It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral ; of ſenſe, not like a | 
drowſy judge, only hearing, but alſo their verdict. 


South. 
A'zBITRARINESS. 2. [from arbitrary.) Deſpoticalneſs ; 
ranny. 
Ie that by harſhneſs of nature, and arbitrarineſs of com- 
mands, uſes his children like ſervants, is what they mean by a 
tyrant. Tem le. 
AzBiTRA'TION. 2. from arbitror, Lat.] The determi- 
nation of a cauſe by a judge mutually agreed on by the 
arties contending. 
" AzniTRA'TOR. 2. /. [from arbitrate.) 1. An extraordinary 
judge between party and party, choſen by their mutual 
conſent. Coxvel. 2. A governour; a preſident. 3. He 
that has the power of preſcribing to others without limit 
or control. 4. The determiner ; he that puts an end to 
. 
1. A , or 
(2.) ——— Though heav'n be ſhut, 
And heav'n's high arbitrator fit ſecure 
In his own ftrength, this place may be 'd. Milton. 
(3.) Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confede- 
rates maſters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 


Dryden. 


— on the State of the War. 

(4.) But now the arbitrator of 

Juſt death, kind umpire of man's miſeri 

With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence. Shakeſp. 
The end crowns all ; | 

And that old common arbitrator, time, 

Will one day end it. Shaleſ}. 


AaB1'TREMENT. #./. [from arbitror, Lat.) 1. Decifion ; 
cetermination. 2. Compromiſe. 
(1.) I know the knight is incenſed againſt you, even to a 


mortal arbitrement ; but nothing of the circumſtance more. 


Shakeſþ. 
—— We of the offending fide 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement. Shakeſþ. 
Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitre- 
nent of the ſword. Hayward. 
(2.) Lukewarm think they may accommodate points 
ot religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements ; as if 
they would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon. 
KART. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 
Die. 
A*BORET. . / {[arbor, Lat. a tree] A ſmall tree or ſhrub. 
No arboret with painted blotioms dreſt, 
And ſmelling ſweet, but there it might be found, 
T's bud out fair, and her ſweet ſinells throw all around. 


Fai b 
—U—õẽb— Now tud, now ſeen, Eu — 
Among thick woven arborets, and flowers, 
Imbroider'd on each bank. Milton. 


mano kous. adj. [ arbereus, Lat.) 1. Belonging to trees; 
conſtituting a tree. 2. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch funguſes or moſſes as grow upon trees, from thoſe 
that grow on the ground, Juincy. 
(1.) A grain of muſtard becomes arboreous. Brown. 


AR BOUR VINE. 
AlABuscrE. . / [arbuſcula, Lat.] Any little ſhrub. Dic. 
A'zBUTE. 2. / [arbutus, 1 Arlute, or ſtrawberry tree, 


Arc. 3. /. [arcus, Lat. 


ARCANUM. 3. /. in the plural arcana. 
ARCH. ». /. farcrs, Lat.] 


A R C 


(2.) They { ly, who make it an arboreous excre- 
ſcence, or 2 — bred of a viſcous and ſuperfluous 


lopp, which the tree itſelf cannot aſſimulate. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


A'zBORIST. . % 4 Fr. from arbor, a tree ] A na- 


turaliſt who makes trees his ſtudy. 

The nature of the mu! , which the arborifs obſerve to be 
long in the begetting his buds ; but the cold ſeaſons being pat, 
he ts them all out in a night. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


A'xBOROUS. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 


From under ſhaily arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 


Of day-ſpring, and the ſun. Miltor. 


A'xBOUR. 2 /. | from arbor, Lat. a tree.) A bower; a place 


covered with green branches of trees. 
Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we 


will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own graffing. Shakeſ7. 
Let us divide om : thov, where .. 
Leads thee, or where moſt needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The claſping ivy where to climb. Milton. 
For noon-day's heat are cloſer arbours made, 
And for freſh ev'ning air the op'ner glade. Dryden. 


A ſpecics of bindweed ; which ce. 


grows common in Ireland. It is difficult to be raiſed from 


the ſeeds, but may be propagated by layers. It grows to 


a goodly tree, endures our climate, unleſs the weather be 
very ſevere, and makes beautiful hedges. Mortimer's Hufb. 
2 h — ſlips into a hazel bough 

ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of aphids ter fnck.. May's Virgil. 
1. A ſegment; a part of a circle; 
_ more than a ſemicircle. 2. An arch. | TN 
1.) Their ſegments, or arcs, for the moſt part, exceede 
not the third part of a circle. ; Nenwton's Opticks. 
(2.) Load fome vain church with old theatrick ſtate, 


Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pai e. 


Arca'pe. 2. J French. ] A continued arch; a walk arched 


Over. 
Or call the winds through long arcac!es to roar, 
Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pore. 


A Latin word ſig- 
nifying a ſecret. | 
1. Part of a circle, not more 
than the half. 2. A building open below and cloſed above, 
ſtanding by the form of its own curve, uſed for bridges 
and other works. 3. The ſky or vault of heaven. 4. 
[from agx®-.] A chief: obſolete. 

(1.) The mind perceives, that an @rch of a circle is leſs than 


the whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 
(2.) Ne'er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide, 


As the recomforted through the gates. Shakeſ}. 
Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais'd empire fall! here is my ſpace. Sate. 
The royal ſquadron marches, 
Erect triumphal arches. Dryden's Albion. 
(3. ———— Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land? ; Shakeſj. 
(4. ———— The noble duke, my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Shakeff. 
To AkCH. b. 4. 2 Lat.] 1. To build arches. 2. Io 
cover with arches. 3. To form into arches, 
(1.) be nations of the field an wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the fand. Pope. 
(2.) ———— Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through. e 
The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 


over with ſuch a curious pile of ſtones, that conſidering the rapid 
courſe of the deep ſtream that roars under it, it may well take 
place among the wonders of the world. Howe. 
WER Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, aad 
* it riſe in ſeveral forms of feathers and driuking-glaſles, 

2 | 


AK: i 
he pretty things to look on, but nothing to health and ſweetneſs. 


Bacon. 

Arca. adj. |from dee, chief.] 1. Chief of the firſt 
claſs. 2. Waggiſh; mirthful ; triflingly miſchievous. 
This ſignification it ſcems to have gained, by being fre- 


quently applied to the boy molt remarkable for his pranks ;* 


as, the arch rogue; unleſs it be derived from Archy, the 
name of the jeſter to Charles I. 
(1.) The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of pitcous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
There is ſprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakeſ, eare. 
(2.) Eugenio ſet out from the univerſity ; he had the reputa- 
tion of an arch lad at ſchool. Swift. 
ARCH, in compoſition, ſignifies chief, or of the firſt clals, 
[from aex®-, or dg] as, archangel, archbiſhop. 
pronounced variouſly with regard to the ch, which before 
a conſonant ſound as in cheeſe, as archdeacon; before a 
vowel like 4, as archangel. 
ArxcHa'ncei.. 1. /. [archangelus, Lat.] One of the higheſt 
order of angels. 
His form had yet not loft 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 
Leſs than archangel ruin d, and th exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd. 
"Tis ſure th' archanpel's trump [I hear, 
Nature's great paſſing-bell, the = call 
Of God's that will be heard by all. 
ArCHa'nGEL. »./. [lamium, Lat.] The name of a plant, 
called alſo Dead nettle. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


AKC 


Philip archduke of Auſtria, during his voyage from the Ne. 

Fon, towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth, 
Carew's Survey. 

Axzxcupu'cuess. 2. [from arch and duche/s.) A title given 
to the ſiſter or daughter of the archduke of Auſtria, or to 
the wife of an archduke of Tuſcany. 

ARrCH-PHILO'SOPHER. 2. / [from arch and philoſopher.) 
Chief philoſopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philcſe- 
ther was of, that the chiefeſt perſon in. every houſhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. Hookey. 

Arcu-PRE'LATE. 2. J. [from arch and prelate.] Chief pre. 
late. 1 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Baſil's authority and 
quality, an arch-prelate in the houſe of God, ſhould have his 
name far and wide called in queſtion ? Hooker. 


It is An cn-Pre'sBYTExR. 2. J [from arch and preſbyter.) Chief 


preſbyter. 

As ſimple deacons are in ſubjection to preſbyters, according 
to the canon law ; ſo are alſo preſbyters and arch-preſbyters in 
ſubjection to theſe archdeacons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


ARrcH-pr1'EsT. n./. [from arch and prieft.] Chief prieſt. 


The word decanus was extended to an eccleſiaſtical dignity, 
which included the arch-priefts. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


AkrCHatio'LOGY. 2. . (from azxai®-, ancient, and Ve, a 


diſcourſe.] A diſcourſe on antiquity. | 


AnxCHAIOLO'GICK. adj. [from archaiolagy.] Relating to a 


diſcourſe on antiquity. 


Norris. A'RCHAISM. 2. / [ agxaiouc;.] An ancient phraſe, or mode of | 


expreſſion. 


I ſhall never uſe archaiſms, like Milton. Watts. 


ARCHANGE LICK. adj. [from archangel.) Belonging to arch- AND. participial adj. [from Toarch.] Bent in the form 


angels. 
He ceas'd, and th' archangelick pow'r prepar d 
For ſwift deſcent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. 


Milton. 


Axch BEA cON. . /. [from arch and beacon.) The chief 


place of proſpect, or of ſignal. 


You ſhall win the top of the Corniſh archbeacon Hainborough, AR Cut R. 2. [archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow. 


which may for proſpect compare with Rama in Paleſtina. 
| | 5 a __ Carew, 
Ancustsuor. 2. / [from arch and 61/Þop.] A biſhop of the 
firſt claſs, who ſuperintends the conduct of other biſhops 
his luffragans. 

— — Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Inſtall'd lord archbr/bop of Canterbury. 
The archbi/bop was the known architect of this new fabrick. 

Clarendon. 
ArCHBi'SHOPRICK. 2 [from archbiſbap.] The ſtate or 
juriſdiction of an archbiſhop. 
. Tis the cardinal ; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not beftowing on him, at his aſking, 
The archbiboprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. Shakeſh. 
This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 


archbiſhoprick, underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elſe. Clarendon. 


ARCHCHA'NTE=. 2. / [from arch and chanter.) The chief 


chanter. 


ARrCHDE'AaCcovw. 2. , ¶archidiacenus, Lat.] One that ſupplies 
the biſhop's place and office in ſuch matters as do belong 
to the epiſcopal function. The law ſtyles him the biſhop's 
vicar, or vicegerent. A 

| Leſt negligence might foiſt in abuſes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew. 

ARrCHpE'aconRy. 2. / [archidiaconatus, Lat.] The office 
or juriſdiction of an archdeacon. 

It oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
| hath one only archdeaconry. Carew's Survey. 
AsCHDE'ACconSH1P. 2. / [from archdeacen.] The office of 


an archdeacon. 


Axrcyou'ke, 2. / [archidux, Lat.] A title given to ſome ſo- 
vereign princes, as of Auſtria and Tuſcany. 


Shakeſjcare. A HEY. 2. . [from archer.] 


of an arch. | 
I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou haſt the 
right arched bent of the brow. Shakeſpeare, 
n Let the arched knife 
Well ſharpen d, now aſlail the ſpreading ſhades 
Of vegetables. : 7% Philips. 


He 
that ſhoots with a bow ; he that carries a bow in battle. 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. Shakeſþ. 

This Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory ſhall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods. Shakeſp. 
Thou —. bring' ſt the ſmitten deer; | 

For ſeldom archers ſay, thy arrows err. Prior. 
1. The uſe of the bow. 
2. The act ot ſhooting with the bow. 3. The art of an 
archer. 


(1.) Among the Engliſh artiliery, archery challengeth the 
80 Camden. 


pre · eminence, as peculiar to our nation. 
(2.) Flower of this purple dye; 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye! Shakſp. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
( 3-) Bleſt ſeraphims ſhall leave their quire, 
And turn love's ſoldiers upon thee, 
To exerciſe their archery. Craſhaw's Steps to Temple. 
0 from what golden quivers of the (ky 
Do all thy winged — ? 
Swiftneſs and power b birth are thine. 
"Ts I believe this archery to ſhew, 
That fo much coſt in colours thou, 
And {kill in painting, doſt beſtow 


Upon thy ancient arms the gaudy heav'nly bow. Coley. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. Au cHEs- cou. 1. [from arches and court.] The chief 


and moſt ancient conſiſtory that belongs to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, for the debating of ſpiritual cauſes, ſo 
called from Bow-church in London, where it is kept, 
whoſe top is raiſed of ſtone pillars, built arch-wiſe. The 
judge of this court is termed the dean of the arches, or 
oflicial of the arches-court : dean of the arches, be- 
cauſe with this office is commonly joined a peculiar juriſ- 
diction of thirteen pariſhes in London, termed a deanery, 
being exempted from the authority of the biſhop of Lon- 
don, and belonging to the archbiſkop of Canterbury; of 


* 


ARE | 
zeh the pariſh of Bow is one. Some others ſay, that 
- _ 5 called dean of the arches, becauſe the official 


to the archbiſhop, the dean of the arches, was his ſubſti- 
tute in his court; and that means the names became 
confounded. The juriſdiftion of this judge is ordinary, 
and extends through the whole province of Canterbury: 
{ that, upon any appeal, he forthwith, and without any 
farther examination of the cauſe, ſends ont his citation to 
the appealed, and his inhibition to the judge from 
whom the appeal is made. a Convel. 
A'gcusTYPE. #./. [archetypum, Lat.] The original of which 
any reſemblance is made. 3 
Our ſouls, though they might have perceived images them- 
ſelves by fimple ſenſe; yet it ſeems inconceivable, how they 
ſhould apprehend their archetypes. Glanville s Scepſis. 
As a man, a tree, are the outward objects of our perception, 
and the out ward archetypes or 1 of our ideas; ſo our ſen- 
ftions of hunger, cold, are alſo inward arc hetypes or erns 
of our ideas. But the notions or pictures of theſe things, as 
they are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts's Logick. 
Arxcag'TYPAL. adj. [archetypus, Lat.] Original; being a 
ttern from which copics are made. 
Through contemplation's opticks I have (een 
Him who is fairer than the ſons of men: 
The ſource of good, the light archetypal. Norris. 
ARCHE'US. n. /. [probably from agx®-.] A word by which 
Paracelſus ſeems to have meant a power that prefides over 
the animal ceconomy, diſtinct from the rational ſoul. 


AzcaiDia'CONAL. adj. [from archidiaconus, Lat. an arch- 


deacon.] Belonging to an aichdeacon; as, this offence is 
liable to be * . in an archidiaconal viſitation. 
ArCHIEPI'SCOPAL. adj. [from archiepiſcopus, Lat. an arch- 
' biſhop. ] Belonging to an archbiſhop ; as, Canterbury is 
an archiepi/copal (ee ; the ſuffragans are ſubje& to archie- 
piſcopal juriſdiction. | 
ARCHITECT. ». / [arc hitectus, Lat.] 1. A profeſſor of 
the art of building. 2. A contriver of a building; a 
builder. 3. The contriver or former of any compound 
body. 4. The contriver of any thing. f 
(1.) The architect s glory conſiſts in the deſignment and 
umph over the matter. Watton. 
(2.) The haſty multitude 
Admiring enter'd, and the work ſome praiſe, 
And ſome the architect: his hand was known 
In heav'n, by many a tow'red ſtructure high, 
Where ſcepter'd angels held their reſidence, 


And fat as princes. Milton. 
G.) This inconvenience the divine architect of the body ob- 
vrated, Ray on the Creation. 


(4.) An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shakeſp. 
IRCHITE'CTIVE. adj. [from architect.] That performs the 
* of architecture. 
ow could the bodies of many of them, icularly the laſt 
mentioned, be furniſhed with architeFive 1 — ? ? 
Derham's Phyſico-Theolog y. 
AkCHITECTO'NICK. adj. (from , chief, and Tixrwr, 
an artificer.] That which has the power or ſkill of an ar- 
chite& ; that which can build or form any thing. 
| To fay that ſome more fine part of either, or all the hypoſta- 
ucal principle, is the architect of this elaborate ſtructure, is to 
give occaſion to demand, what p ion of the tria prima af- 
| forded this archite&onick ſpirit, and what agent made fo ſkilful 
and happy a mixture. | Boyle. 
Ach cr unk. a. /. [architefura, Lat.] 1. The art or 
ſeience of building. 2. The effect or performance of the 
ſcience of building. 
(1.) Archite&ure is divided into civil architecture, called by 
way of eminence architecture; military architecture, or fortiti- 
Aon; and naval architecture, which, beſides building of ſhips 
and veſſels, includes alſo ports, moles, docks, &c. — 
Our fathers next in architecture ſixill'd, 
Cities for uſe, and forts for build: 
palaces and lofty domes aroſe, 
Theſe for devotion, and for pleaſure thoſe. 


Blackmore, 


A'RCHIvEs. . /. without a fingu 


A'rxcTickx Circle. 


A':CUATILE. adj. [from arcuate. | 
Arcua'Tion. . /. [from arcuate.) 


A R D 
(2.) The formation of the frſt earth being a piece of divine 
architecture, aſcribed to a particular providence. 
Burnet's Theory. 


A'xCHITRAVE. 2. /. [from agyn, chief, and trals, Lat. a 


beam; becaule it is ſuppoled to repreſent the principal 
beam in timber buildings.] hat part of a column, or 
order of a column, which lies immediately upon the capi- 
tal, and is the loweſt member of the entablature. This 
member is different in the different orders; and, in build- 
ing architrave doors and windows, the workman fre- 
uently follows his own fancy. The architrave is ſome- 
times called the reaſon piece, or maſter beam, in timber 
buildings, as porticos, cloiſters, &c, In chimnies it is 
called the mantle piece; and over jambs of doors, and 
lintels of windows, hyperthyron. Builders Die. 
The materials laid over this pillar were of wood ; through the 
lightneſs whereof the archiirave could not ſuffer, nor the co- 
lumn itſelf, being ſo ſubſtantial. Wotton's Architecture. 
Weſtward a pompous frontiſpiece appear'd, 
On Dorick pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the . gold. Pope. 
ar. [archiva, Lat.] The 
places where records or ancient writings are kept. It is 
perhaps ſometimes uſed for the writings themſelves. 
Though we think our words vaniſh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God's court, and are laid 
up in his archives, as witneſſes either for or againſt us. 
Government of the Tonzue. 
I ſhall now only look a little into the Motaick archives, to 
obſerve what they furniſh us with upon this ſubject. dr. 


A'xCHWISE. adv. [from arch and wie.] In the form of an 


arch. | 
The court of arches, fo called ab arcuata ecclejia, or from 
Bow-church, by reaſon of the ſeeple or clochier thereof, raiſed 
at the top with ſtone pillars in faſhion of a bow bent -rchavi/e. 
life Parergen. 


ArCc1'TENENT. adj. [arcitenens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Di. 
AxCTA'TION. 3. / [from ard, to ſtraiten.] Straiten- 


ing ; confinement to a narrower compals. 


: d A'sCTICK. adj. [from Agi, the northern conftellation.] 
idea of the work; his ambition ſhould be to make the form tri- 


Northern; lying under the Arctos, or bear. See ATC. 
Ever during ſnows, perpetual ſhades 

Of darkneſs, would congeal their livid blood, 

Did not the ardich tract ſpontaneous yieid 

A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips, 
The circle at which the northern frigid 


zone begins. 


A'ncuaTE. adj. [arcnatus, Lat.] Bent in the form of an 


arch. 

The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the inconfuſion of 
ſpecies viſible, is, for that the ſight worketh in right lines; but 
ſounds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs en- 
counter and diſturb the one the other. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carneous . 
fibres are inflected and arcuate. Ray on Creaticn, 
Bent; inflected. Dig. 
1. The act of bending 
any thing; incurvition. 2. The ftate of being bent; 
curvity, or crookedne(s. 3. [In gardening.] The method 
of raiſing by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed, or that bear no ſecd, as the elm, lime, alder, wil- 
low; and is fo called from bending down to the ground 
the branches which ſpring from the offsets or ſtools after 
they are planted. Chambers. 


A's8cuaTURE. n. / [arcuatura, low Lat.] The bending or 


Dia, 


curvature of an arch. 


ArCUuBa'LISTER. ./. ſrom arcus, a bow, and &alia, an 


engine.] A croſsbow man. 

King John was eſpied by a very good arcubaliſter, who ſaid, 
that he would foon diſpatch the cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile 
varlet, quoth the earl, that we ſhould procure the death of the 
holy one of God. | Camden's Remains. 


Arp. Saxon. ] Signifies natural diſpoſition ; as, Goddard is 


a divine temper ; Reinard, a ſincere temper ; Gifard, a 


1 ARG 


bounciſul and liberal Ciſpoſition ; Bernard, filial affection. To Art'ap, or Aru'tD. v. a. [anedan, Sax. to counſel.] 


Gib/lon's Camden. To adviſe ; to direct. ; 
: Knights and ladies gentle 
ADH ev. , [from crdent.] Ardour ; eagerneſs ; warmth er wu — . N deeds, 


ot affection. Me, all too meane, the ſacred Muſe areeds 


ted ryers ſhall be, if qualified with humility, and Fa 
M1 ia — ee fo far as concerns the end immediate „ * 1 ary Qucen. 
to them. Hammonds Practical Catechiſm. Fly thither whence thou fled' ! if f this he 


The meffable happineſs of our dear Redeemer muſt needs Within theſe hallow'd limits thou * 
bring an 0M rate to ours, commenſurate to the ardency * Back to th infernal pit I drag thee chai! d. Paradiſe Loft, 
\RDENT. adj [ardens, Lat. burning.) 1. Hot; burn- 9 * 1 to dry.] The ftate of 
4 a. ” , . © Ws K 1 - the act o . 
ing; ficry 2. Ficree; vehement having the appear- 1 and — principally proceed arefac- 


ance or quality 2 fire. 3. Paſlionate; affectionate: tion, and moſt of the effects of 1 . Bacon. 
uicd gencrally of deſire. N . a. [arefacio t. to dry. o dry; to 
.) Chy nit obſerve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, * pon 7 — * * 
matjoram, Sc. dittilled before fermentation, yield oils without Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily cxpire, as parchment, leaves, 
any burning ſpirits ; but, after fermentation, yield ardent ſpirits clay, &c. and fo doth time or age are, as in the fame 
without oils ; which ſhews, that their oil he 22 — 1 Bacon Nat. Hiſt 
,nverted into {purit. exuton's Optics. 8 , = 
bas (2. — | 4 2 ee — Ax _ © * : 1 Lat. ſand.] Sandy; having 
wh on a cole- black ſteed purſued the chace; l . a i 
Wi fluſhing flames his 4 eyes were filled. Dryden. A piece of the ſtone of Boy _— — of by 9 _ 
(3.) Another nymph with fatal power may riſe, colour, an arenaceous e ſu e, and w me white 
i _— as : th it. Woodward on Foffils. 
To damp the ſinking beams of Cziia's eyes; ſpar mixed wi 1 Is uſed b 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeſt, ARENA TION. =. from arena, Lat. ſand.) Is uſe y 
And ſcorn the ardent vows that I have bleſt. Pricr. ſome phyficians for a ſort of dry bath, when the patient 
A'sDENTLY. adv. | from ardent.] Eagerly ; affeCtionately. fits with has feet upon hot ſand Dia. 
With true zeal may our hearts be molt ardently inflamed to Aga ENO s E. ad ; [from arena, Lat.] Sandy ; full of ſand. 
our religion. S/ratt's Sermons. Dic. 
Ax ho. 2. ſardor, Lat. heat.] 1. Feat. 2. Heat of Azz'nuLous. adj. [from arenula, Lat. ſand.] Full of 
afetion ; as love, defire, courage. 3. The perſon ardent ſmall ſand ; gravelly. Dic. 
oO! bright. This is on] y uſed by Milton. Arxto'TICK. adj. [ agaroTwa. Attenuents, applied to me- 


(.) Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a greater ardowr 


5 icines that diſſolve vicidities, ſo that the morbifick mat- 
and quackacis, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaſt of dicines , 


ter may be carried off by ſweat, or inſenſible perſpiration. 


his friend. 1 Fe 4 wich South. Dia 
2.) The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage ; 3 . 
He 4 their arduur, inly pieas'd to 2 - Art TO'LOGyY. . , [from agma, virtue, and Aryw, tO dil- 
His hoſt, Dryden. courſe.) That part of moral philoſophy which treats ot 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd, virtue, its nature, and the means of arriving at it. Dic. 
And the vain ardours of our love reſtrain d. Fate. AGA. n. Hard lees flicking to the fides of wine veſ- 
3- Nor delay'd the winged faint, ſels, more commonly called tartar. Di#. 
E A'rce NT. adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 1. The white 
8 _ wee, K * = 1 colour, uſed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and ba- 
ow > aw — Ly * * yg P-ipringing == adiſe Loft, Tonets, 3 a - the repreſentation of that metal. 2. 
Apel x. u. . [from arduous. Height; difficulty. Dick. . bright like ſilver. Rinaldo flings 
A'RDUOUS. adjy [ arduus, Lat.] 1. Loity ; hard to climb. A EEG „ 
2. D iffcult. ; a His argent eagle with her ſilver wings 
(1.) High on Parnaſſus" top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairt..x. 
And pointed out thoſe ar/uous paths they trod. Pope. is an aa Gold, the audef war 
(2.) It was a means to bring him up in the ſchool of arts and Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden. 
AI. * at him for that great and du employment (2.) Thoſe argent fields more likely habitants, 
that God debgn'd him to. b | South. Trantlated ſaints, or middle ſpirits hold, 
A'znuousness. 2. from arduxus.] Height; difficulty, Betwixt th' angelical and human kind. Milica. 
Arg. The third perſon plural of the preſent tenſe of the Or aſk of vonder argent fields above, 
verb to be ; as, young men are raſh, old are cautious. : Why Jove's ſate!lites are leſs than Jove. Pete. 
ARE, or Alamire. The loweſt nv.e but one in Guido's ArnGenTa'rion. =. . [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An 
ſcale of muſick. | overlaying with filver. Di. 
Gamut I am, the ground of Il acc+ ri, A'RGENTINE. adj. [argentin, Fr.] Sounding like filver. Dit. 
i . i DENG 8 a ; A'xG1L. z. / [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a fat {vt 
| Pin 1 . . 
* C faut, that loves with all MeQtion. Shakeſpeare. kind of earth of which veſſels are made. 


AgCILLACEous. adj, {from argil.] Clayey ; partaking 
of the nature of argil ; conſiſting of argil, or potters clay. 

ArcG1'LLous. adj, [from argil.] Conſiſting of clay; clay- 
iſh ; cops clay. | 


AREa. 1. J. [Latin.] 1. The ſurface contained between 
any lines or boundaries. 2. Any open ſurface, as the 
floor cf a room; the open part of a church; the vacant 
part or ſtage ct an amphichgatre. An incloſed place, as 


lig 3 1 Albuquerque derives this redneſs from the ſand and argillous 
. 3 n * ox Knowing the heicht . Arth at the bottom. X Brown's Ful er Err. 
2 do area of a triangle is found by r Lal A'xcosy. 2. / [derived by Pope from Argo, the name ot 


(2.) Let us conceive a floor or area of goodiy length, with Jaſon's ſhip ; ſuppoſed by others to be a veſlel of Rags 


the breadth ſoinewhat more than half the longitude. Matton. Ja or Raggſa. a Ragexine, corrupted.) A lar ge veſt. 11or 
The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reaſon of the merchandize ; a carrack. 

high mountains that encompaſs it, looks like the area of ſome Your mind is toſſing on the ocean; 

vat amphitheatre, Addiſun. There where your argojies with portly (ail, 


; In areas vary" with Moſtic art, Lise ſigniors an q rich burghers on the flood, : 
Sone whirl tie ditk, and tome the juv'lin dart, Pole. Do overpeer Hi neity tratickers. Shakeſy. Merch. Lan 


A R G 


3 not to deny her what 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law; 


Scholars allow d freely to argue for her. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
publick argning oft not only to exaſperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay Pieſy. 
An idea of motion, not paſſing on, e 
who ſhould argue from ſuch an idea. he. 


(2.) It is a fort of poetical — ee I would make ule of, 
PLAY» 


into a protection 
0 Congr. Ded. to Old Bat. 


(3.) Why do chriſtians, of ſeveral perſuaſions, fo hercely 
argue againſt the ſalvability of each other? Decay of _ 
He that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, impoles falſe- 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himſelf. Locke. 
I do not ſee how they can argue with any one, without ſet- 
ting down ftrit boundaries. Locke. 
To A'xGUE. v. 4. 1. To prove any thing by argument. 
2. To debate any queſtion ;. as, to argue a cauſe. 3. To 
prove, as an argument. 
with of. 


(J.) If the world's age and death be argued well, 

By the ſun's fall, which now towards earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, fince ſhe fell 

So low as woman, ſhould —— her — 0 Donne. 
( 1. )—————So man argue ſo many ſins 

Among them : how yarns "oa with ſuch reſide ? Milton. 


It argues diftemper of the mind as well as of the body, when 
a man is continually toſſing from one fide to the other. South. 
This argues a virtue and diſpoſition in thoſe ſides of the rays, 
which anſwers to that virtue and diſpoſition of the cryſtal. 
Newton's O ticks. 
(4-) I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and ions of 
mine, which can be ad = argued of obſcenity, neneſs, or 
immorality, and retrat b den's Fables. 
The accidents are not the ſame, which would have argued 
him of a ſervile copying, and total barrenneſs of invention; yet 
the ſeas were the ſame. Dryden's Fables. 
A cues. n. / [from argue.) A reaſoner ; a diſputer ; a 
controvertiſt. 
Mien are aſhamed to be proſelytes to a weak arguer, as think - 
ng they muſt part with their reputation as well as their fin. 
a e Decay of Piety. 
Neither good chriſtians nor good arguers. Atterb. 
ARGUMENT. . , [argumentum, Lat.] 1. A reaſon al- 
leged for or againſt any thing. 2. The ſubject of any 
dulcourſe or writing. 3. The contents of any work ſum- 
med up by way of abſtract. 4. A controverſy. 5. It 
has ſometimes the particle to before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 6. [In aſtronomy.) An arch by 
which we ſeek another unknown arch, proportional to 
the firſt. Chambers. | 
(1.) We ſometimes ſee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, a, 
=_ unpuniſhed : yet it ought not to be an argument againſt = 
. Dryden. 
When any thing is proved by as good arguments as that thin 
is capable of bees it 4 ; 4 ht not in reaſon — 
7 any youu the exiſtence of that thing. Tillotſon. 
ur author's two and on! uments to e, that 
heirs are lords over A 2k * hy Locke. 
(2.) That ſhe who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age, 
and beſt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To the height of this great argument 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 
And jultify the ways of God to man. 
Sad taſk l yet argument 
Not leſs, but more heroick than the wrath 
Of tern Achilles. Milton. 
A much longer diſcourſe my argument requires; your mer- 
<iful diſpoſitions a much ſhorter. Sprat's Serm. 
(3.) The argument of the work, that is, its principal action, 


Milton. 


4. To charge with, as a crime; 


AK I 


the qc wy Fanny diſpoſition of it, are the things which ailtin- 
guiſh copies 8 Fang ugg a Dryden. 
(4.) This day, in argument upon a caſe, 
Some words t = grew twixt — and me. Shale 
An ar. ument that fell out laſt night, where each of us fell in 
praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. Shakeſp. Cymbelize. 
If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. Locke 
(5-) The beſt moral argument to patience, in my opinion, 
is the advantage of patience itſelf. Tillotſon. 
This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very beſt ar gument for a future ſtate. Atterbury. 


ARrcGuME'NTAL. adj. [from argument] Bclonging to ar- 


ment ; reaſoning. 
oy Afflicted ſenſe ® kindly doſt ſet free, 


d with argument=z/ A re 
And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee. Pope. 
ARrGUuMENTA'TION. . / [from argument] Reaſoning, 
the act of reaſoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in- 
fer one lition from two or more propoſitions premiſed. 
Or it is the rawing a concluſion, which betore was unknown, 
or doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more known and evident; 
ſo when we have judged that matter cannot think, and that 
the mind of man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the 
mind of man is not matter. Vetta Los cł. 

I ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumentation, to ſhew the pre- 
valence of contempt, by the contrary influences cf reſpect Sr b. 

His thoughts muſt be maſculine, full of argurentaticy. d 
that ſufficiently warm. L -; dots 
The whole courſe of his arg umentaiion comes to nothini.c. 

Ad.(ijon.. 

ArGuue'NTATIVE. ad; [from argument.) 1. Conſiiung 

of argument : containing argument. 2. Somctimes with 

of, out rarely. 3. Applied to perſons, diſputatioue, 
diſpoſed to controverſy. 

1.) This omiſſion, conſidering the bounds within which 
the argumentative part of my diſcourſe was confined, I could 
not avoid. Atterb. Pref. to bis Sermons. 

( my Another thing argumentative of providerce is that pap- 

uma ing upon the tops of ſome ſeeds, whereb 
| wag — 4 ag and diſſeminated far aud 3 
A'xGuTE. a. [arguto, Ital. argutus, Lat.] 1. Subtle ; 
witty ; ſharp. 2. Shrill. | 
A'RIA. n. . [Ital in muſick.] An air, ſong, or tune. 
ARD. adj. Gay Lat. dry.] Dry; parched up. 
My complexion is become aduſt, and my body arid, by viſ.t- 
ing lands. Arbuthnot and Poje. 
His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring, 
Without him Summer were an arid waſte, Thomſon. 
Ax1'piTyY. 2. /. [from arid.) I. Dryneſs; ficcity. 2. In 
the theological ſenſe, a kind of inſenſibility in devotion, 
contrary to unction or tenderneſs. | 

(1.) Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal bo- 
dy to the great extremity of aridity, or dryneſs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(2.) Strike my foul with lively apprehenſions of thy excellen- 
cies, to bear up my ſpirit under 2 — aridities and de- 
jections, with the delightful proſpect of thy glories. Norris. 

A'RIES. 3. /. [Lat.] The Ram; one of the twelve figns 
of the zodiack ; the firſt vernal ſign. 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bonnteous ſun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomſon. 

To AkIETATE. &. x. [arieto, Lat.] 1. To butt like a 
ram. 2, To ſtrike in imitation of the blows which rams 
give with their heads. 


Ar1gTA'T1ON. 2. / [from arietate.] 1. The act of but- 
ting like a ram. 2. The act of battering with an engine 
called a ram. 3. The act of firiking, or conflicting in 


general. 
(2.) The ſtrength of the percuſſion, wherein ordnance do 
ex all arietations and ancient inventions. Bacon. 


(3.) Now thoſe — — atoms, by themſelves, hit ſo 
exactly into their proper reſidence, in the midſt of ſuch tumul- 
tuary motions, and arietations of other particles. Glenville, 


1 
S$RIETT AI. 3 . 
\nt'CHY. HV {fr m a and right.) 
men'al errour. 2. Rightly; without crime, 
without failing of the end deſigned. 
1.) How him I lov'd, and love with all my might; 
So thought I eke of him, and think I thought arizht. Shen/. 
Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou could'ſ judge aright, 

Till intereſt made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden. 

The motions of the tongue are ſo ealy, and fo ſubtile, that 

you con hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh them aright. Holder. 

(2.) A generation that ſet not their heart aright. Pſalms. 
z.) Guardian of groves, and goddels of the night, 

Fair queen, he laid, direct my dart aright. Dryden. 
Az1oLa'riox, or Ha*10LAa'TION. 2. J. [ hariolus, Lat. a 
ſoothſayer] Sorthlaying ; vaticination. 

Ihe prieſts of elder time deluded their apprehenſions with 
arizlation, ſoothfaying, and ſuch oblique idolatries. Brown. 
_ARIOSO. . /. Ital. in muſick.] The movement of a 

common air, lung, or tune. Dit. 
To A:itsE. wv. . pret. areſe, particip. ariſen. [from a and 

rije | 1. To mount upward as the ſun. 2. To get up 

as from ſleep, or from reſt. 3. To com: into view, as 

from obſcurity. 4. To revive from death. 5. To pro- 

ceed, or have its original. 6. To enter upon a new 

ſt ation, to ſucceed to power or office. 7. To commence 

hoſtility. For the various ſenſes of this word, fee Risk. 
(1.) He roſe, and, looking up, beheld the ſkies 

With purple bluſhing, and the day ariſe. Dryden. 

(2.) So Eichas aroſe up, and tud unto them, ye have tranl- 

greiſed the law. 1 Ejd. 1x. 7. 

How long wilt thou ſleep, O fluggard ; when wilt thou 

ariſe out of thy ſlcep? ; Prov. vi. 9. 

( 3.) There ſhall ari/e falſe Chriits and falſe prophets. Mat. xxiv. 

(4.) Thy dead men ſhall live, together with my body ſhall 

they ariſe : awake and ſing, ye that dwell in duſt. Iſaiab, xxvi. 19. 

(5.) They which were ſcattered ahroad upon the perſecution 

that aroſe about Stephen, travelled as far as Phœnice. 

Acts, xi. 19. 

I know not what miſchief may ariſe hereafter from the exam- 


1. Rightly ; without 
3. Rightly ; 


ple of ſuch an innovation. Dryden. 
(6.) Another Mary then aroſe, 
And did rig'rous laws impoſe. Convley. 


(7.) And when he aro/e againſt me, I caught him by his 
beard, and ſmote him. | 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 
ARISTOCRACY. . [A., greateſt, and xgaliw, to 
govern.) That form of government which places the ſu- 
preme power in the nobles, without a king, and exclu- 
ſively of the people. 

The ariftocracy of Venice hath admitted ſo many abuſes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its du- 
ration ſeems to approach. Swift. 

Axz1STOC) A'TICAL. adj. [from ariflecracy.] Relating 
Az1isSTOCiAa'TICK. to ariſtocracy ; including a form 
of government by the nobles. 

Ockham diſtinguiſhes, that the papacy, or eccleſiaſtical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordmary manner, for ſome 
time, into an arzftocratical form of government. Aylife. 

A:15TOC' A'TICALNESS. 2. / [from ariftecratical.) An 
ariſtocratical ſtate, Di&. 

A. 1'THMANCY, 2. / [from agg, number, and Raida, 
divination.] A foretelling future events by numbers. Dick. 

Av1THME'TICAL, adj. [trom arithmetict,] According to 
the rules or method of arithmetick. | 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely ſmall, not only 
beyond all naked or aſſiſted ſenſe, but beyond all arithmetical 
operation or conception. Grew. 

The tquares of the diameters of theſe rings, made by any 
priſmatick colour, ere in arithmetical progreſſion, as in the 

{ith obſervation. Newton. 

A 1rnMETICALLY. adv. [from arithmetical, ] In an 

arich wetical manner; according to the principles of arith- 
mer!cr. 

4bough the fifth part of a xeſtes being a ſimple fra tion, and 

4rithyetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meaſure. 

Arbuthno! on Coins, 


Ital., in muſick.] A ſhort air, ſong, or tune. Az1THMETICIAN. 2. / from arithmetich,| 


A R M 


A maſter of 

the art of numbers. | | 
A man had need be a arithmetician, to underſtand this 
author's works. His ription runs on like a multiplication 
table. Addiſon. 


ARITHMETICK . þ (age, number, and Hilgio, to 


meaſure.] The ſcience of numbers; the art of compu. 
tation. 
On fair I could beat forty of them ; 
But now tis odds beyond arithmetich. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
The chriſtian religion, according to the Apoſtles arithmetick, 
hath but theſe three parts of it ; ſobriety, juſtice, ———_ 
ayloy. 
AR k. n./. [arca, Lat, a cheſt.] 1, A veſſel to ein up. 
on the water, uſually applied to that in which Noah was 
preſerved from the univerſal deluge. 2. The repofitory 
of the covenant of God with the Jews, 
BE Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms ſhalt thou 
e in the ark, and ſhalt pitch it within and without. Genefs. 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond'rous art, as thou beheld'R, 
To fave himſelf and houſhold, from amidſt 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
(z.) This coffer was of ſhittim wood, covered with plates or 
leaves of gold, being two cubits and a half m length, a cubit 
and a half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings 
of gold on each fide, through which the ſtaves were put for car- 
rying it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all a- 
round it, and two cherubim were faſtened to the cover. It con- 
tained the two tables of ſtone, written by the hand of God. 
Calmet. 
Arm, = /. [eapm, eonm, Sax.] 1. The limb which reaches 
from the hand to the ſhoulder. 2. The bough of a tree. 
55 An inlet of water from the ſea. 4. Power; might. 
n this ſenſe is uſed the ſecular arm, &c. © 
(1.) If I have lift up my hand againſt the fatherleſs, when 
I ſaw my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my ſhoul- 


derblade, and mine arm be broken from the bone. Jeb. 

Like helpleſs friends, who view from thore 

The labouring ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar, 

So ſtood they with their arms acroſs. Dryden. 
(2.) The trees ſpred out their arms to ſhade her face, 

But ſhe on elbow lean'd. Sidney, 
Where the tall oak his ſpreading grms entwines, ; 

And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines. Gay. 
(3.) Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 

An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood. Dryden's Anetd. 

We have yet ſeen but an arm of this fea of beauty. Norris. 


(4-) Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and maketh fleth 
his arm, and whoſe heart departeth fromthe Lord. Fer. xvii. 5. 
—————0) God, thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 6 
Aſcribe we all. Shakeſy. Hen. V. 
Arm's EX D. n. // A phraſe taken from boxing, in which 
the weaker man may overcome the itronger, if he can 
keep him from cloſing. 
Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need never wiſh fo! 
a better companion, Sizney's Arcadin. 
For my lake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the ar: 5 
end. Shake pear. 
In the ſame ſenſe is uſed arm's length. 

To ARM. v. a. [arms, Lat] 1. To furniſh with armour of 
defence, or weapons of offence. 2. To plate with an) 
thing that may add ſtrength, 3. To furniſh ; to fit up 
as, to arm a loadſtone, is to caſe it with iron 4. 19 
provide again. 

(I.) And when Abram heard that his brother was taken cap- 
tive, he arm'd his trained lervants, born in his own houſe, 
three hundred and eighteen, and purlued them unto Dan. 


Geneſis. 
True conſcious honour is to feel no fin ; 
He's arm'd without, that's innocent within. Pope. 
(2.) - Their wounded ſeeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters: $/ ateſp. 


(3-) You muſt arm your heck with the line in the inſide of it. 
Fallen, Ang Or: 


A R M 1 
Having waſted the callus, I left off thoſe tents, and dreſſed it A'zuGAunT., adj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the 


with others armed with digeſtives. f Wiſeman's Surgery. arm. 
(4.) His ſervant, arm d againſt ſuch coverture, — 8o he nodded, 
Reported unto all, that he was ſure , And ſoberly did mount an armgaunt ſteed. Shakefy. 
A noble gentleman of high regard. : Spenſer. A'/zm-norls. . [from arm and hole] The cavity under 
„ 7, ARM. v. a. To take arms ; to be fitted with arms. the ſhoulder. 


Think we king Harry ſtrong ; Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the f. d under the arm- 
ger . ing is moit in the ſoles of t eet, an the arm 
And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him. Shakeſp. 30¼es, 18 the ſides. The cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin 


ARMADA. n. J. [Span. a fleet of war.] An armament in thoſe parts, joined with the rareneſs of being touched there. 


for ſea; a fleet of war. It is often erroneoully ſpelt Bacon's Natural Hift. 
b. F Armi'cERrous. adj. [from armiger, Lat. an armout bea- 
In all the mid-earth ſeas was leit no road rer.] Bearing arms. 


Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, _ | | | 
—_— 1 * hear ye A'xMILLARY. adj. [from armilla, Lat, a bracelet. ] Re 


. ſembling a bracelet. 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them —_— airfax When the circles of the mundane ſphere are ſuppoſed to be 


. deſcribed on the convex ſurface of a tphere, which is hollow 
„ on Gans, within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the ſphere's ſur- 
A who 2 35 —1— Fellowſhi Shake face to be cut away, except thoſe parts on which ſuch circles 
Is 2 5 e * 5 ball, N. are deſcribed ; then that ſphere is called an armillary ſphere, be- 
AE aſſert 2 cauſe it appears in the form of ſeveral circular rings, or brace- 
He in himſelf did whole armados bring: lets, put together in a due poſition. 
Him aged ſeamen might their maſter call, Harris's Deſcription of the Globes. 
And chole for general, were he not their king. Dryden. 


/ . * R 
ARMADILLO. n. /. [Spaniſh.] A four-fonted animal of A'RMILLATED. adj, [armillatus, Lat.] Having 1 
Braſil, as big as a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a tail like , . ; G ; . 
a lizard, and feet like a hedge- hog. He is — all over A * — nes. *./. Lin a ſhip.] The 2 with waſtecloaths, 
with hard ſcales like armour, whence he takes his name, ing clothes, hung about the outſide of the ſhip's upper 
| and retires under them like the tortoiſe, He lives in holes, 2 and aft, 1 2 before 3 _—_ Some 
or in the water, being of the amphibious kind. His ſcales 5 —— —_— 1 Called top ame, 57" ambers. 
are of a bony or cartilaginous ſubſtance ; but they are ea- IEG 3 . 5 . [ rom arma, arms, and potentia, 
fily pierced, This animal hides himſelf a third part of A Aber th og ower in _— A ICT 
the year under ground. He feeds upon roots, ſugar-canes, ** * MI'POTENT. adj. [armipetens, Lat.] Pow in arms; 


fruits, and poultry. When he is caught, he draws up his mighty in war. 


bet and head to his belly, and rolls himſelf up in a ball, . 


which the ſtrongeſt hand cannot open; and he muſt be ere 21. 


brought near the fire before he will ſhew his noſe. His That were at Dathan to his ſent, 

fleſh is white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of Thou wilt come down with : Fairfax. 
a ſucking pig. Trevoux. Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 

A'MAMENT. . . [armamentum, Lat.) A force equipped The temple ſtood of armipotent. Dryden. 
for war ; generally uſed of a naval force. Arxmr's0NoUs. adj, [armiſonus, Lat.] Ruſtling with armour. 

A-Mane'NTARY. 2. . [armamentarium, Lat.] An armo- A'®MISTICE. 4 [armiſtitium, Lat.] A ſhort truce ; a ceſ- 


ry ; a magazine or arſenal of warlike implements. Di. ſation of arms for a ſhort time. 
A':Man. . J. A confection for reſtoring appetite in horſes. A'rMLET. 2. / (from arm.) 1. A little arm; as, an arm- 
. ler of the ſea. 2. A piece of armour for the arm. 3. A 
A':MATURE. =. JS. [armatura, Lat.] 1. Armour; ſome- bracelet for the arm. 


thing N * Gn body from hurt. 2. Offenſive wea- (3-) And, _ ſhe r . and A ſeem _ 

pons ; leis pro rly. Doth fearch w rings and ar me can d. onne. 
(1.) Others ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; others with Every nymph of the flood her trefſes rending, 

prickles; the reſt that have no ſuch armature, ſhould be endued Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main. Dryden. 

with great ſwiftneſs and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. Axmonr'ack. 2. /. [erroneouſly fo written for ammoniact. ] 


(2.) The double armature is a more deſtructive engine than A fort of volatile falt. 


the tumultuary weapon Decay of Piety See AMMONIACK. 
1 yo I * . 
A'+ MED. adj. [in heraldry.) Is uſed in reſpect of beaſts and A'zmorER. 7. / [armorier, Fr.] 1. He that makes ar- 


birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, "> or weapons. 2, He that dreſſes another in ar- 


: mour. 
4 A * 2 2 from the * as, — (1. ) Now thrive the armorers, and honour's thought 


g Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. Shakeſp. 

A, MED Chair. 1. J. [from armed and chair.) An elbow TN Em; make their ſteel — tough and pliant, by a 

chair, or a chair with reſts for the arms. | perſion of water and juice of herbs. Bacon. 
Aime'xian Bale. u. , A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 

2 pale reddiſh colour, which takes its name from the coun- All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains 

try of Armenia, Were there : The butcher, armorer, and ſmith, 
Aus, fax Stone. mn, J. A mineral ſtone or earth of a blue Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe. Dry. 

colour, {potted with green, black and yellow; anciently When arm'rers temper in the ford | 


vronghe only irom Armenia, but now found in Germany, .. 2 — 11 i E Pope. 
be wy . It bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, (2.) The arm'rers accompliſhing the knights, 
hom which it ſeems was to differ in degree of maturity; With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
it being ſotter, and ſpeckled with green inſtead of gold. Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſpeare. 
3 s Chambers. The morning he was to join battle with Harold, his armorer 
_ NTAL, ; adj. [ armentalis, or armentinus, Lat.] Be- put on his back piece before, and his breaſt-plate behind. 
-HENTINE, $ longing to a drove or herd of cattle. Dic. . Camden. 
2 5E, adj. Larmenteſus, Lat.] Abounding with cat- ARMO“AIAL. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belonging to the arms 


de Dig. or eſcutcheon of a family, as enſigns armorial. 
Vor. I. 


4 * 'O 
A'«Morn5T. . / [from armour.) A perſon ſkilled in he- 


raldry. Di. 

Au v. „. , [from armour.) 1. The place in which 

arms are repoſited for uſe. 2. Armour; arms of defence. 

3. Enſigns armorial. 
(1. The ſword 

Of Michael, from the armory of God, 

Was giv'n him temper'd fo, that neither keem 
Nor ſolid, might reſiſt that edge. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm'd, | 
Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 
Let a man conſider theſe virtues, with the contrary fins, and 

then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him furniſh his 
conſcience with texts of ſcripture. South, 

2. Nigh at hand 
Celeſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold, Milton. 

(3.) Well worthy be you of that armory, 
Wherein you have great glory won this day. Fairy Queen. 
AMB. nf. [armateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.) Defenſive 
arms, 

Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour. Shakeſp. 
That they might not go naked among their enemies, the on- 
ly armour that Chriſt allows them, is prudence and innocence. 8 

South. 
AKM range. 2. /. [from armour and bear.) He that 
carries the armour of another. 
His armour bearer firſt, and next he kill'd 
His charioteer, Dryden. 
Aly urfr. . from arm and pit.] The hollow place un- 
der the ſhoulder. 

The handles to theſe gouges are made ſo long, that the han- 
dle may reach under the arm it of the workman. Moxon. 

Others hold their plate under the left arm-pit, the beſt fitua- 
tion for keeping it warm. Swift. 

Ar us. n. /. without the fingular number. [arma, Lat.] 1. 
Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 2. A ſtate 
of hoſtility. 3. War in general. 4. Action; the act of 
taking arms. 5. The enſigns armorial of a family. 


(1.) Thoſe arms which Mars before 

Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore. Pope 
(2.) Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, * 

With many more confed'rates, are in arms. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Arms and the man I ſing. Dryden. 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms, ' 

Both N ſlaughter, both reſolv d in arms. Pope. 
(4-) Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet ſung. Miltcn. 


And ſeas and rocks and ſkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arms. Pore. 
Al Mx. n. J [armee, Fr.) 1. A collection of armed men, 
obliged to obey one man. Locke. 2. A great number. 
(1.) Number itſelf importeth not much in armies, where 
9 are of weak courage. Bacon, 
he meaneſt ſoldier, that has fought often in an army, has 
2 truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was inany battle. South. 
The Tuſcan leaders, and their army ſing, 
Which follow'd great ZEneas to the war ; 
Their arms, their numbers, .and their names declare. Dryd. 
(2.) The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good 
words. Shakeſ'. Merch. of Ven: 
Aroma'TICAL. adj. [from aromatic. Spicy; fragrant ; 
high ſcented. 
Il things that are hot and aromatical do preſerve liquors or 
ders. Bacon. 
Volatile oils refreſh the animal ſpirits, but likewiſe are endued 
with all the bad qualities of ſuch ſubſtances, producing all the 
effects of an oily and aromatical acrimony. Arbuthnot. 
An0MA'TICK. adj. [from aroma, Lat. ſpice.] 1. Spicy. 
2. Fragrant ; ſtrong ſcented. 
(.) Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly: 
Some precioully by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 


And tome by aromatick ſplinters die. Dryden. 


Miltcn. To ArOMATUNr. v. à. [from aroma, Lat. ſpice. ] 


Around. adv. [from à and round, ] 


To Aro'vuse. v. a. [from 4 and rouſe. ] 


A R R | 
( 2.) Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in aromatick pain, Pore. 
Avon ricks. ./ Spices, 
They were furniſhed for exchange of their aromaticks, and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh. 
AkroMATIZA'TION. 2. J [from arcmatize.) The mingling 
of a due proportion of aromatick ſpices or drugs with any 
medicine. 


1. To 
ſcent with ſpices; to impregnate with ſpices. 2. To 
ſcent ; to perfume. 

(r.) Drink the firſt cup at ſupper hot, and half an hour he. 
fore upper ſomething hot and aromatized. Bacon. 
(2. Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unſavoury o- 
dour, as though aromatized by their converſion. Brown, 
Ano'ss. The preterite of the verb ari/e. See Aus E. 
1. In a circle, 2. 
On every on. FR ER 
1.) He extend his propaga 5 
When Atlas turns the rowling 2 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are crown'd. 
Dryden, 
(2.) And all above was ſky, and ocean all around. Dryden, 
AkrounND. prep. About; encircling. 
— From young Tulus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently {| 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 


Dryden. 
1. To wake from 
ſleep. 2. To raiſe up; to excite. 
(1.) How loud howling wolves arouſe the jades, 


That the tragic melancholy night. Shale. 
(2.) But abſent, what fantaſtick woes arous'd 
Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed, 


the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of life. Thomſen. 
Arxo'w. adv. [from à and r-w.] In a row; with the 
breaſts all bearing againſt the ſame line. 


Then ſome are by the laſſes worn 

In chaſteſt plays, till home they walk arow. Sidney. 
But with a pace more ſober and more flow, 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. Dryden. 


Aro'yntT. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but ve- 


ry ancient uſe.] Be gone; away: a word of expulſion, 
or avoiding. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her trorh plight, 


And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shakeſp. 


A'xqQueBuse. 2. / Fr. ſpelt falſely harguebuſs.) A hand 


gun. It ſeems to have anciently meant much the ſame 
as our carabine, or fuſee. 

A harguebuſe, or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth of the piece, than backwards or on the ſides. Bacon. 


A'zqQueBus1E«. #./. [from arguebiſe.] A ſoldier armed 


with an arquebuſe. 
He compaſſed them in with fifteen thouſand arquebuſiers, 
whom he had brought with him well appointed. Kndlles, 


A'xxacn, Oe kach, or ORA. . /, One of the 


uickeſt plants both in coming up and running to ſeed. 
ts leaves are very good in pottage, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Arxra'ck, or As Ack. n. /. The word arack is an Indian 
| name for ſtrong waters of all kinds ; for they call our 
yo and brandy Engliſh arack. But what we under- 
nd by the name arack, is no other than a ſpirit procur- 
ed by diſtillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. Chand. 
I ſend this to be better known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack, and other Indian goods. Spectiitur. 
To ARRA'IGN. v. 4 [arranger, Fr. to ſet in order.] 1. 
To fet a thing in order, or in its place. One is (aid to 
arraign a Writ in a county, that fits it for trial befare the 
juſtices of the circuit. A priſoner is ſaid to be arraign, 
where he is indicted and brought forth to his trial, Cowel. 
2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in general, as in 
controverly, in a ſatire, 3. It has for before the fauls. 


A R R 


(i.) Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſioyal lady; for as ſhe hath 
Been publickly accuſed, fo ſhall ſhe have 
A juſt and open trial. ; 

(2.) Reverſe of nature! ſhall ſuch copies then 
Arraizn th* originals of Maroe's pen? Roſcommon. 
He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 

to lay him there: for while he deſpiſes him, he arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 


Shakeſp. 


) My own enemies I ſhall never anſwer ; and if your 


(3 - 

dihip has an will not arr. ou for want of know- 
— . Dryder's Dedication to the AEneid. 
ArnatGyMENT. 3. from arraign.] The act of ar- 


raizning z an accuiation ; a charge. 


In the fixth ſatire, which ſeems only an arraignment of the 


whole ſex, there is a latent admonitiorfto avoid ill women. 


fo ARLEN. v a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the 
roper order for any purpole. 
the”  chane'd this day 
To ſee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A ſorry fight!) arrang'd in battle new. Fairy 
How ally are its muſcular fibres arr 


ed, and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows dif led ! Cheyne. 
Arra'NGEMENT. 2. /. [from arrange e act of putting 
in proper order; the ſtate of being put in order. 
here is a proper arrangement of the puts in elaſtick bodies, 
which may be facilitated by uſe. Cheyne. 
Axt. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but pro- 
bably from errant, which being at firſt applied in its pro- 
per fignification to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, 
that is, a rambling „ loſt, in time, its original ſigni- 
fication, and being by its uſe underſtood to imply ſome- 
thing bad, was applied at large to any thing that was 
mentioned with hatred or contempt. ] Bad in a high degree. 


Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arrantefi coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to the enemy. 


Sidney. 
A vain fool grows forty times an arranter ſot than before. 


LE e. 
And let him every deity adore, * 
If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dryden 
N.!ANTLY. adv, from arrant.] Corruptly ; ſhametully 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as e clokes. 
d "Eftrange. 


Aas. =. , [from Arras, a town in Attois, where hang- 


ings are woven. ] 2 ; hangings woven with images. N herſel 


Thence to the which was on every ſide 
With rich array and coſtly arras dight. Fairy 
——— He's going to his mother's cloſet ; 
Behind the arras I'll convey myſelf, 
n 
the ies, I'll 
A guard behindt the arras. 
Au. v. 4. a word uſed 
tenſe, of which I have not found the 


Shakeſp. 
Denham's Sophy. 
ent, but ſuppoſe 


by Spenſer in the preter A®REPTI'TIOUS. adj. 


AR R 


2.) A rich throne, as bright as ſunny day, 
957 5 * brave embelliſhed l 

1 al robes, gorgeous array, 
22 bu Fairy Queen. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 

Aroſe, and dreſs d herſelf in rich array. Dryden. 
To ARRAY. v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 1. To put in or- 
der. 2. To deck; wan) to adorn the perſon : with 


the particle with, or in. 3. In law. See ARRAx in 


law. 
(2.) Deck thyſelf now with majeſty and excellency, and ar- 
ray thyſelf with glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 
No went forth the morn, 


Such as in hi heav'n array d in gold | 
Empyreal. _ N. E Milton. 
One veſt array d the corps, and one they ; cy 
O'er his clos'd eyes, and wrapp'd around his Dryden. 
AAA TEARs. 3. [from array. ] Officers who anciently 
had the care of ſeeing the ſoldiers duly appointed in their 


armour. Convel. 
ARRE AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind] Behind. This 
is the primitive fignification of the word, which, though 
not now in uſe, ſeems to be retained by Spenſer. See REAN. 
To leave with ſpeed Atlanta fwift arrear, 
Through foreſts wild and unfrequented land, 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Queen. 
Arrg'an, 2. / That which remains behind unpaid, though 
due. See Annrarace. 
His boon is giv'n ; his knight has gain'd the day, 

But loſt the prize ; th' arrears are yet to pay, Dryden. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loſt. Locke. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they ſee a few rags 
hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt an hundred millions, 
— they are paying the arrears, and boaſting as beggars do, 
that their athers were rich. Swift. 

Arxreg'aRace. . / a word now little uſed. [from arriere, 
Fr. behind. ] 

Arrearage 1s the remainder of an account, ora ſum of money 
remaining in the hands of an accountant; or, more generally, 
= rey by at the due time, as arrearage of rent. Coxwel, 

aget ſet forth the king of England's title to his debts and 
penſion from the French king; with all arrearages. Hayw, 

He'll t the tribute, ſend the arrearagzes. Shakeſp. 

The old arrearages under which that c had long groan- 
ed, being —_— he hath brought Lurana to _— and 

I G | Howels Vocal Foreſt. 

RRE'ARANCE, 2. The ſame with arrear. See AR R EAR. 


Did. 


AzrexTA'TION. 2 / [from arrendar, Span. to farm] Is, 


in the foreſt law, the licenſing an owner of lands in the 
foreſt, to incloſe them with a low hedge and ſmall ditch, 
in conſideration of a yearly rent. Di. 


[arreptus, Lat.] 


1. Snatched a- 
way. 2. [from ad and repo. 


Crept in privily. 


he derived arreach from arreacher, Fr.] Seized by violence. Ax REST. =. / [from arreſter, Fr. to ſtop.] 1. In law. 2. 


——— His ambitious ſons unto them twain 

Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy Qu. 
Ax. 4. , Carrey, Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, Ital. from reye, 
Teut. order. It was adopted into the middle Latin, 

mille hominum arraitorum, k 
ot war, 2. Dreſs. 3. In law, Array, of the Fr. arroy, 
I. e. ordo, the ranking or ſetting forth of a jury or inqueſt 
of men impannelled upon a cauſe. Thence is the verb 
's array a pannel, that is, to ſet forth one by another the 
men impannelled. Cowel, 
(1.) e earl eſpying 


That might require th array of war, thy ſkill 
Of condu& would be ſuch, that all the world 
A gen'ral ſets his army in arr 
[a vain, ualeſs he fight and win the day. Donham. 


nighton.] 1. Order, chiefly 


Any caption, ſeizure of the perſon. 3. A ſtop. 

(1.) A ftop or ſtay 3 as, a man apprehended for debt, is ſaid 
to be —_—_ To plead in arreft of judgment, is to ſhew 
cauſe why judgment ſhould be ftayed, though the verdict of the 
twelve be paſſed. To plead in a" of taking the inqueſt up- 
on the former iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe why an inqueſt ſhould not 
be taken, An arreft is a certain reſtraint of a man's perſon, de- 


priving him of his own will, and binding it to become obedi- 
ent to the will of the law, and may be the beginning of 
unpriſonment. Convel, 


I could ſpeak fo wiſely under an arref, I would ſend for 
my creditors ; yet I had as lief have the foppery of freedom, as 
the morality of impriſonment. Shakeſp. 

(2.) To the rich man, who bad promiſed himſelf eaſe for 
many years, it was a fad arreft, that his ſoul was ſurptiſed the 
firſt night. Taylor. 


urg The ſtop and arr of the air ſheweth, that the air hath 
ittle appetite of aſcending. Bacos. 
$ 2 


| A R R 
To ARRE'ST. v. a. [arrefter, Fr. to * 1. To ſeize by 


a mandate from a court or officer of juſtice. Bee Ax KES r. 
2. To ſeize any thing by law. 3. To ſeize ; to lay hands 
on; to detain by power. 4 To with- hold; to hinder. 
5. To ſtop motion. 6. To obſtruct; to ſtop, _ 
(1.) Good tidings, my lord Haltings, for the which 
I do arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon,  Shateſp. 
There's one yonder arreſted, and carried to priſon, was 
worth five thouſand of you all. Shakeſp. 
(2.) He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but twenty pounds 
ol money, which muit be paid to maſter Brook : his horſes are 
4 refled for it. : Shakeſ/. 
(3.) But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arreſt d all that goodly company. Fairy Queen. 
Age itſelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be 
baffled or defied, ſhall begin to arreft, ſeize, and remind us of 
our mortality. FORT  _ South, 
(A.) This defect of the Engliſh juſtice was the main impedi- 
ment that did arreft and ſtop the courſe of the conqueſt. Davies. 
As often as my dogs with better ſpeed 


Arreſt her flight, is the to death decreed. Dryden. 
Nor could her virtues, nor ted vows 

Of thouſand lovers, the relentleſs hand F 

Of death arref.. Philips. 


(5.) To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have arrefled the 
fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled . 
e. 

(6.) Aſcribing the cauſes of things to ſecret proprieties, hath 
arreſteil and laid afleep all true enquiry. Bacon. 

Ax EST. n./. [In horſemanſhip.} A mangey humour be- 
tween the ham and paſtern of the hinder legs of a _ 

id. 

A'xrRETED. adj. [arrectatus, low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is uſed ſome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no folly may be arreted 
to one under age. Convel. 

To AnnE. v. 4. [arrideo, Lat.] 1. To laugh at. 2. To 
{mile ; to look pleaſantly upon one. 

AAM E. 2. / [French.] The laſt body of an army, for 
which we now ule rear. 

The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without ſhuffling with the battail or 
arriere. 7 Hayward. 

Ax UHE BAM. / [Cafſencuve derives this word from 
arriere and ban; ban denotes the convening of the nobleſſe 
or vaſſals, who hold fees immediately of the crown ; and 
arriere, thoſe who only hold of the king mediately.] A 
general proclamation, by which the king of France ſum- 
mons to the war all that hold of him, both his own val- 
ſals or the nobleſſe, and the vaſſals of his vaſlals. 

AxnRIEX%E FEE, Or FIEF. Is a fee dependant on a ſuperiour 
one. Theſe fees commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments hereditary, diſtributed to 
their officers parts of the domains, and permitted thoſe 
officers to gratify the ſoldiers under them, in the ſame 


manner. 
AnnE AE VASSAL. The vaſlal of a vaſſal. 


Ax x1'$10N. 2. / [arrifto, Lat.] A ſmiling upon. 


Trevoux. 
Die. 


Arr1VvaLl. n. /. [from arrive.} The act of coming to any 


lace ; and, figuratively, the attainment of any purpoſe, 

F How are . ſince we firſt ſaw the queen ? * 
She, like the ſun, does ſtill the ſame appear, | 
Bright as ſhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes upon his own iſland. 
Broome's View of Epick Poetry. 

Arxr1vaNCce. =. / [from arrive.] Company coming: not 


in uſe. ; 
Every minute is expectancy | 
Of more arrivance. Shakeſp. 
To ARRIVE. wv. . [arriver, Fr. to come on ſhore.) 1. To 
come to any place by water. 2. To reach any place by 
travelling, 3. To reach any point. 4. To gain ra 
thing, by progreſſive approach. 5. The thing at whic 
we arrive 15 always ſuppoſed to be good. 6. To happen; 
with to before the This ſenſe ſeems not proper. 


A R R 


(1.) Atlength arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways and worn with toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 
(2.) When we were arrived upon the verge of his eſtate, we 
ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves and our horſes. Sidney, 
(3-) The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive 
at; but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progreſs. { 
(4-) It is the higheſt wiſdom by deſpiſing the world to arg, 
at heaven ; they are bleſſed who converſe with God. Taylor, 
The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what they could never 
arrive at by practice, and avoid the ſnares of the crafty. 
(5.) Happy ! to whom this glorious death arrives, 
More to be valued than a thouſand lives. Waller 
To Axro'be. v. a [afFodo, Lat.] To gnaw or nibble. 
A'RROGANCE. 


Did. 
| 1. J. [arrogantia, Lat.) The act or qua- 
A'xzoGancy.y lity of taking much upon one's ſelf; that 
ſpecies of pride which conſiſis in exorbitant claims. 
Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 


And loves not me; be you, good lord, aſſur d, 


I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shakeſp. 
Pride hath no other glaſs 

To ſhew itſelf but pride ; for ſupple knees 

Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. Shakeſp. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 


mouth do I hate. Prov. viii. 13. 
Diſconrſing on matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogarcy, entreat a credulity. 
Humili ſes by the | may yo. 4 JW 
ility it expreſſes ng an iding of the 
head; 3 when it is Kod, oh * we ſay, toſſed up. 
Dryden's Du Freſncy. 
A's ROGANT. adj, [arregans, Lat.] Given to make exorbitant 
claims ; haughty ; proud. | 
Feagh's right unto that country which he claims, or the ſig- 
niory therein, muſt be vain and arrogant. Syenſer oz Ireland. 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes and ſtates, is 
natural to popular governments. Temple. 
A's ROGANTLY, adv. [trom arrogant.) In an arrogant man- 
ner. 
Our ma 
Himſelf admire the roll nem of is play; 
And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 
Think he writes well, becauſc he pleaſes you. 
- Anouther, warm'd 
With. high ambition, and conceitof proweſs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum'd; 
What if this ſword, full often drench'd in blood, 
Should now cleave ſheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 
A's ROGANTNESS. 2 /. [from arrogant.] The ſame with ar- 
rogance ; Which ee. Dia. 
To ARROGATE. v. 4. [arrogo, Lat.] To claim vainly; 
to exhibit unjuſt claims only prompred by pride. 
I intend to deſcribe this battle fully, not to derogate any thin 
one nation, or to ar79gate to the other. Haywar s. 
The popes arrogated unto themſelves, that the empire was 


Dr;den. 


held of them in homage. Sir Walter Raleizb. 
Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſery'd, 
Over his brethren, Melton. 


Rome never arrogated to herſelf any infallibility, but what 
ſhe pretended to be founded upon Chriſt's promiſe. Tillotſon. 
AzroOCA'TION. . [from arrogate.} A claiming in a proud 
unjuſt manner. Di8. 
Ax xo's1on. 2. from arroſus, Lat.] A gnawing. Did. 
A's xow. #./. [aneye, Sax.] The pointed weapon which is 
ſhot from a bow. Darts are thrown by the „ but in 
r me confecnded. 
wear to ' Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow 
n he god , 
Here were 


AR T 


| How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them ſhot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy ſhow 'r againſt the face 
Of their purſuers, and o'ercame by flight. Milton. 
Axs8. n. / [eappe, Sax. ] The buttocks, or hind part of an 
animal. GEE 
Jo hang an Anss. A vulgar phraſe, ſignifying to be tardy, 
{luggiſh, or dilatory. | 
F 


or Hudibras wore but one ſpur, 
As wiſely knowing could he ſtir 
To active trot one fide of s horſe, 
The other would not hang an arſe. Hudibras. 
Azse-FooT.n./ A kind of water foul, called alſo a didap- 


fer. Di@. 
A sE-SsuARHT. [Parſficaria, Lat.] An herb. n 
AAsENAL. #. , [arſenale, Ital.] A repoſitory of things re- 
quiſite to war; a magazine of military ſtores. 
would have a room for the old Roman inftruments of war, 
_ might ſee all the ancient military furniture, as it 


fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. F Harvey. 
There are arſenical, or other like noxious minerals | 
underneath. Woodward. 


A'rSENICK. 2. . [agginxey,] A ponderous mineral ſub- 
ſtance, volatile and uninflammable, which gives a white- 
neſs to metals in fuſion, and proves a violent corroſive 
poiſon ; of which there are three ſorts. Native or yellow 3 
ar/enick, called alſo auripigmentum or orpiment, chiefly 
found in copper mines. White or cryſtalline arſenick is 
extracted from the native kind, by ſubliming it with a 
propor:ion of ſea ſalt, the ſmalleit quantity of cryſtaline 
ar/enick, being mixed with any metal, abſolutely deſtroys 
its malleability ; and a fingle grain will turn a pound of 
copper into a beautitu] ſeeming filver, but without ducti- 
lity. Red arſenick is a preparation of the white, made by 
adding to it a mineral ſulphur. | Chambers. 

Arſenick is a very deadly poiſon ; held to the fire, it emits 
ſumes, but liquates very little. Weocdwar d on Foſſils. 


A'RTFULNESS. 2. / [from artfid. | 


* [4 


i 
AR T 


E Ab. . , [from arrow and head.) A water-plant, force of the air, ing it on the op ſides of thoſe air-blad- 
ery ont fo urn wang leaves to the head of ders; dong the rac of which te arterial tube , == 
an arrow. | Te  AzTEerIO'ToOMrY. =. /. [from and vie, to cut. j 
A 44% af 8 ] m_ bby | The operation of letting blood from the artery : a prac- 


tice much in uſe among the French. 


A'RTERY. =. / [ arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 


conveying the blood from the heart to all parts of the bo- 
dy. Each artery is compoſed of three coats; of which 
the firft ſeems to be a thread of fine blood veſſels and 
nerves, for — the coats of the artery ; the ſecond 
is made up of circular, or rather ſpiral fibres, of which 
there are more or fewer ſtrata, according to the bigneſs of 
the artery. Theſe fibres have a ftrong elaſticity, by which 
they contract themſelves with ſome force, when the power 
by which they have been ſtretched out caſes. The third 
and inmoſt coat is a fine tranſparent membrane, which 
keeps the blood within its canal, that otherwiſe, upon the 
dilatation of an artery, would eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral 
fibres from one another. As the arteries grow ſmaller,. 
theſe coats grow thinner, and the coats of the veins ſeem 
only to be continuations of the capillary arteries. Quincy. 

The arteries are elaſtic tubes, endued with a contractile force, 


by which they drive the blood ſtill forward; it being hindered 
A 


from going backward by the valves of the heart. Arbuthnot. 
RTFUL. adj. [from art and full.) 1. Performed with art. 
2. Artificial; not natural. 3. Cunning; ſkilful ; dex- 
terous. 

(1.) The laſt of theſe was certainly the moſt eaſy, but, for 


the ſame reaſon the leaſt artful. Dryden. 
(3-) O ſtill the ſame, Ulyſles, ſhe rejoin'd, 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd, 
Artful in ſpeech, in action and in mind. Pope. 


&TFULLY. adu. [from artful.] Wich art; ſkilfully ; dex- 
terouſly. g 
The reſt in rank: Honoria chief in place, 
Was ar contriv'd to ſet her face, 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. Dryden. 
Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irreſiſtibly 
muſt it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfully fown, and in- 
duſtriouily cultivated ? Rogers. 
1. Skill. 2. Cunning, 
(2. ) Conſider wich how much art ſulneſi his bulk and ſituation 
is contrived, to have juſt matter to draw round him theſe maſſy 
bodies. Cheyne.. 


ART. . J [arte, Fr. art, Lat.] 1. The power of doin ArTHRI'TICE. 125 from arthritis.} 1. Gouty ; re- 
ſomething not taught by nature and inſtinct; as, to w RTHRITICAL, J lating to the gout. 2. Relating to 
is natural, to dance is an art. 2. A ſcience; as, the li- Points. 1 
beral arts. 3. A trade. 4 Antulneſs; Kill; dexterity, (.) Frequent changes produce all the arthritich dilcaſes. 


5 Cunning. 6. Speculation. 
(1.) Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rul-s and 
maxims, by which a man is governed and directed in his actions. 
| South, 
Bleſt with each grace of nature and of art. Pate. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 


The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blot. Pope. 
(2.) Arts that reſpect the mind were ever nobler than 
thoſe that ſerve the body. Ben. Johnſon. 


When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden 
(3-) This obſervation is afforded us by the art of maki 
gar | 


ng ſu- 
(H) The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 12 


can make vile things precious. Shakeſp. 
(6.) I have as much of this in art as you; 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. Ky 1 


ARTERIAL, adj. (from artery.] That which relates to the 
artery * that which is contained in the artery. 
not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous 0 
Had cool'd and languiſh'd in the arterial road. Blackmore. 


A 


Ar this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth through the arte- 
nal tube, it is prefſed by two — —— that of the heart 
unninz it forward againſt the fides of the tube, and. 


bottom of the florets, is a thick fleſhy eatavle ſubſtance. 


Alx ricnoxE of Jeruſalem. A ſpec 


ele; for the fun would be 80 
the elaſtiek. after the Erench manner, and accented on the laſt ſy 


| Arbuthnot. 

2 Serpents, worms, and leaches, though ſome want bones, 
all extended articulations, yet have they arthritical analo- 

gies; and by the motion of — and muſculous parts, are 
able to make progreſſion. Brown's Vulzar Erroars. 


ARTHRITIS. n. J | 2;9gls, from ages, a joint.] Any diſ- 


temper that affects the joints, but the gout particularly. 
WIncy.. 


A'xTicuoxre. =. J [artichault, Fr.] This plant is very like 


the thiſtle, bur hath large ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone 
of the pine tree; the bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the 


Miller. 
No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage 


lettuce ; none have double leaves, one belonging to the ſtalk, 


another to the fruit or feed, but the artichoke. 
Artichokes contain a rich, nutritous, ſtimulating juice. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ies of ſun flower. 
Krick. adj. [It ſhould be written arict, from agxla®-.] 
1 the bear. See AxcCTiCK. ] 
But they would have winters like thoſe beyond the articÞ cir- 
degrees from them. Brown... 
In the following example it is, contrary to cuſtom, ſpelt 


Bacon. 


AERIE. 44. 
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To you who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fifty-three, 

And do not much for cold atone, 

By bringing thither fifty-one, 

Methinks all climes ſhould be alike, 

From tropick e'en to pole artique. Dryden. 

ARTICLE. / [articulus, Lat.] 1. A part of ſpeech, 

as, thr, an; the man, an ox, 2. A ſingle clauſe of an ac- 
count; a particular part of any complex thing. 3. 
Terms; ſtipulations. 4. Point of time; exact time. 

( 2.) Laws touching matters of order are changeable by the 
power of the church; articles concerning doctrine not ſo, Hooker. 

Have the ſummary of all our griefs, 

When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. Shaleſp. 

Many believe the article of remiſſion of ſins, but believe it 
without the condition of repentance. We believe the artic/e 
otherwiſe than God intended it. Taylor's Holy Living. 

All the precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of the goſpel will 
riſe up in judgment againſt us; and the articles of our faith will 
be ſo many articles of accuſation ; and the great weight of our 
charge will be this, That we did not obey the goſpel which we 
profeſſed to believe; that we made confeſſion of the chriſtian 


faith, but lived like heathens. Tillotſon. 
You have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that article of life. 
Swift. 
(3.) I embrace theſe conditions; let us have articles between 
us. Shakeſp. 
It would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 
Which eaſily endures not article, 0 
Tying him to aught. Shakeſp. 


(A.) If Cansfield had not, in that article of time, giving 
them that briſk charge, by which other troops were ready, the 
king himſelf had been in danger. Clarendon. 

To ARTICLE, v. n. [from the noun article.] To ſtipulate ; 
to make terms. 

Such in love's warfare is my caſe, 

I may not article for gay 

Having put love at laſt to ſhow his face. Denne. 

He had not infringed the leaſt tittle of what was articled, that 
they aimed at one mark, and their ends were concentrick. 

Howel"'s Vocal Foreſt. 

If it be faid, God choſe the ſucceſſor, that is manifeſtly not 
ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, where he articled with the people, 
and they — him judge over them. | Locke, 

To A'xgTICLE, v a. To draw up in particular articles. 

He, whole life ſeems fair, yet if all his errours and follies 
were art:icled againſt him, the man would feem vicious and mi- 
ſerable. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

AxTi'CULAaR. adj. [articularis, Lat.] Belonging to the 
joints, In medicine, an epithet applied to a diſeaſe, 
which more immediately infeſts the joints. Thus the 
gout is called morbus articularis. 

AxT1CULATE. adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 1. Diſtin& ; 
divided, as the parts of a limb are divided by joints ; not 
continued in one tone, as articulate ſounds ; that is, ſounds 
varied and changed at proper pauſes, in oppoſition to the 
voice of animals, which admit no ſuch variety. An ar- 
ticulate pronunciation, a manner of ſpeaking clear and di- 
ſtinct, in which one ſound is not confounded with another. 


2. Branched out into articles. This is a meaning little in 


uſe. 

(1.) In ſpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to 
an extreme exility, yet the articulate ſounds, the words, are not 
confounded. Bacon. 

The firſt, at leaſt, of theſe I thought deny'd 

To beaſts ; whom God, on their creation-day, 

Created mute to all articulate ſound. Milton. 

Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fin cn either hand. 


On the left, they accounted their digits and articulate numbers 
unto an hundred ; on the right hand, hundreds and thouſands. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(2-) Henry's inſtructions were extreme curious and articulate ; 
and, in them, more articles touching inquiſition, than negotia- 
articles to his queſtions. 


ion: requiring an anſwer in diſtin& 


AR T' , 


To ArTi'curatt.v.a, [from article.] t. To form words; 
to utter diſtin& ſyllables ; to ſpeak as a man. 2. To draw 
up in articles. 3. To make terms; to treat. Theſe two 
latter ſignifications are unuſual. 

(1.) dogmatiſt knows not by what art he directs his 
tongue, in articulating ſounds into voices. Glanwilie. 
Pariſian academiſts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that 
the muſcles of the tongue, which do moſt ſerve to articulate xa 
word, were wholly like to thoſe of man. Ray on the Creation, 
They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them. 
ſelves with a little articulated air. Locke. 
(2.) Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market-crofſes, read in churches, 


To face the garment of rebellion | 

With ſome fine colour. Shakeſd. 
(3. — Send us to Rome 

The beſt, with whom we may articulate 

For their own good and ours. Sbaleſp. 


To ArTi'CULATE. v. n. To ſpeak diſtinctly. 

AnTI'CULATELY, adv. [from articulate.) In an articulate 
voice. 

The ſecret ſe of our heart, no leſs articulately ſpoken 
to God, whe ww not our words to diſcern our — * 
| Decay of Piety. 

ArT1'CULATENESS, 2. /. [from articulate.) The quality of 
being articulate. 

ART1cuLa'TiOn. 2. / [from articulate.) 1. The juncture, 
or joint of bones. 2. I he act of forming words. 3. [In bo- 
tany.] The joints or knots in ſome plants, as the cane. 

(.) With relation to the motion of the bones in their articu- 
lations, there is a twofold liquor for the inunction and 
lubrification of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, 
ſupplied by certain glandules ſe in the articulations. Ray. 

(2.) I conceive that an extreme ſmall, or an extreme great 
ſound, cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requireth 
a mediocrity of found. 


on. 
By articu/ation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of ſome 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 


Holder. 

A'sRTIFICE, n. , [artificium, Lat.] 1. Trick; fraud; ſtra- 

tagem. 2. Art; trade; fkill obtained by ſcience or 
practice. 

(1.) It needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown : 
none of all theſe laborious artifices of ignorance; none of all 
theſe cloaks and coverings. ' South. 

AxTi'FiCes. 2. / [artifex, Lat.) 1. An artiſt; a manufac- 
turer ; one by whom any thing is made. 2. A forger; a 
contriver. 3. A dexterous or artful fellow: not in uſe. 

(1.) The lights, doors, and ftairs, rather directed to the ufe 
of the gueſt, than to the eye of the artificer. Siqney. 


(2.) — — — Ke ſoon aware 
Each perturbation ſmooth d with outward calm, 
Artificer of fraud ! and was the firſt 


That praftis'd falſehood under faintly ſhew. Milton. 
— Th' artificer of lies 
Renews th' aſſault, and his laſt batt'ry tries. Dryden 


(3-) Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben. Jobaſun. 
AxririciAr. adj. [artificiel, Fr.] 1. Made by art; not 
natural. 2. Fictitious ; not genuine. 3. Artful ; con- 


trived with ſxill. 
(1.) Baſilius uſed the artificial day of torches to lighten the 
inventions could contrive. Sidney. 


| The curtains cloſely drawn the light to ſkreen, 
& if he , to lie unſeen: 
us cover d with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. * DRA. 
There is no natural motion Lay mas z yet it doth not hinder 
but that it is poſſible to contrive an artificial I 


(2.) Why, I can ſmile, and murder while I mile, 
And cry, Content to that which grieves my heart, 


AR T 


nd wet my cheeks with artificial tears. ; 
The — which we cannot reconcile to public good, 


A 8 


$ . AxuUnDINA'CeOUS.. adj. l Lat.] Of or like 


reeds. Dick. 


been ſupported by an obſequious party, and then with uſual me- ARuNN EO us. adj. [arndineus, Lat.] Abounding with 


onfirmed by an artificial majority. Swift. 
N Theſe ho be the 2 as thoſe of a fin- 
gle perſon the more natural governments. Temple. 

ArTiIFICIAL Arguments. [In rhetorick.] Are proofs on 
conſiderations which ariſe from the genius, induſtry, 
invention of the orator ; which are thus called, to diſtin- 

iſh them from laws, authorities, citations, and the like, 
which are ſaid to be inartificial arguments. 

Ax T1FICIAL Lines, on a ſetor or ſcale, are lines fo con- 
trived as to repreſent the logarithmick fines and tangents 
which, by the help of the line of numbers, ſolve, with 
tolerable exactneſs, queſtions in trigonometry; navigation, 

35 hambers. 
ArTIFICIAL Numbers, are the ſame with logarithms, 

ArTiIFI'CIALLY. adv. [from artificial.) 1. Artfully ; 
with ſkill ; with good contrivance. 2. By art; not na- 
turally. 

62 How cunningly he made his faultineſs leſs, how artiſi- 
cially he ſet out the torments of his own conſcience. Sidney. 
Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate iſland, and find there 
x palace artificially contrived, and curiouſly adorned. Ray. 
(2.) Itis covered on all fides with earth, crumbled into pow- 
ler, as if it had been artificially ſifted. Addiſon. 

ATITICIALN ESS. 2. . [from artificial.) Artfulneſs. Di#. 

AzTiF1/cious. adj. [from artifice.] The ſame with artificial, 

ArTULLERY. J. It has mo al. [ artillerie, Fr.] 1. 
Weapons of war; always uſed of miſſive weapons. 2. 
Cannon ; great ordnance. 

(1.) And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and faid 


unto him, Go, carry them unto the city. 1 Samuel. 
(2.) Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And Heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies ? Shakeſp. 
III to the Tower with all the haſte I can, 
To view th' artillery and ammunition. Shakeſp. 


Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being ſixteen pieces, 


every = having pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 
that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery 'gainſt the weakeſt place. Denham. 


ArTisa'N. . /. {[French.] 1. Artiſt ; profeſſor of an 
art. 2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. 
(1.) What are the moſt judicious artiſans, but the mimicks 


of _ ? Watton's Architefure, 
and happieſt artiſan 
Beſt of painters, if you can, 
With your many colour'd art, 
Draw the miſtreſs of my heart. Guardian. 
(2.) I who had none but generals to oppoſe me, muſt have 


novice. 


(1.) How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance caſt, 
Inſtruct the artifts, and reward their haſte. Walter. 
Rich with the ſpoils of many a conquer'd land, 
All arts and artiffs Theſeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame: 
The maſter painters and the carvers came. | . 
When I made this, an artiff undertook to imitate it; but 
ufing another way, fell much ſhort. Newton's Of tic tts. 
(2.) If any one thinks himſelf an artiſt at this, let him num- 
der up the parts of his child's body. | Locke. 
A QTLESLY. adv. [from artig. 1. In an artleſs man- 
— without ſkill, 2. Naturally; ſineerely; without 
rait, 
(2.) Nature and truth, though never ſo low or vulgar, are 
Sas pleaſing when openty and artleſly r ted. Pope. 
*TLESS. adj. [from art and %.] 1. Unſkilful ; want- 
rticle of 2. Without 
ntrived without ſkill ; 


ng art: ſometimes with the 
traud ; as, an artig maid. 3. 
as, Fo artleſ5 tale. 

1. high-ſhoe'd plowman, ſhould he quit the land, 
with . my Dryden.. 


5 of ſtars, and of the moving ſand, 


reeds. | 
As. conjunZ. (a, Teut.] 
e 


1. In the ſame manner with 


ſomething elſe. 2. In the manner that. 3. That; ina 
conſequential ſenſe. 4. In the ftate of another. 5. Un- 
der a particular conſideration ; with a particular reſpect. 


6. Like ; of the ſame kind with. 7. In the ſame degree 
with. 8. As if; according to the manner that would be 
if. 9. According to what. 10. As it were; in ſome 
ſort. 11, While; at the ſame time that. 12. Becauſe. 
13. Becauſe it is ; becauſe they are. 14. Equally. 15. 
How ; in what manner. 16. With; anſwering to ite 
or ſame. 17. In a reciprocal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 
18. Going before as, in a comparative ſenſe ; the firſt as 
being ſometimes underſtood. 19. er to /uch. 
20. Having / to anſwer it; in a conditional ſenſe. 21. 
So is ſometimes underſtood. 22. Anſwering to / condi- 
tionally. 23. Before how it is ſometimes redundant ; but 
this is in low language. 24. It ſeems to be redundant 
before yer; to this time. 25. In a ſenſe of compariſon, 
followed by ſo. 26. As rox; with reſpect to. 27. As 
IF ; in the ſame manner that it would be if. 28. As ro; 
with reſpect to. 29. As WELL as ; equally with. 30. 
As THOUGH; as if. 
(1.) When thou doſt hear I am asT have been, 


Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou waſt. Shakeſþ. 
n ſinging, as in piping, you excel; 
And ſcarce your maſter could perform ſo well. Dryden. 


I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did; but all 
theſe are to no purpoſe : the world will not live, think, or love 
as 1 do. Swift. 

(2.) Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With filent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate. Dryden: u. 

The landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn ſword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. ; Arbuthn. and Pope. 
(3-) The cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by the ſtorm, 
as they thought it belt with ſtricken ſails to yield to be governed 

it. Sidney. 

He had ſuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were = 
to reſtrain his forwardneſs. Wotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as they require a great deal of 
examination. | Bacon. 

God ſhall by grace prevent fin ſo ſoon, as to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firſt innocence. South, 

(4.) Madam, were I as you, I'd take her counſel ; 

I'd ſpeak my own diitreis. A. Philips. Diftreft Mother. 

(5.) Beſides that law which concerneth men as men, and that 
which belongs unte men 5 they are men, linked with others in 
ſome ſociety ; there is a third which touches all ſeveral bodies po- 
litick, fo far forth as one of them hath publick concerns with 
another. Hooker" s Eccleſiaſtical Polity, 

Dar'ſ thou be as gocd as vo word now j—— 

Why, Hal, thou knoweſt, as thou art but a man, I dare; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee, as I fear the roaring of the 
lion's whelp. Sbakeſ>. Henry IV. 

The objections that are raiſed againſt it as a tragedy, are as 
follow. Gay Preface to What do you call it. 

(6.) A ſimple idea is oge uniform idea, as ſweet, bitter. 


» Watts. 

(7.) Where you, unleſs you are as matter blind, 

Conduct and beauteous diſpoſition find. Blackmore. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies, 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wiſe. Pofe's Ol: ſep... 
(8.) The ſquire began neither to approach, 

And wind . under the caſtle-wall, 

That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 


They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
aof 1 which they conceived he deſired they ſhould do. 


Hayward. 
Contented in a neſt of ſnow | 
He lies, as he his bliſs did know, 
And to the wood no more would go. Faller. 


— > 
—— 3 


AS 4 


So hot th' aſſault, 6 high - tumult roſe, 
As all the Dardan and Argolick race 
Had been contracted in that narrow ſpace. Dryden. 
Can miſery no place ro taket _ 
The noite purtues me wheretoe er I go, 
As tte ought only me.  Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
(9.) Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but minitters 
by whom ye believed, even «s the Lord gave to every man. 1 Cer. 
IU heir figure being printed, 
As juſt before 1 think I hinted, ; 
Al na inform'd can try the caſe. 22 
The republick is ſhut up in the great duke's dominions, who 


AS C 
As thou doſt ruminate ; and give thy worſt of thoughts 


The worſt of words. 
They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
regards chriſtianity. Addiſon on Italy. 
I was miſtaken as to the day, placing that accident abcut 
thirty-ſix hours ſooner than it wy ne Swift, 
(: 9.) Each man's mind has ſome peculiarity, as well as hi; 
face, that diſtinguiſhes him from all others. Locke. 
It is adorned with admirable pieces of ſculpture, as well 9. 
dern as ancient. Addiſon on Italy. 
(30.) Theſe ſhould be at firſt gently treated, as though we 
expected an impoſthumation. Sharp's Surgery. 


at preſent is very much incenſed againſt it. The occaſion is as FSADULCIS. See Benzorn. 
follows. ; Aaciſon on Italy. ASA FOETIDA. J. /. A gum or refin brought from the 
(10.) As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought SSA FOETIDA. F Eaſt Indies, of a ſharp taſte, and 4 


king Kichard had ſaid enough for _ and 1 them to , 
but as of the king's „ becauſe they were in his power, an 
at his diſpoſal. Ls Bacon's Hen. VII. 
(11.) At either end, it whiſtled as it flew, 
And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the der,; 
Infected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. Dryden. 
Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage provoke, 
And frighted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. _ 
So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works itſelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addif. Cato. 
(12.) He that command:d the injury to be done, is firit hound; 
then he that did it; and they alſo are obliged who did fo aſſiſt, as 
without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor. 
(13.) The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nouriſh 


the tree, as thole that would be trees themſelves. Bacon. 


(14.) Before the place 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 
As many voices iſſue, and the ſound 
Of Sibyl's word as many times rebound. ; Dryden. 
(15.) Men are generally 1 to publiſh books, and 
contradict others, and even themſelves, as they pleaſe, with as 
little danger of being confuted, as of being underftood. Boyle. 
(16.) Siſter, well met; whither away to falt ?—— 
pon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakeſþ. R. III. 
(15. ) Every offence committed in the ſtate of nature, may, in 
the ſtate of nature, be alſo puniſhed, and as far forth as it 
may m a commonwealth. Locte. 
As ſure as it is good, that human nature ſhould exiſt ; fo cer- 
tain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and planets, 
rather than other motions which might as poſſibly have been, do 
declare God. Bentley. 
( way Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato, Addiſon. 
Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair, Grant. 
(19.) Is it not every man's intereſt, that there ſhould be ſuch 
a governour of the world as deſigns our happineſs, as would 
govern us for our advantage ? Tuletſon. 
(20.) As far as they carry light an conviction to any other 
man's underſtanding, /o far, I hope, my labour may be cf uſe 
to him. Locke. 
n As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguiſh 
* _ IS I am ſtill defirous of doing ſome good in 
$ particular. 
(22.) So may th == 1 of love, 
To thee, O facred ſhip, be kind; 
As thou to whom the muſe c 
The belt of poets and of friends, 
Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. 
(23.) As how, dear Syphax ? Addiſon's Cato. 
(24.) Though that war continued nine years, this hath 
as yet laſted but fix, yet there hath been much more action in 
the preſent war. on. 
(25.) 4s when a dab-chick, waddles through the 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops : 
So lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Pope. 
(26.) As for the reſt of thoſe who have written againſt me, 
they deſerve not the leaſt notice. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 


(27.) Anpyering their queſtions, as if it were a matter that 


. Spefator. 


needed it. ' Locke, ASCE'NDANT. adj. 1, Superiour ; 


(28.) I pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 


ASCARIDES. 3. /. [aoxagd%, fron du 


ſtrong offenſive ſmell ; which is ſaid to diltil, ducing the 
heat of ſummer, from a little ſhrub. Chamber:. 


ASARABACCA. . . [aſarum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
AsBE'STINE. adj. [from a/beſtos.] Something incombulti. 


ble, or that partakes of the nature and qualities of the 
lapis aſheſtos. 


Dryden. ASBE'STOS. . [Aeg .] A fort of natiye foſſile ſtone, 


which may be ſplit into threads and filaments, from one 
inch to ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, ye: ſome- 
what tractable, ſilky, and of a greyiſh colour. It is al- 
molt inſipid to the taſte, indiſſoluble in water, and en- 
ducd with the wonderful property of remaining uncon- 
ſumed in the fire. But in two trials before the Royal Soci- 
ety, a piece of cloth made of this ſtone was found to lo!e 
a dram of its weight each time. Th:s ſtone is found in 
Angleſey in Wales, and in Aberdeenſhire in Scotland. 

Chambers. 
, to leap.] 
Little worms in the rectum, ſo called from their continu- 
al troubleſome motion, caufing an intolerable itching. 


Quincy. 


To ASCEND. v. =. [aſcendo, Lat.] 1. To move up- 


wards; to mount; to riſe. 2. To proceed from one de- 
e of good to another. 3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. 
* (1.) Then to the heav'n of heav'ns ſhall he aſcend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton. 


(2.) By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more juſt ideas of the 
glory of 15 Chriſt, who is intimately united to God, and is 
one with him. Wattsi's Improvem. of the Mid. 


(3-) Theonly inceſt was in the aſcending, not collateral branch, 
as when parents and children married, this was accounted inceit. 
Broome Notes on the O 3c. 


To Ascevp. v. a. To climb up any thing. 


They aſcend the mountains, they deſcend the vallies. 
Delany's Revelation examiic.!. 


ASCEN'DABLE. adj. [from aſcend.) That may be aicend-4. 


Did. 


Asct'nDanT. x. / [from aſcend.] 1. The part of tis 


22 at any particular time above che horizon, hic! 
is ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great influence. 2. 
Height; elevation. 3. Superiority ; influence. 4. One 
of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 
(2.) He was initiated, in order to gain inſtruction in ſciences 
that were there in the higheſt aſcendant᷑. Temple. 
(3-) By the aſcendant he in his underſtanding, and the 
dexterity of his nature, he could perſuade * 
on. 


— Some ſtar I find, 

Has giv'n thee an aſcendant o'er my mind. Dryden. 
When they have got an aſcendant over them, they ſhould uſe 

it with moderation, and not make themſelves ſcarecrows. Locke. 
4.) The moſt nefarious kind of baſtards, are inceſtuous baſ- 
£4 which are begotten between aſcendants and deſcendants 
in inſinitum; and between collaterals, as far as the divine pro- 
hibition. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ominant ; 0over- 


powering. 2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above the horizon. 


Shak. Othell. 


AS C 


( Chriſt outdoes Moſes, before he diſplaces him; and 
ges an aſcendant ſpirit above him. | South, 
(2.) Let him ſtudy the conſtellation of Pegaſus, which is a- 
bout that time aſcendant. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
A.cenDENCY. #. % [from aſcend.) Influence; power. 
Cuũſtom has ſome aſcendency over underſtanding, and what at 
one time ſeemed decent, appears dif: ble afterwards. Watts. 
Asce/ns10N. 2. /. [aſcenſio, Lat.] 1. The act of aſcending 
or riſing z frequently applied to the viſible elevation of 
our Saviour to heaven. 2. The thing rinng, or mount- 


"0 (1.) Then riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſhew : and with aſcraſion bright, ; 
Captivity led captive through the air. Paradiſe Loft. 


2.) Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the 


A'SCII. 3. /. It has mo fingular. 


A 8 H 


None lived ſuch long lives as monks and hermits, ſequeſtered 
from plenty to a conſtant aſcetick courle of the ſevereſt abſti- 
nence and devotion. South, 


Asce'Tick. 2. / He that retires to devotion and morti- 


fication ; a hermit. 

I am far from commending thoſe aſceticks, that, ont of a 
pretence of keeping themſelves unſpotted from the worl i, take 
up their quarters in deſarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, ſnould underſtand what is in man; and 
that ſkill can ſcarce be attained by an aſcetich in his ſolitudes. 

Atterbur;'. 
[from a, without, aud 
und, a ſhadow.] Thole people who, at certain times ct 
the year, have no ſhadow at noon ; ſuch are the inhabi- 
tants of the torrid zone, becauſe they have the ſun twice 
a year vertical to them. Dit. 


* doth only ſuffer from vaporous aſcen/ions from the ſtomach. As ci TES. 2. (from &ox@,, a bladder. ] A particular ſpecics 


Brown's Fulg. Err. 
AscExs tox, in aſtronomy, is either right or od/igue. Right 
a/cnſion of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of the equi- 
noctial, counted from the beginning of Aries, which riſes 
with the ſun or ſtar in a right ſphere. Oblique aſcenſion is 
an arch of the equator intercepted between the firſt point 
of Aries, and that point of the equator which riſes together 
with a [tar in an oblique ſphere. 
Ac NSM DAY. The day on which the aſcenſion of our 
Saviour is commemorated, commonly called Holy Thurſ- 
day; the Thurſday but one before Whitſuntide. 


right and oblique aſcenſion of the ſame point to the ſur- 
face of the ſphere. Chambers. 

Asct'x$1ve. adj. [from aſcend.) In a ſtate of aſcent : not 
in uſe. 

The cold augments when the da in to encreaſe, though 
the ſun be then aſcenfeve, and Gros. from the winter — 
pick. Brcwn's FVulg. Err. 

A;cs'nT. 3. J. [aſcenſus, Lat.] 1. Riſe; the act of riſing; 
the act of mounting. 2. The way by which one aſcends. 
3. An eminence, or high place. 

1.) To him with ſwift aſcent he up return'd, 

Into his bliſsful boſom reaſſum d 

In glory, as of old. 

(2.5 The temple, and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent, whereby 
men did climb up to the ſame, as if it had been a ſcala cæli, be 
all poetical and — N Bacon. 

It was a rock 

Conſpicuous far; winding with one ”= 


Milton. 


Acceſhble from earth, one ent'rance high. 
(3.) No land like Italy erects the ah, 
By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or wells to ſuch a height. A.ldifon. 


A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elyſian fields, unlets it 
be diverſified with valleys and —— aſcents. Bentley. 
Te ASCERTAIN. v. 4. [ acertener, Fr.] 


tain; to fix ; to eſtabliſn. 2. To make confident ; to 
take r. — : often with of. 
(1.) The divine law both aſcertaineth the truth, and ſuppli- 
eth unto us the want of other laws. Hooker. 
Money differs from uncoined ſilver in this, that the quantity 
ef ſilver in each piece is aſcertained by the ſtamp. Locke. 
(2.) Right judgment of myſelf, may give me the other cer- 
tainty, that is, aſcertain me tlaat I am in the number of God's 
children, Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 
This makes us a& with a repoſe of mind and wonderful tran- 
qullity, becauſe it aſcertaint us of the goodneſs of our work. 
| Du Freſnoy. 
A:ctaTaINER. . . [from « es . rſon tha 
proves or eſtabliſhes. b 4 & N 


ASCERTAINMENT. = from aſcertain.] A ſ. 

WY ; tt] ; 

= ciablifked * b Rs OY Ou 
For want of aſcertainment, how far a writer may expreſ: 
= ood wiſhes for his country, innocent — do 

Per co 3 | Swift to Lord Middleton. 

t TICK. adj, [aoxnmi.] Employed wholly i 1 
of aſſes and mortification. oY ann 
ou, I. 


AsC1'TICAL. 
Azcr'N510NAL Difference, is the difference between the Asc1'TICK. 


Ascr1'BABLE. adj. [from 4a/crite.] 


Milton. To ASCRIBE. v a 


of dropſy ; a ſwelling of the lower belly and depend- 
ing parts, from an extravaſation and collection of water 
broke out of its proper veſſels. This caſe, when certain 
and inveterate, is univerſally allowed to admit of no cure 

but by means of the manual operation of tapping. 
vincy. 
There are two kinds of dropſy, the anaſarca, called alſo 
leucophlegmacy, when the extravaſated matter ſwims in the cells 
of the membrana adipoſa; and the aſcites, when the water poſ- 
ſeſſes the cavity of the abdomen. Sar Surgery. 
| adj. [from «ſcites.] Belonging to an alcites, 

dropſical; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, either 
anaſarcous or aſcitical. Wiſem. Surgery. 


AsctT1'Tious adj. [aſcititius, Lat.] Supplemental; addi- 


tional ; not inherent ; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an aſcititions name, from ſome ac- 
cident of his life. Pao e. 
That which may be 
aſcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to rejet it, upon a miſ- 
taken perſuaſion, that thoſe phanoinena are the effects of nature's 
abhorrency of a vacuum, which ſcem to be more fitly hie 
to the weight and ſpring of the air. Boyle. 

[afcribo, r attribute to 
as a cauſe, 2. To attribute as a quality to perſons, or 
accident to ſubſtance 

(1.) The cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown, becauſe he 
was unwilung to provoke the emperor, by aſcriving it to any 
other reaſon than what was pretended. Dryden. 

To this we — juſtly aſcribe thoſe jcalouſies, and encroach- 
ments, which render mankind uneaſy to one another. Rogers. 

(2.) Theſe perfections muſt be ſomewhere, and therefore 
may much better be aſcribed to God, in whom we ſuppcle all 
other per fections to meet, than to any thing elle. Tiih-tſor. 


1 To make cer- ASC&1'PT1o0N. =. / (aſcriptio, Lat.] The act of aicribing. 


Dia. 


AsCr1PT1'TiIOUS, adj. [ riptitius, Lat.] That which is 


aſcribed. Dia. 


Ash. 2. /. | fraxinus, Lat. ære, Saxon. ] 1, A tree. 2. The 


wood of the aſh. 

(1.) This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd 
lobe. The male flowers, which grow at a remote diſtance from 
the fruit, have no petals, but conſiſt of many ſtamina. The 
ovary becomes a ſeed veſſel, containing one ſeed at the bottom, 


ſhaped like a bird's tongue. Miller. 
With which of old } he charm'd the ſavage train, 
And call'd the mountain aeg to the plain. Dryden. 


(2.) Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained 4 an hundred times hath broke, 


And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Sha#. Cor iol. 


As nAu D. 44. [from ſhame.) Touched with ſhame ; ge- 


nerally with 
to if a verb. 
Profeſs publickly the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, not being a- 
ſhamed of the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. 

| Taylor's Hay U 


of beſore the cauſe of ſhame if a noun, and 


Ter 


AS K | A 8 K 


one wou d have thought ſhe would have ſti ad; but trove 3. To queſtion. 4. To enquire; with after before the 


With modeity, and was 4 ai to move. Dryden. thing. . To require, as hy fically necetlary. 
This | have 8 2 you may not be aſbamed of that 7.) When — doſt afl me bleſſing, I'll kneel down, 
hero, whoſe protcctiun you undertake. Dryden. And aſk of thee forgiveneſs. : Sbaleqg. 
A5H-COLOURED. adj. [from aſh and colour.) Coloured We have nothing elſe to aſt, but that 
Letween brown and grey, like the bark of an aſhen branch. Which you deny already : yet will aſe, 
Clay, a/b-c:lzur d, was part of a ſtratum which lay above the That, if we fail in our requeſt, 
rata ot ſtone. Woodward on Foffils. M 1 hang upon your hardneſs. Shatefd, 
vente 8. adj. (from aſh.) Made of aſh wood. In long journies, aſt your maſter leave to give ale to the 
At once he ſaid and threw horſes. 4 Sort, 
His aſt en ſpeur: which quiver'd as it flew. Dryden. (2.) Af me never ſo much dowry _ B „and I will 
A'snis. „ /. <vants the fingular. [arca, Sax. aſche, Dutch. ] 83 as ye ſhall ſay unto me A * wy 
F i | 1 1 . , 4. 
1 The remains of any thing 2 & 2 —— . whe. who'd bined the wares, 
the bol z' © ton uſed in poetry tor the Carcals, from ine heir funeral honours claim'd, and aſt d their quiet graves, 
a; cient practice of burning the dead. | Dryd. Ene 
{1.) Some relicks would be left of it, as when aſbes remain (3.) o inhabitant of Aroer, ſtand by the way and eſpy, 4% 
2 Dighy on bodies. him that flieth, and her that eſcapeth, and ſay, what is done ? 
his late diſſenſion, grown betwixt the peers, Jerem. xlviii. 19, 
Furs under feizned aſhes of forg'd love, (A.) He ſaid, wherefore is it that thou doſt aſt after my name? 
And vill at laſt break out into a flame. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. And he bleſſed him there. Genefir, xxxii. 29, 


Ades contain a very fertile falt, and are the beſt manure for (5.) As it is a great point of art, when our matter requires 
vid lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not waſh away their it, to — ee 4 — all ſail; © to take it in und e e 


alt, Mortimer's Huſbandry. it, is no leis praiſe when the argument doth aſk it. Ben. John. 
5 22 5 prone” _ of 2 king ! A lumpof ore in the bonem of 2 mine will be fied by two 
ale aſbes of tne houle ot Lancaiter! (tre - which, if ing it to the the earth 
Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood Shakeſp. will aſ _ 8 ar *. * 3 —— 
—— —Togreat Lacrtes I bequeath The adminiſtration paſſes into different hands at the end of 
A talk of grief, his ornaments of death; two months, which contributes to diſpatch : but any exigence of 
ö Leit, when the tates his royal aſhes claim, ſtate aſks a much longer time to conduct any deſign to its ma- 
| The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. Fe... . Addiſon. 


As u1 AR. 7. J. (with maſons. Free Roncs as they come ” len. &..«. 2: Th petition ; to beg : with for beforc the 
out of the quarry, of ditferent lengths, breadths, and thing. 2. To make enquiry ; with for or of betore the 
thickneſſes. : : x Rn thing. To enquire. | 

A'SHLERING. #. / [with builders.] Quartering in gar- (1.) My fon, haſt thou finned ? do ſo no more, but aſe par- 


rets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- don for thy former ſins. Ecc leſ. xxi. f. 
dicular to the floor, and reaching to the underſide of the If he aft for bread, will he give him a ſtone? Matt. vii. 9. 
rafters. Builder's Dig. (2.) Stand ye in the ways, and ſee, and /t fer the old paths, 
A-no'tt. adv. [from a and here.] 1. On ſhore; on the where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye fhall find reſt 
land. 2. To the ſhore; to the land. for your ſouls. Ferem. vi. 16. 


(1.) The poor Engliſhman ridirg in the road, having all For aſt now of the days that are paſt, which were before 


that he brought thither here, would have been undone. Raleigh. thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
(2.) We may as Wer —— our vain command, * aſe from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 


As tend our precepts to the leviathan hath been any ſuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 


To come aſhore. Sbaleſb. Hen, V. heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 
May thy biilows rowl aſhore Ip Ask, Asu, As, do all come from the Saxon, ære, an aſh 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Comus. tree. Gibſen's Camden. 
Moor'd in a Chian creek, afhore I went, AsKA'NCE. 


And all the following night in Chics ſpent. Adzif. Ovid. Asxa'uxce. 5 adv. Sideways ; obliquely. 
As HWEDNtESDAY. #. /. The firſt day of Lent, fo called Zelmane, keeping a countenance aſtance, as ſhe underſtood 


from the ancient cuſtom of ſprinkling aſhes on the head. him not, told him, it became her evil. | Sidney. 
A$SHWEED. . /. [from 4% and weed] An herb. His wanniſh eyes upon them bent aſtance, 
ASHY. adj [irom %.] Aſt-coloured ; pale; inclining And when he faw their labours well fucceed, 8 
to a whitiſh grey. He wept for rage, and threaten d dire miſchance. Fair fax. 


Oft have I ſcen a timely parted ghoſt Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſtance 
Of Ay ſemblance, meagre, pale and bloodleſs. Shakeſh. The poles of earth, 2 BE — 
As1've. ad. (from a and fide.) 1. To one fide ; out of From the ſun's axle ; they with puſh d 


the perpendicular direction. 2. To another part; out of yer a. * 1 „ . Milton. 


; 2 true direction. 3. From the company; as, to ſpeak At this Achilles roll d his furious eyes 
| afide. * i ; 5 
(1.) The ftorm ruſt'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt; 3 + bras ndacatn, ons Dryden. 
| The flames were blown «fide, yet ſhone they bright, : Since the ſpace, that lies on either fide 
Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dad. The ſolar orb, is without limits wide, 
4 (2.) He had no brother 3 which though it be a comfortable Grant that the ſun had happen d to prefer 
— for kings to have, yet it draweth the ſubjects eyes a little A ſeat genes, but one yore 0 
aſide. ; Bacon. Loſt to the light b 
oo 2 10 afide * Fe Mark, vii. 33- This globe 99 1 Blactn. 
SINARY. adj. [ afinarius, Lat.] Belonging to an aſs. Did. A. * irer. 
A's1viNE. adj. from afinus, Lat.] Belonging to an aſs. Aves. & # Donn 6] i. Petitioner. 2. Lade 
You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt youth, our Ere now denied the aſter ? and, now again 
ſtocks and ſtubs from ſuch nurture, than we have now to hale On him that did not alk, but 3 beſtow Sale. 
our choiceſt and hopefulleſt wits to that a/inine feaſt of ſow The greatneſs of the aſter, and the ſmallneſs of the thing 


thiſtles and brambles. Milte n. aſked, had been ſuffici : South. 

To ASK. v. 4. [arcian, Saxon.) 1. To petition ; to beg : (2.) Every 4 — — — _ conclude, that all 
iemet.mes with an accuſative only; ſometimes with for. their conceptions of being in a place are the ſame. 
2. To demand; to claim: as, to aft a price for goods, Dighy Bodies 


3 ; 


„ 


A;xet. n./ A water newt. 
AKE w. adv. [from @ and te.] Aſide: with contempt. 
For when ye _y look with lovely hue, 
Then is my foul with life and love inſpir d: 
But when ye lowre, or look on me aſtew, 


Then do I die. 5 Stenſer. 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 
Nor look aſkew at what it faith ; | 
There's no petition in it. Prior. 


T; ASLA'KE. v. 4. [from a and flake, or flack.] To re- 
mit; to mitigate ; to ſlacken. Obſolete. 
Rut this continual, cruel, civil war, 


No {kill can (tint, nor reaſon can aflake. Spenſer. 
Whilſt ſeeking to aflake thy raging fire, 
Thou in me kindleſt much more great deſire. Spenſer. 


ALAN T. adv. [from à and ant.] Obliquely ; on one 
fide ; not perpendicularly. 
There is a willow grows a/lant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſly ſtream. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He fell ; the ſhaft 


Drove through his neck aflant : he ſpurns the ground, 
And the foul iſſues through the weazon's wound. 
AsLe'tp. adv. [from à and ſleep.) 

2. To ſleep. 
(1. How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep ! O gentle ſleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee ! 
The diligence of trade, and noiſeful gain, 
And luxury more late afleep were laid : 
All was the night's, and, in her filent reign, 
No ſound the reſt of nature did invade. Dad. 
There is no difference between a perſon afleep, and in an apo- 
plexy, but that the one can be awakened, and the other cannot. 
Ar buthnot on Diet. 
(2.) If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall 
aſleeb. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd afleep. Milton. 
1;Lo've. adv. {from à and /ope.] With declivity ; ob- 
liquely ; not perpendicularly, 
Set them not upright, but aſlote, a reaſonable depth under 


Dryd. 
1. Sleeping ; at reſt. 


Shak. 


the ground. Bacon. 
— The curſe ape 
Glanc'd on the ground ; with labour I muſt earn 
My bread : what harm? Idleneſs had been worſe : 
My labour will ſuſtain me. Milton. 
The knight did ſtoop, 
And fate on further fide aflote. Hud:bras. 


A50'MaT0Us. adj. [from a, prix. and oe, 'a body.] In- 
corporeal, or without a body. 
As. ; n. J. [aſpis, Lat.] A kind of ſerpent, whoſe 
Asrick. J poiſon kills without a poſſibility of applying 
any remedy. It is ſaid to be very (mall, and peculiar to 
Egypt and Lybia. Thoſe that are bitten by it, die with- 
in three hours; and the manner of their dying being by 
ilcep without any pain, Cleopatra choſe it. 
High-minded Cleopatra, that with ſtroke 


Of aſp's ſting, herſelf did kill. Fairy Queen. 
Scorpion, + aſp, and amphiſbæna dire, 5 
And dipfas. Milton. 


As. % A tree. See As PEN. 


48P4LATHUS. „ [Latin.] 1. A plant called the 


f. ASPE'CTABLE 


we ſhall find the eye well fitted. 


x 


by ſome phyſicians, as not friendly to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they loſe this quality: bu 
then they are not ſo agreeable. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 


A'SPECT. z./. [aſpectus, Lat. It appears anciently to have 


been pronounced with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, which 
is now placed on the firſt.] 1, Look; air ; appearance. 
2. Countenance ; look 3. Glance ; view; att of be- 
holding. 4. Direction towards any point; view; poſi- 
tion. 5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething elſe; re- 
lation. 6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 
(1.) I have 8 the tongue under a double aſpect, ſuch 
as may juſtify the definition, that it is the beſt and worſt part. 
Government of the To igue. 
They are in my judgment, the image or picture of a _ 
ruin, and have the true affect of a world lying in its rubbiſh. 
B rnet's Theory. 
(2.) Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn alt tears, 
Sham'd their apes with ſtore of childiſh drops. 


$h:k. Rich. III. 
I am fearfu] : wherefore frowns he thus? 


"Tis his aſpedt of terrour. All's not well. Shakeſp. 
Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſevere, | 
But ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere. Dryden. 


Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 
On the caft ore another Pollio ſhine ; 


With a/ ed open ſhall erect his head. Pe. 
(3-) Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, 
Whole ſole 4 ect he counts fecility. Henſer. 


When an envious or an amorous aſe doth iufect the ſpirits of 
another, there is joined both affection and imagination. 
Bacon Nat. Hiff. 


4.) = The ſetting ſun 

Slowly deſcended ; and with right aſe 

Againſt the eattern gate of paradiſe, 

Levell'd his ev'ning rays. Parad. Loft. 

I have built a ſtrong wall, faced to the ſouth / e with brick. 

Sꝛcyt. 

(5. ) The light got from the oppoſite arguings of men of 
parts, ſhewing the different ſides of things, and their various 
af; ects and probabilities, weuld be quite loſt, if every one were 
obliged to ſay after the ſpeaker, Locke. 

(6. There's jome ill planet reign 

I muſt be patient till the heavens look 

With an aſpect more favourable. Shak. Winter's T. le. 

Not unlike that which aſtrologers call a conjunction of planets, 


of no very benign aſpeF the one to the other. Wetton. 
To the blank mon 
Her office they preſcrib'd : to th' other five 
Their planetary motions, and aſ} ects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite. Para. Loft. 


Why does not every fingle ftar ſhed a ſeparate influence, and 
have aſpect with other ſtars of their own conſtellation ? 


Bentley's Sermons, 


To ASPECT. v. a. [aſpicio, Lat] To behold : not uſcd. 


Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people whom 
The northern pole aſpe&#s ; whom fear of death 
(The greateſt of all human fears) ne'er moves. Temple. 
adj. [aſpectabilis, Lat.] Viſible ; being the 
* of ſight. | | 
e was the ſole cauſe of this / eFable and perceivable uni- 
verſal. Raleigh. 
To this uſe of informing us what is in this aſ/ ectabl. world, 
| Ray on the Creation. 


roſe of Jeruſalem, or our lady's roſe. 2. The wood of Aspe'cT10x. 3. , [from aſpect.] Beholding ; view. 


a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and 
bitter to the taſte, A/palathas affords an oil of admirable 
cent, reputed one of the beſt perfumes. 

(2.) I gave a ſweet ſmell like cinnamon and afpalathus, and 
yielded a pleafant odour like the beſt myrrh. Eccluf. xxiv. 
3PA®AGUS, #. / [Lat.] The name of a plant. It has 
a rolaceous flower of fix leaves, placed orbicularly, out of 
whoſe center riſes the pointal, which turns to a ſoft glo- 
bular berry, full of hard ſeeds. Miller. 


A Mooriſh 


ueen, upon aſpection of the picture of Andro- 
meda, concei 


and brought forth a fair one. Brown. 


Chambers, As EM. or As. 2. / [e/pe, Dutch; 4%, Dan. eype, 


trembling, Sax. Sammer] See PorlAR, of which it is 
a ſpecies. The leaves of this tree always tremble. 
he aſpen or af} tree hath leaves much the fame with the pop- 


lar, only much ſmaller, and not fo white. Mertimer. 
The builder oak ſole king of foreſts all, 
The aſpen, good tor ſtatues, the cypreſs funeral. Stenſer. 


Aſparagus affe&s the urine with a fetid ſmell, eſpecially if As PEN. adj. from 4, or a/þ-n.] 1. Belonging to the +» 


cut when they are white; and therefore have been ſuſpected tree. 


2. Made of aſpen wood. 


'T- 2 


KS: ET 


{1.) Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 

T rembie like en leaves upon a lute, Shakeſpeare. 

No gale diſtunbs the trees 

Nor af” en leaves confeſs the gentied breeze. 

ASPER adi. [Lat.] Rough ; rugged. 
tour only in the following paſſage. 

Ali baſe notes, or very treble notes, give an af; er ſound ; for 
that the bai ſtriketh more air than it can well ſtrike equaily. 

Bac n. 

77 ASPERATE. v. a. [aſßers, Lat.] To roughen; to 
make roug!1 or uneven, 

Thoſe corpuſcies of colour, inſinuating themſelves into all 
the pores of the bedy to be dyed, may af, erate its ſuperticies, 
accoriling to the bigneſs and texture of the corpuſcles. Boyle. 

A erk A TION, x /. | rom ajperate.) A making rough. Di. 

APE 1F@LIGUS. dj, [rom aer, rough, and fulium, a 
leaf, Lat.] One uf the diviſions of plants, fo called 
ſrom the roughneſs of their leaves. 

Asvi' ity. n. / [aſperitas, Lat.] 1. Unevenneſs; 
roughneſs of ſurface. 2. Roughneſs of ſound ; harſhneſs 
of pronunciation, 3. Roughneſs, or ruggedneſs of tem- 
per; moroſenels ; ſourneſs; crabbedneſs. 

(t.) Sometimes the pores and H eritzes of dry bodies are fo 
wcormmenſurate to the particles ot the liquor, that they glide 
ever the {urtace. E y/e. 

(3.) The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
ſcend in thowers of bleſſings; but the rigour and aſperity of 
the other, in a ſevere doom upon ourſelves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unſcemlineis and aſperity of carriage; do nothing 
that may argue a pecviih-or froward ſpirit, Rogers. 

As PH NATION. n. / [aipernatio, Lat.] Neglect; diſre- 
gard. Dict. 

APE os. adj. ger, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the moſt a/ ercus and unequal of co- 
lours , fo like, that it is hard to diſtinguiſh them: black is the 
molt rough. N Beyle. 

To ASPERSE. v. 4. [afpergo, Lat.] To beſpatter with 
cenſure or calumny. 

In the buſineſs of ireland, beſides the opportunity to af, erſe 


Cay. 
This word IL have 


ths Sing, they were ſuic enough, Clarendun. 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain, 
£1 tngly mad, af, ere the lov'reign reign. Pope. 
Unjultly pocts we a/ e, 
Truth ſhines the brighter clad in verſe. Savift. 
AsPEt'. £10N. . / [ajperſio, Lat.] 1. A ſprinkling. 2. 
Calumny ; centure. | 
(1.) It tou doit break her virgin knot, before 
All tanEtunonious ceremonies, 
No tweet &// er/i6445 ſhall the heav'ns let fall, 
To make this contract grow. Shakeſp. 


It exhibus a mixture of new conceits and old; whereas the 
in taucaton gives the new unmixed, otherwiſe than with ſome 
little (4/pe:y/22n of the old, for tatte's ſake. Bacon. 

(2+) The tame of ei of the king, and the ſame grounds 
ot a rebellion. Dryden. 

ArruAlLricx. adj. [from aſpbaltos.] Gummy ; bitumi- 
nus. 
And with ſaltict ſlime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the gather'd beach 
hey faſten'd. Milton. 
S SPHALT OS. 2. /. [aoparris, bitumen.) A ſolid, brite, 
black, bituminous, inflammable ſubſtance, reſembling 
Pitch, and chiefly found ſwimming on the ſurface of the 
Lacus Ajphaliites, or Dead ſea, where anciently ſtood the 
ches of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is caſt up in the na- 
ture of liquid piich, from the bottom of this ſea ; and, 
being thrown upon the water, ſwims like other fat bodies, 
and conden!es graguaily. 
ASPHALTUM. n. /. [Lat.] 
near the ancient babylon, 
Nevuiciucl ; 


A bituminous ſtone found 


winch, mixed with other matters, makes 


an Excclient cement, incorruptible by air, and impenetra- AsQu'1nT. adv. 
b.c y water; tuppoſed to be the mortar {o much cele- 


and lately in the province of AgpoxTA'T10N. 2. / [ a/portatio, 
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brated among the ancients, with which the walls of Ba- 

bylon were laid. Chambers. 

A'spuoDEL. 2. / [/ilio-aſphodelus, Lat.] Day lily. Aſpho. 

dels were by the ancients planted near burying- places, in 

order to ſupply the manes of the dead with nouriſhment. 
By thole happy fouls who dwell 


In yellow meads of aſphodel. Pope, 
A'spick. 2. / [dee AsP ] The name of a ſerpent, 
Why did I "ſcape th' invenom'd aſpþick's rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the delart, 
To ſee this day? Addiſen. 


To A'SPIRA'TE. v. a. [aſpiro, Lat.] To pronounce with 
aſpiration, or full breach; as we aſpirate hor/e, houſe, aud 
hog. | 
ks . n. [Aires, Lat.] To be pronounced 
with full breath. 
Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either with + 
conlonant, or what is its equivalent; for our aw and h a/firatc. 
Dryde:, 
adj. [aſpiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with ful! 


To 


A'SPIRATE. 
breath. 
For their being pervious, you may call them, if you pleale, 
perſpirate ; but yet they are not af] irate, i. e. with ſuch an a1. 
piration as h. Haller. 
ASPL&A'T10N, 2. J [aſpiratio, Lat.) 1. A breathing after ; 
an ardent wiſh ; uſed generally of a wiſh for ſpiritual 
bleſſings. 2. The act of aſpiring, or deiring ſomething 
high and great. 3. The pronunciation of a yowel with full 
breach. 
(1.) A foul inſpired with the warmeſt aſpir at ions after celeti 


beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Waits. 
(2.) Tis he; I ken the manner of his gate; 
He riſes on his toe; that ſpirit of his 
In af; iration lifis him from the earth. Shale 


(3.) His only a guttural afj iration, i. e. a more forcih!- 
impulſe of the breath from the lungs. Holder. 
To ASPIRE. v. u. [aſpiro, Lat.] 1. To deſire with ca- 
gerneſs; to pant after ſomething higher: ſometimes wirh 
the particle . 2. Sometimes with after. 3. To riſe; 


to tower. 
(1.) Moſt excellent lady, no expectation in others, nor hope 
in himſelf, could ire to a higher mark, than to be thouglit 


worthy to be praiſed by you. Siducy. 
His father's grave counſellors, „ whoſe means he had 4/176 
to the kingdom, he cruelly tortured. Knolles, 
Hence ſprings that univerſal ſtrong deſire, 
Which all men have of immortality : 
Not ſome few ſpirits unto this thought aſpire, 
But all men's minds in this united be. Davies. 
Horace did ne er aſpire to epic bays : 
Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Roſcommon. 
Till then a helpleis, hopeleſs, homely ſwain ; 
I ſought not freedom, nor aſj1r'd to gain. Dryden. 
Aſ; iring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Al, ring to be angels, men rebel. Pot e. 
(2.) Thoſe are raiſed above ſenſe, and a/ ire after immorta- 


lity, who believe the perpetual duration of their fouls. T://9!/, 
There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout 
the whole courſe of his life, to aſpire after immortality. Atter6. 
(3.) There is betwixt that tmile we would 4 ire to, 
That fweet aſpect of princes and our ruin, 


More paags van fears than war or women have. Shak. 
y own breath ſtil] foment the fire, 
Which flames as high as fancy can affire. Waller. 


As PIAER. 2. from aſpire.] One that ambitiouſly ſtrives 
to be greater than he is. | 

They weep'd 

To win the mount of God ; and on his throne, 

To ſet the envier of his ftate, the 


Aſpirer : but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain.. Milton. 
Lat.] A carrying _ 
ick. 


[from a and /quint,] Obliquely ; not in 
the Kraight line of viſion, Ain. WN 


2 


A ſingle guide may direct the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look aſquiat,or ſhut their eyes. Sul. 
As; n. % (Au, Lat.] 1. An animal of burden, re- 
markable for fluggiſhaeſs, patience, hardineſs, coarieneſs 
„ food and long life. 2. A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow; 
dolt. | 
; (1.) You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 
Which, like your a %, and your dogs and mules, 
You ule in abje& and in flaviſh part, 
Becauſe you bought them. Shakef, eare. 
(2.) I do begin to perceive that I am made an aſs. Shakeſp. 
That ſuch a crafty mother 
Should vield the world to this a -a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her ſon 
Cannot take two fi om twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. FChaſeſp. 
7; ASSA/IL v. a. [affailler, Fr.) 1. To attack in a 
hoſtile manner; to aflault ; to fall upon; to invade. 2. 
To attack with argument; cenſure ; or motives applied 
to the paſſions f 
(1 ) So when he ſaw his flatt' ring arts to fail, 


With greedy force he gan the fort t aſſail. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) My gracious lord, here in the parliament 

Let us aſſail the family of York. Shakeſ). 
She will not ſtay the fiege of loving terms, 

Nor bide th* encounter of afſail ug eyes. Sale. 
How have I fear d your fate] but fear'd it moſt, 

When love aſſail d you on the Libyan coalt. Dryden. 
All books he reads, and all he reads a ſſrilt, 

From Dryden's Fables down to D—y's Tales. Pope. 
In vain Thaleſtris with reproach a/ails, 

For who can mave when fair Belinda fails ? Po; e. 


As3AILABLE. adj. [from at, That which may be at- 
ticked. 
Banquo, and his Fleance, lives, — 
Hut in them nature's copy s not eternal. 
There's comfort yet, they are a/a:lable. Shakeſp. 
As3atLANT. 2. J. | afſaillant, Fr.] He that attacks; in 
oppoſition to defendant. 
The fame was fo well encountered by the defendants, that 
the obſtinacy of the aſailunts did but increaſe the loſs. 
Hayward. 
I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face, 
Tae like do you ; fo ſhall we paſs along, 
And never ſtir aſſailants. 
ASSAILANT. adj. Attacking ; invading. - 
And as ev'ning dragon came, 
Aſallant on the perched rooſts i 
Of tame villatick fowl. Milton. 
AssAILER. 3. /. f. om aſſail] One who attacks another. 
Palladius heated, fo purſued our afſfilers, that one of them 


 Shakeſp. 


ſlew him. Sidney. 


Ass APA NICK. =. / A little animal of Virginia, which is 
laid to fly by ſtretching out its ſhoulders and its ſkin, and 
is called in Engliſh the flying ſquirrel. Trevoux. 

ASSaA'RT. 2. . (art, from efſarter, Fr. to clear away wood 
in a foreſt. An offence committed in the foreſt, by 


plucking up thoſe woods by the roots, that are thickets or 


coverts of the foreſt, and by making them as plain as ara- 
ble land, Caonvel. 
To Ass AHT. wv. @. [efartir, Fr.] To commit an aſſart. 


See ASSART, 
ASSA'SSIN. n. /. [afſaſſin, Fr. a word brought ori- 
ASSASSINATE, 1540 from Aſia, where, about the time 
of the holy war, there was a ſet of men called t, as is 
ſuppoſed for Arſacidæ, who killed any man, without re- 


gard to danger, at the command of their chief.] A 


murderer ; one that kills by treachery or ſadden vio- 


lence. 


In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this aſſaſſinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound into 
his left fide, Motton. 


—— The Syrian king, who, to ſurprize 


1 


One man, aſſaſſin like, had levy d war, ; 
War unproclaim'd. Milton. 
The old king is juſt murdered, and the perſon that did it is 


unknown. 
Let the ſoldiers ſeize him for one of the aſſalſinatet, and let 


me alone to accuſe him afterwards. Dryden. 
Here hir'd aſſaſſins for their gain invade, 
And treach'rous pois'ners urge their fatal trade, Creech, 
When ſhe hears of a murder, ſhe enlarges more on the guilt 
of the ſuffering perſon, than of the aſſaſin. Addiſon, 


Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 
Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 


The vile a/afin, and adult'rous dame. Poe. 
Uſeful, we grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But d eadful too, the dark a/affin hires. Po e. 


Ass As SIX ATE. 2. from aſſaſſin.) The crime of an al- 


ſaſſin ; murder. 

Were not all aſ/;/izates and popular inſurrections wrongfully 
chaſtiſed, if the meanneſs of the offenders indemnified them 
from puniſhment ? Po e. 


To AsSasSINATE. v. a. [from afaſfn.] 1. To murder by 


violence. 2. To way-lay ; to take by treachery. This 
* perhaps peculi ur to Milton. 


(1.) Help, neighbours, my houſe is broken open by force, 

and I am raviſhed, and like to be a/iufſirated, Dr ydet. 
What coul'l provoke thy rw !nets SS 

To aſſaſſinate to great, ſo brave a man Phili' s. 


(2.) Such uſage as your honourable lords 
Attord me, 4//affmaied and betrayed, 
Who durſt * with your whole united powers, 
In fight withſtand one ſingle and unarm'd. Mi'tor. 


As*as$I1Na'TION. 2. from af/a/inate.} The act ot aſſaſ- 


ſinating; murder by violence. 
It were done quickly, if th' aſſaſſination 


Could trammel up the conſequence. Shakeſ,. 
The duke Enit. d his courſe by a wicked aſcaſination. 
Clarendon. 


As$Aass1NA'TOR. 2. . [from aſſaſinate.] Murderer ; man- 


killer; the perſon that kills another by violence. 


Ass A TION. n. J. [afſatus, roaſted, Lat.] Roaſting. 


The egg expiring leſs in the elixation or boiling : whereas, in 
the aſſation or roaſting, it will ſometimes abate a drachm. 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 


ASSA'ULT. ». / [affault, French.] 1. Attack; hoſiile 


onſet ; oppoled to defence. 2. Storm: oppoſed to /ap or 
fiege. 3. Hoſtile violence. 4. Invaſion ; hoſtility ; at- 
tack. 5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to 
a man's perſon. It may be committed by offering of a 
blow, or by a fearful ſpeech. Cœtuel. 6. It has agen before 
the thing aſſaulted. 
(.) Her fpuit had been invincible againſt all a/aufts of af- 
feftion. . Shakeſ, care. 
Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all aſſaults, | 
Baffling, like thy hear cliffs the loud ſex wave. Thomſon. 
(2.) Jaſon took at leaſt a thouſand men, and ſuddenly made 
an aſſault uon the city. 2 Macc. v. 5. 
After ſome days a he reſolved to try the fortune of an 
aſſault : he fucceeded therein fo far, that he had taken the prin- 
cipal tower and fort. Bacon, 
3. Themſelves at diſcord fell, 
And cruel combat joined in middle ſpace, 
With horrible a/ault, and fury fell. 


Fairy Queen. 
(+) After ſome unhappy aſſaults ufon the prerogative by the 
parliament, which produced its diffolution, there followed a 


compoſure. Clarendon. 
Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to be 
ſupported againſt the aſarlts of oppoſition. Locle. 


To Ass ALT. . a. [from the noun.] To attack; to in- 


vade; to fall upon wich violence. 

The king granted che Jews to gather themſelves together, and 
to ſtand for thei; lite, to deſtroy all the power that would aſſau l: 
them. Efb. vii. 11 

Before the gates the cries of babes new- born, 
Whem fate had from their tender mother's torn, 
Aſſault his ears. Dryden. 
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New curſed Reel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold 
And double death did wretched man invade, 


By ttcel aſſculted, and by gold betray d. 


Dryden. 
AcsaULTE.. # /. |from afſault.] One who violently at- 
taults another. | 
Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their micht, we 
eſteemed few words in a juſt defence, able to reatt many wilt 


aſnulters. a Siduey. 
ASSA'YY. . . [-/aye, Fr. from which the ancient writ. rs 
borrovied a ay, according to the found, and the latter, 
ear, according to the writing; but the fenles now dit- 
fering, they may be conſidered as two words.] 1. Exa- 


mination ; trial. 2. In law. The examination of mea- 


ſares and weights uſed by the clerk of the market. Coxvel. 


2. The firſt entrance upon any thing; a taſte for trial. 4. 
Trial by danger cr diſtreſs ; difficulty; hardſhip. 
(1.) This cannot be 
By no @/\:y of reaſon. "Tis a pageant, 
To keen? us in falſe gaze. 
(J.) For well he weened, that fo giorious bait 
Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof aſay. Fairy Queen. 
(4.) She heard with patience all unto the end, 


Shakeſſeare. 


And ftrove to maſter forrowful aſſay. Fairy Queen. 
The men he prett but late, 

To hard aſays unfit, ur & e at need, i 

Yet arm'd to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax. 


Ie (ure to find, 
What I foretel thee, many a hard ay 
Of dangers, and adverſitics, and pains, 
Ere thou of Lirael's ſceptre get faſt hold. 
To Av5A'Y. v. a. [(Hayer, Fr.] 
make experiment of. 
in aſſaying metals. 3. To try; to endeavour. 
1.) One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 


His baſer breaſt. Senſer. 


Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to aſſay 


them ; and fo with ſome horſemen charged them home. 


Hayward. 
What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my converſation, that he dares in this manner aſe me ? Shak, 


(2.) Whom thus afflicted, when {ad Eve 
Deſolate where ſhe fat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce paſſion ſhe afſay'd. 


held, 


to go, for he had not proved it. 


exchange. Convel. 
The ſmelters come up to the afſiyers within one in twenty. 

Weadward on Foſſils. 

AsSECTaA'TION. n. / [affedtatic, Lat] Attendance, or 

waiting upon. Di#. 


As$sECu'TION. 2% 
Acquirement ; the act of obtaining. 


By the canon law, a perſon, after he has been in full poſſeſſion 
of a ſecond benefice, cannot return again to his firſt ; becauſe it is 
immediately void by his afſecution of a ſecond. Aylifes Parergon. 


1. A collection; 
It differs 
from aſſembly, by being applied only, or chiefly, to 
things; aſſembly being uſed only, or generally, of perſons. 


AsS$SEe'MBLAGE. 2. / [afſemblage, Fr.] 
a number of individuals brought together. 


2. Ihe ſtate of being aſſembled. 


(1.) All that we amaſs together in our thoughts is poſitive, 
and the aſſemblage of a great number of politive ideas of ſpace or 


duration. 

(2.) O Hartford, fitted or to ſhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plams, 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In ſoft ablage, liſten to my ſong. 


To ASSE'MBLE. v. 4. {afſembler, Fr.] 


ther into one place. 


A;:e'NT. n. /. [ affen/us, Lat.] 


Milton. 
1. To make trial of ; to 
2. To apply to, as the touchftone 


Milton. 
(3-) David girded his word upon his armour, and he aſſayed 
1 Sam. xvii. 39. 
A3sa'YEn. 2. J. [from afſay.] An officer of the mint, for 
the due trial of filver, appointed between the maſter of 
the mint and the merchants that bring filver thither for 


from afſequor, afſecutum, to obtain.] 


Thomſon. 
To bring toge- 


It is uſed both of perſons and things. 


ASS 
And he hall fet up an enſign for the nations, and ſhall af- 


Judd the outcaſts of Iiruel, and gather together ws diſperſed of 
udah. 


He wonders for what end you have a/embled ht 
Such troops of citizens to cone to him. Shakeſp. 

To A-«SEMBLE. v. #, To meet together. 
Thele men a/-2(-4, and found Daniel praying. Daniel. 


ASSL By 
Sethe . 
— Lucy had heard, by fame, 
Of this ſo noble, and fo fair aſſembly, 
This night to meet here. 


Hubble, Fr.] A company met to- 


| Shakeſp. 
1. The act of agreeing to 
any thing. 2. Conſent ; agreement. 
(1.) Without the king's a/ert or knowledge, 
You wrought t» be a legate. Shakeſp. Hor. VIII. 
Faith is the aſent to any propoſition, not thus made out by the 
deduction of reaſon, but upon the credit of the propoſer. Lech. 
All the arguments on both ſides muſt be laid in balance, and, 
upon the whole, the underftanding determine its aſſert. Lc be. 
('.) To urge any thing upon the church, requiring there- 
unto that religious aſſent of chriſtian belief, wherewith the 
words of the holy prophets are received and not to ſhew it in 
icripture; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, im- 
pious, and execrable. Hooker. 
The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added unto the natural 
aſſent of reaſon concerning the certainty of them, doth not a 
little comfort and confirm the ſame. Hooker. 
To ASSENT. v. 2. [affentire, Lat.] To concede; to 
yield to, or agree to. 
And the Jews alſo aſented, ſaying, that theſe things were ſo. 
Acts, xxiv. 9 
ASSENTA'TION. 2. / [afſentatio, Lat.] Compliance with 
the opinion of another out of flattery or diflimulatioo, 
Dict. 


ASSE'NTMENT. #./ [from afſent.] Conſent. 
Their arguments are but precarious, and ſubſiſt upon the 
charity of our affentments. Brown's Vulzar Errour-, 
To ASSE RT. v. a. [afſero, Lat.] 1. To maintain; to 
defend either by words or actions. 2. To aftirm ; to de- 
clare poſitive. 8: To claim; to vindicate a title to. 
(.) Your forefathers have aſerted the party which they choſe 
till death, and died for its defence. 

(3.) Nor can the groveling mind, 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd, 

Aſert the native ſkies, or own its heay'nly kind. Dryden. 

AsSE'«T10N. 2. /, [from affert.] The act of aſſerting. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe with 
us it ſtandeth ſtill ; becauſe he hath probable reaſons for it, and 
I no infallible ſenſe or reaſon againſt it, I will not quarrel with 
his aſertion. Brown's Vul-ar Errours. 

ASSE'&TIVE. adj. [from art.] Poſitive ; dogmatical; 
peremptory. 

He was not ſo fond of the principles he undertook to illuſtrate, 
as to boaſt their certainty ; propoſing them not in a confident and 
aſſertide form, but as probabilities and hypotheſis. Glanwille. 

AsSSe'RTOR. . /. [from affert.] Maintainer; vindicator ; 
ſupporter ; afftirmer. 
Among th' aſſertors of free reaſon's claim, 


Dryden. 


Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or fame. Dryden. 
Faithful aſſertar of thy country's cauſe, 
Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound. Prior. 


It is an uſual piece of art to undermine the authority of funda- 
mental truths, by pretending to ſhew how weak the proofs are, 
which their aſſer tours employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 

To Ass EAV E. v. a. [affervio, Lat.] To ſerve, help, or 
ſecond. Dit. 
To ASSE'SS v. a. [from aſſeſtare, Ital. To make an equi- 
librium, or ballance.] To charge with any certain ſum. 

Before the receipt of them ia this office, they were aſſeſod by 
the atadavit from the time of the inquiſition found. Bacon. 

As$E'SS10Nn. =. , [afſefſio, Lat.] A fitting down by one, 
to give aſſiſtance or advice Dr. 

AsSSB'SSMENT. 1 J. from to ae. 1. The ſum levied 
on certain property. 2. The act of aſſeſſing. 


ASS 


What greater immunity and happineſs can there be to a 
8 than 22 to no laws, but what they make them- 


-1--«? To be ſubject to no contribution, afſeſſment, or any pe- 
— levy whatſoever, but what they vote, and voluntaril 
yield unto themſelves ? Howe L 


As$E'SSOR. 1. /. [afefſor, Lat.] 1. The perſon that fats by 


another; generally uſed of thoſe who aſſiſt the 2 op 2. 
He that fits by another as next in dignity. 3. He that lays 
taxes; derived from afſe/s. 
(1.) Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 
And lives and crimes, with his a/e/ors, hears. 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 


Abſfolves the juſt and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 
(2. — To his Son, 
Th' afſeſſer of his throne, he thus began. Milton. 


Twice ſtronger than his fire, who fat above, 
Aſeffor to the throne of thund'ring = Dryden. 
A':stTs. n. /. without the fingular. | afſez, Fr.] Goods ſuf- 
fcient to diſcharge that burden, which is caſt upon the 
executor or heir, in ſatisfying the teſtator's, or anceſtor's, 
debts or legacies. Whoever pleads afets, ſayeth nothing; 
but that the perſon againſt whom he pleads, hath enough 
come to his hands, to diſcharge what is in demand. Corel. 
7; ASSE'VER 1 * a. [afſevero, Lat.] To affirm with 
71 AsSsEVERATE. I great ſolemnity, as upon oath. 
A:seveRA'TION. 2. /. [from afſeverate.] Solemn afiirma- 
tion, as upon oath. 
That which you are perſuaded 2 have it no otherwiſe 
» than by your own only probable collection; and therefore ſuch 
bold aſeverations, as in him were admirable, ſhould, in your 
mouths, but argue raſhneſs. Hooker. 
Another abuſe of the tongue I might add; vehement affewe- 
rations upon flight and trivial occaſions. Ray on the Creation. 
The repetition gives a greater emphaſis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the ſpeaker in making his 
aſeveration. - Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
A'sSHEAaD. . , [from 2 and bead.] One flow of appre- 
henfion ; a blockhead. 


Will you help an 8 and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
thin-faced knave, a gull ? A Hamlet. 
Ass DT v. 2. J. [ affiduite, Fr. aſſduitas, Lat.] Diligence; 
sloſeneſs of application. 
I have, with much pains and aſsiduity, qualified myſelf for a 
nomenclator. on. 
Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction of the ne- 
ceſſity of his utmoſt vigour and affiuity to acquit himſelf of it? 
Rogers. 
We obſerve the addreſs and affiduity they will uſe to corrupt 
us, Rozers. 
aSSI'DUOUS. adj. r Lat.] Conſtant in application. 
„* 1 r . 
Incefſant I could hope to 2 will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe 
To weary him with my afſiduous cries. Milton. 
The -afſiduous talebearers, and bittereſt revilers, are of- 
ten ha!f-witted people. Gawernment of the Tangue. 
In ſummer, you ſee the hen giving herſelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together; but in 


Bs 
other powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh dominions in 
America with negroe llaves. 

To ASSI'GN. v. a. [ affigner, Fr. affigno, Lat.] 1. To mark 
out; to appoint. 2. To fix with regard to quantity or 
value. 3. In law. In general, to appoint a deputy, or 
make over a right to another; in particular, to appoint or 
let forth, as to affign error, is to ſhew in what part of the 
proceſs error is committed: to affign falſe judgment, is to 
declare how and where the judgment is unjuſt : to afign 
the ceſſor, is to ſhew how the plaintiff had ceſſed, or 


given over: to gn waſte, is to ſhew wherein eſpecially 
the waſte is committed. Corvel, 


(1.) He affigned Uriah unto a place where he knew that va- 


liant men were. 2 Sam. x1. 16. 


The two armies were aſigned to the leading of two generals, 
both of them rather courtiers aſſured to the ſtate, than martial 


men. Bacon. 


k Both joining, 

As join'd D injuries, one enmity 
Againit a foe by doom expreſs nd us 
ö Milian. 
True quality is neglected, virtue is oppreſſed, and vice tri- 


umphant. The laſt day will x to every one a ſtation ſuitable 
to his character. a * wig Addiſon. 


(2.) There is no ſuch intrinſick, natural, ſettled value in 
any thing, as to make any aſigned quantity of it conſtantly 
worth any M ned quantity of another. Locke, 


AsSS1'GNABLE. adj. from aſ/ign.] That which may be 
marked out, or fixcd. 


Ariſtotle held that it ſtreamed by connatural reſult and ema- 
nation from God; ſo that there was no inſtant a/iznable of 
God's eternal exiſtance, in which the world did not alſo won 

outh, 

As$1Gna'T1on. 2. /. [affignation, Fr.] 1. An appointment 

to meet; uſed generally of love appointments. 2. A 
making over a thing to another. | 

(1.) The lovers expected the return of this ſtated hour with 
as much impatience as if it had been a real aſsignation. F. ect. 

Or when a whore, in her vocation, | 

Keeps punctual to an tion. Swift. 

Ass iN EE“. x. /. [affiene, Fr.] He that is appointed or de- 
puted by another, to do any act, or perform any buſineſs, 
or enjoy any commodity. And an Agne may be either 
in deed or in law; affgnee in deed, is he that is appointed 
by a perſon ; affignee in law, is he whom the law maketh 
o, without any appointment of the perſon. Corel, 
Ass LGN ER. z. [from ann.] He that appoints. 

The Goſpel is at once the aſcigner of our taſks, and the maga- 

zine of our ſtrength. Decay of Piety. 
Ass1GNMENT. . / [from afjign.] Appropriation of one 
ng 6 another thing or perion. 

The only thing which maketh any place publick, is the pub- 
lick aſs;gnment thereof unto ſuch duties. Hooker, 

This inſtitution, which a/5zzns it to a perſon, whom we have 
_ rule to know, is juſt as good as an aſs;gnment to W at 
. acre, 


| Ass TMILABTE. adj. from affimilate.] That which may be 
winter, when the rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the principles 


of life, and deſtroy the young one, ſhe more ws in 
her attendance, and ſtays away but half the time. Addiſon. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, 


Nor juſtles her affiduous neighbour. Prior. 


converted to the ſame nature with ſomething elſe. 


The ſpirits of many will find but naked habitations ; meeting 
no a/similables wherein to re- act their natures. 


Browm's Vulzar Errours, 


* To ASSIMILATE. 2. 2. [ aſimilo, Lat.] To perform the 
*SI DUOUSLY. adv. [from effiduous.] Diligently ; conti- 


nually, 

The trade, that obliges artificers to be affiduouſly converſant 
with their materials, as of glaſs-men. Boyle. 
The habitable earth may have been perpetually the drier, lee- 

ub id 18 afidur4y drained and exhauſted by the ſeas. Bentley. 
0 ASSYEGE. w. &. [affieger, Fr.] To befiege, Obſolete. 


act of converting food to nouriſhment. | 
Buds aſsimilate leſs, and excern more, than beaſts; for their 
excrements are ever liquid, and their fleth generally more dry. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Birds be commonly better meat than beaſts, becauſe their fleth 


doth aſimilate more finely, and ſecerneth more ſubtlely. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


On th* other fide th' Meged caſtles ward | Did. To AS$1MILATE. v. a. 1. To bring to a likeneſs or re- 
n a ö | * . © be 
— ſtedfaſt ſtands did mi 80 ir 2 — ſemblance. 2. To turn to its own nature by digeſtion. 
VITO. 


1. /. [In Spaniſh, a contract or bargain.] A 
corract or convention between the king of Spain and 


(1.) A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life would eafily aim 
late at leaſt the next generation to barbarilin and ferinene(s. 


Ha:z. 


— 
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The: are not over patient of mixture; but ſuch, whom they 7% A382 E. 9. 4. [from the noun.] To fix the rate of any 


cannot o/milate, ſoon find it their intereſt to remove, Swift. 
(2.) Taſting concoct, digeſt, affmilate, 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton. 

Hence alſo animals and vegetables may aſhmilate their nou- 
ihment; moiſt nouriſhment eaſily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denſe earth. Newton. 

A3$S1'MILATENESS. . J [trom afſimilate.] Likenels. Die. 

A$s<1M1La'T10N. . from aſimilate.] 1. The act of con- 
verting any thing to the nature or ſubſtance of another. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated, or becoming like ſome- 
thing elſe, 

( 4.) It furthers the very act of aſFmilation of nouriſhment, by 
{c:1e outward emollients hat make the parts more apt to afſin- 
late, Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

(2.) A nouriſhment in a large acceptation, but not in pro- 
pricty, conſerving the body, not repairing it by affrmilation, but 
preſerving it by ventilation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is as well the inſtinct as duty of our nature, to aſpire to an 
eff milutizu with God; even the moſt laudable and generous am- 


bition. Decay © Pity. 
Fo ASSiMULATE, b. a. [af/imulo, Lat.] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit. Diet. 
AS5tMULaT10N. 2. /. [affimulatio, Lat.] A diſſembling ; a 
conntertfeitipg. Di#. 


To ASSI'ST. 2. a. [afifter, Fr. afſifto, Lat.] To qo 
Receive her in the Lord, as becometh fiints, and aff her in 
wiiatloever buſineſs ſhe hath need. Rem. xvi. 2. 
It is neceſſary and ing to all our other intellectual faculties. 


Locke. 
Acquaintance with method will A one in ranging human 
ailairs. Watts s Lozick. 


She no ſooner welded to adultery, but ſhe agreed to affft in 

the murder of her huiband. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
AS81'STANCE. # /. [ affitance, Fr.] Help; turtherance. 

The council of Trent commends recourſe, not only to the 
prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid and affffarce : What doth 
this ad nd afrflance ſignify? Stilling fleet. 

You have abundant «f farces for this knowledge, in excel- 
lent books. Wake's Pre; aration for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceſſary af farce, that by his grace he 
would lead us. Rezers. 

As81'sTANT. adj. [from affit.] Helping; lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were affflant to 
him openly, or at leaſt under hand. Hale's Com. Law of Eng. 

For the performance of this work, a vital or directive princi- 
ple ſeemeth to be aff tant to the corporeal. Greaw, 

Azs1'sTAwT. #. /. [from it.] 1. A perſon engaged in 
an afair not as principal, but as auxiliary or miniſterial. 
2. Somctime: it is perhaps only a ſofter word for an at- 
t2ndant, | 

(1.) Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were 
nſually ſent as af fants or attendants, according to the quality 
of the perſons. | | aac 

(2.) Ihe pale of farts on each other ſtar'd, 

With gaping mouths tor iſſuing words prepar'd. Dryden. 

ASSIZE. J. [A, a fitting, Fr.] 1. An aſſembly of 
knights and cther ſubſtantial men, with the bailiff or juſ- 
tice, in a certain place, and at a certain time. 2. A 
Jury. 3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 4. The court, place, 
or time, where and when the writs and proceſſes of M. 


are taken, Cowel. 5. Any court of juſtice. 6. Affize of 


bread, ale, & c. Meaſure, of price or ra e. Thus it is ſaid, 
avhen wheat is of ſuch a price, the breed fall be of ſuch 
aluze. 7. Meature ; for which we now ule Axe. 
(J.) The law was never executed by any juſtices of affize, 
Lut the people left to their own laws. Dawes cn Ireland. 
At each ¶ ze and term we try 
A thouſand raſcals ot as deep a dye. Dryden's Juvenal. 
(F.) The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate, 
And there the laſt af/ zes keep, 
For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dryden. 
(7.) On high hill's top I faw a ſtately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by juſt af ze, 
With hundred pillars, S/ enfer, 
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thing by an af/ize or writ. 


Ass Iz ER, or Assis ER. 2. , [from affize.] Is an officer that 


has the cate and overſight of weights and meaſures. 


Cbambers. 
Asso ABLE. adj. [afſeciabilis, Lat.] That which may be 


joined to another. 


T7; ASSOCIATE. v. a. [affecier, Fr. affocio, Lat.] 1. To 


unite with another as a confederate. 2. To adopt as a 
friend upon equal terms. 3. To accompany ; to keep 
company with another. 4. To unite; to join. 5. It has 
generally the particle with ; as, he has aſſociated with his 
maſter's enemies. 
(1.) A fearful army led by Caius Marcus, 
Aſociated with Aufidius, rages 
Upon our territories. ; Shakeſ), 
42 Aſfciate in your town a wand' ring train, 
And ſtrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden 
(3.) Friends ſhould aſſciate friends in grief and woe. 
Shakeſj eare. 
(4.) Some oleaginous particles unperceivedly aſſociated them. 
ſelves to it. Boyle, 
To AssQCIATE. v.n. To unite himſelf ; to join himſelf. 
Asso ciATE. adj. [from the verb.] Contedera'e ; joined 
in intereſt or purpole. 
While I deſcend through darkneſs, 
To my ofciate pow'rs, them to acquaint 
With thcie ſucceſſes. Milton. 
AsS0'C1aTE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. A perſon joined 
with another; a partner. 2. A confederate, in a good or 
neutral ſenſe; an accompl ce in ill. 3 A companion; 
implying ſome kind of equality. 
(1.) They perſuade the king, now in old age, to make Plan- 


s his aſſciate in government with him. Sidney, 
(2.) Their defender, and his 4ffociates, have ſithence pro- 
poſed to the world a form ſuch as themſelves like. Hoc ter. 
(3.) He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unſuit- 
able afſuciate. Melton. 
Sole Eve, aſſeciate ſole, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. Milton. 
But my afſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient. Pofe's Odyſgp. 


As$SOC1a'T1ON. 2. from afſeciate.) 1. Union; conjunc- 
tion; ſociety. 2. Confederacy ; union for particular pur- 
poles, good or ill. 3. Partnerſhip. 4. Connection. 5. 
Appoſition; union of matter. 

(J.) The church being a ſociety, hath the ſelf- ſame origina! 
grounds, which other politick ſocieties have; the natural incli- 
nation which all men have unto ſociable life, ard conſent to ſome 
certain bond of afſcciation ; which bond is the law that appoint- 
eth wh:t kind of order they ſhall be affectated in. Hooker. 

(2.) This could not be done but with mighty oppoſition : 
againſt which, to ſtrengthen themſelves, they ſecretly entered 
into a league of a/tciation. Hooter. 

(3.) Self-denial is a kind of holy afeciation with God; and, 
by making you his partner, intereſts you in all his happineſs. 


B.. 
(4. Aſdciation of ideas is of great importance, and may be 
of excellent uſe. Watts. 


(5-) The changes of | things are to be placed only in 
the various ſeparations, new aſſociations and motions of 
theſe permanent particles. Newton. 

A'sSONAXCE = /. [afjonance, Fr.] Reference of one ſound 
to another reſembling it. Reſemblance of found Did. 

A'SSONANT. adj. | afſenant, Fr.] Sounding in a manner re- 
ſembling another ſound. Dic. 

To Asso“ T. v. a. [aſſortir, Fr.] To range in claſſes, as one 
thing fuits with another. 

Asso R MEN T. 2. J. [from affert.] 1 The act of claſſing 
or ranging. 2. A mals or quantity properly ſelected and 
ranged. 


To Asso 'r. V. 4. [from et; afeter, Fr.] To infatuate : to 
beſot: a word out of ule. 
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But whence they ſprung, or how they were begot, 
Uneath is to aſſure, uneath to weene 
That monſtrous errour which doth ſome aſſet. Spenſer. 
7, ASSUA'GE v a. [The derivation of this word is un- 
certain; Minſhew deduces it from adſuadere, or afſuaviare ; 
Junius, from ryer, ſweet; from whence Skinner ima- 
gines aryæran might have been formed,] 1. To mitigate ; 
to ſoften ; to _ 2 To appeaſe ; to pacify. 3. To 
eaſe ; as, the medicine aſſuages pain. 
(1.) Refreſhing winds the ſummer's heats aſſuage, 


And kindly warmth diſarms the winter's rage. Adaiſ. 
(2.) Yet is his heat his,rancour ne'er the leſs, 

Since nought aſſuageth malice when tis told. Fairf. 

This was for the ſecuring the from their fears, 

capable of being aſſuaged by no other means. Clarendon. 

Shall I, Cr * 

Their brutal 

The regal ſtem ? Dryden's Albion. 


To As$ua'ce, v. 2. To abate. 
God made a wind to paſs over the earth, and the waters a/- 


Gen. vill. 1. 
nes. n. J. [from aſſnage.] Mitigation 3 « - 


batement of evil. 
Tell me, when ſhall theſe weary woes have end, 
Or ſhall their ruthleſs torment never ceaſe ? 


But all my days in pining languor ſpend, 
Without = & aſſuagement or _ Spenſer”s Sonnets. 
As5VA'GER. . /. [from afſuage.] One who pacifies or 
. HE 8 
AssUa's1VE. 44. [from aſſuage.] Softening ; mitigating. 
If in the tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſick her ſoft aſſuaſ ue voice applies. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
To As$U'BJUGATE- v. &. [/ubjugo, Lat.) To ſubject to: 
not in uſe. 
This valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ftate his palm, nobly acquir'd ; 
Nor by my will wgate his merit, 
By to Achilles. Shakeſp. 


As5Ue FACTION. n. . [afſuefacio, Lat.] The ſtate of be- 
ing accuſtomed to any thing. 

Right and left, as parts — unto the motive faculty, 
are differenced by degrees from uſe and aſſugfaction, or according 
whereto the one grows ſtronger. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

As5UETUDE. =. . [afſuetudo, Lat.] Accuſtomance ; 
cuſtom ; habit. bs 

We ſee that afſuetude of things hurtful, doth make them loſe 
the force to hurt. Bacon's Nat. His. 

7 ASSU'ME. v. 4. [a, Lat.] 1. To take. 2. To 
take upon one's ſelf. 3. To arrogate; to claim or ſeize 
unjuſtly, 4. To ſuppoſeſomething granted without proof. 
5. To apply to one's own uſe ; to — | 


F (1.) This when the various God urg'd in vain, 

, He ftrait aſſum d his native form again. Pope. 

k (2.) With raviſh'd ears, 

15 The monarch hears, 

Aſſumes the God, 

4 Affects to nod. 

de And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. den. 

5 (4.) In every hypotheſis, ſomething is allowed to be | 

of (C) His majeſty might well aſſume the complaint and ex- 

ay preſſion of king David. Clarend. 

- esu us, v. „ To be arrogant; to claim more than is 

ue. 

le- Ass. . [from aſſume.) An arrogant man; a man 

4. who claims more than his due. 

Ine n courſe, in which he is not ſafe too ? 
ut can umers and enders to reaſon, prove 

ing themſelves ſo ? * oY South. 

od 8 * G. particigial adj. (from aſſume.] Arrogant, 

y. 

Bag The fon Y 1. could no longer bear. ; Drydes, 

This makes him over-forward in buſineſs, a uming in con- 
01. | | 
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ASSUMPSIT. 3. /. . Lat.] A voluntary promiſe 
made by word, whereby a man taketh upon him to per- 
form or pay any thing to another: It contains any verbal 

iſe made upon conſideration. Comel. 

As8u'mMpTiON. 3. , [aſcumptio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
taking any thing to one's ſelf. 2. The ſuppoſition, or act 
of ſup fog any thing without farther proof. 3. The 

thing — 1 z a poſtulate. 4. The taking up any per- 

ſon into heaven, which is ſuppoſed by the Romiſh church 
of the Bleſſed Virgin. 

(1.) The deſcent of God himſelf, and his |; 
of our fleſh to his divinity, more familiarly to inſinuate his plea- 
ſure to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wiſdom. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

. (2.)Theſe by 2 


of 4 — under the two general propoſi- 
tions, are intrinſically naturally good or bad. Norris. 


(3.) Hold, ſays the Stoick, your afſumption's wrong : 
I grant, true freedom you have well defin'd, . 
For the aſſumption, that Chriſt did ſuch miraculous and ſuper- 
natural works, to confirm what he faid, we need only repeat 
the ſent by him to John the Baptiſt. South. 
(4.) Upon the feaſt of the aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
and cardinals keep the __ Stllingfi. 
after a certain period of years, would have been re- 
warded with an aſſumption to eternal felicity. Wake. 
As8U MPTIVE. 4 4 [aſſumptivus, Lat.) That is aſſumed. 
As8u'RANCE. 3. /. [afſurance, French.] 1. Certain ex- 
tion. 2. Secure confidence; truſt. 3. Freedom 
rom doubt; certain knowledge. 4. Firmneſs ; un- 
doubting ſteadineſs. 5. Confidence ; want of modeſty ; 
exemption from awe or fear. 6. Freedom from vicious 


ſhame. 7. Ground of confidence ; ſecurity given. 8. 
Spirit; intrepidity. 9. Sanguineneſs ; readineſs to hope. 
10. Teſtimony of credit. 11. Conviction. 12. [In 


theology. ] Security with reſpect to a future ſtate ; certain- 
ty of acceptance with Ged. 13. The ſame with iz 
rance. See INSURANCE. 
(1.) Though hope be, indeed, a lower and leſſer thing than 
aſſurance, yet, as to all the purpoſes of a pious life, it may 
more uſeful. South, 
What encouragement can be given to goodneſs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the aſſurance of an endleſs felicity ? 
Tillotſon. 
(2.) What man is he, that boaſts of flechly might, 
And vain aſſurauce of mortality, 
pe ys lo m— as it doth come to fight 
Againſt ſpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fat ueen, 
(3. Proof from the * of 3 at 3 not 
able to work that aſſurance, which doth grow by a itronger proof. 


ter. 
Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 
That my rem: mbrance warrants. * Shak. Tempeff. 
The obedient, and the man of practice, ſhall outgrow al} 
their doubts, and ignorances, till perſuaſion paſs into know- 
ledge, and knowledge advance into aſſurance. South, 
Hath he found, in an evil courſe, that comfortable aſſurance 
of God's favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him ? Tillotſon. 
(4-) Men whoſe conſideration will relieve our modeſty, and 
give us courage and aſſurance in the duties of our profeſſion. 
Rogers. 
(5.) My behaviour ill rned, gave you the firſt comfort 
my oO Box ill hid, hath yuan You this lad aſſurance. $ ide: 
(6.) Converſation, when they come into the world, will add 
to their knowledge and aſſurance. Lacie. 
(7.) The nature of deſire itſelf is no eaſier to receive belief, 
than it is hard to ground belief; for as defire is glad to embrace 
the firſt ſhew of comfort, fo is deſire deſirous of perfect afſu- 
rance. ; Sidney. 
As the conqueſt was but ſlight and ſuperficial, fo the pope's 
donation to the Iriſh ſubmiſſions were but weak and fickle afſu- 


rances. Dawes on Ireland, 


Noneof woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 


* Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 
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A 8 8 
But yet I'll make aſſurance double ſure, 


And take a bond of fate; thou ſhalt not live. Shaleſp. 
I muſt confeſs your offer is the beſt ! 
And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 
She is your own, elſe you muſt pardon me, 
If you ſhould die before him, where's her dower ? Shak. 


An afſurance being paſſed through for a competent fine, hath 
come back again by reaſon of ſome overſight. Bacon. 
(8.) They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of the breach 
with more aan than the wall itſelf. Knolles. 
With all th' afſurance innocence can bring, 
Fearleis without, becauſe ſecure within; 
Arm'd with my courage, unconcern'd I fee 
This pomp, a ſhame to you, a pride to me. Dryden. 
(9.) This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural aſſu- 
rance or confidence, which Ariſtotle obſerves young men to be 
full of, and old men not fo inclined to. Hammond. 
(10.) Iam a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
And from ſome knowledge and aſſurance of you ; 
Offer this office. Shak. King Lear. 
We have as great ance that there is a God, as we could 
expect to have, ſuppoſing that he were. Tillotſon. 
( 11.) Such an aſſurance of things as will make men careful 
to avoid a leſſer danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. 


1 


1 7 


AsTEAISk. . /. [ A mark in printing or TY 
ing, in form of a little _ ; w oY 
alſo publiſhed the tranſlation Septuagint by itſelf 

having firſt compared it with the Hebrew, and ob — 
riſks what was defective, and by obeliſks what was redundant. 
Greny, 

A'sTERISM. . /. [afteriſmus, Lat.] 1. A conſtellation, 
2. An aſteriſk, or mark, This is a very improper 


e, 

(1.) Poetry hath filled the ies with afteriſms, and hiſtories 
belonging to them ; and then aſtrology deviles the feigned vir. 
tues and influences of each. : Bentley's Serm, 

(2.) Dwell particularly on paliages with an aferijm * : for 
the obſervations which follow ſuch a note, will give you clear 
light. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

Abs THA. n. , [aoJua.] A frequent, difficult, and ſhort 
reſpiration, joined with a hifling ſound and a cough, ef. 
pecially in the night-time, and when the body is in a prone 

ſture; becauſe then the contents of the lower belly 
— ſo againſt the diaphragm, as to leſſ-n the capacity of 
the breaſt, whereby the lungs have leſs room to moye. 


Quincy. 


An afthma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, and 

ulotſon. of the membranes covering the muſcles of the thorax. 
To Assu'rs. v. 4. [afſeurer, Fr. from aſſecurare, low Floyer on the Humour. 
Latin.) 1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. 2. A;rywua'ricarl. N adj. [from aſthma.) Troubled with 


To ſecure to another; to make firm. : 
fident, to exempt from doubt or fear ; to confer ſecurity. 4. 
To make ſecure: with of: 5. To affiance ; to betroth. 

(1.) So when he had aſſured them with many words, that he 
would reſtore them without hurt, according to the - agreement, 
they let him go for the ſaving of their brethren. 2 Mac. xi. 


(2.) So wreſiſtible an authority cannot be reflected on, with- As TE RN. adv. 


out the moit awful reverence, even by thoſe whoſe piety aſſures 

its favour to them. Rogers. 

(3-) And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, and 

ſhall aſſure our hearts before him. 5 1 Jobn, ii. 19. 
revive 


At this laſt ſight; aſſured that man ſhall live 


With all the creatures, and their ſeed preſerve. Milton. 
o But what on earth can long abide in ſtate? 
who can him aſſure of happy day? Spenſer. 
And, for that dowry, I'll aſſure her of 


Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 

In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever. 
(J.) This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, 
ſwore I was aſſured to her. Shak. Comedy of Err. 
As$sv'«eD. participial adj. [from aſſure.) 1. Certain; in- 
dubitable; not doubted, +2. 
3. Immodeſt ; viciouſly confident. 
(1.) It is an ; experience, that flint laid about the bot- 
tom of a tree makes it proſper. Bacon Nat. Hift. 

(2.) Young princes, cloſe your hands, 


And your lips too; for, I am well aſſured, 
That I did fo, when I was firſt aſſur d. Shat. K. John. 
As when by night the glaſs 
Of Gallilzo, ate „ obſerves 
Imagin'd lands, regions, inthe moon. Mz:l:on. 


5 Y. ady. [from aſſured.] Certainly ; indubita- 
y. 
They promis'd me eternal ineſs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall aſſuredly. Shakeſh. 
God is abſolutely good, and fo, afſured!y, the cauſe of all 
that is good; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no cauſe at 
all. Raleigh s Hift. of the Worl.1. 
Aſſuredly he will ſtop our liberty, till we reſtore him his wor- 
ſhip. South. 
As$SU'REDNESS. #. / [from afſured.} The ſtate of being 
allured ; certainty. 


AsSSURER. 2. J [from aſſure.] 1. He that gives aſſurance. 
2. He that gives ſecurity to make good any loſs. 
To ASSW'AGE. See ASSUAGE, 


3. To make con- ggpuua Tick. 


-ertain 3 not doubting. T, 


an aſthma. 

In afthmatical perſons, though the lungs be very much ſtuffed 
with tough phlegm, yet the patient may live ſome months, if 
not ſome years. Boyle. 

After drinking, our horſes are moſt afthmatick ; and, for a- 
voiding the watering of them, we wet their hay. Floyer. 
[from à and fern.] In the hinder part of 
the ſhip ; behind the ſhip. 

The galley ives her ſide, and turns her prow, 

While thoſe aftern deſcending down the ſteep, 
Thro' gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 


To AsTE'xT. v. a. [A word uſed by 7 9h as it ſcems, 


for fart, or flartle.) To terrify ; to e; to fright. 
We deem of death, as doom of ill deſert ; 
But knew we fools what it us brings until, 
Die would we daily, once it to expert: 


No danger there the ſhepherd can affert. Spenſer. 


" Shabehd. AsTo'n1eD. particip. adj. A word uſed in the verfion of the 


bible for aſtoniſhed. 
Many were aftonied at thee. Iſaiah, lii. 14. 
Unmanly dread invades 
The French afloxy'd. J. Philips. 


ASTONISH. v. a. [efonner, Fr. from attonitus, Lat. | 
To confound with ſome ſudden paſſion, as with fear or 
wonder ; to amaze ; to ſurprize ; to ſtun. 


It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mi „ by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful s to afenih us. 


Shakejp. 
Aoniſd d at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd. Addiſon . 
A genius univerſal as his theme, 
Af/toniſhing as chaos. Thomſon. 


ASTo'NISHINGNESS. =. J [from aftoniſh.) Of a nature to 
excite aſtoniſhment. 
AsTo'NISHMENT. x. , [eftonnement, Fr.] Amazement ; 
confuſion of mind from tear or wonder. 
We found, with no leſs wonder to us, than aſtoniſbment to 
themſelves, that they were the two valiant and famous brothers. 


Sidney. 
She eſteemed this as much above his wiſdom, as aſfoniſbment is 
ond bare admiration. South. 


To AsTo'UnD. v. a. [eftonner, Fr.] To aftoniſh ; to con- 
found with fear or wonder. This word is now ſome- 
what obſolete. 

Theſe thoughts may ſtartle well, but not affound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. | 


Miliou. 


AS 3 


acroſs any thing. Di# 
A'sTRAGAL. #. J. 
A little round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, 
ſerving as an ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. 


We ſee none of that ordinary 
other intermingled particulars. 


ſtars. 
Some aftral forms I muſt invoke by pray'r, 
OT INE In — 
2 ů xt rhe ll ; 
But moſt ſubſervient to bad ſpirits will. Dryden. 
AsTRA'Y. adv. [from à and 227 Out of the right way. 
May ſeem the wain was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way 
That knew not whether right he went, or elſe afray. Spenſ. 
You run aftray, for whilſt we talk of Ireland, 8 
iginal of Scotland. Spenſer on 
Like one that had been led affr 
Through the heav'n's wide Way. Milton. 
To ASTRUCT. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] To contract by ap- 
plications, in oppoſition to relax : a word not ſo much 
uſed as conftringe. 
The ſoli were to be relaxed or afirifed, as they let the 
humours either in too ſmall or too great quantities. 


Arb. on Aliments. 
AsTrI'CTION. 2. /. [aftrifio, Lat.] The act or power 
of contracting the 


parts of the body by applications. 
Aftrifion is in a ſubſtance that hath a virtual cold; and it 
worketh partly by the ſame means that cold doth. 


This virtue requireth an affrif:on, but ſuch an aftrifion 
not grateful to the body; a pleaiing aſtriction doth rather 
bind 1n the nerves than them : therefore ſuch 


tan is found in things of a harſh tafte. 

Lenitive ſubſtances are tor dry atrabilarian conſtituti · 
ana, who ace fedjeſt to afbidlies of the belly 2nd the piles. 

5 Arbuthn. on Diet. 

AsTr1'CTIVE. adj. [from aftri#.) Stiptick; of a bind- 

ing quality. Dia, 

AsTrRICTORY. adj. [aſtrictorius, Lat.] Aftringent ; apt 

A to bind. A Di# 

$TRI'DE. ad. m a and fride.] With the legs open. 

To lay —— arms 5 ; | * 
de.  Hudibras. 


Their modeſty, and ride 
I faw a place, where the Rhone is ſo ſtraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may ſtand affride upon both at once. Boyle. 
— adj. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bearing or having 
rs. Die. 


AsT&1'GEROUS. adj. [aſtriger, Lat.] Carrying ftars. Di#. 
To ASTRINGE. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] To — by con- 
traction ; to make the parts draw together. 

Tears are cauſed by a contraction of ſpirits of the brain ; 
which contraction, by conſequence, aftr inzeth the moiſture of 
the brain, and thereby ſendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

a&5Tx&1!NGENCY, =. [from fringe.) The 
contracting the parts of the body; oppoſed to 
of relaxation. 

Aſtriction prohibiteth diſſolution ; as, in medicines, aftrin- 
gents inhibit putrefaction, and, by aſtringency, ſome ſinall Ning. 


power 


uty of oil of vitriol will keep freſh water from 
Bacon's 
Acid, acrid, auſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, 


Nat. Hiſt. 


d bit! by their affrm- 
gency, create horrour, that is, ſtimulate the fibres. Arbuthy. 


A3TRIUNGENT. adj. [aftringens, Lat. 
ing ; oppoſed to laxative : it is 
which ſeem to contract the mouth. 

Aftringent medicines are binding, which act by the aſperity of 
their particles, . corrugate on and 
R them draw up cloſer. Nancy. 

myrobalan hath of contrary natures, for it i 
feet and yet aftringent. m thn 


As TNA DIE. adv. [from aand frraddle.) With one's legs 
[45redyan®, the ankle, or ankle-bone.) 


Builder's Die. 
confuſion, which is the reſult 
of quarter rounds of the afragai, and I know not how many 

 SpeHator. 
A'5T%AL. adj. [from aſtrum, Lat.] Starry; relating to the 


A'sTrxOLABE. 2. /. [of are, and ag., to take.] 


AsTrO'LOGER. 2. / [aſtro 


wer of AsTRO'NOMER. =. 


=. 


The juice is very affringent, and therefore of flow motion. 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

What diminiſheth ſenſible perſpiration, encreaſeth the inſen- 
fible ; for that reaſon a ſtrengthening and aſtringent diet often 
conduceth to this purpoſe. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 


A'STROGRAPHY. #./. [from argwand yeatw.] The ſcience 


of deſcribing the ſtars. _ 
1. An 
inſtrument chiefly uted for taking the altitude of the pole, 
the ſun or ſtars, at ſea. 2. A ſtereographick 9 4 
of the circles of the ſphere upon the plain of ſome great 
circle. . pro 
logus, Lat. rom ag an =. 
1. One that, ſuppoſing the influences of the ſtars to have 
a cauſal power, proſeſſes to foretell or diſcover events de- 
pending on thoſe influences. 2. It was anciently uſed 
for one that underſtood or explained the motions of the 
planets, without including prediction. 
(r.) Not unlike that which affrologers call a conjunction of 
planets, of no very benign aſpect the one to the other. Morton. 
A ha ius is the gift of nature : it depends on the in- 
Gs 8s fay the aflrologers : on the organs of the 
body, ſay the naturaliſts ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
fay the divines, both chriſtians and heathens. . 
Aftrologers, that future fates foreſhe w. Pope. 
I never heard a finer ſatire againſt la than that of aftro- 
logers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a fuit 
2 and whether to the advantage of nn 
t. 7. 
2.) A worth er, b ive glaſſes, hath found 
in D ö eee "ge Raleigh. 


AsTrOLO'GIAN. =. /. [from aftrology.] The ſame with 


aſtrologer. | 
The twelve houſes of heaven, in the form which afrologians 


uſe. Camden. 
The ſtars, they ſay, cannot diſpoſe, 

No more than can the aftrologian. Hudibras. 

AsTRrOLO'GICAL. ; adj. [from aftrolegy.) 1. Profeſſing 

AsTROLO'GICK. aſtrology 2. Relating to aſtrology. 


(1.) Some ſeem a little 
places of malign influence. 
No ict wizard honour 


cal, as when they warn us 
Wotton. 
ins, 


Who has not oft been baniſh'd, or in chains. Dryden. 
(2.) Aftrological prayers ſeem to me to be built on as good 

reaſon as the predictions. Stillingfleet. 
The 


poetical fables are more ancient than the aftrological in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Alexan- 
der the Great. Bentley. 


AsTROLO'GICALLY. adv. from aftrology.] In an aſtrologi- 


cal manner. 


To AsTRO'LoGIzE. v. 2. [from aſtrology.) To practice 


aſtrology. 


ASTRO'LOGY. =. / [aftrologia, Lat.] The practice of 


foretelling things by the knowledge of the ſtars; an art 
now generally exploded, as irrational and falſe. 

I know the learned think of the art of affrolagy, that the ſtars 
do not force the actions or wills of men. Swift. 
. [from agew, a ſtar, and wwu®-, a 
rule or law.] One that ſtudies the celeſtial motions, and 
the rules by which they are governed. 

The motions of factions under kings, ought to be like the 
motions, as the affronomers ſpeak of, in the inferiour orbs. Bacon. 
s no longer doubt of the motion of the planets 


about the ſug. Locke. 
The old and new aſtronomers in vain 
Attempt the heay'nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 


Binding; contract- AsTRONo0 MIiCAL. } adj. [from aftronomy.] Belonging to 
d "gs Lohr /=." AsTRONOMICK. | PR] MY 


aitronomy. 
Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
ſun's progreſs through the zodiack, they regiſtrate and ſet them 
down in their aftronomical canons. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Can he not paſs an <> line, 

Or dreads the th imaginary , 
That he ſhould ne er advance 4, - ev ? 


U 2 


Blackmore, 


1 


AsTrONoO'/mICALLY. adv. [from aſfronamical.] In an 
aſtronomical manner. 

ASTRONOMY. „/ [argorpia, from argv, a ſtar, and 
»%u@-, a law, or rule. ] A mixed mathematical ſcience, 
teaching the knowledge of the celeſtial bodies, their 
magnitudes, motions, diſtances, periods, eclipſes, and 
order. Pythagoras taught that the earth and planets turn 
round the ſun, which ſtands immoveable in the center. 
From the time of Pythagoras, affronomy ſunk into neglect, 
till it was revived by the Piolemys, kings of Egypt; and 
the Saracens brought it from Africa to Spain, and reſtor- 
ed this ſcience to Europe. | Chambers. 

To this muſt be added the underſtanding of the globes, and 
the principles of geometry and aftronomy. Conley. 

A'sTrOSCOPY. n. , ſar, a ſtar, and cri, to view.] 
Obſervation of the ſtars. Dis. 

A's TxO-THEOLOGY, . / [from , a ſtar, and 7heolo- 
gia, divinity.) Divinity founded on the obſervation of 
the celeſtial] bodies. 

That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions of 
the terraqueous globe, not of the ſun, I ſhew in the preface of 
my Aftre-Theoclozy. Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 

Asvu'nper. adv. [arundnan, Sax] Apart; ſeparately ; 


not together. 
Two indire& lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
further they go a/under. S enſer on Ireland. 


Senſe thinks the planet ſpheres not much aſunder, 
What tells us then their diftance is fo far? 
Greedy hope to find 

His with, and beſt advantage, us aſunder. 
The fall'n archangel, envious of our 
Seeks hid advantage to betray us worſe ; 
Which, when aſunder, will not prove too hard, 
For both together are each other's Dryden. 
Borne far aſunder by the tides of men, 
Like adamant and ſteel they meet again. Dryd. Fab. 
All this metallick matter, both that which continued aſunder, 
and in ſingle corpuſcles, and that which was amaſſed and con- 
creted into nodules, ſublided. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
AsY'Lum. n./. [Lat. &ovter, from a, not, and ovaiw, to 
pillage.] A place out of which he that has fled to it, 
may not be taken; a ſanctuary; a refuge; a place of 
retreat and ſecurity. | 
So facred was the church to ſome, that it had the right of an 
aſylum, or ſanctuary. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
AsY'MMETRY. n./. [from a, without, and ovuuigia, ſy m- 

metry.] 1. Contrariety to ſymmetry ; diſproportion. 2. 

This term is ſometimes uſed in mathematicks, for what 

is more uſually called incommenſurability ; when between 

two quantities there is no common meaſure. | 
(1.) The ah ries of the brain, as well as the deformities 
of the legs or | ug may be rectified in time. Grew. 
A'sYMPTOTE. n./. [from a, priv. cu, with, and e, to fall; 
which never meet; incoincident.] A/ymprotes are right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer to ſome curve ; but 
which, though they and their curve were infinitely con- 
tinued, would never meet; and may be conceived as 
tangents to their curves at an infinite Ones. Chambers. 
Aſymptote lines, though may approach itill nearer toge- 

ge they are * * t leaſt aſſignable diſtance, 4 

being ſtill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew. 
Asymy TOTICAL. adj. [from a/ymptote.| Curves are ſaid 

to be ahmptetical, when they continually approach, with- 
gut a poſſibility of meeting. 


ASY NDETON. n. /. | aouwd\lov, of a, priv. and owdiw, to 
bind together]! A figure in grammar, when a conjunc- 
tion copulative is omitted in a ſentence; as in went, vidi, 
vici, & is left out. | 


Ar. prep. [zt, Saxon.) I. At before a place, notes the 
nearneſs of the place; as, a man is at the houſe before he 
is in it. 2. At before a word ſignifying time, notes the co- 
exiſtence of the time with the event; the word time is 


Dawies. 


Paradiſe Loft. 


4 1 


ſometimes included in the adjective: we commonly ſay 


at a minute, at an hour, o day, in a month. 3. 4, 
before a caſual word ſignifies nearly the ſame as a5 
noting that the event accompanies or immediately ſyc. 
ceeds the action of the cauſe. 4. At before a ſuperlative 
adjective implies in the fate ; as, at beſt, in the ſtate of 
moſt perfection, &c. 5. At before a perſon, is ſeldom uf. 
ed otherwiſe than ludicrouſly ; as, he longed to be at him 
that is, to attack him. 6. At before a ſubſtantive ſome. 
tives fignifies the particular condition or circumitanees of 
the perion ; as, at peace, in a ſtate of peace. 7. At be. 
fore a ſubſtantive ſometimes marks employment or atten. 
tion. 8. At is ſometimes the ſame with furniſhed with, 
after the French a. g. At ſometimes notes the place 
where any _ is, or acts. 10. Mt ſometimes anita in 
conſequence of, 11. At marks ſometimes the effect pro- 
ceeding from an af. 12. At ſometimes is nearly the 
ſame as in, noting ſituation ; as, he was at the bottom, or 
top of the hill. 13. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, 
like on. 14. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the power of, 
or obedient to. 15. At ſometimes notes the relation 4 
man to an action. 16. At ſometimes imports the manner 
of an action. 17. A, like the French chez, means ſome- 
times application to, or dependence on. 18. At all. In any 
manner ; in any degree. | 
1.) This cuſtom continued among many, to ſay their pray- 
2 5 fountains. n 2 , Stilkngh, 
(2.) We thought it at the very firſt a ſign of cold affection. 

Hooker 


How t to deſert him, and at laſt 
To heap ingratitude on worthieſt deeds. Milton. 
At the ſame time that the ſtorm beats upon the whole ſpe - 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. Addiſon. 
We made no efforts at all, where we could have moſt wea- 
kened the common enemy, and, at the fame time, enriched 


ourſelves. Swift, 
(-3) At his touch, 
Such ſanctity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, 
They preſently amend. - Shakeſp. Mach. 
O fir, when he ſhall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, | 
Ev'n at this news he dies. Shak. King Jobn. 
Much at the fight was Adam in his heart 
Diſmay'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
High o'er their heads a moul ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaft. Dryden. 
(4.) Conſider any man as to his perſonal powers, they are 
not great; for, at eſt, they muſt ſtil! be limited. South. 
We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertain life, 
ſhort at the longeſt, — arihe bad. Temple. 
(6.) Under pardon, 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 
Than prais'd for harmleſs mildneſs. Shakeſþ. 


It bringeth the treaſure of a realm into a few hands : for the 
uſurer being at certainties, and others at uncertainties, at the 
end of the game moſt of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 

Hence walk'd the fiend at large in ſpacious field. Milton. 
The reſt, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 


——_ in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed. Dryd. Virg. 
ſerted, at his utmoſt need, 
By thoſe his former bounty fed. Dry4. St. Cæcilia. 
What hinder d either in their native foil, 
At eaſe to reap the harveſt of their toil. Dryd. Fab. 
Wiſe men are ſometimes over-borne, when are taken at 
a diſadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 
Theſe have been the maxims they have been guided by : take 


One man manages four horſes at once, and leaps from the 
back of another at full ſpeed. Pope's Eſſay on Homer's Battles. 
They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but purſue me to 
my very dreams. Sqft. 
(J.) We find ſome arrived to that ſottiſhneſs, as to own 
roundly what they would be at. South. 


r 
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find the doctor to his patient? A lit- but rationally, he could not however be a practical 
__- he 2 again rx with a pray 2 your atheiſt, nor live without God in this world. South. 
Atheiſt, uſe thine eyes, 


body. L Eftrange. gg = cl . 
But ſhe who well enough knew what, And having view'd the order of the ſkies, 
Before he ſpoke, he would be at, Think, if thou canſt, that matter blindly hurl'd, 
Pretended not to apprehend. ' Hudibras, Without a guide, ſhould frame this wond'rous world. Creech, 
The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. No atheift, as ſuch can be a true friend, an affectionate re- 
($.) Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, lation, or a loyal ſubject. ; Bentley. 
And make him naked foil a man af arms. Shateſp. A'TyeisT. adj. Atheiſtical; denying God. 
(9-) Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Shak. Nor ſtood unmindſul Abdiel to annoy 
He that in 3 at the heart, 1 he The athcift crew. Milton's Par. Loft. 
t not at all of a circulation; yet made he the firſt true ArEISTICAL. adj. [from atheift.) Given to atheiſm ; 
towards the diſcovery. Grew. impious. 
To all you ladies now at land Men are atheiftical, becauſe are firſt vicious, and queſ- 
We men @ ths ladite, . Buckburfl. tion the truth of chriſtianity, they hate the praflice. | 
Of forms &f fon, and wravels on the there. Pope. Atuzr'sTICaLLY. adv. [from atheiftical.] In an atheiſti · 


(r0.) Impeachments at the proſecution of the houſe of com- 


: —_ ; cal manner. 
mons, have received their determinations in the houſe of lords. Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great ſinner talk. 


Hale. — * 
(11.) Reſt in this tomb, rais'd at thy huſband's coft. Dryden, be iealtg, and ſcoff profanely at religion, ſhould, inſtead of 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon this occaſion. vindicating the truth, tacitly approve the (cofter ? South, 
f I entreat ſuch as are atheiftically. inclined, to conſider theſe. 
things. Til lot ſam. 


. Addiſon. 
. by recfoning, ——— ATHELSTICALNES,. x. /; [from atheiftical.] The quality 
(12.) She hath been known to come at the head of theſe raſ- of being atheiſtical. 


cals, and beat her lover. Swift, Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and atherflicalneſ;. 
(13.)——— Others, with more helpful care, + Hammond Fundamental:.. 
Cry'd out aloud, Beware, brave * , ! ATrer'sTICx, adj. [from atheift.] Given to atheiſm. 
At this he tumn'd, and, as the bull drew near, This argument demonſtrated the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
Shunn'd, and receiv'd him on his pointed ſpear. Dryden, convinced all atherftick gainſayers. Ray on the Creation. 


(14.) But thou of all the kings, Jove's care below, A'THEL, Ar ELIN q, Abel, and ZETHEL, from; adel, no- 
Art leaſt at my command, and — foe. — ble, Germ.] So /Zthelred is noble for counſel ; Fthelard, 


| (15.) To make pleaſure the vehicle of health, is a dc a noble genius; AEthelbert, eminently noble; Aithelward, 
tin oe _ 8 —y F — a noble protector. Gibſon's Camd. 
Len r 0 00906. aff. [Hh] Atkeifiich 4 godleks 
Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan mole, Thy father, who is holy, wite and pure, 
At once comes tumbling down. Dryden's Aneid. — _ 2 * or . a 
(17.) The. worſt authors might endeavour to pleaſe us, and THE Be ; 8 courts. . Paradiſe R-g.. 
in that endeavour deſerve ſomething at our hands. Pope. OMA. . J. [avigupa, from a34yga, pap or pulle.] 
(18.) Nothing more true than what you once let fall, A ſpecies of wen, which neither cauſes pain, diſcolours 
Moſt women have no characters at 3 Pope. the ſkin, nor yields eafily to the touch. 
ArABAL. =, / A kind of tabour uſed by the Moors. If the matter forming them, reſembles milk curds, the tu- 
Children ſhall beat our atabals and drums, mour is called atheroma ; if it be like honey, meliceris ; and if 
And all the noiſy trades of war no more compoſed of fat, or a ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryden's Don Sebaftian, ATHERO'MaTOUS. adj. | from atheroma. ] Having the 
ATARAXTA. J n. . [aragaiia.) Exemption from vexa- qualities of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 
A'TARAXY. tion; tranquillity. Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 
The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equiponderous neutrality, Viſem. Surgery. 
as the only means to their ataraxia, and freedom from paſſionate AT HAST. adv. [from @ and thirff.] Thirſty ; in want of 
diſturbances. Glanwville's Scepfis, drink. 
Arg. The preterite of eat. See To Ear. With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; 


And by his fide, his ſteed the y forage ate. Spenſer. And, when athirfl, reſtrain em from the flood. Dryden. 

Even our firſt parents ate themſelves out of paradiſe ; and ATHLE'TICK. adj. | from athleta, Lat. a, a wreitler.] 

Job's children junketted and feaſted together often. South. 1. Belonging to wreſtling. 2. Strong of body; vigorous ; 
AT. HA'NOR. 1. J. [a chymical term, borrowed from luſty; robuſt. 

avargl®- ; or, as others think, um.] A digeſting fur- * Seldom ſhall one fee in rich families that athletict ſound- 

nace, to keep heat for ſome time; ſo that it may be aug- $ and vigour ct conſtitution, which is ſeen in cottages, where 


mented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, by opening or ſhutting nature is cook, and neceſſity caterer. South. 
ſome apertures made on purpoſe with flides over them, Science diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from one of thoſe ath- 
called regiſters. wincy. letick brutes, whom undeſervedly we cali heroes. Dryden. 
ATHEISM. #./. [from atheift, It is only of two ſyllables ATHWA'RT. prep. [from @ and thwart.) 1. Acrols ; tranſ- 
in poetry.] The diſbelief of a God. verſe to any thing. 2. Through: this is not proper. 
God never wrought miracles to convince atheiſm, becauſe his (1.) Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, by giving 
ordinary works convince it. f Bacon. out a purpoſe to break his bridge athwart the Helleſpont. 
It is the common intereſt of mankind, to puniſh all thoſe who Bacon's Eſſcys. 
would feduce men to atheiſm. Tillatſan. Execrable ſhape ! 
ATHEIST. ». F 3%-, without God.] One that denies —Thatdar'ſt, thou grim and terrible, advance 
the exiſtence of God. Thy milcreated front athwart my way. Parad. Loft. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives (2.) Now, athwvart the terrors that thy vow 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, Has planted round thee, thou appear ſt more fair. Acldiſon. 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their tame, ArhwA AT. ady. à torr, 1. In a manner vexatious and 
Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the ſmiles perplexing ; croſsly. 2. Wrong: @ zravers. 
Of theſe fair atherfts. Milton's Par. Loft. 1 All athwart there came 


— 
Though he were really a ſpeculative atheiſt, yet if he would A poſt from Wales, loaden with heavy news, Shakeſp. 
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42.) The babby beats the nurſe, 
Goes all decorum. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
ATL. adv. [from a and ztilt.) 1. In the manner of a 
tilter ; with the action of a man making a thruſt at an an- 
tagoniſt, 2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted be- 
hind, to make it run out. 
1.) In the city Tours, 
Thou ran'{t atilt, in honour of my love, 
And itol ſt away the ladies hearts from France. 
To run ati/t at men, and wield 


and quite athwart 


Shakeſd. 


Their naked tools in open field. Hudibras. 
(2.) Such a man is always atilt ; his favours come hardly 
from him. Spefator. 


Aras. n. / 1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably 
from a picture of Atlas ſupporting the heavens, prefixed 
to ſome collection. 2. A large ſquare folio ; ſo called 
from theſe folios, which, containing maps, were made 
large and ſquare. 3. Sometimes the ſupporters of a build- 
ing. 4. A rich kind of filk or ſtuff made for womens 
clothes. ; 

(4.) I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlaſſes with 
gold and ſilver, or without. Spectator. 

A'TMoOsPHE «Et. 2 / [aru®>, vapour, and Face; a ſphere.] 

The exteriour of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmoſphere ; a light, thin, fluid, or ſpringy body, that encom- 
paſles the ſolid earth on all ſides. 

Immenſe the whole excited atmoſphere 


Impetuous ruſhes o'er the ſounding world. Thomſon. 


ATwmosPHat'rical. adj. [from atmoſphere.) Conſiſting of 


the atmoſphere ; belonging to the atmoſphere. 
We did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmoſpbe- 
rical cylinder, as a part of the weight reſiſted. oyle. 
ATOM. . / [atomus, Lat. arop®-.] 1. Such a ſmall par- 
ticle as cannot be phyſically divided; and theſe are the 
firſt rudiments, or the component parts of all bodies. 
Quincy. 2. Any thing extremely imall. 
(1.) Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms, becauſe, 
reaton of their perfect ſolidity, they were really indiv iſible. Ray. 
See plaſtick nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 
(2.) It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to reſolve the 6t1- 
ons of a lover. Shak. As you like it. 
ATo'miCal. adj. [from atom.] 1. Conſiſting of atoms. 
2. Relating to atoms. 
(1) Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in their continui- 
ties, than in powders and atomical diviſions. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
(2.) Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the atomical 
philoſophy. Bentley's Sermons. 
A'Tom1sT. ./ [from atom.) One that holds the atomical 
philoſophy, or doctrine of atoms. 
The atomifts, who define motion to be a paſſage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one ſynonymous 


word for another ? Locke. 
Now can judicious atomifts conceive, 
Chance to the ſun could his juſt impulſe give? Blackm. 


A'Touy. ./ An obſolete word tor atom. 
Drawn with a team of little atomzes, 
Athwart men's noſes, as they b aileep. Shakeſf. 


To ATONE. . #. [from at one, as the etymologiſts re- 
mark, to be at one, is the ſame as ts be in 3 This 


A T R 


The intention of a man of weight and worth, or 
— Flom atones for the uneaſineſs produced 9 bis grov 
tations. 
Let thy ſublime meridian courſe _ 
For Mary's ſetting rays atone : 
Our luſtre, with redoubled force, 
Muſt now proceed from thee alone. Prix. 
His — ſword {hus* veins imbru'd ; 
The murd'rer fell, blood aton'd for blood. Pore. 
To ATO'NE. v. 4. 1. To reduce to concord. 2. To ex. 


patiate ; to anſwer for. 
(1.) If any contention aroſe, he knew none fitter to be their 
j to atone and take up their but himſelf. Drumm. 
(2.) Soon ſhould yon rs ceaſe their haughty ftrife, 
Or each atone his guilty-love with life. Pope. 
ATto'NeMENnT. 2. / [from atone.] 1. Agreement; con- 
cord. 2. Expiation ; expiatory equivalent: with for. 
(1.) He ſeeks to make atonement 
Between the duke of Glo'ſter and your brothers. \ 
(2.) And the Levites were purified, and Aaron made an 
atonement for them to cleanſe them. Numbers. 
ror font is not — atonement for the writers, that they 
$ ty to vernment, and ſprinkle ſome arguments 
3 of the diflenters, and, under the ſhelter of 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of all piety and 
virtue Swift. 


Locke. ATo'e. adv. [from @ and p.] On the top; at the top. 
; 4 | 


Atop whereof but far more rich, 
The work as of a kingly palace - gate. Par. Loft, 
What is extracted by water from coffee is the oil, which often 


ſwims ate of the decoction. Arbuthnot on Alim, 


ATRABILA KAN, adj. [from atra bilis, black choler.] Me- 


8 * z replete with black choler. 
atrabilarian conſtitution, or a black, viſcous, pitc 
conſiſtence of the fluids, makes all fecretions er w 


ing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ATRABILA'RIOUS. adj. [from arra bilis, black choler.] 
Melancholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due ion of ſerum, or finer 
and more volatile parts, is artrabilarious ; whereby it is render- 
ed groſs, black, unctuous, and earthy. Quincy. 

rom this black aduſt ſtate of the blood, they are atrabilari- 
o. buthnot on Air. 


ATKkAaBILA'RIOUSNESS. #. /. [from atrabilarious.] Tune 
ſtate of being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 


ATRAME'NTAL. adj. [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; 


black. 

If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramental and de- 
nigrating condition lodgeth, it will ſeem eſpecially to lie in the 
more fixed ſalt thereof. rown's Fulg. Err. 

Say has adj. ¶ from atramentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; 
ack. 

Jam not ſatisfied, that thoſe black and atramentous ſpots, 
which ſeem to repreſent them, are ocular. Brown. 

ATRO'CIOUS. %. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in a high de- 
gree ; enormous ; horribly criminal. 

An advocate 1s neceſſary, and therefore audience ought not to 
be denied him in defending cauſes, unleſs it be an atrocious of- 
fence. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 

ATRO'ciousLyY. adv. [from atrocions. | in an atrocious 
manner ; with great wickedneſs. 

ATro'ciousNEss. =. J. [from arrecious.] The quality of 
being enormouſly criminal. 


derivation is much confirmed by the following paſſage of ATro'ciTy. n. /* [atrecitas, Lat.] Horrible wickednels ; 


Shakeſpeare, and appears to be the ſenſe till retained in 
Scotland.] 1. To agree; to accord. 2. To ſtand as an 
equivalent for ſomething ; and particularly uſed of ex- 
piatory ſacrifices ; with the particle for before the thing 
for which ſomething elſe is given. 
(1.) He and Auhdius tan no more atone, _ 
Than violenteſt contrariety. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
(2.) From a mean ſtock the pious Decii came; 
Yet ſuch their virtues, that their loſs alone, 


For Rome and all our legions did alone. Dryd. Juv. 


exceſs of wickedneſs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a aſtoniſhment of the 

very horrour and atrocity of the fact in a chriſtian court. Wotton. 

They defired juſtice might be done upon offenders, as the 

atrocity of their crimes deferved. Clarendon. 

A'TROPHY. 1. J. LArgepia.] Want of nouriſhment ; a diſ 

eaſe in which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute 
to the ſupport of the body. 

— — Pining atrof by, 
Maraſmus, and wide - waſting peitilence. 


Milton. 


1 
mouths of the lacteal be ſhut viſcid mucus, 
in Thich caſe the chyle paſſeth by ſtool, SD en fied fan? 


an atrophy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
7; AT IA'CH. v. a. [attacher, Fr.) 1. To arreſt; to take 
or apprehend by commandment or writ. Cowe!. 2. Some- 
times with the particle of, but not in preſent uſe. 3. To 
ſeize in a judicial manner. 4. To lay hold on, as by 

wer. 5 To win ; to gain over ; to enamour, 6. To 


fix to one's intereſt, 

(1.) Eftſoons the » Which on his ſtate did wait, 
Attach'd that traitor falſe, and bound him ftrait. Spenſer. 
The Tower 1 that if — — (none cc 

ight, without ſuſpicion or noiſe, attached. 

e | Bacon's Henry VII. 
— Bohemia greets you, 
Deſires you to attach his ſon, who has 

His dignity and duty both caſt off. Sbaleſp. 


(2.) Vou, lord archbiſhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 


8 Sbaleſp. 
attach d the heart 
2 FOR Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(6. e great and rich depend on thoſe whom their power 
or 2 wealth attaches to them. Rogers. 


ATTA'CHMENT. #. /, [attachment, Fr.) 1. Adherence ; 
fidelity. 2. Attention; regard. 3. An apprehenfion of 
a man to bring him to anſwer an action; and ſometimes it 
extends to his moveables. 4. Foreign attachment, is the 
attachment of a foreigner's goods found within a city, to 
ſatisfy creditors within a city. 

(1.) The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to their own 


country. Addiſon. 
(2.) The Romans burnt this laſt fleet, which is another mark 
of their ſmall attachment to the ſea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To ATTACK. v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] 
my ; oppoſed to defence. 2. To impugn in any manner, 
as with fatire, confutation, calumny ; as, the declaimer 
attacked the tation of his adverſaries. 
(1.) The front, the rear 
Attack, while Y'vo thunders in the center. __ 
Thoſe that attack, generally get the viRory, though with diſ- 
advantage of ground. Caine . Campaigns. 


ATTa'cx. 3. from the verb.] An aſſault upon an enemy. To Ar rA INT. v. a. [artenter, Fr.] 


Hector oppoſes, and continues the attack; in which Sarpedon 

makes the firſt breach in the wall. Pope's Thad. 
————— If appris'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up. | Thomſon. 


I own "twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me back, 
To make that hopeleſs, ill-advis'd attack. Young. 
ATTa'CxER. 2. /. [from attach.) The perſon that attacks. 
To ATTAIN. v. a. [arteindre, Fr. attineo, Lat.] 1. To 
gain; to procure ; to obtain. 2. To overtake; to come 
up with: a ſenſe now little in uſe. 3. To come to; to 
enter 1 * 4 To reach; to equal. 
(1.) Is he wiſe who to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it ? Tulotſon. 
All the nobility here could not attain the fame favour as 
Wood did. | Swift, 
(2.) The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottiſh king, 
and to have given him battle; but not attaining him in time, 2 
down before the caſtle of Aton. Bacon. 
(3.) Canaan he now attains ; I ſee his tents 
Pitch'd above Sichem. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(.] So the firſt precedent, if it be good, is ſeldom attained 
by imitation. Bacon. 
„ ArrA“Ix. v. 2. 1. To come to a certain ſtate : with 
wy 1 To arrive at. | 
1.) Milk will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a cream, and a more 
ſerous liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the higheſt 
degree of acidity, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


down. 
ATTxa'iNABLE. adj. [from attain.) That which may be 


he is perſuaded is certain and att 


value enough. 
ATTA'tNABLENEss. 2. from artainable.] The quality of 


ATTa'inMENT. 2. / [from attain.] 


1. To aſſault an ene- 


3 


(2.) Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high; 1 
can not attain unto it. Pſal. cxxxax. 6. 
To have knowledge in moſt objects of contem is what 
the mind of one man can hardly attain unto: Locke. 


Arra'ix. 3. , [from the verb.] The thing attained ; at- 


tainment: a word not in uſe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moſt ſplendid terrene attams, are 
akin to that which to-day is in the ficld, and to-morrow is cut 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 


rocurable. 
ly neglects the * 


attained ; 
He wil 


unſpeakable „which 
b oy Por 


None was propoſed that K» 


being attainable. 
Perſons become often enamoured of outward beauty, without 


to attaint 2 is enemies. Bacon. 
2.) So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 

He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakeſp. 
1. That which is at- 
tained ; acquiſition. 2. The act or power of attaining. 

(1.) We diſpute with men that count it a attainment to 
be able to talk much, and little to the purpoſe. Glan ville. 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfection of 
the univerſe. Grew, 

(2.) The Scripture muſt be ſufficient to imprint in us the cha- 
rater of all things neceſſary for the attainment of eternal life. 


. Hooker. 
Education in extent, more large, of time ſhorter, and of at- 


tainment more certain. Milton. 
Government is an art above the attainment of an ordin 
ius. South. 
If the ſame actions be the inſtruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happineſs, they would nevertheleſs fail 
in the attainment of this laſt end, if they proceeded from a de- 
fire of the firſt. Addiſon. 
The great care of God for our ſalvation muſt appear in the 
concern he expreſſed for our attainment of it. Rogers. 
1. To diſgrace; to 
cloud with ignominy. 2. To attaint 1s —— uſed 
for ſuch as are found guilty of ſome crime or offence, and 
eſpecially of felony or treaſon. A man is attainted two 
ways, by appearance, or by proceſs. Attainder by ap- 
arance is by confeſſion, battle, or verdict. Confeſſion 
1s double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the pri- 
ſaner, upon his indictment read, being aſked guilty or not 
guilty, anſwers Guilty, never putting himſelf upon the 
verdict of the jury. The other is before the coroner or 
ſanctuary, where he, upon his confeſſion, was in former 
times conſtrained to abjure the realm ; which kind is called 
attainder by abjuration. Attainder by battle is, when the 
party appealed, and chooſing to try the truth by combat 
rather than by jury, is vanquiſhed. Attainder by verdict 
is, when the priſoner at the bar, anſwering to the indict- 
ment not guilty, hath an inqueſt of life and death paſling 
upon him, and is by the verdi& pronounced guilty. At- 
tainder by proceſs is, where a party flies, and is not found 
till five times called publickly in the county, and at laſt 
outlawed upon his default. Cove. 3. To taint; to cor- 
rupt. 
x.) His warlike ſhield 
Was all of diamond perfect pure and clean, 
For ſo exceeding ſhone his gliſtering ray, 
That Pheœbus' golden face it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay, 


Fairy Quren, 


. 


-hould be attainted, but a parliament muſt be called. 
I muſt offend before I be attainted. ; 
(3.) My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paiſion of inflaming love. Sbaleſp. 

ArraNT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. Any thing injurious; 
as illneſs, wearineſs. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 2. Stain; 
ſpot ; taint. 3. In horſemanſhip. A blow or wound on 
the hinder feet of an horſe. Farrier's Die. 

(1.) Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 
But freſhly looks, and overbears attaint 
With chearful ſemblance. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
(2.) No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe of ; nor 
any man an attaint, but he carries ſome ſtain of it. Shakejp. 

ATTa'ixTURE. n. [from attaint.) Legal cenſure ; re- 

proach ; imputation. 
Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs's wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphry's fall. Shakeſp. 

To ATTAMINATE. v. a. [attamino, Lat] To corrupt; to 
ſpoil. 

ToATTEMPE nt, v.a. [ attempers, Lat.] 1. To mingle; towea- 
ken by the mixture of ſomething elſe; to dilute. 2. To 
ſoften ; to mollify. 3. To mix in juſt proportions ; to 
regulate. 4. To fit to ſomething elſe. 

(1.) Nobility attempers ſovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 
people ſomewhat aſide from the line royal. Bacon. 

Attemp 


rd ſuns ariſe, 

Sweet-beam'd, and ſhedding oft thro” lucid clouds 

A pleafing calm. ; Thomſon. 
(2.) His early providence could likewiſe have attempered his 


mature therein. Bacon. 
Thoſe {ſmiling eyes, attemp ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. Pope. 


(3. ) She to her gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, 

Atem er' d, goodly, well for health and for delight. Spenſer. 

(A.) Phemius ! let acts of gods and heroes old, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 
To ATTY% MPERATE. v. 4. [attempero, Lat.] To propor- 
tion to ſomething. 

Hope muſt be proportioned and attemjerate to the promiſe; if 
it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour and 
tympany of hope. Hammond Prad. Catechiſm. 

To ATTEMPT. v. 4. | attenter, Fr.] 1. To attack; to in- 
vade ; to venture upon. 2. To try ; to endeavour. 
(1.) — He flatt ring his diſpleaſure, 

Tript me behind, got praiſes of the king, 

For him attempting who was ſelt- ſubdu d. 

Who, in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man; with ſtrength entire, and free-will, arm d. Milton. 

| (2.) I have nevertheleſs attempted to ſend unto you, for the 

renewing of brotherhood and friendſhip. 1 Mac. xii. 17. 


To ATTE'mPT. v. . To make an attack. 
I have been ſo hardy to attem t upon a name, which amon 
ſome is yet very ſacred. Glanqille's Scepfis. 
Horace his monſter with woman's head above, and fiſhy ex- 
treme below, an{wers the ſhape of the ancient Syrens that at- 
tempted upon Ulyſles, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Arreur r. n./ [from the verb.] 1. An attack. 2. An 


eſſay ; an endeavour. 
(1.) If we be always 
long live in peace and quietneſs, without any attempts upon us. 


Shakeſp. 


Bacon. 
(2.) Alack! I am afraid, they have awak'd ; : 
And tis not done; th' attempt, and not the deed, 
Confonnds us. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


He would have cry'd ; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement ty'd his tongue, and ſtopp'd th" attempt. Dryden. 


I ſubjoin the following aftemtt towards a natural hiſtory of 
Wecodward on Foffils. 
ATTE'MPTABLE. adj. [from attempt.] Liable to attempts 


foſſils. 


or att cks. 


The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wiſe, 


and leſs attemptable than the rareſt of our ladies. 


d to receive an enemy, we ſhall 


1 


(2.) Were it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor y- felon Ar TEMTT EY. . [from attempt. 
penſer 
Shateſp 


1. The perſon that 


attempts ; an invader. 2. An endeavourer. 
(1.) The Son of God, with ike force endu'd 


Againſt th' attempter of thy Father's throne. itcn, 
(2.) You are no factors for or treaſure, but diſintereſted 
attemfters for the univerſal . Glan villes Sce' ſit. 


To ATTEND. v. a. [attendre, Fr. attends, Lat.] 1. To 
regard; to fix the mind upon. 2. To wait on; to accom- 
pany as an inferiour. 3. To accompany as an enemy. 
4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 5. To accom- 

any; to be appendant to. 6. To expect. This ſenſe is 
rench. 7. To wait on, as on a charge. 8. To be con- 
ſequent to. 9. To remain to; to await ; to be in ſtore for. 
10. To wait for inſidiouſſy. 11. To be bent upon any 


object. 12. To ſtay for. 
1.) The diligent pilot in a dangerous tempeſt doth not attend 
* unſkilful words of a paſſenger. oy Sidney. 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the ſtork, 
When neither is attended. 


(2.) — His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the em r in his court, 
(3.) He was at preſent enough to have ſtopped 
tended Waller in bis woitend — ition. 
(8.0 England is fo idly king d, 
Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically — 
That fear attends her not. Shakeſp. 
My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall attend | 
The El. of Rome. Addiſon's Cato. 
A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the ſtomach, 


attended with a fever. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(6.) So dreadful a tempeſt, as all the people attended therein 
the very end of the world, and j t-day. Raleigh's Hift. 


(7.) The fifth had charge ſick perſons to att 
And comfort thoſe in lors 2 which "mM Sfenſer. 
(8.) The duke made that unfortunate deſcent upon Rhee, 
which was afterwards attended with many unproſperous at- 
tempts. ; Clarendon. 
(9.) To him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that attends al 
men after this, the meaſures of good and evil are changed. Locke. 
(10.) Thy interpreter, full of deſpight, bloody as the hunter, 
attends thee at the orchard end. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
(11.) Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. Dryden. 
(12.) I died whiltt in the womb he ſtaid, 
Attending nature's law. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
I haſten to our own ; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates', and rich Croeſus' fate; 


Whom Solon wilely counſell'd to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. Creech, 
Three days I promis'd to attend my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. Dryden. 
To ATTE'ND. v. 2. 1. To yield attention. 2. To ſtay ; 


to delay. 3. To wait; to be within reach or call. 4. T. 
wait, as compelled by authority. 
(I.) But, thy relation now! for I attend, 
Pleas'd with thy words. Milton. 
Since man cannot at the ſame time attend to two objects, it 
ou employ your ſpirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you 
ve no room left tor ſenſual temptation. Taylor. 
(2.) — This firſt true cauſe, and laſt good end, 
She cannot here ſo well, and truly ſee ; 
For this per fection ſhe muſt yet attend, - 
Till to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Davies. 
Plant anemonies after the firſt rains, if you will have flowers 
very forward; but it is ſurer to attend till October. Evelyn. 
(3-) The charge thereof unto a covetous ſprite, 
Commaunded was, who thereby did attend 
And warily awaited. Fairy Queen. 
(4) - If any miniſter refuſed to admit a le&urer recommended 
by him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 


diſcharged till the houſes met again. Clarendon. 
ATTE'NDANCE. #. /. [attendance, 47 1. The act of wait- 
ing on another; or of ſerving. 2. Service, 3. The pei- 


ſons waiting ; a train. 4. Attention ; regard. . 5. Ex- 


Shakeſp. pectation: a ſenſe now out of uſe. 


K 


(1. — I dance attenda ce here, 
1 think the duke will not be ſpoke withal. Shakeſd. 


he, of whom theſe things are ſpoken, pertaineth to ano- 
— of which no = gave attendance at the altar. 


Heb. vii. 13. 
The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, was 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. 


— 


Clarendon. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
N Aw, = calls ſervants ? Shakeſd. King Lear. 
(3-) Attendance none ſhall need, nor train; where none 

Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thoſe two. Mi'ton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(4.) Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, 3 doctrine. 
1 Tim. iv. 13. 
(5. That which cauſeth bitterneſs in death, is the languiſhing 
attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. Hooker. 
ATTENDANT. adj. [ attendant, Fr.] Accompanying as ſub- 

ordinate. 


Other ſuns, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Loft. 
ATTENDANT. #. . 1. One that attends. 2. One that 
belongs to the train. 3. One that waits the pleaſure of 
another, as a ſuitor or agent. 4. One that is prelent at 
any thing. 5. [In law.] One that oweth a duty or ſervice 
to another ; or, after a fort, dependeth upon another. 
6. That which is united with another, as a concomitant 
or conſequent. 
(1.) I will be returned forthwith ; diſmiſs your attendont 
there : look it be done. Sbateſp. Othello. 
(2-) When ſome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whi firſt and mournful murmurs riſe 
Among the fad attendants. Dryden. 
(3-) I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for 
my meaning : to give an attendant quick diſpatch is a civility. 
Burnet's Theory. 
(4.) He was a conſtant attendant at all meetings relating to 


charity, without contributing. Swift. 
6.) — Govern well thy appetite, leſt ſin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death. Milton. 


They ſecure themſelves firſt from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill; the one being ſo cloſe an attend unt on the other, 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſever them. Decay of Piety. 

He had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, the attendant of noble 
ſpirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Poje. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or conſequents 


that will be concerned in a queſtion. Watts. 
ATTENDER. #. /. [from attend.) Companion ; aſſociate, 
The gyplies were there, 
Like hw to appear, 
With ſuch their attenders, 
As you thought offenders. Ben. Johnſ-x. 


ATTE'NT, adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive ; heed- 
ful; regardful. 
Now mine eyes ſhall be open, and mine ears attent unto the 
prayer that is made in this place. 2 Chron. vii. 15. 
What can then be leſs in me than deſire, 
To ſee thee, and approach thee, whoin 1 know, 
Declar'd the Son of God, to hear attent 
Thy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ? M.lton. 
Read your chapter in your prayers; little interruptions will 
make your prayers leſs tedious, and yourſelf more attent u 
them, . Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Being denied communication by their ear, their eyes are more 
vigilant, attent, and heedful. Holder. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of lei- 
ſure to apply their minds to ſuch a ſerious and attent conſidera- 
tion, South, 
ATTENTATES, n. . [attentata, Lat.) Proceedings in a 
court of judicature, pending ſuit, and after an inhibition 
1s decreed and gone out ; thoſe things which are done after 


an extrajudicial appeal, may likewiſe be ſtiled attentates. 


3h Avliffe. 
1e "TION. x. , [ attention, Fr.] The 
or _— the act of bending the mind upon any thing. 
or. I. 


A 3 


— They ſay the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shakeſ*. 
He ved nothing but ſilence, and figns of attention to 


what he would further tay. Bac :. 
But him the gentle angel by the hand ; 
Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd. Milton. 


By attention the ideas, that offer themſelves, are taken notice 
of, and, as it were, regiſtered in the memory. Loc te. 
Attention is a very neceſſary thing; truth doth not always 
ſtrike the ſoul at firſt light. Watts. 


ArTFNTIVE. adj. [from attent.] Hcedful ; regardful ; full 


of attention. 

Being moved with theſe and the like your effectual diſcourſes, 
whereunto we gave moſt attentive ear, till they entered even 
unto our ſouls. Hooker. 

I'm never merry when I hear ſweet muſick. 
The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

I ſaw moſt of them attentive to three Sirens, diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleaſure. Tatler. 

A critick is a man who, on all occaſions, is more attentive to 


what is wanting than what is preſent. Addiſon, 
Muſick's — can tame the furious beaſt; 
Can make the woif, or foaming boar, reſtrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted min, 
Attentive to the ſong. Prior. 


ATTE'NTIVELY. adv. from attentive.) Heedfully ; care- 


fully. 
Ik a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall fee Fortune; 
for though ſhe be blind, ſhe is not invi ible. Bacon. 
The cauſe of cola is a quick ſpirit in a cold body; as will ap- 
pear to any that ſhall attentively conſider of nature. Bacon. 


ATTE'NTIVENESS. 2. |trom a/tentive.| The ſtate of be- 


ing attentive ; heedfulneis ; attention. 
At the relation of the queen's deat, bravely corfeſſed and la- 
mented by the king, how attentivene/s wounded his davghter, 
Shale. Winter's Tale. 


ATTE'NUANT. adj. [attenuans, Lat.] What has the power 


of making thin, or diluting. 


To ATTE'NUATE. v. 2. fatrenuo, Lat.] To make thin, 


or ſlender: oppoſed to condenſe, or incraſſate, or thicken. 

The finer part belonging; to the juice of grapes, being attenu- 
ated and ſubtilized, was changed into an ardent ſpirit. Boy/e. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, net only diſſolves the ſhell, 
but alſo attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diſſolve or attenuate, and of al- 
kalies to precipitate or incraſſate. Newton's Of ticks. 
The ingredients are digeſted and atteruated by heat; they are 
ſtirred and conſtantly agitated by winds. Arduhbnot. 


ATTE'NUATE. adj. from the verb.] Made thin, or flender. 
72 


Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attexuate, which che cab 
doth congeal and coagulate. B.ico1. 


ATTENUA'T1ON. x. /. from oitenvote] The at of unkin 
I 


any thing thin or flender ; leflening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of a bell, the und 
will be according to the inward concave of the bell; wlurcas the 
eliſion or attenuation of the air, can be only between the hamicer 
and the outſide of the bell. Bacon. 


A'TTER. 2. / ſaten, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A 


word much uſed in Lincolnſhire. Skinner. 


To Ar TEST. b. a. | atteftor, Lat.] 1. To bear witneſs of; to 


witneſs. 2. To call to witneſs; to invoke as conſcious. 
(1.) Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, a!te/ed 
by particular pagan authors. Adidijon, 
(2.) The facred ſtreams, which heav'n's imperial fate 
Attefts in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 


ATrTE'sT. . /. [from the verb.] Witneſs ; teſtimony ; at- 


teſtat ion. 
The atteſi of eyes and ears. Shahkeſp. 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderftruck, th' exalted man, to whom 
Such high atteft was giv'o, a while ſurvey d 
With wonder. Paradiſe Regained. 


act of attending ArrEsTATIOR. 2. / [from are. Teſtimony ; witnets ; 


evidence. 


X 


3 


There remains a ſecond kind of perem orinels, of thoſe who 
can make no relation without an atteſſation of its certainty. 
Government of the Tongue. 
The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, will give at- 
tiflation to what I write, theſe are ſo obvious that I need i ot ſeek 
tor a compurgator. Woodward"s Nat. Hift. 
We may derive a probability from the at?eftation of wiſe and 
hone{t wen by word or writing, or the concurring witneſs of 
multitudes who have ſeen and known what they relate. Watts. 
7% Arr. . a. [attings, Lat.] To touch lightly or 
-entlv. . ; Dia. 
7, AYIIRE. z. a. [artirer, Fr.] To drels ; to habit; to 
array. 3 
Let it likewiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire 
With ſweet infuſion, and put you in mind 
Of that proud maid, whom now thoſe leaves attire, 
Proud Daphne. 25 Shenſer. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies; 
Finely attired in a robe of white. 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


With the linen mitre ſhall he be attired. Xvi. 4. 

— Now the ſappy boughs = 
Attire themſelves with blooms. Philips. 
ArT1i's s. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. Clothes; dreſs ; habit. 
2. In hunti The horns of a buck or ſtag. 3. In bo- 


ng. 
tany. The * of a plant is divided into three parts, 
the e:nnalement, the foliation, and the attire, which is ei- 
ther florid or ſemiform. Florid attire, called thrums or 
{aits, as in the flowers of marigold and tanſey, conſiſt 
lometimes of two, but commonly of three parts. The 
outer part is the floret, the body of which is divided at the 
top, like the cowſlip flower, into five diſtin parts. Se- 
miform attire conſiſts of two parts, the chives and apices ; 
one upon each attire. a ; Di. 
(x). It is no more diſgrace to Scripture to have left _ free 
to be ordered by the church, than for Nature to have left it to 
the wit of man to deviſe his own attire. Hooker. 
After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in ule among them. Davies an Ireland. 
Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hath coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. p. ii. 
And in this coarſe attire, which I now wear, 


With God and with the Muſes I confer. | Donne. 
W hen laviſh nature, wit her beft attire, 

Clu the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. Waller. 
I pats their — and ev'ry charming grace, 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is freſh within my mind. Dryden. 


ATTY t..n hom attire.] One that attires another; a 
| dre ſſe 2 Dia. 
NA'rTiTUuDE. . / (attitude, Fr. from atts, Ital.] The poſ- 
ture or action in which a ſtatve or pair ted figure is placed. 
Bernini wo Id have taken his epunun upon the beauty and 
attitude of a figure. Frier Dedication. 
They were famous orizinals that gave riſe to ſtatues, with the 
ſame air, poſture, and attitudes. Addiſon. 
ATT:'LLIENT, adj. aticilexs, Lat.] That which raiſes or 
litts up. | 
I Par firther take notice of the exquilite libration of the at- 
talent and deprunent muſcles. — Phyfico- Theology. 
Arron xt v. a. / | aitornatas, low Lat from tour, Fr. Celui 
qui vient a tour d antrui; qui aiterius vices ſubit ] 1. Such 
a perſon as by content, commandment, or requeſt, takes 
he:d, ſees, and t..kes upon him the charge of other mens 
buſineſs, in their abſence. Attorney is either general or 
{pecial : Attorney general is he that by general authority is 
appoicted to all our affairs or ſuits ; as the attorney general 
of the bing. which is nearly the ſame with Procarator 
Ce/aris in the Roman empire. Attorneys general are made 
cither by the king's letters patent, or by cur appointment 
before jultices in eyre, in open court. Attorney ſpecial or 
particular, is he that is employed in one or more caules 
particularly ſpecified. There are alſo, in reſpect of the 
divers courts, attorneys at large, and attorneys ſpecial, be. 
longing to this or that court only. Cowel. 2. It was an- 


ciently uſed for thoſe who did any buſiueſs for another , 


now only in law. 

(1.) Attorneys in common law, are nearly the ſame with proc. 
tors in the civil law, and ſolicitors in courts of equity. Attorney 
ſue out writs or proceſs, or commence, carry on, and defend 
actions, or other proceedings, in the names of other perſons, in 
the courts of common law. None are admitted to act without 
having ſerved a clerkſhip for five years, taking the proper oath, 
being enrolled, and examined by the judges. The attorney pe. 
neral pleads within the bar. To him come warrants for r 


out patents, pardons, &c. and he is the principal manager of 
law affairs of the crown. Chambers, 
I am a ſubject, 
And challenge law : attorneys are deny'd me, 
And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 


To mine inheritance. 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 


Shake, 


Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions. Sbaleſp. 
ſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. Pote, 
(2.) I will attend my huſband ; it is my office ; 
And will have no attorney but myſelf; 
And therefore let me have him home. Shakef\. 


To ArrolaxE Y. v. a [from the noun ; the verb is now not 
in uſe.] 1. To perform by proxy. 2. To employ as a 


roxy, 
(1.) Their encounters, though not perſonal, have been royally 


attormed with interchange of gifts. Shakeſp. 
(2.) As I was then ü 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſa, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am till 
Attormed to your ſervice. Shake(\. 


ATToO'RNEYSHIP. 2. J [from attorney.] The office of an 
attorney; proxy; vicarious agency. 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorney/trp. Shabeſp. 
ATTO'URNMENT. #./. [ attournement, Fr.] A yielding of 
the tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be 
his lord ; for, otherwiſe, he that . or obtaineth any 
lands or tenements of another, which are in the occupation 
of a third, cannot get poſſeſſion. Convel. 


To ATTRA CT. v. a. [attraho, attradtum, Lat.] 1. To 
draw to ſumething. 2. To allure ; to invite. 
(1.) A man ſhould ſcarce perſuade the affections of the load- 
ſtone, or that jet and amber attrafeth ſtraws and light bodies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 


Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 
(2.) Adorn'd | 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 

Thy love; not thy ſubjection. Miltrn. 


Shew the care of approving all actions ſo, as may molt effec- 
tually attract all to this profeſſion. Hammerd. 
Dergn to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue ! 
What nymph could e er attract ſuch crowds as you! Poe. 
ATTRACT. 2. / [from to artract.] Attraction; the power 
of drawing : not in ule 
Feel darts and charms, attrafs and flames, 
And woe and contract in their names. 
ATTRACTICAL. adj. from attract. 
to draw to it. 
Some ſtones are endued with an electrical or attractical virtue. 
Ray on the Creation. 
ATTra'CT1N. n. /. [from attra#] 1. The power of 
drawing any thing. 2. 'The power of alluring or enticing. 
(1.) The drawing of amber and jet, and other electrick bo- 
dies, and the attraction in gold of the ſpirit of quickſilver at 
diſtance ; and the attra ion of heat at diſtance 3 and that of 
fire to naphtha ; and that at ſome herbs to water, though at , 
tance ; and divers others, we thall handle. Bacon. 
Loaditones and touched needles, laid long in quickſilver, 
have not admitted their aitraion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Attruftion may be performed by impulſe, or fore other 
means ; I uſe that w „to ſignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one anothes, Newton's Opticks. 


lud bias 
Having the power 


1 


1.) Setting the attraction of my good parts aſide, I have no 
2 *. ; Shakeſp. 
ATTFP ACTIVE. adj. ogg attract. L 1. 2 power 
a thing. 2. Invitiag ; alluring ; enticing. 
* 173 my Ie What if the fon” 
Be centre to the world ; and other ſtars, 
By his attractive virtue, and their own, 


Incited, dance about him various rounds ? Milton. 
Some the round earth's coheſion to ſecure, 
For that hard taſk employ magneuck power; 
Remark, ſa ay, 2 with wonder own 
ike the fam d attractive ſtone. Blackmore. 


Its nature, : < 
Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, magnetiſm, and 
electricity; and theſe inſtances make it not im but there 
de more attrafive powers than theſe. 
(2.) Happy is Hermia, where ſoe er ſhe lies; 


Newton. 


For ſhe hath bleſſed and attractive eyes. Shakeſp. 
I pleas'd, and with attractive graces won, 
The moſt averſe, thee chiefly. Milton. 


ArTaa'crivs. . [from attra#.] That which draws o 
incites ; allurement ; except that attractive is of a good or 
indifferent ſenſe, and allurement generally bad. | 

The condition of a ſervant ſtaves him off to a diſtance ; but 
the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but attract ves and invitation. South. 

ArTraA'cTIVELY. adv. [from attrafive.] With the power 
of attracting or drawing. 

ArTtra'criveness. =. /. [from attrafive,] The quality 
of being attractive. 

ArrRAC TOR. 2. [from attra#.] The agent that atttacts; 
a drawer. | 

If the ſtraws be in oil, amber draweth them not; oil makes 


the ſtraws to adhere fo, that they cannot riſe unto the attractor. 
Brown's FVulgar Errours. 


ATTRAHENT. 6 [attrahens, Lat.] That which draws. 


To ATTu'xnsg. v. a [from tune] 


A-:v: 4 


The ſculptor, to diſtinguiſh him, gave him, what the medat- 
liſts call his proper attributes, a (pear and a ſhield. AA. en. 
(4.) — It takes 
From our atchievements, though perform'd at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Sh 


ATTa1iBU'T10N. 2. / [from to attribute.] Commendation ; 


qualities aſcribed, 


If ſpeaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution ſhould the Douglas have, 

As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 

Should go fo general current through the world. Shakeſ/. 

We ſuffer him to perſuade us we are as gods, and never ful- 
pet theſe glorious attributions may be no more than flattery. 
Decay Piety. 


ATTRI'TE. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rub- 


bing. 
Or by colliſion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. 


Milton. 


ATTarr'TENEss. 2 / [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
ATTRI'TiION. . / [attritio, Lat. 


1. The act of wearing 
things, by rubbing one againſt another. 2. The ſtate of 
being worn. 3. [With divines.] Grief for fin, ariſing 
only from the fear of puniſhment ; the loweſt degree of 
repentance. 

(1.) This vapour, aſcending inceſſantly out of the abyts, and 
pervading the ſtrata of graye!, and the reit, decays the bones and 
vegetables lodged in ithole ſtrata; this fluid, by its continual 
attrition, fretting the ſaid bodies. Woodward. 

The change of the aliment is effected by attrition of the in- 
ward ſtomach, and diſſolvent liquor aſſiſted with heat. Arbuth. 
1. To make any thing 
muſical. 2. To tune one thing to another ; as, he attunes 
his voice to his harp. 


Airs, vernal airs, 


f : -.- 

, Our eyes will inform us of the motion of 322 brig oo "4 Breathing the ſmell of field and grove, attune 

. | e Sc/fs. The trembling leaves. Milton. 
AtTaECTA'TION. nf. [attrefatio, Lat.] Frequent hand- Arrunkex. 1. J See ATTORNEY. 

hag. ; Did. Arwe'tn. adv. or prep. [See Berwzrn.] Betwixt ; be- 
ArTai'BUTABLE. adj. [attribuo, Lat.] That which may tween; in the midit of two things: obſ>lete. 

be aſcribed or attributed ; aicribable ; imputable. ; Her looſe long yellow locks, like gol len wire, 

Much of the origination of the Americans ſeem to be attri- Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atzveen, 
butable to the migrations of the Seres. Hale. Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenſer. 


To ATTRIBUTE. v. @. [attribuo, Lat.] 1. To aſcribe; Arwixr. prep. [See BerTwixT.] In the midale of two 
to give ; to yield as due. 2. 'T'o impute, as to a cauſe. things: obſolete. 
(1.) To their very bare judgment ſomewhat a reaſonable man ut with outrageous ſtrokes did him reſtrain, 
would attribute, notwithitanding the common imbecilities which And with his body barr'd the way 2t7v: x! them twain, 
are incident unto our nature. Hooker. Fairy Q:reen. 
We 2 ihute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or To AVAIL. v. a. [from valoir, Fr. to avail being nearly 
A in it. Power and wiſdom have no repugnancy in the ſame thing with faire walvir.) 1. To profit; to turn 
"i 5 a Tillotſor. to profit: with of before the thing uſed. 2. To promote; 
(2.) have obſerved a Campaign determine contrary to appear. ſper : MR 
ances, by the caution and condutt of a general, which were .- ft” Y Then ſhall they ſeek t'awail themlelves of names 
. SY 


tributed to his infirmities. Tem; le. a ne 
The imper fection of teleſcopes is attributed to ſpherical glaiſes ; — — and with theſe to join 


and mathematicians have propounde( to figure them by the coni- 


Milton. 


cal ſections. Newto.1's O ticks.  _ of them avail themſelves of thoſe licences, which Ahollo 
ATteinurs. , If 3 | ually beſtowed on them. : Dryden 

T . /. [from to attribute.) 1. The thing at- 2.) Mean time he voyag d to explore the will 

tlbuted to another, as perfection to the Supreme Being. Of Jove on high Dodona's holy hill, 

2. Quality ; characteriſtick diſpoſition. 3. A thing be- What means might beſt his ſafe return awar/. Pope. 

longing to another; an appendant ; adherent. 4. Repu- To Ava'iL. v. . lo be of uſe ; to be of advantage. 

tation; honour. Nor can my ſtrength awaz/, unleſs by thee - | 
(1.) Power, light, virtue, wiſdom, and goodneſs, being all Endu'd with Cong I gain the victory. Dryden. 


but attributes of one ſimple eſſence, and of one God, we in all 
and in part diſcern. Raleigb. 
— Your vain poets after did miſtake, 


When real merit is wanting, it awarls nothing to have been 
by the great. Pope's Preface to his Works. 
Ava'tt. n. from to avail.) Profit; advantage; benelit. 


All 0 ev'ry attribute a did make. Dryden. For all that elſe did come, were fure to fail ; 
the perfections of God are called his attributes ; for he Yet would he further none but for avail. Spenſer. 
cannot be without them. Watts's Logick. I charge thee, 
NS] They mult have theſe three attributes; they muſt be men As heav'n ſhall work in me for thine avail, 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetouſneſs. Bacon. To tell me truly. Shakefd. 
(3-) His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pow'r, Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to us than 
* attribute to 8 —, . errour. Locke. 
. 18 4 / . . : k 
* — 1 ſway, Ava'tLaBLE. adj. [from avail.) 1. Profitable ; advanta 


Shakeſp. geous. 2. Powerful; in force; valid. 


X 2 ” 


A U B 


(1.) Mighty is che efficacy of ſuch interceſßons to avert judg- AUCTION. ». /. [ au#io, Lat] 


ments; how much more avai/able then may they be to ſecure 
continuance of bleſſings ? Atterbury. 
All things ſubje& to action, the will does fo far incline unto, 
as reaſon judges them more awvarlable to our bliſs. Floober. 
(2.) Laws human are available by conſent. Hooker. 
Drake put one of his men to death, having no — nor 
commiſſion awarlable, eigh. 
Ava'tLABLENESS. . /. [from available.] 1. 
promoting the end for which it is uſed. 2. Legal force; 


validity. 
(1.) We differ from that ſuppoſition of the efficacy or awar!- 
ahlencſs, or ſuitableneſs of theſe to the end. Hale. 


Ava'tiakLY. adv [from available.) 1. Powerfully; pro- 
htably ; advantageouſly. 2. Legally ; validly. 


To A'UCT10N. v. a. [from audtion.) To ſell by auction 
A'UCT1ONARY. adj. [ from audtion. ) Belonging to an 


A U D 


1. A manner of ſale in 
which one perion bids after another, till ſo much is bid as 
the ſeller is content to take. 2. The things fold by 
auction. 

(2.) Aſk you why Phrine the whole auction buys; 


Phrine foreſees a general exciſe. Pope. 


auction. 
And much more honeſt, to be hir d, and ſtand, 
With auctionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 


For the old houſhold ſtuff or picture's price. Dryd. Juv. 


AucTion1'er. . /. {from auction.] The perſon that ma- 


nages an auction, 


Ava'tiMeNT. . /. [from avail.] Uſefulneſs; advantage; aiy uns, adj. {from aufus, Lat.] Of an increaſing qua. 


profit, 


J Avi'Le. wv. a. [avaler, to let fink, Fr.] To let fall; to , 


depreſs; to make abject ; to fink: a word out of uſe. 
y that th' exalted Phoebus gan avale 
}j- weary wain, and now the froſty night 
H:r mantle black thro' heav'n gan overhale. Spenſer. 
lic id abaſe and awvale the ſovereignty into more ſervitude 


toward: that ſee, than had been among us. Watton. 
To AVA LE. wv. n. lo fink. 
But when his latter ebb *gins to awale, 
Huge herps of mud he leaves. Spenſer. 


Avi'nr. The front of an army. See Van. 
Ava'NT-GCUaRD. #. avantgarde, Fr.) The van; 
firſt body of an army. 

The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſturbance of the 
foot, and the ,' guard without ſhuffling with the battail or 
arriere. H. rd. 

AVARICE. / [avarice, Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Covetoul- 
neſs ; inſatiable de re | 

There grows 

In my moſt ill compos'd affection, ſuch 

A ſtaunchleſs avarice, that were I king, 


T ſhould cut off the nobles fur their lands. Shakeſp. 
This awverice of praiſe in times to come, 

Tiste long inſcroptions crouded on the tomb. Dryden. 
N-r love his peace of mind deſtrovs, 

Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. 


Avarice is inſatiable ; and fo he went ſtill puſhing on for 


more. L' Eftrange. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worſt «warice is that of ſenle, Pope. 


Ava-r'cious. adj. [avaricieux, Fr] Covetous ; infatiably 
deſirous 
Luxurious, av2ricious, falle. dc ful, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
This ſpeech has been condemre.!, as avaricous ; and Euita- 
ttius 422 it to be ſpoken artfully. Broome on the Odyſtey. 
Avar1IciouUsLY. adv. [from avaricious] Cove touſly. 
Ava eius Ess. x. /. [from @waricious.] The quality 
of being avaricious, 


Ava'sT. adv. [ir>m bafta, Ital it is engugh.] Enough; 4 


ceaſe, A word uſed among ſeamen. 


Ava RT. interjet [avant, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, 4 


by which any one is driven away. 
0, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death; 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
| After this proceſs 
To give her the avaunt it is a pity 
Would move a monſter. \ Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Miltzets ! dif. 1ifs that rabble from your throne. 
Awaunt — is Ariſtarchus yet unknown? Dunciad. 


Shakeſp. 


A'vBukne. 2%. (from aubexr, bark, Fr.] Brown; of a 


tan colour. 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfect yellow. Shakeſ|. 
His .uburne locks on cither ſhoulder flow'd, 
Which to the fun'ral of his friend he vow'd. Dryden. 


Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o'erſhadow'd ; theſe, as modern uſe 
Ordains, infus'd, an auburne drink compoſe, 


Wholeſone, of defthleis fame. Phili;'s, 


A'upiBLE. adj. [audibilis, Lat.] 


lity. i 
uUcuPa'T1ON. 2. [ aucupatio, Lat.] Fowling; bird. 
catching. 


AUDA'CIOUS. adj. [ audacieux, Fr. audax, Lat.] Bold; 


impudent ; daring : always in a bad ſenſe. 
uch is thy audacious wickedneſs, 


Thy leud, peſtif rous, and diſſentious pranks. Shakeſ\, 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time | 
T' avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young — by a conſtant habit of diſputing, grow im- 


pudent and audacious, proud and diſdainful. Watt. 


the AVDA'ClouSLY. adv. | from audacious. } Boldly ; impu- 


dently. 
4 An angel ſhalt thou ſee, 


Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audacioufly.  Shakeſp. 


Aupa'ciouswess. 2. J. [from audactous.] Impudence. 
Avpa'city. n. /. [from audax, Lat.] Spirit; boldneſs; 


confidence. 
Lean, raw-bon'd raſcals! who would e' er ſuppoſe, 
They had ſuch courage and audacity. Shakeſ). 
Great effects come of induſtry and perſeverance ; for audacity 
doth almoſt bind and mate the weaker fort of minds, 
| Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
For want of that freedom and audzcity, neceſſary in com- 
merce with men, his perſonal modeſty overthrew all his publick 
actions, Taller, 
1. That which may be 
perceived by hearing. 2. Loud enough to be heard. 
(I.) Viſibles work upon a looking-glaſs, and audib/es upon 
the places of echo, which reſcmble in ſome ſort the cavern of the 


ear. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
— Eve, who unſeen, 
Yet all had heard, with cu e lament 
Diſcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. IM. !ton. 


Every ſenſe doth not oper+te upon fancy with the ſame force. 
The conceits of viſibles are clearer and ſtronger than thoſe of 
audibles. i Grew, 

(20 One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and 
ſpeaking ſoftly, the water returned an audible echo. Bacen. 
2 NESS. #. /. [trom audible.) Capableneſs of being 

eard. 


'UDIBLY, ad. [from auditle.] In ſuch a manner as to be 
heard. 
And laſt, the ſum of all, my Father's voice, 

Audibly heard from heav'n, pronounc'd me his. M.ltcn. 
A'uDtENCE, n. / [ audience, Fr.] 1. The act of hearing or 
attending to any thing. 2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted; 
a hearing. 3. An auditory ; perſons collected to hear. 


7 Ihe reception of any man who delivers a ſolemn meſ- 
age. | | 


1. — Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 


To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. Shake}. 
Thus far his bold diſcourie, without controul, 
Had aud, ence. Milton. 
Drew audience and att — 
e attention ſtill as ni 
Or ſummer's noon-tide air. might, Milien, 


AUD 
.) Were it reaſon to give men audience, pleading for the 
„e of that which their own deed hath rat ? Hooker, 
According to the fair play of the world, 
Let me have audience : am ſent to ſpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Shakeſ,. 


(3.) Or, if the ſtar of ev'ning, and the moon, 
Halte to thy audience, night with her will bring i 
Silence. | Milton. 
The hall was filled with an aud.ence of the greateſt eminence 
for quality and — ot ; Addiſen 
ms the trium goodneſs in a ence, 
K. before the whole race of mankind. 8 
(4) In this high temple, on a chair of a ſtate, 
The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. 
Aupience Court, A court belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, of equal authority with the arches court, 
though inferiour both in dignity and antiquity. Ihe ori- 
* ginal of this court was, becauſe the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury heard ſeveral cauſes extrajudicially at home in his own 
palace; which he uſually committed to be diſcuſſed by 
men learned in the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his auditors : and fo in time it became the power of the 
man, who is called cau/arum negotiorumque audientiæ Can- 
tuarienfis auditor, ſeu officialis. Convel. 


voir. . J [from audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 
If they, which are accuſtomed to weigh all things, ſhall here 

ſit down to receive our audit, the ſum, which truth amounteth 

to, will appear to be but this, Hooker. 

He took my father groſsly, full of bread, 

With all his crimes broad blown, and fluſh as May ; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows fave heav'n ? 

I can make my audit up, that all 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Shakeſþ. 

Ti A'vpit. v. a. [from audit.) To take an account finally. 

Biſhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, tuke twelve pence. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 
I love exact dealing, and let Hocus audit ; he knows how the 


Hamlet. 


money was diſburſed. Arbuthnot. 
Aup1'TiON. x /. auditis, Lat.] Hearing. 
AUDITOR, 3. /. [ auditor, Lat.] 1. A hearer. 2. A per- 
ſon employed to take an account ultimately. 3. In eccle- 


& iftical law. 


4. In the ſtate. 
pulpit againſt lovers, are you now become ſo mean an auditor ? 


Sianey. 
What a play.tow'rd ? I'll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps. Shakeſp. 

This firſt doctrine, though admitted by many of his auditors, 
i expreſsly againſt the Epicureans. Bentley. 

(2.) If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, 

C4]! me hefore th exactett auitors, 8 

And ſet me on the pref. Shaleſp. Timon. 

.) The archbiſhop's uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of 
caules to perſons learned in the law, ſtiled his auditors. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

(4.) A king's officer, who, yearly examining the accounts 
of all under-officers accountable, makes up a general book. 

Concel. 
AUDITORY. adj. {auditorias, Lat.] That which has the 
power of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of ſome medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves the tremours of the air, and 
propagated through the capillaments of thoſe nerves? Newton. 
A'UbiTORY. . / | auditorium, Lat.] 
collection of perſons aſſembled to hear. 
lectures are to be heard. 

(1.) Demades never troubled his 


2. A place where 
head to bring his auditory to 


their wits, b reaſon. L'Eſtrauge. 

Met in the church, 1 look upon you as an fit to be 

waited on, as you are, by both univerſities. South. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire ſtrangers to the 

perſon whoſe death we now lament. Atterbury. 

23 x. J. [from auditor.) The woman that hears; 
er. | 


(1.) Dear couſin, you that were laſt day ſo high in the 


1. An audience; a 


AV E 


Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſery'd, 


Adam relating, ſhe ſole aud;treſs. Milton, 

To Ave'L. v. 4. [avello, Lat.] To pull away. | 
| The beaver in chaſe makes fume divulſion of parts, yet are not 
theſe parts avelled to be termed teſticles. Brown. 


A've Marv. =. /. [from the firſt words of the ſalutation 
to the Blefled Virgin, 4ve Maria.] A form of worſhip 
repeated by the Romaniſts in honour of the Virgin Mary. 


—— All his mind is bent on holineſs, 
To number Awe Maries on his beads. Sbaleſp. 


A'VENAGE. 2. /. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A certain quantity 
of oats paid to a landlord, inſtead of ſome other duties, 
or as a rent by the tenant. Dit. 


To + Hoe v. a. ¶ venger, Fr.] 1. To revenge. 2. To 


puni 
* I will avenge me of mine enemies. I/aiah. 
hey ſtood againſt their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverſaries. Wiſdom. 
I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houſe of F 
oſea. 
(2.) Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
avenge with thunder your audacious crime. Dryden, 
Ave'xcEaxce. n. /. [from avenge.] Puniſhment. 
This neglected fear 
Signal a vengeance, E as overtook 
A miſer. | Philips. 


Ave'nctmenrtT. 2. /. [from avenge.] Vengeance; revenge. 
That he might work th' avenzeme't for his ſhame 
On thoſe two caitives which had bred him blame. Henſer. 
All thoſe great battles which thou boaſts to win 
Through ſtrife and bloodſhed, and a vengement 
Now praiſed, hereafter thou ſhalt repent. 
Ave'nGeR. 2. [rum avenge.] 1. Puniſher. 
ger; taker of vengeance for. 
(1.) That no man go beyond and defraud his brother, be- 


Fairy Queen. 
2. Keven- 


cauſe that the Lord is the awenger of all ſuch. 1 Theſſ. 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his awvengers ; ſince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. M.lton. 


(2.) The juſt av e er ct his injured anceſtors, the victorious: 


Louis was darting his thunder. Dryden. 
But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 
And ev'ry death its own awvenyer breeds. Pope. 


AvENGE«E5s, x. [from avenger.] A female avenger. 
Not in ule. 
There that cruel queen avenzereſ7 
Heap on her new waves of weary wietchednefs. Fairy Queen. 
A'vevs. =. . | ceryoplyilata, Lat.] The fame with herb 
bennet. aller. 
Ave'xTurE . / [aventare, Fr.] A milchance, cauſing a 
man's death, without fclony; as when he 1s tudden] 
drowned, or burnt, by any ſudden diſcafe falling into the 
fire or water. See ApvexTUuRE. Cæavol. 


A'venue. =. /. (avenue. Fr. It is ſometimes pronounced 
with the accent on the ſecond ſyliable, as Watts oblerves ; 
but has it generally placed on the firli.] 1 A Way by 
which any place may be enteced. 2. Au alley, or walk 
of trees before a houie. 

(1.) Good guards were ſet up at all the avenues of the city, 
to keep all people from going our. Clarendin. 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, and diligence is laying ſiege to it: ſo 
that it muſt obſerve all the avenues and paſſes to it. Scutb. 

To AVER. v. a. (averer, Fr. from verum, truth, Lat.] 10 

declare poſitively. or peremptorily. 
The reaſon of the thing is clear; 


Would Jove the naked truth aver. Prior, 
Then vain! y the philoſopher awers, 

That reaſon guides our deed, and inſtinct theirs, 

How can we juſtly diff rent cauſes frame, 

When the effects entirely are the twin ? 5 


We may er, thougitbe power ot God be infinite, 


pacities of matter are within limuts. B. 2. 


R 


Ae rast a / [wroragium, Lat.) 1. In law, that duty 
or ſervice which the tenant is to pay to the king, or other 
lord, by lis beaſts and carriages. Chambers. 2. In navi- 
gation, a certain contribution that merchants e vga 
make towards the lofles of tuch as have their goods caſt 
overboard for the fafety of the ſhip in a tempeſt; and this 
contribution ſeems ſo called, becauſe it is ſo proportioned, 
after the rate of every man's average or goods carricd. 
Cowel. z. A ſmall duty which merchants, who ſend 
goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the maſter thereof tor 
his care of them, over and above the freight. Chambers. 
4. A medium ; a mean proportion. | 

Ave'nwexT, . , (from aver.] 1. Eſtabliſhment of any 
thing by evidence. 2. An offer of the defendant to juſtify 
an exception, and the act as well as the offer, Blount. 

(1.) To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance 
of ſome eſtate, which is eigne, the party will ſue a pardon. 
| Bacon. 

Avt'rxaTt. 2. / A fort of grape. See Vine, 

AvERRUNCA'TiON. z. [from averruncate.] The act of 
rooting up any thing. 

To AvERRU'NCATE. v. 4. [averrunco, Lat.) To root up; 
to tear up by the roots. 

Sure ſome miſchief will come of it, 
Unleſs by providential wit, | 
Or force, we aTerruicate it. Hudibras. 

AversaA'Tion. 2. / {from aver, Lat.] 1. Hatred; ab- 
horrence ; turning away with deteſlation. 2. It is moſt 
properly uſed with from before the obyect of hate. 3. Some- 
times with 70; leſs properly. 4. Sometimes, very im- 
properly, with /owaras. | | 

(1.) Hatred is the paſlion of defiance, and there is a kind of 


aver/ation and hoſlility included in its eſſence. South. 
(2.) There was a ſtiff awerſation in my lord of Eſſex from 
applying himlelf to the earl of Leiceſter. Morton. 


(J.) There is ſuch a general aver/ation in human nature #9 


contempt, that there is ſcarce any thing more exaſperating. I 
will not deny, but the exceſs of the awerſation may be levelled 


againſt pride. Government of the Tongue. 
(4.) A natural and ſecret hatred and awer/ation towards ſo- 


ciety, in any man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage beaſt. Bacon. 
Ave'rse. adj. [averſus, Lat.) 1. Malign ; not favourable; 
having ſuch a hatred as to turn away. 2. Not pleaſed 
with; unwilling to. 3. It has molt properly from before 
the object of averhon. 4. Very frequently, but impro- 


perly 70. a 
(1.) Their courage languiſh'd, as their hopes decay'd, 
And Pallas, now averſe, reius'd her aid. Dryden 


(2.) Has thy uncertain bolom ever ſtrove 
With the firſt tumults of a real love? EY 
Haſt thou now dreaded, and now bleſs' d his ſway, 


By turns averſe, and joytul to obey ? Pr ior. 
Averſe alike to flatter, or offend, 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. Pate 


(3.) Laws politick are never framed as they ſhould be, unleſs 
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The corruption of man is in nothing more manifeſt, than in 
his av rener to entertain any friendſhip or tamiliarity with 
God Atterbuyy. 


Avis ton. n. . [avenſſon, Fr. æverſio, Lat.] 1. Hatred; 


diſlike ; deteſtation ; ſuch as turns away from the object. 
2. It is uſed moſt properly with frem before the object of 
hate. 3. Sometimes, leis properly, with e. 4. Some. 
times with for, 5 Sometimes, very improperly, with 7. 
wards. 6. The cauſe of aicrfion, 

(.) What if with like awver/i0r I reje& 


Riches and realms ? M:ltn, 
(2.) They had an inward awer/ion from it, and were reſolved 
to N it by all poſſible means. Clarendo,. 
ien men theſe conſiderations are uſually cauſes of deſpite, 
diſdain, or awverfion from others; but with » fo many rea- 
ſons of our greater tenderneſs towards others. Sprat. 
The {ame adheſion to vice, and awerfion from goodneſs, will 
be a reaſon for rejecting any proof whatſoever. Atterbury. 
(3-) A freeholder is bred with an awey/ion to ſubjection. 
Addiſcx. 

I might borrow illuſtrations of freedom and awer/ion t9 receive 
new truths from modern aftronomy. Watts, 


(4.) The Lucqueſe would rather throw themſelves under the 
government of the Genoeſe, than ſubmit to a ſtate for which 


ar have ſo great awver/ion. Aadiſon. 
his @ver/ion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good uſes. Swift, 


(5.) His averſion towards the houſe of York was ſo predomi- 
nant, as it found place not only n his councils but in his bed. 
Bacon, 

(6.) They took great pleaſure in compounding law-ſuits 
among their neighbours ; for which they were the awver/ion of 
the gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnat's Hift. of J. Bull. 

Self-love and reaſon to one end aſpire ; 

Pain their awver/ion, pleaſure their deſire. Pore. 


To AVERT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] 1. Ta turn afide ; to 


turn off. 2. To cauſe to diſlike. 3. To put by, a8 2 
calamity. 


(1.) I beſeech you 
T* avert your liking a more worthy way, 
Than on a wretch. Shakeſt. King Lear. 


At this, for the laſt time, ſhe lifts her hand, 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 
(2.) When people begin to eſpy the falſhood of oracles, 
whereupon all gentility was built, their hearts were utterly avert- 
ed from it. Hooker. 
Even cut themſelves off from the opportunities of proſelyting 
others, by awerting them from their company. Gov. Tungue. 
(3-) O Lord! avert whatſoever evil our ſwerving may threa- 
ten unto his church. Hooker. 
Diverſity of conjectures made many, whoſe conceits awerte.t 
from themielves the fortune of that war, to become careleſs an 
ſecure. Knalles. 
Theſe affections earneſtly fix our minds on God, and forcibly 
avert from us thoſe things which are diſpleaſing to him, and 


con to religion. rat. 
Throꝰ threaten'd lands they wild deſtruction throw, 
Till ardent prayer awverts the publick woe. Prior. 


preſuming the will of man to be inwardly obitinate, rebellious, Au. x. V [of aff, Dutch.) A fool, or filly fellow. Diz. 


and averſe from all obedience unto the ſacred laws of his nature, A. 


Hooker. 

They believed all who objected againſt their undertaking to be 

averſe from peace. Clarendon. 
Thefe cares alone her virgin breaſt employ, 

Averſe from Venus and the nupnal joy. Poje. 

(4.) He had from the beginning of the war, been very averſe 

to any advice of. the privy council. Clarendon. 


Diodorus tells us ot one Charondos, who was averſe to all 
innovation, eſpecially when it was to proceed from particular 


perſons. Swift. 


Avelas Lx. adv. (from aver/e.] 1. Unwillingly. 2. Back- 
wardly 
(2.) Not only they want thoſe parts of ſecretion, but it is 
emitted averſely, or backward, by both ſexes. Br. Fulg. Err. 
Ave'«SENESS, . J [from aver/e.] Unwillingneſs ; back- 
wardneſs. 


UGER. #./. [egger, Dutch.) A carpertei's tool to bore 
holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to make great 
round holes. When you uſe it, the ſtuff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eaſier uſe your 
ſtrength : for in twiſting the bit about by the force of both your 
hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great chips out of 
the ſtuff. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


AUGHT. pronoun. [auhr, aphr, Saxon. It is ſometimes, 


improperly, written ought. Any thing. 


can do it, 


By aught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 

She ſhall not long continue love to 2 Shake). . 

They may, for aught I know, obtain ſuch ſubſtances as my 
induce the chymiſts to entertain other thoughts. Boyle. 


But go, my fon, and fee if aught be wantin 
Among thy father's friends, * Addiſon's Cate. 


AUG 
7, AUGMENT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] To encreaſe ; to 
make bigger, or more. ; ; 
e curſed weeds her cunning hand did know, 


could augment his harm, encreaſe his pain. Fairfax. 
— inde added to them in their paſſage, which 
enlarge and augment them. Hale s Common Law of Eng. 
7% AUGMENT. v. 2. To encreaſe ; to grow bigger. 
But as his heat with running did augment, 


Much more his ſight encreas'd his hot deſire. Sidney. 
The winds redouble, and the rains aug ment; a : 
The waves on heaps are dath'd. Dryden's Virgil. 


AUGMENT. #. . (angmentum, Lat.] 1. Encreaſe; quan- 


tity gained. 2. State of encreaſe. ; 
(1.) You ſhall find this augment of the tree to be without the 
diminution of one drachm of the earth. Valton i Angler. 
(2.) Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of inflamma- 
tions ; but proper, when mixed with 


7 
AucwuexTa'TION. =. J [from augment.) 1. The act of 
encreaſing or making bigger. 2. The ſtate of being made 
bigger. 3. The thing added, by which another is made 


er. 
(8) Thoſe who would be zealous againſt regular troops after 
a peace, will promote an augmentation of thoſe on foot. Add ſon. 
(2.) What modification of matter aan make one embryo Ca- 
pable of ſo prodigiouſly vaſt augmentation, while another is con- 
tined to the minuteneſs of an inſet. Bentley. 
(3.) By being glorified, it does not mean that he doth receive 
any augmentation of glory at our hands ; but his name we glo- 
xy , when we teſtify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker. 
AucuenTATioN Court. A court erected by king Henry 
the Eighth, for the increaſe of the revenues of kis crown, 
by the ſuppreſſion of monafteries. Die. 
AuGRE. ./ A carpenter's tool. See AuGEn. 
Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore. Shakeſp. Coriol anus. 
AvckE-HoOLE. #. /. [from augre and hole.) A hole made 
by boring with an augre ; proverbially a narrow ſpace. 
What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
Where our fate hid within an augre-bole, 
May ruſh and ſeize us? Shak. Macbeth. 
AUGUR. . / [augar, Lat.] One who-pretends to pre- 
dict by omens, as by the flight of birds. | 
What iay the augurs ? 
— They would not have you ſtir forth to-day : 
Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. Shakeſþ. 
Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 
Things preſent and the palt, and things to come foreknew : 
Supreme of au7urs. Dryden's F.bles. 
As I and mine conſult thy augur, | 
Grant the glad omen ; let thy fav'rite riſe 
Propitious, ever ſoaring from the right. Prior. 
* v. n. [from augur.] Jo gueſs; to conjecture 
„ tigns. 
he people love me, and the fea is mine, 
y pow T's a creſcent, and my aus ring ho 
Says it will come to the full. — Shakeſp. 
2 My aug' ring mind aſſures the ſme ſucceſs. D d. 
e ATE. v. a. [augurer, Lat.] To judge by au- 
Jury. 
aucu. Arion. n. /* [from angur.] The practice of 
zugury. or of foretelling by events and prodigie:, 
f Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, when he 
| ; the tripudiary augur«tions. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
, kk. 3. J from augur.] The ſame with awgur. 
— hc a t igies, 
And the Perſuaſion of his awugurers, 
1 May hold him from the capitol to-day. Shakeſþ. 
i Deer as rom aygury.) Relating to augury. 
* ins foundation were built the concluſions of ſoothſa 
7, „ _ <ugurial and tripudiary divinations. Brown. 
3 = URISE, v. x, [from augur.] To practiſe divina- 
u dy augury. Di#. 


tc 
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A'ucurovus. adj. [from angur.] Predicting; preicient 5 
foreboding. 
— So fear d i 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and their cha 
riots turn d, ay 3 
Preſaging in their auguront hearts the urs that they 
"owed. Chatman's lliad. 
Alucuiy, . /. [augurium, Lat.) 1. The act of prognol- 
ticating by omens or prodigies. 2. An omen or predic- 
tion. 
(r-) Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my a»gury deceive me not, 
Witneſs good breeding. Shakeſp. 
The winds are chang'd, your friends from danger free, 
Or I renounce my ſkill in augury. Dryd. Aneid. 
She knew by augury divine, 
Ven us would fail in the deſign. Swift. 
(2.) What if this death, which is for him deſign'd, 

Had been your doom (far be that auyury /) 

And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn'd to die? Dryd. 

be pow'rs we both invoke, 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpoſe with an augury. Dryden. 
Avcvu'sT. adj. [auguſtus, Lat.] Great; grand; royal; 
magnificent ; awful. 

There is nothing ſo contemptible, but antiquity can render it 
auguſt and excellent. Glanvw. Scepſis. 

The Trojan chief appear'd in open ſight, 

Auguſt in viſage, and ſerene ly bright; 

His mother godnets, with her hands divine, 

Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples ſhine. Dry. 
A'ucGusrT. 2. /. [ Auguſtus, Lat.] The name of the eight 

month from January incluſive. 

Auguſt was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus Czfar, be- 
cauſe, in the fame month, he was created conſul, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, ſubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of civil wars; being before called Sextilis, or the 
ſixth from March. Peacham. 

Avcu'sTwness. 2. /. [from auguſt.) Elevation of look; 
dignity ; loftineſs of mien or aſpect. 

Avia Y. n./. [from avis, Lat. a bud.) A place incloſed 
to keep birds in 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
beſtow vaſt expence ; including great ſcope of ground, variety 
of buſhes, trees of good height, running waters, and Sometimes 
a ſtove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

Watton's Architefure. 

Look now to your awiary ; for now the birds grow ſick of 
their feathers Evwelyn's Katend. 

Avi DIT v. n. / [avidite, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedineſs ; 
eagernels ; appetite; inſatiable deſire. 
A'viTous. adj. [avitus, Lat ] Lett by a man's anceſtors ; 
ancient. Dick. 
To Avi ze. v. a. [aviſer, Fr.] A word cut of uſe. 1. 
To counſel. 2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himſelf ; Sawifer, Fr. 3. To conſider ; to examine. 
(r.) With that, the huſbandman gan him are, 
That it for him was fitteſt exercite. Spenſer. 
(2.) But him av/zing, he that dreadful decd 
Forbore, and rather choſe, witli ſcornful thame, 
Him to avenge. | Shenſer, 
(3.) No power he had to ftir, nor will to rite, 
That when the careful night gan well avize, 
He lightly left the foe. 
As they gan his library to view 

And antique regiſters for to awize.. Senſer. 

A'uxkwarD. See AWKWAtD. 


Auro. 44% lald, Sax.] A word now obſolete ; but {till 
uſed in the Scotch dialect. 
"Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shak. Othel. 


AuLE'TiCK. adj. [aun%;.] Belonging to pipes. Dig. 


A'oLICK, adj. [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the court. 


12 ts n. /. (aulne, Fr.] A French mealure of length; an 
c 
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— 


* 
— 


. 


To Auna. v. a. [from maille, Fr. the melh of a net; 
whence a coat of aumnil, a coat with network of iron. ] 
To variegate ; to figure. Upton explains it, to enamel. 

In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwraine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entail'd 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail'd. Fairy Queen. 

Aulus v. Sec Aux. 

Aunt. #. /. |tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A father or mo- 
ther's hilter ; correlative to nephew or niece. 
Who meets us here? my mece Plantagenet, 


Led in the hand of her kind aut of Glo'iter. Shak. 
She went to plain work, and to purling bro ks, 
Old faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. Poe. 


AVOCADO. /. (Span. Perſica, Lat.] The name of a 


tree that grows in great plenty in the Spanith Weſt Indie 

The fruit is of itielf very infipid, for which reaſon they ge- 
nerally eat it with the juice of lemons and ſugar, to give it a 
poignancy. Miller. 

To AVOCATE. v. a. [awoco, Lat] To call off from 
buſtaeſs ; to call away. 

Their diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them from thoſe labo- 
rious and awvocating duties to dittrefſed chriſtians, and their ſe- 
cular relations, which are here requiſite. Boyle. 

Avoca'tion. . J. [from awocate.] 1. The act of call- 
ing aſide. 2. The buſineis thai calls; or the call that 
ſummons away. 

(r.) The buttle of buſineſs, the awocations of our ſenſes, and 
the din of clamorous world, are impediments. Glanville. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many awocarions of bu- 
ſineſs have cauted him to lay aſide. ' Dryden. 

God dces frequently inz<& into the ſoul bleſſed impulies to 
duty, and powerful awocations from ſin. South. 
(2.) It is a ſubject that we may make ſome progreſs in its con- 
templation within the time, that in the ordinary time of life, 
and with the permiſſion of neceſſary avocations, a man may em- 
ploy in ſuch a contemplation. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 
y the ſecular cares and awocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furnithed with {kill in common life. 
Atterbury. 

To AVOTD. v. a. [woider, Fr.] 1. To ſhun ; to decline. 
2. To eſcape ; as, he avoided the blow, by turning aſide, 
3. Toendeavour to ſhun. 4. To evacuate ; to quit. 5. 
To emit ; to throw out. 6. To oppoie; to hinder et- 
fect. 7. To vacate; to annul. 
(1.) The wiſdom of pleating God, by doing what he com- 
mands, and avoiding what he torbids. 


counter it. Shakeſp. 


(4.) What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, aword 
Shakeſp. 


If any rebel ſhould be required of the prince confederate, the 


prince confederate ſhould command him to aw%2:d the country. 
Bacon. 


He deſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: whereupon fix of us 
Bacon. 


(5-) A toad contains not thoſe uriaary parts which are found 


the houſe. 


only ſtayed, and the reſt avoided the room. 


Avo'tDanCE. =. /. [from avoid. 


;, Avo'ipexa. . /. [from ai. 


Tillotſe u. 
(3-) The faſhion of the world is to aw2id coſt, and you en- 


AV O 
To take ſeveral things for granted, is hardly awoidazl: 1, 


any one, whoſe taſk it is to ſhew the talſchood or im 
of any truth. Locke, 

(2.) The charters were not avoidable for the king's nonage ; 
and if there could have been any ſuch pretence, that alone 
would not awvord them. Judge Hale. 
1. The act of avoid. 
2. The courie by which any thing is carried oft. 
4. The act of 


probability 


ing. 
3. The act or ſtate of becoming vacant. 
annulling. 
(1.) It is appointed to give us vigour in the purſuit of what is 
or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. Watts. 
(2.) For awoidances, and drainings of water, where there i; 
too much , we thall ſpeak of. Bacon. 
1. The perſon that avoids 
or ſhuns any thing. 2. The perſon that carries any thing 
away. 3. The veſſel in which things are carried away. 
Avo'tDLEss. adj. [from awaid.] Inevitable ; that which 
cannot be avoided. 
That avcidle ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
volved. Dennis Letters. 
Avon bros. 2. [avoir du pcidt, Fr.] A kind of 
weight, of which a pound contains ſixteen ounces, and 1; 
in proportion to a pound Troy, as ſeventeen to fourteen, 
All the larger and coarſer commodities are weighed by 
avourdupuis Welght. Chamber:. 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which i; 
now our avoirdupois ounce : for our Troy ounce we had ec. 
where. Arb. on Coins. 
AvoLa'Tion. . /. [from avole, to fly away, Lat.] The 
act of flying away; flight; eſcape. 
Theſe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal emiſ- 
ſives, whoſe awolatron was prevented by the condenſed encloſure. 
Glunwville's Sce, is. 
Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only fignity 
a pluvious air, hindering the awolation of the favillous particles, 
| Brown's Vulzar Err. 
To Avo'uCH. wv.a. [awouer, Fr. for this word we now ge- 
nerally ſay wouch.) 1. To affirm; to maintain; to de- 
clare peremptorily. 2. To produce in favour of another. 
3. To vindicate ; to juſtify. 
(1.) They boldly awouched that themſelves only had the 
truth, which they would at all times defend. Hooker, 
Wretched though I ſeem, 
T can produce a champion that will prove 
What is awouched here. Shak. Nur Lear. 
(2.) Such antiquities could have been awouched for the Iriſh. 
Henſer , Ireland. 
(3-) You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch 
the juſtice of your dealing. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Mes 
Avo'ucs. 3. J [from the verb.] claration ; evidence ; 
teſtimony. 
— -l might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and try'd awouch 
Of mine own eyes. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


in other animals to avoid that ſerous excretion. Br. Vulg. Err. Avo'uChaBLE. adj. [ from awvouch.] That may be avouchcd. 


(6.) The removing that which cauſed putrefaction, doth pre- Avo'ucar r 


vent and avoid putrefaction. Bacon 


(7.) How can theſe grants of the king's be awoided without 
wronging of thoſe Lords which had theſe lands and lordſhips 
S\enſer. 


To Avo'ind. v. 2. 1. To retire. 2. To become void or 


given them ? 


VAacane. 


(1.) And Saul caſt the javelin ; for he ſaid, I will ſmite David 


even to the wall with it: and David a ved out of his preſence 
1 Sam. 


(2.) Biſhopricks are not included under benefices : ſo that if 
a perſon takes a biſhoprick, it does not avoid by force of A 

Aylipe. 
1. That which may be 


twice. 


law of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. 
Avo'1DABLE, adj. [from av. 
avoided, ſhunned, or eſcaped. 
or annulled. 


2. Liable to be vacate 


(J.) Want of exactneſs in ſuch nice neee 
Bcyle. 


avodable. 


. #. /. | from awveuch.] He that avouches. | 
* To AVO'W. . 4 [awvouer, Fr.] To declare with coni- 
dence ; to juſtify ; not to diſſemble. 


His cruel | e ſeeing what was done, 
Her wicked days with wretched knife did end ; 


In death th innocence of her fon. 
He that Ch Bom mentions? his doing it 
particular knowledge, or the relation of kd 


Fairy Queen. 
upon his own 


ci edible perlon, 


a voduing it upon his own experience. Boylr 
Left to myſelf I muſt aworr, I ſtrove, 
From publick ſhame to ſkreen my ſecret love. Dryen. 


Such aſſertions proceed from principles which cannot be aw: 

ed by thoſe who gre for p church and ſtate. $47 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, a voc and bold. 7 
Avo'WABLE. adj. [from avow,] That which may be 
openly declared; that which may be declared with ou: 


ame. 


d 


2 


5 


AUS 


Avo'wal. #. /. [from avaw.] Juſtificatory declaration: 


open declaration. 
Av.] ev. adv. [from av w.] In an open manner. 


Wilmot could not avowed!y have excepted againſt the other. 


| R 

's. . . [a vous, Fr.] He to whom the right o 
8 of any church belongs. Dis. 
Avowen.n./. [trom avow.] He that avows or juſtifies. 


virtues. 
| Dryden. 
Avo'wey. 2. . [from avow.] In law, is where one takes 
a diltreſs for rent, or other thing, and the other ſues re- 
olevin. In which caſe the taker ſhall juſtify, in his plea, 
for what caufe he took it; and, if he took it in his own 
right, is to ſhew it, and ſo avow the taking, which is 
called his avorvry. | 
Avowsal. . [from avow.] A conf-ſhon. 
AvowTRY. =. /. 2 Abvow rev.] Adultery. 
AunArTE. 2. /. A ſort of pear; which ſee. 
Art Lt. =. , [Lat] A term uſed for the firſt apparent 
change of the eruca, or maggot of any ſpecies of inſets. 
Chambers. 
The ſolitary maggot, found in the heads of teaſel, is 
ſometimes 2 the aurelia of * ſometimes 
into a fly-caſe. Ray on the Creation. 
AukriICLE, n. /. [auricula, Lat.] 1. The external ear, 
or that part of the ear which is prominent from the head. 
2. Two appendages of the heart; being two muſcular 
caps, covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from 
the reſemblance they bear to the external ear. They move 
regularly like the heart, only in an inverted order ; their 
ſyitole correſponding to the diaſtole of the heart. Chamb. 
(2.) Blood ſhould be ready to join with the chyle, before it 
reaches the right auricie ot the heart. Ray on Creation. 
AvgrcuULa. . /. See BEais gaz. A flower. 
Av»1\cCULaR. . [from auricula, Lat. the ear.] 1. 
Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. 2. Secret; told 
in the ear: as auricular confeſſion. 3. Traditional; 
known by report. 
(1.) You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auricalar aſſurance 
have your ſatis faction. Shak. King Lear. 
(3.)[The alchymiſts call in many varieties out of W au 
ricular traditions, and feigned teſtimonies. acon. 
AuirCULAl LY. ade. — auricular.) In a ſecret man- 
ner. 
Theſe will ſoon confeſs, and that not auricularly, but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 
Av _w L0US. adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That which produces 
gold. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. Thornſ. 
Auitca'Tion. x. , [auriga, Lat.] The act or practice 


Virgil makes ZEneas a bold awowwer of his own 


cf driving carriages. Dia. 
AvirelcmuianTum. See OnpimentT. 
40 RORY. n. , [Lat.] 1. A ſpecies of crowfoot. 2. The 


goddeſs that opens the gates of day; poetically, the 


mornin g. 


(2. Aurora ſheds, 
On Indus' ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. 
NORA Borealis. 

from the north. 
A Fulminazs. [Latin.] A preparation made by diſ- 

ſolving gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with ſalt 
ef tartar ; whence a very ſmall quantity of it becomes ca- 
pable, by a moderate heat, of giving a report like that of 
a pol. Quincy. 
Some aurum fulminans the fabrick ſhook. arth, 
ULTA'TLION, #. / [from auſculte, Lat.] £ hearkenirg 
or liſten ir g to. | | D:2. 
AUSFICE. „. J. [anfpicium, Lat.] 1. The omens of ory 

. 2 drawn from birds. 2. Protection; 

OL, I. 


Thomſon. 
[Lat.] Light ſtreaming in the night 


Auge 


AUS 
favour ſhewn. 3. Influence ; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron? 

It father Mars, and greater Jove, 
2 ſe high auf ice Rome hath ſtood 


Ong. 
3.) Bur ſo may he live long, that town to ſway, 
ich by his auf} ice they will nobler make, 

As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden. 
AvusPr'ciaL. adj. [irom auſpice.] Relating to prognoſticks. 
Avusepi'ciovs. adj. [from aufpice.] 1. Having omens of 

- ſucceſs. 2. Proſperous ; fortunate : applied to perſons. 
3. Favourable; kind; propitious : applied to perſons, or 


* 


Ben. Johnſon, 


actions. 4. Lucky; happy : applied to things. 
(r.) You are now, with happy and auſticious beginnings, 
forming a model of a chriſtian charity. Sprat. 
(2.) Auſjicious chief! thy race in times to come, 
Shall ſpread the conqueſt of imperial Rome. Di den. 
(3-) Fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helin, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs ! Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) Ill deliver all, 
And promiie you calm feas, auſſ icious gales, 
And fails expeditious. Shakef,.. Tempeft. 


A pure, an active, an auſiciout flame, 
And bright as heav'n from whence the bleſſing came. 


Rojcommon. 
Two battles your auſpicicus caule has won: 
Thy ſword can perfect what it has begun. Dryden. 
 Avser'ctousLY adv. [from auſpicious) Happy; prof- 
perouſly ; with proſperous ome s. 
Avusprictousness. #. /. [from auſpicicus.} Proſperity ; 
promiſe of happineſs. 
AUSTE RE. aaj. [aufterus, Lat.] 
gid. 2. Sour of taſte; harſh, 
I 
and 


When men repreſent the Divine Nature, as an auftere 
rigorous maſter, always lifting up his hand to take ven- 

geance ; ſuch conceptions mult unavoidably raiſe terrour. 
Roger:. 


1. Severe; harſh ; ri- 


Auſtere Saturnius ſay, 
From whence this wrath ? or who controuls thy ſway? Pope. 
(2.) Th' auftere and pond'rous juices they tubli.ne, 
Make them aſcend the porous foil, and climb 
The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. Blackmore. 
Auftere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water 2- 
lone, and at the ſame time do not relax. Arbuth:. on Alu. 
AvuSTE'RELY. adv. from andere.] Severcly; rigidly. 
Ah! Luciana, di he tempt thee ſo? 
Might'ſ thou perceive a»/t--cly in his cye, 


That he did plead in eurne it. Thalbeſt core. 
—_— pi {cd talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence. Porad. Loft. 


AusTE'tEXESS. 2. / {{.oim See. 
nels ; rigour 2. Naugbneſs in tate, 
(r.) My ur ſoil'd name, d' evflerene of wy life, 
May vouch againſt you; and my place i' th* fate 
Will fo your accuſation overvecigh. Sh okeſp. 
If an indifferent and unt idiculoas obhieſt could draw this a- 
tereneſs into a ile, he hardy could reſiſt the proper motives 
thereof. | Brown's Silt. Err. 
AvsTE'rITY. 2. f from e/7ere.} 1. Severity; mortiſied 

life; ſtrictneſs. 2. Crueity ; narih difcipliae. 


1. Severity; flrict- 


(2. ) Now Marcus Cato, our re conſul's ſpy, 
W hat 15 your ſower ae; ſent t' 2xpiore ? B. Jobuſ. 
* 1 3A. 
What was that facaky-headed Gorgon ſnield 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 
Wherewwith ſhe free: d her tons to cougtal d tone, 
But rigid looks of cha'te o7/eri/;, 
Ard noble glace, that dat d brute violence 
With ſudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 
This prince kept the voverninent, and yet lived in this con- 
vent with ali the rigour and auſterity of a cipuchin. Addiſon. 


(2.) Let not aw7-rity breed ſe vile fear; 


No wanton ſound offend her virgin ear, Roſcommo, 


AlusTRAL. rj. [0:%/ra/ir, Lat.] Southern ; as the ar 
ſigns. 
Y 


1 


To A'USTRALIZE. b. a. [from gufter, he ſouth wind, Lat.] 
To tend towards the ſouth, 

Steel and pod iron diſcover a verticity, or polary faculty; 
whereby they do ſeptentriate at one extreme, and auflralize at 
another. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

A'usT'1xE. adj, [from auftrinus, Lat.] Southern; ſou- 
thernly. 25 

Aurar/xtiCal. adj. [from authentick.) Not fictitious; 
being what it ſeems. 

Of ſtatutes made before time of memory, we have no au- 
thertical records, but only tranſcripts. Hale. 

AuTHE/NTICALLY. adv. from authentical.] After an au- 
thentick manner; With all the circumſtances requiſite to 


»racure authority, 
This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 


AU T 
From his loins 
New authors of diſſention ſpring; from him 
Two branches, that in — og contend 
For —_— ſway. 
3.) To ſtand upon every point in particulars, belon 
Fa. 2 author of the ſtory. = 2 Macc. ; agg 
An author has the choice of his own thoughts and works 
which a tranſlator has not. Dryder. 
(4.) Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
T hat the land Salike lies in Germany. 
AuTho'kiTATIVE. adj. | from authority. 
authoiity. 2. Having an air of authority. | 
(2.) I dare not give them the authoritative title of aphoriſng 
which yet may make a reaſonable moral prognoſtick. Wotton. 
The mock authoritative manner of the one, and the inſfpiq 
mirth of the other. Swift's Examiner, 


Philips. 


Shakeſp. 
1. Having 4 


Brown's Vulg. Err. AurHORHITATIV ELV. av [from authoritative.) 1, In 


Conſciencenever commands or forbids any thing authentically, 
put there is ſome law of God which commands or forbids it 
ni it. South. 

AuTHExTICALNES®, / [from authentical.) The qua- 
lity of being authentick ; genuineneſs ; authority. 

Nothing can be more pleaſant than to ſee virtuoſos about a 
cabinet of medals, deſcanting upon the value, rarity, and au- 
thenticaluzjs of the ſeveral pieces. Adaiſon. 

AvrienTti' city. . / | trom authentick.] Authority; ge- 


nuineneſs; the being auchentick. 

AUTHE/N'VICK adj. [autheniicus, Lat.] That which 
has every thing requiſite to give it authority, as an authen- 
tick regiſter. 
which authority is deſlroyed, as authentick, not counter- 
feit. It is never uſed of perſons. Genuine; not fictitious. 

Thou art wont lis great authentick will 

Interpreter through higheſt heav'n to bring. Milton. 
She joy'd th' authentiet news to hear, 

Of what ſhe gueſs'd befcre, with jealous fear, Convley. 
But cenſure's to be underftood 
The authentict mark of the ele, 

The publick ſtamp Heav'n ſets on all that's great and — 

Swift, 


Avrtaus'nTicxLY. adv. [from authentick,}) After an au- 
thentick manner. 
AvuTnr'nTicunrss. . / [from authentick.] The ſame 


with authenticity. 

A'UTHOR. » /. [aufor, Lat.) 1. The firſt beginner or 
mover of any _—_ he to whom any thing owes its ori- 
ginal. 2. Ihe efti.ient ; he that effects or produces any 
thing. z. The firſt writer of any thing; diſtin from 
the trcn/lator or compiler. 4. A writer in general. 

(1.) That law, the azthor and obſerver whereof is one only 


Go, to be bleſlſed for ever. Hooker. 
The author of that which cauſeth another thing to be, is 


author of that thing alto which thereby is cauſed, Hooker. 
I'll never 
Be ſuch a golling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand 
As if a man was author of hin. ſelf, 
an l knew no other kin. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


I hou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'ſt me; whom ſhould I obey 
But thee ? 

But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His bith from Saturn, if records be true. 

T rs king Latinus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn euther of his family. 


If the worchip of falſe Gods had not blinded the heathen, 
inſtead of teaching to worſhip the ſun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worſhip our true Auther and benefac- 
tor, as their ance;tors did under the govermnent of Noah and his 


ſons, before they corrupted themſelves. N. ton. 
(2.) That which is the ſtrength of their amity, ſhall prove 
the i: mediate author of their variance, S$h::tefÞ. 


Now while the tortur d ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound; 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 
his rage, 


It is uſed in oppoſition to any thing by 


Milton Paradiſe Loft. 


Dryazn's Fables, 


an authoritative manner; with a ſhow of authority, 2. 
With due authority. 
(2-) No law foreign binds in nga, till it be received, 
and authoritatively engrafted, into the law of England. Hale, 
AuTHO'RITATIVENESS. 2. J. [from authoritative.) An 
acting by authority; authoritative appearance. Did. 
AuTHo'riTY. 2. / [aucteritas, Lat. 1. Legal power. 
2. lufluence; credit. 3. Power; rule. 4. Support; 
juſtification ; countenance. 5. Teſtimony. C. Weight 
of teſtimony ; credibility ; cogency of evidence. 
1.) Idle old man, 
That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities, 
That he hath given away | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Adam's ſovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor of 
the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not have 
been inherited by any of his children. Loc le. 
(2.) Power ariſing from ſtrength, is always in thoſe that are 
governed, who are many : but auibority ariſing from opinion, 
is in thoſe that govern, who are few. Tem le, 
The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thoſe 
that call themſelves civil and rational, go out of their way, by 
the authority of example. Locle. 
Y 


(3-) I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

But I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to uſurp authority over 
—— _ moo in filence. 1 Tim. li. 12. 
4. ' u expect th" authority of their vocies, 

Whoſe filent wills condemn thee ? Ben. Jobn ſon. 
(5-) Something I have heard of this, which I would be glad 
to find by fo ſweet an authority confirmed. Sidney, 

We urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 
the teſtimony of ancient writers, to confirm things evidently be- 
lieved. Brown's Ful. Err. 

Having been ſo hardy as to undertake a charge againſt the 
philoſophy of the ſchools, I was liable to have been overborne by 
a tortent of authorities. Glan. Sceſſic. 

(6.) They conſider the main conſent of all the churches in the 
whole world, witneſſing the ſacred authority of ſcriptures, ever 
ſithence the firſt publication thereof, even till this preſent day 
and hour. Hooker. 

AuTHo»1za'T1ON. n. J [from authorize.] Eſtabliſhment 
by authority, 

The obligation of laws ariſes not from their matter, but 
from their admiſſion and reception, and authorization in this 
kingdom. Hale. 

To Ar E. v. a. [axtoriſer, Fr.] 1. To give autho- 
rity to any perſon, 2. To make any thing legal. 3. Lo 
eltabliſh any thing by authority. 4. To ality ; to prove 
a —_ to be right, 5. To give credit to any perſon 
or thing. 

(1.) Making herſelf an impudent ſuitor, authorizing hericlf 
very much, with making us ſee, that all favour and power de- 


Shakeſpeare. 


pended upon her. Siduty. 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 
Till tome lafe criſis authorize their (kill. Dryden. 
(z.) Yourſelf firſt made that title which I claim, 
Firit bid me love, and euthoriz'd my flame, Dryden. 


1 


I have nothing farther to deſire, 

But Sancho's leave to autherixe our marriage. 

To have countenanced in him i larity and diſobedience 
to that light which he had, would have been, to have authoriz- 
ed diſorder, confuſion, and wickedneſs in his creatures. Locke. 

(3-) Lawful it is to deviſe any ceremony, and to authorize 
any kind of regiment, no ſpecial commandment being thereby 
violated. Hooker. 

Thoſe forms are beſt which have been longeſt received and 
authorized in a nation by cuſtom and uſe. Temple. 

(4.) All virtue lies in a power of denying our own deſires, 
where reaſon does not authorize them. Locke. 

(5.) Although their intention be ſincere, yet doth it noto- 
rioully ſtrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injuri- 
ous unto truth. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Be a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he ſhall authorize 
any thc? amy and make incoherent ſtuff, ſeaſoned with w_ 
and tautology, paſs ick. | South. 

Avro'c AsY. 3. J. [avroxzalua, from aur®-, ſelf, and 
re., power.] Independent power; ſupremacy. Dit. 

Auro t A'PHICAL, adj. [from autography,) Of one's own 
writing. Dia. 

Auro'GRAPHY. 2. /. [avroygatur, from aug, and yeaQu, 
to write.] A particular perion's own writing ; or the ori- 
ginal of a treatiſe, in oppolition to a coy. 

Auro AL. adj. [trom automaton.) Belonging to an 
automaton ; having the power of moving itſelf. 

Au TO TON. n./. [aukualo. In the plural, automata.] 
A machine that hath the power of motion within itſelf, 
and which ſtands in need of no foreign aiſiſtance. Quincy. 

For it is greater to underſtand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrignes of policy. | Glanw. Sceffis. 

The particular circumſtances for which the automata of this 
kind are moſt eminent, may be reduced to four. Wilkins. 

AuroMATOUS. adj. [from automaton. ] Having in itſelf 
the power of motion. 

Clocks or automatous organs, whereby we diſtinguiſh of time, 
have no mention in ancient writers. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

AutoſNowY. . [avlwopia.] The living according to 
one's mind and preſcription, Dit. 

Av rorsv. 2. (a.] Ocular demonſtration; ſeeing 
a thing one's ſelt. Dutncy. 

In thoſe that have forked tails, autapſy convince:h us, that it 
hath this uſe. Ray on the Creation. 

AUTO'PTICAL. adj. [from autopſy.] Perceived by cne's 
own eyes. | : 

aUrTO'PTICALLY. dv. [from auteptical.] By means of 
one's own exes. 

Were this true, it would auto! tically ſilence that diſpute. 

Brosgun. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of Ariſtotle; 
but the teleſcope hath a:itotically confuted it: and he, whois 
not Pyrronian enough to the diſbelief of his ſenſes, may ſee 
that it is no exhalation. Clan. Scebjis. 

AUTUMN. . / [ autumnus, Lat.] The ſeaſon of the year 
between ſummer and winter, beginning aſtronomicaljy at 
the equinox, and ending at the ſolſtice; popularly, au- 
tum compriſes Auguſt, September, and October. 


For I wil! board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shak. 
I would not be over confident, till he hath paſſed a ſpring or 
cutumn. Wiſem. Surg. 
. The ſtarving brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 
ſlender autumn. Phils, 3. 
Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. Thomſon, 


Auru'uxar. adj. [from autumn] Belonging to autumn; 
owed in autumn. 
No ſpring, or ſummer's beauty, hath ſuch grace 
As I have ſeen in one nb Ser," Bay 1 
8 — Thou ſhalt not long 
ule in the clouds; like an autumnal ſtar, 
Oc lightning, thou thalt fall. 


Donne. 


<< CC 


Milton. 


Aux1'Liak. 


A W A 


Bind now autumnal flowers, to prevent fudden gufls, 

which will ——_ Ewehln's Kalender. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 

With that ripe red th autumnal fun beſtows. Pate. 

Avu“Ls to. 2. / [awulfio, Lat.] The act of pulling 


one thing from another. 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 

Redundant; but the — cluſters thin 

1 kind awul/ion. Phili>s. 

he preſſure of any ambient fluid can be no intelligible cauſe 
of the coheſion of matter; though ſuch a preſſure may hinder 
the awulfion of two poliſhed ſuperficies one from — * in a 
line ndicular to them. Locke. 
AUXE'SIS. 3. . [Latin.] An increaſing ; an exornation, 
when, for amplification, a more grave and magnificent 
word is put inſtegd of the proper word. Smith's Rhetor, 
AuXxYULIaR. adj. [from auxilium, Lat.] Aſſiſtant; 
Aux1'Liaky. I helping; confederate. 
The giant brood, 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each ſide, 

Mix d with auxiliar gods. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any light to detenebrate this truth. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it is preſent with, 
and auxiliary to it, according to its uſe. Hale's Or. of Mank. 

Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 

Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his hrother of the ſeas he craves, 

To help bim with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 

n. . [from auxiliam, Lat.] Helper; aſ- 
Avuxi'Liaky. I ſiſtant; contederate. 

In the ſtrength of that power, he might, without the auxi- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his will to a 
full choice of God. South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliar iet to the diffi - 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 

AuxILIARY Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other 
verbs. 

In almoſt all languages, ſome of the commoneſt nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; ſuch are the common auxt/tary 
verbs, to be and to ade, to do and to be done, &. Watts. 

AuxiL1ia't10n. 2. / [from auxiliatus, Lat.] Help; aid; 


ſuccour. Di#. 
To Awa'tT. v. a. [from a and wait, Sce Wait.) 1. To 
expect; to wait for. 2. To attend; to be in ſtore for, 

..) Even as the wretch condemn'd to loſe his life, 


Awaits the falling of the murd'ring knife. Fairfux. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat, 

Chief of th angelick guards, azvaztin; night. Milton. 
(2.) To ſhew thee what reward 

Axwaits the good; the reſt, what puniſhment. Milton. 


Unleſs his wrath be appealed, an eternity of torments awv4jts 
the objects of his diſple. lure. Rogers, 
Awa'it 2. /. [from the verb] Ambuſh. See Warr. 
And leaft miſhap the molt bliſs alter may? 
For thouſand perils lie in cloſe azvart 
About us daily, to work our decay. Stenſer. 
To Awa'kE. v. a. [yeccian, Sax. To awake has the pre- 
terite awoke, or, as we now more commonly ſpeak, a- 


*waked.) 1. To rouſe out of ileep. 2. To raite from any 
{tate reſembling fleep. 3. Lo put into new action, 
(I.) . ake heed, 


How you azvake our ſleeping tword of war. Shakeſ. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I may awake him 
out of ſleep. Fohn, xi. 11 
(2.) Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais'd up his head : 
As awak'd from the dead, 
And Amaz'd he ſtares round. Dryden's St. Cecilia. 
(3.) The ſpark of noble courage now awake, 


And ſtrive your excellent ſelf to excel. Fairy Qu. 
— —— The fair 

Repairs her (miles, awakens ev'ry grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pore. 


To Awalx E. v. 1. To break from fleep ; to ceafe to ſleep, 


Shak. Macbeth. 


Alack, I am afraid they have azvat'd ; 
And 'tis not done 


T2 


A W. A 
I awok:2 up liſt of all, as one that gathereth after the grape · 


guherers. Ecciuſ. xxxiui. 18. 

Awaxe. adj. [{rom the verb.] Not being allcep; not 
ſleeping. 

Imagination is like to work betten upon ſieeping men, than 


men a@TVake. Bacon. 
C-1c5 thall not keep him on the thione awake, 
Nor break the golden flumbers he weuld take. Dr; den. 


Ze Auwa kx EN. 2. 4. and wv. 2. The fame with Awale. 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of tnee and Suatu doth arzvaken thee. Hiches. 
To Au eb. S. 4. [derived by Skinner, ſomewhat im- 
probably, from peapd, Sax. towards.] To adjudge; 
to give any thing by a judicial ſentence. a 
A pound of that Camie merchant's fleſh is thine ; 
The court ava; ds it, and the law doth give it. Shakeſp. 
It advances that grand buſineſs, and according to which their 
eternity hercafter will be azrarded. Decay of Piety. 
A church which allows falvation to none without it, nor 


awards damnation to almoſt any within it. South. 


Satisfaction for cycry affront cannot be azrarded by itated | 


laws. Collier on Duelli ig. 
To AWH Hp. v. 2. To judge; to determine. 
'Th' unwiſe awvard to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An oft ring facred. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Awa'top. u. J. [from the verb.] Judgment; lenten-e ; 
determination, 
Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who belt deſerves her love. Drygen. 
Action bribes tie judgment, and we cannot expect an equi- 
table award, where the judge is made a party, Glanv. 
To urge the foe, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th' awards of providence. Addif. Cato. 
Awa'+t. adv. from a and lr ; an old word for ca.ﬀticus ; 
it is however, perhaps an adjedive ; zepantan, Sax.) Ex- 
cited to caution ; vigilant ; in a itate of alarm; atten- 
tive. | 
Ere I was aww«re, J had left myſelf nothing but the name of 
a king. Sidney. 
Ere forrow was arzvare, they made his thoughts bear away 
ſomething elle beſides his own ſorrow. Sidney Arcadia. 
Temptations of proſperity infinuate themſelves ; ſo that we 
are but little a:vare of them, and leis able to withſtand them. 


Atterbury. 
To Awake. wv. nv. To beware; to be cautious. 
So warn'd he them aware themſelves ; and 
Inſtant, without diſturb, they took alarm. Par. Loft. 


This paſſage is by others underſtood thus, He warned thoſe 
who were aware, of themſelves. 
Awa'y. adv. [apex, Saxon.] I In a ſtate of abſence ; not 
in any particular 2 2. From any place or perſon. 
3. Let u go. 4. Begone. 5 Out of cne's own hands; 
into the power of ſomething elſe. 6. It is often uſed with 
a verb; as, to drink away an eſtate; to zdle away a ma- 
nor; that is, to drink or idle till an eſtate or manor is 
gone. 7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this is the 
original import of the following phraſe. 8. Perhaps the 
phrate, he cant away with, may mean he cannot travel 
with ; te cannot bear the company. g. Away with. Throw 
away; take away. | 
(1.) They could make 
Love to your dreſs, although your face were away. 
Ben. Tubnſon's Catiline. 
It 15 impoſithle to know properties that are fo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that eſſence is not there. Locke. 
(2.) 1 have a pam upon my forehead here— 
— y that's with watching; twill azvay again. Sha. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcaics, Abraham drove 
them aca; again. Gen, xv. 11. 
Would you youth and beauty ſtay, 
Love hath wings, and will away. 
Summer {uns roll unyerceirv'd vy. 
(3-) Away, old wan; give me thy hand; away ; 
King Lear hath lott, he and his danghter ta'en ; 
Give me thy hand. Come on, Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Waller. 
Par e. 


AWE. ». /. {exe, oza, Saxon. ] Reverential fear; reverence. 


To Aw. v. a. [from the ncun.] To ſtrike with reverence, 


A'wzBaxD.. . /. {from awe and Sand.] A check. 
A'wrUL. adj. [irom awe and full.] 


A'WEULLY. adv. [trom awful In a reverential manne!: 


A'wrULNEess. ». / [from awfwl.] 


To AwHa'Pe, v. a, | This word I have met with only in 


A W H 


(4.) Away, and gliſter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to become the field. Shak. K. Jobs. 
I'll to the woods among the happier brutes : 
Come, let's away ; hark, the ſtill horn reſounds. 
Smiths Phedra and Hrtpolitus 
— Away, you flatt'rer ! 
Nor charge his gen'rous meaning. Rowe's Fane Far- 
5.) It concerns every man, who will aot trifle away his {au}, 
and foul himſelf into wrecoverable miſery, to enquire into theſe 
matters. Tillo:foz. 
(6.) He f/ay'd his life away. 
(7.) Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt ? 
(8.) She never could azvay with me.— Never, never : 
ſhe would always ſay, ſhe could not abide maſter Shallow. 
Shakeſpeare. 
(9.) If you dare think of deſerving our charms, 
Arway with your ſheephooks, and take to your arms. Dry, 


They all be brought up idly, without azwe of parents, with. 
out precepts of matters, and without fear of offence. 
Spenſer's State Ireianl. 
This thought fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God 
and yet with a filial fear, which at the ſame time both fears and 
loves. It was awe without amazement, and dread without 
diſtraction. South, 
What is the proper ave and fear, which is due from man to 
God ? Rogers. 


or fear; to keep in ſubjection. | 
If you will work on any man, you muſt either know his na- 
ture and faſhions, and ſo lead him: or his ends, and fo perſuade 
him; or his weakneſſes and diſadvantages, and fo awe? him; or 
thoſe that have intereit in him, and ſo govern him. Bacon. 
Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 
Why, but to keep you low, and 1gnorant, 
His worſhippers ? Milton. 
Heav 'n that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to a2ve. Waller. 
The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, may ave 
many into chedience : but the fame of their goodneſs, juſtice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Atterbury. 
Dia, 
1. That which ſtrikes 
with awe, or fills with reverence. 2. Worſhipful ; in 
authority ; inveſted with dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 
3. Struck with awe ; timotous ; ſcrupulous, This ſenſe 
occurs but rarely. 
(1.) So awful, that with honour thou may'| love 
Thy mate; who ſees, when thou art ſeen leaſt wile. 
Milton's Par. Life. 


I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Inſatiate; I thus lingle ; nor have fear d 
Thy awyjul brow, more awful thus retired, 
Faireit relemblance of thy Maker fair 
(2.) Know then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the company of awful men. Shakeſ". 
(3.) It is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and ay 
reverence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. Watts. 


Milton. 


It will concern a man, to treat this great principle a aa 
and warily, by ſtill obſerving what it commands, but eſpecially 
what it forbids. | South. 
1. The quality 0 
ſtriking with awe : foleinnity. 2. The ſtate of being 

ſtruck with awe ; little uſed. | 

(1.) Theſe objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs ; and night 
heightens the awfulneſs of the place, and pours out her ſuper- 
numerary horrours upon every thing. Adijon. 

(2.) An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and a 
Ffulneſs to the divine majeſty of God. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


Spenjer, nor can I diſcover whence it is derived; but 
imagine, that the Teutonick language had anciently vva- 
pen, to ſtrike, or ſome ſuch word, from which weapons, 
or offenſive arms, took their denomination. ] To ſtrike 
to confound ; to terrify. 


AW L 
Ah! my dear goſſip, anſwer'd then the ape, 
Deeply do your fad —_—_— wits awhape, 

th for becauſe your grief doth great appear, 
yoo eke becauſe — am touched near. Hihberd's Tale. 
Aw LE. adv. [This word, generally reputed an ad verb, 
oe * only awhile, that is, a time, an interval.] Sometime ; 
ſome ſpace of time. 

— - Stay, ſtay, I ay; 
Andif you love me, as you fay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear awhile. 
Into this wild abyſs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look d awhile, 

Pond'ring his voyage. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Aws. adj, [A barbarous contraction of the word awkward. | 
Odd ; out of order, 
We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the ſtee- 
ples ; and profeſſors ringing as ak as the bells to give notice 
of the 1 L' Eftrange. 
A'wkwanD. adj. (=pand, Saxon; that is, backward, un- 
toward.) 1. Inelegant ; unpolite ; untaught; ungen- 
teel. 2. Unready ; unhandy ; not dexterous ; clumſy. 
3. Perverſe ; untoward. 

(1.) = Proud Italy, 

Whole manners ſtill our tardy, apiſh nation 
Limps after in baſe awkward imitation. Shakeſþ. 
Their own language is worthy their care; and they are judg- 
ed of by their handſome or awkward way of ex g them- 
ſelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward ſhame, or fear of ill uſage, has a ſhare in this 
conduct. Swift. 

(2.) Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; | 
So true, that he was azwkwward at a trick. Dryden. 

(3.) A kind and conſtant friend 

To all that regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awwiwward, 

To all that interlop'd and hawker d. Hudibras. 
A'WKWAKDLY. adv. [from awkward.] Clumſily; unrca- 
dily ; inelegantly; ungainly. 

Dametas nodding from the waſte upwards, and ſwearing he 
never knew man go more awkwardly to work. Si ney. 
When any thing is done awkwardly, the common ſaying 
will upon them, that it is ſuitable to their breeding. Locke. 
If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly, I muſt neverthelets inſiſt upon her 


Shakeſp. 


working. Addiſon. 
She ſtill renews the ancient ſcene ! | 
Forgets the forty years between ; 
Awkwardly-gay, and oddly merry; 
Her ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Prior. 


If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly, yet writes ſuf- 
fciently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate 
methods of handling that inſtrument. 

Vati, Imjrovement of the Mind. 
AWA DN ESS. 2. / [from awkward.) Inclegance ; 
want of gentility; oddneſs; unſuitableneſs. 

One may obſerve awkwardnejs in the Italians, which eaſily 
diſcovers their airs not to be natural. Addiſon. 
All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardneſs in them, 
but theſe awkward airs are worn away in company. 

| Watts s Imfrevement of the Mind. 
Aw L. x. . [zle, ale, Saxon.] A pointed inſtrument to 

bore holes. 

He which was minded to make himſelf a ſervant, 
ſhould, for a viſible token thereof, have alſo his ear bored 
through with an awl. _ Hooker. 
| You may likewiſe prick many holes with an aul, about a 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
A'WLEess. adj. [from awe, and the negative /;/+.] 1. Want- 
ing reverence ; void of reſpectful fear. 2. Wanting the 


power of cauſing reverence, 
(1.) Againſt whoſe fury, and th' un:natched force, 


The awwleſs lion could not wage the fight. Shakeſp. 
He claims the bull with a inſolence, 
And having ſeiz d his horns, accoſts the prince. Dryden. 


(2.) Ah me ! I ſee the ruin of my houſe ; 
The tyger now hath ſeiz d the gentle hind ; 


Awo'ks. 


A X I 


Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 


Upon the innocent and al throne. —=Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


Awuzk, or Aums. 2. A Dutch meaſure of capacity for 


liquids, containing eight Reckans, or twenty verges or ver- 
teels ; anſwering to what in England is called a tierce, or 
one fixth of a ton of France, or one ſeventh of an Engliſh 
ton Arbuthnot. 


Awn. =. . (arifta, Lat.] The beard growing out of the 


corn or graſs Chamb. 


A'wninG. 2. , A cover ſpread over a boat or veſſel, to 


keep off the weather, 

Of theſe boards I made an awning over me. Robinſ. Cruſoe. 
The preterite from awake. 

And ſhe ſaid, the Philiſtines be upon thee, Samſon. And he 
awoke out of his ſleep. Judges, xvi. 20. 


A'work. adv. [from à and work. ] On work; into a ſtate 


of labour ; into action. 
So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
Arouſed vengeance ſets him new awwork. Shakeſþ. 
By preſcribing the condition, it ſets us awwork to the perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hamm. 


A wor KING. adj, [from a work.] Into the ſtate of working. 


Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them awvorking ſet. Hubberd"s Tale. 
Aw. adv. [from a and wry. 1. Not in a ſtraight directi- 
on; obliquely. 2. Aſquint ; with oblique viſion. 3. 
Not in the right or true direction. 4. Not equally be- 
tween two points; unevenly. 5. Not according to right 
reaſon ; perverſely. | 

(1.) But her ſad eyes ſtill taſt' ned on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modeſty; 

That ſuffers not one look to glance awry, 
Which may let in alittle thought unſound. 

Like perſpectives which rightly gaz'd upon, 
Shew nothing but confuiton ; ey'd awry, 
Dittinguith form. 

A violent croſs wind, from either coaſt, 
Blows them tranſverie : ten thouſand le2.ucs awry 
Into the devious air. 


S; enſer. 
* Shak. Rick. II. 


Milton. 


2. You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look'd awry 
On his ſonꝭ's actions. Denhar's IJ hy. 
(J.) I hap to ſtep azwry, where I fee no path, and cn diſcern 
but few iteps afore me. Bret exwond. 
(4-) Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not Cynthia when her manteau's pinu'd awry, 
Ere felt ſuch rage. N. 
( 5.) All awry, and which wried it to the moſt wry courie 
of all, wit abuſed, rather to feign reaſon why it ſhould be 


amiſs, than how it ſhould be amended. Sidne;. 
Much of the foul they talk, but all atzvyy, 

And in theinſelves ſeek virtue, and to themlelves 

All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton. 


Axe. . / [eax, acre, Sax. aſcia, Lat.) An inſtrument 
conſiſting of a metal head, with a ſharp edge, fixed ina 
helve or handle, to cut with. 

No metal can, 


No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keenneſs 


Of thy ſharp envy. Sha. 
There ſtood a foreſt on the mountain's brow, 

Which overlook'd the ſhaded plains below; 

No founding axe pretum'd theſe trees to bite, 

Coeval with the world; a venerable fight. Dryden. 


AXTILLA. n. . [axilla, Lat.] The cavity under the up- 
per part of the arm, called the arm-pit. Quincy. 
Ax1'LLa3. ; adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the 
AxILLARV. J arm: pit. 
Axillary artery is diſtributed unto the hand; below the cu" it, 
it divideth into two parts. Brown. 
A'xiom. 2. [axioma, Lat. ag.. from dE. 1. A 
propoſition evident at firit fight, that cannot be made 
plainer by demontlration, 2. An eſtabliſhed principle to 
be granted without new proof. 
(1.) Axiome, or principles more general, are ſuch as this, that 
the greater good is to be choſen before the leſſer, Hooker, 


A Y E 


(2.) The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are 
guided, have their uſe in the moral, Hooker. 

Their aftirmations are no ax!oms ; we eſteem thereof as things 
unſaid, and account them but in liſt of nothing. Brown. 

A'xis. . /. [axis, Lat.) The line real or imaginary that 
paſſes through any thing, on which it may revolve. 
But ſince they ſay our earth, from morn to morn, 

On its own a.r:s 15 oblig'd to turn 

That fwift rotation mult diſperſe in air 

All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 

It might annually have compaſſed the ſun, and yet never have 


once turned upon its ax2s. Benticy. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
And make at once their circle round the ſun ; 
do two conhitent motions act the ſoul, 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pofe. 


A'xie. n. /. [ axis, Lat.] The pin which paſſes 
A xLE-TEEE. ; through the midit of the wheel, on which 
the circumvolutions ot the wheel are performed. 

Venerable Neſtor 

Suguld with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axl--tree 

On which heav'n rides, knit all the Greciaus ears 

To his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſþ. 
The fly {at upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and ſaid, 


Wit a duſt do I raile ! Bacon. 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing ax/e doth allay 
In the ſtecp Atlantick ſtream. Milton. 


He ſaw a greater ſun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/e-tree could bear. 
Milton's Chriff s Nativity. 
Ay. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 1. Yes; an adverb of 
anſwering affirinatively. 2. It is a word by which the 
ſenle is enforced z even; yes, certainly; and more than 
that. 
(I.) Keturn you thither ? 


— Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. Shahteſr. 
W nat ſay'ſt thou? Wilt thou be of our conſort ? 
Say cy; and be the captain of us all. Shakeſſ. 


(2.) Remember it, and let it make the creſt fall'n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shateſv. 
Avr. adv. | apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity; for ever. 
It i now rare uled, and only in poetry. 


A Z U 
And now in darkſome dungeon, wretched thrall, 


Remedyleſs for aye he doth him hold. 
Either _ to die 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, x 

For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. Sal 
The ſoul, though made in time, ſurvives for aye ; 22 
And, though it hath beginning, ſees no end. Sir J. Davies 
And hears the muſes, in a ring, : 
Aye round about Jove's altars fing. Milton 
Th' aſtoniſſi d mariners ay? ply the pump; ; 
No ſtay, nor reſt, till the wide breach is clos'd. Philips. 


A'yGREEN. 2. / The (ame with houſelcet ; which ſee. 


Di, 

A'yryY. =. / The neſt of the hawk. a 
I ſhoula diſcourſe on the brancher, the haggard, and then treat 
of their ſeveral ayries. Walton's An ler, 


A'ziMuTH. 2. J. [Arab.] 1. The azimuth of the ſun, or 
of a itar, is an arch between the meridian of the place, 
and any given vertical line. 2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an 
arch of the horizon contained between the ſun's ain 
circle and the magnetical meridian ; or it is the apparent 
diſtance of the ſun from the north or ſouth point of the 
compals. 3. Azimuth Compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed at 
ſea for finding the ſun's magnetic azimuth. 4. Azimuth 
Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtile or gnomon is at right angles to 
the plane of the horizon. 5. Az:imuths, called alſo vertical 
circles, are great circles interſecting each other in the 
zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right angles, 
in all the points thereof. Chambers. 


Azu'rs. a [azur, Fr. azurro, Span. lazur, Arab. from 
lazuli, a blue ſtone.] Blue; faint blue. 
Like pomels round of marble clear, 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firſt order, though very faint and little, may 
be the colour of ſome ſubſtance; and the azure colour of the 


Fairy Queen, 


ſkies ſeems to be this order. Newton, 
— Thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Poe. 
The ſea, | 


Far through his a⁊ure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns. 


Thomſon, 


B. 


B A B S AC 
The ſecond letter of the Engliſh alphabet, is pro- BAR v. n. /, [from babe.) Finery to pleaſe a babe or 


nounced as in moſt other European languages, by child. : | 

preſſing the whole length of the lips together, and So have I ſeen trim books in velvet dight, 

© torcing them open with a ſtrong breath. It has a With golden „* painted 22 . 4 
near affinity with the other labial letters, and is con founded Of ſeely boys, p unacquainted fight. 1dney. 


: : a . adj. {from babe.) Childiſh. 
the Germans with P, and by the Gaſcons with VJ; Ba'BiSH. 4 i : 
2 which an epigrammatiſt — That 6ibere and . 1 2358 | ſoon bluſh, they call him 1 1 
wivere are in Gaſcony the ſame. The Spaniards, in moſt y, % w. 2. Ilabonis, Fr. It is ſuppoſed by Skinner d »e 


words, uſe B or / indifferently. the augmentation of babe, and to im babe. A 
, a 0 port a great babe. 
Baa. . , [See the verb.] The cry of a ſheep. . of the largeſt kind. 8 


— Therefore thou art a ſheep —— | 
Such another proof would — me cry baa. Shakeſp. You had looked through the grate like a geminy of Ik 
To BAA. w.n. [ alo, Lat.) To cry like a ſheep. | He caſt every human feature out of his countenance, an 5-- 
Or like a lamb, whoſe dam away is ſet, ; came 2 e A. 
He treble baas, for help, but none can get. Bang. 3 br. . . [See BBE. ] 1. A child; an infant. 
To Ba'BBLE. v. #. [babbelen, Germ. babiller, Fr.] 1. To ſmall image in imitation of a child, which gi. 
prattle like a child ; to prate imperfectly. 2. To talk ith. 
idly, or irrationally. 3. To talk thoughtleſsly ; to tell (r.) The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
ſecrets. 4. To talk much. Cs ee 35275. 
(1.) My babbling praiſes I repeat no more, The child muſt have ſugar plums, rather than make the ©: 
But hear, rejoice, ſtand hlent, and adore. Prior. 3 cry. Lare. 
(2.) John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; theſe 1 muſt marry, and propagate : the father cannot ſtay for the 
he uled to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbuthnot. portion, nor the mother for babes to play with. 12 
Let the ſilent ſanctuary thow, ; (2.) The archduke ſaw that Perkin would prove a rumnagate; 
What from the babbling ſchools we may not know. Prior. ang it was the part of children to fall out about babies. Bacor. 
(3-) There is more danger in a relerved and filent friend, Since no image can repreſent the great Creator, never think to 
than in a noiſy babbling enemy. L"Efirange. honour him by your fooliſh puppets, and babies of dirt and clay. 
© (4) I yam. _ — the hounds, Stillingfleet, 
eplying ſhrilly to the well tun'd horns, } . . i , f 
— a . heard at mee. Shakeſp. 1 Bs 2 be Lat.] Beſet with pearls ; = 
ae e ee wege er ne [hom ue Lat] A owns 
The babbling echo had deſcry'd his face; | perſon ; a drunkard. : . 
She, who in other's words her ſilence breaks. Addiſon. Ba'cCCHaNALS. z. . [bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken feaſts 
Ba'BsLE. 2. / 7 Fr.] Idle talk; ſenſeleſs prattle. and revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. HR, 
This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me; Ha, my brave emperor, ſhall we dance now the Egyptian 
Here is a coil with proteſtation ! Shakeſþp. bacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? Shakeſy. 
Come, no more, | What wild fury was there in the heathen bacchanals, which 
This is meer moral babble. Milton. we have not ſeen equalled? _ Decay of Piety. 
With volleys of eternal ö le, Both extremes were baniſh'd from their walls, 
And clamour more unanſwerable. Hudibras. Carthuſian faſts, and fulſome bacchanals.” Pote. 
| The babble, impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in Bacchus BOLE. 2. J A flower not tall, but very full and 
diſputes. Glanville. broad-leaved. Mortimer, 


Ba'BBLEMENT. . J. [from Babble.) Senſeleſs prate ; Bacci'rerovps. adj. [ from bacca, a berry, and fero, to 
gy words, bear, Lat.] Berry-bearing. 
Deluded all this while with ra notions and babblemerts, Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. | 
while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge. Milton. 1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and calix 
banLen, 2. % from babble.) 1. An idle talker; an irra- both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 


tional prattler. 2. A teller of ſecrets. ſaſſafras trees. n 

(1.) We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 2. Such as have a naked monoſpermous fruit, that is, containing 
With ſuch a babbler. Shakeſh. in it only one ſeed ; as the arbutes. : ; 

The apoſtle had no ſooner propoſed it to the maſters at Athens, 3. Such as have but polyſpermous fruit, that is, containing two or 

but he himſelf was ridiculed as a babbler. Rogers. more kernels or ſeeds within it ; as the jeſminum, liguſtrum. 
(2.) Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr d; 4. Such as have their fruit compoſed of many acini, or round ſoft 
Labblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Queen. balls ſet cloſe together like a bunch ot grapes; as the uva mar. 
5 Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for truſt. L' Eftrange. ; | 4 
„k. n. /, [baban, Welch; babbaerd, Dutch. ] An infant; Bacci'von ous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and gor. to 
2 child of either ſex. devour, Lat.] Devouring berries. Di. 


—— Thoſe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means; and ealy taſks ; 
He might have chid me ſo: for, in good faith, 


BACHELOR. 2. /. [This is a word of very uncertain etyino- 
logy, it not being well known what was its origins enſe. 


7 mn * Junius derives it from Bax», looliſn; Menage, rom ons 
Nor — Satan's formidable name SP. 3 a knight of the lowest rank; Spcipurr, from 
'onger us'd,-to lull the crying babe. Dryden. baculus, a ſtaff; Cujas, from Guccella, an allowance cf 

babe had all that infant care beguiles, proviſion. The molt prcbable derivation ſeems to be 

And early knew his mother in her ſmiles. Dryden. from bacca laurus, the berry of a laurel or bay; bachelor: 


B A C 


being young, are of good hopes, like laurels in the berry. 
Dr. Lawrence obſerved, that Menage's etymology is much 
confirmed by the practice in our univerhties of calling a 
Bachelor, Sir. In Latin, baccalazreus.] 1. A man un 
married, 2. A man who takes his firſt degrees at the uni- 
verlity in any proteilion. 3. A knight of the loweſt order. 
This is a ſenſe now little uſed. | 
(*.) Such ſeparation 

Eccomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. Shakeſr. 

be haunting of diſſolute places, or reſort to courteſans, are 
no more puniſhed in married men than in bachelors. Bacon. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which belongs 


to the bachelor's e ſtate. Dryden. 
Let (\inful bachelors their woes deplore, 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pope. 


(2.) Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to _ 

again the pope. Aſc An. 
I appear betore your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 

ms, Hefe of phylic. Mart. Scriblerus. 

Ba'curtorsnlp. , [from Eachelor.) The condition of 

a bachelor. : - 

Her mother, living yet, can teſtify, 


che was the firſt fruit of my bochelorſhip. Shakefp. 
BACK. „ % (bac, bæc, Sax. bach, Germ.] 1. The hinder 
part of the body, from the neck to the thighs. 2. The 


outer part of the hand when it is ſhut; oppoſed to the 
alm. 
ar red clothes; oppoſed to the belly. 4. Thc rear : op- 
poſed to the van. 5. The place behind. 6. U he part of 
any thing out of fight. 7. The thick part of any tool 
op poſed to the edgz ; as the back of a knife or ſword ; 
whence back/averd, or word with a back; as, Bull dread- 
ed nct old Lewis either at backfevord, ſingle faulchion, 
or cudgel play. A4rbuthnot, 8. To turn the back on one; 
to icriake him, or neglect him. . To turn the back ; 
to go away; to be not within the reach of taking cogni- 
Zance. 
(1.) Part following enter, part remain without, 
And mount on others backs, in hopes to ſhare. Dryden. 
(2.) Methought love pitying me, when he ſaw this, 
Gave me your hand, the backs and palms to kiſs. Donne. 
(3.) Thote who, by their anceſtors, have been ſet free from a 
conitant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, ſhould beſtow 
tome time on their heads. Locke. 
(4.) He might conclude, that Walter would be upon the 
king's bac, as his majeſty was upon his. Clarendon. 
(5.) As the voice goeth round, as well towards the back as 
towards the front of him that ſpeaketh, ſo does the echo: for you 


have m-.ny back echoes to the place where you ſtand. Bacon. 
Anlizus, Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthus ſtrong, 
And at tilæir backs a mighty Trojan throng. Dryden. 


(6.) Trees fet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen fruit 
ſooner. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(8.) At the hourof death, all fiiendfl.ips of the world bid him 
adieu, ant i, whole creation turns its back upon him. South, 

(9) His 6.2ck was no ſooner turned, but they returned to their 
former 1eh<1!jon. Sir J. Davies. 
Back. adv. [ſrom the noun.] 1. To the place from which 
one came. 2. Bickwarld ; us retreating from the preſent 
tation. 3. Behind; not coming forward. 4. Towards 
things p.ſt. 5. Again; in return. 6. Again; a ſecond 
time. 


(1.) Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs 
Yo! undertake that with me. 


He ſent many to ſeek the ſhip Argo, threntening that if they 


brought no hct Medea, they ſhould ſuffer in her ſtead. 


Raleig 't Hit. of the World. 


Where they are, and why they came not back, 
Is row the labour of my th-vghts. 
Hack to thy native iſland might thou ſail, 


And lee half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. 
(2.) Le been ſurpriſed in an unguarded hour, 
Put muſt not new go beck ; the love that lay 
Holt ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through all 
Its weak refraints. Addiſen. 
- 


To Back. v. a. [from the noun Sack.] 


3. The outward part of the body; that which res 


Shakeſp. Ba'CxKkCarryY. 
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(3-) I thought to promote thee unto great honqur ; but lo the 
Lord hath kept thee back from honour. « XXiv. 11. 
Conſtrain the glebe, keep back the-hurtful weed. Rctmore. 
(A.) I bad always a curioſity to look back unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progreſs of a 
ring world. Burne:. 
(5.) The lady's mad; yet if twere fo, | 
She could not tway her houſe, command her followers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their diſpatch, 


With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. Shakeſp, 
(6.) This Czfar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With loling him, went back to blood and rage. Waller 


The epiſtles being written from ladies forſaken by their lovers, 
many thoughts came hd upon us in divers letters. Dryden. 
t. To mount on 
the back of a horſe. 2. To break a horſe; to train him 
to bear upon his back. 3. To place upon the back. 
4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen ; to ſupport ; to detcud, 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport. 6. To ſecond. 

(1.) —— That roan ſhall be my throne, 

Weil I will back him ſtrait. O Eiperance 


Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shakeſ, 
(2.) Dire& us how to back the winged horſe ; 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. Roſcomm:n, 
3.) ——— As I ſept, methought, 

Great Jupiter, upon his eagle hac d, 

Appear'd to me. Shakeſp. 
(4) ————  Belike, he means, 

Back'd by the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 

T' aſpire unto the crown. Shake), 


You are ſtrait enough in the ſhoulders, you care not who {ces 
your back; call you that backi:g of your friends? a plague upon 
ſuch backing ! give me them that will face me. Shakeſp. 

Theſe were ſeconded by certain demilaunces, and both back: / 
with men at arms. Sir J. Ha; guard. 

Did they not ſwear, in expreſs words, 

To prop and back the houſe of lords ? 

And after tuin'd out the whole houſeful. Hud bra. 

A great malice, back'd with a great intereſt, can have no ad- 
vantage of a man, but from his expectations of ſomething with- 
out himſelf. South, 

How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man? 

Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes. A.idiſon. 

( 5.) The patrons of the ternary number of principles, and 
thoſe that would have five elements, endeavour to back their ex- 
periments with a ſpecious reaſon. Bes e. 

We have I know not how many adages to back the reaſon of 


this moral. E'Eftranze. 
(6.) Factious, and fav'ring this or t'other ſide, 
Their wagers back their wiſhes. Dryer. 


To Ba'ckBiTE. v. a. [from back and bite.] To cenſure or 


reproach the abſent. 
oſt untruly and maliciouſly do theſe evil tongues back6ite 
and ſlar der the ſacred aſhes of that perſonage. Spenſer. 
I will uſe him well; a friend i' th' court is better than a 
peany in purſe. Uſe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will kackbite. Shakeſh. 


La'cxBiTER. 7. / [from backbite,] A privy calumniator ; 


a cen ſurer of the abſent. 
No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or his oppreſſor, as his friend. South. 


Bac BON E. z. /. {from ack and bone.] The bone of the 


ack, 

The backbone ſhould be divided into many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not to be one entire rigid bone. Roy. 
Having on th back. 

Manwood, in his foreſt Izws, noteth it for one of the four 
circumſtances, or caſes, wherein a foreſter may arreſt an offen- 
der a ainſt vert or veriſon in the foreſt, viz. ſtable · ſtand, dog 
draw, backcarry, and bloody hand. Cowe!. 


Milton, BACK DOOR. n. [from back and Hor. ] The door behind 


the hauſe; privy paſſage. 

The procefſion durſt not return | 
after the devotion of the monks, p out at a backdcor of the 
convent. Addiſon. 

Popery, which is ſo far ſhut out as not to re · enter openly, 15 
ſealing in by the backdoor of atheiſm, At 


the way it came; but, 


B A C ; 
Ba'cxBD- . [from back.] > | 


Ba'cCKFRIEND. — ＋ hom . and friend] A friend 
backwards; that is, an enemy in 


BackGAaMMON. . . [from bach Welch, a little 


gammon, 
9 | A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 
= vicar of the pariſh ? __ 
— kim at 


backgammon ? 
1 1. . [from back and bouſe.] The buildings 
behind the chief part of the houſe. 


— tin ne. 


—_ ſtables, are Carew. 
Bi'cxPIECE. 3. / [from bac 2 
armour which covers the back. 


that he — — his armourer put on 
„„ eee. ad. 


BACK ROOM. #. /. 99 A room behind; 


not in the front. 

If you have a fair — +» =p it may be 
convenient to make backroom: the . Mech. Exerc. 
Ba'cx$1DBE. 3. / [from back and I. The hinder 
D 2. The hind part of an animal. 3. The 


e 

8 ver were rubbed from the backfide of the 
would cauſe the ſame rings of colours, but 

— depend n the 


great 
Te BacksSLI'DE. v. # [from back and art.] To fall off; 
to apoſtatize : a word only uſed by divines. 
Haſt thou ſeen that which backliding Iſrael hath done ? She is 


gone up vpon every high mountam, n 
. 1. J. Jo back 8 36402647 ee 


TR... 1. . hem back and þ ; becauſe, in * 
the obſerver's — . 


an obſervation, the 
— ] An inſtrument uſeful in taking the ſun's altitude at 


ſea ; invented by _ 
Ba'ckSTAIRS. * a Thom back nd Sabe.} The private 
ſtairs in the 


I condemn the «hich bath lately crept into the court at 
r 
con. 

Ba'cksTAYS. . T [from back and fay.] Ropes or ſtays 
which keep the maſts of « ſhip from picching forw . 


overboard, 
Bacxsword.,” 1. I [from back and fevord.] A ford with 

one ſharp edge. 

Bull not old Lewis at Arbuthnot. 
Bacxwann. } adv. [from back and peand, Sax. that is, 
ewa bs. towards the back.] 1. With the back for- 


wards. 2. Towards the back. 3. On the back. 4. From 
the t ſtation to the place beyond the back. 5. Re- 
gretively, 6. Towards ſomething paſt. 7. Out of the 


progrethve ſtate ; reflex. 8. From à better to a worſe 
kate 9: Paltz in time paſt 10. Perverſely ; from the 
wrong 


TY r 


nl, and en _ ith ſo mgch the ny 
hands go backward EIS, —_— 
Js 

SS 


Dryden. 


BAC KWA DI. adv. 


BA'CKWARDNESS. 


Geneſis. 
the arms are firſt cat back- 


B A C 


a2 ) We might . beard to beard, 3 


1 
Are not the rays of light, ng by the edges and 
448 of bodies, bent . — bac ds and forwards. with 


a motion like that of an eel ? Newton. 


To prove the ility of a thing, there is no argu- 
. , 4 that whuch 1 | = Dad for * has been done 
or ſuffered, may certainly be done or ſuffered again. South. 
(7.) No, doubtleſs; for the mind can eee caſt 
Upon herſelf, her underftanding light. Sir J. Davies. 


(8. Tbe work went backward ; and the more he ſtrove 


7 advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 
.) They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in the 
wors if we look upon it ſome reigns backward. Lacke.. 


o.) I never yet ſaw man, 
Buy te would ſpell him backward ; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd fwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter; 


If black, wh 7 nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul 8 if tall, a — ill- headed. Shakeſp. 
- Unwilling ; averſe. 2. Heſitating. 


. Sluggiſh ; iltory, 4. Dull; not quick or apprehen- 
ve. 5. Late; coming after ſomething elſe : as, back- 
ward fruits: backward children: Fruits long in ripening ; 
children flow of gem. 
(1. ) Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward 
to engage with us in alliances. Addiſon. 
We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves ; 


For wiſer brutes are backward to be ſlaves. Pore. 
(2.) All tifings are ready, if our minds be fo: 

Periſh the man, whoſe mind i is backward now. Shateſp. 

weld ) The mind 1 * backward to undergo the fatigue of weigh- 

m_— Watts. 

ey ke oh t — out, that the backward learner makes 

South, 


Ba'cxwaip. 2. /. {. The things or ſtate behind or paſt : poe- 
tical. 


What ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark backwarg or abyim of time? 


[from backward.) 
averſely ; with the back forward 
with cold Dogs. 
(1.) Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd, 

Though they do fly, yet backwardly do 

hays: proud aſpect, diſdaining greater n. 
I was the firſt man 
Thar e er receiv d gift from him; 
And does he think ſo backwardly of me, 
That I'll requite it laſt ? 


1. J. [from backward. ] 
unwillingneſs ; ſluggiſhnc ſs. 
tardineſs. 

(1.) The thing which we are apt to excuſe our backward- 
neſs to good — is the ill ſucceſs that hath been obſerved to 
attend well deſigning charities. Atterbury. 


Shakeſs. 
Unwillingly ; ; 
3. Perverely or 


Sidney. 


Shahkeſp. 


- Dulneſs ; 
2. Slowneſs of progreſſion ; 


* x». /. [probably from baken, that is, dried fleſh.] 


The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried, 2. To fave the 
33 is a phraſe for preſerving one's ſelf from being 
hurt; borrowed from the care of houſewives in the 


country, where they have ſeldom any other proviſion in 
the houſe than dried bacon, to ſecure it from the marching 
ſoldiers. 
(1.) High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon ſeiz d it with a prong, 
„ e 
2. t us” m ays 
vo 4 d, are ſorry, ar" have been — 1 


O father | my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon ; 
For 'twas not that I murder d, but that I was taken. Prior. 


Bacon. B. culoueray. n. /. [from baculus, Lat. and Air.] The 


art of meaſuring diſtances by one or more ſtaves. Dig. 
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confirm ed by the practice ia our eniverlities of calling 4 alte am tae glebe, keep „ c 


(4-) I bad always a curioſity to loos beck unto the ier 
things, and to view in my min 4 the be: Zinuuig and plugrets d fy 


Bachelor, 3.7. In Latin, Euccaias Yr Cas. ] 1. A man un 


ma'ricd. 2. 1 man vi ho takcs 115 Art degrees at the uns- rihn Z world, Ears: 
| erde in ane protein n., 3 .\ knight of the loweſt order. (J.) The lady's ma.; yet if 'twere fo, 
This is a tene now little uſed, She could not lway her houte, command her followers, 
6.0 Such {-paration Take and give back attairs, and their diſpatch, 

Fe met a vittuons backelor and a mind. Shakrfr. With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bea aring. Sat. 
Te hu inting of cike ute places, or refort to courteſans, are (6.) This Catar found, and that ungrate ful age, 88 

10 110760 punithed in married men than in bachelors. Baciyn. With loing . went back to blood and i age. I aller 
ein painter naturally delights in the liberty which belongs The epiſtle5 being written from ladies forſaken by their lover 

W thc. bet, 5 „„es ave. D 4. many thoughts come & upon us in N I {en 

Lit unt 1 back, {crys their woes doplore, To Back. v. 4. [from the noun back. ] To mount or. 

un we'll they merit they feel, and more. Pape the back of a herſe. 2. To break a Lin ; 70 train TRA 

; | 20 1 OS by boy, ew bache/cr of arts, I chanced fo ee to Hear upon his back. 3. To place upon the 01 
Lani rf tre your honour, in behalf of Martinus dcrible- T 12 muatain ; ng ſtrengthen : * Wr N e 

a tu, C of phy nc. Mart. Scriblerus. J 7 apa 8 Da 2 INE. 
84 1 | dente. = /: ſfr:m Lac heler. ] The condition of Well 1 will hack hen 3 7 ane 43 

e 8 a Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shas. 
: af he On 3 lring vat, "a teflify, 1 IEA (2.) Direct us how to ect the winged hor . - 
Oe was the tut true of my Sc. * Tavour his flight, and moderate his courte, Reicormm: t 

FACE. 4c þo Ley ba, Sax. Sar“, Germ.] 1. The hinder (3. | As I Lept, methauglt, ; 

pact ct the body, From the neck to the thighs. 2. The Gren: 33 upon his cagle Sack d, 

„nter part of th: hand wien it is ſhut; oppoſed to the * d to me. | St ak; 

*ulm. z. The outward part of the body; that which re- Belike, he means, 

juires cl-thes; oppoſed to the belly, 4. Th. rear: op- Back" {by the * r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 3 

Poſe. to the gar. 5. Ihe place behind. 6. 'l he part ct I afpire unto the crown. Vale 


* * are ſtrait enough in the ſhoulders, you care not who {. 


any thin out of hilt. Th: thick part of any tool 
KEPT. ” 7 | V your beck; call you that bci gef vour friend: ? a plagie 


* 5 4 
ö | RE ears =: 23; Ee 2 UE Aa KNRIIG--O ALS : a Ry 
6 mw mw he cg; as ith . Lu 1 e knite _ 1. rd luch harking ! give me them that wi face me. $1 4 
F ere, 0. ard with a bc yr 3 ade Theſe were f corde d by certain demilauaces, and both 6; 
Int ld Leun either at * LA, ſin as þ taulchion, with nn at arms Sir 7. Ht, ar. Foo, 
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1A e K h 
| b (4. ) We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
Ba W n Nen 8 And beat them backward home. : Shakeſp. 
Sharp-headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly Bach d. * Struc': th ich h rs — pM worſe 
. b ': them with horrour backward ; bu 
BackrFRIEND. #. / [from back and friend.) A triend Urg'd them behind. : Milton. 


backwards; that is, an enemy in ſecret. 

Set the reſtleſs importunitics of talebearers and backfriends 
ainſt fair words and profeſſions. L'Eftrange. 
Far is our church from incroaching upon the civil power; as 
{me who are backfrieids to both, would maliciouſly * 
outh. 
BackGAMMON. 2. J [from bach gammon, Welch, a little 

Url. A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 


5.) Are not the rays of light, in paſſing by the edges an. 
ſides of bodies, bent ſeveral tunes backwards and forwards, with 
a motion like that of an cc? Nexwwton. 

(5.) To prove the pothibility of a thing, there is no argu- 
ment to that which looks backwards ; for what has bcen dune 
or ſuſfered, may certainly be done or ſuffered again. South. 

(7.) No, doubtleſs; for the mind can backward catt 
Upon herſelf, her underſtanding light. Sir F. Davies. 


In what eſteem are you with the vicar of the pariſh ? can you (8.) The work went baciwward ; and the more he ſtrove 
play with him at backgammon ? Swift. T' advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 
Bet HOUSE. #. [from back and houſe.) The buildings (9.) They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in the 
behind the chief part of the houſe. ; works, if we look upon it ſome reigns backward, Lacie. 
Their backhouſes, of more neceſſary than cleanly ſervice, as 10. I ncver yet law man, 
kitchens, tables, are climbed up unto by ſteps. Carew. But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair-tac'd, 
Bi'cxPIECE. 2. J. [from back and prece.] The piece of She'd ſwear the gentleman {hould be her ſiſter; 
armour which covers the back. If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on Made a foul blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. Shakeſp. 


his backpiece before, and his breaſtplate behind. Camden. Ba'CkWwaiD. adj. 
Ba'cxrooOM. 3. J [from back and rom A room behind; 
not in the front. 
If you have a fair proſpect backwards of ens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. ox. Mech. Exerc. 
Ba'cx$SIDE. n./. [from back and fide.) 1. The hinder part 
of any thing. 2. The hind part of an animal. 3. 'The 
yard or ground behind a houſe. 
(1.) If the quickfilver were rubbed from the back/ide of the 


1. CUnwill:ng ; averſe. 2. Heſitating. 
3. Sluggiſh ; dilatory. 4. Dull; not quick or apprehen- 
ſive 5. Late; coming after ſomething elle : as, back- 
award fruits: backward childten: Fruits long in ripening ; 
children ſlow of growth. 

(1.) Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward 
to engage with us in alliances. Addiſon. 

We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 


ſpeculum, the glaſs would cauſe the ſame rings of colours, but 
more faint; the phænomena depend not upon the quickſilver, 
unleſs ſo far as it encreaſes the reflection of the backfide of the 
glaſs. Newton. 

(2.) A poor ant carries a youu of corn, climbing up a wall 
with her head downwards and her back/ide upwards. Addiſon. 

(3.) The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, roads, ſtreets, or 


Cities la.d waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves ; 


For wiſer brutes are hac abard to be ſluves. Po; e. 
(2.) All dings are ready, if our minds be ſo: 
Periſh the man, whoſe mind is backward now. Shateſp. 


(3.) The mind is b2ckward to undergo the tatigue of weigh- 
ing every argument. Watts. 
(4-) It often falls out, that the backward learner makes 


backſides, are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer. amends another way. Huth. 
To BacksSLIDE. v. » [from back and ſlide.) To fall off; Ba'cxwa.o. n. J. The things or ſtate betind or pait : poe 
to apoſtatize: a word only uſed by divines. tical. ? 
Haſt thou ſeen that which back/:ding Iſrael hath done? She is What ſeeſt thou elſe 
gone up upon every high mountain, and under every green tree. In the dark backwarg or abvin of ting Shakeſ; . 
Feremiah, B / dw f. 7 1 e 
BacksL1per. n. / [from backſlide.] An apoſtate. CSE. NS Eo „ [from ccf! 1. Unwillingly ; 


averſely ; with the back forward 2. 


The backſlider in heart ſhall be filled. Proverbs. : Perv:ricly ; or 
BicxsTAPP, 3. [from back and faff; becauſe, in taking with cold hope. | 
an obſervation, the obſerver's back is turned towards the (1.) Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd, 
ſun.] An inſtru t uſeful in taking the ſun's altitud Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 
. ES AERIE I eee CEE US eee 0 With proud aſpect, diſdaining greater haite. Si4ne: 
| ſex; invented by captain Davies. (2. Fa Ja 
va CKSTAIRS. 2. [from back and fairs.) The private That e er receiv'd gift from hin; 
tairs in the houſe. And does he think io backwardly of me, 
I condemn the practice which hath lately crept into the court at That I'll requite it laſt ? Shale 


the backflarrs, that ſome pricked for ſheriffs get out of the bill. 
Bacon. 
BacksTAYS. 2. / [from back and ftay.] Ropes or ſtays 
which keep the maſts of a ſhip from pitching forward or 
overboard, 
Bicx:worD. 2. / [from back and fword.] A ſword with 
one ſharp edge. | 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis at backfword. Arbuthnot. 
Ba'ckwaRD. om [from back and peand, Sax. that is, 
b.cxwarDs. I towards the back] 1. With the back for- 
Wars. 2. Towards the back. 3. On the back. 4. From 
tne preſent ſtation to the place beyond the back. 5. Re- 
erefſively. 6. Towards ſomething paſt. 7. Out of the 
Progrethve ſtate ; reflex. 8. From a better to a worſe 
nate, 9. Paſt; in time paſt. 10. Perverſely ; from the 


1. Dulneſs; 
2. Slowneſs of progreſſion; 


Ba'CkWARDNESS, 2. /. [from backward |] 
unwillingneſs ; ſluggiſhn« (5, 
tardineſs. 

(1.) The thing by which we are apt to excuſe our backward- 
neſs to good works, is the l 11] ſucceſs that hath been obſerved to 
attend well deſigning charitics. Alterbury. 

Ba'con. 3. /. [probably from baton, that is, dried fleſh.} 
1. The fleſh of a hog lalted and dried. 2. To fave th 
bacon, is a phraſe for preſerving one's ſelf from being 
hurt; borrowed from the care of houſewives in the 
country, where they have ſeldom any other provitizn in 
the houſe than dried bacun, to ſecure it from the marchi:; 3 
ſoldiers. 

(1.) High o'er the hearth a chine of hace hung, 

Good old Philemon ſeiz'd it with a prong, 


wrong end. Then cut a flice Dryden 
(1.) They went backward, and their faces were backward. (2.) What frightens you thus? my good ſon! hs the 
2.) 1 b a : Gene/is. You murder'd, are forry, and have been conte{t. (priett ; 
4 2 n leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt back- O father | my forrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon ; 
% and then forwards, with ſo much the greater force; for For twas not that I murder'd, but that I was taken. Prior, 


the hands go backward before they take their riſe. Bacon. 
(3.) Then darting from her malignant eyes, 
She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe, 


Vor. I. 


Bacuvlo'meTry. n./. [from baculus, Lat. and Argos. The 
art of meaſuring dillunces by one or more ſtavcs. Dix, 


Dryden. 
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"» BD. ag. *quacd, Dutch ; compar. worſe ; ſuperl. t.] 
* 1.11; nt good; a general word uſed in regard to phy- 
ſical or moral taults, either of Men or things. 2, Vict- 
aus; corrupt 3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 4. Hurtfut ; 
unwholclbme ; miſchievous ; pernicious ; with for, 5. 

Sick: with of; as, bad of 4 fever, ; 
1.) Mott men have politicks enough to make, through vio- 
de, the bett ſcheme of government a bad one. Pope. 

{2.) ———— Thou may ſt repent, 
An one bad act, with many deeds well done, 


Vlay'it cover. Milton. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world ; 
Still tend from bad to worle. Milton. 


Our unhappy fates 

Mis thee amongſt the had, or make thee run ; 

Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee ſhun. Prior. 
3.) The fun his annual courſe obliquely made, 


Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad. Dryden. 
(4.) Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head 
ake. Addiſon. 
Bb. 3 
. þ The preterite of Sid. 


And for an earneſt of greater hononr, 


He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder. Shakeſþ. B 


ADGE. . , [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by 
er; and ſuppoſed to 


be corrupted from badage, the credential of a meſſenger ; 


B A'G 


It was not your brother's evil diipoſition made him ſeek his 
death; but a provoking merit, ſet a-work by a reproveable bag. 
neſs in himſelf. Shakeſp 

There is one convenience in this city, which makes fome 
amends for the badneſs of the pavement. Addiſon on Italy 

I did not fee how the bagneſs of the weather could be the king's 


fault. Addi/on. 


To Ba'FFLE. v. a. [beffler, Fr.] 1. To elude; to make 


ineffeftual. 2. To confound ; to defeat with ſome con. 
fuſion, as by perplexing or amuſing : to baffle is ſometimes 
leſs than to conquer. 
1. made a ſhift to think themſelves guiltleſs, in ſpite of 
- _ fins ; to break the precept, and at the ſame time to baflle 
e curſe. 
He hath deſerved to have the grace withdrawn, which RE 
ſo long baffled and defied. Atterbury 
(2.) ———  Etruria loſt, 
He — to Turnus aid his baffled hoſt. Dryden 
When the mind has brought itſelf to cloſe thinking, it may 
go on roundly. Every abſtruſe problem, every intricate quef- 
tion will not baffle, diſcourage, or break it. Locke. 
A. foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Engliſh nation 
ready to employ againſt him ſuch revenues as ſhall Sue his ts. 
ſigns upon their country. Addiſon, 


a'FFLE. n. /. [from the verb.] A defeat. 


It is the {kill of the diſputant that keeps off a baffle. Sout 
The authors having miſſed of 2 are fain to —— 
with fruſtration and a baffle. South, 


but taben by Skinner and Minſhew from bagghe, Dut. a Ba'FFLEk. . /. [from baffle.) He that puts to confuſion, 


jewel, or bague, a ring, Fr. It ſeems to come from bajulo, 
to carry, Lat.] 1. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhew 
the relation of the wearer to any perſon or thing. 2. A 
token by which one is known. 3. The mark or token of 
any thing. 
(1.) But on his breaſt a bloody croſs he bore, 
The dear reſemblance of his dying iord ; 
For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious ba{ge he wore. Spenſer. 
The outward ſplendour of his office, is the huge and token 


of that ſacred character which he inwardly bears. Atterbury. 
(2.) A favage tygreſs on her helmet lies; 
The famous 5adzge Clarinda us'd to bear. Fairfax. 


(3.) There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not ſhew itſeif modeſt enough, without a badge of bit- 
ternets. Shakeſp. 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. Shakeſp. 
Let him not bear the badges of a wreck, 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden. 


To BADGE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a 
badge. 
Your royal father's murder'd 
Oh, by whom ? ——— ' 
Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem d, had don't; 
Their hands and fices were all badg'd with blood, 
So were their daggers. Shakeſp. 


Ba'DGER. 2. . [bedour, Fr. melis.] An animal that earths 
in the ground, uſed to be hunted. 


That a brock, or badzer, hath legs of one fide ſhorter than 
the other, is received not only by theoriſts and unexperienced 


believers, but moſt who behold them daily. - Brown. 


Ba'DGER-LEGGED. adj. [from badger and leg.) Having 
legs of an unequal length, as the badger is ſuppoſed to 


have. 


His body crooked all over, big-bellied, badger-legged, and 
L' Eftrange. 
BADOER. n. / [perhaps from the Latin bajulus, a carrier; 
but, by Junius, derived from the badger, a creature who 
- ftows up his proviſion. ] One that buys corn and victuals 
in one place, and carries it unto another. Comwel. 


his complexion ſwarthy. 


Ba'pLy. adv. [from bad] In a bad manner; not well. 
How goes the day with us? O tell me, Hubert. 
— Badly, I fear. How fares your majeſty ? 


natural or moral ; deſert ; depravity. 


Shakes. 
Ba'pxEss. . /. [from bad.) Want of good qualities, either 


or defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of 12 aſſures us the 
— is too poſſible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact to 
confute our {uppolitions. Government of the Tongue. 


Bac. n. /. [belze, Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, 


as is uſual, the harſh conſonant, came bege, bage, Jag. 
1. A ſack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as money, corn. 
2. That of animals in which ſome particular juices 
are contained, as the poiſon of vipers. 3. An ornamental 
purſe of filk tied to mens hair. 4. A term uſed to ſignify 
different quantities of certain commodities ; as, a bag 0f 
pepper ; a bag of hops. 
(r.) Couſin, away for England; haſte before, 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impriſon'd angels 


Set thou at liberty. Shakeſp. 
What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes ? Is it that thy bag 
and thy barns are full ? : LY 


Waters were incloſed within the earth as in a bag. Burnet 
1 _ we ye —_ the patriot's cloak, 

rom the crack'd bag the droppi nea ſpoke. Pix 

(2) The ſwelling poiſon X the feveral ies, 4 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infects, 


Shall burſt its bag. Dryder.. 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne er be cloy d; 

So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend. Dryden. 

(3-) We faw a young fellow riding towards us full gallop, 

with a bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addiſon. 


To Bas. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To put into a bag. 


2. Toload with a bag. 

(1-) Accordingly he drain'd thoſe marſhy grounds, 
And bagg'd x a blue cloud. 1 Dryder. 
* 8 not to be bagg'd up hot. Mortimer. 

2.) Like a bee hagg d with his honey d venom, 
He brings it to your hive. Dryden . Don Sebaftian. 


To BAG. v. n. To ſwell like a full bag. 


The ſkin ſeemed much contracted, yet it bagged, and had 3 


porringer full of matter in it. Wiſeman. 
Two kids that in the valley ftray'd, 8 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey d: 
They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden. 


Ba'GATELLE. 2. J [bagatelle, Fr.] A trifle; a thing of no 


importance: a word not naturaliſed. 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd ſeals ; 
Rich trifles, ſerious Nagaszids, y 


Prior 


2A 1 


AGB. 3. J. [from bag ; baggage, Fr.] 1. The furni- 
_—_ and utenſils ot an —_ * he goods that are to be 
carried away, as bag and baggage. 3. A vorthleſs wo- 
man; in French 4agaſte ; ſo called, becauſe ſuch women 
follow camps. 

(i.) The army was an hundred and ſeventy thouſand foot- 
men, and twelve thouſand horſemen, beſide the bee Judith. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue; they cannot be ſpared, nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

They were probably always in readineſs, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addiſon on Italy. 

(2.) Dolabella deſigned, when his affairs ==” deſperate in 
Egypt, to pack up bag and baggage, and fail for Italy. Arbuth. 
(3.) A ſpark of indignation did riſe in her, not to ſuffer ſuch 
a baggage to win away any thing of hers. Sidney. 
When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to 
credit relations, ſhe turns him to account. SpeAator. 
Ba'cnio. 2. /. [bagno, Ital, a bath] A houſe for bathing, 
ſnemag and otherwiſe cleanſing the body. 

I have wo inſtances of malignant fevers produced by 
the hot air of a bagnio. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Ba'ceiPE. ./ [from bag and pipe; the wind being re- 
ceived in a bag, ] A muſical inftrument, conſiſting of a 
leathern bag, which blows up like a foot ball, by means 
of a port vent or little tube fixed to it, and ſtopped by a 
valve ; and three pipes or flutes, the firſt called the great 
pipe or drone, and the ſccond the little one; which pals 
the wind out only at the bottom ; the third has a reed, and 
is played on by compreſſing the bag under the arm, when 
full; and opening or ſtopping the holes, which are be or 
with the fingers. The bagpipe takes in the compaſs of 
three octaves. Chambers. 
— but ſhirts, with ſome bad bagpipes inſtead 8 

He heard a bag ite, and ſaw a animated with the 
ſound. Addiſon's Freeholger. 
3aGPIPER. 2. /. from bagpipe.] One that plays on a bag- 


ipe. 
4 * Some * evermore peep thro' their 1 
nd laugh, li ts, at a hagpi er. Shakefp. 

BAGUE'T 7E. 1. J. (Fr. a term of architecture.] A nale 
round moulding, leſs than an aſtragal ; ſometimes carved 
and enriched, 
7% Nix B. v. @. [bagner, Fr.] To drench ; to ſoak: a 
word out of uſe. 
The women forſlow not to baigne them, unleſs they plead 
their heels, with a worſe perfume than Jugurth found in the 

dungeon. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Net. #. , [Of this word the etymologiſts give many deri- 
vations ; it ſeems to come from the French Sailer, to put 
into the hand; to deliver up, as a man delivers himſelf 
ap in ſurety. 

Bail is the freei ee 

bail 


loned upon action either civil or criminal, under ſecuri 
for his ag 4K r common and i ; 
common bait is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or flight t, 
called common, * any ſureties in that caſe are >. 
ereas, upon cauſes o weight, or apparent ſpeciali 
98 2288 4 
ween mainpriſe; he that is mainpriſed, is at 
until the day of his appearance : but where © man is bailed, he 
2 age „ ee 
ie time: an may, i will him in ward or 
'n priſon at that time, 4 Kok... Co wil? Cowvel, 
Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of 


de lan. 4 4 [from the noun.] 
ther. 2. To admit to bail. 
(1.) Let me be their bail— 

They ſhall be ready at your highneſs will, 


To anſwer their ſuſpicion — 
Shakeſp. Titus Andronicss. 


1. To give bail for ano- 


ſhalt not bail them, 


Th unpity'd wretch lies in a jail. Roſcommon. 
And bribe with preſents, or when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proftituted wives for bail. Drygen. 


» Az 


(2.) When they had barled the twelve bi hops, who were in 
the Tower, the houſe of commons, in great indignation, cauſed 
them immediately to be recomaiitted to the Tower. Clarenden. 

BA'tLABLE. adj. from bail.) That may be let at liberty by 
bail or ſureties. 

Ba'tL1F. 3. /. [a word of doubtful etymology in itſelf, but 
borrowed by us from Gaillze, Fr. | 1. A ſubordivate 


officer. 2. An officer whoſe butineiſs it 1: to execute 
arreſts. 3. An under iteward of a manor. 


(.) Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, governed by a 
bailtF ſent every three years from the ſenate of Berne. Addiſon. 
2.) It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fheritfs and 
their bail, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
cometh to the knowledge of th. proceſs that runneth againit him. 
Bacor.. 
A bailiff, by miſtake, ſcized you for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole evening in a ſpunging-huule. Swyyt. 
Swift as a bard the iii leaves behind. Pope. 
Ba'tLiwick. =. /. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, Sax.] The 
place of the juriſdiction of a bailiF within his hundred, 
or the lord's franchiſe. It is that liberty which is ex- 
empted from the ſheriff of the county, over which the 
lord of the liberty appointeth a bailiff. 'Convel. 
A proper officer is to walk up and down his bailtwicks. 
Spenſer. 
There iſſued writs to the ſherifis, to return the names of the 
ſeveral land owners in their ſeveral bariliwicks, Hale. 
To Bair. v. a. [baran, Sax. Satzen, Germ.] 1. To put 
meat upon a hook, in ſome place, to tempt fiſh or * 
animals. 2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on the 
road. 
(1.) Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a ſaint 
With faints doſt bart thy hook ! moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Hale. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a merting, give 


him a ſhow of coinfort in his ſuit, and lead him on with a me 


baite delay, till he hath pawned his horſes to mine hoſt of the 
garter. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Many ſorts of fiſhes feed upon inſects, as is well known to 


anglers, who bazt their hooks with them. Ray. 
How are the ſex improv'd in am'rous arts 
What new-found ſnares they bait for human hearts Cry. 


(2.) — What to (trong, 
But wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 
The ſun, that meaſures heaven all day long, 
At night doth «it his ſteeds the ocean waves among. Spenſer. 
To Bair. v. a. [from Sattre, Fr. to beat. 1. To attack 
with violence. 2. To haraſs by the help of others; as, 
we bait a boar with maſtiffs, but a bull with bull- dogs. 
(1.) Who ſeeming ſorely chafted at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bart, 
With idle force did fain them to withſtand. 
I will not yield | 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm's feet ; 

And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. Shaheſp. Macbeth. 
To Bait. v. n. To ſtop at any place for retreſhment ; 
perhaps this word is more properly bat? ; to abate ſpecd 

But our deſires tyrannical extortion, ; 
Doth force us there to ſet our chief delightfulneſs, 


Fairy Queen. 


Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 
As one who on his journey bats at noon, 
Tho' bent on ſpeed : ſo here th' archangel paus'd. Milton. 


In all our journey from London to his houſe, we did not fo 

much as bait at a whig inn. Ada, fon. Sj etator. 

To Barr. v. n. [as an hatt.] To clap the wings; to make 
an offer of flying ; to flutter. 

All plum'd like eftridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath'd ; 
Glittering in golden coats like 1nages. 

my unman'd blood baitin; in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle ; till ſtrange love, grown bold, 
Thinks true love acted ſimple modeſty. Shale ſp. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call ; 
Z 2 


Shakeſp. 


— — 


— 
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That is, to watch her as we watch theſe kites, 
That bait and beat, and will not be obedic t. Shakeſp. 
Bair. x. / {from the verb.] 1. Meat ict to allure fiſh, or 
other animals, to a mare. 2. A temptation; an entice- 
nent; allurement. 3. A refreſhment on a journey. 
(1.) Ihe pleaſant'ſt angling is to fee the fith 
Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, 


And grecdily devour the treachercus bart. Shakeſp. 
(2.) And that fame glorious beauty's idle boaſt, 
+ but a bait ſuch wretches to beguile. S/ enſer. 


Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with the baits. Hooker. 
Sweet words I grant, baits and ailurements ſweet, _ 

But greateſt hopes with greateſt cruſles meet. Fairfax. 

Fruit, like that 

Which grey in paradiſe, the batt of Eve 


U='d by the tempter. Milton. 
Secure from fooliſh pride's afieed ſtate, 
And fpecious flattery's more pernicious bait, Roſcommon. 


Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a Gmple knot was ty'd above: 


Sweet negligence ! unheeded bart of 1ove ! Dryden. 
Grant that others could with equal glory, 
Look down on pleaſures, and the bats of ſenſe. Addiſon. 


BAIZE. n./. A kind of courſe open cloth ſtuff, having a 
long nap ; ſometimes frized on one fide, and ſometimes 
not frized. This ſtuff is without wale, being wrought on 
a loom with two treddles, like flannel. Chambers. 

To Bakxs. wv. a. participle paſſive, baked or baten, [bzcan, 
Sax. tec, Germ. ſuppoſed by FFackter to come from 
bee, which, in the Phrygian language, ſignified read.] 
1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place; generally in an 
oven. 2. To harden in the fire. 3. To harden with 
heat. 

(1.) He will take thereof, and warm himſelf ; yea he 
Lindleth it, and þbateth bread. Ijaiah. 
The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
ſicacy in bread, and perhaps ſomething in their manner of 
lain Arbuthnot. 
(2.) The work cf the fre 15 2 kind of baking ; and whatſo- 
ever the fire baketh, time doth in ſome degree diflolve. Bacon. 
(2. With vehement ſuns 
When duſty ſummer bakes the crumbling clods, 
How pleaſant is't, beneath the twilted arch, 


To ply the ſweet carouſe! Philits. 
The fun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, ba#'d the mud. Dryden. 


To Bax r wv. x. 1. To do the work of baking. 2. To be 
heated or baked. 
(1.) I keep his houſe, andT waſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, 
dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do all mytelf. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Fillet of a fenny inake, 
In the cauldron boil and Ste. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Baxrp Meats. Mcats dreſſed by the oven. 
There be ſome houſes, wherein ſweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meats will mould, more than others. Bacon. 
Ba'xt HousE. 2. / [from Gate and houſe.] A place for 
baking bread. 
| have marked a willingneis in the Italian artizans, to diftri- 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and baiehouſe under ground. Wotton. 
Ba'x* vn. The participle from to bake. 
There was a cake baten on the coals, and a cruſe of water at 
his head. 1 Kings. 
Ba'x+r. . / [from To bake.] He whole trade is to bake. 
In life and health, every man muſt proceed upon truſt, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South. 
BALANCE. n, /. [balence, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 1. One of the 
Ax imple powers in mechanicks, uſed principally for de- 
termining the difference of weight in heavy bodies. It is of 
ieveral forms. Chamb. 2. A pair of ſcales. 3. A metaphori- 
dal balance, or the mind employed in comparing one thing 
with another. 4. The act of comparing two things, as 
oy ihe Lala. 5. The overplus of weight; that quan- 
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tity by which, of two things weighed together, one «x. 
ceeds the other, 6. That which is wanting to make tuo 
parts of an account even; as, he ſtated the account with 
his correſpondent, and paid the balance. 7. Equipolſe; 
as, balance of power. Sce the ſ:cond ſenſe. 8. Ilie 
beating part of a watch. 9g. [In aſtronomy. ] One of the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiack, commonly called Libra. 

2.) A balance of power, either without or within a ſtate, is 
belt conceived by conſidering what the nature of a balance is. 
It ſuppoſes three things ; furt, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two ſcales, with what. 
ever is weighed therein. Swift. 

For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part 1s lifted up the higher. Sir J. Dave, 
(3.) I have in equal balance juſtly weighed, 
W hat wrong our arms „ do, what wrongs we ſuffer : 
Griets heavier than our offences. Shakeſj. Henry Iv. 
(4.) Comfort arifes not from others being muſcrable, but 
from this inference upon the balance, that we faifer only the lot 
of nature. L'Efirange. 
Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either fide, it will 
appear, that the rules of the goſpel are more powerful means of 
conviction than ſuch meſſage. Atterbury. 
(5. ) Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value 
the importation; and then the haue of trade mult of neceſſity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon's Adv. to Villiers. 
(7.) Love, hope, and Joys fair pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the ba/ance of the mind. Pore. 
(8.) It is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the balance 
beats, think; and it is ſufficiently proved, that my watch 


thought all laſt night. Locke, 
(9.) Or wilt thou warm our ſummers with thy rays, 
And ſeated near the balance poiſe the days. Dryden. 


To BALANCE. v. a. [balancer, Fr.) 1. To weigh in a 


balance, either real or figurative; to compare by the ba- 
lance. 2. To regulate the weight in a balance; to kecp 
in a ſtate of juſt proportion. 3. To counterpoiſe; to 
weigh equal to; to be equipollent ; to counteract. 4. To 
regulate an account, by ſtating it on both fides. 5. To 
pay that which is wanting to make the twa parts of an 
account equal. 

(1.) If men would but bal2rce the good and the evil of things, 


they would not venture foul and body for dirty intereſt. L'E/tr. 
(2.) Heav'n that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 


To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe. Waller. 

(3-) The attraction of the glaſs is balanced, and rendered 

ineffectual by the contrary — of the liquor. Newtun. 

(4-) Judging is ba/anciz; an account, and determining on 

which fide the odds lie. Locke. 
5. Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim's day. Prior 


Though I am very well ſatisfied, that it 1s not in my power to 
balance accounts with my Maker, I am reſolved, however, to 
turn all my endeavours that way. Addiſon. Sj efaicr. 


To BAa'LaNCE. v. 2. To heſitate; to fluctuate between equal 


motives, as a balance plays when charged with equa! 
weights. 

ere the ſatisfaction of luſt, and the joys of heaven, offered 

to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or err in 

the determination of his choice. Locke. 

Since there 1s nothing that can offend, I fee not why you 

ſhould balance a moment about printing it. Atterbury to Pote. 


BA'LANCER. 2. /. [from balance.) The perſon that weighs 


any thing. 


Ba'Lass Ruby. n. /. [balas, Fr. ſuppoſed to be an Indian 


term.] A kind of ruby. 
Balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour, with a caſt of purple, and 
ſeems beſt to anſwer the deſcription of the ancients. 
Woodward on Feſſi's. 


To Baizv'cinarTe. v. n, [from balbutio, Lat.] To ſtammer 


in ſpeaking. Diet 


SAL 


% BatrBu/TIATE. wv. . The ſame with balbucinate. Di. 
Balcony. 2. /- [balcon, Fr. balcone, Ital.] A frame of 
YL iron, wood, or ſtone, before the window of a rom. 
Then pleaſure came, who, liking not the faſhion, 
Began to make balcontes, terraces, 
Till ſhe had weaken'd all by alteration. 
When «lirty waters from balcomes drop, | 
And dext'rous damſels twirl the ſprinkling mop. Gay 
BALD. adj. [ bal, Welch.] 1. Wanting hair; deſpoiled of 
hair by time or fickneſs. 2. Without natural covering. 
3. Without the uſual covering. 4. Unadorned ; inele- 
gant. 5 Mean ; naked ; wichout dignity ; without va- 
ſue; bare. 6. Bald was uſed by the northern nations, to 
fignify the ſame as audax, bold; and is ſtill in uſe. So 
Baldwin, and by inverſion Winbald, is bold conqueror ; 
Ethelbald, nobly bold ; Eadbald, happily bold ; which are of 
the ſame import as Thraſeas, Thraſymachus, and Thrajy- 
bulus, &c. Gib/en. 
(1.) Neither ſhall men make themſelves hald for them. Ferem. 
I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the cauſe of baldneſs in 
men is the dryneſs of the brain, and its ſhrinking from the ſkull; 
he having obſerved, that in bald ns, under the bald part, 
there was a vacuity between the ſkull and the brain. Ray. 
He ſhould imitate Czfar, who, becauſe his head was bald, 
covered that defect with laurels. _ Addiſon. 
(2.) Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs'd with age, 


Herbert. 


And high top bald with dry antiquity. - Shakeſp. 
(3. He is ſet at the upper end o ch table; but they ſtand bald 
before him. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranſlation, be- 
gins the praiſe of Homer when he ſhould have ended it. 
D 's Fables, Preface. 
And that, though labour d, line muſt bald appear, 
That brin r muſick to the ear. Creech. 
(5.0 uld the people do with theſe bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th' greater 2 | Shakeſp. 
bb ero sen. 1. /. [baldachino, Ital.] A piece of architec- 
* ture, in form of a canopy, ſupported with columns, and 
2 as a covering to an altar, It properly ſignifies a 
rich ſilk, gu cange, and * a cangpy caxried over the hoſt. 
yon Jack , >> 0 Tae Builder's Die. 
Ba'tDERDASH. 2. / [probably of bald, Sax. bold, and da/þ, 
to mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judg- 
ment ; rude mixture ; a confuſed JiCourſe, 
To BA'LDERDASH. v. a. [from the noun, ] To mix or adul- 
terate any liquor. 
VALDLY. adv. [from bald] Nakedly ; meanly ; inelegantly. 
BaLpworxy. =. J. The ſame with GENTIAN. 
Box ESS. =. J. [from bald.) 1. The want of hair. 2. The 
loſs of hair. 3. Meanneſs of writing; inelegance. 
(2.) Which happen d on the ſkin 5 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leproſy and baldxeſt round. Sæuiſt. 


B\LDRICK. 3. J. [Of uncertain etymology.] 1. Agirdle. 
By ſome Dictionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but I have 
not found it in that ſenſe. 2. The zodiack. 

(1.) Athwart his breaſt a ba/drick brave he ware, 
That ſhin'd like twinkling ſtars, with ſtones moſt 2 rare. 


N at ueen. 
A radiant balgrick o'er his ſhoulders ty'd * 


Sultain'd the fword that glitter d at his fide. Pope. 
(2.) That like the twins of Jove, they ſeem'd in fight, 
Which deck the ba/drick of the heavens bright. Spenſer. 


Baz. x. J. (halle, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed 


up for carriage. 


One hired an aſs in the dog- : 
goods to ſuch a * WW 


LE . 
Fo iS part of the bales in which bohea tea was wo K 
om China. Woodward. 


Bile. u. / ſbel, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bal, Icelandiſh.] 


Miſery; calamity. 


To BALE. v. a. A word uſed by the ſailors, who did 6 


Ba'LeFuUL. adj. [from Sale.] 


To BATK. v. a. [See the noun.] 


B A L 
She look'd about, aud ſeeing one in mail, 


Arm'd to point, ſought back to turn again ; 


For light the hated as the deadly bale. Furry Queen. 
| out 
the water; that is, lave it out, by way of diſtinction 
from pumping. Skinner. I believe from Gazller, Fr. to 


deliver from hand to hand. 


To BaLE. v. n. [emballer, Fr. imballure, Ital.] To make up 


into a bale. 
1. Full of miſery ; full of 
rief; ſorrowful ; fad ; woful. 2. Full of miſchief; de- 
ctive. 
(1.) Ah! luckleſs babe, born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead nts baleful aſhes bred. Fairy Queen, 
But when I feel the bitter ba/eful ſmart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 
I think that I a new Pandora ſee. 
Round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witneſs d huge affliftion and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate. 
(2.) But when he ſaw his threat'ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about, and fearch'd his balefui byoks again. 


ry © 
Fairy Queen. 


Shakeſp. 


Spenſer. 


Milton. 


Boiling choler chokes, 

By fight of theſe, our baleful enemies. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent tkims, 

Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; 

His balefu! breath inſpiring, as he glides. 
Happy Icrne, whoſe moſt wholeſome air 

Poiſons envenom'd ſpiders, and forbids 

The balzeful toad, and vipers from her ſhore. 


Dryden. 


Philigs. 


Ba'LEFULLY adv. [from balyaul.] Sorrowtully ; milchiev- 


oully. 


BaLk. u. J. [ball, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam ſuch as 


is uſed in building; a rafter over an outhouſe or barn. 


BaLk. =, /. [derived by Skinner from valicare, Ital. to pals 


over.] A ridge of land left unploughed between the fur- 
rows, or at the end of the field. 
1. To diſappoint; to 
fruſtrate ; to clude. 2. To mils any thing to leave un- 
touched. 3. To omit, or refuſe any thing. 4. To heap, 
as on a ridge. This, or ſomething like this, ſeems to be 
intended here. 
(1.) Another thing in the grammar ſchools I ſee no uſe of, 
unleſs it be to balk young lads in learning languages. Locke. 
Every one has a deſire to keep up the vigour of his faculties, 
and not to balk his underſtanding by what is too hard for it. Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent, 
And take things otherwiſe than meant. Prior. 
The prices muſt have been high; for a people ſo rich would 
not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot. 
Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flics, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Bala are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
(2.) By griſly Pluto he doth ſwear, 
He rent his he and tore his hair, 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; 
Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature balk, 
But lays on all he meeteth. Drayt. Nimphid. 
(3.) This was looked for at your hand, and this was Salt 
Shatej; 
(4.) Ten thouſand bold Scots, three and twenty 8 
- Balk'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmedon's plains. 


Pope. 
Pope 


Shakejp. 


Ba'LkExs. =. / [In fiſhery.] Men who ſtand on a cliff, or 


high place on the ſhore, and give a fign to the men in the 
fiſhing-boats, which way the paſſage or hole of herrings 
is. Corvel. 
The pilchards are purſued by a bigger fiſh, called a pluſher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayed them to the haller. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
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Bal. 2. /. [bol, Dan. bol, Dutch.) Bal, diminutively Be- 


lin, the ſun, or Apollo of the Celtz, was called by the 
ancient Gaul; Abellio. Whatever was round, and in par- 
ticular the head, was called by the ancients either Bal, or 
Bel, and likewiſe Bol and Biil. Among the modern 
Perſians, the head is called Pole; and the Flemings till 
call the head Boile. Tis; is the head or poll, and wad, 


is to turn. Ses likewiſe ſignifies a round ball, whence 


bowl, and bell, and ball, which the Welch term bel. By 
the Scotch alſo the head is named S; whence the Eng- 
liſh 27 is derived, fignitying the beak of a bird. Figu- 
ratively the Phrygians and Thurians, by ga underſtood 
a king. Hence alſo, in the Sy riack dialects, gab, gn, 
and likewiſe Bex, ſignifies lord, and by this name alſo the 
ſun ; and, in ſome dialects, "Ha and A, whence Dos, and 


"Hoc, Tiac;, and Brag, and allo in the Celtick diminu- 


tive way of expreſſion, "Eazy, Tia, and Bic, fignified 
the ſun; and "Exim, Tw\im, and Baum, the moon. Among 
the Teutonicks, hol and heil have the ſame meaning ; 
whence the adjective holig, or Heilig, is derived, and hg- 
nifies divine or holy; and the aſpiration being changed 
into /, the Romans form their Sol. Baxter. 1. Any thing 
made in a round form, or approaching to round. 2. A 


round thing to play with, either with the hand or foot, or 


a racket, 3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome particular 
mark, by which votes are given, or lots caſt. 4. A globe ; 
as, the all of the earth. 5. A globe borne as an enſign 


of ſovereignty. 6. Any part of the body that approaches 


to roundneſs; as the lower and ſwelling part of the thumb, 
the apple of the eye. 7. The parchment ſpread over a 
hollow piece of wood, ſtuffed with hair or wool, which 


the printers dip in ink, to ſpread it on the letters. 
(1.) Worms with many feet, round themſelves into ball; 


under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon, 


Nor arms they wear, nor {words and bucklers wield, 
But whirl from leathern ſtrings huge balls of lead. Dryden. 
Like a ball of inow tumbling down a hill, he gathered 
ſtrength as he paſſed. Howel. 
Still unripen'd in the dewy mines, 
Within the 541 a trembling water ſhines, 
That through tl. cryſtal darts. Add'ſon. 
Such of thole corpuſcles as happened to combine into one mals, 
formed the metallick and mineral Salli, or nodules, which we 
find. | Mood ward. 
(3.) Balls to the ſtars, and thralls to fortune's reign, 
Turn'd from themſelves, infected with their cage, 
Where death is fear'd, and life is held with pain. Sidney. 
Thole I have ſeen play at ball, grow extremely earneſt who 
ſhould have the ball. Sidney. 
(3.) ——— = Let lots decide it. 
For ev'ry number'd captive put a ball 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The reſt, all white, are ſafe. Dryden. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears 


Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls; 

Abſolves the jult, and duoms the guilty fouls. Dryden. 
(4.) Julius ans Antony, thoſe Jord: of all, 

Low at her feet preſent the conquer d 5. Granville. 
Ye gods, what juſtice rules the ball ? 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pot e. 


(5.) Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought 


Ba'LLAD. 2. /. [ balade, Fr.] A ſong. 


To Ba'LLaD. v. 2. [from the noun.) To make or ſing 


B A L 


He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball; but I 
aſſvre the ladies, for their panes Ban that he has writ LEE 
verſes on the ſex than any man. $wijt. 


Ballad once ſignified a ſolemn and facred ſong, as well a3 
trivial, waen Solomon's Sung was called the ballad of ballad: 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verſe. Watts. 

An' I have not ballads made on you all, and ſung to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of ſack be my poiſon. Sbaleſſ. 

Like the ſweet ballad, this amuſing lay 

Too long detains the lover on his way. 


Gay. 
bal. 
lads, 

Saucy lictors 


Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and ſcall'd rhimers 
Ballad us out o'tune. Shakeſp. 


Ba'LLAD-SINGER. n. /. [from ballad and fing.) One whoſe 


employment is to ſing ballads in the ftreets, 
No ſooner gan he raiſe his tuneful ſong, 
But lads and laſſes round about him throng. 
Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo ſlirilling, ſweet and loud. Gay. 


Ba'LLAST. #. /. [ ballafte, Dutch.) 1. Something put at the 


bottom of the ſhip to keep it ſteady to the centre of gra- 
vity. 2. That which is uſed to make any thing ſteady. 
(.) There muſt be middle counſellors to keep things ſteady; 
for, without that ba/laft, the ſhip will roul too much. Bacor. 
As for the aſcent of a ſubmarine veſſel, this may be eaſily 
contrived, if there be ſome t weight at the bottom of the 
ſhip, being part of its ballaft; which, by ſome cord within, 
may be looſened from it. Wilkins. 
As when empty barks or billows float, 
With ſandy dalle ſailors trim the boat; 
So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 
Steers through the whiſtling winds their Reddy flight. Dryden. 
(2.) Why ſhould he fink where nothing ſeem'd to preſs ? 
His lading little, and his ballaft leſs. Swift. 


To BA LLAS T. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To put weight 


at the bottom of a ſhip, in order to keep her ſteady. 
2. To keep any thing ſteady. 
(J.) If this be ſo ballaffed, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. Wilkins. 
(2.) Whilſt thus to ballaft love, I thought, 
And lo more ſteddily t' have gone, 


I ſaw, I had love's pinnance overfraught. Donne. 
Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour bailafted my pride. Dryden. 


BALLETT TE. 2. Ballette, Fr.] A dance in which ſome 


hiſtory is repreſented. 


BAa'LL1ARDS. 2. J [from ball, and yard, or ſtick to puſh it 


with.] A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a 
ſtick ; now corruptly called b:/liards. 
With dice, with cards, with ba/tiards, far unfit, 
With ſhuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Cenſer. 


Ba'LLisTER. Sec BALus TRR. 
1a 1. /. (ballon, Fr.] 1. A large round ſhort- 
BaLLo'on. 


necked veſſel uſed in chymiſtry. 2. [In ar- 
chitecture. ] A ball or globe placed on the top of a pillar. 
3. [In fire works.] A ball of paſteboard, ſtuffed with 
combuſtible matter, which, when fired, mounts to a con- 
hderable height in the air, and then burſts into bright 
{parks of fire, reſembling ſtars. 


to hold the H of a kin: dom; but, by fortune, is made himſelf BAa'LLoT. 2. ,. [ballete, Fr.] 1. A little ball or ticket uſed 


a ball, toſſed from miſery to miſery, from place to place. Bacon. 
(6.) Be tubj:& to no fight but mine; inviſible 

To every eye ball elſe. Shakeſp. 

To make a ſtern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that it 

may almoſt touch the bl of the cye. Peacham. 


BALL. . J [tal, Fr. from ballare, low Lat. from g, 


ta dance,] An entertainment of dancing, at which the 


preparations are made at the expence of ſome particular 


perſon. 
If golden ſconces hang not on the walls, 


To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. Dryden, 


in giving votes, being put privgtely into a box or urn. 
2. The act of voting by Þallot. 


To Ba'LLoT. v. . [balloter, Fr.] To chooſe by ballot, that 


is, by putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, 
privately in a box; by counting which it is known what is 
the reſult of the poll, without any diſcovery by whom 
each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a ſufficient number of balls, they 


fell to ballot ſome others. Wetton. 
Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under no Saif 
wwift. 


B A L 
BaLLeT ATX. 2. . [from Salle] The act of 


* election is intricate and curious, conſiſting of ten ſeveral 
ballotations. Wotton. 
Batu. . / (laume, Fr. balſamum, Lat.) 1. The ſap or 
juice of a ſhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 2. Any valuable 
or fragrant ointment. 3. Any thing that ſooths or miti- 
ain. 

(1 Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 

Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 
7 Thy place is filled, thy ſceptre wrung from thee ; 
Thy balm 


voting by 


waſh'd off wherewith thou waſt anointed. Shakeſp. 


(3.) You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And balms apply d to you. Sbaleſp. 
Your praiſe s argument, ba/m of your age; 

Deareſt and beſt. Shakeſp. 
A tender ſmile, our ſorrow's only balm. Young. 


BalM. 


Bo Mine. f, Leliſſa, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
A . 


The ſpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden balm, with 
yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking Roman balm, with 
ſofter hairy leaves. Miller. 
Batu of Gilead. 1. The juice drawn from the balſam 
tree, by making inciſions in its bark. Its colour is firſt 
white, ſoon after n; but when it comes to be old, it 
is of the colour of honey. The ſmell of it is agreeable, 
and very penetrating ; the taſte of it bitter, ſharp and 
aſtringent. As little iſſues from the plant by inciſion, the 
balm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and 
green branches of the tree, diſtilled by fire, which is ge- 
nerally adulterated with turpentine. Calmer. 2. A plant 
remarkable for the ſtrong balſamick ſcent, which its leaves 
emit, upon being bruiſed ; whence ſome have ſuppoſed, 
erroneouſly, that the balm of Gilead was taken from this 
plant. Miller. 
(1.) It ſeems to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we render in 
our bible by the word balm, was not the ſame with the balſam 
of Mecca, but only a better ſort of turpentine, then in uſe for 
the cure of wounds and other diſeaſes. Prideaux's Connection. 
To BALM. v. a. [from balm.) 1. To anoint with balm ; or 
with any thing medicinal. 2. To ſooth; to mitigate ; to 
aTuage. 
Gi.) Balm his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 

And burn ſweet wood. Shakeſp. 


(2.) ———— Oppreft nature fleeps : 
Tho e. Shakeſp 
Ba'lMY, adj. from balm.) 1. 
balm. 2, Producing balm. & Soothing ; ſoft; mild. 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. 5. Mitigating; aſſuaſive. 
(1.) Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 
In balmy ſweat ; which with his beams the ſun 
"_ \ Le India boaſt her groves 
2.) ; nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree. TE 
(3.) Come, Deſdemona, tis the foldier's life 
To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ſtrife. 
Such vifions hourly paſs before my fight, 
Which from my their þ ſlumbers fright. 


Milton. 


(4-) Thoſe rich perfumes which, from the happy ſhore, 


A . 
As the 4 may be diſturbed by the ſkin, it may the ſame 


be relieved, as is obſervable in babreations, and fomenta- 
1 that part. Brown's Pulg. Err. 
LN EAT OR. adj. [balnearius, Lat.] Belonging to a 


ath or ſtove, 
I 


Ba'Lsam. 2. J. [balſamun, Lat.] 


Hog the qualities of 


The winds upon their bal/my wings convey'd, 
Whoſe guilty derwer u the — — Dryden. 
Firſt Eurus to the riſing morn is ſent, 
The regions of the halmy continent. Dryden. 
10552 Oh balmy breath, that doth almoſt perſuade 
152 ice to break her ſword Shakeſp. 
ALNEARY, 2. , [ balnearium, Lat.] A bathing-room, 
The balnearies, and bathing - places, he expoſeth unto the ſum- 
mer ſetting. i Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
pron dong 1. /. [from balneum, Lat. a bath.) The act 
thin 


S AN 


Ba'LoTaDe. 2. / Theleap of an horſe, ſo that when hi 
fore-feet are in the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of 
his hinder-feet, without yerking out. A Salatade differs 
from a capriole ; for when a horſe works at caprioles, he 
yerks out his hinder legs with all his force. Farrier's Did. 

Ointment ; unguent ; 
- unctuous application thicker than oil, and ſofter than 

ve. 

Chriſt's blood our balſam ; if that cure us here, 

Him, when our judge, we ſhall not find fevere. Denham. 
Ba'tsam Apple. | momordica, Lat.] An annual Indian plant. 
Ba'Lsam Tree. This is a ſhrub which ſcarce grows taller 

than the pomegranate tree; the bloſſoms are like ſmall 
ſtars, . fragrant; whence ſpring our little pointed 
pods, incloſing a fruit like an ns, called carpobalſa- 
mum, as the wood is called xylobalſamum, and the juice 
opobalſamum. Canet. 

BALSsAMICAL. ; adj. ¶ from bal/am.) Having the qua- 

BaLlsa'MICK. lities of balſam; unRuous ; mitigating ; 
foft ; mild; oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital en of my foul 

thruſts out the balſamical humour of my blood to heal it. Hale. 

The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds ought to be ſuch 


as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oily 
and balſamich. Arbuthn. 


Ba'LUSTER. mn. [according to du Cange, from balauſtrium, 
low Lat. a bathing place.] A ſmall column or pilaſter 
from an inch and three quarters to four inches ſquare or 
diameter. Their — You and forms are various ; they 
are frequently adorned with mouldings ; they are placed 
with rails on ſtairs, and in the fronts of galleries in 
churches. 

This ſhould firſt have been planched over, and railed about 
with balufters. Carew. 

Ba'LusTRADE. 2. /. [from balufter.] An aſſemblage of 
one or more rows of little turned pillars, called baluſters, 
fixed upon a terras, or the top of a building, for ſepa- 
rating one part from another. 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of any place, uſu- 
ally imply it to have been woody; from the Saxon beam, 
which we uſe in the ſame ſenſe to this day. Gib/on. 


Ba'MBoo. n. / An Indian plant of the reed kind. It has 
ſeveral ſhoots, much larger than our ordinary reeds, which 


are knotty, and ſeparated from ſpace to ſpace by joints. 
The bamboo is much larger than the ſugar-cane. 


To BamBo'ozLE. v. a. [a cant word not uſed in pure or 
in grave writings.) To deceive ; to impoſe upon; to 
confound. 

After Nick had bamboo led about the money, John called for 


counters. | Arbuthnat. 
BamBo'ozLER. #. / [from bamboozle.) A tricking fellow: 
a cheat. 


There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers and bamboozlers, 
that play ſuch tricks, Arbuthact. 


Ban. n. / [bay, Teut. a publick. proclamation, as of pro- 
ſcription, interdiction, excommunication, publick faic. ] 
1. Publick notice given of any thing, whereby any thing 
is publickly commanded or forbidden, This word we uſe 

_ eſpecially in the publiſhing matrimonial contracts in the 
church, before marriage, to the end that if any man can 
ſay againſt the intention of the parties, either in reſpect 
of kindred or otherwiſe, they may take their exception in 
time. And, in the canon law, Sanna ſunt proclamationes 
Jponſs & ſponſe in ecclefirs fieri ſaliti. Cowel. 2. A curle ; 
excommunication. 3. Interdiction. 4. Ban of the Em- 
pire ; a publick 3 by which the privileges of any 

an prince are ſuſpended. 
(1. ) I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 


"Tis ſhe is ſubcontracted to this lord, 
And I her huſband contradi& your bans. Shakeſp. 
Hudibras. 


To draw her neck into the bans. 


e EMBL Des *., * 


oy ks 


(2.) Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collected, 
With Hecate's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected. Hamlet. 


BAN 


(2.) And by his mother ſtood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg'd, his eyes were banded over, Dryden, 


A great overſight it was of St. Peter that he did not accurſe Bax DS of a Saddle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the 


Nero, whereby the pope might have got all ; yet what necd of 


bows of the ſaddle, to hold the bows in the right fituation, 


ſuch a ban, fince friar Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that = BAND ACE. n. /. [bandage, Fr.] 1. Something bound 


doms were the pope's. R 
(434.) ——— Bold deed to eye 
The ſacred fruit, ſacred to abſtinence, 
Much more to taſte it, under han to touch. Milton. 


(4.) He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was proffered to 
have the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon ſubmiſſion. 


over another. 2. It is uſed, in ſurgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapt over a wounded member ; and, ſometimes, 
for the act or practice of applying bandages. 

(1.) Teal too had a place among the reſt, with a bandage 
over her eyes; though one would not have expected to have ſeen 


Sa, BE moan in = Addiſon, 
? faſten hooks to my bandag hi 
T, of 1 oy a. [bannen, Dut. to curſe.] To curſe; To 8 — ad my neck. 8 N — 2 
"IN: ; . BN DBOX. 2. [from band an ight box uſed 
Shall we think that it haneth the work which they leave behind for bands and other things of ſmall weight. 


them, or taketh away the uſe thereof ? Hooker. 
It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing ſenſe 
is to be deduced from lan, to curſe, or bane, to poilon. 
In thy cloſet pent up, rus my ſhame 
And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Shakeſp. 


My friends are ſurpriſed to find two bandboxes among my 
books, till I let them fee that they are lined with deep tion. 


Addiſon. 
With empty bandbox ſhe delights to ran ge, 
And feigns a diſtant errand from the Change. Gay Trivia, 


Before theſe Moors went a Numidian prieſt, bellowing out Ba'xDELET. =. /. [bandelet, Fr. in architecture.] Any 


charms, and caſting ſcrowls of paper on each ſide, wherein he 
curſed and banned the Chriſtians. | Knolles. 
Bana'na Tree. A (ſpecies of plantain. 
BAND. /. [ende, Dutch; band, Saxon.) 1. A tye; 
a bandage ; that by which one thing is joined to another. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reſtraint. 


little band, flat moulding, or fillet. 


Ba'xpiT. 2. /. [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 


No ſavage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 

Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity. Milton. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant with pri 

No cavern'd hermit, reſts felt fatisfy'd. Pope. 


This is now uſually ſpelt, leſs properly, bond. 3. Any BAN DIT To. n. / in the plural banditti. [bandito, al. 


means of union or connexion between perſons. 4. 
Something worn about the neck ; a neckcloth. Itis now 


A Roman ſworder, and 6anditto ſlave, 
Murder'd ſweet Tully. Shakeſ". 


reſtrained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by cler- Ba'x DOG. . from ban or band, and dog. The original 


gymen, lawyers, and ſtudents in colleges. 5. Any thing 
bound round another. 6. [In architecture.] Any flat low 
member or moulding, called alſo faſcia, face, or plinth. 
7. A company of ſoldiers. 8. A company of perſons 
joined together in any common deſign. 
(1.) You ſhall find the band, that ſeems to tie their friend- 
ſhip together, will be the very ſtrang ler of their amity. Shakeſp. 
(2.) So wild a beaſt, ſo tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom to his bands, is joy to fee. Hubberd's Tale. 
Since you deny him ent'rance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryden. 
(3-) Here's eight that muſt take hands, 


of this word is very doubtful, Caius, De Cambus Bri- 
tannicis, derives it from band, that is, a dog chained up. 
Sinner inclines to deduce it from Sanna, a murderer. 
May it not come from ban a curſe, as we ſay a curſt cur ; or 
rather from baund, ſwelled or large, a Damſh word; from 
whence, in ſome counties they call a great nut a 6an-nut.) 
A kind of large dog. 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and bandegs howl. 
5 akeſþ. Henry VI, 
Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 
We have great bandogs will tear their ſkin. Spenſer. 


To join in Hymen's bands. Shakeſp. Ba'NDOLEERS. . [bandeuliers, Fr.] Small wooden 


(4-) For his mind I do not care, 
That's a toy that I could ſpare : 


caſes covered with leather, each of them containing pow- 


Let his title be but great, der that is a ſufficient charge for a muſket. 
— —— cov ws fit 2 * 3 a. Ba'xnDrOL. . /. [banderol, Fr.] A little flag or ſtreamer; 
too a ma - or's widow . "FR 3 
„ 1 r 7 4 1%. the little fringed ſilk flag that han gs on a trumpet. 


(5.) In old ſtatues of ſtone in cellars, the feet of them being BAN Dr. » /. [from bander, Fr] A club turned round at 


bound with leaden þ.xds, it appeared that the lead did ſwell. 

Bacon. 

(J.) And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite | 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot. Shakeſp. 
(S.] We few, we happy few, we band of brothers, Shake. 
The queen in white array before her band, | 
Saluting, took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 
On a ſudden, methought this ſele& band ſprang forward, 
with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, and follow the call of 


that heavenly muſick. Tatler. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred Nine. Pope. 


2% BanD. v. 4 from band.) 1, To unite together into 
one body or troop. 2. To bind over with a band. 
(1.) The biſhop, and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble tones, 
And banding themſelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſp. 
Some of the boys banded themſelves as for the major, and 
others for the king, who, after ſix days ſkirmiſhing, at laſt 
made a compo''tion, and departed. Carew. 
They to I've exempt 
From Heaven's high juriſdiction, in new league 


Bandled againſt his throne. Milton, them. Swift. 


bottom for ſtriking a ball at play. 


To BAN DT. v. 4. [probably from Sandy, the inſtrument: 
with which they ſtrike balls at play, which being crooked, 
is named from the term bander ; as, Lander un arc, to 
ſtring or bend a bow.] 1. To beat to and fro, or from 
one to another. 2: To exchange; to give and take 
reciprocally, 3. To agitate; to toſs abour. 

(1.) They do cunningly, from one hand to another, band; 

the ſervice like a tennis»ball. Hense. 

And like a ball bardy'd twixt pride and wit, 

Rather than yield, both ſides the prize will quit. Denham. 
What, from the tropicks, can the earth repel ? 

What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow, 

Bandies the mighty globe ill to and fro ? Blackmore. 

(2.) Do you bandy looks with me, you raſcal ? Shakeſp. 

Tis not in thee 

To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 

o bandy haſty words. Shale f. 


(3-) This hath hen ſo bandied amongſt us, that one can 
hardly miſs books of this kind. Locke. 
Ever ſince men have been united into ts, the en- 
deavours after univerſal monarchy have bandied among 


B ANC 


Let not obvious and known truth, or ſome of the moſt plain 
and certain propotitions, be handed about in a diſputation. 
Watts. 
7, Bi/xoy. v.n. To contend, as at ſome game, in which 
each ſtrives to drive the ball his own way, 
— No ſimple man that ſees 
This faftious handy ig of their favourites, 
But that he doth pretage ſome ill event. 
A. valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy: 
One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 


Shakeſp. 


To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shakeſp. 
Could ſet up grandce againſt grandee, 

To ſquander time awry, and handy; 

Made lords and commoners lay ſieges 

To one another's privileges. Hudibras. 


After all the baudyi g attempts of reſolution, it is as much 
a queſtion as ever, Glazwille. 
BaxDyYLEG, . [from bander, Fr.] A crooked leg. 
He tells aloud your grenteit failing, 
Nor makes a ſeruple to expoſe 


Your bardyleg, or crooked noſe. : 8 wk. 


1 


He having gut foe iron ont of the earth, put it into his ſer- 
vants hands to fence with, and hang one another. Locke. 
Formerly I was to be banzed, becauſe I was too ſtrong, and 
now, becauſe I ain too weak to reſiſt ; I am to be brought down 
when too rich, and oppreſſed, when too g Arbuthu. 
(2.) The deſperate tempeſt.hath ſo hang d the Turks, 
That their deſignment halts. | Shakejþ. 
You thould accoſt her with jeſts fire-new from the mint; you 
ſhould have barred the youth into dumbneſs. Shakeſp. 


BANG. n. / [from the verb.] A blow; a thump; a 


ſtroke : a low word. 
I am a batchelor.— That's to ſay, they are fools that marry : 


you'll bear me a bang for that. Shakejp. 
With many a ſtiff twack, many a bang, : 
Hard crahtree and old iron rang. Fludibras. 


I heard ſcveral ban s or buffets, as I thought, given to the 
eagle that held the ring of my box in his beak. Gulli der. 


To BAN GLE. v. 4. To waſte by little and little ; to ſquan— 


der careleſsly; a word now uſed only in converſation. 
It we ban;le away {he legacy of peace left us by Chriſt, it 
is a ſign of our want of regard for him. Duty of Man. 


Ba'NDYLEGGED. adj. (from Gandyleg.) Having crooked 7% BA'NISH. v. a. | 6anir, Fr. banio, low Lat. probably 


legs. 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince; ſuch a 
perſon would have made but an odd figure. Collier. 
BANE. . /. | bana, Sax. a murderer.) 1. Poiſon. 2. 

That which deſtroys ; miſchiet ; ruin. 

(1.) Begone, or elſe let me. * Tis bane to draw 
The ſame air with thee. Ben. Johnſon, 
All good to me becomes 
Baue; and in heav'n much worſe would be my ſtate. Milton. 
They with ſpecd, 
Their, courſe through thickeſt con tellations held, 
Spreading their bare. 

Thus, am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My Bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This, in a moment, brings me toanend ; 

But that informs me I ſhall never die. Addiſon. 
(2.) Inſolency muſt be repreſt, or it will be the bane of the 


Chrittian religion. Hooker. 
I will not be afraid of death and bane, 
Till Birnam foreſt come to Duntiaane. Shakeſp. 
Suffices that to me ſtrength is my bane, 
And proves the ſource of all my mitcries. Milton. 
So entertain'd thoſe odorous ſweets the fie nd, 
Who came their bane. Milton, 


Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios* worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage ? D a 
Falſe religion is, in its nature, the greateſt bane and deſtruc 


tion to government in the world. South. 
7, BANE. v. a. [from the noun.) To poiſon. 
What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it ban'd. Shakeſp. 


Us'vEFUL, adj. [from bane and full.] 1. Poiſonous. 2. 
Deſtructive, 

(1.) For voyaging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the dart; 
Obſervant of the gods, and ſternly juſt, 

Ius refus'd t' impart the baneful truſt. 

(2.) The ſilver eagle too is ſent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful, 
As thou conceiv'ſt it to the commonwealth. Ben. Ic hnſ. 

The nightly wolf is bareful to the fold, 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden. 


Ex ErurxEss. . / [from baneful.] Poiſonouſneſs; de- 
ſtructiveneſs. 


Bi'xtewort. x. /. [from bane and auer 
lame with deadly nightſhade. 


79 Banc. v. a. vengolen, Dutch.) 1. To beat; to 
wnr- 4, to cudgel : a low and familiar word. 2. To 
ancle roughly; to treat with violence, in general, 
2 One receiving from them ſome affronts, met with them 
NN. and banged them to good purpoſe. Hoc el. 

ol. I, | 


Poe. 


A plant, the 


BANK. ». / [ banc, Saxon 


1. To 
2. To drive away. 
Oh, fare thee well ! 

at'ſt upon thyſelf, 


from ban, Teut. an outlawry, or proſcription. ] 
condemn to leave his own country. 
1.5 ——— 

T hote evils thou r 


Have haniſb'd me from Scotland. Shakeſ,". 
(2.) Baniſh buſineſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the Gods belongs to-morrow. Cowley. 


It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to endeavour to 


baniſh the thoughts of him out of their minds. Tillotſon, 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 
To banifh from his breait his country's love. Pope. 


Milt cn. BANISsH EY. 2 /. [from banijh ] He that forces another 


from his own courtry. 
In mere ſpite, 
To be full quit of thoſe my bauybers, 


Stand I before thee here. Shakeſp. 
Ba'xiSHMENT. 2. /. [ baniſſement, Fr.] 1. The act of 


baniſhing another; as, he ſecured himſelf by the 4anifh- 
ment of his enemies. 2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; 
exile. 

2.) ——— Now go we in content 


To liberty, and not to bani/hment. Shakeſ>. 
Round the wide world in bani/hment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home. Dryden. 


1. The earth ariſing on each 
ſide of a water. We ſay, E the ſore of the 
fea, and the banks of a river, brook, or ſmall water, 2. 
Any heap of earth piled up. 3. [from banc, Fr. a bench. ] 
A ſeat or bench of rowers. 4. A place where money is 
laid up to be called for occaſionally. 5. The company of 
perſons concerned in managing a bank. 
(r.) Have you not made an univerfal ſhout, 


That Tyber trembled underneath his bank ? Shale G. 
Richmond, in Devonſhire, ſent out a boat 

Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 

If they were his aſſiſtants. Shakeſp. 
A brook whoſe ſtream ſo great, fo good, 

Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood : 

Whole barks the Muſes dwelt upon. Crajſhaxr 
'Tis happy when our ftreams of knowlege flow, 

To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. D.. 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, 

When the lad pomp along his C was led Pope. 


(.) They beſieged him in Abel of Bethmachah, and they cait 
up a ba H againſt the city; and it ſtood in the trench. Saruel. 

(3.) Plac'd on their Haul, the lutty Trojans ſweep 
Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. Waller, 

Mean time the king with gifts a veſlel ſtores, 

Supplies the bauts with twenty choien dars. Dryden. 
That banks of owrs were not in the fame plain, but raiſed 
above one another, is evident from deicriptions of ancient ſhips, 
Arbuthnot, 


A a 


8 


(4.) Let it be no 54xk, or com non ſtock, but every man be 
mo iter of his own money, Not that I altogether miſlike barks, 
but they will hardly he brouked. Bacin's EC. 

his mals of treaſure you ſhould now reduce; 

But vou your {tore have Boarded in ſome bark. Denham. 

There pardons and indulgences, and giving men a ſhare in 
ſtints merits, ont of the common baut and treatury of the 
church, viich the pope has the ſole cuſtody of. South. 

To Bixkx wv. a. |from the noun.] 1. To incloſe wich 
banks. 2. To lay up money in a bank. 
{x3 Amid the cliffs 
And buraing fands, that baut the ſhrubby vales. Thom, 
DIN EHI. . J. ftrom bank and /.] A note for mo- 
ne Rid up in a bank, at the fight of which the money 


is Haid. 
Let ilwee hundred pounds be paul her out of my ready money, 
or ban hills. Sretyt. 


BAN EY. 1. / [from baut.] One that traſſicks in money; 
one that keups or manages a bank. 
Whole r-ves of lenders croud the nter doors, 
To cal. in money. Dryden. 
By powerful charms of gold and ſilver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the change to waite. 


Dryden. 


Ba'nxnuPyr. adj. [banqueroute, Fr. bancorettc, Ital.] In 


debt revyond the power of payment 

Te king's grown bankra t, like a broken man. Shakeſp. 

Se, if you ſpend word for word with me, 

Inne maxe your wit barnkru t. Shakeſp. 

It is ſid, that the money-changers of Italy had benches pro- 
bably in the burſe or exchange, and that when any became in- 
ſolvent huis banco was otto, his bench was broke. It was once 
written banicrout. Bankerout is a verb. 

— Dwnty bits 
M:ke rich the ribs, but barkercut the wits. Shakeſp. 

Ba'xkruPir. 2. A man in debt beyond the power of 
pavmen”. 

Perkin guthered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinets conte nptible; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrapte, an many of them felons. Bacon. 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt : when his credi- 
tors are loud and clamorous, and ſpeak big, he giveth them 
many good words. Calamy. 

In vain at court the 5ankru't pleads his cauſe ; 

His thankleſs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 

To Bald pr. b. 4. To break; to diſable one from ſatis- 
fy ing his creditors. 

We cut off the care of all future thirſt, becauſe we are al- 
ready bankrupted. Hammond. 

Ba'xxKRUPTCY. . [from bankrupt.] 1. The ate of 
man broken, or bankrupt. 2. The act of declaring one's 
ſelf bankrupt ; as, he raiſed the clamours of his creditors 
by a ſudden bantrupicy. 

BAN N R. 2. [baunere, Fr. banair, Welch.) 1. A flag; 
a ſtandard; a military enſt!n. 2. A ſtreamer borne at 
the end of a lance, or elſewhere. 

(1.) From France there comes a power, who already 
Have lecret ſrize in tome of our bed | anc. 


And are at point to ſhew their open banner. Shabeſh. 
All in a moment through the gloom were ſeen 

Ten thoutand banners rite into the air, 

With orient colours waving. Milton. 

He {aid no more; 

But left his filter an! his queen behind, : 

Ard wav'd his royal banner in the wind. Dryden. 
Fir'd with uch motives, you do well to join 

With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. Addiſon. 


Ba'nNERET, n. / [from banner.) A knight made in the 
field, with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his 
ſtandard, and making it a banner. They are next to ba- 
rons in dignity ; and were ancient) called by ſummons 


to parliament. Blount. 
A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes, made 
banneret at Stoke, was a wiſe man; the king anſwered, he 

doubted not that, but marvelled how a fool could know. 
Camden, 


B A N 


Ba'inero), more properly BANDEROL. 2. /. [from ban. 
derole, Fr.) A little flag or ſtreamer. 
King Oiwald had a bannerol of gold and purple ſet over his 
tomb. Camden. 
Ba'xxtan.n, / A man's undreſs, or morning gown ; 
ſuch as is v. ora by the Bannians in the Eatt-!ndies. 
BaxNOCK. 2. /. A kind of oatea or peaſe meal cake, 
mixed with water, and baked upon an iron plat? over the 
fir? ; uſed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 
BA NQUET. 1. [ bar; et, Fr. banchito, tal. Vanguets, 
Span.] A teait ; an e-:-rtarnm. nt of meat and drink. 
If a faiting day come, he hath on that day a banquet to make. 
Hooker. 

In his commendations I am fed; 

It is a bang? to me. Shaleſo. 
You cunot have a perfe! palage, except you have two {ides ; 

a tide tor the banguct, and a fide for the houſhold; the one for 


feaſts an ti iumphe, and the other for dqwelling. Bacc n. 
Shall the companions make a bargquet of him? Shall they 
part hun among the merchants ? Feb. 
At that taſted fruit, 
The fin, as from T hyettean banquet, turn'd 
His cou:le intende.l. Milton, 
That dares preicr the toils of Hercules 


To dalliance, barque!s, and ignoble eale. Dryden. 
To Ba'NQUEr. v. 4. [tom the noun. ] To treat any one 
with tealts. 


Welcome his friends, 
Viht his countrymen, and banguet them. Shakeſprare. 
They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encreaſed the nobility. Sir J. Haywar. 
To Ba'xqutT. v. „ To feaſt; to tare daintily. 
The mind fhall banquet, tho' the bod pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 


Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wics. Shnhefb, 

So long as his innocence is his repaſt, he feaſts and bangu-'s 

upon bread and water. South, 
I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 


And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. Prior. 

BAN ETER. 2. / [from banquet.) 1. A feaſter; one 
that lives deliciouſly. 2. He that makes fealts. 

Ba'xQUET-HOUSE. 1. /. [from banquet and heu/:.)] \ 

Ba'NQUETING- HOUSE, houſe where banquets are kept. 

In a 62nqueting-bouſe, among certain pleaſant trees, the table 

was ſet near to an excellent water-work. Si. lu. 
But at the walk's end behold, how rais'd on high 

A banquet-houſe ſalutes the ſouthern (ky. Dryden. 

BANQUE'TTE. 2. /. [Fr. in fortification.] A ſmall bank 
at ihe foot of the parapet, for the ſoldiers ro mount upon 
when they fire. 

BaNsSTICLE, . /. A ſmall. fiſh, called allo a flick:cvack. 
Pungitius. 

To BAN TER. v. a. (a barbarous word, without etvm?- 
logy, unleis it be derived from Sadiner, Fr] Io play 
upon; to rally ; to turn to ridicule: to ridicule. 

The ma-ilrate took it that he bautered him, and bade an offi- 
cer take him into cuſtody LEftran*«. 
It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the ſubject oi 
banterins drolls, | L'EHrange. 

Could A cinous' gueſts wich- hold 

From ſcorn or rage ? Shall we, cries oue, permit 

His lewd romances, and his bant ring wit ? Tate. 

Ba'vrer. 2. [from the verb.] Ridicule ; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never fo filly, as it paſſes many 
times for frolick and baxter, is one of the moſt pernicious ſnares 
in human lite, L' Eftrange. 

Metaphyficks are ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct conception, ſo.ud 
judgment, and juſt reaſoning on many ſubjects, that thoſe wiv 
ridicule it, will be ſuppoſed to make their wit and barter 2 fe- 
fuge and excuſe for their own lazineſs. Watts. 

Ba'NTE&E&k. 2. . from banter.] One that banters; 4 
droll. | 5 

What opinion have theſe religious banterers of the divine 


power ? or what have they to ſay for this mockery and contempt k 
L' Eftrange. 


1 


BAN TI ING. . J [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps 
corrupted from the old word bairn, bairnling, a little 
child.] A little child: a low word. 

— If the object of their love 

Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 

They ſeldom let the Hntlin roar, 

In balket, at a neighbour's door, Prior. 
BiprisM. 2%. [baptiſmus, Lat. Bamhous;.] 1. An exter- 
nal ablution of the body, with a certain form of words, 
which operates and denotes an internal ablution or waſh- 
ing of the ſoul from original fin Apliffe. 2. Baptiſm is 
often taken in Scripture for ſufferings. 

(1.) Ba tiſm is given by water, and that preſcript form of 


words which the church of Chriſt doth ule. Hooker. 
— To his great bapti/n fluck'd, 
With awe, the regions round; and with them came 
From Nazareth the fon of Joleph dee.n'd, | 
Unmorked, unknown. Alton. 


(2.) I have a bapti/m to be baptized with, and how am I itrait- 
ened till it be accompliſhed ? Lie. 
ParrisuAL. adj, |from bapti/m.)] Of or pertaining to 
baptiſm. 

When we undertake the baptiſnral vow, and enter on the ir 
cew life, i: would be apt to diſcournge us. Haminongd . 
tipTIST. # /þ. [ baptiſte, Fr. Ba tiligug.] He that ad mini- 
ers baptilin, 

Hm the Baytiſ ſoon 

Deſcry'd, divinely warn'd, and witneſs bore 

As to his wort ier. Milton. 

B+. PTISTERY, 2. / [baptifterivm, Lat] The place where 
the ſacrament of baytiſm is adminiſtered. 

The great church, b4ftiftery, and Icaning tower, are well 
worth ſeeing. | A1diſon. 

70 BAPTIZE. v. u. { baptijer, Fr. from gar. C.] To chri- 
ten; to admin'iter the ſacrament of baptitm to one. 

He to them ſhall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 

And his ſalvation ; them who ſhall believe, 

Ba tixine in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 

Of waſhing them from guilt of fin, to life 

Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if fo befal, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy'd. Milton. 

Let us reflect that we are chriſtians ; that we are called by the 
name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irreconcileable 
enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

bapTizE . . . [from to baptixe.] One that chrittens ; 

one that adminiſters baptiſm. 

BAR. 2. /. [Bbarre, Fr.] 1. A piece of wood, iron, or 
ocher matter, laid croſs a paſſage to hinder entrance. 2 
A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faſtened to a door, and 
entering into the poſt or wall to hold the door cloſe. z. 
Any obttacle which hinders or obftrutts ; obſtruction. 4. 
A rock, or bank of ſand, at the entrance of a harbour or 
rver, which ſhips cannot {ail over at low. water. 5. Any 
thing uſed for prevention, or excluſion. 6. The place 
where cauſes of Jaw are tried, or where criminals are 
Judged ; f called from the bar placed to hinder crowds 
from incommoding the court. 7. An incloſed place in 
a tevern or cofteehouſe, where the hou ekeeper ſits and re- 
coves reckonings. 8. [In law.] A peremptory excep- 
u againſt a demand or plea brought by the defendant in 
an aatlon, that deſtroys the action or the plaintiff for ever. 
I: divided into a bar to common intent, and a bar ſpe- 
clal: a bar to à common intent, is an ordinary or gene- 
12: bar, that diſables the declaration or plea of the plain- 
li: a bar ſpecial, is that which is more than ordinary, 

ang alis out in the caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial circnm- 

dance of the fact. Cowel. 9. Any thing by which the com- 

[2303 Or Kructure is held together. 10. Any thing which 

laid acroſs another, as bars in heraldr;. 11. Bar of 

d or Silver, is a lump or wedge from the mines, melt- 

© down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 12. 

Bort of a Here. The upper part of the gums between 

the tulks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which 


To Bas. v. a. from the noun, ] 


TS AR 


the bit is applied, and, by its friftion, the horſe govern- 
ed. 13. Bars, in Mufich, are ſtrokes drawn perpendicu- 
larly acroſs the lines of a piece of muſick ; uſed to regu- 
late the heating or meaſure of muſical time. 14 Bar, 
in African traffick, is uſed for a denomination of price; 
payment being formerly made to the Negroes almoſt 
wholly in iron bars. 

(1.) And he made the middle bar to ſhoot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. Exodus. 

(2.) The fiſh-gate did the ſons of Haſſenaah build, who al- 
ſo laid the beams thereof, and ſet up the doors thereof, the locks 
thereof, and tlie bars thereof. Nebemiah. 

(3.) I brake up for it my decreed place, and (et bars and 
doors, and 11d, Hitherto ſhalt thou corre, and no farther. Fob. 

And had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, 

What limits, England, hadit thou found? what han? 

What worid could have reſiſted? Damel's Civil War. 
Hard, thou krow'(t it, to exclude 


Spiritual ſubſtance with corporeal bar. Milben. 
Muit I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refuſe mylclf, what I had forc'd from fate? Dey. l. 
Fatal accidents have ſet 
A moſt unſappy bar between your friendſhip. Rove. 


Left exaii mation ſhould hinder and let your proceedinz s, 
behold, for a bar againſt that impediment, one opinion newly 
adicd. Hooker. 

Which Salique land the French unjutly gloze to be 


The founder of this law, and {emale bar. Shakeſ>. 
(6.) The great duke 

Came to the bar, where, to his accuſations, 

Fe pleaded in Net mity. Shateſ*. 
Some at che bay ich ſubtlety defend, 

Or on the bench the &noity laws wit; co, Dry. 


(7.) I was under ſome a; prchenſon that they would appeal to 
me; and therefore laid down my penny at tae 6.7, wand made 
the belt of my wov. Addiſon. 

(8.) Baſtardy is laid in bar of ſoniething that is principally 


commenced. | He. 
( 9.) I went down to the bottoms of the mountains: the erin, 
with her bam, was about me for cver. Torns, 


Ba $Hor. 2. Two h If buil ts joined together by an 


iron bar; uſed in ſca en;2gemenats for cutting down the 
maſts and rigzing. 

1. T faſten or ſhut any 
thing with a bolt, or bar. 2. to ainver ; to obſtrutt, 
3. To prevent; to exclude ; to make impracticable. 
4. To detain, by excluding the claimants : with from. 
5. To ſhu: out: with from. 6. To exclude from uſe, 
right, or claim: with from before the thing. 7. To 


prohibit. 8. To except; to make an exception. q. 
[In law.] Io hinder the proceſs of a ſuit. 10. Jo lar a 
vein. This is an operation pertora ed upon the veins of 


the legs of a horſe, and other parts, with intent to ſtop 
the malignant humours. It is done by opening the ſkin 
above ir, diſengaging it, and tying it both above and be- 
low, and ſtriking between the two ligatures. 
I.) My duty cannot ſuffer 

T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shale. 

When you bar the window-thutters of your lady's bedchamber 


at nights, leave open the ſaſhes to let in air. Sabiſt. 
2. When law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful, that law br no wrong. Shatef", 


(3-) The houſes of the country were all ſcattered, and yet 
not ſo far off as that it he mutual ſuccour. Sidney. 
Doth it not ſeem a thing 'very probable, that God doth pur- 
poſely add, Do after my julgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
derſtand, that his meaning in the four : er ſentence was but to hor 
ſimilitude in ſuch things as were rep1igrant to his ordinances, 
laws, and ſtatutes ? ; Eocker. 
(4.) Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me ? 
I am their mother; who ſhall bar them from me? Shaheſt, 
(5.) Our hope of Italy not only loit, 
But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and bar, ev ry coaſt, 


| Drydey. 
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(6.) God hath abridged it, by barring us from ſome things of (1.) Proud Greece, all nations elſe barbarians held, 


themielves indifferent. Hooker. Boaſting, her learning all the worid exceil d. Denhan. 
Give my voice on Richard's fide, There were not different gods amis te Greeks and barba- 
To bar my malter's ears in true deſcent ! riaus. Stil ingfl. 
God knows I will not. Shakeſp. But with deſcending ſhow'rs of bruni on fir'd, 
His civil acts do bind and bar them all; The wild barbarian in the ſtorm exp: |. Addij:n. 
And as from Adam, all corruption take, (2.) I would they were barbarians, ': they are, 
So, if the father's cricve be capital, Though in Rome litter d. Soak. Crriolau. 
In all the blood, law doth corruption make. Sir John Davies. . | Thou fell br ,ẽ,̃ 
It was thought fifncient not only to exclude them from that What had he done! what could provo:.” ty madneſs 
benefit, but to bar them from their money. Clarendon. To aſſaſſinate fo great, fo brave a man A. Ph. li 5. 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only BARRA(TNIAN. adj. Belonging to barvarians ; lavage. : 
performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. Some felt the filent ſtroke of moul:i'ring age, 
{7-) For though the law of arms doth bar Barbarian blindneſs. x Pope. 
1 uſe of venoar'd _ in — . 3 BarnarRICK. adj. [barbaricus, Lat in a different ſente, it 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town! a | A . 
Bar him the 2. you ſtrike him dumb. Addi ſou. e 88 
. . , 
(8.) Well, we ſhall ſee your bearing, Show'rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Par, Lf, 
—Nay, but I bar, to-night ; you ſhall not gage me The eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 
By what we do to-night, Shakeſp. With diamond flaming, and barbarick gold. Poje. 
(9.) But buff and belt men never know theſe cares; BAAKBAAISUH A. I [barbariſmus, Lat.] 1. A form of f h 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars : | | 1 mn of c : 7 peer 
Their cauſe they to an eaſier iſſue put. Dryden. . marr dagher $i. 
From ſuch delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a Iznorance of arts; want of lear ning. 3. Brutality ; ſa- 
criminal cauſe onght not to be barred. Aylife. vageneſs of manners; incivility. 4. Cruelty ; barbari. 


It a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommunicates his ad- ty ; unpitying hardneſs of heart : notin uſe. 


verſa, luch excommunication ſhall not ditable or bar his ad- (t.) The language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
Aylife. barbariſm will allow; which is all that can be expected fron 


veriury. | 

BARB. ». lara, a beard, Lat.] 1. Any thing that any now extant. Dpqgaden Juvenal, Dedicatin;;, 
groves in the place of a beard. 2. The points that ſtand (2.) I have for 6-rbariſm ſpoke more 

backward in an arrow, or fiſhing hook, to hinder them Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. „ Shalyp. 

from being extracted. 3. 'The armour for horſes. | The genius of Raphael having ſucceeded to the times of hr 

(1.) The barbel, fo alle by reaſon of his barb or wattels *© — ignorance, the knowledge — pony > uy cry 

at his mouth, under his chaps. Walton's Angler. to perte Os. had Dryden's Du Fr rauch, — 

(2.) Nor lets the Spartan fear d, before he found (Moderation ought to be had in tempering and managing the 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. Pot Nias, Tb, to bring them from their delight of licentious barbariſm, 

(;.) Their horſes were naked, without any barbs ; for albeit war the love of goodneſs _ — 3 Henſ. 8 

brought barbs, few regarded to put them on. Hayward. vers great monarchies ve riſen from barvar en to civility, 

OY 8 and fallen again to ruin. Dar ies on Irela:l. 


BB. . J. [contracted from Barbary.] A Barbary horſe. (4. They muſt perforce have melted, 

3 2 22 — of 8 _— And barbariſu itſelf have pitied him. =Shakeſp. Rich. II. 

ight ſize, and very can, uſually cholen for ſtallions. Barbs, it / = fog 

is ſaid, may die, but never grow old; the vigour and mettle of ——_— rol 5 1 2 2 
. , = * * 


barbs never ceate but with their life. Farrier's Di. . 
'To Bans. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhave ; to dreſs PYPty of ſpeech. ap 
- out the beard. 2. To furniſh horſes with armour. See (3.) And they did treat him with all the rudeneſs, reproach, 
and barbarity imaginable. Clarendon. 


Bars: 3. To jag arrows with hooks. ( ; 3 
1 | 3.) Next Petrarch followed, and in him we ſee 
(1.) Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay it was the deſire What rhyme improv'd in all Sl height, can be f 


the 2 to be ſo barbed * bis death. Shaſbeſſ. At beſt a pleaſing ſound, and ſweet burbarity. Dryden. 
Thar lik eee e e . Latin expreſſes that in one word, which either the barbar:t; 
ods C 0 " q 8 Lan ** 80 * , or narrowneſs of modern tongues cannot ſupply in more. Dry. 

On barbed (tee 7 , 2 3 A Affected refineinents, which ended by degrees in many barba- 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. Ded. Fab. rities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. Swift. 


(3.0 The twanging bows / | ; 
Send ſhowers of ſhatts, that on their Hharbed points BA RBAROUS. ad; (ar bar e, 1 T. Bae ae. 1. Stranger 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. to civility 5 lavage 3 unciviſized. 2. Ignorant ; unac- 

quainted with arts. 3. Cruel; inhuman. 


Ba'rBACAN. . / [Larbacane, Fr. Jarbacana, Span.] 1. : 1 
1 x „Span.! (1.) What need I ſay more to you? What ear is fo br., 


A fortißcation places before the walls of a town. 2. A 1 
f rtrets at the end of a bridge. 3. An opening in the * Ke not yet commit _ 
wall thr ough wiich the guns are levelled. Her fingle perſon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Queen. 
(3.) Withas the Sermuncs + poems face, Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Shakeſp. 
Day and night duly Keeping watch and ward : He left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, and 
Nor wight, nor word mote paſs out of the gate, for manners more barbarous than he that ſet him there. 2 Macc. 

But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy Qu een. A. barbarous country muſt be broken by war, before it be 


Ba'sravots Cherry. [maiphigia, Lat.] In the Welt Indies, capable of government; and when ſubdued, if it be not well 
it rilzs to be ſiſtcen or fixteen feet high, where it produces planted, it will eftſoons return to barbariſm. Davies 0 Lil. 
great quantities of a pleaſant tart fruit ; propagated in (2.) They who reſtored painting in Germany, not having 


gardens there, but in Europe it is a curioſity. Miller. thoſe reliques of antiquity, retained that barbarous 8 
BAN BA OES Tar. A bituminous ſubſtance, differing little : i 3» ry den. 
from the petroleum floating on ſeveral ſprings in England $3) 4 — 6 ee nuss he died within a 3 2 
and Scotland. M vodeuard s Method of Foffils. g grief o that knew him. ann. 
Ba'xBAROUSLY. adv. [from Jarbarons.] 1. Ignorantiy; 


BarnBA'rlaN, 1. /. [ barbaras, Lat. It ſeems to have ſig- without knowledge or arts. 2. In a manner contrary t9 
nified at firſt only a foreign or a foreigner ; but, in time, the rules of ſpeech. z. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

implied ſome degree of wildneſs or 1 1. A man (2.) We barbaro»ſly call them bieſt, 

uncivilized ; untaught; a ſavage. 2. A foreigner. 3. A While ſwelling coffers break their owners reſt. Stepney. 


brutal monſter ; a man without pity : a term of reproach, (3-) But yet you barbaroufly murder'd him. Dryde/ 


R 
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She wiſhes it may ; but her mother uſed one of her 
nieces very barbarouſly. — 
BaBA Os Ess. 2 / [from Barbarous.] 1. Incivility of 
manners. 2. Impurity of language. 3. Cruelty. _ 
(1.) Excellencies of muſick and are grown to be little 
more, but the one fiddling, and t other- rhiming ; and are 
ndeed very worthy of the ignorance of the friar, and the barba- 
1 naſneſs of the Goths. Temple. 
(2.) It is much degenerated, as touching the pureneſs of 
leech ; being overgrown with barbarocuſneſs. Brerewood. 
(3.) The barbarcuſneſs of the trial, and the perſuaſives of the 
cirgy, prevailed to antiquate it. Hale, Common Law. 
7, Ba'zBECUE. v. a. A term uſed in. the Welt-Indies for 
dreſſing a hog whole; which, being ſplit to the backbone, 
is laid flat upon a large gridiron, raiſed about two foot 
above a charcoal fire, with which it is ſurrounded. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu'd, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Pope. 
BA BzcUE. n./. A hog dreſt whole, in the Weſt-Indian 
manner, 
Nan RED. participial adj. [from To barb.] 1. Furniſhed 
with armour. 2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 
(1.) His glittering armour he will command to ruſt, 
His barbed ſteeds to ſtables. Shakeſp. Richard II. 
(2.) If I conjecture right, no drizzling ſhow'r, 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire. Milton. 
3a'RBEL. 2. /, (barbus, Lat.] 1. A kind of fiſh found in 
rivers, large end ſtrong, but coarſe. 2. Knots cf ſuper- 
luous fleſh growing up in the channels of the mouth of a 
horſe. | Farrier's Di. 
(1.) The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of the barb or wattels 
at his mouth, or under his chaps. Walton's Angler. 
P:aBer, n./. [from to barb.) A man who ſhaves the 
Heard, | 
His chamber being ſtived with friends or ſuitors, he gave his 
legs, arms, and breaſts to his ſervants to dreſs ; his head and 
face to his barber ; his eyes to his letters, and his ears to petiti- 


oners. Wotton. 
Thy boiſt'rous looks, 
No worthy match for valour to aſſail, 
But by the barber”'s razor beſt ſubdu'd. Milton. 


What ſyſtem, Dick, has right averr'd 
The cauſe, why woman has no beard ? 
In points like theſe we mult agree ; 
Our barber knows as much as we. Prior. 
To BAUEN. v. a. [from the noun.) To dreis out; to 
powder. 


Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of No, woman heard {| 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. Shakeſp. 
Paxrnen-CHIRURGEON, n. A man who joins the prac- 
tice of ſurgery to the barber's trade; ſuch as were all ſur- 
geons formerly, but now it is uſed only tor a low practicer 
ot lurgery. 
He put himſelf into barber-chirurgeons hands, who, by unfit 
applicauons, rarified the tumour. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
34RBE"-MONGER. mn , A word of reproach in Shakeſpeare, 
2 ſeems to ſignify a fop; a man decked out by his 
arber. | 
Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, the moon ſhines ; 
Ul make a ſop of the moonſhine of you; you whoreſon, cul- 
uonly, barber-monger, draw. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


wy b RAY. 2. / [berberis, Lat. or oxyacanthus.] Pipperidge 
uſh, : 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common barberry. 2. Barberry 
without ſtones. The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in 
England, and often planted for hedges. | Miller, 

Bar is a plant that bears a fruit very uſeful in houſe- 
witery ; that which beareth its fruit without ſtones is counted 
Sos Mortimer. 
b. n. J. [bardd, Welch] A poet. ; 

There is amongf the Iriſh a kind of people called bards, 
which are to them inſtead of 2 whole profeſſion is to ſet 
torth the praiſes or diſpraiſes of men in their poems or rhime ; 
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the which are had in high regard ard eſtimation among them, 
Spenſer on Ire/and. 
And many bards that to the trembling chord, 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. 
The bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue, 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, 
Which Homer might without a buſh rehearſe. 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


BARE. aj. (bane, Sax. bar, Dan.) 1. Naked; without 


covering. 2. Uncovered in reſpect. 3. Unadorned ; 
plain; fimple ; without ornament. 4. Detected; no 
longer concealed. $5. Poor; indigent; wanting plenty. 
6. Mere; unaccompanied with utual recommencation, 
7. Threadbare ; much worn, 8 Not united with any 
thing elle, 9. Wanting clothes; flenderly ſupplied with 
clothes. 10. Sometimes it has of core the thing wanted 
or taken away. 
(1.) The trees are bare and naked, which uſe both to clooth 
and houſe the kern. Henſin ©: Ireland. 
Then ftretch'd her arms t' embrace the body bar - ; 
Her claſping hands encloſe but empty air. Dryden, 
In the old Roman ſtatues, theſe two parts were always bare, 
and expoſed to view, as much as our hands and face. Adieu. 
(2.) Though the Lords uſed to be covered whilſt the commons 
were bare, yet the commons would not be bare before the Scotti ih 
commiſſioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 
(3.) Yet was their manners then but hare and plain; 
For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. Stenſer. 
(4.) Theſe falſe pretexts and varniſh'd colours failing, 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muſt appear ! Milton. 
(5. ) Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy ſhould be 
left as bare as the apoſtles, when they had neither ſtaff nor ſcrip; 
God would, I hope, endue them with the felf-fame affection. 
Hookers Preface. 
Even from a bare treaſury, my ſucceſs has been contrary to 


that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden. 
(6.) It was a bare petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had puniſh'd. Shakeſp. 


Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only through a 
defect of knowledge; but carried, with theie putts of wind, 
contrary to knowledge. South. 

(7.) You have an exchequer of wor(ls, and no other treature 
for your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, that 
they live by your bare words, Shakeſp. 

(.) A deſire to draw all things to the determination of hare 
and naked Scripture, hath cauted much pains to be taken in 
abating the credit of man. Hooker. 

That which offendet'; us, is the great diſgrace which they 
offer unto our cuſtom of h reading the word of God. Hooker. 

(10.) Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 

For, tho your violence thould leave them bare 

Of gold and filver, twords and darts remain. Dry ſſen s Juv. 

Making a law to reduce intereſt, will not raiſe the price of 
land; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


To BARE & a. [from the adjcctive.] To ſtrip ; to make 


bare or naked. 
The turtle on the bared branch, 
Laments the wounds that death did launch. Shenſer. 
There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likeneſs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the graſs, in ſuch for: as 
it will bare the graſs round about. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
| Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound, Dryden. 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs : 
Then on a riſing ground the trunks he plac'd. 
| ——=— For virtue, when I point the pen, 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar 
Can there be wanting to defend her cauſe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws? Pate. 


Dryden. 


BARE, or Bok:. The preterite of to berr, See To BEAR. 
Ba':zeBoNe. . / [from bare and bone.] Lean, ſo that the 


bones appear, | 
| Here comes lean Jack, here comes harebeng; how long is it 
ago, Jack, ſince thou ſaweſt thy own knee? SH. Hen. IV. 


BARETAcED. adj [from bare and face.) 1. With the face 


naked; not maſked. 2. Shameleſs; unreſerved ; with 
out concealment ; undiſguiſed. 
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(i.) Your French oc: ns hive no hair ot all, and then you 
SH. Milinm. Nerht's Dreams. 


wil play bare/acet. | 
and the parties ar meared bare- 


(2) Tie animotitics encreutel, 
Od afguntt rac ter. Clarendon. 
It is melt cet. an, that ierace 4 hawdry 13 the pooreſt pre- 
te. ce t it imagmabie. Diden. 


Baker: CEDLY. ane, [from Farcfaccd.) Openly ; ſhame- 

ue; without ltgeite. 

F'horgh only ſome profſigate wret ches own it too harefacedly, 

„ we fhouwd here more, did not fear tie peoples 
{OUNvUES, Locke. 

BancraCrDvess. 2. / { irom barefaced.] Effrontery ; 


1. 
4 


vet; per; 


Hrn enn 
Alluranse ; JdUUCIUULICS, 


B EY DOT. adv. Without ſhovs 
— — She muſt nave ahuird ; 
I mult 4 :nce bare ot on her wel dmg day. Shake p. 
Ambit;ons love hath to in me oF.nded, 
That + -re/20t e lod I the cold ground upon 
With funtcd vow. Shatefn. 
Envoys deſcribe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about bim, 
ſtanding bare/oot, bowing to the earth, ali. 
BAREFO TED. adj. Being without ſhoes. 
He himielf with a rope about his neck, barefoted, came to 
offer hunſeif to the diſcretion of Leonatus. Sidney. 
Ba':tEGNAWN. adj. [from bare and grawn.] Eaten bare. 
Know my.name is jolt ; 
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He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, may give his C2 
a more genteel carriage, with greater learning into the bay-air, 
than any at ſchool can do. Lacke. 

(3.) There was a ditierence between courteſies received fron 
their maſter and the duke ; for that the duke's might have ends 
of utility and hr id; eas their maſters could not. Bacos. 


(4.) Whoe fold he raus, whipltitch ? Dryden. 

As to bar aint, tew of them ſcem to be excellent, becauſe 

they all terminate into one fingle point. Swit?, 
No mmnd :t court-13 lets amam'd, 

Howe'er for icliing bargains tam'd. Sri. 


z.) an terry for thy misfortune; however we mutt make 
the het of a hid bar ein. Arbuthnot's Hift. of J. Bull. 


*% Sr and file is a contract or agreement made for ma. 
n , jands Cc. ally the transferring the property of them 
fr,m hs bar ainer to the bargainee. Cowe!, 


Soakejp. Ro LCO aid Juliet. T. 1 FOCATN, . . (from the noun. ] To make 4 contract 


Ur the ale or purchaſe of any thing: often with fer belore 
the thin 
H-nrv is able to enrich his queen; 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. 
So orthlets pe=fants har ai For their wives, 
As market men for oxen, ſhe-p, or horſe. Shokeſ(s, 
For thoſe that are Jike to be in plenty, they may be H 
for upon the ound. Bac, 
The thrifty ſtate will argair ere they fight. Dr, der. 
It is poſſible the great duke may bærmin for the republick , 
Lucca, by the help of his gre:t trtalures. Adi un on li, 


RARGAIY EE“ v. . ſrom bargain. ] He or ſhe that accer:s 


Fl bargain. See Bakcaly, 


By treaſon's tooth barcgnamun and cankerbit. SH. K. Lear. BARGAIN ER. x. [ ſrom bargain] The perion who pro 


Ba'2EHEADED. ac}, [from bare and head.) Uncovercd in 
reſpe &. 
He, harebended, lower than his proud ſteeil's neck, 
Beſpoke them thus. Shed. Rich. II. 
Next, before the cluriot, went two men barehbeaded. Bacon. 
The victor knight hd laid his helm aſide, 
Bai cheaded, popularly low he bow'd. Drpden's Fables. 
Ba':ELY. adv. [from bare] 1. Nakedly. 2. Poorly ; 
indigently. 3 Without decoration. 4. Merely ; only; 
without any thing more 
(4.) The external adminiſtration of his word is as well by 
reading he iy the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Hotter. 
— —— The duke of Lancaſter is dead; 
And living too, for now his fon 1s duke— 
Barely in title, not in revegue. Shakeſp. R.ch. II. 
He barely nam'd the ſtrcet, promis'd the wine; 
But his kind wife gave me the very ſign. Donne. 
Where the balance of trade bre pays for commaditics with 
commodities, there money mutt be ſent, or elle the debts cannot 
be paid, | Locke. 
BAAHENESS. . / [from bare.) 1. Makedneſs, 2. Lean- 
nels. 3. Poverty. 4. Meannet: of clothes 
(1.) So you ſerve us 
Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roſes 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our barezeſs. Shakeſp. 
(2.) For their poverty, I know not where they had that; and 
for their bareneſs they never learned that of me. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Were it ſtripped of its privileges, and made as like the 
primitive church for its bareneſs as its purity, it could legal! 
want all ſuch privileges. South. 


BARGAIN. 2. / (bargen, Welch; bargaine, Fr.] . A 


contract or agreement concerning the fale of ſomething. 


2. Ihe thing bought or fold ; a purchaſe ; the thing pur- 


chaſed. 3. Stipulation ; intereſted dealing. 4. An un- 
expected reply; tending to obſcenity. 5. An event; an 
upſhot : a low ſenſe. 6. In law. 

(1.) What is marriage but a very bargain? wherein is ſought 
alliance, cr portion, or reputation, with ſome defire of iſſue ; 


not the faithful nuptial union of man and wife. Bacon. 
No more can be due to me, . 
Than at the bargain mule was meant. Donne. 


2.) Give me but my price for the other two, and you ſhall 
even have that into the bargain. L' Eftrange. 


fers, or makes a barzain. Sc2 BARGAIN. 


BARGE. . , [bargie, Dut. from barga, low Lat.] 1. 4 
\ 


boat for pleaſure. 2. A ſea commander's boat, 3. 


boat for burden, 
(r.) The bare ſhe fat in, like a burniſh d throne, 


Burnt on the water. Shakeſ', 
Plac'd in the gilded he, 
Proud with the burden of fo tweet a charge ; 
With painted oars the youths begin to ſweep 3 
4141: 


Nertune's ſmooth face. 
(2.) It was conſulted when I had taken my barge, and gone 


aſhore, that my {hip ſhould have et fail and left me. R-b:-b. 


Ba'RGER, 2. , [from barge.] The manager of a barge. 


Many wafarers make themſelves glee, by putting the inhahi- 
tants in mind of this privilege ; who again, like the Campellians 
in the north, and the London bargers, forllow not to bag: 
them. Carew's Survey of Cornmulil, 

BARK. . /. [harck, Dan.] 1. The rind or covering ot 4 
tree. 2. A ſmall ſhip. [from barca, low Lat.] 

(1.) Trees lait according to the ſtrength and quantity cf then 
ſap and juice; being well munited by their b42rk againſt the 1. 
juries of. the air, Bucon's Nat. Hi! 


Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phy ſiciuns for the tree have found the bark, Diyler. 
(2.) The duke of Parma muſt have flown, if he would hans 

come into England; for he could neither get har? nor mariner to 

put to ſea. Bacon on the War wilh , aid. 
It was that fatal and perfidious bar/. 
Built in th' eclipſe, ad gr very with curſes dark, 


That funk fo low that ſacred head of thine. NMillen. 
Who to a woman truſts his peace of mind, Et 
Granville. 


"Truſts a frail hart with a tempeſtuous wind. 
To BARK. v. . [beoncan, Saxon.] 1. To make the noiſe 
which a dog makes when he threatens or purſues. 2. T9 
clamour at; to porſue with reproaches, 
(r ) Sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And t':at fo lamely and unfaſhionably, 
That dogs bark at me. Shakefe. Rich. III. 
Why do your dogs bark fo ? be there hears i' th tow! 4 
Shakeſb. Merry Wives of Mind 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 
The dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain. Coniry. 
(2.) Vile is the vengeance on the aſhes cold, 
And envy baſe, to bark at ſleeping fame. Fairy Quel. 


2 


B A R 
vos dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue, 
Againſt my lord ! ; Shaleſp. 
7, BxrK. v. 4. [from the noun.) To ſtrip trees of their 


bark. 


The ſeverett penalties onght to be put upon barking any tree 
that is not felled. Temple. 


Theſe trees, after they are barked, and cut into ſhape, are 
t.1blcd down from the mountains into the ſtream, Addiſon. 
2, nK-BaRED. ad. from bark and bare.] Stripped of the 
bark, 
© xcorticated and bark-bared trees may be preſerved, by nou- 
riſhing up a ſhoot from he foot, or below the ſtripped piace cut- 
tins the body of the tree ſloping off a little above the ſhoot, and 
i» will heal, and be covere with bark. Mortimer. 
Ba KE . 2. . [from bark.) 1. One that barks or cla- 
mours. 2 [from bark of trees.] One that is employed 
in ſtripping trees. 

(1.) What hath he done more than a baſe cur? barked and 
made a noife ? had a foul or two to ſpit in his mouth? But they 
are rather enemies of my fame than me, theſe barkers. Ben. Jo. 

B kv. adj. [from art] Conſiſting of bark; containing 
bark. 
Ivy ſo enrings the b4arky fingers of the elm. 
BURLEY. 2. / * by Junius from 12, Hordeum.] It 
hath a thick ſpike; the calyx, huſk, awn, and flower, are 
like thoſe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough; the 
{c2d is (ſwelling in the middle, and, for the molt part, ends 
in a ſharp point, to which the huſks are cloſely united. 
The ipecies are, 1. Common long-eared barley. 2. Win- 
ter or {quare barley, by ſome called big. 3. Sprat Sarley, 
or a tler barley. All theſe forts ot barley are ſywn in 
the ſpring of the year, in a dry time. In ſome very dry 
lizht land, the barry is ſown early in March; but in 
ſtrong clayey foils it is not ſown till April. The 2 
barley or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, 
and in Scot.and ; and is hardier than the other ſorts. Miller. 
Barley is emollient, moiſtening, and expectorating; barley 
was choſen by Hippocrates as a proper food in inflammatory 
diitempers. Arbuthact on Al:ments. 
B\:LEYBRAKE. 2. A kind of rural play. 
By neighbours prais'd ſhe went abroad thereby, 
At barlybrake her ſweet ſwift feet to try. Siney. 
B:iLEY BROTH. . /; [from barley and broth.] A low 
word, ſometimes uſed for ſtrong beer. 
Can ſodden water, 
A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their harley broth, 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? Shakeſþ. 


Dur x CORN. 2. from barley and corn.) A grain of 


vzriey 3 the beginning of our meaſure of length; the 
third part of an inch. 


A long, long journey, choak'd with breaks and thorns, 
Ill meafur'd by ten thouſand barley corns. 


Shale ſp. 


| Tickell. 
BiklEy mow. #. / [from barley and mow,] The place 
waere reaped barley is towed up. 
Whenever by yon barley mov ] pals. 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy lais. Gay. 


RM. . . [burm, Welch; beonm, Sax.] Yeaſt ; the 


ferment put into drink to make it work ; and into bread, 
to lighten and ſwell it. 


—— —— 


Are you not he 
That ſometimes make the drink bear no harm, 
Miſlead _ wand'rers, laughing at their harm * Shakeſþ. 
Try the force of imagination, upon ſtaying the working of 
beer when the barm is put into it. Bacon. 
vikuy. adj. [from harm.) Containing barm ; yeaſty. 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away; 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets cheer, 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. 


Baky ” . be 1 
. /. [Denn, Sax.) A place or houſe for laying u 
ay fort of grain, hay, or Ml he ds 


In vain the bars expect their promis'd load 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad. | 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


B AR 
no 
I took notice of the make of barns here: having laid a frame 
of wood, they place, at the four corners, four blocks, in ſuch 
a ſhape as neither mice nor vermin can creep up. Addiſon, 
Ba'xnaCcLe. 2. / [probably of beann, Sax. a child, and 
aac, Sax. an 02x.] I. A kind of ſhell fiſh that grow upon 
timber that lies in the iea. 2. A bird like a gooie, {abu- 
louſly ſuppoſed to grow on trees. 3. An inſtrument made 
commonly cf iron for the uſe of farriers, to hold a horſe 
by the noſe, to hinder him from ſtruggling when an inci- 
fion is made. Farrier's Dic. 
(2.) It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and impudence, 
to affirm that the fi it men might grow upon trees, as the ſtory 
goes about barnacies ; or might be the lice of ſome vaſt prodigi- 
ous animals, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct, 
And from the moi refin'd of ſaints, 
As naturally grow miſcreanta, 
As bornacles turn Soland geeſe 
In th' iſlands of the Or cadies. Hud'ibras. 
BARO'METER. 2. [rom gage, weight, and jrrg, 
meaſure.] A machine for meaturing the weight of the 
atmoſphere, and the variations in it, ia order chiefly to 
determine the changes of the weather. It differs from the 
baroſcope, which only ſhews that the air is heavier at one 
time than anot ler, without ſpeciiying the difference. The 
berometer is founded upon the "I'orricellian experiment, fo 
called from Torricelli the inventor of it, at Florence, in 
1643; it isa glats tube filled with mercury, horizontally 
ſeal d at one end; the other open and immerged in a baſon 
of ſtagnant mercury; ſo that, as the weight of the atmoſ- 
phere diminiſhes, the mercury in the tube will deicend, 
and, as it increal?s, the mercury will aſcend; the column 
of mercury tu{penilea in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight - f the incurzoent atmoſphere. The meaturirg 
the hcights of mountaiis, and finding the elevation of 
laces above the level ot tne ſca hath been much promoted 
5 barometrical experiments, founded upon that eſſential 
property of the air, its gravity or preſlure. As the column 
of mercury in the d, r is counterpoiled by a cJumn 
of air of equal weight, ſo whatever cauſes make the nr 
heavier or |:ghrer, the preſſure of it will be thereby in- 
creaſed or letſened, and ut conſequence the mercury will 
riſe or tall. Harris, 
Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counterpoiſes a 
column of mercury from twenty-ſeven inches and one half to 
thirty and one halt, the gravity of the atmoſphere varying one 
tenth, which are its utmoHt limits; ſo that the exact ſpecifick 
gravity of the cr can be determined when the bargneter ſtands 
at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. 
Arbaton't on Ar, 


-_ 


Oo 


Bentiey. 


Ba owve'TRICAL. 4% [from barometer.) Relating to the 


baromet r, 


He is very accurate in making b4r9metrical and thermometrica] 
inſtruments. Derbam s Phyjice-Theolegy. 


BARON. /. [The etomology of this word 1s very uncer- 


tain. Bare, among the Romans, ſignißed a brave war- 


riour, or a brutal man; and, from the firit of theſe ſigni- 
hcations,” Menage derives baron, as a term of military dig- 
nity. Others ſuppoſe it originally to ſignify on a man; 
in which ſenſe baron or gar, is ſtill uicd by the Spani— 
ards ; and, to confirm this conjecture, our law yet uſes 
baren and femme, huſband' and wife. Others deduce it 
from 4er, an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying commander; 
others from the Hebrew 922, of the ſame import. Some 
think it a contraction of par horrme, or peer, which ſcems 
leaſt probable.) 1. A degree of nobil:ty next to a viſcount, 
It may be probably thought, that. antiently, in England, 
all thoſe were called barons, that had ſuch figniories as we. 
ow call court barens. And it is ſaid, that, aiter the con- 
ueſt, all ſuch came to the parliament, and ſat as nobles in 
* upper houſe. But when, by experience, it appeared, 
that the parliament was too much crouded with ſuch mul. 
titudes, it became a cuſtom, that none ſhould come, but 
ſuch as the king, for their extraordinary wiſdom or quality,, 


” 


BAR 


B A R 


1 - & - 


U1o0u2ht good to call by writ; which writ ran hac vice Ba'»raTOR. n. from barat, old Fr. trom which is fin 


antun. Alter that, men, ſeeing that this ſtate of nobility 
ves but caſual, and depending merely on the prince's 
pre, obrained of the king letters patent of this dignity 
to them and their heirs male: and theſe were called barons 
by letters patent, or by creation; whoſe poſterity are now 
thoſe barons that are called lords of the parliament ; of 
which kind the king may create more at his pleaſure, It is 
nevertheleſs thought, that there are yet barons by writ, as 
well as 4arons by letters pateut, and that they may be 
diſcerned by their titles; the barens by writ being thoſe, 
that to the title of bord have their own ſurnames annexcd ; 
whereas the barons by letters patent, are named by their 
baronies. Theſe baroms which were firſt by writ, may 
now juſtly alic be called barons by preſcription ; for that 
they have continued barons, in themiclves and their an- 
ceitors, beyond the memory of man. There are alto ba- 
rous by tenure, as the biſhops of the land, who, by virtue 


of baronies annexed to their biſhopricks, have always had 


lace in the upper houſe of parliament, and are called 
. ſpiritual. 2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the 
exchequer to the king: of theſe the principal is called lord 
chief Sharon, and the three othe.s are his atliltants, between 
the king and his ſubjects, in cauſes of juſtice, belonging 
to the exchequer. 3. "There are alſo barons of the cinque 
rts; two to each of the ſeven towns, Haſtings, Win- 
chelſea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, 
that have places in the lower houſe of parliament. Cowel. 
4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation to his wife. 
Cowel. 5. A Baron of Beef is when the two ſirloins are 
not cut aſunder, but juined together by the end of the 
backbone. Dit. 
(3+) They that bear 
The cloth of ſtate above, are four barons 


Barnarry. 2. [from barrator ] 


Ba/nrtL. 2. ſbaril, Welch] 


retained barateur, a cheat.] A wraugler, and ENCOUr iger 
of law ſuits. 

Will it not refle&t as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrotor, in thy old days, a ſtirrer up of quarrels amongſt tl; 
neighbours ? | Arbuthuot's Hiſt. of F. B. 
The practice or crime 
0; a barrator ; foul practice in law. 

Tis arrant barratry, that bears 

Point blank an action gainſt our laws. Hu bra, 
1. A round wooden vet. 
to be ſtopped cloſe. 2. A particular meaſure in liqui... 
A barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons and a half; ol ae, 
thi:ty-two gallons; of beer, thirty-ſix gallons, and «© 
beer vin:gar, thirt;-four gallons. 3. [In dry. meaſure." 
A barrel of Eſſex butter contains one hundred and fis 
pounds; of Suffolk butter, two hundred and fifty-ſix. 4 
barrel of herrings ſhould contain thirty-two gallons wire 
meaſure, holding uſually a thouſand herrings. 4. Any 
thing hollow; as, the barrel of a gun; that part which 
holds the ſhot 5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder 
about which any thing is wound. 6. Barrel of the Eor. 
is a cavity behind the tympanun, covered wich a fin: 
membrane Di: 

(r.) It hath been obſerved by one of the ancients, that 2 
empty barrel knocked upon with the finger, giveth a diapaſon to 


the ſound of the like barrel full. Arcen. 
Trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryden. 


(3.) Several colleges, inſtead of limiting their rents to a cer- 
tain ſum, prevailed with their tenants to pay the price of 1» 
many barrels of corn, as the market went. Sy. 

(4.) Take the barrel of à long gun perfectly bored, ſet it uh. 
right with the breech upon the ground, and taxe a bullet exact'y 
fit for it ; then if you ſuck at the mouth of he barre! ever u 
gently, the bullet will come up fo forcibly, that it will hazard 


Of the cinque po 1 Shade. the ſtriking out your teeth. Diby, 
Ba RONAGE. 2. /. [from baron.) 1. The body of barons (5.) Your ſtring and bow muſt be accommodated to your drill; 
and peers. 2. The dignity of a baron. 3. The land if too weak, it will not carry about the barrel. Mon v. 


To BARAR NFL. v. a. {from the nun.] To put any thing in 


a barrel for preſervation. 
I would have their beef beforehand barre/led, which may he 


which gives title to a baron. 
(1.) His charters of the liberties of England, and of the fo- 
reſt, were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his. baronage 


at Staines, A. D. 1215. Hal. ud x6 ic neoded Spenſer on Ireland, 
Ba'RoNESS. 2. /. [baroneſſa, Ital. baroniſſa, Lat.] A baron's Barrel up earth, and ſow ſome ſced in it, and put it in the 
d bottom of a pond. Bacon. 


Ba'zREL BELLIED. adj. [from barrel and Belly.] Having 
a large belly. | 
Dauntleſs at empty noiſes ; lofty neck'd, 
Sharp headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly back d. Dryden. 
BA'RREN. adj. [bane, Sax. naked; properly applied © 
trees or ground unfruitful.]J 1. Without the quality 0! 
producing its kind; not prolifick ; applied to arm”, 
2. Unfruitful; not fertile; ſterile. 3. Not copious; 
ſcanty. 4: Unmeaning; uninventive ; dull. 
(1.) They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 


Ba'RONET. 2. T [of baron and er, diminutive termination. ] 
The loweſt degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is be- 
low a baron and above a knight; and has the precedency 
of all other knights, except the knights of the garter. It 
was firſt founded by king James I. 4. D. 1611, Corel. 
But it appears by the following paſſage, that the term was 
in uſe before, though in another tenſe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and croſſed by the clergy, 
wos adviſed to direct out his writs to certain gentlemen of the 
beſt abilities, entitling them therein barons in the next parlia- 


ment. By which means he had fo many barons in his parlia- 


ment, as were able to weigh down the clergy ; which barons - 


were not afterwards lords, but baronets, as ſundry of them dg 

yet retain the name. a Srenſer. 
BARON Y. x. 2 [ baromnie, Fr. beonny, Sax. ] That honour 
or lordſhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only 
the fees of temporal barons, but of biſhops alſo. Comwel. 
Ba'nosCoOPE. . /. (H and c. An inftrument to 


Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 
No fon of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſp. 
There ſhall not be male or female barren among you, ©: 
among your cattle. Deuteronony. 
(2.) The ſituation of this city is pleaſant, but the water 
_— and the ground barren. 2 Kn. 
elemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; he 
confeſſes it to be barren. Pa; 


ſhew the weight of the atmoſphere. Sec BartomeTER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents ; where the winds are not variable, the 
alterations of the baroſcope are very ſmall. Arbuthno#: 

BA'rRACAN, mn. / [bouracan, or barracan, Fr.] A ſtrong 
thick kind of camelot. | 
Ba“ R Ack. 3. { 12 Span.] 1. Little cabbins made 

by the Spaniſh fiſhermen on the ſea ſhore ; or little lodges 
lor ſoldiers in a camp. 2. It is generally taken among us 
or buildings to lodge ſoldiers. 


(3.) Some ſchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, 
but prove to be fruitful. Suu. 
(4-) There be of them that will make themſelves laugh, to fe. 
on ſome quantity of Barren ipectators to laugh too. Shal?/) 


Ba'RRENLY. adv. [from barren.] Unfruitfully. 

BAa'RRENNESS, 2. J [from barren ] 1. Want of offscring 
want of the power of procreation. 2. Unfruittu'"-!* + 
ſterility ; infertility, 3. Want of invention ; want OI lie 
power of producing any thing new. 4. Want of m. 


B A R 


3 5. [In theology.] Aridity ; want of emotion and courts, 


or ſenſibility. | 
(1.) 1 pore for children, and thought barrenneſs 
In wedlock a reproach. 
No more be mention'd thea of violence 
Againſt ourſelves; and wilful barrenne/s, 
That cuts us off from hope Milton. 
(2.) Within the ſelf- lame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diverſity of their fertility or barrenneſs. Bacon. 
) The adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the ZEneis ; 
tho' the accidents are not the ſame, which would have argued 
him of a total 5arrenneſs of invention. | Dryden. 
(4.) The importunity of our adverſaries hath conſtrained us 
longer to dwell than the barrenneſs of ſo poor a cauſe could 
have ſeemed either to require or to admit. Hooker. 
.) The ſt ſaints ſometimes are fervent, and ſometimes 
feel a barrenneſs of devotion. Taylor. 
BakREN WORT. #./. [epinedium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Ba'RxFUL. adj. [from bar and full.) Full of obſtructions. 
A. barrjul trite ! 
Whoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife. Shakeſp. 
1. A fortification made 


Barnica'be. 2, [ barricade, Fr.] 


BARROW. 3. / 


„ 


Outer dbarrifters are pleaders without the 
bar, to diſtinguiſh them from inner Sarriſtert; ſuch arc 
the benchers, or thoſe who have been readers, the coun- 
cil of the king, queen, and princes, who are admitted to 
plead within the bar. A counſellor at law. Blount. Chamb. 
{. [benepe, Sax. ſuppoſed by Skinner to come 

from bear.) Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as 
a hand-barrow ; a frame of boards, with handles at cach 
end, carried between two men, a wheel-barrow ; that 
which one man puſhes forward by raiſing it upon one wheel, 
Have I lived to be carried in a baſket, like a barrow of but- 


cher's offal, and thrown into the Thames? Shak . 
No barrow's wheel 
Shall mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace. Gay. 


Ba'zxow. 2. / [benz, Sax.] A hog ; whence barrow 


greaſe, or hog's lard. 


Barrow, whether in the beginning or end of names of 


places, ſignifies a grove ; from beanpe, which the Saxons 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Gib/on. 


Barrow is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for a hillock, under 


which in old times, bodies have been buried. 


in halte, of trees, earth, waggons, or any thing elle, to To BA'RTER. v. ». [baratter, Fr. to trick in traffic x; from 


keep off an attack. 2. Any ſtop ; bar; obſtruction. 
(2.) There muſt be ſuch a Barricade, as would greatly annoy, 
or abſolutely ſtop, the currents of the atmoſphere. Derham. 
7; BARRIcA DE. v. a. [barricader, Fr. 1. To ſtop up a 
paſſage. 2. To hinder by ſtoppage. 
(t.) Now all the pavement ſounds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the ftreet, 

Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd team. Gay. 

(:.} A new vulcano continually diſcharging that matter, 
which being till then 6arricaded up, and impriſoned in the bow- 
cl: of the earth, was the occaſion of very great and frequent 
calamities. Woodward. 

BaxrtCa'Do. 2. / [barricada, Span.] A fortification ; a 
bar; any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

The acceſs was by a neck of land, between the fea on one 
part, and the harbour water, or inner fea on the other; fortified 
clean over with a ſtrong rampier and barricads. Bacon. 

To ARNICA“ Do. v. a. [from the noun.] To fortify ; to 
bar; to ſtop up. 
— — Fan we found, faſt ſhut 
The diſmal gates, and berricado'd ſtrong Milton. 
He had not time to barricado the doors; fo that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon. 
The truth of cauſes we find fo obliterated, that it ſeems al- 
molt barric-doed from any intellectual approach. Harwey. 


BanrtkR, mn. / [barriere, Fr. ] It is ſometimes pronounced 
with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, but it is placed more 
properly on the firſt. 1. A barricade : an entrenchment. 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, as on the frontiers of a 
country. 3. A ſtop; an obſtruction. 4. A bar to mark 


BARTER. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


they may want, and, in exchange or varter, icnd other things, 
with which they may abound. 


barat, craft, fraud.] To traffick by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, in oppoſition to purchaſing with money. 
As if they ſcorn d to trade and barter, 
By giving or by taking quarter. . Hudibras. 
man has not every thing growing upon his ſoil, and 
therefore is willing to barter with his neighbour. Collier. 


To Ba'xTER. v. 4. 1. To give any thing in exchange for 


ſomething elſe. 2. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle 
away before the thing given. 


(1. ) For him was I exchang'd and ranſom'd; 
But with a baſer man of arms by far, 


Once, in contempt, they would have barter'4 me. Sal. 
Then as thou wilt diſpole the reſt, 

To thoſe who, at the market rate, 

Can barter honour for eſtate, Prior. 


I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, 
like the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 
(2.) If they will barter away their time, methinks they 
ſhould at leaſt have ſome eaſe in exchange. Decay of Picty. 
He alſo bartered atuay plums that would have rotted in a 
week, for nuts that would lait good for his eating a whole yer, 
Locle. 
The act or practice ot 
trafficking by exchange of com modities; ſometimes th: 
thing given in exchange. 
From England they may be furniſhed with ſuch things 3. 


I) 


Bacs'. 
He who corrupteth Engliſh with foreign words, is as wile as 


ladies that change plate for china ; for which, the laudable trat- 


fick of old clothes is much the faireſt barter. Felton. 


Ba'RTERER. 2. from barter.) He that traflicks by ex- 
change of commodities. 


the limits of any place. 5. A boundary; a limit. 
(x.) Safe in the love of heav'n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope. 8 
(2.) The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having poſſeſſion Ba'rTERY. 2. [from barter. | Exchange of commodities. 
of the barrier, and the revenues thereof, before a peace. Swift. It is a received opinion, that, in molt ancient ages, there was 
(3.) If you value yourſelf as à man of learning, you are only bartery Or EXC ange of commoditi2s among it molt nations. 
building a moſt impaſſable barrier againſt improvement. Watts. Camden's Remains, 


(4.) For juſts, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them BARTRA. 2. /. A plant; the ſame with poilttory. 
ae chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their BARTO N. 2 / The demeſne lands of a manour ; the manour- 


entries, _ oe Bacon. a houſe itſelf; and ſometimes the out-houſes. Blount. 
- s'ners to ie pillar hound, ASE. aaj. [ bas, Fr. baffo, Ital. baxo, Span. H, | w Lat. 
— _ propa — d; nor, captives made, Bao]. 1 Mean; = worthleſs : of thin 5 Of mean 
(s.) CE ee to ee belong, ſpirit ; diſingenuous; illiberal; UNgENEr9Us 3 low ; withour 
And fix, O mute, the barrier of thy ſong, dignity of ſentiment; of perſons. 3. Ot lo ſtation; of 
ipus. mean account; without dignity of rank; without honour, 
How inftin& varies in the groveling ſwine, 4. Baſe-born ; born out of wedlock, and by conſequence of 
Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine ; no honourable birth ; illegitimate. 5. Applied to metals : 
be that and reaſon, what a nice barrier ! without value. It is uſed in this ſenſe of all metal except 
3.0 or ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. Pope. gold and filver. 6. Applied to ſounds; deep; grave. It 
ies ren. . , [from bar.] A perſon qualified to plead is more frequently written 82%, though the comparative 
cauſes, called an advocate or licentiate in other countries baſer ſeems to require baje. 
B b 


Dryden. 


Pope's Statiut. 


1 


B A 8 
(1.) The harveſt white plumb is a baſe plumb, and the white 


date plumb are no very plumbs. 2 Bacon. 
P;reicus was only famous for counterfeiting all baſe things, 
as chrthen pitchers, a ſcullery z whereupon he was ſurnamed 
Nupo graph us. ; Peacham 
( 2.) Since the perfections are ſuch in the pony I love, as the 
t-cing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart; ſhall that 
heart, lifted up to ſuch a height, he counted baſe ? Sidney. 
It is %% in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon the exceſſes 


ct a paſhon. Atter b 
| (3.) If the lords and chief men degenerate, what ſhall 
hoped of the peaſants and baſer people ? S/enſer on Irel. 


If that rebellion 
Came like itlelf, in baſe and abject routs, 
You reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 


Ha! not been here. Shaleſp. 

It could nat elſe be, I ſhould prove fo baſe, 
To ue and be denied ſuch common grace. Sbateſp. 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be baſe in 
mic own ſight. 2 Sam. 
[n{urretions of baſe people are commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon. 


He whoſe mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 

i'hough poor in fortune, of celeſtial race, 

And he commits the crime who calls him baſe. Dryden. 
4. Why baſtard? wherefore baſe ? 

When my dimenſions are as well compact 


As heneſt madam's iſſue. Shakeſ". 
This young lord loſt his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a boſe ion. Camden's Remains. 
(F.) A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, 
withe:;t ary alloy ur bafer metal. Watts. 


(6.) In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further 
nom the mouth ef the pipe, the more baſe ſoun d they yield. Bac, 
}a<z-BORN. adj. Born out of wedlock. 
Gut fee thy baſe-born child, thy babe of ſhame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh came. Gay. 
Bask-cou! T. 1. / [bas cour, Fr.] Lower court; not the 
chief court that leads to the houſe ; the back-yard ; the 
' tarm-yard. 
My lord, in the baſ.-court he doth attend; 
To ſpe ik with you. | Shakeſp. 
BisS+t-MixDeDd, adj, Mean-ſpirited ; worthleſs, | 
It Ggnifieth, as it ſcemeth, no more than abject, baſe-minded, 
falſe-hearted, coward, or midget. Camden Remains. 
BasE-viot. . / [uſually written 64/5-wicl.] An in 
ſtrument which is uſed in concerts for the baſe ſound. 
At the firſt grin he caſt every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance ; at the ſecond, he became the head of a baſe-wial, Addiſ. 


Base. n /. [las, Fr. Laſis, Lat.] 1. The bottom of any 
thing ; commonly uted for the lower part of a building, 
or coiumn. 2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. 3. That part 
of any oraament which hangs down, as houfings. 4. The 


broad part of any body; as the bottom of à cone. 5. 


Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from bas, 
Fr. 6. The place trom which racers or tilters run ; the 
bottom of the ficld ; the carcer, the ſtarting-poſt. 7. 
T be firing that gives a bale ſound. 8. An old ruitick play 
ritten by inner, bays ; and in {ome counties called 
tri n bars. 
(.) What if it tempt thee tow'rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
I hat beetles v'er his baſe into the ſca. Shakeſþ. 
Firm Dorick pillars found your ſolid baſe ; 


"The tar Corinthuan crowns the higher ſpace. Dryd. 


And al! below is ttrength, and all above is grace, 

Columns of poliſh'd marble firmly ſet 

On golden baſes, tre his legs and feet. | Prior. 

(2.) Men of wenk abilities in great place, are like little ſta · 
tucs ſet on great 5, made the leſs by their advancement. Bac. 

Mercury was pation of fiocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the ba'e of his images. Broome. 

(3-) Phalattus was all ia white, having his baſes and capa- 
rilor. exibru.dered, 


= 
2 


Ba'seness. =, from 


X 


() Nor ſhall it e er be ſaid that wight, 
With gauntlet blue and baſes white, 
And round hlunt truncheon by his fide, 
So great a man atarms defy'd. Hudibra; 
(6.) He ſaid; to their appointed baſe they went; 
With beating heart th' e ing ſign receive, 


And ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden. 
(7-) At thy well ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to ſhore, 
The trebles queak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryden. 


(8.) He with two ſtriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country baſe than to commit ſuch ſlaughter) 


Make good the paſlige. Shakeſ/. 


To Bast. wv. a. [Gier, Fr.] To embaſe; to make leis va. 


luable by admixture of meaner metals. 
I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot baſe: as, whether iron, brats, and tin be rc. 


fined to the height. Baccy. 


Ba'sELY. adv. (from baſe.) 1. In a baſe manner; meanly; 


diſhonourably. 2. In baſtardy. 
(1.) The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 


By flatterers. Shai. 
A lieutenant baſe/y gave it up, as ſoon as Eſſex in his pallage 
demandcd it. Clarendon. 


With broken vows his fame he will not ſtain, 
With conquelt baſely boug!.t, and with inglorious gain. 
Dryden. 
(2.) Theſe two Mitylene brethren, haſely born, crept out of a 
ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of great kings. Knslle; 
Li) 1. Meanncſs; vilenek: : 
badneſs. 2. Vileneſs of metal. 3. Baſtardy ; illegi:; 
macy of birth. 4. Deepneſs of found, 
(1.) Such is the power of that ſweet paſſion, 


That it all fordid baſeneſs doth expel. S'enſer. 
Your ſoul's above the baſeneſs ot diſtruſt: 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuſt. Dryer. 


When a man's folly muſt be ſpread open before the angels, 
and all his baſere/5 ript up before thoſe pure ſpirits, this will be 
a double hell. South, 

(2.) We alledged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, thc 


baſeneſs of his metal, and the prodigious ſum to be coined. St 


3..— — Why brand they us 
With bale ? with bajeneſs ? baſtardy ? Shakeſ/. 
(4. The juſt and meaſured proportion of the air percuſſed to- 
wards the haſtueſ or trebleneſs of tones, is one of the greatcit 
ſecrets in the contemplation of ſounds. Bacon. 


To BASH. v. . [probably from baſe.) To be aſhamed; 


to be confounded with ſhame. 
His countenance was bold, and Laſhed not 
For Gvyon's looks, but ſcornful eye-glance at kim ſhot. Se. 


Bas ra'w. n. /. [lometimes written bafſa.] A title of ho- 


nour and command among the Turks; the viceroy of a 
province ; the general of aa army. 
The Turks made an expedition into Perſia ; and becauſe cf 


the (traits of the mountains, the baſkaw conſulted which way 
the) ſhould get in. Bact. 


Ba'sHFUL. adj. [This word, with all thoſe of the ſame 


race, are of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines thei 
derived from ae, or mean; Minſhew, from wertac/er, 
Dut. to ftrike with aſtoniſhment ; Junius, from Far, 
which he finds in Hegchius to figeify ſhame. The con- 
jecture of Minſbeau icems moit probable.) 1. Model; 
ſhamefaced. 2. Sheepiſh ; viciouſly modeſt. 


(1.) I never tempted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to his filter, ſhew'd 


Bajbjul fincerity, and comeiy love. Shakeſ). 

(2.) He looked with an almuſt B“ kind of modeſty, às it 

he f-ared the eyes of man. Siduey. 
Hence, bafb/ul cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shakeſ?. 


Our 2uthor, anxious for his fame to night, 
And baftjul in his firſt attempt to write, 5 
Lies cautiouſly obſcure. Aden. 


Ba'SHFULLY. adv. [from fl.] Timorouſly ; modeſtiy. 
Ba'sHFULNESS. =. / [from baſbful.] 1. Modelty, as ſhew? 


in outward appearance, 2, Vicious or ruſtick ſhane. 


2 


| a4 
(1.) Philoclea a little muſed how to cut the thread even, with 
eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each ſang their part, to make up 
the harmony of ba/hfulneſs, 8 
Such looks, ſuch 5aſb/u/neſs might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. Dryden. 
(2.) For — bequeathed his room to his kinſman baſb- 
toteach him manners. 
2 are A hs have not altogether ſo much of this 
fooliſh baſbfulneſs, and who aſk every one's opinion. Dryd. 
Bi'sit.. 2. / [ocymum, Lat.] The name of a plant. | 
Basil. . J. The angle to which the edge of a joiner's 
tool is ground away. e To Bas1L. = 
BA's U. 2. J. The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. This is I be- 
lieve more properly written Sen. 
T1 Ba'stL. „ a. To grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 
Theſe chiſſels are not ground to ſuch a 5afi as the joiners 
chiſſels on one of the ſides, but are 5afiled away on both the 
flat fides 3 fo that the edge lies between both the ſides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxon. 
Ba1't.1Ca, 2. . [Baowmn.)] The middle vein of the arm 
o called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewiſe attri- 
buted to many medicines for the ſame reaſon. Quincy. 
Bas1'LICAL, I adj. [from bafilica. See BasiLica.] Be- 
Bas1r'LICK. 0 longing to the baſilick vein. 
Theſe aneuriſms following always upon bleeding the ba/i/:ch 
vein, muſt be aneuriſins of the humeral artery. Sharp. 
Bas1'L1Ck. 3. J [baſilique, Fr. Baowwmn.] A large hall, 
having two ranges of pillars, and two iſles or wings, 
with galleries over them, Theſe bafilicks were firſt mace 
for the palaces of princes, and afterwards converted into 
courts of juſtice, and laſtly into churches ; whence a 
bafilick is generally taken for a magnificent church, as the 
bafilick of St. Peter at Rome. 
Bas“VHi cox. #. J. [Baowwmer.] 


An ointment called alſo 


tetrapharmacon. Quincy. 
I made inciſion into the cavity, and put a pledget of baſilicor 
over it. Wiſeman. 


Da's1LISK. 2. / [bafiliſcus, Lat. of auen, of Bacon, 
a king.] 1. A kind of ſerpent, called alſo a cockatrice, 
which is ſaid to drive away all others by his hiiling, and 
to kN] by looking. 2. A ſpecies of cannon or ordnance. 

(1.) Make me not ſighted like the b2/4/i/# ; - 

I've look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 

By my regard, but kill'd none fo. Shakefp. 

The w_ was a ferpent not above three palms long, and 
lifferenced from other ſerpents by advancing his head, aud ſome 
white marxs or coronary ſpots upon the crown. Br. Pulg. Err. 

(f.) We practiſe to 2 eilder motions than any you have: 
and to make them ſtronger and more violent than yours are; 
exceeding your canons and Bie. Bacon. 

Basix. 2. %, (baſin, Fr. bacile, bacino, Ital. It is often 
written 4%, but not according to etymology.] 1. A 
lmall veſſel to hold water for waſhing, or other uſes. 2. 
A imall pond. 3. A part of the ſea incloſed in rocks, 
with a narrow entrance. 4. Any hollow place capacious 
of liquids. 5g. A dock forrepairing and building ſhips. 
6. In anatomy, a round cavity ſituated between the ante- 
r10ur ventricles of the brain. 7. A concave piece of me- 
tal by which glaſs-grinders form their convex glaſſes. 8. 
A round ſhell or caſe of iron placed over a furnace in 
which hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 9. 
Baſos of a Balance; the ſame with the ſcales; one to 
hold the weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

{1.) Let one attend him with a filver 54, 

Full of roſewater, and beſtrew'd with flowers. 
We nave little wells for infuſions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker and better, than in veſſels and baſins. Bacon. 


We behold a piece of ſilver in a ba/in, when water is put up- B 


on it, which we could not diſcover before, as under the verge 
thereof, Brown's Vulz. Err. 
.) On one fide of the walk you ſee this hollow 3afin, with 
its ſeveral little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of 
ae beholder, Spectator. 


(3-) The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 


Sidney. Ba's1s. n. . (baſis, Lat. 


Shak. Ba'sKET-WOMAN. 


B A 8 
The ſpacious B̃aſins arching rocks incloſe, 


A ſure defence from ev ry ſtorm that blows. Pope, 
(4) If this rotation does the ſeas affect, 

The rapid motion rather would eject 

The ſtores, the low capacious caves contain, | 

And from its ample Bain caſt the main. Blackmore. 


t. The foundation of any thing, 
as of a column or a building. 2. The loweſt of the three 
principal parts of a column, which are the 6afis, Saft, 
and capital. 3. That on which any thing is ratled. 4. 
The pedeſtal. 5. Ihe ground work or firit principle of 
any thing. | 

(1.) It muſt follow, that paradiſe, being railed to this height, 
muſt have the compaſs of the whole earth for a 6% and foun- 
dation. Ralets3. 

Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 


That ſhake heav'n's bajis. Milton, 
In altar wiſe a ſtately pile they rear ; 
The b, broad below, and top advanc'd in air. Dryer. 


(2.) Obſerving an Engliſh inſcription upon the baſis, we rel 
it over ſeveral times, Add fu. 
(3-) Such ſeems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the 6% of that pompous load, 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. 
(4.) How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's baſis lies along 


Denham. 


No worthier than the dulit ? Shaleſp. 
( 5-) Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of valour, S 
The friendſhups of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure ; 
Ours has levereit virtue for its 54s. Addi". 


To Ba$K. v. a. [backeren, Dat. Skinner.) To warm oy 
laying out in the heat: uſed almoſt always of animals. 
And ſtretched out all the chimney's length, 


Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength. Milton. 


He was baſking himſelf in the gleam of the ſun. L Ejirauge. 
Tis all thy bußneſs, buſineſs how to (hun, 

To baſe thy naked body in the ſun. Dr, den. 

To Ba5sx. v. ». To lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath'd within, or Sd upon his ſide, 

To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply d. D-y4. 
Unlock'd, in covers let her freely run, 

To range thy courts, and baſe before the ſun. Tic tell. 


Some in the fields of purett ether play, 
And bai and hiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 
BASKET . 'F Led, Welch 5 baſcauda, Lat. Barkara 
depictis wenit bajcauda Britannis, Martial. A veil 
made ot twigs, ruſhes, or iplinters, or ſome other [1:1- 
der bodies interwoven. 
Here is a baſket ; he may creep in, and throw foul linen upon 


him, as if going to bucking. Shade. 
Thus while I ſung, 7 ſorrows I deceiv'd, : 
And bending oſiers into 6baſtets weav'd. Dryden. 


Poor Peg was forc'd to go hawking and peddling ; row and 
then carrying a Het of fiſh to the market. Arbuthuct. 
Ba'sKET-HILT. . J. [from baſket and hile.] A hilt of a 
weapon fo made as to contain the whole hand, and de- 
fend it from being wounded. | 
His puiſſant fword unto his fide, 
Near his undauated heart, was ty'd : 
With basket-hilt, that would hold broth, 


And ſerve for fight and dinner both. Hu tihras. 
Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, 
And in their Sat- hilt their bev'rage brew'd. Kin 


#. J. [from baſtet and woran.] A 
woman that plies at markets with a baſket, Icady io car- 
ry home any thing that is bought. 

ASS. #. /. [ſuppoſed by Junius to be derived, like baſjret, 
from ſome Britiſh word hignifying a ; bu! perhaps 
more properly written 62, from the Fnch 42e. A 
mat uſed in churches 

Having woollen yarn, S mat, or ſuch like, to bind them 
Mort:mer's Hujbandry. 
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B A8 Ss A:T 
To Bazs. L. 2. To ſound in a decp tone. Once ſhe (landered me with baftardy ; 
The thunder But whether I be true begot, cr no, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd That {till I lay upon my mother's head. Shakeſ?, 
Ine name gf Proſper : it did baſs my treſpaſs. Shakeſp. In reſpect of the evil conſequents, the wife's adultery is worte, 
ass. adj. [ce Bas E.] In muſick, grave; deep. as bringing baftardy into a family. Taylor, 
Bass-RELIEF, A. from bas, and relief, raiſed work, Fr.] No more of 5aftardy in heirs of crowns. oe. 


To BasTE. wv. a. participle paſſ. bafted, or bofter. (baſtcn. 
ner, Fr. Bazata, in the Armorick diale&, fignitics to 
ſirike with a ſtick ; from which perhaps bafton a itici: 
and all its derivatives, or collaterals, may be deduced. 
1. To beat with a ſtick, 2. To drip butter, or any thing 
elſe, upon meat as it turns on the ſpit. 3. To moiſten 
mea: on the ſpit by falling upon it. 4. To few lightly; 
later, Fr. to ſtitch. ] 


Sculpture, the figures of which do not ſtand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien diſtinguiſhes 
reg kinds of Fajs-relief: in the firlt, the front figures 
appear almoſt with the full relief; in the ſecond, they 
od out no more than one half; and, in the third, 
much leis, as in coins. 
Bas3-viot, SceBaseg-viol. - 
On the lweep of the arch lies one of the Muſes, playing on a 


1 Dryden. (1.) Quoth the, I grant it is in vain 
Th 15 TY Diane * For one that's bajied to feel pain; 


Becauſe the pangs his bones endure, 


1 17 | Ro . — 
n /. (eaffet, Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Contribute nothing to the cure, 


Hud: bras. 


vente. 
Gunctters would no more blaſpheme; and lady Dabeheek s 
+741 bent would be broke. Dennis. 
3.1:S0 RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass-REL1eyF. 
Rasse. 1. [baſſan, Fr.] A muſical inſtrument of 
UA 50ON, 5 the wind kind, blown with a reed, and fur- 
nimed with eleven holes, which are ſtopped like other 


jarge flutes ; its diameter at bottom is nine inches, and it Bas TIx ADE. 
(erves for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, c. Trrucux. Bas TIxA “ho. 
with a cudgel. 
puniſhment of beating an offender on the ſoles of his feet, 


Ba'zSOCK. . /. The ſame with bays. 

BVOILARD. . /. [baſftardd, Welch, of low birth; ba/- 
tarde, Fr.] 1. Baſtard, according to the civil and canon 
'aw, 1; perſon born of a woman out of wedlock, or not 
"1a1ricd ; {o that, according to order of law, his father 
„ nut known, Aylife. 2. Any thing ſpurious or falle. 
2. A kind of tweet Wine. 

(1.) Hun to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And tent her boalted 6affard to the war, 

( 2.) —————m—_ Words 
But rocted in your tongue; 5aftar.ls and ſyllables 
Ci no allowance to your beſoms truth, 

] Score a pint cf & ard. 
1 in your brown baſterd 1s your only drink. Shake; . 

EG. rab. adj, [from the nuun.} 1. Begotten out of 
wedlock ; illegitimate. 2. Spurious ; nct genuine; tup- 
rofititious ; taile 3 adulterate. In this ſenſe, any thing 
which bears ſome relation or reſemblance to another, is 
called ſpuricus or baſtard. 

(1.) Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infenſible, a getter 
of more taftard children than war's à deitroyer of men. Shak. 
(2.) You may partly hope that your father got you not, that 
gu are not the Jew's daughter. That were a kind of baſtard 
Lopeingccd. . Shaheſh. 
len who, under tne diſguiſe of publick good, purſue their 
dan deligns of power, and tuch fur honours as attend them. 
Tem le. 

Ba'sranD Cecar Tree, [called grazuma in the Weſt Indics.] 

Tz BasSTaRD. v. . [from the noun.] To convict cf be- 
ing a valtard ; to ſtigmatize with baſtardy. 

She Lved te ſce her brother beheaded, and her two ſons depoſed 
from the crown, S de in their blood, and cruelly murdered. 
Bacon. 

1. To convict of 


Dryden. 


To Ba':T:a2D1z2. v. 4. [from beftard.] 
being a baſtard, 2. To beget a baſtard. 
(2.) I ſhould have been what I am, had the maidenheR far 
in the t:manent twinkled on my 6aftardizing. Shakeſj. 
Ba'sr a k DLY. adv. [hom Laffard.] In the manner ot a 
vaitard ; ſpuriouſfly. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The {oil's diſeate, and into cockle ſtrays ; 
Let the mind's thoughts but be tranfptanted ſo 
Into the body, and Har they grow. Denne. 
Ba'sTanDY. 3. / [from ha/tard.}) An unlawful ftate of 
birth, which diſables the baftard, both according to the 


lavis of God and man, from ſucceeding to an inheritance. Bar-rowLiNG. 2. /. [from bat and fow!.] A 


Aplife. 


ferve to he them, and fo fave time and butter. 


ſo with rageful eyes the bade him defend himſelf, 


To BisSTIxA'DE. 
To Bas TINa'bo. 


to baſtin«do old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting 
the event of a ſquabble. 
Sbaleſſ. Ba'sT10N. n./. (baſtion, Fr.] A huge maſs of earth, uſu- 


Bar. v. a. [bar, Sax. 


Bar. n. [ veſpertilio, the etymology unknown.] An ant- 


Baſtiags heavy, dry, obtuſe, 
Only dulneſs can produce; 
While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the ſpirits all a working. Sie”, 
(2.) Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a / aflivg. $has. 
(3.) The fat of roaſted mutton falling on the birds, will 
Suit. 
1. . [ baſtonnade, Fr.) 1. The act c. 

beating with a cudgel; the blow given 

2. It is ſometimes taken for a "Curkil: 


(1. ) Eut this courtely was worſe than a baffinrads to Zelmane; 


S1qne;. 

And all thoſe harth and rugged founds 
Of baſtizados, cuts and wounds. Hudibra:, 
v. a. [from the noun ; baſiraner, Fr.] 
Jo beat; to treat with the beftinads. : 
Nick ſeized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it begun 


Arbuthnet. 


ally faced with ſods, ſometimes with brick, rarely with 
ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, of which it is a prin- 
cipal pirt, and was anciently called a bulwark. Harris, 
Toward: but how? ay there's the queſtion ; 
Fierce the aſſault, unarm'd the baflion. Pricr. 
This word ſeems to have given 
riſe to a great number of words in many languages ; as, 
battre, Fr. to beat; baton, battle, beat, batty, and o- 
thers. It probably ſignified a weapon that did execution 
by its weight, in oppoſition to a ſharp edge; whence 
wwhirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy flick or club. 
A handſonie bat he held 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer. 
They were fried in arm chairs, aud their bones broken wit! 
bats Hate till. 


mal having the body of a mouſe and the wings of a bird; 
nut with feathers, but with a fort of ſkin which is ex- 
tended. It lays no eggs, but brings forth its young alive, 
and ſuckles them. It never grows tame, feeds upon flics, 
inſects, and fatty ſubltances, ſuch as candles, oil, and 
cheeſe ; and appears only in the ſummer evenings, whe 
the weather is fine. Cabmet. 

—— When owls do cry, 

On the Zat's back I do fly. Hale 

But then grew realon dark; that fair ſtar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth diſcern; 

Bats they became who eagles were before; | 
And this they got by their deũre to learn. Dave 
Some animals are plac'd in the middle betwixt two kind, 

bats, which have ſomething of birds and beafts. Lacie. 

Where {wallows in the winter ſeaſon keep, 
And how the drouſy hat and dormouſe ſleep. Cay. 

particular 


manger of birdcatching in the night-time, while they ate 


B AT 


at tcoſt upon perches, trees or hedges. They light torches 
or ſtraw, and then beat the buſhes ; upon which the 
-irds fly ing to the Names, are caught either with nets, or 
otherwiſe. 

vou would lift the moon out of her ſphere, if ſhe would 
continue in it five weeks without changing. - We ſhould fo, 
and then go 4 bat-fowuling. Shakeſp. 

Bodies Tighted at night by fire, muſt have a brighter luſtre 
than by day; as lacking of cities, bat-forthng. Peachan. 

Y,'raBLE. adj. [from bate.] Diſputable. 

Þatable ground ſeems to be the ground heretofore in queſ- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or Scotland, lying between 
both kingdoms. Loxvel. 

BaTCH. 1. from bake.] 1. The quantity of bread baked 
at a time. 2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, 
ſo as to have the ſame qualities. 

(1.) The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm ſtable. Mcrtimer's Huſb. 

(2.) Except he were of the ſame meal and batch. B. John. 

Ba'rCHELOR. Sce BacCHELO®t. 

Bare. 2. /. [perhaps contracted from debate.] 
tention ; as, a make bate. 

77 Bar E. v 4. [contracted from abare.] 
any thing; to retrench. 2. To ſink the price. 3. 
leſſen a demand. 4. To cut off; to take away. 

(r.) Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 

With 4ated breath, and whilp'ring humbleneſs, 

Say thus ? Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 

My plenteous bowl, nor bat? my plenteous cheer, Dr yd. 

(2.) When the landholder's rent falls, he muſt either Hate 
the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

(3.) Bate me tome, and I will u ſome, and, as moſt 
debtors do, promiſe you infinitely. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

(4.) Bate but the laſt, and tis what I would ſay. 

Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 

2. Toremit ; with 


Strife ; con- 


t. To leſſen 
To 


To BAT E. v. 2. 1. To grow lefs. 
of before the thing. 

(1.) Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely ſince this laſt elec- 
tion? Do I not bate ? do I not dwindle ? Why, my ſkin hangs 
about me like an old lady's looſe gown. Shak. Hen. IV. 

(2.) Abate thy ſpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryd. 

Dart ſeems to have been once the preterite of bite, as 


To BATHE. v. a. [baFian, Saxon.] 


* 


ne uri eis a miſtake, for balzeam maris, a ſea or water 
bath. A ſand heat is ſometimes called baineum fic cum, or 
cinereum. Quincy. 4. A fort of Hebrew meaſure, con- 
taining the tenth part of an homer, or ſeven gallons and 
four pints, as a meaſure for things liquid; and three pecks 
and three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. Calmet. 
(I.) Why may not the cold bath, into which they plunged 
themſelves, have had ſome ſhare in their cure? Ada. Sj. 
(2.) In the height of this h/, when I was more than hai: 
ſte wed in greaſe like a Dutch diſh, to be thrown into the 
Thames ! Shak. Merry Wives of Minder 
Sleep, the birth of each day's life, fore labour's &, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(3.) We ſee that the water of things diſtilled in water, which, 
they call the bath, differeth not much from the water of things 
diſtilled by fire. Bacon's Nat. II. 
(4.) Ten acres of vinevard ſhall yield one bath, and the feed 
of an homer ſhall yield an ephah. Iſaiah, v. io. 
t. To waſh, as in a 
bath. 2. To ſupple or ſoſten by the outward application 
of warm liquors. 3 To waſh any thing. 
_ (1.) Others, on ſilver lakes and rivers, bathed 
Their downy breaſt. Milton's Par. Left. 
Chancing to bathe himſelf. in the river Cydnus, through the 
exceſſive coldneis of thefe waters, he fell fick, near unto death, 
for three days. South, 
(2.) Bathe them and keep their bodies ſoluble the while by 
clyiters, and lenitive boluſes. Wijem. Surg. 


Fil bathe your wounds in tears for my offence. Dryd. 
(3. )——— Phcenician Dido ſtood, 

Freih from her wound, her boſom bath d in blood. Dry4, 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 

And Jove himſelf give way to Cynthia's wrath. Dryden, 


To BarHe. v. n. To be in the water, or in any reſemblaace 


of a bath. 


Except they meant to bathe in reekirg wounds, 
I cannot tell. Shakeſp. Mact. 


The delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 


In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Shakeſ/. 
The E. dancing by the river ſide, 

They bathe in ſummer, and in winter ſlide. Waller. 
But bathe, and, in imperial robes array'd, 

Pay due devotions. Pofe's Odyſſey: 


Salgſpeare uſes biting faulchion ; unleſs, in the following Ba'ring, oi ABa'rinc. prep. [from Gate, or abate. 


lines, it may be rather deduced from beat. 
Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not, but inly Late 


Deep in his fleſh, and open'd wide a red flood gate. Sfer/cr. 
BaTEFUL. adj. [trom bate and full.] Contentious. 
He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 
And taught his ſheep her ſheep in food to thwart ; 
Which ſoon as it did bateful queition frame, 
Fe might on knees confeſs his guilty part. Stdney. 


Ba'rement. n. % [from abatement.] Diminutien ; 
term only uſed among artincers. 


To abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff ; inſtead of aſking how 


much was cut off, carpenters aſk what batement that piece of 


{tuff had. 


Darth. . , (bad, Saxon.) 
either of art or nature. Artificial baths have been in 
great eſteem with the ancients, eſpecially in complaints to 
be relieved by revulſion, as inveterate headaches, * open- 
mg the pores of the feet, and allo in cutaneous caſes. 
But the modern practice has greateſt recourſe to the natural 
baths ; moſt of which abound with a mineral ſulphor, as 
appears from their turning filver and copper blackiſh. 
The cold baths are the — convenient ſprings, or reſer- 
vatories, of cold water to waſh in, which the ancients had in 
great eſteem; and the preſent age can produce abundance 

ol noble cures performed by them. Quinc. 2. A ſtate in which 
great outward heat is applied to the body, for the miti- 
gation of pain, or any other purpoſe. 3. In chymiſtry, 
it generally fignifies a veſſel of water, in which another is 
Placed that requires a ſofter heat than the naked fire. Bal. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exer. 


a Ba'TLET. 2. /. [(from bat.] 


This word, though a participle in ittelf, ſeems often uſed 
as a prepoſition ] Except. 
The king, your brother, could not chooſe an advocate, 

Whom ! Souls ſooner hear on any ſubject, 

Batting that only one, his love, than you. Rowe. 

If we conſider children, we have little reaſon to think, that 
thoy bring many ideas with them, 6.447, perhaps, ſome faint 
ideas of hunger and thirſt. Lacke. 
A ſquare piece of wood, with 
a handle, uled in beating linen when taken out of the 
buck. | 

I remember the kiſſing of her batlet, and the cow's dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Shakeſp. 


1. A bath is either hot or cold, Ba TOO. ». . [baſton, or Liteon, Fr. formerly ſpelt Saſtan.] 


1. A ſtaff or club. 2. A truncheon or marſhal's ttaff ; a 
badge of military Eonour. | 
(1.) We came clole to the ſhore, and offered to land ; but 
ſtraightways we ſaw divers of the people with &afors in their 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bac. New Atlant. 
That does not make a man the worle, 
Although his ſhoviders with baton 


Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. Flu th. 


BA“ TTAILO Us. adj. [from Lattaile, Fr.] Having the ap- 


pearance of a battle; warlike ; with a military appear- 


arice, 
He ſtarted up, and did himſelf prepare 
In fun bricht arms and battailous array. 
The French came foremoſt battazlous and bold. 
A fiery region, ſtretch d 
In batlailous aſſ ect, and nearer view 


Fairfax. 


Farr fux, 


1 


Biitled with uprizht beams innumerable : 

Of rigid ſpears and helmets throng. Milton. 
Barra'Lti. 2% {battaglic, Ital.) 1. The order of bat- 
tle. 2. The main buy of an a'my in array, diitin- 
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gredients beaten together with ſome liquor; fo called from 
its being ſo much beaten. 


One would have all things little, hence has try'd 
Turkey poults freſh from th' egg in hatte fry d. Nie. 


Ba'rTERER. 2. J [from batter.) He that baiters, 


guiſheu from the wings. 
BATTERY. 2 /. [trom batter, or batterie, Fr.] 1. The 


(1.) Next moraing the king put his army into þattalia. 

Clarendon. 
Bar14'tion. .  \Pataillen, Fr.] 1. A diviſion of an 
a-my; a trop: a body of forces. It is now confined to 
the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but generally 
from five th eight hund.ed men. Some regiments conſiit 
ot Ine battalion, and others are divided into two, three, 

or more. 2 An army. This ſenſe is not now in ule. 


) When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
Put in *attalrns. Shakeſ. Hamlet. 


In th's battal.on there were two officers, called Therſites and 


Pandarus. Tatler. 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 
In heaus on heaps : one fate o'erwhelms them all. Poſ e. 
(2.) Sig or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 
hy, our bttalton trebles that account. Shakeſ/. 


7 Brr HN. v. a. [a word of doubtful etymology.] 1. 
To fetten, or make fat; to feed plenteouſly. 2. To fer- 
tilize. 

(1. — We drove aficld 
Lal“ ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night. Milton. 
(2.) The meadows here, with bati"ztzg ooze enrich'd, 
Give tpirit to the grafs ; three cubits high £7 
The jointe herbage ſhoots. Philips. 
To BAT TEN. v. rn. To grow fat ; to live in indulgence. 
Follow your function, go and batter on cold bits. Shake. 
Burnith'd and batt'niaz on their food to ſhow 


The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden. 
1 he lazy glutton tate at home will keep, 

Indulze hs ffoth, and batter on his tleep. Drydes. 
At full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 

Latten in ene, and {lumbering life away. Garth. 
T wav mice, fuli blythe and amicable, 

Butte, befide eie Robert's table. Prior. 


Whie paddling ducks the tancing lake deſire, 
Or {att ing hogs roll in the ſinking mire. Gay's Paſtorals. 
Ba'rTEN. . /. A word uſed only by workmen. 
X ballen is a ſcantling of wood, two, three or four inches 
broud, ſeldom above one thick, and the length unlimited. 
Max u. 
To BA'TTER. v. a. [battre, to beat, Fr.] 1. To beat; 
to beat own ; to ſhatter ; frequently uſed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 
2 To wear with beating. 3. Applicd to perions; to 
- .ar out with ſervice. 
(1.) To appoint batterins rams againſt the gates, to calt a 
mount, and to build a fort. E <ebiet. 
Theſe haughty words of hers 
Have 5atter'd me like roaring cannon thot, | 
And made me almot yield upon my knres. Sia. 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter*d been with golden rain: 


Thunder itfelf had fail'd to pats. Waller. 
Be then, the naval ftores, the navon's care, 

New ſhips to build, and Sat: ved to repair. Dryden. 
(2.) Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtreet, 

Batt ring the pavement with their courters feet, Dr:d. 


If you have a ſilver ſaucepan for the kitchen uſe, let me ad- 
vile you to batter it well ; this will ſhew conftant good houſe- 


keeping. 
(3.) The Batter d veteran ſtrumpets hue, 


Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt car. Southern. 


I am a poor old battered fellow, and I wonld willingly end 
Arbuthn. Iii. of John Bull. 


my days in peace. | 
As the ſame dame, experienc'd in her trade, 


By names of toatts retails each batter" d jade. Pote. 


rs. v. 2. A word uſed only by workmen. 


he ſide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bct- 
r foundation, is ſaid to batter. Moxon. 
K. 7. . [from To batter.) A mixture of ſeveral in- 


Swwrft's Directions to the Coch. 


act of battering. 2. The inſtruments with which a town 
is battercd, placed in order for action; a line of cannon. 


3. The frame, or raiſed work, upon which cannons are 
mounted 4. [In law.] A violent ſtriking of any man. 
In an action againſt a ſtriker, one may be found guilty of 
the aſſault, yer acquitted of the battery. There may there. 
fore be aſſault without Cattery; but battery always implies 


an aſſault. Chamber; 
(1.) Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 
Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Fairy Queen, 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the ſtrongeſt utteries, 
Locke, 
(2.) Where is beſt place to make our hatt ry next 
— think at the north gate. Shakeſv. Hen. VI. 


It plants this realoning and that argument, this conſequence 
and that diſtinction, like ſo many intellectual batteries, till at 
length it forces a way and paſiage into the obſtinate igcloſed truth, 

Scuth, 
See, and revere th' artillery of heavin, 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeſt driven: 

A dreadful fire the floating batt'ries make, 

O'erturn the mountain, and the foreit ſhake. Blecim. 

(4-) Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, and will not tell him of 
his action and battery? Sba bi ſp. 

Sir, quo the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery, 

As heart can wiſh, and need not ſhame 

The proudeſt man alive to claim. Hudibras. 


Ba'TT15H. adj [from Sat.] Reſembling a bat. 


To be out late in a battih humour. - Gentleman Inſtructed. 


BA'TTLE. . /. [bataille, Fr.] 1. A fight, an encounter 
between oppoſite armies. We generally ſay a 6attle of 


many, and a combat of two. 2. A body of forces, or 
diviſion of an army. 3. The main body, as diſtin from 


the van and rear. 4. We ſay to join battſe ; to give battle, 


(1.) The Engliſh army that divided was 


Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one; 


And means to give you battle preſently. Stateſy. 


The battle done, and they within our power, 


She never ſe his pardon. Shale. 
The race is not to the ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong. 
Eccleſ. 


So they joined battle, and the heathen being diſcomfited fle. 


1 Maccabee:. 


(2.) The king divided his army into three battles ; 1 
5 acon. 


(3.) Angus led the avant-guard, himſelf following with the 
Ae a good diſtance behind, and after came the arrier. Hay. 


To BATTLE. v. 2. [batailler, Fr.) To join battle; to 


Ito the plain. 


the vanguard only, with wings, came to fight. 


contend in fight. 
"Tis ours by craft and by ſurprize to gain: 


*Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. F,. 
We receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides. A,. 
I] own, be bates an action baſe, bp 

Sr /t. 


His virtucs batt'lizy with his place. 


Ba'TTLE-Avkar. 4. ,. [See Bar TLE and Artzay.] Array, 


or order of battle. 


Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppoſite ſide boxcs, 
Addi. 


Ba'TTLE-axz. 2. / A weapon uſed anciently, p:obabiy 
the ſame with a CJ. 3 
ea, 


ſeemed drawn up in battle-array one againſt another. 


Certain tinners, as they were working, found ſpear 
battle-axes, and Words of copper, wrapped in linen 


clouts. 
Care. 


BATTLE DOOR 2. / [ſy called from door, taken for a flat 
board, and battle, or friting.] An inſtrument with 2 
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handle and a flat board, uſed in play to ſtrike a ball, or 
ock. ; 

grant which are above their ſkill, as tops, gigs, battle- 

urs, and the like, which are to be uſed with labour, * 4 

che. 


deed be procured them. 


. xT. =. / [generally ſuppoſed to be formed 
3 as 27 4 from whence a building is de- 


ended againſt affailants ; perhaps only corrupted from 
3 | A wall raiſed round the top of a building, 
with embraſures, or interſtices, to look through, to annoy 
an enemy. 


fixed his head upon our batilements. 
1 4 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Thou ſhalt make a batt!cment for thy roof that thou bring not 


10d upon thy houſe, if any man tail. Deutercncny. 
Through this we paſs 
Up to the hi gheſt Battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 
Their ſtandard planted on the battl-ment, 
Deſpair and death among the ſoldiers ſent. Dryden. 
No, I ſhan't envy him, whoe er he be, 

That ſtands upon the battlements of ſtate; 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. Norris. 
The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, 4 

ay. 


Till the proud battlements her towers incloſe. 
Berry. as. from bat.] Belonging to a bat. 
Till o'er their brows death counterfeiting ſleep, 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
Bivaroy. 2. / A kind of cloak, or ſurtout. 
Let the loop'd bawaroy the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloke be ſpatter'd o'er with lace. Gay. 

J unkk. n./; A word uſed in Scotland, and the northern 

counties, for a halfpeny. 
Tho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 5 
To lady Gripeall I the Cæſars ſhow, 
'Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee. Bramft. Man of Tafle. 
Ba'vin, 2. /{ [of uncertain derivation.] A flick like thoſe 
bound up in faggots ; a piece of waſte wood. 
A- He rambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bawvin wits, 
Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt. 
For moulded to the life in clouts, 
Th' have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 
He's mounted on a hazel bawim, 
A crop'd malignant baker gave him. 
The truncheans make billet, b@win, ani coals, 

To Bautk. See BaLk. 

LiWBLE. 2 , [Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, ſigniſied a 
1ewel, or any thing valuable, but not neceſſary. Omnia 
*eatella ſua dedit Otboni. Hoveden. Probably from 
teeu, Fr.]! A gewgaw ; a trifling piece of finery; a 
thing of more ſhow than uſe ; a trifle. It is in general, 
vhetier applied to perſons or things, a term of contempr. 

She haunts me in every place, I was on the fea bank with 
ſome Venetians, and thither comes the Baabe, and falls me thus 
about my neck. Shakejp. Othello, 


Shakeſ}. 


Shakeſp. Hen, IV. 


Huzibras. 
Mortimer. 


It is a paultry cap, 
A cuſtard coffin, a bawdble, a ſilken pie. Shaleſp. 
if, in our conteſt, we do not interchange uſeful notions, we 

hall traffick toys and bawwdles. Government of the Toague. 

This ſhall be writ to * the fry away, 


Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. Dryden. 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

"Tis enough that tis loaded with 6azubles and ſeals. Prior. 
Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, 

Preſents you now a bawble of a play, 

In gingling rhyme. Granville, 
A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 

nherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the ſovereign pow'r ; 

Like other bawbles of the Tow'r. Swift, 


Da WBLING. adj. [from bawbl-.) Trifling ; contemptible : 
« Word not now in uſe, except in converſation, 
A bazwbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For allow draught and bulk unprized ; 
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With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet. Sha beſß. 
Ba'wcock. / [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock. | 
A familiar word, which ſeems to ſignify the fame as fre 
fellow. 
Why, how now, my 4awwcock ? how doſt thou, chuck 
Shakeſd. Twelſth Mig lt. 
BAWD. . / ¶ baude, old Fr.] A procurer, or procureis ; 
one that introduces men and women to each other, for the 
promotion of debauchery. 
If your GY will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
e 


you need not to fear the bard. Shakeſ'. 
This commodity, 
This bard, this broker, this all changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. Shakejp. 


Our author calls colouring lena ſeroris, the baxed of her litter 
deugn ; ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints her, ſue procures for the 
de:1gn, and makes lovers for her. Dryden. 

To Bawv. v. x. [from the noun.) To procure ; to provide 
gallants with ſtrumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king's luit, and barwds, at the ſame 


time, fur the whole court. Addiſcn. 
And in four months a batter'd harridan; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, 
To bawd for athers, and go ſhares with punk. Saviſt. 


BAWDILN. adv. [from bawtdy.} Obſcenely. 
Bawoiness. x. /. ſtrom Saar.] Obſceneneſs. 
BAW DICK . , [See BALDRICE.] A belt. 
Freſh gurlands too, the virgins temples crown'd ; 
The youths gilt ſwords wore at their thighs, with filver 
bawdricks bound, Chapman's Iliad, 
Bawovxy. nf. contracted from Baan, the practice of a 
bawd.] 1. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing 
whores and rogues together, Hife. 2. Obſcenity ; un- 
chaſte language. 
(1.) Cheating ard bawdry go together in the world. L'Eftr, 
(2.) Pr'ythce ſay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of bazwdry, or 
he ſleeps. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
I have no falt : no bawdry he doth mean: 
For witty, in bis language, is obſcene. Pen. Johnſin. 
It is molt certain, that baref:ced bawysry is the pcoreſt pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 


Ba'wpy. adj. [from bawd.] Obſcene ; unchaſte: 
applied to language 
The bawdy wind that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huth'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not heart. 
Only they, . 
That come to hear a merry bawd] play, 


generally 


Sgbaleſp. Othelic. 


Will be deceiv'd. baxe(p. 
Not one poor batvdy jeſt ſhall dare appear ; : 

For now the butter d veteran ſtrumpets here 

Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt car. Southern. 


Ba'wpyY-HovsE. 2 / A houſe where traflick is made by 
wickedneſs and debauchery 

Has the pope lately ſhut up the bawwdy-howſer, or does he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon fin ? Deans. 
To BawL. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 1. To hoot; to cry with great 
vehemence, whether for joy or pain. A word always uſed 

in contempt. 2. To cry as a froward child. 

(1.) They bawul for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 


And till revolt, when truth would ſet them free. Milton. 
To cry the cauſe up heretofore, | 
And b«wwl the bilhops out of door. Hud'ibras. 


Through the thick ſhades th' cternal ſcribbler 6arvls, 


And ſhakes the ſtatutes on their pedeſtals. Dryden. 
From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw; 

The ſenate's mad decrees he never {aw ; 

Nor heard at bazwlizg bars corrupted law. Dryden. 


Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace 
And baauling infamy, in language baſe, 
Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and ſilence fled che place. 
: Dryden's Fables, 
So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue 
The liſt ning nymplis, and raviſh'd heroes hung; 


1 


But citts and fops the heavn- born muſick blame, 

And 6::wwl, and hits, and damn her into fame. Smith. 

I have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bau when 
Jam deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddy and would 


lleep. Sawrft. 
(2.) A little child was bhauling, and a woman chiding it. 
L' Eftrange. 


If they were never ſuffered to have what they cried for, they 

would never, with baw/:x7 and peeviſhnets, contend for maſtery. 

Locke. 

My huſband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was the buſineſs of 

the ſervant to attend him, the rogue did hau and make ſuch a 

noiſe, Arbuthnet's Hiſt. of J. Bull. 
To BavwL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 


It grieved me, when I ſaw labours which had coſt ſo much, 
had about by common hawkers. Swift. 
BAW RZG. v. /. A kind ot hawk. Di. 
Ba'wsin. 3. /. A badger. Dick. 


Bay. adj. [ badius, Lat] A bay horſe is what is inclining to 
a cheſuut; and this colour is various, either a light Say 
or a dark bay, according as it is leſs or more deep. There 
are alic coloured horſes, that are called dappled bays. All 
bay hortes are commonly called brown by the common 

eople. 
: All bay horſes have black manes, which diſtinguiſh 
them from the ſorrel, that have red or white mane s. 
There are light bays and gilded bays, which are ſome- 
what of a yellowiſh colour. The cheinut bay is that which 
comes neareſt to the colour of the cheſnut. Farrier's Di. 
My lord, you gave good words the other day of a bay courſer 
I rae on. Tis yours becaute you liked it. Shakeſp. 
Poor Tom ! proud cf heart, to ride on a by trotting horſe 


over tour inch'd bridges. Shakejp. 
— His colour'd grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay. Dr den. 


BAY. n. / [baye, Dutch.] 1. An opening into the land, 
where the water is ſhut in on all hides, except at the en- 
trance. 2. A pond head raiſed to keep in ſtore of water 
for driving a mill. 

(1.) — A reverend Syracuſan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakeſp. 
We have allo ſome works in the midſt ot the fea, and ſome 
haz; upon the ſhore for ſome works, wherein is required the air 


and vapour of the ſea. Bacon, 
Hail, facred tolitade ! from this calm 5ay 
I view the world's tempeſtuous fea. | Roſcommon. 
Here in a royal bed the waters (leep, 
When tir'd at fea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 
Some of you have bay. Dryden. 


Bay. 1. /, { 2560, Fr. fignifics the laſt extremity ; as Inno- 
cence eft aux abboins. Boileau. Innocence is in the utmeſt 
dere. It is taken from ab4e:, the barking of a dog at 
hand, aud thence ſignified the condition of a ſtag when 
the hounds were almost upon him.] 1. The ſtate of any 
thing ſurrounded by enemies, and obliged to face them by 
an 1mpolibility of eſcape. 2. Some writers, perhaps miſ- 
taking the meaning, have uſed bay as referred to the aſſail- 
ant, for diſlance beyond which no approach could be 
made. 

(1.) This ſhip for fifteen hours, fate like a ſtag among 
hounds at the hay, and was fieged and tought with, in turn, by 
ifteen great thips. Bacon's War with & ain. 

Fair liberty purſu'd and meant a prey 
To lawlefs power, here turn'd, and food at bay. Denham. 
Nor flight was left, nor hapes to force his way ; 
Fnbol-len'd by deſpair. he ſtood at bay; 
Reloly'd on death, he diſſipates his fears, 


And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears. Dryden. 
All, fir'4 with noble emulation, ſtrive; 

And, with a ſtorm of darts, to diſtance drive 

The Trojan chief; who held at bay, from far 

On tus Vulcanian orb, ſattun'd the war, Dryden. 


We have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and expence of the war, where the enemy was beſt able to hold 
us at a bay. Swift. 
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Bay. . /. In architecture, a term uſed to fignify the magr;. 
tude of a building; as if a barn conſiſts of a floor and tuo 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it a barn of two 
bays. Theſe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long 
and floors, from ten to twelve broad, and uſually twenty 
feet long, which is the breadth of the barn. Build. Dis. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent the faireſt houſe 
in it after t nce a bay. Shake. 
There may be kept one thouſand buſhels in each bay, there 
being fixteen bays, each eighteen feet long, about ſeventcen 
wide, or three hundred ſquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Bay Tree. [laurus, Lat.] The tree, as 1s generally thought, 
which is tranſlated laurel, and of which honorary garland; 
were anciently made. 

I have ſeen the wicked in great power, and ſpreading himſelf 
like a green bay tree. Pſulms. 

Bay. „. /. A poetical name for an honorary crown or gar. 
land, beſtowed as a prize for any kind of victory or excel. 
lence. 

Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the bays. Pore. 

To Bar. v. n. [ab beyer, Fr.] 1. To bark as a dog at a 
thief, or at the game which he 2 2. [from bay, an 
incloſed place.] To encompaſs about; to ſhut in. 

(1.) And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 

The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to bay. Fairy Queer. 
"The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſcly bay'd ; 

The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary Ars 

She rent the heav'n with loud laments, imploring aid. 


Dryden's Fables. 
(2.) We are at the ſtake, 
And bay d about with many enemies. 
To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking; to bark at. 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they bay d the boar 
With hounds of Sparta. 
If he ſhould do fo, 
He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shakeff, 
Bay Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which receives its con- 
ſiſtence from the heat of the ſun, and is fo called from it: 
brown colour. By letting the fea water into ſquare pits or 
baſons, its ſurface being ſtruck and agitated by the rays of 
the ſun, it thickens at firſt imperceptibly, and become 
covered over with a flight cruit, which hardening by the 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into fait. 
The water in this condition is ſcalding hot, and the cry!- 
tallization 1s perfected in eight, ten, or at moſt fiſteen days. 
Chamber: 
All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, give ſound, 
which we call crackling, puffing, ſpitting, Sc. as in bay ſa! 
and bay leaves caſt into fire. bacor. 
Bay Windew. A window jutting outward, and therefor: 
forming a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 
It — bay windows tranſparent as barricadoes. Sbaleſt. 
Bay Yarn. A denomination ſometimes uſed promiſcuoully 
with woollen yarn. Chambers. 
Ba'YaRD. x. , [from bay.] A bay horſe. Blind bayers 
moves the mill. | Philips. 
Ba'YONET. 3. / [bayonette, Fr.] A ſhort ſword or dagger 
fixed at the end of a muſket, by which the foot hold off 
the horſe. 
One of the black ſpots is long and ſlender, and reſembles © 
dagger or bayonet. Wood ward. 
Bayze. See Barze. 


BDE'LLIUM. 2. /. [839% Na.] An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, uſed as a medicine, and a pei- 
fame. Bgdeilium is mentioned both by the ancient natura. 
liſts and in Scripture ; but it is doubtful whether ans of 
theſe be the ſame with the modern kind. Chamber: 

This bdellium is a tree of the bigneſs of an olive, where® 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth a certain gum, fweet te 
ſmell to, but bitter in taſte, called alſo bdellizm. The Hebre"* 
take the loadſtone for bd-llium. Raleig 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


B E A 
7, BE. v. a. [This word is ſo remarkably irregular, that it 


is neccflary to ſet down many of its terminations. 
Preſent. I am, thou art, he is, we are, &c. 


eom, eant, Ir, anon, Sax. 
Preter, Iwwat, thou waſt or wert, he was, wwe were, &c. 
pXr, pZne, yar, pRnon, Sax. 
The conjunctive mood. 


be, thou ber, he be, we be, &c. 
beo, birr, beo, beon, Sax.] 

1. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, quality, or acci- 
dent: as, the man i wile. 2. It is the auxiliary verb by 
which the verb paſſive is formed. 3. To exiſt ; to have 
eziſtence. 4. To have ſomething by appointment or rule. 
5. Let BE. Do not meddle with ; leave untouched. 


— (i) Seventy ſenators died 

By their preſcriptions, Cicero being one. Shakeſp. 
He hath to-night been in unuſual pleaſure. Shakeſp. 
Be what thou hop ſt to be, or what thou art, 

R to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shakeſþ. 
— — Be but about a of 

To fay the is a goodly lady, and 

The juſtice of your hearts will add thereto, 

"Tis pity ſhe is not honeſt, honourable. Shakeſp. 

Let them ſhew the former things what they be, that we may 

conſider them. Iſaiah. 


Therefore be ſure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaſtful friends 

Paſſes to bliſs at the mid hour of night, 

Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. Milton. 
It is not eaſy to diſcern what ſuch men would be at. Stillingfl. 
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As two broad beacons (et in open fields, 


Send forth their flames. Fairy Queer. 
Modeſt doubt is called 
The beacon of the wiſe. Shakeſp. 


The king ſeemed to account of Perkin as a May-game ; yet 
had given order for the watching of beacons upon the coaſts, 


and erecting more where they ſtood too thin. Bacon. 
No — beacons caſt their blaze afar, 
The dreadful ſignal of invaſive war. Gay 


BRAD. . /, [beave, prayer, Saxon.] 1, Small globes or 


balls of glaſs or pearl, or other ſubſtance, ſtrung upon a 
thread, and uſed by the Romaniſts to count their prayers ; 
from whence the phraſe to rell beads, or to be at one's 
beads, is to be at prayer. 2. Little balls worn about the 
neck for ornament. 3. Any globular bodies. 
(.) That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
| Who all this while was buſy at her beads. Fairy Queen, 
Thy voice I ſeem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope. 
(2.) With ſcarfs and fans, and double charge of brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all ſuch knav'ry. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
That beazs of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow. Shakeſp. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoit like beads, with one 
tide flat, had faſtened themſelves to the bottom. Boyle. 


Bab Tree. | Azedarach.| A plant. 


Be'apLE. x. T [byvel, Sax. a meſſenger; bedzan, Fr. bedel, 
Sp. bedelle, Dutch.] 1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belong- 
ing to a court. Cowel. 2. A petty officer in pariſhes, 
whoſe buſineſs it is o puniſh petty offenders. 

(2.) A dog's obey d in office. 


To ſay a man has a clear idea of waagys without knowing 


how great it is, is to ſay, he has the clear idea of the number of Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 


the ſands, who knows not how many they be. Locks. Why doit thou laſh that whore? TT, Shakeſp. 

c ——_ 
(3.) eee os des have been, — Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, ; 

That when the brains were out the man would die. Mach. The beadle's laſh ftill flagrant on their back. Prior. 


Here ceaſe, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance end, Be'apROLL. x. /. [from bead and roll.) A catalogue of 


Troy ts no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. thoſe who are to be mentioned at prayers. 
All th' impoſſibilities which poets The king, for the better credit of his efpials abroad, did uſe 


Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, to have them curſed by name amongſt the 5eadroll of the king's 


Shall ſooner be. Rowe. enemies. Baccn's Hen. VII. 
= contents his natural deſire ; Be'apsmaAN. 2. /. [from bead and man.) A man employed 
no 


el's wing, nor ſeraph's fire, Pope. in praying, generally in praying for another. 
(4.) If all political power be derived only from Adam, and An holy. hoſpital, 

be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive heirs, by the ordinance of In which ſeven bead/men, that had vowed all 
God, and divine inſtitution, this is a right antecedent and _ Their life to ſervice of high heaven's king. 


Fairy Queen 


mount to all government. e. — In thy danger, 
(5.) Let be, ſaid he, my prey. Dryden. Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer ; 
BEACH. . / The ſhore ; particularly that part that is For I will be thy bead/man, Valentine. Shakeſp. 


daſhed by the waves ; the ſtrand. 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
* the rocks of hell, the gather d beach | 
They faſtened, and the mole immenſe wrought on, | 
Over the foaming deep. Milton. 


Be'acLe, =. / [bigh, Fr.] A ſmall hound with which 
hares are hunted. 

The reſt were various huntings. 

The graceful goddeſs was array d in green; 

About her feet were little beagles ſeen, 

That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of their queen 


They find the waſhed amber further out upon the beaches and Dryden' | 
- Iden j Fable. 
a ſhores, where it has been longer expoſed. Woodward. To plains with well bred b2agles we repair, 
E ACHED. adj. [from beach.] Expoſcd to the waves. And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope. 


Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt flood ; 
Which once a day, with his emboſſed froth, 


BEAK. 8 & [becy Fr, pig, Welch.) 1. The bill or horn) 
mouth of a bird. 2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed 


The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shakeſj at the end of the ancient gallies; with which they pierced | 
ach v. adj. [from beach ?" their enemies. It can now be uſed only for the fore- 

J. [from beach.) Having beaches. ! Oy * art | 

The beachy girdle of the ocean of a ſhip. 3. A beak is a little/ſhoe, at the toe about an 1 

k \ 


Too wide for ne's hips. Shakeſp. inch long, turned up and faſtened in upon the fore-part of 
Wen > I [beacon, Sax. from been, a ſignal, and the hoof. Farrier's Did. 4. Any thing ending in a point 
becnan, whence beckon, to make a ſignal. 1. Some- like : beak; as the ſpout of a 1 prominence of lang. 

1 


thing raiſed on an eminence, to be fired on the appro (1. 3 is royal 
, ach Ts : 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 2. Marks 4 Qed, Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 


or lights made in the night, to direct navigators in their 9 n 


He ſaw the ravens with their horny beaks 
ne ＋·˖ and warn them from rocks, ſhallows, and ſand- Food to Elijah bringing. , Milton's Par. Regained. 
I. 5 i The magpye, lighting on the ſtock, 
Did His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining ſhields, Stood chatt ring with inceſſant din, 
vor 7 with wrath, and ſparkled living fire; And with her beak gave many a knock. 5 
„5 C c ; 
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(2.) With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the ſeams inſtops ; 
Which well laid o'er, the falt fea waves withſtand, 
And ſhakes them from the riſing beak in drops. 
(4.) Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which 
entitled it beak, taketh a proſpect of the river. Carew's Survey. 
BAK ED. adj. [from beas4.) Having a beak ; having the 
form of a beak, 
And queſtion'd every guſt of rugged winds, ; 
That blows from off each beated promontory. Milton. 
Be/aren. n. / (from beak.] A cup with a ſpout in the 
form of a bird's beak. 


And into pikes and muſqueteers, 


Stumpt beaters, cups and porringers. Hudibras. 
With dulcet bev'rage this the beaker crown'd, 
Fair in the midſt, with gildei cups around. PG Odyſſey. 


BAL. x. /. [bolla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 


To BEAL. v. a. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather 
matter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 


BEAM. »./. [beam, Sax. a tree] 1. The main piece of 
timber that ſupports the houſe. 2. Any large and long 
piece of timber: a beam muſt have more length than 
thickneſs, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a block. 
That part of a balance, at the ends of which the ſcales are 
ſuſpended. 4. The horn of a ſtag. 5. The pole of a 
chariot ; that piece of Wood which runs between the 
horſes. 6. Among weavers, a cylindrical pizce of wood 
belonging to the loom, on which the web 1s gradually 
rolled as it is wove. 7. Beam of an Anchor. The ſtraight 
part cr ſhank of an anchor, to which the hooks are faſtened. 
8. Bi: am Compaſſes, A wooden or braſs inſtrument, with 
ſliding fockets, to carry ſeveral ſhifting points, in order to 
draw circles with very long radii; and uſeful in large pro- 
jections, for drawing the furniture on wall dials. Harris. 
9. [runnebeam, Sax. a ray ot the ſun.] The ray of light 
emitted from ſome luminous body, or received by the eye. 

(1.) A beam 15 the largeſt piece of wood in a building, 
which always lies crots the building or the walls, ſerving to 
ſupport the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet 
of the principal rafters are framed. No building has leſs than 
two beams, one at each head. Into theſe, the girders of the 
garret floor are alſo framed ; and if the building be of timber, 
the teazel-tenons of the polts are framed. The proportions of 
beams in or near London, are fixed by act of parliament. A 
beam fifteen feet long, muſt be ſeven inches on one fide its 
ſquare, and five on the other; if it be ſixteen feet long, one fide 
muſt be eight inches, the other fix ; and fo proportionable to 
their lengths. Builder's Dit. 

The building of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houſe; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or ſtone. Bacon. 

He heav'd, with more than human force, to move 
A weighty ſtone, the labour of a team, 
And rais'd from thence he reach'd the neighb'ring beam. 


Dryden. 
(2.) But Lycus, ſwifter, 
Springs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 
And ſnatches at the beam he firſt can find. Dryden's Aneid. 


(3-) Poite the cauſe in juitice' equal ſcales, 
Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe prevails. Shake. 
If the length of the ſides in the balance, and the weights at the 
ends be both equal, the beam will be in horizontal ſituation : 
but if either the weights alone be equal, or the diſtances alone, 


the beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 
(4. And taught the woods to echo to the ſtream 

His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam. Denham. 
(5.) Juturna heard, and feiz'd with mortal fear, 

Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer. Dryden. 


(6.) Theſtatt of his ſpear was like a weaver's beam. 1 Chron. 
(9.)—Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downſtretch 

Below the beam of ſight. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's filver beam. Dryden. 
As heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. - Pope. 


Ts Beam. v. . [from the noun.) To emit rays or beams, 


Beau Tree. 
Dryden. BERN Y. adj. (rom beam.] 


BEAN n. . [ faba, Lat.] The ſpecies are, 1. The common 


3' Bean Caper. | fubago.] A plant. 
BEAN Treſſel. 
To BEAR. v. a. 


carry as a mark of authority. 
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Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires, 
A ſpecies of wildlervice. 
1. Radiant ; ſhining ; emi:. 
ting beams, 2. Having the weight or maſſineſs ot a beam 
3. Having horns or antlers. 
*(1.) All-ſeeing ſun ! 
Hide, hide in ſhameful night, thy bec:2ny head. 
(2.) His double-biting axe, and beamy (pear ; 
Each aſking a gigantic force to rear. Dryden Fables. 
(3.) Rouze from their deſert dens the briſtled rage 
Of boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. Dryden: Virgil. 


P/ . 


5 mth, 


garden bean. 2. The horſe bean. There are ſeveral ya. 
rieties of the garden beans, differing either in colour gr 
ſize, The principal forts which are cultivated in England, 
are the Magazin, the ſmall Liſbon, the Spaniſh, the Tokay, 
the Sandwich, and Windlor beans. The Magazin bear is 
brought from a ſettlement of the Portugueſe on the coaſt 
of Africa, of the ſame name; and is by far the beſt fort 
to plant for an early crop. Miller 

His allowance of oats and bears for his horſe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift, 


An herb. 
pret. I bore, or bare; part. paſſ. bore, or 
born. [beonan, benan, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is ſounded 
as bare, as the are in care and dare.) 1. This is a word 
uſed with ſuch Jatitude, that it is not eaſily explained. 
We ſay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to b:ar a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear 
children. The word bear is ute-l in different ſenſes. Warts. 
2. Tocarry as a burden. 3. To convey or carry. 4. To 
5. To carry as a mark of 
diſtinction. 6. To carry as in ſhow. 7. To carry as in truſt. 
8. To ſupport; to keep from falling: frequently with us 
9. To keep afloat; to keep from ſinking ; ſometimes with 
up. 10. To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. 11. To 
carry in the mind, as love, hate. 12. To endure, as 
pain, without finking. 13. To ſuffer ; to undergo, as 
puniſhment or misfortune. 14. To permit; to ſutu 
without reſentment. 15. To be capable of ; to admit. 
16. To produce, as fruit. 17. To bring forth, as a child. 
18. To give birth to ; to be the native place of. 19. Lo 
poſſeſs, as power or honour. 20 To gain; to win: 
commonly with azvay. 21. To maintain; to keep up. 
22. To ſupport any thing good or bad. 23. To exhioit. 
24. To be anſwerable for. 25. To ſupply. 26. To be 
the object of. This is unuſual 27. To behave; to act 
in any character. 28. To hold ; to reſtrain: with . 
29. To impel ; to urge; to puſh ; with ſome particle 
noting the direction of the impulſe ; as, down, on, bact, 
forward. 30. To conduct; to manage. 31. To prels. 
32. To incite ; to animate. 33. To bear a body. A co- 
lour is faid to bear a body in painting, when it is capable o 
being ground ſo fine, and mixing with the oil ſo entirely, 
as to ſeem only a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 34. 
To bear date. To carry the mark of the time when any 
thing was written. 35. To bear a price. lo have a Cer- 
tain value, 36. To bear in hand. To amuſe with faiſe 
pretences ; to deceive. 37. To bear off. To carry away. 
38. To bear out. Lo ſupport; to maintain; to defend. 
(2.) They bear him upon the ſhoulder; they carry him and 
ſet him in his place. Iſaiah. 
And Solomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand that bare bur- 
dens. I Kine. 
As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over her young, 
ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on het 
wings. Deuteronc u 
We ſee ſome, who, we think, have born leſs of the bui den, 
rewarded above ourſelves. Decay of Pity» 


(3-) My meſſage to the Fhoſt of Priam bear; 8 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. Dryaen's Anti 


1 


A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 
In ſhew of friendſhip, fought the Spartan (hore, 


And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bore. Garth. 
g I do commit into your hand 
Th unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear. Shakeſj. 


( 5.) He may not bear ſo fair and fo noble an image of the di- 
vine glory, as the univerſe in its full ſyſtem. Hale, 
His pious brother, fure the beſt 


Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 
The fad ſpeRators ftiifen'd with their fears, 

She ſees, and ſudden every limb ſhe ſmears ; 

Then each of ſavage beafls the figure bears. Garth. 


His ſupreme ſpirit of mind will bear its beſt reſemblance, 
a hen it repreſents the ſupreme infinite. Cheyne. 
So we lay, to bear arms in a coat. 
(6.) Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ſerpent under't. Shakeſp. 
(.) He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. | Jobn. 
(8.) Under colour of rooting out popery, the moſt effectual 
means to bear up the ſtate of religion may be removed, and fo a 
way be made either for paganiſm, or for barbariſm to enter. 
Hooker. 
And Samſon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houſe ſtood, and on which it was borne ub. Judges. 
A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her 


ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addiſon. 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it wp in all its wonted greatneſs. Addiſon. 


(9.) The waters encreaſed, and bare up the ark, and it was 
lifted up above the earth. Genefis. 

(10.) Animals that uſe a great deal of labour and exerciſe, 
have their ſolid parts more elaſtick and ſtrong ; they can bear, 
and ought to have ſtronger food. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
(11.) How did the open multitude reveal 


The wond'rous love they bear him under hand ! Daniel. 

They bare great faith and obedience to the kings. Bacon. 
Darah, the eldeſt, bears a generous mind, 

But to implacable revenge inclin'd. Dryden. 


The coward bore the man immortal ſpite. Dryden. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, ſhe beareth him 
an invincible hatred. Swift. 
That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in ſo bold an attempt. S-. 
(12. ) It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could 
ave borne it. Pſalms. 
(13.) I have borze chaſtiſements, I will not offend any more. 

0b. 
That which was torn of beaſts, I brought not unto 2 1 
are the loſs of it; of my hand didſt thou require it. Geneſis. 
(14) To reject all orders of the church which men have eſta- 
"liſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of men in this reſpect, 
than either the judgment of wiſe men alloweth, or the law of 


God itſelf will bear. Hooker. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bar 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air. Dryden. 


(15.) Being the ſon of one earl o 
other to another, who liberally ſupplied his expence, beyond 
what his annuity from his father could bear, Clarendon. 
: Give his thought either the ſame turn, if our tongue will bear 
it, or, if not, vary but the dreſs. Dryden, 
Do not charge your coins with more uſes than they can bear. 
t is the method of ſuch as love any ſcience, to diſcover all 
others in it. Addiſon on Medals. 
Had he not been to find miſtakes, he would not have 
ned my works to ſuch a ſenſe as they will not bear. Atterbury. 
In all criminal caſes, the moſt favourable interpretation ſhould 
put upon words that they poſſibly can bear. ö 
i 16.) There be ſome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear 
uit : there be ſome that bear flowers, and no fruit: there be 
that bear neither flowers nor fruit. 
. They wing'd their flight aloft ; then ſtooping low, 
erch'd on the double tree that bears the golden bough. 


Dryden. 
Say, ſhepherd ſay, in what glad ſoil appears * 


A wond' rous tree that ſacred monarchs bear 5. Pope, 


Pembroke, and younger” 


1 
(7. The queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 


Died every day the liv d. Shakeſp. 
Ye know that my wife bare two ſons. Geneſis 
What could the muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore, 

The muſe herſelf, for her enchanting fon ? Milton. 
The ſame Eneas, whom fair Venus bore 

To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idean ſhore. _ Dryden. 


(18.) Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now ſelf-banith'd from his native ſhore. Dryden. 
19.) When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation, Add ſan' Cato, 
(20.) As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. Shakeſp. 
Becauſe the Greek and Latin have ever borne away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they ſhall ſerve as touchſtones 
to make our trials by, Camden. 
Some think to bear it by ſpeaking a great word, and being pe- 
remptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 2 
cannot make good. Bacon. 
(21.) He finds the pleaſure and credit of beats a part in the 
converſation, and of hearing his reaſons approved. Locke. 
(22.) I was carried on to obſerve, how they did 5-ar their 


fortunes, and how they did employ their times. Bacon. 
(23.) Ye Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 
What I perform'd and what I ſuffer'd there. Dryden. 


(24.) If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame. 
Geneſis. 

O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden. 
(25.) What have you under your arm? Somewhat that will 


bear your charges in your pilgrunage ? Dryden. 
(26.) I'll be your father and your brother too; 
Let me but bear your love, I'll bear your cares. Shakeſ». 
(27.) Some good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here. Shakeſp. 
Hath he horne himſelf penitent in priſon ? Shakeſ\. 


(28.) Do you ſuppole the ſtate of this realm to be now ſo 
feeble, that it cannot bear of a greater blow than this? Hayw. 

(29.) The reſidue were fo diſordered as they could not conve- 
niently fight or fly, and not only juſtled and bore de tun one an- 
other, but, in their confuſed tumbling back, brake a part of the 
avant guard. Sir J. Haywar . 
| Contention, like a horſe 

Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 


And bears down all before him. ShakeſF. 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, withſtand | 

Their paſſage, while they labour to the land; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th' uncertain ſand. Drydex, 
Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 

It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 


Truth is borne down, atteſtations neglected, the teſtimony of 
ſober. perſons deſpiſed. | Swift, 
The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would ſoon bear dawn 
all conſiderations, and be an effectual mcitement to their perver- 
ſion. | Swift. 
(30.) My hope 1s 
So to bear through, and out, the conſulſhip, 
As ſpite ſhall ne er wound you, though it may me. B. Jobnſ. 
 (31.) Czfar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus. Sha#. 
Though he bear me hard, 
I yet mutt do him right. Ben. Johnſon . 
heſe men bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, purſue her 


cloſe through all her windings. Addiſon. 
(32.) But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find | 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton. 


(36.) Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand to love 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs, | 


Was as a ſcorpion to her ſlight. Shakeſp. 
His ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in hand. Shakeſp. 


He repaired to Bruges, deſiring of the ſtates of Bruges, to 
enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eſtate, 


Cc 2 


To Bran. v. . 
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and bearing them in hand, that he was to communicate with 
them of matters of great importance, for their good. Bacon. 

It is no wonder, that ſome would bear the world hand, 
that the apoſtle's deſign and meaning is for preſbytery, though 


his words are for eprſcopacy. South, 

(37.) 1 will reſpect thee as a father, if 

Thou bear my life of hence. Shakeſp. 
The (un views half the earth on either way, 

And here brings on, and there bears of the day. Creech. 
Give but the word, we'll ſnatch this damſel up, 

And bear her off. Cato. 

My ſoul grows deſperate. 
I'll bear her of. : A. Philifs. 
(3% I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shakeſp. 


I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave againſt an honeſt 
man. _— 
Chances are never without danger, unleſs the prince be able 
to bear out his actions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 

uoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 

To find ror + that will bear me out. Hudibras. 

Company only can hear a man out in an ill thing. South. 

I doubted whether that occaſion could bear me out in the confi- 
dence of giving your ladythip any farther trouble. Temple. 
1. To ſuffer pain. 2. To be patient. 
3. To be fruittul or prolifick. 4. To take effect; to ſuc- 
ceed. 5. To att in any character. 6. To tend; to be 
directed to any point: with a particle to determine the 
meaning; as, «fp, away, onward. 7. To act as an im- 
pellent, opponent, or as a reciprocal power; generally 
with the particles upon or againſt, 8. To act upon. g. 
To be ſituated with reſpect to other places; as, this moun- 
tain bears welt of the promontory. 10. To bear up. To 
ſtand firm without falling ; not to fink ; not to faint or 
fail 11. To bear with. To endure an unpleaſing thing. 

1. Stranger, ceaſe thy care; 

Wiſe is the ſoul; but man is born to ber: 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 

And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. Pope. 
(-.) 1 cannot, cannot bear ; tis palt, tis done; 
Periih this impious, this deteſted fon ! Dryden 
(3-) A fruit tree hath been blown up almoſt by the roots 


and ſet up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. Bacon. 
Betwixt two ſeaſons comes th" auſpicious air, 
This age to bloſſom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, ſtrangers to the ſun, yet ripen here. Granville. 


(4.) Having pawned a full ſuit of cloaths, for a ſum of mo- 
ney, which, my operator aſſured me, was the laſt he ſhould want 
o bring all our matters to bear. Guardian. 

(8. Inſtrut me 

How I may formally in perſon bear, 

Like a true friar. Shateſ>. 

(6.) The oily drops ſwimming on the ſpirit of wine, moved 
reſtleſsly to and fro, ſometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 
continuing to ſhift places. Bayle. 

Never did men more joyfully obey, | 

Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 

With ſuch alacrity they bore awwap. 

Whoſe navy like a i-fretched cord did ſhew, 

Till he bere ia, and bent them into flight. 

On this the hero fix'd an oak in ſight, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To bear <uith this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 

Then round the rock they ſteer and ſeek the former ſhores. 

| . Dryden. 
In a convex murronr, we view the figures and all other things, 
f. 


Dryden. 
Dryden 


+ hich bear out with more life and ſtrength than nature itſe 


(7.) We were encounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne 4.4 oy 
Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt. Shakeſþ. 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears againſt the 
reſtagnant quickũlver, is leſs preſſed. Pie. 
The ſides bearing one again the other, they could not lie fo 
-loſe at the bottoms, Burnet, 


BgaR-GatDEN. J [from bear and garden.] 


B E A 


As a lion bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears again his prev, 
Sideling to ſeize. Dryaen. 
Becauſe the operations to be performed by the teeth, require 
a conſiderable ſtrength in the inſtruments which move the lower 
jaw, nature hath provided this with ftrong muſcles, to make it 
bear forcibly againſt the upper jaw. Ray. 
The weight of the body doth bear moſt un the knee joints, 
in railing itſelf up, and moſt an the muſcles of the thighs, in 
coming down. Wilkins, 
The waves of the ſea bear violently and rapidly / un fone 
ſhores, the waters being pent up by the land. Broome. 
(8.) Spinola, with his ſhot, did bear upon thoſe within, who 
appeared upon the walls. Hayward. 
(10.) —— $0 long as nature | 
Will bear up with this exerciſe, fo long 


I daily vow to ule it. . Shakeſp. 
Perſons in diſtreſs may ſpeak of themſelves with dignity ; it 
ſhews a greatneſs of foul, oe thay don op expat the Games of 
fortune. | Broome 


The - conſciouſneſs of integrity, the ſenſe of a life ſpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear wp under any change of 
circumſtances. Atterbury. 

When our commanders and ſoldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, we loſt battles and towns; yet we bore up then, as the 
French do now; nor was there any thing deciſive in their ſuc- 
ceſſes. Swift. 

(x1.) They are content to bear with my abſence mn 

Though I muſt be content to bear with thoſe that fay 
are reverend grave men 3 yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you 


have good faces, Shakeſp. 
Look you lay home to him ; 


Tell him his pranks have been broad to bear with. Shateſp. 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I aſk. Milton. 


BEAR. . [bena, Saxon, wr/us, Lat.] 1. A rough ſavage 


animal. 2. The name of two conltellations, called the 
greater or leſſer bear ; in the tail of the /efſer bear, is the 

le. ſtar. 
1 * Some have falſely reported, that bears bring their young 
into the world ſhapeleſs, and that their dams lick them into 
form. The dams go no longer than thirty days, and generally 
produce five young ones. In the winter, they lie hid and alleep, 
the male forty days, and the female four months; and to 
ſoundly for the firſt fourteen days, that blows will not wake 
them. In the ſleepy ſeaſon, they are ſaid to have no nouriſhment 
but from licking their feet. This animal has naturally an hide- 
ous look, but when enraged it is terrible ; and, as rough and 
ſtupid as it ſeems to be, it is capable of ray no it leaps, 
dances, and plays a thouſand little tricks at the ſound of a trum- 
pet. They abound in Poland. In the remote northern coun- 
tries the ſpecies is white. Calmet. 

Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 

Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come to me. 

—Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains, 

1 3 Thou' dſt ſhun a bear ; . 

ut if thy flight lay tow'rd the ragin 
Thou dſt Ao the Jer ib th a4 tag Shakeſ. 
(2.) E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks o'erthrown, 
The bear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone. Creech. 


Shakeſp. 


Bean-pind. x. /. A ſpecies of bindweed. 
BAA FLY. 4. J. from bear and fly.] 


An inſect. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker- flies, and bearflies. 
Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
9. place 
in which bears are kept for ſport. 2. Any place of tu- 
mult or miſrule. 
.) Hurrying me from the play-houſe, and the ſcenes there, 
to the hear. garden, to the apes, and aſſes, and tygers. Stillini fl. 
(2.) I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the 
gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- garden. Spectator. 


BaAR-GARDEN, WA A word uſed in familiar or low phraſe 


for rude or turbulent ; as, a bear-garden fellow ; that is, 4 
man rude enough to be a proper frequenter of the b 


garden. Bear. garden /port, is uſed for groſs inclegant en- 
tertain ment. 


B E A 


3% an's-BREECH. . . [acanthus.] The name of a plant. 
The ſpecies are, 1. The ſnooth-leaved garden bear s-breech, 
2. The prickly bear"s-breech. 3 The middle bear's-breech, 
with ſhort ſpines, Sc. The firſt is uſed in medicine, and is 
ſuppoled to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil. The leaves of this 
plant are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pillars, and 


were formerly in great eſteem with the Romans. Miller. 
B:zar's-Eak, Or Auricula. [ auricula uri, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 


Bran's-EAR. Or Sanicle. [cortu/a, Lat.] A plant. 
Bea n's-FOOT. . J. A ſpecies of Hellebore. 
Bri n's-woORT. 2. An herb. 
BEARD. n. V bead, Saxon.] 1. The hair that grows on 
the lips and chin. 2. Beard is uſed for the face ; as, to 
do any thing o a man's beard, is to do it in defiance, or 
to his face. 3. Beard is uſed to mark age or virility ; as, 
he has a long beard, means he is old. 4. Sharp prickles 
rowing upon the ears of corn. 5. A barb on an arrow. 
The beard or chuck of a horſe, is that part which 


hears the curb of the bridle. Farricr's Did. 
(r.) Ere on thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promite man. Prior. 
(2.) Rail'd at their covenant and jeer d 
Their rev rend perſons to my beard. Hudibras. 
(3-) This ancient ruffian, fr, whoſe life I have ſpared at ſuit 
of his grey beard. Shakeſp. 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd, 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 


Would it not be inſufferable for a profeſſor to have his autho- 


rity, of fo ſtanding, confirmed by general tradition, 
nl a — — — by an upſtart noveliſt? Locke. 
(4.) The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard. Shakeſp. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn out 
the reapers and threſhers fingers. L' Eftrange. 
To BearD. v. @. [from beard.) 1. To take or pluck by 
the beard, in contempt or anger. 2. To oppoſe to the 
face ; to ſet at open defiance. 
(1.) No man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 


But I will beard him. Shakeſþ. 
(2.) He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve from duty, may be 
able to beard him. Spenſer. 
I have been bearded by boys. re. 


The deſign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epiſco R 
the — alone 22 and oaks Nx —_ 
if they had not been bearded by that new party, with whom 
they could not agree about dividing the ſpoil. Swift. 

BEaRDED. adj. [from beard.) 1. Roving a beard. 2. 
Having ſharp prickles, as corn. 3. Barbed or jagged. 
(1.) Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok, 


May draw with you. Shakeſp. 
Old prophecies forete! our fall at hand, 

When bearded men in floating caftles land. Dryden. 
(2.) As when a field 


Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 


Sways them. 
The fierce virago 
Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. 


Milton. 


- 


(3-) Thou ſhould have pull'd the ſecret from my breaſt, 
FF Torn out the bearded ſteel to give me reſt. Dryden. 
- ARDLESS. adj. [from beard.] 1. Withqut a beard, 2. 
Youthful. | 
(1.) There are ſome coins of Cunobelin, king of Eſſex and 
Middleſex, with a beardleſs image, inſcribed Cunobelin. Camd. 
(2.) And, as young ftriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardleſs rout. Dryden. 


Brann. . J [from To bear.] 1. A carrier of any thing, 


who conveys any th ing from one place or perſon to another. 


2. One employed in carrying burthens. 3. One who 
wears any thing. 4. One who carries the body to the 
kee. F. A tree that yields its produce. 6. [In archi- 
tetture.] A poſt or brick wall rai ed up between the ends 
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of a piece of timber, to ſhorten its bearing; or to prevent 
its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 7. [In 
heraldry.) A ſupporter. | 
(1.) He ſhould the bearer: put to ſudden death, 
Not ſhriving time allow'd. Shak: jt 
Forgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 
Your alter'd father openly purſucs 
Your ruin. Dryde 1. 
No gentleman ſends a ſervant with a meſſage, without en- 
deavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capacity of 
the bearer. bf Swift, 
(2.) And he ſet threeſcore and ten thouſand of them to be 
bearers of burdens. . 2 Chronicles. 
(3.) —— O majeſty | 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou dot ſit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 


That ſcalds with fafety. Shakeſ). 
(5-) This way of procuring autumnal roſes, in ſome that are 
good bearers, will ſucceed. Bey le. 
Reprune apricots ſaving the young ſhoots, for the raw bearers 
commonly periſh. Evelyn. 


Be'aRHERD. 2. / [from bear and herd ; as, ſhepherd, from 


ſheep.) A man that tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me; and he that is 
leſs than a man, I am not for him; therefore I will even take 
ſixpence in earneſt of the hear herd, and lead his apes into hell. 

SCH 


Be'arinG. 3. from gear.] 1. The ſite or place of any 


thing with reſpect to ſomething elſe. 2. Geſture; mien; 
behaviour. 3. [In architecture.] Bearing oi a picce of 
timber with carpenters, is the ſpace either between the 
two fixt extremes thereof, or betivecn one extreme and a 
poſt or wall, trimmed up between the ends, to ſhorten it: 
bearing. | Builder's Dict. 
(1.) But of this frame, the bearing and the ties, 

The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 

Gradations juſt, has thy pervading foul 

Look'd through ? or can a part contain the whole ? Pope. 

(2.) That is Claudio; I know him by his bearing. Sbale p. 


Be'akwaRD. 2. from bear and ward.] A keeper of 


bears. 

—— — — We'll bait thy bears to death, : 
And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shakeſp. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after another; 

the bearwward leads but one brute, and the mountebank leads a 
thouſand. L' Eftrange.. 


BEAST. =. /* beſte, Fr. be/tia, Lat.] 1. An animal, diſlin- 


guiſhed from birds, inf. &ts, fiſhes and man. 2. An irra- 
tional animal, oppoſed to man; as man and beaſt, 3. A 
brutal ſavage man; a man acting in any manner unworthy 
of a reaſonable creature. | | 
(1.) The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin, 
While the beaft lived, was kill'd with hunting him. Shateſp. 
Beafts of chaſe are the buck, the doe, the | An the martern, 
and the roe. Beafts of the foreſt are the hart, the hind, the hare, 
the boar, and the wolf. Beaſts of warren are the hare and cony. 


. Cowvet. 
(2.) I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 
What bea was't then | 
That made you break this enterprize to me ? Macbeth; 


Medea's charm were there, Circean feaſts, 
With bowls that turn d enamour'd youths to beafls. Dryden. 


To BrasT. wv. a. A term at cards. 


Be'asTiNGs. Sec BEESTIN GS. 
Be'asTLINESS. 2. J. [from beafily.} Brutality ; practice 81 


any kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 
They held this land, and with their filthine!; 
Polluted this faine gentle ſoil long time; 
That their own mother loath'd their beaftiimeſc. 
And gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime. Fairy Queen. 


BEAST LV. adj. [from bea/?.] 1. Brutal; contrary to the 


nature and dignity of man. It is uſed commonly as a ter21 
of reproach. 2. Having the nature or form of beaſts. 


Toa BEAT. 2. 4. 


BEA 


„) Wouldft thou have thyſelf fall in the confuſion of men, or 


main a beatt with beatts Aya beaftly ambition. Shak. 
You beaft/y knare, know you no reverence ? X. Lear. 
With lewd, profane, and & afty phraſe, 

To catch the world's looſe laughter or vain gaze. B. Johnſ. 


{t iz charged upon the gentlemen of the army, that the beaftly 
vice of drinking to excels, hath been lately, from their exam- 
ple, reſtored among us. Swift, 

Beaſtly divinities, and droves of gods. Prior. 
preter. beat. part. paſſ. beat, or beaten. 
[battrs, French.] 1. To ſtrike ; to knock ; to lay blows 
upon. 2. To puniſh with ſtripes or blows. 3. To ſtrike 
an inftrument of mulick. 4. To break ; to bruiſe ; to 
tpread ; to comminute by blows. 5. To ſtrike buſhes 


or ground, or make a motion to rouze game. 6. To 
threſn; to drive the corn out of the huſk, 7. To mix 
things by long and frequent agitation. 8. To batter 


with engines of war. 9. To daſh as water, or bruſh as 
wind. 10. To tread a path. 11. To make * by 
marking it with tracks. 12. To conquer; to ubdue; 
to vanquiſh. 13. To haraſs ; to over-labour. 14. To 
lay, or preſs, as ſtanding corn by hard weather. 15. To 
depreſs ; to cruſh by repeated oppoſition : uſually with 
the particle down. 16. To drive by violence ; with a 
particle. 17. To move with fluttering agitation. 18. To 
beat dixwn. Jo endeavour by treaty to leſſen the price 
demanded. 19. To beat down. To fink or leflen the 
value. 20. 72 beat up. To attack ſuddenly; to alarm. 
21. To beat the hoof. To walk ; to go on foot. 


(1.) So tight I, not as one that beateth the aur. 1 Corinth, 
He rav'd with all the madnels of deſpair ; 
He&-roar'd, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair. Dryden. 


(2.) They've choſe a conſul that will from them take 
Their libertics ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs that are often beat for barking. Shakeſ), 
Miſtreis Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. Shakeſp. 
There is but one fault for which children ſhould be beater ; 


and that is obſtinacy or rebellion. Lacke. 
(3.)—Bid them come forth and hear, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
[ill it cry, tleep to death. Shakeſp. 


(+.) i he people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or 


brat it in a motir, and baked it. Numbers. 
Pacy 44 et the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work tt. Exodus. 


They fave the laborious work of beating of hemp, by mak - 
ing the axletrce of the main wheel of their corn mills longer 
than ordinary, and plaging of pins in them, to raiſe large ham- 
mer» like thoje uſed for paper and tulling mills, with which they 
beat moſt of their hemp. Mortimer. 

Neſtor turmfhed the gold, and he beat it into leaves, fo that 
he had occaſion to uſe his anvil and hammer. 

(5-) It is ſtrange how long ſome men will he in wait to ſpeak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near it. 


Bacon. 
When from the cave thou riſeſt with the day 
To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Pri, 
Top.ther let us beat this ample field, 
Try what rhe open, what the covert yield. Pate. 


(5. ) She gleaned in the field, and beat out that ſhe had glean- 
ed. Ruth, ii. 17. 

(7-) By long heating the white of an egg, you may bring 
it into white curds. 95e. 

(8.) And he beat down the tower of Penuel, and flew the 
men of the city. Jud, es, viii. 17. 

(9.) Ecyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual ſtorms 


Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milton. 
With tempeſts beat, and to the winds a ſcorn. Reſcom. 
While winds and ſtorms his lofty forehead beat, 

The comman fate of all that's high or great. Denham. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wintry ſhow'rs, 

Deſcens terrifick from the mountain's brow, Pope, 


(10.) While I this unexampled taſk eſſay, 
I 


Broome. 


To BEAT. v. u. 
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Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. Blackmoy - 
(11.) He that will know the truth of things, mult leave th- 
common and beaten track. « Lecke. 
(12.) If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 
Which is the better man? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. 
You ſouls of geeſe, 
That bear the thapes of men, how have you run 
From ſlaves that apes would beat ? 
Five times, Marcius, 
I have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou beat me. 


Shakej>, 
I have diſcern'd the foe ſecurely lie, 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 
The common people of Lucca are firmly perſuaded, that one 
Lucqueſe can beat five Florentines. Addiſ;r. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his ſhips to thoſe of the 
Syracuſans, beat the Carthaginians at ſea. Arbuthnot. 
(13.) It is no point of wiſdom for a man to beat his brains, 


$ ale, 7 


Shateſ+ 


and ſpend his ſpirits about things impoſſible. Hakemw!ll. 
And as in priſons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the ſervice of the great; 
So Whacum beat his dirty brains 
T* advance his maſter's tame and gains. Hudibra:. 


Why any one ſhould waſte his time, and beat his head about 

the Latin grammar, who does not intend to be a critick. Locke. 
(14. )— — Her own ſhall bleſs her; 

Her foes ſhake like a held of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with ſorrow. Shakeſp. 

(15.) Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any ſpeech 
tending to treaſon, yet could not the boldneſs be beaten down 
either with that ſeverity, or with this lenity be abated. Ayr, 

Our warriours propagating the French language, at the lame 


time they are beating down their power. Addijon. 
Such an unlook d for ſtorm of ills falls on me, 
It beats down all my ſtrength. Addiſon. 


(16.) Twice have I fally'd, and was twice beat back. Dry. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, does at 
leaſt poſt himſelf in a party, which he will not quit, till he be 
beaten out. Locke. 
He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addiſon. 
The younger part of mankind, might be beat of from the be- 
lief of the moſt important points even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jeſts of a profane wit. Watts. 
(17.) Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 


About the world. Dryden. 
(18.) Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens ſtill to buy. Dryden. 


She perſuaded him to truit the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ranſom ; as not queſtioning but he 
would beat down the terms of it. | Addiſon. 

(19.) Ulury beats down' the price of land; for the employ- 
ment of money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchaſing; 
and uſury way-lays both. Bacon. 

(20.) They lay in that quiet poſture, without making the 
leaſt impreſſion upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, 
which might eaſily have been done. | Clarendcn. 

Will fancies he ſhould never have been the man he is, had not 
he knocked down conſtables, and beat up a lewd woman's quar- 
ters, when he was a young fellow. Addiſon. 


1. To move in a pulſatory manner. 2. 
To daſh as a flSod or ſtorm. 3. To knock at a door. 4. 
To move with frequent repetitions of the ſame a& or 
ſtroke. 5. To throb ; to be in agitation, as a fore ſwel- 
ling. 6. To fluctuate ; to be in agitation. 7. To try 
different ways; to ſearch : with abeur. 8. To act upon 
with violence. 9. To ſpeak frequently; to repeat: to 
enforce by repetition : with ah. 10. To beat up; as, 
to beat up for ſoldiers. The word ap ſeems redundant, 
but enforces the ſenſe, the technical term being to rai/* 
ſoldiers. 


(1.) I would gladly underſtand the formation of a foul, and 
ſee it beat the firſt conſcious pulſe. Collier. 
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2.) Publick envy ſeemeth to beat chiefly upon miniſters. 


Bacon. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Sees rowling tempeſts vainly beat below. Dryden. 


One ſees many hollow ſpaces worn in the bottoms of the rocks, 
is they are more or leſs able to reſiſt the impreſſions of the wa- 
ter that beats againſt them. Addiſon. 

(3-) The men of the city beſet the houſe round about, and 
eat at the door, and ſpake to the maſter of the houſe. Judges. 

(4-) No pulſe ſhall keep 

His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to beat. 

My temp'rate pulſe does regularly beat; 

Feel, and be fatisfy'd. ; Dryden. 

A man's heart beats, and the _ 2 which it = = 
in his power, by any thought or volition, to ſtop. che. 
i Aer. 

Shakeſpeare. 


Sbaleſp. 


To ſkill my beating mind. 

(6. —— The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elle, 
Save what beats there. : Shakeſp. 
(7.) I am always beating about in my thoughts for ſomething 


that may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. Adu. 
To find an honeſt man, I beat about. 
And love him, court him, praiſe him, in or out. Pofe. 


(3.) The ſun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he fainted, 
and wiſhed in himſelf to die. Jonah. 


(g.) We are drawn on into a larger ſpeech, by reaſon of their 
ſo great earneſtneis, who beat more and more uon thele laſt al - 


leged words. : Hooker. 
How frequently and fervently doth the ſcripture beat upon this 


cauſe ? Hakemwill 
Bear. part. paſſive. pom the verb.] 
Like a rich veſſel beat by ſtorms to ſhore, 
'Twere madneſs ſhould I venture out once more. Dryden. 
Bear. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. Stroke. 2. Manner of 
ſtriking. 3. Manner of being ſtruck ; as, the beat of 
the pulſe, or a drum. 


(2.) Albeit the baſe and treble ſtrings of a viol be tuned to. 


an uniſon ; yet the former will ſtill make a bigger ſound than 


the latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. Grew. 
He with a care leſs beat, 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden, 

Be\aTEN. n. ,. particip. adj. way To beat.] 
What makes you, Sir, ſo late abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road ? Dryden. 

EAT. . /. [from beat.) 1. An inftrument with 

which any thing is comminuted or mingled. 2. A perſon 


much given to blows, 


(1.) Beat all your mortar with a Hater three or four times 
over, before you uſe it; for thereby you incorporate the ſand 
and lime well together. Moxcn. 


(2.) The beſt ſchoolmaſter of our time, was the greateſt bea- 


ter. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

BEATIUFICAL, N adj. [beatificus, low Lat. from beatus. 

Beari'FICK. happy.] That which has the power of 

making happy, or compleating fruition ; bliſsful. It is 
uſed only of heavenly fruition after death. 
Admiring the riches of heav'n's pavement 

Than ought divine or holy elſe enjoy'd | 
In viſon beatifich. Milton. 


It is alſo their felicity to have no faith; for enjoying the bea- 
ical viſion in the fruition of the object of faith, they have re- 
ceived the full evacuation of it. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

We may contemplate upon the greatneſs and ſtrangeneſs of 
the beatifick viſion; how a created eye ſhould be ſo fortified, as 
to bear all thoſe glories that ſtream from the fountain of un- 
created light. | South. 

JEATI'FICALLY, adv. [from beatifical.) In ſuch a man- 
ner as to complete happineſs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God in the fulneſs of wiſ- 
dom, righteouſneſs and peace, is bleſſedneſs no way incident un- 
to the creatures beneath man. Hakewill. 
-\TIFICA'TION. 2. / [from beatijick.] A term in the Ro- 
miſh church, diſtin guiſhed from canonization. Beatification 

an acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perſon 


going in at his beaver, | 
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beatified is in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as 
bleſſed : but is not a conceſſion of the honours due to 
ſaints, which are conferred by canonization. 


To BEATIFY. v. 4. [beatifico, Lat.] 1, To make happy; 
to bleſs with the completion of celeſtial enjoyment. 2. 
To ſettle the character of any perſon by a publick acknow- 
ledgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not 
inveſted with the dignity of a faint. 

- (1.) The uſe of. ſpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
ſpeakable, eſpecially if tree and unreſtrained, bearing an image 
of that converſation which is among angels and beatified taints, 

Hammond. 
We ſhall know him to be the fulleſt good, the neareſt to us, 
and the moſt certain, and, conſequently, the moſt beatifying of 
all others. Brown. 
I wiſh I had the wings of an angel, to have aſcended into pa- 
radiſe, and to have beheld the forms of thoſe beatified ſpirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 
(2.) Over againit this church ſtands an hoſpital, erected by a 
aker, who has been bealified, though never fainted. 
Addiſon. 

BEATING. z. /. [from bear.) Correction; puniſhment by 

blows. 
Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beate, and begins again. Ben. Johnſon. 

BEA'TiTUDE. . /. beatitudo, Lat] 1. Blefiednels ; fe- 
licity ; happineſs: commonly uied of the joys of heaven. 
2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by our Saviour to 
particular virtues. | 

(1.) The end of that government, and of all man's aims, 1+ 
agreed to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. 
Dis by. 

This is the image and little repreſentation of heaven; it 15 
beatitude in picture. Jayler. 

He ſet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of ſenſe; 
ſlightly paſſing over the accompliſhment of the foul. and the 
beatitude of that part which earth and viſibilities too wenkly affect. 

Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Beav. n. , [beau, Fr. It is ſounded like bo, and has ot- 
ten the French plural 4:aux, founded as Set.] A man of 
dreſs ; a man whoſe great care is to deck his perſon. 
What will not beaux atterpt topleaſe the fair? 
The water nymphs are too unkind 
To VilPFroy ; are the land nymphs ſo? 
And flv they all, at once combin'd 
To ſhame a general and 2 beau ? Pr:or. 
You will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and the 
envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. Swift. 
Beaver. 2. J. [bievre, French; fiber.] 1. An animal, 
otherwiſe named the caſtor, amphibious, and remarkable 
for his art in building his habitation ; of which many 
wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His ſkin 
is very valuable on account of the fur. 2. A hat of the 
beſt kind ; ſo called trom being made of the fur of beaver, 
5 1 part of a helmet that covers the face. 

r. | 
(1.) The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ftones, know- 

ing that for them only his life 1s ſought. Hakerwill. 
They placed this invention upon the beaver, for the ſagacity 

and wiſdom of that animal; indeed from its artifice in building. 
| Brown's FValg. Err. 

(2.) You ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding it 
into different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 

his harangue : a deaf man would think he was cheapening a 

beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. 


Dryd. 


[ bawiere, 


Addiſon. 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealouſies and cares. Goy. 
His dreadful hiedous head 
Cloſe couched on the beawer, ieein'd to throw, 
From flaming, mouth, bright ſparkles fiery red. Jſenſer. 


Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. Shad eſu. 
He was flain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters of the ſtaff 
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RUAVERED. af. oi beacer.) Covered with a beaver ; 


wearing a beaver. 
Is /- aver d brow 2 bizchen garland bears, 


Diop ing, with it tunt's blood, and mother s tears. ; Pope. 
B au'rs4. e [trom beau.] Befitting a beau; toppilh. 
Brau'riovs ad}, [from beauty.) Fair; elegant in form; 


plea ing to che light; beautitul. This ward is chiefly po- 
etical. 
[ can, Petrucio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. Shakeſp. 
Alas ! not hoping to ſubdue, 
| only to the flight aſpir'd ; 
To keep the beauteous foe in view, ; 
Was all the glory I defir'd. Prior. 
BuitrzOUilY, ad. [from brauteous.) In a beauteous 
manner; in a manner pleaſing to the fight; beautifully. 
Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide that is next the fun, or 
where they look beauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards you 
to be enjoyed. Taylor. 
Be \U TEOUSNESS. . /. [from beautcous.] The ſtate or 
puality of being beautcous; beauty. 
From lets virtue, and leis beauteoufreſs, 
The gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeil<s. Donne. 
Brau TIFUL, adj. trom beauty and fall.] Fair; having 
the qualities that conſtitute beauty, 
He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleiyh. 
The moſt important part of — is to know what is mot 
b-7utiful in nature, and molt proper for that art; that which is 
the mott beautiful,” is the moſt noble ſubject : ſo, in poetry, tra- 
gedy is more beautiful than comedy, becauſe the perſons are 


e 
not of great ſpirit, and ſtudy for the moſt part rather behaviour 


than virtue. : Bacon. 
The beſt part of beauty is that which a picture cannot exprets, 
Bacon, 


Of the beauty of the eye I ſhall ſay little, leaving that to poets 
and orators : that it is a very pleaſant and lovely object to behold, 
if we conſider the figure, colours, ſplendour of it, is the leaſt I 


can ſay. Ray. 
He view'd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais d the beauty of the plealing light. Pote. 


(2.) The ancient pieces are beautiful, becauſe they reſemble 
the beauties of nature ; and nature will ever be beautiful, which 
reſembles thoſe beautizs of antiquity. Dryden. 

Wherever you place a patch, you deſtroy a beauty. An. 

(3-) This gave me an occaſion of looking backward on tome 


beauties of my author in his former books, Dryden. 
With incredible pains have I ende voured to copy the ſeveral 
beauties of the ancient and modern hiitorians. Arbuthnot, 


(4. Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A. youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 


He ſlightly view'd, and lightly overpals'd. Milton. 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live tor thee ? Dryden. 


To Beau'Ty. v. 4. [from the noun.] To adorn; to beau- 


tity ; to embelliſh : not in uſe. ; 
The harlot's cheek, beautied with plaſt'ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to your moſt painted word. Shakeſp. 


BeauTY-$POT. 2. /. [trom beauty and /pet.] A ſpot placed 


to direct the eye to ſomething eiſe, or to heighten ſome 
beauty ; a foil; a patch 
The filthineſs of ſwine makes them the beauty-{; ot of the ani- 


greater whom the poet inſtructs, and conſequently the inſtructions mal creation. Grew. 
of more benefit to mankind, ; Dryden. Becari'co. n. /. [ becafigo, Span.] A birdlike a nightingale, 
Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds, ; feeding on figs and grapes ; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 
And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds. Prior. The robin-redbreaf, till of late, had reſt 
Beau'riruLLY, adv. [from beautiful,] In a beaatiful And children facred held A martin's neſt ; f 
manner. Till becaficos fold fo dev liſh dear, 
No longer ſhall the buddice aptly lac'd, To one that was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 
From thy full boſom to 7 lender wait, To BE CAU M. v. a. [from calm.] 1. To ſtill the elements. 
That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 2. To keep a ſhip from motion. 43. To quiet the mind. 


Fine by degrees, and beautiFully leſs. Prior. 
Beav'rirulNess. =. / [from beautiful.) The quality of 
being beautiful; beauty; excellence of form. 
Vo Reau'riyy. v. a. [from beauty.] To adorn; to embel- 
lith ; to deck; to grace; to add beauty to. 
Never was forrow more ſweetly ſet forth, their faces ſeeming 
rather to beautify their ſorrow, than their ſorrow to cloud the 
beauty of their faces. Hayward. 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beauti'y thy triumphs and return, 


Captive to the: and to thy Roinan yoke ? Shakeſp. 

Theſe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for the 

ule of man and beaſt, Raleigh. 

How all conſpire to grace 

Th' extended earth, and beautif; her face. Blackmore. 

There is charity and juſtice; and the one ſerves to heighten 

and beaut:/y the other. | Atterbury. 

To Beav'Triry. v.n. To grow beautiful; to advance in 
beauty. 


It mult be a profpett pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his crea- 
tion for cver beautifzing in his eyes, and drawing nearer to him, 
by greater degrees of reſemblance. Addiſon. 

BEAU'TY. . [eaute, Fr.] 1. That aſſemblage of graces, 
or proportion of parts, which pleaſes the eye. 2. A par- 
ticular grace, feature, or ornament. 3. Any thing more 
2minently excellent than the reſt of hat with which it is 
united. 4. A beautiful perſon. 

(1.) Beauty conſiſts of a certain compolition of colour and 
hgure, cauiing delight in the beholder. Locke. 

Your beauty was the caule of that effect, 

Your dehnte, that did haunt me in my ſleep.— 

it I thought that, 1 tell thee, homicide, 

Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. Shaleſp. 
B. is beit in a body that hath rather dignity of preſence 
hau deu. of atpect, The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but 


4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is to 
ſtop motion, and t becalm is to with-hold from motion. 
(1.) Ihe moon ſhone clear on the beca/med flood. Dry. 
(2.) A man becalmed at ſea, out of fight of land, in a fair 
day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or ſhip, a whole hour, and 
perceive no motion. Lacke. 
(3-) Soft whilp'ring airs, and the larks mattin ſong, 
Then woo to muting, and becalm the mind 


Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. Philit's. 
Baniſh his forrows, and becahr his foul 

With eaſy dreams. Addiſon. 
Perhaps proſperity becalm'd his breaſt ; 

Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt. Pot e. 


Beca'me. The preterite of become ; which ſee. 
Beca'use. conjunt. [from by and cau/e.] 1. For this reaſon 


that ; on this account that ; for this cauſe that. It make: 
the firſt part of an illative propoſition either expreisly or 
by implication, and is anſwered by therefore ; as, I fled, 
becauſe I was afraid; which is the ſame with, becau/c | 
was afraid, therefore I fled. 2. It has, in fome fort, the 
force of a 9 ; but, becauſe it is compourded ot 4 
noun, has of after it. 
(1.) How great ſoever the fins of any perſon are, Chrilt die 
for him, becauſe he died for all; and he died for thoſe fins, he. 
cauſe he died for all fins ; only he muſt reform. Hammond. 
Men do not ſo generally agree in the ſenſe of theſe as of th 
other, becauſe the intereſts, and luſts, and paſſions of men, are 
more concerned in the one than the other. Tullatjon. 
(2.) Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengtbens fibres with- 
out breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of accretion. Arbuthnot. 
ToBucaa'nce, v. x. [from be and chance.] To befall; 0 
happen to: a word proper, but now in little uſe. : 
My ſons, God knows what has bechanced them. Shake 
All happineſs bechance to thee at Milaa, Shale 


— 
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CHICKS. 2. % [Fray of Br, 4 cough.] Medicines 
proper for relieving coughs. Dia 
7, BECK. v. „ [beacn, Sax. Sec, Fr. head.] To make a 
lign with the head. 
Ty BECK. v. @. To call or guide, as by a motion of the 
1d. 
ey Bell, book, and candle, ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and hlver bec# me to come on. 
Oh, this falſe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whole eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them home. 
Shale p. Antony aud Cleopatra. 
puck. 2. J. [from the verb.] 1. A lign with che head; a 
nod. 2. A nod of command. 
(1.) Halte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſiniles. Milton. 
(2.) Neither the luſty kind ſhewed any roughneſs, nor the 
ealer any idlenefs ; but fill like a well obeyed maſter, whoſe 


Shakeſp. 


heck is enough for di (cipline. Stdney. 
Then torthwith to him takes a choſen band 
Of ſpirits, likeſt to himſelf in guile, 
Jo be at hand, and at his beck appear, M:ltan. 


The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of (:ate. Pope. 
7, Be cxon. wv. n. To make a ſign without words, 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. Acts, xix. 33. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe tranſporting airs, 
he beckened to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 
me to approach. Addiſon. 
Sudden you mount! you beckon from the ſkies, 
Chouds interpole, waves roar, and winds arile, Pope. 


7, BE'cKON, g. 4. {from beck, or beacn, Sax. a ſign.] To 


make a ſign to. 
With her two crooked hands ſhe ſigns did make, 


And beckon'd him. Fairy Queen, 
It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it fome impartment did dere 

To you alone. Shakeſp. 
With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear, Dryden. 


/» BECLIUP, v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] To embrace. Did. 


Beco nz. v. #. pret. I became; comp. pret. I Have be- 
ne. [from by and come.) 1. lo enter into ſome ſtate 
or condition, by a change from tome other. 2. To become 
of. To be the fate of; to be the end of; to be the ſubſe- 
quent or final condition of. It is ovſervable, that this 
word is never, or very ſeldom, uſed but with aut, either 
in definite or interrogative. 3. In the quoted paſlage, 
the phraſe, auhere is he become ; is uſed for what is become 
of him ? 

(1.) The Lord God breathed into his noſtrils the breath of 
lite, and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 
And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 


Jews. a 1 Cor. 1x. 20. 
A ſmaller pear, gratted upon a ſtock that beareth a greater 
Peu, wil become great. Bacon. 


My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not fem 'd, 
But (till rejoic'd ; how is it now became 
do dreadful to thee ? 
»0 the leaſt faults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, 
Oi future ill become the fatal ſeed. Prior. 
| (2.) What is then become of lo huge a multitude, as would 


M:lion. 


"44> overipread a great part of the continent? Raleigh. 
1 ben“, with thoughts, what would become 
me, and all mankind. Milton. 


4 42 frit hints of the circulation of the blood were taken 
g damon perſon's wondering aba beca-:e of all the blood 
2 — 9.14 out of the heart. Graunt. 
fe i ill becrzue of me then? for when he is free, he will 
0, accuſe me. Dryden. 
from 3 began of this 1 buſy creature, hen removed 
dus world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the wiſe. 

og erg. 

1 Rogers 


BED. „ /. [bed, Sax.) 


Th 


(3.) I cannot joy, until I be refolved 


Where our right valiant father is bceome. Shake), 


To Bieco'me. v. a. from be or by, and cyemen, Sax. i 


pleaſe.] 1. Applied to perſons, to appear in a mannet 
ſuitable to ſomething. 2. Applied to things, to. be ſuit- 
able to the perſon; to beſit; to be congruous to the ap- 
pearance, or character, or circumſtances, in ſuch a man- 


ner as to add grace; to be graceful. 
(.) If I become not a cart as well as another man, a plague 


on my bringing up. Shakeſp. 
Why would I be a queen ? becauſe my face 
Would wear the title with a hetter grace; 
If I became it nut, yet it would be 
Part of your duty then to tlatter me, Dr,der. 


(2.) She to her ive made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well Locate, 
And added grace unto her excellence. Fi Rucen. 

I would 1 had ſome flowers of the ſpring that might 
Become your time of day; and yours, and yours, 

That wear upon your virgin branches yet 


Your miudenheads growing. Shakeſ+. 
Yet be lad, good brothers; 
For, to ſpeak truth, it very weil becomes you, Shakeſp. 
1 our diinondur 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the {tate 
Of that integnty which ſhould become it. SHaleſb. 


Wicherly was of mv opinion, or rather I of lis: for it be- 
comes me to to ſpcalt of fo -xceilent a poet. Dryden. 
He utterly rejected ther tables conceriang their gods, as not 
becoming good men, much leis thote which were wor!'.tpped for 
gods. Stielin fleets 


Beco'minG. particip. adj. [from became.] That which 


pleales by an elegant propriety ; gracetul. It is ſome- 
times uſed with the particle ; but generally without any 
government of the following words. 
Of thee, kind boy, I atk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces, Suctlixg. 
Their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to the aze, their calling, 
and their bre. ding ; ſuch as are becoming of them, and them 
only. Dryden. 
Yet ſome becomnsy boldncts I may ue; 
I ve well delerv'd, nor will he now rciue, Dryden. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that, they may correct 
what is conſtrained in it, till it be perfected into an habitual and 
becoming eaſineſs. Locke. 


Beco'minG. x. J. [from become.) Ornament. A word not 


now in ule. 

Sir, forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me, when they not 
Eye well to you. 


Shakeit 6 


Beco'minGLY. adv. [from becoming. |] After a becoming or 


proper manner. 


Beco'MINGNESS. 2. from becoming. See To Bicyuy |] 


Decency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 
Nor is the majeſty of the divine government greater in its ex- 
tent, than the becomingneſs — is in its manner and form. 
C7 ox, 
1. Something made to ſleep on. 
2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to ſlecp in, 3 
Marriage. 4. Bank of carth raiſed in a g.rden, . The 
channel of a river, or any hollow. 6. The place where 
any thing is gene rated, or repoſted. 7. A layer; 4 ttra- 
tum; a body ſpread over another. 8. 77% ing ro Bro. 
To deliver of a child. It is often uſed wich the particle 
of ; as, ſhe was brought to bed of à daug hier. q. U A 
the BED. To put the bed in order atter it has ben vic. 
(1.) Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the making of 
the hel; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the poſture of 


the body, is the more wholetome, Bacon. 
Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And Advice with { crupulous head. M. Iten 
Thele houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their beat. Drya-s.. 
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On my knees I beg, 

That von vauchiſale me, raiment, bed, and food. Shateſß. 

' 4.) George, the eldeſt ſon of this ſecond bet, was, after the 
tacath of hie father, by the fingular care and affection of his 
mother, well hrought up. : Clarendon. 

(4-) Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out 
of beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better cacth. 2 ; Bacon. 

do high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 

Down ſunk a bulluw bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capicious bril of waters. Milton. 

The great m:gazine for all Kinds of treaſure is ſuppoled to be 
the bed of the i iber. We may be ſure, when the Ro nans lay 
under the abprehe nnons of fecing their city ſacked by a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care to hettow ſuch of their riches 
dat way, as could belt bear the water, Adaiſon. 

(6.) Sue hoary Albula's infected tide 

Oer the warm bed of t:roaking ſulphur glide. Addiſon. 

(-.) 1 ice no reaſon, but the ſurface of the land ſhould be as 
regular as that of the water, in the firſt production of it; and 


f , 


the ttrata, or bets within, lie as even. Burnet. 
% Ten months after Florunel happen'd to wed, 
Ad was brought in a laudable manner to bet. Prior. 


(+,.) I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, bake, (ſcour, 
die ment, and make the beds, and do all mylelf. Shakeſ?. 
Brow ja Mortar. {with gunners ] A solid piece of oak ol- 
] K 4 
trunn ons. Didi. 
Bt o of a great Gan That thick plank which lies immedi- 
ately under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the 
Di. 
Je Bi 5 wv a. {from the noun.] 1 To go to bed with. 
2. Jo place in bed. 3. lo make partaker of the bed. 
4. To iow, or plant in earth, 5. Lo lay in a place of 
reſt, or fecuritv. 6. To lay in order; to ſtratify. 
(1.) - — — They have married me: 
I I} +o the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. Shakeſþ. 
(2.) She was piiblickly contracted, ſtated as a bride, and ſo- 
iemnly bee; and, after the was laid, Maximilian's ambaſſa- 
donr put ms leg, ſtript naked to the Knee, between the _ 
ſheets, acon. 
(3.) There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was 
ted ict with his lady. Bacon. 
(4. Lay the turf with the graſs fide downward, upon which 
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Iny tome of your beit mould to bed your quick in, and lay your 


quick upon it. : | Mortimer. 
G.) Let coarſe bold hands, from flimy neſt, 
The bedded fit in banks outwrett. Dune. 


A tnake bedied himſelf under the threſhold of a country- 
L' Eftran:e. 


oute. 
(6.) Andh as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th alarm, 
Your b«e4{4ed hairs, hike lite in excrements, 
Start up, and ſtand on end. 
1% Bp. v. =». To conabit. 


If he be marricl, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 
Wiſeman. 
DAS BI. E. „ 4 from dabble,j} To wet; to beiprinkie. 
is generally applied to perſons, in a tenic inclading in— 


] 


lapſt, he may potlibly fancy that ſhe infected him. 
ral 


1 
3 


convenience. 
Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
I can no further crawl, no further go. 


clothes, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 


7c BEba'SH. v. a. from di.] To bemire by throwing 


ditt; to beipaiter; to wet with throwing water. 
When thy wurlike father, like a child, 
Told the ſad ſtory of my father's death, 
That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedaſb'd with rain. = 
ToB: paws. v. a. [from dawsd.] 
ſmear; to ſoil, with ſpreading any viſcous body over it. 
. pitevu3 coarle, à bloody piteous coarſe, 
Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawd'd iu blood, 
All in gere blood. 


in che middle, to receive the breech and half the- 


f Shakeſy, 


6 Shazteſp. 
c RED, v. a. [from daggſe ] To bemire ; to ſoil 


Shakeſp. 
To dawb over; to be- 


Shateſp. 


Bt 5 


ToB: DAZZLE. . a, [from dazzle.) To make the 
dim by too much luſtre. 

; My miſtaken eves, 
That have been fo bedazzled by the tun, 
That every thing ] look on ſeemeth green. Shakef 

BepCHa'MBER. # /. [from bed and chamber.) The chamber 

appropriate} to reſt 

They were brought to the king, abiding them in his bedchavy. 
ber. Hayward, 
He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarend . 
Brperolar Hs. . . [from bed and cloaths. It has no in. 

W . Coverlets ſpread over a bed. 
For he will be ſwine drunk, and, in his fleep, he does little 
harm, fave to his bedcloaths about him. Shakeſ;. 

Be'ppes. ; n, /. [from bed.) The nether-ſtone of an 

Beve'TTER.{ oil-mill. 

Be'DDiNG. 2. / [trom bed.] The materials of a bed; à 
ed 
There he no inns where meet bed4in7 may be had; ſo that 

his mantle ſerves hin then for a bed. Spenſer, 
Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter keep, 
Well fother'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep ; 
Then ſpread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour ty'd, 
His foe with bedd.ng, and with food ſupply'd. Dr; 
To Bepe'cx. v. a. [from deck,) To deck; to adorn ; t 
grace. 

Thou ſham'ſ thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 

And uſeſt none in that true ule indeed, 

Which ſhould bececk thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit. 
— Femalc it ſeeins, 

That fo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way. 
With ornamental drops b-4cc/'4 I ſtood, 

An writ my victory with my enemy's blood. Norris, 

Now Ceres, m her prime, 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddieſt freight bedeckt. Phili/s. 

Be'pEHousE. x. / {from eve, Sax. a prayer, and Heek 

An hoſpital or alms-houſe, where the poor people praycæe 
fur their founders and benclactors. 

BEepe'TTER. SeecBeEvDptis. 


To Beve'w. v. a. [from d. To moiſten gently, as wid 

the fall of dew. a 
Bede ⁊o her paſture's graſs with Engliſh blood. 

Let all the tears thut ſhould bedezw my herſe, 

Be drops of balm to ſanctify thy head. Shakeſp. 

The countels received a letter from him, whereunto all the 

while ſhe was writing her anſwer, ſhe bedexwed the paper with 
her tears. Mottos. 

What ſlender vouth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on rotes, in ſome pleaſant cave? 

Balm from a filver box diftill'd around, 

Shall all Hede o the roots, and ſcent the ſacred ground. Dry. 

He fad: and falling tears his face bederxv. Dryden. 

Be'DrELLUW x. [ from bed and fe//cw.) One that lies in 


tne lame bed. 


fight 


Dryden, 


Shale 


M. 


Sales 


Milton. 


— He loves your people, 
But tic tim not to be their bedfelloww. 
Miſery acquaints a man with ſtrange bedfellows. 
Why duth the crown lie there upon his pillow, > 
Being to troubletome a be4felloww F = Shake)p- 
A man would as ſoon choole him for his bedfellow as his 
play-fellow. L' Eftrange. 
What charming bedfellows, and companions for lite, men 
chooſe out of ſuch women ? Addiſon. 
Toa BeorGur, v. a. [from dight.] To adorn ; to dreſs ; to 
ſet off: an old word, now only uſed in humorous wiit- 
ings. 
A maiden fine bedi2ht he hapt to love; 
The maiden fine bedight his love retains, 
And for the village he forſakes the plains. Gays 
To BSDTM. v. a. [from Jim.) To make dim; to obſcure ; 
to cloud; to darken, 


Sal 
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hase bedimm'd BS“ DAIT E. 2. /. (from Le and vie. The priviiege of cue 
The noontide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, marriage bed. 
And 'twixt the green fea and the azur'd vault Whole vows are, that no hedrite ſhall be paid 
Set roaring war. Shakeſþ. Till Hymen's torch be lighted. Shake. 
7, BEDIZEN. v. @. [from dizen.] To dreſs out: a low Ty Bevro'e. v. a. [from be and drop.) To beſprinklz ; 
word. to mark with {pots or drops; to ſpeckle. 
BE DLAM. . {corrupted from Bethl:hem, the name of a Not fo thick ſwarm'd once the ſoil 
religious houſe in London, converted atterwards into an Bedrof'd with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 
hoipital for the mad and lunatick.} 1. A madhouſe; a Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply ; 
place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 2. A madman ; The filver eel in ſhining volumes roll'd, 
4 lunatick, and inhabitant of Bedlam. The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. Pope. 
(2.) Let's follow the old earl, and get the bedlam Be'psTare. [bed and f.,, A wooden pin ſtuck anciently 
To lead him where he would ; his roguiſh madneſs on ſides of the bedſtead to hold the cloaths from flipping 
lows itſelf to any thing. Shakeſp. on either fie. 
N 24M. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoule ; Holtets accommodate us with a CA. | 
-- tor a madhouſle. ; B. 7eh.:ton's Every Man in his Humcar. 
The country gives me proof and precedent BED3TEAD, . /. [from 4e and lead. The frame on 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, which the bed is place. 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms, Chunnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke z 
Pins, wooden pricks. Sbakeſ'. Stools, tables, chairs, and 5e4teads broke. Swift. 
3; pLaMiTE. 2. , [from bedlam.] An inhabitant of Bed- Be'psrrRAw. x. , {from bed and ra. The ſtraw laid 
jam; a madman. under a bed to make it (oft. 
If wild ambition in thy boſom reign, Fleas breed priacipally of ſtraw or mats, where there hath 
Alas! thou boait*| thy tuber ſenſe in vain; been a little moiſture ; or the chamber or bedſtrate kept cloſe, 
In theſe poor bedlamites thyſelf ſurvey, and not aired. | Bacon. 
Thylelf lets innocently mad than they. Fitzgerald. BeDswe'zveR. 2. /. [from bed and /wwerwve.] One that is 


Bi/opMAKE +. 2. [from bedand made.] A perſon in the falſe to the bed; one that ranges or iwerves from one bed 
univerſities, whole office it is to- make the beds, and clean to another. 


the chambers, She's a bedſtuer der, even as bal as thoſe, 
[ was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was That vulgars give the bold'tt titles to. Shakeſ,. 
ruſticated for ever. Stefator. BR DUTIuE. 2. /. from bed and time.] The hour of reſt; 


B:'pmaTs. n./. [from bed and mate.) A bedfellow; one fleeping time. 
that partakes of the ſame bed. What maſks, what d:inces ſhall we have, 


Had I fo good occaſion to lie long To wear away this long age of three hours, 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs Between our after- upper and bedtime ? Shake//. 
Should rob my bedmate of my company. | Shakeſp. After evening repaits, till 5edt::e, their thoughts will be beſt 
Br pMOULDING. n. /. [from bed and mould.) A taken up in the eaſy grounds of religion. Milton. 
VEDDING MOULDING. term uſed by workmen, to ſig- The ſcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
nity thoſe members in the cornice, which are placed below Before his bedtime, takes no reſt that night. Dryden. 
the coronet. Builder's Di. 79 Be bu NG. v. a. [from oe and dun .] To cover, or ma- 
br bros T. 1. , [from bed and 2%] The poſt at the cor- hure with dung. þ 25 
ner of the bed, which ſupports the canopy. To Bepvu'sr. v. a. [from be and aut.] To ſprinkle with 


came the next day prepared, and placed her in a clear light, dult. ; 
her head leaning to a be4p9ft, another ſtanding behind, holding Be'vwarD. adv. [from d and ac. Toward bed. 


1 
- 


it Ready. Wiſeman's Surgery. In heart 
B:DPRESSER. 2. , [from bed and preſi.] A heavy lazy As merry, as when our nuptial day was done, ; 
fellow. And tapers burnt to bedward. Shakeſp. 
This ſanguine coward, this bed} refer, this horſeback -breaker, To Be DWA'RF. v. @. [from be and dwarf.) To make little; 
this huge bt of fleſh. | Shakeſh. to hinder in growth ; to ſtunt. 
7% Bedra'cGis. v. a. from be and draggle.] To foil the Tis ſhrinking, not cloſe weaving, that hath thus 
clothes, by ſuff-ring them, in walking, to reach the dirt. ; In mind and body both bedzvarfed us. Donne. 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen Be'pwork. . from bed and wort.] Work done in bed; 
Bedragzled in my walks ſo green. Swift. work performed without toil of the hands. 
7e BE DRETNXCH. v. a. [from be and drench.] To drench ; The ftill and mental parts, 
to ſoak ; to ſaturate with moiſture. That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
—— Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke When falneſs call them on, and know, by meaſure 
It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould b-4rench Of their oblervant toil, the enemy's weight; 
The freſh green lap of fair king Richard's land. Shakeſp. Why this hath not a finger's dignity, | 
5. oni. adj. {from bed and ride.] Confined to the bed by nne fs Gedwork, mapp'ry, cloſer war. don 
age or ſickneis. BEE x. /. beo, Saxon] 1. The animal that makes honey, 
—— Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, remarkable for its induſtry and art. 2. An induitrious 
Who, impotent and bedrid, ſcarcely hears and careful perſon. This ſignification is only uſed in fa- 
Of this his nephew's purpoſe. Shakeſp. miliar language. 
Lies he not bedrid ? and, again, does nothing, (1.) So work the honey bees, 
But what he did being childiſh ? Shakeſp. Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
Of Now, as a myriad ; The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakeſp. 
f ants dui it ch emperor's lov'd ſnake invade ; Prom the Mooriſh camp, g 
ne crawling galley „ ſcagulls, finny chips, There has been heard a diſtant humming noiſe, 
— brave our pinnaces, our bedrid ſhips. Donne. Like bees diſturb'd, and arming in their hives. Dryden. 
4 Kone 2 ara. who were 6e./rid, becauſe they would not A company of poor inle&ts, whereof tome are bees, delighted 
Ing et EIT money was. Clarendon. with flowers, and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted with 
* im perions, when they come to be ſo weak as to be fixed to other viands. Locke. 


; wa hold out many years; ſome have lain bedrid twenty BEE-EAT ER. 2. /. [from bee and eat.] A bird that feeds 
Ray. upon bees, | 
Dd 2 


E 
Der -bioOW+k. x. /. trum Lee and fawer.] A ſpecies of 
tocl-Aenss. Miller. 
Er HAU N. 2 / [from Ge and garden.) A place to ſet 
ties of bees in. 
A co vuint and recefTary place ought to be male choice of, 
. 1 Vous apitry, or bee-gat den. Mortimer . 
Lie-wive.  /. [from {ce and hive] The czic, or bos. 
in wh! h bees are Kept. 
UL E-MASTE®. . . {from bee and maſter. ] One that keep: 
bees: 
T4 nat 


t are bee-maſt. rs, and have net care tnough of them, 
nt nt expect to rep any contiderable advantage by them. 
Mortimer. 
L. CII. / ſbece, or boc, Saxon; fagus.] There is but 
Ge Ipecics of this tree at preſent known, except two va- 
nieties, with ſtriped leaves. It will grow to a conſiderable 
mature, though the ſoil be ſtony and barren; as alſo, upon 
the deciivities of mountains, he ſhade of this tree is 
vers injutious to plants, but is believed to be very (alu: 
hr15vs to human bodies. The timber is of great uſe to 
endes ard joiners. The malt is very good to fatten 
tine and deer. Miller. 
Plack was the foreſt, thick with Fee it Rood. Dryden. 
Nor 15 that ſprightly wildnels i their notes, 
ich clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. Thom. 
Butctiis. adj. [bucene, Sax.) Conlitting of the wood of 
the beech; belonging to the beech. 
With diliyence het] ſerve us when we dine, 
And in plain Heben vellels fill our wine. 
BEEF. . /. Id, French.] 1. "The fleſh of black-cattle 
prepar:d for food. 2. An ox, bull, or cow, conſidered 
as fit for food. In this ſenie it has the plural Geeves ; the 
tgular is feldom Hund. 
(1.) hat fiy you to a picce of e and muſtard? Shak. 
Ihe tat of roatted beef failing on birds, will baite them. Swwyr. 
3 A pound of man's flcth 
Is not ſo eſtimable or profitable, 
As fleſh of muttons, breves, or coats. Shakeſp. 
Alcinous few twelve ſheep, eight white-tooth'd ſwine, 
Two crock haunch'd brewes. (a man. 
here was not any captain, but had credit for more victuals 
than we ſpent there; and yet they had of me fifty beewves amon 
thein. - Sir Walter Raleigh. 
On Iudes of beetes, before the palace gate, 
$14 ports of luxury! the ſuitors tate, Pofe. 
BFI E. adj. {from the ſubſtantive.] Conſiſting of the fleſh 
of black cattle. 
IF you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of 4 beef ſtake, and a pot of ale, trom the butcher. Fre iN. 
Brri-taTER. z. / [from berF and eat, becauſe the com- 
nons is le when on waiting, Mr. Steevens derives it 
thus: Beef-eater may come from Girfitier, one who at- 
tend: at the ſide-buard, which was anciently placed in a 
beaufet. The buſineis of te 
is ſtill, to attend the king at 
guard. 


Dryden. 


terf-eaters was, and perhaps 
meais.] A yeoman of the 


PreF WITTED. ad). {from beef and wit.) 
hizavy- headed. 
Beef-wwitted lord. Shakeſp. 
Bu rMoL. 2. /. "This word I have feund only in the exam- 
ple, and know nothing of the etvmolney, unleſs it be a 
corruption of &;medule, rom by and mcaulus, a note; that 
1s, a nate gut of the regular order. 
There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in tones, two bee- 
ali . a SS. 
node, or half notes ; fo as, if you divide the tones equally, the 
eight is but feven whole and equal notes. Bacon. 
Been. [beon, Saxon.) The participle preterite of To Bs. 
Fnough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between, 
Prov'd by the ends of being to have beer. Pope. 
Bren. u. / [bir, Welch.] Liquor made of malt and 


hops. It is diſtinguiſhed from ale, either by being older 
or imaller, 


Dull; ſtupid ; 


DB .&F 
Here's a pot of good double hee, neighbour ; drink. Fat. 


Try claniiying with almonds in new beer, 
Flow, Welked ! flow, like thine infpirer, Seer; 
Tuo ſtale, not ripe z tho' thin, vet never clear; 
So [weetly mash, and  tmouthly dull; 
Heady, not ſtrong ; and foaming, tho not full. 
Be'EsT1INnGs. Sec Bits TINGS, 
Beer. . /. {beta, Lat.] Ihe name of a plant. 
The tpeci:5 are; 1. The common white beet. 2. The com- 
mon green bez. 3. I he common red beet. 4. The tuine;.- 
rooted red ert. 5. The great red beet. 6. 1 he yellow bet. 
5, The Swits or Chard beet. Miller. 
PE'ETLE. /. {bytel, Saxon] 1. An inſcct diftinguiſh- 
ed by having hard caſe: or ſheaths, under which he fold: 
his wings. 2. A heavy malict, or woven hammer, with 
which wedges are driven, and pavements rammed. 
(1.) They are as ſhafds, and he their beetle, 
The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In corporal tutt'rance finds a pang as great, 
As when a giant dies. *  Shatkeſp. 
Others come th arp cf fight, and too provident for that which 
concerned their own intcreſt ; but as blind as beetles in forcleveing 
this great and common danger. Knelles's Hit. of the Turks, 
A grott there was with hoary mots o'ergrown, 
The claſping ivies vp the ruins creep, 
And there the hai and drouſy beetle ſleep. Garth. 
The butterflics and b-st/es are ſuch numerous tribes, that I 
believe, in our ov-n native country alone, the lpecies of ench 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. R. y. 
(2.) If 1 do, fillip we with a thite man beetle. b 


Bacon. 


Pete. 


Shak, 


Sar. 
When, by the help of weilgrs and belles, an image 15 
cleft out of the trunk of ſume weil groen tree; yet, after al! 
the (kill of artificers to ft forth fuch a divine biock, it cannot, 
one moment, ſecure itielt from being caten by worms, or de— 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stllnegflect. 
To BEETLE. v. x. [from the nun.] To jut out; to nang 
Over. 
What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 


That beetles o er his baſe into the tea. Shake; -. 
Or where the hawk, 
High in the Seetlin cliff, his airy bu Ids. Thom 


Bert TH BOW ED. q. {from bectie and brow.) Hane, 
prominent brows. 
Enquire for the beet/o-6 51 4 critic, &c. 8 
BEETLIHEADñZ ED. ch. [trom beetle and head.] Lo 
headed; Moen- headed; having a head ſtupid, lik. ttc 
head of a wooden beetle. 

A whorelon, bectleheaded flap-ear'd knave. Sas, 
Be'srLE>TOCK. 2. / (trum beetle and ffock.) The bardie 
of a beetle. 

BE'ETRAVE, 
Be'trTRaDiSH. 
Beeves. . /. {The plural of beef.) Black cattle ; oxen. 
One way, a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beevwes, tair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fut meadow ground. Milton 
Others make sood the paucity of their breed with the leng!“ 
and duration of their days; whereof there want not exams 
in animals uniparous, firſt, in biſulcous or cloven-hoofed, 8 
camels ; and beeves, whereof there is above a million annu- 
ally flain in England. Brown's Fug. Err. 
Beewes, at his touch, at once to jelly turm, 
And the huge boar is ſhrunk into an urn. Pepe. 
To BeFaA'LL. v. x. {irom il. It befell, it hath befallen 
1. To happen to: uſed generally of ill. 2. To happen 
to, as good or neutral. 3. To happen; to come to pais 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with to before the perſon to whom: 
any thing happens: this is rare. 5. To befall lo be— 
come of; to be the flats or condition of: a phraſe little 
uſed. 
(1.) —— Let me know 
The worſt that may befall me in this caſe, 


Other doubt pollefſcs me, leſt harm 
Befal! thee, ſever d from me. 


* 
r. 
iT Foe 
wm * © 


A plant. 


Shakeſp 
Milton. 


3 


This venerable perſon, who probably heard our Sav.qur's 
propuecy of the deitruftion of Jeruſalem, drew his congrega- 
out cf thoſe unparalleled calamities, which bee his coun- 
tronen. Adatſcn. 

"This diſgrace has befailen them, not becaule they deſerved it, 
but becauſe the people love newv faces. Addiſon. 

2.) Bion aſked an envious man, that was very ſid, what harm 
+] befallen unto him, or what goud had beaten unto another 
man? Bacon. 

de man can certainly conclude God's love or hatred to any 
n, from what befells tim in this world. Tuliquu. 
(3.) But nince tht ataits of men are ſtill uncertain, 
Lets reaſon with the work that may befal/. 

— I Have reveal'd 
Tlus ditcord which bezel, and was in heav'n 


IE 


Shak. 


Among th angelick pow'rs. Milton. 
(J.) Sonie great miſchief hath befai/'n 
77 that meck man. Paradie Loft. 
Wo me the fayour to dilate at full, 
hat hath befall u of them, and thee, till now. Shakefj . 


7, Veri'T. v. 4. {from be and t.] To tuit ; to be ſuka- 
ble tz fo become. 


Blind is his love, and belt befits the dark. Shakeſp. 
Out of my tight, thou ſerpent !—that name beſt 

Pets thee, with him leagu'd ; thyſelf as falſe, Par. Lf. 
[ will bring you where ſhe fits, 

Clad in ſplendour, as befits 

Her deity. Paradiſe Loft. 
Thou, what G:fts the new lord mayor, 

Alt anxiouſly inquiative to know. Dryden. 


To BET OL. v. a [from Le and foo/,) To infatuate; to 
fool; to deprive of underſtanding; to lead into errour. 
Men befool themſelves infinitely, when, by ventirg a few 
ſighs, they will needs perfuade themſelves that they have _— 
ed. 8 South. 
ſcroboam thought policy the beſt piety, though in nothing 
more befcoled ; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but to 
infatuate. South, 


BErORF. prep. [bironan, Sax.] 1. Farther onward in 
place. 2. In the front of; not behind. z. In the pre- 
ence of; noting authority or conqueſt. 4. In the pre- 
ence of, noting reſpect. 5. In ſight of. 6. Under the 
cognizance of; noting juriidiftion, 7. In the power of; 
rating the right of choice, 8. By the impulſe of ſome- 
thing tehind, 9. Preceding in time. 10. In preference 
0. 11, Prior to; nearer to any thing: as, the eldeſt ſon 

is re the younger in ſucceſion. 12. Supericur to; as, 

ne 15 before his competitors both in right and power. 
7.) Their common practice was to look no further he hre 
an than the next line ; whence it will follow that they can drive 


'0 no certain point. Dryden. 

4 Who thall go 

Eee them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 

To guide them in their journey and remove 

Behind them, while the obdurate king purſues. M:lton. 
(3-) Great queen of gathering clouds, 

der We fall before thee ! 

Proltrate we adore thee. | Dryden. 
The a_ and Pyrenean ſink before him. Addifon. 

(4.) We {ee that bluſhing, and the caſting down of the eyes 


both, are more when we come beftre many. Bacon. 
They repreſent our poet betwixt a 1 and a courtier, 
amy he dreſt himſelf in his beſt habit, to appear before his pa- 
. Dryden. 
(5.) Before the eyes of both our armies here, N 
t us not wrangle. Shakeſþ. 
(6.) If a ſuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary 
way licenſe the ſuit to an higher court. Ayliffe. 
(7.) The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. Milton. 
Give us this evening; thou hatt morn and night, 


And all the year before thee, for delight Dr 
| L i den. 
He hath put us in the hands of our own counſel. Lite and 
» Proſperity and deſtruction, are before us. Tillorſun. 


(8.) Her part, poor foul | ſeeming as burdened 


be/ore the reit. 


Brfe RE, add. 


BEFo'REHAND. aa {from before and hand.] 


forehand to return upon him again ? 
BEF0o'RETIME. adv, 


To Bero'ul. 2. 8a. 


To Beyxr1'end. v. a. {from 4e and friend.] To favour 


. 


With lefler weight, but not with leſſer woe, 


Was carried with more tpeed b:/6rc the wind. Sa 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and bor ne before 
A furious wind, we leave the füthful ſhore. Linden. 


(9.) Particular advantages it has before all the books which 
have appeared before it in this kind. Dryaen. 

(10.) We ſhould but preſume to determine which ſhould be 
the fitteſt, till we ſce he hath cholen fome one, which one we 
may then boldly ſay tc be the fittelt, becaute he hath taken it 
Flog er. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defizeable before the tor- 
ments of covtovinct. Taylor. 
1. Socner then; carlier in time. 2. In 
time palt. 3. In ſoructime lately paſt. 4. Previcully to ; 
in order to. 5. Jo this tivie; hitherto. 6. Alieady 
7 Farther enward in blade 

Cre) tierv 'oly born, 
Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, . 


Thou with eternal wiſlom didit convert. Milieu. 
Before two montlis their orb with light adorn, 

If heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 
(2. duch a plenteous crop they bore 

Of pureſt and weil winnow'd grain, 

As Britain never knew He. Dr yan. 


(3.) I thall reſume ſomewhat which hath been 5:fore (iid, 
touching the queſtion beforegoing. Hale. 
(4-) Before this elaborate treatiſe can become of uſe to m 


country, two points are neceſſiurv. Sꝛele. 
(F.) The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Lull'd in their eaſe, and undiiturb'd 6-797, 
Are a'l on fire. Dryden. 
(6.) You tell me, mother, what I knew berore, 
The Fnry ian fleet is landed on the tore, Den. 


(7. )———— Thou'rt e far be e, 
The twitteit wing of recompcuce 15 lo & 
To overtake thee. Shabeſ', 
1. In a ſtate 
of anticipation, or preoccupation; ſometimes with the 
particle with. 2. Previouſly. by way of preparation, 
or pre iminaty. 3. Antecedently; aforetimes. 4. In a 
ſtare of accumulation, or I” as that more has been receiv- 
ed than expended. 5. At firſt; before any thing is done 

(1.) Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command. 

Your foul has been & Fand dit, your body, 
And drunk to decp a draught of promis d blits, 
She ſlumbers o'er the cup. 

J have not room for many reflections ; the laſt cited authg: 
has been here band with me, in its proper moral. Add: jen 

(2.) bis profeſſion is to deliver precepts necetiary to £10quent 
ſpeech ; yet fo, that they which receive them, ina) be tauscht 
betoreband the ik:il of tpriking, FH cher. 

When the lawrers brought extravagant bills, Sir Roger uicd 
to bargain beforehat, to cut off a quarter of a yard in any 
part of the bil!. Arlathn. 

(3-) It would be reſiſted by fuch as had beforetarnd re;.tted 
the general proofs of the goſpel. Alter bury. 

(4.) Stranger's houſe is at this time rich, and much 6702 «fan; 
for it hath laid up revenue thete thirty- ſeven vers, Bacon. 

(5.) What is a man's contending with mtupcrable ditficulties, 
but the rolling of Siiyphus's fone up the hill, which eis oon be 
L' Eftranye. 
[trom before and time.] Formerly , 


Hud F 4 I as. 


_—_— 
AITF bit fo 


of old time. 
Beforetime in Iſrael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he ſpake. 1 Sam 


To BEFO'RTUNE. v. ». {from be and frtune.] To kappen 


to; to betide, 
J give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. 


Shakej; . 
[from be and Anu. 


To make fcul; 


to ſoil ; to dirt. 


to be kind to; to countenance ; to ſhow friendſhip to 
to benefit, 


ws 


. * * 
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plc e '» "IH 
as tc hear me, 


+ <0 — ft it will 
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! (1-40 bel ch hin to kefrient hinſelt. Shakefp+ 
NOW it your | lot; bc pe, you ae befriended 

\\ ith opportunity. Deiham. 

See them embarked, 

Vic tell me if the winds and 1cas befriend them. Ad. liſen. 
Be thou the firſt true merit to end; 

il. praiſe i- Ioſt, who (favs till all comment. Pete. 

Brother fervants mult „end one another. wwi/t. 


FRINGE: U. &. Lo dee orate 
a < Will tringe . 
When I YVattcr, let my dirty leaves 
Cinch pice, line trunks, or, flutt'ring in a row, 
1174 the rails of Fedlam and Solo, 


. * % * 
10 . f * * 4 J. Jagereu, Germ.! 


rom Ze und fringe | 


Pope. 
To live upon alms ; to 


je i, ating reliet O- others. 
[ cannot dig; to be” I ani man ed. Lake. 
{c B. . v. 4. 1. To aſk ; to teck by petition. 2. 10 


wake any thing for granted, without evidence or proof. 
(61. He went to Pilate, and he ed the body. Matthew. 
See how they beg an alms ot tatiery. Doung. 
(2.) We have not begged any principles or ſuppoſitions, fur 
ti proof of this; but taking that common ground, which 
both Moſes and all antiquity preſent. Burnett. 
{or BtGr'r, wa beart, or begat ; I have begrtten, or Be- 
get. [deze dt in, Sax, to obtain. See To Ger.] 1. To 
generate; to procreate z to become the father of, as chil- 
Uret. 2. To produce, as effects 3. Io produce, as 
.ccilents. 4. It is fometimes uied with on, or upon, 
betote the mother, 
(t.) But firſt come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove's tweet paradiſe, of day and night, 
Which do the ſeaſons of the year allot. 
talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy. Shakeſp. 
Who hath begctten me theie, ſceing I have loſt my children, 


$} enſer. 


ant am deſolate ? IJaiah. 
"Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryden. 
Love is hegot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation fed. Gran ille. 
(2.) If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then; | 
For it ty Wang 1 wy Shakeſp. 
My whole intention was to b-get, in the minds of men, mag- 
wincent ſentiments of God and his works. Cheyne, 
(3.) 15 it a time for ſtory, when each minute 
Benet a thouſand dangers ? Denham. 


(A. Bert uton 
His mother Martha by his t: ther John. 
BrGct'rTEr. x. / [from Geget.| 

begets ; the father. 

For what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 

Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : 

No ſhare of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the ſon fights well, and plunders better—— Dryden. 
Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againſt the conſent and will of the begetter. 
| Locke. 
BEC GAA. x. /. [from Log. It is more properly written beg- 
ger ; but the common orthography is retained, becauſe 
the derivatives all preſerve the à.] 1. One who lives up- 

on alms; one who has nothing but what is given him. 2. 

One who ſupplicates for any thing; a petitioner ; for 
| which, gar is a harſh and contemptuous term. 3. One 
| who aſſumes what he docs not prove. 

} (1.) He raileth up the poor out of the duſt, and lifteth up 
| the beg7ar trom the dunghill, to fet them amang princes. Sam. 

We ice the whole equipage of a beggar ſo drawn by Homer, 
us even to retain a noblenets ard dignity. Broome. 

(2.) What (ubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A. b- gar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryden. 

(3-) Tucte ſhametul begzars of principles, who give this 
precarious account of the original of things, aſſume to themſelves 
ts be men of reaſon, Tulotſon, 


S ecator. 
He that procreates, or 


S 2.0 
To BGA. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To reduce +, 
beggary; toimpoveriſh. 3. To deprive. 3. To exhauf 
(1.) Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar A yours for ever. Chat, 
They mall ſpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prefe; t 
ſpinners. Graunrt, 
The miſr 
With heav'n, fer twopence, cheaply wipes his ſcore, 
Lifts up his eves, and haſtes to beg ar more. 
(2.) Neceſſity, of matter be2gar's, 
Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign 
In ear and ear, 
(3.) For her perſon, 
It bezy«r'd all deſcription ; the did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, ot titſue, 
O'cr-picturing Venus, Shakef). 
Be 'GGAuLINESS. 2. from beggarly.) The ſtate of be- 
ing beggarly; meanneis ; poverty. ; 
Be'GGARLY. adj, from beggar.] Mean; poor; indi. 
gent; in the condition of a beggar : uſed both of pert2n; 
and things. | 
I ever will, though he do ſhake me o 


Gay. 


AN 


S hake; 7 f 


To bengariy divorcement, love him dearly. Shale 
A begearly account of empty boxes. Shakers. 


Who, that bcheld ſuch a bankrupt heg2arly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houſe, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and greaſy hat, could have ſuſpected, that he ſhould, by 
by the murder of one king, and the baniſhment of another, at. 
cend the throne ? Coat b. 

The next town has the reputation of being extremely poor an 
beggarly. A.udiſen. 

Coruſodes, by extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty - four pound; 
out of a bezgarly tellowſhip. 1 

Be'cGARLY. ade. [irom beggar.] Meanly ; deſpicably; 
indigently. | 

Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that it is his delight: 
to dwell G. gary? and that he taketh no pleaſure to be wor- 
ſhipped, ſaving only in poor cottages ? Hooker. 

Be'cGaRry. n. /. (hom beggar.) Indigence ; poverty in 
the utmoſt degree. 

On he brought me into ſo bare a houſe, that it was the picture 


of miſerable happineſs and rich bega. Siguey, 
While I am a beggar, I will rail, x 
And fay there is no tin, but to be rich: 
And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 
To ſay there is no vice, but beggary. Shake jt. 


We muſt become not only poor for the preſent, but reduced, 

by further mortgages, to a ſtate of bev-ary for endiefs vears 20 
come. Sw? 
To BEGIN ©. n. I began, or begun, I have begun. (beg 
nan, San. from be, or by ts, and zanzan, Zaun, Or 3a 
to go.] 1. To enter upon ſomething new: applica '- 
perſons. 2. To commence any action or ſtate ; tod 
firſt act, or firſt part of an at; to make the firſt ſtep from 
not doing to doing. 3. To enter upon exiſtence ; x, ihe 
world began; the practice began. 4. To have it: origi- 
_ 5. To take riſe ; to commence, 6. To come iu 


(1.) Begin every day to repent ; not that thou | 
deter it; but all that is pait ought to ſcem little to thee, ſecing 
it is ſo in itlelf. Begin the next day with the ſame zeal, fea!) 
and humility, as if thou hadſt never begun before. Taylor. 
— — They began at the ancient men which were before tut 


ſhould at a1 


e Freise. 
By 2 we will begin. Shake); + 
Lil fing of heroes and of kings; 

Begin my muſe. Corvle, 


Of theſe no more you hear him ſpeak; 
He now begins upon the Greek: 
Theſe rang'd and ſhow'd, ſhall, in their turns, | 
Remain obſcure as in their urns. | er. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 


Was lib'ral to the pow'rs of high command. Dry". 
Rapt into future times the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhall conceive. Pole. 


(J.) Iam as free as Nature firſt made man 


1 
Fre the baſe laws of {ervitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble favage ran. Dryden. 
(4.) And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man, 
From animated rock and flint began. Black-:ore. 
From Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began z 
A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pofte. 
(5.) Judgment muſt beg in at the huuſe of God. 1 Peter. 
Te ſong begun from Jove. Dry.len. 
— ä — All began, 
All ends in love of God, and love of man. Pope. 


(6.) Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. Dryden. 
7, BSN. v. a. I. To do the firſt act of any thing ; to 
pass from not doing to doing, by the firſtat 2. To 
trace from any thing as che firſt ground, 3 To begin with, 
To enter upon; to fall ty work upon. 
(1.) Ye ny uphs of Soly na begin the ſong. Poſ e. 
They have been awaked, by theſe awful ſeenes, to Begin reli- 
on: and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itſelf into more 
refined principles, by divine grace. Watts. 
(2.) The apoſtle hein our knowledge in the creatures, which 
[eas us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 
3. A leflon which requires ſo much time to learn, had need 
be early begun with. Gowernm. of the Tongue. 
P:cinNnex. 7. [from begin,] 1. He that gives the firſt 
cauſe, or original, to any thing. 2. An unexperienced 
ute upter; one in his rudiments ; a young practitioner. 
(1.) Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 
To loss of love adjoining lols of friend, 
I meant to purge both with a third miſchief, | 
And, in my woe's berimmer, it to end. Spenſer. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of Antioch, the firſt 
ginnen thereof, even under the apoſtles themſelves. Hooker. 
(z.) Palladius, behaving himſelf nothing like a beginner, 
brought the honour to the Iberian fide. - Sidney. 
They are, to beziuners, an eaſy and familiar introduction; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in ſuch as 
ac entered before. 
[ have taken a lift of ſeveral hundred words in a ſermon of 
1 new beg inner, which not one hearer could po:hbly underfland. 
Swift. 
BeH XING. A. /. [from Zegin.] 1. The firſt original or 
caule. 2. The entrance into act, or being. 3. The 
tate in which anv thing firſt is. 4. The rudiments, or 
it grounds or materials. 5. The fhcft. part of any thing. 
Wherever we place the be,17miag of motion, whether fm 
e head or the heart, the. body moves and acts by a conſent of 
„its Parts, Swift. 
(2.) In the begining God created the heavens and the earth. 


Gen?/as. 
(„.) Youth, what man's age is like to be, doth ſhow : 


We may our end by our beginain; know. Denham, 
(J) By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art, 

«lakes mighty things from ſin ll beginnings grow: 

uus fithes firſt to ſhipping did inpart, 

Lneirtail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryd. 


The underftanding is paſſive ; and whether or not it will 
e theſe berinninzs, and materials of knowledge, is not in its 

+ power, 
(.) The cauſes and defigns of an action, are the beginning; 
ir effects of thele cauſes, and the difficulties that are met with 
in the execution of theſe deſigns, are the middle; and the un- 
aVlling and reſolution of theſe difficulties, are the end. Broome. 


cb. wv. a. 1 begirt, or begirded ; I have begirt. 
from be and gird.) 1, To bind with a girdle. 2. To 
-urround ; to encircle; to encompaſs. 3. To ſhut in 
with a ſiege; to beleaguer ; to block up. | 
(2.)—— Begird th' Almighty throne, 
Beleeching, or beſ.eging. | 
—— — —— Or ſhould ſhe confident, 
As fitting queen adorn'd on beauty's throne, 
Velcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 
enamour, | 
a At home ſurrounded by a ſervile croud, 
rompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud : 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears; 
ths very tate acknowledging his fears, 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Prior, 


Hoster. To BecurL:. 


BEGU VN. 


Locle. 


E 


(3. ) It was fo cloſely begirt before the king's march into th- 
weſt, that the counſel humbly delired huis majeſty that he would 
relieve it. Clarendon. 


To Becr'xT. v. a [This is, Ithink, only a corruption of 


begird ; perhaps by the printer. 
G14 b. 
And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey's houſe, 
To ſeize his ſons alive ; for they are they 
Muſt make our peace with him. Ben. Johnſon. 


To be gitd. See BE- 


BE'GLERBEG. . J. [Turkiſh.] The chief governour of 


a province among the Turks. 


To BEGNAW. Y 4. {from be and gnaw.] To bite; to 


eat away, to corrode: to nibble. 
His horſe is ſtark fpoiled with tie ſtaggers, heguaum with the 
bots, waid in the back, and ſhoulder ihiotten. Shakeſ/. 
The worm of conlcience {till be;nary thy foul. 
Shaheſ,. Rich. III. 


Beco'NE. interjed?. [only a coali ion of the words be gore. ] 


Go away ; hence ; halte away. 
Begone ! the goddeſs cries, with ſtern diſdain; 
Begone ! nor dare the hallow'd ſtream to ſain. 


She tled, tor ever banith'd from the train. Addiſon. 
ee ee g The participle paſſive of the verb beget. 
Re ember that thou waſt b2got of them. Eccluf. 
Fhe fiſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 
But baſe þ-gotter on a Theban {lave. Dr, d. 
To Becnt'ass. v. a. [from be and greaſe] To ſoil or 


dawb with unctuous or fat matter. 


To BEG®n1'ME. wv. a. ſtrom be and grime. See Galt and 


GriMm.] To foil with dirt deep impreſſed ; to foil in 
ſuch a manner that che natural hue cannot eaſily be reco- 
vered. 

Her name that was as freſh 

As Diana's viſage, is now bezrim'd, and black 
As my own face. 


| Shokeſp. 
v. a. [from be and guile.] 1. Toimpole 
upon; to delude ; to cheat. 2. Jo deceive; to evade. 
3. To deceive pleaſingly; to amuſe. 

(t.) This I fay, leſt any man ſhould beguile you with enticing 


words. Calogfans. 
The ſerpent me b-2w/'4 and I did eat Milton. 


Whoſoevet fees a man, who would have beg/{e4, and impol- 
ed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly lay, 
that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

(2.) Is wretchednefs depriv'd that benefit, 

To end itſelt by death ? Twas yet ſome comfort, 

When mitery could Seguile the tyrant's rage, 

And fruſtrate his prou will. 

(3. Sweet, leave me here au dile; 

My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beuile 

The tedious day with tleep. 

With theſe ſometimes the doth her time beculle ; 

Theſe do by fits her phantaly poſſeſs. Sir J. Dawes. 
The purticiple paſſive of begin, 

But thou bright morning ſtar, thou riüng ſun, 

Which in thele latter times haſt brought to light 

Thoie mytteries, that, ſince the world beg, 

Lay hid in darkneſs and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. - 


Shale. 


Fat. 


BEUAL F. x. J. [This word Sinner derives from half, and 


interprets it, for my half; as, for my part It ſeems 
to me rather corrupted from behoef, profit; the pronun- 
ciation degenerating eaſily to behafe ; which, in imitation 
of other words ſo ſounded, was written, by thoſe who knew 
not the etymology, Se. 1. Favour ; cauſe favour- 
ed; we ſay in behalt, bur for the ſake. 2. Vindication ; 
ſapport. 7 

(1.) He was in confidence with thoſe who dehened the de- 
ſtruction of Strafford ; againſt whom he had contracted ſome 


prejudice, in the beha/f of his nation. Clarendon. 
Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would fe it bleed in his behalf. Addiſ. 


Never was any nation bleſſed with more frequent interpoſitions 

of divine providence in its behalf. Atterbury, 

(2.) He might, in his prelence, defy all Arcadian knights, 

in the behalf of amine beauty. Salney. 
- 


3 
nw ws 7 Wo RS; 
Or in tent ian, or to mvade 
Va unt pal ion, {ae new trouble rate, Milton. 
Others believe, that by the two Fortunes, were meant proipe- 
iy or atthiction z aud produce, in their e, an ancient mo- 
me ment. 0 iin CA Italy. 
2% Br nave. 2 a. [from be and have.] 1. Iocary;: to 
conduct; ufed almolt always with the reciprocal pro- 
tleems formerly to have had the ienſc ot, to 


woun. © 
goVv.rn; to lubdue; to Cileiphne ; but this is not now 


Br'uetn, 


Brx 


E 


properties, Bochart has taken much care to mage þ, 


hipprpotamus, or river horſe. Sanixs thinks it 15 an gx 
The Fathers ſuppoſe the devil to be meant by it. But w 
agree with tie generality of interpreter, that it js the 
elephant. Cale 

Bchold now Gehemoth, which I made with thee ; he «114th 

rails AS an OX, __ 4 

: Behold ! in plaited mail 8 

Bebemoth rears his head. Tur. 


n. / Valerian 199ts. Allo a fruit reſembling th. t. 
mazriſk, from which pertumers extract an oil. Di; 


(1.) We bibovwed not cwfet ves diſorderly among you. Th. Bene'sr. n. * ( trom be and Best; her, Saxon.] Com. 


[fot figs came from heaven, unto thote that behaved 
gee mantulbly. 2 Maccabees. 

o tow ville wedded, to their errours llaves, 
Na an. 


* 


\\« 


Bir ve wich cares, cannot fo caty mily, 
With fuck tober and unnoted pa hon, 
Re did be owe his anger ere twas tpent, 
A5 it lie had but prov'd an argument, Shakeſ *. 

* of 1 # * 7 1 . - 1 - 
T, Rex vE v. 1. Fo act; to conduct one's ſelf. It 
taken either in a god or a bad ſenle; as, he behaved well 


13 


or ill. ; 
Beiivioun, 2. / [from behave } 1. Manner of behaving 
one's ſelf, whether good or bad; manners; carriage with 
reſpect to propricty. 2. External appearance, with ret- 
pect to grace. 3. Geiture; manner of action, adapted 0 
particular cecaſions. 4. tEiegance t manners ; gracetul- 
s. 5. Conduct; genital pract ce: courle of lite. 6. 
J be upon one's b:havigur, A familiar phraſe, noting fuch 
a tate as requires great caution ; @ ſtate in which a failure 
in beha b Will nave bad cConiequences. 
(1.) Mojla, curious in any thing but her own good beha- 
Siber, tollowed Zelmanc. Sidney. 
(2.) He marked, in Dora's danciag, good grace and hand- 
forme behiwigur. S14ney. 
z.) Well vitneſling the molt ſubmiſſive behaviour, that 1 
thralled heart could expreis. Sr ey. 
When we make protcilion of our faith, we ſtand; when we 
acknowledge our tins, or ſeck unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becauſe the geſture of conttancy becometh us bet in the 
one, in the other the b-h::w1our of humility. Hooker. 
One man tees how much another man is a fool, when he dedi- 
Cates his S avion to love. SHH. 
And he changed his behawiour betore them, and feigned hun- 
lelt wad in their hands. 1 SnnUl . 
(J.) The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of great ſpi- 
it, and ktudy, for the moſt part, rather 6&hþa<754r than virtue, 
Bacon. 
He who adviſeth the philoſopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mules, ſometimes to offer ſacrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfect without behaw7rur, Notts. 
(J.) Io him, who hath a protpect' of the ſtate that attends 
men after this life, depending on their behawigar here, the mea- 
tures of good and evil are changed. Locke, 
(6.) Tyraats themſeives are u o their behavicur to a ſupe- 
110ur power. L' Eft- ance. 
To Brur ab. v. a. [from be and head.] To deprive of the 
head; to kill by cutting off the head. 
His beleadting he underwent with all chriſtian magnanimity. 
Clarendon. 


| On each fide they fly, 

By chains connext, and, with deſtructive ſweep, 

B:hend whole troops at once. Philips. 
lary, queen of Scots, was 6eþ2ad2.! in the reign of queen 


Euzabeth. Addiſon. 
BuutLD. particip. payoue, from beheld ; which fee. 
All hel! ve virgin daughters of the main! 
Ye ſtreame, beyond my hopes beheld again! Pote. 


Bu/heEmorTh. a. /. Behemoth, in Hebrew, fignifies beaſts in 
general, particularly the larger kind, fit tor ſervice. But 
Job ſpeaks of an animal bGehemecrh, and deſcribes its 


BTHIND. prep. Chindan, Saxon.) 


mand; prece; t; mandate, | 
Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 
behejts, without framing, out of her own will, the forechooſing 
of any thing. Sidney. 
Such joy he had their ſtubhorn hearts to quell, 
And ſturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 
That his 6eheft they fear'd as a proud tyrant's law. 
I, meilenger from everlaſting Jove, 


Shenſar, 


In his great name thus his Bebe do tell. Fir u 
To vii.t oft thoſe happy tribes, : 
On high þeh:/t; his angels to and fro 
Paſs d frequent. | Mil:cn. 
In heav'n God ever bleſt, and his divine 
Behejts obey, worthieſt to be obey d! Miltcn. 


To Beni'GuT. v. 4. pret. behot, part. behight. from hartan, 


to promiſe; Sax.] 1. To promile : this word is obſolete 
2. to entruſt; to commit. 3 Perhaps to call; to name; 
hight being often put, in old authvurs, for named, or w.: 
named. 
(1.) Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 
Up role from drowſy couch, and him addreit, 
Unto the journey which he had beh1ght. Fairy Queen, 
(2.) That moſt glorious houle that gliſt'reth bright, 

Whercof the keys are to thy hand behi, bt 

By wiſe Fidelia. Fairy Quroen, 
1. At the back of anv- 
ther. 2. On the back part; not before. 3. Towards 
the back. 4. Following another. 5. Remaining ater the 
departure of ſomething elſe. 6. Remaining after the de 
of thoſe to whom it belonged. 7. At a diftance from 
lomething going betore. 8. Interiour to another, having 
the polleriour 6. with regard to excellence. 9. Ou :hc 
offfer fide of ſomething. 

(1.) Acomates haſted with harquebuſiers, which he ha 
cauſed his horſemen to take behind them upon their hors, 

Knott. 

(2.) She came in the prets behind, and touched him. Mu 

(J.) The Benjamites looked behind them. Judges. 

(4-) Her huiband went with her, weeping behind her. Sv), 

(5-) He lett behind hun, myſelt, and a fitter, both bura im ene 


hour. Shake). 
Picty and virtue are not only delightful for the preſent, but 
72/1 Cite 


they leave peace and contentment behind them. 
(6.) What he gave me to publith, was but a ſmall part of 
what he left 6ehind him. . 
( 7.) Such is the twiftneſs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe befind. Dry. l. 
(8.) After the overthrow of this firſt honte of God, a ecund 
was erected ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which he 
held how much this latter came behind it. Haier 
(9.) From light retir'd, behind his danghter's bed, 
He, for approaching tleep, compos'd his heul. 
BEHix D. atv. 1. Out of fight; not yet produced to v 
remaining. 2. Moft of the former fenſes mar become 
adverbial, by luppreting the accujative cafe ; «5, L ieit My 
money behind, or behind me. 
(1.) We cannot be ture, that we have all the purticulars be 
fore us; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unteen, 
which may calt the probability on the other ſide. Lt fe. 


BEal'NDHAND. adv. | from behind and band ] 1. In a fate 
in which rent or profit, or any advantage, is anti-ipat d, 
ſo that leſs is to be received, or more performed, than che 


Dry. en. 


9121 a 
1 


1 


B E H 


or juſt proportion eq 

_— to forwardneſs. In this ſenſe, it is followed 
by with. 3. Shakeſpeare uſes it as an adjecti ve, but li- 
centiouſly, for back ward; tardy. i 
1.) Your trade would ſuffer, if your being behindhand has 
male the natural uſe fo bigh, that your cannot hve 
upon his labour. 8 Locke. 
(2.) Contider, whether it is not better to be half a year be- 
þ;uthand with the faſhionable part of the world, than to ſtrain 


d his circumſtances. Spectator. 
* And theſe thy offices, 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters | 
of * behindhand {lacknels. Shakeſ>. 


7, REHO'LD. v. a. pret. J beheld, I have beheld, or beholden, 
behealdan, Saxon.] To view; to ſee; to look upon; 

to behold is to ſee, in an empharical or intenſive ſenſe. 
Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine ears. 
Ezekiel. 
When Theſſalians on horſeback were beheld afar off, while 


their horſes watered, while their heads were depreſſed, were 
conceived by the ſpectators to be one animal. Brown's Vulg. Er. 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 
Beholds his own hereditary ſkies. Dryden. 
At this the former tale again he told, 
With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Dryden. 


The Saviour comes by ancient bards foretold, 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind be. Pope. 
Brno. interjed. [from the verb.] See; lo: a word by 
which attention is excited, or admiration noted. 
Behold! I am with thee, and will keep thee. 
When out of hope, Sehe her! not far off, 
Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable. 


Geneſis. 


Milton. 


Bryo'LDeN. particip. adj. [ gehouden, Dutch; that is, held 


in obligation. It is very corruptly written beho/ding.] 
Obliged ; bound in gratitude : with the particle zo. 

Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be bebolden to your wives 

for. Shakeſp. 
Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Shakeſp. 

I found you next; in reſpect of bond both of near alliance, 

and particularly of communication in ſtudies : wherein I muſt 


acknowledge myſelf beholden to you. Bacon. 
[ think myſelf mightily bebolden to you for the reprehenſion 
you then gave us. Addiſon. 


We, who ſee men under the awe of juſtice, cannot conceive, 
what ſavage creatures they would be without it; and how much 
behollen we are to that wiſe contrivance. Atterbury. 

Leno'tDeR. 3. / [from Seb.] Spectator; he that looks 
upon any thing. 
— Was this the face, 
That, like the ſun, did make beholders wink ? 


Shakeſp. 

— Theſe beaſts amon 

Bebolders rude, and ſhallow to Aken 

Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who ſees thee ? Milton. 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 

To the wiſe Maker's, than beholder's light. Denhan. 
The juſtling chiefs in rude encounters join, 

Each fair beholter trembling for her knight. Granville. 


The charitable foundations in the church of Rome, exceed all 
the demands of charity, and raiſe envy, rather than compaſſion, 
in the breaſts of beholders. Atterbury. 

Lrxo'LbinG. adj. [corrupted from beholden.] Obliged, See 
BenOLDEN. | 
benor bing. . / Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beho/dings, hath ex- 

preſſed this my teſtimony. Carew. 
Beno'LDINGNESS, . from behelden, miſtaken for be- 


bulden. The ſtate of being obliged. 
The king invited us to his court, ſo as I muſt acknowledge a 
bebullingneſs unto him. Sidney. 
In this my debt I ſeem'd loth to confeſs, 
wo = I ſhunn'd beboldingneſs. Domne. 
OL. I. 


B E I 


2. Not upon equal terms, Beno'oy. . /. [from behoowe.] That which behoves ; that 


which 1s advantageous; profit ; advantage. 


Her majeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, for her o 
behoof,, and for the good of the C Spenſer, 
No mean — 2 8 
To your behoof : if I that region loft, 
All uſurpation thence expell'd, reduce T 
To her original darkneſs, and your ſway. Mito: 


Wer't thou ſome ſtar, which, from the ruin'd roof 

Of ſhak'd Olympus, by miſchance didſt fall; 

Which careful Jove, in nature's true behoof, : 

Took up, and in fit place did reinſtate. Ailton 

Becauſe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, Ip 
ſudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no {ti + 
ſtopples made for the ears. 18005 

It would be of no behcof, for the ſettling of governme 
leſs there were a way taught, how to know the perſon to- 
belonged this power and dominion. Leet. 

To BEHO'OVE. 2. . [behopan, Saxon ; it is , To 
be ft ; to be meet; either with reſpect :o duwy, nc 0c, 
or convenience. It is uſed only imperſonall; / 

For better examination of their quality, i b 
foundation and root, the higheſt wellipring a tam: of 
them, to be diſcovered. 

He did fo prudently temper his paſſions. + ' 
made him wanting in the offices of life, wh; 
became him to perform. 

But ſhould you lure the monarch e 

Bebo bes you then to ply your finuii 47 

Beno'overuL. adj. [trom behoof.| 


advantageous. This word is fomewhi: + 51 

It is very 6. hooweful in this country of Ire 
are waſte deſerts full of graſs, that the ſame Ee 
down. 


Laws are many times full of imperfections; and | 
is ſuppoſed beloowejul unto men, proveth oftentimes mo 
cious. Ho. 
Madam, we have culled ſuch neceſſaries 

As are behooweful for our ſtate to-morrow. S babe 
It may be moſt behooweful for princes, in matters of racc, 
to tranſact the ſame publickly : ſo it is as requiſite, in matters of 
judgment, puniſhment, and cenſure, that the ſame be tranſactud 
privately. Clarend?17. 
Bero'overFULLY. adv. [from behooweful.] Profitably ; ul. - 
fully. 
Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, and that 9 
more behoowefully import the reformation. Sener. 
Be nor. [preterite, as it ſeems, of behight, to promiſe.) 
With ſharp intended ſting fo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ftricken dcad, 
Ne living wight would have him life behor. 
Be'1xG. particip. [from be.] 
Thoſe, who have their hope in another life, look upon 
themſelves as heing on their paſſage through this. Attervary. 
BRING. 2 /. [from be.] 1. Exiſtence; oppoled to noven - 
tity. 2. A particular ſtate or condition. 3. The perſon 
exiſting. 
(1.) Of him all things have both received their frſt 647722, 


Fairy Nrecn. 


and their continuance to be that which they are. Hooker, 
Yet is not God the author of her ill, 
Though author of her being, and being there. Dawes. 


AU There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuked. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
T ee, Father, firſt they ſung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 
Eternal king ! Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of light ! Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft, 
Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, raiſing us from 
nothing to be an excellent creation. Taylor's Guide tr Devotion. 
Conſider every thing as not yet in Leung; then examine, if it 
mult needs have been at all, or what other ways it might have 


been. 2 a Bentley, 
(2.) Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden. 


E e 


| VS B E L 
The that now 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 


From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits now; Stood Open wide, belching outrageous flame 
Or who could ſuffer Hung here below ? Pobe. Far into chaos, ſince the fiend paſs d thro , Miltos;. 
As now vour own, our being were of old, Rough as their ſavage lords who rang'd the wood, 
And once inclos'd in woman's beauteons mould, Pope. And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. Dryden. 
(3-) Ah, far, yet falſe; ah, being form'd to cheat, There belcht the mingl'd ſtreams of wind and blood, 
By teeming kindnets, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden. And human fleſh, his indigeſted food. Pope's Odvſſey, 
It is folly to teck the approbation of any being, belides the When I an am'rous kiſs deſign d, 
ſuprerre ; becauſe no other being can make a right judgment of I belch'4 an hurricane of wind. Swift, 
its, and becauſe we can procure no conſiderable advantage from BrLcn. . 8 [from the verb.] 1. The act of eructation 
the a pprobation of any other being. Addifen, Shectator. 2. A cant term for malt liquor. ; 


BVG. count. from be.) Since. Di. (2.) A ſudden reformation would follow, among all forts of 
Pe ir £0. A phraſe of anticipation, /uppo/e it be ſo ; or of people; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 
bermiſhon, lb it be jo. | BELD AM. 2. [belle dame, which, in old French, ſigniſied 


I 


ak My gracious duke, probably an old woman, as belle age, old age.) 1. An 
Frt / the will not here, before your grace, old woman; generally a term of contempt, marking he 
erbt to marry with Demetrius ; : laſt degree of old age, with all its faults and milcries, 
i beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakeſ®. 2. A hag. 
vo VELA BUU®, v. a. [from be and labour.] To beat; to (1.) Then ſing of ſecret things that came to paſs, 
thump : a word in low ſpeech. When be/4dam Nature in her pros was. | Million, 
What ſeveral madneſſes in men appear, (2.) Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly ?— 
Orcites runs from fancy'd furies here ; — Have I not reaſon, beldams, as you are ? 
Ajax belaZours there an harmleis ox, Saucy and overbold ? Shakeſp. Mace, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dr, den. The reſty fieve wagg' d ne er the more ; 
W — on voagy * 3 1 920i ] weep for woe, the telty beldam ſwore. Dryer, 
ith his own ſtaff, his peaceful neighbour, Savift, 7. y 1 ; 7 
Je Beia'ce, v. a. [Sea term.] To faiten ; as to belace a To os AGUER. v. 4. e ahys Dutch.) To beſiege 5 
rope Die., to block up a place; to lie before a town, 


Their buſineſs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and tlie 
Latins. Dryden's Da Frei y, 

Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move: 

Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 


BE LAMIE. z. , [tel amis, Fr.] A friend; an intimate. 
This word is out of uſe. 

Wiſe Socrates 

Pour'd out his life, and laſt philoſophy, 


: To the fair Critias, his dear cit belamie. F, airy Queen. To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryden. 
Be Luo. . . [bel amour, Fr.] Gallant ; conſort; para- Ber g/acutrtR. x. /. [from beleaguer.) One that befteges 
mour : 06btolete. a place, 


Lo, lo, how brave ſhe decks her bounteous bow'r 


"4 7 . . . * . 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, | To BELEz. v. o. [a term in navigation.] To place in a 


Therein to ſhroud her ſumptuous belamour. Fairy Queen. direction unſuitable to the wind. 
Ba (TED. adj. [from be and late.] Benighted ; out of BELEZUNIT ES. 2. J. [from 629-, a dart or arrow, becauſe 
doors late at night. of 1ts reſemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, 
Fury elves, or hnger-ſtone, of a whitiſh and ſometimes a gold cclour. 


Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt fide, 


Or fountam, ſome belated peaſant ſees, Bert FLOWER, 2. / [from belle and floxwer, becauſe of the 
or dreams he ſees. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. ſhape of its flower; in Latin campanulg.] A plant. 

Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks There is a vaſt number of the ſpecies of this plant. 1. The 
Belated, ſeems on watch to lie. Savi/t. talleſt pyramidal beffloxwer. 2. The blue peach-leav'd belflouer, 


1 . 5 3. The white peach-leav'd Lelſlonvder. 4. Garden belfocber, 
[0 BELA Y. v. @. (from be and lay 3 as, to waylay, to lie Sith oblong 1 and LP commonly called 4. 
in Wan, t9 lay wait for.] rt. To block up ; to ſtop the pop, 5- Canary be/floauer, with orrach leaves and a tuberoſe 
paſlage. 2. To place in ambuſh. root. 6. Blue be/flower, with edible roots, commonly called 
(1.) The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay, ramftions. 7. Venus looking-glaſs be/floxver, &c. Miller. 
ndl tpur their [moaking ſteeds to crols their way, = Dryden. BeLTO UNDER. 2. J from bell and found.) He whoſe trade 

( 2.) Gainſt ſuch ſtrong caltles needeth greater might, +: i is found or call bets. 


| Than thoſe ſmalt forces ye were wont des. Spenſer. Thoſe that make recorders know this, and likewiſe bel/cunders 
Te BeLAY a rope. [Sea term.] To ſplice; to mend a rope, in fitting the tune of their bells. Baces, 


by lay ing one end over another. © Bu'ieny, / [ Beffroy, in French, is a tower; which was 
To BELCH. v. „ [belcan, Saxon.] 1. Fo eject the wind perhaps the true word, till thoſe, who knew not its origi- 
tram the ſtomach ; to eruct. 2. To iſſue out, as by nal, corrupted it to belfry, becauſe bells were in it.] The 

eructation. _ | place where the bells are rung. 
(1.) The waters boil, and, belcf ins from below, Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the bey; that is 


Blick ſands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryden. curiouſly painted before, and will make a figure. Gay. 
The ſymptoms are, a ſour ſmell in their feces, belchinss, and 


; / 77 Tg 

vGiitcnnons of the bowels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. Barga 4 " M 4 [Selle egard, Pr.] A oft glance Sor kind 
(2.) A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn d, "or : 4 Se * WOW wholly dituied, 
On which with belchiag flames Chimera burn'd. Dryden. Un 2 * ax lat, 

Be: X ; ) er even brows, 
7; Bren. V. 4. r 9 throw out from the ſtomach to eject Working be/gards, and amorous retreats. Fairy Queen. 
mom an) holow place. It is a word implying coarſeneſs ; To Buir's. „. 4. [from be and he.) 1. To ares 4 
. all e and we all but food; 10 telgn ; to mimick. 2. To give the lie to; to charge 
They cut us hungerly, and, "when they're full, with falſehood. 3. To calumniate ; to raiſe falſe reports 
They beich us. P Shakefp. of any man. 4. To give a falſe repreſentation of any 
The bitternels of it I now belch from my heart. Shaheſp. _ 5. To fill with lies. This ſeems to be its mean- 

Immediate in a flame, ing here. 

But ſoon obſc ur d with ſmoke, all hexw'n appear d, | (1.) Which durſt, with horſes hoofs that beat the ground, 
From thoſe deep-throated engines Scic h d. Milton, And marual brats, lie the thunder's ſound. Dryden, 


B E L : 

The, of man, and imitated beaſt 
The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien bee. 

(2.) Sure there is none but fears a future tate ; 
And when the moſt obdurate ſwear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts belle their boaſtful tongues. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, 

At night aſtronomers agree, 
The evening has the day bed, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


And Phillis is ſome forty- three. Prior. 
(3.) Thou doſt belie him, Piercy, thou belieft him: 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Uncle, for heav'n's ſake, comfortable words. — 
Shakeſp. 


Dryden Aneid. 


 — Should I do fo, I ſhould belie my thoughts. 
Tuſcan Valerns by force o'ercame, 

And not 6ely'd his mighty father's name. 

In the diſpute whate'er I faid, 

My heart was by my tungue bely'd; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

How much I argu'd an your fide. 

5. Tis ſlander, whoſe breath 

Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

Berg. 2. [from believe.) 1. Credit given to ſomething 
which we know not of ourſelves, on account of the au- 
thority by which it is delivered, 2. The theological vir- 
tue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths of religion. 
3. Religion; the body of tenets held by the profeſſors of 
taith. 4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. 5. The thing believed ; 
the object of belief. 6. Creed; a form containing the ar- 
ticles of faith. 

(J.) Thoſe comforts that ſhall never ceaſe, 

Future in hope, but preſent in belief.  Witton. 
Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his goſpel, 
commands, threats, and promiſes. Wake. 
(2.) No man can attain þel;er by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth ; for that they neither are ſufficient to give us 2s much 
as the leaſt ſpark of light concerning the very principal myſteries 
ct our faith. | Hooker. 
(3-) In the heat of general perſecution, whereunto chriſtian 
bclief was ſubje& upon the firſt promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the ſufferings of martyrs. Hooker. 

(4.) He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 
Yet hope would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts belief. Milton. 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that ftates will be 
—_ their — and obſervance of treaties. Tem le. 
5.) Superſtitious prophecies are not only the belief of tools 
but the talk — of wile men. , _ Bacox. 

BrlUEVABLE. adj. [rom believe.) Credible ; that which 
may be credited or believed. 

's BELIEVE. 9. a. [zelypan, Saxon.] 1. To credit upon 
tne authority of another, or from ſome other reaſon than 
our perſonal knowledge. 2. To put confidence in the ve- 
2 of any one. 

1.) Adherence to a propoſition, which they are perſuaded 

but do not know to be ws hs not ſeeing, but | aa Locke. 
Ten thouſand things there are, which we believe merel upon 
the authority or credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 
wem. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) The people may hear when I ſpeak with thee, and beliewe 
hee for ever, Exodus. 

„ Bertevg. v. 2. 1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any 
Ving 4 To exerciſe the theological virtue of faith. 
my * particle in; to hold as an object of faith. 
| iu the particle pn; to truſt ; to place full confidence 

2 wa reſt 7 wa faith. 5. I believe, is ſometimes 
das a way of ſli f 

Ga. y Shtly noting ſome want of certainty or 

4 { 5) They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, 

— of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, 

ach appeared unto thee, Geneſis. 
8 a Now God be prais'd, that, to believing ſouls, 

2 b in comfort in deſpair. Shakeſp. 
ack the heart man believeth unto righteouſneſs, and with 
uth conteſſion is made unto ſalvation. Romans. 


Prior. 


Betr'ever. . J. [from believe. ] 


force to work belief, and to fave believers ? 


BerLrke. adv. [from lie, as by likelihoed.] 


B E L 
(3.) Believe in the Lord your God, ſo ſhall you be eſtabliſhed. 


2 (hon. 
(4.) To them gave he power to become the ſons of God, 
even to them that believe an his name. Fobn. 
(5.) Though they are, I believe, as high as moſt Reepies in 
England, yet a perſon, in his drink, fell down, without any 
other hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addiſun on IL. 
1. He that believes, or 
gives credit. 2. A profeſſor of chriſtianity. 
(r.) Diſcipline began to enter into conflict with churches, 
which, in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker. 
(2.) Infidels themſelves did diſcern in matters of life, when 
believers did well, when otherwiſe. Hooker. 
If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how ſhould he 
which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itſelf, is of no 
Flocker. 
Myſteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerſal body of true betzewers, 
from the days of the apoſtles, and will be to the reſurrection; 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againit them. Swwrft. 


BeL1evincLyY. adv. [from To believe.) Alter a believing 


manner. 

1. Probably ; 

likely; perhaps. 2. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe of 

irony ; as, It may be ſuppoſed. 
(1.) There came out of the ſame woods a horrible foul bear, 

which fearing, belite, while the lion was preſent, came furi- 


ouſly towards the | ary where I was. Sidney. 
Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remiſs in my office, awa- 
kens me with this unwonted putting on. Shakeſ/. 


Joſephus affirmeth, that one of them remained in his time ; 
meaning, belike, ſome ruin or foundation thereof. Raleigh. 
(z.) We think, belike, that he will accept what the meaneſt 
of them would diſdain. Hooker. 
God appointed the ſea to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becauſe they were ſo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for elſe, be/ike, it the fea had been large enough, 
we might have gone a fiſhing for elephants. Brerewcod on Lang. 


BEL1'vs. adv. [bilive, Sax. probably from bi and lie, in 


the ſenſe of vivacity ; ſpeed ; quickneſs.] Speedily ; 
quickly : a word out of ule. 
By that fame way the direful d-mes to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood, 


And down to Pluto's houſe are come be/rve. Fairy Queer. 


BELL. #. /. [bel, Saxon; ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to come 


from pelvis, Lat. a baſin. See BALL. ] 1. A veſtel, or 
hollow body of caſt metal, formed to make a noi.e by tire 
act of a clapper, hammer, or ſome other inſtrument 
ſtriking againit it. Balli are in the towers of churches, to 
call the congregation together. 2. It is uſed for any thing 
in the form of a bell, as the cups of flowers 3. A ſmall 
hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it a 
ſolid ball; which, when it is ſhaken, by bounding again! 
tne ſides, gives a ſound. 4. To bear the bell. Io be the 
firſt ; from the wether, that carries a Sell among the 
ſheep, or the firlt horſe of a drove that has &4://s on his 
collar. 5 To Sate the bellt. A phraſe, in Shakeſpeare, 
taken from the bells of -a hawk 


(1.) Your flock aſſembled by the Hel, 
Encircled you to hear with rey'rence. Sate. 
— Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 
And hid the merry bells ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. bakeſp. 


Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and five bel!; 
one hundred and twenty. Holder s Elements of Sec. 
He has no one neceſſary attention to any thing, but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a-day. Adaiſon, Spectator. 


(2.) Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I, 
In a cowſlip's bell lie. Shakef. Temf eft. 


The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 
In ſummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells to ſuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 
(3.) As the ox hath his yoke, the horſe his curb, and the 
faulcon his bells, fo hath man his deſirese Shakeſp. A. you like it. 
(4-) The Italians have carried away the bell from all other 
nations, as may appear both by their books and works. Hakerwi!l. 
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( 5.) Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, If human actions were not to be judged, men would have no 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, adyantange over beaſts. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
Dares {tir a wing, if Warwick fakes bis bells. Shakeſp. lite woul be the belt. Atterbury. 
BELLV. n. J [balg, Dutch; bel, Bola, Welch.) 1. That 


To BELL. wv. n. (trom the noun.] To grow in buds or ' 
flowers, in the form of a bell. part of the human body which reaches from the breaſt to 
Flops, in the beginning of Auguſt, bell, and are ſometimes the thighs, containing the bowels, 2. In beaſts, it is uſed, 
ripe, Mortimer. in general, for that part of the body next the ground, 2. 
BILBAO. adj. {from bell and faſbion.] Having The womb: in this ſenſe, it is commonly uſed ludicrouſl; 
it or familiarly. 4. hat part of man which requires food, 


the ferm of a bell; campanitorm. 
The thorn apple rites with a ſtrong round ſtalk, having large in oppoſition to the back, or that which demands clothes, 


Mortimer. 5. The part of any thing that ſwells aut into a larger capa- 


bell-faj5ioned flowers at the joints. 
B:LLe. ./ [ beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. city. 6. Any place in which ſomething is incloſed. 
—— What motive could compel (1.) - The body's members 
A weli-bred lord t aſſault a gentle belle ? Rebell d inſt the belly ; thus accus'd it — 
| Tike a gulf it did remain, 


O ſav, what ſtranger cauſe yet unexplor'd, That only 

Cold make a gentle belie reject a lord ? Po! F. Still cupboarding the viand, never bearin 
BELLES LETTRES. 3. J. [Fr.] Polite literature. It has no Like eee ww a a... b Shakeſp. 
(2.) And the Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, Upon thy belly ſhit 


Angulur. 
The exactpeſs of the other, is to admit of ſomething like diſ- thou go, and duſt thalt thou eat all the days of thy lite. Gene/;. 
(3-) I ſhall anſwer that better, than E can the getting up of 


courſe, eſpecially in what regards the belles lettres. Tatier. 
Be LLIBONE. z. J. [from be//us, beautiful, and bonus, good, the negro's belly : the Moor is with child by you. Shakeſ;. 
The ſecret is grown too big for the pretence, lize Mrs, Primly's 


Lat. bile & bonne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in 
beauty and goodneſs. A word now out of ule. big bel. a 1 Congreze, 
Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 4.) They were content with a licentious life, wherein they 
Such a bellibone, 2 might $1! their bellies by ſpoil, rather tian by labour. Hay u. 
And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot Whole gol is their belly. : PE. 
To bear ſuch a one. Spenſer . He that ſows his grain upon marble, will have many a hun- 
gry belly before harveit. Arbuthnot. 


BTL I 5 T. . 's : 
NE adj. ¶belliger, Lat.] Waging war. Dick. (5) Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the bottle, 
27 which is eaty to be taken hold of; and, after the be/ly, which is 


BE L LING. v. /- A hunting term, ſpoke of a roe, when ſhe hard to graip. Bacen. 
makes a noiſe in rutting time. Di. An Iriſh harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the ſtrings, 
BrtiieoTExT, ad. belli potent, Lat.] Puiſſant; mighty in but at the end of the ſtrings. Bacon, 
war. Di. (5.) Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardſt my voice, 

? Jona“ 


To Be&'Liow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 1. To make a noiſe as fel 
a buil. 2. To make any violent outcry. 3. To vocife- ToBe'LLY, 2 [from the * is weil into a larger 
ate * "X capacity; to hang out; to bulge out. 
rute; toclamour. In this ſenſe it is a word of contempt. Thus by degrars. day waſtes, Zane ends te: rife, 


4. To roar as the lea in a ſtorm; or as the wind; to make For bellying earth, Kill riſing up, denies 
; . . - 5 5 DO 

any continued noiſe, that may cauſe en.. Their light a paſſage, and confines our eyes. Creech's Maul.. 
(1.) Jupiter became a bull, and bel/unv d ; the green Neptune The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the ſail, 

a un, 2nd bleated, Shakeſp. The bel/ying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryden. 


What bull dares be//ow, or what ſheep dares bleat Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the plain, 


Withm the lion's den? Dryder. Hcav'n bellies downwards, and deicends in rain. Ded. 
P thy progeny. Dryden. op 0 Gale parts, Hope they nort6 crnncd 
(2.) He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, a v e Pa 3 : 7 

Air | Sbaleſſ. NELLYACHE [from belly and ache.] The cclick ; or pain 
(3.) The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep throat, in the bowels. 

Would bellow out a laugh in a baſe note. Dryden. BeE'LLYBOUND. adi. [from Lelly and bund] Diſeaſed, fo as 

This gentleman is e ee to roar and bellow ſo terribly to be coſtive, and ſhrunk in the belly. : 

_ 82228 he heard a dread ſound, Tatler. BELLY-FRETTING. x. . Leen belly and fret. ] I. (With 
Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. Spen/. furiers.) The chafing eh horie's belly with the 2 
The riſing rivers float the nether ground; 2. A great pain in a horſe's belly cauſed by worms. Die : 
And rocks the bel/caving voice of 2 ſeas rebound. Dryd. BE'LLYFUL. x. /. [from bel!y and full.] 1. As much food 
as hils the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 2. It is often 


Bze'r.tows. 2. /. [bilts, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from f 
bellies, the wind being contained in the hollow, or ei uſed ludicrouſly for more than enough; thus, King James 
It has no /ongular ; for we uſually fay, a pair of belloxes ; told his ſun that he would have his Sellxful of parliamen- 


but Dryden has uſed belloxws as a fingular.) 1. The in- fary impeachments. 
trument uſed to blow the fire. 2. In the quoted pal- BE'LLyYGon. x. /. [from belly and ged.] A glutton; one 


lage, it is Srgular. who makes a god of his belly. : 
(r.) Since ſi-hs into my inward furnace turned, What infinite waſte they made this way, the only ſtcry 0: 
For belt fe rve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. Apicius, a famous bel/yzod, may ſuffice to ſhew. Hakexwill. 
One, with great bellows, gather d filling air, Be'LLY-PINCHED. adj. [from belly and pinch.) Starved. 
And, with fore'd wind, the fuel did enflame. Fairy Queen. This night, herein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 
T he ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, The lion, and the be/ly-pinched wolf, ; 
While the lung'd bellows hiſſing fire provoke. Dryden. Keep their furr dry; unbonnetted he runs. Shafefr- 
The lungs, as be/l52vs, ſupply a force of breath; and the a/- B=&'LLYROLL. 2. / [from belly and roll.} A roll ſo called, 


tera arteria is as the noſe of bellbaus, to collect and convey the as it ſeems, from entering into the hollows, : 
Holler. They have two ſmall harrows that they clap on each fide cf 


breath. 
(2.) Thou neither, like a be!loxvs, ſwell'ſt thy face, the ridge, And fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs with a bellyrall, that goes between the ridges, when they haue 


Of melting ore. Dryden. ſown it. CEO Mortimer. 
Be'LLUINE. adj. belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtly; belongirg to a BELLY-TIu BER. 2. /. [from Zelly and timber.] Food ; 
beaſt ; ſavage ; brutal. materials to ſupport the belly. 


B E L. 
Where be/ly-timber, above — 
Or under, was not to be found. | Hudibras. 
'Che ſtrength of every other member ; 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 


Bi'lLLy-workw. 2. , [from belly and worm.-] A worm that 
breeds in the belly. : 
Be LMax. =. . [from bell and man.) He whoſe buſineſs it 

is to proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention 
by ringing his bell. 
It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal belman 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. 
Where Titian's glowing paint the canvas warm'd, 
Now hangs the 5elman's ſong, and paſted here 
The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gay. 
The h umu of each pariſh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paſt twelve o'clock. Swift. 
Pr 'LMETAL, ./ [from bell and metal.) The metal of 
which bells are made ; being a mixture of five parts copper 
with one of pewter. | 
Belmet.al has copper one thouſand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, braſs one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Bacon. 
Colours which ariſe on be/metal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles, are 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton. 
Beo. v. a. [from be and lock. } To faſten, as with 
a lock. 
This is the hand, with which a vow'd contract 
Was faſt belock'd in thine. Shakeſp. 
Ru LOMANCY. #. /. [from fix@- and Hadi] Belomancy, 
or divination by arrows, hath been in requeſt with Scy- 
thians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks of 
Algier. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
7; Buio'nG, v. n. [belangen, Dutch.) 1. To be the pro- 
perty of. 2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 3. To 
adhere, or be appendent to. 4. To have relation to. 5. 
To be the quality or attributes of. 6. Lo be referred to; 
to relate to. 


Shahkeſp. 


(1.) To light on a part of a field belonging to Boaz. Ruth. 
(2.) There is no need of ſuch redreſs ; 
Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakeſ*. 


1 he declaration of theſe latent philoſophers belongs to another 


paper. | Boyle. 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongs. Dryden. 
(3.) He went into a deſart belonging to Bethſaida. Lute. 
(4.) To whem belonrzeft thou ? whence art thou? 1 Sam. 


(5.) The faculties belonring to the ſupreme ſpirit, are unli- 
mited and boundleſs, fitted and deiigned for infinite objects. 
| Cheyne. 

(6.) He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 1 Cor. 


rt OVH. participle. [from belowe, derived of we. It is 
obſervable, that though the participle be of very frequent 
uſe, the verb is ſeldom or never admitted; as we ſay, you 
are much beloved by me, but not, I belowve you.] Belov- 


ed; dear. 
I think, it is not meet, 
Mark Anthony, fo well below'd of Cæſar, 
Should outlive Cæſar. 
In likeneſs of a dove 
The Spirit deſcended, while the father's voice. 
From heav'n pronounc'd him his beloved Son. 


2*Lo'w, prep. [from be and low.] 
8 high. 2. Inferiour in dignity. 
ence. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 
1. Under in place; not 


3. Inferiour in excel- 
4. Unworthy of; unbefitting. 


(1.) For all &” the moon I would not leap. Shadeſp. 
He'll beat Aufidius' head belodo his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakeſ7. 


(2.) The noble Venetians think themſelves equal at leaſt to the 


tieCtors of the empire, and but one degree be/ow kings. Aadiſen. 


(J.) His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much below his Ma- 


nilius, as the fields are below the ſtars. Felton. 
(J.) Tis much blog me on his throne to fit ; 
But when I do, you ſhall petition it. Dryden. 


B:Lo'w. ado. 


1. In the lower place; in the place neareſt 
the centre, 


2. On earth, in oppoſition to beaver, 3. In 


To Ber yl. 
To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.) To make mad; co 


To Bamo'lL. v. a. [be and meil, from moxiller, Fr.] 
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hell ; in the regions of the dead: oppoſed to heaven and 
earth. 

(.) To men ſtanding below on the ground, thoſe that be on 
the top of Paul's, ſeem much leſs than they are, and cannot be 
known; but, to men above, thoſe below ſeem nothing ſo much 
leſſened, and may be known. Bacon. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the tempeſts and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the obſcuring ef the ſmaller ſtars, is a ſign of 
tempeſt following. Bacon. 

- His ſultry heat infects the ſly ; 
The ground bl is parch'd, the heav*ns above us fry. Dr;d. 
This faid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 


And ſhew'd them all the ſhining fields below. Dryden. 
(2.) And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
For one that's bleſs'd above, immortaliz d below. Smith. 
The faireſt child of Jove, 
Beloww for ever ſought, and bleſs d above. Pricr. 


(3-) The gladſome ghoſts in circling troops attend, 
Delight to hover near; and long to know 


What bus neſs brought him to the realms below). Dryden. 
When ſuf ring faints aloft in beams ſhall gluw, 
And profp'rous traitors gnaſh their teeth below. Tickell 


To BeLo'wT. v. a. [from be and leut, a word of con- 


tempt.] To treat with opprobrious language ; to cali 
names. Obſolete. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that at à 
ſupper, they had not only good cheer, but alſo ſavoury epigrams, 
and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and belowted his 
cook, as an ignorant ſcullion, that never dreſſed him cither epi- 
grams or anagrams. Cumden. 


Belswa'ccGts. ./ A cant word for a whoremaſter. 


You are a charitable be//rvagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you cried out for engines. Dryden. 


BELT. x. , (belt, Sax. haltheus, Lat.] A girdle; a cinc= 


ture in which a ſword, or lome weapon, is commonly 
hung. 
He cannot buckle his diſtemper d cauſe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakeſp. 
Ajax flew himſelf with the ſword given him by Hector, and 
Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 


him by Ajax. South, 
Then ſnatch'd the ſhining ber, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eurytion's artful hands had made. Dryden. 


BeLwe'THER, 7. from bell and weather. } A ſheep which 


leads the flock with a bell on his neck. 
The fox will ſerve my ſheep ta gather, 

And drive to follow after their be{wwether. Spenſer, 

To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle; to be a 
bawd to a behwether. Shale. 

The flock of ſheep and belwether thinking to break into ano- 
ther's paſture, and being to pals over another bridge, juſtled til! 
both fell into the ditch. Herve, 
See BBLIE. 


turn the brain. 
—  —= Making juſt report, 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow, . 


The king hath cauſe to plain. Shakeſ}, 


To Bewmr'rE. v. a. [from be and mire.] To drag, or incum- 


ber in the mire ; to ſoil by paſſing through dirty places, 
Away they rode in homely fort, 
Their journey long, their money thort, 
The loving couple well 5emir'd; 


The horſe and both the riders tir'd. Ko. 


To Br MO av. v. a. [from To men.] To lament; to be- 


wall ; to expreſs ſorrow for. 
He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans, 


Implores their pity, and his p21n bemoars. Dy den. 
he gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeas Cen, 
And blame the miſchiefs that themſelves have done. Addiſon, 


BEMOANER. 2. / [from the verb.] A lamenter; ihe per- 


ſon that laments. 


To BEMO “CR. v. a. [from mock.] To treat with mocks. 


Bemock the modeſt moon. Shakeſp. 
To be- 


craggle; to bemire; to encumber with dirt and mite, 


I 4, vas — oe EET 
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Thou fhovidit have heard in how miry a place, how (he was 
bemoiled, how he left her with the horte upon her. Shae, 
To Brwo'ns Ek, v. a. [from be and monſter] To make 
monſtrous. | 
Tho chang'd, and ſelf-converted thing ! for ſhave 
Bem'nficr not thy feature, ; Shakeſ/. 
Bruulsry). od), [ircm To muſe.] Overcome with muling ; 
Creamins : 2 word of contempt. 
Is tea buten much ben s in beer, 
An wwdln » pectets, arhiming peer? | Fefe. 
BENCH. ». / {berc, Sax. banc, Fr.] 1. A feat, diſtin- 
guiſhed from a feel ty its greater length. 2. A ſeat of 
juftice ; the icat where judges fir. 3. The pe-tons fitting 
on à ler s, the whole bench voted the fame way. 
(1.) The ſeats and ben bes ſhone of 1vory, 
An huadred nymy hs fat tide by tide about. Feuer. 
A'l Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd veric ; 
His lofty numbers, with ſo great a guſt, 
T hey hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt ſe 
But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his caule, 
And broke the benches with their loud applaule, 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 


An4 by a plaver bought, ſupply'd her bread. Dry. 
(2.) To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench ; 
To trip the courſe of law. Shakeſp. 


Cyriac, whole grandũre on the royal bench 
Ot Britich Themis, with no mean applauſe, 
Pronevnc'd, and in his volumes taught our laws, | 
Which othe:s at their bar fo often wrench, Milton. 
Y Fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 
Of publick ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire ; 
While, from both beaches, with redoubled founds, 
Th' applzute of lords and commoners abeunds. | Dryden. 
To BExCH. v. „. [from the noup.] 1. To furnith with 
benches. 2. T's ſcat upon a bench. 
(1.) "Twas bench { with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 


The thick young graſs arole in freſher green. Dryd. 
(2.) His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench", and rear'd to worthip. Shakefþ. 


Be xcHtn. =. [from bench.] Thoſe gentlemen of the 


inus of court are called benchers, who have been readers; 
they being admitted to plead within the bar, are alſo 
called inner barriſters. The benchers, being the ſeniors 
of the houſe, are intruſted with its government and di- 
rection, and out of them is a treaſurer yearly choſen, 
Blount. Chambers. 
1 was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by ſeveral benchers, who are grown 
old with me. Tatler. 


7% BEND. v. a. pret. bena:d, or bent; part. paſſ. bended, 
or bent. beudan, Saxon; Gander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, 
from pandare, Lat. 1. To make crooked ; to crook ; to in- 
flea. 2. 'To direct to a certain point. 3. Io apply to a cer- 
tain purpole ; to intend the mind. 4. To put any 
thing in order tor uſ2; a metaphor taken from bending 
the bow. 5. [io incline. 6. To ſubdue ; to make ſub- 
miſſive: as, war and famine will bend our enemies, 7. 
Zo bend th: brow, To knit the brow ; to frown. 

(„.) The rainbow compatieth the heavens with a glorious 
circle, and the hands of the Moſt High hath beaded it. Eccluſ. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their ſlings around ? 

Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; 

And helas, and ſaiclds, and rattling arms refound, Oryd. 
(2) Octavius and Mark Anthony 

Came deen upon us with a mi.zhty pov er, 


Bending heir expedition tuw'rd Philippi. Shakeſp. 
Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 

And ſtu. t fo often, when thou fitt'ſt alone? Shakeſp. 
Your gracious ey es upon this labour bend. = Farjfrax. 


To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 

Wuhen winds, and ev'ry warring element, 

Diſturb'd our courſe. Dryd. 
Then, with a ruſhing ſound, tl" aſſembly bend, 


o BEN D. v. n. 1. To be incurvated. 2. To lean or jut 


Pexp. =. / [from To bend.) 1. Flexure; incurvation. 


Be'xDABLE, adj. [from bend.) That may be incurvated ; 


BEN DER. 2. from To bend.) 1. The perſon who bends. 


Be'NDw1TH. 2. / An herb. Di. 
BEnE'aPED. adj. [from neap.] A ſhip is faid to be be- 


BENEATH. prep. [ beneodð, Sax. beneden, Dutch.] 1. Un- 
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Diverſe their ſteps ; the rival rout aſ-:end 
The royal dome. Peje. 

( 3.) Men will not bend their wits to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they have been accuttomed, be good or evil. Huh. 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 


Divinely bent to meditation. Shateſp. 
When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to 7 
his mind or thoughts to any publick buſineſs. Tem; le. 
(4.) I'm ſettled, and bend up | 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat, Shakeſp, 
As a fuwler was beading his net, a blackbird aſked him 
what he was doing ? L' Eflran-e 
( 5.) But when to miſchief mortals hend their will, : 
How toon they find fit inſtruments of ill! Pope. 


(7-) Some have been ſeen to bite their pen, ſcratch their 
head, bend their brows, bite their lips, beat the board, and tear 
their paper. Camden, 


over, 3. To reſolve ; to determine: in this ſenſe the 
participle is commonly uſed. 4. To be ſubmillive ; to 
bow. 
(2.) There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully cn the confined deep. Shakeſj. 
(3-) Not fo, for once, indulg'd they ſweep the main, 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 
But, bent on miſchicf, bear the waves before. Dryden. 
While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He's ſti ll teverely bent againſt himſelf ; 
Renouncivg ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe. Addi ſen. 
A ſtate of flavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eagerneſs and obſtinacy. Addijon. 
He is every where bent on inſtruction, and avoids all manner 
of digreſſions. Addijon. 
(4.) The ſons of them that afflicted thee, ſhall come benliug 
unto thee. Iſaiah, 


2. The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a 
ſhip. Sinner. 3. [With heralds.] One of the eight ho- 
nourable ordinaries, containing a fifth when uncharged; 
but when charged, a third part of the eſcutcheon. It is 
made by two lines, drawn thwartways from the dexter 
chief to the ſiniſter baſe point. Harris. 
(1. Tis true, this god did ſhake ; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that ſame eye, whole bend doth awe the world, 

Did loſe its luſtre. Shakeſp. 


that may be inclined. 


2. The inſtrument with which any thing is bent. 
(2.) Theſe bows, being ſomewhat like the long bows in uſe 
amongſt us, were hent only by a man's immediate ſtrength, 
without the help of any bender, or rack, that are uled to others. 
Wilkiis's Mathematical Mapnck. 


neaped, when the water does not flow high enough to 


bring her off the ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. 
oO Dit. 


der; lower in place. 2. Under, as overborn or over- 
whelmed by ſome preſſure. 3. Lower in rank, excel- 
lence, or dignity, 4. Unworthy of; unbeſceming ; not 
equal to. 
(1.) Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir'd, 
He laid beneath him, and to reſt retir'd. Dryden. 
Ages to come might Ormond's picture know; 
And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 
(2.) Our country ſinks beneath the yoke; 


It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
Is added to her wounds. Shakeſ7. 


And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And ſink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden., 
(3-) We have reaſon to be perſuaded, that there are far more 

ſpecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath. Locie. 
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(4.) He will do nothing that is beneath his high ſtation, nor 
omit doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbury, 
gent aT A. adv. 1. In a lower place; under. 2. B:low, 
: oſed to Heaven. ; 
WA destroyed the Amorite before them; I deſtroyed his 
©-gits from above, and his roots from beneath. A uos. 
The earth which you take from beneath, will be barren and 


itful. Mortimer. 
my Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
Leneath. Ex ur. 
Trembling I view the dread abyſs beneath, 
Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of death. Yallen. 


3: '4eDICT. adj. [benedifus, Lit.] Having mild and ſalu- 
brious qualitics : an old phyſical term. 

It is not a ſnall thing won in phyſick, if you can make rhu- 
bub, and other medicines that are benedict, as ſtrong purgers 
a3 thoſe that are not without ſome malignity. Bacin. 

Berkbi'criox. 2. / [benedictio, Lat.] 1. Bleſſing; a 
lecretory pronunciation of happineſs. 2. The advan- 
tage conferred by bleiling. 3. Acknowledgments for 
loffings received; thanks. 4. The form of initituting 
an abbot. 

(1.) A ſow'reign ſhame ſo bows him; his unkindneſs, 

That ſtript her from his benediZion, turn'd her 

Jo foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 


Vo his doghearted daughters. Shaveſp. 
From him will raiſe | 
A mighty nation ; and upon him ſhow'r 
His benedifion ſo, that, in his ſeed, 
All nations ſhall be bleſt. Milton. 


(2.) Proſperity is the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament ; adver- 
lity is the bleſſing of the New ; which carrieth the greater bene- 


{+on, and the clearer revelation of God's fayour. Bacon. 
; Could he lefs expect 
Than glory and benedifion, that is, thanks? Milton. 


Such ingenious and induſtrious perſons are delighted in ſearch- 
g out natural rarities; reflecting upon the Creator of them his 
au praiſes and benedifions. Rap. 

. What conſecration is to a wing. that benedictian is to 

in abbot; but in a different way: for a biſhop is not properly 
ch, till conſecration: but an abbot, being elected and con- 
ned, is properly ſuch before benedi fron. AyhiFe. 

v "tFACT!ON. . . (from Fenzfacio, Lat.] 1. The act 
"t conferring a benefit. 2. The benefit conferred ; which 
i the more uſual ſenſe. 

(2.) One part of the benefa7ons, was the expreſſion of a ge- 
kerous anch grateful mind. Atterb. 
vixtFACTO!, . . [from benefacio, Lat.] He that con- 

ga benefit; frequently he that contributes to ſome pub- 


ne perſon benefited. 
_ Then ſwell with pride, and mult be titled gods, 
Great benefators of mankind, deliverers, 
Worſhipp'd with temple, prieſt, and ſacrifice. M-1ton. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the baie- 
ceſs not to acknowledge his hene fader. Did. 
cannot but look upon the writer as my benefuctor, if he 
"-nveys to me an improvement of my underſtanding. Addiſor. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benejattor, mult needs be a 
„damon enemy to mankind, | Swift. 
"*XTPA'CTRESS, #. , [from benefactor.] A woman who 
conters a benefit. 


tick. 2. J [from beneficium, Lat Advantage con- 
red on another. This word is generally taken for all 


"cl: ltaſtical livings, be they dignities or others. Convel. 
nd of the prieft eftſoons gan to enquire, 
How to a benefice he might aſpire. Spenſer. 
Much to himſelf he thought, but little ſpoke, 
| Ang, undepriv'd, his berefice fo. fook. Dryden. 


* *EYICED. adj. [from berefice.] Poſſeſſed of a benefice, 
or church preferment. 


ne uſual rate between the beneficed man and the religious 
(4.190, was one moiety of the benetice. Aylife. 


"*EPICENCE.. 2. . [from beneficent.) The practice of To BSGETIT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


wing good; active goodneſs. 


BEXETICIATI. adj. from lenefcium, Lat.] 


Benter'cialnegss. 


BeN EHF“ cIAAY. 2. / 


B EN 
You could not extend your beneficencs to ſo many perſons ; 


yet you have loſt as few days as Aurelius. Dm der. 
Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miſeries of 
our brethren. Roger 2, 


Bexe'ercenrt. adj. [from beneficus, beneficentior, Lat.] Kird; 


doing good. It differs from benign, as the act from the 
diſpoſition ; beneficence being kindneſs, or benignity, ex- 
erted in action. 
Such a creature could not have his originatign from any leſs 
than the moſt wiſe and b-neficent being, the great God. Hale. 
But Phoebus, thou, to man bereficent, : 
Delight' in building cities. Prior. 
1. Advanta- 
geous; conferring benefits; profitable ; uſeful : with 10 
before the perſon benefitted. 2. Helpful ; medicinal, 
(1.) Not any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all 
things for him, to ſhew henefice and grace in them. Hooker. 
This ſuppoſition grants the opinion to conduce to order in the 
world, conſequently to be very beneficial to mankind, 77ʃlU / 
The war, which would have been mott beneji-zal to us, and 
deſtructive to the enemy, was neglected. Swift. 
Are the preſent revolutions in circular otbs, more bengficiat 
than the other would be ? Bentley, 
(2.) In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſeaſe, any deobſtruent, 


without much acrimony, 1s beneficial. - Arbuthn. 
BexeFr'cial. . /. An old word for a benefice. 
For that the ground work is, and end ot all, 
How to obtain a benefici l. S enſer, 


BexerFr'ciaLLY. adv. [from beneficial.) Advantagevully ; 


profitably ; helpfully. 

1. J. [from beneficial.] Ulefalne'5 3 

profit; helpfulneſs. 
Though the knowledge of theſe objects be commendable for 

their contentation and curioſity, yet they do not commend their 

knowledge to us, upon the account of their uſcfulneſs and be- 


neficialneſs. Hale 


B:ntri'iclany. adj, [from benefice.] Holding ſomething 


in ſubordination to another; having a dependent and ſe- 
condary poſleſſi »n, without fovereign power. 

The duke cf Parma was tempted by no lels promiſe, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the ſeignory in chief cf the pope. Baco 1. 
He that is in poſſeſſion of a bene- 
ke. 

A benefice is either ſaid to be a benefice with the cure of ſouls, 
or otherwiie. In the firſt caſe, if it be annexed to another be- 
neßce, tae beneficiary is obliged to ſerve the pariſh church in his 
on proper perion, lige. 


a Apts a ; . BENEF TF „/ [ben-fieiur, Lat.) 1. A kindneſs; a favour 
charity: it is uſed with of; bur oftener with 79, before 2 , ) 


conferred ; an att of love. 
3 In law. 
(r. When noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms. Shakeſ*, 
Bleſs th: Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his benefits. 


2. Advantage; profit ; uſe. 


Pſalms. 
Offer'd life 
Neglect not, and the bereft einbrace 
By faith, not void of works. Milton. 


(2.) The creature abateth bis ſtrength for the b2nzfit of ſuch 
as put their truſt in thee. | Wiſdom. 

3.) Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, 
whea a prieſt, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony be- 
fore a ſecular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be 
delivered to his ordinary, to purge hlimſelf of the offence ob- 
jected to him: and this might be done in cale of murder. 
The ancient law, in this point of clergy, is much altered; for 
clerks are no more delivered to their crdinaries to be purged, but 
row every man, though not within orders, is put to read at the 
bar, being found gwity, and convicted of ſach fclony as this 
benefit is granted for; and {o burnt in the hand, and ſet free 
for the firſt time, if the ordinary's commiſſioner, or deputy, 
Randing by, do ſay, Legit wt clericus; or, otherwiſe, ſuffereth 
death for his tranſgreſſion. Convel, 


To do gocd to ; 
to advantage. 


B EN 


— What cow. I mean to hold, 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shakeſ'. 
He was ſo tar from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 


To BENETI T. wv. =, To gain advantage; to make im- 


provement. go 
To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I ſhall ſpare. Milton. 


Bene wer. ad. [See NEurr.] Named; marked cut: 
an obſolete word. 
Much greater gifts for guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Than kid or collect, which I thee benempt ; 
Then up, I (ay. Spenſer. 
To BeNt'r. S. a. [from ner.] To enſnare ; to ſurround as 
with toils. 
Being this 5enetted round with villains, 
Er: I could mark the prologue, to my bane 
They had begun the play. Shakefp. 
Bexe'voLExCE. 2. J [benevolentia, Lat.] 1. Diſpoſition 
to do good; kindneſs ; charity; good will. 2. The good 
done; the charity given. 3. A kind of tax. 
(.) Graſp the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and ſenſe, 
In one cloſe ſyſtem of benevolence. e.. 
(3.) This tax, called a benewolence, was deviſed by Edward 
IV. tor which he ſuſtained much envy, It was aboliſhed by 
Richard III. Bacon. 
BEeNEVOLE NT. adj. [benevolens, benewolentia, Lat.] Kind; 
having good will, or kind inclinations. 


hou good old man, henewolent as wile, Poje. 
- Nature all 
Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Thomſon. 


BeNHVvoLENTN ESS. 2. / The faine with benevolence. 
BewGa'l.. n./. [from Bengal in he Eaſt Indies] A tort of 
thin ſlight ſtuff, made of ſiik and hair, for womens appa- 
rel, 
Be'njamir, nu. / A plant. 
Be'njaminx. z. J. A gum. See Bewzors, | 
To Beni'GhT. v. a. | from night.] 1. To involve in 
darkneſs ; to darken ; to ſhrowd with the ſhades of night. 
2. To ſurprize with the coming on of night. 3. To de- 
bar from intellectual light; to cloud with ignorance. 
(1.) He that has light within his oven clear breaſt 
May fit i th' center, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts, 
Bentybted walks under the mid-day fun ; 


Himſelf is his own dungeon. ; Milton. 
Thoſe bright ſtars that did adorn our hemiſphere, as thoſe 
lark ſhades that did benight it, vaniſh. Boyle. 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves on high, 
The clouds look heavy, and 6erz2ht the ſky. Garth, 


The miſerable race of men, that live 
Bem ;hte{ halt the year, benum::r'd with froſts 
Under the polar Fear. Philips. 
(2.) Being beni bted, the fight of a candle I ſaw a good way 
off, directed me to a young ſhepherd's houſe. Sidney. 
Here ſome benighted angel, in his way, 
Might eaſe his wings; and, ſeeing heav'n appear 
In its beſt work of mercy, think it there. Dryden. 
(3-) But what ſo long in vain, and yet unknown 
By pocr mankind's benz hted wit, is fought, 
Shall in this age to Britain firſt be ſhown. Dryden. 
BENIGN. adj. [ benignus, Lat. It is pronounced without 
the g, 28 it written benzne ; but the g is preſerved in 
benignity. ) 1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually 
good. Sze Bexzricent, 2. Wholeſome; not ma- 
lignant. | 
(1.) This turn hath made amends! Thou haſt fulfill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign! 


Giver of all things fair. Milton. 
So thall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 
c owe more to Heav'n than to the word, 
The wiſh'd return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 


What Heav'n beltows upon the earth, in kind influences and 
benign aipeCts, is paid it back in ſacrifice and adoration. South. 


jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbuthn. 


B E N 
They who delight in the ſuffering of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compaſſionate or benign. 1 


Diff rent are thy names, 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. Prior, 

(2.) Theſe (alts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy per- 
ſons ; but, in others, retain their original qualities, which the 
diſcover in cachexes. Ar butbnot. 


BEN,,“LVN Diſcaſe, is when all the uſual ſymptoms appear in 


the ſmall-pox, or any acute diſeaſe, favourably, and with. 
out any in regularities, dr unexpected changes. Quincy. 


Beni'GxiTY. 2. /. [trom benign. ] 1. Graciouſneſs ; good- 


neſs, 2. Actual kindneſs. 3. Salubrity ; wholeſome 
quality ; friendlineſs to vital nature, 
(r.) It is true that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his 


benignty co-operate to their converſions. Brown, 
Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South. 
(2.) He which uſetk the benefit of any ſpecial benignity may 
enjoy it with good conſcience. Hooker. 
The king was defirous to eſtabliſh peace rather by benignity 
than blood. Hayward. 


(3-) Bones receive a quicker 8982 in ſanguine than 
in cholerick bodies, by reafon of the benigmity of the ſerum, 
which ſendeth out better matter for a callus. Wiſeman. 


Bexr'cxnLY. adv. {from benign, ] Favourably ; kindly ; 


graciouſly, 

'Tis amazement more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move ; 
If leſs ſplendour wait on thine, 
Yet they ſo benign/y ſhine, 

I would turn my dazled fight 


To behold their milder _ Waller, 
Oh truly good, and truly great ? 
For glorious as he roſe, bentznly ſo he ſet. Prior. 


Be'ni50N. 2. [benir, to bleſs; benifſens, Fr.] Bleiling ; 


benediction : not now uſed, unleſs ludicrouſly, 
We have no fuch daughter ; nor ſhall ever fee 


That face of hers wm 3; theretore, one 

Without our grace, ouf love, our beniſor. Shakeſp. 
Unmuffle, ye fair ſtars, and thou, fair moon, 

That wont'ſt to love the traveller's beniſon. Milton, 


BENNET. #. /. An herb; the ſame with awens. 
BENT. 2. [from the verb To bend.) 1. The ſtate of be- 


ing bent; a ſtate of flexure ; curvity. 2. Degree ot 
flexure. 3. Declivity. 4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent 
bow. 5. Application of the mind ; ftrain of the men- 
tal powers. 6. Inclination ; diſpoſition towards ſome- 
thing. 7. Determination; fixed purpoſe. 8. Turn of 
the temper, or diſpoſition ; ſhape, or faſhion, ſuper- 
induced by art. 9. Tendency ; flexion ; particular di- 
rection. 10. A ſtalk of we” called bent-gra/s. 

(1.) Strike gently, and bold your rod at a bent a oy. 1 

4449. 

(2.) There are divers ſubtle inquiries concerning the ſtrength 
required to the bending of bows : the force they have in the 
diſcharge, according to the ſeveral bents ; and the ſtrength re- 
quired to be in the ſtring of them. VPillia.. 

(3. - A mountain ſtood, 
Threat'ning from high, and overlook'd the wood : 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 


The mm ſtood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 
(4-) Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. Shateſſ. 
- We both obey, | 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent, 
To * our lervice freely at your feet. | Shateſp- 
(5. ) The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the knotty parts 
of knowledge, that try the ſtrength of thought, and a full bent 
of the mind, by inſenfible degrees. | Locke. 
(6.) O who does know the bent of womens fantaſy 4 7 
{ enjer+ 
To your own bent: diſpoſe you ; you'll be found, 
Be os beneath the ſky, nn; Shakeſ). 
He knew the ſrapg bent of the country towards the houſe of 
York, Bacon. 


them to themſel becaule ere once frozen and þ 4 / 
with cold ? "_ they w " enummedt Bereg'rr. part. pa 


B E P B E R 


oon inclin'd t admit delight, One cauſed, at a feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
The bent of nature | Milton. the knight bepiſs himſelf, to the great diverſion of all then pre- 
The golden age was firſt ; when man, yet new, ſent, as well as confuſion of himſelf. Derham. 
No rule but uacorrupted reaſon knew To BEQUE'ATH. 2. 4. ([cpiSe, Sax. a will.] To leave 
And, with a native bent, did po purſue. Dryden. by will to another. 
Let there be propenſity, and bent 


there will be the ſame ſedulity and indefatigable induſtry. South. nature had fo liberally bequeathed to her. 
"Tis odds. but the ſcale turns at laſt on nature's fide, and the Let's chooſe executors, and talk of wills ; 


evidence of one or two ſenſes gives way to the united bent and And yet not ſo—for what can we bequeath, 


of will to religion, and She had never been diſinherited of that goodly pes HO 
idney. 


tendency of all the five. - : _ _ Atterbury. Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? Shakeſ,. 
(7.) Their unbelief we may not impute unto inſufficiency in Ny father bequeath'd me by will but a poor thouſand crowns. 
the mean which is uſed, but to the wiltul bent of their —_— Shakeſp. 
arts againſt it. voker. Methinks this age ſeems reſ-lved to bequeath poſterity ſome- 
Ret "= them forced to give way to the bent, and current hat to X . 4 G 3 le. 
humour of the people, in fayour their ancient and lawful For you, whom beſt I love and value moſt, 
n ö Temple. But to your ſervice I bequeath my ghoſt. Dryd. Fab. 
4 they ry 3 f BeqQue'aTHMENT. =. [from bequeath.] A legacy. Did. 
0 wear their faces N 4 a 8 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is — ng 1. . [from bequeath.] Something left by will; a 
ay . of honour. — e claimed the crown to himſelf; pretending an adoption, or 
Then thy ſtreight rule ſet virtue in my ſight, Bequeſl, of the kingdom unto him by the Confeſſor. Hale. 
The crooked line reforming by the right; To BerA'TTLE. v. 4. (from rattie] To rattle off ; co 
My reaſon took the bent of thy command, make a noiſe at in contempt. _ 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by the ſkilful hand. Dryden. Theſe are now the faſhion, and fo berattle the common ſtages, 
(9.) The — the underſtanding, in the ſeveral ways fo they call them, that many wearing rapiers are afraid of gooſe- 
of reatoning, teacheth the mind fupplenets to "ply itſelf more quills, and dare ſcarce come thither. : Shakeſþ. 
dexterouſly to bents and turns of the matter, in all its reſearches. BER BERRY. 2. / [berberis, ſometimes written barberry, 


Locke, which ſee.) A berry of a ſharp taſte, uſed for pickles. 


(10.) His ſpear, a bent both ſtiff and ſtrong, Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinds, berberr:es, crabs, 


And well near of two inches long; ſloes, Cc. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
I RE 2 — 6 To BERE AVE. v. x. preter. I bereaved, or bereft, part. 
ole ſharpneſs naught reverſed. ya. Nymp bid. 3 «Af R To ſtrip of; to depri 
Tien ds rn of to ie een 


- : of. It has generally the particle of before the thing taken 
. _ ene, OG 29 _— ; Efaye away. 2. Sometimes it is uſed without of 3. To take 
ne is drawn i ; i from. 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs- green, upon his head a) 
a garland of bents, kingcups, and — ; "Pro. 1.) Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 


Be'xr1NnG Tine. [from bent.] The time when pigeons feed on my bicod ſpraks to'you in my vers. Shakeſd. 
on bents before peas are ripe. 


hat when thou com'ft to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Bare benting times, and moulting months, may come, Thou may'ſt bereave him of his wits with wonder. Shake! 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach thee home. Drydes. There was never a prince bereaved of his dependencies by his 


: ö bee eatneſs 1 : 
7 BEN UM. v. 4. [benumen, Sax.] 1. To make torpid ; council, except there hath been an overgreatneſs in one coun 


. ſellor. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
to take away the ſenſation and uſe of any part by cold, or "The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave e 
by ſome obſtruction. 2. To ſtupify. The beaſts of life. Dryden. 


(1.) So ſtings a ſnake that to the fire is brought, 

Which harmleſs lay with cold benumm'd before. Fairfax. 
The winds blow moiſt and keen, which bids us ſeek 

Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 


To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere ſavages ; it i- 
to bereave us of all arts and ſciences, of hiſtory and letters, 
nay of revealed religion too, that ineſtimable favour of heaven. 


f Bentley's erm. 
Our limbs benumm id. Milton. (2.) Bereave me not 
My finews flacken, and an icy ſtiffneſs Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Benums my blood. Denham. Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Miltox. 
It ſeizes upon the vitals, and benums the ſenſes ; and where (3.)— ——— All your intereſt in thoſe territories 
there is no ſenſe, there can be nb pain. South. Is utterly bereft you, all is loſt. Shateſy. 
Will they be the leſs dangerous, 


when warmth ſhall bring BEREAVEMENT. . . [from bereave.] Deprivation. Dia 
Jof bereave. 


_ CEftrange, The chief of either fide, bereft of life, 
(2. Theſe accents were her laſt: the creeping death Or yielded to the foe, concludes the ſtrife. Dryde v. 
Benumm 4 her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath. Dryden. BRAO. See Bur row. 
Bexzo'tn. =. A medicinal kind of reſin i 


mported from 
the Eaſt Indies, and vulgarly called ES 2 BRRCAM Or. 2. /. [bergamotte, Fr.] 1. A ſort of pear, 


cured by making an incifion in a tree, whoſe leaves re commonly called Surgamot. Sce PEAR. 2. A ſort of 
ſemble thoſe of the lemon tree. The beſt enge Aa eſſence, or perfume, drawn from a fruit produced by in- 
Siam, and is called amygdaloides, being interſperſed with 
white ſpots, reſembling broken almonds. Fre. Chamb. 


grafting a lemon tree on a bergamot pear ſtock. 3. A 
fort of ſnuff, which is only clean tobacco, with a little of 
he liquor we have diſtilled from benxoin, is ſubject to fre- the eſſence rubbed inco it. 


quent viciſſitudes of fluidity and firmneſs. Boyle. Be'sGMASTER. 2. / [from benz, Sax. and e.] The 
£XZOIN Tree, See Benjamin TREE. 


T Barater,.e. « hen paint.] To cover with paint. Be'sGMOTE. 2. J of [benz, a mountain, and more, a 


bailiff, or chief officer, among the Derbyſhire miners. 


Thou know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my face meeting, Sax.] A court held upon a hill for deciding 
Elſe would a maiden bluth befaint my cheek. "  Shakeſpy, controverſies among the Derbyſhire miners. Blount. 
ToBeprncy, v. a. [from pinch.) To mark with inch To BZAH VME. v. a. [from rhyme.) To mention in rhyme, 


In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, ai! betincht, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ſtart out. 


or verſes : a word of contempt. 


Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd in: Laura to 


; ; Chajman. his lady was but a kitchen wench ; marry, ſhe had a better! 
To Bz piss. wv. a. (from .] To wet with urine. to far” Ho her. : 1 Shake þ. 
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B E S 


I fought no homage from the race that write 
I kept, , Aſian * from their ſight: 
Poems I heeded, now berhym'd fo long, 
No more than thou, great ge ! a _ Pose. 
BERLIN. x. , (from Berlin, the city where they were 
firlt made.] A coach of a particular form. 
Beware of Latin authors all ! 
Nor think your verſes ſterling, 
Though with a golden pen you crawl, 
And ſcribble in a berlin. Swift, 
BERME A. (Fr. in fortification.) A ſpace of ground 
three, four, or five feet wide, left without between the 
foot of the rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent 
the earth from falling down into the mote ; ſometimes pa- 


liſadoed. Harris. 
To Brro'n. v a, [from rob.) To rob; to plunder; to 
wrong any, by taking away ſomething from him by 
ſtealth or violence. Not uſed. 
She ſaid, ah deareſt lord ! what evil ftar 
On you hath frown'd, and pour'd his influence bad, 
That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are. Fairy Queen. 
BER'RY. . / [beniz, Sax. from benan, to bear.] Any 
ſmall fruit, with many ſeeds or ſmall ſtones. 
She ſmote the ground, the which ſtraight forth did yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries ſpread, 


That all the gods admir'd. | Spenſer. 
The (trawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 

Neighbour'd by fruit of baſeſt quality. Shakeſp. 


To BEAN Y. v. . [from the noun.) To bear berries. 
BEinuY-BEARING Cedar. [cedrus bacciſtra, Lat.) The 
leaves are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cypreſs. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote 
diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. The fruit is a 
berry, inclofing three hard ſeeds in each. The wood is 
of great uſe in the Levant, is large timber, and may be 
thought the ſhittim-wood mentioned in the Scripture, of 
which many of the ornaments to the famous temple of 
Solomon were made. 5 Miller. 
BerrY-BEARING Orach. See MULBERnY BLIGHT. 
Benr, is the ſame with our bright ; in the Latin, /uftris 
and clarus. So Ecbert, eternally famous, or bright ; Sig- 
bert, famous congueror And ſhe who was termed by the 
Germans Bertha, was by the Greeks called Eudoxta, as is 
obſerved by Lintprandus. Of the ſame fort were theſe, 
Phadrus, Epiphanius, Phctius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, 
HMuftris. Gibſon's Camden. 
BeaTH. 7. /. [with ſailors. ] See BizxTH. 
Bu'«T Au. n. J [pyrethrum, Lat.] A ſort of herb, called 
alſo baſtard pellitory. 
BS“NYIL. . / ( beryllus, Lat.] A kind of precious ſtone. 
May the billows roul aſhore | 
The bery/ and the golden ore. Milton. 
The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine fort of cornelian of 
a more deep bright red, ſometimes with a caſt of yellow, and 
more traniparent than the common cornelian. 
ToBesCu.t'en. v.a. from ſcreen.) To cover with a ſcreen ; 
to ſhelter ; to conceal. 
What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night, 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel ! Shakeſp. 
To Bes#'ECH. w.a. pret. I beſought, I have beſaught. [from 
pecan, Sax. we;/oeten, Dutch.) 1. To intreat , to ſup- 
plicate ; to implore ; ſometimes before a perſon. 2. To 
beg; to atk ; before a thing. 
(1.) I beſeech you, Sir, pardon me; itis only a letter from my 
trother, that I have not ail over-read. Shakeſy. 
Le eech thee, for my fon Oneiimus, whom I have begotten 
in my bonds. Philemon, 10. 
I, ia the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech you 


To quit the Jreadful purpoſe of your foul. A. diſon. 
(2. But Eve fell humble, and beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in he: plaint, Milton, 


3 E 8 


Before I came to them, I beſeech patience, whilſt ſpeak 
ſomething to ourſelves here * 12 


To BESEEM. v. n. [beziemen, Dutch.) To become: 
be fit; to be decent for. ] gong He 


What form of ſpeech or behaviour, beſeemeth us in our pray. 
ers to Almighty God ? ; 22 


— This overight 
Beſeems thee not, in whom ſuch virtues ſpring. Fairfax, 
Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by their brave beſeeming ornaments. Shakeſp. 


What thoughts he had, beſeems not me to ſay ; 
Though ſome furmize he went to faſt and pray. Dryden. 
BESEEN. particip. [from befie, Skinner, This word I have 
only found in Spenſer. Adapted ; adjuſted ; becoming. 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments, right well beſcen. Fairy Queen, 
To Beset'T. v. a. pret. I beſet ; I have beſet ; [berirran, 
Sax.] 1. To beſiege; to hem in; to incloſe ; as with a 
ſiege. 2. To waylay ; to ſurround. 3. To embarraſs ; 
to perplex ; to entangle without any means of eſcape, 4. 
To fall upon ; to haraſs. Not uſed. 
(1. Follow him that's fled; 


The thicket is beſet, he cannot "ſcape. Shakeſp. 

ow, Czfar, let troops beſet our gates 

And bar each J r ; 

Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage. Addiſon, 
I know thou look'ſt on me, as on a wretch 4 

Beſet with ills and cover d with misfortunes. Addiſon, 


(2.) Draw forth thy weapon, we're beſet with thieves ; 


Reſcue thy mittreſs. Shakefp, 
The only righteous in a world perverſe 

And — hated, therefore ſo - ® : 

With foes, for daring fingle to be juit. Milton. 


True fortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion of a man's (elf, 
and an undiſturbed doing his duty, whatever evil beſets, or dan- 


ger lies in his way, Locke. 
3-) Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard beſet. Shakeſ). 
us Adam, fore beſet, reply'd. Milton. 
Sure, orl read her viſage much amiſs, 
Or grief beſet; her hard. Rave, 
We be in this world beſet with ſundry uneaſineſſes, diſtracted 
with 2 deſires. 1 Locke. 
(4-) But they him ſpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon Lim —_— _ him beſet , 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel. Fairy Queen, 


To BesHre'w. w, a. [The original of this word is ſome- 
what obſcure ; as it evidently implies te wiſh ill, ſome 
derive it from he/chryen, Germ. to enchant. Top/el, in 
his Book of Animals, deduces it from the ſorew mouſe, an 
animal, ſays he, ſo poiſonous, that its bite is a ſevere 
curſe. A frew likewiſe ſignifies a ſcolding woman; 
but its origin is not known.] 1. To wiſh a curſe to. 2, 


To happen ill to, 
(1.) Nay, quoth the cock; but Ire us both, 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryd. Fas, 


(2.) Befbrew thee, couſin, which did'ſt lead me forth 
Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. Shakeſp. 
Now much befhrew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to fay Lyſander lied. Shakeſ}, 
1. At the fide of 


BEST DE. prep. [from be and fide.) 

Bes1'Des. I another; near. 2. Over and above. 3. Net 
according to, though not contrary ; as we ſay, ſome 
things are be/ide nature, ſome are contrary to nature. 4. 
Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 5. Before a recipro- 
cal pronoun, out of; as befide himſel/; out of the order 


of rational beings; out of his wits. 


(1.) Beide the hearſe a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Ennobled lince by this great nas. Fairfax, 
He cauſed me to fit down be him. Bacon 

At his right hand, Victory ; 
Sat eagle wing'd : beide him hu'1g his bow. Milton: 

— Fair Lavinia fled the fire 

Before the gods, and ſtood beſide her fire. Dryden. 
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Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blows ; To BesLUBBER. v. a. [from fubber,] Todawb ; to ſmear. 
Fair is the daiſy that befide her grows. Gay. He perſuaded us to tickle our noſes with ſpeargraſs, and 

Now under hanging mountains, make them bleed; and then befumber our garments with it, 
Be/ide the falls of — and ſwear it was the blood of true men. Shakeſþ. 
U;heard, unknown, To BesME'an, v. 4. [from car.] 1. To bedaub; to 
He makes his moan, ; Pope. overſpread with ſomething that fticks on. 2. To ſoil ; to 

(2.) Doubtlels, 7 — _ ; nature _ 7. Davies foul. 

{ 5 ve them . * . . - 

Sr of ſenſitive ion and ima- (40 He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 


gination, there are 
tive faculty. 8 
We may be ſure there were great 


ed men, be/ide thoſe whoſe names are in the Chriſtian records, 


ledged inſtincts antecedent to their ima 4 
ale. 
numbers of wiſe and learn- 


 Beſmear'd with precious balm, whoſe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queen. 
That face of his I do remember well ; 
Yet when I faw it laſt, it was beſmear'd 


ko wok to examine our Saviour's hiſtory. As black as Vulcan, Shakeſp. 

1 Addi. on the Chriſt. Relig. Firſt Moloch ! honid king! beſmear'd with blood 
of morality, befides the natural corruption of our Oran un Haerifice, Ly n 

tem are abſtracted from ideas of ſenſe. Addiſon. Wi Þ blood ng hand let word, beſmear hed 

(3:) The n 7 1 Her guſhing blood the pavement all beſmcar'd. Dryden. 

ieved, that reter & contra naturum, be- 

2 — againſt nature. F Bramball. 1 rd 1 not let ingratitude Shakeſp 

To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to ſecond cauſes, ſig- TB 2 To Git Fu —_ of. 
nifies no more, than that there are ſome events befide the know- ESMI - V, a. Io ſoil; to diſcolour. Not in ule, 


ledge, purpoſe, expectation, and 
42 often dif ; 
above the diſcoveries of man's reaſon. 


(A.) Vou are too wilful blame, 
And, ſince your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite befide his patience. 
Of vagabonds we ſay, 


Only be patient, till we have 'd 
The multitude, befide themſelves with fear. 


much learning doth make thee mad. 
Bz:s1De. } adv. 1. More than that; over and above. 


of ſecond cauſes. South, 

ſes of things by a W * 

outh. 

It is be/ide my preſent buſineſs to enlarge upon this 8 
c 


Shakeſp * 


Shakeſd. 
Feſtus faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art be/ide 1 : 
J. 
2. 


Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmirch 


The virtue of his will. Shakeſp. 
Our gayneſs, and our guilt are all Heir 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakeſp. 


To BesMO'KE. v. 1 [from no e] 1. To foul with ſmoke. 
2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 


ToBesmvu't. v. a. [from ſmut.) To blacken with ſmoke 


or ſoot. 


That they are ne'er befide their way.  , Hudibras. Be's0m. n. /. [berm, berma, Sax] An inſtument to 
Theſe may ſerve to what lies in the * ſweep with. 
way of truth, or is quite befides it. Locke. Bacon commended an old man that ſold beſoms : a proud 
(5.) The be carried beſides themſelves, to whom the dignity of ung fellow came to him for a beſam upon truſt ; the old man 
publick prayer doth not diſcover more fitneſs in men id, Borrow of thy back and belly, they will never atk thee 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker. again, I thall dun x tn every day. Bacon. 


I will ſweep it with the beſom of deſtruction, faith the Lord of 
hoſts Iſaiah, xiv. 22. 


To Basa r. v. a. [from ort.] Toſuit; to fit; to become. 


Such men as may beſort your age, 


; : And know themſelves and you. Shakeſ>, 
Bes1vgs. J Not in this number; out of this claſs; not BESOUνT T. . / [from the verb.] Company; attendance ; 
included here. Ie _ train 5 
(1.) Caſſio do remain, I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife 
He hath a dail in his life, With ſuch * . wh 5 beſort, 
That makes me ugly ; and, befides, the Moor As levels with her breeding, Shakeſp. 
May unfold me to him; there ſtand I in peril. ShakeſÞ. To Beso'r. v. a. [from for.] 1. To infatuate ; to ſtupify; 
. 8 * Wr 1 to dull; to take away the ſenſes. 2. To make to doat, 
a 1 1 with en. Not much uſed. 
man that doth not know thoſe things, which are of ne- (4. 11 
. —_ for him as know, is but an ignorant man, ——_—_ Ne'er looks to heav'n amid bis 3 feaſt, 
hy | Gr wonder, that the Turk never attacks this treaſury. ut, — _ 8 Milton 
D that he has attempted it formerly with no fuccels, it is Or fools beſottcd with their crimes ; 
— . — NET > — my That know not how to ſhift betimes. Hudibras, 
7b, 22 . _—_ —_——_——— q _ ” He is 20 and has loſt his reaſon ; and what then can 
nd robbers, break befide * | : 
. ey” keep faith mo I h 10 ves. Locle. * — 2 "_ _ of him by South 
| In the — * of Le. — 2 2 Like One beſotted on your ſweet delights. Shakeſþ. 
ef. Tit its ado wm Truſt not thy beauty ; but reſtore the prize, 
3 of An Eugene living, as a C _ ? * Pope Which he, 1 on that face and eyes, 
| 5 And dead, as living, tis our author's ; 6 0 3 
mM Still to charm thoſe who charm the world befide. Pope. Bx SO“ UHH. [part. paſſive of beſeech ; which ſee. ] 
2 228 n./. A ſpecies of pear. > Halten to ap FP 
g oBes1' . V. a. [fro . Th” incenſed Father, and th' incen 
rder err 8 ee, While pardon may be found, in time beſougbt. Milton. 
win a town or fortreſs, by ſurrounding it with an army, "ol 2 gt ry (fr ou Sages.) Fo. avon with 
1. K 
FE And he fall Des all thy gues, ward thy high ans T ben A with drei d light. Os. 
fenced walls come down. : 


- Deuter 
The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 


Intend here to befiege you in your caſtle. 
igefa. =. / [from befiege. 
There is hardly a town taken, 
ine 52fegers have not the worſe of 


Shakeſp. 
One employed in a fiege. 
in the common forms, where 
the bargain, Swift, 


To Bs“ T TER. v. a. [from /patter.] To ſoil by throw- 
ing filth ; to ſpot or ſprinkle with dirt or water. 

oſe who will not take vice into their boſoms, ſhall yet have 

it beſpatter their faces. Govern. of the Tongue, 

is weapons are the ſame which women and children uſe ; a 

pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to beſtatter, Swift. 
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ES 


Fair Britain, in the monarch bleit, 
Whom never faction could beſpatter. Suk. 
To BESTAWIL. v. a. [from pawl] To dawb wich ſpittle. 


7% BesPt'ax. vw. a. be/pche, or beſpake ; I have beſpoke, or be- 
ſpoken. [from pra. 1. To order, or entreat any thing 
beforehand, or againſt a future time. 2. To make way 
by a previous apology. 3. To forbode; to tell ſomething 
beforehand. 4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs. This ſenle 
is chiefly poetical. 5. To betoken ; to ſhow. 

(1.) It you will marry, make your loves to me; 
My lady is be] ode. Shakeſp. 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak. Shakeſh. 
When Baboon came to Strutt's eſtate, his tradeſmen waited 
upon him to t his cuſtom. Arbuthnot. 
A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thouſand copics were beſf oe. Swift. 
(2.) My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by 
ſo tedious a beſpeakin; of him. Dryden. 
(3.) They itarted fears, te dangers, and formed ominous 
prognoſticks, in order to ſcare the allies. Suu. 
(4.) With hearty words her knight ſhe gan to chear, 
And, in her modeſt manner, thus ale, 


Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 
At length with indignation thus he broke 

His awful filence, and the powers beſj ole. Dryden. 
Then ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly look, 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen 6% ole. Dryden. 


(5.) When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little 
of the figure of a man, that it beſfoke him rather a monſter, 


Locke. 
IIc has diſpatch'd me hence, 
With orders that beſpeak a mind compos d. Addiſon. 
BzeyEAaKen. 2. / [from 4-/peat.] He that beſpeaks any 
thing. 
They mean not with love to the beſpeaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itſelt. Wotton. 
To Btspe'CKLE. v. a, [from ſpeckle.) To mark with 
ſpeckles, or {pots. 
To Puspe'w. w. a. [from ſpew.] To dawb with ſpew or 
vo mit. 
To BTSPICE. v. a. [from ſpice.] To ſeaſon with ſpices. 
Thou might'ſt beſ}ice 2 cup 


To give mine enemy a laſting wink. 


8 Sbaleſp. 
ToBespi'r. wv. a. I bejpat, or Leit; I have beſpit, or be- 
ſpitten, [from ſpir.] To dawd with ſpittle. | 
BusPu'ke. {irreg. particip. from be/peat ; which ſee.] 
To Brspo'T, , 2, | from pt.] To mark with ſpots. 
Mitdew reſts on the wheat, be/{ctizng the ſtalks with a diffe- 
rent colour from the natural. Mortimer. 
To BEsPRE'aD. v. a. preter. be/pread ; part. pail. bejpread. 
[trom /pread.) To ſpread over; to cover over. 
His nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers beſpread. 


Dryden. 
The globe is equaily befpread ; ſo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants, er bam. 


To BesPRI'NKLE, v. 3. [from ſprinlle.] To ſprinkle over; 

to ſcatter over. 
Herodotus imitating the father poet, - whoſe life he had written, 
hath beſpri»4led his work with many fabuloſities. Brown, 
—— A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 
I he bed , and bedews the ground. Dryden. 

To BespU'rTEnr, wv. a. [from /putter.] To ſputter over 
ſomething; to dawb any thing by ſputtering, or throwing 
out fpittle upon it. 

Bes r. aj. the ſuperlative from goed, ber, Ferena, betyr, 
godd, better, belt, Saxon.] 1. Moſt good; that which 
bas good qualities in the higheſt degree. 2. The beſt. 

1 he utmoſt power; the ſtrongeſt endeavour ; the moit ; 

the highett perfection. 3 To make the bet. To carry to 

ns greatelt perſection; to improve to the utmoſt. 
(.) And he will take your ficlds, even the beft of them, and 

g've tliem to his ſeri ants, 1 San. Vil. 14. 


Be'sT1AL. adj. [from beaft.] 


1 
When the bet things are not poſſible, the be may be made 


of thoſe that are. Hooker, 
When he is 5%, he is little more than a man; and when he 
is worſt, he is little better than a beaſt, Shakeſp, 
I think it a good argument to ſay, the infinitely wiſe God hath 
made it ſo: and therefore it is beſt. But it is too much conk.. 
dence of our own wiſdom, to ſay, I think it 5%, and therefore 
God hath made it ſo. Rocks: 
An evil intention perverts the beft actions, and makes chem 
fins. Addiſon, 


2.) Il profeſs not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his be.. Shakeſp. 
The duke did his beft to come down. » Bacon, 
He does this to the beſt of his power. Locke. 
My friend, ſaid he, our ſport is at the beſt. Addiſon, 


(3-) Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where 
they may make the beſt of them, except there be ſome ſpecial 
cauſe of caution. 7 era 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; Alnaſchar, in or- 
der to make the beft of it, laid it out in glaſſes. Addiſon. 

We ſet fail, and made the beft of our way, till we were forced, 

con winds, into St. Remo. Addiſon, 


by 
BesT. adv. [from well.) In the higheſt degree of good- 


neſs. 
We ſhall dwell in that place where he ſhall chooſe in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh them be,. Deu“. 


Bes r is ſometimes uſed in compoſition. 


Theſe latter beft-be ſpies had ſome of them further in. 
ſtructions, to draw off beſt friends and ſervants of Perkin, 
by making remonſtrances to them, how weakly his enterprize 
and hopes were built, ; Bacon. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the chriſtian religion 
diſcovers itſelf to be the moſt generous and beftnatured inſtitution 
that ever was in the world. Tiillotſin. 


To BesTa'in. v. a. [from flain.] To mark with ſtains; to 


c 


We will not line his thin befained eloke 


With our pure honours. Shakeſ|, 


To BresTEe'aD. v. a. I beſted ; I have befted. [from lead. 


1. To profit. 2. To treat; to accommodate. This 


ſhould rather be befted. 
(1.) Hence vain deluding joys, 
The brood of folly, without father bred, 
How little you beftrad, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 
(2.) They ſhall paſs through it hardly 6efead, and 2 
[/atab. 
1. Belonging to a beatt, or 
2. Having the qualities of bealts ; 


ity of reaſon or humanity ; carnal. 

(1.) His wild diforder'd walk, his haggard eyes 
Did all the beftial citizens ſurprize. | f Drygen. 
(2.) I have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and what te- 


mains is beftial. Shakejp. Otbello. 
Moreover, urge his hateful luxury, 


to the claſs of beaſts. 
brutal; below the di 


And beftial appetite, in change of luſt, Shake/}. 
For thoſe, the race of Iſrael oft forſook 

Their living ſtrength, and, unfrequented, left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To beftial gods. Milton. 


The things promiſed are not groſs and carnal, ſuch as may 
court and gratity the moſt beftial part of us. Decay Piety. 
Bes TIALIT V. 2. from beftial.] The quality of beaſts ; 
degeneracy from human nature. 
What can be a greater abſurdity, than to affirm Sefialig to 
be the eſſence of humanity, and darkneſs the center of light? 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. S$cri6. 
Be'sTIALLY. adv. [from beftial.)] Brutally; in a manner 
below humantiy. 


To BE STICK. v. a. preter, I beftuck, I have betuck. [from 
flick.) To lick over with any thing; to mark any thing 
by infizing points or ſpots here and there. | 

— Truth ſhall retire, 


Beſtuck with ſland rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely to be found, 


7; BESTO W. v. a. [befteden, 


TB 
"0DESTRI'DE, v. a. 
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. v. 4. [from ſtir.) 1. To put into vigorous 
ve It is ſeldom uſed otherwiſe than with the reci- 
procal pronoun, 2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare with a com- 


mon word, 


(1. - As when men e 
duty, fleeping found by whom they , 
renting + bet — Exc ere well awake. Milton: 
Beftirs her then, and from each tender ſtalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
She gathers. ? 
But, as a dog that turns the ſpit, 
Beflirs himſelf, and plies his feet 
Te dimb the wheel, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down again. Hudibras. 
What aileth them, that they muſt needs beftty themſelves to 
tin air, to maintain the creature's life ? Ray. 
(2.) I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. No marvel you have ſo 
beftirred your valour, you cowardly raſcal ! Shakeſp. 
Dutch.) 1. To give; to 
confer upon: commonly with 2p. 2. Sometimes with 
6% 3. To give as charity or bounty. 4. To give in 
marriage. 5. To give as a preſent. 6. To apply. 7. 
To lay out upon. 8. To lay up; to ſtow ; to place. 


(1.) All men would willi have yielded him praiſe ; but 
e it upon himſelf, before any 


Paradiſe Loft. 


his nature was ſuch as to 
could give it. Sidney. 
All the dedicate things of the houſe of the Lord, did they 
b:fiox0 uf on Baalim. 2 Chron. xxiv. 7. 
(2) Sir Julius Cæſar had, in his office, the diſpoſition of the 
fix clarks places; which he had beffowed to ſuch perſons as he 
thought fit. | Clarendon. 
(3.) Our Saviour doth plainly witneſs, that there ſhould not 


be as much as a cup of cold water bh, for his fake, with- 
out reward. Hooker. 


And though he was unſatisfied in getting, 
Which was a fin ; 5 madam, 
He was moſt princely. Shakeſp. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow'rful takes not, he befloxvs. Dryden. 

You always exceed expectations: as if yours was not your 

own, but to beſtow on wanting merit. Dryden. 
4-) Good rev'rend father, make my perſon yours; 

And tell me how you would beftozv yourſelf. Shakeſþ. 


could have beffoxwed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. | Tatler. 


(5.) Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims which his friends beftorv. Dryden. 
(6.) The fea was not the duke of Marlborough's element ; 
otherwiſe the whole force of the war would infallibly have been 
beflowed there. Swift. 
(7-) And thou ſhalt beffoxw that money for whatſoever thy 
foul luſteth after, for oxen, ſheep, or for wine. Deut. xiv. 26. 
(8.) And when he came to the Tower, he took them from 
their hand, and beffoved them in the houſe. 2 Kings, v. 24. 


drs TOWER. 2. J [from beſfow,] Giver ; he that confers 


any r diſpoſer. 

They all agree in making one ſupreme God; and that there 
are ſeveral beings that are to be worſhipped under him ; ſome as 
the beffowers of thrones, but ſubordinate to the Supreme. 


Stillingfleet. 


brernaUGAT. particip. [Of this participle I have not 


bund the werb; by analogy we may derive it from Ber; 
perhaps it is corrupted from diftraught.] Diſtracted; 
mad ; out of one's ſenſes ; out of one's wits. 

Alk Marian, the fat alewife, if ſhe knew me not. What 
| am not beftraught. 


Shakeſp. 
„ BesTRE'W. v. a. articip. paſſ. beftrewed, or beſtrown 
rom frew.]: To forinkle over. 
— — So thick beftrown, 
Abje& and loſt lay theſe, covering the flood. Milton. 


; I beflrid ; I have beftrid, or beftridien. 
rom firide.) 1. To ſtride over any thing ; to — any 


og between one's legs. 2. To ſtep over. 3. It is often 


ed in the conſequential ſenſe for to ride on. 4. It is uſed 
*neumes of a man ſtanding over ſomething which he 


bet the party more pliant. 
To BETA'KE. v. a. preter. I betook ; part. pail. Beralen. 
[from rate.] 1. To take; to ſeize: an obſolete ſenſe, 
2. To have recourſe to: with the reciprocal pronoun. 3 


To apply : with the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To move ;. 
to remove. 


my courſe, ſo I betake myſelf to them again, 


SE FT 


defends : the preſent mode of war has put this ſenſe out 
of ule. | 


(1.) Why, man, he doth beſtride the narrow world 


Like a coloſſus. Shaleſb. 
Make him beftride the ocean, and mankind 

Aſk his conſent, to uſe the fea and wind. Waller. 
(2.) ——— pat I ſee thee here, 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 

Than when I firſt my wedded mittreſs ſaw 

Beſtride my threſhold. Shakeſ». 
(3.) — He 6eftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 

And fails upon the boſom of the air. | Hale. 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt beftrid : 

That horſe, that I fo carefully have dreſs d. Shakeſp. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, ; 

Than did their lubber fate mankind befiride. Dryden. 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly Hide, 

Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. Pete. 


4.) —— He id 

An o erpreſs d Roman, and i' th' conſul's view 

Slew three oppoſers: Tarquin's felf he met, 

And ſtruck him on his knee. Shakeſp. 
If thou fee me down in the battle and beftr:z me, ſo; tis a 


point of friendſhip. Shakeſþ. 
— He doth 6c a bleeding land, 
Gaſping for lite, under great BoliSbroke. J. 


To Bes Tb. v. 4. from fad.] To adorn with ſtuds, or 


ſhining prominences. 
Th unught dimor.ds 
Would to emblaze the forchead of the deep, 
And ſo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Mato. 


BET. =. /. [yeddian, to wager ; ped, a wager, Sax. from 


which the etymologiſts derive bet. I ſhould rather ima- 
gine it to come from beran, to mend, encreaſe, or better, 
as a bet encreaſes the original wager.] A wager ; ſome- 
thing laid to be won upon certain conditions. , 
he hoary fool, who many days, 
Has ſtruggl'd with continu'd forrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 


The defp'rate bet upon to-morrow. Prior. 
His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Poe. 
To BET. v. a. [from the neun.] To wager; to ſtake at a 
wager. 
drew a good bow : and dead? John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and bette4 much upon his head. Shale ſp. 
| He flies the court for want of clothes, 
Cries out gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot bet. Bex. Job,. 
The god, unhappily engag'd, 
Complain'd, and figh'd, — cry d, and fretted, 
Loſt every earthly thing he betted. Prior. 


BET. The old preterite of beat. 


He ſtaid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and 
Bacon. 


5 


(J.) Then to his hands that writ he did berate, 
Which he diſcloſing read. | Spenſer. 


(2.) The adverſe party betaking itſelf to ſuch practices as 


men embrace, when they behold things brought to deſperate ex- 
tremities. Hooker, 


= Thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir ; therefore betake thee 


To nothing but deſpair. Shakeſh. 
The reit, in imitation, to like arms | 
Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. Milton. 


(3-) With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue : | 
But when ourſelves to action we betake, 
It ſhuns the mint, like gold that chymiſts make. Dryden. 
As my obſervations have been the light whereby I have ſteered 


Woodward, 
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B E T 
(4) Soft ſhe withdrew z and, like a wood nymph light, 


Orca or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 


Beto, her to the groves. Miltcn. 
| They both betcok them ſeveral ways; ; 
Both to deſtioy. Milton. 


Fo Be re'evm. v. a. [from teem.] To bring forth; to be- 
Row ; to give. : 
So would I, faid th' enchanter, 18 and fain 
Beteem to you his ſword, you to defend; 
But that this weapon's pow'r L well have kend, 


To b: contrary to the work that ye intend. Fairy Queen. 
Rain; which I could w. ll 
Beteem them trom the tempeſt of mine eyes. Shakeſþ. 


C Bernrxk. v. a. I bethought ; I have bethought. [from 
think.) To recall to reflection; to bring back to conſide- 
ration, or recollection. It is generally uſed with the reci- 
procal pronoun, and ef before the ſubject of thought. 

They were ſooner in danger than they could almoſt bethink 


th-nſelwes of change. Sidney. 
ö have bet hon ght me of another fault. Shakeſp. 


I, better bethinkins myſelf, and miſliking his determination, 


gave him this order. Raleigh. 
— He himſelf, 
Inſatiable of glory, had loſt all: : 
Vet / another plea fethought him ſoon. Milton. 


Ine nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink them- 


ſelvcs, till hamper'd, and paſt recovery. L' Eftrange. 
Cherippus, then in time _yourſelf bethink, 
And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden. 


A little conſideration may allay his heat, and make him be- 
think himſelf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 
BE'THLEHEM. 2. / {See BTDTAu.] An hoſpital for 


lunaticks. 


an inhabitant of a madhouſe. 
Berno UvGHT. particip. [from bethink ; which ſee.] 
T2 BeTHRA'L. v. a. {from thrall.] To enſlave ; to con- 
quer; to bring into ſubjection. 
Ne let that wicked woman ſcape away, 
For ſhe it is that did my lord bethral. Shakeſp. 
To BETHU'MP. v. a. [from thump.) To beat; to lay blows 
upon: a ludicrous word. 
I was never ſo bethumpt with words, 
Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. Shakeſ). 
To BET1'DE. v. *. 2 It betided, or betid ; 2 paſſ. 
betid. from d, Sax. See TID E.] 1. To happen to; 
to befall ; to bechance, whether good or bad : with the 
perion. 2. Sometimes it has 70. 3. To come, to pals; 
to fall out; to happen: without the perſon. 4. To be- 
come ; to be the tate : with of. 
(1.) Said he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 


What t misfortune hath betid this knight? Spenſer, 
| But fay, if our deliverer up to heav'n ky * 
Muſt reaſcend, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among th' unfaithful herd, 

Ihe enemies of truth? Milton. 


2. Neither know I, 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplext in all. 
6.) She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ſtrange adventure that betideg, 
Betwixt the fox and th' ape by him miſguided. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the * 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of wotul ages, long ago betid. 
Let me hear from thee by letters, 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elſe 
Betideth here in abſence of thy friend. Shakeſp. 
(.) If he were dead, what would betide of thee ? Shakeſp. 
ReTi ME. go from by and time; that is, by the proper 
Beriluks. time.] 1. Seaſonably; early; before it is 


Shakeſp. 


Spenſer. 


Sbaleſp. 


late. 2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. 3. Early 
in the day. 
(1.) Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the betime, Shak. 


To meaſure life, learn thou botizzes, and know 


fadeth betimes : theſe are firſt, ſuch as have brittle wits, the 
edge whereof is ſoon turned. 


enter upon a religious courſe betimes. 
morning, may ſleep the ſounder next day. Shateſp. 
fice 
I 
Be'/TLE. } 1. J. [Piper adulterinum.] An Indian plant, called 


BEe'TRE. 
To BeTo'xEN. v. a. (from toben.] 1. To ſignify; to mark; 


on, ceremonies fit to betoken ſuch intents, and to accompany 


BETON Y. n. / [betonica, Lat.) A plant, greatly eſteemed 


BzeTook. [irreg. pret. from betake ; which ſee.] 
Be'ruLEenemiTe. 2 , [See BeDLamitE.] A lunatick ; To BeTo'ss. v. a. [from toſs.) To diſturb ; to agitate ; to 


To BETRAY. v. 4. [trahir, Fr.] 


BeTRAYER. 2. . [from betray.) He that betrays; 2 


B E T 
Toward ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. 
( 2.) Whites they are weak, betimes with them 


Milton. 


For when they once to perfect ſtrength do grow, f 
Strong wars they make. S enſer 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes. Sha eſp. 


There be ſome have an over early ripeneſs in their years, which 


Baccy, 


emember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; that ig 

Tilletfon, 
Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes : I 
And tis but juſt to let them live betimes. Pore. 
(3-) He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the 


They roſe betimes in the morning, and offered facrifice. 


Macc. iv. 52. 


water pepper. ; Did. 
to repreſent. 2. To foreſhow ; to preſignify. 

(1.) We know not wherefore churc — be the worſe, 
if, at this time, when they are delivered into God's own poſſeiſi- 


ſuch actions, be uſual. 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow, 
Conſpicuous with three liſted colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God. 
(2.) The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow, 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Themſor, 


Hooker. 


Milton, 


as a vulnerary herb. Miller. 


put into violent motion. 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Shakeſ?, 
t. To give into the 
hands of enemies by treachery, or breach of truſt: with 
to before the perſon, otherwiſe into. 2, To diſcover that 
which has been entruſted to ſecrecy. 3. To expoſe to 
evil by revealing ſomething entruſted. 4. To make known 
ſomething that were better concealed. 5. To make liable 
to fall into ſomething inconvenient. 6. To ſhow ; to diſ- 
cover. 
(1.) If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, ſeeing there 
is no wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. 1 Chron, 
Jeſus ſaid unto them, The Son of ſhall be betrayed inte 
the hands of men. Matthew. 
For fear is nothing elſe but a betraying of the ſuccours which 
reaſon offcreth. Wiſdom. 
He was not to be won, either by promiſe or reward, to betray 
the city. Knolles. 
(3-) How would' thou again betray me, 
Bearing my words and doings to the Lord ! Milton. 
(4-) Be ſwift to hear, but de cautious of your tongue, leſt 
you _ your 1gnorance. Watts. 
(5-) His abilities created him great confidence; and this was 
like enough to betray him to errours. King Charles, 
The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward, as often betr aj: 
itſelf into great errours in judgment. Watts. 
6.) Ire, envy, and deſpair, 
ich marr'd his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 
The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all ; 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. 


Milton. 


Addiſon. 


traitor. 
The wiſe man doth fo ſay of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 
_ of — — 2 WE ; 
ou caſt down your cou through fear, the betrayer of a 
ſuccours which reaſon can affords * Sir J. Hayward: 


B E T 
oF I ri 
in, „ at half price, and vend to 
e 


To B&TRI'M. v. 4. [from trim.) To deck; to dreſs; to 
grace ; to adorn; to embelliſh ; to beautify ; to deco- 


_ banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Whic — 28 
nymphs chaſte crowns. Shaleſp. 
75 BZT NO“ H. v. a. [from troth ; betrowen, Dutch.) 1. 
To contract to any one, in order to marriage; to afhance : 
uſed either of men or women. 2. To have as affianced 
by promiſe of marriage. 3. To nominate to a biſhop- 
rick, in order to conſecration, 
(1.) He, in the firſt flower of my freſheſt age, 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 


Of a molt mighty king, moſt rich and ſage, Spenſer. 
— To her, my lord, 
Was I betrothed, ere 1 Hermia ſaw. Shakeſþ. 


By foul's publick promiſe ſhe 

Was fold then, and betroth'd to Victory. Cowley. 

(2.) And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and 
hath not taken her? let him go and return into his houſe. Deut. 

(3.) If any perſon be conſecrated a biſhop to that church, 
whereunto he was not before betrothgd, he ſhall not receive the 
habit of conſecration, as not being canonically promoted. Ay/:fe. 

To BeTrU'ST. v. a. [from truſt.) Io entruſt; to put into 
the power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betruſt him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
allow us, or his ſufficiency encourage us to hope for, either in 
this life, or that to come. A ——_ 

Whatſoever you would betruft to memory, let it be diſ- 
poſed in a proper method. . Watts. 

Be'TTER. adj. The comparative of good. [ ber, good, bertena, 
better, Sax.) Having good qualities in a greater degree 
than ſomething elſe. See Goop. 

He has a better than the Neapolitag's ; a better bad ha- 

bit of frowning than the count Palatine. Shateſp. Merc. of Fer. 
I have ſeen better faces in my time, 

Than ſtand on any ſhoulders I ſee 

Before me at this inftant. a. 

Having a defire to depart, and be with Chriſt ; which is far 
better, Philippians. 

The BETTER. 1. The ſuperiority : the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over which the advan- 
tage is gained, 2. Improvement; as, for the better, ſo as 
to _ it. 

1.) The Corinthians that morning, as the before, had 

the *. ; * Sidney. 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate ; yet, in 
ſuch fort, as doth not break our preſcription, to have had the 
better of the Spaniards. Bacon. 
Dionyſius, his countryman, in an epiſtle to a after an 

expreſs compariſon, affords him the better of Thucydides. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

— You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you ſhall ; 

Since you will have it ſo—l will be yours. Southerne. 

The gentleman had always ſo much the better of the ſatyriſt, 
that the perſons touched did not know where to fix their relent- 
ment. | Prior. 

(2.) If I have altered him any where for the better, I mult at 
the ſame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing 
without him. Dryden. 

* TER, ady, [comparative of well.] Well, in a greater 
gree. 

Then it was better with me than now. Hoſea. 

Better a mechanick rule were ſtretched or broken, than a great 

uty were omitted. | Dryden. 

The better to underſtand the extent of our knowledge, one 
dung is to be obſerved. Locke. 
N. that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better, 

7. ; dy conſidering to what infinity is attributed. Locke. 
* 2: TTER, v. 4. {from the noun.] 1. To improve; to 
meliorate. 2, To ſurpaſs; to exceed. 3. To advance; 
io ſupport. 


Berwi'xT. prep. [berpyx, Saxon. 


B E T 


(r.) The cauſe of his taking him our nature, was ts 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof. Hooker. 
He is furniſhed with my opinion, which is bettered with his 


own learning. Shake; . 
Heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have better d, rather than decreaſed. Sate, h. 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, 
With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful care, 
Reſtor'd, and better d ſoon, the nice aifair. Conul:y. 
The church of England, the pureſt and beſt reformed church 


in the world; ſo well reformed, that it will be found eaſier to 


alter than better its conſtitution. South, 
The Romans took pains to hew out a paſſage for theſe lakes 
Addi fon, 


to diſcharge themſelves, for the bettering of the air. 
(2.) The works of nature do always aim at that which can- 
not be bettered. - Hooker. 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of his age; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you muſt expect 


of me to tell you. Shakeſp. 
What you do 
Still betters what is done; when you ſpeak ſweet, 
Fd have you do it ever. Shakeſ>., 


(3-) The king thought his honour would ſuffer, during a 
treaty, to better a party. Bacan. 


Be'TTER. xn. / [from the adjective.) Superiour ; one to 


whom precedence is to be given. 
Their betters would be hardly found, if they did not live 
among men, but in a wilderneſs by themſelves. Hooker, 
The courteſy of nations allows you my better, in that you are 


the firſt-born. Shakeſp. 
That ye thus hoſpitably live, 
Is mighty grateful to your betterg, 
And makes e en gods themſelves your debtors. Prior. 


I have ſome gold and ſilver by me, and ſhall be able to make 
a ſhift, when many of my betters are ſtarving. Swyt, 


Be'TToOR. #. /. [from To bet.) One that lays betts or 


wagers. 

J obſerved a ſtranger among them of a gentecler behaviour 
than ordinary; but notwithſtanding he was a very fair beftor, 
nobody would take him up. Ad won. 


Be'TTy. 3. /. [probably a cant word, fignifying aa inſtru- 


ment which does what is too often done by a maid within.) 
An inſtrument to break open doors. 

Record the ſtratagems, the arduous 1 and the noctur- 
nal ſcalades of needy heroes, deſcribing the powertul betty, or 
the artful picklock. Ar buthnet. 


Berwe'ex: prop. [Perpennan, berpinan, Saxon; from the 


original word vpa, two.] 1. In the intermediate ſpace. 
2. From one to another; noting intercourſe. 3. Belong- 
ing to two in partnerſhip. 4. Bearing relation to two. 
In ſeparation, or diſtinction of one from the other. 6. Be- 
taveen is properly uſed of two, and among of more ; but 
perhaps this accuracy is not always preſerved. 
(1.) What modes 

Of ſmell the headlong lioneſs betzween, 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green ! | Poe. 

(2.) He ſhould think himſelf unhappy, if things ſhould go 
ſo between them, as he thould not be able to acquit himſelf of 
ingratitude towards them both, Bacon. 

(3.) I atk, whether Caſtor and Pollux, wi th only one foul 
between them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other 
is never conſcious of, are not two diſtinct perſons ? Locke. 

(4.) If there be any diſcord or ſuits between them and any ot 
the tamily, they are compounded and appeaſed. Pacon. 

Friendſhip requires, that it be between two at leaſt ; and there 
can be no friendſhip where there are not two friends. South. 

(5.) Their natural conſtitutions put fo wide a difference be- 
tween ſome men, that art would never matter, Locke. 

Children quickly diſtinguiſh between what is required of 
them, and what not. Locke. 
It has the ſame fignifi- 


cation with between, and is indifferently uſed for it.] 1. 
In the midſt of two. 2. From one to another, 


(1.) Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes 
From betzvixt two aged oaks, ; 


Milton *- 


BE W 


Methinks, like two black ſtorms on either hand, 
Our Spanich army and your Indians ttand ; 


This only place betavixt the clouds is clear. Dryden. 
If contradicting intereſts could be mixt, 
Nature herſelt has caſt a bar betwiaxt. Dryden. 
(2.) Five years ſince there was ſome ſpeech of marriage 
Betti my telf and her. Shakeff. 
BTU r 2. , In maſonry and joinery, a kind of ſquare, 


Brin. J one leg of which is frequently crooked, accord- 
Ing to the .weep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a 
point or centre, and fo may be ſet to any angle. An an- 
dl that is not ſquare, is called a bewil angle, whether it be 
more obtuſe, or more acute, than a right angle. 


B E W 
Every one ought to be very careful to bezvare what he admits 


for a principle, 2 
Warn d by the fylph, ob, pious mild, beware; = 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can ; 


Beware of all, but molt beware of man. Pore 


To BEWE E. v. a. [from weep.) To weep over or upon; 
* 


to bedew with tears. 

Old fond eyes, 
Becueep this cauſe again; I'll pluck ye out, 
And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 


To temper clay. Shale, 
Larded all with ſweet flowers, . 

Which beuept to the grave did go, 

With true love ſhowers. 5 hakeſp, 


Builder's Di. T, BEWE T. v. a. (from ver.] To wet; to moiſten; t, 


Their houſes are very ill built, their walls bewil, without one 

right angle in any apartment. Swift. 

To Bz'ver. v. a. (from the noun.] To cut to a bevel 
angle. 


bedew ; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewwet, 
Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowful cheeks, 
Shakeſp. Titus Andronicyu;, 


Theſe rabbets are ground ſquare ; but the rabbets on the 77 BEWI LDE R. v. 4. [from wild.) To loſe in pathlc{: 


groundſel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier fall 
oft. Moxcn. 
Be'ver. Sce Brave. | 
Be'venace. z. [from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 1. Drink; 
liquor to be drank in general. 2. Beverage, or water 
cyder, is made by putting the mure into a fat, adding 
water, as you deſire it ſtronger or ſmaller. The water 
{hould Rand forty-eight hours on it, before you preſs it; 
when it is preſſed, tun it up immediately. Mortimer. 3. 
A treat upon wearing a new ſuit of clothes. 4. A treat 
at firſt coming into a priſon, called allo garniſh. 
(.) I am his cupbearer; 
If trom me he have wholeſome beverage, 


Account me not your ſervant. Shakeſp. 
Grains, pulſes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or hever- 
age, may be made almoit of all. Broxn's Fug. Err. 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Ot wine and honey mix'd. Dryden. 
The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain fades, 
Scarce dewy bev'raze for the becs provides. Dryden. 


BGV v. . / Leva, Ital.] 1. A flock of birds. 2. A com- 
pany ; an ailembly. 
. And in the midſt thereof upon the floor, 
A lovely bewy of fair ladies tat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Queen. 
They on the plain 
Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, behold 


A bevy of fair women. Milton. 
_ Nor rode the nymph aloe, 
Around a bewy of bright daniels ſhone. Pere. 


To BEWAIL. v. a. [from wazil.] To bemoan ; to lament; 
to expreſs ſorrow for. 

In this city he 

Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 


Which to this hour bexwar/ the injury. Shakeſp. 
Yet witer Ennius gave command to ail 

His friends, not to beavail his funeral. Sir John Denham. 

cannot but bexvarl, as in their firſt principles, the miſeries 
and calamities of our children. Addiſon. 

To BEW IL. v. 2. To _=— grief, 
Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bexwazling land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Shakeſp. 


To Bewa'ke. v. n. [from be and ware, or wary ; that is, 
cautious : thus, in an old treatiſe, I have found, be ye 
ware. See WAN. Eiepa lan, Saxon; warer, Daniſh. ] 
1. To regard with caution ; to be ſs!picious of danger 
from : generally the particle of gocs before the thing 
which excites caution. 2. It is obſervable, that it is only 
uied ia ſuch forms of ſpeech as admit the word be : thus 
we fav, he may beware, let him beware, he will beware ; 
dut not, he aid beware, or he has been aware. | 

(1.) You mutt beware of drawing or painting clouds, winds 
and hunden, towards the bottom of your piece. Dryden. 


places; to confound for want of a plain road; to perplex , 


to entangle ; to puzzle. E 
3 thus; 1 home ward ſped my way, 


Bexwilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden. 
We no ſolution of or queſtion find; 
Your words bewwilder, not direct the mind. Blackmore, 
Our underſtanding traces 'em in vain, 
Loſt and bewwzlder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch. Addijin. 
1 It is good ſometimes to loſe and bewwilder ourſelves in juch tu 
les. "alts. 


To BEwi'TCH. v. a. [from witch.) 1. To injure by witch- 


craft, or faſcination, or charms. 2. To charm; to 
pleaſe to ſuch a degree, as to take away the power of re- 
ſiſtance. 
(1.) Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 

Is like a blaſted ſapling wither'd up. Shateſþ. 

I have forſworn his company hourly this twenty years, and 
yet I am bervitched with the rogue's company. If the raſcal has 
not given me medicines to make me love him, I'll be hang'd ! 


Shaker, 
My flocks are free from love, yetlook fo thin ; x 
What magick has bewwztch'd the woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryden, 
2.) Doth even beauty beautify, 
And moſt bewwitch the wretched eye. Sidney, 

The charms of poctry our fouls bexwitch ; 
The curſe of writiag is an endleſs itch. Drydes. 


I do not know, by the character that is given of her work 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that they were lo! ; 
they were filled with ſuch bewwitching tenderneſs and raptuse, 
that it might have been dangerous to have given them a rear Et 

Addi 'c:. 


Bewi'TCHERY. 7. from bewitch.] Faſcination ; charm ; 


refiltleſs prevalence. 

There is a certain berzvitchery, or faſcination in words, v 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can give a: 
account of. Seath, 


1 
hich 


BEWITCUuENT. 2. / [from bewitch.] Faſcination ; power 


of charming. 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome popular man, an 
give it bountifully to the deſirers. Shaker. 


To BEWRAY. v. 4. [ ppezan, beynezan, Saxon.] 1. To 


betray ; to diſcover perfidiouſly. 2. To ſhow ; to mak? 
viſible : this word is now little in uſe. 
(1.) Fair feeling words he wiſely gan diſplay, 
And, for her owes. An fitting — 


To tempt the caule itſelf for to bexwray. Fairy Nuten. 
(2.) She law a pretty bluſh in Philodea's checks berry - 
deſt diſcontentment. Stdncy. 
Men do ſometimes bewray that by deeds, which to contc!'s 
they are hardly drawn. Hooker. 
Next look on him that ſeems for counſel fit, BY 
Whoſe ſil ver locks bewray his ſtore of days. Fairfax. 


BewRa'YER, 2. J. [from bewray.] Betrayer ; diſcoverer 
divulger. 


B I A 


When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a bezwrayer of 
ſecrets, the world is juſt enough to accuſe the perfidiouſnels of 
the friend. Addiſon. 

BETON D. rep. [Hexeond, Fegeondain, Saxon.] 1. Before; 
at a diſtance not yet reached. 2. On the farther fide of. 
3. Farther onward than, 4. Paſt ; out of the reach of. 
-. Above ; proceeding to a greater degree than. 6. 
Above in excellence. 7. Remote from; not within the 
ſphere of. 8. Ta go beyond, is to deceive; to circum- 
vent 

(t.) What's fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 

A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death: 

Juſt what yuu hear, you have. Pope. 

(2.) Neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, Who 
{all go over the ſea for us, and bring it unto us? Deut. xxx. 13. 

Now we are on land, we are put between death and life ; for 
we are beyond the old world and the new. Bacon. 


We cannot think men &eyond ſea will part with their money 


for nothing. Locke. 
(3.) He that ſees a dark and ſhady grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the ſky. Herbert. 
(4.) Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou did'ſ this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shakeſp. 


Yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. Mil on. 
The juſt, wiſe, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impoſſible, or naturally Beyond his power 
to do. South. 
Conſider the fituation of our earth; it is placed fo conveni- 
ently, that plants flouriih, and animals live; this is matter of 
fact, and veyond all diſpute. Bentley. 
(.) Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
zo dneſs, and love of. his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my country. Sidney. 
One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muſt confeſs, to 
me beyond all wonder. | Watton. 
To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
neſs, and quarrels among his ſervants, whereby his manufac- 
tures are diſturbed, and his buſineſs neglected. Locke. 
As far as they carry conviction to any man's underſtanding, 
my labour may be of uſe : beyond the evidence it carries with it, 
[ adviſe him not to follow any man's interpretation. Locke. 
(6.) His fatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's ; if to 
augh and rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming. 
: De, den. 
(7.) With equal mind, what happens, let us bear; 
Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things our care. 


Dryden's Fables. 

(8.) She made earneſt benefit of his jeſt, forcing him to do 
her ſuch ſervices, as were both cumberſome and coltly ; while he 
ſtill thought be avert beyond her, becauſe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 
That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother in any mat- 


* * _ 1 Thefp. iv. 6. 
t'zEL.) mn, /* t ing in which the 
3 | . N at part of a ring in w ſtone is 


IEZOAR. x. /. [from pa, againſt, and zahar, poiſon, Per- Bisa'cious, adj. — Lat.] Addicted to drinking Dr. 
ick.] A medicinal ſtone, formerly in — eſteem as an BiBa'ciTY. x. J 


antidote, and brought from the Eaſt Indies, where it is 


1 


BL AS. ». / [hiais, Fr. ſaid to come from Lila, an old 
Gauliſh word, ſignifying cro/s, or thru 1. The 
weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, which turns it from 
the ſtraight line. 2. Any thing which turns a man to a 
particular courſe ; or gives the direction to his meaſures. 
3. Propenſion; inclination. 

(1.) Madam, we'll play at bowls—— 
"Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 


And that my fortune runs again the Hs. Shazeſp. 
(2.) ———— You have been miſtook ; 

But nature to her bi45 drew in that. Shakeſ", 
This is that boaſted b/as of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin'd. Dryden. 


Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bras to all their 
actions. Lecce. 
Wit and humour, that expoſe vice and folly, furniſh ufeful 
diverſions. Raillery under ſuch regulations, unbends the mind 
from ſeverer contemplations, without throwing it off trom its 
proper bas. Addiſun's Freebolder. 
Thus nature-gives us, let it check our pride, 

The virtue nearett to our vice ally'd ; 

Reaſon the bras turns to good or ill. Pate. 

.) As for the religion of our poet, he ſeems to have tome 
little bas towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dryden. 

To Bi'as. v. 4. [from the noun.) To incline to ſome tide; 
to balance one way ; to prejudice. 

Were I in no more danger to be miſled by ignorance, than I 
am to be hᷣiaſſed by intereſt, I might give a very perfect — 7 

ccke. 

A defire leaning to either ſide, baſes the judgment ſtrange- 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be ex 
cited to examine. Watts. 

Bi'as. adv. It ſeems to be uſed adverbiaily in the following 
aflage, conformably to the French, metrre une cooe de 
2 to give any thing a wrong interpretation. 
Every action that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. 
Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſ du. 
In the following paſſage it ſeems to be an adjective. 
Swelled, as the bowl on the biaſed fide, I his is not uſed. 
Blow till thy bias check 

Outſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon. 

Shakeſr. Troilus and Creffda. 
Bis. 2. /. A ſmall piece of linen put upon the breaſts of 
children over their clothes. 

I would fain know, why it ſhould not be as noble a talk, to 
write upon a 646 and hanging-fleeves, as on the bulla and re- 
texta. Addiſor. 

To BIB. v. . [, Lat.) To tipple ; to fip; to drink 
frequently. 

He playeth with Hh mother Meroc, as though to named, 
becaule ſhe would drink mere wine without water. Camden. 

To appeale a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 
he cried ; ſo that he was conſtantly b:bbing, and drank more in 
twenty-four hours than I did. Lacke. 


bibacitas, Lat.] The quality of drinking 
much 


aid to be found in the dung of an animal of the goat Binngn, x. . (from To bib.) A tippler ; a man that drinks 


kind, called pazan; the ſtone being formed in its belly, 


often. 


and growing to the ſize of an acorn, and ſometimes to Br'BLs. =. [from g, a book : called, by my of excel - 


nat of a pigeon's egg. The peculiar manner of its for- 

mation, is now ſuppoſed to be fabulous. The name of 
this ſtone is applied to ſeveral chymical compoſitions, de- 
lined for antidotes ; as mineral, ſolar, and jovial bezoare. 
wp Sa vory. Chambers. 
**0ARDICK, adj. [from bezoar.] Medicines compounded 
With bezoar. 

The bezoardicks are neceſſary to promote | 

forth the putrified particles. 2 4 _ — 
'*YCULATED, 2 adj. [from binus and angulus, Lat.] Hav. 


angurous. ing two corners or angles Dir 
Vol. I. * S : 


lence, The Bad.] The ſacred volume in whic 
tained the revelations of God. 

If we pals from the apoſtolick to the next ages of the church, 
the primitive chriſtians looked on their Gilles as their moſt im- 
portant treaſure. | Government of the Tongue. 

We mutt take heed how we accuſt.»m ourſelves to a flight and 
irreverent ule of the name of God, and of the phraſes and ex- 
preſſions of the holy b:54-, which ought not to be applied upon 
every flight ocgahon. Tillotjor. 

In queſtions of natural religion, we ſhould confirm and im- 
prove, or connect our reaſonings by the divine aſliſtance of the 
bible. Watts. 

8 g 


are con- 
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BPISLI og rA FUER. 2. , [from g, and yeufw, to write.] 
A writer of books; a tranicriber. Dit. 
BIBLIOTUHE CAL. adj. | from bibliotheca, Lat.] Belonging 
to a library. Dit. 
BInUTLoUSs. adj. [Lihulut, Lat.] That which has the quality 
ot drinking moiſture; ſpungy. 
Strow'd 6. bulcus above, I ice the ſands, 
The pcbbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks, Thomſon. 
BicaP:!1,1R, adj. (bicaſſuluris, Lat.] Having the ſeed 
veife] divided into two parts. 
Bice. u. /. The name of a colour uſed in painting. 
either green or blue. 
Take green ice, and order it as you do your blue hice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peachum. 
BieretTaL. } adj. (biceps, bicipitis, Lat.) 1. Having two 
Bicr'errovus, heads. 2. It 1s applied to one of the 
muſcles of the arm. 
(„.) While men believe b:cipiteus conformation in any ſpe- 
cics, they almit a gemination of principal parts. 
| Brown's Vulgor Errours, 
(2.) A piece of fleſh is exchanged from the bie ite, muſcle 
of either party's arm. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To BUCKER. v. n {hicre, Welſh, a conteſt.] 1. To ſkir- 
miſh ; to fight without a ſet battle; to fight off and on. 
2. To quiver; to play backward and forward. 
(1.) They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and 


It is 


loſt his picture. Sidney. 
— In thy face 

I fee thy fury; if I longer itay, 

We hall begin our ancient bicker ings. Shakeſp. 
(2.) And from about him fierce effuſion rowl'd 

Of finoke, and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. Milton. 
An icy gule, oft thiſting o'er the pool, 

Bicathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 

Arreits the Hicdering ſtream. Thomſon. 


Bi'cx#RER. . {from the verb.] A ſkirmiſher. 
B:i'crervx. . /. [apparcntly corrupted from beakiron.] An 
iron ending in a point. 
A blackſmith's anvil is ſometimes made with a pipe, or bichern, 
or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 
Bico'r xe. 
Bicorxovus. 
We ſhould be too critical, to queſtion the letter Y, or bicor- 
nous element of Pythagoras; that is, the making of the horns 
equal. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 


Bico'sPORAL. adj. [bicerpor, Lat.] Having two bodies. 


To BID. v. a pret. I bid, bad, Lade, | have bid, or bidden. 
Umwdan, Saxon.] 1, To deſire; toaſk; to call; to in- 
vite. 2. To command ; to order : before things or per- 
ſons. 3. To offer ; to propoſe : as, to bid a price. 4. 
o proclaim ; to offer; or to make known by ſome publick 
voice. 5. To pronounce ; to declare. 6. To denounce. 
7. To pray. See Brap. 8. To bid beads is to diſtin- 
guiſh each bead by a prayer. 

(1.) I am 5d forth to ſupper, Jeſſica ; 
There are my keys. | Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 


adj. (bicornis, Lat.] Having two horns. 


Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you ſhall find, bid 


to the marriage. | Matt. xxii. 9. 
We ought, when we are hidden to great feaſts and meetings, 


to be prepared beforehand. Hakewill. 
(. 2.) Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nightmare, and her nine fold, 
Bid her alight, and her truth plight. Shakeſp. 


He chid the ſiſters, 
When firſt they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them ſpeak to hun. 

Haſte to the houſe of ſleep, and 6:4 the god, 
Who rules the nightly viſions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. 

Curſe on the tongue that bids this general 
Can they be friends of Antony, who reve! 
When Antony's in danger ? Dryden's All for Lowe. 

Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden s Fables. 
Joy. 


Pope. 


B I D 


Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are hidden. Watts. 
(3+) Come, and be true.—— 
Thou % me to my loſs: for true to thee 
Were to prove falſe. Shaleſp. Cymbeline, 
When a man is reſolute to keep his fins while he lives, and 
yet unwilling to relinquiſn all hope, he will embrace that protel- 
lion which b1ds faireſt to the reconciling thole fo diſtant iutereits, 
Decay of Piech. 
As when the goddeſſes came down of old, 
With gifts their young Dardanian judge they try'd, 
And each bade high to win him to their fide. Cranville. 
To give intereſt a thare in friendihip, is to (ell it by inch of 
candle; he that id moſt ſhall have it: and when it is merce- 
nary, there is no depending on it. Collier on Friendſhip. 
(4.) Our bans thrice bid ! and for our weiding day 


My kerchief bought! then preſs, then forc'd away. Gay. 
(5.0 You are retir'd, 

As if you were a feaſted one, and not 

The hoſtels of the mecting ; pray you, bid 

Theſe unknuwn friends to's welcome. Shakeſ, 


Divers as we paſſed by them, put their arms a little abroad; 


which is their geſture. when they 614 any welcome. Bacon. 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, fore repuls d, 
Greet your arrival to this diſtant ie? 
How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions? A. Philips, 


(6.) Thyſelt and Oxtoid, with five thoutand men, 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and bi falie Edward battle. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Wallcr. 


She 614 war to all that durſt ſupply 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die. 
The captive cannibal, opprett with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 
And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Cramrville, 
(7.) If there come any unto you, and bring not this doc- 
trine, receive him not into your houſe, neither b him God 
ſpeed. John. 
When they deſired him to tarry longer with them, he conient- 
ed not, but bade them fare wel. Ads, xviii. 21. 
(8.) By ſome haycock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 
He bids his beads both even ſong and morn. Dryden. 
Bi'daLe. n. J. [from id and ale.) An invitation of friends 
to drink at a poor man's houſe, and there to contr:Qute 


charity. Dis, 
Bi'pDex. part. paſſ. [from To bid.] 1. Invited. 2. Com- 
manded. 
(1.) There were two of our company bidden to a feaſt of the 
family. Bacen. 
Ra the hidden gueſts are come. A. Philt; +. 


(2.) 'Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach intants cheeks a 5:4den bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. Pope's R. of the Lis. 
BIDD ER. 2. / [from To lid.] One who offers or propolc: 
a price. 
He looked upon ſeveral dreſſes which hung there, expoſcd to 
the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. Agaijon. 
BrppinG. 2. from bid.) Command; order. 
How, fay'ſ thou, that Macduff denies his perſon 
At our great bidding ? Shakeſ/. Macbet!. 
At his ſecond bid./ing, darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. Milton. 
To BIDE. v. a. [ben, Saxon.] To endure; to ſuffer 
commonly to abide. 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 


That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm. Shake/”- 
The wary Dutch this gathering form foreſaw, 

And durſt not hide it on the Englich coaſt. Dry". 

To BID E. v. . 1. To dwell ; to live; to inhabit. 2. 19 

remain in a place. 3. To continue in a ſtate. 4. It 5 


2 all the ſignifications of the word abids ; which 
ee: but it being grown ſomewhat obſolete, the example 
of its various meanings are not eaſily found. 


- — * — 


BIG, adj. [This word is of uncerta 


B Il G 


(1.) All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that hide 
In heav'n, or earth, or under earth in hell. 

2.) Safe in a ditch he bides, 

With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head; 
The leaſt a death to nature. Shakeſb. Macbeth. 
(3-) And they alſo, if they bi4e not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall be 
graffed in. Romans, xi. 23. 

Pipt'xnTAL. adj. [bidens, Lat.] Having two teeth. 

Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they are 


Milton. 


only bi4cmal. Swift. 
BipixG. =. . [from bide.] Reſidence ; habitation. 
At Antwerp has my conſtant b:iding been. Roave. 


Bie'xxIAL. adj. [biennis, Lat.] Of the continuance of two 
ears. 
: Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, others only annual 
or biennial Ray on the Creation. 
Bier. 2. [from To bear, as feretrum, in Latin, from fero.] 
A carriage, or frame of wood, on waich the dead are car- 
ried to the grave. 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, 


Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Spenſer. 
They bore him barefaced on the hier, 

And on his grave rain'd many a tear. Shakeſp. 
He muſt not float upon his wat'ry bier, 

Unwept. Milton. 
Griefs always green, a houſhold ſtil] in tears: 

Sad pomps, a threſhold throng'd with daily Sers, 

And liveries of black. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Make as if you hanged yourſelf, they will convey your body 

out of priſon in a Gier. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

BresTINGS. #./. [bypeing, Saxon.] The firſt milk given 

by a cow after calving, which is very thick. 
And twice beſides, her bieftings never fail 


To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 


BiFa'8IOUS. adj. [ bifarizs, Lat.] Twofold; what may be 


underſtood two ways. Dia. 


1 adj ¶ biferens, Lat.] Bearing fruit twice a-year. 
„eb. | 


Bi'ridareD. 


a”, [bifidus, Lat. a botanical term,] Di- 


| . 3 vided into two; ſplit in two; opening 
with a cleft. 


Biro'.D. adj, [from binus, Lat. and fold.) Twofold ; 


double, 


If beauty have a ſonl, this is not ſhe ; 
I! fouls guide vows, if vows are ſanctimony, 
It fuiftimony be the gods delight, 
It there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not the ; O madneſs of diſcourſe ! 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf 


Bold authority. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſ da. 


BirORMED. adj. [biformis, Lat.] Compounded of two forms, 


or bodies, 


Bieu'gcaTeD. adj. | from binus, two, and force, afork, Lat.] 


Shootin out, by a diviſion, into two heads. 

A ſmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. Woodward. 
{FURCA'TION, 2. from bᷣinus and furca, Lat.) Diviſion 
into two; opening into two parts. 

The firſt catachreſtical and far derived ſimilitude, it holds 
with man ; that is, in a bifurcation, or diviſion of the root into 
two parts, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

in, or unknown etymo- 

logy; Junius derives it from fayaid- ; Skinner from bug, 
which, in Daniſh, ſignifies the belly.] 1. Great in bulk; 
large, 2. Teeming ; pregnant ; great with young : with 
the particle avith. 3- Somerimes with of, but rarely. 4. 
Full of ſomething ; and deſirous, or about, to give it vent, 
5. Diſtended ; ſwoln ; 
effects of paſſion, as grief, rage. 6. Great in air and 
=— 3 proud; ſwelling; tuinid ; haughty ; ſurly. 7, 

reat in ſpirit ; lofty ; brave. 

Fl ) Key in addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or duration, 
idea under conſideration becomes ver 
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A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I think, the 

bigeeſt object that he can ſee in motion. Sectator. 

(2.) A hear biz æuith young hath ſeldom been ſeen. Bacon. 
Lately on yonder ſwelling buſh, | 


Biy with many a common role, 


This early bud began to bluſh. Waller. 
3. His gentle lady, 
Biz of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 
As he was born. Shakeſ}. Cymbe l ne. 
N The great, th' important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Add jon. 


Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, 
The prince of augurs, Halithreſes, roſe, Pate. 
(5-) Thy heart is big ; get thee apart and weep. 
Shakeſp. Julius Ca ſar. 
(6.) How elſe, ſaid he, but with a good bold face, 
And with big words, and with a ſtately pace? Shenſer. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, ſeem ſome- 
what ſolemn, coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 


ſwer. Aſcham. 
If you had looked big, and ſpit at him, he'd have run. 


. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
In his proſperous ſeaſon, he fell under the reproach of being a 
man of big looks, and of a mean and abject ſpirit. Clarendon. 
Or does the man i' th* moon look 61g, 

Or wear a huger periwig, 
Than our own native lunaticks. Hudibras. 
Of governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, and looked fo 
big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deepeit 
counſels, and the ſtrongeſt torce; nothing remains of them but 


a name. Scuth. 
Thou thyſelf, thus inſolent in ſtate, 


Art but perhaps ſome country magiſtrate, 
Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak 
Big on the bench, and ſcanty wei: hts to break. 
To grant big Thraſo valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should indignation give, at leaſt offence. Garth, 
(7.) What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as hig? 
Thy words I grant, are hi ger: for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Sphabeſſ. Cymbeline. 
Bi'camisT. n. /. [bigamus, low Lat.] One that has com- 
mitted bigamy. See Bicanr. 
By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; much leſs can a 6:7amift have 
ſuch a benefice, according to that law. Ajlige. 


Bi'camy. 7. /. [bigamia, low Latin.) 1. The crime of hav- 
ing two wives at once. 2. [In the canon law.] The 
marriage of a ſecond wife, or of a widow, or a woman 
already debauched ; which, in the church of Rome, were 
confidered as bringing a man under ſome incapacitics for 
eccleſiaſtical offices. 

(r.) A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Seduc'd the 2 and height of all his thoughts, 
To baſe declenſion, and loath'd b:gamy. Shakeſb. 
Randal determined to commence a ſuit againſt Martin, for 

bigamy and inceſt. Arbuthnot an Pote. 


Dryden. 


BI GBE“LLI ED. adj. [from big and belly.] Pregnant; with 


child; great with young. 
When we have laught to ſee the ſails conceive 
And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shakeſp. 
Children and brghellied women require antidotes ſomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. HKarwey. 
So many well ſhaped innccent virgins are blocked up, and 
waddle up and down like bigbci/zed women. Addijon. 
We purſued our march, to the terror of the market people, 
and the miſcarriage of half a dozen 6igbellied women. Addijcr. 


ready to burſt : uſed often of the B1i'G6G1x. 2. , Lbeguin, Fr.] A child's cap. 


Sleep now ! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half fo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with homely 5:72: bound, 


Snores out the watch of night. Shakeſh, 


a bis, or very BicHr. 2. / It is explained by Stiuner, the circumference of 
lmall, its preciſe bulk becomes obſcure and conf Ivar Fer | 
G g 2 


a coil of rope. 


1 


E:\GLyY. adv [from 4½.] Tumidly ; haughtily ; with a 
b.ultering mint er, 
W 01:14'!t thou not rather chooſe a {mall renown, 

To bz the: mayer of [>mc poor paultry town 5 

Ei! look, and harb'routly to ſpeak ; 

To ound file weights, and ſcanty meaſures break? Dryden. 


Bic x45. 2. J. {from big.] 1. Bulk; greatneſ of quantity. 
2. Se; wanther greater or ſmaller ; comparative bulk. 
( 1.) It panie um be laid below, and about the bottom of a 
root, it will cauſe the root to grow to an exceſſive bigneſs. 
Bacon. 
People were ſurprized at the bigneſs and uncooth deformity of 
the cainel. L* Eftrange's Fables. 
The brain of man, in reſpect of his body, is much larger 
than any oder animals; exccedipg in b1/ eſs three oxen's brains. 
; 0 Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Several forts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral b:2neſſes, 
which, acccrding to their bt; fſes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral 
colours; and tae air, according to their h1gneſſes, excites ſenſa- 
tions of teveral lounds. Nexwton's O' ticks. 
BI GOUF. ». / [The etymology of this word is unknown; 
but it is tuppoted, by Camden and others, to take its riſe 
from ſme occafional phraſe.] A man devoted to a cer- 
rain party; prijudiced in favour of certain opinions; a 
blind zca!ot it is uſed often with te before the object of 
zeal ; 2, a cet to the Carteſian tenets. 
Religious ſpite, and picus ſpleen bred firſt 
This quarrel, which ſo long the bzzots nurſt. Tate. 
In philoſophy and religion, the 6b:gots of all parties are gene- 
raily tizz moit politive. Watts. 
Bi'corty a; (tom biget.) Blindly prepoſſeſſed in favour 
oi ſometh g, irrationally zealous: with 70. 
Bi e!tcd te this idol, we diſclaim 
Reit, health, and eaſe, for nothing but a name. Garth. 
Pretbyterian meiit, during the reign of that weak, brgotted, 
and ill-o.dvited prince, will eaſily be computed, Sæoiyt. 
BI GOT v. z. [from Gbigot.) 1. Blind zeal ; prejudice; 
unrealor.abi.. warmta in favour of party or opinions: 
with the particle 7. 2. The practice or tenct of a bigot. 
(1.) Were it not for a 6::ctry to our own tenets, we could 
hardly im1gine, that fo many abſurd, wicked, and bloody prin- 


ciples, ſhould pretend to ſupport themſelves by the golpel. 
Watts. 


(2.) Our 6lence makes our adverſaries think we perſiſt in thoſe 
b geri, which all good and (enitble men deſpiſe. Pepe. 
BIG wor. x: adj, ¶ from Lig and /aweln.] Turgid ; ready to 


burit 


— — Might my e heart 
Vert ali 1t3 gricfs, and give a looſe to ſorrow. Addiſon. 


Bic vppertD. a4. [from big and udder.) Having large 
uddere; Þaiing dugs (willed with milk. 
Now driv'n betore him, through the arching rock, 
Came, twnbling heaps on heaps, th' unnumber'd flock, 
Big-adilerd es, and goats of female kind. Pope. 


BI“LAN DSA. „ / {elandre, Fr.] A ſmall veſſel of about 
eighty tens burden, uſed for the carriage of goods. It is 
a kind cf hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has 
malts and fails after the manner of a hoy, They are uſed 
chicfly in Holland, as being particularly fit for the canals. 
Savary. Trevwoux. 
Like bi/4nders to creep 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to keep. Dryden. 
Brie MY ./ (trom tilts, Sax, a bladder, and berry ; 
according to Skinner ; witis iden.) A ſmall ſhrub ; and 
a ſweet berry of that ſhrub; whortleberry. 
Cricket, to Windior chimnevs halt thou leap; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. Shakeſp. 
Bi'i.Bo. n. J [corrupted from Biibea, where the beſt wea- 
pons are made.] A rapier; a ſword. 
To be compaſſed like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakeſp. 
B!L Bots. . / A fort of ſtocks, or wooden ſhackles for the 
teet, uſed for puniſhing offenders at fea. 
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Methought I lay, 
Worſe than the mutines, in the Hubert. Sale. 
BILE. . /. (bilis, Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter liquor 
ſeparated in the liver, collected in the gall- bladder, and 
diſcharged into the lower end of the duodenum, or he. 
ginning of the jejunum, by the common duct. Its ule i; 
to ſheathe or blunt the acids of the chyle ; becaule they, 
being entangled with its ſulphurs, thicken it to, that it 
cannot be ſufficiently diluted by the ſuccus pancreaticys, 
to enter the lacteal veſſels. 

In its progreilion, ſoon the labour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter be; 
Which, by the liver ſever d from the blood, 
And ſtriving through the gall pipe, here unload 
Their yellow ftreams, Blackmore. 

BILT. 2. /. [bile, Sax. perhaps from S:lis, Lat. This is ge- 
nerally ſpelt 51; but, I think, leſs properly.] A fore 
angry ſwelling. 

But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or, rather, a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh ; 

Thou art a % in my corrupted blood. Sha beſß. 

Thoſe bes did run lay fo——did not the general run 
were not that a botchy ſore ? Shakeſ?, 

A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad baſis, ariſing 
ina cone. It is generally called a bile, and is accompanied with 
inflammation, pulſation, and tenſion. Wiſeman. 

BiLGe. The compals or breadth of a ſhip's bottom. Skinner, 

To BILOE. v . [from the noun.) To ſpring a leak; to 
let in water, by ſtriking upon a roek : a ſea term; now 
bulge. Skinner, 

Bi'Liaky. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] Belovging to the bile. 

Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a girat 
quantity of gall ; and ſome of them have the 6:4ary duct in- 
lerted into the pylorus. Arbuthnct. 

Bi'LiNcsSGATE. 2. / [A cant word, borrowed from Bilins/- 
gate in London, a place where there is always a crowd of 
low people, and frequent brawls and foul language] R:- 
baldry ; foul language. 

There ſtript, fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the ground, 

And ſhameful biirr/cate her robes adorn. Po e. 

Brii'xNcuovs. adj. [Lilinguit, Lat.] Having, or ſpeaking 
tuo tongues, 

Bi'Lious. adj. [from Gilis, Lat.] Conſiſting of bile ; par- 
taking of bile. | 

Why bilicus juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in ſilver currents run. Garth, 

When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of a reun- 
dance of a bi/ioas alkali. Arouth not, 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, Cilai- 
can] To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and 
avoiding payment. 

Bil” d ſtationers for yeomen ſtood prepar d. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleaſing fight 
Of your bil hopes ? Dryden. 

BILL. a. / [bile, Sax. Sce BaLL.] The beak of a tow!l. 

Their bills were thwarted croſſways at the end, and, with 
theſe they would cut an apple in two at one ſnap. Carens 

It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to has? 
greater or longer bills, or greater or longer talons. Bacon. 

In his bil 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifick ſigns 

No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 

Nor with 5, Ban, bill provoke the day. Drycen. 

BILL. 2. / [bill-, Sax. rpthille, a two-edged axe.] 1 4 
kind of hatchet with a hooked point, uſed in country 
work, as a hedging bill; ſ called from its reſemblance in 
form to the beak of a bird of prey. 2. A kind of wea- 
pon anciently carried by the foot ; a battle-axe. 

(I.) Standing troops are ſervants arm'd, who uſe the lance 
and ſword, as other feryxnts do the fickle, or the bill, at the 
command of thoſe who entertain them. Tem 

(2.) Yea diſtaff women manage ruſty bills ; 
Againſt thy ſeat both young and old rebel. 


Vurncy, 


Dr; den. 


— 


Milton. 


ShakeſÞ- 


Ov + ug” 


1 
BILL. =. J [biller, French] t. A written paper of any 


kind. 2. An account of money. 3. A law preſented to 
the parliament, not yet made an act. 4. An act of par- 
liament. 5. A phyſician's preſcription. 6. An adver- 
tiſement. 7. [In wif 1. An obligation, but without 
condition or forfeiture tor nonpayment. 2. A declaration 
in writing, that expreſieth either the griet and the wrong, 
that the complainant hath ſuffered by the party complain- 
ed of; or elſe ſome fault, that the party complained of 
hath committed againſt ſome law. This 4:// is fometimes 
offered to juſtices errants in the general aflizes ; but moſt 
to the lord chancellor, It containeth the fact complained 
of, the damages thereby ſuffered, and petition of proceſs 


againſt the defendant for redreſs. Cowel. 8. A bill of 


mortality. An account of the numbers that have died in 
any ditrict. 9. A bill of fare. An account of the ſeaſon 
of proviſions, or of the diſhes at a feaſt. 


the drawer 


money in one place, to ſome perſon alligned b 
rad to him in 


or remitter, in confideration of the value 

another place. | 

(1.) He does reccive 
Particular addition from the Gill 


That writes them all alike. Shakeſh. 
(2.) Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a man's eſtate, 
and ordered to beſt, that the bills may be leſs than the eſti- 
mation abroad. Bacon. 


(3.) No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or 
altered, but by parliament ; where bills are prepared, and pre- 


ſented to the two houſes. Bacon. 
How now for mitigation of this hill, 
Urg'd by the commons ? doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakeſ\. 


(4.) There will be no way left for me to tell you that I re- 
member you, and that I love you, but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecret conveyance ; which no 6://s can pre- 


clude, nor no kings prevent, Atterbury. 
(5.) Like him that took the doctor's 6%, 
And fwallow'd it inftead o th pill. Hudibras. 


The medicine was prepar'd according to the bill, LEAran ge. 
Let them, but under your ſuperiours, kill, 


When doctors firſt have fGgn'd the bloody 6. Dr den. 
(6.) And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Set up ſome foreign monſter in a Gill. Dryden. 


(7.) The fourth thing very maturely to be conſulted by the 
jury, is, what influence their finding the bill may have upon the 
kingdom. Swift. 

(8.) Moſt who took in the weekly bills of mortality, made 
little other uſe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials 
encreafed or decreaſed. Graunt. 

So hiv'd our fires, ere doctors learn d to kill, 

And multiply'd with theirs the weekly 6111, Dryden. 
Fare for ſome of the forementioned ſuppers. Arbuthnot. 

(10.) The comfortable ſentences are bills of exchange, upon 
the credit of which we lay our cares down, and receive provi- 

ns. | Taylor. 

All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct to whom mo- 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a forcign country, thall 
be paid. Lecke. 
70 BII L. v. . [from Bill, a beak.) To careſs, as doves 
by joining bills; to be fond. 

Doves, they ſay, will Eill, after their pecking, and their mur- 

muring. | Ben. Jabnſun's Catiliue. 
| Still amorous, and fond, and Sling, 


Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling. Hudibras. 
They bill, they tread ? Alcyone compreſs'd, 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. Dryden. 
—— — He that bears th' artillery of Jove, 

The ſtrong pounc'd eagle, and the b. ling dove. Dryden. 


ToBilr. e. 2. [from bill, a writing.] To publiſh by an 
advertiſement: a cant word. 

His maſterpiece was a compoſition that he billed about under 
the name of a ſovereign antidote. . L' Eftranze. 
Priiet . /. [dillet, French.] 1. A ſmall paper; a note. 
2. A ticket directing ſoldicrs at what Rouſe 10 lodge. 3. 


10. A bill of 


exchange. A note ordering the payment of a ſum of 


(9.) It may ſeem ſamewhat difficult to make out the 115 of 
or 
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Billet doux, or a loft bill.t ; a love letter. 4. [ Bilet, Fr.] A 
ſmall log of wood for the chimney. 

(1.) When he found this little Li/lct, in which was only writ- 

ten Remember Ceſar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarerd, 
(3-) "Twas then, Belinda ! if report ſay true, 

Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet doux. Porte. 

(4.) Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot or 5:// f 

is dilated and rarified tv the degree of fire, how vaſt a place it 

muſt take up. Digby on Bodies. 

Their 6:/let at the fire was found. Prior. 

To Bi'LLEr. v. @. from the noun.] 1. To direct a ſol- 


dier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lodge. 2. To 
quarter ſoldiers. , 
( 1.) Retire thee ; go where thou art b!l/eted : 
Away, I ſay. Shahe/p. 


(2.) They reme::.bercd him of charging the kingdom, by 5 
leting ſoldiers. Rale:vh. 
The counties throughout the kingdom were ſo incenſed, and 
their affections poiſoned, that they refuſed to ſutfer the ſoldiers 
to be billeted upon them. Llcrendos:. 
Bi'LLiaiDs. 2. / without a ſingular. [ billard, Fr. of 
which that language has no etymology ; and therefore 
they probably derived from England boch the play and 
the name, which is corrupted from balyards, yards of ſticks 
with which a ball is driven along a table. Thus Spen/er : 
Balyards much unfit, | 
And ſhuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. FHu'herd's Tele.) 
A game at which a ball is forced againſt another on a taole. 
Let it alone; let's to bi/lior ds. Shake. 
Even noſe and cheek, withal, 
Smooth as is the billiar.; ball. Ben. Johnſon. 
Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, almoſt like ivory 
balls meeting on a 6i//ard table. Boyle. 
When the ball obeys the ſtroke of a Bard ſtick, it is not 
any action of the ball, but bare paſſion. Locke. 
BI'LLOW, . [bize, Germ. Colg, Dan. probably ot the 
ſame original with biltz, Sax. a bladder] A ware ſwoln, 
and hollow. 
From whence the river Dee, as ſilver cleen, 
His tun bling 6i/loxws roll with gentle rore. S/ enſer. 
Billows fink by degrecs, even when the wind is down that 


fuſt ſtirred them. Witton. 
Chaſing Nereus with lis trident throws 
The billiavs from the bottom. Denham. 
But when loud Ce laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe thould like the torrent roar. Pate. 


To Bi'LLow. v. . [from the noun.) To ſwell, or roll, 
as a wave. | 
The Lilloæt ing ſnow, and violence of the ſhow'r, 
That from the hills diſperſe their dreadful ore, 
And o'er the vales collected rum pour. Prior. 
BILLOW v. adj. [from billoav.] Swelling ; turgid; wavy, 
And whitening down the moſſy-tinctur'd ſtream, 
Deſcends the bullswvy foam. Thomfon. 
Bin. 2. / [binne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, 


or wine, is repoſted, 1 
The moſt convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 


ſquare frame of wood, called a hin. Mo timer. 
As when from rooting in a 612, | 
All powder d o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot ſallies out, 
You know him by his hazel ſnout. Swift. 


BIN AY. adj. [from 4inus, Lat.] Two; dual; double. 
Bi'inary Arithmetick, A method of compuration propcied 
by Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures in 
the common arithmetick, and the progreſſion from ten 
to ten, he has cnly two figures, and uſes the fimple pro- 
greiſion from two to two, This method appears to be the 
{ame with that uſed by the Chineſe four thouſand yeare 
ago. Chambers, 
To BIND. +. a. pret. I bound; particip. pail, Icund, or 
bounden, I bindan, Sax] 1. Lo confine with bonds; to 
enchain. 2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 3. To 
faſten to any thing ; to fix by circumvclution. 4. To 
falten together. 5. To cover a wound with dreſſings and 
bandages : with %. 6. To oblige by ſtipulation, or oath.. 
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To oblige by duty or law ; to compel ; to conſtrain, 
To oblize by kindne's. 9. T's confine 3 to hinder : 
ich iu, it the redraint be lea; with 4p, if it relate to 
thought or ct. 10. To hiader the flux of the beweis; 
to make calive. 11. Yo reſtrein. 12. To bind a beok, 
4% pit it in a cover. 13. To bind to. To oblige to 
ſ{.rve ſome ons. 14. 76 bnd io. To contract with any 
body. 15. To lind ever, To oblige to make ap pear- 
Anc e. 
(1.) Wilt thou pliy with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou 
hid him fer thy wanlens? Job. 
(2.) Who hath 5ound the waters in a garment ? Prov. 
(.) Thou ſhalt bind this line of ſcarlet thread in the window, 
winch thou didit let us down by. Jojaua. 
Keep wy commandments, and live; and my law, as the ap- 
ple of thine eve. Bi them upon thy fingers, write them 
upon the tib'e ot thing heart. Proverbs. 
(4.) Gather ve together firit the tares, and bind them in bun - 
dles, to buen them. Matthew. 
(5.) When he ſaw him, he had compaſhon on him, and went 
to him, and 6 24.4 ut his wounds. Luke, 
Having tilled up the bared, cranium with our dreſſings, we 
bound u the wound. Wiſeman. 
(6.) If a man vow a vow, or ſwear an oath to biad his foul 
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with a bond, he ſhall not break his word. Numbers. 
Swear by the folenin oath that binds the gods. F: pe. 

(7.) Though Iam bcund to every act of duty, 
I am not beard to that, all ilaves are free to. Shake". 


Duties expreſſy required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to h%d our conſciences more than thoſe which are but 


dubiouſly interred, a Watts. 
(J.) Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To fwicy doubts and fears. Shakeſp. 


You will tooner, by imagination, biad a bird from ſinging, 
than from eating or flying. | Bacon. 
I hough pathon be t..e moſt obvious and general, yet it is not 
the only cauſe that binds u the underſtanding, and confines it, 
fur tlic tie, to one object, from which it will not be taken off. 
Locke. 
In ſuch a diſmal place 
Wheie joy nder enters, which the ſun ne'er cheers, 
Beurd in with darknets, overipread with damps. Dryden. 
( 19.) Rhuburb hath manifeſtly in it parts of contrary opera- 
tions; parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 
The whey of milk doth looſe, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 
(11.) The more we are bound up to an exact narration, we 
vant more life, and fire, to ariinate and inform the ſtory. Felton. 
(12.) Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So tuily bound ? Shaleſp. 
hole wo could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beſt, as richeſt bound. 
(134.)———— If till thou doſt retain 
The ame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Still thou art 66rd te vice, and ſtill a ſlave. Dryden. 
(14.) Art thou bound to a wite, ſeek not to be looſed. 1 Cor. 
(15.) Sir Roger was ſtaggered with the reports concerning this 
woman, and would have bound her over to the county ſeſſions. 
Addiſhn. 


1. To contract its own parts together; to 
2. To make coſtive. 3. To be ob- 


Prior. 


To Bind. v. 4. 
grow [tiff and hard. 
ligatory. 

(1.) If the land riſe full of clots, and if it is a &inding land, 
you mult make it fine by harrowing of it. Mortimer. 
(3.) Thoſe canons, or imperial conſtitutions, which have not 
en received here, do rot brad. Hale. 

1 he promuſes and bargains for truck, between a Swals and 
an Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to them, though 
they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in reference to one another. 
Locke. 

BIND. 2. J. A ſpecics of hops. 

The two bett ſorts are the white and the grey bind; the latter 
is 2 large ſquare hop, and more hardy. Mortimer. 

BIN DIR. x. . [from To bind.) 1, A man whoſe trade it 


is to bind books. 2. A man that binds ſheaves. 3. A fil- 
let ; a ſhred-cut to bind with. 
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(2.) Three binders ſtood, and took the handfuls reapt 

From boys that gather'd quickly vp. Cha may 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat in a day. 

if it ſtand well. Mortinsr. 

(3-) A double cloth, of ſuch length and breadth as might ſerve 

to encompaſs the fractured member, I cut from each end to the 
middle, into three binders. 

DIN DIY mn. . [from bird.) A bandage. 

This beloved young woinan began to take off the bins; g of 
his eyes. Tatler, 

Bi'x WE! D. . , [convolyulus. Lat.] The nme of 4 plant 

Eindweed is of two ſorts, the larger and the {malicr ; the 6:6 
flowers in September, and the laſt in June and July. Mort; ,;-, 

BiixocLe. 2 J [from binus and eculus.} A kind of Qtop. 
trick teleſcope, fitted ſo with two tubes joining to- 
gether in one, as thit a diitant object may be ſeen with 
both eyes together. Harris, 

B1'NOCULAR. adj. [from Ginus and oculus, Lat.] Having 
two eyes, 

Moſt animals are 6/-ocular, ſpiders for the moſt part octono- 
cular, and fome ſenocular. Derh.m, 

Bino'MiaL Rost. [in algebra.] A root compoſed of oaly 
two parts connected with the ſigns plus or minus. Harri, 

Bixo'Mrvous. ad, [from 6inus and nomen, Lat.] Having 
two names. ; 

Bio'GRAPHER. . /. [H.. and yeatqu ] A writer of lives; a 
relater not of the hiltory of nations, but of the actions 
of particular perſons. 

Our Grubſtreet biogra/hers watch for the death of a great 
man, like ſo many undertakers, on purpoſe to make a penny of 
him. Adil ſon. 

Bio'cRAPHY. z. / gi and yeatqu.] In writing the livcs 
of men, which is called 6:ogrephy, ſome authors place 
every thing in the preciſe order of time when it occurred. 

Watts. 


Wiſeman. 


Bio vac. 


n. , [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, 
Bi'zovac. ( German.] A guard at night performed by 
Bi'vouac. J the whole army; which either at a fiege, or 


lying before an enemy, every evening draws out from its 
tents or huts, and continues all night in arms. N-t in 
uſe. Trevoux. Harri:, 
Bi'yarovs, adj. [from binus and paris, Lat.] Bringing 
forth two at a birth. 
Bri'yeakTiTE. adj. [from Einus and partior, Lat.] Having 
two correſpondent parts; divided. into two. 
BieaRT1'T1ON. =. /. [from bipartite.] The act of divid- 
ing into two; or of making two correſpondent parts. 
Bi'yED. =. /. [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 
No ferpent, or fiſhes oviparous, have any ſtones at all; nci- 
ther he nor quadruped oviparous, have any exteriourly. 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Bir DAL. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in length; or 
having two fect. | 
Birt'NNATED. adj. [from binus and penna, Lat.] Having 
two wings. 
All bipennated inſets have poiſes joined to the body. Derhar:. 
BieE'TALous. adj. [of bis, Lat. and ia. A flower 
conſiſting of tWo leaves. Di. 
BiQUADRaTE. | 1. /. {in algebra.] The fourth power, 
B1 AaDRa'TICK. ariſing from the multiplication of a 
ſquare number or quantity by itſelf. Harris. 
BIRCH Tree. (bine, Sax. betula, Lat.] The leaves are 
like thoſe of the poplar ; the ſhoots are very ſlender and 
weak; the katkins are produced at remote diſtances from 
the fruits, on the ſame tree; the fruit becomes a little 
ſquamoſe cone; the ſeeds are winged, and the tree calls 
its outer rind every year. Miller. 
BIRCHIN. adj. from birch.] Made of birch. 
His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. Pate 
BIRD. 3. / (bind. or bnd, a chicken, Saxon.] A gene 
ral term for the feathered kind; a fowl. In common 
talk, fowl is uſed for the larger, and bird for the ſmaller 
kind of feathered animals, 
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— — 41 he poor wren, 

The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl, 
Sh had all the regal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, 

The rod and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 

Laid i obly on her. Shak. Hen. VIIL. 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 


Shakefp. 


Two iii of gayeſt plume before him drove. Milton. 
He / ce men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. Dryden. 


There are ſome birds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe 
blood 1s cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh is fo like in taite, that the 
ſcrupulous are allowed them on fiſh days. Lecke. 
To Br: b. v. n. [fromthe noun. ] To catch birds. 

I do invite you to-morrow morning to my houſe, to breakfaſt; 
after we'll a bir ing together. Shakeſ}. 
BixDBOLT. #./. |trom bird and bolt or arrow.] An ar- 
row, broad at the end, to be ſhot at birds. 

To be generous and of free diſpoſition, is to take thoſe things 
for birdbo/ts, that you deem cannon bullets. Shakejþ. 
BizDCaGE. 2. /. | from bird and cage.) An incloſure with 
interſtitial ſpaces made of wire or wicker in which birds 
are kept. 
B 5 taught him the pully, and tops the centrifugal force. 
Arbuthnot a..d Po e. 
BI DcAT CHER . from bird and catch.) One that makes 
it his employment to take birds. 
A poor lark entered into a miſerable expoſtul ation with a 
birdcatcher, that had taken her in his net. L' Eftrauge. 
Br +DER. 2. . {from bird.} A birdcatcher. 
BU. DING=PIECE. 2. / [from bird and piece.] A fowling- 
piece; a gun to ſhoot birds with. 
III creep up into the chimney. There they always uſe to 
diicharge their birding-/ ieces: creep into the kill hole. Shakeſp. 
Bu bring. . from bird and line.] A glutinous ſub- 
ſtance, which is ſpread upon twigs, by which the birds 
that light upon them are — . 


tough paſte, that no fibres of the wood be left; then it is waſh- 
ed in a running ſtream, till no motes appear, and put up to fer- 
ment, and ſcummed, and then laid up for uſe ; at which time 
they incorporate with it a third part of nut oil, over the fire. 
But the bark of our landtone, or wayfaring ſhrub, will make 
very good birdlime. Chambers. 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make bird/ime of the 
bark of it. Bacon's Natural H . 
With ſtores of gather'd glue, contrive 
To ſtop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 
Not bir lime, or Idean pitch produce 
A more tenacious mals of clammy juice. 
I'm enſnar d; 
Hcav'ns bird/ime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 
Dryden. 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, td they 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have a couple 
of bags filled with a viſcous humour, as if it were a natural h- 
line, or liquid glue. Grew. 
15 =_ an. x. J. [from bird and man.) A birdcatcher ; a 
owler, 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird aſked him what 
be was doing, why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of a 
city ; and fo the bir dman drew out of fight. L' Eftranze. 
51. DS HBN X. 2. . ¶ padus T heophraſti] A plant. 
Bi bsexE. 2. / [ adonis, Lat.] Ihe name of a plant. 


Dryden. 


- 


plant. 
Br DSNEST. #. / An herb. 
| RDSTARES. 3. {* [aracus.] A plant. 
4 LV5TONGUE. 3. An herd. Diet. 
"*GANDEx., 2. . {chenalopex.| A fowl of the gooſe kind. 
Dit. 
3 1. J. A ſiſn; the ſame with the turbet; which lee, 
H. „/ [becnS, Sax ] 1. The act of coming into 
ie, 2. Extraction; lineage. 3. Rank which is inhe- 


Did. 


Birdlime is made of the bark of holly : they pound it into a 


1 D5FOOT, n. /. [ornithopodium, Lat.) The name of a 
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4. The condition or circumſtances 1n 


rited by deſcent. \ 
which any man is born. 5. Thing born; production; 
uſed of vegetable, as well as animals. 6. The act of 
bringing — 7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſ- 
tance between ſhips ly ing at an anchor, or under ſail, a 
birch. Alſo the proper place a oard for the meſs to put 
their cheſts, Sc. is called the 4irib'of that meſs. Allo a 
convenient place to moor a ſhip in, is called a birth, 
| Harris. 
( 1.) But thou art fair and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Shakeſr. King John. 
In Spain, our ſprings like old mens cluidreu be, 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy; 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren carth, 


To hatch the tealons in a tunely „th. Dry en. 

(2.) Moſt virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth. 8, eajcr. 
All truth I ſhall relate: nor firit can I 

Myſelf to be of Crecian birth deny. Denham, 
(3.) He doth object, I am too great of birth. Shakeff. 
Be juſt in all you fay and all you do; 

Whatever be your birth, you're {ure to be 

A peer of the firſt magnitwle to me. Dryden, 
(4.) High in his chaiot then Haleſus came, 

A toe by birth to T roy's unhappy name. Dryden. 
(F.) The people fear me; for they do obſerve 

Unfather'd heirs and loathly 6:rths of nature. Shakej*. 
That poets are far rarer &:rths than kings, 

Your nobleſt father prov'd. Ben. Johnſon. 
— Yo of themſelves 

Abhor to join : and, by imprudence mix'd, 

Produce prodigious births, of body or mind. Milton. 
She, for this many thouſand years, 

Seems to have practis d with much care, 

To frame the race of woman fair; 

Yet never could a perfect b7#th 

Produce before, to grace the earth. Waller, 
His eldeſt birth 

Flies, mark'd by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. Prior. 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 

And wealthy births, confeis the flood's embrace. Flac ere. 


Others hatch, their eggs, and tend the birth, till it is able to 
ſhift for itſelf. A. lu jon, 
(6.) That fair Syrian ſhepherdneſs, 
Who after years of barrenneis, 
The highly favour'd Joſeph bore 6 
To him that ſerv' d for her before; 
And at her next b:;rth, much like thee, . 
Through pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 
Bi':THDaY. 2. J. [from birth and day.] 1. The day on 
which any one is born. 2. The day of the year in which 
any one was born, annuaily obſerved, 
(1.) Orient light, 
Exhaling firſt from darknets, they beheld 


Birthday of heav'n and earth. Milton. 
(2.) This is my HirtHay; as this very day 

Was Caſſius born. Shakeſp. 
They tell me, tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 

With double pomp of ſadneſs: 

Tis what the day deſerves, which gave me breath, Dryden. 
our country dames, 

Whoſe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 


Bi: THDoOM. =. / [This is erroneoully, I think, printed 
in Shake/peare, birtbdoam. It is derived from birth and 
dom. See Dou; as kingdom, dukedom.)] Privilege of birth, 
Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal fword ; and, like goud men, 
Beitride our downfaln b;rthdom. Spalefp. 
Br: ThwviGcarT. 2. J. [from birth and might.) 1. The night 
on which any one is born. 2. The night annually kept 
in memory of any one's birth. 
(1.) TY angelick fons in Bethlehem field, 
On thy % th. igt, that fun; the Saviour born. Par. Reg, 
(2.) A youth more glitt'ring than a birthνỹ bt beau. Po e. 


RinTHPLACE. 2. . [trom birth and place.) Place where. 
any one is born 


11 
My birth; lace hate I, and my love's upon 


This enemy's town. 
A degree of thupidity beyond even what we have been charge 


Shakeſþ. 


with, upun the {core of our b,775 lice and climate. Swift. 
Bi Tu Gar. n. / | from birth and right } The rights 
ar] privileges to which a man is barn ; the right of the 
fir born, 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Shas with thy birthriht. 


Thou hatt been found 


Shahefp. 


By merit, more than 61rth747 ht Sou of God. Milton. 
L lov'd her firſt, 1 cannot quit the claim, 
But will preſerve the Arthri bt of my paſſion. Otæway. 
—— While no baſenets in this breaſt I had, 
have not loſt the hirthright of my mind. Dryden. 


To lay, that liberty and property are the 6:rthright of the 
F. glich nation, but that if a prince invades them by legal me- 
thods, we mult upon no pretence reſiſt, is to ntuund govern- 
ments. Jddijon. 

BirTusrnAa'vcLED. adj. [from 5irth and frangle.] Stran- 
gled or ſuffocated in being born. 

Finger of birthſtran led babe, 

Ditch deliver'd by a drab. Sate. Macbeth. 

BI ruwokT. . from birth and 2wort ; | ſuppoſe from 
a quality of haſtening delivery. Ariftaiochia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. | 

BISCOTIN. n. J [French.) A confection made of flour, 
ſugar, marmalade, eggs, Ec. 

Biscurr. n. / [from ig, twice, Lat. and cart, baked, 
Fr.] 1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried 
to ſea: it is baked for long voyages four times. 2. A 
compoſition of fine flour, almonds, and ſugar, made by 
the confectioners. 

(1.) The 6ifcuit alſo in the ſhips, eſpecially in the Spaniſh 
gallies, was grown hoary, and unwholeſome. MKnoltes's Hijt. 
Many have b:en cured of drophes by abſtinence from drinks, 
eating dry biſcuit, which creates no thirſt, and ſtrong frictions 
four or five times a-day. Arbuthn. on Diet. 

To Bi'seCT. v. a. [from b:inus and eco, to cut, Lat.] To 
divide into two parts. : 

The rational horizon bijefteth the globe into two equal parts. 

Brown's Vulz. Err. 

BISE cT IO . / [from the verb.] A geometrical term, 
fignifving the diviſion of any quantity into two equal parts. 

BI/SHOP. 2. [from epi/copus, Lat. the Saxons formed 
bircop, which was afterwards ſoftened into 6:/bop.] One 
of the head order of the clergy. 

A biſhop is an overſeer, or ſuperintendant, of religious mat- 
ters in the Chriſtina Church. Aylife's Parerg. 

You ſhall find him well accompany'd 

With reverend fathers, and well learned — 4 Shateſ,. 

Their zealous ſuperſtition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do God a greater ſervice, than to deſtroy the primitive, apoſto- 
lical, and ancientlyu niverſal government of the church by 6/50 5. 

K. Charles. 

In caſe a 6:39) ſhould commit treaſon and felony, and forfeit 
his eftate, with his life, the lands of his biſhoprick remain Kill 
m the church. South, 

On the word 5:/h9þ, in French ev g,, I would obſerve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the ſacred office and the 
letters or ſound ; for evique, and 5%, ſignify the ſame office, 
though there 15 nat cone letter alike in them. Watts's Logick. 

Br's HOP. /. A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, 
and lugar, 


— Fine oranges, 
Well roaitcd, wich fugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a tweet 6:/bop, when gentle folks ſup. Swift. 
7, Bi'snop. wv. a. [from the noun. ] To confirm; to ad- 
mit ſoleranly into the church. 
They are prophane, imperfet, oh, too bad, 


Except confirm'd and He by thee. Donne. 


Brsuor ick. x. / ( bircopnice, Saxon.] The dioceſs of 
2 biſhop ; the diſtrict over which the juriſdiction of a 
bithop extends. 
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It will be fit, that, by the king's ſupreme power in cauſes ec. 
cl:ualtical, they be tubordinate under ſome biſhop, and bijbo ». 
rick, of this realm. Bacoa's Adwice to Villicy;. 

A virtuous woman ſhould reject marriage, as a good man 
does a bib rick ; but I would adviſe neither to perſiſt in refuſing, 
| Addiſon, Spe vito. 

Thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poileiled pret-rment; 
in the church, and were ſometimes promoted to Hic them. 
lelves. Suit Seutim. of a Church of Eng. mas. 

Bi'sHOPSWEED. (ami, Lat] The name of a plant. 

Bisx. 7. J. ( biſgue, Fr.] Soup; broth made by boiling ſe- 
veral forts ot fleſh. 

A prince, who in a foreſt rides aſtray, 

And, weary, to foive cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or towls, or b of fiſh, 

But hungry tups his cream ſerv d up iu cal then diſh, 

Bi'sxeT. Sec Biscvuir. | 

BismurTH. ./ The tame as marca/ite ; à hard, white, 
brittle, mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline nature, found 
at Miſnia ; ſuppoſed to be a recrementitious matter thrown 

off in the formation of tin. Some eſteem it a meta] /z; 
generis ; though it uſually contains ſome filver. There is 
an artificial 4;/-uth made, for the ſhops, of tin. Yun, 

Bi's5exXT1LE. . / | from bis and /extilis, Lat.] Leap year; 
the year in which the day, ariſing from fix odd hours in 
each year, is intercalated. ' 

The year of the ſun conſiſteth of three hundred and ſixty five 
days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes; which fix hows 
omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute ; and this was the 
occaſion of be/ſe.xtile or leap year. - Bre zun. 

Towards the latter end of February is the 6:&ext. e or interca- 
lar day; called h tile, becauſe the ſixth of the calends of March 
is twice repeated. Holder on Time, 

Br's8uNn. adj. derived by Skinner from by and .] Blind. 

But who, oh ! who hath ſeen the mobled queen, 

Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 

With %%% rheum ? Shakeſp. Hamlet, 

What harm can your biſſon conſpectuities glean out of this 
character? Shakeſp. Corioianus. 

B{'STRE. . /. [French.} A colour made of chimney ſoot 
boiled, and then dilutcd with water; uſd by painters in 
waſhing their deſigns. T revoux, 

BisroRT. „ /. biftorta, Lat.) The name of a plant call- 
ed aiio ſnakeweed; which lee. 

Bi'sTour y. 1. /. biſtouri, Fr.] A ſurgeon's inſtrument 
uſed in making inciſions, of which there are three ſorts; 
the blade of the firſt turns like that of a lancet ; but the 
ſtraight Sour has the blade fixed in the handle; the 
crooked bi/foury is ſhaped like a half moon, having the 
edge on the inſide. Chamber:. 

Bisv'Lcous, adj. [b:;/ulcns, Lat.] Clovenfooted. 

For the ſwine, although multiparous, yet being biſulccus, 
and only cloventooted, are farrowed with open eyes, as other 
biſulcous animals. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Bir. . / [birol, Saxon.] Signifies the whole machine of 
all the iron appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, 
the branches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the tranchefil, and 
the croſs chains; but ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify only 
the bit-mouth in particular. Farrier's Vid. 

They light from their horſes, pulling off their bit, that they 
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might ſomething refreſh their mouths upon the graſs. Sidney. 
We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs of headſtrong Reeds. Shakeſp. 
He hath the bit between his teeth, and away he runs. Still, 
— Unus'd to the reſtraint 
Of curbs and bits, and flecter than the winds. Addiſon. 


Bir. . /. [from bite.) 1. As much meat as is put into the 
mouth at once. 2. A ſmall piece of any thing. 3. 4 
Spaniſh Weſt Indian filver coin, valued at ſevenpence 
halfpeny. 4. 4 Git the better or avere. In the ſmalleſt 
degree. we 

t.) How many prodigal bits d peaſants 
1 * en 4 ? * ee 1 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. Shale. 


S 


1 


The mice found it troubleſome to be ſtill climbing the oak for 


bit th t in their bellies. L' Eftrange. 
"John _ ning; he had all the good bits, was crammed 
with zood pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuthnot, 
(2.) By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard, 


A fav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. Dryden. 
Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter o'nt, 

That, lac'd with 6:ts of ruſtick, makes a front. Pope. 
He bought at thouſands, what with better wit 

You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit. Pote. 


His majeſty has power to grant a patent for ſtamping round 

dig of copper, to every ſubject he hath. _ 
4.) There are few that know all the tricks of theſe lawyers ; 

for aught I can ſee, your caſe is not a bit clearer than it was 
ſeven years ago. Arbutbn. 
7; Bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle upon a 


horſe. 

Bircn, n. /, [birze, Saxon.] 1. The female of the ca- 
nine kind ; as the wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter, 2. 
A name of reproach for a woman, 

(1.) And at his feet a bitch wolf ſuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenſer. 


I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurte, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of 


her puppies. Locke. 
(2.) Him you'll call a dog, and her a Bitch. 


B I T 
(2. ) Does he think he can endure the everlaſting burnings, or 


arm himſelf ngainſt the bites of the never- dying worm. South. 


Nor dogdays parching heat, that ſplits the rocks, 
Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 
Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the ftocks. _ 
Dryden's Vireil's Georgicks. 
(2.) I have known a very fiſher angle diligently four or 
fix hours for a river carp, and not have a bite. Walton. 
(3-) Let a man be ne er fo wiſe, 
He may be caught with ſober lies; 
For take it in its proper light, 
"Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. Swift. 


Swi/t. Bi'TER, . . [trom bite.) 1. He that bites. 2, A fiſh 


apt to take the bait. 3. A tricker; a deceiver. 

_ (1.) Great barkers are no bzters. Camden. 
(2.) He is ſo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, 

and you may therefore eaſily believe him to be a bold 6:ter. 
Walton. 
(3.) A iter is one who tells you a thing, you have no reaſon 
to diſbelieve in itſelf, and perhaps has given you, before he bit 
you, no reaſon to ditbelieve it for his ſaying it; and, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, becauſe you 
do not think him a knave. Spectator. 


BI Trace. . /. A frame of timber in the ſteerage of a 


ſhip, where the compals is placed. Di. 


Pope. BITTEN. particip. paſſ. [from To bite; which ſee.] 


Jo hn had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an BITTER. adj. [biten, Saxon.] 1. Having a hot acrid, 


extravagant bitch of a wite. Arbuthn. 


To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit; part, paſſ. I have biz, or 
bitten, [bican, Sax.] 1. To craſh, or pierce with the 
teeth, 2. To give pain by cold. 3. To hurt or pain 
with reproach. 4. To cut; to wound. 5. To make 
the mouth ſmart with an acrid taſte. 6. To cheat; to 


trick; to defraud : a low phraſe. 
(1.) My very enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, thould have ſtood that night 


Againit my fire. Shakeſ). 


—— Such (milling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. Fhaleſd. 


Theſe are the youths that thunder at a playhouſe, and _ for 
| ateſp. 


And with his bloody teeth he hte the ground. Dryden. 
There was lately a young gentle nan bit to the bone, who has 


bitten apples. S 
He falls; his arms upon his body found, 


now indeed recovered. Tatler. 


Their foul mouths have not opened their _ without a falſi- 
they would bite 
off my noſe. Arbuthn. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 


ty; though they have ſhowed their tecth as i 


2.) ————— Here feel we the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile. Shakeſþ. 
Full fifty years harneſs'd in rugged ſteel, 
I have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt, 
And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 


(3-) Each poet with a diff rent talent writes: 


One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites. Roſcomms. 
(4.) I've ſeen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 
I would have made them ſkip. - Shakeſþ. 


(5. It may be the firſt water will have more of the ſcent, as 


more fragrant ; and the ſecond more of the taſte, as more bit- 
ter, or biting. Bacon. 
(6.) Aſleep and naked as an Indian la 
An honeſt factor ſtole a away : 4 
He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 


50 kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope. 
If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have converſed 


only to fall in love with a fair lady. Pope. 


Bits. x. /. [from the verb.] f. The ſ:izure of any thing 


by the teeth. 2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. 
3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud: in low and vulgar lan- 


gua E + A ſharper ; one who commits frauds, 
KI b 


biting taſte, like wormwood. 2. Sharp; cruel ; ſevere. 
3. Calamitous ; miſerable. 4. Painful ; inclement. 5. 


Sharp; reproachful ; ſatirical. 6. Mournful ; N 


7. In any manner, unpleaſing or hurtful. 
(1.) Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putre- 
faction. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugar, have a bitter 
taſte, which, at another time, produces a ſweet one: yet the 
idea of bitter, in that man's mind, would be as diſtin& from 
the idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted only gall. Locke, 
(2.) Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour; 
On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereft enmity. | Shaleſp. 
Huſbands, love your wives, and be not bitter againſt them. 
Colo. 
The word of God, inſtead of a bitter, teaches us a — 
ble zeal. Spratt. 
(3.) Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to me, only dying ; 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shakeſp. 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical, Shakeſp. 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence : tor know, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my fole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſha!t die. 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 
"Tis to behold his vengeance for my ſon. Dryden. 
(4.)———— The fowl the borders fly, 
And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about the ſky. Dryden, 


Parad. Loft. 


5.) Go with me, 
And in the breath of bitter words, let's ſmot her, 
My damned fon. Shakeſp. 
(6..) Wherefore is light given unto him that is in miſery, and 
life unto the br/ter in ſoul ? Fob. 


(7.) Bitter is an equivocal word; there is bitter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a Sitter 
cold morning. | W.ttss Lopich. 


Bi'rTERGOURD. 2. / [colocynthis, Lat.] The name of 2 


plant. 


with you, they would have been ſtrangely bit, while they thought BI TT ERL x. adv. [from bitter] 1. With a bitter taſte. 
2. In a bitter manner; ſorrowfully ; calamitouſly, 3. 
Sharply ; ſeverely. 
(2.)——— l lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly, Shakeſp. 
H h 


*  ——— 


1 


Bitterly haſt thou paid, and ſtill art payin 
That 4. core. i is Milton. 
3.) His behaviour is not to cenſure bitterly the errours of 
their zeal, Spratt. 
BiTTexy. 2. , [butcur, Fr.] A bird with long legs, 
and a long bill, which feeds upon fiſh ; remarkable tor 
the noiſe which he makes, uſually called bumping. Sce 
BiTrTov «. 
The poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſides ſuch unnatural 
fiſhermen as otters, the cormorant, and the b/ttern. Walton. 
So that ſcarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To thake the ſounding marih. : Thomſen. 
BITITERX. 2. from bitter.] A very bitter liquor, which 


drains off in making of common falt, and uſed in the 
Quincy. 


1. A bitter taſte. 2. 
3- Sharpnels ; 
ſeverity of temper. 4. Satire: piquancy ; keennels of 


rreparation of Epſom falt. 
Birtenness. 2. [from bitter.] 
Malice ; grudge ; batred ; implacability. 


reproach. 5. Sorrow; vexation ; affliction. 


(1.) The idea of whiteneſs, or hitterne/5, is in the mind, ex- 


actly anſwering that power which is in any body to . 
oc e. 


(2.) The Sitterneſ and animoſity between the commanders 
was ſuch, thata great part of the army was marched. Clarerd. 


tiicre. 


3.) His ſorrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus aſflictedin his wreaks, 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ? 


toward the king's commilhoners. 


(4.) Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart 


out toit e hat piquant, and to the quick: men ought to find the 
Bacon. 


diſterence between ſaltneſs and b-1terreſs. 


(.) There appears much joy in him, even ſo much, that joy 
could not ſhow itſelf modett enough, without a badge of 41 


| Shakeſp. 
T hey ſhall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only ſon, 


terne. 


BrTu'minovus, adj. [from bitumen.) Having the nature 


Shakeſ". 


Picrpoint and Crew appeared nuw to have contracted more 


bitterneſs and ſourneſs than formerly, and were more reſerved 
Clarend©n. 


B L A 


and qualities of bitumen; compounded of bitumen, 
Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar uſed in the walls gc 
Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a ſtone. 


The fruitage fair to ſight, like that which grew wende 
Near that b:tuminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. Miltoy. 
Biva'Lve. adj, [from %u, and walvae, Lat.] Having 
two valves or ſhutters ; a term uſed of thoſe fiſh that have 
two ſhells, as oyſters; and of thoſe plants whoſe ſced 
pods open their whole length, to diſcharge their ſceds as 
eas. 
g In the cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome fort of bivalve, lar- 
ger than could be introduced in at thoſe holes. Woodward. 
Biva'LvULa. adj. [trom 6:valve.] Having two valves, 
Di. 
Bi'xworT. 2. / An herb. | Diz. 
Bi'ZaNTINE. 2. J [more properly ſpelt rant ; tom 
Byzantium.) A great piece of gold valued at fittecn pound, 
which the king offereth upon high feſtival days; it is 
yet called a 6izantine, which anciently was a piece of gold 
coined by the emperours of Conſtantinople. Camden, 
To BLAB. v. a. [6labberen, Dutch.) 1. To tell what 
ought to be kept ſectet; it uſually implies rather thought. 
letine!s than treachery ; but may he uſed in cither {cnie, 
2. To tell; ina good ſenſe : not uſed 
(I.) The gaudy, bl/abbing, and remorſeful day, 
Is crept into the boſom of the fea. 
T ny dues be done, and none left out, 
Ere the b/abbing e-itern ſcout, 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. 
Nature has made man's breaſt no windores, 
To publiſh what he does within doors; 
Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 
Unleſs his own rafh folly b/ad it. 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſzuis'd by art, 
Our forcheads cab the ſecrets of our heart. 


Shateſp. 
Milton. 


Hadi ra. 
Drydev. 


and ſhall be in bitterneſs for him, as one that is in bitterneſs fur 
his firſt-born. Zech. It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worſhip to a c1£7- ] 
Mot purſue the pleaſures, as they call them, of their natures, ture, but the very nd4ices of the fathers cannot eſcape the in 
which begin in ſin, are cairicd on with danger, and end in b - expurcatorius, tor blabbtng ſo great a truth. Stillin-iect, 
ter. Wake, Nor whiſper to the rattling reeds 
Loft, in bitterneſs of foul deplor'd The blackeſt of all female deeds ; 
My ablent daughter, and my dearer lord. Po e. Nor 6446 it on the lonely rocks, 8 
Birrog-wiert. 2. /. [irom bitter and feweet.] The name Where echo ſits, and liſt ning mocks. Swift, 
of an apple, which has a compound taſte of ſweet and (2.) That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
bitter That blabl'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, : 
it is but a bitter ſweet at beſt, and the fine colours of the ſer- Is torn from forth that — hollow cage. Shut. 
pert do hy no means make amends for the ſmart and poiſon of To Blas. v. 2. To tattle; to tell tales. 
his fing. Sauth, Your mute III be 3 ; BL 
Whcn I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which we call the When my tongue 645, then let mine eyes not fee. Sa-“. | 
biitirj weet, none can miſtake what I mean. Watts, BLaB. n. /. [from the verb.] A telltale ; a thoughticl: 
BIT TERVI TC. 2. / leruum, Lat.] A plant. babbler; a treacherous betrayer of ſecrets. | 
Bi'TTERworT. 2. /. (gentiana, Lat.] An herb. Tue ſecret man heareth many confeſſions; for who will open Br 
Bircoui. n. / [butoar, Fr. ardea flellaris,) The name himtelf to a blab, or babbler ? Bacun, 2 
To have reveal'd i 


of a bird, commonly called the 6:7tern ; [Sce BirTERN] 


bur perhaps as properly Sitter. 
Ihen to the waters brink the laid her head; 
An!, as 2 bittour bumps within a rcefl, 
Toihkce zlone, O lake, ſhe faid, I tell. 


ds Mix with theſe 
Id.can pitch, quick ſulphur, ſilver's ſpume, 
Sen onion, hellebore, and black b:itume. 


lulea, os varioas kinds; 


coals; ethers glutindus as to ſzrve for mortar. Savary. 15 
[1 15 reported, that 5:2mea mingled with lime, and put un- 2. Dark. 3. Cloudy of countenance ; ſallen. 4. £77 
: 1 Water, will make as it were an artificial rock, the W rible; wicked > atrocious. Diſmal 3 mourntul. b. 
8 ö Ae L 1 FR 1 acone Black and Blue. "The colour of 1 bruile ; A ſtripe. | 
ne tanie IEEM da WOLK CT mang g ig, 212 . . F = 4 dat 
Wau fulphur and bitumen cult between. Dryden. ? (7) In the twilight in the evening, in the black 3 
Em is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is night. 1 f 

7 : : Wow. Ariftotle has problems which enquire why the fun mal cs in 


ſo ublc 16 wat, 


Dryden. 
BIT ANnRE. 2 % tom bitumen.] Bitumen. Sce BiTUMEN. 


May. 
BIC Mx. . J [Lat.] A fat unctuous matter dug out 


cf th: carth, or ſcummed off lakes, as the Aſphaltis in 
ome ſo hard as to he ulcd tor 


Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend, 
Contempt and ſcorn of all to be excluded 
All friendſhip, and avoided as a lab. AM: 1:21. 
Whoever thews me a very inquiſitive body, I'll ſhew him 4 
blab, and one that ſhall make privacy as publick as a proc la: na- 
tion. L' Eflranvt. 
I ſhould have gone about ſhewing my letters, under the 
charge of lecrecy, to every bab of my acquaintance. Sault. 


Bra'gBrx. 2. / [from 4/44] A tatler ; a telltale. 
To BLa'BuE®n, wv. 2. To whiſtle to a horſe. 


BLA'BBERTWLIPPED, §Stianer. See BLoBBERLIPPED. 
BLACK. as; [blac, Saxon.) 1. Of the colour of n2% 


Sinner. 
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plack, and not the fire ; why it whitens wax, yet blacks the 
{ki Brown. 
was à great rain. 1 Kings. 
(3.) She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd „act upon me. Shakeſp. 
(J.) Either my country never muſt be freed, 
Or I conſenting to ſo black a deed. Dryden. 


) A dire induction am I witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, b/ach, and tragical. Shakeſþ. 
(6.) Miitrets Ford, good heart, is beaten black ad blue, that 
you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. Merry Wives of Windſ. 
And, wing d with ſpeed and fury, flew 
To reſcue knight from black and blue. Hudibras. 
BLACK-BROWED. adj. [from black and brow.) Having 
black eye-brows ; gloomy ; diſmal ; threatening. 
Come, gentle night : come, loving, black-brow'd night, 
Give me my Romeo. Sbateſp. 
Thus hen a b/aci-brow'd guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firtt on the curl'd ocean fries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the ſkies Dryden. 
BLACK-B4aYONY. 3. / (tamnus, Lat.] The name of a 
lant. 
er E. Oxen, bulls, and cows. 
The other part of the grazier's buſineſs is what we call blzct- 
cattle, produces hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. 
Su.. 
BLACK-EARTH, . h. It is every where obvious on the 
ſartace of the ground, and what we call mould. Modu. 
Bi.14CK-GUARD, adj. [from black and guard.) A cant word 
amonglt the vulgar ; by which is implied a dirty fellow; 
of the meaneſt kind. 
Let a black-grard boy be al about the houſe, to ſend on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 
BLaCK-LEAD. #. /. [from black and lad.) A mineral 
fund in the lead-mines, much uled for pencils ; it is not 
fuſible, or not without a very great heat. 
You mult firſt get your black-lead ſharpened finely, and put 
faſt into quills, for your rude and firſt draught. Peacham. 


B L A 


They are no more afraid of a blackamorr, or a lion, than of 
a nurſe or a cat. Leche. 


? 
(2.) The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there Br,a'cx-Be& ®1ED Heath, [empetrum, Lat.] The name of a 


plant. 


BLAlcK BERRY BZ. v. /. [rutus, Lat.] A ſpecics of bram- 


ble. 


Bua'cxBerny. x. // The fruit of the blackberry buſh. 


The policy of theſe crafty ſncering raſcals, that ſtale old 
mouſe-eaten cheeſe Neſtor, and that ſame dogfox Ulyſſes, is net 
proved worth a b/2chberry. SC. 

Then ſad he ſung the Children in the Wood; 

How 6b/achberries they pluckt in deſarts wild, 


And fearleis at the glittering fauchion ſmil'd. Cay. 
BLACK BIND. 2. / (from black and bird.] The name a 
bird. | 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, S et, 
thruſhes, and divers others. Carew. 
A ſchoolboy ran unto't, and thought 
The crib was down, the b/ackbird caught. Swift. 


To BLa'CKEN. v. a. [from black.) 1, To make of a black 


colour. 2. To darken; to cloud. 3. To detame ; or 
make infamous. | 
(r.) Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 
Black-n'd by crowds. | Pr:or. 
While the long fun'rals Sac ſten all the way. Fe, e. 
(2.) That little cloud that appear'd at firſt to Elija's ſervant, 
no bigger than a man's hand, but preſently after grew, and 
ſpread, and blackene the face of the whole heaven. South. 
(3.) Let us b/acken him what we can, faid that miſcreant 
ariifon, of the blefſed king, upon the wording and drawing 


up his charge againſt his approaching trial. South. 
The morals Hlacten d, when the writings ſcape, 
The libell'd perſon, and the pictur' d ſhape. Pat e. 


To BLAcKEN. v. u. To grow black, or dark. 


The hullow found 
Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 
Air blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the ground. Diyd. 


Bua'CkisHn. adj. | from &[ac4.] Somewh:t black. 


Part of it all the year continues in the form of a 5, oil, 
Boyle. 


BLaCck-MAIL. #. / A certain rate of money, corn, cat- BLa'cxMoor. 2. /. [from black and Mror.) A regro. 


tle, or other conſideration, paid to men allied with rob. 
bers, to be by them protected from the danger of ſuch as 
uſually rob or ſteal. Comvel, 
Black PUDDING. x. /. [from black and pudding.] A 
kind of food made of blood and grain. 
Through they were lin'd with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheeſe, 
And fat blacktuddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood. Hu iibras. 
BLaCk-RoD. 2. [from black and 2 The uſher be- 
longing to the order of the garter; io called from the 
black red he carries in his hand. He is of the king's cham- 
ber, and ikewiſe uſher of the parliament. Cowel. 
Brack. x. J [from the adjettive.] 1. A black colour. 
2. Mourning. 3. A blackamoor. 4. That part of the 
ee which is black. 
(1.)——— Bl:ck is the badge of hell, 


The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night. Shakeſp. 
For the production of black, the corpuſcles muſt be lets than 
my of thoſe which exhibit colours. Neguton. 


(2.) Riſe, wretched widow, riſe; nor, undeplor'd, 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: 
But riſe, prepar'd in b/ach, ro mourn thy periſh'd lord. Dryd. 
(4) It ſuffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as 
big as the black or ſight of the eye. Drs 


BLla'ckniss. x. trom Black. ] . 


BLACK TAHL. 2. /. 


The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; nor is it the ha- 
bitation of blackm5ors ; but the country of Arabia, elpecially 
the Happy and Stony. Brown's d,. Err, 
More to welt 
The realin of Bacchus to the bl :chrcor fea. Milton. 
lack colour. 2. 
Darkneſs. 3. Atrociouſneſs; horribleneſs; wickedne's, 

(1.) Blackneſs is only a diſpoſition to abſorb, or ſtiſle. without 
reflection, molt of the rays of every fort that fall on the 3 

ocke. 

There would emerge one or more very black ſpots, and, wichin 
thoſe, other fputs of an intenſer blackneſs, Newutare 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd him quite, 

To footy 6.ackneſs from the pureſt white. Addiſon, 

(2.) His faults in him ſcem as the ſpots of heav'n, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs. Shateſi. 


BL a'cxsmiTH. . / [from lac and /mith.) A imith that 


works in iron; to called from being very ſmutty. 
The &/ackſnith may forge what he pleaſes. Fiaawel, 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts ; it will be inpoſlible 
for the blackſinith to make them fo fait, but a cat and a whore- 
malter will find a way through them. S, ectator. 


* [from black and zail.] Ahhh; a 
kind of perch, by ſome called ruff, or popes. Sce Pope. 
Diet. 


Brack. v. a. {from the noun.] To make black; o BLACK TON. 2. [from black and thorn.) The ſame 


blicken. 

Blac king over the paper with ink, not only the ink would be 
quickly dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn before, 
we quickly ſet on fire. Boyle. 

Then in his fury Blact'd the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. Addiſon. 
A'CKAMOOR. #. [from black and Moor.] A man by 
nature of a black complexion ; a negro. 


with the ſloe. See Frum, of which it is a ſpecies. 


BLA DDE . 2. /. [blatbne, Saxon; blader, Dutch,] 1. 


That veſſel in the body which contains the urine, 2 It 
is often flled with wind, to which alluſions are fre- 
quently made. 3. It is uſual for thoſe that learn to ſwim, 
to ſupport themſelves with blown bladders. 4. A bliſter ;- 
a puſtule. 
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( 1.) The blader ſhould be made of a membranous ſubſtance, 
and extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an opportunity of emptying it. f Ray. 
(2) That huge great body which the giant bore, 
Was varquifh'd quite, and of that monſtrous mats 

Was nothing left, but like an empty Hader was. 
A bladder but moderately filled with air, and ftrongly tied, 
being held near the fire, grew exceedingly turgid and hard ; 
but being brought nearer to the fire, it ſuddenly broke, with fo 
loud a noiſe as made us for a while after almoſt deaf. Boyle. 

2. I have ventur'd, 

Like little wanton boys, that ſwim on 5l:4ders, 
Their many ſummers, in a ſea of glory; | 
But fac beyond my depth : my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Shakeſp. 

RLAOD EN num. n. J | faphylodendron, Lat.] A plant. 

BLV Ob R-SENA. . . [calatea, Lat] The name of 2 

ant, 

BLADE. . , [blav, bled, Sax. bled, Fr.] The ſpire 
of graſs before it grows to ſeed ; the green ſhoots of corn 
wach riſe trom the ſeed. This ſeems to me the primitive 
ſignification of the word #/ade ; from which, | believe, 
the lade of a ſword was firlt named, becaule of its ſimi- 
litade in hape; and, from the blade of a ſword, that of 
other weapons or tools, OE 

There is hardly found à plant that yieldeth a red juice in the 
blade or ear, except it be the tree that beareth ſanguis draconts, 


Bacon. 

Sends in the feeding flocks betimes, t' invade 
The riling bulk of the luxuriant blade. Dryden. 
If we were able to dive into her ſecret receſſes, we ſhould find 


that the ſmalleſt blade of grais, or molt contemptible weed, has 
its particular wie. . Swift. 
Hung on every ſpray, on every blade 
Of grats, the myriad dewdcops twinkle round. : Thomſon. 
Brave. 2 /. [blatte, Germ. Slad, Dutch. ] 1. The tharp 
or ſtriking part of a weapon or inſtrumeut, diſtinct from 
the handle. It is uſually taken for a weapon, and fo 
called probably from the likeneſs of a ſword Slade to a 
blade of graſs. It is commonly applied to the knife. 2. 
A briſk man, either fierce or gay, called io in contempt. 
So we ſay mettle for courage. 5 
(1.) He fought all round about, his thirity blade 
To bathe in blood of faithleſs enemy. Fairy Queen. 
She knew the virtue of her b/ade, nor would 


Pol lute her fabre with ignoble blood, Dryden, 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt a lilver blaze. Pope. 


(2.) You'll find yourlelf mittaken, Sir, if you'll take upon you 
to judge of theſe blades by cher garbs, looks, and outward ap- 


Pearance. L Erange. 
Then turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 
Diſpatch ine, I pri'thee, this troubleſome blade. Prior. 


BLaDeof the Shoulder, . J. The bone called by anato- 
BLapDtBOXNE. ; miits the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. 
He fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relicks of a ſhoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a bladeoore. Pope. 
To BLADe. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh, or fit with a 
blade. 
BLA DD. adj, [from lade] Having blades or ſpires. 
Her ſil ver viſage in the wat' ry glals, 


Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. Shakeſþ. 
As where the light'ning runs along the ground, 
Nor blade grais, nor bearded corn ſucceeds, 
But ſcales of ſcurf and p itretattion breeds, Dryden. 
BLain. z. /. |blegene, Sax. bl/eyne, Dutch.) A pultule ; 
a botch; a bliſter. 

| — Itches, blains, 

Sow all th' Athenian boſoms, and the crop 

Be general leproſy. Shakeſp. 
_ Botches and 6lains muſt all his fleſh emboſs, : 
And all his peopie. Alilton, 


Whene'er I hear a rival nam'd, 


1 feel my bedy all iaflam' d; 


Spenſer. Bua'MaBLENESS. 2. J [from 


B L A 


Which breaking out in boils and blains, 

With yellow filth my linen tains. Sai 
Bua'MaBLE. adj. [from b/ame.] Culpable ; faulty. 

Virtue 1s placed between two extremes, which are on both 


ſides equally S mable. Dryden. 
blamable.) Fault; the ſtate 


of being liable to blame; culpablenels ; faultineſs. 
BLa'MaBLY. adv. [trom Slamable.] Culpably; in x 
manner liable to cenſure. 
A proceſs may be carried on againſt a „chat is malici. 
ouſly or /amably abſent, even to a definitive ſentence. Aylife, 
To BLA'ME. v. a. [blamer, Fr.] 1. Lo centure ; to charge 
with a fault: it generally implies] ſlight cenſure, 2. 
To blame has uſually the particle for before the fault.; 
Sometimes, but rarely, of. 
(1.) Our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but, not controul. 
Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate; 


"Tis true, your duty to me it became; 


4 h alp. 


But prailing that, I muſt your conduct blame. Dryden 
— — Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and lomething to commend. Pope 


(2.) The reader mutt not blame me for making uſe here al! 
along of the word ſentim ent. Locke. 
(3-) Tomoreus he blam'd of inconſiderate raſhneſs, for that 
he would buſy himſelf in matters not belonging to his vocation, 
Knolles's Hiftory of the Turk: 
Brame. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. Imputation of a fault 
2. Crime; that which produces or deſerves cenſure, z. 
Hurt. Not now in uſe. 4. There is a peculiar ſtruc- 
ture of this word, in which it is not very evident whether 
it be a noun or a verb, but I conceive it to be the noun. 
To blame, in French, à tort ; culpable ; worthy of cen- 
ſure. | 
(1.) In arms, the praiſe of ſucceſs is ſhared among many ; 
yet the blame of miſadventures is charged upon one. Hay, 
They lay the blume on the poor little ones, ſometimes pilſio- 
nately enough, to divert it from themſelves. Lucie, 
(2.) Who would not judge us to be diſcharged of all 4/ , 
which are confeſt to have no great fault, even by their very wo. 
and teſtimony, in whoſe eyes no fault of ours hath ever hiche1to 


been accuſtomed to ſeem tmall. Heoker. 
I unſpeak mine own detraftion ; here abjure 
The taints and b/ames I laid upon myſelt, | 
For ftrangers to my nature. Shateſ”, 


(3) Therewith upon his creſt, 
Wich rigour ſo outrageous he ſit, 
That a large ſhare it he w out of the reſt, 
And glancing down his ſhield, from blame him fairly bleſt. 
Fairy Queen. 
(4-) You were to b/2me, I muſt be plain with you, 
To part ſo lightly with your wife's firſt gift. Shateſ*. 
I do not alx whether they were miſtaken ; but, whether they 


were to blame in the manner? Stillingſlect. 
Now we ſhould hold them much to blame, 
If they went back before they came. Pri. 


BLa'MeEFUL. adv. [from blame and full ] Criminal; guil- 
ty ; meriting blame. | 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
If ever lady wrong'd = lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her 6b/:meful bed 
Some ſtern untutor d churl. 
BLAa'MELESS., adj. ſirom blame.] 
exempt from cenſure or blame. 
with of. 
(1.) She found out the righteous, and preſerved him b mei 
unto God. Wiſdom, X. 5 
The flames aſcend on either altar clear, 
pray r. Dryber. 


Sbate ,. 


Shakeſp. 
1. Guiltleſs ; innocent : 
2. Sometimes it is u{ed 


While thus the 6lameleſs maid addreſs'd her 


Such a leſſening of our coin will depri ve great nun ber 
Llamelcſs men of a fifth part of their — 8. Locle. 


(2.) We will beG/ameleſs of this thine cath. Toſhua, u. 17 


SL A 
Bra 'MELESLY. adv. [from blamele/+.) 


out crime. 

It is the wilful oppoſing 2 articles, and not the not 
believing them when nat revealed, or not with that conviction, 
againſt which he cannot hlameleſly, without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 
BuaſmELESNESS. #. . {from Gblamel:5.) Innocence; ex- 
emption from cenſure. 

Having reſolved, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the blameleſſmsſs of 
the * xx agent. Hammond. 
Bua/mer. 2. . {irom &/ame.] One that blames or finds 
fault ; a cenſurer. 

In me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, 

And denizon'4 a ſtranger, who miſtaught 

By blamers of the times they marr'd, hath fought 

Virtues in corners. Donne. 
Brawvew?)'« THY. adj. [from blame and worthy.) Culpa- 
ble ; blamable ; worthy of blame or cenſure. 

Although the fame ſhould be blamewworthy, yet this hath 
for born to incur the danger of any ſuch blame. coker. 
7o BLANCH. v. a. [blanchir, Fr.] 1. To whiten ; to 
change from ſome other colour to white. 2. To ſtrip or 
peel ſuch things as have huſks. 3. To flur; to balk ; to 
paſs over; to ſhift away. Not now in ule. 

(1.) You can behold ſuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakeſp. 
A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of uſe ; and we have 
ſet down the practice of tradeſmen who blanch it. Boyle. 
And ſin's black dye ſeems blanch'd by age to virtue. 
Dryden. 
(2.) Their ſuppers may be biſket, rains of the ſun, and a 
few blanched almonds. Miſeman. 
(3-) The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs and ands, 
to qualify treaſon z whereby every one might expreis his malice, 
and blanch his danger. Bacon. 

You are not tranſported in an action that warms the blood and 
is appearing holy, to blanch, or take for admitted, the point of 
lawfulneſs. Bacon. 
To BlLawCn. v. . To evade; to ſhift ; to ſpeak ſoft. 
Optimi comſiliuru mortui; books will ſpeak plain, when 
counte!lors blanch. Bacon. 
Biua'NCHeR. mn. /. [from blanch.) A whitener. Die. 
BLAND. adj. [ Slandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 

p In her face excuſe 

ame prologue ; and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with blan.t 5 ine a addreſs d. Milton. 

— An even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, fave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanie. Thomſon. 
To Bla'ndisH. v. 4. [ blandier, Lat.] To ſmooth ; to fot- 
ten. I have met with this word in no other paſlage. 

— Muſt'ring all her wiles, 

With ölandiſb d parleys, feminine aſſaults, 

Ln an. ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night, 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd, and weary'd out. Milton. 
Br a/xDiISHMENT, u. . [from blandiſh ; blanditiæ, Lat.] 
1. Act of fondneſs ; expreſſion of tenderneſs by geſture. 
2. _ words; kind ſpeeches. 3. Kind treatment; 
careſs. 
(1.) The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with fweet pleaſure and bold blandi/bmert, 
'Gan ſmile. 25 

Each bird and beaſt, behold 
Approaching two and two.; theſe cow'ring low 
With blandi/bment. Milton. 
(2.) He was both well and fair ſpoken, and would uſe ſtrange 
ſweetneſs and h lundiſbment of words, where he deſired to effect 
or perſuade any thing that he took to heart. 

(3-) Him Dido now with 5/2ndi/bment detains ; 
But I ſuſpe& the town where Juno reigns. 

In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wide circle of whig- 
gin community, neither blandiſbments nor promiſes are omitted. 
Sr. 


Innocently; with- 


Spenſer. 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 


BL A 
BLANK. adj. [blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, 


thus: Albianus, albianicus, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blant- 
cus, blancus, blanc; by others, from blanc, which, in 
Daniſh, ſignifies hing; in conformity to which, the 
Germans have 6lancher, to ſhine ; the Saxons, blæcan; 
and the Engliſh, Sleach, to awwhiten.] 1. White, 2. 
Without writing ; unwritten ; empty of all marks. 3. 
Pale; confuſed ; cruſhed ; diſpirited; ſubdued ; depreſ- 
ſed. 4. Without rhyme ; where the rhyme is 6/anched, 
or miſſed. 
(1.) To the ant moon 
Her office they preſcrib d: to th other five * 
Their planetary motions, Milton. 
(2.) Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall have ant charters, 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich, | 
They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold. SbHaleſy. 
Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addiſor . 
(3-) There without ſuch boaſt, or ſign of joy, 
Solicitous and lan, he thus began. Milton. 


Adam ſoon as he heard 
The fatal * done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Aſtonied ſtood, and blank, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. Milton. 
But now no face divine contentment wears; 
*Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual fears. Pope. 
(4.) The lady ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the blank verſe 
ſhall halt for it. Shakeſp. 
Long have your ears been fill'd with tragick parts; 
Blood and Slant verſe have harden'd all your hearts. Addiſon. 
Our blank verſe, where there is no rhyme to ſupport the ex- 
preſſion, is extremely difficult to ſuch as are not maſters in the 
tongue. Addiſon. 


BLANK. 2. J. [from the adjective.] 1. A void . on 
paper. 2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which has 
no prize marked upon it. 3. A paper from which the 
writing is effaced. 4. A paper unwritten; any thing 
without marks or characters. 5. The point to which an 
arrow is directed; ſo called, becauſe, to be more viſible, 
it was marked with white. Now difuſed 6. Aim; 
ſhot. Not uſed. 7. Object to which any thing is di- 
rected. 
(1.) I cannot write a paper full as I uſed to do; and yet I 
will not forgive a Slant ot half an inch from you. Swift. 
(2.) If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch'd your ears. 
In fortune's lottery lies 
A. heap of H, like this, for one ſinall prize. Dryden. 
— — The world the coward will deſpiſe, 
When life's a hanf, who pulls not for a prize. 


Dryden. 
(3. She has left him E 
The 5/2xk of what he was; 
I tell thee, eunuch, ſhe has quite unmann'd him. Dryden, 


(4.) For him, I think not on him; for his thoughts, 
Would they were blanks, rather than fill'd with me. Shakeſþ. 
Omiſhon to do what is neceſſary, 


Seals a commithon to a blank of danger. Shakeſ>. 
For the book of knowledge tair, 

Preſented with an univerſal blank 

Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. Milton. 


Life may be one great 5/ankt, which, though not blotted with 
ſin, is yet without any characters of grace or virtue. Rogers, 
5. Slander, 
Whole whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his H, 
Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot. 
(6.) ———— The harlot king 
Is quite beyond my aim; out of the blank 
And level of my brain. 
| I have ſpoken for you all my beſt, 


Shateſy. 


Shateſ. 


And ſtood within the b/azk of his ditpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech. 

(7.) See better, Lear, and let me till remain 
The true an of thine eye. 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſp. 


B L A 


To BLANK. v. a. [from blank ; Blanchir, Fr.] 1. To 
dam" ; to confuſe; to diſpirit. 2. To efface; to annul. 
(1.) Fach oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy. Shakeſp. 
Da;-on muit ſtoop, and thall ere long receive 
du ha diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me, 
And with confuſion blank his worſhippers. Milton. 
It the atheiſt, when he dies, ſhould find that his foul remains, 
how will this man be amazed and b/anted ? Tillotjon. 
(2.) All former purpoles were b/anked, the governour at a 
bay, anch all that charge loſt and cancelled. Spenſer. 
Bua'xKtmr. n. J (blanchette, Fr.] 1. A woollen cover, 
loft, an i lootely woven, ſpread commonly upon a bed, 
over the linen ſheet, for the procurement of warmth. 2. 
A kind of pear, ſometimes written blangquet- 
(1.) Nor heav'n through the 6/anket of the dark, 
To cry, hold ! hold ! Shaleſb. 
The abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on one ſide or other, like 
too ſcanty a b/anket when you are a- bed; if you pull it upon 
your ſhoulders, you leave your feet bare; if you thruſt it down 


upen your feet, your ſhoulders are uncovered. Temfle. 
Humielf among the ſtoried chicks he ſpies, 
As frem the lautet high in air he flies. Poe. 


To BLANK ET. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with 
a blanket. 2. To toſs in a blanket, by way of penalty or 
contempt, 

(1.) —— My face I'll grime with filth; 
Blanket my loins; tie all my hair in knots. Shakeſh. 
(2.) Ah, oh ! he cry'd, what ſtreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows ? Poe. 

BLANXKLY. adv. | trom blank.] In a blank manner; with 
whiteneſs ; with paleneſs; with confuſion. 

To BLARE. v. x. [blaren, Dutch.) To bellow; to roar. 


Skinner. 
To BLASPHE'ME. v. a. [/a/phemo, low Lat.] 1. Lo 
ſpeak in terms of impious irreverence of God. 2. To 
ſpeak evil of. 
(2.) The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd, 
And does blaf; heme his bre d. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe who from our labours heap their board, 
Bliſ-beme their feeder, and forget their lord, Po/ e. 


To BLaSPHE ME. v. 2. To ſpe.k blaſphemy, 

Liver of b/aſÞheming Jew. Shakeſ). 
I poniſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and compelled them 
to b!of bene. Acts. 
BPLaer REM. . / (from Haſpheme.) A wretch that ſpeaks 

ct God in impigus and irreverent terms. h 
Who was before a blaß hemer, and a perſecutor, and injurious. 
1 Timothy, 
Even that blaſptemer himfelf would inwardly reverence his 


reprover, e he in his heart really deſpiſes him for his cowardly 
bale hlence. | 


Hutb. 
Deny the curſt bla/phemer's tongue to rage, 
And turn God's fury from an impious age. Tickell. 
Should each b/2/phemer quite eſcape the rod, 
Pecaule the inſult's not to man, but God. Pope. 


BLa'sPHEMOUS, 4d. [from bla/pheme. It is uſually ſpoken 
with the accent on the firit ſyllable, but uſed by Mil. 
ten with 't on the ſecond, ] Impivuſly irreverent with re- 
gard to God * 
O man, take heed how thou the gods do move, 
To cauſe full wrath, which thou can'ſt not reſiſt; 
Blaf; hemous words the ſpe: ker vain do prove. 
And dar'ſt thou to the Son of God propound, 
; To worſhip thee accurſt ; now more accurſt 
U. For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, 
| And more blafphemcus ? Milton. 
A man can hirily paſs the fireets, without having his ears 
grated with horrid and 644 hemous oaths and curſes. Tilletforr. 


Sidney. 


T hat any thing that wears the name of a chriftian, or but of 
man, ſhould venture to own ſuch a villainous, impudent, and 
%% bens aſſertion in the face of the world, as this 


South. 


1 L A 
BL a'sPHEMOUSLY. adv. [from dlaſobememout.] Impiouſy ; 
with wicked irreverence | 


Where is the right uſe of his reaſon, while he would blaſ” he. 
mouſly ſet up to controul the commands of the Almighty ? SH. 


Br.a'spuemy. #. / [from blaſpbeme.] Blaſphemy, ſtrictl 
and properly, is an offering of ſome indignity, or injury 
unto God himſelf, either by words or writing, Ajlife, 

But that my heart's on future miſchief ſet, 

I would ſpeak blaſ/ hemy, ere bid you fly; 
But fly you mutt. Shateſp. 
Intrinſick goodneſs conſiſts in accordance, and fin in contra. 
riety, to the ſecret will of God; or elſe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and ſecrets, but only ſuperfi- 
cially good, as far as he is pleaſed to reveal hi'nſelf, which is 
perfect bl-:ſphemy to imagine. ammo: 

BLAST. 2. / [from blærr, Sax. Slaſen, Germ. to blow } 1. 
A guſt or puff of wind 2. The ſound made by blowing 
any inſtrument of wind muſick. 3. The flroke of a ma- 
lignant planet; the infection of any thing peltilential : 
from the verb To blaſt. 

(1.) They that ſtand high, have many haste to ſhake them; 
And, if they fall, they dath themſelves to pieces. Shale, 
Welcome, then, : 
Thou unſubſtantial air, that I einbrace ; 
The wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt, 
Owes nothing to thy blafts. 
Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 
Doth looſe or bind their 4 in ſecret cave. 
Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern b4ff, 
And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury calt. 
(2.) In peace there's nothing fo becomes a man, 
As modeſt ſtilneſs and humility ; 
But when the / , of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tyger. 
He blew his trumpet—the angelick bluff 
Fill'd all the regions. | 
The Veline fountains, and ſulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful 5, the ſignal of the war. Dean. 
Whether there be two different goddeſſes called Fame, or one 
deſs ſounding two different trumpets, it is certain, villainy 
as as good a title to a b/aft from the proper trumpet, as virtue 
has from the former. Str. 
(3 ) By the % of God they periſh. Job, 

To BLAST. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ftrike with ſome 

' ſudden plague or calamity. 2. To make to wither. 3. 

To injure ; to invalidate; to make infamous. 4. T9 

cut off ; to hinder from coming to maturity. 5. To con- 

ound; to firike with terrour. 

(1.) You nimble lighinings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her ſcorntul-eyes ! 2 beauty, 
You fenſuck d fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and 2 her pride. 

Oh! Portius, is there not ſome choſen curſe, 
Some hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to % / the man, 


$ hake/þ , 
Fairfax. 


Dryden. 


ky hake b. 
Milton, 


Sh.1heſ7- 


Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin ! Acidijcn. 
(2.) Upon this blafted heath you ſtop our way. Shak:jp. 
And behold ſeven thin cars, and bl/afte./ hh the eait wind, 
ſprung up after them. Geneſis» 


She that like lightning ſhin'd, while her face laſted, 
The ok now reſembles, which lightning had þlafted. Muller. 
To his green years your cenſures you would ſuit, 


Not blaſt that bloſſom, but expect the fruit. Dryden, 
Agony unmix'd, inceſſant gall 

Corroding every thought, and 6/afting al 

Love's paradiſe. Thomſon. 


(3-) He ſhews himſelf weak, if he will take my word, when 
he thinks I deſerve no credit; or malicious, if he knows I de- 
ſerve credit, and yet goes about to blaſt it. S$tillino fleet, 

(4-) This commerce, Jehoſhaphat king of Judea endeayour- 
ed to renew ; but his enterprize was blafted by the deſtruction ct 


veſſels in the harbour. Arbuthutt. 
(s.) — — Trumpeters, 
With brazen din, blaſt you the city's ears; 
Make mingle with your ratt' ling tabourines. Shake 


B L A 
BLisrMEent. . . (from aft.) Blaſt ; ſudden ſtroke of 


inlection. Not now in uſe. 
In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blafiments are moit imminent. Shakeſ>. 

BIA TA XT. adj. [blattant, Fr. ] Bellowing as a calf, 

You learn'd this language from the blatant beaſt. Dryden. 

To BlATT EY. b. 2. [trom Platero, Lat.] To roar; to 
make a ſenſeleſ noiſe. It is a word not now uſed. 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent endu- 
rance, however envy hit to 6/atter againſt him. Spenſer. 

BLaTTERA'TION. 2. / LG latteratio, Lat.) Noiſe ; ſenſeleſs 
roar. 

BLAV. =. /. [alburms.) A ſmall white river fiſh; called 
alto a bleak. 

BLAZE. „/ lblare, a torch, Saxon.]J 1. A flame; the 
light of the flame ; 6/aze 1mplics more the light than the 
heat. 2 Publication; wide ciff..fton of report. 3. Blaze 
is a white mark upon a horſe, deſcending from the fa re- 
head almoſt to the noſe. Farrier's Dia. 

(1.) — The main blaze of it is paſt; but a ſmall thing 
would make it flame again. Shale. Cor iolunus. 

Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 

A blaze of glory that to bids the fight. Dryden. 
What groans of men ſhall fill the martial field! 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 

What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber 2 l Dryden. 
(2.) For what is glory but the b/aze of fame, 

The peoples praiſe, if always praiſe unmixt ? Milton. 

To BLAZ . v. u. [trom the noun.j 1. To flame; to ſhow 
the light of the flame. 2. Jo be conſpicuous. 

(1.) Thus you may long live an happy inſtrument for your 
king and country; you ſhall not be a meteor, or a ing tar, 
but ella fixa ; happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 

The third fair morn now Hax A upon the main, 

Then gloſly tinooth lay all the r Pope. 

To BLAZE. v. @. 1. To publiſh; to make known ; to ſpread 
tar and wide, 2. To blazon ; to give an account ot en- 
figns armorial in proper terms. his is not now uſed 

(1.) The noiſe of this fight, and iſſue thereof, being blazed 
by the country people to foine noblemen thereabouts, they came 


thither. Sidney. 
My words, in hopes to blaze 3 ſtedfaſt mind, 
This marble chole, as of Itke temper known. Sidney. 


Thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg paidon of thy prince, and call thee. back. 
When beggars die, there are o comets leen ; 
Tae heav'ns themſelves See forth the death of princes. 


Shakefp. 


Shakeſf. 
But he went out, and began to publiſh it much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter. Mark. 
Such mutick worthieſt were to Have 
Tue peerlels height of her unnortal praiſe, 
Wnolſe luſtre leads us. Milton. 
Far beyond 
The ſons of Anak, famous now and Slax d, 
Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk'd about. Milton. 
Whoſe follies, b/az'd bout, to all are known, 
And are a ſecret to himſelf alone. Granwy::le. 


But, mortals, know, tis {till our greateſt pride 
To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. Pape. 
(2.) This, in ancient times, was called a fierce; and you 
mould then have blazed it thus: he bears a tierce, fable, be- 
tween two fierces, or. Peacham. 
BLA ZR n. from Slaxe.] One that ſpreads reports. 
Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd, 
Babblers of folly, and bers of crime; 
His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time; 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Sterſer, 
To BLa'zon. 2. 2. | blafonnzr, Fr 1. To explain, in proper 
terms, the figures on enſigns armorial, 2. To deck; to 
erabelliſh ; to adorn. 3. To di'play ; to ſet to ſhow, 4 
To celebrate; to ſet our, 5. To blaze about; to make 
publick. 


BLAZ ON 2. / irom the verb | 


BLEAK. adj. blac, blæc, Saxon. 


Bleak. 2 / [alburnus, from his White or bat colour.] A 


SLE 


(1.) King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I 
am not herald enough to blazon into Engliſh. Addiſon. 

(2.) She blzzons in dread ſiniles her hideous form; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting itorm. Garth. 
(J.) | O thou goddeſe, 

Thou divine nature | how th--{&}f thou r, 

In theſe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 


Not wig ging his ſweet head. Shake. 
(4.) One that excels the quirk cf £7:20:m*7 pens, 

And in th eſſential veſture of creation, X 

Does bear ail excellency. Shakeſ. 
(F.) What's this but libelling againſt the ſenate, 

And blazonuig our injuſtice every where? Shabeſ;. 


1. The art of drawing 
or explaining coats of arms. 2. Shows; divulgaticn ; 
publication. z. Celebration; proclamation of tome qua- 
licy. 

(1.) Proceed unto beaſts that are given in arms, and teach re 


what i ought to oblerve in their H. Peiichain. 
(.) But this eternal lr mult not be 
To ears of fieih and blood. Shakeſp. 


(3-) Iam a gentleman— ll be ſworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy lin.bs, action, and ſpirit; 
Do give thee tive fold blazon. Shakeſp. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the C of their 
exploits upun the company. Collier, 


BLa'zoniy. x /. | trom blazon.] The art of blazoning. 
. 8 


Give certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 
Peacham on Drawing. 


To BLEACH. v. 4. {bleechen, Germ.] To whiten ; com- 


monly to whiten by expoſure to the open air. 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 


And maidens bleach their ſummer ſinocks. Shakeſp. 
Should I not ſeek | 

The clemency of ſome more temp'rate clime, 

To purge my gloom ; and, by the ſun refin'd, 

Baſk in his beams, and each me in the wind? Dryden. 


To BLEACH. v. #. To grow white; to grow white in the 


open air. 
The white theet bleaching in the open field. 
For there are various penances enjoin'd ; 
And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters, 
The deadly winter ſeizes; ſhuts up ſenſe ; 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtitfen'd corle, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt, 


Shakeſj, 
Dryder. 


Thomſon, 
1. Pale. 2. Cold; 
chill ; cheerleſs, 

(2.) —— Latreat the North 
To make his Seat winds kiſs my parched lips, 


And comfort me with cold. Shakeſp 
The goddeſs that in rural ſhrine 

Dwell'it here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 

To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 


Her deſolation preſents us with nothing but beat and barren 


proſpects. _ A. Id. un. 
Say, will ye bleſs the bleak Atlantick ſhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? Pate. 


4 


{mall river th. 
The bal, or freſhwater ſprat, is ever in motion, and there- 
fore called by ſome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 
ſant, ſad fea water green; his belly white and ſhining like the 
mountain now. Bleats are excellent meat, and in beſt fexton 
in Auguſt. Walt. 


BLEAKNESS =. . [from &leat,] Co'dneſs; chilnels. 


The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the 6/eatne/7 of the air; as the armies of che northern 


nations keep the field all winter. Adaliſan. 
BuE'akY. adj. [from leat.] Bleak; cold; chill, 
On ſhrubs they browze, and, on the bea! top, 
Of rugged ills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryden, 


. BLEAR. adj. baer, a bliiter, Dutch. 1. Dim with rheum 
or water; fore with rhcum. 2. Dim; obſcure in general; 
or that which makes dimnels, 


B L E 


It is no more iu the power of calumny to blaſt the Gignity of 
an honeſt man, than of the hear eyed owl to caſt ſcandal on the 


ſun. L'Eftranze. 
His Hear eyes ran in gutters to his chin; 
His beard was (ſtubble, and his cheeks were thin. Dryden. 


When thou ſhalt ſee the hear ey'd fathers teach 


Their ſons this harſh and mouldy fort of ſpeech. Dryden. 
(2.) Thus J hurl 

My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 

of power to cheat the eye with blear illuſion, 

And give it falſe preſentments. Milton. 


To BLEA IA. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1, To make the 
eycs watry, or fore with rheum. 2. To dim the eyes. 
(1.) All tongues ipeak of him, and the blearcd fights 
Are ſpectacled to fee him. Sbaleſp. 
V T he Dardanian wives, 
With bleared viſages, come forth to view 
Th' iſſue of th' exploit. 
When I was young, I, like a lazy fool, 
Would blear my eyes with oil, to ſtay from ſchool 
Averſe to pains. ; Dryden. 
(2.) This may ſtand for a pretty ſuperficial argument, to 
blear our eyes, and lull us aſleep in ſecurity. Raleich. 

Blt'arrDwess. 2. from bleared.) The ſtate of being 
bleared, or dimmed with rheum, 

The defluxion falling upon the edges of the eyelids, makes a 
bleareaneſs. Wiſeman, 

To BLear, v. n, blæran, Sax.] To cry as a ſheep. 

We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i“ th' ſun, 
And bleat the one at th' other. Shakeſþ. 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe blcat for the lamb. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
While on ſweet graſs her 6/-at!zg charge does lie, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Roſcommon. 
What bull dares bellow, or what ſheep dares beat 
Within the lion's den ? Dryden. 
BLEAT. 2. /. from the verb.] The cry of a ſheep or lamb. 
Set in my ſhip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy ſheep. 

BLuEs. 2. | blaen, to ſwell, Germ. A bliſter. 

BID. preterite and particip. (from To zlecd. 

To BLEtD. w. u. pret. I bled; I have bled. | ble>an, Saxon. | 
1. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 2. To die a violent 
death. 3. To loſe blood medicinally ; as, he bled for a 
fever. 4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing 
that drops from ſome body on inciſion, as blood from an 
animal. 


Shakeſp. 


Chapman. 
Skinner, 


(1.) I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakeſp. 
Bleed, bleed, your country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis-ſure ; 

For goodneſs dare not check thee ! Shaleſp. 


Many, upon the ſeeing of others been, or ſtrangled, or tor- 


tured, themſelves are ready to faint, as if they bled. Bacon. 
(2.) The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to day; 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? Poe. 
(4.) For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pofe. 


To BLEED. v. a, To lot blood; to take blood from. 
That from a patrict of diſtinguiſh'd note, 
Have bled, and purg'd me to a fimple vote. Pope. 
BLETTr. g adj. Baſhiul. It is uſed in Scotland, and the bor- 
BLATE. I Gering counties. 


7% BLEMISH. v. . from blame, Junius; from bleme, 
white, Fr. Sinner. 1. To mark with any deformity. 
2. To defame; to tarniſh, with reſpect to reputation. 

(1. WLikelier that my outward face might have been diſguiſed, 
than that the face of ſo excellent a mind could have been thus 


- blemiſhed. Sidney. 
(2.) Not that my verſe would blemi/þ all the fair; 
But yer if ſome be bad, tis wiſdom to beware. Dryden. 


das character, incur the complicated guilt of ſlander and perjury. 
| Addiſon. 


L. 
(1.) It is a tradition that hear eyes affect ſound eyes. Bacon. Ble'misn. n./. from the verb.] 1. A mark of deformity ; 


a ſcar ; adiminution of beauty. 2. Reproach ; diſgrace ; 
imnutation. 3. A foil; turpitude; taint ; deformity. 
(1.) As he hath cauſed a hlemiſb in a man, fo ſhall it be dore 
to him again. Lewiticus, 
Open it ſo from the eyelid, that you divide not that; for, in 
ſo doing, you will leave a remedileſs blemi/h. Wiſeman. 
(2.) That you have been earneit, ſhould be no blemiſh or dif. 
creclit at all unto you. Feceker, 
And if we hall neglect to propagate theſe bleſſed diſpoſitions, 
what others can undertake it, without ſome blemiſh to us, ſome 
reflection on our negligence ? Spratt. 
None more induitrioufly publiſh the blemiſhes of an extraordi- 
= reputation, than ſuch as lie open to the ſame cenſures ; 
raiſing applauſe to themſelves, for reſembling a perſon of an 


exalted reputation, though in the blameable parts of his cha- 
racter. : & Addiſen. 
(3-) Firft ſhall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted a 
ble miſb, 
Ere that I leave with ſong of praiſe her praiſe to folemnize. 
Siqney. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, a 
That clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal. Fairy Queen: 
Is conformity with Rome a bhlemiſb unto the church of Eng 
land, and unto churches abroad an ornament ? Hooker, 
Not a hair perifh'd : 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſh, 
But freſher than betore. Shale ſo. 
Evadne's huſband! tis a fault 6 
To love, a blemiſh to my thought. Waller, 
That your duty may no b/em:/b take, 
I will myſelf your father's captive make. Dryden. 


Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well as 
a bl:miſh, the ſubject of deriſion. Addiſcn, 
To BLExNCH, v. . To ſhrink; to tart back; to give way: 
not uſed. 
[I obſerve his looks; 
Il tent him to the quick; if he but b/ench, 


I know my courſe. Shakeſh. 
Patience herſelf, what goddeſs ere ſhe be, 
Doth lefier blexch at ſufferance than I do. Shakeſp. 


Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift ; 
Though ſometimes you do tri from this to that, 
As caule doth miniſter. Shale h. 
To BLENCH. v. a. To hinder ; to obſtruct. Not uſed. 
The rebels beſieged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great truſſes of hay before them, to b/ench 
the defendants ſight, and dead their ſhot. Carex. 
To BLEND. : @. preter. I blended; anciently, ent. 
[ bleadan, Saxon.] 1. To mingle together. 2. To con- 
found. 3, To pollute ; to ſpoil ; to corrupt. This ſig- 
nification was anciently much in uſe, but is now who!ly 
obſolete. 
(1.) Tis beauty truly Sent, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid on. SH 
The miſtion taught by the ancients is too (light or grols ; tor 


bodies mixed according to their hypotheſis, would not appear 
ſuch to the acute eyes of 


a lynx, who would diſcern the elements, 

it they were no otherwiſe mingled, than but blended but not 

united. Boyte. 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 

Did love and majeſty together blend. Dryden. 
The grave, where even the great find reſt, 

And blended lie th* oppreſſor and th' oppreſs d. Pete. 


| (2+) The moon ſhould wander from her beaten way, the 
times and ſeaſons of the year blend themſelves by diſordered and 
confuſed mixture. Hooker. 
(3-) Which when he ſaw, he burnt with jealous fire; 
The eye of reaſon was with rage yblent. Fairy Queen. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully blend, 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit. Fairy Queen. 
The whilſt thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 


And thy throne royal with diſhonour blent. Stenſer. 


Br.£'NDER. =. /. [from To blend.) The perſon that mingles. 
Thoſe, ho, by concerted defamations, endeavour to blemi/b Brrur. The obſolete participle of blend. See BLEND. 


iciple, blefſed or bla. 
1. To make happy; to proſper ; *9 


To BLESS, v. a. preterite and 
[ blexpian, Saxon. ] 


ä 
1 - 


B L E 
make ſucceſsful. 2. To wiſh happineſs to another ; to 
pronounce a bleſſing upon him. 3. To conſecrate by a 
prayer. 4. To praiſe ; to glorify for benefits received; 
to celebrate. 5. It ſeems, in one place of Spen/er, to ſig- 
nify the ſame as to wave; to brandiſb; to flouriſh. This 
ſignification is taken from an old rite of our Romiſh an- 
ceftors, who bleſſing a held directed their hands in quick 
ſucceſſion to all parts of it. ; 
1.) The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice 54 d; 


It blefſeth him that gives, and him that takes. Shakeſp. 
Had I butdied an hour before this chance, 

T had liv'd a bleſſed time: for, from this inſtant, 

'There's nothing ſerious in mortality. Shakeſp. 


This kingdom enjoyed the calm, and the fulleſt mea- 
ſure of felicity, that any people, in any age, for ſo long time to- 
gether, have been blefſed with. Clarendon. 

Happy this iſle, with ſuch a hero bleft ; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaſt ? Waller. 
In vain with folding arms the youth aſſay d 

To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the ying ſhade; 

But ſhe return d no more, to bleſs his longing eyes. Dryden. 
O hoſpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 


Bleſs to both nations this auſpieious hour. _— 
(2.) And this is the bleſſing wherewith Moſes the man of God 
Beſed the children of Iſrael, before his death. Deuteronomy. 


(J.) He bleſſed, and brake, and gave the loaves. Matthew. 
(4.) Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, 
and he both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be b/ef- 


ſed, adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker. 
But bh be that great pow'r, that hath us 5 
With longer life than earth and heav'n can have. Davies. 


( 5.) Whom when the prince to battle new addreſt, 
And threat'ning high his dreadful ſtroke did ſee, 
His ſparkling blade about his head he 54, 
And off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy Queen. 
Blu'ssED. particip. adj. [frem To bleſs. ] 1. Happy; en- 
joying felicity. 2. Holy and happy ; happy in the favour 


of God. 3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 
(1.) Bleſſed are the barren. | Luke. 
(2.) All generations ſhall call me 5/efed. Luke. 


(3-) Bleſſed are the dead which die in the Lord. Revelations. 
Bie'sseD Thiftle. [cnicus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
BLE'SSEDLY. adv, [from blefſed.] Happily. 

This accident of Clitophon's taking, had ſo bleedly procured 

their meeting. Sidney. 
BLe'sSEDNwess. 2. , [from 8/efed.]) 1. Happineſs; feli- 
city, 2, Sanctity. 3. Heavenly felicity. 4. Divine fa- 
vour. 


(1.) Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired 


the bleſedneſs of it, that it could bear love without the ſenſe of 


pain. Sidney. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the b/efſedneſs of being little. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 
Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in ſingle blefedneſs. Shakeſh. 


(3-) It is ſuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paſſes into 
838.79 bleſſedneſs, and immortality. e South. 
"=>SER, z. /. [from b/eſs,] He that bleſſes, or gives a 
blelling; he that makes any thing proſper. 
When thou receiveft praite, take it inditferently, and return 
i i to God, the giver of the gift, or bleſſer of the action. Taylor. 
„sing. #, /. [from Bleſe.] 1. Benediction; a prayer 
7 which happineſs is implored for any one. 2. A de- 
claration by which happineſs is promiſed in a prophetick 
1 authoritative manner. 3. Any of the means of hap- 
PICs; a gift; an advantage; a benefit. 4. Divine E. 
2 5- The Hebrews, under this name, oſten under- 
* the preſents which friends make to one another ; in 
1 probability, becauſe they are generally attended with 
4 . and compliments both from thoſe who give, and 
vie who receive. Calmet, 
Vor. I. 


BLIGRHT. 2. /. [The etymology unknown. ] 


To BLichrT. v. a. [from the noun.] 


lity. 


BLIND. a. [blind, Saxon.) 


EI 


(2.) The perſon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and 


giveth the / ug. Laco. 
(3.) Nor are his b/effings to his banks confin d, 
But free, and common, as the ſea and wind. Denham. 


Political jealouſy is very reaſonable in perſons perſuaded of the 
excellency of their conſtitution, who believe that they derive 
from it the moſt valuable gs of ſociety. Aldiſon. 

A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a ug as extenũve as the com- 
munity to which he belongs: a ble/ſiro which includes all other 


bleſſings whatſoever, that relate to this life. Atterbury. 
(4.) —— My pretty couſin 
Bleſſhng upon you ; Shateſy. 
I had moſt need of ug, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shakeſj. 


Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that a 
bleſſing may come upon thee from them. Eccluf. 
He ſhall receive the being from the Lord. Pſalms. 
(5.) And Jacob ſaid, receive my preſent at my hand; take, I 


pray thee, my blz/irg that is brought to thee. Geneſis. 
BLEsT. preterite and participle. | from _ 
Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 
Bleft in thy genius, in thy love too 547! Pate. 


Blew. The preterite from blow. 


The reſt fled into a ſtrong tower, where, ſeeing no remedy, 
they deſperately hlenu up themſelves, with a great part of the 
caſtle, with gunpowder. Knolles. 


BleymeE. x. / An inflammation in the foot of an horſe, be- 


Farrier's Dia. 


* Mildew 3 
according to Skinner ; but it ſeems taken by moſt writers, 
in a general ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure of fruits. 
2. Any thing nipping, or — 

(1. ) I complained to the oldeſt and beſt gardeners, who often 
fell into the ſame misfortune, and efteemed it ſome bis ht of the 
ſpring. Temple. 

(2-) When you come to the proof once, the firſt blight of froſt 
ſhall moſt infallibly ſtrip you of all your glory. [ Eftranze. 
1. To corrupt with 
2. In general, to blaſt ; to hinder from ferti- 


tween the ſole and the bone. 


mildew. 


(1.) This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
ſteams ; it then blaſts vegetables, /ig. corn and fruit, and is 
ſometimes injurious even to men. Woodward. 

(2.) My country neighbours do not find it impoſſible to think 
of a lame horſe they have, or their blighted corn, till they have 
run over in their minds all beings. Lacke. 

But leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 

And roughly 64zzbt the tender buds of joy, 


Let reaſon teach. | Lyttletca. 


1. Without fight ; wanting 
the ſenſe of ſeeing ; dark. 2. Intelleftually dark; una- 
ble to judge; ignorant: with 7s before that which is un- 
ſeen, 3. Sometimes of. 4. Unſeen ; out of the publick 
view; private: generally with ſome tendency to ſome 
contempt or cenſure. 5 Not cafily diſcernible ; hard to 
find; dark; obſcure ; unſeen. 6. Blind Feſſels. [with 
chymiſts.] Such as have no opening but on one ſide. 

(r.) The blind man that governs his ſteps by fecling, in de- 
fect of eyes, receives advertiſement of things through a ſtatf. 


Digby, 
Thoſe other two equall'd with me in fate, : 
So were I equall'd with them in renown ! 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides ; - 
And Tereſias, and Phineas, prophets old. 
(2.) All authors to their own defects are bliz7 ; 
Hadit thou, but Janus like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, what ſplay mouths they make; 
To mark their fing ers 3 at thy back. Dryde::. 
(3.) Blind of the future, and by rage milled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his peoples head. Dryden. 
(4. ) To grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencies they make 
themſelves tubjet, with whom any 4Zxd4 or ſeciet corner is 
judged a fit houſe of common prayer. Hooker. 
(5.) There be alſo blind nres under (tone, which flame not 
out; but oil being poured upon them, they flame out. Bacon. 
; | 


Alilton. 


= 
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1 Where elſe He imagines I ſhut my eyes again; but furely he fancies 1 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet play at b/indman's buff with him 7 he thinks I never have my 
In the blind mazes of this tangl'd wood ? Milton. eyes open. Stillino fleet. 

How have we wander'd a long diſmal night, Bri'npxess. =. /. [from blind.) 1. Want of fight. 2. Iz. 
Led through blind paths by each deluding light. Roſcommon. norance; intellectual darkneſs, 

Part creeping under ground, their journey bi, (1.) I will finite every houſe of the people with blindneſs. 
And climbing trom below, their fellows meet. Dryden. | Zechariah, 

So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, (2.) All the reſt as born of ſavage brood, 

And, with full ſails, on the blind rocks are loſt. Dryden. But with baſe thoughts are into blindleſs led, 

A poltern door, yet unobſerv'd and free, And kept from looking on the lightſome day. Spenſer, 
Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, Nor can we call it choice, when what we chuſe, 

To the king's clotet bed. Dryden. Folly and blind teſt only could refuſe.  Denhan. 


To BLIND. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To make blind; to Whenſoever we would | ep beyond theſe ſimple ideas, we 


a ; fall preſently into darkneſs and difficulties, and can diſcover 
deprive of ſight. 2. To darken ; to obſcure to the eye. nothing f * A. but our own blindneſs and ignorance. Locke. 


3. To darken the underſtanding. 4. To obſcure to the BuinvxtrrtLs. . I [/erefularis.) A plant. 


underſtanding. ; : 
(1.) You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames Bu1'xps1DE. 2. J [trom blind and fide.] Weakneſs ; foi. 
Into her ſcornful eyes ! Shaleſp. Þle ; weak part. "Ip 3 
Of whoſe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes He is too great a lover of himſelf ; this is one of his blindſie: ; 
therewith ? and I will reſtore it. 1 Samuel, the beſt of men, I fear, are not without them. Swift. 


A blind guide is certainly a great miſchief ; but a guide that Bri'n DWORM. *. he [cecilia, from blind and Worm, ] RY 
blinds thoſe whom he ſhould lead, is undoubtedly a much greater. ſmall viper, called likewiſe a flow worm; believed not to 
South. be venomous. 


(2.) So whirl the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs blinds the (ky, You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryden. Thorny hedgehogs, be not ſeen ; 
(3-) This my Jong -ſuffering and my day of grace Newts and b/indwworms, do no wrong; 
They who negle& and ſcorn, ſhall never talte, Come not near our fairy queen. Shale 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. Milton. The greater flow worm, called alſo the blindworm, is com- 
(4.) The ſtate of the controverſy between us he endeavoured, monly thought to be blind, becauſe of the littleneſs of his eyes. 
with all his art, to hid and confound. | Stillin fleet. | Grew. 
BLIND. 2. J. 1. Something to hinder the fight. 2. Some- 7, BLINK. . 3. [blincken, Daniſh.) 1. To wink, or 
thing to miſlead the eye, or the underſtanaing, twinkle with the eyes. 2. To ſec obſcurely. 
(1.) Hardly any thing in our converſation is pure and genuine ; (1.) So politick, as if one eye 
civility caſts a blind over the duty, under ſome cuſtomary words. Upon the other were a ſpy ; 
L' Eftrange. That to trepan the one to think 
(2.) Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his commands The other blind, both ſtrove to blink. Hudibras. 
and decrees ; making the one a blind tor the execution of the (2.) What's here ! the portrait of a blinking ideot. Shale 
other. Decay of Piety. Sweet and lovely wall, | 


To Br1NnDFoLD. v. a. [from blind and fold.] To hinder Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 
ſrom ſeeing, by blinding the eyes. ;  Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
When they had Sau him, they ſtruck him on the face. His figure ſuch as might his foul proclaim ; | 
Luke. One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 


Bui/nDFoLD. adj. from the verb.] Having the eyes co- BTIXTAAD. 2. % [from Zlint,] 1. One that has bad 
eyes. 2. Something twinkling. 


vered. : 
And oft himſelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, (2.) In ſome parts we ſee many glorious and eminent ſtars. in 
Whilſt reaſon, blent through paſſion, nought deſcried, others few of any remarkable greatneſs, aud, in ſome, none but 
But, as a blindfold ball, at random fares, blmkards, and obſcure ones. i Hate wut. 
And where he hits, nought knows, and where he hurts, BLISS. x. / [blirre, Sax. from bl darian, to rejoice. ] Ba 
nought cares, Fairy Queen. The higheſt degree of happineſs ; bleſſedneſs; felicity : 
Who 6/;14fol4 walks upon a river's brim, generally uſed of the happineſs of bleſſed ſouls. 2. Fe- 


When he ſhould ſce, has he deſerv'd to fwim ? Dryden. licity in general. 
When lots are uflled together, or a man blizdfold catts a dye, (1) A mighty Saviour hath witneſſed of himſelf, I am the 
what reaſon can he have to preſume, that he ſhall draw a white way the way that lendeth us from miſery into bliſs. Hooker. 


ſtone rather than a black ? South. P 
The women will look into the ſtate of the nation wich their That time 3 jr ca 3 1 
own eyes, and be no longer led bl:rdfeld by a male — With pity, violated not their bliſs. Milton. 
| ; Yor. With me 
Brix v. adv. [from Hind.) 1. Without fight. 2. Im- All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and bl;ſ+. Milte v. 
plicitly ; without examination. 3. Without judgment or (2.) Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
ditection. | Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king. Pepe. 
(2.) —— The old king, after a long debate, Br.1'ssFUL. adj. [from Bli/5 and full.) Full of joy ; hapr? 

By h's impcrious miſtreſs blindly led, in the higheſt degree. 

Has given Cydaria to Orbellan's bed. Dryden. Yet ſwimming in that ſea of bli/ful joy, 

How ready zeal for intereſt and party, is to charge atheiſm on He nought forgot. Fairy Quern. 
thoſe, who Will not, without examining, ſubmit, and blizd/y The two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, are deprivation of th. 
Mallow their nonſenſe. Locke. bliſsful viſion, and contuſion of face. Hammond. 

( 3.) How ſeas and earth, and air, and active flame, Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 
Were 6/:x./ly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryden. In bliſsful ſolitude. Milton. 
Bii'nNDMANn's BUFF. 2. / A play in which ſome one is to So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy b/isful days, 
have his eyes covered, and hunt out the reſt of the com- And ſteal thyſelf from life, by flow decays. Pope. 
pany. \ Firſt in the fields I try the filvan trains, 
"Diſcuis'd in all the maſk of night, Nor bluſh to ſport in Windſor's bliſsful _ Pale. 
Ve left our champion on his flight; Bui'sSFULLY. adv. [from bliſsful.) appily. 
At bliadmen's baff to grope his way, Bu1's$FULNESS. 2. /. [from 4Ji/sful.] Happineſs ; fulne(s of 


In equal fear of night and day. Hudibras. * joy. 


B L O 


7, Bi1's$0M. v. #. To caterwaul; to be luſtful. 
BLISTER. =. [ AMuyſter, Dutch.) 1. A 


rous blood. 
film or ſkin from the other parts. 
(1.) In this ſtate ſhe gallops, night by night, 
O'er ladies lips, who ftrait on kiſſes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab with 6/zfers plagues, 


(2.) Upon the leaves there riſeth a tumour like a b/zfter. 


7 Bii's TER. v. #. [from the non.) To riſe in bliſters 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue blifter 
And never to my red look'd 2 a 


7 Bui's TER. v. a. 1. To raiſe bliſters by ſome hurt, as by 
a burn, or rubbing. 2. To raiſe bliſters with a medical 
intention. 

1.) Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath blifter*d her Shakeſp. 
(2.) I blifter'd the legs and thighs ; but was too late; he died 
howling. Wiſeman. 

BLITHE. adj. {bliSe, Saxon.] Gay; airy; merry; joy- 
ous ; ſprightly ; mirthful. 

We have always one eye fixed u 


the countenance of our 
enemies; and, according to the b/ithe or heavy af; thereof, 


our other eye ſheweth ſome other ſuitable — 2. diſlike 
er approbation. Hooker. 
Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny. Shakeſp. 
For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that ſeem'd 
Of goddeſſes, fo blithe, fo ſmooth, fo gay; 
Yet empty of all good. 


| Milton. 
* To whom the wildy adder, blithe and glad: 
Empreſs ! the way is ready, and not long. Milton. 
" And the milkmaid ſingeth b/ithe, 
, And the mower whets his ſcythe. Milton. 
: Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, | 
in Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 
- *Bii'THLY. adv. {from blithe.) In a blithe manner. 
_ Bli'THNEsS. 1. /. [from Slitbe.] The quality of 
* Bli'THSOMNESS. J being blithe. 
: | Bli/THSoME, adj. [fram blithe.) Gay; cheerful. 
of Froſty blaſts deface 
The „theme year: trees of their ſhrivell'd fruts 
- Are widow'd. Philips. 
T2 BLoar. wv. a. [probably from Blow.) To ſwell, or 
make turgid with wind: it has up, an intenſive particle. 
15 E . 
ncourage 7 im with 1 , 
ton. That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 
The — petticoat ſ{mooths all diſtinctions, levels the 
Pere. mother with daughter. I cannot but be troubled to ſee ſo 
m__ many well-thaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling up 
: and down like bigbellied women. Addiſon 
7: Buoat. wv. n. To grow turgid. 
Quern 


If a perſon of a firm conſtitution begins to bloat, from being 
warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnot. 


BLoaT, adj. Swelled with intemperance ; turgid. 


The bloat king. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
LO'ATEDNESS., 2. , [from bloat.) Turgidneſs ; ſwelling ; 


tumour. 
Laſſitude, lazineſs, 


bloatedneſs, and ſcorbutical ſpots, are 

[ymptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot. 

Bro BBER. . /. [from 6/26.] A word uſed in ſome coun- 
ties tor a bubb] 


E. 


There ſwimmeth alſo in the ſea a round ſlimy ſubſtance, called 
blobber, reputed noiſome to the fiſh, Carew, 


A 


Temple. 


Bacon. 
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Dia. BTroDEERTLIr. 1. /. [from blob, or bhbber, and /ip.} A 
puſtule formed 
by raiſing the cuticle from the cutis, and filled with ſe- 


2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a 


thick lip. 
They make a wit of their inſipid friend, 


His blobberli,s, and beetlebrows commend. Dryden. 
Br.o'sLIPPED. 


e eee Having ſwelled or thick lips. 


A. blobberlipped ſhell, ſeemeth to be a kind of muſſel. Gre tu. 
His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree; flat noſed, and 


Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. Shakeſp. blobberli; ped. IL Eftrange. 
1 found a great blifter drawn by the garlick, but had it cut, BLOCK. . /. [/ock, Dutch; bloc, Fr.] 1. A heavy piece 
which run a good deal of water, but filled again by next night. 


of timber, rather thick than long. 2. A maſs of matter. 3. 
A maſſy body. 4. A rude piece of matter; in contempt. 
5. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. Some 
old writers uſe block for the hat itſelf. 6. The wood on 
which criminals are beheaded. An obſtruction ; a 


ſtop. 8. A ſea-term for a pully. 9. A blockhead ; a 


fellow remarkable for ſtupidity. 
ng ates head Shake. (2.) Homer's apotheoſis conſiſts of a of 
- , 0 groupe figures, cut 
Which — e Ss in the ſame block of marble, and riſing one above another. Addi/. 


(3.) Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man uneaſy, when 
t ones are not in the way: for want of a block, he will ſtum- 
e at a ſtraw, Swift, 
42 When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is 
cleft out of the trunk of ſome tree, yet, after the ſkill of artifi- 
cers to ſet forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot one moment ſecure 
itſelf from being eaten by worms. Stiling fleet. 
( 5.) He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his hat; it ever 
changes with the next block. Shakeſf. 
(6.) Some guard theſe traitors to the het of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder up of br-ath. Shakeſp. 
At the inſtant of his — having a long beard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard afude, and 
faid, this hath not offended the king. 
I'll drag him thence, 
Even from the holy altar to the b/cch. Dryden. 
(7.) Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for righteouſneſs 
ſake is our felicity, when he ſces us run fo from it, that no crime 
is block enough in our way to (top our flight ? Decay of Piet; 
(9.) The country is a deſert, where the good 
Gain'd, inhabits not ; born's not underſtood ; 
There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils ; 
In cities, blocks. Donne. 


What tongueleſs b/ocks were they, would they not ſpeak ? 


Shateſ, . Richard 111. 
To Brock. v. a. [bloguer, Fr.) 1. To ſhut up; to in- 


cloſe, ſo as to hinder egreſs; to obſtruct. 2, It has often 
up, to note clauſure. 
(1.) The ſtates about them ſhould neither by encreaſe of do- 


minion, nor by blecking of trade, have it in their power to hurt 
or annoy. 


They 5lock the caſtle kept by Bertram; 
But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Dryden. 
(2.) Recommend it to the governor of Abingdon, to ſend 
ſome troops to block it up, from infeſting the great road. Clarerd. 


The abbot raiſes an army, and blocks wp town on the {ide 
that faces his dominions. Addiſon. 


Bacon. 


fe 
BLocx-Hhous E. #. / [from block and Hon.] A fortreſs built 


to obſtruct or block up a paſs, commonly to defend a har- 
bour. 


His entrance is 'guarded with blcct-houſes, and that on the 
town's ſide fortified with ordnance. Carew, 


Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, and is under 
the protection of ſome b/ock-houſes. EKaleig h. 


Block- TIN. 2. J. [from block and in.] So the tradeſmen 


call that which is pure or unmixed, and yet unwrought. 


Boyle. 
Lock ADE. =. , [from block.) A fiege carried on by 
ſhotting up the place. 


The enemy was neceſſitated wholly to abandon the blockade of 


Olivenza. Tatler. 
Round the goddeſs roll 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable ſhoal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. Poje, 


To Blocka'be. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſhut up by ob- 


ſtruction. : 
11 2 
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Huge bales of Britiſh cloth blockade the door, - And blcod their points, to prove their 9 in 3 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar. /e. : den's s, 

10 : i 8 He was blooded up to his elbows by a le of ho 
Bio'cx4ean. 1. /. [from block and head.) A ſtupid fel 6 me 5 _ 


low; a doit; a man without parts. f 
Your wit will not fo ſoon - as another man's will; it is 1 Fairer 8 ry * yas "Ws By. : 
ſtrongly wedged up in a b/ockbead. Shakeſp. hat ye were blooded in a yielded prey. —Spenſer's Sonnets. 
We id] - Ge like und blockbeads (4. When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, not drench- 
Our 3 — our kets Hudibras. ed, or, as it were blooded by the affections. Bacon i Apophthegms, 
a A By this means, matters grew more exaſperate ; the auxiliary 


5 | 
And thanks - ou = ac 1 1 _ en Pope. forces of French and Engliſh were much 6/oodedone againſt ano- 


: her. Bacon's Hen. VII 
Buo'ckHEADED. adj. [from blockbead.] Stupid; dull. 1 . 
Says a Ace boy, theſe are E creatures. BLo0D-BOLTERED. adj. [from blood and bolter.] Blood 


L'Eftranze. ſprinkled. 


. : x. Sud The blood-bclter'd Banquo ſmiles upon me. Macbeth. 
F on on). PRgen's Ge baron, adj. [irom bled and her] Hot in_the fame 

And, by decree, let blockiſh Ajax draw degree with blood. 3 

The ſort to fight with Hector. Shakeſp. A good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will gain time to warm 
Bru'ckt3HLy, ade. [from bleckiſh.] In a ſtupid manner. the beer b/o0d-hot, which then he may drink ſately. Leeke. 


Blo'cxisHNEss. 2. , [from blackiſh,] Stupidity ; dulneſs. To BLood-LET. v. a. [from blood and let. To bleed; to 


BRLOH AAV. =. / The firlt forge in the iron mills, through OPen 4 vein medicinally. - 


. — a ' The chyle is not perfe&ly aſſimilated into blood, by its circu- 
which the metal paſſes, aſter it has been firſt meited from lation through the lungs, as is known by experiments in Gd. 


the mine Diet. ; 
1 . letting. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
BL ay Bn 11 3 os —_— Bi.ooD-LETTER. 2. [from blood lat.] A phlebotomiſt; 
pas Bw : 22 p — Ty — ad one that takes away blood medically. 
A on, when anis y Spenſer This miſchief in aneuriſms, proceedeth from the ignorance of 
BLOOD HY has naed har cir. dhe blood-letter, who, not conſidering the errour committed in 
; 1. [ blos, Saxon. ] a 1. The re ; 1quor that C1r- letting blood, binds up the arm careleſsly. Wiſeman. 
culates in the bodies of animals. 2. Child; progeny. Broop-sToxE. 2. / [hamatites ; from load and fone. | 
3. Family; kindred. 4. Deſcent ; lineage. 5. Blood The name of a flone. | 
royal ; royal lineage. 6. Birth ; high extraction. 7. There is a ſtone, which they call the blood-fone, which, worn, 
Murder; violent death. 8. Life. 9. For blood. Though is thought to be good for them that bleed at the noſe ; which, no 


his blood or life was at ſtake : a low phraſe. 10. The doubt, is by aſtriction, and cooling of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
carnal part of man. 11. 'Temper cf mind; ſtate of the The 6blcad-flone is green, ſpotted with a bright blood red. 
paſſions, 12. Hot ſpark ; man of fire. 13. The juice Woodward on Foſſils. 
of afy thing, Bloop-THIRSTY. adj. [from blood and thirſt.) Deſirous 
(1.) But fleſh with the life thereof, which is the b/004 thereof, to ſhed blood. 
ſhall you not eat. Geneſis, And high advancing his 6/cod-thirfly blade, 
(2.) We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: Struck one of thoſe deformed heads. Fairy Queen, 
Eut yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my daughter. Shakeſp. The image of God the blood-thirfly have not; for God is 
(3.) As many and as well born b/cods as thoſe, charity and mercy itſelf. Ralertgh's Hiftory. 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. _ Shakeſþh. BLoop-vesstL. n./. [from blood and weſſel.) A veſſel ap- 
O ! what an happineſs is it to find propriated by nature to the conveyance of the blood. 
A friend of our own bod, a brother kind! Waller. The ſkins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick, 
According to the common law of England, in adminiſtrations, and had not in them any blood-weſſel, that we were able to dil- 
the whole blo:4 is preferred to the half 5/0. lige. cover. Addiſon, SpeAator. , 


(.) Epithets of flattery, deſerved by few of them; and not RB; g/gpeLowen. . /. [hemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 
running in a Ho, like the perpetual gentleneſs of the Ormond . [from 2000 ow Fe 45 Murder ; 


family. ; . 
I 65.5 They will almoſt D19Men. thecrime of thedding blood. ; 
Give us a prince o th' bcc, a fon of Priam, | And were there rightful cauſe of difference, 
In chanze of him. Shakeſd. Yet were't not better, fair it to accord, 
(6.) I am a gentleman of 5/207 and breeding. Shakeſp. Than with 6/codguiltin:ſs to heap offence, 


>.) It will have blood; | : | And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr'd. Fairy Queen. 
(7-) It will have Se,, they ſay, blood will — Bro'oduounD. . / [from Slecd and hound.) A hound that 


The voice of thy brother's Blcod crieth unto me from the follows by the ſcent, and ſeizes with great fierceneſs. 


ground, Geneſis, iv. 10. Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people : 
(8.) When wicked men have flain a righteous perſon in his Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear and melt. Dryden. 
own houte, upon his bed, ſhall I not therefore now require his Where are theſe rav ning b/codbounds, that purſue 
eat your hand ? 2 Som. iv. 23. In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me? Southern's Inn. Adult. 
(9.) A crow lay battering upon 4 muſcle, and could not, for A bloodhound will follow the track of the perſon he purſues, 
hi; bloud, break the ſhell to come at the fiſh. L'Eftrange, aud all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 
(10.) Fleth and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my EE _ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Father which is in heaven. | Matt. xvi. 17. And though the villain "(cape a while, he feels h 
(11.) Will you, great fir, that glory blot, Slow vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. $vifk. 
In coll Hod, which you gain'd in hot? Hudibras. BLo'odiLY. adv. (from bloady.] With diſpoſition to ſhed 
(12.) The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as blood; cruelly. 
the amb-l.du1 5 were not, without peril, to be outraged. Bacon. I told the purſuivant, 
(13.) He waſhed his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 
%, of grapes. Gen. xlix. 11. To- day at Pomfret, bod iy were butcher'd. Shakeſþ. R. III. 
To Broop. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtain with blood. This day, the poet, 6/codily inclin'd, 
2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 3. To Has made me die, full fore againſt my mind. Dryden. 
e/:5d, is ſometimes to let blood medically. 4. To heat; Bro'opiness. 2. / [from Sloody.] The ſtate of being 
to exa'perate. bloody. 
( 1.) Then all approach the {lain with vaſt ſurpriſe, It will manifeſt itſelf by its bl/aodireſs ; yet ſometimes the ſcull 


And, Karce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, is ſo thin as not to admit of any. Sharp's Surgery. 
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2. Without ſlaughter. 

(.) He cheer'd my ſorrows, and, for ſums of gold, 
The bloodleſs carcaſe of my Hector ſold. Dryden's nerd. 

(2.) War if rears it _—_ — ; 

u With A 2/5 Conquer, nnas 
—— ſov reignty in — Waller. 
Þ.o/0psHeD. 2. , [from blood and Hhed.] - 1. The crime of 
blood, or murder. 2. Slaughter; waſte of lite. 
t.) Full many miſchiefs follow cruel wrath ; 

Abhorred bloodſhed, and tumultuous ſtrife, 


Unmanly murder, and unthrifty ſcath. Fairy Queen. 
All murders palt do ſtand excus'd in this; 

And this fo ſole, and fo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly bloodſhed but a jeſt, 

Exampl'd by this heinous ſpectacle. Shaleſp. K. John. 


A man, under the tranſports of a vehement rage, paſſes a dit- 
ferent judgment upon murder and bloodſhed, from what he does 
when his revenge is over. GN; South. 
(2.) So by him Cæſar got the victory, ; 
Through great blood/hed, and many a lad aſſay. Fairy Queen. 
Of wars and b/oo4/hed, and of dire events, 
I could with greater certainty fogetel. Dryden Tyran. Love. 
B.o'0DSHEDDEY. . / [from Slaodſbed.] Murderer. 
He that taketh away his neighbour's living, flayeth him; and 
he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a Melder. 
| Eccluſ. xxxiv. 22. 
adj. [from blood and fbet.) Filled 
with blood burſting from its proper 


Bio'ops HOT. 
BLo0D-SHO'T TEN. 
veſlels. 
And that the winds their bellowing throats would try, 
When redd'ding clouds reflect his bl/o0dſbct eye. Garth. 
Bro'opsUCKER. #, [from blood and fock. 1. A leech; 
a fly; any thing that ſucks blood. 2. A cruel man; a 
das din he pack of 

2. nce from all t 0 3 | 
22 — — dſuckers ! Shatefs. R. III. 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a H u er, a 
murderer, and a parricide. : Hayward. 
BuoopwiT, 3. /. A fine anciently paid as a compenſation 
for blood, 


Bro'opworT. 2. /. A plant. 
BLo'opy. adj, [from blood.) 1. Stained with blood. 2. 
Cruel; murderous : applied either to men or facts. 

(2.) By continual martial exerciſes, without blood, ſhe made 
them perfect in that art. Sidney. 
Falſe of heart, light of ear, blooy of hand. Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 


I t him , 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Skakeſ}. Macbeth. 


Thou bhoodier villain, 
Than terms can give thee out. 
Alas! why gnaw you your nether lip? 
Some bloody 42 ſhakes your very frame; 
Theſe are portents : but yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not poiat on me. Shakeſp. Othelin, 
The fact 


Will be aveng'd ; and th' other's faith approv'd, 

Loſe no reward; though here thou fee him die, 

Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The bloodieft vengeance which ſhe could purſue, 

Would be a trifle to my loſs of you. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Proud Nimrod firſt the blhody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. Pope's V. Forgft. 

DLOODY-FLUX. 2x. JJ. The dyſentery ; a diſeaſe ig which the 
excrements are mixed with blood. 
Cold, by retarding the motion of 

E ration, produces giddineſs, 


ſleepineſs, pains in the bowels 
eneſs, bloody fluxes, 4 Arbuthnct on fir. 


BLOby.MINDED. adj. f : 7 
clined to bloodſhed, [from 4loody and mind.) Cruel; in- 


I think you'll make me mad: truth has been at my tongue's 
, half hour, and I have not the power to xc tha ir out, 
wo — of this bl.ody-minded colonel. ryden's Span. Fryar. 

— 1. /. ¶blum, Germ. bloem, Dutch. ] 1. A bloſſom; 
wer which precedes the fruit. 2. The ſtate of im- 


the blood, and ſuppreſſing 
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maturity; the ſtate of any thing improving, and ripen- 
ing to higher perfection. 3. The blue colour upon plums 
and grapes newly gathered. 4. [In the iron works. | A 
piece of iron wrought into a mals, two feet ſquare, 
(1.) How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on her 6/991, extracting liquid ſweet. Paradiſe Lit. 
A. medlar tree was planted by; 


The ſpreading branches made a goodly thow, 

And full of opening Slams was ev'ry bough. Dry. 
e to yonder woodbine bow'rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties thall be crown'd, 

While opening loom diffuſe their ſweets around. Pope, 


(2.) Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
My youth in h%m, your age in its decay, Dryden's Aureng x. 
To BLoom. v. 1. [from the noun.) 1. To bring or yield 
bloſſoms. 2. To produce, as bloſſoms. 3. To be in a 
ſtate of youth and imprgvement. 
(1.) The rod of Aaronfor the houſe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and blcomed bloſſoms, and yielded almonds. 
Nu bers, xvii. 8. 
It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off ſome 
bloſſoms the firſt time a tree bloometh, it will bloſſom itſelf to 
death. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious, when the ſtrength 
of virtuous, deyout, or charitable affection blcomed them, no 


man could juſtly have condemned as evil, Footer: . 
(3-) Beauty, frail flow'r, that ev'ry ſeaſon fears, 
Bleoms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pofe's E>yfler. 
O greatly bleſs d with every b/c0-ming grace 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace. Pope's 0. Ae. 


Dryden. 


Aa. 


BLo'omy. adj [trom bloom.) Full of blooms ; flowery. 
O nightingale ! that on yon b/ocmy ſpray 
Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill. Milton: 
Departing ſpring could only ſtay to ſhed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed, 
But left the manly ſummer in her ſtead. 
Hear how the birds, on ev'ry blcomy ys. 
With joyous muſick wake the dawning day. Poj e. 
BLox B. 2. /. [from blow.] Act of blowing ; blaſt: an en- 
preſſive word, but not uſed. 
Out ruſht, with an unmeaſur'? roar, 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps ; uſhers to either's 
blore. Chapman's Iliad. 
BLO'SSOM. . / [blopm-, Sax.] The flower that grows 
on any plant, previous co the feed or fruit. We generally 
call thoſe flowers leit, which are not much regarded 
in themſelves, but as a token of ſome following produc- 
tion. 
Cold news for me: 
Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shateſi. Hen. IV. 
Merrily, merrily thall I live now, 
Under the bloſſom: that hangs on the bough. Shake. Tempeſt. 
The pulling off many of the 5/9Joms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon"s Nat. Fiji, 
To his green ears your cenſure you would ſuit, 
Not blaſt the 5% hm, but expect the fruit. Dryden. 
To Bro'ss0M. v. 2. from the noun. To put forth bloſ- 
ſoms. 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day be puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow, b, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon hum. S424. H. VIII. 
Although the figtree ſhall not h], neither ſhall fruit be in 
the vines, yet will I rejoice in the Lord. Hab. iii. 17. 
The want of rain at b/o/oming time, often occaſions the drop- 
ping off of the bloſſoms, for want of fap. Mortimer, 
To BLOT. v. a. [from Slottir, Fr. to hide.] 1. To oblite- 
rate; to make writing inviſihle by covering it with ink. 
2. To efface; to eraſe. 3. To make black ipots on a pa- 


per; to blur. 4. To diigrace ; to dishgure. 5. Io 
darken. 
(1.) You that are king 


Have caus'd him, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own fon in. 
; Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to 6/27, 


Shateſp. H. VI. 
Pate. 
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& man of the moſt underſtanding will find it impoſſible to 7, Brow. v. u. pret. blew ; particip. 


make the beſt uſe of it, while he writes in conſtraint, perpetually 
lottening, cotrecting, or blotti.g out expreſſions. Swunft. 
(2.) O Bertran, oh! no more my foe, but brother : 
One act like this ht out a thouſand crimes. Dryden. 
Thetc ſimple ideas, offered to the mind, the underſtanding can 
no more refute, nor alter, nor 6/ot out, than a mirrour can re- 
rule, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objects FOR 
ocke. 
(3.) Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull of ink, 
which will ſooner blot, than make any fair letter. Aſcham. 
O ſweet Portia ! 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant'& words 
That ever blotted paper. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
(A.) Unknit that threat'ning unkind brow ; 
It Llots thy beauty, as froſt bites the meads, 
Confounds thy fame. Shakeſ. Taming of the Shrew. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame; 


My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. Dryden. Eu. 
For mercy's ſake, reſtrain = hand, 
Elot not thy innocence with guiltleſs blood. Reue. 


(F.) He ſung how earth blots the moon's gilded wane, 
Whilſt fooliſh men beat ſounding braſs in vain. —Cowley. 
Pror. »./. [from the verb.] 1. An obliteration of 
ſomething written. 2. A blur; a ſpot upon paper. 3. 
A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain ; a diſgrace ; a reproach. 
4. [At backgammon.] When a ſingle man lies open to 
L taken up; whence t hit @ blot. 
(1.) Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes, be forgot, 
And make ot all an univerſal blot. 
(3. — Make known, 
It is no Vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
That hath depriv'd me. Shak. King Lear. 
A lie is a foul blot in a man; yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. | Eccluſ. xx. 24. 
A diſappointed hope, a blet of honour, a ſtrain of conſci- 
ence, an unfortunate love, will ſerve the turn. Tem le. 
(4.) He is too great a matter of his art, to make a blot which 
ay ſo eafily be hit. Dryd. Ded. A ned. 
BloTcH. . [trom blz,} A ſpot or puſtule upon the 
ſkin. F 
Spots and bl:tches, of ſeveral colours and figures, ſtraggling 
over the body; ſome are red, others yellow, or black. Harvey. 
To Borg. v. a. To ſmoke, or dry by the ſmoke; as 
bloated herrings, or red herrings. 


BLOW. x. /. [lowe, Dutch.) 1. The act of ſtriking. 2. 
A ſtroke. 3. The fatal ftroke ; the ſtroke of death. 4. 
An act of hoſtility ; Sonos are uſed for combat or war. 
5. A ſudden calamity ; an unexpected evil. 6. A ſingle 
action; a ſudden event. 7. The act of a fly, by which 
ſhe lodges eggs in fleſh. 

(2.) A molt poor man, made tame to fortune's blonws, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows, _ 
An pre:nant to good pity. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
— | A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th' ear, 
As will a cheſnut. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Words of great contempt, commonly finding a return of 
equal fcorn, aeg were faſtened upon the moſt pragmatical of 


Dryd. Juv. 


the crew. Clarendon. 
(3.) Aſſuage your thirſt of blood, and ſtrike the 5/o4v. 
Dryden. 

(4.) Be moſt abaicd captives to ſome nation 
That won you without blowvs. Shakeſp. 


_ Unarm'd if I ſhould go, 
What hope of mercy from this dreadful foe, 


Eut woman-like to fall, and fall without a blow. Pote. 
(5.) People is broken with a grievous b/w. Jerem. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem' d to go, 

And 'twas my miniftry to deal the &low. Parnel. 


(6.) Every year they gain a victory, and a town; but if they 


arc once defcated, they loſe a province at a blow. Dryden. 
(2. I much fear, left with the blows of flies, 
His braſs inflicted wounds are fill'd. Chap. Iliad. 


To BLow. 
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paſt. blown. bla yan, 
Sax.] 1. To make a current of air. 2. This word is 
uſed ſometimes unperſionally with iz. 3. To pant; to 
puff; to be breathleſs. 4. To breathe. 5. To ſ und 
with being blown. 6. To ſound, or play muſically by 
wind. 7. To blow over. To pals away without effect. 
8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of gun. 
powder. 
(1.) At his fight the mountains are ſhaken, and at his will 
the ſouth wind blowweth. Eccluf. xliii. 16, 
Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind bl/oxweth not 
ſouth; and when the moon is in decreaſe. Bac. Nat. Hift, 
By the fragrant winds that Ge 
O'er th' Elyhan flow'rs. Pofe's St. Cecilia, 
(2.) I blew a terrible tempeſt at ſea once, and there was one 
ſeaman praying. L' Efrange. 
If it blows a happy gale, we muſt ſet up all our fails, though 
it ſometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and correctneſs. Dryden, 
(3-) Here's Mrs. Page at the door, ſweating and blowing, 
and looking wildly. , Shakejs, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, ; 
And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. Pope. 
(4.) Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowwng 
hot and cold out of the fame mouth, I've e'en done with ye. 
L'Eftranze. 
(8. Nor with leſs dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from on high gan blow. Par. Loft. 
There let the prating organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd quire below. Milton, 
(6.) The prieſts ſhall 5/ozv with the trumpet. Joſh. 
When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the 
eaſt parts ſhall go forward. Numbers. 
(7.) Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may 
fall at laſt. Bacon s Eſoys. 
When the ſtorm is blown over, 
How bleſt is the ſwain, 
Who begins to diſcover 
An end of his pain. Granville. 
But thoſe clouds being now happily blown over, and our ſun 
clearly ſhining out again, I have recovered the relapſe. Denb. 
(S.) On the next day, ſome of the enemy's magazines ble cu 
up ; and it is thought they were deſtroyed on by ſome of 
their men. T. tler. 
v. a. 1. To drive by the force of the wind; 
with a particle to fix the meaning. 2. To inflame with 
wind. 3. To ſwell; to puff into ſize. 4. To form in- 
to ſhape by the breath. 5. To ſound an inſtrument of 
wind muſick. 6. To warm with the breath. 7. To 
ſpread by report. 8. To 6/ow out. To extinguiſh by 
wind or the breath. . To blow up. lo raiſe or ſwell 
with breath. 10. To blow up. To inflate with pride, 
11. To blow up. To kindle. 12. To move by aatus. 
13. To blow up. To burſt with gunpowder ; to raiſe 
into the air. 14. To infeQ with che eggs cf flies. I 
know not how this ſenſe belongs to the word. 15. To 
blow upon. To make ſtale. 
3 Though you unty the winds, 
ough bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blown down, 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. Macbeth. 
Fair daughter, bloxv away thoſe miſts and clouds, 
And let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre. Denhan:. 
Theſe primitive heirs of the chriſtian church, could not fo ea- 
ſily blow of the doctrine of paſſive obedience. South. 
(2.) I have created the ſmith that bloweth the coals. I/aiah. 
A. fire not blown ſhall conſume him. Joo. 
( 3-) No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
But, love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. K. Lear. 


(4-) Spherical bubbles, that boys ſometimes b/cav _ 40k 
oyle. 


ter, to which ſoap hath given a tenacity. 
(5-) Bu the trumpet among the nations. 
Where the bright ſeraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 
(6.) When iſicles hang by the wall, 
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i ſhepherd bdowws his nail, Bro'wz v. adj. [from blowze.] Sun burnt ; high-coloured. 
Ws bears logs into the Nil. BLU'BBER. 3. / [See Buos.] The part of a whale that 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shakeſhd. contains the oil. ; 

(7.) But never was there man of his degree, To BLu'sner. vn. [from the noun.] To weep in ſuck 


80 — 2 fo well . as he : a manner as to _ the 1 

8 e of condition was nown nb 1; | 

That throu h the court his courteſy was blown. Dryden. Blubb'ri & — _ LO ER 
($.) You breath firſt kindled the dead coal of war, 8 Ping, — & 


houl : Chatte. Romeo and Juli et. 
* brought - _— _ "a "ace _ A thief came to a boy that was blubbering by the fide of a 
And now tis far too huge to be n out, 


; f a | well, and aſked what he cried for. L'Eftrange. 
With that ſame weak wind which enkindled it. ice Sbaleſp. — as Glumdalclitch miſs ' d her pleaſing care, i 
Moon, lip behind ſome cloud, ſome 8 D She wept, ſhe hlubber d, and the tore her hair. Swift, 
And blow out all the rrp _ * = a man wp like To BLU“ZBEN. b. a. To ſwell the cheeks with weeping. 
(2 plague of ſighing Er 0 Shakeſp. Fair ftreams repreſent unto me my blubber d face; let =—_ 
a bladder. , procure your ſtay. SIUNEY 
Before we had exhauſted the receiver, the bladder appeared The wild wood gods arriv'd in the place 
as full as if blozwn - with a _ R Boyle. There find the en grit of deſolate. ; 
It was my brea —_—_ * tempeſt a, Shakeſp. With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber'd face, 
＋ * your or uy — * on than when blown up, As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Queen, 
n empty * 4 r Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, 
but ſomewhat leſs ; yet deſcends more Ys 88 With cruel blows ſhe pounds her b/ubber'd cheeks. Dryden. 
1658. Bi up with the conceit of his merit, he did not BLU'sBERED. particip. adj. (from To bluZber.j Swelled ; 
think he had received good meaſure from the king. Bacon. big ; applied common! y to the lip. 
(11. ) His preſence ſoon blows up the unkindly fight, Thou ſing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. Was fo profan'd, to touch that bubber'd lip. Drydev. 


(12.) When the mind finds herſelf very much inflamed with BLU DOSON. 2. / A ſhort ſtick, with one end loaded, 
devotion, ſhe is too much inclined to think that it is blown up uſed as an offenſi ve weapon. 
with ſomething divine within herſelf. : Addiſon. BLUE. adj. [blzp, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the ſeven ori- 
(13.) The captains hoping, by a mine, to n the city, ap- ginal colours, 
proached with foldiers ready to enter upon 6 uß of the 


There's gold, and here, 


mine. :  Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. My 6lueft veins to kiſs ; a hand that Kings | 
Their chief b6&4wwn up in air, not waves expir'd, Have lipt and trembled kiſſing. Shakeſ>, 
To which his pride preſum d to give the law. Dryden. Where fires thou find'f unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 
Not far from the ſaid well, blowing up a rock, he formerly There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shakeſp. 
obſerved ſome of theſe. Woodw. O coward conicience ! how doſt thou afflict me 
(14.) I would no more endure The lights burn blue.—ls it not dead midnight? 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer | Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, Shakeſp. 
The fleſh-fly blow my mouth. Shale p. Why does one climate, and one foil endue 
Rather at Nilus' mud The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue ; 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue? Prior. 
Blow me into abhorring. 4 - Shakeſp. There was ſcarce any other colour ſenüble, beſides red and 
(f.) I am wonderfully pleaſed, when I meet with any paſ- 31e only the 64zes, and principally the ſecond blue, inclined a 
ſage in an old Greek or Latin author, that is not b/own upon, and little to green. Newton. 
which I have never met with in any quotation. . Addiſon. B u EBO'TTLE. 2. . [cyanus ; from blue and boitle.) 1. A 
He will whiſper an ĩntrigue that 1s not yet horn uon by com- flower of the bell ſhape ; a ſpecie; of bor tleflocver. 2. 
mon fame. Addiſon. 


| ; F . A fly with a large blue belly. 
To Brow. v. x. [blopan, Saxon.] To bloom; to bloſſom. (1.) If you . 3 other blue flowers, into an 


| : t-hill, they will be ſtained with red: becautc the ants thruſt 
Our tended plants, how 6/oavs the citron grove, 3 3 yy xg "ak 
What drops the 5b h, and what the balmy reed Milken, their ſtings, and inſtil into them their aß ws liquour. Kay. 


This royal fair | (2) N ibis, mighty Sol, 
* | A fly upon the chariot-pole 
hall, when the bloſſom of her beauty 8 blown, Cie? — What D both alive 
See her great brother on the Britiſh throne. Waller. Did over with th fary drive prior 
8 | 3 | 2 by Gay, BLUE-EYED, adj. [from blue and cre.] Having blac eyes. 
For b woos fre Abe | Rig then, fair b/ue-ey'4 maid, riſe and diſcover 
And ſeeds of gold ers 3 glow. Pope. 2 33 = * thy golden lover. Crafhanv, 
Bro 7 wo... or to the temple was ſhe. gone, to more, 
ft cd **. „ in fetching the With prayers, the b/e-ey'4 progeny of Jove. | Dryden. 
ſame to the blowing-houſe, to gether weled. the blowers, two or Bu UEHA'LRED, adj, [from blue and hair.) Having blue 
, three months extreme and encreaſing labour. Carew, Hair. This place 
row. The participle paſſive of blow. —_" 8 ; 
; 28 2 of which nature yg in them, He . = _e 2 1 
al del I = — * z & is * 
may be — they =y the affeQions of 2 hs BLU'ELY. adv. [from b/ue.] With a bluc colcur. 
them. Sidney. This ſquire he drop'd luis pen full ſoon, 
The trumpets ſleep, while cheerful horns are blown, While as the light burnt b/uelp, Sv? 
And rms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. Pope. BLu'entss. ». /. [from Cue. The quality of beir g blue. 
LOoWPOINT. 2. /. A child's play, perhaps like prſopin. In a moment our liquor may be depri, Sl ot its binervels, ant 
mn Shortly boys ſhall not play reſtored to it again, by the affuſion of a fow drops of Ito 5. 
At ſpancounter or blowwpoiut, but ſhall pay Boy's oa Colon 3. 
Toll to ſome courtier. Donne. BLV. a. Big; ſurly; bluſtering. 
rowrn. x. { [from blow.) Bloom, or bloſſom. Like thoſe whom ſtature did to crowns pref; , 
Ambition and coy 


etouſneſs being but green, and newly grown Black-orow'd and blu, like Homer's Jupiter. Dryden, 
e, the ſeeds and effects were as yet but potential, and in the Byy'/tsn, adj. (from blue] Blue in a ſma!! degree. 


bi æuth and bud Rall iz} : in i 
85. Side {]ceves and ſkirts, round underborue, with x 64% tinſ-!. 
Lowze 2. / A ruddy fat- ſaced wench. ; D be. 


1 


at laſt, as far as I could caſt my eyes 
Upon the fea, tomewliat, methought, did riſe 


Like blind nuts. Dryden. 
Hoe, in fall light, the ruſſet plains extend, 
There, «vrapt in clouds, the Hui hills atcend. Pope. 


Deuten Ess. 4. J. [from blue.) A mall degree of blue 
CADUT. 
I could make, with crude copper, a ſolution without the 
{ [uijfhnoſe, that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Bo;/e. 
7o BLU NDER. d. = [&lundeiren, Dutch ; perhaps from 
Vid.) 1. Vo miſtake grofsly ; to err very widely; to 
midake fupidly. It is a word implying contempt. 2. 
'Fo flounder ; io ſtumble. 
(1.) It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and another to 
/ {under upon the reaton of it. L' Efirange. 
he crandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
beſides themtelres, as barbarous and inſignificant, yet H lundered, 


and (tumbles, about their principal concern. | Sautb. 
(2.) He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but Hlunders round about a meaning. Pope. 


FT, BINDER. v.a, To mix fooliſhly or blindly. 

He feems to underſtand no difference between titles of re- 
ſpect and acts of worthip ; between exprefſions of eſteem and 
devotion ; between religious and civil worſhip ; for he blunder; 
and confounds all theſe together; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the reſt. Sti Aline fleet. 

BLU vr. 2. [from the verb.] A groſs or ſhameful 
miſtaks. 

It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiſtorian, that he ſhould 
avoid being particular in the drawing up of an 2 and other 
circumſtances in the day of battle; for that he had obſerved 
notoriovs blunders and abſurdities committed by writers not con- 
verſant in the art of war, Addiſon. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thoſe works of 
the Almighty, as defects or blunders, as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Derham, 

Buu'nnderBuUss. 2. /. [from Gblunder.) A gun that is 
charged with many bullets, ſo that, without any exact 
aim, there is a chance of hitting the mark. 

There are Munderbuſſes in every loop-hole, that go off of 
their own accord, at the 1queaking of a fiddle. Drygen. 

Br u'nndeErrER. . / (trom blunder.) A man apt to com- 
mit blunders; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce hun a mere þb/underer, according to the com- 
pany they have kept. | Watts. 

BLu'xNDERHEAD. n./. [from blunder and head.] A ſtupid 


fellow. 
At the rate of this thick-ſkull'd under bead, 2 plow- 
jobber ſhall take upon him to read upon divinity. L' Effrangpe. 
BLUNT. H. {etymology uncertain.] ' 1. Dull on the 
edge or point; not ſharp. 2. Dull in underſtanding; 
not quick. 3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 4 A- 
brupt ; not elegant. 5. Hard to penetrate. * This utc is 
improper. 
(1.) Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the 
bunte ſwords. Sidney. 
If the iron be Hunt, and he do not whet the edge, then muſt 
he put to more ſtrength. Eccleſ. 
(2.) Valentine being gone, I'll quickly croſs, 
By ſome fly trick, blunt Thurio's dull proceeding. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Whitchead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ſtoical na- 
ture; one day the queen happened to ſay, I like thee the better, 
hecauſe thou liveſt unmarried. He anſwered ; Madam, I like 
you the worſe, Bacon. 
The mavor of the town came to ſcize them in a blunt man- 


ner, alledging a warrant to ſtop them. Watton. 
Tis not enough your counſel ſtill be true; 
Blunt truths more miſchief than nice falſchoods do. Pope. 


(4.) To uſe too many circumſtances, ere one cume to the 
matter, is wearilome ; to uſe none at all, is blunt. Bacon. 
($.) 7 find my heart hardened and blunt to new impreſſions ; 
will icrce receive or retain affections of yeſterday. Pope. 
To BL r. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To dull the edge 
or Polit. 2. To repreſs, or weaken any appetite, deſire, 


or power of the mind. 
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(1.) So ſicken waining moons too near the 


And blunt their creſcents on the of day. Dryden. 
Zarthy limbs, and groſs allay, 

Blunt not the beams of heav'n, and edge of day. Dryden. 
He had ſuch things to urge againſt our marriage, 

As, now declar'd, would blunt my fword in battle, 

And daſtardize my courage. Dryden. 
(2.) unt not his love ; 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſeeming cold. Shakeſp. 


BLu'xnTLyY. adv. [from blunt.) 1. In a blunt manner; 
without ſharpneſs. 2. Coarlely ; plainly ; roughly, 
(2.) I can keep honeſt counſels, marr a curious tale in telling 


it, and deliver a plain meſſage bluntly. Shakeſy. 
—— A man of honeſt blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus 5/untly ſpoke his mind. Dryd. 


BLu'xnTNEss. 2. J. [from blunt.) 1. Want of edge or 
point; dulneſs; obtuſeneſs ; want of ſharpneſs, 2. 
Coarſeneſs ; roughneſs of manners ; rude fincerity, 

(1.) The crafty boy, that had full oft eſſay d 
To pierce my ſtubborn and reſiſting breaſt, 
But ſtill the bluntneſs of his darts betray d. Sackling, 
(2.) His filence grew wit, his bluntneſs integrity, his beattly 
ignorance, virtuous fmplicity. | ney, 
Manage diſputes with civility ; whence ſome readers will be 
aſſiſted to diſcern a difference betwixt b/untneſs of ſpeech and 


{trength of reaſon. Boyle, 
Falſe friends, his deadlieſt foes, could find no way, 
But ſhows of honeſt bluntneſs to betray. Dryden. 


BLU NTWIT TED. adj. from blunt and wwit.] Dull; ſtupid. 
Blunt witted lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakejr. 
BLUR, . // [borra, Span, a blot, Skinner.) A blot ; 
a ſtain > & ſpot. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great ur; 
univerſal pollution. nw 
To BLluk. v. a. [from the noun.] 
ſcure ; without quite effacing. 


a total 
South, 
1, To blot; to ob- 
2. To blot ; to ſtain ; 


to ſully, 
(1. Such an act, | 
That blurs the grace and bluth of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakeſ”, 
Long is it ſince I ſaw him; 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore. 1 Shakeſp. 


Concerning innate principles, I deſire theſe men to ſay, whe- 
ther they can, or cannot, by education and cuſtom, be blurre./ 


and blotted out ? | Locke. 
(2.) Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, 
But cannot har my loſt renown. Hudibras. 


To BLux r. v. a. [without etymology.] To ſpeak inad- 
vertently ; to let fly without thinking : commonly with 
out intenſive. 1 "_— 

Others caſt out bloody and deadly ſpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but Furt out thoſe words, which afterwards they 
are forced to eat. Hakewil,. 

They had tome belief of a Deity, which they, upon ſurprizal, 
thus blurt out. Governm. of the Tongue. 

They bluſh if they blurt out, ere well aware, 

A ſwan is white, or Queenſbury is fair. Your? . 

To BLUSH. v. 2. (Sn, Dutch.) 1. To betray ſhame 
or confuſion, by a red colour on the cheek or forehead. 
2. To carry a red colour; or any foft and bright colour. 
3. It has at before the cauſe of ſhame. 

(1. I have mark'd 

A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 

To itart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames, 


In angel whiteneſs, bear away theſe bluſhes. Shake), » 
I will go wath : 

And when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 

Whether 1 Club or no. Shake/p. 


All theſe things are graceful in a friend's mouth, which are 
bluſhing in a man's own. Bacen. 
Shame cauſeth blu/hing ; bluſhing is the reſort cf the blocd 
to the face; although bluſkirg will be ſern in the whole breaſt, 
yet that is but in paſſage to the face, Bacon. 


* 
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Bluſh then, but h h for your deſtructive ſilence, 


our 
"= en. To · day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his þ/u/bing honours thick upon him. 
But here the roſes bluſh ſo rare, 
Here the mornings ſmile fo fair, 
Az if neither cloud, nor wind, ; 
But would be courteous, would be kind. 
Along thoſe bluſhing borders, bright with dew. 
1.) He whin'd, and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages blufh'd at him; and men of heart 
Look'd wond'ring at each other. Shakeſp. 
You have not yet loſt all your natural modeſty, but 5% 41 
Cour vices. Calamy's Sermons. 
” BuuzK. v. a. To make red. Not uſed. 
; — Pale and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab ring heart, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returne th 
To bluſh and beautify the cheek again. 

Bes k. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 1. The colour in the cheeks, 
raiſed by ſhame or confuſion, 2, A red or purple colour. 
Sudden appearance; a ſignification that ſeems barba- 
r0us, yet uſed by good writers. a 

(1.) The virgin's wiſh, without her fears, impart, 
Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart. Pope. 
(3.) All purely indentical propoſitions, obviouſly and at firſt 

blaſb, appear to contain no certain inſtruction in them. Locke. 

Buu' SHY. adj. [trom 64yſþ.) Having the colour of a.blaſh. 

Bloſſums of trees, that are white, are commonly inodorate; 
thoſeot apples, crabs, peaches, arc b/ufby, and ſinell fw-et. Bacon. 
Stratonica entering, moved a bluſby colour in his face; but 

dclerting him, he relapſed into paleneſs and languour, : 
Harwey cn Conſum tions. 

7 BLU'STER. v. 3. [ſuppoſed from laß. ] 1. To roar 
as à ſtorm; to be violent and loud. 2. To bully ; to 
puff; to ſwagger; to be tumultuous. 


: 


Shakeſp. 


Craſbaw. 


Them. 


1. )———— Earth his uncouth mo was, 
And bluſfrinz Solus his boaſted fire. Spenſer. 

So now he ſtorms with many a ſturdy ftoure ; 
So now his bluft ring blaſt — { coalt doth ſcour. Spenſer. 


Virgil had the majeſty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 


the bluſtering of a tyrant. | Dryden. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 
With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, 
Dryden. 


1. Roar of ſtorme. 


« The ſkies look grimly, 


blufters. Shakeſþ. 

— — T0 the winds they ſet 

Their corners; when with öfter to confound 

Sea, air, and ſhore. Milton. 
(2.) So, by the brazen trumpet's blufter, 

Troops of all tongues and nations muſter. Swift. 
(3.) Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 

Which in the bluſer of thy wrath muſt fall 

Vith thoſe that have offended. Shakeſ}. 


(4.) A coward makes a great deal more b/ufter than a man of 
honour, | L' Eftrange. 
BuUsTERER 1. from blufter.] A ſwaggerer ; a bully ; 
a tumultuous noiſy fellow. | 
bros rzovs. adj. [from 1 Tumultuous ; noiſy. 
The ancient heroes were illuftrious 


For being benign, and not b/zfrows. Hudibras, 
IMI. a. J. A note in mufick. R 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
3% % Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shakeſp. 
0. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, an old northern 


2 of ſuch fame, that his name was uſed to terrify 


e enem . 
Vor. 4 : Temple. 


BOARD. . / [4aurd, Goth. bnæd, Saxon.) 


Shakeſp. . 


To BOARD. v. 8. 


F 
8 
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BO'AR. . [ban, Sax, beer, Dutch.] The male 
{wine. 
To fly the boar, before the Hr purſues, 
Were to incenſe the boar to tollo us. Shakeſp. 


She ſped the boar away; 
His eyeballs glare with fire, ſutfus d with blood; 
His neck ſhuts up a thickſet thorny weed ; 


His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryden. 


Bo'ar SPEAR. . , [from boar and jpear.] A ſpear uſed 
- in hunting the boar. 


And in her hand a ſharp Bohr- ear ſhe held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 


Stuff d with ſteel-Headed darts. Fairy Queen. 
Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, 
And ſtruck his boar-/ ear on a maple bark. Dryden. 


1. A piece 
of wood of more length and breadth than thicknets, 2. 
A table. [from bardd, Welch.] 3. Entertainment; food. 
. A table at which a council or court is held. 5. An 
aſſembly ſeated at a table; a court of juriſdiction. 6. 
The deck or floor of a ſhip ; on bcard ſignifies in a ſhip. 
(1.) Wich the ſaw they unden trees in boards and * 
Raleigh. 
Every houſe has a board over the door, whereon is written 
the number, ſex, and quality of the perſons living in it. Temp. 
Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breach, 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thicket is the bard. Dryden. 
(2.) Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 


Of Britiſh blood, all ſitting at his Sed. Fairy Q. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

At beard he fed not, for my urging it. Shateſp. 
I'll follow thee in fun'ral flames: when dead, 

My ghoſt ſhall thee attend at boardand bed. Sir F. Denh, 


Cleopatra made Antony a ſupper, which was ſumptuous and 
royal ; howbeit there was no extr-ordinary fervice upon the 
. Hakewill on Providence, 
May wy god his friendly aid afford ; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bleis thy board. Prior. 

(4. ) Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who 
ſat then at that S. Clarendon, 
(J.) I wiſh the king would be pleaſed ſometimes to be preſent 
at that bar.“; it adds a majeſty to it. Bacon. 
(6.) Now board to board the rival veſſels row, 

The billows leave the ſkies, and ocean groans below. 
Dryden, 
Our captain thonght his ſhip in ſo great danger, that he con- 
feſſed himſelf to a capuchin, who was on board. Addiſon. 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with ſharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the - tackling, which held the 
mainyard to the maſt of their enemy's ſhip; then rowing their 
own ſhip, they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by 
the 592r 2. Arbuthn. on Coins. 


[from the nour.] 1. To enter a ſhip 
by force; the ſame as to ſtorm, uſed of a city. 2. Lo 
attack, or make the firſt attempt upon a man; aborder 
guelgu an, Fr. 3. To lay or pave with boards. 


(i.) I boarded the king's ſhip : now on the beak, 
Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 
I flam'd amazement. : 
He not inclin'd the Engliſh ſhip to board, 
More on his guns relies than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd ; 
It mis d the duke; but his great heart it griev'd. 
Arm, arm, ſhe cry'd, and let our Tyrians board 
With our's his fleet, and carry fire and ſword. Denham. 
(2.) Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer gan to boar/ 
With goodly reaſon, and thus fair beſpake. Fairy Queen. 
Away, I do beſeech you, both away; | 
I'll bcard him K Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Sure, unleſs he knew ſome ſti ain in me, that I knew not my- 
ſelf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. Shaleſy. 
They learn what aſſociates and correſpondents they had, and 
how far every one is engaged, and what new ones they meant 
afterwards to try or board. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
(3.) Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of ſome 
boards lic higher than the __ hoo ; therefore they peruſs the 


Shakeſp. 


Waller. 
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whole floor; and, where they find any irregularities, plane 
them off, Moxon's M:chanical Exerciſes. 
7 os p. v n. Tolivein a houſe, where a certain rate 
is paid for cating. 
| hat we might not part, 
A; we at firtt dil brard vith thee, 
No thou woul ſt taite our miſery. Herbert. 
We are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who board in the 
me honſe 3 and, after dinner, one of our company ſtands up, 
and reads your paper to us all, Spectator. 
T, B-az9. v. a To place as a boarder in another's houſe. 
Boa D-Wacts. . . [from loard and wages.) Wages al- 
lowed to ſervants to keep themſelves in victuals. 
- What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains, 
And not enough is left him, to ſupply 
Erar {-vages, or a footman's livery ? 
boa of N. . /, (from beard.] A tabler; one that eats 
with another at a ſettled rate. 


BDA Dix c-scHOOL. . , [from beard and /ch0l.] A ſchool 


where the ſcholars live with the teacher. It is commonly 
uſed of a ſchool for girls. 
A b'o:khead, with melodious voice, 
In 1:ard nz-ſchools can have his choice. Swift. 
BOCA HSA. adj. [from boar.] Swiniſh ; brutal; cruel. 
— I would not ſee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce liſter, 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boariſh phangs. ; 
72 BOAST. v. . [&, Welch.] 1. To brag; to dilplay 
one's own worth, or actions, in great words. 2. To 
talk oſtentatiouſly. 3. It is uſed commonly with of 4. 
Sometimes with in. 5. To exalt one's ſeit. ö 
(1.) Let not him that putteth on his harneſs, boaft himſelf as 
he that putteth it olf. Kings, 
———=— The ſp'rits beneath, 
Whom 1 ſeduc'd, boaftinz I could fubdue _ 
Th' Omnipotent. a Milton. 
(2.) For I know the forwardneſs of your mind, for which [ 
boaſt of you to them of Macedonia. ; 1 Cor. ix. 2, 
(3.) My ſentence is for open war, of wiles 


More inexpert I b5aft not. Milton. 
(4.) They boaft in mortal things, and word'ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. Milton. 


Some ſurgeons I have met, carry ing bones about in their 
pockets, booſting in that which was their ſhame. Wiſeman. 
(F.) Thus with your mouth you have boafed againſt me, 
and multiplied your words againſt me. Ezek. xxxv. 13. 
To BoasT. v. a. 1. To brag of; to diſplay with oſten - 
tatious language. 2. To magnify; to exalt. 
(1.) For if I have boaſted any thing to bim of you, I am 
not aſhamed. 2 Cor. vii. 14. 
—— — Neither do the ſpirits damn'd 
Loſe all their virtue, left bad men ſhould boaf 
Their ſpecious deeds. Milton. 
If they vouchſafed to give God the praiſe of his goodneſs; 
vet they did it only in order to boaſt the intereſt they had in 
him. Atterbury. 
(2.) They that truſt in their wealth, and bo themlielves in 
the multitude of their riches. Pſalm xlix. 6. 
Confounded be all them that ſerve graven images, that b 
th:miclves of idols. P/alm xcvii. 7. 
Boas5T. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. An expreſſion of oſten- 
tation; a proud ſpeech. 2. A cauſe of boaſting; an 
o:cahon of pride; the thing boaſted. . 
(1.) Thou that makeſt thy b of the law, through break- 
ing the la d ſhonoureſt thou God? Rom. ii. 23. 
The world is more apt to find fault than to commend ; the 
boaſt will probably be cenſured, when the great action that oc- 
caſioned it, is forgotten. Speftator. 
(2.) Not Tvro, nor Mycene, match her name, 
Nor great Alcmena, the proud boats of fame. Pore. 
Boas TER. mn. /. [from boaſt.] A bragger; a man that 
vaunts any thing oftentatiouſly. 
Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymiſts 
themſelves are wont to make of thoſe boaflers, that confidently 


Dryden. BOAT. . / bar, Saxon.] 


Shakeſp. . 


B OB 


pretend, that they have extracted the falt or ſulphur of quick. 
nlver, when they have diſguiſed it by — —— 
it re ſembles the concretes, Bcyle 
No more delays, vain boafter ! but begin ; . 

I propheſy beforeh and I ſhall win: 


III teach you how to brag another time. Drygen 
He the proud $5afters tent, with ſtern aſſault, ; 
Down to the realms of night. Phil i-. 


Bo'asTFUL.. adj. [from beaft and full.) Oſtentatious; in- 
clined to brag. 
Boaſtful, and rough, your firſt fon is a ſquire; 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar. Pore. 


Bo'asTINGLY. adv. [from beaſting.) Oſtentatiouſly. 


We look on it as a pitch of impiety, boaſting ly to avo 
ſins ; and it deſerves 4. th Pros, 1 od Bran i ba of — 
feſſing them, have not ſome affinity with it. Decay of Piery, 
1. A veſſel] to paſs the water 
in. It is uſually diſtinguiſhed from other veſlels, by be. 
ing ſmaller and uncovered, and commonly moved by 
rowing. 2. A ſhip of a ſmall fize ; as, a paſſage bear, 
facquet boat, advice boat, fly boat. 

(1.) I do not think that any one nation, the Syri excepted 
to whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of either ſhip or boat, in which they duſt venture 
themſelves upon the ſeas. Raleigh's Ei. 
An effeminate ſcoundrel multitude 
Whoſe utmoſt daring is to croſs the Nile, 
In painted boats, to | Aur the crocodile, Tate, Juv, 
Boa'T1ONn. x. . [from boare, Lat] Roar; noiſe; loud 

ſound. ? 

In Meſſina in ſurrection, the guns were heard from thence az 
far as Auguſta and Syracuſe about an hundred Italian miles, in 
loud boat:ons. Derham's Phyfico-Theolcgy. 

Bo'aTMan, ; 1. J. [from boat and man.) He that ma- 
Bo ArsMAN. J nages a boat. 
Boatſmen through the cryſtal water ſhow, 
To wond'ring gafſengers, the walls below. Dryden. 
That boob on only was unkind, 
An il|-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Priar. 
Bo'aTswain. n./. [from boat and favain.] An officer on 
board a ſhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, 
cables, anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, 2 c 
allo takes care of the long boat and its furniture, and 
ſteers her eicher by himſelf or his mate. He calls out the 
ſeveral gangs and companies to the execution of their 
watches, works, and ſpells; and he is alſo a kind of 
provoſt-marſnal, ſeizes and puniſhes all offenders, that are 

{ſentenced by the captain, or court-martial of the whole 

fleet. Harris, 

Sometimes the meaneſt boatſwain may help to preſerve the 

' ſhip from ſinking. HoweP's Pre-eminence of Parliam. 
To BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology ; Sener deduces 
it from lobe, fooliſh, Span.] 1. To cut. Ju. Whence 
bobtail. 2. To beat; to drub ; to bang. 3. To cheat; 

to gain by fraud, * 

(2. — Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, b d, and thump'd. Shale. 
(3.) TI have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my boncs. 
Shakeſp. 


— Live, Roderigo ! 
He calls me to a reſtitution large, 
Of gold and jewels, that I h from him, 
As gifts to Deidemona. Shakeſp. 
Here we have bern worrying one another, who ſhould have 
the booty, till this curied fox has bobbed us both on't. L Eftran. 


To Bos. v. n. To play backward and forward; to play 
looſely againſt any thing. | 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of 2 roaited crab ; 
And when the drinks, againit her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd * 4 pour the ale. 
They co. b, nd then they order ev'ry hair; 
A birthday jewel 4c5b:ng at their ear. 
L u¶- L. ay tell her, 


Midf. N. Dr. 
Dryden, 


as £©@ 


* 


B O D B O D 


m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, We bod d again; as I have ſeen a ſwan, 
Huck d — Moors — * Dryden, With bootle(s labour, ſwim againſt the tide. Shateſp. 


„. J [from the verb neuter.) 1 Something that Bo'pies. ». V [from bodies] Stays ; a waiſtcoat quilted 


go” 23 10 as to play looſely ; generally an ornament at the with whal-bone, worn by women, 
ſtanza. 3. A blow. mode of ring» t his arms ily ca 
l + ds The len band, and held him faſt. Prizr.. 
ng. , | is conhderation ſhould keep ignorant nurſes and bodice 
.) The gaud ip, when ſhe's ſet agog, - 9 * 
„e Dryden, f makers from meddling. , Locke. 
3.) To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the ſong-. I Ef. Bo'piLEss, adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; having no 
(3.) I am ſharply taunted, yea, ſometimes with pinches, body. ; ; 
nips, and bobs, Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. They bod-leſs and immaterial are, 
BEIN. A. J. (bobine, Fr. from bombyx, Lat.] A ſmall And can be only lodg d within our minds. Davies. 
pin of wood, with a notch, to wind the | She about 5 ne! Aves of our brain, 
when women weave lace, | Is wi 332828 ecitaſy 
The things you follow, and make ſongs on now, ſhould be . me > Tons 3 Shakeſp. 
{nt to knit, or fit down to bobb1n7, or bonelace, Tatler. Sama bo dileſs an q yah "—-_y 
7 , * 
* I [from bobbin and wore. ] Work wo- Ne . of 2 5 | Swift, 
; — O'DILY, aaj. (from body.) 1. Corporeal ; containing bo- 
, | - ory A . 0 +: elating to the body, not the mind. 3. Real; 
A 
Bo'BCHERRY. 2. / [from Bob and cherry.) A play amon A ) . = 
i a a # i a or ſtone bear to a ſpixit 
children, in which the cherry is hung ſo as to bob againil void of all ſenſible qualities, and bodily dimenſions. South. 
the mouth, - (2.) Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chriſt, being preſent 


B:bcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and on earth, there came not any unto him with better ſucceſa, for 
conſtancy; the firſt, in adhering to the purſuit of one end.; the the benefit of their ſouls everlaſting happineſs, than they who!:z 


latter, in bearing a diſappointment, Arbuthn, and P oe. bodily necedlities gave occafion of feeking relief. Hecker 
B'onTAIL, 3. (from tad, in the ſenſe of cut. ] Cut tail; Virtue atones for bedily defects; beauty is nothing worth, 
ſhort tail. without a mind. L' Eftrange. 
Avaunt, you curs ! As cleuneſs of the bodily eye doth diſpoſe it for a quicker 
Be thy mouth or black or White, ſight ; ſo doth freedom from luſt and paſſion, diſpoſe us tor the 
Or 6cbtail tike, or trundle tail, ; moſt perfect ats of reaſon, Tilloticn. 
Tom will make him weep and wail. | Shakefſ*, I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 
Bo'BTAILED. adj. [from bobtail,] Haying a tail cut, or . cauſe I would not have them think bodily pain the greateſt puniſu- 
ſhort. | | ment. | Locke. 
There was a bobtailed cur cried in a gazette, and one (3-) Whatever hath been thought on in this Rate, 
that found him, brought him home to his maſter. L'Efirange,. That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
B'oBwic. 2. from bob and ui g.] A ſhort wig. Had circumvention, Shake(p. 


A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a bobzwig Bo'piLY. adv. Corporeally ; united with matter. 
and a black filken bag ned to it, ſtopt ſhort at the coach to aſk It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily, 
us how far the judges were behind. | '  S$heHator, that is advanced to theſe honours, and to this empire. Watts. 
Bo'casinge, 2. /. A fort of linen cloth; a fine buckram, Bo'pxin, . / [boddiken, or ſmall body, Skinner.) 1. 
| Dia. An inftrument with a ſmall blade and ſharp point, uſed 


Bo'cxeELEgT. ; 1. J. A kind of long-winged hawk, to bore holes. 2. An inſtrument to draw a thread or 
Bolenzakr. | Dic. ribband through a loop. 3. An inſtrument to dreſ the 


5% BODE. v. a. [bodian, Sax] To portend ; to be the hair. 


omen of. It is uſed in a ſenſe of either good or bad. (1.) Each of them had hin, in their hands, wherewith con- 
This bodes fore ftrange eruption to our fate. nt. tinuall'y they pricked him. | | Sidney. 
Vou have oppoſed their policy, with true and great wiſ- (2.) Or plung'd in lakes of bitter wathes lie, 
dom; what they boded would be a miſchief to us, you are provid- Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eve. Pope. 
ing, ſhall be one of our principal ſtrengthse Spratt's Serm, (3.)——— You took conſtant care 
It happen'd onee, a boding prodi ' The bodkin, comb, and eſſence to prepare: 
A farm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, For this your Jocks in paper · durance bound. Pape. 
Upon the topmaſt branch in clouds alight, Dryden, BO DV. . / [bovlz, Saxon; it originally fignified the 
If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, height or ſtature of a man.] 1. The material ſubſtance 
ö 2 $ of an animal, oppoſed to the immaterial foul. 2. Mat- 
cheeks are 1woln with vid blue, ter; oppoſed to ſpirit. 3, A perſon ; a human being: 
75 1. — ee db Leh nn oo Wo Dryden. whence famebody and nobody. 4. Reality; oppoſed to 1c- 
DS Mig l 4 : preſentation : a ſcriptural ſenſe. 5. A collective maſs ; 


Sir, give me leave to ſay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you, Dryden. 
/ 
Bo'vemenT, . . {from bode.] Portent; omen; prog- 


a joint power. 6. The main army; the battle; diſtin 
from the wings, van and rear. 7, A corporation ; anum- 


noſtick. ber of _ . by _ RR — 7 3 main 
This Seid, dreaming, 25 , art; the bulk: as, the Sady, or hull, of a ſhip; the 
Ho 8 1 Shakeſp. body of a coach; the body of a church; the #4 or 
Macbeth ſhall never yanquiſht be, until trunk, of a man; the ogy, or trunk of a tree, g. A 
Great Birnam wood to Dunſinane's high hill ſubſtance ; matter as diſtinguiſhed from other matter. 10, 
Shall come againſt him —— | In geometry.] Any folid figure. 11. A pandect; a 
* n — That will never be: general collection : as, a body of the civil law; a 40 
weet bodements, good Shateſp. of divipity; 12. Strength; as, wine of a good Body. 


To Bobs v. n. [a word in Shakeſpeare, which is | 
. , ) All the valiant men aroſe, and went all night, and took 
perhaps corrupted from boggle.] To boggle ; to ſtop ; to 8135 of Saul, and the bodies of his ſons, from the wall. 


| 1 Samuel. 
With this we charg'd again z but out ! alas, | Take no thought for poor Bi what ye ſhall eat, or what ye 
| a 2 


B O G 


g 8 Matthew. 

By cuſt m, practice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
ſhips, whether of be or of fortune, are made caſy. . Eftr. 
(3.) vurely, 2 wile body's part it were not, to put out his hre, 
becauſe his toulih neighbour, from whom he borrowed where- 
with to kindle it, might ſay, were it not for me, thou wouldit 


fall drink; nor yet for your body, 


ficeze. Hooker. 
— A defowcr'd mad ! 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 
The law agamit it! | Shakeſ'. 
—— "Ti; a paſſing ſhame, 
That I, unworthy bedy as I am, 
Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen: Shakeſþ. 


No body feeth me; what need I to fear? the Moſt High will 
not remember my (ins. : Ec cluf. 
All civility and reaſon obliged every body to fubmit. Clarend. 
Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's lite may be ſav- 
ed, without having any obligation to his preſerver. L'Eftr. 
(4-) A ſhadow of things to come; but the body is of 2 
5 ‚ 910 fl. 
(5.) There is in the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the whole 
body of mankind. Hooker. 
There were ſo many diſaffected perſons of the nobility, that 
there night a hedy ſtart up for the king. Clarend. 
When pigmies pretend to form themſelves into a body, it is 
time for us, who are men of figure to look about us. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
(6.) The van of the king's army was led by the general and 
Wilmot ; in the body was the king and the prince; and the 
rear conſiſted of one thouſand foot, commanded under colonel 
Thelwell. Clarendon. 
(7.) I ſhall now mention a particular, wherein your whole 
body will be certainly againſt me, and the laity, almoſt to a 
man, on my fide. Swift. 
Nothing was more common, than to hear that reverend body 
charged with what is inconſiſtent, deſpiſed for their poverty, and 
hated for their riches. Saut. 
(8.) Thence ſent rich merchandize by boat to Babylon, from 
whence, by the body of Euphrates, as far as it bended weſtward, 
and, afterward, by a branch thereof. ERKaleigb. 
This city has navigable rivers, that run up into the body of 
Italy; they might ſupply many countries with fiſh. © Addiſon. 
(9.) Even a metalline body, and therefore much more a vege- 
table or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. Boyle. 


BoDy-CLoATHS. #. J. [from body and cloaths.] Cloathing 
for horſes that are dieted. 


I am informed that ſeveral aſſes are kept in bo.{y-cloaths, and 
ſweated every morning upon the heath, Addiſon. 


To Booby. v. a. [from the noun.] To produce in ſome 
form. 


As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape. Shakeſþ. 


BOG. 2 /. [beg, ſoft, Iriſh, bagae, French.] A mariſh; a 
moraſs ; a ground too ſoft to bear the weight of the 
body. | 

Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirlpool, 


o'er bog and quagmire. Shakeſþ. 
A gulf profound! as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old. Milton. 


He walks upon bogs and whirlpools ; wherefoever he treads, 
he links. South, 


Learn from fo greata wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. den. 
He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatuus, into bogs and mire al- 
molt every day of his life. Watts. 
Boc-TROTTER. », /. [from bog and rot.] One that lives 
in a boggy country. | 
To BOGGLE. v. 2. [from bogil, Dutch, a ſpectre; a 
bugbear; a phantom.] 1. Lo ftart ; to fly back; to 
fear to come forward. 2 To heſitate; to be in doubt. 
3. To phy faſt and looſe ; to diſſemble. 


(.) You boggle ſhrewdly ; every feather ſtarts you, Shak, 


BOI 


We ſtart and boggle at every unuſual appearance 
endure the fight of the oder M i 
Nature, that rude, and in her hit eſſay, 
Stood boggling at the roughneſs of the way; 
Ued to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path When worn. 
(z.) Ard never bog de to reſtore 
The members you deliver o'er, 
Upon demand. Hudilros. 
The well ſhaped changeling is a man that has a rational ſou], 
fiy you. Make the ears a little longer, and more pointed, and 
the noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to 
bogole. Loc le. 
(3-) When ſummoned to his laſt end, it was no time for him 
to boggle with the world. Hesel. 
Bo LEA. 2. / [from boggle.] A doubter ; a timorous 
man 


and cannot 
lancille, 


Dryden. 


You have been a bogzler ever. 

Bo v. adj. {from bog.] Marſhy ; ſwampy. 
| Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by 
great induſtry and expences, defended from the ſea. Arbuthnor, 

Bo cHyovss, 2. / [from bog and House.] A houſe of of. 
fice. 

Bous“ A, u. /. [an Indian word.] A ſpecies of tea, of 
higher colour, and more aſtringent taſte, than green 
tea. 

Coarſe pewter, —_— 


Shakeſj. 


chiefly of lead, is part of the bales in 


which bohea tea was brought from China. Weindrward. 
As ſome frail cup of China's faireſt mold, 
The tumults of the boiling bobea braves, 
And holds ſecure the coffce's ſable waves. Tickell. 


She went from op'ra, „ aflembly, play, 
To morning — mae nem three 2 . 
To part her time twixt reading and hoben, 
To muſe and ſpill her ſolitary tea. 

To BOIL. v. n. | bouiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 
tated by heat; to fluctuate with heat. 
to be fervent, or efferveſcent. 3. To move with an agi- 
tation like that of boiling water. 4. To be in hot liquor, 
in order to be made tender by the heat. 5. To cook by 
boiling. 6. To bail over. To run over the veſſel with 
heat. | 

(1.) He ſaw there boi the firy whirlpools. Chatman. 
Suppole the earth removed, and placed nearer to the fun, in 
the orbit of Mercury, there the whole ocean would bil with ex- 
tremity of heat. Bentley. 
(2.) That ſtrength with which my bai/ing youth was fraught, 


Pojte. 
1. To be agi- 
2. To be hot; 


When in the vale of Balaſor I fought. Dryden. 
Well I knew, 

What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 

That Gosling blood would carry thee too far. Dryden. 


(3-) Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhung tide, 


The trembling fins the borling waves divide. Gay. 
(4-) Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron bi and bake. Shakejp. 


(5.) If you live in a rich family, roaſting and boiling are be- 
low the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ig- 
norant of. Swift, 

(6.) A few ſoft words and a kifs, and the good man melts; 
ſee how nature works and boils over in him. Congreve. 

This hollow was a vaſt cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the ſides of the 
mountain. a Addiſon on Italy. 

7. 11 v. 4. To heat, by putting into boiling water; to 
Seth. 

To try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe cannot inform; 
but if you bil them in water, the new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner. 

| Bacon. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the water entereth not 
at all, there is ſcarce any difference to be diſcerned. Bacon. 


Bow. =. / See BILE. 


Bo'tLary, 2. . [from To Gel.] A place at the falt-worts 
where the ſalt is boiled. 9 


Bo'tLER, 2. from boil.) 1. The perſon that boils any 
thing, 2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 


B O L 
(.) That fuch alterations of terreſtrial matter are not impoſſi- 


B O L 
over thy ſervants, If thou be brought low, he will be againſt 


j from that notable practice of the boilers of thee. Eccluſ. 
ble, _— _ Boyle. (5.) The figures are hold even to temerity. Cowley. 
r coffee - room is much frequented; and there are ge- Which no b tales of gods or monſters ſwell, 

2 ſeveral pots and boilers before the fire. Weondwwar. But human paſſions, ſuch as with us dwell. Waller. 


BOISTEROUS. 44%, { byfter, furious, Dutch.] 1. Violent; 


loud; roaring 3 ſtormy. 2. Turbulent ; tumulcuous ; 
furious. 3. Unwieldy ; elumſily violent. 4. It is uſed 
by Wredward of heat: violent. N 
(1.) By a divine * fo rap a miſtruſt 
uing danger; as oof we lee 
2 — Fell before jo Nas ſtorm. Shakeſh. 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a bot/rous ſound 
Scatter his leaves, and ſtrew them on the ground. Waller. 
(2.) Spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and boy rows tongue of war? Shakeſp. 
His ſweetneſs won a more regard 
Unte his place, than all the bozrous moods 


That ignorant greatneſs practiſeth. Ben. Johnſon. 
God, into hands their deliverer, 
Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th* oppreſſor, 
The brute and boiff rous force of violent men. Milton. 
Still muſt I beg thee not to name Sempronius; 
Lucia, I like not that loud borfterous man. Addiſon. 


(3.) His bojferous club, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again fo light, 
But that the knight him at advantage found. Fairy Queen. 
(4.) When the ſun hath gained a greater ſtrength, the heat 


becomes too powerful and boiſterous for them. Mat. Hift. 
Bo'tSTEROUSLY. adv, [from boiſterous.] Violently ; tu- 
multuouſly. | 
A ſceptre ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 
Muſt be as boifkeroufly maintain'd, as gain'd. Shakefp. 


Thoſe are all remains of the univerſal deluge, when the water 
of the ocean, being boiſterouſy turned out upon the earth, bore 
along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward. 

Another faculty of the intelle& comes bhᷣõoiſſerouſiy in, and 
wakes me from ſo pleaſing a dream. Sæuiſt. 

Bo'tsTeRoUSNESS. 2. . from boiſterous.) The ſtate or 
quality of being boiſterous ; tumultuouſneſs; turbulence. 

Bo LAAT. adj. (from bole.) Partaking of the nature of 
bole, or clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadſtone, with a few magne- 
tical lines, but chiefly conſiſting of a bo/ary and clammy ſub- 
ſtance. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

BOLD. adj. [bald, Saxon.] 1. Daring ; brave; ſtout; 
courageous ;z magnanimous ; fearleſs ; intrepid. 2. Exe- 
cuted with ſpirit, and without mean caution. 3. Conh- 
dent; not ſcrupulous ; not timorous. 4. Impudent ; 
rude. 5. Licentious ; ſuch as ſhow great liberty of fic- 
tion, or expreſſion. 6. Standing out to the view; ftrik- 
ing to the eye. 7. Open; ſmooth ; even; level; a 
lailor's term 8. To make bold. To take freedoms: a 
— not grammatical, though common. To be bold is 

etter; as, I was bold to tell the houſe that ſcandalous 
livings make ſcandalous miniſters. Rudeerd. 
(1.) The wicked flee when no man purſueth; but the righ- 
teous are bold as a lion. Proverbs. 
I have ſeen the councils of a noble country grow bold, or ti- 
morous, according to the fits of his good or 11] health that ma- 


naged them. 4 Tem le. 
(2.) Theſe, nervous, bold; thoſe, languid and reimiſs. 

Roſcommon. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a maſter-piece 

of Gothick architecture. Addiſon on hah. 

(3-) We were bold in our God to ſpeak unto you the goſpel 

with much contention. _ 1 Tes. 


2 — be bold to (ay, that this age is adorned with ſome men of 
t judgment, that could new and undiſcovered ways 
to Sees. aw * WT | Locke. 

(4-) In thy proſperity he will be as thyſelf, and will be bel 


(6.) Catachreſes and hyperboles are to be uſd judiciouſly, 
and placed in poetry, as heightnings and ſhadows in painting, 
to make the figure bier, and cauſe it to ſtand off to ſight. 


Dryden. 

(7.) Her dominions have 5 acceſſible coaſts. Hoxwel. 

(8.) I have made bold to ſend to your wife; 
My ſuit is, that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. | Shakeſ>, 
Making fo bold, 

My fears forgetting manners, to unſcal 

Their grand commiſſion. Shakeſp. 
And were y* as good as George a Green, 

I ſhall nate bold to turn agen. Haudlibras. 


I durft not make thus bold with Ovid, leſt ſome future Mil- 


bourn ſhould ariſe. Dryden. 


Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed wits, only for mak- 
ing bold to ſcoff at theſe things, which the greateſt part of man- 
kind reverence. Tilltfon. 


To Bo/LDEN. v. a. [from bold.) To make bold; to give 


confidence. : 

Quick inventers, and fair ready ſpeakers, being holdened with 
their preſent abilities, to ſay more, and perchance better too, at 
the ſudden, for that preſent, than any other can do, uſe lets help 
of diligence and ſtudy. Aſcham's Schoolmaſier.. 
I am much too vent'rous, 

In tempting of your patience ; but am Holden d 
Under your promis'd pardon. Shakeſt, 


Bo't.DyraCe. 2. . [from bold and face] Impudence ; ſau- 


cine(s: a term of reproach and reprehenſion. 
How, now, boldface ! cries an old trot ; (irrah, we eat our 
own liens, I'd have you know; what you eat, you ſteal, 
L' Eftranrze. 


Bo'r.praced. «dj. [from bold and face.] Impudent. 


I have ſeen thoſe ſillieſt of creatures; and, ſeeing their rare 
works, I have ſeen enough to confute all the 6:4{jaced atheiſts 
of this age. Bramſall azainft Hobbes. 


Bo'LDLyY. adv. [from bold.) 1. In a bold manner; with 


courage ; with ſpirit. 2. It may perhaps be ſometimes 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, for impudently. 
(1.) Thus we may 66/4/y ſpeak, being ſtrengthened with the 


example of to reverend a prelate, Hooker, 
I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubject ſpeaks, 
Stirr'd up by heav'n, thus boldly for his king, Shakeſþ. 


Bo'LDNEss. 2. from bold.) 1. Courage; bravery ; in- 


trepidity ; ſpirit: fortitude ; magnanimity ; dagingneſs. 
2. Exemption from caution, and ſcrupulous ni@ty. 3, 
Freedom; liberty. 4. Confident truſt in God. 5. Aflu- 
rance ; freedom from baſhfulneſs ; confident - mien. 6: 
Impudence. | 

(1.) Her horſe the rid fo, as wight ſhew a fearful bo/dneſs, 
daring to do that, which ſhe knew not how to do. Sidney. 

(2.) The bo/dneſs of the figures is to be hidden, ſometimes by 
the addreſs of the poet, that they may work their effect upon 


the mind. Dryden. 
(3-) Great is my boldneſs of ſpeech toward you ; great is my 
glorying in you. 2 Cormthizns. 
(4-) Our fear excludeth not that boldneſs which becometh 
ſaints. Flocker, 
We have boltreſs and acceſs with confidence, by the faith of 
him. | | E*hefians. 
Having therefore boldneſs to enter into the holieſt by the blood 
of Jeſus. a Hebreguc. 


(5.) Wonderful is the caſe of bo/4neſs in civil huſineſs; what 
firſt? Boldneſs. What ſecond and third? Bo!dnefs. And yet 
boldneſs is a child of ignorance, and baſeneſs, far inferiour to 


bother parts. Bacon, 


Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could rot charge thee 
With ſuch a gallant boldneſs if twere thine, 
Thou could'tt not hear't with ſuch a ſilent ſcorn. Denharr.. 
His diſtance, though it does not inftrut him to think wiſer 
than other princes, yet it helps him to ſpeak with more beldnejs 
what he thinks. Tem le. 


* 
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Bollneſi is the power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before 
others, without fear or diſorder. Locke. 
(6.) 1 hat moderntion, which uſeth to ſuppreſs bo/lnefe, and 
to make thein conquer that ſurier, Hocher, 


BOLE. z.// 1. Ihe buy or trunk of a tree. 2. 4 kind 


of carth. 

(1.) A!l fell upon the high-hair'd oaks, and down their 

enled brows 

Fell buſtling to the earth; and up went all the 7% and 

buuzhs. Chapman. 

But when the ſmoother 59 from knots is free, 
We make a dep mcihon in the tree. 

View well this trer, the queen of all the grove ; 
How vaſt her bcle, how wide her arms are ſpread ; 
How high above the reſt ſhe ſhoots her head Dryden. 
(2.) Bole Armeniach is an attringent earth, which takes its 

name from Armenia, the country from which we have it. 
Woodward. 
(4.) Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about tix Eng- 
I. quarters, in a ſtone trough. NC) 
BOL!S. x. J Lat in.] Belrs is a great firy ball, ſwittiy 
hurried through the air, and generally drawing a tall after 


D J. ten. 


It. Arilto:lz calls it capra. There have often been im- 

5 Ly i 

mente balls of this kind. Miuſcbenòroec i. 
Poll 4. A round ſtalk or tem; as, a ball of flax. 


5 af 
4 5 


Roni, 4. u. tom the ndun.] Toriſe in a ſtalk. 

And the flax and the barley was ſmitten : for the barley was 
in tuc car, and the flax was belled, Exodus. 
BO'LSTER. » /. belege, Sax. bolfer, Dutch.] 1. Some- 

thing laid on the bed, to raiſe and ſupport the head ; com- 

monly a bag filled with down or feathers. 2. A pad, or 

quilt, to hinder any pretſure, or fill up any vacuity. 3. 
A ped, or compreſs, to be laid on a wound. 4. {In horſe- 
manſhip.] Ihe Sers of a ſadcle are thoſe parts raiſed 
upon the bows, to hold the rider's thigh, 

Farrier's Di. 
(1.) Perhaps ſome cold bank is her bolſter now, 
Or gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 


Leans her unpillow'd head. M'iton. 
This arm ſhall be a bolſter for thy head; 
III fetch clean ftraw to make a ſoldier's bed. Gay. 


(2.) Up goes her hand, and off ſhe tlips 
The bo/fers that ſupply her hips. 


Sit. 
(3.) Ihe bandages t 


e girt, which hath a boſfer in the nud- 


dle, and the ends tacked firmly together. W. ſeman. 
To Bo'LsTER v. @. {from the noun.] 1, To ſupport the 
head with a bolſter. 2. To afford a bed to. 3. To hold 


wourds together with a compreſs. 
hold up ; to maintain. 
what coarſe and obſolete. 
(2.) —— Nortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 
More than their own. Shakeſp. Othells, 
(3-) The practice of belfering the cheeks forward, does 
little fervice to the wound, and is very uneaſy to the patient. 
Sharp. 
(4.) We may be made wiſer by the publick perſuaſions Jar 
in men's minds, ſo they be utced to further the truth, not to 
halfter errour. SES | Hooker. 
The lawyer ſets his tongue to fale for the bo[ftering out of un- 


juſt cauſes, Hahemwill. 
It was the way of many to bolſter up their crazy, doating 
conſciences with confidences. South. 


BOLT. ./ | boult, Dutch; B. 1. An arrow; a dart 
ſhot from a croſsbow, 2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 3. 
Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an arrow. 4, The bar 
of a door, ſo called from being ſtraight like an arrow ; we 
now ſay, fooet the bolt, when we ſpeak of faſtening or 

opening a door. 5. An iron to faſten the legs of a pri- 
ſoner. This is I think corrupted from 4ought, or link, 

(.) Yet mark'd I where the belt of Cupid fell; 
I: ieh upon a little weſtern flower; 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. 
Ine blunted belt againſt the nymph he dreſt; 
But, with the ſharp, transfix'd Apello's breatt. 


4. To ſupport ; to 
This is now an expretlion ſome- 


Shakeſp. 
Dryaen. 


;. A meaſure of corn, containigg hx buſhels. 


Mortimer. 


4: 


B O L 
(2.) Sing'd with the flames, and with the bolts transfix'd, 


With native earth your blood the monſters mix d. Dryden. 
(3-) Bruſh iron, native or from the mine, conſiſteth of lor 


ſtriæ, about the thickneſs of a ſmall knitting needle, bolt uri 
like the briſtles of a ſtiff bruſh, 3 
As I ſtood bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies bur! 
out. : . Addiin, 
(4.) Tis not in thee, to oppoſe the bolt p 
Agwnſt my coming in. Shaks: 
(5. Away with him to priſon; lay bo/ts enough upon him, 
Shak 


To OLT. v a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut or faſlen 
with a bolt. 2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitan:)-, 
3. To faſten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to keep together 
4. To fetter; to ſhackle. 5. To ſift; or ſeparate ti» 
parts of any thing with a ſieve. later, Fr.] 6. To e:1. 
mine by lifting; to try out ; to lay open. 7. To puri 
to purge. - This is harſh, g 

(.) The bolted gates flew open at the blaſt; 


The ſtorm ruth'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt. Dryden. 
(2.) I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride, Milton. 


(J.) That I could reach the axel, where the pins are, 

Which 601/t this frame; that I might pull them out. 
; Ben, Johne A, 

(4-) It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which ſhackles accidents, and bo/ts up change, 

(5.) He now had boulted all the flour. Pen or, 
In the bo/ting and Gifting of fourteen years of power an t;. 


Shakeſ», 


vour, all that came out could not be pure meal, Wi'tor:, 
I cannot bclt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. Dry./-r 


(6.) It would be well bolted out, whether great refraQtion« ; + 
not be made upon reflections, as upon direct beams, Bac, 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attornics, 
propounding queſtions, beats and bolts out the truth much bete 
than when the witneſs delivers only a formal ſeries, Hate, 
Time and nature will bolt out truth of things through ail 
diſguiſes. L* Efiranze, 
(7.) The fanned ſnow | 
That's belted by the northern blaſt twice o'er, Shakeſ), 
To Bol r. v. n. To ſpring out with ſpeed and ſuddenne!; 
to ſtart out with the quickneſs of an arrow, 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buſh doth bo/t, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us. Draytca, 
They erected a fort, and from thence they bolted! ike beats 0! 
the foreſt, ſometimes into the foreſt, ſometimes into the wood: 
and faſtneſſes, and ſometimes back to their den. Bac: , 
As the houſe was all in a flame, out bolts a mouſe from the 
rus, to ſave herſelf, L' Eftranze, 
I have reflected on thoſe men who, from time to time, have 
ſhot themſelves into the world, I have ſeen many ſucceſſions of 


them; ſome bolting out upon the ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and 
others hiſſcd off, m 9 Dry den. 


The birds to foreign ſeats repair'd, 
And beaſts, that bo/ted out, and ſaw the foreſt bar d. Dryder. 
BolT-ROPE, », from bolt and rope.] The rope on which 

the fail of a ſhip is ſewed and faſtened. Sea Did, 


Bo'LTER. n. /; [from the verb.] 1. A ſieve to ſeparat: 
meal from bran or huſks ; or to ſeparate finer from coarſer 
arts, 2, A kind of net, 
(1.) Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them away 10 
bakers wives, and they have made bo/ters of them, Shakeſp. 
With a good ſtrong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as ſmall as ordinary minced meat; put them into 
a large neat halter. Bacon's Nat. Hal. 


* 


Wheñ ſuperciliouſly he ſifts 
2 coarſeſt Holter others gifts. Hudibras. 
(2. eſe hakes, and divers others of the fore · cited, are tuken 


with threads, and ſome of them with the bolter, which is a fpil 
ler of a bigger ſize, Carew. 
Bor rf AD. =. . A long ftraight-necked glaſs veſſel, fc: 
chymical diſtillations, called a matraſi, or receiver. 
| 2 


8B O M 

i ſpixit abounds in falt, which may be ſeparated, by put- 
2 Wh into a bolthead, with a ns 8 
borrixg-Hhousk. 2. . [from bolt and bou/e.] The place 
where meal is ed. ; 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if ſhe had 
been at work in a bolting-bouſe. Dennis. 
NyLTSPRIT. J / A maſt running out at the head of a 
Po/wsPRIT. ſhip, not ſtanding upright, 
The but-end of it is generally ſer againſt the foot of the 
bremaſt; ſo that they are a ſtay to one another. The 
length without board is ſufficient to let its ſails hang clear 
all incumbrances. If the boltprit fail in bad weather, 
the foremaſt cannot hold long after. te - perhaps 

ight ſpelling. ea Dictionary. 
5 - AE . I'd divide, 


And burn in many places; on the topmaſt, 

The yards, and boltſprit, would I flame diſtinfily. Shakeſþ. 
„o Ls. . J. [B.]! A form of medicine, in which the 
ingredients are made up into a ſoft mals, larger than pills, 
to be ſwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters, lenitive boluſes 
1a and manna,. with ſyrup of violets. Wiſeman. 
By poets we are well affur'd, 

That love, alas ! can ne'er be cur'd ; 

A complicated heap of ills, 
Detpiling bolu/es and 2 n 
BOMB. 2. | bombus, Lat.] 1. A loud noiſe. 2. A hol- 
w iron ball, or ſhell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
niſhed with a vent for a fuſee, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuſtible matter; to be thrown out from a mortar, 
which had its name from the noiſe it makes. The fulee, 
being ſet on fire, burns ſlowly till it reach the gunpowder, 
which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell to pieces with 
incredible violence; whence the uſe of bombs in beſieging 


of 


is uncertain, ſome fixing it to 1588, and others to 1495. 

Chambers. 
(1.) An upper chamber being thought weak, was ſupported 
by a pillar of iron, of the bigneis of one's arm in the midit; 
which, if you had truck, would make a little flat noiſe in the 


om, but a great bomb in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 
(2.) The loud cannon miſſive iron pours, 
And in the flaught'riag bomb Gradivus roars. Rogue. 


7 Bows. v. 3. [from the noun.) To fall upon with 
bombs ; to bombard. 
Our king thus trembles at Namur, 
Whuilit Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
To Braxelles. marches on ſecure, 


To bomb the monks, and ſcare the ladies. Prior. 
J0MB-CHEST. 2. . [from bomb and cheſt.] A kind of cheſt 
filled uſually with bombs, and ſometimes only with gun- 
powder, placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in 
: the air, with thoſe who ſtand on it. Foy Buy 
L014B-KETCH. } #. / A kind of ſhip, ſtrongly built, to 
V0MB-VESSEL. J bear the ſhock of a mortar, when bombs 
are to be fired into a town. 
Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-weſſels, hope to ſucceed 
agunſt a place that has in its arſenal gallies and men of war. 
| Addijon on Italy. 
BY uBarD. 2. / [bombardus, Latin.) 1. A great gun; a 
cannon : it is a word now obſolete. 2. A barrel. Ob- 
ſolete. | |; 
(I.) They planted in divers places twelve great bombards, 
wherewith they threw huge ſtones into the air, which, falling 
| down into the city, might break down the houſes. Knolles. 
0 Bou BAR OD. Y. a. (trom the noun.] lo attack with 
bombs. * 
A medal is ſtruck on the Engliſh failing in their attempts on 
Dunkitk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and bombard 
8 the town. Ada. ſon. 
uaRDTER. . /; [from Lombard. The engineer whoſe 
employment it is to ſhoot bombs, 


BompBy'cinous. adj. | bombyciuus, Lat. 


towns, The largeſt are about eighteen inches in diameter. RON ASUS. . [Lat.] A kind of buffalo. 
By whom they were invented is not known, and the time BONCHRE'TIEN. n. . (French. ] 


B O N 
The bombardier toſſes his ball ſometimes into the midſt of a 


city, with a deſign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buſtion. Tatler. 


Bou BA RDNMENT. 2. /. from bombard.) An attack made 


upon any city, by throw ing bombs into it. 
Genoa is not yet ſecure from a bcmbardinent, though it is not 
ſo expoſed as formerly. Addijon. 


but aſlope. Bo'MBas1N. 1. /. [bomba/in, Fr. from bombycinzus, filken, Lat] 


A flight ſilken tuff, for mourning. 


Bo'mBaAsT. 2. J. [A ſtuff of foft looſe texture uſed formerly 


to ſwell the garment, and thence uſed to fignity bulk or 
ſhow without ſolidity.] Fuſtian; big words without 
meaning. . 

Not pedants motley tongue, ſoldiers bombaſt, 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ſtrong enough preparatives to draw N 
Me to hear this. Donne. 
Are all the flights of heroick poetry, to be concluded bombaf, 

unnatural, and mere madneſs, becauſe they are not affected with 
their excellencies? Dryden. 


Bo'/mBasT. adj. from the ſubſtantive.] High ſounding; 


of big ſound without meaning. 
He, as loving his own pride and purpoſe, 
Evades them with a bomboſft circumitance, 


Horribly ſtuff d with epithets of war. Shakeſ\. 


Swift, BowmBira'Tion. x. /. [from berztas, Lat.] Sound; noiſe; 


report. 

How to abate the vigour, or lence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is ſaid to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoſt take off the report, and alſo the torce of 
the charge. Brozen's Fulz. Err. 
Silken ; made of 
ſilk. 


BONA ROBA. n. J. [Ital. a fine gown.] A ſhowy wanton, 


We knew where the bona barg were. Shakeſp. 


or wild bull. 

A ipecies of pear, fo 
called, probably, from the name of a gardener. 

BOND. 2. / (bond, Sax. G,, it is written indifferently, 
in many of its ſenſes, Lend, or band, See BAN Db. 1. 
Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 2. Li- 
gament that holds any thing together. 3. Union; con- 
nexicn : a workman's term. 4. [In the plural.] Chains; 
impriſonment ; captivity. 5. Cement of union; cauſe of 
union ; link of connexion. 6. A writing of obligation 
to pay a ſum, or perform a contract. 7. Obligation; law 
by which any man 1s obliged. 

(1.) There left me, and my man, both bound together ; 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain'd my treedom. Shakeſd. 
(2.) Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of 
the univerſe, and fee what conceivable hoops, what bord he can 
imagine to hold this maſs of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſure toge- 
ther. : ; Locke. 
(3.) Obſerve, in working up the walls, that no fide of the 
houſe, nor any part of the walls, be brought up three feet above 
the other, before the next adjoining wall be wrought up to it, fo 
that they may be all joined together, and make a good bong. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(J.) Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his charge 
worthy of death, or of box, Acts, xXxill. 29. 
(5.) Wedding is great Juno's-crown ; 
O blciſed bord of board and bed ! Shakeſp. 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is cracked 'twixt 
ſon and father. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(6.) Go with me to a notary, feal me there 
Your lingle bond. 
What if I ne&'er conſent to make you mine; 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time; 
And bonds without a date, they fay, are void. 
(7.) Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
y heart unto my mouth : I love your majeſt 
Accor:ling to my bond, no more nor leſs. Shakeſp. 


Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bonds of govern 
and obedience, ork Looks, 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


B ON 
Bop. adj. [from lid, perhaps for bound ; zebonden, Sax.] 


Captive ; in a ſetvile ſtate. 


Wnether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be hond or free. 


1 Cor. xii. 13. 
Box DAFT. . / [from bord.] 1. Captivity; impriſon- 
ment; ſtate of reſtraint. 2. Obligation; tye of duty. 
(1.) You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage con- 
ſiitz my glory. Sidney. 
Say, gentle princoſe, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ?— 
»— T'o be a queen in bondage, is more vile 


Than is a ſlave in baſe ſervility. Shakeſp. 
— — Our cage 

Ve make a choir, as doth the priſon' d bird, 

And ting our bondage freely. Shakeſp, Cymoelme. 
The king, when he defign'd you for my guard, 

Refolv'd he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden. 

(2.) If ſhe has a ſtruggle for honour, (ke is in a boxdoge to 

love; wh ch gives the ſtory its turn that way. Poe. 


He muſt reſolve by no means to be enſlaved, and brought un- 
dier the b9n./a-e of obſerving oaths, which ought to vanith when 
tney ſtand in competition with exiting and drinking, or txking 
money. | Soth. 
Bol xv oN. z. J. (trom bord, captive, and maid.) A wo- 
man ſlave. 
Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf, 
To make a b924:na 4 and a ſlave of me. Shakeſ,. 
o N DNA. 2. , [from Lond and man.) A man lave, 
Amongſt the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wandered wheretors fo great ado ſhould be made? the matter 
to pretent his tlave in tome court, to take him by the hand, and 
not only to fiy, in the hearing of the publick magiſtrate, I will 
that this man become tree ; but, after thoſe folemn words ut- 
tered, to ſtrike him on the cheek, to turn him round, the hair of 
hs head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to touch him thrice with 
a rod; in the end, a cap and a white garment given him. 
Hooker. 
O freedoin ! firſt delight of human kind; 
Not that which border from their maſters find. Dryden 
BoxpsERVanT. 2. /. from bond and ſervant.) A if 
a {ervant without the liberty of quitting his maſter. 
And it thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a 
bondjerwant. | Lowiticus, xxv. 39. 
Box DSERVICE. 2. J. [from bond and ſervice.] The condi- 
tion of a bondiervant ; ſlavery. 
Upon thoſe did Solomon levy a tribute of bord/ervice. Kings. 
Bo'xp-Lave. 2. from bond and /flawve,.] A man in 
ſlavery ; one of ſervile condition who cannot change his 
maſter. 
Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 5c,4- 


a ve, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all commands than 
that young princeſs was. Sidney. 


All her ornaments are taken away; of a freewoman the is 
become a 60xd/lave. 1 Macc. ii. 11. 
Commonly the bn ade is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was ted by his bond/lave. Sir F. Dawes. 
Bo'xnDsMax. . /. [from bond and man.] 1. A ſlave. 2. 
A perſon bound, or giving ſecurity for another. 
(1.) Carnal greedy people, without ſuch a precept, would 
have no mercy upon their poor bondſmex and beaſts. Derham. 


you DSWOMAN. 2, from bond and woman.] A woman 
{ilave. 


ve ; 


My lords, the ſenators 
Are old for ſlaves, and their wives for bondſtromen. 
: ; Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
BONE. . /. [ban, Saxon.] 1. The ſolid parts of the body 
of an animal made up of hard fibres, tied one to another 
by ſmall tranſverſe fibres, as thoſe of the muſcles. In a 
foetus they are porous, ſoft, and eaſily diſcerned. As 
their pores fill with a ſubſtance of their own nature, ſo 
they increaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to one another. 
They are all ſpongy, and full of little cells, or are of a 
conſiderable firm thickneſs, with a large cav 


| teeth; and where they are articulated, they are covered 


ity, except the Bo'nneT. | In fortification. ] A kind of little ravelin, 
without any ditch, having a parapet three feet high, an- 


B O N 
with a thin and ſtrong membrane, called the perioſteum 
Each hene is much bigger at its extremity than in the middle, 
that the articulations might be firm, and the bones not 
exfily put out of joint. But, becauſe the middle of the 
bene ſhould be ſtrong, to ſuſtain its allotted weight, and 
reſiſt accidents, the fibres are there more cloſely com- 
pacted together, ſupporting one another; and the bore ;; 
made hollow, and conſequently not ſo eaſily broken, as it 
mult have been had it been ſolid and ſmaller, Quincy. 
2. A tragment of meat; a bone with as much flcſh as ad. 
heres to it. 3. To be pon the bones. To attack, 4. Ty 
make no bones, To make no icruple : a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily ſwallows meat that has no bone; 
5. Bones. A ſrt of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for 
weaving bonelace. 6. Bones. Dice. ; 
(1.) ou bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth, 
There was lately a young gentleinan bit to the bone. Tuatler. 
(2.) Like Æſop's hounds, contending for the bone, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Dryden. 
(3+) Puts had a month's mind fe be u on the bones of him, 
but was not willing to pick a quarrel. L' Eftran;e. 
(6.) But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice: 
To ſhun ames ace that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe 50205, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 


To Bod E. wv. a. [from the noun.] To take out the bones 


from the fl:ſh ; as, the cooks boned the veal. 


Bo'NeLacE. . / {from Jene and lace; the bobbins with 


which lace is woven being frequently made of bones. 
Flaxen lace, ſuch as women wear on their linen. 
The things you follow, and make ſongs on now, ſhould be 
ſent to knit, or tit down to bubbins or bonelace. Tatler. 
We deſtroy the {ſymmetry of the human figure, and fooliſhly 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childiſh gewgaw ribbands and 6onelace. St etator. 


Box ELESS. adj. from boxe.) Wanting bones, 


I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my aipple from his bone/eſs gums, 
And datht the brains out. Shakeſp. 


To Bo'xESET. v. a. [from bone and ſer. ] To reſtore a bone 


out of joint to its place ; or join a bone broken to the 
other part. 


A fractured leg ſet in the country by one pretending to bone- 


ſetting. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Bo'Ne3zeTTER. #. /; [from bongſet.] A chirurgcon ; one 


who particularly profeſſes the art of reſtoring broken or 
luxated bones. 


At preſent my deſire is to have a good boneſetter. Denham. 


Bo'xF1RE. 2. J [from bon, good, Fr. and fire.] A fire made 


for ſome publick cauſe ot triumph or cxultation. 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 


And 6boxfires make all day. Spenſer. 

How came fo many 6orfires to be made in queen Mary's days? 

Why, ſhe had abuſed and deceived her people. South, 
Full ſoon by boxfire, and by bell, 

We learnt our liege was paſſing well. Gay. 


Box G E. =, . [bonne grace, Fr.] A forchead-cloth, or 


covering for the forchead. Not now uſed. Skinner. 
I have (cen her beſet all over with emeralds and pearls, ranged 
in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her bongrace, and chaplet. 
Hahewill on Providence. 


Bo'NNET. 2. J. [bonet, Fr.] A covering for the head; a hat, 


a Cap. | 
Go to them with this boxnet in thy hand, 
And thus far having ſtretch'd it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buſling the ſtones ; for, in ſuch buſineſs, 


Action is eloquence. ® Shakeſp. Coriolanis. 
They had not probably the c of vailing the bonnet in 
their ſalutations ; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their heads. 


On. 
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i laced ints of the ſaliant angles of the (5. ) Sermons read abhor in the church; but ſermons 
_ P * 6 11 book, ſermons aA ſpend their life in their birth, and 
Jenner 2 preftre, or prieſt's cap, is an outwork, having at mah have publick audience but once. Hooker. 


4 three ſaliant angles, and two inwards. To Book. v. a. [from the noun ] To regiſter in a book. a 

B 1 wy (In the ſea — Small ſails ſet on the I beſeech your grace, let it be booked with the reſt of this day $ 

"rently on the mizzen, mainſail, and foreſail of a ſhip, deeds — A, Le * a particular ballad elſe, * 

- P I . * 

een nete nrrom or f n to cloth the ally Beet ais kr gh wet be cab the . 
0 . 


to book their men, for whom they ſhould make anſwer. 
Box NIL I. adv, [ from bonny. ] Gayly; handſomely ; a Y 8 


plumply. Book-KEEPING. . /. {from becok and frep.] The art of 
2 1. J. [from bonny.] Gayety ; handſomenels ; keeping accounts, or recording pecuniary tranſactions, in 
[umpnets. 


: ſuch a manner, that at any time a man may thereby know 

BUNNY. a [from bon, bonne, Fr. It is a word now al- the true ſtate of the whole, or any part, of his affairs, 

molt confined to the Scottiſh dialect.] 1. Handſome; with clearneſs and expedition, Harris. 
beautiful. 2. Gay; merry; frolickſlome ; cheerful ; 


. ' Book BINDER. / [from book and bind] A whoſe 
blithe. z. It ſeems to be generally uſed in converſation — 5 i0 2 3 Mt 1 and bind ] man 


or þ "4 Merch to match 1 have enconnter'd him Bu'ok FUL. adj. [from book and full. ] Full of nctions 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, : gleaned from books; crowded with undigeſted knowledge. 
Ev'n of the bony beaſt he lov'd ſo well. Sbaleſf. The &00k/ut blockhead, ignorantly read, 
Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
Till bonny Suſan ſped acroſs the plain. Gay. With his own tongue itill edifies his ears, 
(2.) Then fi h not ſo, but let them go, And always liſt ning to himſelf appears. Pope. 
And be you blithe and bonny. Shakeſp. Bo'ok1sH. adj. from book.] Given to books; acquainted 
Box Y-CLaBBER. 2. A word uſed in Ireland for ſour only with books. It is generally uſed contemptuouſly. 
buttermilk. u make him yield the crown, 
We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber Whoſe booki/b rule hath pull'd fair England down. Shakefp. 
Of parties 9 our bonny-clabber ; © I'm not bouckiſh, yet I can read waiting-gentlewomen in the 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, ſcape. | _ Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Who votes for manors, who for hire. Swift. Xantippe follows her nameſake; being married to a Gi 
BONUM MAGNUM. n. /. A ſpecies of -lumb wan, who has no knowledge of the world. S*eftator. 
4 . . * - \ . / g 6 . 
Bowy. adj. [from bene. 1. Conſiſting of bones. 2. Full Borten 38. 2. % [from bookifh.] Much application to 
ot bones books; over-ſtudiouineſs. 


(1.) At the end of this hole is a membrane, faſtened to a BookLt:'axNneD. adj. {from book and learn.) Verſed in 
round b limb, and Rretched like the head of a drum; and bo ks, or literature: a term implying tome ſlight con- 
therefore, by anatomiſts, called fympa.um. Ray. tempt. 

Boopy. / [a word of no certain etymology ; Henſhaww Whate'er theſe booklearn'd blockheads ſay, 
thinks it a corruption of bull beef ridiculouſly ; Skinner Solon's the veri'it fool in all the play. Dryden. 
imagines it to be derived from 60, fooliſh, Span. Junius He will quote paſſages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
find. biaubard to be an old 5cottiſh word for a coward, a table, to ſome booklearned companion, without bluſhing. Swift. 
contemptible fellow ; from which he naturally deduces BooxLt'axninc. . / [from &4 and larn.] Skill in 


booby ; but the original of bowbard is not known.) A literature; acquaintance with books: a term of ſome 
dull, heavy, ſtupid fellow; a lubber. 


contempt 
But one exception to this fa we find, They might talk of bcoklearnins what they would; but he 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, never ſaw more unfeaty tello:vs than great clerks. Sidney. 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. Neither does it to much require b-04&/2ar1i7g and ſcholarſhip, 
Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, as good natural ſenſe, to diſtin; uiſh true and t.lie, and to diſcern 
And ſtarve himſelf to ſee the booby dine. King. what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Thecry. 
ZOOK. 1. J. [ boc, Sax. ſup poſed irom Goc, a beech ; be- Bookman n s | from book and man | A man whole Pro- 
cauſe they wrote on beechen boards, as liber in Latin, fetlion is the ſtudy of books ä 
from the rind of a tree.] 1 A volume in which we read This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
or write. 2. A particular part of a work. 3. The re- On Navarre and his h en; for here tis abus'd. Shatke/$, 
ich i Book MATE. 2. from See and mat Sch. olfel] 
gilter in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. JS. i b. . 
4. Ir books. In kind remembrance. 5 ẽVitbout book. By This Armado 1s a Spaniard that kezps here in court, 
memory; by repetition ; wii hout reading. A phantaſin, a monarch, and one that makes {port 
1 See a book of prayer in his hand; To the prince and his bookmates. | Shakeſp. 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakeſp. Bo'ok5ELLER. =. / [from 690k and /e/l.] He whoſe. pro- 
Receive the ſentence of the law for fins, tethon it is to ſell books, 3 
Such as by God's 5004 are adjudg'd to death. Shateſ}. He went to the bookjeller, and told him in anger, he had ſold 
In the coffin that had the books, they were found as freſh as if A book in which there was falle divinity. Walton. 
_ had been but newly written; being written on parchment, Bo'okworRM. n. /. [trom bob and wworm.] 1. A worm or 
and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 


mice that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 2. A 


Books are a fort of dumb teachers; they cannot anſwer ſudden ſtudent too cloſely given to books; a reader without judg- 


queſtions, or explain preſent doubts : this is properly the work 


x ment, 
ot a living inſtructor. Witts. (1.) My li i ; 
EY : (1.) My lion, like a moth or boakxworm, feeds upon nothin 
. 6) The firſt book we divide into ſections z whereof the firſt but paper, and L. ſhall beg of them to diet him with 3 
* tnele chapters paſt, 5 Barnet s Theory. aud ſubſtantial food. Guar ian. 
I (3) ' This life (2.) Among thoſe venerable galleries and folitary ſcenes of 
P — er than attending for a bauble ; the univerſity. I wanted but a black gown, and a ſalary, to be as 
8 er, than ruſtling in unpaid- for 61k ; mere a bookworm as any there. Po, e's Letters, 
ach gain the cap of him that makes them fine, f . All the Tartari 
Yet keeps his book uncrofs'd. Shakefp. Bo Y. n. J. [An Iriſh term. | the Lartarians, and the 


(4.) I was ſo much in his books, that, at his deceaſe, he left people about the Caſpian Sea, which are naturally Seythi-. 


9 lamp by which he uſed to write his lucubrations. Addiſon. ans, live in hordes; being the very ſame that the Irich 
OL. I, | LI 
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beolies are, driving their cattle with them, and feeding The purpos'd end, Ack. | ip all, 
only cn their milk and white meats. Spenſer. What Seats it us theſe wars to have > Fairfax 
Buum. A. / (from bom, a tree, Dutch.) 1. [In ſea lan- What boots the regal circle on his head, ; 
guage.) A long pole uſed to ſpread out the clue of the That long behind he trails his pompous robe? Pope. 
ſtudding ſail ; and ſometimes the clues of the mainſail and (2.) And I will boot thee with what gift beſide, 
foreſail re boomed out. 2. A pole with buſhes or That modeſty can beg. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


baſket-, ſet up as a mark to ſhew the ſailors how to ſteer Boor. x. /. [from the verb.] 1. Profit; gain; advantage; 
in the channel, when a country is overflown. Sea Did. ſomething given to mend the exchange. 2. To Soor. 
3. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, to keep off the With advantage; over and above; befides, 3. It ſeems, 
enemv. in the quoted lines, uſed for booty, or plunder. 
G.) As his heroick worth ſtruck envy dumb, (1.) My gravity, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the con. Dryden. Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 
To Boom , . (from the noun. A lea _ 1. To ruſh Could 1, with boot, change for an idle plume, 


with violence ; as a ſhip is faid to come booming, when Which the air beats for vain. . Shakeſp. 
the makes all the ſail ſhe can. Dif. 2. To ſwell and fall (2.) Canſt thou, O partial fleep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeaboy, in an hour fo rude; 


8 _ 4 1 | And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, 
The billows clos d; he's number d with the dead. Young. —_ ah TY and means fo boot, Shake 

Forſook by thee, in van 1 ſought thy aid, Man is Guts lege; but a poor man is . 

When booming billows c d above my head. = 8 Chriſt's ſtamp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 

oo. A. J. [from bene, Sax. a petition.) A giſt; a grant; He might have his mind and manners formed, and be in- 

a benetaQtion ; a preſent. : ſtructed to boot in ſeveral ſciences. Lecke. 

Vouchſafe me tor my meed but one fair look : (3.) Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their ſtings, 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, Shak Make ôcot upon the ſummer's velvet buds. Shateſp. 
And leis than this, Lm ſure, you cannot give. "ake/Þ. BOOT. n. /, [bottas, Armorick ; botes, a ſhoe, Welſh ; 


That courtier, who obtained a Sn of the emperor, that he . 
might every morning whiſper him in the ear, —1 ſay nothing, botte, French. 4 A MS ing ” _ 8 _= by horle- 
aiked no unprofitable ſuit for hiinſelf. Bacurn. men. 2. A kin : of rac for the leg, formerly uſed in 
The bluſt ring fool has ſatisfy'd his will; | Scotland for torturing criminals. 
lis con is giv'n ; his knight has gain d the day, (1.) — - That my leg is too long — 
But loſt the prize. Dryden's Fables. — No; that it is too little. 
What rhetorick didſt thou uſe, — ul wear a boot, to make it ſomewhat rounder, Shakeſp. 
Shew'd him his room, where he muſt lodge that night, 


To gain this mighty boon ? ſhe pities me Add;ſ:n's Cato. ry rave 28 ol 25 
Boon. adi. ben, Fr.] Gay ; merry : as, a boon compa- ull'd off his bcofs, and took away the light. ien. 
. „ * wa : f Biſhop Wilkins ſays, he does not queſtion but it will be as uſual 

: : for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a journey, as it 

n at length, ace coll for his boots. Addiſon's Guardian, 


An heighten'd as with wine, jocund and Sn 
Thus 2 the pleaingly . 5 Paradiſe Loſt. Boo r of a Coach, The ſpace between the coachman and the 
I know the infirmity of our family; we play the boon compa- coach. X 
nion, and throw our money away in our cups. Arbutbnot. To Boot, vv. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 
POOR. . [Leer, Dutch; xzebane, Sax.] A ploughman; Boot, boot, maſter Shallow; I know the young king is ſick 
a country fellow ; a lout ; a clown. | for me: let us take any man's horſes. Shakeſp. 


The bare ſenſe of a calamity is called grumbling; and if a Boot- nos E. 2. , [from boot and hoſe.) Stockings to ſerve 
man does but make a face upon the bgor, he is preſently a male- for boots; ſpatterdaſhes. 


content, L' Eftrange. His lacquey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and a boot-hoſe on 
He may live as well as a becr of Holland, whoſe cares of the other, gartered with a red and blue liſt. Shake}. 
growing ſtill richer waſte his life. Tem le. BooT-T«EE. mn. , [from boot and tree.] Two pieces of wood, 
To one well-born, th' affront is worſe and more, ſhaped like a leg, to be driven into boots; for ſtretching 

When he's abus d and baf'd by a Hor. Drylen. and widening them. 
Bo oni H. at. [trom Ser.] Clowniſh ; ruſtick ; untaught; poor carcusy. n. /. [from boot and catch.) The perſon 
uncivilized. | whoſe buſineſs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paſſen- 


Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in the vulgar, 


leave the ſociety, which, in the cri, is, company of this fe- Y 


The oftler and the bootcatcher ought to partake. Swift, 


male. Shakeſp. As you like it. „ . , 
Bo'or1SHLY. adv. {from beoriſh.] In a booriſh manner; My 6) *v ay. (from .] Ia don; in a horſemans 
after a clownith manner ; ; | 
* A bosted judge ſhall fit to try h ſe, 
Bo'oxI1SHNE5SS. =, / [from b2oriſh.) Clowniſhneſs ; ruſti- Not by the "ir. 4 but by a> 5. gy Dryden. 
city; coarſcnels of manners. BoorTH. 1. J. [boed, Dutch; 6th, Welch] A houſe built 
Boos E. . /. [boriz, Sax.] A ſtall for a cow or an ox. of boards, or boughs, to be uſed for a ſhort time. 


To BOOT. v. a. baten, to profit, Dutch; bor, in Saxon, The clothiers found means to have all the queſt made of the 
northern men, ſuch as had their Sets in the fair. Camden. 


is recompence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expia- Much miſchief will be doe at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 


tion; boran is, to repent, or to compenſate; as, r tf Saif. 
| oY mY F a 455 an =, Bo/oTLEss. adj. [from boot.) 1. Uſeleſs; unprofitable ; 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is commonly uſed in theſe ae . * hers urn jg luccels. 

modes, it boats, or what boots i. 2. To enrich 3 to be- Came to their wicked man, and "gan tell 

nent. Their bootleſs pains, and ill ſucceeding night. Spenſer. 


(.) It ſhall not boct them, who derogate from reading, to God did not ſuffer him, being deſirous of the light of wildom, 
excuſe it, when they lee no other remedy ; as if their intent with bootleſs expence of travel, to wander in darkneſs. Hooker. 
were only to deny that aliens and ſtrangers from the family of — Boctleſs ſpeed, 


God are won, or that belief doth uſe to be wrought at the firſt When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. Shakeſ,. 
in them, without ſermons. Hooker. Let him alone; 
Shakeſp. 


For what I have, I need no: to repeat; Tu follow him ohne wy : 
And what I want, it boots not to complain. Sbaleſy. Ihe foks may be more with oootleſs pray rs: 
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(2.) Doth not Brutus bootleſs kneel ? Shakeſp. 
————— Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And — bottom d Severn, have I ſent 

Him boctleſs home, and weather beaten back. Shaleſp. 


Bor v. 2. % [bit, Dutch; butin, Fr.] 1. Plunder; pil- 
lage; ſpoils gained from the enemy. 2. Things gotten 
by robbery. 3. To play booty. To play diſhoneſtly, with 
an intent to lole. The French uſe, Fe ſuis botte, when 
they mean to ſay, I will not go. : 

(1.) One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
Their boo!y. — Milton. 
His conſcience is the hue and cry that purſues him; and when 
he reckons that he has gotten a bcoty, he has only caught a Tar- 
tar, 3 L' Eftrange. 
For, ſhould — to extortion be inclin'd, 
Your cruel guilt will little 6oty find. Dryden. 
(2.) If I had a mind to be honeſt, I ſee, fortune would not 
ſuffer me; ſhe drops bootzes in my mouth. 
(3.) We underitand what we ought to do ; but when we de- 
liberate, we play booty againſt ourſelves : our conſciences direct 
us one way, our corruptions hurry us another. L' Eftrange. 
I have ſet this argument in the beſt light, that the ladies may 
not think that I write booty. Dryden 

Boee'ey. . / [from bo and peep.) The act of looking out, 
and drawing back as if frighted, or with the purpoſe to 
fright ſome other. 

Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 
And l for forrow ung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play bopeep, 


And go the fools among. Shakeſp. 
Rivers, 
That ſerve inſtead of peaceful barriers, 
To part th* engagements of their warriours, 
Where both from fide to fide may ſkip, 
And only encounter at 60 ee}. Hudibras. 


There the devil plays at bopeep, puts out his horns to do miſ- 
chief, then ſhrinks them back for ſafety. Dryden. 
BORACHIO. . /. [ berracho, Span] A drunkatrd. 
How you ſtink of wine! D'ye think my niece will ever endure 
ſuch a borachio ! you're an abiolute borachtio. Congreve. 
BY aRLV. adj. [from bore] That may be bored. 
BO ace. . . [from borago, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
BO RAMEZ. n. /. The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Scythicus. : 
Much wonder is made of the boramez, that ftrange plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of T , which wolves delight to 
teed on; which hath the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be conſumed 
about it. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
BO R. IX x. /. [borax, low Latin.) An artificial ſalt, 
* from ſa] armoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea ſalt, 
and alum, diſſolved in wine. It is principally uſed to 


{v1der metals, and ſometimes an uterine ingredient in me- 


dicine. uincy. 
Bo'«DEL. l 1. . [ bordeel, Teut. bordel, Armorick.] 
Bo''DeELLO, brothel ; a bawdy-houſe 
From the Bordello it might come as well, 
The ſpital, or picthatch. Ben. Johnſon. 
Making even his own houſe a ſtews, a bordel, and a ſchool 
of lewdnels, to inſtil vice into the unwary years of his poor chil- 


drm. South. 
BORDER. . / [Bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 


1. The outer 
part or edge of " thing. 2. The march or edge of a 
country ; the confine. 


3. The outer part of a garment, 
generally adorned with needle-work, or ornaments. 4. 
A bank raiſed round a garden and ſet with flowers; a 
narrow rank of herbs or flowers. 

(1.) They have looking-glaſſes, bordered with broad borders 
of cryſtal, and great counterfeit p.ecious ſtones. Bacon. 

The light muſt ſtrike on the middle, and extend its greateſt 
clearneſs on the principal figures; diminiſhing by degrees, as it 
comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Dryde.r. 

(2.) If a prince keep his reſidence on the border of his domi- 
mons, the remote parts will rebel; but if he make the centre his 
eat, he ſhall eafily keep them in obedience. Spenſer. 


To BO R DE. v. 2. 


BW DE EN. , [from border. 


To BORE. v a. { bonian, Sax 


B O R 


(4.) There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes ſurvey, with curious buſy eye, 


Of every flower and herb there ſet in order. Spenſer. 
All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 

Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the ſpacious alleys lead, 

My doubtful muſe knows not what path to trend. Waller. 


[from the noun.] 1. 'To confine upon ; 
to touch ſomething elſe at the fide or edge: with apor. 
2. To approach nearly to. 
64 It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paſt, had continual wars with the Turks garriſons. Knolles. 
Virtue and honour had their temples bordering on each other, 
and are ſometimes both on the ſame coin. Addiſon. 
(2.) All wit, which borders uon profaneneſs, and makes 
bold with thoſe things to which the greateſt reverence is due, de- 
ſerves to be branded with folly. Tillotſen. 


Sbaleſp. To Ro'RDEn. v. a. 1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 


2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; to be contigu- 
ous to, 

(2.) Sheba and Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, which 
border the ſea called the Perſian gulf. Raleigh. 


He that dwells on the 
borders, extreme parts, or confines ; he that dwells next to 
any place. 
They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign ! 

Shall be a wall ſufficient to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shaleſp. 

An ordinary horſe will carry two ſacks of ſand; and, of ſuch, 
the borderers on the ſea do beſtow ſixty at leaft in every acre ; 


but moſt huſbands double that number. Carew, 
— — The eaſieſt to be drawn 
To our ſocietv, and to aid the war: 
The rather for their ſeat, being next bord'rers 
On Italy ; and that they abound with horſe. Ben. Johnſon. 


The king of Scots in perſon, with Perkin in his company, en- 


tered with a great army, though it chiefly conſiſted of borderer:, 
being raiſed fomewhat ſuddenly, Bacon. 
Volga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers; on mutual {laughter bent, 
They rend their countries. Philip:. 


To Box Dp AGE. v. . [from border.] To plunder the bor 


ders. Not in uſe. 
Long time in peace his realm eſtabliſhed, 
Vet oft annoy d with ſundry berdra ing 
Of neighbour Scots, and forewa ſcatterlings. Senſen. 
1. To pierce in à hole. 
2. To hollow. 3. To make by pierciug. 4. To pierce, 
to break through. 
(1.) ———— [Ill believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakeſþ. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thruſt, into the places bored, wedges of ſome hot 


trees. Bacon. 
But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 
The Greeks ſuſpeRed preſent to commit 
To ſeas or flames; at leaſt, to ſearch and hore 
The ſides, and what that ſpace contains i explore. Denharr. 


(2.) Take the barrel of a long gun, E ly bored, and et 
it upright, and take a bullet exactly fit for it; and then if you 
ſuck at the mouih of the barrel never fo gently, the bullet will 
come up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ſtriking out your 
teeth. : Dizbp. 

(.) Theſe diminntive caterpillars are able, by degrees, to 
pierce or bore their way into a tree, with very inal] holes; which, 


after they are fully entered, grow together. Ray. 
(4.) Conſider, reader, what fatigues I have known, 
What riots ſeen, what buſtling c:ouds I bor'd, 
How oft I croſs d where carts and coaches roar'd. Gay. 


To Bor E. v. z. 1. To make a hole. 2. To puſh forward 


towards a certain point. 
1.) A man may make an imtrument to bore a hole an inch 
wide, or half an inch, not to bore a hole of a foot. Wilkins, 


L 1 2 


B O R 


462.9 — —— FThoſe milk pape, 
That through the window bars bore at mens eyes, 
Are ro: within the leaf of pity wit, 
Nor ſouthward to the raining 1egions run 
But ein to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 
Wit! gaping mouths they draw prolitick air. Dryden. 
To B. E. e.. {with tarricrs.] Is when a horſe carries his 


Shakeſþ. 


noſ.- ncar the ground. Di. 
BO E. „ / {from the verb.] 1. The hole made by boring. 
2. The in!trument with which a hole is bored. 3. The 
fize of any h le; the cavity; the hollow. 
(1.) Into hollow engines long and round, 
Thick ramnm'd, at th' other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and inturiate. Milton. 


(2.) So ſha'l that hole be fit for the file, or ſquare boye. Moxox. 
(3.) We took a cylindrical pipe of glaſs, whoſe bore was 


about 4 quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 
Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
This new-calt cannon's firmneſs to explore; 
'The {trengtn ot big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And hall and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryden. 


It will beſt appear in the b:res of wind inſtruments; there- 
fore cauſe pipes to be made with a ſingle, double, and ſo on, to 
a (extuple bore and mark what tone every one giveth. Bacon. 
Bo k. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul ; 
Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 


Retign'd his fon, but not reſign'd his heart. Dryden. 
"Twas my fate 

To kiil my father, and pollute his bed, 

By marrying her who bcre me. Dryden. 


BO El. adj. | borealts, Lat.] Northern; ſeptentrional. 
('re:e's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the boreal blaits the veſſels fly. 
BO'REAS. „ /. [Lat.] The north wind. 
Boreus, and Cæcas, and Argeſtas loud, 
And IThraſcias, rend the woods, and ſeas up-turn. Dryden. 
BO FEE =» /. A kind of dance. 
Dick could neatly dance a jig, 
But Tom was belt at bcrees. 
Po'Rtk. . /. [trom Gore. | 
make holes with, 
The maſter-bricklayer muſt try all the foundations, with a 
borer, ſuch as well-diggers ule, to try the ground. Moxon, 
Bo x. The participle paſſive of bear. 
Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer, Bacon. 
The great men were enabled to oppreſs their inferiours ; and 
their tollowers were 607 out and countenanced in wicked actions. 
Dawes. 
Upon ſome occihhons, Clodius may be bold and infolent, born 
away by his paſſion. Swift. 
To be By. N. v. n. fpaſſ. [derived from the word to bear, in 
the ſen!-: of bringing forth ; as, my mother bore me twenty 
years ago; or, | was Jork twenty years ago. 1. To come 
into lite. 2. lt is uſually ſpoken with regard to circum- 
ſ'ances ; as, he was Gera a prince; he was born to empire ; 
he was borr for greatneſs ; that is, formed at the birth. 
3- [t nas uſually the particle of before the mother. 
(1.) When we are born, we cry, that we are come 


Pope. 


Swift, 
A piercer; an inſtrument to 


To tlus great ſtage of fools. Shakefp. 
The new bern babe by nurſes overlaid. Dryden. 
Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waſt hen. Prior. 


All chat are bern into the world, are ſurrounded with bodies, 

that perpetually and diverily affect them. Locke. 

(2-) The fttanger that dwelleth with you, ſhall be unto you 
as one be among you, and thou ſhalt love him as thyſelf. 

| Leviticus, xix. 34. 

Yet man is horn unto trouble, as the ſparks fly upward. Job. 

A triend loveth at all times, and a brother is bern tor adver- 


sy. | Proverbs. 
—— Eith r cf you knights may well deſerve . 
A princeſs bern; and ſich is the you ſerve. Dryden. 
Two riting creſts his royal head adorn ; 
Born from a guy, himſelf to gudhead born, Dryden. 


B O R 
Both muſt alike from heay'n derive their light; 


Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write, Pope. 
For all mankind alike require their grace ; 

All born to want ; a miſerable race ! Pore. 

I was Harn to a good eſtate, although it now turneth to little 

account, Sit. 

Their lands are let to lords, who, never deſigned to be tenants, 


naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a ſubſerviency 
they were not born to. Swift, 
( 3.) Be bloody, bold, and reſolute, laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakeſp. 
I being born of my father's firſt wife, and ſhe of his third, ſhe 
converſes with me rather like a daughter than a ſiſter. Tatler, 
Bo'/:ouGH. / [bonhoe, Saxon. ] 1. It ſignified anciently a 
lurety, or a man bound for others. 2. A town with a 
corporation, 
(1.) A borough, as I here uſe it, and as the old laws ſtil! 
uſe, is not a borouzh town, that is, a franchiſed town; but a 
main pledge of an hundred tree perſons, therefore called a free 
borough, or, as you ſay, francplegium. For berth, in old Sax- 
on, ſignifieth a pledge or ſurety ; and yet it is ſo uſed with us in 
ſome ſpeeches, as Chaucer faith, Sr. John to Borob; that is, for 
aſſurance and warranty. Spenſer, 
(2.) And if a borough chuſe him not un done. Poe. 
Bo, ouch Engliſh, is a cuſtomary deſcent of lands or tene- 
ments, whereby, in all places where this cuſtom holds, 
lands and tenements deſcend to the youngeſt ſon; or, it 
the owner have no iſſue, to his youngeſt brother. Corel, 
Boba RK L. 2. . [it is explained by Junius without etymolo- 
gy.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd ſorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen ſo: 
Howbe I am but rude and borret, 
Yet nearer ways I know. H enſer. 


To BORROW. v. a. [bergen, Dutch; bonzian, Saxon. ] 
1. To take ſomething from another upon credit: oppoſed 
to lend 2. To aſk of another the uſe of ſomething for a 
time. 3. To take ſomething belonging to another. 4. To 


uſe as one's own, though not belonging to one. 
(1.) He borrozred a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, and 


ſwore he would pay him again when he was able. Shakeſp. 
We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Nehemiah. 


(2.) Then he faid, go, bcrrow thee veſſels abroad of all thy 


neighbours, 2 Kings. 
Where darkneſs and ſurprize made conqueſt cheap 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 
And (truck a random blow ! Dryden. 
(3-) A borrow'2 title haſt thou bought too dear; 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? Shateſ-. 


They may borrow ſomething of inſtruction even from their 
paſt guilt. Decay of Piety. 
I was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from whom I have 
borrowed only two months Dryden. 
Theſe verbal figns they ſometimes borrow from others, and 
ſometimes make themielves; as one may obſerve among the new 
names children give to things. Lac le. 
Some perſons of bright parts have narrow remembrance ; for 

having riches of their own, they are not ſolicitous to * 
atts. 

(+.) Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon 

In borryw"d ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun. Dryden. 


Bo'» row. ». / from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 

Vet of your royal preſence [I'll adventure 3 

The borrow of a week. | Sha beſp. 

Bol RW ER. n. . [from borrow.) 1. He that borrows ; he 

that takes money upon truſt : oppoſed to lender. 2. He 
that takes what is another's, and uſes it as his own. 

(1.) His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike 


left I ſhould have proved a young borrower. Sidney. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. Shakefþ. 


Go not my horſe the better, 
I muſt become a borrower of the night 
For a dak hour or twain, 


Shakeſp. 


BOS 


But you invert the cov'nants of her truſt, 
And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, | 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms. Milton. 
(2.) Some ſay, that I am a great borrower ; however, none 

of my creditors have 3 me for it. Po e. 
Bo scAGE. 2. Lbeſcage, Fr.] 1. Wood, or woodlands. 
2 The preſentation of woods. 

(1.) We bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the appearance 
of land; and, the next day, we might plainly diſcern that it 
was a land flat to our fight, and full of boſcage, which made it 
ſhew the more dark. : Bacon. 

(2.) Chearful paintings in feaſting and banqueting rooms; 

aver ſtories in galleries; landikips and boſcage, and ſuch 


wild works, in open terraces, or ſummer-houſes. Wotton. 
Bu'sxY. adj. [bo/que, Fr.] Woody. 
And with each end of thy blue bow do'it crown 
My boſty acres, and my unſhrubb'd down. Shakeſp. 
[ know each lard, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, i 
And every honty bourn from fide to fide. Milton. 
BO'SOM. . /. [borme, borom, Sax.] 1 The embrace 
of the arms holding any thing to the breaſt. 2. The 


breaſt ; the heart. 3. The folds of the dreſs that cover 
the breaſt. 4. Incloſure; compaſs ; embrace. 5. The 
breaſt, as the ſeat of the paſſions. 6. The breaſt, as the 
ſeat of tenderneſs. 7. The breaſt, as the receptacle of 
ſecrets. 8. Any receptacle cloſe or {ecret ; as, the bo/om 
of the earth; the bo/om of the deep. 9. The tender at- 
fections; kindneſs; favour. 10. Inclination ; deſire. 


Not uſed. ; 
(2. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your b]; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes. Shakeſþ. 
(3-) Put now thy hand into thy bm; and he put his hand 
into his boſom : and when he took it out, behold his hand was 
leprous as ſnow. Exodus, iv. 6. 
(4-) Unto laws thus received by a whole church, they which 
live within the ö of that church, mult not think it a matter 
indifferent, either to yield, or not to yield, obedience. Hooker. 
(y.) Anger reſteth in the bc:ſoms of tools. Ecclef. 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife 
For ever be thy 6c/om freed. 
Unfortunate Fallard.! O, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhane ; 
That with 14ix'd tumult in thy % Well d, 
When firſt thou ſaw'ſ thy braveit troops repell'd ! 
Here acting h wear a viſage gay, 


Prior. 


Addiſon. 


And ſtifled groans fi equent the ball and play. Young. 
(6.) Ther Bal was poured out into their mothers . 
am. 
No further ſeek his virtues to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repole, 
The boſom of his father and his God. Gray. 


(7.) If I covered my tranſgreſſion as Adam, by hiding my BorANIcAIL. 


00D. 


miquity in my boſom. 
(9.) Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common boſoms on his fide. 
. To whom the great Creator thus reply d: 
O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chict delight; 
Son of my boſom, Son who art alone 
My word, my witdom, and effectual might. 
(10.)—————— If you can pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that I could wiſh it go, 
You ſliall have your boſom on this wretch. 


Par. Loft. 


fondneſs. 


No more that. thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 
Our Sm intereft ; go, pronounce his death, 
This Antonio, 

Being the boſom-lower of my lord, 
Muſt necds be like my lord. 

Thoſe domeſtick traitors, boſom- t hic ues, 
Whom cuſtom hath call d wives ; the readieſt helps 
To betray the heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. 


Shateſp. 


To Bo'som. 


Shakeſp. 


Shateſp. 
Boz om, in compoſition, implies intimacy ; confidence ; BoTaxo'LoGy. „ / [forardoyia.] 


Shakeſ>. 


Ben. Jobnſ. 


B O T 


He ſent for his boſom-friends, with whom he. moſt confidently 
conlulted, and ſhewed the paper to them ; the contents whereof 
he could not conceive. Clarendon. 

The fourth privilege of friendſhip is that which is here ſpeci- 
fied in the text, a communication of ſecrets. A boſom-ſecret, 
and a boſom-friend, are uſually put together. South. 

She who was a r of her royal miſtreſs, he calls 
an inſolent woman, the worſt of her ſex. Addiſon. 
u. 4. [from the noun.) 1.. To incloſe in 

the boſom. 2. To conceal in privacy. 

410 Boſam up my counſel; 
You'll find it wholeſome. 
I do not think my lifter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipl'd in virtue's book, 
And the 1w@t peace that boſoms goodneſs ever. Milton. 
(2.) The groves, the fountains, and the flow'rs, 
That open now their choiceſt boſom'd ſmells, 
Re ſerv'd for night, and kept for thee in ſtore. Par. Loft. 
Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. 
To happy convents, boſom'a deep in vines, 
Where flumber abbots, purple as their wines. 
Bos ox. 2 [corrupted from Boat,“. 
The barks upon the billows ride, 
The matter will not (tay ; 
The merry boſon from his ſide 
His whiſtle takes, to check and chide 
The ling'ring lad's delay. Dryder.. 
Boss. =. /. [bofſe, Fr.) 1. A ſtuds; an ornament raiſed 

above the reſt of the work ; a ſhining prominence. 2. 

The part riſing in the midft of any thing. 3. A thick 

body of any kind. | 

(1.) What ſignifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, fortune, em- 
broidered furniture, or gaudy boſſes ? L' Eftranze. 
This ivory, intended for the boſſes of a bridle, was laid up for 

a prince, and a woman of Caria or Mæonia dy'd it. Pofe. 

- (2.) He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 

boſſes of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

(3-) A 6% ũ made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on 
the laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar 
at the britches of the tiles. Moxon. 

If a cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is framed M; 
if by the / of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then K. 

Holder. 
Bo'ssAGE. n /. [in architecture.] 1. Any ſtone that has 
a prajecture, and is laid in a place in a building to be 
afterwards carved. 2. Ruſtick work, which conſiſts of 
ſtones, which ſeem to advance beyond the naked of a 
building, by reaſon of indentures or channels left in the 
joinings ; theſe are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and 
called ruſtick quoins. | Builder's Dia. 
Bo'sveEL. n./. A ſpecies of cræaufuot | 
adj. (from Bram, an herb.] Relating to 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


Pot e. 


Bota'nick. J herbs; ſki led in herbs. | 
Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly fol 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, in meta: norphoſing the ſiiters-- 
of Phaeton into poplars. | Adtiſon, 
Bo'tTaN1sT. n. J. [from botany.] One ſkilled in plants; 
one who ſtudies the various ſpecies of plants. 
The uliginous lacteous matter, taken notice of by that di- 
ligent botaniſt, was only a collection of corals. Modu. 


Then ſpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of botaniſt to. number up thr tribes. | Thomſons 
A diſcourſe upon 
!ants, Dit. 


BOTANY. =. / [from foram, an herb.] The ſcience ot 
plants; that part of natural hiſtory which relates to ve- 
getables. 

BOT A'RGO. n. /. {betarga, Span.] A reliſhing ſort of food, 
made of the roes of the mullet fiſn; much uſed on the 


coaſts of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to drink. 
Chambers. 


* 
SO TCII. / [r, pronounced betza, Ital.] 1. A 
ſwelling or eruptive diſcoloration of the ſkin. 2. A part 


in any work ill finithed, ſo as to appear worſe than the 
reſt. 3. An adlcititious, adventitious part clumſily added. 
(1.) Tine, which rots all, and makes bete hes pox, 
And, plodiling on, mult make a calf an ox, 
Hath made a lawyer. 
Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
Ard all his people. 


Donne. 
Milton. 


It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propel - 
led in buils, betches, or ulcers, as 1a the icurvy, would rather 
conduce to health. Hearwey. 

(2.) With him, 

To leave no rubs or bctches in the work, 

F leance, his fun, mult embrace the fate. Shateſh. 

(3.) If both thoſe words are nut notorious betches, I am de- 
ceived, though the French tranflator thinks otherwiſe. Dryden. 

A comma ne'er could claim 

A place in any Britiſh name ; 

Yet, making here a perfect botch, 

Thrufſts your poor vowel from his notch. Sæviſt. 


2% Borch. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To mend or patch 
clothes clumſily. 2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 3. 
To put together unſuitably. or unſkilfully ; to make up of 
unſuitable pieces. 4. To mark with botches. 

(1.) Their coats, from botc hing newly brought, are torn. 
Dryden. 
(2.) To botch up what th' had torn and rent, 
Religion and the govern: ent. 

3. So with me to my houſe, 
And hear thou there, how many fruitleſs pranks 
"This ruthan hath bctch'd up, that thou thereby 
May imile at this. 

Her ſpeech is nothiffs, 
Yet the unſhoped uie of it doth move 
The hcarers to collection; they aim at it, 


Hutibras. 


Shakeſd. 


An Lotch the words up fit to their own thoughts. SH. 
For treaton botch'd in rhime will be thy bane : 
Rhime 13 the rock on which thou art to wreck. Dry./en. 


(.) Young H lus, botch'4 with tains too foul to name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 
Bo'TCutr. n./. {from betch.] A mender of old clothes; 
the ſame to a taylor as a cob bler to a ſhoemaker. 
He was a botcher's prentice m Paris, from whence he was 


whipt tor getting the ſheriff's fool with child. Shakeſp. 
Betchers lett old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church. Hud bras. 


Bo'rciiy. adj. {from berch.] Marked with botches. 
And thule boils did run—fay fo—Did net the general run? 
Were nut that a botchy core ? Shakeſd. 
BoTe. a. /. [bore, Sax. a word now out of ufe.] 1. A 
comp nt tion or amends for a man flain, which is bound 
to another. Coxvel, 2. It was uled for any payment. 
Born. adj. (bara, batpa, Sax.] lhe two; as well the 
one as the other, ETI un & Þ autre, Fr. It is uſed only 
cf two. 
And the next Cav, both morning and afternoon, he was kept 


by our party. Sidney 
Notes and the prophets, Chiitt and his apoſtles, were in their 
times all prezchers of God's truth; ſome by word, ſome by 
writing; teme by both. Hocker. 
Which of them ſhall I take ? 
Beth? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy'd, 
If 52th remain alive. Shakeſt. 
Two lovers cannot ſhare à ſingle bed; 
As therefore 52th are equal in degree, 
The lot of both he left to deſtiny. Dryden. 
A Venus and a Helen have been ſeen, | 
Both perjur'd wives, the goddeſs and the queen. Granwille. 


BorH. cory. [from the adjettive.} As well: it has che con- 
junction and to correſpond with it. 
A great multitude bcth of the Jews and allo of the Greeks 
belicycd. As. 
Pow'r to judge both quick ar dead. Milton. 
Beth the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Stimichon has often made me long, 
To hear, like him, fo ſweet a ſong. 


Dryden. 


80: T 
Bora TOD. adj, CS, .] Having the form of a burch 


of grapes. 
The outſide is thick ſet with botryord effloreſcencies, or ſinall 
knobs, yellow, bluiſh, and purple, all of a ſhining metallick hue, 
Wood u ard. 
Bors. 2. /. [without a fingular.] A ſpecies of ſmall worm; 
in the entrails of horſes; anſwering, perhaps, to the a/. 
carides in human bodies. 
Peale and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the bcts. Shateſ}. 
BOTTLE. . / {6euteille, Fr.) 1. A ſmall veſſel of glais, 
or other matter, with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in, 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a bottle; a quart, 
3. A quantity of hay or grails bundled up. 
I. The thepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shi hejþ. 
Many have a manner, after other mens ſpeech, to ſhake their 
heads. A great officer would ſay, it was as men ſhake a bottle, 
to ſee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 
Then if thy ale in glaſs thou wouldit contine, 
Let thy clean bctt/e be entirely dry. King. 
He threw into the enemy's ſhips earthen bottles filled with 
ſerpents, which put the crew in diſorder. Arb. on Ciins, 
(2.) Sir, you thall ſtay, and take t'other bcitle, Spectatar. 
(3-) Methinks I have a great defire to a bott/e of hay; good 


hay, tweet hay, hath no fellow. Shake)p. 
But I ſhould wither in one day, and paſs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of graſs. Donne. 


To Bo'TTLE. v. a. (from the noun ] lo incloſe in but- 


tles. 
You may have it a moſt excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer, 


When wine is to be bott/ed off, waſh your bottles urmedi- 

ately before you begin: but be ſure not to drain them. St, 

Bor TIE isotten compounded with other words; as, borcle- 
friend, a drinking triend ; bottle- companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bottle-companton, has been 
verfion of his friends. | 

Bu'TTLE-FLOWER. 2. J [cyanns, Lat.] A plant, 
Bo'TTLE>CitEew. 3. J [trom bottle and ſerew ] A ſcrew to 
pull out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottleſcrexv 
in two days, by trying which is hardeſt, the point of the ſcrew, 
or the neck of the bottle. Sue. 

BOTTOM. / (borm, Saxon; bodem, Germ.] 1. 
The loweſt part of any thing 2. The ground under th: 
water. 3. The toundation; the ground-work. 4. A 
dale; a valley; a low ground. 5. The part moſt remot: 
from the view; the deepett parc. 6. Bound; limit. 7. 
The utmoſt extent or protundity of any man's capacity, 
whether deep or ſhallow 8. "ihe lait reſort ; the remot- 
eſt cauſe ; firſt motion, 9g. A ſhip; a veſſel for naviga- 
tion. 10. A chance; an adventure; ſtate of hazard. 
11. A ball of thread wound up together. 12. Borro n 
of a lane. The loweſt end. 13. BortTtOM of Geer. 
The grounds, or dreg.. 

( 2.)—— Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, 

The betta did the top appear. Dryden. 

(3-) On this ſuppoltion my icaſonings proceed, and cannet 
be ected by objections which are far from being buil on the 
ſame bcttgm. Atter bury. 

(4. In the purlieus ſtands a ſheep- cote 

Welt of this place # down in the neighbour bottom. Shale, 

On both the ſhores of that fruitful bottom, are ſtill to be {een 
the marks of ancient edifices. Atdifon on Itaiy. 

Equal convexity could, never be ſeen : the inhabitants of fuc- 
an. earth could have on!y the proſpect of a little circular plain, 
which would appear to h ve an acchvity on all tides ; fo that eve 
ry man would fancy himſelf the loweſt, and that he always 
dwelt and moved in a bottom. Bentley. 

(.) His propoſals and arguments ſhould with freedom bs 
examined to the bttam, that, if there be any miſtake in them, 


the di- 
Addijon, 


no body may be milled by his tation. Locke. 
(6.) But there's no bcttom, none, 
In my voluptuouluels, She l. Hb. 
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(7.) I will fetch off theſe juſtices : I do ſee the bottom of juſtice 
challow: how ſubject we old men are to lying! _ Shakeſþ. 
(s.) He wrote many things which are not publiſhed in his 
name; and was at the bottom of many excellent counſels, in 


ich he did not a a Addiſon. 
- (9.) A bawb = veſſel was he captain of, 
With which, ſuch ſcatchful graple did he make 
With the moit noble bcttom of our fleet. Shakeſp. 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted ; 
Nor to one place. | Shaleſp. 


We have memory, not of one ſhip that ever returned, and 
but of thirteen perſons only, at ſeveral times, that choſe to re- 


turn in our bottoms. Bacon. 
He's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bcttom. Denham. 


He puts to ſea upon his own bottom z holds the ſtern himſelf ; 
and now, if ever, we may expect new diſcoveries. Norris. 
He ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers, 
The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin bottom bears. Dryd. 
(10.) He began to ſay, that himſelf and the prince were too 
much to venture in one bottom. Clarendon. 
We are embarked with them on the ſame bottom, and mult be 
partakers of their happineſs or _ Spectator. 
(11.) This whole argument will be like bottoms o thread, 
cloſe wound up. Bacon. 
Silkworms finiſh their bottoms in about fifteen days. Mort. 
Each Chriſtmas they acoounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. „ Ni. 
7: Bor Tou. v. a. {ſrom the noun.] 1. To build upon; 
to fix upon as a ſupport: with on. 2, To wind upon ſome- 
thing ; to twiſt thread round ſomething. 


(1.) They may have ſomething of obſcurity, as being bottom'd BOU JLLON 


1% on, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hal:. 
Pride has a very ſtrong foundation in the mind; it is bottomed 
upon ſelf-love. ; Collier. 
The grounds u/07 which we bottom our reaſoning, are but a 
part ; ſomething 1s left out, which ſhould go into the — 
oc le. 

Action is ſuppoſed to be bottomed uon principle. 

(2.) Therefore, as you unwind your love fer him, 
Left it ſhould ravel, and be good to none, 
| You mult provide to bottom it on me. Shakeſp. 
To Bo'Trow. v. 2. To reſt upon as its ultimate ſupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propoſition, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obſerve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join - 
ed to that foundation upon which it is erected. Locke. 

Bu'TTOMED. adj. [from bettom.) Having a bottom; it is 
utually compounaed. 

There being prepared a number of flat-bottimed boats, to 
tranſport the land- forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Baco :. 

bo1tToMLESs. adj, from bottom, ) Without a bottom; fa- 
thomleſs. 

Wickedneſs may well be compared to a bottomleſs pit, into 
which it is eaſier to keep one's ſelf from falling, than being 
fallen, to give one's ſelf apy ſtay from falling infinitely. Sz. 

Is not my ſorrow „ having no bottom? 

Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. 

—  — im the Almighty pow'r 
Hurl'd headlong, flaming from thi etherial ſky, 

To bottomleſs perdition. Milton. 
Bo'TTOMRY. 2. /. [in navigation and commerce.] The act 
of borr»wing money on a ſhip's bottom; that is, by en- 
gaging the veſſel for the repayment of it, ſo as that, it 
the ſhip miſcarry, the lender loſes the money advanced ; 
but if it arrives ſafe at the end of the voyage, he is to re. 


Sbaleſp. 


pay the money lent, with a certain premium or intereſt. 


agreed on; and this on pain of forfeiting the ſhip. 


Harris. 


BOUCHET. / [French.} A ſort of pear. 
ud. . /. An inſe& which breeds in malt; called allo a 
 Weewtl, Di#. 
ToBougs. v. . [Zouge, Fr.] To (well out. 
IUGH, 2. /. [bog, Saxon. the g+ is mute.] An arm or 


Bouo nr. 2 /. [trom To Sad. 


Bo'utper V 


Atterbury. To Boul.T. v. a. 
To BOUNCE. ov. x. 


Bo'uxcEeR. 2. / [from bounce. 


BOUND . /. [from Sind. 1. 


B O U 


large ſhoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always 
diltinguiſhed from it. 
A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took a branch of 
the ſame bcugh, and tied it about the place broken. Sidney. 
Their lord and patron loud did him laim, 


And at his feet their laurel bowzhs did throw. Fairy Queen. 
From the bough 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Milton. 
As thedove's flight did guide ZEneas, now 
= thine conduct me to the golden bouzh. Denham. 
nder ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 
They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows. Roſcommon, 


See how, on every bough, the birds expreſs, 
In their ſweet notes, their happiaci+. 


"T'was all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 


Dryden. 


And ſee the boughs with happy burdens bend. Pofc. 
BouGHrT. preter. and participle of To buy; which ſee. 
The chief were theſe who not for empire fought, 
But with their blood their country's ſafety bought. Pope. 


1. Atwiſt; a link; a knot. 
2. A flexure. 


(1. ) His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whole wreathed boughts whenever he unfolds, 


And thick entangled knots adown does flack. Fairy Queen, 
— - Immortal verſe, 
Such as the meeting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out. Milton. 


(.) The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as 
in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto thoſe of a man ; the 
hon ght of the fore · legs not directly backward, but laterally, 
and ſomewhat inward. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
. n. J. French.] Broth ; ſoup; any thing 
made to be . a term uſed in cookery. 

| 7. [In architecture.] Walls built of round 
flints or pebbles, laid in a ſtrong mortar ; uſed where the 
ſea has a beach caſt up, or where there are plenty of flints. 

Build Dias. 
Sce To Bol r. 
[a word formed, ſays Skinner, from 
the ſound.] 1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with great 
force, ſo as to rebound. 2 Toſpring; to make a ſudden 
leap ; a ſudden exploſion. 3. To make a ſudden noiſe, 
4. To boaſt; to bully: a ſenſe only uſed in familiar 
ipeech 5. To be bold, or ftrong. 
(7.) The fright awaken'd Arcite with = ſtart, 

Aguinſt his boſon bounce A his heaving heart. Dryden. 

(2.) High nontenſe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in rea- 
lity, no ſtrength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces, and 


imitates the paſſions of a much nohler liquor. Addiſon. 
They cunce from their neſt, 
No longer will tarry. Sa. 


Out bounce d the maſtiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſt fled. Swrft, 
(J.) Juſt as I was putting out my light, another 5ounces as 


hard as he can knock. . Suit. 
Forſooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtre(s, and your warriour love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded. Shakeſp. 


Bou xv E. = /. [from the verb.] 1. A ſtrong ſudden blow. 


2. A ſudden crack or noiſe. 3 
low language, 
(r.) The bounce burſt ope the door: the ſcornful fair 
Relentleſs look'd. Dryden. 
( 2.) What canoncer begot this luſty blood? 
He ſpea ks plain cannon fire, and ſinoke and baurce ; 


A boalt; a threat: in 


He gives the baitinado with his tongue. Shateſ". 
Iwo hazel-nuts I threw into the flune, 

And to each nut I gave a {weetheart's name 

This wich the loudeſt bounce me fore amaz'd, 

That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz'd. Gay. 


A ocaſter ; a bully ; an 


empty threatener: in colioquial ſpeech 
A limit; a boundary; 
2. A limit by 


that by which any thing is terminatsd. 
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which any excurſion is reſtrained 3 "from To bound, governor made no other reply, than that he was not bound to re. 


v. 1] Alcap; a ſump; a ſpring. 4 HR : the . he would, by God's * 
leap of fomething flying back by the force of the blow. ' : 'endon, 
; (.) Iihmitab.c ocean ! without bow 2 8 | Bou 5 A word of 8 N etymology ] Deſtined ; 
Without dimeniion 3 where length, breadth, and height, intending to come to any Place. 
And tine, ard place are loſt. Milton. His be that care, whom moſt it duth concern, 
Said he; but whether with ſuch haſty flight 
Art thou now bourd ? for well might I diſcern 
Great cauſe, that carri.s thee ſo ſwift and light. Fairy Queen. 
To be bound for a port one defires extremely, and fail to it, 


Thule vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by the natural 

bounds, of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marſh+'s. Temp. 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bounds, 

Swell their dy'd currents with their natives wounds. Dryden. 


— Through all the internal bounds with a fair gale, is very pleaſant. | Temfle, 
Which duning Phle: ethon turrounds, : Willing we fought your ſhares, and hither Hu, 
Sad Orpheus fought his conſort loſt. Pate. ; The port lo long dehir'd, at length we found, Dryden, 
(2.) uh he tet bcunds between their love and me? Bo unDaRY. . J. [from bound. ] Limit ; bound. 
I am their mother, who ſhall bar me from them? Shateſſ. He luffers the confluence and clamours of the people to paſs 
Stronger and fiercer by reſtraint he roars, all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority, 
And knows no bcunds but makes his pow'r his ſhores. Denh. : ; : King Charles, 
Any Hundt made with body, even adamantine walls, are far Senſation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts ; 
trom putting a {top tothe mind, in its progrels in ſpace. Locke, beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
(3. Do but note a wild and wanton herd, able to advance. a : 5 Locke, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, Great part of our fins conſiſt in the irregularities attending 
betching nd be, bello xing, and neighing loud. Shak. the ordinary urſuits of life; ſo that our reformation muſt ap- 
Ine horſes ſtarted with a ſudden boun, pear, by purſuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rog, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. Addiſon. B. UNE. participle paſſive of bind, Not now much in ule, 
Dex'trous he ſcapes the coach with nimble bounds, ; Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
Whilſt ev'ry honeit tongue Stop thief reſounds. Gay. I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you. 
(4-) Theſe inward diſguſts are but the firſt bound of this ball I reſt much bounden to you :\ fare you well. Shale. 
of contention. Decay of Piety. We alſo moſt humbly beſought him to accept of us a, his 
To Bouxnp. v. a. [from the noaun.] 1. To limit; to true ſervants, by as jult a right as ever men on earth were 
terminate. 2. To reſtrain ; to confine. 3. Sometimes been. TEES Re Bacuy., 
with is. To be careful for a proviſion of all neceſſaries for ourſelvcs, 
| and thuſe who depend on us, is a bounden duty. Ro, ere. 


(1.) A lofty tow'r and ſtrong on every ſide, 


With treble walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, Bo'UunNDING-5STONE 


1. J. A ſtone to play with. 


Whoſe fiery flood the burning empi:e bcunds. Dryden. BOUND-STONE. 
(2.) Fake but degree away, a Jam paſt a boy BY 
The bc united waters A ſceptre's but a plu/-thing, and a globe 
Would litt their boſoms higher than the ſhores, | A bigger boundtig-flon?. : Dryden. 
Ant make a top of all this iolid globe. Shakeſp. Bo'unDLtssntss. 1. {from boundles.] Exempiion from 
(3. )———— My mother's blood limits 
Runs on the dexter check, and this ſiniſter God has corrected the boundleſſneſs of his voluptuous deſires, 
Bounds in my fire's. Shakeſv. by ttinting his capacities. South, 


Ta BOUND. v. 2. [bongir, Fr.] 1. To jump; to ſpring; Bou x DIES. adj. | from S. Unlimited; unconnucd ; 
to move forward by leaps. 2. To rebound; to fly back immeaſurable ; illin itable. 


by repercuſſion. Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 

(1.) Torriſmond appear d, Of mercy, if thou didit this deed of death, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er, Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Sale p. 

Leaping and Soundling on the b.llows heads. Dryden. Heav'n has of right all victory deſign'd; 
Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds, Whence boundleſs power dwells in a will confin; d. Dry4. 
Panting with hope, he tries he furrow'd grounds. Po e. Man ſeems as boundleſs in his deſires, as Cod is in his being ; 
When ſudden through the woods a bounding fag and therefore nothing but God himſelf can ſatisfy him. $cuth. 
Rufh'd headlong down, and plung d amidſt the river. Rowe. Though we make duration bou-:dleſs as it is, we cannot ex- 
Warbling to the vary d ſtrain advance tend it beyond all being. God hills eternity, and 1t 1s hard to 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bound:;n-: dance. Pope. find a reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt that he fills immenſity. 
(2.) Mark then a b-unding vaiour in our Engliſh, | Locle. 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 

Breaks out into a ſecond courte of nulchict. Shakeſp. Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky. Po“ e. 
To Bou x D. 2. a. Lo make to bound Bo/uxnTEovs. adj from bounty. Liberal; kind; ge- 


if I might buffet for my love, or bound my horſe for her fa- nerous; munihcent ; benificent : a word uſed chicfly in 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and lit like a jackanapes, poetry for bountifil. 


never off. Shakeſp. Every one 
If love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, According to the git! 4 
Whoſe veins bund richer blood than lady Blanch ? Shak. rampage Jnrkurk. ory ON AR PE Shakeſj 
Bouxp. preterite and participle paſſi ve of bind. Her foul abhorring avarice, 

Nay, faid Pamela, none ſhall take that office from myſelt, Bounteous ; but almoſt bounteous to 2 vice. Dryden. 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney. Bou NT EOUSLY. adv. [from bounteous. ] Liberally ; gene- 
| r e b 1s 8 p rouſly ; largely 

o whom I am ſo intinitely bound.— i / , d good 
Lou ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him; N beſtow'd unenvy'd Pr. d. 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Shat. ny... x | 1 : * 
The centleman is learn'd, a moſt rare ſpeaker, r [from bewnteous.! Munificence ; li 

To nature none more bound. Shakefþ. 2 133 ; 

The biſhops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, were ,, , He filleth all things living with bounteouſneſs. —F/ 1 
bound to keep great numbers of horſemen, which they uſed to Bo UNTIFUL. adj. [from bounty and full.) 1. Liberal; e- 
bring into the field, Kno!les, nerous; munificent. 2. It has F betore the thing 8 ven. 


They ſuinmoned the governor to deliver it to them, or elſe and 70 before the perſon receiving. 
they would not leave one ſtone upon another. To which the (1.) As bountiful as mines of India. Shateſp- 
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If you will be rich, you muſt live frugal ; if you will be E Bov's v. adj. from boxſe.| Drunken. 
J Taylor. 


pular, you muſt be bountiful. 
[ 


With a long legend of romantick things, 


bli ed to return my thanks to many, who, without Which in his cups the bouſy poet ſings. Dry.lew. 
12 the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
_ od, the bountiful author of our being. che, 


ime i 1ve them the ſhare of that 
(2.) Ow king ſpares nothing, to give * g * Dryden. 
Bo UNTIFULLY. adv. {from bountiful.) Liberally ; in 


felicity, of which be is ſo bountiful to 


[tal manner; largely. 
x TY And now * wi is giv'n, 


ſtarv'ling bountifully fed. Donne. 

2 d, that 15 never raineth in Egypt; the river 

buntifully requiting it in its inundation.. Vulg. Err. 

BouNTIFULNESS. . 1. __ bountiful.) The quality of 
ing bountiful ; generoſity. 2 

being hd to all bountifulweſs. 2 Corinthians. 

Bo/UnTIHEAD. ) 2. J [from bounty and head, or hood, See 


rte Hoop.] Goodneſs; virtue. It is now 


wholly out of uſe. 
This goodly frame of temperance, . 
Formerly grounded, and faſt ſettled 


Bo b x TIHOOD., 


On firm foundation of true bow:tthead. Fairy Queen. 


How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 

Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory, and great bountihood. 

| Fairy Queen. 
BOUNTY. 3. [honte, Fr] 1. Generoſity; liberality ; 
munificence, 2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as, 
a preſent from an alms ; being uſed, when perſons, not ab- 
flutely neceſſitous, receive gifts; or when gifts are given 
by great perſons. | : 

(1.) We do not ſo far magnify her exceeding bounty, as to 
athrm, that ſhe bringeth into the world the ſons of men, adorn- 
ed with gorgeous attire. : Hooker. 

If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. Shakeſp. 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That you may'ſ nothing give, that is not thine. Denham. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac'd preferr d, and well deſign d, 


To all their titles. Dryden. 
(2.) Tell a miſer of bownty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, 
and he will not underſtand it. South. 


Her majeſty did not ſee this aſſembly ſo proper to excite cha- 
rity and compaſſion ; though I queſtion not but her royal bounty 
will extend itſelf to them. Addiſon. 
To BO OH. v. 2. [bourgeonner, Fr.] To ſprout; to 

ſuoot into branches; to put forth buds. | 

Long may the dew of heaven diſtil upon them, to make 
them bourgeon and propagate among themſelves, Hobel. 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might bourgeon where another fell! 

Still would I give thee work Dryden. 
bevy. . / [borne, Fr.] 1. A bound; a limit. 2+ [From 

bunn, Sa.] A brook ; a torrent; whence many towns, 


Each bouſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. King. 
BouT. / | botta, Ital. } A turn; as much of an action as 
is performed at one time, without interruption ; a fingle 
part of any action carried on by ſucceſſive intervals. 
The play began: Pas durſt not Coſma chace ; 


But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
—— Ladies, that have your feet i 

Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout. Shakeſh. 
When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Shakeſ,*. 
lf he chance to ſcape this diſmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 

A weaſel ſeized ; 


a bat; the bat begged for life: ſays the wea- 
ſel, I give no quarter to birds: ſays the bat, I am a mouſe ; 


look on my body: fo ſhe got off for that bout. L' Eftrange. 
We'll ſee when 'tis enough, 
Or if it want the nice concluding bout. King. 
BOU'TEFEU. 3. [French.] An incendiary; one who 
kindles feuds and diſcontents. Now diſuſed. 
Animated by a baſe fellow, called John a Chamber, a very 


boutefeu, who bore much tway among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion, 


Bacon. 
Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punith 
the known boutefeus, and open incendiaries. K. Charles. 


Beſides the herd of boutefeus, 
We ſet on work within the houſe. Hudibras. 


Bo'uTisaLe. 2. /. [I ſuppoſe from bouty or booty, and /ale.] 
2 at a cheap rate, as booty or plunder is commonly 
old. 

To ſpeak nothing of the great boutiſale of colleges and chan - 

tries. Sir J. H:yward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The lat words or rhimes of 
a number of verſes given to be filled up. 


To BOW. v. a. [buzen, Sax.] 1. To bend, or inflect. 
It ſounds as row, or how, 2. To bend the body in to- 
ken of reſpe& or ſubmiſſion. 3. To bend, or incline, in 
condeſcenſion. 4 To depreſs ; tocruſh. 

(1.) A threepence bow'd would hire me, 

Old as I am to queen it. Shaleſp. 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, | 

Bow themſelves when he did fing. Shateſp. 
Some boo the vines, which bury'd in the plain, 

Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. Dryden. 

The mind has not been made obedient to diſcipline, when at 

firſt it was moſt tender and moſt caſy to be baww'd. Locke. 


(2.) They came to meet him, and bowed themſelves to the 
ground before him. 2 Kincs. 


Is it to bow down his head as a bulruſh, and to ſpread fack- 
cloth and aſhes under him ? wilt thou call this a faſt, and an ac- 


ſeated near brooks, have names ending in beurn. It is ceptable day to the Lord? Laiab. 
debe ute u either ſenſe; though the ſecond continues = (3-) Letitnot grieve thee to bozo down thine car to the poor 
in the Scottiſh dialect . 
; n (4. — Are you ſo goſpell'd, 
(1.) Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. Shak. To pray for this good man, and for 1 ie, 
That undiſcover d country, from whoſe burn 
ee 1674 6nd Shakeſp Whole —_— hand =_ bow'd you to the grave, 
, ? And beggar'd yours for ever ? Shakeſp. 
a—_ — Falſe, 1 | 
: $4 Now waſting years my former ſtrength confound 
— — E Ne aa that fixes Shakeſp And added woes may bow me to the ground. ; Pote. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, To Bow. v. 1. 1. To bend; to ſuifer flexure, 2. To 
And every boſky bourn from fide 2 Milton. make a reverence. 3. To ſtoop. 4. To fink under preſ- 
(2.) Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring Jove, ſare, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn : (2.) Rather let my head 
7 My little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous bourr. Spenſer. Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
o BOUSE. v. n. LS % , Dutch.] To drink laviſhly ; Save to the God of heav'n, and to my king. Shakeſp. 
to tope. 


As he rode, he ſomewhat ſtill did eat, 


And in hand did bear a bo can 
Of which he ſipt. yk 
Vot. I. 


Fairy Queen. 


This is the great idol to which the world bowws ; to this we 


y our devouteſt homage. Decay of Piety. 
Admir'd, ador'd by all the circling crowd, 


For whereſoe er ſhe ans face, they bow'd. Dryden. 
m 
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( 3.) The peopled bowed down upon their knees, to drink. 
> Judges. 
(4.) Ther ſtoop, they b3ww down together; they could not 
deliver the burden. Iſ.uah, xIvi. 4. 
Bow. u. /. trum the verb. It is pronounced, like the 
verb, as naw, Lat.] An act of reverence or ſubmiſſion, 

by bending the body. 

Some clergy too ſhe wou'd allow, 
Nor quarrcl'd at their awkward bw. Swift, 
Bow. A. pronounced as grow, no, lo, without any re- 
- gard to the .] 1. An inftrument of war, made by 
holding wood or metal bent with a ſtring, which, by its 
ſpring, ſhoots arrows with great force. 2. A rainbow. 
z. Ihe inilrument with which firing inſtruments are 
ſtruck. 4. The doubling of a ſtring in a flip-knot. 
This is perhaps corruptly uſed for bought. 5. A yoke. 
6. Bow of a ſaddle. The bows of a ſaddle are two pieces 
of wood laid archwiſe, to receive the upper part of a 
horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due form, and to keep 
it tight. Farrier Di. 7. Bow of a ſhip. That part 
of her which begins at the loof, and compaſſing ends of 
the ſtern, and ends at the ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. 
If a ſhip hath a broad bow, they call it a bold bow ; if 
a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe hath a lean bew. The 
iece of ordnance that lies in this place, is called the 
3 ; and the anchors that hang here, are called her 
great and little bowers. 8. Bow is alſo a mathematical 
inſtrument, made of wood, formerly uſed by ſeamen in 
taking the ſun's altitude, 9. Bow is likewiſe a beam of 


wood or braſs, with three long ſcrews, that direct a lath Bo'we. 2. /. [from the bow of a ſhip.] Anchors to calle, 


of wood or ſteel to any arch; uſed commonly to draw 


draughts of ſhips, projections of the ſphere, or where- To Bowen. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower; to in- 


ever it is requiſite to draw long arches. Harris. 
(1.) Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, 
and go out to the field, and take me ſome veniſon. Geneſis. 
The white faith of hiſt'ry cannot ſhow, 
That e er the muſket yet could beat the ba. 
_ Alleyne's Henry VII. 
(2.) I do ſet my bow in the cloud, and it ſhall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. 1X. 13. 
(3.) Their inſtruments were various in their kind ; 
Some tor the b, and ſome for breathing wind: 
The fawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noiſy band, 
And the ſoft lute trembling beneath the touching hand 
Dryden's Fables, 
(4.) Make a knot, and let the ſecond knot be with a bow. 
Wiſeman. 
(5.) As the ox hath his bor, fir, the horſe his curb, and the 


faulcon his bells, ſo man hath his deſire. Shaleſp. 
Bow-BEARER. 2. / {from bow and bear.] An under 
ofticer of the foreſt. Coavel. 


BOoW- NEN r. adi. [from bow and Best.] Crooked. 
A ſibyl old, bozv-bent with crooked age, 
That far events full wiſely could preſage. Milton. 
Dow-HAN D. 2. / [from bow and band.] The hand that 
craws the bow. 

Surely he ſhoots wide on the bozv-hand, and very far from the 
mark. Srenſer's Ireland. 

Bow-LEGGED. adj. [from bow and leg.] Having crooked 
legs. 

Bow-sKoT. n. /. [from bewand t.] The ſpace which 
an arrow may pals in its flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a bowr-ſbot off, and made haſte ; 
yet, by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 
ten. Boyle. 

BOWELS. x. [ beraux, Fr.] 1. Inteſtines ; the veſſels 
and orgaus within the bady. 2. The inner parts of any 
thing. 3. The ſcat of pity, or kindneſs. 4. Tender- 
nels; compattion. 5. This word ſeldom has a fingular, 
cxcept in writers of anatomy. 

(1.) He ſinote him therewith in the fifth rib, and ſukd out his 
borvucts, 8 2 Fam. XX. 10. 


BO WER. 2. [from 4oww or branch, or from the verb 75 


Bo'wenry. adj. 


To Bow. 
BOWL. 2. /. [buelin, Welch; which fignifies, according 


a cup, which 1s rather dcep than wide. 


BOWL. =. / [beule, Fr. It is pronoonced as cow, Baul.] 
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(2.) Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
TI. art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
Fry. twelve to ſeventy z and pouring war 
Inte the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 
Like a bold flood appear. 
His ſoldiers ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 
A Talbot! Talbot ! cried out amain, 
And ruth'd into the 69wels of the battle. Sat. 
As he ſaw drops of water diſtilling from the rock, by? 
lowing the veins, he has made himſelf two or three founta ne j 1 
the bowwels of the mountain. Addiſon, 
(3-) His boxwels did yern upon him. Geneſis, 
(4.) He had no other conſideration of money, than for the 
ſupport of his luſtre : and whilſt he could do that, he cared not 
for money; having no bowels in the point of running in debt, 
or borrowing all he could. Clarendon. 


Shakoft, 


bow or bend.) 1. An arbour ; a ſheltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 2. It ſeems to fig. 
nity, in Spenſer, a blow; a ſtroke ; bourrer, Fr. to fal! 
upon. s | 
Fn (1.) But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſæus from his bowwer. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bow”rs 
With loud complaints, they anſwer me in thow'rs, 
Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bow''r of itate, 
Where, circl'd with his peers, Atrides fat. Pot e. 
(2.) His rawbone arms, whoſe mighty brawned bowers 
Were wont to rive ſteel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean conſum'd, and all his vital powers 
Decay'd. Spenſ. Fairy Queen, 


Milton. 
W, aller, 


See Bow. 


cloſe. 


Thou didſt hoe the ſpirit, 

In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh. 

[from bower.] Full of bowers. 
Landſkips how gay the boww'ry o yields, 

Which thought creates, and lavith fancy builds. 
Snatch'd through the verdant maze the hurried eye 

Diftratted wanders : now the boww'ry walk 

Of covert cloſe, where ſcarce a ſpeck of day 

Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted fweeps. Thann. 

See To Bouce. 


Shakeſp. 


Tickell, 


to Junius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups 
anciently were. It is pronounced bele.] 1. A vellel to 
hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diſtinguiſhed tron 
2. The hollow 


part of any thing. 3. A baſin, or fountain. 
(1.)————— Give me a bow! of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shale sb. 
If a piece of iron be faſtened on the fide of a b9xv/ of water, 
a loaditone, in a boat of cork, will make unto it. Broxun. 
The ſacred prieſts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beaſts of life, and in full SE receive 
The ſtreaming blood. 
While the bright Sein, t' exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty crowns the boxvul, 
And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. Fenton to Lord Goruty. 
(2.) If you are allowed a — ſilver ſpoon for the kitchen, 
let half the bowl of it be worn out with continual * 5 
c. 
(3. ) But the main matter is ſo to convey the water, as it never 
ſtay either in the hon or in the ciſtern. Bac. 


Dryden. 


A round maſs, which may be rolled along the ground. 
Like to a bowl upon a fubtile ground, 
I've tumbl'd paſt the throw. Shakeſp. 
How finely doſt thou times and ſeaſons ſpin ! 
And make a twiſt checker'd with night and day ! 
Which ast lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 


As Souls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 


0 


Like him, who would lodge a bozut upon a precipice, either 
my praiſe falls back, or ſtays not on the top, but rowls over. 
| Dryden. 
Men may make a game at bowls in the ſummer, and a game 
at white in the winter. 2 CITES Dennis's Letters. 
Though that piece of odd, which is now a bal, may be 
made ſquare, yet, if roundneſa be taken away, it is no longer a 
Watits's Logick. 
1. To roll as a bowl. 


boxel, 
7. Bowl. v. a. [from the noun.] 
2. To pelt with any thing rolled. | 
(2.) Alas! I had rather be ſet quick i' th earth, ä 

And boævl'd to death with turnips. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Po WwLDE®-STONES. 2. / Lumps or fragments of ſtones or 
marble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water ; whence their name. 
Woodward. 

Bowler, v. /. [from bowl.) He that plays at bowls. 
Bowlix E. ) 2. /. [ſea term.] A rope faſtened to the 
eee middle part of the outſide of a fail ; it is faſ- 


tened in three or four parts of the fail, called the bowling BOX. n. /. (leck, a cheek, Welch.) 


bridle. The uſe of the bowling is to make the ſails ſtand 
ſharp or cloſe to the wind. Harvis. 

BoWLING-GREEN. . /. [from Saul and green.] A level 
piece of ground, kept ſmooth for bowlers, 

A bowl equally poiſed, and thrown upon a plain bozw/ing- 
green, will run neceſſarily in a direct line. Bentley. 

Bowman. n./. [from bow and man.] An archer ; he that 
ſhoots with a bow. 

The whole city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the horſemen and 
bownen. | Jerem. w. 29. 

BowsPRIT. #./. [from the bow of the ſhip. This word 
is generally ſpelt Sprit; which ſee, 

Ts» BOW-SSEN. wv. 4. [probably of the ſame original with 
beuſe, but found in no other paſſage.] To drench ; to 
foak. 

The water fell into a cloſe walled plot ; upon this wall was 
the frantick perſon et, and from thence tumbled headlong in- 
to the pond ; where a ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, un- 
til the patient, by foregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat forgot 
his fury : but if there a ſmall amendment, he was 
6521;ſened again and again, while there remained in him an 
hope of life, for recovery. Carew's Survey of — 

Bo wsTRING. =. /. [from bow and ftring.] 
which the bow is kept bent. 


He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowwſfring, and the little 
hangman dare not ſhoot at him. Shakeſp. 


Sound will be conveyed to the ear, by ſtriking 
/iring, if the horn of 2 bow be held to * ear. 
BOW VER. 2. [from bow.) 1. 

uſes the bow. 2. One whole trade is to make bows. 
(1.) Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. Dryden. 
BOX. „ /. [box, Saxon; bur, Lat.] A tree. The 
leaves are pennated, and evergreen ; it hath male flowers, 
that are produced at remote diſtances from the fruit, on 
the lame tree; the fruit is ſhaped like a porridge-pot, in- 
verted, and 1s divided into — cells, containing two 
iceds in each, which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the 
elalticity of the veſſels. The wood is very uſeful for en- 
gravers, and mathematical inſtrument- makers; being fo 
hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to fink in water. Miller. 
Pox, there are two forts of it; the dwarf box, and a taller 

fort. The dwarf box is very good for borders, and is eaſil 

kept in order, with one clipping in the year. It will inc 
of ſlips ſet in March, or about Bartholomew tide, and will proſ- 
per on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, where 
nothing elſe will grow. Mortimer. 
Box. x. / [box, Sax. buſtle, Germ.) 
wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from che, as the 4% from the greater. It is ſup- 
poſed to have its name from the box wood. 2. The caſe 
ot the mariners compaſs. 


he ftring by 


che ladies are placed. 


To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To Box. u. n. [from the noun,] 


To Box. v. 4. 


Box'sn. =. // [from box.] 


An archer ; one that 


1 A cas made of 70 BOY: ne 3 


maxi 3. The cheſt into which mo- Boy HOob. =. from bey. 
ney given is put. 4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where part of life in which we are boys. 
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(r.) A magnet, though but in an ivory box, will, throug hi 
the bex, ſend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 
S:dney. 


- About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty bc.ces. Shakoſp. 
The hon's head is to open a moit wide voracious gigutii, 
which ſhall take in letters and papers. There will be under it 
a box, of which the key will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive 


ſuch papers az are dropped into it. Steele, 

This caſxet India's glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from younger box. Pose. 
(3.) So many more, to every one was uſed, 

That to give largely to the box refuted. Spenſer. 
(4-) Tis left to you, the boxes and the pit 

Are ſovereign judges of this fort of wit, Dr ; den. 
She glares in balls, front het, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Po; e. 


To incloie in a box. 
Box ' in a chair, the beau impatient ſits, 
While ſpouts run cla:t'ring o'er the root by fits. Sr.. 
A blow on the 
head given with the hand. 
For the box o' th' ear that the 
like a rude prince. Shakeſſ. 
If one ſhould take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the ear with it, the law puniſheth the other. Br ambal:. 
There may happen concuſſions of the brain from a box on the 
ear. Wiſeman's Surzery. 
Olphis, the fitherman, received a box on the car from Theity- 
lis. Adlon, Spectatur. 
To fight with the fiſt. 
The aſs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed themſelves 
a · weary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. L' Eftrange. 
A leopard is like a cat ; he boxes with his forefeet, as a cat 
doth her kitlins. Grew. 
The fighting with a man's ſhadow conſiſts in brandiſhing two 
ſticks, loaden with plugs, of lead ; this gives a man all the 
pleaſure of boxing, without the blows. Spectator. 
He hath had fix duels, and four and twenty boxing matches, 
in defence of his majeſty's title. Sectator. 
To ſtrike with the fiſt. 


1. Made of box. 2. Re- 


prince gave you, he gave it 


ſembling bax. 
(1.) The young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to 
deſign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden. 
As lads and laſſes ſtood around, 
To hew my boxen hautbey ſound. Gay. 
(2.) Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxer huc, 
upon a 60W-= And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Dryden. 


Bacon. BOXER R. 2. / s box.) A man who fights with his fiſt, 
BOY. n. /. [6 , 


Germ. The etymology is not agreed on.] 
1. A male child; not a girl. 2. One in the ſtate of ado- 
leſcence; older than an infant, yet not arrived at puber- 
ty or manhood. 3. A word of contempt for young men, 
as noting their immaturity. 

(1.)The ſtreets of the city ſhall he full of boys and girls playing. 


ech, 


(2.) ——— Speak thou, boy 
Perhaps thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
can our reaſons, Shokeſp. Cariolanus. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy beliey'd. Dryden. 
(3.) Men of worth and parts will not eaſily admit the fanili- 


arity of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke, 
The pale bey ſenator yet tingling ſtands, 
And holds his breeches cloſe with both his hands. Pate. 


[from the noun.] To treat as a boy. 
Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, 
TI th' poſture of a whore. 


Shakeſp. 
The ſtate of a boy; the 
This is perhaps an 
arbitrary word. 
M m 2 


B R A 
If you ſhould look at him, in his hood, throu 


the magni- 
fying end of a perſpective, and, in his manhood, through the 
other, it would be impoſſible to ſpy any diiference ; the ſame 
air, the ſame ſtrut. | Swift. 
Bo'y 154. aj. |trom Jay. ] 1. Belonging to a boy. 2. Child- 

iſh ; tritling. | 
(.) I ran it through, e'en from my boyi/h days, 


To th' very moment that he bade me tell it. Shakeſp. 
(2.) This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyifb troops, 

The king doth ſmile at, and is well prepar'd 

To whipthis dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms. Shakeſp. 


Voung men take up ſome Englith poet for their model, and 
imitate lim, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is boy; and trifling. 2 Duden. 

Bo“ vIsuLY. adv. [from boyiſh.) Childifhly ; triflingly. 

Bo'ytsHxuss. 2. J. [from boyi/ſh.] Childiſhneſs ; trifling 
manner. 

Bo'y15M. . /. [from boy.) Puerility ; childiſhneſs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being ſo near, and 
a thouſand ſuch boyiſms, which Chaucer rejected as below the 
ſubject. Dryden. 

By. An abbreviation of biſhop. 

BRA'BBLE. z. /. { 5rabbelen, Dutch.) A clamorous con- 
teſt ; a ſquabble ; a broil. 

Here in the ftreets, deſperate in ſhame and tate, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Shakeſp. 

To BAA RRLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To clamour ; to con- 
teſt noiſily. 

Br a'nBLER. 2. /. [from brabble.) A clamorous, 
ſome, noily fellow. 

To BRACE. v. a. [enbraſſer, Fr.] 
cloſe with bandages. 2. To intend ; to make tenſe; to 
ſtrain up. : 

(1.) The women of China, by bracing and binding them 
from their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

(2.) The tympanum is not capable of tenſion that way, in 
ſuch a manner as a drum 1s braced. Holder. 

The diminution of the force of the preſſure of the external 
air, in bracing the fibres, muſt create a debility in muſcular mo- 
tion. Arbuthn . on Air. 

Brace. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. Cincture; bandage. 
2. That which holds any thing tight. 3. Brace. [In 
architecture.] Is a piece of timber framed in with be- 
vil joints, uſed to keep the building from ſwerving either 
way. Builder's Dit, 4. Braces. [alea term. ] Ropes 
belonging to ail the yards, except the mizen. They 
have a pendant to the yard arm, two braces to each yard ; 
ani, at the end of the pendant, a block is ſeized, through 
which the rope called the brace is reeved. The braces 
ſerve to ſquare and traverſe the yards. Sea Di. 5. Bra- 
CES of @ ccach. Thick ſtraps of leather on which it 
hangs. 6. Haineſs. 7. Brace. ſin printing.] A crook- 
ed line incloſing a paſſage, which ought tobe taken toge- 
ther, and not ſeparately; as in a triplet. 8. Warlike 
preparation; from racing the armour ; as we lay, gird- 
ed for the battle. Tention ; tightneſs. 

(2.) The little bones of the ear- drum do in ſtraining and re- 
laxing it, as the braces of the war drum do in that. Derham. 

(7.) Charge Venus to command her ſon, 

Wherever elſe lhe lets him rove, 

To ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove 3 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. Prior. 

($.) As it more concerns the Turks than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facilequeltion bear it ; 

For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks th' abilities 

That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. Shakeſp. 

(9.) The moſt frequent cauſe of deafneſs is the laxneſs of the 
tympanum, when it has loſt its brace or tenſion. Holder. 

Brace. 2. /. [of uncertain etymology, probably derived 
from txvo braced together.] 1. A pair; a couple. It is 
not braces, but brace, in the plural. 2, It is uſed gene- 


quarrel- 


rally in converſation as a ſportſman's word, 3. It is applied 
to meu in cont:mpt. 


1. To bind; to tie 


B R A 


(1.) Down from a hill the beaſts that reign in wood 
Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 5 2 
Coallieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Par. L/ 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, ; 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around his chair. 
3 ; Dryden's Fable;. 
(2.) He is faid, this ſummer, to have ſhot with his own 
hands fifty brace of pheaſants. Addiſon. 
(3-) But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 
I here could pluck his highneſs' frown upon you. Shakeſp. 
Bna'CELET. 2. . [bracelet, French.) 1. An ornament 
for the arms. 2. A piece of defenſive armour for the 
arm, 
(1.) Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracclets of gold about his wrilts. Sir J. Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny wriſts 
Ben. Johnſon. 


Bracelets of the fairy twiſts. 
A very ingenious lady uſed to wear, in rings and bracelet;, 
ſtore of thoſe gems. Boyle, 
BN ACER. 2. /. [from brace.) 1. A cincture; a bandage. 
2. A medicine of conſtringent power. 

(1.) When they affect the belly, they may be reſtrained by x 

bracer, without much trouble. Wiſeman. 
Bracn. 2. [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. 
Truth is a dog muſt to kennel ; he muſt be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may ſtand by the fire, and ſtink. SH 
RA'CHIAL. adj. [from brachium, an arm, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the arm. | 
BAACHYWOATUY. 2. /. [Beaxu;, ſhort, and yeagu, to 
write. ] The art or practice cf writing in a ſhurt com- 
pals. 5 

All the certainty of thoſe high pretenders, bating what they 
have of the firſt principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cumſcribed by as ſmall a circle as the creed, when hrachygrah- 
had confined it within the compaſs of a penny. Glan wille. 
Brack. 2. /. [from break.) A breach; a broken part. 

The uw was but weak, and the bracks fair; but the defen- 
dants, by reſolution, ſupplied all the defects. Hazard. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
ſchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and ſhort ends, 
which cannot be ſpun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fur 
coherence thruughout, I ſhall promile myſelf an acquieſcence. 

Dis by. 
BACK ET. 2. /. [a term of carpentry. ] A piece of wood 
fixed for the ſupport of ſomething. 

Let your ſhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two feet 
wide, and edged with a ſmall lath. Mortimcr. 


BRA'CKISH. adj. ¶bract, Dutch. ] Salt; ſomewhat falt : 
it is uſed particularly of the water of the ſea. 
Pits upon the ſea ſhore turn into freſh water, by percolation 
of the ſalt through the ſand : but it is farther noted, after a 
time, the water in ſuch pits will become brackiſh again. Bacon. 
When I had gain'd the brow and top, 
A lake of brackſþ waters on the ground. 


Was all I found. Herbert. 
The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 

Mix'd them with falt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea, 

What other cauſe could this effect produce ? 

The bracki/b tincture through the main diffuſe > Blackmore. 


Bra'cxISHNEss. 2. J [from brackiſh.) Saltneſs in a (mal: 
degree. 


All the artificial ſtrainings, hitherto leave a brack;/bne/5 in ſalt 
water, that makes it unfit · tor animal uſes. Che; ne. 


BRAD, being an initial, ſignifies broad, ſpacious, from the 
Saxon bnad, and the Gothick, braid. Gibjon. 


BRAD. 1. J. A fort of nail to floor. rooms with. They are 
about the ſize of a tenpenny nail, but have not their 
heads made with a ſhoulder over their ſhank, as other 
nails, but are made pretty thick towards the upper en d, 
that the very top may be driven into, and buried in the 
board they nail down; ſo that the tops of theſe brad 
will not catch the thrums of he mops, when the floor 15 
waſhing. | N Moe n. 
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BRAG. v. 3. [braggeren, Dutch. ] 1. To boaſt; to 
diſplay oſtentatiouſly; to tell boaſtful ſtories. 2. It has 
ef before the ching boaſted, 3. Or is uſed, but impro- 


To 


ly. 
Mi 7 ) Thou coward | art thou bragging to the ſtars ? 
Telling the buſhes that thou look ſt for wars, 
And wilt not come? Shakeſp. 
Mark me, with what violence ſhe firſt loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her fantaſtical lies. Shakeſp. 
In bragging out ſome of their private tenets, as if they were 
the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church of England. Sanderſon. 
The rebels were grown fo ſtrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come over and make this the 
rat of war. Clarendon. 
Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as deſperate by all the 
men of art; but there were thoſe that bragged they had an in- 
fallible ointment. Arbuthnct. 
(2.) Knowledge being the only thing whereof we poor old 
men can brag, we cannot make it known but by W 
Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well govern'd youth. 
Ev'ry buly little ſcribler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf, 
And taking ſanctuary in the crowd, 
Braga of his impudence, and ſcorns to mend. Roſcommon. 
(3.) Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag on, 
Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon. Pope. 
Biac. / [from the verb.] 1. A boaſt; a proud expreſ- 


Shakeſ}. 


fion. 2. The thing boaſted. 
(1.) A. kind of conqueſt 
Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag 


Of came, and faw, and overcame. Shakeſp. 
It was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive ſo little 
hurt, upon dealing with the Englith, as Avellaneda made great 
brazs of it, for no greater matter than the waiting upon the Eng- 
I: afar off, Bacon. 
(2.) Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn 
In courts, at feaſts, and high ſolemnities, 
Where moſt may wonder. Milton. 
Baaccapo'cio. x. /. [from brag.) A puffing, ſwelling, 
boalting fellow, 
The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the maſque of 
men of honour ; but theſe brazgadocios are eaſy to be detected. 
L' Eftrange. 
By the plot, you may gueſs much of the characters of the 
perſons; a braggadocio captain, a paraſite, and a lady of plea- 
ſure. Dryden. 
Bia'cGanDISM. mn. , from Grag.) Boaltfulneſs; vain 
oſtentation. 
Braa'cGarT. adj. [from brag.] Boaſtful ; vainly oftenta- 
(10Us. 
Shall I, none's ſlave, of high-born or rais'd men 
Fear frowns ; and my miſtreſs, truth, betray thee | 
Donne. 


To th' huffing, braggart, puft nobility ? 
Baa'GGART. = +, om brag.) A boaſter. 
| ho knows himſelf a braggart, 
Let him fear this; for it will come to pals, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an aſs. Shakeſp. 


— n. /. [from brag.] A boaſter; an oſtentatious 
ellow. 
Such as have had opportunity to ſound theſe braggers tho- 
roughly, by having ſometimes endured the penance of their ſot- 
tik company, have found them, in converſe, empty and inſipid. 


3 South. 
BraclLess. adj. [from drag] Without a boaſt; without 
oſtentation. 

The bruit is, Hector's ſlain, and by Achilles. 
—— If it is fo, brazleſs let it be, 
Great Hector was as good a man as he. Shakeſp. 

B. Av. adv. [from brag.] Finely ; 
bragged. 
- — oy thilk hawthorn ſtud, 
ow vragly it begins to bud, 
And utter his tender head ? 


ſo as it may be 
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Flora now calleth forth each flower, 
And bids make ready Maia's bower. Spenſer, 
To BRAID. v. a. [bnædan, Saxon.) To weave together. 
Cloſe the ſerpent ily, 
Inſinuating, wove with gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Milton. 
Ofier wands, lying looſely, may each of them be eaſily diſſo- 
ciated from the reſt ; but when braided into a baſket, they cohere 


ſtrongly. o/le. 
A ribband did the braided treſſus bind, 
The reſt was looſe, and wanton'd in the wind. Dryden. 
Since in bratide1 gold her foot is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau ſweeps the ground, 
Her ſhoe diſdains the ſtreet. ; | Gay.. 


Brarp. 2. from the verb. A texture; a knot, or com- 
plication of ſomething woven together. 
Liſten where thou art fitting, 
Under the gloſſy, cool, — wave, 
In twiſted braids of lilies knitting 


The looſe train of thy amber · dropping hair. Milton. 
No longer ſhall thy comely traces break 

In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck, 

Or fit behind thy head, an ample round, 

In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. Prior. 


Braid. adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to deceive.) An old 
word, which ſeems to fignily deceitful. 
Since Frenchmen are fo bratd, 


Marry em that will. T'll live and die a maid. 


Shakeſp. 


Ba Als. =. / [Sea term.] Small ropes reeved through 


blocks, which are ſcized on either fide the ties, a little 
off upon the yard; ſo that they come down before the 
ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened at the ſkirt of the fail to 
the crengles. Their uſe is when the {ail is furled acroſs, 
to hail up its bunt, that it may the more readily be taken 
up or let fall. Harris. 

BRAIN. 2. /. [bnæzen, Sax. brzyne, Dutch.) 1. That col- 
lection of veſſels and organs in the head, from which 
ſenſe and motion ariſe, 2. That part in which the under- 
ſtanding is placed ; therefore taken for the underſtanding. 
3. Sometimes the affections : this is not common, nor 
proper, ; 

(1.) The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Ce- 
rebrum 1s that of the brain, which poſſeſſes all the upper 
and fo of the cranium, being ſeparated from the cerebellum 
by the ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, under which the cere- 
bellum is ſituated. The ſubſtance of the brain is diſtinguiſhed 
into outer and inner; the former is called corticalis, cinerea, or 
glanduloſa ; the latter, medullaris, alba, or nervea. Cheſeld:n. 

If I be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my brains ta'en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year's gift. 

Shakeſþ. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

That man proportionably hath the largeſt 5razz, I did, I con- 
feſs, ſomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in 
birds, eſpecially ſuch as having little bodies, have yet large 
cranies, and ſeem to contain much brazr, as ſnipes and wood- 
cocks ; but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown's Vulz. Err. 

(2.) The force they are under is a real force, and that of 
their tate but an imaginary conceived one; the one but in their 
brains, the other on their ſhoulders. Hammond. 

A man is firſt a geometrician in his brain, before he be ſuch 
in his hand. Hale. 

(3.) My fon Edgar ! had he a hand to write this, a heart 
and brain to breed it in? Shakeſ>. 

To BRAIN. v. a. [from the noun.] To daſh out the brains; 
to kill by beating out the brains. 

Why, as I told thee, tis a cuſtom with him i th' afternoon 


to ſleep ; there thou may'ſt brain him. Shakeſp. 
Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be ſhot and braiz'd, without a proceſs, 
To ſtop infection; that's their proper death. Dryen. 
Next ſciz'd two wretches more, and headlong caſt, 
Brain'd on the rock, his ſecong dire repaſt. Pope. 


Brna'tnisH. os [from Lrain.]) Hotheaded : furious; as 


cerebro/us in Latin. 
I 
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Behir de the artis hearing ſomething ſtic, 
[le whips bis rapier out, and crics, a tat! 
And, in his 07 at-t/h apprekention, Kkuls 
ihe unten 1,004 old man. 
PaalxLEsSs. ./. [irom brain.] Silly; thoughtleſs ; wit- 


lets. BRAN =. J [brenna, Ital.] The huſtts of coin ground ; 


Some hui men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
ta pats, that the church is now aſhamed of nothing more than o 


1. d ft. i H: oker. 
F the dull brainlc/s Ajax come ſafe off, 
Wei «i 15 hm ny in VOICES. Shakeſp. 


ne Lramndels triphing, wao, expell'd the town, 
Dammechthe &1t college, and pedantick gown, 
Aw by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 
B ira. „ / {trom brain and pan.] The ſkull con- 
taining th: brains. 
With thote huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head: my brainpan glows. Dryden. 


Bnz'txs1Cx. adj, [trom brain and fck.) Diſeaſed in the BRANCH. 2. /. [branche, French.] 1. The ſhoot of a tree 


underſtanding; addlcheaded ; giddy z thoughtleſs. 
Nor once dejcct the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Cafſandra's mad; her brafich raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shakeſh. 
They were brain/.ck men, who could neither endure the go- 
vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authors 
of their dc: verance. Knolles. 
Baa'ix3ickLyY. adv. [from broin/ice.) Weakly ; headily. 
Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble ſtrength to think 
So reine of things. Shakeſp. 
Baa'itxsr1CKxNEss, . J. [from Grainfict.) Indiſeretion; 
giudinels, 
Bar. 2 % Among jewellers for a rough diamond, Di@, 
B AKE. The pretorite of read. 
He thought it ſufficient to correct the multitude with ſharp 
words, and brake out into this cholerick ſpeech. Knolles. 


ERAKE. 2. /. [of uncertain etymologv.] 1. A thicket of 
bra:nbles, or of thorns. 2. Ir is ſaid originally to mean 
t. | 

f 1.) A dog of this town - uſecd daily to fetch meat, and to 
carry the une unto a blind mattiff, that lay in a brake without 
the town. Carew. 
I; I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon ; let me fay, 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mult go through. » 
In every buſh and brake, where hap may find 
The ſerpent ſleeping. Milton. 
Full little thought of hun the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conce.l'd his flight; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and ſnunning mortal fight. 
Dryden's Fables, 

BRAKE. 2. J. 1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 
2. The handle of a thip's pump. 3. A baker's kneading 
trough. 4. A ſharp bit or ſnaffle for horſes. Dic. A ſmith's 
brake is a machine in which horſes unwilliug to be ſhod, 
are confined during that operation. 


BALL x. ad. [from brave.) Thorny ; prickly ; rough. 
Redeera arts from their rough and bra/y ſeats, where they lie 
hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. Ber. J. 


BRAMBLE. 2. [bnemlar, Saxon, rubus, Lat} 1. The 
blackberry buſh ; the raſpberry buſh, or hindberry. Mz. 
2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly 
ſhrub, | 

(2.) The buſh my bed, the hramble was my bow'r, 
The wontls can witneis many a woful ſore. Spenſer. 
Iris man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants 
witty caving Koh ind on their barks ; hangs odes upon haw- 
thorus, wa Cowics on brAmbles; all, forſboth, deifying the 
name of Roſalind, Shakeſp. 
Con'ert with food, which nature freely bred, 
On vitdings and on Rrewberries they fed: 


Shakeſp, 


Sab. BA urLIx S. 2. J. A bird, called alſo a Djs chend h. 


To BF.ANCH. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To ſpread in 


BRA 


Cornels and þramble berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd ovt a teri}, 


Thy young]! gs, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 
Xo thrutltles thrill the bromble buſh. forſake. Car 
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the refuſe of the ſieve. 
From me do back receive the flow'r of , 
And leave me but the bra. Vl. 
The citizens were driven to great diſtreſs for wont of tune 
bread they made of the coarſeſt 67.47, muulded in che; far 
otherwiſe it would not cleave together. lis gen. 
In the ſifting of fourteen years of power aud fa; ow, tt that 
came out, could not be pure meal, but mult have, n i, a 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age uf r on 
fragility. | tion. 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirſt again with bra. Dryden. 


from one of the main boughs. 2. Any member or part 
of the whole; any diſtinct article : any ſection or ſubdi- 
viſion. 3. Any part that ſhoats out from the reſt. 4. A 
ſmaller river running into, or proceeding from a larger, 
5. Any part of a family deſcending in a collateral line. 
6. The offspring; the deſcendant. 7. The antlers or 
ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 8. The branches of a bridle are 
two pieces of bended iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the 
chains, and the curb, in the interval between the one and 
the other. Farrier's Dick. g. [In architecture.] The 
arches of Gothick vaults ; which arches tranſverſing from 
one angle to another, diagonal wile, torm a croſs between 
the other arches, which make the fides of the ſquare, of 
which the arches are diagonals. Harris, 
(1.) Why grow he branches, when the root is gone? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their fap ? Shakeſ), 
(2.) Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your namcs, 
That his own hand may ſtrike his honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt brauch herein. Sha leſſ. 
The belief of this was of ſpecial importance, to confirm out 
hopes of another life, on which ſo many branches of chriſtian 
piety do immediately depend. Harmon. 
In the ſeveral branches of juſtice and charity, comprehende!! 
in thoſe general rules, of loving our neighbour as ouyſelves, and 
of doing to others as we would have them do to us, there is 
nothing but what is moſt fit and reaſonable, Tallotj9. 
This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, according to 
the nature of the various branches of it. Rog eng. 
(3.) And fix branches ſhall come out of the ſides of it; thiee 
branches of the candleftick out of the one fide, and three bronche:; 


of the candleſtick out of the other fide. Exodus. 
is blood, which diſperſeth itſelf by the branches of veins, 


may be reſembled to waters carried by brooks, Rale:$h. 
(4.) If, from a main river, any branch be ſeparated and divid- 
ed, then, where that branch doth firit bound ito lf with new 
banks, there is that part of the river where the brauch forſaketh 
the main ſtream, called the head of the river. Ralcizh. 
(J.) His father, a younger branch of the ancient ſtock planted 

in Somerſetſhire, took to wife the widow. Care. 
(6.) Great Anthony! Spain's well-beſeeming pride, 
Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings! Cru bau. 


branches. 2. To ſpread into ſeparate and diſtinct parts 
and ſubdiriſions. 3. To ſpeak diffuſively, or with the 
diſtinction of the parts of a diſcourſe. 4. To have horns 
8 into antlers. 

(1. ) They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them ſuch an affection, which cannot chooſe but 
branch now. Shakeſp. 

The cauſe of ſcattering the boughs, is the haſty breaking forth 
of the lap; and therefore thoſe trecs riſe not in a hody of any 
height, but branch near the ground. The cauſe of the pyramis, 
is the keeping in of the ſap, long before it branch, and the 
ſpending of it, whea it beginneth to branch, by equal degrees. 


Bacin. 
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plant it round with ſhade 
Of Jaurel, ever n, and branchirg plain. 
Straight as a line in bgauteous order ſtood, 
Of oaks unthorn a venerable wood; | 
Ficlh was the grats beneath, and ev'ry tree 
At diſtance planted, in a due degree, 
Their branching arms in air, with equal ſpace, 


Milton. 


Ctretch'd to their ne;ghbours with a long embrace. Dryden. 
One tees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. Add. jon. 


(2.) The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appe- 
nines that paſſes through the body of it, branch out, on all tides, 
into ſeveral different diviſions. Addiſon, 

If we would weigh, and in our minds, what it is we are 
conſidering, that would beſt inſtruct us when we ſhould, or 
ſhould not, branch into farther diſtinctions. Lecke. 

(3.) I have known a woman 6braxch out into a long diſſerta- 


the edging of a petticoat. Shefator. 
155 72 ah The ſwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 


7; BAAN CH. v. a. 1. To divide as into branches. 2. To 
adorn with needlework, repreſenting flowers and ſprigs. 
(1.) The ſpirit of things animate are all contirued within 
themſelves, and are branched into canals, as blood is; and the 
ſpirits have not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where 


tue principal ſpirits do reſide. Bacon. 
(2.) In robe of lily white ſhe was array'd, 
That from her ſhoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whereof looſe far behind her ſtray'd, 
Branch'd with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought. Spenſer. 


1. One that ſhoors out 
2. [branchier, Fr.] In falconry, a young 


Pra\'ncHeR. 2. / [from branch. 
into branches. 
hawk. 

(1.) If their child be not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader and brancher, 
like the vine, yet he may yield, with a little longer expectation, 
as uſeful and more ſober fruit than the other. Witton. 

(2.) I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the eires, the 
Lrancher, and the two forts of lentners. Walton. 

Bax xCHINESS. 3. J. [from branchy.] Fulneſs of branches, 


3: a/XCHLESS, adj. [from branch.) 1. Without ſhoots or 
boughs. 2. Without any valuable product; naked. 
(2.) If I loſe mine honour, 
I loſe myſelf ; better I were not yours, 
Than yours fo braxchleſs. Shaleſp. 


Bra NCHY, adj. [from branch.] Full of branches; ſpread- 


ing. 
————— T rees on trees o'crthrown, 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreits groan ; 
Sudden full — on the plain are ſtrow d, 
And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all the various, rude, and un- 
wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once? Watts. 


Bra'nDy-wine. 


K 


(5. Where did his wit on learning fix a 6/a:d, 
And 


rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryer. 


To Brand. v. a. [branden, Daicii.] Jo mark with a brand, 


or note of infamy. 
Have I liv'd thus long a wife, a true one, 
Never vet branded with * 5 


Shakeſh. 
The king was after bran 


4, by Perkin's preclamation, for 


an execrable breaker of the rights of oly church. Bacon. 
Brand not their actions with ſo foul 4 name; 
Pity, at leaſt, what we are forc' to blume. Dryden. 
Ha! dare not for thy lite, I charge thee, dare not 
To õrand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince. Rowe. 
Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addiſon. 


The ſpreader of the pardons anſwered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with herely. Atterbury. 


Bra'npGoose. . /. A kind of wild fowl, leſs than a com- 


mon gooſe, having its breaſt and wings of a dark colour. 
| Di. 


To Bra'xDisH. v. a. [from brand, a ſword.] 1. To wave, 


or ſhake, or flouriſh, as a weapon. 
flouriſh. 


(1.) Brave Macbeth, 
Diſdaining fortune, with his Hrandiſb'd Reel, 


2. Toplaywith; to 


Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. Shakeſp. 
He ſaid, and brard:/hirs at once his blade, 
With eager pace purſu'd the flaming ſhade. Dryden. 
Let me march their leader, not their prince; 
And, at the head of your ren2wn'd Cydonians, 
Brandiſb this ſword. Smith, 


(2.) He, who ſhall employ all the force of his reaſon, only 
in brandiſbing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very little. Lecke. 


BrAa'NDLING. 2. J. The name for a particular worm. 


The dew-worm, which ſome allo call the lob-worm, and the 
brandlins, are the chief. Malie. 


Bra'xpy. x. J. [contrafted from brandewine, or burnt 


wine.) A ſtrong liquor diſtilled from wine. 

If your matter lodgeth at inns, every dram of brandy extra- 
ordinary that you drink, raiſeth his character. Swift's Foot, 
The {ame with randy. 

It has been a common ſaying, A hair of the ſume dog; and 
thought, that brardy-wine is a common relief to ſuch. Hijcwm. 


BRA'NGLE. ». / | uncertainly derived. ] Squabble ; wran- 


gle ; litigious conteſt 

The payment of tythes is ſubjeRt to many frauds, Hang, 
and other difficutlies, not only from papiits and diſſenters, but 
even from thoſe who profeſs themſelves proteſtants. Swift, 


To BrRa'xGLE. v. 2. [from the ncun.] To wrangle ; to 


ſquabble. 
When polite converſing ſhall be improved, company will he 
no longer pettercd with dull ſtory-tellers, nor branglixy di.puters, 
Swift. 


LRAND. =. /. [bnan>, Saxon.] 1. A tick lighted, or fit Bs A'NGLEMENT. 2. . [from Lrangle.) The fame with 


to be lighted in the fire. 
word, in old language. 
made by burning a criminal with a hot iron, to note him 
as infamous ; a ſtigma. 5, Any note of infamy. 
(1.) Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 


2. [brandar, Runick.] A 


And fire us hence. Shakeſp. 
Take it, ſhe ſaid, and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. Dryden. 


If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours they 
have loſt, they ſhall be ſaved; though this is a ſervice of great 
difticulty, and like a hᷣrand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

(2.) They looking back, all the eaſtern fide beheld 

Of paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat ! ; 

Wav'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 

With dreadful faces throny'd, and firy arms. Milton. 

(3.) The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. Granville. 

(4.) Clerks convict ſhould be burned in the hand, both be- 
caule they might taſte of ſome corporal puniſhment, and that 
they might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon. 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of in- 
famy paſſes for a badge of honour, L Ettrange, 


Bra'sixG. adj. [from braſs.) Made of brajs. 


Bra'siER. 2 /. [from broſs.] 


brangle. 


3. A thunderbolt. 4. A mark BAANEK. 2. / Buckwheat, or brank, is a grain very uſcful 


and advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 


BAN NY. adj. from bran.) Having the appearance of 


bran. 

It became ſerpiginous, and was, when I ſaw it, covered with 
white bra-ny ſcales. jeman. 
It is now 
leſs properly written according to the pronunciation 

raxen. 


1. A manufacturer that works 


in braſs. 2. A pan to hold coals, [probably from en- 


fer, Fr.] 
(1.) There is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he ſhould be a 
bh by his face. Shakeſh. 
raſiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, Sc. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. Moxomn. 
(2.) It is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed 
with coals on brafeers. Arbuthng:. 


Buas!'t.} 2. / An American wood, commonly ſuppoſed 
BRAZIL. 


to have been thus denominated, becauſe firſt 


brought from Brafil: though Huet ſhews it had becu 
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known by that name many years before the diſcovery of 
that country ; and the belt fort comes from Fernambuc. 

It is uſed by turners, and takes a good poliſh ; but chiefly 
in dying, though it gives but a ſpurious red. Chambers. 

BRASS. 2. / [bpap, Sax. pres, Welch.] 1. A yellow 
metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calaminaris. 
It is uſed, in popular language, for any kind of metal in 
which copper has a part. 2. Impudence. 


(.) Braſs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 
Mens evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 

We write in water. Shakeſp. 
Let others moid the running mals 

Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs. Dryden. 


Baa's541x1:5s. . from bra. An appearance like brals ; 
ſome quality ot brals. 
BRAO. adj. [from Fraß. ] 
ard as brats. 3. Imvudent. 
(1.) The part in which they lie, is near black, with ſome 


1. Partaking of braſs, 2. 


ſparks of a %% pyrites in it. Woodward. 
(2.) — Loſſes, 
Fnough to preſs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiizration of his ſtate | | 
From brafſy botoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shahkeſp. 


B asT. particip. adj. [rom burft.) Burit; broken. Ob- 
ſolcte. 


There creature never paſt, 
That back returned without heavenly grace, 
But dreadful furics which their chains have braff, . 
And damned ſprights ſent forth to make ill men agaſt. Shen. 
B:ar.n./. its etymology is uncertain ; bnatz, in Saxon, 
fignifie: a blanket ; from which, perhaps, the modern fig- 
nification may have come.] 1. A child, ſo called in con- 
tempt. 2. The progeny ; the offspring. 
(1.) He leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
That thapes man better; and they follow hun, 
Axvainlt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
Than boys purſuing ſummer butterflies. 
This brat is none of mine : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dame, 
Commit them to the fire. 
The fi iends, that got the brats, were —— too; 
In this fad caſe hat could our vermin do? Roſcommon. 
Jupiter ſununoned all the birds and beaſts before him, with 
theic &rats and little ones, to fee which of them had the prettieſt 
children. L*Eftran7e. 
I ſhall live to ſee the inviſible lady, to whom I was obliged, and 
whom I never beheld, ſince ſhe was a brat in hanging - ſleeves. 


Shakeſp. 


Shale. 


Swift. 
I give command to kill or fave, 
Can grant ten thouſand pounds a- year, 
And make a beggar's brat a peer. Sun ft. 


(2.) The two late confpiracies were the brats and offspring of 
two contrary factions. South. 

BY AVA DO A. / [from bravada, Span] A boaſt; a brag. 

— Spun, to make good the bravadeo, 

Names it the Invincible Armado, 

BRAVE. adj. [ brave, Fr.] 1. Courageous ; dating; bold; 
generous ; high-ſpirited. 2. Gallant; having a noble 
mien; lofty ; graceful. 3. Magnificent; grand 4. Ex- 
cellent; noble: it is an indeterminate word, uſed to ex- 
preſs the ſuperabundance ct any valuable quality in men 
or things. 

(1.) An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius believe, that his 
genius, which otherways was brave and confident, was, m the 
preſence of Octavins Cæſar, poor and cowardly, Bacon. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 

(2.) Til prove the prettier fellow of the two, 


Anonymous. 


Walter. 


And wear my dagger with a braver grace. Shakeſh. 
(3.) — Rings put upon his fingers, 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes; 
Would not the beggar then forget himſelt? Shakeſp. 
But wiotoe'er it was nature detign'd 
Firſt a braveplace, and then as brave a mind. Denham, 


B R A 
(4.) Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, 


O heavenly foul, in human ſhape contain'd : 

Old wood inflam'd doth yield the braweft fire, 

When younger doth in ſmoke his virtue ſpend. Sidney. 

If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave commodity 
where wood aboundeth. Bacon. 


If a ſtateſman has not this ſcience, he muſt be ſubject to a 
braver man than himſelf, whoſe province it is to direct all his 
actions to this end. Digby. 

Brave. 2. /. | brave, Fr.] 1. A hector; a man daring 
beyond decency or diſcretion. 2. A boaſt ; a challenge ; 

a defiance. 
(1.) Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not well 


To manage this, the laſt great ſtake. Dryden. 
Morat's too inſolent, too much a brave, 

His courage to his envy is a flave. Dryden. 
(2.) There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace; 


We grant thou canſt outſcold us. 
To BRave. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
lenge ; to ſet at defiance, 
ance of. 
(1.) —— He upbraids Iago, that he made him 


Sbaleſp. 
1. £6 defy ; to chal- 
2. To carry a boaſting appear- 


Brave me upon the watch. Shakeſ". 
My nobles leave me, and my ſtate is brad d, 
Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. Shaieſp. 
The ills of love, not thoſe of fate I fear; 
Theſe I can brave, but thoſe I cannot bear. Dryden. 
Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempett, and the rifing waves. Dryden. 
(2.) Both particular perſons and — are apt enough to 
flatter themſelves, or, at leaſt, to brave that which they believe 
not. Bact. 


B«AVeLy. adv. [from brave.) In a brave manner; cou- 
1 ; gallantly ; ſplendidly, 
artin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bac. 
No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 
The Trojan hero did affright, 


Who bravely twice renew'd the fight. Denham. 
Your valour bravely did th' aſſault ſuſtain, 
And fill'd the motes and ditches with the ſlain. Dryden. 


Bravery. n, /. (from brawve.] 
mity ; generoſity; gallantry. 2. Splendour; magnifi- 
cence. 3. Show; oſtentation. 4. Bravado; boaſt. 

(1.) It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that out of a 
deſire of fame, which we could not be prompted to by a gene- 
rous paſſion for the glory of him that made us. SpeBator. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female ſweetneſs. Ain. 
(2.) Where all the bravery that eye may ſee, 
And all the happineſs that heart deſire, 
Is to be found. | Spe ſur. 
: (3-) Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible of duty than of 
riſing, and ſuch as love buſineſs rather upon conſcience than 
upon bravery. Becon. 

(4.) Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, uf his 
tongue to her diſgrace, which lately had ſung ſonnets of her 
praiſes, Sidney. 

For a bravery upon this occaſion of power, they cron ved 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thoſe that make it a point of bravery, to bid deſi- 
ance to the oracles of divine revelation. LE flranze. 

Baa'vo. . J. [bravo, Ital.] A man who murders for hire. 

For boldneſs, like the brawoes and banditti, is ſeldom em- 
ployed, but upon deſperate ſervices. Gow. of the Ton ut. 

No braves here profeſs the bloody trade, 
Nor 1s the church the murd'rer's refuge made. Gay. 


To BRAWL. v. n. [breuiller, or brauler, Fr.] 1. To quar- 
rel noiſily and indecently. 2. To ſpeak loud and ince- 


cently. 3. To make a noiſe. This is little uſed. 
(J.) She troubled was, alas! that it might be, 


1. Courage; magnan!- 


With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. Staney. 
Here comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice 
Hath often ſtill'd my braxuling diſcontent. Shake. 


How now, Sir John! what, are you brauliag here? 
Does this become your place, your time, your buſineſe 
Shakejp. Hen. IV. 
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Their batt*ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours have bra wl'd down 


The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city, Shakeſp. 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue 
Loquacious, bruwwling, ever in the wrong. Dr) den. 


Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, braww/ng 
unguage, and eſpecially all perſonal ſcandal and ſcurrility, to 


(he meaneſt part of the vulgar world. Watts, 
2.) — His diviſions, as the times do brawl, 
Are in three heads; one pow r againſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower. Shateſp. 


$. As he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that —. along this wood. Shakeſþ. 
BGAWL. 2. J. [from the verb.] Quarrel ; noiſe ; ſcurri- 
li y 

He findeth, that controverſies thereby are made but braxvls ; 
and therefore wiſheth, that, in ſome lawful aſſembly of churches, 


all theſe ſtrifes may be decided. Hooker. 
Never ſince that middle ſummer's ſpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 
But with thy bravls thou hait diſturb'd our ſport. Shakeſp. 


That bonum is an animal, 

Made good with ſtout polemick bras. Hudibras. 
BAW ER . from brawl] A wrangler; a quarrel- 
ſome, noiſy fellow. 

An advocate may incur the cenſure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpoſe to lengthen out the cauſe. Ay/zfe. 
BRAWN. z. J [of uncertain etymology.] 1. The fleſhy 
or muſculous part of the body. 2. The arm, ſo called 
from its being muſculous. 3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. 
4. The fleſh of a boar. 5. A boar. 

(1.) The braum of the arm muſt appear full, ſhadowed on 
one (ile, then ſhew the writt-bone thereof Peacham. 
But moſt their looks on the black monarch bend, 

His riüng muſcles and his hraaun commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 


Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 
(2.) I'll hide my ũlver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither d bran. Shakeſp. 
— — I had purpoſe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy bran. Shakeſp. 


( 3.) The boiſt'rous hands are then of uſe, when I, 
With this directing head, thoſe hands apply; 
Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden. 
(4.) The beſt age for the boar is from two to five years, at 
which time it is beſt to geld him, or ſell him for brawn. 
Mortimer. 
BY _— R. #. from &rawn.) A boar killed for the 
table. 
At Chriſtmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant's table be the ſame; 
Then if you wou ſend up the brawner head, 
Sweet roſemary an.1 bays around it ſpread. King. 
BAA NIx ESS. x. /. [from brawny.] Strength; hard- 
neſs. 
This brawnineſs and inſenſibility of mind, is the beſt armour 
againſt the common evils and accidents of life. Locke. 


BGN x. adj, (from brawn.] Muſculous ; fleſhy ; bulky ; 
of great muſcles and ſtrength. | 

The 5rawwny fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 
In that preſuming confidence was loft. 

The native energ 

Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 
St.rves and deitroys the fruit, is only made 
2 be r 5rany bulk, and for a barren ſhade. 
's BRAY, v. a. [bnacan, Sax. braier, 
grind ſmall. 

i | burſt him; I will bray 
I ones as in a mortar. 


. 2 you would ray Chriſtendom in a mortar, 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Fr.] To pound, or 


Chapman. 
and mould 
R Moe new paſte, there is no poſſibility of a holy war. Bacon. 

„B. Av. v. 2. [ broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.) 1. To make a 


due as an aſs. 2. To make an offenſive, harſh or diſ- 
1 10 noiſe, | 
{ * Wo 4 


To BrazE. v. a. [from ra. 


X 
(1.) Laugh, and they 


Return it louder than an als can ray. Dryden. 
Agad if he ſhould hear the lin roar, he'd cudgel him into wn 
aſs, and to his primitive bra: ing. Con rewe. 
(2.) What, ſhall our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter' d men:? 
Shall 5raying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 


Clamours of hell, be meatures to our pomp ? Shakeſ,”, 
Arms on armour claſhing, bray'4 
Horrible diſcord. Milton. 
Bray. 2. , (from the verb.] 1. Voice of an aſs. 2. 
Harſh found, 
(2.) —— goiſt'rous untun'd drums, 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful hr. Shaleſ 


Bra'Yer. mn. /. [from bray.)] 1 One that brays like an at-. 


2. [With printers; from To bray, or beat.] An inftru- 
ment to temper the ink. 
(1.) Hold! cry'd the queen; a cat-call each ſhall win; 

Equal your merits, equal is your din! 

But that this well-diſputed game may end, 

Sound forth my brayers ! and the welkin rend. Pepe. 
1. To folder with brals. 
2. To harden to impudence. 

(1.) If the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this niceneſs is not ſo abſolutely neceilary, be- 
cauſe that worm is firſt turned up, and bowed into the grooves of 
the ſpindle, and you may try that before it is 5razed in the nut. 

tMbxo1. 

(2.) TI have fo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, that now L 
am bra A to it. hakeſ,'. King Lear. 

If damned cuſtom hath not brarz'4d it fo, 
That it is proof and bulwark again(t ſenſe. Shake). 


BAAZ EN. adj. [from braſs.) 1. Made of braſs. It was 
ancicntly and properly written aq. 2. Proceed ing from 
braſs : a poetical uſe. 3. Impudent. | 

(1.) Get alſo a ſmall pair of brazer eompaſſes, and a tire 
ruler, for taking the diſtance. Peachan. 
A bough his brazex helmet did ſuſtain; 


His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain. Dryden. 
(2.) Trumpeters 5 

With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourin-s. Shakeſh. 


To BRA Z EV. v.n. To be impudent; to bully. 
When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he would talk faucily, 
lye, and brazen it out, as if he kad done nothing aiaits. Arts. 
Bra'zENFACE. 2. %, (from brazen and face.] An impudent 
wench : in low language. 
You do, if you ſuſpect me in any diſhoneſty.— Well ſud, 
brav enſace; hold it out. Shane/p. 
Baa'zENFACED. adj. [from brazenface.] Impudent ; ſhame- 
leſs. 


What a brazenf ced varlct art thou, to deny thou knowet! 


me? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and bear the- 

before the king ? | Shatejp. 
uick-witted, hraenfuc d, with fluent tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diſſembling wrongs. Dry ben. 


Bra'zEnNESS. . /. [from brazen. ] 
braſs. 2. Impudence. 
BAA Zz IE RN. 2. /. See BASE. 
The halfpence and farthings in England, if you ſhou'd (ll 
them to the brafier, you would no? loſe above a pen..y in a 


1. Appearing lik: 


ſhilling. | $i. 
Breach . , [from break ; breche, Fr.] 1. The act ot 
breaking any thing. 2. The ſtate of being broken. 3. * 
gap ina fortification made by a battery. 4. The visa on 


6. i) ? * 
7. Intraction 


of a law or contract. 5. The opening in a chat. 
ference ; quarrel ; ſeparation of kin duct. 
injury, 
(1. This tempeſt 
Dalhi1g the garment of this peace, aboded 


5 


The ſudden breach on't. Sale. 
(2.) O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature. Sha 

(3-) The wall was blown up in two places; by which hren 


the Turks ſeeking to have entered, made bloody fight, Kugler. 
N n 


B X 
Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir'd, 
Slow friends and tors, and in the ſmoke retir'd. Dryden. 
( 4.) That yath would fare contain them greatly, or the breach 
of 1 bang them ta ſhorter vengeance. S'enſer. 
Whit are thole breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
whic' do foilcit all right m a nation to govern ? Bacon. 
Brea. at duty towards our neighbours, ſtill involves in it a 
Þr ea 5 of duty towards God. South. 


Thees of the goſpel are the only ſanding rules of morali- 
ty; and the zg enelties attixed by God to the breach of thoſe laws, 
the on! gn ds that can effectually reſtrain men within the true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Rozers. 


Vine the dead dinger does behind remain. Spenſer. 


(6.) It won have been long before the jealouſies and breaches 
between the Ames, would have been compoſed, Clarenden. 
(.) This breach upon kingly power was without precedent. 
Clarendon. 
BREAD. / [bnevs, Saxon.] 1. Food made of ground 
cn, 2. Fd in general, ſuch as nature requires: to get 
bred, impiice, to get fathcient tor ſupport without luxury. 
3. Support ot lite at large. 
(1.) Mankind have found the means to make grain into bread, 
the lightett and propereſt ali gent for human bodies. Arbuthuet. 
Brea.!, that decayiog man with ſtrength ſupplies, 
And gen'rous ine, winch thoughtful torrow flies. Pope. 
(2.) In the fat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, Geneſis. 
If pretenders were nat ſupported hy the ſimplicity of the in- 
quilitve fools, the trade would not find them bread. L' Eftranze. 
his dovager on whom my tale I found, 
A ümple ſeber life in patience led, 
And had but juſt enough to buy her breaZ. Dryden. 
Wien I ſubmit to ſuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome; 
To tell my country, with my voice, for bread. Phil ibs. 
I neither have been bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, nor to any kind 
of bulinels ; this creates uncaſineſs in my mind, fearing I ſhall 
in time want bread. Spectator. 
( 3.) God is pleaſed to try our patience by the ingratitude of 
thoſe who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up themſelves 


againſt us, King Charles. 
But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 


Br £aD-CHiPPER. . / [from bread and chip.] One that 
chips bread ; a baker's ſervant ; an under butler. 
No abuſe, Hul, on my honour ; no abuſe. Not to diſ- 
praiſe me, and call me pantler, and bread-chipper, and I know 
not what? Shakeſp. 
Batap-Co«r. 2. from bread and corn.) Corn of which 
bread is iaade. 
There was net one drop of beer in the town ; the bread, and 
bread- corn, ſufficed not tor fix days. Hayward. 
When it is 1ipe, they gather it, and, bruiſing it among bread- 
corn, ney put it up intv a veſſel, and keep it as food for their 
llaves. Broome. 
Bzarap-RooM. z./. In a ſhip.] A part of the hold ſepa- 
rated by a bulk head from the reſt, where the bread and 
biſket tor the men ac kept. 
BREAD TH. . / from nad, broad, Saxon,] The meaſure 
of any plain ſup-rficiez from fide to fide. 
There is in Ticigum, a church that hath windows only from 
above: it is in length un hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in 


height near fifty; having a door in the midſt. Bacon. 

The river Canges, according unto later relations, if not in 

length, yet in bre ut, and depth, may excell it. Brown. 
Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt furprize, 

Admire on w hat a 5r«4.71h of earth he lies. Dryden. 

In our Gothick catl1frals, the narrowneſs of the arch m:kes 

it rife in height; the lown«(s opens it in breadth. Acdijon. 


To BREAK. v. a. fret. I brote, or brake ; part. paſſ. broke, 
or broten. [Þneccur, Saxon ] 1 To part by violence. 2. 
To burſt, or open by force. 3. To pierce ; to divide, as 
light divides darkneſs. 4. To deitroy by violence, 5. 
To batter ; to make breaches or gaps in. 6. To cruſh or 


X 


deſtroy the ſtrength of the body. 7. To fink or appal the 
ſpirit, 8. To cruth ; to ſhatter. 9. To weaken mental 
faculties. 10. To tame; to train to obedience ; to erure 
to docility. 11. To make bankrupt. 12. To diſcard . 
to diſmiſs. 13. To crack or open the ſkin, ſo as that the 
blood comes. 14. To make a ſwelling or impoſthume 
open. 15. To violate a contract or promiſe, 16. To in- 
frin:e a law. 17. To ſtop ; to make ceaſe 18. To in. 
tercept. 19. To interrupt. 20. Lo ſeparate company. 
21. To diſſolve any union. 22. To reform: with 5;# 
23. Toopen ſomething new ; to propound ſomething by 
an overture ; as it a ſeal were opened. 24. To break the 
back. lo o ſtrain or diflocate the vertebræ with too he::1 
burdens. 25. Jo break the back. "To diſable one's for. 
tune. 26. To read a deer. To cut it up at table, 2 
To break faſt. To eat the firſt time in the day, 28. 7; 
break ground. To plow. 29. To break ground, To open 
trenches. 30. To break the heart. To deſtroy with grief. 
31. To break a jeſt. To utter a jeſt unexpetted. 32. 75 
break the neck. To lux, or put out the neck joints. zz. 
To break offi Jo put a ſudden ſtop ; to interrupt. 34. 
To break off. To preclude by ſome obſtacle ſuddenly in. 
terpoſed. 35. To break up. To diſſolve ; to put a ſudden 
end to. 36. To break up. To open; to lay open. z. 
To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 38. To break 1 
the wheel. To puniſh by ſtretching a criminal upon the 
wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 39. Toe break 
awind, To give vent to wind in the body. 

(r.) When I brake the five loaves among five thouſand, how 


many baſkets of fragments took ye up? Mark. 
Let us brea# their bands aſunder, and caſt away their cord; 
from us. Pſalms. 
A bruiſed reed ſhall he not break. Iſaiah, 
See, ſaid the fire; how ſoon tis done; 
The ſticks he then broke one by one: 
So ſtrong you'll be in friendſhip ty d; 
So quickly broke, if you divide. Sit, 
(2.) O could we break our way by force. Milt. 


Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the earth were broke open, 
or clove aſunder. Burnet's Ther y, 
Into my hand he forc'd the — — gold, 
While I with modeſt ſtruggling broke his hold. Gay. 
(3.) By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapour, he lay ſtretch'd along. Dr p.ten. 
(4.) This is the fabrick, which, when God breateth down, 
none can build up again. Burnet's Thecry. 
(5.) I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were &roken than theſe boys, 
And writ as little beard. Sate. 
(6. ———— O father abbot 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. | Skaejp. 
The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him ; as that diſhoneſt victory 
At Chzronea, fatal to liberty, f 
Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Milton. 
Have not {ome of his vices weaken'd his body, and brate his 
health? have not others diſſipated his eſtate, and reduced him to 
want ? Tulotſon. 
(7.) The defeat of that day was much greater than it then ap- 
peared to be; and it even 5roke the heart of his army. Clarend. 
I' brave her to her face; 
III give my anger its free courſe againſt her: 1 
Tau thalt fc, Phoenix, how I'll breat her pride. Philip. 
(8.) Your hopes without are vaniſh d into fmoke ; 
Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryden. 


(9. Oppreſt nature ileeps : 
T his ro{ night yet have bulu'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which, t conveniency will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure, Shakeſ>. 
If any dabbler in 2etry dates venture upon the experiment, 


he will only breat his brains. Felton. 


(10.) Whac Hats it to break a colt, and to. Jet him ſtraight 
run loole at random ? Senſer. 


B R E 


thou canꝰſt not brea# her to the lute. 


Why, then 
: Shakeſp. 


— Vn. no; for the hath broke the lute to me. 
Sc tet betore he's broke, he'll bear 
Too gent a Romach patiently to feel 
The Hallig whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. 
That hot-mouth'd benſt that bears againſt the curb, 


May. 


Hurd to be hen even by lawful kings. Dryden. 
No ſports but hat belong to war they know, 

To hreak the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 

Virtues like theſe, 

Make human nature thine, reform the ſoul, 

And breck cur fierce barbarians into men. Addiſon. 
Kehold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 

With how much care he forms himſelt to glory, 

And breaks the nerceneſs of his native temper. Addiſon. 


(11.) The king's grown bankrupt, like a beten man. 
Shakeſ;. 
For this few know themſelves : for merchants broke, 
View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. Davies. 
With arts like theſe, rich Matho, when he ſpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 
A command or call to be liberal, all of a ſudden impovcriſhes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and ſhuts up every private man's 
exchequer. South. 
(12.) I fee a great officer broken. Swift. 
(13. She could have run and waddled all about, even the day 
before ſhe broke her brow 5; and then my huſband took up the 
child. Shale ſp. 
Weak ſoul ! and blindly to deſtruction led: 
She break her heart! he'll ſooner break your head. Dryden. 


(15.) Lovers break not hours, 

Unleſs it be to come before their time. Shakeſp. 
Pardon ti is fault, and, by my ſoul I ſwear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. Shakeſp. 
Did not our worthies of the houſe, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? Hudibras. 
(16.) Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 

Ot nature, pleading in his childrens cauſe. Dryden. 


(17.) Break their talk, miſtreſs Quickly; my kinſman ſhall 
ipeak for himſelf. Shakeſp. 
(18.) Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as 
if the firſt fall be broken, by means of a ſop, or otherwiſe, it 
ſtayeth above. Bacon. 
Think not my ſenſe of virtue is fo fmall ; 
II rather leap down firſt, and break your fall. 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort, and looks about for ſome kind ſhrub, - 
To break his dreadful fall. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break, 
Then from her roty lips began to ſpeak. 
(19.) Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chooſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
The father was ſo moved, that he could only command his 
voice, broke with fighs and ſobbings, fo far as to bid her proceed. 
Addiſon. 
The poor ſhade ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not break 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


His painful filence, till the mortal ſpeak. Tickell. 
Sometimes in broken words he ſigh d his care, 
Look'd pale, and trembled when he view'd the fair. Gay. 


(20.) Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with that vehemence, 
that they were forced to break company ? Atterbury. 
(21.) It is great folly, as well as injuſtice, to break off to 
noble a relation. Collier. 
(22.) The French were not quite broken of it, until ſome 
ume after they became chriſtians. Grew. 
(23.) When any new thing ſhall be propounded, no counſellor 
ſhould ſuddenly deliver any poſitive opinion, but only hear it, 
and, at the moſt, but to break it, at firſt, that it may be the bet- 
*r underſtood at the next meeting. Bacon. 
I, who much deſir'd to know 
Of whence the was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur d humbly thus to ſpeak. 
(24.) I'd rather crack my ſine ws, break my back, 
an you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo. 
AS) — O many, 
ae broke their backs, with laying manors on em, 
For this great journey, 


Dryden. 
Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


0 BREAK. v. . 1. To part in two. 


1 


(28.) When the price of corn falleth, men generally give 
over ſurplus tillage, and break no more greuud than wall ferve to 


ſupply their own turn. Cares. 
1 he huſbandman muſt firſt break the land, before it be made 


capable of good ſeed, Dawes. 
(30.) Good my lord, enter here. 
wes Will't break my heart? 
I'd rather break mine 0211. Shakef'. 
Should not all relations bear a part ? 
It were enough to brea' a finvie heart. Dryden. 


(32.) I had as lief thou didſt breat his neck, as his fingers. 


Male,. 
(34) To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the foul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addiſ.n. 
(35.) Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find; 
He 6r-aks up houſe, turns out of doors luis mind. Herbert. 


He threatened, that the tradeſmen would beat out his tc-th, 

if he did not retire, and break wp the meeting. Arhuthuct, 
(36.) Shells being lodged amongſt mineral matter, when this 
comes to be broke up, it exhibits impreſſions of the ſhells. Noc. 
(37-) After taking the ſtrong city of Belgride, Solyman re- 
turning to Conſtantinople, broke up his army, and there lay stil! 
the whole year following. Knc!les. 
2. Te burt. 3. To 

ſpread by daſhing, as waves on a rock. 4. To break as a 
ſwelling ; to open, and diſcharge matter. 5. To open 
as the morning. 6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. 7. To 
become bankrupt. 8. To decline in health and ſtrength. 
9. To iſſue out with veh mence. 10 To make way 
with ſome kind of ſuddenneſs, impetuoſity, or violence. 
11. To come to an explanation. 12. To fall out ; to be 
friends no longer. 13. To break from To go away with 
ſome vehemence. 14. To break in. To enter unexpect- 
edly, without proper preparation. 15. To break logje To 
eſcape from captivity. 16. To break looſe. To ſhake off 
reſtraint. 17. To break of. To deiilt ſuddenly. 18. To 
break off from. To part from with violence. 19. To brea# 


out. To diſcover itſelf in ſudden effects. 20. To break 
out. To have eruptions from the body, as puſtules or 
ſores. 21. To break out. To become diſſolute. 22. T» 


break up. To ceale ; to intermit. 23. To break up. To 
diſſolve itſelf. 24. To break up. To begin holidays; 0 
be diſmiſſed from buſineſs. 25. To break =vith. To 
part friendſhip with any. 26. It 1+ to be obſerved of this 
extenſive and perplexed verb. that in all its ſigniſications, 
whether af:ive or neutral, it has ſome reference to its pri- 
mitive meaning, by implying either detriment, fudden- 
neſs, violence, or ſeparation. It is uſed often with addi- 
tional particles, up, out, in, , forth, to mocity its fig- 
nifcation. 

(1.) Give ſorrow words, the grief that does not ſpeak, 

Whiſpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break. a. 
(2.) The clouds are ſtill above; and, while I ſpeak, 


A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryden. 
The Roman camp | 
Hangs o'er us black and threatning, like a ftorm 
Juſt breaking on our heads. Dryden. 
(J.) At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, 
Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden, 


He could compare the confuſion of a multitude to that tumult 
in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its crowd of 
iſlands, | Pate. 

(4.) Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery, breaiing fume few 
days after, was diſcovered to be an apoſteme. lar. 

Aſk one who hath ſubdued his natural rage, hon he Ekes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lef; happy 
than the eaſe of a broken impoſtunie, as the painful gathering 
and filling of it. Deeay of Picly. 

(5.) The day breaks not, it 1s my heart, 

Becauſe that I and you mult part. 

Stay, or elſe my joys will die, 

And periſh in their infancy, Donne. 

When a man thinks of anv thing in the darkneſs of the night, 
whatever deep impreſſions it may make in his mind, they are apt 
to vaniſh as the day &reats about him. AA. l rh. 

(6. — —— er; man, 
n 2 


3 


Atter the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 

„ thing mird; and, not conſulting, 4% ole 

Ito a general prophecy. ; Shatcfþ. 

>.) 1 <4 mean, indeed, to pay you with this; which, if, 
le an ih venture, it come unluckily home, I breas, and you, 
my gentle creditors, loſe. SH. 

He that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes breat, and 
come to poverty. 

Cutler feu tenants heat, and houſes fall, 


ler very want he could not build a wall. Pote. 
(F.) Yet thus, mcthinks, I hear them ſpeak ; 

Set oa the dean be, ins to breat : z 

Poor gentleman! he droo s apace. Swwft. 


o.) Whoſe wounds, yct f.:{h, with bloody hands he ſtrook, 
While from his breaſt the dreadful accents & ce. Pc; e. 
10.) Calamities may be nearelt at hand, and readieſt to break 

in fudderly upon us, which we, in regard of times or circum- 
Hances, may nnagine to he fartheſt off. Hooker. 
ine three mighty men broke through the hoſt of the Philiſtines. 

2 Samuel. 

The came into Judah, and brake into it. 2 Chron. 
Or who ihut up the ſea within doors, when it brake forth, as 


i it han! ined out of the womb ? Job. 
This, this is he; ſoftly awhile, 
Let us not break in upon him. Milton. 


He reſolved, that Balfour ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavour to 
br. a\ through with his whole body of horſe. Clarendon. 
When the channel of a river is overcharged with water, more 
than it can deliver, it neceſſarily breaks over the banks, to make 


ittelf room. Hale. 
Sometimes his anger breaks through all diſguiſes, 
And tpares not g.ds nor men. Denham. 


Till through thoſe clouds the fun of knowledge brake, 
And Europe trem her lethargy did wake. Denham. 
'O ! could'ſ thou break through fate's ſevere decree, 


A new Marcellus ſhould ariſe in thee. Dryden. 
At length I've acted my levereſt part; 

feel the woman breakins in upon me, 

And meit about my heart, my tears will flow. Addiſon. 
How docs the luſtre of our father's actions, | 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 

Bre kh out, and burn with more triumphant blaze! Addiſon. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 

On my departing foul. Addiſon, 


There are ſome, who, ſtruck with the uſefulneſs of theſe cha- 
rities, break through all the difficulties and obſtructions that now 
lie in the way towards advancing them. Atterbury. 

Almighty pow'r, by whoſe moſt wiſe command, 

Helplets, Roles, uncertain here I ſtand ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyſelf away, 


Or break into my foul with perfect day Arbuthnot. 
Sce heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Pope. 


I muſt pay her the laſt duty of friendſhip, wherever ſhe is, 
though I break through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Sxvyyjt. 

(11.) But perceiving this 


thought fit to break with him thereof. Sidney. 
Stay with me a while; 
T am to break with thee of ſome affairs, 
That touch me near. Sbaleſp. 


Break with them, gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of thcir hutbands 
Into the plot, as can. 


(12.) Be not afraid to break 
Wich murd'rers, and traitors, for the laving 
A lite ſo near and neceſſary to you, 
As is your country's. Ben. Johnſon. 
To break upon the ſcore of danger or expence, is to be mean 


Ben. TJchnſon. 


and narow-fpirited, Collier. 
— Sighing, he ſays, we mut certainly brcak, 
And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to tpeak. Prior. 
(13.) How didit thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 
Thou who could'ſt break from Laura's arins ? Rojcommon. 


Thus 1adiant um the circling croud he broke ; 
And thus with manly modeſty he (poke. Dryden. 


This cuſtom makes bigots and ſcepticks; and thoſe that e 
from it, are in danger ot hereſy, Locke. 


Bacon. 


:at alteration in his friend, he 
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(14.) The doCtor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a 
magiſtcrial air, breaks in upon converſation, and drives don all 
before him. Adlliſon. 

( 15.) Who would not, finding way, break loſe from hell 

And boldly venture to whatever place, : 

Fartheſt trom pain? AL ton. 

(16.) If we deal falſely in covenant with God, and break 
lacje from all our engagenients to hun, we releale God from all 
the promiſes he has made to us. Tulotjon, 

(17.) Do not peremptorily break off, in any buſineſs, in a fit 
of anger; hut howloever you ſhew bitterneſs, do not act any 
thing that is not revocable. Bacon, 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable victory 
was won by the Chriſtians at Lepanto, being then hearing of 
caufes in conſiſtory, broke off ſuddenly, and taid to thoſe about 
him, It is now more time we ſhould give thanks to God. Bac. 

When you begin to coniider, whether you may ſafely take one 
draught more, let that be accounted a ſigu late enough to break 
of. Taylor. 

( 18.) I muſt from this enchanting queen break of. Sha 


(19. Let not one ſpark of filthy luſtful fire 
Break cut, that may her ſacred peace moleſt. Shen/er, 
They {mother and keep down the flame of the miſchief, to as 
it may not break out in their time of government ; what comes 
afterwards, they care not. S'enjer, 
Such a deal of wonder is broken cut within this hout, that 
ballad -makers cannot be able to expreſs it. Shakeſp. 
As fire breaks out of flint by percutſion, ſo wiſdom and truth 


iſſueth out by the agitation of argument. Howel. 
Fully ripe, his ſwelling fate breaks out, 
And hurries hin, to mighty miſchiefs on. Dryden. 
All turn'd their ſides, and to each other ſpoke ; 
I faw their words brea# out in fire and H ke. Dryden. 


Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 

Still with a greater blaze ſhe ſhone, 

And her bright toul broke out on cv'ry fide. 

There can be no greater labour, than to be always diſſembling ; 
there being ſo many ways by which a ſmothered truth is apt to 
blaze, and break out. South. 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in 
the ordinary circumſtances of life. Addijon. 

A violent fever broke out in the place, which fwept away great 
multitudes, _ Add:ſon. 


(21.) He broke not cut into his great exceſſes, while he was 
reſtrained by the councils and authority of Seneca. Or, 
(22.) It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when 
the river firſt riſeth, great plagues in Cairo uſe ſuddenly to breat 
uf, Bacon's Nat. Hut 
(23.) Theſe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared 
their underſtanding, by the light of expericace, will ſcatter and 
break u, like miſt. Bacon. 
The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moiſture, and 
verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in nothing more viſible 
than the ſudden diſcharge or vanithing of a little cloud of breath, 
or vapour, from glaſs, or any polilhed body; for the miſtinets 
ſcattereth, and breaketh up ſuddenly. Bacon. 
But, ere he came near it, the pillar and croſs of light brate up 
and caſt itſelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many ſtars. 
Bacon. 
What we obtain by converſation, is oftentimes loſt again, as 
ſoon as the company breaks wp, or, at leaſt, when the day va- 
nithes. Watts. 
(24. )—— Our army is diſpers'd already; 
Like youthful ſteers unyok'd, they took their courſe 
Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth : or, like a ſcho..1 ee uf, 
Each hurries tow'rds his home and ſporting-place. 
(25.) There is a ſlave whon we have put in priſon, 
Reports, the Volicians, with two ſeveral powers, 
Are entered into the Roman territories. 
— Go ſee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be, 
The Volſcians dare break ævitb us. Shakeſr. 
Can there be any thing cf friendſhip in ſnares, hovks, aud 
trans? Whoſoever breaks with his friend upon luch terms, 
h1s enough to warrant him in to doing, both before Cod and 
man. South. 


Shateſp. 


Invent ſome apt pretence, 


To break with Bertran. Dryden. 


B R E 


PerAE. 1. / "from the verb.] 1. State of being bioken; 
opening. 2. A pauſe; an interruption, 3. A hne 
dawn, n ting tha: the ſenſe is ſuſpended. : 

(1) From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the 


carnon never ct aſed. Knclles. 
For now, and fince firſt breat of day, the fiend, : 
Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come. Mi / tan. 


They muft be drawn from far, and without breaks, to avoid 
the multiplicity of lines. | 5 0 Drden. 
The ficht of it would be quite loſt, did it not ſometimes diſ- 
cover itſelf through the breaks and openings of the woods that 
grow about it. | : Adiliſuu. 
a All modern traſh is 
Set torth with num'rous breaks and daſhes. Swift. 
Bex/aker 2. ſ. (from Greak.] 1. He that breaks any 
thing. 2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks : a term 
of navigation. | 
(:.) Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. Shakeſ). 
If the churches were not employed to be places to hear God's 
law, there would be need of them, to be priſons for the breakers 
of the laws of men. South. 
Tr Bat'axFaST- v. . [from break and faſt.) To eat the 
firſt meal in the day. 
As ſoon as Phœbus's rays inſpect us, 
Firft, Sir, I read, and then I bre. Prior. 
ParlakFaST. 2. , [from the verb.] 1. The firſt meal in 
the day. 2. The — eaten at the firſt meal. 3. A 
meal, or food in general. 
(1.) The duke was at breakfaſt, the laſt of his repaſts in this 
world. Wotton. 
(2.) Hope is a good breakfaſt, but it is a bad ſupper. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beſt breakfaft for 
my young maſter. Locke. 
(3.) Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a hre, to the beaſt. Shakeſþ. 
I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply. Dryden. 
Bai akNECK. 2. J [from break and neck.) A fall in which 
the neck is broken ; a ſteep place endangering the neck. 
I mult 
Forſake the court; to do't or no, is certain 
To me a breakhnech. Shakeſp. 
Brr'akPioMIse. . [from break and promiſe.] One that 
makes a practice of breaking his promiſe. 
I will think you the moſt atheiſtical break'romiſe, and the moſt 
hollow lover. Shakef. 
Bae akvow. x / [from break and wow.] He that practiſ- 
eth the breach of vows. 
That daily breakworv, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. Shak. 
UREAM. . / [brame, Fr. cyprinus latus.| Ihe name of 
2 fiſh. "lhe bream being at full growth, is a large fiſh ; 
de will breed both in rivers and ponds, but loves belt to 
live in ponds, He is, by Gæſner, taken to be more ele- 
gant than wholeſome, He is long in gr.,wing, but breeds 
cxc:ecingly in water that pleaſes him, and in many ponds, 
0 fait as to overſtock them, and ftarve the other fiſh. 
te is very broad, with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet in 
excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a narrow ſuck- 
ing mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a lozing Lone, to help 
his grinders. The male is obſerved to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or ſpawn. 
| Walton's Angler. 
A broad bream, to pleaſe ſome curious taſte, 
While yet olive, boiling water caſt, 
Vex'd with un oed heat, boils, flings about. 
DREAST, . J. | Pperpe. Sax.) 1. 
the human body, between ih neck-and the belly. 2. 
e dogs or teats of women which contain the milk. 3 
Breaſt was anciently taken for the power of finging. 4. 
he part of a breaft that is under the neck, between the 
_ 5. The diſpaſitien of the mind. 6. The heart; 
© conſcience, 7. The ſcat of the ratlions. 


Walter. 


To BREAST. v. a. 


he middle part of BRCATH. 2. ſbnave, Saxon 


BX E 


(1. ) No, traytreſs, angry love replies, 

She's hid fo:newhere about thy breaft, 
A place nor God nor man denies, 

For Venus dove the proper neſt. Prior. 

(.) They pluck the fatherleſs from the breaſt. Job, 2. xxiv. g. 
( 3-) The better breaf, 

The lefler refit. Tu ſſe of Singing Boys. 
(5-) I not by wants, or fears, or age oppreſt, 

Stem the wild torrent with a dauntleſs breaſt. Di ydex. 
(6.) Needleſs was written law. where none oppreſt ; 

The law of man was written in his breaſt, Dryden Ovid. 
(7.) ———— Margarita fir. policts'd, 


If I remember wel', my breaft. Corvey. 
Each in his breaft the ſecret ſorrow kept, 
And thought it fate to laugh, though Cælar wept. Rowe, 


[from the noun. 

to oppoſe breaſt to breaſt. 

The threaden fails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, 

Breafting the lofty ſurge. Shakeſ». Hen. V. 
——— T he hardy Swiſs 

Breafis the keen air, and carols as he goes. 


to mect in front; 


Goldſnath. 


Bae'asTBONE = /, [from breaſt and bone.] The bone 


of the breaſt ; the ſternum. 


T he belly ſhall be eminent by ſhadowing the flank, and un- 
der the breaftbone. Peacham. 


Brt'asTCASKET. 2. [from breaſt and caſtet.] With ma- 


riners. The largeſt and longeſt caſkets, which are a ſort 
of ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 


Bae'asSTFAST. 2. . [from breaft and fa/#.} In a ſhip. A 


rope faſtened to ſome part of her forward on, to hold her 
head to a warp, or the like. Harris. 


Bar'aSTHIGH. adj. [from breaſt and high.) Up to the 


breaſt. 
The river itſelf gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe was ſtraight 


breafthih. Sidney. 
Lay madam Parilet baſking in the ſun, | 

Breafjtki:h in ſand. Dry.l. F:b. 

Bae'asTHOOKS. A / [from Sreaſt and hook.) With ſhip- 


wrights Tbe compalling timbers bet:re, that help to 
ſtreng:hen the ſtem, and all the forepart of the ſhip. 


arris. 


BAEASTKNOT. 2. . [from breaft and knot.) A knot or 


bunch of ribbands worn by women on the breaſt. 
Our ladies have ſtil] faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the ſame atchievements from the influence of this 


breaftknot. Addijon's Freebholder. 


Bat'aSTPLATE. . from breaſt and plate. ] Armour fer 


the breaſt. 


What ſtronger breafiplate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt. Shakeſ;. 

Gainſt ſhicld, helm, b5reaſiplate, and, inſtead of thoſe, 
Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he choſe, Cow!. 
This venerable champion will come into the field, armed on- 


ly with a pocket-pittol, before his old ruſty breaftplate could be 
ſcoured, and his cracked headpiece mended. Sroiyt. 


BaEASTTTOOUGH. . ( trom breaft and ploug h.] A plough 


uſed for paring turf, driven by the breaſt. 


The breaſit lough which a man ſhoves before him. Mun. 


Bae'asTnOPEsS. n. [tram breaft and repe.} In a ſhip. 


Thoſe ropes which fiitzn the yards to the parrels, and, 
with the parrels hold the yards faſt to th- maſt. Harris. 


Ba EASTWO k. n / [from breaft and work. ] Works thrown 


up as high as the breaſt of the defencants ; the ſame witl. 
parapet. 


Sir John Aﬀley caſt up breaſ{aworks, and made a redowbt for 
the defence of his men. Clarendow, 


1. The air drawn in 
and cjefted out of the body by living animals. 2. Lite. 
3. The ſtate or power of breathing freely; oppoſed to 
the condition in which a man is breathleſs and ſpent. 4. 
Reſpite ; pauſe ; relaxation. 5. Breeze; moving air. 
6. A ſingle act; an inſtant. 

(1.) Whuther are they vaniſh d? 


B R E 


Into the air: and what feem'd corporal 

Nijeiwd, as breat., into the wind. Shakefp. Macs. 
() No man has more contempt than I of Breath; 

But where haſt thou the paw'r to give me death? 

( 4.) At other times, he caſts to ſue the chace 
Or witt wild boaſts, or run on foot arace, 

I” enlarge his beth, large breath in arms moſt needful, 
Or clie, by wreſtling, to wax ſtrong and heedful. Henſer. 

Writ is your difference ? ſpeak. 

—I am larce in breath, my lord. Shale p. Xing Lear. 

Spaniard, t. ke breath : ſome reſpite Il! afford; 
My canic is more advantage than your Word. 

Our fx vrds to wholly did the fates employ, 
[nat they, at length, grew weary to deitroy ; 
Retus'd the work we brought, and out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. Dryd. Auren”., 

(.4.) Give me fume breath, ſome little pauſe, dear lord, 
Betore I pontively l[penk. Shakefp. Richard III. 

(5.) Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ock, 

Calm and unrufilled as 4 funmer's fea, 
When not a 6reuth of wind flies oer its ſurface. Addy. Cato. 

(6.) You menace ne, and court me in a breath, 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. 


D ry CM . 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


B Earn. adj. [from breath.) That may be breath- 


ed; as, breathabie air. 

T5B.ta1tie wv. n. [from breath.] 1. To draw in and 
throw out che air by the lungs ; to inſpire and expire. 2. 
To live. z. To take breath; to reſt. 4. To pals as air. 

(1.) He fafe return d, the race of glory paſt, 
New to his friends embrace, had breath'd his lait. 
( 2.) Let him breathe, between the heav'ns and earth, 
A private man in Athens. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
(3.) He preſently follow'd the victory ſo hot upon the Scots, 
that he fatfered them not to breathe, or gather themſelves toge- 
ther again. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Three times they breath'd, and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement. Shakefj'. Henry IV. 
Reſt, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 


Po'e. 


And too much breathing put him out of breath. Milton. 
When France had breath'd, after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils. Raſcom. 


(J.) Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whole foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? Shakeſþ. 
To BataiTHE. wv. a. 1. To inſpire, or inhale into one's 
own body, and eject or expire out of it. 2. To inject by 
breathing: with inte. 3. Lo expire; to eject by breath- 
ing: with cat. 4. To exercile ; to keep in breath. 5. 
To inipire ; to move or actuate by breath. 6. To exhale ; 
to ſend out as breath. 7 To utter privately. 8. To 
give air or vent to. 
(1.) They wiſh to hve, 
Their pains and poverty detire to bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital air. Dryd. 
They here began to breathe a molt delicions kind of ether, 
and ſaw all the fiel s about them covered with a kind of purple 
light. Tatler. 
G.) He breatheld into us the breath of life, a vital actwe ipi- 
rit ; whole motions, he expects, ſhould own the dignity of its 
original, Decay Pieq;. 
| would be young, be handſ:me, be belov'd, 
Could 1 but breathe myſelf into Adraitus. Dryden. 
(3-) She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth muſe ; and, 
by Plutarch, is compared to Caius, the ſon of Vulcan, who 
breathe! gut nothing but flame. Spectator. 
(4.) Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as breathed tags. - Shak. 
(g The artful youth proceed to form the quire 
They &reathe the flute, or ſtrike the vocal wire. Prix, 
(6. ———— Hi altar breathes, 
Ainiouſal odours, and wnbrotal flow'rs. Milton's Par. Left. 
=.) I have tow'rd heaven breath" a ſecret vow, 
to live in pray'r and contemplation. Shateſp. Mer. of Ven. 
(] The rendy cure ta cool the raging pain, 
; [underneath the foot to breathe a vein. Dryden's Frrg. 
BP :FaTH+ . / [from &reathe.] 1. One that breathes, 
or I1ves, 2. One that utters any thing. z. Inſpirer ; one 
tha animates or 'ntuſes byinſviration. 


I Vt 


(J.) She ſhows a body rather than a life, 
A ſtatue than a breather. Shakeſy. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Iwill chide no breather in the world but myſelf. Shakeſp. 
2. TVo particular {canal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. S. Meaſ. for Mea. 
3.) The breather of all lite does now expire: 
His milder father ſummons him away. 
BrEe'ArHING. . J. [trom breathe. ] 
prayer. 2. Breathing place ; vent. 
(1.) While to high heav'n his pious 5re.:things turn'd, 
Weeping he hop'd, and [:criicmng mouin'd, Pricr, 
(2.) Ihe warmth diſtends tne chinks, and makes 
New brothings, whence new nounthment the takes. Dryden. 
BnEe'ATHLESS. adj. from Sreath.] 1. Out of breath ; 
ipent with labour. 2. Dead. 
(1.) Well knew 
The prince, with patience and ſufferance ſly, 
So haſty heat ſoon cooled to ſubdue; 
Tho' when he breathleſs wax, that batile gan renew. 
Fairy Queen, 


„ 
1. Aſpiration; lecret 


I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs, and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Many to ſtrained themſelves in their race, that they fell down 

breathleſs and dead. | Hayward. 

Breathleſs and tir'd, is all my fury (pent ? 
Or does my glutted ſpleen at length relent ? 

(2.) Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And breathing to this breathleſs excellence, 
The incenie of a vow, a holy vow. Shakeſp. King J. 

Yielding to the ſentence, breathleſs thou 
And pale ſhalt lie, as what thou burieſt now. 


BrED. particip. pa. from To reed. 
Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation wou!d 
never be changed. Wiſdom, ii. 10, 


BxEDE, 2. See Brann. 
In a curious brede of needlework, one colour falls away by 
ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes fo inſenfibly, that we fee the 
variety without being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of 
the one, from the firit appearance of the other. Addiſon. 


BREECH. . ſuppoſed from bnæcan, Sax.] 1. The 
lower part of the body; the back part. 2. Breeches, ;. 
The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

(1.) When the king's on was offered by a herauld, a 
lewd boy turned towards him his naked breech, and uſed word: 
ſuitable to that geſture, Hayward. 

The ftorks — ſnakes and other ts: which wen 
they begin to creep out at their breeches, they will preſently clap 
them cloſe to 2 wall, to keep them in. Grew's Muſzim. 

(2.) Ah! that thy father had been fo reſolv d 

— hat thou might il] have worn the petticoat, 

And ne'er had ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter. 

(3-) So cannons, when they mount vaſt pitches, 

Ate tumbl'd back upon their breeches. Anonym. 


To BEACH. v. a. [from the noun.) 1. To put into 
breeches, 2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to 
breech a gun. 


Dryden's Xn. 


Prior. 


Shakeſh. 


B:-e't:cnues. . / [bnazc, Sax. from bracca, an old Gau- 
liſn word ; ſo that Skinner imagines the name of the part 
covered with breeches, to be derived from that of tne 
garment. In this ſenſe it has no fingular.] 1. The garment 
worn by men over the lower part of the body. 2. To wear 
the breeches, is, to uſarp the authority of the huſbar.ds. 

(1.) Petruchio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, 
and a pair of old brezches, thrice turned. : 
Shakeſp. Tamins of the Shrew. 
Rough ſatires, fly remarks, ill- natur'd ſpeeches, 
Are always aun'd at poets that wear breeches. 
Give him a ſingle coat to make, he'd dot; 
A veſt or breeches, ſingly ; but the brute 
Could ne'er contrive 6 to make a ſuit, King. 
(2.) The wife of Xanthus was domineering, as if her fortune, 
and her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches, LEfir ane. 
2 


Prior. 


XE 


7, BREED, v. a. preter. I bred, I have bred. [bhædan, 


Sax.] 1. To procreate ; to generate; to produce more 
of the ſpecies 2. To produce from one's ſelf. 3. To 
occuſion; to caule ; to produce. 
hatch ; to plot. 5. To give birth to; to be the native 
place: fo, there are breeding ponds, and feeding ponds, 
6. To educaic ; to form by education. 7. Tobringup; 
to take care of from infancy. 8. To conduct through 
the firſt ſtages of life. 
(1.) None fiercer in Numidia bred, 
With Carthage were in triumph led. Roſcommon. 
(2.) Children would breed their teeth with leſs danger. Locke. 
(3.) Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 
That to have heard, m horrour would have bred. J. . 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 


others. Hooker. 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty breedeth in 
youth ! Aſcham' s Schoolmaſter. 
Intemperance and luſt breed infirmities and diſeaſes, which, 
being propagated, ſpoil the ſtrain of a nation. Tillotſon. 
(4.) My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this! a heart 
and brain to bred it in! Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(Fg.) Mr. Harding, and the worthieſt Divine Chriſtendom hath 
bred for the ſpace of ſome hundreds of years, were brought up 


together in the ſame univerſity, Hooker. 
Hail, foreign wonder ! 
Whom, certain theſe rough ſhades did never breed. Milton. 


(6.) Whoe'er thou art, whoſe forward ears are bent 
On ſtate affairs to gnide the government ; 
Hear firſt what Socrates of old has faid, 
To the lov'd youth, whoin he at Athens bred. 
To breed up the fon to common ſenſe, 
Is evermore the parent's leaſt expence. 
And left their pillagers, to rapine bre/, 
Without controul, to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. Dryden. 
His farm may not remove his children too far from him, or 


Di) den. 
Dryden Juv. 


the trade he breeds them up in. Locke. 
(7.) Ah, wretched me ! by fates averſe decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. Dryden. 
(S.) Bred up in grief, can pleaſure be our theme? 
Our endleſs anguiſh, does not nature claim? 
Reaſon and forrow are to us the ſame. Prior. 


2. To be encreaſed 
3. To be produesd; to have birth; 


2% BYE. v. n. 1. To bring young. 
by new production. 
4. To raite a breed, 

(1.) Lucina, it ſeems, was breeding, as ſhe did nothing but 
entertain the company with a diſcourſe upon the difficulty of 


reckoning to a day. Spectator. 
(2.) But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed, 
Had joys'no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. Raleigh. 


(3-) Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv' d, 
The air is delicate. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
There is a worm that breedeth in old ſnow, and dieth ſoon 

after it cometh out of the ſnow. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The caterpillar is one of the moſt general of worms, and 
breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon. 
It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots 
and tlies breed in putrefied carcaſes. | Bentley. 
(4.) In the choice of ſwine chooſe ſuch to breed of as are of 
long large bodies. Mortimer. 
Bar gEb. x /. (fromthe verb.] t. Acaſt; a kind; a ſub- 
diviſion of ſpecies. 2. A family ; a generation : in con- 


tempt. 3. Progeny ; offspring. 4. A number produced 
at Once ; a hatch. 
(1.) — I bring you witneſſes, 


a 
Twice tfteen thouſand hearts of England's breed. 
The horſes were 
in the north. 


Walled towns, ſtored arſenals, 


Shaleſp. 
young and handſome, and of the beſt breed 
Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 

| and ordnance; all this is but 
2 ſheep in a lion's ſkin, except the breed and diſpoſition of the 
beople be ſtout and warlike. acon's Eſſays. 
Infectious ſtreams of crowding ſins began, 
Aud through the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran, Roſe. 


4. To contrive ; to 


the rites and orders of our church have bred in the hearts of 


Bre'ezy. adj. [from breeze. ] 
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Rode fair Afcanius on a firy ſteed, 
Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 
(2.) A couſin of his laſt wife's was propoſed ; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arb. Hifi. of John Bull, 
( 3.) If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did f:1::1dfhip take 
A Heel of barren metal of his f:ie:1d ? HH,. Mer. of Ven. 
(4.) She lays them in the ſand, where they lie till the re 
hatched ; ſometimes above an hundred at a 6reed. Grew. 
BMEEDBATE. x. . [from breed and bate.] One that breeds 
quarrels ; an incendiary. 
An honeſt, willing, kind fellow, as ever ſervant ſhall cove 
in houſe withal ; and, I warrant you, no teltale, nor no breed- 


bate. Shak. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Bie'sper. „ [from breed. 1. That which produces 
any thing. 2. The perſon which brings up another. 3. 


A female that is proliick. 4 One that takes care to raile 
a breed. 

(1.) Time is the nurſe and ùreeder of all good. Shake}. 

(z.) Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the bet 

breeders and bringers up of the worthieſt men. Aſchem s Sch. 

(3.) Get thee to 2 nunnery ; why would'f thou be a breeder 


of ſinners ? Shakeſ». Hamlet. 
Here 1s the babe, as loathſome as a toad, 


Amongf the faireit breeders of our time. Shoke/'. Tit. And, 
Let there be an hundred perſons in London, and as many in 
the country, we ſay, that if there be ſixty of them bed in 


London, there are more than iixty in the country. Grazunt. 
Vet if a friend a night or two ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial Hen. Pope. 


(4.) The &reeders of Engliſh cattle turned much to dairy, or 
elſe kept their cattle to ſix or [even years old. Tem le. 
BrxEtEDbixG. . / [from breed. ] 1. Education; inftruQi- 
on; qualificati »ns, 2. Manners; knowledge of ceremo- 
ny. 3. Nurture ; care to bring up from the infant Rate. 
(x.) She had her breeding at my father's charge, 
A poor phyſician's daughter. Shakeſp. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Sh. K. Lear. 
I hope to ſee it a piece of none of the meaneſt broedin », to be 
acquainted with the laws of nature. Glan. Scep, Pref. 
(2.) As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 


JT avoid great errours, muſt the leſs commit. Pope. 
The Graces from the court did next provide 

Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. Sift. 
(3.) Why was my brecdin ordered and preſcrib d. 

As of a perton ſeparate to God, 

Delign'd for great exploits ? | Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Breess. n./. |bniopa, Saxon.] A ſtinging fly; the gadfly. 
Cleopatra, 

The hreeze upon her, like a cow in June, 

Hoiſts fail, and flies. Shale p. Ant. and Cleop, 
The learned write, the inſect breeſe 

Is but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras. 
A. fierce loud buzzing breeſe, their ſtings draw blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryden. 


BREEZE. n=. / [ brexxa, Ital ] A gentle gale ; a ſoft wind. 


We find, that theſe hotteſt regions of the world, ſeated un- 
der the equinoctial line, or near it, are ſo refreſhed with a daily 
gale of eaſterly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that doth 
ever more blow ftronger in the heat of the day, Rule. g h. 

From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, 

Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was light, 

And the ſea tremble.! with her fulver light. 

Gradual ſinks the breeze 

Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the cloiing wood. 
Fanned with gales. 

The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhure, in grateful {lcep, 

His oozy limbs. 


D ry. len * 


Thomſn. 


Pope. 


Bak HoN. 2. / An Iriſh word. 


In the caſe of murder, the brehon, that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, which 
proſecute the action, that the malefa*tor ſhall give unto them, 
or to the child or wife of him that is flain, a recompence, which 
they call an eriach. Spenſer. 
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Brive. odi, {from bpemman, Sax, to rage or fume }] 
Crush; tharp , ſevere. Not uſed. 
Ant when the ſhining tun laugheth once, 
Von deeinen the tpring come at once: 
But ett, when you count, you tree from fear, 
Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles, and froſty furrows. Spenſer, 
Derr. adj, {from bpennan, Sas, to burn.) Burnt; Ob- 
{olcte. 
What flames, quoth he, when I thee preſent ſee 
In danger rather to be dient than brent “ Fairy Queen. 
BEST. mn /. (In architecture.] That mcimber of a column, 
called allo the torus, or tore. 
Barer Summers, The pieces in the outward parts of any 
timber building, and in the middle floors, into which 


the gircers arc tramed. Harris, 
BET. 2. , -\ fiſh of the turbet kind, alſo bart or brut. 
Dit. 


BRETHREN. . [The plural of brother.] See BroTHE *. 
All theſe ſects ate brethren to each other in faction, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perserteneſs, pride. Swift, 
BREVE. u. J. lu muſick.] A note or character of time, 
equivalent to two meatures or minims. 
BG VIA n / [breviaire, Fi. breviarium, Lat.] 1. 
An abridgment ; cpitome ; a compendium. 2. The book 
containing ihe daily ſervice of the church of Rome. 
(1.) Cretconius, an African biſhop, has given us an abridg- 


ment, or $rewvtary thereof. Je. 
BGE VIA. 2 /. | from brevis, hre vio, Lat.] A ſhort com- 
pendium. 


It is obvious to the ſhalloweſt diſcourſer, that the whole 
counſel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to know, is 
compriſed in one brewiat of evanzelical truth. Decay of Prery. 

PRE'viarTunre. x. / [trom Grevis, Lat.] An abbreviation. 
Batvier. . / A particular fize ot letter uſed in printing; 
ſy called, probably, from being originally uſed in printing 
a breviary ; as, 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv'Rt, 
Live well, how long or ſhort, permit to Heav'n. Milton. 
Ber'vir v. 2. . [brevitas, Lat.] Conciſeneſs; ſhortnels ; 
contraction into few words. 

Virgil, ſtudying brevity, and having the command of his 
own language, could bring thote words into a narrow compals, 
which a tranſlator car not render without circumlocutions. Dry. 

Jo BREW. „ a [brounven, Dutch; brawen, German; 
bntpan, Sax.] 1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral in- 
gredients. 2. To put into preparation. 3. To mingle. 
4. Pope ſeems to ule the word indeterminately. 5 To 
contrive ; to plot. | 

(1.) We have drinks alſo brexwved with ſeveral herbs, and roots 
and ipices. | Eau. 

| Mercy guard me 
Hence with thy brew 4 enchantmerts, foul deceiver. Milton. 
(2.) Here's neither buſh nor ſhrub to bear off any weather 
at all, and another ſtorm 6rexving. Shake). 
(J.) Take away theſe chalices ; go, brew me a pottle of ſack 
fine ly. Step. 

(4.) Or brew fierce tempeſts on the witry main, 

Or o'er the globe diſtil the kindly rain. Pope. 

(5-) I found it ro be the moſt malicious and frantick ſurmiſe, 
and the moſt contrary to his nature, that, I think, had ever 
been brewed from the beginring of the world, howſoever coun- 
tenanced by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, even 
in print. Motton. 

T7 Brew. v. n. To perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, ſcour, dreſs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myſelf. Shakeſþ. 

BAF. . /. * the verb.] Manner of bhrewing; or 
thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potatoe roots, or 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nouriſhing meats. 

Bacon. 

B:swace. x. J. [from brew.) Mixture of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of (ack finely. 


1 


With eggs, fir ? 
—$Simple of itlelt ; III no pullet-ſperm in my bre = 
SHA 
BAETWN/I R. x. / [from &rew,] A man whole Seetag 
is to make beer. 
When þrexvers marr their malt with water, Shahejs, 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonſtrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, f 
brewer, or cook, has not conveyed poiſon into his meat or (drink. 
Tillotf, 
BAEWHOUSs E. 2. [from brew and Hoge! A houle * 
propriated to bre wing. 
In our brewhoujes, bakehouſes, and kitchens, are made di. 
vers drinks, breads, and meats. Bac, 
Beewinc. . . [from brew.] Quantity of liquor bre:ye4 
at once. 
A brewing of new beer, ſet by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bau. 
BAEWIS. 2. J. 1. A piece of bread ſnaked in boiling fit 
E made of ſalted meat. 2. It ſeems ancient lu to 
ave meant broth. a 
(2.) What an ocean of Freavis ſhall I fwim in ? 
Begumont and Fletcher” Diocleſian. 
Rr1i'ar. n. / See Brier, 
BRIBE. . / {Bribe, in French, originally fignifi-s a piece 
of bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reſt , 
it is therefore likely, that a bribe originally fignificd, a. 
mc ng us, a ſhare of any thing unjuſtly got. A reward 
given to pervert the judgment or corrupt ine conduct. 
You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians, Shakeſp. 
Nor lefs may Jupiter to gold aſcribe, 
When he turn'd himſelt into a bribe. Wer. 
If a man be covetous, profits or br ibes may put him 9 the 
teit, L'Eftrans e. 
There's joy when to wild will you laws preſcribe, 
When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. 


To BaIBE. v. a. [from the neun.] 1. To gain by brioes, 
to give bribes, rewards, or hire, to bd purpoſes, 2. It 
is ſeldom, and not properly, uſed in + good ſenie. 

(1.) The great, tis true, can ſtil! th electing tribe, 

The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot br:4-. 

Proll gue to Good-nature Mai, 
(2.) How pow'rful are chaſte vows ! the wind and tie 

You rid to combat on the Engliſh tide. Dryden. 

BAIER. . / [from bribe.) One that pays for corrupt 
practices. 

Affection 1s ſtill a Hriber of the jud t; and it is hard tor 
a man to admit a reaſon againſt the thing he loves; or to con- 
tels the force of an argument againſt an intereſt.” South, 

PriBtRy. v. /. | from bribe.) The crime of taking or giv- 
ing teu ards for bad practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againſt the bribery 
and extortion of the governours of | provinces : before, ſays 
Cicero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was ſut- 
ficient for themſelves 3 but now they bribe and extort as much 
as may be enough not only for themlelves, but for judges, u 
roi S, and magittrates. Bacon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of faction, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the ſolid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryden. 


BRICK. . /. [brich, Dutch; brigue, Fr according to 
Menage, frem imbrex, Lat. whence brica.} 1. A mats of 
burnt clay, ſquared for the ule of builders. 2. A loat 
ſhaped like a brick. 

(1.) For whatſoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not 
again to that it was, may he called alter atis major 3 as coals 
made of wootl, or bricht of earth. Bacon. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbiſh and bricks, which 
the preſent architects value much beyond thoſe of a modern 


make, to detray the charges of their ſearch. _ A ſon. 
But ſpread, my ſons, your glory thin or thick, 
On paſſive paper, or on ſolid brick. Pope. 


To Brick. v. a. [from the noun.] To lay with bricks. 
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meer hols to be lakh, anne Which by us thall bleſſed be Shale 
ter _— f 4 4 * 1 7 . A piece of brick. Would David's fon, religious, juſt, and brave, ; 
Par 'CESAT. 6:5 100 FOI BOY HO. 2. 2h Jug of To the firſt bridebed of the world receive 
Earthen _— _ 3 —— 1 9 Roth A foreigner, a heathen, and a ſlave ? Prior 
ſweat more daintily than 6r72c&bats not. . f Part cg 
Bar'CKCLAY. # 7. {from brick and clay.) Clay uſed for a 5 * - * + 1 cake.} A cake diltibut- 
king brick. f a 
i obſerved it in pits wrought for tile and brickclay. Wood w. . Tow ——_— 3 
Bai'CKDUST.. . . | from brick and duft.] Duit made by And Seite the heed il be 
pounding brick. : Round about the bride's ſtake. Ben. Jobnſi x. 
This ingenious author, being thus ſharp ſet, fg — — The writer, reſolved to try his fortune, faſted all * — 
a convenient quantity of 6richduf, and diſpoſed of it — that he might be ſure of dreaming upon ſomething at night, 
ral papers. : : 3 rocured an handſome ſlice of bridecak hich he placed ver 
neee x. /. [from brick and earth.] Earth uſed in — — ee eee, 
makim ricxs. 2 35 6 . : yy 
They grow very well both on the hazelly brickearths, and on D * —_ . /. iſrom bride and groom.] A new mar 
gravel. brick J kil * - As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
Bz1cK-KILN. . /. [from brick and #i/n.] A kiln ; a place That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's car, 
to burn br icks. TIN 7. 3 And ſummon him to marriage. ; Shakeſ*. 
Like the Iſraelites in the brick kilns, they multiplied the more Why, happy bridegroom ! 
for their oppreſſion. ; Decay of Pety. Why doſt thou ſteal fo ſoon away to bed. Dryden. 
Bri'cxLaYER. 2. , [from brick and lay] A man whole giyppyss. 1. J The attendants on the bride and 
trade it is to build with bricks; a brick-maſon. Barpemarns. J bridegroom. 
FE: S * — — B os TAKE. 7. / [from bride and flake.) It ſeems to 
igno rth and parentag 1 
—— when he came to age. Shakeſp. —— poſt ſet in the ground, to dance round, like a may 
————— If you had liv'd, fir, p ; 
Tune enough to have been interpreter Round about the brideflake. Een. Johnſon. 


To Babel's bricklayers, ſure the tow'r had ſtood. Donne. BRIDEWELL. 1. J. [The palace built by St. Bride's, or 
Br1CK-MAKER. # /. {from brick and make.) One wholz Bridget's well, was turned into a workhouſe.] A houle 


trade it is to make bricks. : of correction. : 
They are common in claypits ; but the brickmakers pick them He would contribute more to reformation than all the 
out of the clay. | Wmwdward, Workhouſes and Bridewwells in Europe. 'Spefator. 


Bn1i'daL. aj. [from bride, ] Belonging to a wedding; nup- BRIDGE. *. / [bnic, Saxon. 
tial; connubial. | | 
Our wedding chear to a fad fun'ral feaſt, 

Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change, 

Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corſe. Shakeſ-. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Shakeſp. 
—— — The amorous bird of night 

Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev'ning ſtar, 


1. A building railed over 
water for the convenience of paſſage. 2. The upper 
part of the noſe. 3. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in ſtring- 


ed inſtruments of muſick. 
(1.) What need the brid e much broader than the flood? 


Shakefr. 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge could bind. Dryd. 


(2.) The railing gently the bridge of the noſe, doth prevent 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Milton, the deformity of a faddle noſe. Bacon. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, To B IDB. v. a, [trom the noun.) To raiſe a bridge 
Under pretence of brid.2 friends and gueſts, over any place. 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. 8 Milton. Came to the ſea ; and over Helleſpont 
When to my arms thou brought'ſt thy virgin love, Bridzing his way, Europe with Aka join'd. Milton. 
Fair angels ſung our bridal hymn above. Dr;den. BRIDLE. 2. {bride, Fr.] 1 The headfta'l and reins 
os ue . Ff — . 1 s pride ! by which a horſe is reſtrained and governed. 2. A re- 
In cheartul ſplendour to the bridal bed Wald. © a es nt COT. 121 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal rin , E __— t 
Forks wins 5 n Cm. ing. 85 "ISR His courſer's bridle and his feet embrac'd. Dryden. 
3 Th ial foftival | (2.) The king reſolved to put that place, which ſome men 
8 a py : * N ona fancied to be a bridle upon the city, into the hands of ſuch 4 
1 n _n men are not gods; man as he might rely upon. Clarernd): . 
: * = * * } or ſuch obſervance always, A bright genius often betrays itſelf into many errours, with- 
* _ > hay" e Shakeſp. Othello. out a continual bridle on the tongue, Waits. 
The 5744 n o bright, . To Br1'DLe. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To reſliain, or 
Sect dews ſhall weep thy fall . ; guide by a bridle. 2. To put a bridle on any thing, 3. 
For thou muſt die. | : Herbert. To reſtrain, d eber. : : a 8 
In death's dark bow'rs our bridals we will keep, (1-9 I bridle m my ftruggling muſe with pain, 5 
And his cold hand That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. Adlijon, 
Shall draw the curtain when we go to ſleep. Dryden. (2.) The queen of beauty ſtop'd her bridied doves ; 5 
BRIDE. x. /. [bpyyd, Saxon; brudur, in Runick, ſignifics Approv'd the little labour of the Loves. * g Prion. 
2 denntifel women |. & worms now mncrried | G.) The diſpoſition of things is committed to them, whom 
Help me mine own love's praiſes to reſound a law may at all times bridle, and ſuperiour power controul. 
Mn hn 1 . , f Heooker. 
| | Stun #4 With a & d tle hand 
80 ith a ſtrong, and yet a gen 0 
1 did for his own bride. 5 Shenſer. You bridle faction, —_ our hearts command. Miller. 
he day approach'd, when fortune ſhould decide ; 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryden. To BRI“ DLE. b. 2. To hold up the head. 


Theſe are tributes due from pious brides, BR 1 'DL E HAND. X. 1 from bridle 2nd hand. | T he hand 
351 rom a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith, which holds the bridle in riding. 


DEBED, x. /. [from bride and bed.] Marria ge- bed. In the'turning, one might perceive the bri4/ehand ſomething 
Now until the break of day, 


gently ſtir ; but, indeed, fo gently, as it did rather diſtil virtue 
3 this bouſe each fairy ſtray; 


than uſe violence. | Sidacy. 
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The heat of ſummer put his blood into a ferment, which af- BRHADE Major, An officyr appointed by the brigadier 69 
fected his bridleh:ind with great pain. Wiſeman. aſſiſt him in the management and ordering of his brigade ; 
BRIEF. adj. (brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 1. Short; con- and he there acts as a major does in an army. 
cit2. It is now ſeldom uſed but of words. 2. Contrat- Batcapi'tr General. An officer who cominands a brigade 


ed; narrow. 
(1.) A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words long, 
Which is as Hr as I hive known a play: 
But hy ten words, mv lord, it is too long, 
Wich makes it tedious. Shakeih. 
[ will he mild and gentle in my words. 


rris. 


ot horſe or foot in an army; next in order below a major 
general. 


Br1icanD. x. /. (brigand, Fr.] A robber; one that be. 


longs to a band of robbers. 


There might be a rout of ſuch barbarous thieviſh brizands in 


ſone rocks; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 


— Ard bricf, good mother, for I am in haſte. Shakeſ}. | E. 8 

I mit begin with rudiments of art, n A c Bri 9 en Hobbes. 
To teach you gamut in a bieter fort, B PORE PER F 1. /. (from brigand.] 1. A light veſ- 
Ilore pleaſant, pretty, and effectual. Shakeſp. BG OANTI NE. f fel ; ſuch as has been formerly uſed by 


Huey nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brif wars. 

n Shaleſ. Cortolanus. 
The brief tile is that which cxpretieth much in little. 
N Ben. Jobnſon. 
If I hid quoted more words, I had quoted more protane- 
„e; ant thereture Mr. Congreve has reaſon to thank me for 
wins hr ef, Collier. 
.) The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraiglit pight Minerva, 

Poſtures beyond brief nature. Shahkeſþ. 
Barr. xn /. [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 1. A writing of any 


corſairs or pirates. 2. A coat of mail. 


(1.) Like as a warhke 6>42andine, apply'd 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes atore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. 

In your brizantine you ſail'd to fee 


The Adriatick wedded. 


Hfenſer. 


Otway's Venice Preſer vil. 


The conſul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and rettore the 


ſhips, reſerving only to himſelf two brigantines. 


Arbuthnot, 


( 2.) Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 


And brigandine ot brals, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbrals, and greves. 


Milton's Samſ. 4». 


Kind 2. ſhort extract, it b in law. A - ; 
„ , . - Baie. 1". 5; Bikes bl v7 


writ whereby a man is ummoned to anſwer to any action; 
or it is any precept of the king in writing, iſſuing out of any 
ehutt, whereby he commands any thing to be done. Cæævel. 
4. he writing given the pleaders, containing the caſe. 
Letters patent, giving licenſe to a Charitable collection for 
any publick or private lois. 6. [In muſick.] A meaſure 
of quantity; which contains two ſtrokes down in beating 
tizac, and as many fp. Harris. 
(1.) There is a brief, how many ſports are ripe : 

Make choice of which your highnets will fee firſt, Shakeſp. 

The apoſtolical. letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
wiz. fume are called briefs, becauſe they are compriſed in a 


mort and compendious way of writing. Ayliffe. 
(2.) But how you mult begin this enterprize, 
I will your highnets thus in 7% adviſe. Fairy Queen. 
I doubt not but I thall make it plain, as far as a ſum or brief 
tan make a cauſe plain. Bacon. 
The brief of this tranſaction is, theſe ſprings that ariſe here 
are impregnated with vitriol. N Woodward. 
(4.) The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 


Br1'erry. adv [from brief.) Conciſely; in few words. 
I will ſpeak in that m-nner which the ſubject requires; that 


is, probably, and moderately, and briefly. - Bacon. 
The modeſt queen a while, with downcalt eyes, 
Ponder'd the ſpeech ; then briefly thus replies. Dryden. 


Barerxess. 2. J. [from brief] Conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. 
They excel in grandity and gravity, in ſmoothneſs and pro- 

priety, in quickneſs and briefreſs. Camden. 

BRI ER. .. [{bnazn, Sax.] A plant. The ſweet and the 
wild ſorts are both ſpecies of the ro/e, 

What ſubtle hole 1s this, : 

Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude growing &riers ? Shakeſp. 
Then thrice under a briur doth creep, 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, 

And over it three times doth leap : 


Her magick much availing. Drayton's Vm hill. 
BIER x. adj. [from brier ] Rough; thorny ; full of 
briers. 


Ba, and poſhbly alſo Brix, is derived from the Saxon 
bhicz, a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern 
counties, is called a brigg, and not a bridge. 

Gib/en's Camden. 

BRIGADE. . [brigade, Fr. It is now generally pro- 
noanced with the accent on the laſt ſyllable.] A diviſion 
of forces ; a body of men, conſiſting of ſeveral ſquadrons 
al horſe, or battalions of foot, 

Or fronted briga./es form. Milton. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Phils. 


light. 


2. Shining as a body reflecting light. 


3. Clear; 


tranipicuous. 4. Clear; evident. 5. Keſplendent with 
charms. 6. Illuminated with fcience ; ſparkling with 


wit. 


(1 


7. Illuſtrious; glorious. 
9 Through a cloud 


Drawn round about thee like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark, with exceſſive bright, thy ſkirts appear. 


Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 


Milton. 


Sprung through the roof, and made the temple bright. Dry. 
(2.) Bright braſs, and brighter domes. 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright. 
Bright as the ſun her eyes the gazers ſtrike. 
(3.) From the brighteft wines | 

He'd turn abhorrent. 

While the bright Seine t' exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl. 
(4-) He mult not proceed too ſwiftly, that he may with more 

eaſe, with brighter evidence, and with ſurer ſucceſs, draw the 


learner on. 


( 5.) Thy beauty appears, 


In its graces and airs, 


All bright as an angel new drop'd from the ſky. 


O Liberty, thou goddels 3 bright, 


Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant wit 
Bright as the fan, and like the morning fair, 


delight ! 


Such Chloe is, and common as the air. 


To day black omens threat the brizhteft fair 


That &er engag'd a watchful ſpirit's care. 


Thou more dreaded foe, brzzht beauty, ſhine. 
(6.) Gen'rous, gay, and gallant nation, 


Great in arms, and bright in art. 


If parts allure thee, think how Pacon ſhin'd, 


The wiſeſt, br:zhteft, meaneſt of mankind. 


(7.) This is the worſt, if not the only tain, 


P th' brighteft annals of a female reign. 


To BrrGHTEN, v. a. (from bright. 
to make to ſhine. 
without, 


illuſtrious. 5. To make acute, or witty. 


Salutes the ſpring, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the ſkies. 


Plays round my 


(2.) An yaa that mothers only feel, 


Cha'man. 
G APJ. 

Pepe. 
Thomſun. 


Fenton. 


Watts's Improvement of tlie Mind. 


Parnel. 
Adaifen, 
Gr anti [ le. 


Pepe. 


Tou. g. 
Anonymous. 
Pete. 


Cotton. 


1. To make bright ; 
2. To make luminous by light from 
3- To make gay, or cheerful. 4. To make 


(1.) The purple morning riſing with the year, 


Dryden. 


eart, and brightens all my ſorrow, 


Like gleams of ſunſhine in a louring &y. Philips. 
(3.— Hope elevates, and jo 
Bri btent his creſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(.) The preſent queen would brighten her character, if ihe 
would exert her authority to inſtil virtues into her people. $404/?- 


It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darken thine. 


Yet time ennobles, or degrades each line; 


Pope. 


1 : 
7, Bai'GHTEN, v. 2. To grow bright; to clear up: as, 
che ſky brightens. 7 
But let a lord once own the nappy lines, 
How the tile brightens, how the lenſe refines. Pope. 
Bir GHTLY. adv, [from bright.) Splendidly ; with luſtre. 
Safely I ſlept, till bright/y dawning ſhone 
The morn conſpicuous on her golden throne. 
B:1GHTNESS. 2. /. [from bright.) 1. 
dour : glitter. 2. Acuteneſs. 
(1.) The blazing brightneſs of her beauty's beam, 
And glorious light of he ſun- ſhining face, 
To tell, wer e as to ſtrive again the ſtream. Fairy Queen. 
A ſword, by long lying ſtill, will contract a ruſt, which thall 
deface its brightneſs. South. 
The moon put on her veil of light, 
Myſlerious veil of br;2htneſs made, 
That's both her luſtre and her ſhade. 
Vex'd with the preſent moment's heavy gloom, 
Why ſeek we brightneſs from the years to come? Prior. 
(2.) The brightneſs of his parts, the ſolidity of his judg- 
ment, and the candour and generoſity of his temper, diſtinguiſh- 
ed him in an age of great politeneſs. Prior. 
Bri'LLIANCY, . J. [from brilliant.) Luſtre ; ſplendour. 
BRULLIANT. adj. | brilliant, Fr.] Shining; ſparkling ; 
ſplendid ; full of luſtre. 
So have I feen in larder dark l 
Of Veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 
As wiſe philoſophers remarks, * 
At once both itink and thine. Dorſet. 
Bar'LLiant, 2. / A diamond of the fineſt cut, formed 
into angles, ſo as to refract the light, and ſhine more. 
In deference to his virtues I forbear | 
To ſhew you what the reſt in orders were ; 
This brilliant is ſo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, 
He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper light. 
D 


Pot e. 


Luſtre ; ſplen- 


Hudibras. 


| J 
Bai'ttLianTxNESS. 3. / [from Grilliant,] Splendour; 


luſtre. 


B 1 LS. 2. / The hair on the eyelids of a horſe. Dic. 
BRIM. . / {brim, Icelandiſh.] 1. The edge of any thing. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. 3. The top of any li- 
quor. 4. The bank of a fountain. 
(1.) His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, 
the locks of his hair came dow; about the bri-x5 of it. Bacon. 
(2.) How my head in ointment ſwims ! 
How my cup o'erlooks her brims / 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 
Above the brims 24 force their firy way. 
Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling, 
Then fill the veſſel to the brizr, 
You ſhall obſeryge, as you are filling, 
The pond'rous metal ſeems to ſwim. Swift, 
6.) The feet of the prieſts that bare the ark, were dipped in 
the brim of the water. Joſhua, uni. 15. 
(4.) It told me it was Cynthia's own, 
Within whoſe cheerful br: ns 
That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her ſnowy limbs. | Drayton. 
J BRI. v. 4. [rom the roun.] To fill to the top. 
May thy brimmed waves, for this, 
Their full tribute never miſs, 
From a thouſand rills. Milton. 
This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind : 
Then brumus his ample bowl; with like deſign 
The reſt invoke the gods, with ſprinkled wine. 
7 Brim. v. a. To be full to the brim. 
— Now horrid frays . 


Commence, the brimming glaſſes now are hurl'd 
With dire intent. | Philifs, 


BuruFUL. adj. {from brim and Full.) Full to the top; 
overcharged. 


Meaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's fillin 
With ſeed of woes my heart brimful is N 


Crafhaw. 


Dryden's u. 


Dry.lex. 


Sidney, 


Bai'uminG adj. [from brim.] Full to the brim. 


Bk1'NDLED, adj. from briadle.] 


BRINE. . / 


|S Wy 
We have try*d the utmoſt of our friends; 


Our legions are brimful, our cauſe is ripe. 
Her brimful eyes, that ready ſtood, 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

Releas'd their watry ſtore. Dr den Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 

His eyes brimful of tears; then ſighing cry'd, 

Prithee, be careful of my ſon. 


Shakeſj. J. C, 


Addiſon's Cato. 


BarMufrurx sss. 2. . [from brimful.] Fulneis to the top. 


The Scot, on his unfurniſh'd kingdom, 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 


With ample and brimfulneſ of his force. Shakeſp. Her. V. 


Bri'MweR. 2. J. [from brim.) A bowl ful to the top. 


When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 
Till the freſh garlands on their fortheads glow, Drydes. 


And twice beſides her beeſtings never fail, 


To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 


Brr/msTONE, . J. [corrupted from brin or bren/ſtone, that 


is, firy ſtone.) Sulphur. SceSvuLPavn. 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 

Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and brim/toue blue. Fairy Queen. 

The vapour of the grotto del Cane 1s generally ſuppoſed to be 
ſulphureous, though I can ſee no reaſon tor ſuch a ſuppoſition : 
I put a whole bundle of lighted brimſtone matches to the ſmoke, 
they all went out in an inſtant. Addiſon on Italy, 


BRI 'msTONY. adj. [from brimſtone.] Full of brimftone x 


containing ſulphur ; fulphureous. 


Br1'xpED. adj [&rin, Fr. a branch.) Streaked ; tabby; 


marked with ſtreaks. 


Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. Shakeſp. Mach. 
She tam'd the brinrded lioneſs, 
And ipotted mountain pard. Milton. 


My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay ; 
T wo thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a-day, 


Dryden 


Br1'nDLE. 2. J {from brinded.) The ſtate of being brinded, 


A natural brindle. Clarije. 

Brinded ; ſtreaked. 
The boar, my ſiſters ! aim the fatal dart, 

And ſtrike the br:nd/ed mcniter to the heart. Adiiſcr's Ow, 

1. Water impregnated with ſalt. 2. The 

ſea, as it is ſalt. 3. Tears, as they are ſalt. 

- (1.) The encreaſing of the Weight of water, will encreaſe irs 
power of bearing; as we ſee Hiace, when it is ſalt enough, will 
bear an egg. TY Baca, Net. H.. 

Diffolve theeps dung in water, and add to it as much filt ax 
will make a ſtrong bine, in this liquor ſteep your corn. Mor, 
(2.) All, but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming rine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. Shake. Tempe. 


The air was calm, and, on the level brize, 


Sleck Panope, with all her ſiſters, play'd. Milton. 
zus when two advcrie winds 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled bin 
Roars ſtormy. | Philits. 
(3.) What a deal of brie 
Hath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks for Roſaline St akeſpe 


Br1'xePir. z. {from brine and pit.] Pit of ſalt water. 


- Then I lov'd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th ile, 
The freſh ſprings, hrixeſ its, barren place, and fertile. Shaker, 


To BRING. v. a. [ ningan, Sax. preter. I brought ; part. 


paſſ. brought ; bnobe, Sax.) 1. To fetch from another 
place; diſtinguiſhed from to carry, or convey, to another 
place. 2. To convey in one's own hand; not to ſend hy 
another. 3. To produce; to pr cure, as a caule. 4. Lo 
reduce; to recall. 5. To attract; to draw along. 6. 'l'o 
put into any particular ſtate or circumſtances, to make 
liable to any thing. 7. To lead by degrees. 8. To re. 
call; to ſummons. 9. To induce ; to prevail upon. 10. 
To bring about. [See ABour.] To bring to pals; tg 


effect. 11. To bring forth, To give birth to; to pro- 
duce. 12. To bring forth. To bring to light. 13. 75 
bring in, To place in any condition. 14, To bring in. 


Oos2z 


1 


To reduce. 13. To bring in. To afford gain. 16. To 
[ring in. To introauce. 17 To bring off. To clear; to 
procure to he acquitted ; to cauſe to etcape. 18. To bring 
en. Vo engage in action. 19. To bring on. To 
produce 1: an occalimnal cauſe. 20. To m_ over. 
To cynvert ; to draw to a new party. 21. 79 bring 
%. To exhibit; to ſhow. 22. To bring under. To 
ſubdue ; to repreſs. 23. To bring up To educate; 
% inſtract; to form. 24. To bring up. To introduce to 
gcneral practice. 25. To bring up. To cauſe to advance. 
20. Big retains in all its ſenſes the idea ot an agent, or 
cauſe btoddeing a real or metaphorical motion of ſome- 
thing towards ſomething; for it is oft ſaid, that be brought 
bis companion out. The mcaning is, that he was brought 
„% ſomething that was likewiſe avithout. 
(1.) 1 was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 


And lil be chief to brian? him down again. Shakeſp. 
And as the was going to fetch it, he called to her, and fad, 
Brig me, I pray thee, a morlel of bread in thy hand. Kings. 
A re; 1try of lands may furniſh eaſy ſecurities of money, that 
fliall be % over by itranvers. ITY Teinle. 
(2.) Ard if my wi id alliance pleg ſe your king, 
Tell in he ſlould not ſend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
(J.) There is nothing will 67.42 you more honour, and more 
ec, then to do what right in juſtice you may. Bacon. 


(A.) Brig back gently their wanderiag minds, by going be- 
tone them in the train they mould purſue, without any rebuke. 


Locke. 
Nothans fable had fo coo an effeS, as to bring the man atter 
Cochs wn he-rt to a right fenſt of his guilt. S/eftator. 


() Ia diſtalätion, the water alczuds difficultlu, and bin 
over with it ſome part of the vil of vitriol. Neun g O, ticks. 
(+.) Ativing got the way cf reaſoning, which that ſtudy ne- 
ectiatily rings the mii d to, they mi ht be able to transfer it to 
other parts ct kno edge, as they thail have occation. Licke. 
The queition for hui 147 the king to juitice was immediately 
put, ana carried without any oppotition, that I can find. 
Sreiſt's Preſb;terian Plea. 
(7.) A due conſideration of the vanities of the world, will 
naturally briag us to the contempt of it; and the contempt of 
the world will as certainly 6/27 us home to ourſelves. L"Eftra. 
The underitanding ſnoul be brought to the difacult and knot- 


tv parts ef krowledge, by infentible degrees. Locke. 
(S.) But thoſe, aad mere than I to mind can 6ring, 
NMenalcas has not yet forgot to ing. Dryden. 


(9.) Tae nature of the things, contained in thoſe words, 
would not iaffer him to think otherwile, how, or whenſoever, 
he is 54 t to reflect on them. Locke. 

lt ſe-ms % prepoiterous a thing to men, to make themſelves 
unhazpy in order to happineis, that they do not eafily n 
themſeives to it. | Locke. 

Prof table employments would be no leſs a diverſion than any 
of tot idle {ports in faſhion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. Locke. 

(19.) This he conceives not hard to Bug about, 
It an of vou wouid join to help him out. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
lis turn of mind threw of the oppoſitions of envy and 
competition; it enabled him to gain the moſt vain and imprac- 
ticahle into his deſigus, and to bring. abcut ſeveral great events, 
for the advantage of the publick. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
(11.) The good queen, 
+ or :.c 15 good, hath brought you forth a daughter: 
Here tis 3 cormmends it to your bletling. Shakeſp. 
—— More wonderful 
Thin that which, by creation, firit Son: ht forth 
Light ot of darkneis! Par. Loft. 
Bewnii thy fa f hood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuſtrious women, faithful wives. Milton's Agoniſt. 
Bellona ſcads thee to thy lover's hand, 

Ang ther queen Mug forth another brand, 5 

To hun with foreign fires her native land! Dryden. 

Wne(s and luzary ing forth poverty and want: and this 
tem pts mea to iajuſtice; and that cauſeth enmity and animohty. 


: | Tillo!f.n. 
The value of land is raiſed, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable product. | Locke. 


e 
(12.) The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 


Jeb, XXXV111, . 


(13 He proteſts he loves you, 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his liking, 
To briug you in again. Shateſ. Ot hella. 
(14. ) Send over into that realm ſuch a ſtrong power of men 
as — perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and look 
e. S enſer on Irelaul. 
1 The ſole meaſure of all his courteſies 1 what — 
they will make him, and what revenue they will Hing him iz, 


South, 
Trade brought us in pay and hes. 3 
(15.) Entertain no long diſcourſe with any; but, if you can, 


bring in ſomething to ſeaſon it with religion. J.. 
There is but one G-d, who made heaven and earth, and la 
and winds; but the folly and madneſs of mankind &rgught 1; 


the images of gods, Stilliag floct. 
The fruitfulneſs of Italy, and the like, are not broaght in by 
force, but naturally riſe out of the argument. Addiſ n. 
Since he could not have a feat among them himſelf, he woul 
bring in one who had more merit. Ja- ln. 
Quotations are beſt breu;zht iu, to confirm ſoine opinion con- 
troverted. Sil Fr. 


(17.) I truſted to my head, that has betrayed me; and ! 
found fault with my legs, that would otherwiſe have brou2ht me 


of- : L' Eftrancc. 
Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he'll ri 7 
a crow at the bar. LEtras.c 


The beſt way to avoid this imputation, and to Fring F : 
credit of our underſtanding, is to be truly religious. 7“. 
(18.) If there be any that would reign, and take vp al 


i tic 
time, let him fra means to take them off, and bring others c. 


Bacon. 

(19.) The fountains of the great deep being broke open, 10 
as a general deſtruction and devaltation was brought upon the 
earth, and all things in it. Burnet's Thecr y, 
The great queition, which, in all ages, has ditturbed man- 
kind, and brought on them thoſe miſchiefs. Locle. 
(20.) This liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon few occaſione, 
of ſmall importance, and only with a view of bringing over bus 
own ide, another tine, to ſomething of greater and more public! 


moment. Switt en the Sentiments of a Church of Engl. nen. 
The proteitant clergy will find it, pe: naps, no difficult matter 
to briag great numbers ever to the church. Sali: 


(21.) If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the 
ſhearers prove theep, let me be unrol led. Shakef . V. Tube. 
Which he could bring out, where he had, 


And what he bought them for, and paid. Hu. lib n. 
Theſe ſhake his ſoul, and, as they boldly preſs, 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confeſs. Dryden. 


Another way made uſe of, to find the weight of the denarii, 
was by the weight of Greek coins; but thoſe experiments % 
out the denarms heavier. Arbuthn:!, 

(22.) That ſharp courſe which you have ſet down, for the 
brin ing under of thoſe rebels of Ulſter, and preparing a way 
for their perpetual reformation. Spork r. 

To ſay, that the more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
ſuch right to govern, as he may compuliorily bring under the 
lets worthy, is idle. : Bacyn. 


(23.) The well bringing u“ of the people, ſerves as 2 moſt 
lure bond to hold them. Sducy. 
He that takes upon him the charge of bringing ub young men, 
eſpecially young gentlemen, ſhould have ſomething more in him 
thaa Latin. : Locke. 
They frequently converſed with this lovely virgin, who had 
been brought up by her father in knowledge. Addiſon's Guard. 
(24.) Several obliging deferences, condef-enfions, and ſub- 
mutlions, with many outward forms and ceremonies, were firit 


of all brought ub among the politer part of mankind, who lived 
in courts and cities. 


| S*eftator. 
(25.) Bring u“ your army; but, I think, you'll find, 
They've-not prepar'd fur us. Shakef, « 


IN OER. 2. . from bring] The perſon that brings any 


thing. 


Vet the firſt hringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing othce : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 


Remember'd tolling a dead friend. Shakejh. 


K B R O 


—— Beſt you ſee ſafe the Bringer quer and extinguiſh, yet will ſlacken and allay the vigour and 

Out of the bon; I muſt attend mine office. Shakeſ. briſkneſs of the renewed principle. $cuth. 
ue. Inftruftor ; edurator. (2.) But the molt diſtinguiſhing part of his character ſeems 
one * * Rome have been breeders and bringers ub of the to me, to be his briſeneſs, his jollity, and his good humour. 
worthieft men. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. Dryden. 


5 : : ; brine ; BRUSTLE. ». / brrl, Sax] The ſtiff hair of ſwine. 
Pri'xISH. ach. 28 W will not wp my lips fo — as a briſile may enter. Shakeſp. 


talt. He is covered with hair, and not as the boar, with öriſtles, 


Nero would be tainted with remorſe 


: * . bete. Which probably ſpend more upon the ſame matter, which, in 
bo wor — 2 = 3 5 GO other creatures, makes the horns ; for brifles ſeem to be nothing 
. 1 3 ſea, N elle but a horn ſplit into a multitude of little Ones. Great. 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; Two boars _— _ to battle dra ws, 

Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurce With riſing br Nes, an with f. othy jaws, 8 
Wil in his 6r11i/Þ bowels, ſaallow ks. Shakeſp. heir adverſe. breaſts with tutks ob.ique they wound. Dryden. 


„ 1 altnzfs ; tendency Te Bals TLE. v. a. [from the noun.) Jo erect in briſtles. 
2 I 1. /. [from briniſb] Saltneſs; tendency err 
nens. 


LRINK. 2. / [ brink, Danilh.] The edge of any place, _ Doth dogged war bri/ile his angry creſt, 


| Fs And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shake/p. 
Gt a Pr+CLPICE OT 4 river. 2 Which makes him plume himſelf, and ile up 
Th' amazed flames ſtand gather d in a heap, The crelt of youth againſt your dignity. Statkeſp. 


* _—_ ihe age W 1 cory 1 7 Bs Tr. v. 2. Lo find erect as briftls. 
raid to ve ture on 10 large A cap. . Be it t, bear 

We ſtand therefore on the brinks and confines of thoſe ſtates at Par, 4 boar with — 4 hair, 

the day of doom. Atterbury. 


h t ſhall 1 
do have I ſeen, from Severn's brink, In thy eye that ſhall appeaz 


When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear. Shake». 
A flock of geeſe jump down together; Stood Theodore iurpriz d in deadly fright, 
Swim where the bird of Jove wou'd fink, With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright ; 
And, laimming, never wet a feather. Swift, Yet arm'd with inborn worth. Dryden. 
Da v. adj. [from brine.) Salt, : Thy hair fo bril/es with unmanly fears, 

lle, who firit the paſſage try d, | As fields of corn that riſe in bearded ears. Dryden. 
— 2 * 2 1 ; To Bis TLE @ thread. To fix a briſtle to it. 

An afro Dexter woot Br1i'sTLY. adj. [from briftle.] Thick ſet with briſtles. 
Who tempted firſt the brixy flood. Dryden. The 3 the black — are ſomewhat br, which 

Then, briny ſeas, and taſteful ſprings, farewel, ae i es the: e ” 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, dwell. Addiſ. 3 x v7 


If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineſt microſcope, the. 


A muriatick or briny taſte ſeems to be produced by a mixture of ' : , 
an acid and alkaline falt; for ſpirit cf falt, and fale of tartar, aght 8 3 — 
mixcd, produce a ſalt like ſea ſalt. Ar but hnot. Thus maftful beech the &ri/tly cheſnut bears, 

5 8 See Barony. : 8 And the wild aſh is white with bloomy pears. Dryden. 
BRISK. adj. [bru/que, Fr.] 1, Lively; vivacious ; gay; The careful maſter of the ſwine, 
frigh:ly : applied to men. 2. Powerful; ſpirituous. Forth haſted he to tend his briftly cure. Poje. 
3. Vivid ; bright. This is not uſed. BAISTOL STONE. A kind ot ſoft diamond found in a 
(1.) Pr ythee, die, and ſet me free, rock near the city of Briſtol. 
Or elle be : Of this kind of cryſtal are the better and larger fort of Briffcl- 
Rind and briſt, an 755 like me. ? _ Denham. foes, and the Kerry Stones of Ireland. Weodwarh 
A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony with yg” 1. , The name of a fiſh. 


hi gameſorne lais, was fo altered in a few days, that he was 
liker a ſkeleton than a living man. L' Eftrange. 
Why ſnou'd all honour then be ta'en 


The pilchards were wont to purſue the brit, upon which they 
© feed, into the havens. Carew. 


Fr To BRIT E. v. 1. Bariey, wheat, or hops, are ſaid to 
rom lower parts, to load the brain : T e e RAE . 
When other limbs we plainly ſce, Br onT., J Nite, wenne Brow OVEF-FIPE. | 
Each in his way, as briſe as he? Prior. BRI TTLE. adj. [bpitran, Sax.] Fragile; apt to break; 
(2.) Our nature here is not unlike our wine; not tough, 3 
Some forts, when old, cont:nne b'riſt and fine. Denham. The wood of vines is very durable; though no tree hath the 
Under ground, the rude Riphzan race twigs, while they are green, fo bri:tle, yet the wood dried is ex- 
Mimick S cyder, with the brake's product wild, tremely tough. : Bacon. 
Sioes pounded, hips, and ſervis' hartheſt juice. _ Phili6s. | F rom earth all came, to earth mult all return, 
It muſt necds be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the briſk acting of Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Priar. 
lome objects without me, whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt. Locke. Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, | 
3.) Objects appeared much darker, becauſe my inftrument What does the buly world conclude at beſt, 
was overcharged ; had it magnified thirty or twenty - five times, it But brittle goods, that break like glaſs ? Granville, 
_ had made the object appear more þri/# and plealant. Newton. If the ſtone is britile, it will often crumble, and paſs in the 
's BRISK UP. v. #. To come up brilkly. form of gravel. Arouthnot. 


Burkett, . , [brichet, Fr.) The breaſt of an animal. B&1'TTL«Nzss. a. / [from brittle.) Aptneſs to break; 
dee that none of the wool be wanting, that their gums be red, fr agility. De: : : 

teeth white and even, and the briſtet ſkin red. Moriimer, A wit quick without brightneſs, ſl:arp withont brittleneſs. 

b%1'sKLY, adv. [from brib.] Actively; vigorouf] . f ; r e 

We have ſeen No air 2 bladder faddenly expand irfelf ſo —— ” 3 of freel, by holding it but a mi- 

much, and ſo briſtly, that it manifefly lifted up ſome light bodies nute or two longer or leſſer in the flame, give it very differing 

that leaned upon it. * 8 201 tempers, as to brittlexeſs or toughneſs, Bo, le. 
[ could plainly perceive the creature to ſack in many of the BAI2 E. 1. /- The gadfly. 

molt minute animalcula, that were ſwimming öriſtiy about in A rige, a ſcorned little eue, 

the water. | ' Ray on the Creation. Thiough his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. Spenſer... 

B [sKNESS, #. J. [from Griſt.) 1. Livelineſs ; vigour ; BROACH. . / Brache, French.) 1. A ſpit. 2. A muſi- 
quickneſs, 2. Gayety. . cal inſtrument, the ſounds of which are made by turning 
(1.) Some remains of corruption, though they do not con- round a handle. Dif. 3. [With hunters.] A ſtart of 
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the head of a young ſtag, growing ſharp like the end of a Room for my lord ! three jockeys in his train; 
ſpit. Dict. Six huniſmen with a ſhout precede his chair; 
(1.) He was taken into ſervice to a bale office in his kitchen; He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe with a ſtare. Pope. 
ſo that he turned a broach, that had worn a crown. Bacon's HH. VII. (8. As chaſte and modeſt as he is eſteemed, it cannot be 
Whoſe offered entrails ſhall his crime reproach, enied, but in ſome places he is broad and fulſome. Dryden, 
And drip their fatnels from the hazle . Dryden. 1 1 now arraign'd, he read with ſome delight; 
. % Bosc. wv. a. |trom the noun.] 1. To ſpit ; to picrce Becauſe he ſeems to chew the cud again, 


When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden 
(6.) Who can ſpeak broader than he that has no houſe to put 
his head in? Such may rail againſt great buildings. Shakeſp 
From broad words, and cauſe he fail'd : 


as with a ſpit. 2 To pierce a vellel in order to draw the 
liquor ; to tap. 3- To open any ftore. 4. To let out 
any thing. 5. To give out, or utter any thing. 


(1.) Were now the general of our gracious empreſs, His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
— in good time he _ * Ireland coming, ; Macduff lives in diſgrace. Shaker 
Bringing rebellion brcached on his ſword. - Shakeſp. , 
He ſelled men as one would mow hay, and ſometimes — 2 Broad as eng Equal upon the whole. 


The mobile are {till for levelling ; that is to ſay, for advano- 


a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 2 little ing themſelves: for it is as broad as long, whether they rile to 


birds ſpitted upon a ſtick. Hakexwill. 


( 3.) I will notably provide, that you ſhall want neither wea- others, or bring others down to them. CU Eftrange. 
pons, victuals, nor aid; I will open the old armouries, I will Bx0aD-CLOTH. 7. . [from broad and cloth] A fine kind 
bro«ch my ſtore, and bring forth my ſtores. Knolles, of cloth. ; 

(4.) And now the field of death, the liſts, Thus, a wiſe taylor is not pinching ; 

Were enter'd by antagoniſts, But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in: 

And blood was ready to be broach'd, , Or elle, be ſure, your broad-c/cth breeches 

When Hudibras in haſte approach'd. Hudibras. Will ne'cr be ſmooth, nor hold their ſtitches, Save, 

(5) This errour, that Piton was Ganges, was firſt broache4 BroapD-EYED. adj. [from broad and cye.] Having a wide 
by Jotephus. 1 Raleigh. ſurvey. 

'Thote who were the chief inſtruments of raiſing the noiſe, In deſpite of broad-ey'd watchful da 
made uſe of thoſe,very opinions themlelves had 6roached, for ar- I would into thy boſum pour my thoughts: 2 
guments to prove, that the change of miniſters was dangerous. But, ah! I will not. Shakeſp. 


$Swift's Examiner. 


Broacurn. . , [fro broach.] 1. A ſpit. 2. An Deetz, af. [from Sud and Af] Haring 


opener, or utterer of any thing; the firlt authour, W 1 ( 
(1.) The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it burn'd, ann W e <P Modu. on Foff ls, 


On five tharp broxchers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd ; To Bro'aptx. v. 2. (from broad 1] To grow broad. [ 


Theſe morlels ſtay'd their oma hs. Dryden, know not whether this word occurs, but in the following 
(2.) There is much pride and vanity in the affectation of be- paſſage. | 
ing the firlt broacher of an herctical opinion. L' Eftrange. Low walks the ſun, and broadens by degrees, 
Numerous parties denominate theintelves, not from the grand Juſt o'er the verge of oy a Thomſo:. 
Authour and Finither of our faith, but from the firſt braucher Bn o'aDLy. adv. [from broad.) In a broad manner. 
of their idolized opinions. Decay of Prcty. Bro'apxess. 2. / [from Sr. 1. Breadth ; extent from 
This opinion 15 commonly, but falſely, aſcribed to Ariſtotle, fide to fide. 2. Coarſenels ; fulſomeneſs. 
not as its firſt broacher, but as its ableſt patron. Cheyne. (2.) I have uſed the cleaneſt metaphor I could find, to palliat- 
BROAD. adj. (bnad, Saxon.] 1. Wide; extended in the broadneſs of the meaning. Dr yen, 
breadth ; diſtinguiſhed from length; not narrow. 2. Bro'avsHouLDERED. adj. [from broad and ſhoulder.) Hav- 
Large. 3. Clear; open; not ſheltered, not affording ing a large ſpace between the ſhoulders. 
concealment. 4. Grots ; coarſe. 5. Obſcene ; fulſume ; Big-bon'd, and —_— limbs, with finews ſtrong, 
tending to obſcenity. 6. Bold; not delicate; not re- Breadftculder'd, and his arms were round and long. Dua de. 
ſerves. I am a tall, broadjhoulder'd, impudent, black fellow; and, a 
(1.) The weeds that his bread ſpreading leaves did thelter, T thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. S\'eftator. 
Are pull'd up root and all. Shakeſ, . Bu 0'A DSIDE, . /. [from broad and fide.] 1. The ſide of a 
The top may be juſtly fad to grow broader, as 3 Ps 2 —_ the oy or ſtern. 2. The volley ot 
narrower. md le. ot fired at once from the ſide of ip. -10t- 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 5 ing.] A ſheet of paper ined wee, . a ig 01 
To walk with eyes brcad open to your grave. Dryden. (1.) From vaſter hopes than this he * 0 fal, 
So lofty was the pile, a Parihian bow, That durſ attempt the Britiſh admiral: 
With vigour dr vn, muſt tend the ſhaft below, From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 
vo 3 "a dal — . . | Dryden. K Than from the fiery chariot of the ſun. Waller. 
2 a ; Pole, ROAD . in! 
Eroa burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Po e. ar I OT FO en 
(2.) To keep him at a diſtance frum faliæhood and cunning, " He * Gohti n 4 y - : 20 
which has always a broad mixture of falſehood ; this is the fitteſt Pee” Twar ng a duel, was run through the thigh with n 
pre paration of a child for wiſdom. Locke. B / . g Wi; — 
z) In mean time he, with cunning to conceal N who <ogy ady. [from broad and wiſe.) According t9 
All thought of this from others, himlelf bore the direction of the breadth, 
In broad houſe, with the wooers us before. tat man. If one ſhould, with his band, thruſt a piece of iron cad. 
It no longer ſeeks the ſhelter of night and darkneſs, but ap- by 1 inſt the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would nat 
pears in the broadeſt light. Decay of Piats. as long as the force of the hand perſeveres to preſs againſt it. 
Tf children were left alone in the dark, they would be EN. 
more afraid than in broad ſunſhine. f 2 BROCA DE. 1. J. [brecado, Span.] A filken ftuff, varic- 
(4.) The reeve and the miller are di!tinguiſhed from each gated with colours of gold or filver. 
_ as _ as he lady prioreſs and the brcad lpeaking gap- I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich brocaler, 
octied wife of Bath. | Dryd:n. : S' ectatir. 
Love mad him doubt his h / barbarian found ; FAY Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade, ; 
love, ere 4 words and wit he found. Dr den. 6 Forget her pray'rs, or mil a maſquerads. Pole. 
If open vice be what you drive at, ROCA'DED. 24% : 
; A name ſo broad will os connive at. Dryden Woven in 2 1 2 n 
| The broadeft mirth unfeeling f. * nner of a brocade. 
e broade th unteeling folly wears (2.) Should i 
f Leſs pleaſing far than vi. tue's ve tears al may © ava = . recaded fuit unfold, 
| | vy Gare. Pope. Where riſing flow'rs grow (tiff with froſted gold. Gay. 
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Bao/cact. J from Zroks.) 1. The gain gotten by pro- 
moting bargains. 2. The hire given for any unlawful 
office. 3- The trade of dealing in old things ; the trade 
of a broker 4. The tranſaction of buſineſs for other 


men. 


(.) Vet ſure his honeſty 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery, 
And filthy brocaze, and unſeemly ſhifts, 
And borrow bate, and ſome good ladies gifts. S'enſer. 
(2.) As for the politick and wholeſome laws, they were in- 
terpreted to be but brocage of an uturer, thereby to woo and 
win the hearts of the people. F Bacon. 
(3-) Poor poet ape, that would be thoùght our chief, 
Whole works are e en the frippery of wit, 
From brocage is become {© bold a-thief, 
As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnſon. 
(4.) So much as the quantity of money is leſſened, ſo much 
mutt the ſhare of every one that has a right to this money be the 
leſs, whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for 
his hire, or merchant, for his brocage. Loche. 
BROCCOLI. . , [Italian] A ſpecies of cabbage. 
Content with little, I can piddle here, 
On breccol; and mutton round the year; 
But ancient friends, thou" poor or out of play, 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. 
To Bxocue. See To BrROACH. 
So Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, ſhooting 
againſt David's tower in Jeruſalem, broched turee feetleſs birds. 
Camden. 


Pope. 


Brock. n. / [bnoc, Saxon] A badger. 

Bro'CxET. 2. . A red deer, two years old. 

BxoGUE. . J. [brog, Iriſh.] 1. A kind of a ſhoe. 2. A 
cant word for a corrupt dialect, or manner of pronuncia- 
tlon, | 

1. I thought he ſlept; and put 
M5 E brog ues — . 
Antwer'd my ſteps too loud. 


Shakeſþ. 


Sometimes it is given out, that we muſt either take theie half- 

pence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 

(2.) His brogue will detect mine. Farquhar. 

To BROTDER. v. a. [bredir, Fr.] To adorn with figures of 

needle- Work. | 

A robe, and a hrcider d coat, and a girdle. Exodus. 
Infant Albion lay 

In mantles broider'd o'er with go pride. Tickell. 


BrnotdeRY. x. /. [from broider.]) Embroidery ; flower- 
work ; additional ornaments wrought upon cloth. 


The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breait to Kenna ſacred, and to love, 


Lie rent and mangled. Tickell. 
BROIL. 2. [rouiller, Fr.] A tumult; aquarrel. 

day to the king thy knowledge of the brozl, 

As thou didf leave it. Shakeſ>. 

He has ſent the ſword both of civil bros, and publick war, 

— us. Male. 
ude were their revels, and obſcene their joys, 

The breils of drunkards, and the luſt of boys. Granville. 


7% BROIL. v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To dreis or cook by laying 
on the coals, or before the fre. 
Some (trip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil, 


Some on the fire the reeking entrails broz/. Dryden. 
To Bao. v. 2. To be in the heat. | 
- Where have you been broiling F— 
—— Among the croud i th' abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more. Shakeſd. 


Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiking in 
the fun, had the world laſted from all eternity. Cheyne. 


To BROKE. v. . [of uncertain etymology. Skinner ſeems 
inclined” to derive it from To break, becauſe broken men 
turn factors or brokers. Caſaubon, from weaTlew, Skinner 
thinks, again, that it may be contracted from procurer. 
Mr. Lye more probably deduces it from bnuccan, Saxon, to 
be buſy. } To tranſa buſineſs for others, or by others. 
& is uſed generally in reproach. 
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le. 


He does, indeed, 
And brokes with all that can, in ſuch a ſuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. $hakeſp. 
The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men ſhould wait upon others neceſſity ; broke by ſervants and in- 


ſtruments to draw them on. | Bacon. 
Bro KING. particip. adj. Practiſed by brokers. 
Redeem from Eroking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the Juſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. Shakeſf. 


Bro'cex. [particip. off. of break.] 


Preſerve men's wits from being broker with the very bent of ſo 

long attention. Hocker, 
Bro'xex mEar. Fragments; meat that has been cur. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conſtantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay at ſmall charges; only with the broken 
meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Bro'kENHEARTED ad, from broken and heart.) Having 
the ſpirits cruſhed by grief or fear. 

He hath ſent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Tſaiah . 

Bro'kENLy, adv. [from broken.) Without any regular ſe- 
ries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done ſomewhat of this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly ; intending chiefly a diſcourſe of his own 
voyage. Eakewll. 

Bro'xer . . [from To broke.] 1, A factor; one that 
does buſineſs for another ; one that makes bargains tor 
another. 2, One who deals in old houſehold goods. 3. A 
pimp ; a match-maker. 

(1.) Brokers, who, having no ſtock of their own, ſet up and 
trade with that of other men; buying here, and (elling there, 
and commonly abuſing both tides, to make out a little paultry 
gain. Tem le. 

Some South-ſea broker, from the city, 

Will purchaſe me, the more's the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations waſte, 

To fit them to lus vulgar taſte. 

(3.) A goodly broker ! 

Dare you preſume to —— wanton lines; 
To whiſper and conſpire againſt my youth? Shakeſps 
In chuſing for yourſelf, you thew'd your judgment; | 

Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 

To play the broker in mine own behalf. Shakeſp. 


BrokKERAGE. 2. [from brokter.] The pay or reward of a 
broker. See Bzaocace. 
Bro'NCHOCELE. 2. [Perynoxnan. 


of the aſpera arteria, called the bronchus. Quincy. 
BroNCHIAL, 


Bzxo'nciick, 5 adj, [ry .! Belonging to the throat. 


Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in the bronchial 
or pulmonary veſſels, and may foon be communicated from one 
to the other, when the inflammation aſfects both the lobes. 

Arbuthnct.. 

BrxoncCHo'Tomy. 2. [Sxy:® and vit. That opera- 
tion which opens the windpipe by inciſion, to prevent 
ſuffocation in a quinſey. Rurncy. 

The operation of brunchotomy is an incifion into the atpera 
arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when reſpira- 
tion is obſtructed by any tumour compreſſing the larynx. 


Shar”"s Surgery, 
BroxD. . / See BAAN D. A ſword. 
Fooliſh old man, ſaid then the pagan wroth, 


That weeneſt words or charms may force withſtond, 
Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, 
That I can carve with this enchanted 4 rund. Spenſer. 
BroxTo'LoGy. 2. , [PBeorrn and 2oyia.] A differtation upon 
thunder, Di?, 
Bronzz mn /. [bronze, Fr.] 1. Braſs. 2. Relief, or ſtatue 
calt in braſs. | 
- (1:) Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henley ſtands, 


A tumour of that part 


Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pee. 
(2.) I view with anger and diſdain, 

How little gives thee joy or pain ; 

A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, | 

A ſhell, a butterfly can do't. Pyr. 
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BROOCH. . role, Daich.] 1 4 jewel ; an orna- And to Cephiſus br ook their way purſue : 
ment of jewels. 2. [Wich painters. } 4 painting all of The ſtream was trouble:], bur the ford they knew, Dryden 
Springs make little rivulets; thoſe united, make brooks ; and 


one colour Dit. : 
thoſe coming together, make rivers, which empty themſelves 


(t.) Ay, marry, ou chains and our jewels, —— 


Your brooches, pearis, and owches. | Shekeſ®. into the ſea. Locke. 
Richly font<d, . unt aſonable; juſt like the brooch and the To BROOK. v. a. [bnucan, Sax.) To bear; to enduer 
toothpick, which we wear not now. Skhakeſp. do ſupport. ; : 
| knyw him well ; he is the brocch, indeed, Even they, which brook it worſt, that men thould tell them of 

And gem of all the nation. Shakeſp. their duties, when they are told the fame by a law, think ver 
7% B occtit. v. a, |trom the noun. ] To adorn with jewels, well and reafonably of it. Aru 
Not th* imperious ſhe w A thouſand more miſchances than this one, f 

Of the full-fortun d C:etar, ever ſhall Have learned me to brook this patiently. Shai 
Be brooch d with me. Shakeſp. How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! nY 


To BROOD. v. =. [bnædan, Sax.) 1. To ſit as on eggs; This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 


to hatch them. 2. l'o cover chickens under the wing. I better brook 3 Pn towns. Shake p. 
Jo remain! ; ery O ici Rn” | , eat of bliis, . 
7 9 i * ha * or ſo icitous thought. 4 Brooks not the works of violence, and war, Mi ton. 

. e Moſt men can much rather brook their being repute knavcs, 

(1.) 1 than for their honeſty be accounted fool: ; 
Wait preſent, and, with mighty wings outſpread, P Tin 3 el ink it hard Sour), 
Dove. like fut it brcoding on the vat abyis, a Vour prudence is not truſted as your grand 8 Dryd 
21 EA k ſruitful f 'r d — To Brook . 1. To endure to be content. 1285 

. Save aca mare ey Ba He, in theſe wars, had flatly refuſed his ad; be 
Rreathes on the air, and hrecdt upon the ground. Dryden. + broob, that the worth 4 pl is ad; becauſe he could 

(2.) Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, Ticidates. 3 — 8 angus was, by his cholen 
Their young ſucceſſon all their cares employ 3 as en „ Pl 4 * 1 Siduey. 
They breed, they 6r00d, inſtruct and educate, 1 E. „. /. [becabunge, at.] A ſort of water ſpeed- 
And make provil.on for the future ſtate. Dryden, men VETF COMMON: 108 ditches, 

Find out ſome uncouth cell, BROOM. 1. J. [CCeniſta ; bnom, Saxon. ] 1 A ſmall tree. 
Where 6rc9ding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 2. A beſom; ſo called from the matter of which it i; 
And the night raven lings. M. lt. {ſometimes made. 

(3.) Detraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, (1.) Ev'n humble 5rcom, and ofiers, have their uſe 
Sit brocdin; on unprofitable gold. Dryden. And thade for ſheep, and food for flocks, produce. 3 

— As rejoicing miſers (2. 15 Not a mouſe 1 
rod o'er their precious ſtores of ſecret gold. " _ Jmith. Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe ; 

(J.) It was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever I am ſent with 6rcom before, 
amongſt nations a brood ng of a war, and that there is no ſure To ſweep the duſt hehind the door. | Shake/p 
league but impuiſſance to do hurt. Bacon. If they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet any thing in order, 
To B Ob. wv. 4. To cheriſh by care. they were ſaluted with a Hrcom. . 

Of crouds afraid, yct anxious when alone, B 0'0MLAND. 3. /. Cream and land.] Land that bears 
You'll fit and breed your ſorrows on a throne. Dryden. broom. ; 

Brood. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Offspring ; progeny. It [ have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they have not been 
is now hardly uſcd of human beings, but in contempt. far gone with it, by being put into broomiands. Mortimer. 


2. Thing bred ; ſpecies generated. 3. A hatch; the Bno'omsTAFF. 2 . [from brcem and faff.] The ſlaff r 
number hatched at once. 4. Something brought forth; a which the 6m is bound; the handle of a beſom. 


production. 5. The act of covering the eggs. They tell on; I made my place : at length they came to 
(1.) The heavenly father keep his brood the broomflaff with me; I defied em ſtill. Sb te 
From foul infection of ſo great a vice. Fairfax. From the age, 
With terrours, and with clamours compaſs'd round, That children tread this worldly ſtage, 
Of mine own broad, that on my bowels fecd. Miiton. Broonflaf, or poker, they beſtride, 
Or any other of that heav*nly breed, And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world forae goed, Milt. : Sir Roger pointed at ſomething behind the door, which [ 
lian diſcourſes of ttorks, and their affection toward their „ found to be an old broomfaff. S efatar. 
brocd whom they imttruct to fly. Brozun's Vulg. Err. Brv'omsTiCx. The ſame as broomſtaff | 
(2.) Have you forgotten Libya's burning waſtes, When I beheld this, I fighed and ſaid within myſelf, SURE- 
Its tacren rocks, parch'd carth, and hills of ſand, LIT MORTAL MAN 1s a BROOMSTICK | | 
Its tainted air, and all its br:04s of poiton ? Addiſon. Sawift's Meditaticn on a Bron: flick. 


(3-) I was wonderfully pleaſed to ice the different workings B:o'owy, adj. [from broem.| Full of broom. 
of inſtinct in a hen foilows: 1 by x brood of ducks. S' eftator, If land grow moſſy or broomy, then break it up again. Mort. 


(4.) Such things become the hatch and £rced of time. Shakeſp. The youth with breamy ſtumps began to trace 
5 7 Eye bf A in * 2 f The kennel edge, Ke as — ori the place. Swift. 
er which his melancholy fits en brcod ; 3 > a+ 
And I doubt the hatch and the dd 2 4A re 
Will be ſome danger. Shakeſp. | 
Bno'opy. edi. [from brood.) In a ſlate of fitting on 40 WB: pany e 5 — 
I.” a acon. 
eggs; inclined to fir, | i | Initead of light deſerts and luſcious froth 
The common hen, all the while ſhe is b-cogy, fits, and leads Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth Souther ne. 
her chickens, and uſes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. If a nurſe, after being ſucked dry, eats broth, the infant will 
Bxook. #. /. [once, or bnoca, Sax.) A running water, leſs fuck the broth almoſt unaltered,  Arbuthnot. 
than a river, | : N BrornREL. n. J. [bordel, Fr.] A houſe of lewd 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, Bi o'THELHOUSE. entertainment; a bawdyhouſe 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate „ N 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland &rcokt I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of fale 
Into the main of waters, Shakeſp. Videlicet, a brothel. : Shakeſ". 
Or many grateful altars I would rear, Then courts of kings were held in high renown | 
Ot orally turf ; and pile up every ſtone, Ere made the common brothels of the town : 
Of luftre, from the brook ; in memory, There, virgins honourable yows receiv'd, 


Ot monument to ages. Milton. But chaſte as maids in monaſteries liv'd. Dryer. 


Cm 
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f 2. Any one cloſely united; aſſociate. 


B R O 
From its old ruins brothelhouſes riſe, 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys, Dryden. 
The libertine retires to the ſtews, and to the brothel. Regers. 


OTHER. 1. /. Ibnoden, bno don, Sax.] Plural, brothers, 
or brethren. 1. One born of the lame ather and mother. 
3. Any one re- 
ſembling another in manner, form, or profeſſion. 4. 
Brother is uſed, in theological language, for man in ge- 
neral. 
1.) Be fad, good brothers ; 
Sorrow ſo 1 in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on. 
Whilſt kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like enſigns all, againſt like enſigns bend. Daniel. 
Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent, it 
is very eaſy to form the ideas of brothers. Locke. 
(z.) We few, we happy few, we band of brcthers ; 
For he, to-day that ſheds his blood with me, | 
hall be my brother. Shakeſp. 
(3-) He alſo that is ſlothful in his work, is brother to him 
that is a great walter, ' Proverbs. 
I will eat no meat while the world ſtandeth, leſt I make my 
brother to offend, Cor. 


Bor. 2. [from Brother and hood.) 1. The 
ſtate or quality of being a brother, 2. An aſſociation o 
men for any purpoſe ; a fraternity. 3. A claſs of men of 
the ſame kind. 

(1.) This deep diſgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shakeſ). 
Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur ? Shakeſp. 
So it be a right to govern, whether you call it ſupreme father- 
hood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we 
know who has it. | Locke. 
(2.) There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the bro- 
'berhood of St. George, erected by parliament, conſiſting of thir- 
tzen the moſt noble and worthy perſons. Dawes. 
(3-) He was ſometimes ſo engaged among the wheels, that 
not above half the poet ap d; at other times, he became as 
conſpicuous as any of the brotherhood. Addiſon. 


Bro'THERLY. adj, [from brother.] Natural; ſuch as be- 
comes or beſeems a brother. 

He was a prieſt, and looked for a prieſt's reward; which was 
our 5ratherly love, and the good of our ſouls and bodies. Bacon. 

Though more our money than our cauſe, 

Their brotherly aſſiſtance draws. Denham. 
They would not go before the laws, but follow them; obey- 
ing their ſuperiors, and embracing one another in brotherly piety 
and conco Addiſon. 

Bno'THERLY. adv, After the manner of a brother; with 
kindneſs and affection. 


[ ſpeak but brotberly of him; but ſhonld I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and weep. Shakeſp. 
BROUGHT. [participle paſſive of bring.) 
The Turks fortzok the walls, — not be brought on 
Again to the aſſault. | Kuoclles. 
The inſtances brought by our author are but flender proofs. 


| Bb | Locke. 
N OW. a. [bnopa, Saxon. ] 1. The arch of hair over the 
7 eye. 2. The forehead. 


Shakeſp. 


3- The general air of the coun- 
tenance. 4. The edge of any high place. 
(1.) 'Tis now the hour which all to reſt allow, 
And ſleep fits heavy upon eyery brow. 
(2.) She could have run, and waddled about ; 
For even the day before ſhe broke her brow. 


So we ſome antique hero's frength, 
Learn by his 8 weight and length; 
As theſe vaſt beams expreis the beaſt, 
Whoſe thatly brows 5 they dreſt. | Waller. 

(3-) Then call them to our preſence, face to face, 
And — brow to brow. a Shakeſp. 
K all things foul would bear the Brotes of grace, 

© 2 2 look ſtill ſo. Shakeſp. 


Shateſp. 
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(4.) The earl, nothing diſmayed, came forwards that day 
unto a little village, called Stoke, and there encamped ther 
night, upon the brow or hanging of a hill. Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill beyond that city, they were ſomewhat 
perplexed by eſpying the French embaffador, with the king 
coach, and others, attending him. Wttor. 
Them with fire, and hoſtile arms, 

Fearleſs aſſault ; and, to the brow of heav'n 

Purſuing, drive them out from God and bliſs. M-!/tan. 

To Brow. v. 4. [from the noun.) To bound; to limit; to 
be at the edge of. : 
Tending my flocks hard by i th hilly crofts, 
That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 
To Brxo'wBEAT. wv. 4. [from brow and beat.) To deprels 
with ſevere brows, and ftern or lofty looks. 

It is not for a magiſtrate to frown upon, and brozwbeat thoſe 
who are hearty and exact in their miniſtry ; and, with a grave 
nod, to call a reſolved zeal, want of prudence. South. 

What man will voluntarily expoſe himſelf to the imperious 
browbeatings and ſcorns of great men? L*Eftrange. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was ſpeaking; but though he was not fo impudent as the count, 
he was every whit as ſturdy. Addiſom. 

I will not be browbeaten by the ſupercilious looks of my ad- 
verſaries. Arbuthaot and Pope. 

BAaOwRNOUN O. adj. [from brow and Sund. Crowned ; 
having the bead encircled as with a diadem. 
n that day's feats, 
He prov'd the beſt man i th' field, and, for his meed, 
Was brow-bound with the oak. Shakeſþ. 
Bro'ws1Ck. adj. [from brow and fit.] Dejefted ; hang- 
ing the head. 
But yet a gracious influence from you, 

May aſter nature in our browfick crew. Suckling. 

BROWN. agj. (Onan, Saxon.] The name of a colour, 
compounded of black and any other colour, 

Brown, in High Dutch, is called braun; in the Netherlands, 
bruyun; in French, coleur brune; in Italian, bruno. Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a little 


browner. Shakeſp. 
From whence high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'ercharging ſhades and pendent woods. Poe. 
Long untravell'd heaths, 
With defolation brown, he wanders waſte. Thomſon. 


BaOwN BILL. 2. / [from brown and bill.) The ancient 
weapon of the Engliſh foot; why it is called brown, I 
have not diſcovered; but we now ſay brown muſket 
from it. 

And browndbills, levied in the city, 

Made bills to paſs the grand committee. Hudibr as. 

Bro'wnisH. adj. [from — Somewhat brown. 

A browniſh grey iron - tone, lying in thin ſtrata, is poor, but 

runs freely. Woodward. 

Bao'wnxess. 2. from brown.) A brown colour, 

She would confeſs the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed moſt lovely, brownrneſs of Muſidorus's face, 
and this colour of mine. | Sidney. 

Bzro'wnsTuDy. 2. /. [from br:wn and fludy.] Gloomy 
meditations ; ſtudy in which we direct our thoughts to no 
certain point. 

They live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowſineſs and broznfludies ; or, if briſk and active, they lay 
themſelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 

To BROWSE. v. a. [brouſer, Fr.] To eat branches, or 
ſhrubs. | 

And being down, is trod in the durt 


Of cattle, and browſed, and ſorely hurt. Spenſer, 
Thy palate then did deign 

The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge : 

Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 

The barks of trees thou brouſed/. Shakeſp. 


To BAOWSE. v. . To feed: it is uſed with the particle 


al... : 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep; if any where I 
have them, *tis by the ſea-lide, brow/fing on ivy. Shakeſþ. 
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A goat, hard preſſed, took ſanctuary in a vineyard; fo ſoon 
35 he thought the danger over, he fell preſently a brow/ing upon 


the leaves. L' Eftrange. 
Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Browſe an the ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blacim. 


The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, ignorant of 
agriculture, and browſing on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot. 
Browst. ./ [from the verb.] Branches, or ſhrubs, fit 
for the food of goats, or other animals. 
The vreedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 


The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe. Dryden. 
On that clou«d-picrcing hill, 

Plinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens, 

Attoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby &rowſe * 

Guaw pendent. Philips. 


To BRUISE. v. a. [brifer, Fr.] To cruſh or mangle with 
the heavy blow of ſomething not edged or pointed ; to 
cruſh by any weight ; to beat into groſs powder ; to beat 
together coarſely. | 

Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 


Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shakeſp. 
And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 

Than temporal death ſhall bruiſe the victor's heel, ; 

Or theirs whom he redeems. Milton. 
As in old chaos heav'n with earth confus'd, 

And ſtars with rocks together cruſh'd and bruid d. Waller. 


They beat their breaſts with many a bruj/ing blow, 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the ſnow. Dryden. 
Bnvise. 3. / [from the verb.] A hurt with ſomething 
blunt and heavy. 
One arm'd with metal, th' other with wood, 


This fit for bruiſe, and that for blood. Hudibras. 
I ſince have labour'd 

To bind the bruiſes of a civil war, 

And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting blood. Dryden. 


BaulisZWO r. 3. / An herb; the ſame with Cour ARx. 
BRUIT. / (brait, Fr. Rumour ; noiſe ; report. 
A bruit ran from one to the other, that the king was ſlain. 
x Sidney. 
Upon ſome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him to 


ſend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend, Hayward. 
I am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common bruit doth put it. % Shakeſp. 


To Bavir. v.a. [from the noun.] To report; to noiſe 
abroad ; to rumour. Neither the verb nor the noun are 
now much in uſe, 
His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away | 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops. \ Shakeſþ. 
It was bruzted, that I meant nothing leſs than to go to Guiana. 
Raleigh. 

Bru'maL. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter. 
About the brumal ſolſtice, it hath been obſerved, even unto a 
proverb, that the ſea is calm, and the winds do ceaſe, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forſake their neſts. Brown. 
Bxun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived 
from the Saxon, bonn, bounn, bpunna, bunna ; all ſig- 
nifying a river or brook. Gibſon. 
Bnune'trT. n. /. [brunette, Fr.] A woman with a brown 
complexion. | 
Your fair women therefore thought of this faſhion, to inſult 


the olives and the brunettes. Addiſon. 
Bzav'nion. . J. [brug non, Fr.] A ſort of fruit between 
a plum and a peach. Trewoux. 


BxunT. =. /. [brunft, Dutch. ] 
Blow; ſtroke. 


1. Shock ; violence. 2. 


(1.) Erona choſe rather to bide the brunt of war, than ven- 
ture him. | Sidney. 
God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r, 
From the dry ground to ſpring, thy thirſt t' allay 
After the brunt of battle. Milton. 


Fathtul miniſters are to Rand and endure the brunt : a'com- 


mon ſoldier may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds the 


Randard to die upon the place, South. 


B R U 
(2.) A wicked ambuſh, which lay hidden long 


In the cloſe covert of her guiletul eyen, 
Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble I © abide the brunt ſo ſtrong. 
The friendly rug preſerv'd the ground, 
And headlong knight, from bruite or wound, 
Like featherbed betwixt a wall 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 
BRUSH. . / [6rofe, Fr. from bruſcus, Lat.] 1. An in. 
ſtrument to clean any thing, by rubbing off the dirt or 
ſoil. It is generally made of briſtles fet in wood. 2. It 
is uſed for the larger and ſtronger pencils uſed by painters, 
3. A rude aſſault ; a ſhock; rough treatment; which, 
by the ſame metaphor, we call a /corring, 
(2.) Whence comes all this rage of wit ? this arming all the 
pencils and ruſbes of the town againſt me? Stillngflet. 


Wich a ſmall bru/þ you muſt ſmear the glue well upon the 


Spenſer, 


joint of each piece. Moæc n. 
(3. ) Let grow thy finews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. Shakeſp. 
It could not be poſſible, that, upon fo little a Hi as Waller 
had ſuſtained, he could not be able to follow and diſturb the 
king. | Clarendon. 
Elſe when we put it to the puſh, 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a bruſh. Hudibras. 


To Baus H. v. @, [from the noun. ] 
with a bruſh. 2. To ſtrike with quickneſs, as in bruſh- 
ing. 3. To paint with a bruſh, 4. To carry away, by 
an act like that of bruſhing ; to ſweep. 5. To move as 
the bruſh. | 

(1.) If he be not in love with ſome woman, there is no be- 
heving old figns ; he bruſbes his hat o' morning; what ſhould 
that bode ? Shake)p. 

(2.) The wrathful beaſt about him turned light, 
And him fo rudely paſſing by, did bruſh 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground did ruſh. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


1. To ſweep or rub 


Has Somnus þbru/b'd thy eyelids with his rod ? Dryden. 
His fon Cupavo bru/b'd the briny flood, 

Upon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood. Dryden, 
High o'er the billows flew the maſly Joad, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 

It almoſt bruſb' d the helm. Pepe. 


(3.) You have commiſſioned me to paint your ſhop, and I 
have done my beſt to bruſh you up like your neighbours. Pope. 
(4.) And from the boughs bruſh off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 
The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all rivers 
mult empty themſelves, ought to have fo ſpacious a ſurface, that 
as much water may be continually bruſhed off by the winds, and 
exhaled by the ſun, as, beſides what falls again, is brought into 
it by all the rivers. Bentley, 
( 5-) A thouſand nights have bᷣruſb d their balmy wings 
Over theſe eyes. Dryden. 
To Baus. v. 2. 1. To move with haſte: a ludicrous 
word, applied to men, 2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. 
(1.) Nor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but bruſb d regardleſs by. 
The French had gather'd all their force, 
And William met them in their way ; 
Yet off they bru/#'4, both foot and horſe. 
(2.) Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts mflames the mind, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 
And, brufhing o'er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden. 
Bau's he R. 1 /. [from bruſh.) He that uſes a bruſh. 
gr Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that criticks were like bru/ters 
of noblemens cloaths. Bactn. 
Ba u's HWOOD, 2. /. [from bruſh and wood. I know not 
whether it may not be corrupted from brow/exwood. 
: . low, cloſe, ſhrubby thickets ; ſmall wood fit tor 
re, | 
It ſmokes, and then with trembling breath ſhe blows, 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aroſe. 


With bru/h2wcod, and with chips, ſhe ſtrengthens theſe, 
And adds at laſt the boughs rotten trees. Dry. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
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Bavu'sHY. adj. [from &ru/h.) Rough or ſhaggy, like a 


ſh. 
* ſuſpected, that it might have proceeded from ſome ſmall un- 
heeded drop of blood, wiped off by the bruſby ſubſtance of the 
nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 


% BruU'STLE. v. . (bnartli in, Saxon] To crackle; to 
make a ſmall noiſe. Sinner. 

BAU TAL. adj, [brutal, Fr. from brute.) 1. That which 

belongs to a brute ; that which we have in common with 

brutes. 2. Savage; cruel ; inhuman. 

(1.) There is no oppoling brutal force to the ſtratagems of 


human reaſon. L' Eftrange. 
(2.) — The brutal bus'neſs of the war 
Is manag'dby thy dreadful ſervants care. den 


* 


BUT “LIT v. 2. / [brutalite, Fr.] Savageneſs ; churlifh- 
nels; inhumanity. 

Courage, in ar. ill-bred man, has the air, and eſcapes not the 
opinion of brutality. Locke. 
7 BRUTALI“ZE. v. 2. [brutaliſer, Fr.] To grow brutal 
or ſavage. 
| Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tranſport, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addiſon. 
To BRUTALIZ E. v.a. To make brutal or ſavage. 
Bau'TALLY. adv. from brutal.) Churliſhly ; inhumanly ; 
cruelly. 
dis. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bottle 
at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot. 
BRUTE. adj. ¶brutus, Latin.] 1. Senſeleſs ; unconſcious. 
2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 3. Beſtial ; in common 
with beaſts. 4. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

(1.) Nor yet are we fo low and baſe as their atheiſm would de- 
preſs us; not walking ſtatues of clay, not the ſons of brute 
earth, whoſe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentley. 
(2.) Even brute animals make uſe of this artificial way of 
making divers motions, to have ſeveral ſignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cheriſh, threaten. Holder. 
In the promulgation of the Moſaick law, if ſo much as a 
brute beaſt touched the mountain, it was to be ſtruck through 
with a dart. South, 
(3-) Then to ſubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r. Milton. 

(4.) The brute philoſopher, who ne er has proy'd 
The joy of loving, or of being loy'd. Poje. 
a creature without reaſon ; a ſavage. 

What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc'd 
By tongue of brute, and human ſenſe expreſs'd ! Milton. 
Io thole three preſent impulies, of ſenſe, memory, and in- 
tint, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities of brutes may be reduced. 

Hale. 
Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, terreftrial, aquatick, 
or amphibious, I call thoſe aerial which have wings, wherewith 
they can ſupport themſelves in the air; terreſtrial are thoſe, 
whole only place of reſt is upon the earth ; aquatick are thoſe, 


whoſe conftant abode is upon the water, Locke. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, this preſent ſtate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? Pope. 


''To Brute. v. a. (written ill for bruit.) To report. 
This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 
vineſs. Knolles, 


ped, oy * 1. /. [from brute.) Bratality: a word not 


rn. 


ia = — Thou dotard vile, 

hat with thy bruteneſs ſhend'i thy comely age. 

„ Bav'Tiry, v. a. (from brute.) 

rute. 

O thou falacious woman ! am I then bratified ? Ay: feel i 

kw, I iprout, I bud, I am ripe horn mad. # TLSES 

: TISH, adj. [from brute.] r. Beſtial ; reſembling a 
2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; ſa- 


Spenſer, 
To make a man a 


BUBBLE. ». / [4obbel, Dutch.] 


BauTE, 2. . [from the adjective.] An irrational creature; 


To Bu'sBLE. v. 2. [from the noun.] 


3 


vage; ferocious. 3. Groſs; carnal. 4. Ignorar: : un- 
taught ; uncivilized, 
(1.) Obiris, Itis, Orus, and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and forceries abus d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to feck 
Their wand ring gods diſguis'd in brutifh forms. Milton 
(2.) Brutes, and brutiſßh men, are commonly more able o 


bear pain than others. Grew. 
(3-) For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the bruti/h ſting itſelf. Shakeſp. 


After he has ſlept himſelf into ſome uſe of himſelf, by much 
ado he ſtaggers to his table again, and there acts over the fame 
brutiſh ſcene. South. 

(4.) They were not fo brutijh, that they could be ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. y Hooker. 


Bzxu'risHLY. adv, {from brutiſb.] In the manner of a 


brute, ſavagely ; irrationally ; groſsly. 
I am not to diffident of myſelf, as brutiſbly to ſubmit to any 
man's dictates. King Charles. 
For a man to found a confident practice upon a diſputable 


principle, is bruti/hly to outrun his reaſon. South. 
Bau'tisHNess.*n, / [from brutih.] Brutality ; ſavage- 
neſs. | | 
All other courage, beſides that, is not true valour, but bru- 
tiſhneſs. Spratt. 
BON Y. 2. , [bryonia, Latin.] A plant. 
Bus. x. J. [acant word.] Strong malt liquor. 
Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double bub, 
And ſettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 


1. A ſmall bladder of 

water; a film of water filled with wind. 2. Any thing 

which wants ſolidity and firmneſs ; any thing that is more 

ſpecious than real. 3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow. 4. The 
rſon cheated. 

(1.) Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere ; air within, 
and a little ſkin of water without: and it ſeemeth ſomewhat 
ſtrange, that the air ſhould riſe ſo ſwiftly, while it is in the 
water, and, when it cometh to the top, ſhould be ſtayed by to 
weak a cover as that of the bubble is. Bacon. 

The colours of bubbles, with which children play, are various, 
and change their ſituation variouſly, without any reſpe& to con- 
fine or ſhadow. | Newton. 

(2.) The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not 
lightly upon the ſtrength of the proceedings there, which was 
but a but ble, but upon letters from the lady Margaret. Bacon. 

U T hen a ſoldier, 

Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the cannon's mouth. 

War, he ſung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble, 

Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying. 

(3-) The nation then too late will kad, 

Directors promiſes but wind, 

South-ſea at beſt a mighty Sue. 

(4.) Ceaſe, deareſt mother, ceaſe to chide ; 

Gany's a cheat, and I'm a bubble; 

Yet why this great exceſs of trouble ? Prior. 

He has been my bubble theſe twenty years, and, to my certain 
knowledge, underſtands no more of his own affairs, than a child 
in ſwaddling clothes. Arbuthnot. 
1. To rife in bub- 
bles. 2. To run with a gentle noiſe. 

(1.) Alas: a crimſon river of warm blood, 
Like to a buböling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 


Shakeſp. 
Dryder. 


Sæc t. 


Doth riſe and fall. Shakeſp. 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet's _ 

For a charm of "rful trouble, 

Like a hellbroth boil and 6e. . Shakef$. 
Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. Dryden. 


The ſame ſpring ſuffers at ſome times a very manifeſt remiſſion 
of its heat: at others, as manifeſt an increaſe of it; yea, ſome- 
times to that exceſs, as to make it boil and bubble with extreme 
heat. N 004Ias 4, 


2 2 


3 


(2.) For thee the bubbling ſprings appear d to mourn, 
And whilpcting pines made vows for thy return. Dryden. 
Not buLblins tountains to the thirſty twain, 

Not ſhow'rs to lu ks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 

Are half { charming as thy fight to me. 

70 BUBBLE. 2. a. 'lo cheat: a cant word. : 
Ha tells me, with great paſſion, that ſhe has hubhled him out 
of his youth ; and has drilled him on to five and fifty. Addi/or. 

Charies Mather could not babble a young beau better with a 
toy. | Arbuthnot. 

BU“ EULA. . . from bubble,] A cheat. 

Whit words can ſuffice to expreſs, how infinitely I eſteem 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and Eubblers ! Digby to Pope. 

Bu'sBBy. n. // A woman's breaſt. 

Foh ! ſay they, to ſce a handfome, britk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by 4 doating old woman; why don't 
vou go and fuck the bubby ? Arbuthnot. 

Bu'so. 2. [ Lat. from 2C, the groin.] That part of 
the groin from the bending of the thigh to the ſcrotum ; 
and therefore all tumours in that part are called babes. 

| Quincy. 

I ſuppurated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and 
endeavoured deterſion.  Wifemas. 

BuBoxoce'LE. 2. , [Lat. from BzCar, the groin, and «nan, 
a rupture] A particular kind of rupture, when the in- 
teltines break down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the inteſtine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal muſcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
lis, or, it into the ſcrotum, ſcrotalis : theſe two, though the 
firſt only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubo- 
nocele. Sharp. 

Bu'Bukrt, n. A red pimple. 

His face is all bubukles, and whelks, and knobs, and flames 
of fire. - Shakeſp. 

Bucani'tns. =» // A cant word for the privateers, or pi- 
rates, of America. 

BucceLLa'rion. 2 /. [buccella, a mouthful, Lat.] In 
ſome chymical authours, fignifies a dividing into large 
pieces. Harris. 

BUCK. 3. [4auche, Germ, ſuds, or lie.] 1. The li- 
Guor in which clothes are waſhed. 2, The clothes 
waſhed in the iquor. | 
» (1.) Buck! I would I could waſh myſelf of the buck : I 
warrant vou, buck, and of the ſeaſon tou it ſhall appear. Shak. 

(2.) Of late, not able to travel with her furred ſhe 
waſhes buc&s here at home. Shakeſp. 

BUCK. / [62vch, Welch ; beck, Dutch; bouc, Fr.] The 
male cf the fallow deer ; the male of rabbets, and other 
animals. 

Dicks, goats, and the like are ſaid to be tripping or ſaliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacham. 

To Buck. wv. a. {from the noun.] To waſh clothes. 

Here is a baiket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shateſ}. 

To Buck. v. 2. [ſrom the noun.] To copulate as bucks 
and does. 

The chief time of ſetting traps, is in their bucking time, 

Mortimer, 

Bu'c«BASKET. 2. / The baſket in which clothes are car- 
ried to the waſh. 

They conveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 
foul ſhirts, foul ſtockings, and greaſy napkins. Shakeſp. 

EU cK BEAN. 2. {bockfboonen, Dutch.] A plant; a ſort 
of treforl. 

The bitter nauſeous plants, as centaury, buckbane, gentian, 
of which tea may be made, or wines by infuſion. Floyer. 

Bru'CKET. ./ [4aquet, French.) 1. The veſſel in which 

water is drawn out of a well. 2 The veſſels in which 

water is carried, particularly to quench a fire. 

(1.) Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another ! 


The emptier ever dancing in the air, 


Pope. 


od 
— 


The other down unſeen, and full of water. 


Sbaleſw. 


B U C 


Is the fea ever likely to be evaporatcd by the 
emptied with buckets 9 8 888 1 
(2.) Now ſtreets grow throng d, and, buſy as by da Ws bs 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire ; 10 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play; | 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire, 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and male a glitt'ring ſhow, 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swift 
BUCKLE. n,/. {5wcel, Welch, and the ſame in the Ar. 
morick ; boucle, French.] 1. A link of metal, with a 
tongue or catch made to faſten one thing to another, 2. 
The ſtate of the hair criſped and curled, by being kept 
long in the ſame ſtate. 
(1.) Fair lined ſlippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Sbabeſp. 
The chlamys was a fort of ſhort cloak tied with a buckle 
commonly to the right ſhoulder, Arbuthnot. 
Three ſeal rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. 
(2.) The greatelt beau was dreſſed in a flaxen periwig 


Dry. ler, 


Pore. 
the 


wearer of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets hi ig lie 

in buckle for a whole half year. Sectio. 
That live long wig, which Gorgon' ſelf might own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. Pepe. 


To Bu'cCxLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To faſten with 
a buckle. 2. To prepare to do any thing : the metaphor 
is taken from buckling on the armour. 3. To join in bat- 
tle. 4. To confine. 

(1.) Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 


Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Shakeſþ. 
France, whoſe armour conſcience bur on, : 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Hale. 

Thus, ever, when I back/e on my helmet, 
Thy fears afflict thee. Philips, 


When you carry your maſter's riding coat, wrap your own in 


it, and buckle them up cloſe with a ſtrap. Swwijt, 
(2.) The Saracen, this hearing roſe amain, 
And catching up in haſte his three ſquare ſhield, 
And oY helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. Spenser. 
(3.) The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was for- 


bidden to — until the foot of the avantguard were buckle. 
with them in front. Hayward. 

(4.) How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ' 

That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. Shale. 

To Bu'ckLe, v. n. [bucken, Germ.] 1. To bend; ts 
bow. 2. To buckle to, To apply to; to attend. Sce th: 
active, 2d ſenſe. 3. To buckle with, To engage with; 
to encounter ; to join in a cloſe fight, like men locked or 
buckled together, 

(1.) The wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, buckle under life 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. 

(2.) Now a covetous old crafty knave, 
At dead of night, ſhall raiſe his ſon, and X 
Turn out, you rogue; how like a beaſt you lie; 
Go buckle to the law. Drylen. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 
are by lazineſs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buck/e to the thing propoſed. Lace. 
(3-) For fingle combat, thou ſhalt buckle wvith me. Hal. 

Yet thou, they ſay, for marriage doit provide ; 

Is this an age to buckle 2vith a bride ? | Dryden. 

BU'CKLER. n. J. [bweicled, Welch; bouclier, Fr.] A 

ſhield; a defenſive weapon buckled on the arm. 
He took my arms, and while I forc'd my way, 
Through troops of foes, which did our paſſage ſtay ; 
= buckler o'er my aged father caſt, 
Still fghting, till defending as I paſt. Dryden. 
This medal compliments the emperor as the Romans did 


Shateſp. 


dictator Fabius, when they called him the buckler of Rome. 
Addiſon. 


„ 


2 Bu'/CKLER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 


ſend. - 
8 Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch thee, Kate: 


u backler thee againſt a million. Shakeſ}. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree ? Shakeſ>. 


” CKLER-THORN, #./. Chriſt's thorn, 
B ckuAsT. 2. / The fruit or maſt of the beech tree. 
Bu'cx tam. 3. J. [boagran, Fr.] A ſort of ſtrong linen 
cloth, ſtiffened with gum, uſed by taylors and ſtay makers. 
I have peppered two of them: two, I am ſure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram ſuits. Shakeſp. 
Bu'ckRaMS. 2. /. The ſame with wild garlick. 
Bu'cxsHoRN PLaNTAIN. 3. /. [coronopus, Lat. from the 
form of the leaf.] A plant. | Miller. 
Bu'ckTHORN. 2. / [rhamnus, Lat. ſuppoſed to be ſo call- 
cd from bucc, Saxon, the belly.] A tree that bears a 


purging berry. 
Bu'cXWHEAT. #./. [buckweitz, Germ. fagopyrum, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 


Buco'LiCk. adj. [Goννν,m, from fovxen®-, a cowherd.] 
A paſtoral. 
BUD. . / [bouton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot of a plant; a 
gem. 6 
” Be as thou was wont to be, 
See as thou waſt wont to fee : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. 
Writers ſay, as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, 


Shakeſp. 


Loſing his verdure even in the prime. Shakeſp. 
When you the flow'rs for Chloe twine, 

Why do you to her garland join 

The meaneſt bud that falls from mine? Prior. 


Inſects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
depoſit an egg in the hole, with a ſharp corroding liquor, that 
cauſeth a ſwelling in the leaf, and cloſeth the orifice. Bentley. 

To Bud. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To put forth young 
ſhoots, or 2 2. To riſe as a gem from the ſtalk. 3. 
To be 1n the bloom, or growing. 

(1.)Bud forth as aroſe growing by the brook of the field. Feel. 

(2.) There the fruit, that was to be gathered from ſuch a 
conflux, quickly budded out. Clarendon. 

Heav'n gave him all at once, then ſnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could ſurvey ; 
Juſt like that flower that buds and withers in a day. Dryden. 
Tho' lab'ring yokes on their own necks they fear'd, 
And felt for ing horns on their ſmooth foreheads rear'd. 
Dryden's Silenus. 
(3.) Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 
_ Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shakeſp. 
To Bub. v. a. To inoculate ; to graff by inſerting a bud 
into the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocks, the largeſt is much improved by budding upon 
2 peach ſtock. | Temple. 

20 BUDGE., v. . [ bouger, Fr.] To ſtir; to move off 
the place: a low word. 

All your priſoners are 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 

They cannot budge till your releaſe. Shakeſp. 
The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did bud2? 

From raſcals worſe than they. | Shakeſp. 
I thought th' hadſt ſcorn'd to budge 

For fear. Hudibras. 


Moy. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; tiff ; for- 
mal. * 
O fooliſhneſs of men ! that lend their ears 
To thoſe budee doors of the ſtoick fur. 
Dopo. 1. /. The dreſſed ſkin or fur of lambs. 
BUDGEn. . / [from the verb.] 
from his place, 
Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the gods doom him after, 


Milton. 
Dit. 
One that moves or ſtirs 


Sbaleſp. 


3 


To ſupport; to Bu'dcET. 3. J. [bogerre, French.) 1. A bag, ſuch as may 


be eaſily carried. 
(1.) If tinkers may have leave to live, | 


2. It is uſed for a ſtore, or ſtock. 


And bear the fowſkin budget, 


Then my account I well may give, 


And in the ſtocks avouch it. Shakeſp. 

Sir Robert Clifior:l, in whoſe boſom, or budget, moit of 

Perkin's ſecrets were laid up, was come into England. Bacon. 
His budget with corruptions cramm'd, 

The contributions of the damn'd. Swift, 


(2.) It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when 
the tox's whole budzet of inventions failed him. 


Burr. 2. /. (from buffalo. 
from the ſkin of the buffalo; uſed for waiſt belts, pouch- 
es, and military accoutrements. 


and ox2n dreſſed in oil, and prepared after the ſame man- 
ner as that of the buffalo, 


thick leather, ſo that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. 


L' Eftranze. 
1. A ſort of leather prepared 


2. The ſkins of elks 


3. A military coat made of 


(1.) A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 


Detorm'd, unfeatur d, and a ſkin of buf. Dryden. 
(3-) A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in bf. Shakeſp. 


To BUFF. v. a. [nf, Fr.] To ſtrike : it is a word not 


Buere'r. x. / |buffette, Fr. 
of ſhelves, where plate is ſet out to ſhow, in a room 
of entertainment. 


3 Ot buffaloes, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. 
UFFET, 


box on the ear. 


O, I could divide myſeif, and go to buffets, for moving ſuch 
a diſh of ſkimmed milk with fo honourable an action. Shakey) , 


And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 


in uſe. 


There was a ſhock, 


To have bu d out the blood 
From ought but a block. 


BUFFALO /. (Ital. 


Ben. Johnſon. 
A kind of wild ox. 
Become the unworthy browſe 
Dryden. 
A blow with the füt; a 


1. J. (bufſeto, Ital.] 


A man that fortune's buFets and rewards 


Haſt ta'en with equal thanks, Shaieſh. 
Go, baffl'd coward, leſt I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet lay thy ſtructure low. Milton. 
Round his hollow x Ar A and his cars, 

His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune ftunn'd 

With theſe repeated buf-!s, quits the ground. Dryden. 


A kind of cupboard ; or ler 


The rich buffet well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
; Page. 


To Bu rrET v. a. [from the noun.] To ſlrike with the 


To Bu'erer, V. 2. 
If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a hutcher, 


hand ; to box ; to beat. 


Why woman, your huſband is in his old lunes again; ke fo 


bufFets himſelf on the forehead, crying, Peer ont, peer out | 
that any madneſs I ever yet beheld, ſcemed but tamenc1s. 


Shateſj. 
Our ears are cudgell'd ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fiit of France. Shakeſh, 
The torrent roar'd, and we did bufet it | 
With lufty finews ; throwing it aſide. Shakeſp. 
Inſtantly I plung'd into the ſea, 
And buffeting the billows to her reſcue, 
Redeem'd her life with half the loſs of mine. Ot way. 


To play a boxing- match. 


Sbaleſp. Henry V. 


Bur r ETER. 2. / [from buffet.] A boxer; one that but. 
fets. 
Bu“ r IT. 2. J. [beuffle, Fr.] The ſame with 4y/ul2 ; a 


wild ox. 


To Bu'FFLE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to be 


at loſs. 
This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry 
meaning mortal, Piſtorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. 
Bu'eFILEHEADED. adj. [ 
with a large head, like a buffalo ; dull; ſtupid; fooliſh. 
BUFFO'ON. =. /. ( buffon, French. ] 


„ buffing, well- 


Swift, 
from buffle, and head.) A man 


1. A man whole 


profeſſion is to make ſport, by low jeſts and antick pot- 


1 
tures ; a jackpudding. 2. A mar that prictiſes indecent 
raillery. | 3 
(J.) No prince would think himärf greatly honoured, to 


on canvaſſed on a publick itage, and become 


nave his proclamat 8 
g tts. 


the ſport of / uffuons. | ; 
(2.) It is the nature of drolls and baf50ns, to be infolent to 
thoſe that will bear it, and {laviſh to others. L* Eftrange. 
The bold buffo0n, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene. Garth, 
Burrooweny. 2. / {from bufſoon.) 1. The practice or 
art of a kvffcon. 2. Low jeits ; ridiculous pranks ; 
ſcurrile mirth. Dryden places the accent, improperly, on 
the firſt ſyllable. | 
(1.) Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and eſcapes 
not the opimon of brutality z learning becoines pedantry, and 
wit BD ner, . | Locke. 
(2.) Where publick miniſters encourage 6:90nc7y, it is no 


wonder if buffoons ſet up for publics miniſters. L' Eftrange. 
And whilft it laits, let {zzff;oncyy ſucceed, 
To make us laugh, for never was mor? need. Dryden. 


BUG. »./. A linking inſe& bred in old houſehold ſtuft, In 
the following paſſage, wings are erroneouſly aicribed to it. 
Yet let me flap this hug with gilded wings, 


This painted child of dict, which ſtinks and tings. Pope. 


Bus. v. It is derived by ſome from big, by o- 
Bu'cBranr, Athers from ug; bug, in Welch, has the fame 
meaning:] A frightfui object; a walking ſpectre, ima- 


gincd to be ſeen; generally now uled for a falſe terrour to 


trighten babe. 

Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they hear, 
As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to teign, Fairy Queen. 

Sir, ſpare your threats ; 
The bug which you would fright me with, I ſcek. N 
Haſt not flept to-night? would he not, naughty man, let 
it ſleep ? a burbear take him. Shale ſp. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monſters; but, upon expe- 
rience, all theſe bugs grow familiar and eaſy tous. L' Eftrange. 
Such ba2bear thoughts once got into the tender minds of 


children, fink deep, ſo as not eaſily, if ever, to be got out again. 
Locke. 


To the world, no bugbear is ſo great, 
As want of figure, and a tmall eitate. Pope. 
Bu'GG1ness. 2. J [from buggy.] The ſtate of being in- 
fected with bugs. 
Bu'ccy. adj. [from lug.] Abounding with bugs. 
Bu'GLE. n. . from buxen, Sax. to bend, Siinner ; 
Bu'GLEHKoORN, : from bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius; from 
bugle, the bonaſus, Lye.) A hunting horn. 
Then took that ſquare an horny bugle ſmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold, 
And taſlels gay. | Fairy Queen. 
I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang my 


bugle in an inviſible baldrick. Shakeſ}. 
He gave his bugle horn a blaſt, 
That through the woodland echo'd far and wide. Tickell. 


Bu'cLt. 2. J. A ſhining bead of black glaſs. 
Bugle bracelets, . amber, 
Perfum'd for a lady's chamber. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame mv ſpirits to your worſhip. Shakeſp. 
Bu'GLE. x. /. | from bugula, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
Bu'cLE. . / A fort of wild ox. Philips's World of Wards. 
BUSS. . (from bugloſſum, Lat.] The herb ox+-tongue, 


Shakeſp. 


T7 BUILD. +. a. preter. I 4uilt, | have Built. bilden, Dutch.] 
1. To raiſe from the ground ; to make a fabrick, or an 


3. To raiſe 


edifice. 2. To rail: in any laboured form. 
ny thing on a {upport or foundation. 


( i.) Thou ſhalt not 64 {{an houſe unto my name. Chron, 


Shakeſp. 
(2.) When the bead-dreſs was built up in a couple of cones 


ang ſpircs, which ſtood ſo exceſſively high on the fide of the 


When uſurers tell their gold in the field, 
Ard whores and bawds do churches 57 
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hend, that a woman, who was but a pigmy without her head. 
dreſs, appeared like a coloſſus upon putting it on. Ste&ator. 
(J.) Love built on beauty, ſoon as beauty, dies; 
Chooſe this face, chang'd by no deformities. Donne. 
1 would endeavour to deſtroy thoſe curious, but groundleſ; 
ſtructures, that men have buzlt up of opinions alone. Boyle. 
To Builp. v. #. 1, To play the architect. 2. To depend 
on ; to reſt on. . 
(r.) To bui/d, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope, 
2.) By a man's authority, we here underſtand the force which 
his word hath for the aſſurance of another's mind, that builde:h 
upon it. Hooker, 
Some build rather upon the abuſing of others, and putting 
tricks upon them, than upon ſounds of their own proceed- 
ings. Bacon, 
Even thoſe who had not taſted of your favours, yet built 
ſo much on the fame of your beneficence, that they bemoane( 
the loſs of their expectations. Dryden. 
This is certainly a much ſurer way, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an author, who does not conſider how the an. 
cients uſed to think. Addiſon, 
BurLDeR. 2. from build.) He that builds; an architect 
But fore- accounting oft makes builders miſs; 
They found, they felt, they had no leaſe of bliſs. Sidney. 
When they, which had ſeen the beauty of the firſt temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the ſecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved ey+; 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. Heoker, 
Mark'd out for ſuch an uſe, as if 'twere meant 
T' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 
Her wings with lengthen'd honour let her ſpread, 
And by her greatneſs, ſhew her builder's fame. Pricr, 
BUILDING. 2. J from build.) A fabrick; an edifice. 


Denlum. 


Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a mais of publick treaſury. Shake (>, 
View not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n : 
To buildings rais'd by common hands : 
That fabrick riſes high as heav'n, 
Whoſe baſis on devotion ſtands. Pricr. 


Among the great variety of ancient coins which I faw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of ſuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ſtatues that are ſtill extant. Adieu. 

BuiLT. =. /. [from build.] 1. The form; the ſtructure, 
2. Species of buil. ing. 
(1.) As is the built, ſo different is the fight ; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our ſails defign'd ; 
_ in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. Dryden, 

(2.) There is hardly any country, which has ſo little ſhippin. 
as Ireland; the reaſon muſt be, the ſcarcity of timber proper tor 
this huz/t. Temple. 

BULB. ». /. [from 4ul5as, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will 
remove them. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

If we conſider the bu/b, or ball of the eve, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or (trons, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. Ray. 

But Ba'CEous. adj, [balbaceus, Lat.] The ſame with 4u/- 
bous. Didi. 

Bu't.Bous. a. [from 3 ab.] Containing bulbs ; conſilling 
of bulbs ; being round or roundiſh knobs, 

There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirſute 
roots. And I take it, in the bulbous, the ſap haſteneth moſt to 
the air and fun. Bacon. 

Set up your traps for yermin, eſpecially amongſt your bulbous 
roots. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like à bulbous root, 
to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again clole to the 
talk. Ray on the Creation. 

To Burk. v. z. [It was originally written bilge ; bilge 
was the lower part of the ſhip, where it ſwelled out; from 
bilty, Sax. a bladder.) 1. To take in water; to founder. 

2. To jut out. 


(1. Thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 
Then balg d at once, and in the deep was loſt. Dryden. 
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62. The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any timber about their necks like diamond crofſes. . Thoſe J ulla came at- 
that bul es from its bottom or foundation, is ſuid to batter, or terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperors and popes, 


hang over the foundation. Mecxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuthnot. 
Bu'L1M v. n. /. [SxMuia, from B, an ox, and un, hun- It was not till after a freſh bull of Leo's had declared how in- 
er.] An enormous appetite, attended with fainting, flexible the court of Rome was in the point of abuſes. Atterb. 
and coldneſs of the . Di (S.) I confels it is what the Engliſh call a hull, in the expreſ- 
BULK. n. / [ bulcke, Dutch, the breaſt, or largeſt part of a ſion, though the ſenſe be manifeſt enough. Pope's Letters. 


| : e Burt, in compoſition, generally notes the large fize of any 
_ 1 — 3 e 83 _ thing, as, Gull-head ; bulruſh, bull-trout ; and is there- 
3 maſs . 4 Main fabrick : 5 The — part of a foreonly an augmencative ſyllable, without much yefe- 
ſhip's cargo; as, to break bulk, is to open the cargo. B rence to its orginal 1 4 bai The f 
(1.) Againſt theſe forces there were prepared near one hundred ULL-BAITING, n. „ from bull and bazrt.] e ſport 
ſhips; not ſo great of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble mo- of baiting bulls with dogs. 


ton, and more ſerviceable. Bacon's War with Spain. What am I the wiſer for knowing that Trajan was in the fifth 

The Spaniards and Portugueſe have ſhips of great bull, but ar of his tribuneſhip, when he entertained the people with a 
fitter for the merchant than the man of war ; for burden than orſe-race or bull-baiting ? Addiſon. 
for battle. Raleigh. BULL-BEEF. 1. [from bull and beef.] Coarſe beef; 


Though an animal arrives at its full growth, at a certain age, the fleſh of bull. 
perhaps it never comes to its full balk till the lait period of life. They want their porridge and their fat bu/l-beeves. Shakeſp. 


Arbuthnot. BULL-BzGGat. 2. / ['Ths word probably came from the 


(2.) Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they inſolence of thyie who begged, or raiſed money by the 
ſubliſt in themſelves, and by their own natural bulk, paſs into 


2s bull.] Something terrible; ſomething to fright 
the apprehenſion ; but they are taken in by their ideas. South. Pop 8 8 


(3.) Thoſe very points, in which theſe wiſe men diſagreed children wich. 
3. P . * . — ® v: Pa : £ 0 1. 
from the bulk of the peo le, are points in which they agreed with Theſe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi 


the received doctrines of our nature. 1 * Free bolder. e, 274 — Han re bull-beggars, they were life 
Change in property, through the a nation, makes l . : p 
{low marches, and its 3 power always attends it. 4 Swift. Bu LL-CALE, 1. /. [ from bull and calf.] BY he calt 3 uſed 


The bulk of the debt muſt be leſſened gradually. Savift, for a ſtupid fellow ; a term of reproach. 


18 : And, Falſaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
a 3 2 a — roared for merey, and fil ran and roared, as ever I heard a 


is bei bull-calt. Shakeſp.. 
. 81 A L BuLL-poc. 2. /. [from bull and dog.} A dog of a E 
building jutting out ; P cular form, remarkable for his courage. He is uſed in 
Here Rand Sehind this Bulk. Straight will he come: baiting the bull; and this ſpecies is ſo peculiar to Britain, 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Sbaleſp. that they are ſaid to degencrate when they are carried to 


The — coming up, found Jack with no life in him; he other countries 5 
took down the body, and laid it on a bulk, and brought out the All the harmleſs part of him is that of a bu/l-dog ; they are 
rope to the company. Arbuthn. Hiſt. of J. Bull. tame no longer than they are not offended. Adaijon. 
BULKHEAD. . / A partition made acroſs a ſhip, with BuL1-rinCcH. 2. /. [rubicilla.) A ſmall bird, that has 
boards, whereby one part is divided from another. Harris, neither ſong nor whiltle of its own, yer is very apt to 
Bulk&iNESS, 2. /. [from bulky.) Greatneſs of ſtature, or learn, if taught by the mouth. Philips's World ef Words. 


hze, The blackbird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 
Wheat, or — other grain, cannot ſerve inſtead of money, The mellow bull-finch anſwers from the groves. Thomſon, | 
becauſe of its bulkineſs, and change of its quantity. Locle. BULL-FLY. * billis?s Wor! 8 
Bu.xv. adj. [from bulb.] Of great fine or ſtature. Ws a. . An inſect. Phillips Worid of Words. 
Latreus, the bulkieft of the double race, BuLL-HEaD. 2. / {Rom bull and bea. 1. A ſtupid fellow; 
Whom the ſpoil'd arms of lain Haleſus grace. Dryden. a blockhead. 2. The name of a hth. 3. A little black 


Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 
Cries vengeance : and Oreſtes' bu/ky rage, 
Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers. Dryden. 


water vermin. Phillips's World of Words. 
(2.) The miller's thumb, or bull-head, is a fiſh of no plea- 
ſing ſhape ; it has a head big and flat, much greater than ſuita- 


ble to its body; a mouth very wide, and utuall ing; he 
The manner of ſea engagements, which was to bore and fink : x. ' 49+ 


anne! { : is without teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file; 
the enemy's ſhips with the roſtra, gave bulky and high ſhips a he hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundiſh or creſted ; 
great advantage. Arbuthn, 


two fins under his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, 

BULL. 3. / [bulle, Dutch.] 1. The male of black cat- and the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body 
tle; the male to a cow. 2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an „f this fiſh with whitih, blackiſh, browniſh ſpots. They are 
enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 3. One of the Viſually full of ſpawn all the ſummer, which ſwells their vents in 


: g the form of a dug. The bu/l-hea4 begins to ſpawn in April; 
rage hgns of the zodiack. 4. A letter publiſhed by in winter we — more what becomes of them than of eels 
the pope. 5. A blunder; a contradiction. 


f - or ſwallows. Walton. 
18 a 8 a kinſwoman of my maſter'— BUL H- TAOU T. 1. /. A large kind of trout. 
Bats — SC —— = | xl ics prong 2 There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bul/-trcout, of 
C . AON. . 5 
Beſt age to go to bull, or calve, we hold, a much greater length and bigneſs than any in theſe ſouthern 


Walt, 
Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May — a 
| (2.) Many 5 : ſtrong „ BULL-weeD. 2. /. The ſame with &napwced. 
— eſt — — 4 PT 8 wo Palas Bu LI- wor, or Bis nors-WEED. . /. [ammi, Lat.] A 
| (3) At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, plant. 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomſon. Bu'LLace. n // A wild ſour plum. 


(4-) A bull is letters called apoſtolick by the canoniſts, ftrength- In October, and the beginning of November, come ſervices, 
enced with a leaden ſeal, and containing in them the decrees and medlars, bullaces ; roſes cut or removed, to come late ; holy- 
commandments of the pope or biſhop of Rome. Aylife oaks, and ſuch like. Bacon. 

There was another ſort of ornament wore by the young no- BULLET. 2. /. [Soulet, Fr.] A round ball of metal, ulu- 
dility, called ballæ; round, or of the figure of a heart, hung ally ſhot out of guns. 


1 


3 


As when the deviliſh iron engine wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies (kill, 

With windy ritre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And rammed with baliet round, ordain'd to kill. Stenſer. 
Giafter, their leader, deſperately fighting amongt the foremoſt 

of the janizaries, was at once ſhot with two bullets, and ſlain. 
Knolles. 

And as the built, fo different is the fight; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our fails deſign' d: 

De-p in their hulls our deadly bu/lets light, 
And though the viclding planks a paſſage find. Dryden. 

Bu'tiiox. n./; [illon, Fr.] Gold or filver in the lump, 
unwrought, uncoined. 


Tie balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be returned in coin or 


buli. Bacon. 
A ſecond multitude, 
With wondrous art, found out the maſly ore, 
Severin each kind, and fcumm'd the bullion droG. Milton. 


Bullicu is filver whole workmanſhip has no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath no value here for its ſtamp, and our coin 
is bulligu in forcign dominions. ; Locke. 

In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe treaſures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. | Adaiſon. 

Bu 1.11 T4i0N. 2. [from bullio, Lat.] The act or ſtate of 
boiling. 

* — is to be chſerved in theſe diſſolutions, which will not 
eaſily incorporate, what the effects are, as the bullition, the pre- 
cipitation to the bottom, the cjaculation towards the top, the 
{uſpenton in the midit, and the like. Bacon. 

Bu'LLock. 2. /. {from bull.) A young bull. 
Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drover : fo they {el} — 
. 
Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock ſcorns 

Th appointed way, and runs with threat'ning horns. Cowley. 

Until the tranſportation of cattle into England was prohibited, 
the quickeſt trade of ready money here was driven by the fale 
of young ballocks. Temple. 

Bull. . / [Skinner derives this word from burly, as a 
corruption in the pronunciation; which is very probably 
right ; or from bulky, or bull-eyed ; which are leſs pro- 
bable. May it not come from bull, the pope's letter, 
implying the inſolence of thoſe who came inveſted with 
authority from the papal court?] A noiſy, bluſtering, 
quarrelling fellow ; it is generally taken for a man that 
has only the appearance of courage. 

Mine hoſt of the garter !--What ſays my bu/ly rock? Speak 

{ſcholarly and wiſely. Shakeſp. 
All on a ſudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew of 
roarin bullies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their bottles. 


L' Eftrange. 

"Tis fo ridic'lous, but fo true withal, 
A bully cannot ſleep without a brawl. Dryden. 
A ſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tolerable character 


than a bully in petticoats. Adaiſon. 


The little man is a bull in his nature, but, when he grows 
Addiſon. 


[from the noun.] To overbear with 


cholerick, I confine him till his wrath is over. 


To BULL. v. a. 


noiſ2 or menaces. 
Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hectors meet, 
He that is drunk, or 5¼ A, pays the treat. 


To Bu'LLy. v. 1. To be noiſy and quarrelſome. 
Bu'L«usn. =». . [ſtrom Gull and ruſb. 


with the reed. _ 
To make fine cages for the nightingale, 


King. 


A large ruſh, 


ſuch as grows in rivers, without knots ; though Dryden 
has given it the epithet 4nerty, confounding it, probably, 


B U M 


a baſtion, 2. A fortification. 3. A ſecurity ; a ſcreen ; 


a ſnelter. 
(1.) But him the ſquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with ſingle ſword in hard, 
And twixt him and his lord did like a bulwark Rand. 5 
— They oft repair 


enſ. 


Their earthen B Kun gainſt the ocean flood. F. ir ax. 
We have bulwark: round us; 
Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil. 


(2.) Taking _ needleſs buiwark;, divers were 
ed upon the ſea coaſts. A 
Our naval ſtrength is a bulwwark to the nation. Addiſon, 
(3.) Some making the wars their bulzwark, that have ht 
gored the gentle boſom of peace with pillage and robbery, /. 
To Bu'LwaRk. v. a. from the noun,] To tortify ; ta 
ſtrengthen with bulwarks 

And yet no bulwar#i'd town, or diſtant coaſt, 

Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen. A 
BUM. . [bomme, Dutch. ] The buttocks; the part on 
which we ſit. 

The viſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for three foot ſtool iniſtaketh me, 
Then flip I from her Bum, down topples ſhe. 

This faid, he gently rais'd the knight, 
And ſet him on his Bum upright. 

From duſty ſhops mart authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the Bum. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 
But profound thought will bring the gout ; 
And that with bum on couch we lie, 

Becauſe our reaſon's ioar'd too high. N 1. 
BVuusA LIF. 2. [This is a corruption of bound baili#, 
pronounced by gradual corruption, Gown, bun, bum bailif.] 
A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; one that is employed in 
arreſts. 
Go, Sir Andrew, ſcout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbailif. | Shake}. 
Bu'mBaRD. . / [wrong written for bombard ; which ſee. 

A great gun; a black jack; a leathern pitcher, 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 

Like a foul bumbar, that would ſhed his liquor. Shate/> 
Bu'uBasT. 2. /. [falſely written for bembaſt ; bombaj} and 
bembaſine being mentioned, with great probability, by 
Junius, as coming from Jam, a tree, and ſein, ſilk; the 
lk or cotton of a tree. Mr, Stevens, with much mere 
probability, deduces them all from bombycinus.] 1. 4 
cloth made by ſewing one ſtuff upon another; patch 
work. 2. Linen ſtuffed with cotton; ſtuffing; waddir : 
(1.) The uſual bumbaſi of black bits ſewed into ermine, on 
Engliſh women are made to think very fine. Grew. 
(2.) We have received your letters full of love, 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 

As courtſhip, pleaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 

As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. 

Bu ur. . /. [perhaps from 5um, as being prominent. 


Shakeſ), 
Hudibras, 


A 


Dryden, 


Sale. 
A 


ſwellin : a protuberance. 
It had upon its brow a bp as big as a young cockr! - 
ſtone ; a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Sale 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
Han. by a ſtring, in bumps his forehead riſe. Dry de. 


To Bum. 2 a. [from Bambus, Lat.] To make a loud noi::, 
or bomb. [See Bows. ] It is applied, I think, only t. 
the bittern. 
Then to the water's brink ſhe laid her head, 
And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 
Io thee alone, O lake, ſhe faid—— 


Dryden. 


And baſkets of bu uſbes, was my wont, Spenſer. Bu ur E. n. /. [from bump,] A cup filled till the liquor 
All my praiſes are but as a balrwh cait upon a ſtream ; they ſwells over the (rad P. P 9 
arc born by the ſtrength of the current. Dryden. —— Places his delight 


The edges were with bending ofters crown'd ; 
The lugt bulruſb next in order ſtood, 
And all within of reed; a trembling wood. 


:r2M its ſtrength and largeneſs. ] 


- 5 - . 
BULWARK. . / [bolwercke, Dutch ; probably only 
1. What is now called 


All day in playing bumpers, and at night 
Reels to the bawds. Dryden: Juveno' 


Bu'mpxin.”./. [This word is of uncertain etymolo!” : 
| Henſhaw derives it from pumkin, a kind of wort 
gourd, or melon, This ſeems harſh ; yet we uſe dhe 


B UN 
word cabbage- bead in the ſame ſenſe. Bump is uſed 


d us for a knob, or lump ; may not bunftin be 
e the fame with cledpate leggerbead, block, and 
bla AH bead] An awkward heavy ruſtick ; a country lout. 


r Bumpkin, that had never heard of ſuch delights 
WP Fleſſed herſelf at the change of her condition, LEA 
A heavy bumphin, taught with daily care, 
Can never dance three ſteps with a becoming air. Dryden. 
In his white cloak the magittrate appears, 
The country Bum n the fame liviry wears. Drydes. 


2 favour to admit them to breeding; they might be 

A bumphkims and clowns, if they pleaſed. Locke. 

Bu uPKiNLY. adj. [from bumpkin.) Having the manners 
or apoearanes of a clown ; clowniſh : 

He is a ſimple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 

aiming at deſcription, and the ruſtick wonderful, gives an air 


of bumpkinly romance to all he tells. Clari/a. 


BUNG. ». /. (big, Welch.] 


SU © 
As if a man, in making poſies, 
Should bhp le thiſtles a/ with roſes. 
A ſtopple for a barrel. 


After three nights are expired, the next morning pull out 
the bung ſtick, or plug. Mortimer. 


Swift. 


7 BuxG. v. a. {from the noun.] To ſtop; to cloſe up. 
BON AUE 2. 


[from bung and Hele.] The hole at 
which the barrel is filled, and which is aſterwards ſtop- 


up. 
Why may not imagination trace the noble duſt of Alexan- 
der, ll he find it (topping a hung hole? Shakeſp. 


To BU'NGLE. v x. [See Bun LE. ] To perform clum- 


fly. 


When men want light, 
They make but bungling work. Dryden. 
Letters to me are not ſeldom opened, and then ſealed in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift. 


BUNCH. n=. / [Suncker, Daniſh, the crags of the moun To u'xGLE, wv. 4. To botch; to manage clumfily ; to 


tains.] 1. A hard lump ; a knob 2. A cluſter ; many of 
the ſame kind growing together. 3. A number of things 
tied together. 4. Any thing bound into a knot ; as, a 
bunch ot ribbon ; a tuft. 
(.) They will carry their treaſures upon the bunches of ca- 
mels, to a people that ſhall not profit them. — XXX. 6. 
He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and loft, 
to be grown hard with little round balls or bunches, like hard 
boiled egus. ; Boyle. 
(2.) Vines, with cluſt'ring bunches growing. Shakeſ;, 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the diſtribution 
of the lights and ſhadows, than his obſervation drawn from a 
bunch of grapes. ' : Dryden. 
For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laft bleſſings of the year are thine. _ Dryden. 
(3-) And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Fairy Queen. 
All ? I know not what ye call all; but if I fought not with 
fifty of them, I am a bunch of raddi h. Shakef,. 
Ancient Janus, with his double face, 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryden. 
The mother's bunch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt 
themſelves with, ſerves to divertittle children. Locke. 
(A.) Upon the top of all his lofty creſt, 
A bunch of hairs diſcover d diverſly, 
With ſprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreft, Spenſer. 
T; BuxCH. v. n. {from the noun.) lo well out n a 
bunch ; to grow out in protuberances. 
It has the reſemblance of a champiznon before it is opened, 
bunching out into a large round knob at one end. Weodw. 
BuxNCHBA'CK+#D. adj. [from bunch and back.) Having 
bunches on the back; craokbacked. 
The day ſhall come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me, 
To help thee curſe this pois'nous bunchback'd toad. Shakeſ}. 
Bu'NCHiNEss. # % (from bunchy., The quality of being 
dunchy, or growing in bunches 
Bu'ncuy, adj. [from bunch.) Growing in bunches ; hav- 
ing tufts, 
is more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the ſhortneſs of his legs. Grew. 
LJUNDLE. . / (byndle, Sax. trow bynd.] 1. A number 
of things bound together. 2. A roll; any thing rolled 
u 


p. 

(1.) As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, 
fur the moſt part, petitions of private perſons. Hale. 

Try, lads, can you this ”undle break: | 

Then bids the youngeſt of the ſix 

Take up a ll eons heap of ſticks. Swift. 

(2.) She carried a t buadle of Flanders lace under her 
um; hut finling herſelf e overloaden, ſhe dropped the good man, 
and brought away the bundle. Sbectator. 
* Bu'NvLs, v. 4. from the noun.) To tie in a bundle: 
to tie together ; with up. 


We oughe to put things together, as well as we can, do&rine 
cauſa; but, after all, IRS will not be bundled up toge- 
ther, under our terms and ways of ſpeaking. Loc . 

See how the double nation lies, 

"w__ ay ſkirts of frize; 

01. 


Bu'xGLE. 2. J. [from the verb.] 


B Nele 


to make of it. 


Bu'xnGLinGLY. adv. | trom bungling. | 


BuNN. x. / | buneio, 5van ) A kind of tweet bread. 


BUOY. / [bou?, or boye, Fr. Sea, Span.] 


conduct awkwardly : with 25. 
Other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 

Do botch and bun le u, damnation, 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 

From gliſt'ring ſemblances of piety. Shakeff. 

They make la e miſchief, though they mean it well: 

Their int'reſt is not finely drawn, and hid, 

But ſeams are coarſe y um lei up, and ſeen. Dryden. 
A botch ; an au kward- 
neſs ; an inaccuricy ; a clumſy performance. 

Errours aud bu. gles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacious. Ray on the Crealton. 
1. /. [bwngler, Welch; g ben y gler, i. e. 
the laſt or low ſt of the profetion. Davies. A bad work- 
man ; a c:um'y performer; a man without ſkill. 

Painters, at the firit, were ſich bun lert, and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was; otherwiſe the behoider knew not what 
Peacham cn Drawing. 
Hard features every bunzler can command; 


To draw true beauty ſhews a mager's hand. Dry:en. 
A bunzler thus, who icarce the nail can hit, 
With driving wrong will make the pannel iplit. Swi/t. 


Clumfi'y ; awk- 
wardly, 

To denominate them monſters, they muſt have had ſome ſyſ- 
tem of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but bu gl, their peculiar functions. Bentley. 


Thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 
Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear ; 
Or winter porridge to the lab'ring youth, 


Or burns and ſugar to the damiel's tooth. Gay's Paftcrals. 


Bunr . , [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from bent. ' A 


ſwelling part; an increaſing cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching ſlopewiſe through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye hook, where the fiſh entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, for- 
ſaken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carexy. 


To BUNT. v. =. [from the noun.] To ſwell out, as the 


{ail bwunts out. 


BulurE . z. , A cant word for a woman who picks up 


rags about the ſtreet z, and uſed, by way of contempt, for 
any low vulgar woman. 


Bu'xTiNnG. 2. . [emberiza alba.] The name of a bird. 


I took this lark for a butt. Shakefp. 


Bu'nrinG. . /. The ttuiF of which a ſhip's colours are 


made. 
A piece of 


cork or wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at 
the bottom. 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 


Diminiſh'd to her cock ; her cock & buoy, 
Almolt too ſmall for fight. Shakeff. King Lear. 
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3 i 
Lee bury, that never fink into the flood, 

On tearnin's furtice we but lie and nod. 
To Puvy. v. 4. ,trom the noun. 

Tokeoop iFoar ; to bear up. 

All art is used to fink epiſcopacy, and launch preſbvtery in 
England ; which was lately buoyed up in Scotland, by the like 
41thce of a covenant, . Charies. 
The water which riſes out of the abyſs, for the ſupply of 
rings and rivers, wouid not have ſtopped at the ſurface of the 


The u is mute in both. ] 


B U R 


Bu'epexrr. „// [from burden] A loader; an oporeſt 
Pope's Dunciad. BU br xovs. adj. (from burden. PIT. 


I, Grievous oppref. 
five; weariſome. 2. Ulelels ; cumberſome. foe why 
{1.) Make no jeſt of that which hath fo earneſtly pierced me 
through, nor let taat be light to thee, which to me is ſo burden 
ous. OE, | Sidney, 
(2.) To what can I be uſeful, wherein ſerve, 
But to lit idle on the houſhold hearth, 


A. bur./'nous drone ; to vitcants a gaze. Milton's Az. 


earth, but marched directly up into the atmoſphere, wherever Bu“ EN SOME. adj. (from burden. Grievous ; troubic- 


there was heat enough in the air to continue its aſcent, and bu? 
it up. Woodew. Nat. Hiſt. 
T7 Buoy. v. 2. To float; to riſe by ſpecihck li ghtnels. 
Riſing merit will buoy up at laſt. Pope's Eff. on Crit. 
Ruoyarncy. 2 . |trom buoyant.) The quality or flvating. 
All the winged tribes owe their flight and bugyancy to it. 
Derham's Phyjico-T heolor y. 
Buo'yatT. adj. [from buoy.) Floating; light; that which 
ill not fink 
for ſomething that has denſity enough to hinder a floating 
body from fin&-ng. 


I !»om with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. Bugeau'. n. /. 


Dryaen. 
His once ſo vivid nerves, 
So full of buryant tpirit, now no more 
Inipire the courſe. Thomſon's Autumn. 


Bu, Byuurk, Bon, come from the Sax bun, an inner- 


chamber, or place ot ſhade and retirement. G7 Camd. Bux d. ./ See Bu row. 
BV 1. / [lappa 3 bourre, Fr. is down ; the bur being filled BU AGAGE. n. /. from Surg, Or 1 


with a lt tenentum, or dewn.] A rough head of a plant, 

called a burdock, which ſticks to the hair or clothes. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckfies, hurt, 

Loſing both beadty and utility. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing, let looſe ; 

Or I will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. Shakeſ». 


Dependents and ſuitors are always the burg, and ſometimes 
the briers of favourites. Watton. 


Whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongſt rude bs and thiſtles. Milton. 
And where the yales with violets once were crown'd, 
No knotty bars and thorns diſgrace the ground. Dr, den. 
A fellow ſtuck like a bur, that there was no ſhaking him off. 
Arbuthn. Hift. of John Bull. 
Bu“ Bor. . / A fiſh full of prickles. Dia, 
Bu'xDELarts ./ A fort of grape 
BURDEN. ». /. (bynden, Sax. and therefore properly 
written buri/hen. lt is ſuppoſed to come from burdo, Lat. 
a mule.] 1. A load; ſomething to be Carried. 2. Some- 
thing grievous or weariſome. 3. A birth: now oblolete, 
4 1 he verſe repeated in a ſong ; the bob; the cho-us. 
5. The quaniity that a ſhip w II carry; or the capacity of 
a ſhip : as, a ſhip of a hundred tons burden. 
(1.) Camels have their provender 
Only tor bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For linking under them. Sbaleſ. Corwlan's. 
It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and may help to thew what 
burden in the feveral kinds they will bear. Bacon's Fhyf. Rem. 
6 —— Could{ thou ſupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Par. Loft. 
None of the things th-y ate to learn, ſhould ever be made a 
burden to then, or unpuled on them as a talk. Locke. 
Deaf, giddy helplef+, left alone, 


To all my friends a burden grown. Swift, 
(J.) Thou hadſt a wite once, called Emilia, 
T hat bore the at a burden two fair ſons. Shakeſ/p. 


(4) At ev'ry cloſe e made, th attending throng 
4 Reply d, and bore the burden of the ſong. Dryd. Fab. 
To Bu'aDEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To load; to incum- 
&77. ber. 
Bur den not thyſelf above thy power. Eccliſ. xui. 2. 
I mean not that other men be caſed, and you burdened. 
Cormtttans, viii. 12. 


With meats and drinks they la. ſuikc's, 
Not b.:rdeu'd nature. Milton. 


Dryden uſes the word, perhaps improperly, Bu': peExSomENESS . . 


ſome to be orn. 
His leiſure told him, that his time was come, 
And lack of loid made his life burdenſome. 
Could I but live till den they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. Dryd. Ind. Ems. 
Aſſiſtances always attending us, upon the ealy condition of 
our pray ers, and by which the molt bardenjome duty will become 
light and ealy. Ro ers. 


[from burdenſome.) Weight ; 


Milton. 


heavineſs; une aſineſs to be born. 


Bua bock. n. /. [ perſolata) A plant. | 


eau, Fr.] A cheſt of drawers with 2 
writing board. It is pronounced as if it were ſpelt 4ur;, 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ftandiſh well japan d avails 


To writing of good ſenſe. Swift. 


A tenure proper 
to cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burraws 
hold their lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, 
for a certain yearly rent, Corvel. 
The groſs of the borough is ſurveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county; but there are ſome other particular byr-a- 
ges thereot, mentioned under the titles of particular mens poſ- 
ſeſſhons. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
Bu'xGamorT. n. / [bergamotte, Fr.] 1. A ipe ies ot pear, 
2. A kind of perfume. , 
Bu':GAaNnEtT j x. /. [from bourginote, Fr.] A kind of hel. 
Bu'zGconeT. F met 
Upon his head his gliſtering burganet, 
The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiouſly engraven, he did fit. S/enſer's Muiopotms-. 
This day I'll v ear aloft my burrconet, 
Ev'n to affright thee with the view thereof. Sh.:keſ”, 
I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
bur 7onet. Hakewill on Providence. 


BU'RGEOIS. n /. [ bourgeois, Fr.) 1. Acitizen ; a bur- 
gels. 2, A type of a particular ſort, probably called ſo 
from him who firſt uſed it; as, 

Lau h where we muſt, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pite. 


(1.) It is a republick itſelf, under the protection of the eight 
ancient cantons. There are init an hundred burg edit, and about 
a thouſand fouls. Addiſon on Ila). 
Bu'zxGess. n, / [bourgeors, Fr] 1. A citizen; a fre. 
man of a city or corporate town. 2. A repreſentative of 

a town corporate. 
(2.) The whole caſe was diſperſed by the k: ights of ſhirer, 
and burreſſes of towns, through all the veins of the land. Motten. 
BURGH. J [S e HU .row.] A cor, orate town Cr 91 . 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were {irft allowed to 
ſend burgeſſes to the parli:ment, bure ancther propuiti.! 19 
London than now ; for ſeveral of theie burghs iend wo bur get- 


ſes, whereas London itſelt ſends but fuur. Uruuit, 
Bu'aGHeR. z. J. from burgh,; One Who has a ri +0 
certain privileges in this or that place. LIKE, 


It wks me, the poor dappled fools, 


Being native burghers cf tuis deiart city, 

Should in th.ir own confines, with forked heads, : 

Have their round haunches gor d. Shkeſp. ds you like i. 

After the multitude of tue common yEO;.'C was intel, 
and the chief of the u bers ſent for, tue unpe. ious leite. Wa 
read before the better ſort of citizens. Kn4lics. 


3 


Bu“ GHERSHIP, . JS. [from burgber.] The privilege of 
a burgher. 

Bui GMASTE!. See BU coussrER. ; ; 

Bu'1GLAR. 2. J. One gailty of the rime of houlſe-breaking. 

BURGLARY n. /. | trom burg, A houſe, and larron, a 
thier,] In the natural ſignification, is nothing but the 
robbing of a houſe : but as it is a term of art, our com- 
mon lawyers reſtrain it to robbing a houſe by night, or 
breaking in with an intent to rob, or do ſome other felo- 
ny. The like offence committed by day, they call houſe- 
robbing by 1 peculiar name. ' Convel. 

Whai ſay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among 

(Hers. Dryden's 5 aniſh Fryar. 

Bul.coMASTER. 2. J from Burg and maſter.] One em- 
lo-ed in the government of a city. 

They chuſe their councils and burgomaſflers out of the bur- 

geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addiſon. 

Bu u, is a tower; and from that, a detence or protection; 
o Cwenburb is a woman ready to athit ; Cuthbur, emi- 
nent tor ailiſtance. Gib/on's Camden. 

BU KAL. #./. [from To bury.) 1. The act of burying ; 
ie pulture; interment. 2. The act of placing any thing 
under earth or water. 3 The church ſervice tor funerals. 

(1.) Nor would we deign him burial of his men. Shakeſ/. 
See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kits her burial, Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Your body I fought, and had I found ; 
Deſign d for burial in your native ground. Dryden's &neid. 
(2.) We have great lakes, both ſalt and freſh ; we uſe them tor 
burials of fome natural bodies; for we find a difference of things 
bu ied in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 
(3.) The ofhce of the church is pertormed by the pariſh 
pricit, at the time of interment, if not prohibited unto perſons 
excommunicated, and laying violent hands on themſelves, by a 
1b.ick of the burtal ſervice. Ayliffe's Parerg. 

PuRIerR * . {from 4ary.] He that buries ; he that per- 
torms the act of interment. | 

Let one ſpirit of the ſirſt- born Cain 

Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ict 

Cn bhlvody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 

And darkneſs be the Bier of the — Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
BURINE A. /. [French] A graving tool; a graver. 
Wit is like the graver's burize upon copper, or the corrodings 

of aquafortis, Which engrave and indeut the chatucters, that 
they can never be defaced. Government of the Tongue. 
7 Bu! L. v a Tu dreſs cloth as tullers do. Dick. 
e n. { [corruptly written for burdelais.] A tort 
of grape 
BURLE SQUE. adj, [Fr. from 4urlare, Ital. to jeſt.] Jo- 
cu;-r ; terding to rale laughter by unnatural or unſuita- 
ble l inguage or images 
Homer, in his character of Vultan and Therſites, in his 
ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of irus, and in 
otaer paſſages, has b-en obſ-rve to have lapſed into the burlejque 
character, and to have departed from that ſerious air, eſſential 
to the magnificence of an epick poem. Addijon. 
URLESQUE. ./. Ludicrous language, or ideas; ridicule 

When a man lays out a twelvemonth on the ſpots in the 
lun, however noble dis {peculations may be, they are very apt 
to fall into burleſque. Add jon on Ancient Medals. 
9 SURLE'SQUE. v. @. [from the adjective.] To turn 
to ridicule 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern ſwine- 

herd ? if not, it is an evidence, that Eumeus was a man of 
conſequence ; otherwiſe Homer would brrle/que his own poetry. 
| Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

Bu *LINgss. 1. J. (from burly) Bulk; bluſter. 

DU RLV. adj Junius has no ety mology; Skinner imagines 
it io come from &ogrlite, clowniſh ] Great of ſtature 
great of fize ; bulky , tumid. : | 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out the burly boned 
7 oun in chines of beef ere thou ſleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech 
ove, that thou mayſt be turned inte boboails, Sbateſp. 


B U R | 
Corwley. 


It was the orator's own burly way of nonſenſe. 
„Away with all your Carthaginian ſtate, 
1 Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait, 
4 Too burly und too big to paſs my narrow gate. Dry cn. 


Her huſband, being a very bzr/y man, the thought it would 

be leſs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. Add: fin. 

To BURN. v. a. preteriie and participle 5zrncd, o. 64737. 

[bennan, Sax n.] 1. To conſume with fire. 2. 10 

wound. or hurt with fire or heat. 3. To exert the quali- 
ties of heat, as by drying or ſcorching. 


(1.) They burnt Jericho with fire. Joſhua. 

The fire burneth the wood. Pjalms. 
Altar ef Syrian mode, whereon to bur 2 

His odious * Milton. 


That where ſhe fed his amorous deſires 

With ſoft complaints, and felt his hotteſt fires, 

There other flames might waſte his earthly part, 

And burn his limbs where love had burn'd his heart. Dryden. 

A flethy excreicence, becoming exceeding hard, is ſuppoſed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or 
amputating. Shar, 's Surgery. 

(2.) Hand for hand, foot for foot, byruing for burmrg, 
wound for wound, ſtripe for ſtripe. Ex" dus, xxi. 25. 

(3.) O that I could but weep, to vent my pailion 
But this dry ſorrow burzs up all my teqrs. Onde. 
To BURN v. 2. 1. To be on fire; tq be kindled 2. To 
ſhine; to ſparkle. z. To be infl:med with paiſion, or 
deſire. 4. To act with defiruttive violence, uted of the 
pithons. 5. To be in a ſtate of deſtructive commoticn. 
6. It is uſed particularly of love. 

(1.) A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
burneih ; the land is as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a deſolate wilderneſs. Joel. 

Ihe mount byrned with fire. Exodus. 
O coward conſcience ! how doſt thou affiift me? 

The light bzrns blue Isi not dead midi.ight ? 

Cold trewbling drops ſtand on my tremblirg fleſh. Shay. 
(2.) The barge the fat in, like a burniſh'd throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakeſ\. 
Oh ! prince, oh! wherefore hu, your eyes? and why 
Is your ſweet temper turn'd to fury? Robe. 
(3.) When I burnt in defire to queition them farther. they 


made themſelves air, into which they vaniſhed. Shakeſ,". 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tranio, 
If I atchieve not this young moceſt girl! Shakef; . 


In Raleigh mark their every glory mix'd ; | 

Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain Whole breait with all 

The lage, the patriot, and the hero burn'd. Them/o. 
(4.) Shall thy wrath hu like fire? Pſalms. 
(5.) The nations bleed where'er her (teps ſhe turns, 


The groan itill deepens and the combat burns. . Poje. 
(6.) She burns, ſhe raves, the dies, tis true. 
But burns, and raves and dies fur you. Addiſon. 


Bux v. n. / [from the verb.] hurt caufed by fire. 
We ſce the phlegm ef vitriol is a very effect uul remedy aꝑainſt 
burns. Eople. 
BO“R NEA. x. / [ſrom barn.) A pcrion that burns any thing, 
Bua NET. . J. | p:mpinella, Lat.] | he name oi a plant. 
The even mead that erfi brought ſweetly forth, 
The treckled cowſlip, 6urnet, and green clover. 
BUR NIN S. adj. 


powerful. 


, Shateſp. 
[trum the participle. ] Vehement; 


Theſe things ſting him 
So. venomoully, that burning thame detains him 


From his Cordelia. Shakeſ;. 
I had a glimpſe of him ; but he ſhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent. Dun. 


Bu'sxinG . /; [trum burn. ] Fire; flame ; ſtate ot in- 
flam mation. 
The mind ſurely, of itſelf, can feel none of the burnings of 


a fever. South, 
In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell, 
Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden. 


Bu'xninG-GLASS. 2. J. [from Jurning and gla/5.] A glaſs 
which collects the rays of the ſun into a narrow compaſs, / 
and fo increaſes their force. - 


Qqe 


1 


The appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me up like a burn- 
I- * lajs. Shale. 
Love is of the nature of a burning glaſs, which, kept (till in 


ene place, fiieth ; changed often, it doth nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
W here all its different lines are recoiciled, 
As if thou wert the barning-2l.ifs of glory Dryden. 


To BU RNISH, v. a. [burnir, Fr.] Lo poliſn; to give a 
giuls 0 8 
NMitlike me not for my complexion, 
The (htadow'd livery of the burnfb'd fun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and neat bred. 


$ hakeſþ. 


Make a plate of them, and hurniſb it as they do iron. Bacon. 
The frame of burnfh'd eel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. Dryden. 


7, BC“ x18H4, v. 2. To grow bright or gloſſy. 
I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ttain'd with infainy and vice, 
Leap frum the 4unghill in a trice, 
Bur-:/h, and make a gawdy ſhow, f 
Become a gen' ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 
To Bu'xx154 . 2. (of uncertain etymology.] To grow; 
to ſpread out. 
This they could do, while Saturn fill'd the throne, 


Ere Juno burniſh d, or young Jove was grown. Dry des. 
To ſhoot, and ſpread, and burniſb into man. Dr, den. 
Mrs. Primley's great belly ſhe may lace down before, but it 
bnruiſbes on her lips. Congreve. 


Bu aNIs uE 2 [from Garniſh.) 1. The perion that 
buruiſhes or poliſnes. 2 The tool with which bookbin- 
ders give a gloſs to the leaves of books: it is commonly a 
dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. 

BuinT. particip. paſſ. of burn: applied to liquors, it 
means made hot. 

I find it very difhcult to know, 
Who, to refreſh th' attendants to a grave, 


Burt claret firſt, or Naples biſket gave, King. 
Burk. ./ The lobe or lap of the ear. Di. 


Bur n® Pump. (Ina ſhip.] A pump by the fide of a ſhip, 
into which a ſtaff ſeven or eight feer long is put; having 

a burr or knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by 

a rope faſtened to the middle of it, called alſo a b:/ge pump. 

| Harris. 

Bol ras Pipe. With ſurgeons.] An infirument or veſſel 
uſed to kcep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. 
Harris 

Bu'rrEr.. . A fort of pear, otherwiſe called the red but. 
ter pear, from its {mooth, delicious, and ſoft pulp. Philips. 
BV“ r Fly from bourreler, Fr. to execute, to torture. ] 
An inſect, called allo exfly, gadbee or breeze. Di. 
Bus el Shot. [from Heurr:ler, to execute, and her.) In 
unnc.y, ſmall bullec:, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, 
2 put into caſes, to be diſcharged out of the ordnance ; 

a fort of caſeſhot. Harris. 
BUR OCR. 2. // A ſmall wear or dam, where wheels are 
laid in a river for catching of fiſh. Philips. 
Bua zow. Be: , BURG, Bunch. / [derived from the 
Saxon bung byng, a ci y, tower, or caſtle. G7 /. Cand.] 

1. A corporate town, that is not a city, but ſuch as ſends 
burgeſſes to the parliam-nt. All places that, in former 
days, were called boroughs were ſuch as were fenced or 
fortified. Convel. 2. The holes, made in the ground 

by conies. 
(1.) King of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 

In ev'ry burrow, as we pais along. Shake(p. 
Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of election among 

the commons; and burrows were entitled to fit as they were 
ed of certain tracts. | Temple. 

(2.) When they ſhall fee his creſt up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their barrows, like cones after. rain, 
and revel all with him. F Shateſp. 

To Bu's ow. v. 3. [fromthe noun] To make holes in 
the ground ; to mine, as canies of rabbits, | 


B U R 


Some ſtrew ſand among their corn, which ſa 
mice and rats burrowing in it; becauſe of n Aung 22 


ears. | 
Little ſinuſes would form, and burrow — 


BVU“USsAR. 2 / [burſarius, Lat.] 1. The treaſurer of 3 
college. 2 Students ſent as exhibitioners to the univer. 
ſities in Scotland by each preſbytery, from whom the 
have a ſmall yearly allowance for four y ears. . 

Buss E. #. J. [bourſe, Fr. bur/a, Lat. a purſe; or from 
byr/a, Lat. the exchange ot Carthage.) An exchange 
where merchants meet, and ſhops are kept; ſo called, be- 
c'uſe the ſign of the purſe was anciently ſet over ſuch a 
7 the Exchange in the Strand was termed Britain's 

arſe by James I . Philip: 

To BURST. v. n. I barft; I have Burſt, or burſten. bun- 
rran, Saxon.] 1. 10 break, or fly open; to ſuff.r 4 
violent diſruption, 2. To fly aſunder. 3. To break 
away; to ſpring. 4. To come ſuddenly. 5. To come 
with violence. 6. To begin an action vielently or ſud- 


denly. 
(1. ) So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and th e 
ſhall H out with new wine. 8 Sc * 
It is ready to burff like new bottles. Job, 
— Th egg that ſoon 


Burfting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 


The callow youn 


Milton, 


(2.) Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 

'T would burſt at this. Shakeſp. 
(3-) You burſt, ah! cruel! from my arms, a 

And ſwiftly ſhoot along the Mall, 

Or ſoftly glide by the Canal. Pope. 

4- A reſolved villain, 

W hoſe bowels ſuddenly br out; the king 

Yet ſpeaks, and, venture, may recover. Shakeſt, 
— I the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd ſhou'd on his ſenſes Lurft, 

He wou'd abhorrent turn. Thomſon. 


( 5.) Well didſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 
For had the pathons of thy heart burft out, 
I fear, we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpight. Shateſd. 
Where is the notable paſſage over the river Euphrates, burft- 
ing out by the vallies of the mountain Antitaurus ; from whence 
the plains of Meſopotamia, then part of the Perhan kingdom, 


begin to open themſelves. Knolles. 
Young ſpring protrudes the burfing gems. Thom. 
(6.) She burft into tears, and wrung her hands. Arbuthr. 


To Bus T. v a. To break tuddenly ; to make a quick and 


violent diſruption. 
My breaſt I'II burft with ſtraining of my courage, 
nds, 


And from my ſhoulders crack my arms 


But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded trumpet. Shakeſp. 
He faſten'd on my netk, and bellow'd out, 
As if he would burft heav'n. Shakeſ. 


I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and will burfi thy 
bonds. Jer. xxx. 8. 
Moſes faith alſo, the fountains of the great abyſs were but 
aſunder, to make the deluge ; and what means this abyſs, and 
the burſting of it, if reſtrained to Judea ? what appearance is 
there of this diſruption there ? Burnet's Theory. 
If the juices of an animal body were, ſo as by the mixture 
of the oppoſites, to cauſe an ebullition, they would 6, the 
veſſels. Arbuthnot. 


BursrT. 3. / [from the verb.] A ſudden diſruption ; a 
ſudden and violent action of any kind. 


Since I was man, 
— ſneets of en ſuch burft of horrid thunder, 

uch groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have ed. $a 

—— Down, they came, and drew 

The whole roof after thein, with 6arf of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. 

| Impriſon d fires, in the cloſe d\mgeons | 

Roar to get loole, r 


Shateſp. 


rn 


3199 


ine their way, and undertaining all, 

Tn Sad A — bur whole — fall. Addiſon. 
BunsT. particip. adj. [from burſt. ] Diſeaſed with a 
on hernia, or rupture, ; 
Ru'nsTENNESS, =. from br.] A rapture, or hernia. 
BunsrworT. . from Bur and wort ; berniaria, Lat.] 

An herb good againſt ruptures. Dias. 
Bu'«T. 2. /. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind. 


To Bu'a THEN. v. 4. J ge Burn. 
Bu'/RTHEN. 2. / ; 36 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 


And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 


Bu'xToON. #./. [Ina ſhip.] A ſmall tackle to be faſten:d 
any where at pleaſure, conſiſting of two lingie pullies, for 
hoiſting ſmall things in or out. Phillips. 

Bu'xy. =. /. [from bung, Saxon.) A dwelling-place ; a 
termination ſtill added to the names of ſeveral places; as, 
Aldermanbury, St. Edmond's bury ; ſometimes written bery. 

Phillips. 

Bu“ v. =. /. [corrupted from borough. 


It is his nature to dig himſelf buries, as the coney doth ; 
which he doth with very great celerity. Grew. 


77 BURY. v. a. (bynizean, Saxon.] 1. To inter; to put 
into a grave. 2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 
of ſepulture. 3. To coaceal ; to hide. 4. Jo place 
one thing w.thin another. 

(1.) —— When be lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall G 
His reaſons with his body. 
(2.) Slave, thou haſt ſlain me 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. 
If you have kindneſs left, there fee me laid; 
To bury decently the injur'd maid, 
Is all the favour. | 
(3-) This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 
(4.) A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render ' d life, 
Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakeſ>. 


Bu'RYING-PLACE, . / A place appointed for the ſepultute 
of dead bodies. X 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has Rill ſeveral 

marks in it of graves and barying-flaces. SpeAuitor, 


BUSi4. =. / [beit, Fr] 1. A thick ſhrub. 2. A bough 
2 a tree fixed up at a door, to ſhuw that liquors are ſold 
there. 

(1.) Fft through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, 
With noiſe w'ereof, he, from his lofty (teed, 
Down tell to ground, and crept into a bb, 
To hide his coward head from, dving dread. Fairy Queen. 
Tue poller, and exacter of fees, juitifies the reſemblance of 


Sbaleſp. 
Sbaleſp. 


Waller. 


Shakeſp. 


the courts of juſtice to the b, whereunto while the theep flies 


fur defence from the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the fee e. 
Bacon's Ejjays. 
Her heart was that ſtrange bub, whoſe ſacred fire, 
Religion did not conſume, but inſpire 
ouch piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn to feaſt, the tura'd to pray. 
— With ſuch a care, 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtill prefer them new, 
And freſh as on the bub they grew. 
The facred ground 
Shall weeds ind pois'nous plants refuſe to bear; 
Each common 5% ſhall Syrian rofts wear? Dryden. 
(2.) If it be true, that good wine needs no b, tis true that 
2 good play needs no epilogue. Shakeſp. 


To Bus n. v. x. [from the noun.} To grow thick, 
Aion ker ere nts fag — 
ut ner glow'd, half ſtooping to ſupport 
Each flow'r of tender ſtalk, bo 


Donne. 


Waller. 


Milton. 


3 U 5 


A guſhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, | 
The bu/bing alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. Pope's Otyfſey. 
 Bu'sreL. x. / [ borffean, Fr. bufſellus, low Lat.] 1. A mea- 
ſure containing eight gallons ; a flrike. 2. It is uſed, in 
common language, indefinitely for a large quantity. 3. 
B-fhels of @ cart-wheel. Irous within the hole of the 
nave, to preſerve it from wearing. [from Suche, Fr. 2 
mouth] Did. 
(1. ) His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in two g 
of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them; aud when 
you have them, they are not worth the ſearch. Sh.uheſ"s 
(2.) The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt pictures with 
bujhels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
pieces. Diydlen. 
Bus HIN ESS. . /. [from zaßby.] The quality of being 
buſhy. 


Bu'sHmEenT. 3. / {from baſh] A thicket; a cluſter of 
buſh :s. 

Princes thought how they might diſcharge the earth of woods, 
briars, ba/Þ;nents, and waters, to make it more habitable and 
fertile. Raleigh. 

Bu“sux. aj. [from buſh.) 1. Thick; full of ſind!] branches, 
not high. 2. Thick like a duſh. 3. Full of buſhes. 
(1.) The gentle ſhepherd fat beſide a ſpring, 

All in the ſhadow of a bu/by brier. Spenſer . 

Generally the cutting away of buughs and ſuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high; and, contrariwile, the 

| polling and cutting of the top, make them ſpread and grow 
buſby. Bacon. 


(2.) Statues of this god. with a thick bu/by beard, are ftill 
many of them extant in Rome. Alliſon. 


(3) The kids with pleaſure browſe the bu/by plain; 
The ſhow'rs are grateful to the ſwelling grain. Dry 'en. 
Bu's11.£ss. adj. [from buſy.) At leiſure; without buſi- 
neſs ; unemployed. 
The ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labour, | 
Moſt bu/ileſs when I do it. Shake). 
Bu's1LyY. adv. [frombufj.] 1. With een air of import- 
anc? ; with an air of hurry. 2. Curiouſly ; importu- 
nately. 
(2.) Or if too bujily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we diidain, 
J hen let them know, the Belgians did retire, 
Before the patron faint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 
Bu's ix ESS. =. / | from S 1. Employment; multipli- 
city of affiirs. 2. An affair, In this ſenſe it has the 
plural. 3. The ſubject of buſineſs; the affair or object 
that engages the care. 4. Serious engagement, in oppoſi- 
tion to trivial tranſaftions. 5. Right of action. 6. A 
point; a matter of queſtion ; ſomething to be examined 
or conſid red. 7. Something to be tranſacted. 8. Some- 
thing required to be done. g. To do one's Buſineſs, To 
kill, deſtroy, or ruin him 
(1.) Muſt bujineſs thee from hence remove? 


Oh! that's the workt diſeaſe of love. Donne, 
(>.) Bettow 

Y-vr needful counſel to our buy/in:fſes, 

Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſp. 


(3.) You are ſo much the A of our ſouls, that while you 
are in fight we can neither look nor think on any elſe ; there are 
no eves for other beauties. Dryden. 

The vreat bn/ine/s of the ſenſes, being to take notice of what 

hurts or advar.tages the body. Lecke. 

(4.) I never knew one, who made it his Safe to laſh the 
faults of other writers, that was not guil:y of greater himſelf. 

Addiſon. 

He had b»/in;ſs enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. Prior. 

When diverſion is made the bu/ineſs and ſtudy of life, though 
the actions choſen he in themſelves innocent, the excefs will ren- 
der them c iminal. Rogers, 

(5.) What &:/ine/s has a tortoiſe among the clouds? L'Eftr, 

(6.) Fitneſs to govern, is a perplexed byſineſs ; fome men, 
ſome nations, excel in th2 one ability, ſome in the other. Bacos. 


1 
( 7.) They were far from the Zidonians, and had no buſineſs 


With any one. Juclges. 
(8.) 1% thofe people that dwell under or near the equator, 
thi- ſpring would be moſt peſtilent; as for thoſe countries that 
are nere the poles, in which number are our 'own, and the 
moſt contiderible nations of the world, a perpetual fpring will 
not do their 5: aneſs 3 they mult have longer days, a nearer ap- 
proach of the tun. Bentley. 
Bo & . /. Ligue, Fr.] A piece + ſteel or whalebonc, 
worn by women to ſtrengthen their ſt iys 
Oif with that happy Fs, which I envy, 
That ſtill can be, MT can ſtand fo nigh. Donne. 
Bu's&iN. n. / | brejeken, Dutch.) 1. A kind of halt beo: ; 
a ſhoe which comes to the midleg. 2, A kind of high 
ſhove wore by the ancient actors of tragedy, to re their 
ſtature. 
( 1.) The foot was dieſſed in a ſhort pair of velvet buſtins ; 
in lone places open, to thew the tairneſs of the kin. N. dney. 
Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 
But mifſeth bow, and ſhafts, and , to her knee. Spenſ. 
There is a kind of rulticity in all thote pompous verſes ; 
ſome what of a holiday ſhepherd ſtrutting in his country int. 


Dryden. 
(2.) Great Fletcher never treads in bu/%ins here, 
No greater Johnſon dares in focks appear. Dryden. 
In her belt liaht t e comick mule appears, 
When the, with borrow'd pride, the 6/4/22 wears, Smith. 


Bus KE b. adj [from buyſtin ] Dreſſed in buſkins. 
Or what, th-.ugh rare, of later age, 
Ennovbl'd hath the etage? | 
Here, arm'd with ulver bows, in early dawn, 
Her bd virgins trac'd the dewy 1:wn. Pope. 
Bu'sxy adj. [written mere properly by Diton, Joy. See 
BOSKVY. Weoly ; ſhaded with woods; overgrown with 
Trees, 
How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſty hill | Shake). 
BUSS. . /. | bus, the mouth, Iriſh ; Bouche, Fr.) 1. A kiss; 
a falu e with the lips. 2. A boat tor filhing. [Zuſe, Ger. 
(1.) Thou doſt give me flattering buyes. By my troth, I 
kiis thee with a mutt conſtant heart, - Shakeſp. 
Some ſquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who viſts with a gun, preſents with birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking bu/5. Pape. 
(2.) If rhe Kivg would enter towards building ſuch a number 
of boats ard buſſes, as each company could eaſily manage, it 
would be an encouragement both ot honour and advantage. 
Temple. 
To Buss v. a, | from the noun | To kiſs ; to falute with 
the lips, 
Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yon towers, whole wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 


Milton. 


Mult kiſs their feet. Shakefp. 
Go to tem with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee ban ti ſtones ; for in luch bulineſs, 

Action 1s eloquence, Shakeſ, . 


Busr. #. J. [bujt:, Ital. 
his breaſt. 
Agrippa, or Caligula, ie a common coin, but a very extra- 
erdivary but; and a 1iberius, a rare coin, but a com inon 6%. 
A. Auiſon on Italy. 


A ſtatue repreſenting a man to 


Ambition ſizh'd: ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The taithleſs column, and the crumbling 52. 
Bus TARO. 2. / [biftarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 
His ſacrifices were pher.icopters, | peacocks, buftards, turkeys, 
pheaſants ; and all theſe were daily offered. Hakewill. 
To :'u'sTLE . [of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 
buiy.) To be buſy ; to ſtir; to be active. 


Pafe. 


Come, buft/e, buft'e——capariſcn my horſe, Shakeſþ. 
God take king Ed ard to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to b:yf/e in. Sba eſp. 
Sir 2 Vane was a buſy and b:y/t{iz7 man, who had credit. 
enough to do his buſineſs in all places, Clarendon. 


A. poor abje&t worm, 
That crawl'd awhile upon a buſtling world, 


And now am trampled to my duſt again, Southern. 


r 
4 Ye ſox' reign lords, who ſit like gods in ſtate, 
 Awing the world, and bujthng to be great |! 
Bu'sTLE. . /. |trum che verb.] 
combuition. 
Wiſdom's ſelf 
Oft ſcecs to ſwect re ixed lolitude: 
She piumes her teathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various buftle of retort, 
Were all too ruttfl'd. Milton. 
This is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes 1uch a nuue and oufile tor opinions. Glanwille, 
Such a dectrine n.ade a ttrange ble and diſturbance in the 
world, which then fate warm and caly in a tree enjoyment of 
their luſts. Seuth, 
if the count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of this bujtle. Spectator 
Bu'sTLER. n./ [from bujtle.) An active ſtirring man. 
BU'SY adj. [byrgt:in, Sax. It is pr nounced as b;/, or 
bizzy.)] 1. Employed with earneftneſs. 2. Buitiing ; 
active; meduling. 3. Troublclume ; vexatiouſly impor. 
tunate or inter hve. 
(.) My miltrels ſends you word, that ſhe is 5%, and can- 
not come. | Slate}, 
(2.) The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on bu ape, 
She ſhall purtue it with the ſoui ot love. 
Thus bx/y power is working day and night; 
For when the outward ſenſes rett do take, 
A thouſand dreams, fantaſtical and light, 
With flutt'ring wings, do keep her ſtill awake. 
The coming ſpring, would nett appear, 
And all this place with roles tio, 
It buſy teet would let them grow. V. ler. 
All written fince that tine, ſeem to have little more than 
events we are glad to know, or the controverly of opinions, 
wherein the buſy word has been to much employed, Tom. le. 
Religiovs 1, otives and inſtincts are lo buſy in the heart of every 
reaſonable creature, that no man would hope to govern a fuciety, 
without regard to thoſe principles. Addiſun, 
(3.) The chiiſtians, forr etumes valiantly receiving the enemy, 
and ſometimes charging them again, repulſed the provd enemy, 
ſtil] buſy with them. Knelles's Hy. of the Turks. 
To Bu'sy. v. a. [from the noun.] To employ ; to engage; 
to make or keep buſy. 
He in great paſſion all this while did d well, 
More bu'ying bis quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what ſhe did tell. Fairy Queer, 
The pleaſure which I took at my friend's pleaſure herem, ialy 


Granwills, 
A tumult; a hurry 3 & 


$huk, F. 


Da dies. 


bujied n. e thus to expreſs the ſame. Carew's Survey, 
Be it thy courſeto buſy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels, Sha#eſr. 


While they were bu/icd to lay the foundations, their buildings 
were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thouſands of the 
Jews were overwheln ed. Kaleh. 

The points which bu/ed the devotion of the firſt ages, and 
the curiofiry cf the later. Decay of Piety. 

The ideas it is ba/ied about, ſhould be natural and congenial 
ones, which it hid in itſelf. Lose. 

The lea ning and diſputes of the ſchools have been much 5% 
about genus and fpecies. Locie, 

For the reſt, it muſt be owned, he does not buſy himſelt, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather tpends his time in acts 
of hoſpitality. Swwijt, 

Bu'syBopy. n./. [from buſy and body.) A vain, meddling, 
fantaſtical perſon. 

Going from houſe to houſe, tatlers and buſybodies, are the 
canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as idleneis is the ruſt of _ 

Tay lor. 

Buſybedies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of p« ple 
to have to do withal. L'Efiro..ce. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite ſervants, bu/y- 
bodies, Cependants, and poor relations of all perſons of condition 
in the whole town, Spectator. 

BUT. conjurd. [bure, buran, Saxon ] 1. Except. 2. Ex- 
cept then; had it not been that; in this ſenſe we now 
write but that. See ſenſe 11, 3. Vet; nevertheleſs. It 

2 


6 * 


ſometimes only enforces yet. 4. The particle which in- It is evident, in the inſtance I gave but now, the 2 
tr>duc:s the minor of a ſyllogiun; now. 5. Qaly ; no- went along. - Locke. 
n . 3 : Out ef that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to mutiny : whole 
thing more than. 6. Than. 7. But that; without this 1 * WI 
conſequence that. 8. Otherwiſe than that. g. Not more 2 come into no true taite again, out ? , 440%. 
than ; even 10. By any other means than. 11. If it ok (12.) Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe : 
were nt for this, that; if ic were not that. Obſolete. Full of cruzades. And, but my noble Moor 
12. However; howbeit; a word of indeterminate con- 


, Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſenefs, 
n:&tion. 13. It is uſed after no doubt, no queſtion, and As jealous creatures are, it were enough 


ſuch words, and fignifies the fame with that. It ſome- To put him to ill- thinking. 


8 Shakeſp. 
imes is joined with that. 14. That, This ſeeins no I here do give thee that with all my heart, | 
Draper ſenſe in this piace. i Orherwiſe than. Obſo- car ra , * ＋ wü all my heart Shake 
lete. 16. A particle by which the meaning of the fore- Tha ) 1 Pros as i es Sa ts rs; * 
going ſentence is bounded or reſtrained ; only. 17. A Bat, to purſue the end for which I came, : 
particle of objection ; yet it may be objetted : it has Unite your ſubjects firſt, then let us go, 
ry ww yet with it. 18. But for ; without ; had not And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden. 
this been. 


(13.) They made no account, but that the navy ſhould be 


abſolutely matter of the ſeas. Beacon. 
ful to propound, it is fo prodigious : but that it is ſo conſtantly I fancied to myſelf a kind of eaſe in the change of the pa- 
avouched by many. 


Bacon. roxylin ; never ſuſpecting but that the humour would have watted 
Who can it be, ye gods! but perjur'd Lycon ? f. 


(1.) An emiſſion of immateriate virtues we are a little d-ubt- 


itſelf. Dryden. 
Who can iuſpire ſuch ſtorms of rage, but Lycon ? There is no queſtion but the king of Spain will reform molt 
Where has my ſword left one fo black, but Lycon? Smith. of the abuſes. Adtiſon. 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but (14.) It is not therefore impoſiible, but I may alter the com- 


the obſcurity of ſeveral paſſages, by our ignorance in facts and plexion of my play, to reſtore myſelf into the good g races of 
perſons. Swift, my fair criticks. Drydea. 
(2.) And but infirmity, (15.) I ſhould fin 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething ſeiz'd To think but nobly of my grandinother. Shakeſp. 
His wiſh'd ability, he had himſelf (16.) Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends, 
The lands and waters meaſur d. Shaleſp. A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 
(3.) Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand without (17.) But yet, madam— 
ſhall hear his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme ſharp and ex- I do not like but yet; it dees allay 
ile, like the voice of puppets: and yet the articulate lounds of The good precedence ; fie upon but yet 
the words will not be confounded. Bacon. But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of Some monſtrous n:alefactor, Shakeſ). 
another kind. Swift. Mult the heart then have been formed and conſtituted, before 
(4) If there be a liberty and poſſibility for a man to kill him- the blood was in being? But here again, the ſubſtance of the 


ſelf to-day, then it is not abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhall live 


i heart itſelf is moſt certainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, 
till to-morrow ; but there is ſuch a liberty, therefore no ſuch ne- 


which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries, Bentley. 

ceſſiy. Bramb-.:ll azainft Hobbes. (18.) Rach man! forbear, J ut for ſome unbelief, 
God will one time or another make a difference between the My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Muller. 
good and the evil. But there is little or no difference made in — ; 


Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Wuatts's Logich, Wich in a ſimple knot was ty'd above. 

W hen the fair boy received the gift of right, 
And, but fer miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpight. Dryden. 

BUT. x. / [out, French,] A boundar.. | 
But, if I aſk you what I mean by that word, you will an- 
ſwer, I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell Which; but if 
I join it with the werds in conſtruction and ſenſe, as, 6ut I will 
No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, not, a but of wine, but and boundary, the ram will Fut, ſhoot 


And I'm too noble but to give a part. Dryden, at but, the meaning ot it will be as ready to you as an; other 
Did but men conſider the true notion of God, he would ap- word. Holder. 
pear to be full of goodntſe. '  T.llothn. 


: ; Bur. . /. [In ſea language.] The end of any plark 

If we do but put virtue and vice in equal circumſtances, the which joins to another on the outhde of a ſhip, under 
—— of eaſe and pleaſure will be fcund to be on the fide vater Harris 
of religion, | Tillotſon. ; * f g 
The miſc jefs or harms that come by play, „ e 


— are not at all, or but very gently, to be taken notice thing; the end upon which it reits. 
0 . 


tius world : therefore there muſt be another world, wherein this 
difference ſhall be made. 


(5.) If my offence be of mortal kind, 
That not my ſervice, paſt or preſent ſorrows, 
Can ranſom e into his love again; 

But to know ſo, muſt be my benefit. Shakeſ/. 

What nymph ſoc'er his voice but hears, 

Will be my rival, though ſhe have but ears. Ben. Jobuſc n. 


Di den. 


Lacks on n The reſerve of foot galled their foot with ſeveral vollies, and 
If a reader en mines Horace's Art of Poetry, h 8 will 6nd * then fell on them with the but-ends of their muſkets. Clarendon. 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in Aritotle. Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, but the þut- 
| Alton, * remains in m hands. i Af butbict. 
Prepar'd I ind : he was but born to t b Some of the ſoldiers accordingly puſhed them forwards with 
The lot of man, to ſuffer ar d to die. * Pope the but-ends of their pikes, into niy reach. : Swift, 
(6.) The full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining in +l s BU'TCHER, . {boucher, Fr. 1. One that kills animal; 
brightneſs, hut he opene4 the gate of Paradiſe. Guudian, do ſell their fleſh. 2 One that is delighted with blood. 


(7.) Fros that conſtrain the ground, (1.) The thepherd and the butcher both way look upon one 


Do ſeldom th ir uſurping power withd . aw, ſhe. p with pleaſing conceits. S:diey. 
But ra ing floods purſue t cir haſtv hand. Dryden. Hlence he learnt the butche;”s guile, . 
8.) It cannot be bat nature h th ſome director, of iniinite How to cut your throat, and ſmile; _ 
power, to guide her in all her dvs. Hooler. Like u butcher doon'd for life 
— — Who ſhil! b. lieve, In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 
But vou miſuſe the reverence af your place ? Shakes. (2.) Honour and renown are beſtowed on conquerors, who, 


) A genius ſo elevated and unconfired as Mr. Cowley's, for the molt part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 
was but D-yden. To Bu'-CHER. v. a. [from the noun.| To kill; to 


a 
Iu ſuffering thus thy brother to be ſlaughter'd, 


neceſſary to make Findar ſpeak Engliſh. | 
(10.) Beroe but now 1 left ; whom, pin'd with pain, murder. 
age and anguiih from theſe rites detain, Dryden. 


1 


Thou ſhevreft the naked pathway to thy life. 
Teachiny ttern murier how to butcher thee. Shakeſþ. 
Une haritably with me have vou dealt, 
And ſthamefuily by vou my hopes are butcher” .J. Shakeſ*. 
The poilon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, when 
the poct wants brains to tave him. Dryden. 
BUTCHERS BROOM, or KNEEHOL LY. n / [ruſcus, Lat.] 
The ronts are ſometime» uled in medicine, and the green 
ſhoots are cut and bound into bundles, and ſclu to the 
butchers, Who uſe it as beſoms to ſwe-p their bl- cxs ; 
from whence it had the name of butchers-broom. Miller. 
Bu TCHERLINESS. 2. J. [from butcherly ] A brutal, cruel, 
ſavage, butcherly manner. 
Bu'rcne- LY. adj. [from butcher.) Cruel, bloody; bar- 
barous 
There is a way which, brought into ſchouls, would take away 


this 4utcherly fear in making of Latin. Ajcham. 
What !tratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Shakeſp. 


Bu'TCHEi.Y. . „ from butcher ] 1. The trade t a 
butcher. 2. Murder; cruelty ; ſlaughter. 
where animz?1ls are killed; where blood is ſhed. 

(1.) Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern batchery, has cut 


up half an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix miterable 


lovers, in every tragedy he has written. Pope. 
(2.) If thuu delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy butcher tes. Shaleſi. 


The butchery, and the breach of hoſpitality, is repreſente'! iu 


this fable under the matk of friendthip. L' Efiran. e. 
Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe incite, 
Whom gaols, and blood, and butch ry delight? Dry en. 


(3.) This is no place, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shaleſp. 
BU'/TLER. n /. | teuteciller, Fr boteler, or botiller, old Eng- 


liſh, from betr/e ; he that is employed in the care of 


bottlirg liquors.] A ſervant in a family employed in 
furniſhing the table. 
Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 
Bu'rizRaGE. A. . [irom Eur. | he duty upon wines 
imported, claimed by the king's butler. 
Thoſe ordinary finances are caſual or uncertain, as be the 
eſcheats, the cuſtoms, I atlra ge, and iim poſt. Bacon. 
Bu'TLEeRSHIP. ./ [irom butler] I he office of a butler. 
Bu'TuewT. 2. / [aboutement, Fr.] That part of the aich 
which joins it to the upright pier. 
The ſupporters or butments of the ſaid arch cannot ſuffer ſo 


much violence, as in the precedent flat poſture. Wetton. 
Bursuarr. n. / [from but and ſhaft. An arrow. 
The blind boy's butſhaft. Shahkeſp. 


BUTT. „/ [laut, Fr] 1. The place on which the mark 
to be ſhot at is placed. 2. The point at which the en- 
deavour is directed. 3 The gbject of aim; the thing 
againſt which any attack is directed. 4. A man upon 
Wo the company breaks their jeſts. 5. A blow given 
by a horned animal. 6. A ftroke given in fencing, 
(1.) He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize; 
The groom his feilow groom at butts defirs, 
Ard bends his bow, and levels with his eves. Dryden. 
(2.) Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end; here is my Cut, 


3. The place 


= UT 


I eſcaped upon a butt of fuck, which the ſailors heaved over 


board. * 
To Burr. v. 4. ( Gotten, Dutch.) To ſtrike with the Iu 


Come, leave your tears: a brief fare wel: the beaſt 


With many heads butts me away. Shakes 
Nor wars ate icen, * 
Unleſs, upon the green, 

Two harmleſs lauibs are hutling one the other. Matton, 


. ſnow-wine ſteer, before thy altar led, 
Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing ſtands, 


| BEES Dryden's A neil, 
A ram will H utt with his head though he be brought up tame, 


and never law that manner of fighting. Kay. 
BU ITER . /. _ vutrene, Sax butyrum, Lat.) 1, An 
unctubus ſubdance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil ſeparates trom the whev. 2. Butter of 3nti. 
mony. A chy.uical preparation, made by uniting the acid. 
ſpirits of ſublim»te corrohve with regulus of antimony, 
Ir is a great cauttickx Harris. 3. Butter of tin, is made 
with tin and futlimate corroſive, This preparation conti. 
nuaily emi.s fumes. Harris. 
(1.) And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
dreſſed, aud tet before them. Geneſis, xviii. 8. 
To CTE . v. a {from the noun. 1. To ſmear, or oil 
with butter. 2. To encreaſe the ſtakes every throw, or 
every game: a cant term among gameſters. 
(1.) * 1 was her brother, that, in pure kindneſs to his horſe, 


buttered his hay. Shakeſy. 
Words buttery no parſnips. L'Eftranze. 


(2.) I 18 a fine mile in one of Mr. Congreve's pol. gues, 
which compares a writer to a buttering gameſter, that ſtakes all 
his winning upon one cait ; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he 
is ſure to be undone, Acllijen. 

Bu'TTERBUMP, ./ A fowl ; the ſame with 4ittrury, 
Burr Bu», 2. /. [petaſites, Lat: A plant uled in me- 
aicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the ſides of 
ditches. Miller, 
Bu'TTEzFLOwER. . / A yellow flower, with which the 
helds abound in the month of Mav. 
Let weeds inſtead of butterflouw”rs appear, 
And meads, inſtead of duiſies, hemlock bear. Gaz. 
Bu'TTERFLY. 2. / [burrengleze, Sax.] A beautiful in- 
left, ſo named becauſe it hiſt appears in the beginning of 
the ſeaſon for butter. 
Eftioons that damſel, by her heay'nly might, 
She turned into a winged butterfly, 
In the wide air to make her — flight. 


Spenſer. 
. — 5 — 3 laugh 
t gude utter Mes; an rogues 
Taik of court news. as | Sbakeſp. 
And ſo hefel that as he caſt his eye 
Among the colworts on a butterfly, 
He jaw falſe Reynard. dex. 


ü That which ſeems to be a powder upon the wings of a butterfly, 
is an ig numerable company of extreme ſmall feathers, not to be 
diſcerned without a 2 | Grew. 
Bu'rTeR1s. ./. An inſtrument of ſteel ſet in a wooden 
handle, uſed in paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of 2 
horle. Farrier's Dit. 
Bu'tTERMILK. 2. [from Gutter and milk.) The whey 


that is ſeparated from the cream when butter is made 
A young man, fallen into an ulcerous conſumption, devoted 
himſelf to butter mil, by which ſole diet he recovered. Harvey. 
The ſcurvy of mariners is cured by acids; as fruits, le, ons, 
oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline fpirits hurt them. —Arbuth. 
Blr EAPRINT, x. / [from butter and print] A piece of 
carved wood, uſed to mark butter. 
A butterprint, in which were en figures of all forts and 
ſizes, applied to the lump of butter, left on it the figure. Locke. 
John thews the chalk on Robert's coat. Prior, Bu'TT&k TOOTH. =. from butter and tooth, The great 
Burr. . , [burr, _} A veſſel; a barrel containing broad foreteeth. | 
one hundred and twenty-fix gallons of wine; a butt con- By'TTE: woman. n. / 8 wo- 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of beer; and from man that ſells txY ma g 8 


Atteen to twenty-two hunered weight is a butt of currands. Tongue, I mult pot you into a batterwoman's mouth, an 
5 


The very ſca- mark of my journey's end. Shakeſp. 

(3.) The papiſts were the moſt common-place, and the butt 
againit whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 

(4) I played a ſentence or two at my butt, which I thought 
very ſmart, when my ill genius ſuggeſted to him tuch a reply as 
got all the laughter on his fide. S' ectator. 

(6.) I diſputes ariſe 
Among the champions for the prize ; 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 


BUT 


another of Bajazet's mute, if yo e me into Bu'Twixnkx, ». /. The name of a bird. 
buy myſelf Baj 1 Sbaleſp. Bur rRNA CHOUs. adj. [butyrum, Lat. butter.) Having the 


theſe ils. * 
Bu'T 1 a. /. A plant; the ſame with /anicle. 
Bur TER T. adj. [from butter.) Having the appearance or 

qualities of butter. : |: 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours than its 
buttery parts. 7 Harvey. 
The beſt oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour; and 
milk itſelf has its whiteneſs from the caſeous fibres, and its but - 
tery oil. Floyer. 
Bu'TTERY. #. /. [from butter; or, according to Skinner, 
from bouter, Fr. to place or lay up.] The room where 
proviſions are laid up. 

So, firrah, take them to the buttery, 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakeſp. 
All that need a cool and freſh temper, as cellars, pantries, and 


butteries, to the north. tion. 
My guts ne er ſuffer d from a college - cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book. Bramſton. 


BV r rock. 3. [ſuppoled, by Skinner, to come from abou- 
tir, Fr. inſerted by Junius without etymology.) The 
rump ; the part near the tail. 

It is like a barber's chair that fits all bztfocks. Shakeſþ. 
Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, ſhould be holden up 
by others of more ſtrength, riding behind them upon the buttocks 
of the horſe. Knolles. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 
L' Eftrange's Fables. 

BUTTON. #. / {bottwn, Welch; Bouton, Fr.] 1. A 
catch, or ſmall bl, by which the dreſs of man is faſten- 
ed. 2. Any knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller body. 3. 
The bud of a plant. 

(1.) Pray you, undo this button. Shakeſþ. 

I mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe of the ſimplicity of the 
ſhape, want of ornaments, buttons, loops, gold and filver lace, 
they muſt have been cheaper than ours. Art uthnot. 


(2.) We faſtened. to the marble certain wires, and a buttcn. BUxouI v. ady. [from 6ux0m. | 
Beyle. gyx'omness. n. . | from Fux. Wantonneſs, amoroul- 


Fair from its humble bed I rear d this flower, 
Suckled and chear'd, with air, and fun and ſhow'r ; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, 


Bright with the gilded bu/tox tipt its head. Pose. 
(3-) The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their battons be diſc los d. Shakeſp. 


Bu'TToON. #. . [echinus marinus.) The ſea urchin, which 
is a kind of crabfiſh that has prickles inſtead of feet. 
Ainfworth. 

1. To dreſs; to 


J Bu'rTon. v. 4. from the noun.) 
2. To faſten with buttons; as, he Safe, his 


clothe. 
coat, 
(1.) One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with ſteel. Shakeſp. 
He gave his legs, arm, and breaſt, to lus ordinary ſervant, to 
button and dreſs him. Wotton. 
Bu'TTONHOLE. . / [from button and hole.] The loop in 
which the button of the. clothes is caught. 


Let me take you a buitonhole lower. Shakeſp. 
III pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can: 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my ſkill in buttonboles diſplay, 

And brag, how oft I ſhift me ev'ry day. Bramflon. 


BUTTRESS. n. /. [from abeutir, Fr.] 1. A prop ; a wall 
built to ſupport another wall, and ſtanding out. 2. A 
prop; a ſupport. 

(1) — No jutting frize, 
Buttreſs, not coigne of vantage, but this bird, 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakeſ). 
Fruit trees, ſet upon a wall againſt the ſun, between elbows 
or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 
But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which buttreſſes and props but ſcarcely bear. Dryden. 
2.) It will concern us to examine the force of this plea, 
which our adverſarĩes are till ſetting up againſt us, as the ground 

. and buttreſs of the good old cauſe of nonconformity. South. 

9 BU TTRESS. v. 4. [fr bun. 8 
= [from the noun.] To prop ; to ſup 
Vor. I, 


Toa Buy, v. n. 


To BUZZ. v . |bizzen, Teut. to growl, Funins.] 


B U Z 
D;#. 
qualities of butter. 


Chyle has the ſame principles as milk ; a viſcidity from the 
caſeous parts, and an oilineſs from the butyraceous parts. Flcyer. 


Bu'TYRovus. adj. | butyrum, Lat.] Having the properties of 


butter. 


Its oily red part is from the bxtprous parts of chyle. Flyer. 


BU'XOM, adj. bucrum, Sa con, from buzan, to bend. It 


originally ſignified obedient, as John de Treviſa, a clergy- 
man, tells his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to «il 
his commands. In an old form of marriage uſed before the 
reformation, the bride promiſed to be cbedient and buxuin 
in bed and at board; from which expreſſion, not well un- 
derſtood, its preſent meaning ſeems to be derived. 1, 
Obediept ; obſequious. 2, Gay; lively ; briſk. 3. Wan- 
don; jolly. 

(1.) He did tread down, and diſgrace all the Engliſh, and ſet 
up and countenance the Iriſh; thinking thereby to make them 
more tractable and bazxom to his gove:nment. Ce ſer. 

He, with broad ſails, 
Winnow'd the bum air. Milton. 


(2.) I'm born 
Again a freſh child of the buxom morn, 
Heir of the ſun's firſt beams. 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 
— Sturdy ſwains, 
In clean array, for ruſtick dance p 
Mixt with the ham damſels hand in hand. 
(3-) — Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. 
She feigned the rites of Bacchus ! cry'd aloud, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. 


Craſhhaw. 


Milton. 


Phillips. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Wanronly ; amorouſly, 


nels. 


To BUY. v. a. preter. I bought; I have bought. [biczenn, 


Sax. 1. Lo purchaſe; to acquire by paying a Price ; 
to obtain for money, or ſomething equivalent; to procure 
by ſale, not gift or theft. 2. To procure ſome advantage 
by ſomething that deſerves it, or at ſome price. 3 10 
regulate by money: in this ſenſe it has particles anmexcd. 

(r.) They muſt buy up no corn growing within twelve miles 
of Geneva, that ſo the filliag of their magazines may not preju- 


dice their market. Addijnn. 

(2.) —— — have ht 

Golden opinions from all ſorts of people. Shakej,. 

Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not bay 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word, Shale. 
Pleaſure with praiſe, and danger they would buy, oy 

And with a foe that would not only fly. Denham. 


(3. You, and all the kings of chriſtendom, 
Are led fo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 

Dreading the curſe that money may buy on. ate fp. 

What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, hen 
they would teriify, diſſuade, or buy off conicterce ? Lost. 
To treat about a purchaſe. 

Iwill bzy with you, fell with you, talk wich you, walk with 
you, and ſo following. Shake's. 


Bu'yex, 2. /. from To buy.] He that buys; a purchz(cr. 


When a piece of art is ſet before us, let the firſt cauticn be, 


not to aſk who made it, left the fame of the author do * 
the fancy of the bayer. 2 *. 


„ 

hum; to make a noiſe like bees, flies, or waips. 2. To 

whiſper ; to prate to. 3. lo ſound heavy and low. 
| And all the chamber filled was with flies, 

uch byzzed all about, and made fuch found, 
That they encumber d all mens ears and eyes, 
Like many ſwarms of bees aſſembled round. 
3 


Cents. 
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There be more waſps, that buzz about his noſe, 
Will make this ſting the ſooner. 
For ſtill the flowers ready ſtand, 
One buzzes round about, 
One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out. 
What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diſtill'd their golden dew ; 
Yet have we ott diſcover'd, in their ſtead, 
A Warm of drones that Cπ² f d about your head. Pope. 
We join, like flies and waſps, in buzzing about wit. Swift. 
(2.) There is ſuch confuſion in my pow'rs, 
As after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth «ppear 
Among the brzzing multitude. Shake). 
(3-) Herewith arole a buzzing noiſe among them, as if it hal 
been the ruitling ſound of the fea afar off. Hayward. 
7o Buzz. v. a. To whiſper ; to ſpread ſecretly. 
Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, & 


Shakeſp. 


Suckling. 


Tha is not quickly E' into his ears? Shakeſþ 
[ will 5uzz abroad ſuch prophecies, 
'T hat Edward ſhall be feartul of his life. Shakeſþ 


Did you net hear 
A bug ing of a (ſeparation | 

Petween the king and Catherine? — 
They wizht buzz and whiſper it one to another, and, tacitly 
v.thlrawing from the preſence of the apoltles, they then lift their 
voices, and noiſe it about the city. Bentley. 
Buzz. 2. /. [from the verb.] A hum; a whiſper; a talk. 
The hive of a city cr kingdem is in beſt condition when there 
is leaſt ne iſe or C AE in it. Bacon. 
Where I found the whole outward room in a buzz of poli- 
ticks. Addiſon. 
Bu'zzaRaD. . . \buſard, Fr | 

ſpecies of hawk. 2. A blockhead ; a dunce, 
(1.) More pity that the eagle ſhould be mawl'd, 


While kites and 6uzzards prey at liberty. Shakeſp. 
'The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beit; 

Of finall renown, 'tis true: for, not to lie, 

We coll him but a hawk by courteſy. Dryden. 


(2.) Thoſe blind buzzar4s, who, in late years, of wilful 
malic:ouineſs, would neither learn themſelves, nor could teach 


others any thing at all. Aſcham. 
Bu'zzzR A/ [trom buzz.| A ſecret whiſperer. 
Her brother is in ſecret come from France, 
Ard wants not buzzers to infeſt his ear 
With petulant ſpeeches of his father's death. Shakeſp. 


BY. prep. | tt, biz, Saxon.] 1. It notes the agent. 2. It notes 
the.inſtrument, and is commonly uſed after a verb neuter, 
where with would be put after an active; as, he killed her 
with a tword ; ſhe died by a ſword. 3. It notes the cauſe 
of any effect. 4. It notes the means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained. $5. It ſhows the manner of an 
action. 6. It has a fignification, noting the method in 
which any ſucceſſive action is performed, with regard to 
time or quantity, 7. It notes the quantity had at one 
time, 8. At, or in; noting place: it is now perhaps only 
ufed before the wards ſea, or water, and land. This ſeems 
a remnant of a meaning now little known. By once ex- 
preſſed ſituation; as, by weſt, weſtward, 9. According 
to; noting permiſſion. 10. A-corging to; noting proof. 
11. After; according to; noting imitation or conformity. 
12 From; noting ground of judgment, or compariſon, 
13. It notes tne ſum of the difference between two things 
compared. 14. It notes co-operation. 15. For; noting 
continuance of time This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 16. 
A3 toon as; not later than; noting time. 17. Befide ; 
noting paſſage. 18. Beſide ; near to; in preſence ; not- 
ing proximity of place. 19 Before himſelf, herſelf, or 
them/elwes, it notes the abſence of all others. 20. At hand. 
21. It is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. 22. It is uſed in 
forms of adjuring, or obteſting. 23 lr ſigniſies ſpecifica- 
tion ard particularity. 24. By proxy of; noting ſubſti- 
tuticn. 25. In the fame direction wich. 

(.) The Mcor is with child by you, Launcelot, Shakeſþ. 


1. A degenerate or mean 


building ; and fo houſe 
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The grammar of a language is ſometimes to be carefully ſtudied 


_ Locke, 
Carts, 


by a = man. 
h's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought by the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the brave. 
(2.) But by Pelides' arms when Hector fell, 
He choſe ZEneas, and he choſe as well. 
(3-) I view, by no preſumption led, 
Your revels of the night. 
By woe the foul to daring action ſeals, 
By wor in plaintleſs patience it excels. Savage. 
(4.) You muſt think, if we give you any thing, we hope 10 
gain by you. i Shakeſp. 
Happier ! had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Paradiſe Lt. 
The heart knows that by itſelf, which nothing in the world he- 
ſides can give it any knowledge of. Seat b. 
We obtain the — of a multitude of propoſitions by 
ſentation and reflection. Watis's Logick. 
( 5.) I have not patience ; ſhe conſumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falſe belief: 
Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. Dryden. 
This fight had more weight with him, as by good luck not 
above two of that venerable body were fallen aſlet p. 
By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He ſaw his branching horns, and alter'd look. Addliſon. 
(6.) The beſt for you, is to re-examine the cauſe, and to try 
it even point by point, argument y argument, with all the ex- 
actneſs you can. Hooker. 
We are not to ſtay all together but to come by him where he 
ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakeſp. 
He calleth them forth &y one, and by one, by the name, as lc 
pleaſeth, though ſeldom the order be inverted. Bacen. 
The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and ſo by pieces to carry it away, that the enemy ſhoul | nw; 
get ſo great a ſpoil. Kno'les. 
Common prudence would direct me to take them all out, an 
examine them one by one. Boyle. 
Others will ſoon take rn and encouragement by your 
houſe, ſtreet by ſtreet, there will at 
laſt be finiſhed a magnificent city. Spratt. 
Explor'd her, limb {y limb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had -_ t = I 
Thus year ey pals, and day &y diy, 
Till — mY . mer morn of cheartul Ys 
The young Emilia 
I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tran ſplanting one by one into my life, 4 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. _ Addifon, 
Let the blows be by pauſes laid on. : Loc le. 
(7.) Bullion will fell 5y the ounce for fix ſhillings and fve- 
pence unclipped money. | Locke, 
What we take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as much impo!t- 
ance as what we take ae, and only by grains and ſpoonfuls. 


Arbuthict. 
The North, by myriads, pours her mighty ſons; 
Great nurſe of Pete 


ths, of Alans, and of Huns. 
(3.) We ſee the great effects of battles by fea ; the battle i 
Actium decided the empire of the world. Bacon. 
Arms, and the man, I ſing, who, forc'd by fate, 
Expell'd, and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore; 
Long labours both þy ſea and land he bore. Dryden. 
I wovld have fought by land, where I was ſtronger : 
You hinder'd it ; yet, when I fought at fea, 
Forſock me fighting. Dryden. 
By land, by water, they renew their charge. Pore. 
( 9 It is lawful, both by the laws of nature and nations, and 
by the law divine, which 1s the perfection of the oiher two. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
(10.) The preſent, or like, ſyſtem of the world cannot poſſi- 
bly have been eternal, by the firſt propolition ; and, without God, 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitoutly, emerge out of chaos, 6} 
the third propoſition. | Bentley. 
The faculty, or deſire, being infinite, by the preceding prop. 
ſition, may contain or receive both theſe. Cone. 
(:1.) The goſpel gives us ſuch laws, as every man, that un 
deritands himſelf, would chuſe to live by. Tiliet/on. 
In the diviſions I have made, I have endeavoured, ins? 
ocke. 


Dryden, 


Parnel. 


Addiſon. 


Dry len. 


Dryden. 


could, to govern myſclf by the diverſity of matter. 


ls 
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This ſhip, by goed luck, fell into their hands at laſt, and 


ſerved as a el to build others by. Arbuthnot. 
54 Thus, by the mufick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go, 
Through groves that on Parnaſſus grow. Waller. 
By what he bas done, before the war in which he was engag- 
ed, we may expect what he will do after a peace. Dryden. 
The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 
By his broad thoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 


Who's that ſtranger ? By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanour, and crected look, 


He's of no vulgar note. Dryden. 
Judge the event 

By what has paſs'd. | Dryden. 

The niſhment is not to be meaſured by the greatneſs or 


ſmallneis of the matter, but by the oppoſition it carries and 
ſtands in, to that reſpe& and ſubmiſſion that is due to * 
cke. 

By your deſcription of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
ſome great enchantment. 
By what L have always heard and read, I take the ſtrength of 

2 nation a : Swift. 

(13.) Meantime ſhe ſtands provided of a Laius, 

More young and vigorous too by twenty ſprings. Dryden. 


Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies ſhorter by the head at Pomfret. Roave. 
By giving the denomination to leſs quanties of ſilver by une 
twentieth, you take from them their due. Locke, 
(14.) By her he had two children at one birth. Shakeſp. 


(15-) Ferdinand and Iſabella recovered the kingdom of Gra- 
nada from the Moors; having been in poſſeſſion thereof by the 
pace of ſeven hundred years. Bacan. 

(16.) By this, the ſons of Conſtantine which fled, 

Ambriſe and Uther, did ripe years attain. Fairy Queen. 
Hector, &, the fifth hour of the fun, 

Will, w:th a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 

To-morrow morning call ſome knight to arms. Shakeſþ. 
He err'd not ; for, by this, the heav'nly bands 

Down from a ſky of | lighted now 

In parailiſe. | Milton. 
Theſe have their courſe to finiſh round the earth 

By morrow ev'ning. Milton's Par. Left. 
The angelick guards aſcended, mute and ſad 

For man : for, of his ſtate by this they knew. Par. Loft. 

By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 


together loſt and bewildered in it. Addiſon. 
7 this time, the very foundation was removed. Swift. 
y the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 


Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accuſe and fine the 


conſuls. Swift. 
(17.) Many beautiful places ſtanding along the ſea-thore, 
make the town appear longer than it is, to thoſe that fail by it. 
(18.) So theu may'it fay, the king lies b 4 tes 
18. may' ſt ſay, the king lies by a r, if a beg · 
gar dwell near him; or the church Lande by . if 5 
tabour ſtand by the church. Shakeſp. 
— Kere he comes himſelf ; 
If he be worth any man's good voice, 
That good man fit down by him. Ben. Johaſon. 
A ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue : by ſome, were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton. 
Stay by me; . M art reſolute and faithful ; = 
I have employment worthy of thy arm, Dryden. 
(19.) Sitting in ſome place, by himſeff, let him tranſlate into 
Engliſh his former leon. Aſcham. 
dolyman reſolved to aſſault the breach, after he had, by him- 
elf, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 
Kolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
I know not whether he will annex his diſcourie to his appen- 
dix, or publiſh it by it/e/f, or at all. Boyle. 
He will imagine, that the king, and his minifters, fat down 
and made them by themſelves, and then ſent them to their allies, 
to ſign. Swift. 
More pleas'd to keep it, till their friends could come, 


eat the ſweeteſt by themſelves at home. Pope. 
(20.) He kept then ſome of the ſpirit by him, to verify what 
he believes. Boyle. 
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The merchant is not forced to keep ſo much money 
in other places, where they have not ſuch a ſupply: Locke, 
(:1.) His godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear. Dryden. 
(22.) Which, O! avert by yonetherial light, 
Which I have loft for this eternal night; 
Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won, 
By your dead fire, and by your living fon. Dryden. 
Now by your joys on earth, — in heav'n, 
O ſpare this great, this good, this aged king Dryden. 
O, cruel youth ! 
By all the pain that wrings my tortur'd ſoul ! 
By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
O, ceaſe! at leaſt, once more delude my forrows. Smith, 
(23.) Upbraiding heav'n, from whence his lineage came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. Dryden. 
(24.) The gods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethiopians ; that is, 


they were preſent with them by their ſtatues. Broome. 
(25.) They are alſo ſtriated, or furrowed, by the length, and 
the ſides curiouſly punched, or pricked. Grew. 


Pope. By. adv. 1, Near; at a ſmall diſtance. 2. Bede; 


paſſing. 3. In preſence. 
(1.) And in it lies, the god of ſleep; 
And, ſnorting by, 
We may deſcry 
The monſters of the deep. Dryden, 
(2.) did hear 
The galloping of horſe. Who was't came by ? Shakeſp. 
(3-) The fame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth, as from 
one woman to another, fo as there was no other body , night 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 
Fil not be by, the while; my liege, farewel ; 
What will become hereof, there's none can tell. Shakeſp. 
There while I fing, if gentle youth be by, 
That tunes my lute, and winds the ſtring to high. Waller. 
Pris*ners and witneſſes were waiting by ; 
Theſe had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to die. Roſcommon. 
You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not by. Locke. 
By and BY. Ina ſhort time. 
He overtook Amphialus, who had been ſtaid here, and by and 
by called him to fight with him. S: dney. 
The noble knight alighted by and by, 
From lofty ſteed, and bad the lady (tay, 
To ſee what end of fight ſhould him befall that day. $S/ exſer, 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit. Shakeſp. 
O how this ſpring of love reſembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 
And by and by a cloud takes all away. Shateſp. 
Now a ſeniible man, by and by a fool, and preſently a heatt. 
Shakeſ;. Othells, 
By. z. /. [from the prepoſition. ] Something not the direct 
and immediate object of regard. 
In this inſtance, there is, upon the by, to be noted, the per- 
colation of the verjuice through the wood. Bacon. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with 
a ſheep in private, by the &. L" Eftren e. 
Hence we may underitand, to add that upon the by, that it is 


not neceſſary. Boyle. 
So, while my lov'd revenge is full and high, | 
I'll give you back your kingdom by the by. Dryden. 


By, in compoſition, implies ſmething out of the direct 
way; and, conſequently, ſome obſcurity, as a by-read ; 
ſomething irregular, as a 5y-end ; or ſomething collateral, 
as a by=concernment ; or private, as a by-law. This com- 
poſition is uſed at pleaſure, and will be underſtood by the 
examples following. | 

By-CoFFEEHOU5E. =. / A coffezhouſe in an obſcure place. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffeebouſe, that ſtood at the upper 
end of a narrow lane, where I met with a nonjuror. Adaſon, 

By-condeRNMENT. 2. // An affair which is not the main 
buſineſs. 

Our plays, beſides the main deſign, have under-plots, or by- 
concernments, or leſs conſiderable perſons and intrigues, which 
are carried on with the motion of the 


Rr 4 


main plot. Dryden. 


et dnt * 
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By-pzPENDENCE. / An appendage ; ſomething acciden- By-xoom. . / A private room within another. 


tally depending on another. 
7 OE — Theſe, 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependencies, 
From chance to chance. 
By-pestGr. % An incidental 
And if ſhe miſs the mouſe- trap 
They 11 ſerve for other by- defigns, 
And wake an artiſt underſtand, 
To copy out her teal or hand; 
Or find void places in the paper, 
To ſteal in ſomething to entrap her. Hudibras. 
By-rexD. » / Private intereſt ; ſecret advantage. 
All pcople that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome other by-end, 


Sbaleſp. 
pu rpoſe. 
1 


fall within the intendment of this fable. L* Eftrange. 
By-GcoxE. adj. [a Scotch word. | Palt. 
——— — Tell him, you're ſure 
All in Bobeinia's well : this ſatisfaction 
The 5y-gone day proclaim'd. Shakeſp. 


As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as by-2one ; 

ſo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. Grew. 
By-1nTEREST, 2. / Intereſt diſtint from that of the 

»4b7ick. 

Various factions and parfies, all aiming at by-intereft, with- 
out any ſincere regard to the publick good. At!erbury. 
By-Law. 3. By-laws are orders made in court-lcets, or 
court-barins, by common aſſent, tor the good of thoſe 
that ius ke them, farther than the publick law binds. Corel. 
There was alſo a law, to reftrain the by-/awws and ordinances 


of corporations. | Bacon. 
In the beginning of this record is inſerted the law or inſtitu- 


tion; to which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 


general law. Addiſon. 
By-MaTTER. #./. Something incidental. 


I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 


which was moſt material into the poſtſcript, as if it had been a 


by-matter. Bacon. 
By-xame. =. / A nick- name; name of reproach, or acci- 
dental appellation. 

Robert, eldeſt fon to the Conquerour, uſed ſhort hoſe, and 
thereupon was by-named Court-hoſe, and ſhewed firſt the uſe 
cf them to the Engliſh. Camden. 

By-PpasT adi. Palit; a term of the Scotch dialeR. 

Wars, peſtilences, and diſeaſes, have not been fewer for theſe 
three hundreil years by-paſt, than ever they had been ſince we 
have had records. Cheyne. 

By-yaTH. . /. A private or obſcure path. 
—— — Heav'n knows, my ſon, 
By what oy-p ths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
I got this crown. 
By-RESPECT. 2 % Private end or view. | 

It may be that ſome, upon by-reſpes, find ſomewhat friendly 
uſage in ulance. at ſome of their hands. Carew, 

The archbiſhops and biſhops, next under the king, have the 
government of the church : be not you the mean to prefer any to 
thoſe places, for any H-reſſ eds, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon. 

Augultus, who was not altogether ſo good as he was wiſe, 
had ſome &y-reſpeZs in the enacting of this law; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. Dryden. 

By-+o0aD.»./. An obſcure unfrequented path. 
Through flipp'ry by-roads, dark and deep, 
They often clunb, and often creep. 


Shakeſp. 


Swift. 
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I pr'ythee, do u ſtand in ſome 2 while I queſtion 
my puny drawer to what end he gave the ſugar. Shakeſp. 

By-sPEECH. 2. J An incidental or caſual ſpeech, not di- 
realy relating to the point. 

When they come to allege what word and what law they 
meant, their common ordinary practice is to quote by-ſpeeches, 
in ſome hiſtorical narration or other, and to uſe them as if they 
were written in moſt exact form of law. Hooker. 

By-5TANDER, #. / A looker on; one unconcerned. 
She broke her feathers, and, falling to the ground, was taken 
F A 


up by the by-flanders. e. 
The ref Lows aſked him, why he ran away, his 25 
weight ? Locke. 
By-STREET. n. /. An obſcure ſtreet. 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealouſies and cares; 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He ſeeks by-ftreets, and faves the expenſive coach. Gay. 
By-view. . / Private felt-intereſted purpoſe. 
No by-wiews of his own ſhall miſlead him. Atterbury. 


By-WALK. 2. J. A private walk; not the main road. 

He moves afterwards in 5y-wwalks, or under-plots, as diverſi- 
ons to the main deſign, leſt it ſhould grow tedious ; though they 
are ſtill naturally joined. Dryden. 

The chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample and noble; but 
there ſhould be by-wwalks, to retire into ſometimes, for eaſe and 
refreſhment. Broome. 

By-way. #./. A private and obſcure way. 
Night ſtealths are commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unuſed of any but ſuch like. Spenſer on Ireland. 

— Other 5by-wways he himſelf betook, 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. 

Wholly abſtain, or wed : thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no 38. 
But gladly welcome what he doth afford; 

Not grudging that thy luſt hath bounds and ſtays. Herbert. 
A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other ap- 
parent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly thought but a by-way to 
cloſe corruption. . Bacon. 
This is wonderfully diverting to the underſtanding, thus to 
receive a precept, as it were, through a by-wway, and to appre- 
hend an idea that draws a whole tram after it. Addiſon. 
By-wesT. adv. Weſtward ; to the weſt of. | 

Whereupon grew that by-word, uſed by the Iriſli, that they 

dwelt by-weft the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the 


Spenſer. 


Dawes on Irel ind. 
ByY-worD. =. / A ſaving ; a proverb. 
Baſhful Henry be depoſed ; whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-wwords to our enemies. Shakeſp. 
I knew a wiſe man, that had it for a by-word, when he ſaw 
men haſten to a concluſion, Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the ſooner. Bacon. 
We are become a by-word among the nations for our ridicu- 
lous feuds and animoſities. Addiſon. 
It will be his lot often, to look ſingular, in looſe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, among 
the men of wit and pleaſure. Atterbury. 
By'ass.' . /. See Bras. 
Every inordinate Juſt is a falſe bya/5 upon mens underſtand- 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheiſm. Tillotſon. 


Bye, or BEE, come immediately from the Saxon, by, byinz, 
i. e. a dwelling. Gibjin. 
ByY'zaNTINE. See BizanTiNE. Byzantine is the true or- 
thography. 
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ſounds ; one like 4, as, call, clock, craft, coal, 

companion, cunciform ; the other as 5, as, 

Ceſar, ceſſation, cinder. It ſounds hke & 

before a, o, u, or a conſonant ; and like s, 
betore e, i, and . £5 

Cas. 2. / 5 A Hebrew meaſure, containing about 


three pints Engliſh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 
CABAL. ./ [cabale, Fr. T>2D, tradition. 1. The 
ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 2. A body of 


men united in ſome cloſe defign. A cabal differs from a 
party, as ow from many. 3. In:rigue ; ſomething lels 
than conſpiracy. 
(2.) She often interpoſed her royal authority, to break the 
cabals which were forming againſt her firſt miniſters. Addiſon. 
(3.) When each, by curs'd cabals of women, ſtrove, 
To draw th” indulgent king to partial love. Dryden. 
To CaBa'L. wv. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form cloſe intrigues ; 
to intrigue ; to unite in ſmall parties. 
His mournful friends, fammon'd to take their leaves, 
Are throng' d about his couch, and fit in council: 
What thoſe caballing captains may deſign, 
I mult prevent, by being firſt in action. Dryden. 
Ca'BaLisT. 2. , [from cabal.) One ſkilled in the tradi- 
tions of the Hebrews. 
Then Jove thus ſpake : with care and pain 
We form d this name, renown'd in rhime, 
Not thine, immortal Neufgermaan ! : 
Coſt ſtudious cabaliſt more time. Swift. 
CiBall1'sSTICAL, } adj. [from cabal.) Something that 
CARALLI'STICK. has an occult meaning. 5 
The letters are caballiſtical, and more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addiſon. 
He taught him to repeat two caballiſtict words, in pronounc- 
mz of which the whole ſecret conliſted. 
Capa'LLER. =» (from cabal.) He that engages with 
others in cloſe deſigns ; an intriguer. 
Factious and rich, bold at the council board, 
But cautious in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword 3 
{\ cloſe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 
C:'BaLLiNnE, adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Belonging to a horle ; 
as, caballine aloes, or horſe aloes. 
CABARET. . /. (French.] A tavern. 
Suppoſe this ſervant paſſing by ſome cabaret, or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, ſhould tay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. Bra. againſt Hobbes. 
CABBAGE. mn. / {cabus, Fr. braffica, Lat.) A plant. 
The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous colour; 
the flowers confiſt of four leaves, which are ſucceeded by 
long taper pods, containin g ſevcral round acrid ſeeds. 
ne ſpecies are, cabbage. Savoy cabbage. Broccoli. 
The cauliflower. The muſk cabbage. Branching tree 
cabbage, from the ſea-coaſt. C:lewert. Perennial Alpine 
colexwort. Perfoliated wild cabbage, &C. Miller. 
Cole, cabbage, and Coleworts, are ſoft and demulcent, with- 
out any acidity ; the jelly or juice, of red cabbage, baked in an 
oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral. 
Arbuthn. on Alim. 


To Ca'nnace. v. n. To form a head z as, the plants be- 
Sun to cabbage. | 


Ca'BBAGE-TREE. . / A ſpecies of palm-tree. 


SCpectator. 


To CAC BIN. v. a. 


Ca'siNED. adj. [from cabin.] 


CA'BINET. 3. [cabiuct, Fr.] 1. 


3 4 2 


The third letter of the alphabet, has two To Ca'BBace. v. a. [a cant word among taylors] To 


ſteal in cutting clothes. | 

Your taylor, initead of ſhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot. 
It is very 
common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to a pro- 
digious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, ſo that thoſe which are incloſed, being deprived of 
the air, are blanched ; which is the part the inhabitants 
cut for plaits for hats, and the young ſhoots are pickled; 
but whenever this part is cut out, the trees are deſtroyed ; 
nor do they riſe again from the old roots ; fo that there 
are very few trees leit remaining near plantations. Miller. 


Ca'BBaGEe-worm. ./ An inſect. 
CA'BIN. x. / 


[cabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a cottage. | 
1. A ſmall room. 2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip. 3. 
A cottage, or ſmall houſe. 4. A tent, or temporary ha- 
bitation. | 
(1.) So long in ſecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his ſenſual deſire, 
Till chat with timely fruit her belly ſwell'd, 
And bore a boy unto a ſavage fire. Spenſer. 
(2.) Give thanks you have lived ſo long, and make yourſelf 
ready, in your cabin, for the miſchance of the hour, if it ſo 
happen. Shakeſþ. 


Men may not expect the uſe of many cabins, and ſafety at 
once, in the ſea ſervice. Raleigh. 


The cheſsboard, we fay, is in the fame place it was, if it 
remain in the fame part of the cabin, though the ſhip fails all 
the while. Locle. 

(3-) Come from marble bow'rs, many times tlie gay har- 
hour of anguiſh, | 

Unto a ſilly cabin, though weak, yet ſtronger againſt woes. 

Srdney. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed, of flaying off 
the green ſurface of the ground, to cover their cabins, or make 
up their ditches, Swift. 

(4.) Some of green boughs their ſlender cabins frame, 


Some lodg'd were Tortoſa's ftreets about. Fairfax, 


To Ca'Bin. V. n. {from the noun. ] To live in a cabin. 


F'll make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave. 
To confine in a cabin. 
—Fleance is ſcap'd, I had elſe been perfect; 
As broad and gen' ral as the cating air; | 
But now I'm cabin d, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in, 
To faucy doubts and fear. 


$ halle p ö 


Shakeſ?. 
Belonging to a cabin. 
Thenice morn, on the Indian ſteep, 


From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 


A cloſet; a small 
room, 2. A hut or ſmall houle. 3. A private room in 
which conſultations are held. 4. A ſet of boxes or draw- 
ers for curioſities ; a private box. 5. Any place in which 
things of value are hidden. | 
(.) At both corners of the forther fide, let there be two 
delicate or rich cabmets, daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed 
with cryſtalline glaſs, and a rich cupola in the midſt, and 
all other elegancy that may be thought on. Bacon. 
(2.) Hearken awhile in thy yo cabinet, 


The lawrel ſong of careful Colinet, Spenſer, 


C A C 


(4.) You began in the cabinet what you afterwards practiſed Ca'cxLEn. . /. [from cackle.] 


in the camp. 
(4.) Who fees a foul in ſuch a body let, 
Might love the tresfure for the cabinet. 
In vain the workman ſhew'd bis wit, 
With r ings and hinges counterfeit, 
To make it ſeem, in this ditguiſe, 


Dryden. 


A cabinet to vulgar eyes. | Swift, 
(„ Thy breaſt hath ever been the cabinet, 
Where I have lock'd my ſecrets. Denham. 


We cannot diſcourſe of the ſecret, hut by deſcribing our du- 

ty ; but ſo much duty mult needs open a cabinet of myſteries. 

Taylor. 

Ca'BINET-COUNCIL. #. . 1. A council held in a pri- 

vate manner, with unulual privacy and confidence. 2. 

A ſelect number of privy counſellors ſuppoſed to be par- 
ticularly truſted. 

(1.) The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, in ſome 
kings times, hath introduced cabinet- councils. Bacon, 

(2.) From the higheſt to the loweit it is univerſally read; 
from the cabimet-counc.t to the nuriery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca'BINnET-MAKER. 2. / [from cabinet and make.) One 
that makes ſmall nice drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes and 
combs ; fo that they would be of great uſe for the cabs. et- ma- 
hers , as well as the turners, and cthers. Mortimer. 

CABLE. 2. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch] The great rope 
of a ſhip to which the anchor is faſte ned 
What though the maſt be row blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor. loſt, 

And half our failors ſwallow'd in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot ſtill ? Shakeſþ. 

The length of the cable is the life of the ſhip in all extremi- 
ties; and the reaſon is, becauſe it makes ſo many bendings and 
waves, as the ſhip, riding at that length, is not able to ſtretch 


it; and nothing breaks that is not ſtretched, Raleigh. 
The cables crack, the ſailors fearful cries 
Aſcend ; and fable night involves the ſkies. Dryden. 
Ca'nuiws. . / Small ropes uſed in ſhips. Di. 
Ca'cao. See CHOCOLATENUT. 
CACHE CTICAL, ; adj. from cachexy ] Having an il! ha- 
Cacne'cTicCk. bit of body; ſhowing an ill habit. 


Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and cacbectical. 

Arbuthn. on Air. 

The crude chyle ſwims in the blood, and appears as milk in 

the blood, of ſome perſons who are cachectict. Floyer. 

CACHE'XY. . /. [xaxitia.] A general word to expreſs 

a great variety of ſymptoms ; moſt commonly it denotes 

ſuch a diltemperature of the humours, as hinders nutriti- 

on, and weakens the vital and animal ſunctions, procced- 

ing from weakneſs of the fibres, and an abule of the non- 
naturals, and often from ſevere acute diſtempers. 


Cacocuy'Mical. 
Ben. Fehnſan. Cacocuy Mice. 


C A D 
1. A fowl that cackles, 
2. A tel ale ; a tattler. | 


. adj. [from cacochymy.) Having the 
humours corrupted, 

It will prove very advantageous, if only caccchymich, to cla. 

ify his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
f the body be cacach, mical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abſceſſes. Wijeman. 

The ancient writers diſtinguiſhed putrid fevers, by putrefaction 
of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm; and this is to be 
explained by an efferveſcence happening in a particular cacocky. 
mic al blood. Flozer on the Humcur; 

CACOCHY'MY. . / [zxaxoxrpia.] A depravation of the 
humours from a ſound ſtate, to what the phyſicians cell by 
a general name of a cacochymy. Spot:, and diſcolora. 
tions of the ſkin, are ſigns of weak fibre; ; for the lateral 
veſſels, which lie out of the road of circulation, let 
roſs humours paſs, which could not, if the veſſels had 
their due degree of ſtricture Arbuthn. on Alim. 

Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the half of its ill qua- 
lities to the hops, conſiſting of an acrimanious firy nature, ſets 
the blood, upon the leaſt cacochymy, into an orgaſmus. Harwey, 

Caco'/proNY. n. / [xaxo@wne ] A bad ſound of words, 

Theſe things ſhall lie by, till you come to 12 and 
alter rhimes, grammar, triplets and cacopbonies of all kinds. 

' Pofe to Swift. 

To Ca'CUMINATE. b. a, [cacumino, Lat.] To make ſharp 
or pyramidal. Dia. 

Capa'veiouvs. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appear- 
ance of a dead carcals ; having the qualities of a dead 
carcals, 

In vain do ſcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous, for fear of any outward pollution whole temper 
pollutes themſelves. Brown's Ful. Err. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glals, 
will grow red, fœtid, cadaverous, and alkaline. The cafe is 
the ſame with the ſtagnant waters of hydropical perſons. 

Ar buthnot on Alim. 
Ca'ppis. =. / [This word is uſed in Erſe for the variegat- 
ed clothes of the Highlander..] 1. A kind of tape or 


ribbon. 2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cale of 
ftraw. 

(1.) He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; in- 
kles, caddiſcs, cambricks, lawns ; why, he fings them over as 
if they were gods and eſſes. Shakeſp. 

2.) He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the codwor.n, or 
cadts ; and theſe make the trout bold and luſty. 
Walton's Angler. 
Cape. adj [It is deduced, by Skinner. from cadeler, Fr. an 
old word, which ſignifies to breed up tenderly.) Tame, 
ſoft ; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 


Abuthnet on Diet. To Cao. v. a. [from the adj-ftive.] To breed up in ſoftneſo. 


CAacHINNa TION, 2. / [cachinnatio, Lat] A loud laugh- Caps. 1. ſ. [cadus, Lat.] 


ter. Dict. 

CAcKENET. 2. A fiſh, ſaid to make thoſe who eat it 
laxative. 

To CA'CKLE. v. 2. [#azckelen, Dutch.) 
a nolie as a gle. 2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe 
of a hen. 3. {o laugh; to giggle. 

(1.) The nightingale, it ſhe ſhould ing by day, 
When every gooſe is cack/ing, would be thought 


1. To make 


No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſþ. 
Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 
And fave the ſtate, by cachling to the tories. Po e. 


(2.) The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woful caclling cry, with horrour heard, 
Of thoſe diſtracted damſcis in the yard. Dryden. 
(3.) Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himſelf, and fell a friſking and dancing about the room. 
| Ar buthnot. 
Ca'cklF, 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. The voice of a gooſe 
or fowl. . 2, To talk idly. 
(1.) Theblver gooſe before the ſhining 


There flew, and, by her cackle, ſav'd . Dryden. 


A barrel. 
We John Cade, fo termed of our ſuppoſed father. —— Or 


rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings. Shakeſp. 
Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of cloſe preſs d huſks is freed, thou muſt refrain 
Thy thirſty ſoul ; let none per ſuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholeſome, undigeſted cades. Philip-. 


Capg-worm. n. / The ſame with cadais. 

CA'DENCE. | 1. . [cadence, Fr.] 1. Fall; ſtate of ſink- 

CA DEN Cr. ing; decline. 2. The fall of the voice; 
ſometimes the general modulation of the voice. 3. The 
flow of verſes, or periods. 4 The tone or ſound. 5 
In horſemanſhip. Cadence is an equal meaſure or pro- 
portion, which a horſe obſerves in all his motions, when 

he is thoroughly managed. : Farrier's D:&. 


(1.) Now was the ſun in weſtern caden'e low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak'd. Milton . 
(2.) The fliding, in the cl-fe of cadence, hath an agreement 
with the figure in rhetorick, which they call prater expetta- 
tum; for there is a pleaſure even in being deceived. Bacon. 


C AJ 


There be words not made with ben 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O ! let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetoneal. Craſharw. 
(3-) The words, the verſification, and all the other elegan- 
cies of found, as cadences, and turns of words upon the thought, 
performed exactly the fame office both in dramatick and epick 
poetry. ; Dryden. 
The cadency of one line muſt be a rule to that of the next; 
a the ſound of the former muſt ſlide gently into that which fol- 


lows. f 0 Dryden. 
4) — Hollow roc ks retain 
The ſound of bluſt' ring winds, which all night long 
Had rous'd the fea, now with horſe cadence lull 
Ca- aring men, o'erwatch'd. Milton. 
He hath a confuſed remembrance of words ſince he left the 
univerſity ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them to- 


gether with no regard, except to their cadence. Swift. 
Cb. adj, [cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 
Caps'T. 2. /. (cadet, Fr. pronounced cad?.] 1. The 
younger brother. 2. The youngeſt brother. 3. A vo- 


luntier in the army, who ſerves in expectation of a com- 
miſſion. 

(2.) Joſeph was the | of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh ſon, and the c of Jeſſe. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Cai'pew. 2. A ſtraw worm. See Ca bois. Di#. 
Che nf. (from cadge, or cage, a panier.] A huck- 
{ter ; one who brings butter, eggs, and poultry, from 
the country to market. 

CD n. , A magiſtrate among the Turks, whoſe office 

ſeems nearly to anſwer to that of a juſtice of peace. 

Cap1LLACK. 2 A fort of pear. 

CACTAS. . % [Lat.] A wind from the north eaſt. 

Now, from the north, 

Boreas and Cæciat and Argeſtes loud 

And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. Milton. 

CÆSsAντπν , See CESARKIAN. 

CASU'R4 n, /. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which a 

ſhort ſyllable after a comple e foot is made long. 

CAFTAN. . , [Perfick.] A Perfian or Turkiſh veſt or 

garment, 

Cac. n./. A barrel or wooden veſſel, containing four or 
hve gailons. Sometimes keg. 

CAGE. =. /. cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] 1. An inclo- 

ſure of twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 2. A 

place for wild beaſts, incloſed with pallifadoes. 3. A 

priſon for petty malefactors. 

(1.) See whether a cage can pleaſe a'bird ? or whether a dog 


grow not fiereer with tying ? Sidney 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage of 
ruſhes, I am fure, you ace not a priſoner. Sbadeſ . 
Though flaves, like birds that ling not in a cage, 
They loſt their genius, and ipoetiek rage; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 
And his great actions with their numbers crowẽn d. Waller. 


And parrots, imitating human tongue 
And ſing ing birds in les Cages — * 
And ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, 

Were ſorted well, with lumps of amber laid between. Dryd. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his, garment ; 
a beaſt, bird, or fiſh, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciſtern, 
R it ay , 5 | Watts on the Mind. 

e reaſon why ſo few marriages are „is, becauſe 
young ladies ſpend their time in making _ 2 in making 


cages. Swift. 
To CASE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To incloſe in a cage. 
He fwoln, and pamper'd with high fare, 
Sits down, and ſnorts, cag d in his baſket- chair. Donne. 


CAYMAN. . „ The American name of a crocodile. 


to coax ; a low word. 
Thought he, 'tis no mean part of civil 


State-prudence, to cajo/e the devil. Hudibras. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him; 


ToCAJOLF, v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To flatter ; to ſooth; Calama'xco. n. J [a word derived, probably by ſome 


C A L 


takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his head at it, elaps his hand up- 

on his breaſt, and then proteſts and proteſts. L' Eftranze. 
My tongue that wanted to cajole 

I try'd, . but not a word wou'd troll. Rymer. 


Cajo'Ler. n./. from _ A flatterer ; a wheedler. 

Cajo'LerY.n. / | cajolerie, Fr.) Flaitery. 

CAPTSSON. . J. [French.) 1. A cheſt of bombs or pow- 
der, laid in the enemy's way, to be fred at their epproach. 
2. A wooden caſe in which the picrs of bridges are built 
within the water. 

Cai'TiFF. 2 | cattive, Ital. a ſlave ; whence it came to 

 fignity a bad man, with ſome implication of meannels ; 
as tnade in Engliſh, and fur in Latin; fo certainly docs 
ſlavery deſtroy virtue. 

'Huiov The drr aFodn'as d TAs. Homer. 
A ſlave and a icoundrel are ſignified by the ſame words 
in many languages.] A mean villain; a deſpicable 
knave : it often implies a mixture of wickedneſs and mi- 
ſery. 
F Vile caitiff, vaſſal of dread and deſpair, 
Unworthy of the common breathed ait; 
Why liveſt thou, dead dog, a longer day, 
And doſt not unto death thyſelf prepare ? 
— — "Tis not impoſſible 
But one, the wicked" caitif on the ground, 
May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 
As Angelo. | 
The wretched caitif, all alone, 
As he believ'd, began to moan, 
And tell his tory to himlelf. 

CAKE. . ,. [cuch, Teutonick.] 1. A kind of delicate 
bread. 2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high ; 
by which it is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed from a loaf. 3. 
Concreted matter; coagulated matter, 

( 1.) You muſt be ſeeing chriftnings ! do you look for ale 


Spenſer. 


Shakejp. 


Hudibras. 


and cakes here, you rude raſcals ? Shaveſp. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reſt, 

Out of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt. Sbaleſp. 
The diſmal day was come, the prieſts prepare 

Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryden. 


(2.) There is a cake that groweth upon the ſide of a dead 
tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a cheſ- 
nut colour, and hard and pithy. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(3.) Then when the fleecy ſkies new cloath the wood, 

And cakes of ruſtling ice come rolling down the flood. 

Dryden. 
To Caxe. v. . {from the noun.] To harden, as dough 
in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, had time to 
cake r, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth of 
that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addiſon an Italy. 

- T his is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 


And cakes the elflocks in foul ſluttiſh hairs. Shakefp. 
He rins'd the wound, | 

And wafſh'd away the ſtrings and clotted blood, 

That cat'd within. Addiſon. 


CAaLABA“s Tree. It hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf 
divided at the brim into ſeveral parts; from whole cup riſes 
the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower ; which at- 
terwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, having an hard ſhell. 
They riſe to the height of twenty-hve or thirty feet in 
the Weſt Indies, where they grow naturally. The ſhells 
are uſed by the negroes for cups, as alſo for making in- 
ſtruments of muſick, by making a hole in the ſhe!], and 
putting in ſmall tones, with which they make a ſort of 


rattle, Midler. 


AC 
cid ent, from calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, 
ſignified a hat.] A kind of woollen ſtuff, | 

He was of a bulk and ſtature larger than ordin 


ary, had a 
red coat, flung open to ſhew a calamanco wailtcoat, 


Tatler. 


. 

Ca'tamineg, or Lapis Calaminari:, n /. A kind of foſſile 
bituminous earth, which, being mixed with copper, 
changes it into brals, 

We mnlt not omit thoſe, which, though not of ſo much 
beauty, yet are of greater uſe, viz. loaditones, whetſtones of 
all k in«ls, limeſtones, clamine, or la is calaminaris, Licke. 

Caln/vint. n /. [calamintha, Lat.] The name & a 
plant. | 

Cata/mirous. ad). [calamitoſus, Lat.] 1. Miſerable ; in- 
volved in diltreis ; oppteſſed with infelictty ; unhappy ; 
wr-tched : applied to men. 2. Full of miſery ; dit- 
treietul : applied to external circumſtances. 

(1.) This is a gracious proviſion God Almighty hath made in 
tavour of the neceſſitous and calamitous ; the ſtate of ſome, in 


3 


fly off, but the particles of fire likewiſe infinuate them. 
ſelves in ſuch multitudes, and are ſo blended through its 
whole ſubſtance, that the fluidity, firſt cauſed by the fire, 
can no longer ſubſiſt. From this union ariſes a third kind 
of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eaſily 
reduced to p der; for, the fire having penetrated eve. 
ry where into the pores of the body, the particles are both 
hindered from mutual contact, and divided into mi. 
nute atoms. Quincy. 
Divers retidences of bodies are thrown away, as ſoon as the 
diſtillation or calcination of the body that yielded them is ended. 
Bryle. 

This may be effected, but not without a calcination, or _ 


ducing it by art into a ſubtile powder. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


this life, being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, if com- CALCINATOHRY. . [from calcinate.) A vellel uſed in 


pale with others, 


Calamy. 


calcination. 


(2.) What calamitous effects the air of this city wrought up- 75 CALCINE. v. 4 [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat] 1. 


vn us the laſt year, you muy read in my diſcourſe of the plague. 
Harwyey on Conſumſ Hons. 
Sti ict neceſſit y 
Subdues me, and cal mituus conſtramt ! 
Left on my head both fin and puniſhment, 
However inſupportable, be all 
Devolv'd. 
Much rather I ſhall chuſe 
To live the pooreſt in my tribe, than richeſt, 
And be in that calamitous priſon left. 
In this fad and calamitous condition, d-liverarce from an op- 
prefſour would have even revived them. Scuth, 
Cala'mirousNess; u. J [from calamitous.] Miſery ; dii- 
trois. 
CALAMITY. .. / [calamitas, Lat.] 1. Mistortune ; 
cauſe of miſery ; diſtrels. 2. Miſery ; diitrels. 
(1.) Another ill accident is drought, and the ſpindling of the 
corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; 
inſomuch as the word calumity was firit derived from calamus, 


Milton. 


when the corn could not get out of rhe ſtalk. Bacon. 
(2.) Thus infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 
To human life, and houſhold peace confound. Milton. 
From adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and diſtant war ; 
Of which, great heav'n, let her no portion bear. Prior. 


CALAMUS. n./. [Lat] A fort of reed or ſweet- ſcented 
wood, mentioned in ſcripture with the other ingredients 
of the ſacred pertumes. It is a knotty root, reddiſh 


without, and white within, which puts forth long and 


narrow leaves, and brought from the Indies. The pro- 
phets ſpeak of it as a foreiga commodity of great value. 
Theſe ſweet reds have no ſmell when they are green, 
but when they are dry only. Their form differs not from 
other reeds, and their ſmell is perceived upon entering 
the taarſhes, Calmet. 

Take thou alſo unto thee principal ſpices of pure myrrh, of 
ſweet cinnamon, and of fweet calamus. Exodus, xxx. 23. 


Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that uſed to flaſh 
The vig ruus itceds, that drew his lord's calaſb. King. 
The ancients uſed cite, the figures of ſeveral of them be- 

ing to be ſeen on ancient monuments. They are very fimple, 
light, and drove by the traveler himſelf. Ar buthn. on coins. 
Ca'LCtATED. adj. [calceatus, Lat. Shud ; fitted with ſhoes, 
CALCEDO'NIUS. . J. [Lai.} A kind of precious ſtore, 

Calcedonius is of the agate kind, and of a miſty grey, cloud- 

ed with blue, or with purple. Wood. on Feſſibs. 
ToCa'LCINaTE. Sce ToCaLlcine. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath theſe 
| rees ; firſt, it endurateth, then maketh fragile, and, laſtly, 
Kt th calcinate. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 

 Carcina'tioNn. . [from calcine, calcinatien, Fr.] Such 
a management of bodies by fire, as renders them reduci- 
ble to powder: wherefore it i called chymical pulveri- 
zation. This is the next degree of the power of fire be- 
yond that of ſuſion; for when fuſion is longer continu- 


ed, not only the more ſubtile particles of the body itſelf CALCULUS. 3. /. [Latin.] The ſtone in the bladder. 


To C\A'LCULATE. v. . 


CAaLCcuLla'TiON. . J. [from calculate.] 


To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable ſubſtance. See 
CaLciInaT!iON. 2. To burn up. 

(1.) The folids ſeem to be earth, bound together with ſome 
oil; for if a bone be calcined, ſo as the leait force will crumble 
it, being emerſed in oil, it will grow firm again. 

Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
(2.) Firy diſputes that union have calcin d, 


Almoſt as many minds as men we find. Denham. 


Milton, To CaLCine. v. n, To become a calx by heat. 


This cryſtal is a pellucid fiſſile ſtone, clear as water, and 
without colour, enduring a red heat without loſing its tranipa- 
rency, and, in very ſtrong heat, calcining without tuition, 

| Newton's Optic|s. 

To CA'LCULATE. v. a. [calcaler, Fr. from calculus, Lit. 
a little ſtone or bead, uicd in operations of nun:bers.] 
1. To compute ; to reckon : as, Fe calculates his expen- 


ces. 2. To ccmpute the fituation of N planets 3: onv 
certain time, 3. To adjuſt; to project for any certain 
end, 


(2.) A cunning mandid calculate my birth, 
And told me, that by water I ſhould die. Shatefp. Een. VI. 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoits, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 
Why all thoſe things change from their ordinance ? Shatr/7. 
Who were there then in the world, to obſerve the births of thute 
firſt men, and calculate their nativities, as they ſpraw led out of 
ditches ? | Bentley. 
;(3-) The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly appears, 15 it 
tends ſo directly to the happmeſs of wn, and is, upon all ac- 
counts, calculated for our benefit. Tillotin. 
To make a computation. 
1. A practice, vr 
manner of reckoning ; the art of numbering 2. A rec- 
koning ; the reſult of arithmetical operation. 
(.) Cypher, that great friend to calculation; or rather, 
which changeth calculation, into eaſy computation. 


. | Helder on Tic. 
CaLa'sn. z. . [caieche, Fr.] A ſmall carriage of pleaſure. 


(2.) If chen their calculation be true; for ſo they reckon. 


Hofer. 

Being different from calculations of the ancients, their oh- 

vations confirm not ours. Brown's Fuls. Err. 

CarcuLla'tror. » / (from calculate,] A computer; 
reckoner. 


'Ca'LcuLaToORY. adj. [from calculate.) Belonging to cal- 


culation. 
Ca'LcULE. n. J. [calculus, Lat.] Reckoning; compute : 
obſolcte. 
The general calcu/e, which was made in the laſt perambula- 
tion, exceeded eight millions. Heomwel"s Vocal Fireft. 
/ - 
8 adj. [from calculus, Lat.] Stony; gritty. 
The volatile ſalt of urine will coagulate ſpirits of wine; and 
thus, perhaps, the ſtores, or calculiſe concretions in the kidney 
or bladder, may be produced. Brown's Vul;. L. 
I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous perſon, 
that the tone is formed earlier than 1 have ſuggeſted. S 


© A L : Cc A L 
Cron. . . [chauldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat.] A iniquity, and receive us gracioufly : ſo will we render the calves 


- a boiler; a kettle, of our lips. | Hoſea, xiv. 2. 
por In the midſt of all | (3. When a child haps to be got, 
There placed was a caldron wide and tall, That after proves an ideot ; 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen. When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion ont the ſpoil ; Some filly doating brainleſs ca/f, 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the cal/drons boil z + That underſtands things by the half, 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden su. Says, that the fairy left the oat, 
In the late ernptions, this great hollow was like a vaſt caldron, And took away the other. NS Drayt. Mym. 
filled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over (4-) Into her legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
in any part, ran the ſides of the mountain. Addiſon. all her ca/f into a gouty ſmall. Suckling. 
Caren. The ſame with CarLasn. a The calf of that leg bliſtered. Wiſeman's Surg. 
Catzra'crion. 2. J. [from calefacio, Lat.] 1. The act of Ca'tiBER, 2. / [ calibre, Fr. The bore ; the diameter of 
heating any thing. 2. The flate of being heated. the barrel of a gun; the diaincter of a bullet. 


f ; eh Ca'Lice. . /. [calix, Lat.] A cup; a chalice. . 
1 yk pry 1 * Fw * There is a natural 1 . ablution of the body 


' and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
Calzra'cTORY. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which and drinking the ſacred calice, and participation of the body 


heats, and blood of Chriſt, Taylor. 
To CA'LEFY. v. 2. [calcfio, Lat.] To grow hot; tobe CAE CO. . , [from Calecut in India.] An Indian ſtuff 


heated. en ; . , b 1 
Cryſtal will calefy unto electricity; that is, a power to at- = * + ; ſometimes ſtained with gay and beauti 


tract ſtraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes, when the 


placed. Brown's Fulg. Err. geſt are in filks. Addiſon, Spe. 


To Ca'LEFY. v. a. To make hot. , ; ; oY 
Ca'LEnDAR, 2. / [calendarium, . Lat.) A regiſter of the Cries wor ek aka] 13 tervent. 


year, in which the months, and ſtated times, are marked, ice will diſſolve in any way of heat : for it will diſſolve with 


as feſtivals and holidays. fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil; nor doth it only 


What hath this day deſery'd ? what hath it done, ſubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the potential calidity 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet of many waters. Brown's Vulg. Err, 


Among the high tides, in the calendar? Shak. K. Jobn. CA Uir. n. . [ihalifa, Arab. an heir or ſucceſſour.] 


We compute calendars differing from one another ; the . | 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 3 2 Ca'Lien. { A title aſſumed by the ſucceſſors of Mahomet 


- | * among the Saracens, who were veſted with abſolute pow- 
8 qe 3 — ——— * i er in affairs, both religious and civil. 
Leſt it pollute the month Dryden's Fables. CALIGCA“T ION. =. from caligo, Lat. to be dark.] Dark- 
To CA'LENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner,] To dreſs neſs ; cloudineſs. _ : 
cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth ſmooth. Inſtead of a diminution, or imperfect viſion, in the mole, we 
Ca'LewDER. 2. [from the verb.] A hot preſs; a pres affirm an abolition, or total privation ; inſtead of caligation, or 
in which clothiers ſmooth their clock 1 dimneſs, we conclude a cecity, or blindneſs. Brogun. 


cep. 2. /. [from calender.) The perſon who ca- 8 [ caligino/us, Lat.] Obſcure; dim; 
enders. x 


r x. /. — „Lat. It has no frgular.] The firſt WW - Ci 1. J. [ſrom caliginous.] Darkneſs ; ob- 
eee, e, 1 Ca'ticraray. 2. / r p. Beau iful writing. 
CalmuTune, „ (from cales, Lat. A diſtemper pecu- This language 1 of caligraphy. Prideanc, 
liar to ſailors, in hot climates ; wherein they imagine ©,1,,,.z;.* Ge Cal Lire es. 
the ſea to be green fields, and will throw themſelves into C LIVE R. . /. [from caliber. ] A handgun ; a harque- 


i. Quincy. buſe ; an old muſket. 
TW re Ar 9 
So, by a calenture miſled * CALIX. 1. J. [ un. A*'cup 3 4 word uſed in botany 5 As, 
The mariner with rapture foes, the calix of a flower. 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, To CAL. v. a. [from calage, Fr. hemp, with which leaks 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees ; are ſtopped ; or, from cæle, Sax. the keel, Skinner.) To 
With eager haſte, he longs to rove ſtop the leaks of a ſhip. 
In that fantaſtick ſcene, and thinks re is a 1 committed in the manner of calling 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove ; his — ips; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
And in he leaps, and down he ſinks. Swift, the cauſe they are leaky. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Care. n./. calves in the plural. [ cealp, Saxon; 4alf, Dur. ] So here ſome pick out bullets from the fide ; 
1. The young of a cow. 2. Calues of the lips, menti- Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and rift; 
oned by Ho 9 ſignify ſacrifices of praiſe and prayers, Their left-hand does the calking Iron * 
which the captives of Babylon addreſſed to God, being no ; Dryden. 


The _ mallet with the left they li 


longer in a condition to offer ſacrifices in his temple. Cal- Ca'Lker. 2. J. [from calt.] The workman that ſtops the 


met. 3. By way of contempt and reproach applied to a leaks of a ſhip. : : 
human being ; a dolt ; a ſtupid wretch. 4. The thick, The ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men thereof, were in 


| | thee thy calkers ; all the ſhips of the ſea, with their marine 

Fg 7 — of 2 leg. 4 Dutch. ] 26 were is thee to occupy thy 3 TY Exzek. xxvii. = 
fawn, and 7 calf. My porn; Nat 5. CA LK ING. 3. / A term in painting, uſed where the back- 
Acoſta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condore, which ſide is covered with black lead, or red chalk, and the 
will kill and eat up agvhole calf at a time. Wilkins, lines traced 2 on a waxed plate, wall, or other 
Ah! Blouzelind, I love thee more by half, matter, by paſling lightly over each ſtroke of the deſign 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf. Gay. with a point, which leaves an impreſſion of the colour on 
(2.) Turn to the Lord, and ſay unto him, Take away all the plate or wall. Chambers, 


Vol, I. S 8 
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C A L 

To CALL. v. a. {calo, Lat. kalder, Daniſh.] 1. To name; 
to denominate. 2. To ſummon, or invite, toor from any 
place, thing, or perſon. It is often uſed with local par- 
ticles; as, up, down, in, out, off. 3. To convoke ; to 
ſummon together. 4. To ſummon judicially. 5. To 
ſummon by command. 6. In the theological ſenſe, to 
inſpire with ardours of piety ; or to ſummon into the 
church 7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 8. To appeal to. 
9. To proclaim ; to publiſh, 10. To excite ; to put in 
action; to bring into view. 11. To ftigmatize with 
ſome opprobrious denomination. 12. To call back. To 
revoke ; to retract. 13. To call for. To demand; to re- 
quire; to claim. 14. To call in. To reſume money at 
intereſt, 15. To call in. To reſume any thing that is in 
other hands. 16. To call in. To ſummon together; 
to invite, 17. To call over. To read aloud a liſt or mul- 


ter-roll, 
(1.) And God called the light day, and the darkneſs he called 
night. Gen. 1. 5. 


(2.) Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you, defend my 
reputation, or bid farewel to your good life for ever. Shakeſp. 
Why came not the ſlave back to me, when I called him? 
Shahkeſp. King Lear. 
Are you called forth from out a world of men, 
To ſlay the innocent? Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
Lodronius, that famous captain, was called uf, and told by 


his ſervants, that the general was fled. Knolles's Hiſt. 
Or call ap him, that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold. Milton. 


Drunkenneſs calls oF the watchmen from their towers: and 
then evils proceed from a looſe heart, and an untied tongue. 


Ta;lor"s Holy Living. 
The ſoul makes uſe of her memory, to call to mind what ſhe 
is to treat of. Duppa's Rules to Devotion. 


Such fine employments our whole days divide, 
The ſalutations of the morning tide 
Call up the fun ; thoſe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. 
Then, by conſent, abſtain from further ſpoils, 
Call off the dogs, aud gather up the ſpoils. Addiſon. 
By the pleaſures of the imagination or fancy, I mean ſuch as 
ariſe from viſible objects, when we call up their ideas into our 
minds by paintings, ſtatues, or deſcriptions. Addiſon, S efatcr. 
Why doſt thou call my forrows up afreſh ! 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. Addiſ. Cato. 
am called of from public diſſertations, by a domeſtick at- 
fair of great importance. Tatler. 
A ichylus has a tragedy, entitled Perſe, in which the ſhade 
of Darius is called up. Broome on tbe Odyſſey. 
The paſſions call azray the thoughts, with inceſſant impor- 
tunity, toward the object that excited them. Watts. 
(3.) Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakeſp. 
The king being informed of much that had paſſed that night, 
fent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately. 
: Clarendon. 
(4-) The king had ſent for the earl to return home, where he 
ſhould be called to account for all bis miſcarriages. Clarend. 


Dryden. 


ſeparated unto the goſpel of God. Rom. i. 1. 


To CALL. v. . 


C A L 


(10.) He ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every 2 . Coney 
See Dionyſus Homer's thoughts refine, £ 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line. Pope. 
(11.) Deafneſs unqualifies men for all company, except friends 
whom I can call names, if they do not ſpeak loud enough. 
: 3 Swift to Pope. 
(12.) He alſo is wiſe, and will bring evil, and will not call back 
his words; but will ariſe againſt the houſe of the evil doers, and 
againſt the help of them that work iniquity. Iſaiah, xxxi. 2. 
(1 3-) Madam, his majeſty doth call for you, 
And for e grace, and you, my noble lord. 


Shakeſ>. 
You ſee, 5 


men of merit are ſought after; the undeſerver 


may ſleep, when the man of action is called for. Shake. 
Among them he a ſpirit of phrenſy ſent, 
Who hurt their minds, 
And urg'd you on, with mad deſire, 
To call in haſte for their deſtroyer. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


For maſter, or for ſervant, here to call, 
Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden's Fab. 
He commits every fin that his appetite calls for, or perhaps 
his conſtitution or fortune can bear. Roger:. 

(14.) Horace deſcribes an old ufurer, as fo charmed with th: 
pleaſures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchaſe, he 
called in all his money; but what was the event of it? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. Addiſon, & efator. 

(15.) If clipped money be called in all at once, and Ropped 
from paſſing by weight, I tcar it will (top trade. Locle. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreſſive in the Frencn 
government, than their practice of calling in their money, atter 
they have ſunk it very low, and then coining it anew, at a 
kicker value. Swwy?. 

(16.) The heat is paſt, follow me no farther now ; 


Call in the pow'rs, good coulin, Weltmoreland. Shaizh. 
He fears my ſubjects loyalty, 
And now mult call in ſtrangers. Denham's So. 


1. To ſtop without intention of ſtaying. 
This meaning probably rote from the cuſtom of denoting 
one's preſence at the door by a call; but it is now uſe 
with great latitude This ſenſe is well enough preſerve. 
by the particles ox or art; but is forgotten, and the ex- 
preſſion made barbarous by iz. 2. To make a ſhort vi- 
fit. 3. To call on. To ſolicit for a favour, or a debt. 
4. To cull on, To repeat ſolemnly. 5. To call out, 1 
challenge; to ſummon to fight. 6. To call uhu. 
implore ; to pray to. 
(2.) „as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. B. John, 
He ordered her to call at his houſe once a-week, which ſhe du 
for ſome time after, when he heard no more of her. Temfle. 
That I might begin as near the fountain-head as pollibie, I 
firſt of all called in at St. James's. Addiſon, S eclalo. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
(3-) I would be loth to pay him before his day; what need ! 
be ſo forward with him, that call; not ox me ? 
Shateſp. Henry IV. 
(4.) Thrice call n my name, thrice beat your breait, 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſea, went to the 
ſhores, and, calling thrice on their names, raiſed a cenotaph, or 
ty monurfient to their memories. Broome on the Od 
( When their ſov'reign's quarrel calls em out, | 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. Virgil. 
(6.) Call uton me in the day of trouble; I will deliver 
thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. Pſalm i. 15. 


(7.) I call God for a 8 my ſoul, that, to ſpare CALL. 5. J. [from the verb.] 1. A vocal addreis of ſum- 


you, I came not as yet unto Cori 2 Cor. i. 23. 


(S.) When that lord perplexed their counſels and 8. 
with inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord 
Mancheſter, who had trod the ſame paths, was ſtill called upon. 


Clarendon. 
| (9+) Nor ballad-finger, plac'd above the croud, 
Sings with a note fo 


| illing, ſweet, and loud, 
Nor pariſh-clerk, who calls the pfalm ſo clear. 


Cay. 


mons, or invitation. 2. Requiſition authoritative and 
publick. 3. Divine vocation ; ſummons to true religion- 
4. Aſummons from heaven; an impulſe. 5. Authority 
command. 6. A demand; a claim. 7. An inſtrument 
to call birds. 8. Calling; vocation ; employment.) 
A nomination. 

(1.) But death comes not at call; juſtice divine 


Mends not her {loweſt pace, for pray'rs or cries. Milte, 


E 


But would you ſing, and rival Orpheus“ ſtrain, 
The wond' ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again: 

The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, | 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt ning in their fall. Pope. 
(2.) It may be feared, whether our nobility would content- 
ellly ſuffer themſelves to be always at the ca//, and to ſtand to 
the ſeatence of a number of mean perſons. Hooker" s Pref. 
(3.) Vet he at length, time to himſelf beſt known, 
S Abraham, by ſome wond rous call, 


May bring them back tant and ſincere. Milton. 
(4.) How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
wil pride would ſoar to heay'n without a call? Roſcom. 


Thoſe who to empire by dark paths aſpire, 
Still plead a call to what they moſt deſire. Dryden 
St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that he had a call 
to it, when he perſecuted the chriſtians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong : but yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken. ü 5 Locke. 
(5.) oh! Sir, I wiſh he were within my call, or yours. 
Denham. 
(6.) Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a 
greater incitement to tenderneſs and pity, than any other motive 
whatſoever, Addiſon. Spedtator. 
(7.) For thoſe birds or beaits were made from ſuch pipes or 
calls, as may expreſs the ſeveral tones of thoſe creatures, which 
are repreſented. Wilkins's Mathemat. Magick. 
(8.) Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ftretch'd, 
And, like a primitive apoſtle, preach'd : 
Still chearful, ever conſtant to his cal; 
By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. Dryden. 
(9.) Upon the fixteenth was held the ſerjeants feaſt at Ely 


place, there being nine ſerjeants of that call. Bacon. 
Cr. 
CaLLEr. =. /. A trull. 
He call'd her whore: a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his caller. Shaheſp. 


Ca'LLING, #. J. [from call.) 1. Vocation ; profeſſion ; 
trade. 2. Proper ſtation, or employment. 
perſons united by the ſame employment or profeſſion. 
4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulſe to the true re- 
ligion. | 

fr.) If God has interwoven ſuch a pleaſure with our ordinary 
calline, how much ſuperiour muſt that be, which ariſes from 
the ſurvey of a pious life ? Surely, as much as chriſtianity is 
nobler than a trade, South. 
We find ourſelves obliged to go on in honeſt induſtry in our 
rallings. Rogers. 
cannot forbear warning you againſt endeavouring at wit in 
your ſermons; becauſe many of your calling have made them- 


iclves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duty broke, no father diſobey d. Pope. 

(2.) Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to die with 

honour in their callings. Swift. 


(3.) It may be a caution to all chriſtian churches and magi- 
ſtrates, not to impoſe celibacy on whole callmgs, and great multi- 
tudes of men or women, who cannot be ſuppoſable to have the 
gift of continence. Hammond. 
(4.) Give all diligence to make your calling and election ſure, 
2 Peter, 1. 10. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 

| Hakewill on Providence. 
Ca'LLiPERS, x. /. [Of this word I know not the etymology, 
nor does any thing more probable occur, than that, 
perhaps, the word is corrupted from clippers, inſtruments 
+ with which any thing is clipfed, incloſed or embraced, ] 

Compaſſes with bowed ſhanks. 0 
Callipers meaſure the diſtance of any round, cylindrick, coni- 
cal body, ſo that, when workmen uſe them, they open the two 
Points to their deſcribed width, and turn ſo much Ruff off the 
intended place, till the two points of the calipers fit juſt over 
their work. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Carrostr v. 1. a callofite, Fr.] A kind of ſwellin 
without pain, like that of the ſkin, by hard labour; an 


3. Claſs of 


C A L 
therefore, when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow ſo, 
they are ſaid to be callous. Quincy. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he finds 
the fibres looſen too much, are too flaccid, and produce funguſes, 
or as they harden and produce callofities : in the firſt caſe, wine 
and ſpirituous liquours are uſeful, in the laſt hurtful. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Ca'LLOUs. adj. [callus, Lat.] 1. Indurated ; hardened ; 

having the pores ſhut up. 2. Hardened ; inſenſible. 

(.) In progreſs of time, the ulcers became finuous and 
callous, with induration of the glands. Wiſeman. 

(2.) Licentiouſneſs has fo long paſſed for ſharpneſs of wit, 
and greatneſs of mind, that the conſcience is grown callous. 


L* Eftrange. 
The wretch is drench'd too deep, 2 555 
His foul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep : 
Fatten'd in vice, fo callous and fo grols, 
He fins, and ſees not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 


CA'LLoUSNESS. 2. from callous] 
ration of the fibres. 2. Inſenſibility. 
(1. ) The oftner we uſe the organs of touching, the more of 
theſe ſcales are formed, and the {kin becomes the thicker, and ſo 
a callouſneſs grows upon it. Cheyne. 
(2.) If they let go their hope of everlaſting life with willing- 
neſs, and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they 
not to be eſteemed deſtitute of common ſenſe, and abandoned to 
a callouſneſs and numbneſs of ſoul ? Bently. 
Ca'LLow. adj. Unfledged ; naked ; without feathers. 
Burſting with kindly rapture, forth diſclos d 
Their callow young. 
Then as an eagle, who, with pious care, 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
To her now filent airy does repair, 
And finds her callow infants forc'd away. 
How in ſmall flights they know to try their young, 
And teach the callow child her parent's long. Prior. 
CALLUS. 3. /. [ Latin.] 1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken bones are united. 
CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch.) 1. Quiet; ſerene ; 
not ſtormy ; not tempeſtuous : applied to the elements. 
2. Undiſturbed ; unruffled : applied to the paſſions. 
(1.) Calmwas the day, and, through the trembling air, 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did ſoftly play 
A gentle ſpirit, that lightly did allay 
ot Titan's beams, which then did gliſter fair. S/enſer. 
So ſhall the ſea be calm unto us. Jonab. 
(2.) It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be frightning 
men into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm 
evidence, and gentle methods of per ſuaſon. Atterbury. 
The queen her ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the filver-ſtreaming tears. Pate. 
CALM. =. /. 1. Serenity; ſtilneſs; freedom from violent 
motion: uſed of the elements. 2. Freedom from diſ- 
turbance ; quiet; repoſe : applied to the paſſions. 
(1.) It ſeemeth moſt agreeable to reaſon, that the waters ra- 
ther ſtood in a quiet calm, than that they moved with any raging 


1. Hardneſs ; indu- 


Milton. 


Drydes. 


or overbearing violence. Raleigh. 
Every pilot | 
Can ſtrer the ſhip in calms; but he performs 
The ſkilful part, can manage it in forms. Denbam. 
Nor God alone in the ſtill cal we find, 
He mounts the form, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 


(2.) Great and ftrange cas uſually portend the moſt violent 
florms ; and therefore, | flerms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the form firſt, and the calm afterwads: ſince a calm before 
a florm is commonly a peace of a man's own making ; but a 
calm after a form, a peace of God's. South, 

To Cal u. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtill; to quiet. 
2. To pacify ; to appeale. 

(1.) Neptune we find buſy in the beginning of the Æneis, to 
calm the tempeft raiſed by olus. Dryden. 

( - Jeſus, whoſe bare word checked the ſea, as much exerts 
himſelf in ſilencing the tempeſts, and ca/ming the inteſtine ſtorms 
within our breaſts, * Decay of Piety, 


E A 
Thoſe paſſions, which ſeem ſomewhat calmed, may be entirely 


laid aſleep, and never more awakened. Atterbury. 
He will'd to ſtay, 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Minerya's wrath. Pofe. 


Ca'tmtR. n. /. [from calm.] The perſon or thing which 
has the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind, a cheerer 
of his {pirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of paſſions, a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton. 

Ca'LMLY. adv. from calm.) 1. Without ſtorms, or vio- 
lence ; ſerenely. 2. Without paſſions ; quietly. 

(1.) In nature, things move violently to their place, and 
calm; in their place: fo virtue in ambition is violent, in autho- 
rity ſettled and calm. Bacon, 

— His curled brows 
Frown on the gentle ftream, which calmly flows. Denham. 
(2.) The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair; 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. l 
Ca'LMNEss. . / [from calm.) 1. Tranquillity ; ſerenity ; 
not ſtormineſs. 2. Mildneſs ; freedom from paſſion. 
(1.) While the ſeep horrid roughneſs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmneſs of the flood. Denham. 
(2.) Sir, tis fit 
You have ſtrong party, or detend yourſelf 
By calnineſs, or by abſence: all's in anger. 
I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thoſe terrours of your face; 
Till calmneſs to your eyes you firſt reſtore, 
I am afraid, and I can beg no more. 

Ca'LMy. adj. [from calm.) Calm; 1223 

And gow they nigh approached to the ſted, 

Where as thoſe Ag) dwelt : it was a ſtill 
And calmy bay, on the one {ide ſheltered 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Queen, 

Ca'LoMEL. 2. /. [calomelas, a chymical word.] Mercury 
fix times ſublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives with ca/ozzel, once in three or 
four days. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Caro'k1FiCk. adj. [calcrificas, Lat.] That which has the 
quality of producing heat ; — 

A calorifick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, through any medium, from ſome other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the liquour it contains. Grew. 


CALOTTE. . / [French.] 1. A cap or coit, worn as an 
ecclefiaſtical ornament in France. 2. [In architecture.] 
A round cavity or depreſſure, in form of a cap or cup, 
lathed and plaſtered, uſed to diminiſh the riſe or elevation 
of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. Harris. 

CALOTERS. . /. [U..] Monks of the Greek church. 

Temp'rate as ca/oyers in their ſecret cells. Madden on Boulter. 

Ca'LTROPS. x, /. [colrnzppe, Saxon.] 1, An inſtrument 
made with three ſpikes, ſo that which way ſoever it falls 
to the ground, one of them points upright, to wound 
horſes feet. 2. A plant common in France, Spain, and 
Italy, where it grows among corn, and is very trouble- 


Prior. 


Shakeſf. 


Dryden. 
Not uled. 


ſome ; for the fruit being armed with ftrong prickles, 


run into the feet of the cattle. This is certainly the plant 
mentioned in Virgil's Georgick, under the name of tri- 
bulus. Miller. 

(r.) The ground «bout was thick ſown with caltrops, which 

very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. 
Dr. Addiſon's Account of Tangiers. 
To CaLve. b. . from calf.) 1. To bring a calf: ſpoken 
of a cow. 


bringing forth; and ſometimes of men, by way of re- 
roach. 

F (1.) When ſhe has cal/v'd, then ſet the dam aſide, 
And for the tender progeny provide. 

(2.) I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd ; not Romans : as they are not ; 
Though calved in the porch o' th' capitol. Shakeſp. 

The graffy clods now cal d, now half appear d 


Dryden. 


2, It is uſed metaphorically for any act of 


© A.M 


The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. Milt: x. 
Cal.vts-SxOUT. [antirrbinum.) A plant. Snapdragon, 
CALYILLE. . . [French.] A fort of apple. 
To CALU'MNIATE. v. #. [calumnior, Lat.] To accuſe 
falſely ; to charge without juſt ground. 
Beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubject all 
To envious and calummating time, | Shakeſp, 
He mixes truth with falſehood, and has not for the rule 
of calumniating ſtrongly, that ſomething may remain. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Do I calummate ! thou ungrateful Vanoc !—— 
Perfidious prince ! Is it a calumny 
To fay, that Gwendolen betroth'd to Y ver, 
Was by her father firſt aſſur d to Valens? 
To CaLU“MNIATE. v.a. To flander. 
One trade or art, even thoſe that ſhou!d be the moſt liberal, 
make it their buſineſs to diſdain and calummate another. Spratt. 
CALUMNIA'TION. z. /. [from calumniate.] U hat which 
we call ca/umniation, is a malicious and falſe repreſentation 
of an enemy's words or actions, to an offenſive purpoſe. 
| Aplife. 
CaLUMNIA'TOR. . [from calumniate.] A forger ot ac 
cuſation ; a ſlanderer. | 
He that would live clear of the envy and hatred of potent ca- 
lumniators, muſt lay his finger upon his mouth, and keep hi; 
hand out of the ink pot. L' Eftr ange. 
At the ſame time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, we 
know that Bavius and Maœvius were his declared foes and ca- 
lumniators. Addiſon. 
Caru'uxious, adj. [from calumny.) Slanderous ; falſely 
reproachful. 
Virtue itſelf ſca 


A. Philij, 


not ca/umnious ſtrokes. 

| ith calumnious art 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milton. 
CA'LUMNY. . / [calumnia, Lat.] Slander ; falſe charge; 
groundleſs accuſation; with again, or ſometimes por, 

before the perſon accuſed. 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 

Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Shakeſ. 
It is a very hard calumny ufon our foil or climate, to affirm, 
that ſo excellent a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 


CALX. . . [Latin.] Any thing that is rendered reducible 
to powder by burning. 

Gold, that is more denſe than lead, reſiſts peremptorily all 
the dividing power of fire; and will not be reduced into a calx, 
or lime, by ſuch operation as reduces lead into it. Dięby. 

Ca'LYCLE. 2. . [calyculus, Latin.) A ſmall bud of a 
plant. ; Did. 
CAMA IE U. =. /. [from camachuia, which name is given by 
the orientals to the onyx, when, in preparing it, they 
find another colour.) 1. A ſtone with various figures and 
' repreſentations of landſcapes, formed by nature. 2. [In 
painting.) A term uſed where there is only one colour, 
and where the lights and ſhadows are of gold, wrought on 
a gold2n or azure ground. 'This kind of work is chiefly 
uſed to repreſent baſſo relievos. Chambers. 
Ca'MBER. =. / [See CauBERIxG.] A term among 
workmen. | 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight conſi- 
derable being ſet upon it, it may, in length of time, be induced 
to a ſtraight. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſcs. 

Ca'MBERING. n. /. A word mentioned by Skinner, as pecu- 
lar to ſhipbuilders, who ſay, that a place is camberingy 
when they mean arched, from chambre, French.] 

Ca'MBRICK. 2. /. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where 
it was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, uſed for 
ruffles, womens ſlee ves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddiſes, cambricks, and lawns. Shakeſ/. 

Rebecca had, by the uſe of a looking-glaſs, and by the tur- 


ther uſe of certain attire, made of cambrick, upon her head, at- 
tained to an evil art. | Tatler. 


Shakeſp, 


C A M 


Confed'rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 


And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the ſong. Gay 


Cams. The | com og of To come, 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 
Tore the ſad huntſman, grov'ling on the ground. Addiſon. 


Curt. 2. / [camelus, Lat.) An animal very common in 
Arabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One 
ſort is large, and full of fleſh, and fit to carry burdens of 
a thouſand pounds weight, having one. bunch upon its 
back. Another have two bunches upon their backs, like 
a natural ſaddle, and are fit either for burdens, or men to 
ride on. A third kind is leaner, and of a ſmaller ſize, 
called dromedaries, becauſe of their ſwiftneſs ; which are 
genera/ly uſed for riding by men of quality, 

Camels have large ſolid feet, but not hard. Camels will con- 
tinue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and keep 


water a long time in their ſtomach, for their refreſhment. Calmet. 
— of thirſt and toil, 


Son of the defart! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither'd heart, the figry blaſt. Thomfon. 
Came't.0PARD. . from camelus and pardus, Lat.] An 
Abyſlinian animal, taller than an elephant, but not fo 
thick. He is ſo named, becauſe he has a neck and head 
like a camel; he is ſpotted like a pard, but his ſpots are 


white upon a red ground. The Italians call him giarafa. 
Ca/mELGT.R mn. J. {from camel.) 


T revoux. 

; 1. A kind of ſtuff origi- 

Ca'MLET. nally made by a mixture of filk and camels 
hair; it is now made with wool and filk. 2. Hair cloth. 
(1.) This habit was not of camels ſkin, nor any coarſe tex- 
ture of its hair, but rather ſome finer weave of camelot, gro- 
grain, or the like; in as much as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppoſed to be 
made of the hair of that animal. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


(2.) Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eaſes, of their hair, the loaden herds : 


Their camelots warm in tents the ſoldier hold, 
And ſhield the fhiv'ring mariner from cold. Dryden. 
CAMERA OBSCURA. [Lat.] An optical machine uſed in 
a darkened chamber, ſo that the light coming only 
through a double convex glaſs, objects expoſed to day- 
light, and oppoſite to the glaſs, arc repreſented inverted 
upon any White matter placed in the focus of the glaſs, 
Martin. 
Ca'MERADE. n./. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] One 
that lodges in the ſame chamber; a boſom companion. 
By corruption we now uſe comrade. 
Camerades with him, and confederates in his deſign. 
CAMERATED. 4d}. 
ſlopewiſe. | 
CaMERa'T10N. 3. / [cameratio, Latin.) A vaulting or 
arching, | 
CaMisa'Do. x. /. [cami/a, a ſhirt, Ital. camiffum, low Latin.] 
An attack made by ſoldiers in the dark ; on which oc- 
_ they put their ſhirts outward, to be ſeen by each 
other, 
They had appointed the ſame night, whoſe darkneſs would 
have encreaſed the fear, to have given a camiſado upon the Eng. 
Uh. | Hayward. 
CAMISATED. adj. from camiſa, a ſhirt.] Dreſſed with 
the ſhirt outward. 
Calutzr. See CaugTOr. | 
He had on him a n with wide ſleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet, of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 
Ca'MMOCK. 2. , [cammoc, Saxon; ononis.] An herb; the 
: lame with petty whin, or reſtharrow. 
CamomiLe. 2. J { anthemi ] A flower. 
Camo'ys, adj. [camus, Fr.] Flat; level; depreſſed. It is 
only uſed of the noſe. 
Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though 
after frequent commixture, have not worn out the c s noſe 
unto this day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CAMP. 3. / (camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus, Lat.] The 


Rymer. 
cameratus, Latin.] Arched-; roofed 


To Can. v. n. tonnen, Dutch. 


C AN 


order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field, 
We uſe the phraſe te pitch a camp, to encamp. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 


The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds. Shakef, . 
Next, to ſecure our camp, and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattel'd wall, with lofty tow'rs. Po e. 


To CAM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
lodge in tents, for holtile purpoſes. 
pitch a camp ; to fix tents. 

(I.) Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would all fup together. 
CamMP-FiGHT. 2. /. An old word for combat. | 
For their trial by can -H bt, the accuſer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accuſed guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hak. 

CamPa'tcn. 1. ſ. \campaigne, Fr. campania, Ital.] 1. 

CAMP. NIA. 5 A large, open, level tract of ground, 
without hills. 2. The time for which any amy keeps 
the field, without entering into quarters. 

(2.) In countries thinly inhabited, and eſpecially in vaſt can- 
panias, there are few cities, beſides what grow by the reſidence 


1. To encamp ; tv 
2. To camp; to 


Stakeſp. 


of kings. Tem le. 
Thoſe grateful groves, that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtick to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair cam azn. Carth, 


(2.) This might have haſtened his march, which would have 
made a fair concluſion of the carpargn. Clarend'r. 
An iliad riſing out of one ca} aign. Ad.liſon. 
CMA VITOAu. adj. [of campana, a bell, and forma, Lat.] 
A term uſed of flowers, which are in the ſhape of a bel), 
Harris, 
CauPa/NULATE. adj. The ſam? with campaniform. 
CamPer'sTRAL, adj. [campeſtris, Lat.) Growing in fields. 
The mountain beech is the whiteſt ; but the cam! e, or 
wild beech, is blacker and more durable. Mortimer. 
Ca'MPHIKE TREE. 2. , [camphora, Lat.] There are two 
ſorts of this tree: one is a native of the iſle of Borneo, 
from which the belt camphire is taken, which is ſuppoſed 
to be a natural exſudation from the tree, produced in fucn 
places where the bark of the tree has been wounded cr 
cut. The other fort is a native of Japan, which Dr. 
Kempſer deſcribes to be a kind of bay, bearing black or 
purple berries, and from whence the inhabitants prepare 
their camphire, by making a imple decoction of the root 
and wood of this tree, cut in'9 {ma!] pieces; but this fort 
of camphire is, in value, eighty ur an hundred times leſs 
than the true Bornean camprire. Miller. 
It is oftener uſed for the gum of th:s tree. 


CAa'MPHORATE. adj. [from camphora, Lat.] Impregnated 


with camphire. 
By ſhaking the ſaline and camphorate liquours together, we 
eaſily confounded them into one high coloured liquour, Boyle. 


Ca'meion. 2. / [lychnis, Lat.] A plant. 
Ca'mvus. =. /. [probably from camiſa, Lat.] A thin dref:, 


mentioned by Spenſer. 
And was yclad, for heat of ſcorching air, 
All in filken cams, lilly white, 


Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen. 


Can. n. /. [canne, Sax.) A cup; generally a cup made 


of meta], or ſome other matter than earth. 
J hate it as an unfill'd can. Shakeſp. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ſtuff for houſing, cloathing, 
ſhipping, meat, drink, and car. | Grew. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the day. Dryder. 


It is ſometimes, though 
rarely, uſed alone; but is in conſtant uſe as an expreſſion 
of the potential, mood; as, I car do, thou can do, I 
could do, thou couldft do. It has no other terminations. ] 
1. To be able; to have power. 2. It expreſſes the po- 
tential mood; as, I can do it. 3. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from may, as power from permiſſion ; I can do it, it is in 
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my power: Imaydoit; it is allowed me: but, in poetry, 
they are confounded. 4. Can is uſed of the perſon with 
the verb active, where may is uſed ; of the thing, with 
the verb paſſive ; as, I can do it; it may or can be done. 
(1.) In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof 
the latter is a curſe ; for, in evil, the beſt condition is not to 


will; the ſecend not to can. Baccn. 
O, there's the wonder 
Mec:rnas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
With Cæſar, are his foes. Dryden. 


He can away with no company, whoſe diſcourſe goes beyond 
what claret and diiloluteneſs inſpires. | Locke. 
(2.) If the can make me bleſt ! She only can: 
Empire and wealth, and all ſhe brings beſide 
Acre but the train and trappings of her love. 


CANAILLE. n. /. [French.] The loweſt people; the 


dregs; the le:s ; the offscouring of the people: a French Ca'xcErovs. 


term of reproach, 

Caxa'l. n, / [canalis, Lat.) 1. A baſon of water in a 
garden. 2. Any tract or courſe of water made by art; 
as the canals in Holland. 3. [In anatomy.] A conduit 
or paſſage through which any of the juices of the body 


flow. 


| (.) The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 
Ca'xal-coal. n./. A fine kind of coal, dug up in Eng- 
land. 
Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign jet. Wood. 
CaxAa'lLiCULATED, a4}. {trom canaliculatus, Lat.) Chan- 
nclled ; made like a pipe or gutter. Dia. 
Cana'ty. x. % [from the Canary iſlands.] 1. Wine 


brought from the Canaries ; now called ſack, 2. An old 
dance. 

(1.) I will to my honeft knight Falſtaff, and drink canary 
with him. think I ſhall drink in pipe wine firſt with him; 
I'll make him dance. Shaleſp. 

Je Cax Aux. vv. a. A cant word, which ſeems to ſignify to 
dance; to frolick. 

Maſter, will you win your love with a French brawl ? 
Ilow mcan'ſt thou, brawling in French? No, my compleat 
mater; but to jigg off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it 
wich your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. 

Shakeſp. 

Cara'ny aD. An excellent finging bird, formerly bred 

in the Canaries, and no where elle, but now bred in ſe- 
veral parts of Europe, particularly Germany. 

Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, ca- 
nary birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and divers other. Carew. 


To CANCEL. ©. a. [canccllzr, Fr. from cancellis notare, to 
mark with crols lines.] 1. To croſs a writing. 2. To 
efface ; to obliterate in gore. 

2.) Now welcome night, thou night fo long expected 
_ LS day's labour doth at laſt defray, K g 
And all my cares which cryel love collected, 
Has ſumm'd in one, and cancelled for aye. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 


Sfenſer. 


Cancel all grudge; repeal thee home again. Sbaleſp. 
Thou whom avenging pow'rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, | 

Before the fad accounting day. Roſcommon. 
I paſs the bills, my lords, 

For cancelling your debts. _ Southerne. 


Ca'NCELLATED. particip. adj. [from cancel.) Croſfs-barred ; 
marked with lines croſſing each other. 

The tail of the caſtor is almoſt bald, though the beaſt is 
hairy; and cancellated, with ſome reſemblance to the ſcales of 
fi hes. Grew. 

CANCELLA'TION. #. / [irom cancel.) According to Bar- 
tolus, is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an 
inſtrument, by two lines drawn in the manner of a croſs. 


life. 
CANCER. 2. / [cancer, Lat.] 1 


| 1. A crabfiſh. 2. The 
ſign of the lummer folſtice. 3. A virulent ſwelling, or 
ſore, not to be cured, 
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(2.) When now no more th' alternate Twins are fir d, 
And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze, 


Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomſen, 
(3-) Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſchirrus, and 
that ſchirrus into a cancer. Wiſeman, 


nr 
ual deat imb to limb 8 
So — chilneſs to each vital part, , 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addiſon, 
To Ca'nCERATE. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow cance. 
rous ; to become a cancer. 
But ſtriking his fiſt upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand cancerated, he fell into a fever, and ſoon after died on't. 


L' Eftrange. 


Dryden. Cancera'rtiON. n./. [from cancerate.] A growing can. 


cerous. 


* from cancer.] Having the virulence 
and qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are ſtrumous, ſchir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may ſee in their proper places. Wiſer, 

Ca'xcERrOUSNESS. 3. . [from cancerous.] The ſtate of be- 
ing cancerous. 5 
8 adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities of a 
crab, 
Ca'NDENT. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in the higheſt de. 
e of heat, next to fuſion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it reſpectively acquires a verticity, 
as we have declared in wires totally candent. Broxvr. 

Ca'NDICANT. adj, {candicans, Lat.] Growing white ; 
whitiſh. ut, 
CANDID. adj. {candidus, Lat.] 1. White. This ſenſe 
is very rare. 2. Free from malice ; not defirous to find 
faults ; fair ; open ; ingenuous, 
(1.) The box receives all black : but, pour'd from thence, 

The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dr ye. 

(2.) The import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt part, it 
there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid and intelli- 


gent readers into the true meaning of it. Lecke, 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ. Pate. 


CAN DI DATE. =. J. [candidatus, Lat. 1. A competitor ; 
one that ſolicits, or propoſes himſelf for ſomething of ac- 
yancement. 2, It has generally for before the thing 
ſought. 3. Sometimes of. 

(1.) So many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A. place at court is ſcarce fo hard to get. Anonymou:. 
One would be ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many candidates for glory. 
a Addiſon. 
(2.) What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? 


Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? Pope. 
(3-) Thy firſtfruits of poeſy were giv'n, 

To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heav'n. Dryder. 


Ca'npiDLyY. adv. from candid.) Fairly ; without trick; 
without malice; ingenuouſly. 

We have often defired, they would deal candidly with us; for 
if the matter ſtuck only there, we would propoſe, that every 
man ſhould ſwear, that he is a member of the church of — a 

wift. 
Ca'npiDwess, =. / [from candid.] Ingenuity ; openne!s 
of temper; purity of mind. . by 

It preſently ſees the guilt of a ſinful action; and, on the 
other ſide, obſerves the candidneſs of a man's very principles, 
and the ſincerity of his intentions. South. 

To Ca'NDIFY. v. a. [candifico, Lat.] To make white; '? 
whiten. Dit. 


CA'NDLE. =./. [candela, Lat.] 1. A light made of wax 
or tallow, ſurrounding a wick of flax or cotton. 2. Light, 
or luminary. 

(1.) Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dics, 
Which, while it laſted, gave King Henry light. 


Sbateſß. 
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We fee that wax candles laſt longer than tallow candles, be- 


cauſe wax 1s more firm and hard. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Take a child, and, ſetting a candle before him, you ſhall find 
his pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightneſs whereof it would otherwiſe be dazzled. Ray. 
(2.) By theſe bleſs'd candles of the night, 
Had you 4 there, I think you would have begg'd 
The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Shakeſp. 
CaNDLEBERRY TREE. See SWEET-WILLOW ; of which 
it is a ſpecies. 
CanpLeno'LDER. 2. . [from candle and hold.) 1. He 
that holds the candle. 2. He that remotely aſſiſts. 
(2.) — Let wantons, light of heart, 
Ti the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with her heels ; 
For I am proverb'd with a grandſire 
To be a candleholder, and look on. 


light of a candle. 2. The neceſſary candles for ufe. 
1.) In darkneſs, cand/elight may ſerve to guide men's ſteps, 
which, to ule in the day, were madneſs. Heoker. 
Before the day was done, her work ſhe ſped, 


And never went by candlelight to bed. Drydex's Fables. 
The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night, 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 


Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ſerve for din- 
ners or ſuppers, only diſtinguiſhing between daylight and 2 
li bt. wift, 

(2.) I ſhall find him coals and candlelight. 

Moiineux to Locke. 

Ca'nDLEMAS. 2. J. [from candle and maſs.] The feaſt of 

the purification of the Bleſſed Virgin, which was for- 
merly celebrated with many lights in churches. 

The harveſt dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as we 
term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Candle- 
Mas. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

There is a general tradition in moſt parts of Europe, that in- 
ferreth the coldneſs of the ſucceeding winter, upon ſhining of 
the ſun upon Candlemas day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe dy'd, 

And now lies bury'd by the yew- tree de. Gay. 

Ca'NDLESTICK. #. / [from candle and /7;ck.] The in- 
{trument that holds candles. 

The horſemen fit like fixed candleftichs, 

With torch-ſtaves in their hands; and their poor jades 

Lob down their heads. Shale. 

Theſe countries were once chriſtian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candleflicks did ſtand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the eſſays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candleflicts. Addiſon. 

Ca'NDLESTUFF. . J. [from candle and tuff.) Any thing 
— which candles may be made; kitchen ſtuff; greaſe; 
tallow. : 

By the help of oil, and wax, and other cand/eftuf, the flame 
may continue, and the wick not burn. Bacon. 

CANDLEWA'STER. n. /. [from candle and waſte.) One 
that conſumes candles; a ſpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk | 

With candlewaſters. Shakeſp. 

Ca'npock . / A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let the pond lie dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the 


water weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, reate, and bulruſhes, 


and alſo, that as theſe die for want of water, ſo graſs may 
grow on the pond's bottom. Walton. 

Ca'npoun. . , [candor, Latin.) Sweetneſs of temper ; 
purity of mind; openneſs ; ingenuity ; kindneſs. 

He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour and [weetneſs, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with à ſort of gentle inſinuation. Watts. 

To Ca'xpy. . a. [probably from candare, a word uſed in 
latter times, for to whiten.] 1. To conſerve with ſugar, 
in ſuch a manner as that the ſugar lies in flakes, or breaks 
into ſpangles. 2, To form into congelations. 3. To in- 
cruſt with congelations 

{1.) —— Should the poor be flatter'd ? 
No, let the candy d tongue lick abſurd pomp, 
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And crook the pregnant hinges of the khee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shake. 
They have in Turky confections like to candied conſerves, 
made of ſugar and lemons, or ſugar and citrons, or ſugar and 
violets, and ſome other flowers, and mixture of amber. Bacox. 
With can d plantanes, and the juicy pine, 
On choiceſt melons and ſweet grapes they dine. Waller. 
(2.) Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning toaſt, 
To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit ? | Shakeſp. 
(3-) Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings, 
Which candy every green, 
Renew us like x 4. teeming ſprings, 
And we thus freſh are ſeen, Draytn. 


To CANDY. v. 2. To grow congealed. . 
CAN Lion's foot. [catanance, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Shale | 
Ca/nDLELIGHT. #, from candle and light.] 1. The CANE. x. /. [canna, Lat.] 1. A kind of ſtrong reed, ot 


which walking fatfs are made; a walking ſtaff. 2. The 
plant which yields the ſugar. 3. A lance; a dart made 
of cane; whence the Spaniſh inego de cannat. 4. A 
reed, 
(1.) Shall I to pleaſe another wine ſprung mind 

Loſe all mine own ? God hath given me a meaſure 

Short of his cane and h.dy : mutt I find 

A pain in that wherein he finds a pleature ? Herbert. 

The king thruſt the captain from him with his cane ; where- 
upon he took his leave, and wer.t home. Harwey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ſtir the fire with 
your maſter's cane. Swift. 

( 2.) This cane or reed grows plen.ifully both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. Other reeds have their cin hard and dry, an 
their pulp void of juice; but the ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft, 
and the ſpongy matter or pith it contains very juicy. It uſually 
grows four or five feet high, and about hair an inch in chlameter, 
The ſtem or {talk is divided by knots a foct and a hut opt, 
At the top it puts forth a number cf long green tutted terves, 
from the middle of which ariſe the flower and the feel. There 
are likewiſe leaves ſpringing out from each knot ; but theſ: uſu- 
ally fall as the caue riſes. They uſually plant them in pieces 
cut a foot and a half below the top of the flower, and they are 
ordinarily ripe in ten months, though ſonctinies not till Rttecn ; 
at which time they are found quite full of a white ficculent 
marrow, whence is expreſſed the liquour of which tugar's male, 
When ripe, they are cut, and carried in bundles to, the mille, 
which coaliſt of three wooden rollers, covered with (tee! plates. 
. Chambon. 

And the ſweet liquour on the cane beſtow, 
From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars flow, Blackn:ore. 

(3.) Abenamar, thy youth theſe {ports has known, 
Of which thy age is now ſpectator grown ; 
Judge-like thou ſitt'ſt, to praiſe or to arraign, 
The flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane. Dry cn. 

(4.) Food may be afforded to bees, by ſnall canes or trough 
conveyed into their hives. Mortimer's Huiſpant y. 


To Cane. v. a. [from the noun.) To beat with a walking 


ſtaff. 


Cani'cuLaR. adj. {canicularis, Lat.] Belonging to the 
dog-ſtar; as, canicular or dog-days. 


In regard to different latitudes, unto ſome the canicalar days 
are in the winter; as unto ſuch as are under the equinoctial line; 
for, unto them, the dog-(tar ariſeth, when the ſun is about the 
tropick of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is winter. 

Brawn's Vulzar Errours. 


a dog. 2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite 
which cannot be ſatisfied, 

(1.) A kind of women are made up of canine particles 
theſe are (colds, who imitate the animals out of which they were 
taken, always buſy and barking, and inarl at every one that 
comes in their way. ; A. ll fen. 

2.) It may occaſion an exorbitant appetite of uſual things, 
which they will take in ſuch quantities, till they vomit them up 
like dogs, from whence it is called canine. Ar buthngt, 


Cant'NE- aa}. — Lat.] 1. Having the properties of 


Ca'x1sTEk. 2. , Lcaniſtrum, Lat.] 1. A ſmall baſker. 2. 


A ſmall veſlel in which any thing, ſuch as tea or coffee, 
is laid up. 
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1.) White lilies in full caniſters they bring The cannibali themſelves eat no man's fleſh, of thoſe 
win the glories of the purple ſpring. . Dryden. of themſelves, but of ſuch as are ſlain, ; == 
CA'NKER. . [concer, Latin. It ſeems to have the ſame They were little better than cannibali, who do hunt one ano. 
meaning and orig nal with cancer, but to be accidentally ther; and he that hath moſt ftrength and ſwiftneſs, doth eat and 


written with a &, when it denotes bad qualities in a leſs devour all his fellows, Davies on Ireland. 
d i -anker might come from ch Fr. and can- — It was my hint to ſpeak, 
© ar werd wa. e en Of the cannibals that each other eat; 
cer from the Latin. ] 1. A worm that preys upon, and The anthropophagi. Sha 
deitroys fruits. 2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 3. Any The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, eſp. 
thing that corrupts or conſumes, 4. A kind of wild Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains ; 
worthlels roſe; the dogroſe. 5. An eating or corroding Of nature Wrce, untameable, and proud; 
humour. 6. Corroſion ; virulence. 7. A diſeale in trees. Di&. He bids defiance to the "ping croud ; 
(1.) And loathfal idleneſs he doth deteſt, And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
The canker worm of every gentle breaſt. Spenſer. With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville. 
That which the locuſt hath fert, hath the canker worm eaten. It an eleventh commandment had been given, Thou ſhalt not 
Joel, i. 4. eat human fleſh ; would not theſe — have eſteemed it 
Vet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud more difficult than all the reſt? Bentley, 
The eating canker dwells ; ſo eating love Ca'nnIBALLY. adv. [from cannibal.) In the manner of a 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. 2 Shakeſp. cannibal. 
A huffing, ſhining, flatt'ring,. cringing coward, Before Corioli, he ſcotcht him and notcht him like a carbina. 
A canker worm of peace, was rais'd above him. Otway. go, —Had he been cannibally given, he might have broiled, and 
(2.) There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flies, and bear eaten him too. p hate, 
flies. WE Walton's Angler. CAN NI ERS. n. / [corrupted from callipers ; which ſee | 
(3-) It is the canker and ruin of many mens eſtates, which, The ſquare is taken by a pair of caniþers, or two * 
in proceſs of time, breeds a publick 2 | Bacon. clapped to the fide of a tree, meaſuring the dig * eee 
Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a conſuming moth, them. — Huſbandry, 
in the eſtate that we leave them. Atterbury. CANNON. . (canon, French, from c Cre pipe, 


No longer live the cankers of my court ; 
All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 


meaning a large tube.] 1. A great gun for battery, 2. 
A gun larger than can be managed by the hand, They 


There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. Pope. are of ſo many ſizes, that they decreaſe in the bore from 
(4.) To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, a ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. 
And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. (2.) As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a ſteeple, a fingle or So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakeſj 
canker roſe. Peacham. He had left all the cannon he had taken; and now he fent 4 
(5. 1 am got glad, that ſach a fore of time his great canon to a garriſon. Clarendon. 
Should ſeek a plaiſter by a contemn'd revolt, The making, or price, of theſe gunpowder inſtruments, i- 
And heal th' inveterate caxker of one wound, extremely 8 as may be eaſily judged by the weight ot 
By making many. Shakeſp. their materials; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight 
(6.) As with age his body uglier grows, thouſand pounds; a half cannon, five thouſand; a culverin, 
So his mind with cankers. Shakefp. four thouſand five hundred ; a demi-culverin, three thouſand ; 


Ty Ci'xKrR. . [from the noun.} 1. To grow cor- Which, whether it be in iron or braſs, muſt needs be very coltly. 


rupt: implying ſomething venomous and malignant. 2. Wilkins. 
"1 4 Seay by lome corroſive or deſtructive principle. 88 J [from cannon, ball, bullet, and 
(1.) That cunning architect of canker'd guile, ANNON-BULLET, 6 Set.] The balls which are ſhot fron 
Whoin princes late diſpleaſure left in bands, CAnNON-SHOT, t guns, | 
For falſed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy Queen. _. He reckons thoſe for wounds that are made „ Erna, although 
I will lift the down trod Mortimer | it be a cannon-ſbot, _ ifeman's Sure 
As high i” th' air as this unthankful king, Let a cannon-bullet paſs through a room, it mult ſtrike uc 
As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. ceſſively the two ſides of the room. | Lecie. 
Or what the croſs dire-looking planet (mite, To Cannoxa'DE. v. n. [from cannon.) To play the great 
Or hurttul worm with carter d venom bite. Milton. guns; to batter or attack with great guns. 
To ſome new clime, or to thy native (ky, Both armies cauncnaded all the enſuing day. Tatler. 
Oh ! friendleſs and forſaken virtue, fly: To CAN NONA “DE. b. a. To fire upon with cannon. 
Tbe Indian air is deadly to thee grown CAN NONIER. »,/. [from cannon.] The engineer that ma- 
Deceit and canter' malice rule thy throne. Dryden. nages the 8 8 
Let envious jealouly, and canker'd ſpight 8 
Produce my atliens ts fromelt Bane, | And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak 
And tax my open day, or ſecret night. Prior. The trumpets to the c f wider, 


(2.) Silvering will fully and canker more than giding 


5 ö = 
which, if it might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, 88 = aca ©: my My » 2 Shake: 
annon , good 


will as profitable. — much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward. 

. CAN KER. v. 4. 1. To corrupt; to corrode. 2. To in- Ca'nnor. A word compounded of can and not noting 
fect; to pollute. inability. 

(1.) Reſtore to God his due in tithe and time : I cannct but believe many a child before 

A tithe purloin'd, cankers the whole eſtate. Herbert. he has any idea of infinity - all. WE One OY Locke 


(2.) An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf better in a moderate Cano'a. } =. / A boat . i 
fortune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in an CAN OE. 5 *. OY cutting the trunk of a tre 


overgrown eſtate, that is cantered with the acquiſitions of rapine Others made rafts of wood, others deviſed the boat of on: 

and exaction. Addiſon. tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, upon the Rhone, ule 

Ca'NKenBIT. particip. adj. [from canker and bit.) Bitten in aſſiſting the tranſportation of Hannibal's army. Raleigh. 

1 with an envenomed tooth. In a war againſt Semiramis, they had four thouſand monoxy - 
i — — Kno thy name is loſt; la, or canes, of one piece of timber. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
; By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerbtt. Sbateſp. CANON. . /. [xdwr.] 1. A rule ; a law. 2. The laws 


Ca NNABINE, adj. [ cannabinus, Lat.] Hempen. Dif. made by eccleſiaſtical councils. 3. The books of Holy 
Ca'xNIBAL. 2. / An anthropophagite; a man- eater. Scripture; or the great rule. 4. A dignitary in cathedral 
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churches. 5. Canons Regular. Such as are placed in mo- 
naſteries. Hife. 6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, Who 
have been, as a mark of honour, admitted into ſome 
chapters. 7. [Among chirurgeons.] An inſtrument uſed 
in ſewing up wounds. Di. 8. A large fort of printing 
letter, probably ſo called from being firit uſed in printing 
a book of canons ; or perhaps from its ſize, and there- 
roperly written cannon. 
= 5 The tors is, they are rules and canons of that law, which 
'« written in all mens hearts; the church had for ever, no leſs 
than now, ſtood bound to obſerve them, whether the apoſtle had 


mentioned them, or no. Hooker. 
His books are almoſt the very canon to judge both doctrine 
and diſcipline by. 2 Hooker. 
Religious Canons, civil laws are cruel, 
Then what ſhould war be ? Shakeſp. 


Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe : every part of a diviſion, 
finely taken, muſt contain leſs than the whole; and a definition 
muſt be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. Watts. 

(2.) Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a 
general council, or provincial ſynod of the church. Aylife. 

Thelie were looked on as lapſed perſons, and great ſeverities 
of penance were preſcribed them, by the canons of Ancyra. 

Stullingfleet. 

(3.) Canon alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture, which are 
received as inſpired and canonical, to diſtinguiſh them from 
either profane, apocryphal, or diſputed books. Thus we ſay, 
that Genef6s is part of the ſacred canon of the Scripture. Aylife. 

(4.) For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral churches, 
they were of great uſe in the church ; they were to be of coun- 
ſel with the . for his revenue, and for his government in 
cauſes eccleſiaſtical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air, 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon ! that's a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you ſhall be a dean, 

Two dozen canons round your ſtall, 


And you the tyrant o'er them all. Swift. 
Ca'xox-BIT. x. J. That part of the bit let into the horſe's 
mouth. | 


A goodly perſon, and could manage fair, 
His ſtubborn Reed with canonbit, 
Who under him did trample as the air. Spenſer. 
Ca'noxess. 2. . [ canomſſa, low Lat.] 

There are in popiſh countries, women they call ſecular ca- 

noneſſes, living after the example of ſecular canons. Aylife. 

Cano'NtCAL. adj, [canonicus, low Lat.] 1. According to 
the canon. 2. Conſtituting the canon. 3. Regular; 
ſtated ; fixed by eccleſiaſtical laws. 4. Spiritual; eccle- 
ſiaſtical; relating to the church. 

(2.) Publick readings there are of books and writings, not 
canonical, whereby the church doth allo preach, or openly make 
known the doctrine of virtuous converſation. Hooker. 

No ſuch book was found amongſt thoſe canonical ſcriptures. 

: Raleigh. 

(3-) Seven times in a day do I praiſe thee, ſaid David; — 
this definite number ſome ages of the church took their pattern 
for their canonical hours. Taylor. 

(4-) York anciently had a metropolitan juriſdiction over all 
the biſhops of Scotland, from whom they had their conſecration, 
and to whom they ſwore canomcal obedience. Aylige. 

CNN ALT x. adv. [from canonical.] In a manner agree- 
able to the canon. 
It is a known ſtory of the friar, who, on a faſting day, bids 
his capon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. Gow. Tong. 
Caxo'niCAaLNEss.#./. (from canonical.) The quality of 
being canonical. 
A NON1ST, #, from canon ] A man verſed in the eccle- 
fiaſtical laws ; a profeſſour of the canon law. 

John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the king would have 

tranſlated him from that poor biſhoprick, he refuſed, ſaying, he 


6 teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canoni/ts, 
monum inter epiſcopum & eccleſiam efſe cuntractum, Sc. 
v 1 2 Camden Remains. 
oL I. 


would not forſake his poor little old wife; thinking of the fif- 
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Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no canoniſt can tell, 
In what commandment's large contents they dwell. Pope. 


CANONIZATIOoN. 2. [from caronixe. The act of declar- 


ing any man a ſaint. 
It is very ſuſpicious, that the intereſts of particular families, 
or churches, have too t a (way in canomzations. Addiſon. 


To CA NONIZE. v. a [from canon, to put into the canon, or 


rule for obſerving feſtivals.] Jo declare any man a 
ſaint, 

The king, deſirous to bring into the houſe of Lancaſter ce- 
leſtial honour, became ſuitor to pope Julius, to canonz? king 


Henry VI. for a faint. Bacon. 
By thoſe hymns all ſhall approve 
Us canonz'd for love. Domne. 


They have a pope too, who hath the chicf care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho- 
nour of ſaints. Stillingflect. 


CANON Av. x. from canon. ] An eccleſiaſtical bene- 
CAa'NXONSHIP. 


hce in ſome cathedral or collegiate church, 
which has a prebend, or a ſtated allowance out of the reve- 
nues of ſuch church, commonly annexed to it. Arlige. 


Ca'xoPlED. adj. [from canopy.) Covered with a canopy. 


I fat me down to watch upon a bank, 
With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyſuckle. | Miltox. 


CA'NOPY. . / [canopeum, low Latin.] A covering of 


ſtate over a throne or bed; a covering ſpread over the 
head. 
She 15 there brought into a paled green, 
And placed under a ſtately can, 
The warlike feats of both thoſe knights to ſee. Fairy Queen. 
Now ſpread the night her ſpangleid canoty, 


And fummon'd every reſtleſs eye to ſleep. Fairf.:x. 
Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, 
With golden c 2nop:es, and beds of ſtate. Dryden 


To Ca'noey. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a 


Canopy, 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace ; 
And their large branches did diſplay, 
To canzfy the place. Dryder, 


Cano'rous. adj [canorus, Lat.] Muſical ; tuneful. 


Birds that are molt canarcus, and whole notes we moſt com - 
mend, are of little throats, and ſhort. Brown's Fulg. Err, 


CANT. . / [probably from cantus, Lat. imp'ying the odd 


tone of voice uſed by vagrants ; but imagined by tome to 
be corrupted from guaint.] 1. A corrupt dialect uſed by 
beggars and vagabonds. 2. A particular form of ſpeaking 
peculiar to ſome certain claſs or body of men. 3 A 
whining pretenſion to goodneſs, in formal and affected 
terms. 4. Barbarous jargon. 5. Auction. 
(2.) I write not always in the preper terms of navigation, land 
ſervice, or in the cant of any profeſſion. Dryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that flagrant and avowed 
impicty, which has prevailed among us for ſome years, we 
ſhould find, that jt owes its riſe to that cant and hyporrity, 
which had taken poſſeſſion of the peoples minds in the times of 
the great rebellion. Adadifon's Free bol ter. . 
Aſtrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few pot-hooks 
for planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have two long been ſuffere to 
abuſe the world. Swwift's Predictions for the Year 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, has ſome- 
times ſet up an illiterate heavy writer, for a moſt judicious and 
formidable critick. Addiſen's C ectator. 
(3.) Of promiſe prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching in the ſelf-denying cant. Dryden Aureng x. 
(4.) The affectation of ſome late authours, to introduce and 
multiply cant words, is the moſt ruinous corruption in any lan- 
age. Swift, 
(F.) Numbers of theſe tenants, or their deſcendants, are now 
offering to ſell their leaſes by cant, even thoſe which were for 


lives. Swift, 


Toa Cant. v. 3. [from the noun,] To talk in the jargon 


of particular profeſſions, or in any kind of formal ai- 
T8 


C AN 
fected language, or with a peculiar 
voice. 

Men cant about mteria and forma; hunt chimeras by rules 
of art, or dreſs up ignorance in words of bulk or found, which 
may ſtop up the mouth of enquiry. Glanville, 

That uncouth affected garb of ſpeech, or canting language 
rather, if I may fo call it, which they have of late taken up, 1s 
the ſignal diſtinction and charaRteriſtical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly party. 


and ſtudied tone of 


Sanderſon. 
The buſy, ſubtile ſerpents of the law, 
Did firſt ny mind from true obedience draw; 
While I did limits to the king preſcribe, 
And tvok for oracles that canting tribe. Roſcommon. 
Unikill'd in ſchemes by planets to foreſhow, 
Like cantiaz raſcals, how the wars will go. Dryden's Juv. 


CANTATA x. , Ital.] A ſong. | 

CanTaA'T:ON. 2. / | from canto, Latin.] The act of ſing- 
ing. 

Ca'xTER. / [from cant.) A term of reproach for hy- 
pocrites, who talk formally of religion, without obeying 
IT, 

CanrtE BURY BELLS, See BELFLOWER. 

CanTErBURY GALLoP, [In horſemanſhip.] The hand 

allop of an ambling horſe, commonly called a canter ; 
{aid to be derived from the monks riding to Canterbury on 
eaſy ambling horſes. 

CANTHARIDES. n. /. [Latin.] Spaniſh flies; uſed to 
raiſe bliſters. 

The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, 
but peculiar to certain fruit trees; as are the fig tree, the pine 
tree, and the wild brier ; all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit 
that hath a kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs : for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is ſweet and corroſive ; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is ſtrong and abſterſive. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

CANTHUS. z. /. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. The 
internal is called the greater, the external the lefſer canthus. 

Quin. 

A gentlewoman was ſeized with an inflammation and tumour 
in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wiſeman. 

Ca'nTICLE. 2. / [from canto, Lat.] A ſong ; uſed gene- 
rally for a ſong in feripture. 

This right of eſtate, in ſo:ne nations, is yet more ſignificantly 
expreſſed by Moſes in his canticles, in the perſon of God to the 
Jews. Bacon's Holy War. 

CanTi'Livens. 3. / Pieces of wood framed into the front 
or other ſides of an houſe, to ſuſtain the molding and eaves 
over it. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

CAN T Io. 2. /. [cantio, Latin.] Song, verſes. Not now 
in uſe. | 

In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon was brought in ſinging 
a cantion of Colln's making. SFenſ. Kal. Glo. 

CANTLE. =. /. [#ant, Dutch, a corner; e/chantillon, Fr. a 
piece.] A piece with corners. Skinner. 

See how this river comes, me crankling in, 

And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, | 

A huge halfmoon, a monſtrous cantle out. Shakeſp. H. IV. 

To Ca'NTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muſt be cantled, and the des go ſnack. Dryd. Fuw. 

CANTLET. x. [from cantle.) A piece; a fragment. 

Nor ſhield, nor armour can their force oppoſe ; 

Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtre the ground, 

And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. 

CANTO. n. J Ital.] A book, 

Why, what would you do? 

Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 

And call upon my foul within the houſe ; 

Write l of contemned love. Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 

CANTON. n=. /. 1. A ſmall parcel or diviſion of land, 2. 
A ſmall community, or clan. 

(1.) Only that little carton of land, called the Engliſh pale, 
containing four ſmall ſhires, did maintain a bordering war with 


the Iriſh, and retain the form of Engliſh government. Dawes. 
(2.) The fame is the caſe of rovers by land; ſuch, as yet, 


Drygen. 
or ſection of a poem. 
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are ſome cantons in Arabia, and ſome peity kings of the moun 
tains, adjacent to ſtruts and ways. Bacon's Holy War. 
Toa CANTON. v. a. [from the noun.] To divide into little 
arts. ä 
: Families ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and canton his en. 
pire into lets governments for themſelves. Locke 
It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have l 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world cantoned out 
into petty ſtates and principalities. Add fon on Ital; 
The Jate king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have = 
territories cantone : out into parcels by other princes, during his 
own hie, and without his conſent, rather choſe to bequeith the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. Swift, 
They canton out to themſelves a little province in the int! 
tual world, where they fancy the light ſhines, and all the ret is 
in dark neſs. Watts on the Md 
o CA'NTONIZE, v. a. [from canten.] To parcel out into 
{mall diviſions 

Thus was all Ireland cantonzzed among ten perſons of the 
Engliſh nation. Dares on Ireland, 
he whole foreſt was in a manner canteniged amongſt x rey 

few in number, of whom ſome had regal rights. Howel, 
Ca'nTrED. 2. / The lame in Wales as an hundred in E:g. 
land. For cantre, in the Britiſh language ſigniſieth an 
hundred. wel, 
The king regrants to him all that province, reſerving only the 

city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining, with the mas- 
tin e towns, Davies on Irelaing. 
CA'NVASS. =. , [cane vas, Fr. cannabis, Lit. hemp.] 1. A 
kind of linen cloth woven for ſeveral uſes, as fails, paint 
ing cloths, tents. 2. The act of ſifting voices, or trying 
them previouſly to the deciſive act of voting: ¶ from can. 

waſs, as it ſignifies a heve.] 

(1.) The maſter commanded forthwith to ſet on all the can- 


aſs they could, and fly homeward. Sidney. 
And eke the pens that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canvaſs lin'd. Srenſer, 
Their canvaſs caltles up they quickly rear, 
And build a city in an hour's ſpace. Fairfax. 
Where e er thy navy ſpreads her canwaſs wings, 
to thee, and peace to all ſhe brings. Muller. 


Homage 

With ſuch kind paſſion haſtes the prince to fight, 
And ſpreads his flying canwaſs to the Sound; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright ; 


Now abſent, every little noiſe can wound. Dryer. 
Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 

The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vy d 

With nature in a generous ſtrife, 

And touch'd the canvaſs into life. Ad.lifon. 


(2.) There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot play well: 
ſo there are ſome that are good in canwaſſcs and factions, that 
are otherwiſe weak men. Bacon. 

To Ca'Nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it from canrabaſſer, 
Fr. to beat hemp; which being a very laborious employ- 
ment, it is uſed to ſignify, 10 ſearch diligently into.} 1. 
To lift; to examine: from canvaſs, a training cloth. 2. 
To debate; to diſcuſs. 

(1.) I have made careful ſearch on all hands, and canwva/id 
the matter with all poſſible diligence. Modu. 

(2.) The curs diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it: they canvaj4 
the matter one way and t'other, and concluded, that the way to 
get it, was to drink their way to it. | L' Efiranze- 

To Ca'nvass. wv.n. To ſolicit; to try votes previouſly to 
the decifive at, | 

Elizabeth being to reſolve upon an officer, and being by ſome 
that canwvaſſed for others, put in ſome doubt of that perſon ſhe 
meant to advance, faid, the was like one with a lanthorn ſecking 
a man. Bac an. 

This crime of can vaſſing, or ſolliciting for church preferment, 
is, by the cauon law, called ſimony. Ayliffe's Parorg' 

Ca'xy. adj. [from cane] 1. Full of canes. 2. Conſitt- 
ing of canes. 

(2.) But in his way lights on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive, 

With fails and wind, their cany waggons light. 
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Ca'xZONET. n.ſ. [canzonetta, Ital.] A little ſong. 
Vecchi was molt pleating of all others, for his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Pencham. 
CAP. n. / (cap, Welch ; cæppe, Sax. cappe, Germ. cappe, 
Fr, cappa, Ital. capa, Span. kappe, Dan. and Dutch; caput, 
a head, Latin-] 1. Ihe garment that covers the head. 
2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 3. The topmoſt ; the 
higheſt. 4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 
5. A velle] made like a cap. 6. Cap of a great gun. A 
piece of lead laid over the touch hole, to preterve the 
ime, 7. Cap of maintenance. One of the regalia car- 
ried before the king at the coronation. 
(1.) Here is the is # pony worſhip did beſpcak.— 
Why, this was moul on a porringer, 
A velret diſh; Shakef, . Taming the Shrew. 
I have ever my cap off to thy fortune. : | 
— Thou haſt ferv'd me with much faith. Shakeſp. 
Firſt, lolling, floth in woollen cap, 
Taking her after-dinner nap. Swift. 
The ca, the whip, the maſculine attire, 
For which they roughen to the ſenſe. Thomſon s Autumn. 
(2.) Henry the fifth did ſometimes propheſy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He'd make his cap coequal with the crown. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(3-) Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
Shakeſp. Timon. 
(4.) The more and lefs, came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in borcughs, cities, villages. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Should the want of a cap or a cringe ſo mortally diſcompoſe 
him, as we find afterwards it did. L' Eftrange. 
(5.) It is obſerved, that a barrel or caf, whoſe cavity will 
contain eight cubical feet of air, will not ſerve a diver above a 
quarter of an hour, Wilkins. 
Tc Cay. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover on the top. 
2. To deprive of the cap. 3. To cap wer/es. To name 
alternately verſes beginning with a particular letter; to 
name in oppoſition or emulation ; to name alternately in 
conteſt, 
(.) The bones next the joint are capped with a ſmooth car- 
tuaginous ſubſtance, ſerving both to ſtrength and motion. 
Derham. 


(2.) If one, by another occaſion, take any thing from ano- 


ther, as boys ſometimes uſe to cap one another, the ſame is 
ſtraight felony. - Spenſer on Irelun./. 
(3-) Where Henderſon, and th' other maſles, 


Were ſent to ca texts, and put caſes. Hudibras. 


Sure it 15 2 pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can be thus kept 
up, there being little need of any other faculty but memory, to 


be able to ca texts. Gow. of the Tongue. 


There is an authour of ours, whom I would deſire him to 


. read, before he ventures at capfing characters. Atterbury. 

AP 133 

Cs 2700. 5 [cap à pi?, Fr.] From head to foot; all over. 
A figurelike your father, 


Arm'd at all points exactly, cap à pe, 

Appears before them, and; with ſolemn march, 

Goes flow and ſtately by them. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
There for the two contending knights he ſent, — 

Arm'd cap à ſ ie, with rev'reuce low they bent. 
— A woodlouſe, 

That folds up itſelf in itſelf for a houſe, 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Inclos'd cap à pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swift. 


Ca P-PAPER. A ſort of goarſe browniſh paper. So called 
trom being formed into a kind of cap to hold commodi- 


Dryden. 


ties. 
Having, for trial ſake, filtred it through cap-tater, there re- 
mained in the filtre a powder. G Pater; Boyle. 


CaranrtitTy. 2. , (fro 
5 m capable. C ; - 
ty * owe Sony th, r 
ure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe 
Looking before, and after gave us 4 PN 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
o ruſt in ug unus 


Shateſp. 


CAP | 
CA'PABLE. adj. [capable, Fr.] 1. Sufficient to contain 


ſufticiently capacious. 2. Endued with powers equal to 
any particular thing. 3. Intelligent; able to underſtand. 
4. IntelleQually capacious ; able to receive. 5. Suſcep- 
tible. 6. Qualified for; without any natural impedi- 


ment. 7. Qualified for; without legal impediment. 8. 
It has the particle of before a noun. g. Hollow. This 
ſenſe is not now in ule, 
(1.) When we conlider ſo much of that ſpace, as is equal to, 
or caf able to receive a body uf any aſſigned dimenſions. Locke. 
(2.) To fay, that the more capable, or the better deſer ver, 
hath ſuch right to govern, as he may compulſorily bring under 


the leſs _— is idle. Bacon. 
When you hear any perſon give his judgment, conſider with 
yourſelf whether he be a capable judge. Watts. 


Look you, how pale he glares ; 
His form and cauſe con joined, preaching to ſtones, 

Would make them ca able. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(4.) I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you 


with one catable of the beſt inſtructions. Nizby. 
( 5.) The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain, 
Conſcious of joy, and cafable of pain. Priar 


(6.) There is no man that believes the goodneſs of God, but 
muſt be inclined to think, that he hath made ſome things for a3 
long a duration as they are caf able of. Tillotſon. 

7.) Of my land, 

Loyal and natural boy ! I'll work the means 
To make thee ca able. Shakeſp. King Lear 

(8.) What ſecret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 

How catable of death for injur d love Dryden Virg:l 

(9. Lean but upon a ruſh, 

The cicatrice, and capable impreſſure, 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. 


Shakeſp. As you lie it. 


Ca'yaBLENESS. n./. [from capable.] The quality or ſtate 


of being capable ; knowledge ; underſtanding ; power of 
mind. 


CAPA'CIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 1. Wide; large; able 


to hold much. 2. Extenſive ; equal to much knowledge, 
or great deſign. 
(1.) Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of thoſe drains, 

I ſee the rocky Siphons ſtretch'd immenſe, 

The mighty relervoirs of harden'd chalk, , 

Or ſtiff compacted clay, ca? acious found. Thomſon's Autumn. 

(2.) There are ſome perſons of a good genius, and a capact- 
ous mind, who write and ſpeak very obſcurely. Watts. 


CaPa'ciouswess. 2. , [from capacious.} The power of 


holding or receiving ; largenels. 

A concave meature, of known and denominate capacity, 
ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſneſs of any other veſſel. In like 
manner, to a given weight, the weight of all other bodies may 
be reduced, and fo found out. Holder on Time, 


To CaPa'ciTATE. v. a. [from capacity.) To make capa- 


ble ; to enable ; to quality. 
By this inſtruction we may be capacitated to obſerve thoſe 
errours. Dryden. 
Theſe ſort of men were ſycophants only, and were endued 
with arts of life, to capaeitate them for the converſation of the 
rich and great. Tatler, 


Car CITY. 2. J. [capacite, Fr.] 1. The power of hold- 


ing or containing any thing. 2. Room ; ſpace.. 3. The 
force or power of the mind. 4. Power; ability. 5 
State; condition; character. 
(1. ) Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together. 
—— Notwithſtanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoc er, . 
But falls into abatement and low price. Shakeſp. Tw. Night. 
For they that moſt and omen things embrace, 


Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 
As ftreams enlarg'd, enlarge the channel's ſpace. Dawes. . 


Space, conſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, I think, 


may be called ca/ actty. : Locke. 
(2.) There remained, in the capacity of the exhauſted cy- 
linder, ſtore of little rooms, or ſpaces, empty or devoid of air, 


Beyle. 
12 


Shakeſp, 
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(3.) No intellectual creature is able, by cab acity, to do that 
which nature doth without ca} acity and knowledge. Hooker. 
In ſpiritual natures, ſo much as there is of defire, ſo much 
there is allo of capacity to receive, I do not fay, there 1s al- 
ways a capacity to receive the very thing they defire ; for that 
may be impoſſible. South. 
An heroick poem requires the accompliſhment of ſome ex- 
tracr:linary undertaking ; which requires the duty of a ſoldier, 
and the capuc/ty and prudence of a general. 
| Dryden's Ju. Dedication. 
(4.) Since the world's wide frame does not include 
A cauſe with ſuch cat acities endu'd, 
Some other caule o'er nature muſt preſide, Blackmore. 
(5.) A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head 
of a triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of maſons, 
ſmiths, and carpenters ; that, in this capacity, they might re- 
pair what, as colonels and captains, they had ruined and —_— 
outh. 
You deſire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a member of 
parliament ; they are the ſame in both cafacities. Swift. 
CAPARISON, 2. [caparazen, a great cloke, Span.] A 
horſe-cloth, or a ſort of cover for a horſe, which is ſpread 
over his furni ure. Farrier's Did. 
— Tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields, 
Impreſſes quaint, catariſons, and ſteeds, 
Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
At jouſt, and tournament. 
Some wore a breaſtplate, and a light juppon; 
Their horſes cloath'd with rich capari/on. 
To Caya'rison. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To dreſs in 
capariſons. 2. To dreſs pompouſly : in a ludicrous ſenſe. 
(t.) The ſteeds, capariſon d with purple, ſtand ; 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 
(:.) Don't you think, though I am capariſoned like a man, 1 
have a doublet and hoſe in my diſpoſition? Shak. As you like it. 


Paradiſe Loft. 
Dryden's Fab. 


Car. 2. /. {cape, Fr. 1. Headland ; promontory. 2. 
The neck piece of a cloke. 
(.) What from the cafe can you diſcern at ſea ?— 
— Nothing at al!; it is a high wrought flood. Shaleſp. Oth. 
The parting ſun, 
Beyond the earth's green cape, and verdant iſles, 
Heſperean ſets ; my ſignal to depart. Paradiſe Loft. 


The Romans made war upon the Tarentines, and obliged 
them by treaty not to fil beyond the cape. Arbuthnct. 
(2.) He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 
ſleeves and cafe. | Bacon. 
CAPER. . [from caper, Lat. a goat.] A leap; a jump; 
a ſkip. 
We that are true lovers, run into ſtrange caters ; but as all is 
mortal in natuie, fo is all nature in love mortal in folly. 


Shakeſ;. As you like it. 
Flimnap, the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a caper on the ſtrait 


rope, at leait an inch higher than any other lord in the whole 
empire, Swrft's Gulliver's Travels 
Ca'peR. . /. [capparts, Latin.] An acid pickle. See 
CAPER-BUSH 
We invent new ſauces and pickles, which reſemble the animal 
ferment in taſte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and capers. 
| Floyer on the Humours. 
CA ER BUSH. 2. / [capparis, Lat] The fruit is fleſhy, 
and ſhaped likes a pear. This plant grows in the South of 
France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls and build- 
ings; and the buds of the flowers, before they are open, 
are pickled for eating Miller. 
ToCa'ptr. w. n. [from the noun.] 1. To dance frolick- 
ſ>mely. 2. To ſkip for merriment. 3. To dance: ſpuken 
in contempt. 
(1.) The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he that 
will caper with me for a thouſand marks, let him lend me the 


money, and have at him. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
(2.) Our maſter 
Cad ring to eye her. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


His nimble hand's inſtin& then taught each ſtring 


A. ca ring cheerfulueſs, and made them ſing 
To their own dance. Craſhaw, 
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The family tript it about, and cat er d, like hailftones bound. 
ing from a marble floor, Arbuthnot's John Bull 
(3-) The ſtage would need no force, nor ſong, nor dance, 
Nor ca er ing monſieur from active France. Rows: 
Ca'rz"en. n./. [from caper.] A dancer: in contemp:, 
The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford ; 
No leſs the nimble cat erer on the cord: 
But theſe are ſtill infipid tuff to thee, 
Coop'd in a ſhip, and toſs'd upon the ſea. Dryden's Juy, 
CAPIAS. n. [Lat.] A writ of two forts, one before judg- 
ment, called capias ad reſpondendum, in an action perional, 
if the ſheriff, upon the firit writ of diſtreſs, return that he 
has no effects in his juriſdiftion. The other is a writ of 


execution alter judgment. Cowel 
CariLLa'Ctous. adj The ſame with capillary. 
CaP1'LLAMENT. 2. [capillamentum, Latin. | Thoſe (mall 


threads or hairs which grow up in the middle of a flower, 
and adorned with little herbs at the top, are called cagil. 
laments. Duincy, 
Ca'pItLLARY, adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat.] 1. Reſem- 
bling hairs ; ſmall ; minute: applied to plants. Cap:/. 
lary, or capillaceous plants, are ſuch as have no main ſtalk 01 
ſtem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head; and 
which bear their ſeeds in little tufts or protuberances on 
the backſide of their leaves. Quincy. 2. Applied to veſſe]; 
of the body. Small; as the ramifications of the arteries. 
Ane. 

(x .) Our common hyſſop is not the leaſt of 3 nor 
obſerved to grow upon walls; but rather, ſome kind of capillu- 
ries, which are very ſiall plants, and only grow upon walls 
and ſtony places. Brown's Fulg. Err, 
(2.) Ten capillary artenes in ſome of the body, as in 
the brain, are not equal to one hair; and the ſmalleſt lymphatick 
veſſels are an hundred times finaller than the ſmalleſt capillary 
artery. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


CaPiLLa'Tion. 2. / [from capillus, Lat.] A veſſel like a 
hair; a ſmall ramification of veſſels. Not uſed. 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, or obſcurer ca- 
fillations, but in a veſicle. Brown's Puls. Err, 
CAPITAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.) 1. Relating to the head. 
2. Criminal in the higheſt degree, ſo as to touch life. 3. 
That which affects life. 4. Chief; principal. 5. Chict; 
metropolitan. 6. Applied to letters; large; ſuch as are 
written at the beginnings or heads of books. 7. Capital 
flock. The principal or original ſtock of a trader, or 
company. 
(1.) Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 


Expect with mortal pain. Par. L.. 
(2.) Edmund, I arreſt thee 
On capital treaſon. Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 


Several caſes deſerve greater puniſhment than many crimes that 
are capital among us. Swift, 

(3.) In capital cauſes, wherein but one 'man's life is in qucſ- 
tion, the evidence ouyht to be clear; much more in a judgment 
upon a war, which is ca/ital to thouſands. Bacon. 

(4-) I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but fome 
that are moſt ca/ ital, and commonly eccurrent both in the lite 
and conditions of private men. S. enſer on Ireland. 

As to ſwerve in the leatt points, is errour; ſo the ca'ztal ene- 
mies theregvt God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and, with- 
out repentance, children of endleſs perdition. Hooker. 

They do, in themſelves, tend to confirm the truth of a cap tal 
article in religion. N Atter bur) 

(5. This had been 

Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whence had ſpread 

All generations; and had hither come, 

From all the ends of th' earth, to celebrate 

And revereace dice, their g cat progevitor. Par. 7 5 

(6.) Our molt conſiderable actions are always preſent, Ie 
capital letiers to an ged and dim 2 ye. Ta,lor's Holy LI. 


The firſt is written in capital letters, without chapters ot 
G-eww's Coſmologia Sac 
1. The upper part 
2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 


verſes. 
CAPITAL. 2. [from the adjeftive | 
of a pillar, 
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(1.) You ſee the volute of the Tonick, the foliage of the Co- 
ri thian, and the uovali of the Dorick, mixed, without 4 re- 
gularity, on the ſame capital. Addiſon on Italy 
CartTAlLLY. adv, [from capital.) In a capital manner. 
CarirA rio. . from caput, the head, Lat.] Numera- 


tion by heads 


concerning ca itation; that, when the people were numbered, 
for every head they thould pay unto God a ſhekel. Brown. 
CAPITE. . from caput, capitis, Lat.] A tenure which 
holdeth immediately of the king, as of his crown, be it 
by knight's ſervice or ſocage, and not as of any honour, 
caſtle, or manour ; and therefore it is otherwiſe called a 
tenure, that holdeth merely of the king ; becauſe, as the 
crown is a corporation and ſeigniory in groſs, as the com- 
mon lawyers teria it, fo the king that poſſeſſeth the crown, 
is, in account of law, perpetually*king, and never in his 
minority, nor ever dieth. Corvel. 
Capr/TULAR. . , [from capitulum, Lat. an eccleſtical chap- 
ter.] 1. A body of ſtatutes, divided into chapters. 2. 
A member of a chapter. 

(1.) That this — continued to the time of Charlemain, 
appears by a conſtitution in his capitular. Taylor. 

(2.) Canoniits do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and 


| CAPRICE 
He ſuſfered for not performing the commandment of God, © /4PRICFHIO. 
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Carne 'oLATE. adj. from capreolus, a tendril of a vine, 


Lat.] Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, melons, 
and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, capreolate plants. 

Harris. 

n. J. [caprice, French, capricho, Spaniſh. ] 

Freak; fancy; whim ; ſudden change of 
humour. 

It is a pleaſant ſpeRacle to behold the ſhifts, windings, and 
unexpected capricbios of diſtreſſed nature, when purſued by a 
cloſe and well managed experiment. Glanwille's Scepfis, Pref. 

We are not to be guided in the ſenſe of that book, either by 
the miſreports of ſome ancients, or the caprichios of one or two 
neoterics. Grew, 
Heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice, 

That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a ſingle ſpot more barren, or more diſtant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the ca/rice 


or pique of the biſhop, to build. Crit. 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly ſteers. Swift. 


All the various machines and utenſils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices, quite contrary to their proper 
ſtructures, and deſign of the artificers. Beatley, 


ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter itſelf, and all its members Cayr1'cious. adj. [capricieux, Fr.] Whimſical ; fancitul ; 


or cap tul rs. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
7% CAPITULATE. v. =. [from capitulum, Lat.] 
draw up any thing in heads or articles. 
ſurrender up, on certain ſtipulations. 
(1.) ———— Percy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop of York Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitul.ite againſt us, and are up. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
(2.) The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves ſhould 
offer to ca itulate with him as enemies. 
I fil purſued, and, about two o'clock this afternoon, ſhe 
thought fit to cafputulate. Spedtator. 
CaPiTULA'TiOoN. . /. [from capitulate.] Stipulation ; 
terms; conditions. ä 
It was not a complete conqueſt, but rather à dedition upon 
terms and capitulatious, agreed between the conquerour and the 
conquered ; herein, uſually, the yielding party ſecured to 
themſelves their law and religion. Hale. 
Cari'vi TREE n./. [| copaiba, Lat.] This tree grows near 
a village called Ayap-l, in the province of Antiochi, in 
the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, about ten days journey from 
Carthagzna. Some of them do not yield any of the bal- 
lam ; thoſe that do, are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge, which 
runs along their trunks. Theſe trees are wounded in their 
centre, and they apply veſſels to the wounded part, to re- 
cerve the balſam. One of theſe trees will yield five or fix 
gallons of balſam. | Miller. 
74 Capo'Cn. v. 4 I know not diſtinctly what this word 
means ; perhaps to ſtrip off the hood. 
Caboch'd your rabins of the ſynod, 
And ſnapt the canons with a why not. 
Ca'ron. 2. V (capo, Lat] A caſtrated cock. 
In good roaſt beef my landlard ſticks his knife; 
The capon fat delights his dainty wife. Gay's Paſtoral;. 
CAPONNIERE. n. / (Fr. A term in fortification.) A co- 
ver-d lodgment, ct about four or five feet broad, encom- 
paſſed with a litie parapet of about two feet high, ſerving 
to tupp rt planks laden with earth. This lodgment con- 
tains hftecn or twenty ſoldiers, and is uſually placed at the 
extremity of the counterſcarp, having little embraſures 
made in them, through which they fire. Harris. 


2. To yield, or 


Hudibras. 


AO . [ French. Is when one party wins all the 


tricks of cards at the gume of picquet. 


To Capo'r. v. a. from the noun.) When one party has 
wn all the tricks of cards at picquet, he is ſaid to have 


capetted his antagouilt. 
Caro'ucy, = /. . capuce, French.] A monk's hood. Dic. 
SA PPER, . . [from cap.] One who makes or ſells caps, 


1. To Capgi'ciovsLy. 


CaPkr1'ciousNEss. =. / [from capricious. ] 


Hayward. CMP AI DAN. 1. /. 


Ca'esULAR. 
Ca'PSsULARY. 


Ca'PSULATE. 
Ca'PSULATED. 


CAYF1 AIN. . /. jcapitain, French, in Latin cafitaneus ; 


humourſome. 

ad. from capricicus.] Whimſically; 
in a manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

The quality 
of being led by caprice, humour, Whimſicalneſs. 

A ſubject ought to ſuppole, that there are reatons, although 
he be not appriſed of them; otherwiſe he muſt tax his prince of 
capriciouſneſs, inconſtancy, or ill deſign, Swift. 

| capricornus, Lat.] One of the ſigns of 
the zodiack ; the winter ſolſtice. 

Let the longeſt night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the day 
confequently muſt be of nine. Notes {9 Creech's Munilius, 


CAPRIO'LE. . . [French. In horſemanſhip.] Cagrieles 


are leaps, ſuch as a horſe makes in one and the ſame place, 
without advancing forwards, and in ſuch a manner, that 
when he is in the air, and height of his Icap, he yerks or 
ſtrikes out with his hinder legs, even and near. A capri- 
ole is the moſt difficult of all the high manage, or raiſed 
airs. It is different from the crontade in this, that the 
horſe does not ſhow his ſhoes; and from a balctade, in 
that he does not yerk out in a baioade. Farr. Di. 


Ca'psTaN. . / corruptly called capftern ; cabaſtan, Fr.) 


A cylinder, with levers to wind up any great weight, par- 
ticularly to raiſe the anchors. 
The weighing of anchors by the ca'far, is alſo new, 
Raleigh's Eſſays, 
No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 


As ſeamen at a ca lan anchors weigh. Sætuyt. 


adj. [capſula, Lat.] Hollow like a cheſt, 


It aſcendeth not directly unto the throat, but aſcending firſt 
into a caſſulary reception of the breaſt- bone, it aſcendeth again 
into the neck. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

J * [cap/ula, Lat.] Incloſed, or in a 
OX. 

Seeds, ſuch as are corrupted and ſtale, will ſwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up and ca. fulated in their 
huſks. | Brown's Fug. Err. 

The heart lies immured, or ca'ſulated, in a cartilage, which 
includes the heart, as the [Kull doth the brain. Der baum. 
being one of thoſe who, by tenure in capite, were obliged 
to bring io]2icrs to the war.] I. A chief commander. 2, 
The chief of any number or body of men. 3. A man 
ſkilled in war; as, Marlborough was a great captain, 4. 
The commander of a company in a regiment. 5. The 
chief commander of a ſhip. 6. It was anciently written 
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copitain. 7. Caftain General, The general or com- (2.) Wiſdom enters the laſt, and fo captivates him with her 
mander in chief of an army. 8. (Captain Licutenant. Appearance, 75 he gives 9p oe 5 to ps. Addiſon, Guardian, 
The commanding officer of the colonel's troop or compa- (3-) They ay © wap Tor Samiive, 2nd cafionate their un- 


, derſtandings to miſtake, falſchood and errour. Locke. 
=_ in every regiment. He commands as youngelt cap- Ca 5 1. /. [from captivate.) The act of king 
n. 


1. — Diſmay'd not this * e captive. a a 
os 3 Macbeth od Banquo ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. CAPTIVE. 1. /. [captif,, Fr captivus, Lat] 1. One taken 


(2.) Naſhan ſhall be cin of Judah, Numbers, in war ; a priloner to an enemy. 2. It is uſed with #4 
He ſent unto him a caftain of htty. Ainet. before the captor. 3. One charmed, or enſnared by beauty 
The ca tain of the guard gave him victuals. Feremiah. or excellence. | 
(4. A captain! theſe villains will make the name of captain (1.) You have the caftives, 
as odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had nerd look Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife ? Shakeſp. 
to it. Shakejp. Hen. IV. This is no other than that forced reſpect a captive pays to his 
— The grim ca*tain, in a ſurly tone, conquerour, a flave to his lord. Ropers, 
Cries out, Pack up, ye raicals, and be gone den. Free from ſhame 
C.) The Rnodian ca; tain, relying on his knowledge, and Thy captives : I enſure the penal claim. Pope's Odyſſey. 
the liahtneſs of his veſſel, paſſed, in open day, through all the (2.) E thou fay Antony lives, tis well, 
guards. | Arbuthnot on Coins. Or friends with Cæſar, or not ca/ tive ts him. Shakeſp. 
(6.) And evermore their cruel caitain My mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway d, 
Sought with his raſcal routs tincloſe them round. Was captive to the cruel victor made. Dryden, 
Fairy Queen. (3-) - My woman's heart 
C TAN RN. 2. from captain.] The power over a Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shakeſp. 
certain diſtrict ; the chieftainſhip. Ca'eTive, adj. [captivus, Latin.] Made priſoner in war; 
There ſhould be no rewards taken for caftarnries of counties, kept in bondage or conhnement, by whatever means. 
no ſhares of bi ſhopricks for nominating of biſhops. Spenſer. But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppoſe, | 
CaPTAalINSHIP, 3. , [trom captain. 1. The condition or And with nine circling ſtreams the captive fouls incloſe. Dry, 


poſt of a chief commander. 2. The rank, quality, or To Ca'yTivEe. v. a. [from the noun. It was uſed formerly 
poſt of a captain. 3. The chieftainſhip of a clan, or go- with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, but now it is on the 
vernment of a certain diſtri. 4. Skill in the military firſt.] To take priſoner ; to bring into a condition ot 


trade. ſervitude. 
(1.) Therefore ſs pleaſe thee to return with us, But being all defeated fave a few, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take Rather than fly, or be ca tiv d, herſelf ſhe flew. Spenſer. 

The cof tainſbip. Shakeſp. Timon. Thou leaveſt them to hoſtile {word 

(2.) The lieutenant of the colonel's company might well pre- Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes ; 
tend to the next vacant captainſbip in the ſame regiment. Wotton. To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe ca tiv d. Miltcn, 

(3-) To diminiſh the Iriſh lords, he did aboliſh their pretend- What further fear of danger can there be ? 
ed and uſurped captaiuſbi v. Davies on Ireland. —_— which captives all things, ſets me free. Dryden. 

CaPTa'TIoNn. . / [from capto, Lat.] The practice of Still lay the god: the nymph ſurpriz d, 
catching favour or applauſe ; courtſhip ; flattery. Yet, miſtreſs of herſelf, devis'd, 

I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered, without any of How ſhe the vagrant might inthral, 
thoſe dreſſes, or popular captations, which ſome men uſe in And captive him, who captives all. — 2 
their ſpeeches. King Charles, CAPTIVITY. #. /. [captivits, French, captivitas, low Lat.] 

Ca'erion. x. T [from capio, Lat. to take.) The act of '- Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; ſervitude to 
taking any perſon by a judicial proceſs. 2. eg; ; 338 . 

CAPTIOUS. adj. [captieux, Fr. captioſus, Lat] 1. Given I.) — Th s the tran, 
to cavils; eager to object. 2. Inſidious; enſnaring. — Ay i good and hardy ſoldier, fought Shakeſb 

(1.) If he ſhew a forwardneſs to be reaſoning about things, Th = — from al . 
take care, that nobody check this inclination, or miſlead it by The — 4g 722 = — 2 n 
captious — fallacious ways of talking with him. Locke. 133 ke as __ — * brings * 

2. e taught him like wi ti SI 2 <a 
and tempting queſtions, which were like to be alked of kim. ,1 1 22m of Ormond will be more celebrated in his coptivit 
Bacon. = ) N e led by authority, as We. with 
. . . O 7 | , 
Calrriousx v. adv. [from captious.] In a captious man- , Find of captivity of judgment ; and though there be reaſon 
ner; with an inclination to object. to the con net to Eien nate it. Hooker. 
| Uſe your words as captioufly as you can, in your arguing on The apoftle tells us, there is a way of bringing every thought 
one fide, and apply diſtinctions on the other. Locke. into captivity to the obedience of Chriſt. 2 ö of Piety. 
Ca'eTiousN ESS. 1 p [from captious.} Inclination to find When love's well timed, tis not a fault to love: 
faulr ; Inclination to object; peeviſhnels. - The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wile, 
Captwuſneſs is a fault oppoſite to civility ; it often produces Sink in the foft ceptivity together. Adaiſon. 


miſbecoming and provoking expreſſions and carriage. Locke. Ca'pTros. n. from capio, to take, Lat.] He that takes a 
To Ca PTIVATE. V, 4. [ captiver, Fr. captivo, Lat.] I, priſoner, or 2 prize. 
To take priſoner ; to bring into bondage. 2. To charm; Crunk. . capture, Fr. captura, Lat.] 1. The act 


. with excellence; to ſubdue. 3. To en- or practice of taking any thing. 2. The thing taken ; a 


(1.) How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex 1 | 5 3 

L 22 like an en wall, Fo . * Ler- mers Smog 1 — 
n their woes, whom fortune caftivates Shakeſþ. | g | g 

{hou haſt by tyranny theſe 8 years V. Cirv CHED. 1 [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over 
Waſted our country, lain our citizens, ” a mon 3 dad 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. Shale. hey are differently cuculleted and capuc hed upon 
He deſerves to be a ſlave, that is content to have the rational back, and, in the cicada, the eyes are more inent. 2 

ſovereignty of his ſoul, and the liberty of his will, ſo captivated. rown's Vulg. Err. 


Kin? Charles. Cayucunr 1. . J. A female garment conſiſting of a cloak 
They ſtand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would and hood, made in imitation of the dreſs of capuc hi- 
captivate or diſturb them. Locke. monks ; whence its name is derived. 
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Can, Cnan, in the names of places, ſeem to have relation 
+» the Britiſh caer, a city. Gib/jon's Camden. 

Cir. 2. J (car, Welch; karre, Dutch; chær, Saxon; 

carrus, Latin.) 1. A ſmall carriage of burden, uſually 

drawn by one horſe or two. 2. In poetical language, any 

vehicle of dignity or ſplendour ; a chariot of war, or tri- 

umph. 3. The Charles's wain, or Bear; a conſtellation. 
(1.) When a lady comes in a coach to our ſhops, it mult be 

followed by a car loaded with Wood's money. Swift. 
(2.) Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive: 

Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 

And death's diſhonourable victory, 

We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 

Like captives buund to a triumphant car. Shakeſp. 
Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heav'nly car, 

And with thy daring folly burn the world ? Shakefp. 
And the gilded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the ſteep atlantick ſtream. Milton. 
See, whree he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crouding round the — car Prior. 

3.) Evy fixt and ey'ry wand' ring ſtar, 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden. 

Ca/RaBINE. n. /. [carabine, French.) A ſmall ſort of fire- 

Ca RBINE. arm, ſhorter than a fufil, and carrying a ball 

of twenty-four in the pound, hung by the light horſe at 

à belt over the left ſhoulder. It is a kind of medium be- 

tween the piſtol and the muſket, having its barrel two 

foot and 2 half long. 

CaraBinter. 2. , [from carabine] A fort of light horſe 

carrying longer carabines than the reſt, and uſed ſometimes 

on foot. Chambers. 

Ca Ack. V [caraca, Spaniſh.) A large ſhip of burden; 

the ſame with thoſe which are now called gallons. 

In which river, the greateſt carack of Portugal may ride afloat 

ten miles within the forts, Ralcig b. 
The bigger whale like ſome huge carack lay, 

Which wanteth ſea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 

Ca'acoLe. . . [caracole, Fr. from caracol, Span. a ſnail. ] 

An oblique tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, changing 

from one hand to another, without obſerving a regular 

ground. 

When the horſe advance to charge in battle, they ride ſome- 

times in caraceles, to amuſe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 

whether they are about to charge them in front or in the 

flank. Farrier's Dit. 

To 8 „. [from the noun.] To move in cara- 
coles. 

Ca'narT. 7. [carat, Fr.] 1. A weight of four grains, 

CaxKer. 

manner of expreſſing the fineneſs of gold. 

(2.) A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty- 

four equal parts, called carats, and each caradt into four 

grains: by this weight is diftinguiſhed the different ſineneſs of 

their gold ; for, if to the fineſt of gold be put two caractt of 

alloy, both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four 

car act, then this gold is ſaid to be twenty-two carads fine. 


Cocker. 

Thou beſt of gold, art worſt of gold; 
Other, leſs fine in carat, is more precious. Shakeſp. 
CARAVAN. 2. /. [caravanne, Fr. from the Arabick,] A 
_ or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in 


the Eaſt. 
They ſet forth 

Their airy caravan, high over ſeas N 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Eaſing their flight. Milton's Par. Loft. 
When Joſeph, and the Bleſſed Virgin M. ther, had loſt their 
moſt holy Son, they ſought him 1n the retinues of their kindred, 
and the caravans of the Galilzan pilgrims. Taylor. 
ARAVA'NSA'Y. 2. . [frem caravan.] A houſe built in 
the Eaftern countries for the reception of travellers. 

The inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, and the Eaſtern 
countries, are called by the name of caravanſaries, Spectator. 


with which diamonds are weighed. 2. A 
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The 15 manhon, like a Turkiſh caravanſary, entertains 
the vagabond with only bare lodging. Pope's Letters. 


rai n. caravela, Span.] A light, round, old 
Ca'gver. 


faſhioned ſhip, with a ſquare poop, formerly 
uſed in Spain and Portugal. wm 


CA AWAY. n./. [carum, Lat.] A plant; ſometimes found 


wild in rich moiit paſtures, eſpecially in Holland and Lin- 
co!nſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in medicine and confection- 
Miller. 


ary. 
CARBONA'DO. x. /. | carbonnade, French, from carbs, 


a coal, Latin.) Meat cut acroſs, to be broiled upon the 
coals. 
If 1 come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado of 


me. Shakeſp. 
To CarBONAa'DO. v. @. [from the noun.] To cut, or 
hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I'll ſo carbonado 
Your ſhanks. Shakeſþ. 


CA'RBUNCLE. ». / [carbunculus, Lat. a little 1. 


A jewel ſhining in the dark, like a lighted coal or candle. 
2. Red ſpots or pimples breaking out upon the face or 


(1.) A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 


Were not ſo rich a jewel. Shakeſþ. 
His head 

Creſted aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold. Milton. 

It is believed that a carbuncle does ſhine in the dark like a 
burning coal ; from whence it hath its name. Wilkins. 

Carbuncle is a ſtone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. Weoodwward, 

(2.) It was a 5 fever, but there followed no carbuncle, 
no purple or livid ſpots, or the like, the maſs of the blood not 
being tainted. Bacon. 

Red bliſters, riſing on their paps, appear, 
And flaming carbuncles, and goiſome ſweat. Dryden. 


Ca'xBUNCLED. adj. from carbuncle. 1. Set with car- 
buncles. 2. Spotted; deformed with c-rbuncles. 
(1.) An armour all of gold; it was a king's.— 
——- He has deſerv'd it, were it carbunci 4 
Like holy Phoebus” car. Shakeſ). 
CarnBu'xcular. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to a 
carbuncle; red like a carbuncle. 
CarBUNnCULA'TION. 2. [carbuncalatio, Lat.] The blaſt- 
ing of the young buds of trees or plants, either by exceſ- 


five heat or excettive cold. Harris. 
CA KRCAN ET. . / [carcan, French. ] A chain or collar of 
jewels. 
Say, that I linger'd with you at your ſhop, 
To ſee the making of her carcanet. Shakeſp. 


I have ſeen her betet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 
Is, and a carcanct about her neck. Hakewil! en Prowgdence. 
Ca'rcass. 2. J. [carguaſſe, Fr.] 1. A dead body of any 
animal. 2, Body: in a ludicrous ſenſe. 3. The decayed 
parts of any thing; the ruins ; the remains. 4. The 
main parts, naked, without completion or ornament ; as, 
the walls of a houſe. 5. {In gunnery.] A kind of bomb 
uſually oblong, confiſting of a ſhell or caſe, ſometimes of 
iron, with holes, more cemmonly of a coarſe ſtrong ſtuff, 
pitched over, and girt with iron hoope, filled with com- 
buſtibles, and thrown from a mortar Harris. 
(1.) To blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. Spenſer, 
| Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies, 
With carcaſſes and arms, th inſanguin'd field, 


Deſerted. | Milton. 
If a man viſits his ſick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcaſs. . Taylor. 


The ſcaly nations of the ſea profound, 

Like ſhipwreck'd carcaſſes, are driv'n aground. Dryden. 
(2.) To-day how many would have given their honours, 
To've fav'd their carcaſſes ? Shakeſp. 
He that finds himſelf in any diſtreſs, either of carcaſs or of 
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fortune, ſhould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for a 
change. . ; "Eftranze. 
(3.) A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, ſail, nor maſt. Shaleſp. 


(A.) What could be thought a ſufficient motive to have had 
an eternal carcaſs of an univerſe, wherein the materials and po- 
ſitions of it were eternally laid together? 

Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'-crrace. n. / [from carcer, Lat.] Priſon fees. Dia. 

CARC ROMA. . /. [from va, a crab.] A particu- 
lar ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to 
diſorder likewiſe in the horny coat of the eye, is thus 
called. Quincy. 

Carcixo'marous. adj. [from carcinoma.] Cancerous ; 
tending to a cancer. 

CARD. . /. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 1. A paper paint- 
ed with figures, uſed in games of chance or ſkill. 2. The 
paper on which the winds are marked under the mariner's 
needle. 3. [Laarde, Dutch] The inſtrument with 
which woot is combed, or comminuted, or broken for 
ſpinning. 

(1.) A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide 

Vet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. 

Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th aerial guard 

Deſcend, and (it on each important card; 

Firſt, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. 

2.) Upon his cards and compaſs firms his eye, 

The matters of his long experiment. 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

F th* ſhipman's card. Shakeſþ. 

How abſolute the knave is | we muſt ſpeak by the card, or 


Shakeſp. 


Pope. 
S enſer. 


uivocation will undo us. Shale p. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we ſail, 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale. Pate. 


To Carp. v. a. [from the noun.) To comb, or commi- 
nute wool with a piece of wood, thick ſet with crooked 


Wires. 
The while their wives do fit 
Beſide them, carding Wool. May's Virgil. 
—— o, card and ſpin, 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. Dryden. 


7% CARD. b. » To game; to play much at cards: as, a 
carding wife. 

CARDAMO'MUM. n. /. [Latin.] A medicinal ſeed, of 
the aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. 5 Chambers. 

Ca'«Der. x. /; {from card.] 1. One that cards wool, 2. 
One that plays much at cards. 

(1.) The clothiers all have put off 

The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakeſp. 

8 adj. [a, the heart]! Cordial; having 

CalKDbiack. I the quality of invigorating the ſpirits. 

Ca'tDialLcY. n./. [from xagdia, the heart, and aay®., 

pain.] The heart-bura; a pain ſuppoſed to be felt in 
the heart, but more properly in the ſtomach, which 
ſometimes riſes all along from thence up to the ſopha- 
gus, occaſioned by ſome acrimonious matter. Quincy. 

CA'RDINAL. adj. ¶cardinalis, Lat. Principal ; chief. 

The diviſions of the year in frequent uſe with aſtronomers, 
according to the cardinal interſections of the zodiack ; that is, 
the two equinoctials, and both the ſolſtitial points. Brown. 

His cardinal perfection was induſtry. Clarendon. 

Ca'rDixaL. 32. /. One of the chief governours of the Ro- 
miſh church; by whom the pope is elected out of their 
own number, which contains fix biſhops, fifty prieſts, 
and fourteen deacons, who conſtitute the ſacred college, 
and are choſen by the pope. A cardinal is ſo tiled, be- 
cauſe ſerviceable to the apoſtolick ſee, as an axle or hinge 
on which the whole government of the church turns ; or 

s they have, from the pope's grant, the hinge and go- 
vernment of the Romiſh church, Apliffe. 


CarDixaAl's FLOWER. =. J [rapuntium, Lat.] A flower. 


flower. 


a Ca'nDINALATE. 
—— Ca'« DINALSHIP. 


CarDMA'KER. . /. [from card and mate. 


Ca'tDMATCH. . from card and match.] A match made 


CARDUUS. See TaisTLE. 
CARE. n. / (cage, Saxon.] 1. 


To Cars. v. 3. {from the noun.] 1. To be anxious or 
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You hold a fair aſſembly ; 
You area churchman, or, III tell yon car. linal, 
I ſhould judge now unhappily. 


Shakes. 
The ſpecies are, 1. Greater rampions, with a crimſon 
ſpiked flower, commonly called the ſcarlet cardina/, 
2. The blue carninal's flower. The firlt for: is 
greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crimfon flowers, 
excecding all flowers in deepneſs. Miller. 

# . [from cardinal.] The office and 
j rank of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his wa; 
advanced to a cardinalate, went to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour, L' Eftranze. 
A maker of 
cards. 

Am not I Chriſtophero Sly, by occupation a cardmakey ? 
Shakeſp. Taming te Hhreay. 


by dipping pieces of card in melted ſulphur. 

Take care, that thoſe may not make the moſt noiſe whio hure 
the leaſt to fell ; which is very obſervable in the venders of 
cardmatches. | Addiſer, 


Solicitude ; anxiety ; 
perturbation of mind; concern. 2. Caution; often in 
the phraſe to have @ care. 3. Regird ; charge; heed in 
order to protection and preiervation. 4. It is a looſe and 
vague word, implying attention or inclination. in any 
degree more or leſs : It is commonly uſed in the phraſe to 
take care, 5. The object of care, of caution, or of love. 
(1.) Or if I would take care, that care ſhould be, 
For wit that ſcorn'd the world, and liv'd like me. 
Nor ſullen diſcontent, nor anxious care, 
Ev'n though brought thither, could inhabit there. Dryden. 
Raiſe in your ſoul the greateſt care of fulfilling the divine wi. 
Wake's Preparation for Dea!+. 
(2.) Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf. Sate. 
The fooliſh virgins had taken no care for a further ſupply, 
after the oil, which was at firſt put into their lamps, was ipent, 
as the wiſe had done. Tllorſon, 
Begone ! the prieſt expects you at the altar.— 

But, tyrant, hawe a care, I come not thither. A Phil ps, 
3.) If we believe that there is a God, that takes care of us, 
we be careful to pleaſe him, this cannot but be a mighty 

comfort to us. Tillotſon. 


Dryden, 


(4) You come in ſuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune took a care 
To ſwell my tide of joys to their full height. Dryden, 
We take care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary ſcenes and 
proſpects of future happineſs. Atterbury. 
(5-) O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows ! 
When that my carecould not with-hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care? Shaie\p. 
Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes: 
Is ſhe thy care ? is ſhe thy care ? he cries, Dryden. 
Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Leſt of the 2 bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 
The wily fox, 
Who lately 6lch'd the turkey's callow care. 
None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv'd the vegetable care. 


Dryden. 
Gay's Trivia. 


Pope. 


ſolicitous; to be in concern about any thing. 2. To be 
inclined ; to be diſpoſed : with for before nouns, or to be- 
fore verbs. 3. To be affected with; to have regard to 
with fer. 
(1.) She cared not what pain the her body to, ſince the 
better part, her mind, was laid under ſo much agony. Sidney 
. As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
— 14 1 ſo were always at variance _ 
ore much were by bun 
fubdued. e ae, Hit of the Tori 
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Well on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; (r.) Envy, how carefully does it look ? how meagre and ill- 
If — „ leſs ſhall be my care. i Dryden. A. ? Collier. 
( 2.) Not caring to obſerve the wind, (2 ) You come moſt carefully u our hour. Shakeſp. 
Or the new ſea explore Waller. y conſidering him ſo carefully as I did before my attempt, I 


The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the works have made ſome faint reſemblance of him. Dryden. 
of an authour, who, I am fure, would not car e fur —_—_— All of them, therefore, ſtudiouſly cheriſhed the memory of 
«4 at the expence of another's reputation. on. their honourable extraction, and carefully preſerved the eyiden- 

Having been now acquainted, the two ſexes did ++ to 2 it. Atterbury. 

At. 3 : n. Ca'iEFULNESS. #. /. [from carefud.] Vigilance ; heed- 

F — maſters in painting never care for drawing 2 in fulneſs 3 caution. ( f ] 8 a 

the faſhion. | Hater. The death of Selymus was, with all carefulneſs, concealed 
(3-) You dote on her that cares not for ' ay love. Shakeſ. by Ferhates. 125 Knolles's 2 2 the 7 ur ks. 
There was an ape that had twins; doted upon one of CAEUESL V. adv. [from carele/+ | Negligently ; inat- 


them, and did not much care for t' other. L' Eftranze. tentive! ih 
o y ; without care; heedleſly. 
45 are rich, few care for it ʒ where many are * There he him found all carelefly diſplay d, 
Ca/nECRAZED, aq [from care and craze.] Broken with gn gan Senn ory IP? W CG 
care and ſolicitude. That others write as careleſ ; h 
2 y as he. Waller. 
Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, Ca':ELESNESS. 2. J. [from carcl;/e.)J Heedleſſneſs; inat- 


To G ND a et 3 hg 1% tention ; negligence ; abſence of care; manner void of 


x Care. 
term in the-ſea language. To lay a veſſel on one ſide, to For Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate him, 


caulk, ſtop up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. manifeſts the true knowledge he has in their diſpoſition, and out 
: Chambers of his noble careleſsveſi, lets them plainly fee it. 
J Case N. v. 2. To be in the ſtate of careening. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
CAREER. 3. /. [carriere, Fr.) 1. The ground on which Who, in the other extreme, only doth | 
a race is run; the length of a courſe. 2. A courſe; a Call a rough carele/5xeſs good fathion ; 
race. 3. Hei ght of peed : ſwift motion. 4. Courſe Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whom he ſpits on, 
of action; uninterrupted | pang He cares not. i Donne. 
(4.) They had run themſelves too far out of breath, to go It makes us to walk warily, and tread ſure, for fear of our 
back again the ſame career. Sidney, enemies: and that is better, than to be flattered into pride and 
(2.) What reign can hold licentious wickedneſs, careleſeneſr. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? Shaleſy. The ignorance or careleſineſs of the ſervants can hardly leave 
(3.) It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when the matter 8 Temij le. 
a horie js running in his full career, to ſtand upright on his 1 who at ſometimes ſpend, at others ſpare, 
* Wilkins's Mathematical Magicl. Divided between carelcſineſs and care. Pope. 
Practiſe them now to curb the turning ſeed, Ca'azLEsS. adj. [from care] 1, Without care; with- 
Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid ſpeed = out ſolicitude ; unconcerned ; negligent ; inattentive ; 
To give the rein, and, in the full career, heedleſs; regardleſs; thoughtleſs ; neglcAful ; unheed- 


To draw the certain ſword, or ſend the pointed ſpear. Prior. ing; unthinking; unmindful: with of or about. 2. 


(4.) Shall quips and ſentences, and theſe paper bullets of the Cheerful ; undiſturbed. 3. Unheeded ; thoughtleſs; 
brain, awe a man from the career of his humour? Shateſh. ynconfidered. . Unmovcd by ; unconcerned at. 


The heir of a blaſted family has roſe up, and promiſed fair, (1.) Knowin | 
| 1 y g t if the worſt befal them, they ſhall loſe 
and yet, at length, a croſs event has certainly met and ſtopt nothitig but themſelves ; ar hereof they ſeem very careleſs. 


him m the career of his fortune. South. Spenſer 
Knights in knightly deeds ſhould perſevere, Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace han 
And fill continue what at firſt they were ; By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will. . Shakefp. 
- Continue, and proceed in honour's fair career. Dryden. A woman the more curious ſhe is about her face, is com- 
:Carz'tn. w.n. [from the noun.] Running with ſwitt monly the more careleſs about her houſe. Ben. Johnſon. 
motion, * . a A I unnaturally careleſs of his child, ſells or gives him 
— , wheels to another man. , 
Of beryl, 4 fires between. Milton. (2.) Thus wiſely careleſs, innocently gay, 3 
CF. adj. [from care and full.) 1. Anxious ; ſoli- Cheerful he play d. | Pore. 
citous ; full of concern. 2 Provident ; diligent: with In my cheerful morn of life, 
of or for. z. Watchful ; cautious : with of 4. Sub- When nurs'd by careleſs ſolitude I liv'd, 
ject to — 4 — expoſed to troub les; full of anxiety; And ſung of nature with uncealing joy, ; 
full of follclende. 7 | Pleas'd have I wander'd through your rough domain. Thomp. 
(1.) Thepiteous maiden careful, comfortleſs, (3-) The freedom of ſaying as many careleſs things as other 
Does throw out thrilling ſhrieks and ſhrieking cries. S/enſer. POP 75 5 . 7 2 . 
eee nd ned et, gl Heeger Fm te colt ht bak, 
Welcome, thou pleaſing flumber ; K. 41. % CARE'SS. v a. [careffer, Fr from carus, Lat.] Ts 
A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, endear ; to fondle ; tv treat with kindneſs. 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denham's Sopby. If I can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my mind with the plea- 
(2.) Bebold, thou haſt been careful for us with all this care ; ſures of worthy ſpeculations, or virtuous practices, let greatneis 
what is to be done for thee? : 2 Kings, and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. South, | 
To cure their mad ambition, they were ſent Care'ss. 2. from the verb. An act of endearment; 4 
To rule a diftant province, each alone : | an expreſſion of tenderneſs. 


What could a careful father more have done ? Dryden. He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
(3) It concerns us to be careful of our converſations, Ray, Grateful digreſſions, and folve high diſpute 


(4-) By him that rais d me to this car eful height, With conjugal careſſes. Milton. 

"= From that contented 2 which I enjoy d. Shakeſp. There — — — 22 ſeem to have brutal minds wrapt up 
a ESULLY, ady, [from careful.) 1. a manner in human ſhapes ; their very careſs are crude and importune, 

that ſhows care. 2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; | L' Eftrange. 

attentively. 3. Providently. 4. Cautiouſly. After his ſucceſſour had publickly owned himſelf a Roman 
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catholick, he began with his firſt careſer to the church 24 

| ewift. 

CA'RET. . [caret, Lat. there is wanting] A note which 
ſhows where ſomething interlined ſhould be read. 1 

Ot 


CARGASON. n. . [cargacon, Spaniſh.] A cargo. 
HeweP's Letters. 


uſed. 
My body is a cargaſon of ill humours, 
Ca'xGo. . [charge, Fr.] The lading of a ſhip; the 
merchandiſe or wares contained and conveyed in a ſhip. 
In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithftanding that his whole for- 
rune was at ſtake in the cargo. . L' Eftrange. 
A fhip, whoſe cargo was no leſs than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all poſterity. Burnet's Theory. 
This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the republick 
of letters, and juſt fitted out for the univerſity with a good car- 
go of Latin and Greek. on. 
Ca':1cous Tumeur. from carica, a fig, Lat.] A ſwelling 
in the form of a fig a 
CARIES. n. . [Latin-] That rottenneſs which is peculiar 
ta a bone, Wuncy . 
Filtulas of a long continuance, are, for the moſt part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the bone. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Carto'srTyY, . /. [from carious.] Rottennels. | 
This is too general, taking in all carzofity and ulcers of the 
bones. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ca'a10Us. adj. {carioſus, Lat.] Rotten. 
I diſcovered the blood to ariſe by a carious tooth, Wiſeman. 
Cark. . . [ceanc, Saxon.] Care; anxiety ; folicitude ; 
concern; heedfulneſs. This word is now obſolete. 
And Klaius taking for his youngling cart, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 


Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 
—— ke down did lay 
His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Spenſer. 


ToCaik. v. n. [ceahcan, Sax. To be careful; to be 
ſolicitous ; to be anxious. It is now very little uſed, and 
always in an ill tenſe. | 

I do find what a bleſſing is chanced to my life, from ſuch 
muddy abundance of carking agonies, to ſtates Which ſtill be 


adherent. Sidney. 
What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our lives in the ſearch 
of trifles, and to lie carking for the unprofitable goods of this 
world ? L' Efirange. 
Nothing can ſuperſede our own cartings and contrivances he 
ourſelves, but the aſſurance that God cares for us. 


Decay Piety. 

Carre. n. /. ſcecnl, Saxon.] 1. A mean, rude, rough, 

brutal man. We now uie churl, 2. A kind of hemp. 
(1.)—— The car beheld, and ſaw his 


gueſt 


Would ſafe depart, for all his ſubtle ſleight. S;enſer. 
Anſwer thou carle, and judge this nddle right, 
I'll frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay's Paſt, 


The editor was a covetous carie, and would have his pearls of 


the higheſt price. Bent 
(2.) The fimble to ſpin and the carle for her ſeed. Tuſſer 
CARLIXE THISTLE. [carlina, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Ca'xLinGs. 2. / [Ina ſhip.] Timbers lying fore and aft, 
along from one beam ta another; on theſe the ledges reſt, 
on which the planks of the deck are made faſt. Harris. 


CARMUAN „/. [from car and man] A man whoſe em- 
ployment it is to drive cars. | 
If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
. Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command; 
E'en ſturdy carmen ſhall thy nod obey, 
And rattling coaches ſtop to make thee way. Gay's Trivia. 
Ca'RMELITE. 2 [carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear. 


CarmiNnATIVE. adj. [ſuppoſed to be fo called, as having 
vim carminis, the power of a charm.] Carminatives are 
ſuch things as dilute and relax at the ſame time, becauſe 


wind occaſions a ſpaſm, or convulſion in ſome parts. 


_ Carxa'Tion. n. / [carnes, Lat.] 
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Whatever promotes inſenſible perſpiration, is aa 
for wind is perſpirable matter 2 in the body. . 
Arbur hnot on Aliment; 


ve ; 


Carminative and diuretick 
Will damp all paſſion ſympathetick. Sui 
Ca'xMINE. 2. / A bright red or crimſon colour, bordering 
on purple, uſed by painters in miniature, It is the mo 
valuable product of the cochineal maſtick, and of an ex. 
ceſſive price. Chambers. 
Ca'RNAGE. 2. /. [carnage, Fr. from caro, carnis, Lat] | 
Slaughter; havock ; maſlacre. 2. Heaps of fleſh, 
( 1.) He brought the king's forces upon them rather as to car. 
nage than to fight, infomuch as without any great loſs or danger 
to themſelves, the greateſt part of the ſeditious were (lain, 


(2.) Such a ſcent 1 draw * 
Of carnage, prey innumerable ! and taſte 
The favour of death from all things there that live. Mj/y. 
His ample maw, with human carnage fill'd, 


A milky deluge next the giant ſwill d. Pope. 
CA'RNAL. adj. Lent ÞÞ. carnalis, low Lat.] 25 
Fleſhy; not ſpiritual, 2. Luſtful; lecherous; libidi. 
nous, 
(1.) Thou doft juſtly require us, to ſubmit our underſtand. 


ings to thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, in order to thy ſacred 


myſteries and commands. King Charles. 
———— From that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r ſhall force 
On every conſcience. Milton, 


Not fuch in carnal pleaſure : for which cauſe, 


Among the beafts no meat for thee was found. Milton. 
A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 
And carnal fear, that day dim'd Adam's eye. M. Ilan. 
He perceives plainly, that his appetite to ; wy things 
abates, in proportion as his ſenſual appetite is indulged and en- 
—＋ 1 and that carn . deſires kill not only the defire, but 
even the power of taſting purer delights. Atter bury. 
( 23 This carxal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. Shake, 


CarnaLiTY. x. /. [from carnal.] 1. Fleſhly luſt; com- 
pliance with carnal defires. 2. Groſſneſs of mind. 

(1.) If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all the ar 
nalities of * world, under pretence of chriſtian liberty? St. 

.) He did not inſtitute this way of worſhip, but becauſe ot 
the carnality of their hearts, . chat people 
to idolatry. Tidotjon. 

Ca'aNALLY, adv. [from carnal. According to the fleſh; 
not ſpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houſe, or 
any other way obſervers of civility and decent order, ſuch they 
reproved, as being caraaiiy and earthly minded. Hooker. 

In the facrament we do not receive Chriſt carnally, but we 
receive him ſ iritually ; and that of itſelf is a conjugation «ct 
bleſſings and ſpiritual graces. Taylors Worthy Commu vicunt. 

Ca'sNALNESS, =. / The ſame with carnality. Didł. 
The name of the na- 
tural fleſh colour; from whence perhaps the flower is 
named ; the name of a flower. 
i _ lo the your _ vile, whoſe inſect luſt 
aid this hter of the ſpring in duſt: 
| O puniſh = _ to th Elytan ade 

Diſmiſs my foul, where no carnation fades. 

CaLvE'Lion. 2. A precious ſtone. 

I he common carneliox has its name from its fleſh colour : 
which is, in ſome of theſe ſtones, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelias; in others deeper, called the male. Wocdw- 

Ca'rNEOUS. adj, [carntus, = Fleſhy. i 

In a calf, the umbilical veſſels terminate in certain bodies, 
divided into a multitude of tarneous papillæ. Roy. 

To CA'RN1IFY. v. x. (from cars, carms, Lat.] To breed 
a ; 30 2 nutriment into fleſh. <q 

t me time I think, I deliberate, I „ 3 com” 
mand : in inferiour rh walk, 1 fee, 1 hear, 1 digett, I 
ſanguify, 1 carnify, : Ha le's Origin of Mank. 


Pope. 
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CanniVal. 2. J. [carnaval, Fr.] The feaſt held in the po- 

4 countries before Lent; a time of luxury. 

The whole year is but one mad carni val, and we are volup- 
tuous not ſo much upon deſire or appetite, as by way of exploit 
and bravery» : Ley of Piety. 

CannivoRoUs- adj. [from carnis and woro, Lat.] Fleſh- 
eating; that of which flefh is the proper food. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnvoroxs, it is immedi- 
ately ſwallowed into the crop or craw. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. Arbuthn. on Alim. 

Canno'sITY. 2. J. [carnoſits, F - Fleſhy excreſcence. 

By this method, and by this courſe of diet, with ſudorificks, 

the ulcers are healed, and that carnofity reſolved. Wiſeman. 
Ca/nnous. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat. | Fleſhy. 

The firſt or outward part is a thick and carnous covering, like 
that of a walnut; the ſecond, a dry and floſculous coat, com- 
monly called mace. Brown's Fug. Err. 

The muſcle whereby he is enabled to draw himſelf together, 
the academiſts deſcribe to be a diſtin caracus muſcle, extended 
to the ear. | Ray on the Creation. 

Ca'x0B, or St. John's Bread. | filiqua, 2 A tree very 
common in Spain, and in ſome parts of Italy, where it 
produces a great quantity of long, flat, brown - coloured 

ds, which are thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte. 


heſe pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 


CRO CHE. 2. . [from careſſe, Fr.] A coach; a carriage 
of pleaſure. It is uſed in the comedy of Albumaxar, but 
now it 1s obſolete. 

CAROL. n, /. [carola, Ital. from choreola, Lat.] 1. A 
ſong of joy and exultation, 2, A ſong of devotion. 3. 
A ſong in general. 

(1.) And let the Graces dance unto the reſt, 
For they can do it beſt : 
The whiles the maidens do their carol ſing, 
To which the woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 
i Spenſer s Epithalamium. 
Even in the old teſtament, if you liſten to David's harp, you 
ſhall hear as many herſe-like airs as carols. Bacon. 
Oppos'd to — on t other ſide advance 
The coſtly feaſt, the carol, and the dance, 
Minſtrels and muſick, poetry and play, 


And balls by night, and tournaments by Oy: Dryden. 
(2) No night is now with hymn or car al bleft. Shakeſþ. 
hey gladly thither haſte ; and, by a choir 
Of ſquadron'd angels, hear his carol ſung. Milton. 
(3-) The carol they began that hour, 
How that a life was but a flower. Shakeſp. 


T: COL. v. n. [carelare, Ital.] To fing ; to warble; 
to ſing in joy and feſtivity. - 
Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 


And carol of love's praiſe. Sf enſer. 
This done, ſhe ſung, and caro/['4out fo clear, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dryden. 
Hov'ring ſwans Geir throats releas'd 
From native ſilence, carol ſounds harmonious. Prior, 


To CHOU. v. 4. To praile ; to celebrate in ſong. 
She with precious viol'd liquours heals, 
For which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals, 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. 
Ca/noTID. adj. [carotides, Lat.] Two arteries which ariſe 
out of the aſcending trunk of the aorta, near where the 
ſubclavian arteries ariſe. 
The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries, not only 
variouſly contorted, but alſo here and there dilated, to moderate 
_ the motion of the blood. Ray on the Creation. 
Caro'USAL, 3. , [from carouſe, It ſeems more properly 
pronounced with the accent upon the ſecond Fuable ; 
but Dryden accents it on the firſt. A feſtival. 
This game, theſe carouſals Aſcanius taught, 
And building Alba to the Latinas brought. Dryden. 
To CARO'USE, v. a. [ caroufſer, Fr. from gar auſæ, all out, 
Germ.] To drink; to quaff ; to drink largely. 
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He calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as if 
ad been abroad carou/ing to his mates 


0 Shakeſp. 
with how little life may be preſerved, 
In gold and myrrh they need not to carouſe. Raleigh. 
Now hats fly off, and youths caroufe, 
Healths firſt go round, and then the houſe, 
The brides came thick and thick. Suc bling. 
Under the ſhadow of friendly boughs * 
They fit carou/ing, where their liquour v Waller. 
To Ca'zovuss. v. a. To drink up laviſhly. 
Now my ſick fool, Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the inſide out, 
To Defdemona hath to-night carous'd 
Potations pottle deep. Shakeſp. 
Our cheerful gueits carcuſe the ſparkling tears, 
Of the rich grape, whilſt muſick charms their ears. Denham. 
Caro'use. x, /. trom the verb.] 1. A drinking match. 
2. A hearty doſe of liquor. 
(1.) Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the early feaſt, and late carou/e. Pate. 
(2.) He had fo many eyes watching over him, 25 he could 
not drink a full carenſe of ſack ; but the ſtate was advertiſed 


thereof within few hours after. Davies on Ireland. 
Pleaſe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs health. Shakeff. 


Cano'ustxr. x. / [from carouſe.] A drinker ; a toper. 
The bold carouſer, and advent'ring dame, 
Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame; 
Safe in his ſkill from all conſtraint ſet free, 
But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, and piety. Granville. 
CAU. . (carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh. ; 
A friend of mine ſtored a pond of three or four acres with 
cars and tench. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
To CARP. v. 2. carpo, Lat.] To cenſure; to cavil; to 
find fault; with ar before the thing or perſon cenſured. 
Tertullian, even often through diſcontentment, car eth inju- 
riouſly at them, as though they did it even when they were free 
from ſuch meaning. Hooker. 
This your all-licens'd fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 


In rank and not to be endured riots. Shakeſp. 
No, not a tooth or nail to ſcratch, 
And at my actions carp or catch. Herbert. 


When I ipoke, 
My honeſt homely words were carp'd and cenſur'd, 
For want of courtly ſtile. Dryer. 
Ca'RPENTER. . / | charpentier, Fr.] An artificer in Wood; 
a builder of houſes and ſhips. He is diſtinguiſhed from a 
Joiner, as the carpenter performs larger and ſtronger work. 
This work performed with adviſement good, 
Godfrey his car enters, and men of kill, | 


In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 
In building Hiero's great ſhip, there were three hundred car- 
fenters employed for a year together. Wilkins. 


In burden d veſlcls, firſt with ſpeedy care, 

His plenteous ſtores do ſcaſon' d timbers ſend, 

T hither the brawny carte ters repair, 

And, as the ſurgeons of maim'd ſhips, attend. Dryden. 

Ca'.PENTRY. 2. J {from carpeuter.] The trade or art of 

a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have introduced carbentr; 
before joinery, becauſe neceſſity did doubtleſs compel our torc- 
fathers to uſe the conveniency of the firit, rather than the extra 


vagancy of the laſt. Moxon's Mechanical Exerci/: >. 
CA UPE n. . [from To carp.] A caviller ; a cenforious 
man. | 


I have not theſe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. Shakef. 
CA'RPET. . /. \#arper, Dutch.] I. A — va- 


rious colours, ſpread upon fluors or table. 2. Ground 


variegated with flowers, and level and imonth. 3. Any 
thing variegated, 4. Carpet is uſcd, proverbially ; for a 
ſtate of eaſe and luxury; as, a carpet knight, a knight 
that has never known the field, and has recommended 
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himſelf only at table. 5. To be on the carpet. [/ar le tapis, 
Fr.] is to be the ſubject of conſideration ; an affair in 
hand. | 
(1.) Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets 
laid, and every thing in order ? Sbaleſp. 
Againſt the wall, in the middle of the half pace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 
(2.) Go ſignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the graſſy carfet of this plain. Shakeſ}. 
The carpet ground ſhall be with leaves o'erſpread, 
And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. Dryden. 
(3) The whole dry land is, for the moſt part, covered over 
with a lovely car/et of green graſs, and other herbs. Ray. 
(4.) He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carb! 


conhderation. Shakeſp. 
To Ca'rPeT, wv. a. [from the noun.] To ſpread with car- 
ets. 


We fourd him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the ſtate; he was ſet upon a 
low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth of ſtate over his 


head, of blue ſattin embroidered. Bacon. 
The dry land we find every where naturally carpeted over with 
graſs, and other agreeable wholeſome plants. Derham. 


CA iN particip. adj. [from To carp.] Captious ; cen- 
ſorious. . 
No car. ing critick interrupts his praiſe, 
No rival ſtrives, but for a ſecond place. Granville. 


Lay aſide therefore a carting ſpirit, and read even an adverſary 


with an höneſt deſign to find out his true meaning: do not 
ſnatch at little lapſes, and appearances of miſtake. Watts. 
Ca'RPINGLY. adv. [from carping.] Captiouſly ; cenſori- 
oufly. 
We derive out of the Latin at ſecond hand by the French, and 
make good Engliſh, as in theſe adverbs, carf ingſy, currently, 


actively, colourably. - Camden's Remains. 
Ca'RPMEALS. n./. A kind of coarſe cloth made in the 
North of England. Phillips's World of Wards. 


CARPUS. . /. [Latin.} The wriſt, ſo named by ana- 
tomiſts, which is made up of eight little bones, of diffe- 
rent figures and thickneſs, placed in two ranks, four in 
each rank. They are ftrongly tied together by he liga- 
ments which come from the radius, and by the annulary 
ligament. WINCY. 

I found one of the bones of the carjus lying looſe in the 
wound. Wijeman's Surgery. 

Ca'rRack. See Carack, 

Ca'trar. See Carat. 

CAR AWAY. See CaRAawWAarY, 

Nay, you ſhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we 
will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own grafting, with a diſh of 
carrawa.s, and fo forth? come, couſin, filence, and then to 
bed. Shateſj . Henry IV. 


Ca'trlace.n. , [cariage, Fr. baggage ; from carry.] 1. 
The att of carrying or tranſporting, or bearing any thing. 
2. Conqueſt ; acquiſition. 3. Vehicle; that in which 
any thing is carried. 4. The frame upcn which 
cannon 1s carried, 5. Behavicur ; perſonal manners. 6. 
Conduct; meaſures ; praftices. 7. Management; man- 
ner of tranſacting. Not uſed. 


(1.) The unequal agitation of the winds, though material to the 
carriage of ſounds, farther or leſs way, yet do not contound 
the articulation. Hacon' Natural Hiftory. 

It it ſeem ſo ſtrange to move this obeliſk for ſo little ſpace, 
what may we think of the carriage of it out of Egypt ? Wilkins. 

(2.) Solyman relolved to beſiege Vienna, in good hope, that, 
by the carriaze away of that, the other cities would, without 
reſiſtance, be yielded. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

(2 ) What horſe or carriage can take up and bear away all 
the loppings of a branchy tree at once? atts. 

(4.) He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon car- 
riages, which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, with 
rings taſtened thereto, and could not handſomely be removed to 
or fro. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

(5-) Before his eyes he did caſt a miſt, by his own. infigua- 
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tion, and by the carriage of his youth, that expreſſed a natural 


incely behaviour. Bacon's He 
_ hough in my face there's no affected N 
Nor in my carriage a feign'd niceneſs ſhown, 


I keep my honour ſtill without a ſtain. D 
Let them have ever ſo learned lectures of breeding, that ow. 
will moſt influence their carriage, will be the company the 
converſe with, and the faſhion of thoſe about them. 1 
(6.) You may hurt yourſelf ; nay, utterly ; 
Grow from the king's acquaintance by this carriage. Shakeſp. 
He adviſed the new governour to have ſo much diſcretion in 
his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the exerci;- 
of his religion. £ Clarendon. 
(7.) The manner of carriage of the buſineſs, was as if there 
had been ſecret inquiſition upon him. Bacon's Henry VIII. 
Ca'tiiger, mn. /. [from To carry.] 1- One who carric+ 
ſomething. 2. One whoſe profeſſion or trade is to carry 
| for others. 3. A 7 ; one who carries a me 
age. 4. The name of a ſpecies of pigeons, ſo called 
from the reported practice of ſome nations, who {cn4 
them with letters tied to their necks, which they carry 
to the place where they were bred, however rem te. 
(1.) You muſt diſtinguiſh between the motion of the a, 
which is but a wehiculum cauſe, a carrier of the ſounds, a 
the ſounds conveyed. Bacon Nat, Hi} 
For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded c:rriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 
(.) I have rather made it my choice to tranſcribe all, thu 
to venture the Joſs of my originals by poſt or carrier. 
Pierce's Letters. 
The roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich man 
factures. , Sui t. 
(3-) The welcome news is in the letter found; 
The carrier's not commiſſion d to expound ; 


It ſpeaks itſelf. Dryden's Relizio Laici. 
(4-) There are tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are 
croppers, carriers, runts. Walton's An lu. 


CA'RRION. 3. /. [charogne, Fr. 1. The carcaſs of ſome- 
thing not proper for food. 2. Any ſſeſh {o corrupted 4 
not to be fit for food. 3. A name of reproach for a worth- 
leſs woman. 

(1.) They did eat the dead carrions, and one another ſoon at 
ter; inſomuch that the very carcaſes they ſcraped out of their 


graves. Jen ſer on Ireland. 
It is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
as the carrion does, not as the flower. Shake. 


This foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. Sha. J. Ca/u, 
You'll aſk me why I rather chuſe to have 

A weight of currion fleſh, than to receive 


Three thouſand ducats ? Shakeſh. Meaſ. for Mea, 
Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves iu 
herds to run down a deer. Temple. 


Sheep, oxen, horſes fall ; and heap'd on high, 
The ditt ring ſpecies in confuſion lie, 
Till, warn'd 4 — ills, the way they found, 


To lodge their loathlome carrion under ground. Dryden. 
Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a natural in- 
clination to Carrion. Pope. 


(2.) Not all that pride that makes thee ſwell, 

As big as thou doſt blown-up veal ; 

Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 

Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply, 


For love has made me carricn ere I die. Dry. len. 
63.) Shall we fend that fooliſh carrion, Mrs. Quickly to him, 
and excuſe his throwing into the water ? Sale, 


Cal RION. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] Relating to car- 
caſſes; feeding u pon carcaſſes. 
Match to match I have encounter d him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows. 
Ev'n of the bonny beaſts he lov'd ſo well. Shateſp. H. VI. 
The charity of our death · bed viſits from one another, is much 
at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a ſheep ; we ſmell a car- 
caſs. L Eftrange- 


C AR 
CARROT. . /. [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] An eſculent 
gy though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
fo Mortimer. 


12 hk orders the ſack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots, Dennis. 

Cris Ess. #. , [from carroty.] Redneſs of hair. 

(A Korx. adj. [from carrot.) Spoken of red hair, on ac- 
count of its reſemblanc2 in colour to carrots. 

Ca/rzows. 1. /. [An Iriſh word.] The carrows are a 
kind of people that wander up and down to gentlemens 
houſes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, though 
they have little or nothing of their own, yet they play for 
much money. , Spenſer on Ireland. 


7, CARRY. v. a. [charier, Fr. from currus, Lat.] 1. 
To convey from a place; oppoſed to bring, or convey 79 
a place: often with a particle, ſignifying departure; as, 
awey, off. 2. To 2 3. To bear; to have about 
one. 4. To take; to have with one. 5. To convey by 
force. 6. To effect any thing. 7. To gain in compe- 
tition. 8. To gain after reſiſtance. 9. To gain; with 
it; that is, to prevail. [ie porter, Fr.] 10. To bear 
out; to face through: with 7. 11. To continue ex- 
ternal appearance. 12. To manage; to tranſact. 13. 
To behave ; to conduct; with the reciprocal pronoun. 
14. Sometimes with it; as, ſhe carries it high. 15. To 
bring forward ; to advance in any progreis. 16. To 
urge; to bear forward with ſome kind of external im- 
pulſe. 17. To bear ; to have ; to obtain. 18. To ex- 
hibit to ſhow ; to diſplay on the outſide ; to ſet to view. 
19. To imply; to import. 20. To contain; to com- 
priſe. 21. To have annexed ; to have any thing joined : 
with the particle with, 22. To convey or bear any thing 
united or adhering, by communication of motion. 23. 
To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 
24. To puſh on ideas, arguments, or any thing ſucceſ- 
five in a train. 25. To receive; to endure : not in ule. 

25. To convey by means of ſomething ſupporting. 27. 
To bear, as trees. 28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 29. 
To carry off. To kill. 20. To carry on. To promote; 
to help forward. 31. To carry en. To continue; to 
put forward from one ſtage to another. 32. To carry on. 
To proſecute ; not to let ceaſe. 33. Ts carry through. 
To ſuppert ; to keep from failing, or being conquered. 

(1-5 When he dieth, he ſhall carry nothing away. 
Pf. xlix. 18. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Ads, viii. 2. 
I mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of theſe 
two ſoldiers. Dryden Stanifh Fryar. 
As in a hive's vimineous dome, 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home ; 
Each does her ſtudious action va y, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They expoſed their goods with the price marked, then re- 

tired ; the merchants came, left the price which they would give 


upon the goods, and retired ; the Seres returring Carried off 


either their goods or money, as they liked beſt. Arbuthnet. 
(2.) They began to carry about in beds thoſe that were lick. 
Mark, vi. 55. 

The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to be carried more — 
through the air, than the ſpecies of viſibles. Bacon. 
Where many great ordnance are ſhot off together, the ſound 
will be carried, at the leaſt, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 
(3.) Do not take out bones like ſurgeons I have met with, 
who carry them about in their pockets. W.ſem. Surgery. 
(.) If the ideas of liberty ard volition were carried along 
with us in our minds, a great partcf the difficulties that perplex 
mens ts would be eaſier reſolved. Locke. 
I have likened with my utmoſt attention for half an hour to 


an oratour, without being able to carry away one ſingle ſentence 


out of a whole ſermon. Sawift, 
(5.) Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him, Shakeſp. Hen, IV. 
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(6.) There are ſome vain perſons, that whatſoever goeth aloncs 
or moveth 5 greater means, if they have never ſo little hand 


Bacon. 


in it, ink it is that carry it. 
— we loſe = cemfing” of carrying a buſineſs well 
thoroughly by our too much haſte. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcov. 
Theſe advantages will be of no effect, unleſs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addiſon. 
(7.) And hardly ſhall I carry out my fide, 
Her huſband being alive. Shakeſp. Xing Lear. 
How many ſtand for conſulſhips ?— Three, they ſay; but it is 
thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Shakeſp. 
I ſe not yet any of theſe ix reaſons can be fairly avoid- 
ed; and yet if any of them hold good, it is enough to carry 
the cauſe. Saunder ſon. 
The latter ſtill enjoying his place, and continuing a joint com- 
miſſioner of the treatury, fill oppoſed, and commonly carried 
away every thing againſt hun. CLirendoy. 
(8.) The count wooes your daughter, 
Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty ; 
Reſotves to carry her; let her conſent, 
As we'll direct her now, tis belt to bear it. Shakeſd, 
What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 
If he can carry her thus? Shakeſþ. Othellg. 
The town was diſtreſſed, and ready for an atfault, which, if 
it had been given, would have coſt much blood; but yet the 
town would have been ct rie in the end. Bacon Hen. VII. 
(9.) Are you all reſolved to give your voices? 
But that's no matter; the greater part carries it. Shakeſþ. 
By theſe, and the like arts, they promiſed themſelves, that 


they ſhould eaſily carry it; fo that they entertained the houſe all 
the morning with other debates. 


Clarendon. 
If the numerouſneſs of a train muſt carry it, virtue may go 
follow Aſtræa, and vice only will be worth the courting. 
; Glanville, 

Children who live together often ſtrive for maſtery, whoſe 
wills ſhall carry it over the ret, Lacke. 
In pleaſures and pains, the preſent is apt to carry it, and 
thoſe at a diſtance have the diſadvantage in the compariſon, + 
Locke, 
(30.) If a man carries it off, there is ſo much money ſaved ; 
and if he be detected, there will be ſomething pleaſant in the 
frolick. | L' Eftr 1nve. 
(11.) My niece is already in the belief that he's mad; we 
may carry it thus for our pleaſure, and his penance. Shale 
(12.) The ſenate is generally as numerous as our houſe of 
commons; and yet carries its reſolutions ſo privately, that they 
are ſeldom known. Addiſon on Italy. 
(z.) Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe that have carri- 
ed themſelves ill in the ſime place. Bacon, 
He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him- 
ſelf with much ſingular ſweetneſs and temper. Wtton, 
He carried himſelf fo inſolently in the houſe, and out of the 
houſe, to all perſons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 
(15. ) It is not to be imagined how far conſtancy will carry a 
man; however, it is better walking flowly in a rugged way, 
than to break a leg and be a cripple. Lacke. 
This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them 
to great elegancy and politeneſs in their language. Locle. 
There is no vice which mankind carries to ſuch wild extremes 

as that of avarice. Swift, 
(16.) Men are ſtrongly carried out to, and hardly took off 
from the practice of vice. | South, 
He that the world, or fleſh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeiſion of an obedience to Chriſt, is no fon of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammonds Practical Catechiſm. 


Ill nature, paſſion, and revenge, will carry them too fur in 
puniſhing others: and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reſtrain the partiality and violence of _ 

gele. 

(17.) In ſome vegetables, we fee ſomething that carries a 
kind of analogy to tenſe ; they contract their leaves againtt the 
cold ; they open them to the favourable heat. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

(13.) The aſpect of every one in the family carries fo much 
ſatistaction, that it appears he knows his happy lot. 4. L l ſon. 


(19.) It carries too great an bee of ignorance, light - 
nels or tolly, for men to quit an 


renaunce their former tencts, 
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preſently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot im- 
mediately anſwer. Locke. 
(20.) He thought it carried ſomething of argument in it, 
to prove that doctrine. Watts on the Mind. 
21.) There was a righteous and ſearching law, directly for- 
bidding ſuch practices; and they knew that it carried with it 
the divine ſtamp. South, 


There are many expreſſions, which carry 4uith them to my To Carr. v. n. 


mind no clear ideas. Locke. 
The obvious portions of extention, that affect our ſenſes, 
carry with them into the mind the idea of finite. 
(2:.) We ſee alſo manifeſtly, that ſounds are carried with 
wind : and therefore ſounds will be heard further with the wind 
than againſt the wind. Bacon's Nat. Hil. 
(23.) His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, to 
that you ſee the {ky through it, notwithſtanding the rooms lie 
very deep. Addiſon on Italy. 
(24.) Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried 
up tt.eir government to an incredible diſtance. 
Hale's Origin of Mank. 
(25.) Some have in readineſs ſo many odd ftories, as there is 
nothing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more pleaſure. Bacon. 
(26.) Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ſtra w- 
berry, upon ſticks, as you do hops upon poles. 
. , WOE 3 Natural Hiſt. 
(27.) Set them a reaſonable depth, and they will carry more 
ſhoots upon the ſtem. Bac. Nat. HA. 


(28.) Young whelps learn eaſily to carry; young popinjays CauT-ROPE. 2 / [cart and rope.] A ſtrong cord uſed to 


learn quickly to ſpeak. Ajcham's Schoolm. 
(29.) Old Parr lived to one hundred and fitty-three years of 
age, and might have gone further, if the change of air had not 
carried him off. Temple. 
(30.) It carries on the ſame deſign that is promoted by au- 
thours of a graver turn, and only does it in another manner. 
Addiſon. 
(31.) By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our Bleſſed 
Saviour, cars ted on by his diſciples, and to be completed by their 
ſucceſſours to the world's end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightened. 
ZEneas's ſettlement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppoſitions in his way to it, both by ſea and land. Addiſon. 
(32.) France will not conſent to furniſh us with money ſuf- 
ficient to carry on the war. Temple. 
(33.) That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray 
our ſuccours, victoriouſſy through all difficulties. Hammond. 
ToCu'iny, v.n. 1, A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry, 
when ſhe runs on rotten ground, or on froſt, and it ſticks 
to her feet. 2. A hofle is ſaid to carry awell, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head high; but when his 
neck is ſhort, and ill ſhaped, and he lowers his head, he 
is ſaid to carry lap. 
CARRY TALE. / [from carry and tale.] A talebearer. 
Some carry-tale, ſome pleateman, ſome flight zany, 
Told our intents before. Shak. Lowe's Labour Lift. 
CART. =. /. See CA. fcnzr, char, Sax.} 1. A car- 
riage in general. 2. A whczel-carriage, uſed common! 
for luggage. 3. A mall carriage with two wheels, uſed 
by huſbaadmen, diſtinguiſhed from a waggen, which has 
tour wheels. 4. The vehicle in which criminals are 
carried to Execution, 
(1.) The Scythians are deicribed by Heredotus to lodge al- 


ways in carte, and to feed upon the milk of mares. Tem] le. 
Triptolemus, fo ſung the Nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. Di den. 
(2.) Now while my friend, juſt ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He ftopp'd a little Dryden's Juvenal. 


(3-) Alas! what weights are theſe that load my heart 
I am as dull as winter ſtarved theep, 
ir 4 as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney 
(4-) The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the ſcene, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 


way of puniſhment. 


ke. CarRT-HORSE. ». / 


CarT-JjaDs. . % [from cart and jade.] A vile horie, fit 


CanT-LoaD. ./ [from cart and load. 


CAT wav. 2 /. {from cart and way.) Away rough 


CARTE BLANCHE. [ French. ] A blank paper ; a paper 


Strait. Ca'g TEL. n. J [ cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital. 


Ca'rTEr. . /. [trom cart.] The man who drives a cart, 


CARTILAGE. . /. {cartilagos, Lat.] A ſmooth and ſolid 


CarTILAG1 NEOUS 
CARTILACINOVUS. 


Prior. 
To CarT. v. a. [from the noun] To expoſe in a cart by 
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Democritus ne er laugh'd ſo loud, 
To fee bawds carted through the croud. 
No woman led a beer life 
She to intrigues was e en hard- hearted; 
She chuckl'd when a bawd was carted ; 
And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. 
To uſe carts for carriage. 
Oxen are not ſo good for draught, where you have occaſion to 
cart much, but for winter ploughing. Mortimer. 
[from cart and horſe.) A coarſe un- 
wieldy horſe, fit only for the cart. 
It was determined, that theſe ſick and wounded ſoldiers ſhould 
be carried upon the cart-horſes. Knolles. 


Prior. 


only for the cart. 

He came out with all his clowns, horſed upon ſuch cartj ad. 
ſo furniſhed, I thought if that were thrift, I wiſhed none 0 
my friends or ſubje&s ever to thrive. Sidney, 
1. A quantity of 
any thing piled on a cart. 2. A quantity ſufficient to 
load a cart. 

(1.) A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when 
looked upon where the points were obverted to the eye, than 
where the ſides were ſo. Boyle. 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country with 
cart-loadgs of their ware, and fee who will take it. Swijt, 


faſten the load on the carriage : proverbially any thick 
cord. 


which a carriage may conveniently travel, 
Where your woods are large, it is beit to ha 


CON L=vay 
along the middle of them. 


Mort: 11-1” {1:gbandr,. 


to be filled up with ſuch conditions as the perſon to whom 
it is ſent thinks proper. 
1. A-writing 
containing, for the moſt part, itipulations between ene- 
mies. 2. Anciently any publick paper. 

(1.) As this diſcord among the ſiſterhood is likely to engage 
them in a long and lingering war, it is the more neceſſiry that 
there ſhould be a cartel ſettled among them. Addijen's Freth, 

(2.) They flatly diſavouch | 

To yield him more obedience, or ſupport ; 

And as to perjur'd duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 


Dan. Civ. War, 


or whole trade it is to drive a cart, 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

The Divine goodneſs never fails, provided that, according to 

the advice of Hercules to the carter, we put our G ſhouiders 

to the work. [ Eftrange, 

Carter and hoſt confronted face to face. Dryden. 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his horſes, to 

make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryd. Du Freſns. 


body, ſofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament, In 
it are no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor 
is it covered over with any membrane to make it ſenſible, 
as the bones are. The cartilages have a natural elaſticity, 
by which, if they are forced from their natural figure or 
fituation, they return to it of themſelves, as ſoon as that 
force is taken away. Dincy. 

Canals, by degrees, are aboliſhed, and grow ſolid ; teveral 
of them united, grow a membrane; hes membranes further 
conſolidated, become carti/ages, and cartilages bones. Arb. 


adj. (from cartilage. ] Conſiſting of 
cartilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fiſhes poiſe them- 
ſelves, aſcend and deſcend at pleaſure, and continue in what 
depth of water they liſt, is as yet unknown, Ray: 


. 
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The larynx N ö 
h through the rimula, makes a vibration of thoſe cartila- 


gincus bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
voice. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Carnro'on. n./. [cartone, Ital.] A painting or drawing 
n la r. | 
11. is ik 4 idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raph el, and every one feels his ſhare of pleaſure and entertain- 
ment. Watts's Logick. 
Cirro/uchH. . J. [cartouche, Fr.] 1. A caſe of wood 
three inches thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, 
and holding forty-erght muſket balls, and fix or eight iron 
balls of a pound weight. It is fired out of a Pobit or 
ſmall mortar, and 1s proper for defending a paſs. Harris. 
2. A portable box for charges 
Ca'gT* AGE. 5 1. . ¶ cartouche, Fr.] A caſe of paper or 
Carlos. F parchment filled with gunpowder, uſed 
for the greater expedition in charging guns. 
Our monarch ſands in perſon by, 
His new-calt cannons firmneſs to explore; 
The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage forts for every bore. Dryden. 
Ca'nrrRUT. . [from cart and rut; route, a way.] The 
track made by a cart wheel. 
Ci'-ruLARY. 3. J. [from charra, paper, Lat.] A place 
where papers or records are kept. 
Cad c Ww- IAH. = /. [from cart and wright.) A maker 
of carts. 

After local names, the moſt names have been derived from 
occupations or pivicliions ; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 
wright. Camden's Remains. 

To CARVE. v. a. [ceoppan, Sax. terven, Dutch.] 1. To 
cut wood, or ſtone, or other matter, into elegant forms. 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
carving or cutting. 4. To engrave, 5. To diſtribute ; 
to apportion ; to provid: at will. 6. To cut; to hew. 

(J.) Taking the very refuſe, he hath carved it diligently 
when he had nothing elſe to do. Wiſdom, xiv. 13. 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos into a ſtatue of 
Alexander the Great, and had the memory of the fact been ob- 
literated by ſome accident, who could afterwards have prov- 
ed it impothble, but that it might caſually have been? Bentley. 

(3-) Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of ill, 

In iculytue exercis' d his happy ikill ; 

Ard cary'd in iv'ry ſuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were ſhe to work. 

(4.) O Roſalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character; 

That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 

Shall fee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 

Run, run, Orlando carwe on every tree, 

The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreſſive ſhe. Shakeſp. 

(5-) He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the vio- 
lence of robbers and his own ſoldiers; who could eafily have 
carved themſelves their own food. South, 
How dares finful duſt and aſhes invade the prerogative of Pro- 
vidence, and carve out to himſelf the ſeaſons and iſſues of life 
and death ? South, 

| The labourer's ſhare, being ſeldom more than a bare ſubſiſtence, 
never allows that body of men opportunity to ſtruggle with 
the richer, unleſs when ſome common and great dittrets em- 
boldens them to carve to their wants. Locke, 
(6.) Or they will buy his ſheep forth of the cote, 
Or they will car ve the d's throat. Spenjer's Paſtorals. 
Brave Macbeth with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Like valour's minion, car ved out his paſſage.  Shakefþ. 
To Canve. v. n. 1. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. 
2. To perform at table the office of ſupplying the com- 
pany from the diſhes. 

(2.)I do mean to make love to Ford's wife ; I 
ment in her; ſhe diſcourſes, ſhe carwes, ſhe gives the leer of in- 
vitation. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Well then, things handſomely were ſerv d; 

My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers carw'd. 


3. Lo make any thing by 


Dryden. 


entertain - 


Prior. 


gives paſſage to the breath, and, as the breath Ca'rver.. x. / 


Ca'xver. =. / [from carve. | 


CAN VINO. 2. /. 


CAR UNE. 2. /. | caruncula, Lat | 


CARYATES. 
CART ATIDES. 


CASE. 2. /. [caifſe, Fr. a box.] 


CASE. . /, [ca/us, Latin.] 


3 


A ſmall ſhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to ſend 
in the little fly-boat, or the car vel, into the river: for, with 
our great ſhips, we durſt not approach the coaſt. Raleigh. 
1. A ſculptor. 2. He 
that cuts up the meat at the table. 3. He that apportions, 
or diſtributes at will. 

(1.) All arts and artiits Theſeus could command, 
Who told for hire, or wrought for better fame, 
The maſter painters, and the carvers came. 

(2.) Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, 

The carwer, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 

With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 

With proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects. 

(3-) In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

his own carwer, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. Shak. R. II. 

We are not the earvwers of our own fortunes. L'Eftranse. 
[from carve. | Sculpture; figures carved. 

They can no more laſt like the ancients, than excellent carw- 
1n7s in wood, like thoſe in marble and braſs. Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk 
Beneath the carvings of this curious work. Drycten's Virgil. 

A ſmall prutuberance 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


of fleſh, either natural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a ſort of looſe fleth, ariſing in the urethra by 
the eroi:on made by virulent acid matter. Wiſeman. 

n. . [from Carya, a city taken by the 
Greeks, who led away the women cap- 
ti ves; and, to perpetuate their ſlavery, repreſented them 
in buildings as charged with burdens] An order of co- 
lumns or pilaſters under the figures of women, dreſſed in 
long robes, ſerving to ſupport entablatures. Chambers. 


Casca'de. n. /. caſcade, Fr. caſeata, Ital. from caſcare, 


to fall.] A cataract; a water-ta!l. 
Rivers diverted from their native courſe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large cafeades in pleaſing tumult roll'd, 
Or roſe through figur'd tone, or breathing gold. Prior. 
The river Teverone, throws itſelf down a precipice, and falls 
by ſeveral caſcades, from one rock to another, till it gains the 
bottom of the valley. Addiſon. 
1. Something that covers 
or contains any thing elſe ; a covering; a box; a ſheath. 
2. The outer part of a houſe or building. 3. A build- 
ing unfurniſhed. 
(1.)————— O cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſp. dntony and Cleopatra. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are ſeen. Dye. 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that iramediately made 
themſelves up in caſes. Ray on the Creation, 
The body is but a caſe to this vehicle. Broome on the Oyſſ. 
Juſt then Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edg'd weapon from her ſhining ca/e. Pot e. 
(2.) The caſe of the holy houſe is nobly deſigned, and exe- 
cuted by great maſters. Addiſon on Italy. 
(3-) He had a purpoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the univerſity, a 
fair caſe for books, and to furniſh it with choice collections 
from all parts of his own charge. | Watton. 
CasE-KNIFE. 2. from ca/e and 4mife.] A large kitchen 
knife. 
The king always acts with a great caſe-nife ſtuck in his girdle, 


which the lady ſnatches from him in the ſtruggle, and fo defends 
herſelf. Addiſen on Italy. 
Casz-sSHOT, n./. [from caſe and ſoot. Bullets incloſed in 
a- caſe. 
In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guns, charged with caſe- 
ſhot. Clarendon. 


1. Condition with regard to 
outward circumſtances. 2. State of things. 3. [In phy- 
fick.] State of the body; Rate of the diſeaſe. 4. Hiſ- 
tory of a diſeaſe. 5. The ſtate of facts juridically confi- 


dered : as, the lawyers cited many caſes in their pleas, 6, 


C AS C AS 


In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leanneſs, This would be the accompliſhment of their common felicity 
T fat. In cafe, is Iyly or fat. 7. Contingence ; poſh r 
ble event. 8. Queſtion relating to particular perſons or the cahon ol . Hayward. 
things. 9. Repreſentation of any fact or queſtion. 10. To Cas E. v. a. [from the noun.) 1. To put in a caſe or 
The variation of nouns. 11. /n caſe. [in caſo, Ital.] It cover. 2. To cover as a caſe. 3. To cover on the out. 
it ſhould hippen; upon the ſuppolition that: a form of fide with materials different from the inſide. 4. To trip 


ſpeech now little uſed. off the hoe yung, to take off * kin. | 
1.) Unworthy weetch, quoth he, of fo great grace, (1.) Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your vizours ; there's money 
ws = [ think ſuch A attain? 19 85 of the king's co ning down the hill. Shale. Hen. IV. 
J heſe that have it attain'd, were in like caſe, The cry went once for thee, | 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. Fairy Queer. And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe yours; If thou would'ſ not entomb thyſelt alive, ; | 
Be now a father, and propoſe a fon. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. And caſe thy reputation in a tent. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cres. 
Dome knew the face, Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus d his tram, 
And all had hear the much lamented caſe. Dryden. Cas'd m ſcales, the crocodile extends. Thomſen, 
Theſe were: the circumſtances under which the Corinthians (2.) Then comes my fit again, I had elſe been perfed; 
then were, and the argument which the apoſtle advances, is in- As broad, and gen'ral, as the ching air, 
tended to reach their particular caſe. Atterbury. To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a caſe (3-) Then they began to caſe their houſes with marble. 
of compaſſion. Pope's Pref. to his Works. Arbuthnet. 


(2.) He faith, that if there can be found ſuch an inequality (4.) We'll make you ſome ſport with the fox ere we caſe him, 
between man and man, as between man and beaſt, or between Shakeſp. All's well that ends wwll, 
ſoul and body, it inveſteth a right of government, which ſeem- To CasE. v. 2. To put caſes; to contrive repreſentations 
eth rather an impoſſible caſe, than an untrue ſentence. Bacon. of facts: a ludicrous uſe. 


Here was the caſe ; an army of Engliſh, walted and tired They fell preſently to reaſoning and cafing upon the matter 


with a long winter's F. engayed an army of a ny wet with him, and laying diſtinctions before him. L' Eftrange. 
ber than themſelves, freſh and in vigour. c / | | 
I can but be a flave where-ever I am; fo that 1 not Wi 1 v. 4. [from caſe an bar den.] To harlen 
taken, tis all a caſe to me. L' Eftranze. - 2 ; 
ge eee vin ena; be dk , be wee of cyt is tne Tie co hr 
to ule them, as the caſe now ſtands, being provided for with the DS So eat ho ib nd ela tow ** 
p oviſion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living. — y , gl ge- 


Your parents did not produce you much into the world, ther = ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white wine vinegur. Lay 
whereby you have fewer ill impreſſions; but they failed, as is * ; > * mn 2 your iron 2 N 
generally the ce, in too much negleSing to cultivate your with it; Wen Wrap me 2am 200Ut e. ay it _ e hearth 


h Faun /r. of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow 
: 1 ) It was well ; for we had rather met with calms and = up the coals to it, tall the whole lump have juſt by blood-red heat, 
trary winds, than any tempeſts ; for our ſick were many, and in C Moxon's Mechanical Exer cet. 
very ill caſe. Bacon, CNS EMATE. . from caſa armata, Ital. ca/amata, Span 

Chalybeate water {ters to be a proper remedy in h hon- a vault formerly made to ſeparate the platforms of the 
driacol caſes. Arbuthnot on Aliments, lower and upper batteries.) 1. [In fortification. ] A kind 


(5.) It hc be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing, to prove and illuſtrate another, let him ſtudy the lawyers 
caſes : lo every defect of the mind may have a ſpec:al receipt. 


of vault or arch of ſtone- work, in that part of the flank 
of a baftiog next the curtin, ſomewhat retired or drawn 
: back towards the capital of the baſtion, ſerving, as a bat- 
(6) Thee: Kell, maſt ignorant cxcntie; 3 _ , Hs. tery, to defend the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the 
juttle a r n * efd. 2 off moat or ditch. Chambers. 2. The well, with its ſeveral 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little — ſubte raneous branches, dug in the paſſage of the baſtion, 
caſe, I'll throw myſelf in the very mouth of you. L*Eftrange. till the miner is heard at work, and air given to the mine. 


Quoth Ralph, I ſhould not, if I were Hari. 

In caſe tor action, now be here. Hudibras, CA'SEMENT. . /. [caſamento, Ital.] A window opening 
For if the fire be faint, or out of caſe, upon hinges. 

He will be copy d in his famiſh'd race. Dryden's Virgil. Why, then may you have a caſement of the great chamber 
The prieſt was pretty well in caſe, window, where we play, open, and the moon may ſhine in at 

And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; the caſement. _. Shakeſh. Midf. Night s Dream. 

Look'd with an eaſy careleſs mien, | ere in this world they do much knowledge read, 

A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen. Sagt. 


. — And are the caſements which admit moſt light. Davics. 
(J.) The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall out contrary to 


(7) 1 a They, waken d with the noiſe, did fly 
his belief or expectation, hath made no provision for this caſe ; From inward room to window eye, 

it, contrary to his confidence, it thould prove in the ifſue that And gently op'ning lid, the caſement, 
there is a God, the man is loſt and undone for ever. Tillotſon. 


tor ever. Look d out, but yet with ſome amazement. Hudibras:. 
(8.) Well do I find each man moſt wiſe in his own Caſe. There is as much difference between the clear repreſentations 
3 ; : Sidney. of the underſtanding then, and the obſcure diſcoveries that it 

It is ſtrange, that the ancient fathers ſhould not appeal to this makes now, as there is between the profpe&t of a caſement and a 
judge, a” all caſes, it being ſo ſhort and expedite a * the key hole. | South, 
ending of controverſies. ilotſon. / . 4 : : 

(10.) The ſeveral changes which the noun undergoes — Ca * join Ar — — on OF. 
Latin and Greek tongues, in the ſeveral numbers, are called — me = 3 
caſes, and are deſigned to expreſs the leveral views or relations CERN. 2 f [caſe F A little er + na 
under which the mind conſiders things with regard to one ano- Red hes Legere, Fr.] 1 bed 
ther; and the variation of the noun for this purpoſe is called de- ns tween the rampart and the houſes of fortite 
clenſion. Clarke's Latin Grammar. tou ns, to ſerve as apartments or lodgings for the ſolc1crs 

(11.) For in caſe it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to of the garriſon, with beds, Harr:. 
ſhew us where we ſhall find it; that we may fay theſe were the Ca'SEWOKM. =. /. [trom caſe and aworm.] A grub that 
orders of the apoſtles. Hooker. makes itſelf a caſe, | 

A ſure retreat to his forces, ia cafe they ſhould have an ill Cacliſes, or caſeworms, are to be found in this nation, in ſeve- 
day, or unlucky chance in the field, Bacon's Hen. VII. ral diſtin counties, and in ſeveral little brooks. Floyer- 


A8 CAS 


CASH. . / [caifſe, Fr. a cheſt] Money; properly ready They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
money; money in the cheſt, or at hand. An empty caſtet, where the jewel, life, | 
wy 1 A thief, bent to unhoard the cab By ſome damn d hand was robb'd, and ta'en away. Slaleſp. 
Of ſome rich burgher. X | Paradiſe Loft. O ignorant 3 man ! what doſt thou bear, 
He is at an end of all his caſh, he hath both his law and his Lock'd up within the caſtet of thy brealt ? 
4zily bread now upon truſt. Arbuthnot's Tobn Bull. What jewels, and what riches haſt thou there? i 
"He ſent the thief, that ftole the caſh, away, What heav'nly treaſure in fo weak a cheſt ? Dawies. 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his way. | Pofe. Mine eye hath. found that fad ſepulchral rock, | 
Ca'sn-KerPEeR. 2. J. [from caſh and (ecp.] A man en- That was the caſket of Heav'n's richeſt ſtore. Milton. 
pal ich the money That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt treaſure 
tr atted _ * FO : i In one dear caſket, and fav'd only that. Otwway. 
Dien . properly raſb-keeper, ws el F TIM This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, | 
Ca'surwwnur. / A tree that beats nuts, not with ſhells, e Pope. 


{ Miller To . V. 8 the noun.] To put in a caſket. 
ut nuns, | , have writ m rs, caſreted my treaſure, and given order 
Casui'er. 2. J [from caſh.) He that has charge of the for our horſes. 4 and - Shateſp. 


money: abier be f . ; bringing CassAUUN ATI. 2. J. An aromatick vegetable, being a ſpe- 
If a ſteward or caſbier be ſuffered to run on, without brir cies of galangal, brought from the Eaſt, a ne d 
him to a reckoning, ſuch a ſottiſh forbearance will teach him to Pandas”, ar” — e W 2 


11 * To Ca'ssaTE. v. a. [caſſer, Fr. caſſare, low Lat.] To va- 
HO * — 1 yn K cate ; to invalidate ; to make void ; to nullify. 


ſhould count when he received it. Locle. This opinion ſuperſedes and caſſates the beſt medium we have. 
Flight of caſbiert, or mobs, he'll never mind; 2 ; : Ray on the Creation. 

And knows no loſſes, while the muſe is kind. Pope. CassA TION. #. . [cafſatio, Latin.] A making null or 

To CaSH1'tr. v. 4. |caffer, Fr. caſſare, Lat.] 1. To diſ- void. Dick. 


card; to diſmiſs from a poſt, or a ſociety, with reproach. Ca'ssavi. } 1. J. A plant. It is cultivated in all the warm 
2. It ſeems, in the quoted paſſages, to ſignify the ſame CassADA. I parts of America, where the root, after be- 
as to annul ; to vacate ; which is ſufficiently agrecable to ing diveſted of its milky juice, 1s ground to flour, and 
the derivation. then made into cakes of bread. Of this there are two 
(1.) Does t not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee? ſorts. The moſt common has purpliſh ſtalks, with the 
And thou by that ſmall hurt haſt caſbier d Caſſio. Shakeſh. veins and leaves of a purpliſh colour; but the ſtalks of 
Seconds in factions many times prove principals; but many the other are green, and the leaves of a lighter green. 
times alſo they prove c and are caſbiered. Bacon. The laſt ſort is not venomous, even when the roots are 


If I had omitted he ſaid, his thoughts and words being freſh and full of juice; which the negroes frequently di 
thus caſbiered in my hands, he had no longer been Lucretius. up, roaſt, and eat, like potatoes, without any ill eifefts 


| 3 Miller 

* _ * 4 Ca'ssaware. See Casst0watRy. | 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be caſbier d, Ca'ss1a. =. J. A ſweet ſpice mentioned by Ms/es, Exodus, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear d. Swift, XXX. 24. as an ingredient in the compoſition of the holy 
(2.) If we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſon, or a mo- oil, which was to be made uſe of in the conſecration of 
ther her daughter, we muſt charge this upon a peculiar anomaly the facred veſſels of the tabernacle. This aromatick is 
and baſeneſs of nature; if the name of nature may be allowed ſaid to be the bark of a tree very like cinamon, and grows 
to that which ſeems to be utter caſbiering of it, and deviation in the Indies without being cultivated. Calmet. 


= and a contradiction to, the common principles of _ All thy garments ſmell of yak aloes, and caffa. Pſ. xlv. 8. 
f i * Ca'ss1a. 3. J. The name of a tree. It hath a cylindrical, 
_ e 3 — m_ long, taper, or flat pod, divided into many cells by tranſ- 
e pets Locke, verſe diaphragms ; in each of which is contained one hard 
Cask. 1. . [caſque, French; cadus, Latin.] 1. A barrel; a ſeed, lodged, for the moſt part, in a clammy black ſub- 
wooden veſſel to ſtop up liquor or proviſions, 2. It has __ 7 gative. The flowers have five jc 
in a kind of plural ſenſe, to ſignify the commodity or nenn. Her. 
2 of _ FRE IS NY ON PONY Ca'ss81Do0nY, or Stickadore. n. J. | floechas, Latin.) The 
(1.) The patient turning himſelf abed, it makes a fluctuating name of a plant. 
kind of noiſe, like the rumbling of water in a caſt. Harvey. Ca's$10wary. 1. /. A large bird of prey in the Eaft 


Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, Indies. 
And drink old fi ing Alban, or Setine,. I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between 
Whoſe title, whoſe age, with mould o'ergrown, the two cafftowaries in St. James's Park. Locke. 
The good old caſt for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. Cassock. 2. . [caſaque, French.] A cloſe garment ; now 


(2.) Great inconveniencies grow by the bad caſt being com- nerally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 
monly ſo ill ſeaſoned and conditioned, as that a great part of the 8 Half dare not ſhake the ſnow from off their cafſicks, le they 


beer is ever loſt and — Raleigh. make themſelves to pieces. Shake; 
Cask. | x. /. (caſque, Fr. casts, Lat.] A helmet; ar- is ſcanty ſalary — him to run deep in debt for apt 
Casque, mour for the head ; a ome: word, gown and caſſoci, and now and then forced him to write ſome 
— Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, per of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten ſhillings, to 
Fall like amazing thunder on the caſque . his neceſſities. Sit. 
Of thy pernicious _— 18 Sbaleſp. Cas sWE ED. . , A common weed, otherwiſe called /ep- 


d e herd”s pouch. 
Sling wei = | a $I 
Th cated nnn Dryden. To CAST. v. a. preter. caſt ; particip. paſſ. cf. [4after, 
Why does he load with darts Daniſh.] This is a word of multifarious and indefinite 
His trembling hands, and cruſh beneath a caſt uſe. 1. To throw with the hand. 2. To throw away, 
His wrinkled brows ? Addiſon. as uſeleſs or noxious, 3. To throw, as from an engine. 
Cai'skeT. mn. J la diminutive of caife, a cheſt, French, cafe, 4. To ſcatter by the hand: as, to caft ſeed. 5. To force 
caſſette.) A fmall box or cheſt tor jewels, or things of by violence. 6. To ſhed. 7. To throw from a high 
particular or. | place. 8. To throw as a net or ſnare. 9. To drop; te 
01. 8 


C A 8 
let fall. 10. To throw dice, or lots. 11. To throw, in 
wreſtling. 12. To throw, as worthleſs or hateful. 13. 


To drive by violence of weather. 
To bring ſuddenly or unexpectedly. 16. To build by 
throwing up earth; to raiſe. 17, To put into or out of 
any certain ſtate, with the notion of deſcent, or depreſ- 
fion : as, the king was caſt from his throne. 18. Lo 
condemn in a criminal trial. 19. To overcome or defeat 
in a law. ſuit. [from cafter, Fr.] 20. To defeat, 21. 
To caſhier. 22. To leave behind in a race. 23. To 
ſhed ; to let fall; to lay afide ; to moult ; to change for 


14. To emit. - 15. 


new. 24. To lay aſide, as fit to be uſed or worn no 
longer. 23. To have abortions; to bring forth before the 
time. 26. To make to prepanderate ; to decide by over- 


balancing; to give overweight. 27. To compute ; to 
reckon; to calculate. 28. To contrive ; to plan out. 
29. To judge; to conſider in order to judgment. 30. To 
fix the parts in a play. 31. To glance; to direct: ap- 
plied to the eye or mind. 32. To found ; to form by 
running in a mould. 33. To melt metal into figures. 

4. To model; to form by rule. 35. To communicate 
by reflection or emanation. 36. To yield, or give up, 
without reſerve or condition. 37, To inflict. 38. To 
caſt afide. To diſmiſs as uſeleſs or inconvenient. 39. To 
caſt away. To ſhipwreck. 40. To caft away. To laviſh ; 
to walte in profuſion ; to turn to no uſe. 41. Te cas 
away. To ruin. 42. To - by. To reject or diſmils, 
with neglect or hate. 43. To caft down, 
depreſs the mind. 44. To caft forth. To emit. 45. To 
caſt forth. To eject. 46. To cat off Todilcard ; to 
put away. 47. To caft off To reject. 48. T9 caſ off. 
To diſburden one's felt of. 49. To caft of. To leave 
behind. 50. To caſ off. [hunting term. ] To let go, or 
ſer free: as, to caſt off the dogs. 51. To caſt out. To re- 
ject; to turn out of doors. 52. To caft out. To vent; 
to ſpeak ; with ſome intimation of negligence or vehe- 
mence. $53. To caſt up. To compute ; to calculate. 
54. To caſt up. To vomit. 55. To caft upon. To refer 
to; to rehgn to. 

(1.) I rather chuſe to endure the wounds of thoſe darts; which 
envy cafleth at novelty, than to go on ſafely and ſleepily in the 
* of ancient miſtakings. EKaleigb. 

hey had compaſſed in his hoſt, and caff darts at the people 


from morning till evening, 1 Macc. vu. $0. 
A Then caf thy ſword away, 
And yield thee to my mercy, or I ſtrike. Dryden and Lee. 
(2.) If thy right hand d thee cut it off, and caſ it from 
thee. Matthew. 
(J.) Slings to caft ſtones. . . Chroz. 
(4.) C the duſt into the brook. Dent. 
( 5.) Caſt them into the red lea. Excdus. 
Caft them into another land. Deut. 
(6.) Nor ſhall your vine caft her fruit. , Malachy. 


(7.) Bear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruction caft him. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(8.) I ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may caft a ſnare 
upon you. 1 Cor. vu. 35. 
(9.) They let down the boat into the ſea, as though they 
would have caft anchor. As, xxvii. 30. 
(10.) And Joſhua caft lots for them in Shiloh. 70/5. xviii. 10. 
(11.) And I think, being too ſtrong for him, though he took 
my legs ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to caſ him. Shakeſp. 


(12.) His carcaſe was caft in the way. Cron. 
His friends contend to embalm his body, his enemies, that 
they may caft it to the dogs. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
(13.) Howbeit we mult be caft upon a certain iſland. As. 

What length of lands, what ocean have you paſs'd, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhore been caff ? Dryden. 
od cafts 


(14.) This fumes off in the calcination of the ſtone, 
a ſulphureous ſmell. Woodwar 4. 


(15.) Content themſelves with that which was the irremedi- 


able error of form?r time, or the neceſſity of the preſent heth 
caft upon them. H, 


Jo dejet; to 


C AS 


(16.) And ſhocting in the carth, caſts up a mount of clay 

X 5 Shenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Thine enemies ſhall caſ a trench about thee. 1 
The king of Aſſyria ſhall not come into this city, nor (hoot A, 
arrow there, nor come before it with ſhield, nor caft a bans 
againſt it. 2 Kings, xix, 32. 


At length Barbaroſſa having caft up his trenches, landed fifty. 


four pieces of artillery for battery. Knolles's Hof 
449 2 forth, and moles will caſt up 105. 
and fleas bite more, againſt rain. Bacon's Nat. Hip. 
(17.) Jeſus had heard that John was caft into priſon. Matr. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horſe are caft into a dead 
ſleep. Hſalm Ixxvi. 6. 


(13.) But oh, that treacherous breaſt ! to whom weak you 


Did truſt our counſels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falſchood found too late, twas he 
That made me caft you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
We take up with the moſt incompetent witneſſes, nay, often 
ſuborn our own ſurmiſes and jealouſies, that we may be ſure to 
caſt the unhappy criminal. Government of the Tongue. 
He could not, m this forlorn caſe, have made uſe of the very 
laſt plea of a caff criminal ; nor ſo much as have cried, Mercy! 
Lord, mercy ! South, 
There then we met; both try'd, and both were caff, 
And this irrevocable ſentence paſt. Dryden 
( 19.) The northern men were agreed, and, in effect, alt. 
other, to caft our London eſcheatour. Camden's Remains. 


Were the caſe referred to any competent j „ they woult 
inevitably be coft. ecay of Pier, 
(20.) No martial project to ſurpriſe, 
Can ever be attempted twice; 


Nor caft deſign ſerve afterwards, 
As gameſters tear their loſing cards. Hudibra:. 
(21.) You are but now ca in his mood, a puniſhment mor 
od 524 than in malice; even fo as one would beat his offence- 
dog, to affright an imperious lion. Shateſ». 
(22.) In ſhort, ſo ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You caft our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dry... 
(. 23.) Our chariot Joſt her wheels, their points our ſpears, 
The bird of conqueſt her chief feather caff. Fairj.'s, 
Of plants ſome are green all winter, others caſt their leaves, 
| Bacon Nat, II,. 
The caſting of the ſkin is, by the ancients, compared to th. 
breaking of the ſecundine, or cawl, but not rightly; for th:: 
were to make every caſting cf the ikin-a new birth: and beiid.:, 
the ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped according to the 
parts, but the (kin is ſhaped according to the parts. The ca- 
tures that c the {kin, are the ſnake, the viper, the graſhopp- 
the lizard, the filkworm, &c. Bacer: 
O fertile head, which ev'ry year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders bear ! 
Which might it never have been caft, 


Each year's growth added to the laſt, 

Theſe lofty branches had ſupply'd 

The earth's bold ſons igious pride. Malle 
The waving harvett bends beneath his blaſt, 

The foreſt th the groves their honours caft. Dry 


From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 
That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as I am, yet may 1 have the grace 2 
To make you father of a s race: 
And noble then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloath'd, to caft the rags of ſin. Dryden. 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting ſeaſon, havin; 
caft great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reducer: t. 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. All. li in. 
(24-) So oy caft poets write; there's no pretenſion 
To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. Dryden. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caft clothes to b. 
worn by valets, has a very ill effe& upon little minds. Addij0.- 
(25-) Thy ews and thy ſhe-goats have not caft their young 
| 2 
(26.) Which being inclined, not conſtrained, contain within 


themſelves the cating act, and a power to command the con- 


cluſion. Brown's Jug. £7: 
How much intereſt caſ the balance in caſes dubious. A. 
Life and death are equal in themſelves, 
That which could caft the balance, is thy falſliood. DHA. 
Not many years go, it ſo happened, that a cobler had i: 


CAS 
eating vote for the life of a criminal, which he very graciopſly 
2 the merciful ſide. Adliſon . Italy 
Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays n 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale, 
In this fad ſtate, your doubtful choĩce ; 
Would never have the caſting voice. Prior. 


(27.) Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, pocts, cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caff, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakeſp. 
Here is now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and plow-irons,—— 


Let it be caff and paid. Shakeſþ. 
You ca th event of war, my noble lord, | 
And fumm'd th' account of chance, before you ſaid, 

Let us make head. Shakeſp. 


The beſt way to repreſent to life the manifold uſe of friend - 


ſhip, is to caff and ſee how many things there are, which a man 

cannot do himſelt. Bacon's Eſſays. 
I have lately been cafting in my thoughts the ſeveral unhappi- 

neſſes of life, and comparing the infelicities of old age to ch 


of infanc Addiſon. 


| pou. The cloiſter facing the South, is covered with vines, 
an 


would have. been proper for an orange-houſe ; and had, I 
doubt not, been caft for that purpoſe, if this piece of gardening 
had been then in as much vogue as it is now. Temple, 

(29.) If thou couldſt, doctor, caft, 

The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would ud thee, Shakeſp. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquilite 

To caft the faſhion of uncertain evils. Milton. 
(30.) Our parts in the other world will be new caft, and 
mankind will be there ranged in different tations of ſuperiority. 


Addiſon. 
(31.) A loſel wandering by the way, 
One that to bounty never caft his mind; 

Ne thought of heav'n ever did aſſay, : 

His baſer breaſt. Spenſer. 

Zelmanes's n with croſſed arms, and 

ſometimes caſ up eyes, ſhe thought to have an excellent grace. 

| Sidney. 

As he paſt along, 4 

How earneſtly he caft his eyes upon me Shakeſþ. 


Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſ about 

Thy — eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother ſingle out. 
Dryden s Virgil. 
Far eaſtward ca thine eye, from whence the ſun, | 
And orient ſcience, at a birth begun. Pope's Dunciad. 
He then led me to the rack, and, placing me on the top of it, 
Caft thy eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. 
Addiſon. 
(32.) When any ſuch curious work of ſilver is to be — 
requires that the impreſſion of hairs, or very ſlender lines, be 
taken off by the metal, it is not enough that the ſilver be barely 


melted, but it muſt be kept a conſiderable while in a ſtrong fuſion. . 


Boyle. 
How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance cat, 4 
Inſtruct the artiſt. | Waller. 
The father's grief reſtrain'd his art ; 
He twice eſſay d to caſ his fon in gold, 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming mould. Dryd. 
(33-) Von' croud, he might reflect, yon” joyful erpud 
With reſtleſs rage would puff my ſtatue down, | | 
And caft the brafs anew to his renoõẽ m. Prior. 
This was but as a 'refiner's fire, to purge out the droſs, and 
then caſ the maſs again into a new mould. 
(34.) We may take a quarter of a mile for the common mea- 
ſure of the depth of the ſea, if it were caft into a channel of an 
equal depth every where. Burnett Theory of the Earth. 
Under this influence, derived from mathematical ſtudies, ſome 
have been, tempted to ct all their logical; their metaphyſical, 
and their theological, and moral learning into this method. 
"I apo | Matti Legick. 
(35.) So bright a ſplendour, fo divine a grace, 
The glotious Daphnis cafts on his illuſtrious race. Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light caft over the ſame ſcrip- 
nes, and-ſee reaſon to alter our ſentiments even in ſome points 
of moment. Watts on the Mind. 
oe 36: The reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid ground 


cat ourſelves upon 


ole ' 


Barnet Theory. 


latisfaction, but in making God our friend, and in carry ing 


CAS 


a conſcience ſo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence, to 
(37:) The world is apt to c t blame on thoſe who have 


an indifferency for opinions, eſpecially in religion. Locke. 
(33.) ———— have bought . 
Golden opinion from all ſort ot e, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caft a/ide fo ſoon. | Shale. 


(39.) Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting with 
ſtorm, it thruſt John Thomas upon the iſlands to the South, 
where he was caft away. - Raleigh's Eſſays. 

His father Philip had, by like miſhap, been like to have been 
caft- away upon the coult of England. | 

Knolles's Hiftery of the Turks. 
With pity mov'd, for others caſ away 


On rocks of hope and fears. Roſcommon. 
But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, | 
: And caft our hopes away ; 
Whilſt you, regardleſs of our woe 
Sit careleſs at a play,  * | Derſet. 


(40.) They that want means to nouriſh children, will abſtain 
from marriage; or, which is all one, they caſt anuay their bodies 
upon rich old women. Raleigh Effays. 

France, haſt thou yet more blood to caff away ? 
84 ſhall the current of our right run on? Shakeſp. 
e might he filent, and not caſt away 
His ſentences in vain. | 
O Marcia, O my ſiſter, ſtil] there's hope ! 
Our father will not caft away a life, | 
So needful to us all, and to his country. Addiſon's Cato, 


(41.) It is no impoſſible thing for ftates, by an overſight in 
ſome one act or treaty between them and their potent oppoſites, 
utterly to caſt away themſclves for ever. coker, 

(42.) — Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona's ancient citizens 

Caft by their grave beſceming ornaments. Shakeſp. 

When men, preſuming themſelves to be the only maſters of 
right reaſon, caſ by the votes and opinions of the reſt of man- 


Pen. Johnſon. 


kind, as not worthy of reckoning. Locke. 
(43.) ——— We're not the firſt, 
Who with beft meaning, have incurr'd the worſt ; 
For thee, oppreſſed king, I am caft down; 
Myſelf * elſe outfrown falſe tortune's' frown. Shakeſp. 


The beſt oy will be to let him fee you are much caft down, 


and afflicted, for the ill opinion he entertains of you. Addiſon. 
(44.) He ſhall grow as the lily, and caft fcrth his roots as Lc- 
banon. Dot $5. 5 Hoſea. 
' (45.) I caft forth all the houſehold Ruff. Ne hem. 
They caft me forth into the fea. Jonah. 
(46.) The prince will, in the perfectneſs of time, 
Caſt of his — Shabe ſh. 
Caſt me not off in the time of old age. Pſalms. 


He led me on to mightieſt deeds, - If 
But now hath caſ me of, as never known. Miita v. 
How! not! call him fatker ? I ſee pteferment alters a man 
ftrangely ; this may ſerve me for an uſe of inttruttion, to ca- 


of my tather, when I am great. Dry.4cr. 
— l long to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bead hes ſtubborn vii tue to my paſſion: 
When I have gone thus far, I'd ca her oF. Alison. 


(47. ) It is not ta be imagiped, that a 


ole ſociety of men 
ſnould publickly and oy 


profeſſedly diſown, and cat of 3 rule, 


which they could not but be infallibly certain was à law. Lecke, 
( (48.) All conſpired in one to caft of their fubjection to the 


crown of 'England. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

This maketh 'them, through an unweariable defire of receiy- 
ing inſtruction, to ca off the care of thoſe very affairs, which 
do moſt concern their eftate. Hater, Prefacc. 


The true reaſon why any man is an atheiſt, is becauſe he! 


a wicked man; religion would curb him in his luſts; aud 
therefore he cafts it of, and puts all the ſcorn upon it he can. 
| Tillotſan. 
Company, in any action, gives credit and countenance to the 
agent; and ſo much as the ſinner gets of this, io much he cafs 
off of ſhame. 5 South. 
We ſee they never fail to exert themſelves, and to caſ of the 
oppreſſion, when they feel the weight of it. 6 Ai en. 


(49.) Away he ſcours croſs the fields, cafs of the dogs, and 
gains a _ but, preiling through a thicket, the buſhes held 
RX x 2 


E & .S ; | 
him by the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him 


L'Eftr anze. 

(51.) Thy brat hath been caſ out, like to itſelf, no facher 

owning it. / Shakeſp. 
(52.) Why doſt thou caft out ſuch ungenerous terms 


Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the world? Addiſon. 
(53.) Some writers, in caſtin the goods moſt de ſirable in 
life, have given them this ran th, beauty, and riches. 
Temple. 


A man who deſigns to build, is very exact, as he ſuppoles, in 


caſting up the coſt beforchand ; but, generally ſpeaking, he is 

miſtaken in his account. * 
( 54.) Thou, beaſtly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok 't thyſelf to caſ him up ? Shahkeſþ. 


Their villainy goes againit my weak ftomach, and therefore I 


muſt caſ it up. Shakeſp. 
O, that in time Rome did not caff 
Her errours p, this fortune to prevent Ben. Johnſon. 
— Thy fooliſh errour find ; 
Caft np the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryden. 


(55.) If things were call upon this iſſue, that God ſhould 
never prevent ſin, till man deſerved it, the beſt would fin and fin 
for ever. South. 
To Cas r. v. 2. 1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 2. 
To admit of a form, by caſting or melting. 3. To warp; 
to grow out of form. 4. To caſt about. To contrive ; to 
look for means. 


(1.) Then cloſely as he might, he caſf to leave 


The court, not aſking any pats or leave. C enſer. 
From that day forth, I caft in careful mind, 
To ſeek her out with labour and long time. Spenſer. 


We have three that bend themſelves, looking into the experi- 
ments of their fellows, and caſt about how to draw out of them 
things of uſe and practice for man's life and knowledge. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 
But firſt he cafts to change his proper ſhape ; 


Which elſe might work him danger or delay. Milton. 
As a fox, with hot purſuit 

Chas'd through a warren, caft about 

To fave his credit. Hudibras. 


All events, called caſual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically produced according to determinate figures, tex- 
rures, and motions of thoſe bodies, which are not conſcious of 
their own operations, nor contrive and caff about how to bring 
tuch events to paſs. B . 

This way and that I caſ to ſave my friends, 
Till one reſolve my varying counſel ends. Pope. 
2.) It comes at the firſt fuſion into a maſs that is immediatel 
malleable, and will not run thin, ſo as to ca and mould, — 
mixed with poorer ore, or cinders. Woodward on Foſſils. 

(3.) Stuff is faid to caff or when, by its own drought, 


or moiſture of the air, or other accident, it alters its flatneſs and 


ſtraightne ſs. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſer. 


(4-) Inanimate bodies are not conſcious of their own operati- 


ons, nor contrive and caſ about to bring ſuch events to paſs. 


| Bentley's Sermons. 
Casr. 3. J [from the verb.) 1. The act of caſting or 
throwing ; a throw, 2. The thing thrown. 3. State of 


any thing caſt or thrown. - 4. Manner of throwing. 5. 
The ſpace through which any thing is thrown. 6. A 
ſtroke; a touch. 7. Motion of the eye; direction of the 
eye. 9. He that ſquints is ſaid popularly to have a ca/? 
with his eye. 9. The throw of dice. 10. Venture from 
throwing dice ; chance from the fall of dice. 11. A 
mould; a form. 12. A ſhade ; or tendency to any co- 
lour. 1 Hh Exteriour appearance. 14. Manner ; air; mien. 
15. A 


ight ; a number of hawks diſmiſſed from the fiſt. | 


16. [Cafta, Spaniſh,] A breed; a race; a ſpecies. 
8 when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds throw _ © 
The bar by turns, and none the reſt outgo 1 
So far, but that the reſt are meaſuring cafts, | 
Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. Waller 
(2.) Yet all theſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caft of dreadful duſt will ſoon allay. Dryden Firg. 
(3-) In his own inftance of caſting ambs-ace, though it par- 
take more of contingency than of freedom; ſuppoſing the poſi- 


ther the army ſhould march this way or that way ? 


C AS 

ture of the party's hand, who did throw the dice; ſu 
figure of the table, and of the dice themſelves \ ary = 
meaſure of force applied, and ſuppoſing all other things * 
did concur to the production of that caff, to be the very lat 
they were, there is no doubt bur, in this caſe, the caft is neceſſ,. 
b Brambhall's Anſwer to Hobs," 
Plato compares life to a game at tables ; there what caſt we 
ſhall have is not in our power, but to manage it well, that . 


Norrj 
(4.) Some harrow their ground over, and ſow wheat or "hag 
it with a broad caſt; ſome only with a ſingle caſt, and ſome with 
a double. Mor timer 
an (5-) And he was withdrawn from them about a ftone's caſt, 
kneeled down and prayed. q 
(5.) We have them all with one voice for giving him a caſt of 
their court prophecy. South 
Another caſt of their politicks, was that of endeavouring t 
impeach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent ſervice of 
1 * 1 Th Sift, 
This was a caſt of Wood's politicks ; for his information waz 
wholly falſe and groundleſs. Swift, 
( 7.) Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or caſt of the 
2 ide; for pity is cud af in another's behalf; the caſt of 
eye is a geſture of averſion, or lothneſs, to behold the object 
of ity. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
man ſhall be ſure to have a caſt of their eye to warn him 
before they give him a caſt of their nature to betray him. Scut+, 
If any man defires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let him 

turn the firſt caſt of his eyes on what we have faid of fire. 


Digby on the Sul. 
There held in holy Rill, 
. thyſelf to marble, till, 
With a fad leaden downward caſt, 
Thou fix them on the earth as faſt. Milton, 
They are the beſt epitomes in the world, and let you fee, with 


one caſt of an eye, the ſubſtance of above an hundred pages. 
- Addiſon on Ancient Medal. 
( 9.) Were it , : 


To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 

All at one caſt ; to ſet ſo rich a main 

On the nice hazard of ſome doubtful hour ? Shale. 

(10.) When you have brought them to the very laſt «4/7, 
they will offer to come to you, and ſubmit themſelves. 

Sj enſer on Ireland. 

With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 
Than venture all his fortune at a caſt, 
And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt. Dryden. 
Will you turn recreant at the laſt caſt ? Dryden. 
In the laſt war, has it not ſometimes been an even caſt, whe- 
South. 


(11.) The whole would have been an heroick poem, but i 
another caſt and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
fore. | Prior. 

_ (1n2.). A flaky maſs, , With a caſt of green, in which the 
talcky matter — — the 2 part of * maſs. Nod bar. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the ſerum ought to be without any 
greeniſh caſt. Arb thnot on Alunents © 

(13. The native hue of reſolution 

Is ficklied o'er with the pale caſt of thought. Shakef" 

New names, new dreſſings, and the modern caſt, 

Some ſcenes, ſome perſons. alter d, and outfac'd 

The world. Sir J. Denbax. 

(14. ) Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glitter ing expreſſi- 
ons, and ſoniething of a neat caſt of verſe, are properly the 
dreſs, Fen or looſe ornaments of poetry. Pope's Letters. 

Neglect not the little es and turns on the words, nor ſome- 
times the very caſt of the periods ; neither omit or confound any 
rites or cuſtoms of antiquity. | Po, e On Homer. 
. 6 85 A caft of merlins there was beſides, which, flying of 
a gallant height, would beat the birds that roſe, down unto the 
| buſhes, as Sidrey. 


ons will do wild fowl over a river. 


" Ca'sraner. 1. /. ſcaſt anera, Spaniſh.] A ſmall ſhell of 


r or hard wood, which dancers rattle in their 
s, 
IF: there had been words enow between them, to bave expreſ- 


CAS 


provocation, had together by the ears like a pair 
7 caſtanets. 11 oY Congreve's Way of the Worl1. 
Casrawar. 2. (from caſt and away.) A perſon loſt, or 
abandoned, by Providence ; any thing thrown away. 
Neither given any leave to ſearch in particular who are the 
heirs of the kingdom of God, who caſtaways. Hooker. 
Left that by any means, when [I have preached to others, I 
mylelf ſhould be a c 1 of 1 Cor. 
Ci'sTAaWaAY. adj, [from the ſubſtantive.) Uleleſs ; of no 
lue. 
wwe only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaſſal and flave of 
death, or only remember, at our caſtaway leiſure, the impri- 
ſoned immortal foul. | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Ca'sreD., The participle preterite of caft, but improperly, 
and found perhaps only in the following paſſage. 
When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, though defun& and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caſted ſlough and freſh legerity. Shakeſþ. 
Ca'sTELLAIN. .. [caftellano, Span.] The captain, go- 
vernour, or conftable of a caſtle. 
Ca's TELLANY. #. / [from caſtle.) The lordſhip belong- 
ing to a caſtle; the extent of its land and juriſdiction. 


Ca'sToR. 2. / [caftor, Lat.] 


CASTO'REUM. n. /. [from caftor. 


C AS 


a reſolution of crabs eyes, or a ſecond diſtillation of urine, as 
Helmont hath commended. Brown's Vuls, Err, 


Ca'sror, CHE5TER, are derived from the Sax. cearten, 


a city, town, or cattle ; and that from the Latin caſrum; 
the Saxons chufing to fix in ſuch places of ſtrength and 
figure, as the Romans had before built or fortified, 
Gib/on's Camden. 
t. A beaver. See Beaver. 
2. A fine hat made of the furr of a beaver 


(1.) Like hunted caficrs conſcious of their ſtore 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaſt they bring, Dryden. 


CASTOR and POLLUX. In meteorology.) A firy me- 


teor, which appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the 
ſhip, in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. 
When one is ſeen alone,- it is called Helena, which 
portends the ſevereſt part of the ſtorm to be yet behind; 
two are denominated Caſtor and Pollux, and ſometimes 
Tyndarides, which portend a ceſſation of the florm. 

Chambers. 
In pharmacy.] A li- 
quid matter incloſed in bags or purſes, near the anus of the 
caſtor, falſely taken for his teſticles. Chambers. 


Phillips. CaSTRaMEeTaA'TiION. 2 [from caftrameter, Latin.] The 


Ca'srELLATED. adj. [from caſtle.] Incloſed within a build- 
aftellated. 


ing, as a fountain or ciſtern c 
1. A thrower; he that 


Ca'sTER, 2. % [from To cafe.) 
calls. 2. A calculator; a man that calculates fortunes. 
(1.) If, with this throw, the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 


Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. Pote. 


2.) Did any of them ſet up for a cafter of fortunate figures, Cas TEAIL. | 
(2.) y p for a caſ 8 1. J A kind of hawk. 
caſtigo, Lat.) To chaſtiſe; to Ca:TRE'NSIAN. adj. [caſtrenſis, Latin.] Belonging to a 


what might he not get by his predictions? 
To CA'STIGATE. v. 4. [ 
chaſten ; to correct; to puniſh. 
If thou didſt put this four cold habit on, 
To caftigate thy pride, twere well. " Shakeſþ. 
CasTIGA'TION. #. „ [from To caftigate.) 1. Penance; 
diſcipline. 2. Puniſhment ; correction. 3. Emendation ; 
repreſſive remedy. - | 
(1.) This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty ; faſting and prayer, 
With caſtigation, exerciſe devout. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Their caſtigations were accompanied with encourage - 
ments ; which care was taken, to keep me from looking upon as 
mere compliments. Boyle. 
(3-) The ancients had theſe conjectures touching theſe floods 
and conflagrations, ſo as to frame them into an hypotheſis for 
the caſtigation of the exceſſes of generation. Hale. 
Ca'sT1GaTORY. adj. [from caftigate.] Punitive, in order 
to Longer | 8 
ere were other ends of ties inflicted, either probatory, 
caſtig atory, or A 8 Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
Ca'sTING-NET. 3. /. [from caſting and ner.] A net to be 
thrown into the water; not placed and left. 
Caſting-nets did rivers bottoms ſweep. Virgil. 
CASTLE. 3. . [caftellum, Lat.] 1. A ſtrong houſe, forti- 
hed againſt aſlaults. 2. Cas T LES in the air. ¶cbateauæ 
Espagne, Fr.) Projects without reality. 
(1.) The cafile of Macduff, I will ſurpriſe. Shakeſp. 

(2.) Theſe were but like caſtles in the air, and in men's fan- 

cies, vainly imagined. 
Cas r 80AP. 3. I ſuppoſe corrupted from Caftile 
ſoap.) A kind of ſoap. 
I have a letter from a ſoap-boiler, defiring me to write upon 
the preſent duties on Caſtle ſoap. Addijon. 
CasTLED. adj. | from 91 Furniſhed with caſtles. 
The horſes neighing by the wind is blown, 

And caſtled elephants o'erlook the town. Dryden. 
ASTLEW.ARD. 2. from caftle and ward.) An impoſi- 
tion laid upon ſuch of the king's ſubjects, as dwell within 
a certain compaſs of any caſtle, toward the maintenance 
of luch as watch and ward the caſtle. Corvel, 

CasTLING. n. . [from caft.} An abortive. 


We ſhould rather rely upon the urine of a caſtling's bladder, 


Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 


Ca'svaLlNness. 2. / [from ca/ual.] 
Ca'sVvaLTY. 2. /- [from ca/ual. | 


art or practice of encamping. 


Dic. To CA'STRATE. v. a. {caftro, Lat.] 1. To geld. 2. To 


take away the obſcene parts of a writing. 


CasT« a'TION. 2. / [from caftrate.] The act of gelding. 


The largeſt needle ſhould be uſed, in taking up the ſpermatick 
veſſels in caſtration. Sharp Surgery. 


camp. Did. 
ASUAL. adj. [cafuel, Fr. from caſus, Lat.] Acciden- 
tal; ariſing from chance; depending upon chance; not 
certain. 
The revenue of Ireland, both certain and caſual, did not riſe 
unto ten thouſand pounds. Davies on Ireland. 
That which ſeemeth moſt caſual and ſubject to fortune, is yet 
diſpoſed by the ordinauce of God. Ralergh's Hiftory. 
—— Whether found, where caſual fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 
The commiſſioners entertained themſelves by the fire-fide, in 
general and caſual diſcourſes. Clarendon. 
Moſt of our rarities have been found out by caſual emergen- 
cy, and have been the works of time and chance, rather than of 
philoſophy. Glanville. 
The expences of ſome of them always exceed their certain an- 
nual income; but ſeldom their caſual ſupplies. I call them ca- 
ſual, in compliance with the common form. Atterbury. 


Ca'sVALLY. adv. [from caſual.) Accidentally ; withour 


deſign, or ſet purpoſe. 
o, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel, that too caſually 

Hath left mine arm. Shakeſp. 

Wool new ſhorn, laid caſually upon a veſſel of verjuice, had 
drunk up the verjuice, though the veſſel was without * flaw. 

acon. 

I ſhould have acquainted my judge with one advantage, and 
which I naw caſually remember. Dryden. 
Accidentalneſs. | 
1. Accident ; a thing 
happening by chance, not deſign. 2. Chance that pro- 
duces unnatural death. 

(1.) With more patience men endure the loſſes that befall 
them by mere caſualty, than the damages which they ſuſtain by 
injuſtice. Raleigh's Eſfſa vs. 

That Octavius Cæſar ſhould ſhift his camp that night that it 
happened to be took by the enemy, was a mere caſualty ; yet it 
preſerved a perſon, who lived to eſtabliſh a total alteration of 
government in the imperial city of the world. South, 

(2.) Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Ev'n in the ſorce and road of caſualty. 


SHA. 


6 


t is cbierred in particular nations, that, within the ſpace of 
two or three hundted years, notwithſtanding all caſualties, the 
number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory. 

We find one caſualty in our bills, of which, though there 
daily talk, there is little etfect. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Ca'svisr. / ([caſuiſte, Fr. from caſus, Latin.] One that 
ſtudics and ſettles caſes of conſcience. 

The judgment of any caſuiſt, or learned divine, concerning 
the fate of a man's foul, is not ſufficient to give him confidence. 

South. 

You can ſcarce ſee a bench of porters without two or three ca- 


ſuils mit, that will ſettle you the rights of princes, Adliſen. 
Who ihall decide, when doctors diſagree, 
And foundett caſiiſis doubt, like you and me? Pope. 


Ca:utsTICAL, adj. [from caſuiſt.] Relating to caſes of 
conſcience; containing the doctrine relating to caſes. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, _ unſtable 
fouls with, I know not ; but ſurely the practical, caſuiſtical, 
that is, tlie principal, vital part of their religion ſavours very 
little of ſpirituality. South, 

Ca'svisTRY. 2. from ca/uit.] The ſcience of a caſuiſt ; 
the doctrine of caſes of conſcience. 

This conceſſion would not paſs for good caſuiſtry in theſe ages. 

Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 
Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and caſurftry in lawn. 

CAT. ». / {tatz, Heut. chat, Fr.] A domeſtick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturaliſts the loweſt 
o:der of the leonine ſpecies, 

—— Twas you incens'd the rabble: 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thoſe myſteries, which Heav'n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

A cat, as the beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye ſmall 
and long, being covered over with a green ſkin, and dilates it at 
pleaſure. Peacham on Drawing. 

Car. =. /. A ſort of ſhip. 

Car in the par. |imagined by ſome to be rightly written 
Cotipan, as coming from Catipania. An unknown cor- 
reipondent imagines, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from Cate in the pan. 

T here is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning of 
the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man ſays to 
another, he lays it as if another had ſaid it to him. Bacon. 

Car o' nine tails, A whip with nine laſhes, uſed for the 
puniſhment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful cat o nine tails to the ſtage, 

Tunis once be juſt, and in our cauſe engage. 

Prologue to Vaubrugh's Falſe Friend. 

CAT ACHRE'SIS. . /. [xalexenow, abuſe.) It is, in rheto- 
rick, the abuſe of a trope, when the words are too far 
wreſted from their native fignification, or when one word 
is abuſively put for another, for want of the proper word; 
as, a voice beautiful to the ear. Smith's Rhetorich. 

CaracuRE's TICAL. adj. from catachreſis.] Contrary io 

roper ule ; forced; tar fetched. 

A catachreftical and far derived fimilitude it holds with men, 
that is, in a bifurcativn. Brown's Vu. Err. 

Caraclxsu. 2. / [xalaxxop®-.] A deluge; an inunda- 
tion; uſcd generally for the univerſal deluge. 

The opinion that held theſe catacly/ms and empyroſes univer- 
fal, was ſuch, as held, that it put a total conſummation unto 
things in this lower world. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Ca'racomss. 2. /. [from ata and *uf2®-, a hollow or 
cavity.] Subrerraneous cavities for the burial of the 
dead; of which there are a great number about three 
miles from Rome, ſuppoſed to be the caves and cells 
where the primitive chriſtians hid and aſſembled them- 
ſelves, and where they interred the martyrs, which are 
accordingly viſited with devotion. But, anciently, the 


Ca'TALOGUE. . . [ala 


Ca'TaPHRACT. n, /. [cataphradta, Lat. 


Ca'Taracr. [In medicine. 


C A T 


On the fide of Naples, are the catacombs;, which 
been full of ſtench, if the dead bodies that lay in . have 


were left 
to rot in open ditches. Addiſon 
CaTacua'TICK. adj. [x4layua, a frafture.] That Which 


has the quality of conlolidating the parts, 
I put on a catagmatict emplaſter, and, by the uſe of a laced 

glove, ſcattered the pituitous ſwelling, and ſtrengthened it. 
W: iſeman Surgery. 


CaraLle'es1s. z. /. L. A lighter ipe sies of the 
apoplexy, or epilepſy. 


There is a diſcaſe called a catalehis, wherein the patient is 
ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or motion, and remains in the 
ſame poſture in which the diſeaſe ſeizeth him. Arbuthnc:. 
.] An enumeration of parti. 
eulars ; a liſt; a regiſter of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 

Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, ate cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of proſperous ſacrilegious perſons, and I be- 
lieve they will be ſooner than the alphabet, South, 

In the library of manuſcripts belonging to St. Laurence, of 
which there is a printed catalogue ; I looked into the Virgil which 


diſputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican, Addiſon, 
The bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 
With all the ſailors catalogue of ſtars. Addiſen's Ovid. 


Pote's Dunciad. Catamo'unTAIN. . . [from cat and mountain.) A herce 


animal, reſembling a cat. 
The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe fide were {cer 
the glaring catamountain, and the quill-darting porcupine. 
Arbuthnot and Poe Mart. S$criblery:, 
A horſeman in 
complete armour. 
On each ſide went armed guards, 
Both horſe and foot before him and behind, 
Archers and lingers, catafhradts and ſpears. 


Milt. Agonilt 


CA'TAPLASM. . J. [xalaw\acua.] A poultice ; a ſoſt ar. 


moiſt application. 
I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, no cataplaſim ſo rare, 

Collected from all fimples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can fave. Shakeſp. Hamel. 

Warm cataplaſms dilcuſs, but ſcalding hot may confirm the 
tumour, Arbuthnot on Aliment:. 


Ca'TAPULT. 7. /. [catapulta, Lat.] An engine uſed anci- 


ently to throw ſtones, 


The balifta violently ſhot great ſtones and quarrels, as alſo 
the catapults. Camden's Remain, 


CA'TARACT, 2. J [zalagaxhn.] A fall of water from on high; 


a ſhoot of water ; a caſcade. 
Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow 
You cataracts and hurricanes, ſpout, 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples. 
— What if all 
Her ſtores were open'd, and this firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her cataracts of fire? 
Impendent horrours Milton's Par. L 
No ſooner he, with them of man and beaſt 
Select tor life, ſhall in the ark be lodg'd, 
And ſhelter d round; but all the catarads 
Ot heav'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour ; 
Rain, day and night. Milton's Par. I 
Torrents and loud impetuous cataradts, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion'd tracts, 
Run down the lofty mountain's channel'd ſides, | 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore 
A ſuffuſion of the eye, When 
little clouds, motes, and flies, ſeem to float about in de 


Shake} 


air; when confirmed, the pupil of the eye is either 


wholly, or in part, covered, and ſhut up with a little 
thin ſkin, fo that the light has no admittance. Quin 
Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewiſe much act! 
mony ; for it cleanleth the eyes: it is good alſo for cataracti. 
Bacon Not. l. 


word catacamb was only underſtood of the tombs of St. CATA'RRH. ». / Clas gie, defluo.] A defluxion of a fbr 


Peter and St. Paul. Chambers, 


ſerum from the glands: about the head and throat, 3 


E 


rally occaſioned by a diminution of inſenſible perſpiration, 
or cold, wherein what ſhould paſs by the ſkin, ouzes out 
upon thoſe glands, and occaſions irritations. The cauſes 
are, whatſoever occaſians too great a quantity of ſerum ; 
whatſoever hinders the diſcharge by urine, and the pores 


he ſkin. uincy. 
A All few rous kinds, WP 
Paradiſe Loft. 


Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs. 
Neither was the body then ſubject to die by piecemeal, and 
languiſn under coughs, catarrhs, or conſumptions. South. 
CaTa'RRHAL., c adj. from catarrh.) Relating to a ca- 
CaTAaRRHOUS. tarrh ; proceeding from a catarrh. 
The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. Fhyer. 
Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrhous, leuco- 
legmatick conſtitution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Cara's TROPHE, ./ [xx'argty.] 1, The change or revo- 
lution, which produces the concluſion or final event of a 
dramatick piece. 2. A final event; a concluſion generally 
unhappy. 
( Pat le comes like the cataſtrophe of the old 8 
Shakeſp. 
That philoſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe cataſtro hes - 
unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. Dennis. 
(2.) Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt horrible and 
ntous cataſtrot he that nature ever yet ſaw ; an elegant and 
abitable earth quite ſhattered. Wodward's Nat. Hiſt. 


Ca'rcal. n./. [from cat and call.] A ſqueaking inſtru- 
ment, uſed in the playhouſe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a patſion for a noto- 

rious rake that headed a party of catcals. Stectator. 
——————- Three catcals be the bribe 

Of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the monkey tribe. 


To CATCH. v. 4. preter. I catched, or caught ; I have 
catched or caught. [ketſen, Dutch.] 1. To lay hold on 
with the band; intimating the ſuddenneſs of the action. 
2. To ſtop any thing flying; to receive any thing in the 
paſſage. 3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit. , 4. To ſtop 
any thing falling. 5. To enſnare; to intangle in a ſnare ; 
to take or hold in a trap. 6. To receive ſuddenly. 7. 
To faiten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. 8. To ſeize unexpect- 
edly. 9. To ſeize eagerly. 10. To pleaſe ; to ſeize the 
affections; to charm. 11. To receive any contagion or 
diſeaſe. 12. Tocatch at. To endeavour ſuddenly to lay 
hold on. | 

(1.) And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him by his 
beard, and ſmote him, and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 
(2.) Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 
To Tuſculum or Algido repair. Addiſon on Italy. 
(3.) I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he 
caught it, he let it go again; and after it again; and over 
and over he comes, and up again ; and caught it again. 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(4.) A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up eggs, and 
catching them again. Spefator. 
(J.) And they ſent unto him certain of the Phariſees and of 
the Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mar. xii. 13. 
Theſe artificial methods of reaſoning are more adapted to 


catch and entangle the mind, than to inſtrukt and inform the 
underſtanding. Locke. 


(6.) The curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 


Pope. 


At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 
But Ropp'd for fear, thus violently driv'n, 
The ſparks ſhould catch his axletree of heav'n. Dryden. 


(7.) The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, 
and his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. xvili. 19. 
Would they, like Benhadad's embaſſadours, catch hold of 
every amicable expreſſion ? Decay of Piety. 
(8.) To catch ſomething out of his mouth, that they might 
accuſe him. Luke, xi. 54. 
(9.) They have caught up every thing greedily, with that 
buſy minute curioſity, and unſatisfactory inquiſitiveneſs, which 
Seneca calls the diſer- ſe of the Greeks. Pope. 
—— I e perus'd her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 


CaTcn. . / [from the verb.] 


CA TCE. / [from catch. ] 


& A -T 


(10.) For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpradtis' to perſunde, 
And wanting the ſoothing arts that caich the fair, 
But, caught inyielf, lic ſtruggling in the ſnare. 
(11.) f cannot name the diſcaſe, and it is cat 
Of you that yet are wells Shateſp. Winter 's Tale. 
Thoſe meaſles, 
Which we diſclain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. Shaheſ . Coricla us. 
In ſooth I know not why I am ſo (ad : 
It wearies me; you ſay it wearies you 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
I] am to learn. Shateſ). Mer. of Fen. 
The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their necks and arms 
to the open air, which the men could not do, without catching 
cold, for want of being accuſtomed to it. A4t;ſon's Guardian. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. 
(12.) Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ftrurapets, and ſcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of rune. Shakeſj'. Ant. and Cleof.. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of ſubverting the ſtate. 
Addiſon's State of the War. 


D/ y.len. 


Pre. 


To CaTcn. v. n, 1. To be contagious; to ſpread infection, 


or miſchief, 
catches. 
(1.) Tis time to give them phyũck, their diſeaſes 
Are grown lo catching. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Sickneſs is catching ; oh, were favour lo ! 
Your's would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shale. 
Conſidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 


2. To lay hold ſuddenly : as, the hook 


may be enumerated with the worlt of epidemicks. Harwey. 
The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks ? Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) When the yellow hair in flame ſhould tall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 


1. Seizure ; the att of 
ſeizing any thing that flies, or hides. 2. Watch ; the 
poſture of ſeizing. 3. An advantage taken ; hold laid on, 
as in haſte. 4. The act of taking quickly from another. 
5. A ſong ſung in ſucccllion, where one catches it from 
another. 6. The thing caught; profit; advantage. 7. 
A ſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. 8. A taint; a 
flight contagion. 9. Any thing that catches and holde, 
as a hook. 


10. A ſmall ſwift tailing ſhip : often written 
ketch. 


(1.) - Taught by his open eye, 
His eye, that ev'n did mark her trodden grals, 
That the would fain the catch of Strephen fly. Sidney. 
(2.) Both of them lay upon the catch for a great adion; it 13 
no wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one ſub- 
ject. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
(3.) All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few 
things, which are moſt obvious to men's obſcrvations. Bacon. 
The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a tew inſtances ; 
as the manner is in the philoſophy received. | Bacon. 
Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of moments. Dry len. 
(4.) Several quires, placed one over againit another, an 
taking the voice by catches anthem- wiſe, give great pleaſure. 
Bacon. 
(5.) This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the picture or 
nobody. Shakeſp. Trin. 
Far be from thence the glutton paralite, 
Singing his drunken catches all the night. 
The meat was ſerv'd, the bowls were crown':d, 
Catches were ſung, ad healths went round. Prier. 
(6.) Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out yout 
brains; he were as good crack a fuſty nut with no kernel. 
| Hate p. Troilis and Creſt 44, 
* (7.) It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. Locke. 
(8.) We retain a catch of thoſe pretty ttories, aud our awa';- 
enced imagination ſmiles in the recollection. Clan vu Scetfis. 
1. He that catches, > 


a 7 


Drei 7. 


That in which any thirg is cauglit. 


CAT 


(2.) Scallops will move fo ſtrongly, as oftentimes to leap out 
of the calcher wherein they are caught. Grew's Mujeum . 
Ca'rCcHFLY. n. /. [from catch and fly.) A plant; a ipe- 


cies of campion ; which fee, 


Ci'rcnPoLL. n./. [from catch and poll.) A ſerjeant; a 


bum-bailit. 


Catchpell, though now it be uſed as a word of con- 
tempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeems to have been uſed 
without reproach, for ſuch as we now call ſerjeants of 


the mace, or any other that uſes to arreſt men upon any 
cauſe, Convel. 
They call all temporal buſineſſes underſheriffries, as if they 


were but matters for underſheriffs and catchpolls ; though many 


times thuſe underſheriffries do more good than their high ſpecu- 


lations. 


. — Another monſter, 
Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar call'd 
A catch} all, whole polluted hands the gods, 
With force incredible and magick charms, 
Erit have endu'd, if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor. Philit s. 
Ca'rcyworp. 3. , [from catch and word. With print- 
ers.] The word at the corner of the page under the laſt 
line, which is repeated at the top of the next page. 
Car E. 2. / Food; ſomething to be eaten. This is ſcarcely 
read in the ſingular. See CaTEs. 
We'll ſee what cates you have, 
For ſoldiers ſtomachs always ſerve them well,  Shateſþ. 
Cargens'ric aH. adj. [from xalyxiw.] Conſiſting of queſ- 
tions and anſwers. 
| Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing ; he 
would aſk his adverſary queſtion upon queſtion, till he convinced 
him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were wrong. 
* Addiſon, Spectator. 
CaTECKE'TICALLY. adv. from catechetical.) In the way 


of queſtion and anſwer, 
To CA'TECHISE, v. a. [xalnxiw.] 1. To inſtruct by aſk- 
2. To queſ- 


ing queſtions, and correcting the anſwers. 
tion; to interrogate; to examine; to try by interroga- 
tories. 
(r.) I will catechiſe the world for him; that is, make _- 
tions, and bid them anſwer. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Had thoſe three thouſand ſouls been catechiſed by our modern 
caſuiſts, we had ſeen a wide difference. Decay of Piety. 
(2.) Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechiſe 


My piked man of countries. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
There flies about a ſtrange report, OY 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court; 

Tm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev'ry ſtreet, „ Swift. 


Ca rzcnistx 7. / [from To catechi/e.] One who catechizes, 
Ca'tECHiSM. . / {from walnyifu,] A form of inftruc- 
tion by means of queſtions and anſwers, concerning reli- 
gion. 
K Ways of teaching there have been ſundry always uſual in 
God's church; for the firſt introduction of youth to the know- 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their — 
coker. 
He had no catechi/m but the creation, needed no ſtudy but re- 
flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. South. 
Ca'TECHIST. z. / [xalnyzirms.,] One whole charge is to in- 
ſtrut by queſtions, or to queſtion the uninſtructed concern- 
ing religion. 
None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inſtructed by the catechif in this foundation, which the 
cateckiſt received the biſhop. Mammond i Fundamentals. 
CartEcavuMEN, =. „ [zalyxewr®.] One who is yet in the 
firſt rudiments of chriſtianity ; the loweſt order of chriſ- 
tians in the primitive church. 
The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Auſtin's time, 
till the catechumens were diſmiſſed. Stillingfleet. 
CaTECHUME'NICAL. adj {from <atechumen.] —_ ”: 
to the catechumens. | Di 


Bacon Eſſays. 


C AT 


CarEco'rical. adj, [from category.] Abſolute ; ade 
quate ; poſitive ; equal to the thing to be expreſſed. 

The king's commiſſioners deſired to know whether the parlia. 
ment's cdmmiſſioners did believe, that biſhops were unlawful , 
They could never obtain a categorical anſwer, Clarendon 

A ſingle propoſition, which is alſo categorical, may be divided 
again into ſimple and complex. Watts's Lovick 

CATEGO'RICALLY. adv. [from categorical.) 1. Direttly , 
expreſsly. 2. Poſitively ; plainly. 

(2.) I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts where. 
ever trade is great, and continues ſo, that trade mult be nation. 
ally profitable. Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 

CA'TEGUORY. . / [nabyyogia.] A claſs; à rank; an order 
of ideas; a predicament. 

The abſolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na. 
ture of beings, and exalts them into a different category. Chepne. 

CATENA'RIAN. adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating tt 3 
chain : reſembling a chain. i 

In , the catenarian curve is formed by a or chai 

han © had between two points of — Wig — 

he back is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, 

by which it obtains that curvature that is 2% for the included 

marrow. Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 

To CA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, Latin.) To — 

Dis, 

CaTENA'TION. 2. /; [from catena, Lat.] Link; regular 
Connexion. 

This catenation, or conſerving union, whenever his pleaſure 
ſhall divide, let go, or ſeparate, they ſhall fall from their ex- 
iſtence. Brown's Fulg. Err, 

To Ca'TEeR. v. z. [from cates.) To provide food; to buy 
in victuals. 


He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea providently caters for the ſparrow, 


Be comfort to my age. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Ca'TEr. 2. . [from the verb.] Provider; collector of 
proviſions, or victuals: miſprinted perhaps for Caterer. 


The oyſters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer accept- 
ance, where the taſte is cater for the ſtomach, than thoſe of the 
Tamar. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Ca'TER. =. /. [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards and dice. 

Ca'TER-Cousin. 2. / A corruption of quatre-coufin, from 
the ridiculouſneſs of calling coufin or relation to ſo remote 
a degree. 

His maſter and he, faving your worſhip's reverence, are ſcarce 
cater-couſins. Shakeſd. Merch. of Ven. 

Poetry and reaſon, how come theſe to be cater-couſins / 

Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 
Ca'TERER. „ / [from cater.) One employed to {elect 
and buy in proviſions for the family; the providore or 
purveyor. 
Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber infeſt; 
Let fancy, not coſt, prepare all onr diſhes ; 
Let the caterer mind the taſte of each gueſt, 
And the cook in his dreſſing comply with their wiſhes. 
> Ber. Johnſon's Tavern Academy. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom ſhall one ſee in cities or courts that athletick vigour 
which is ſeen in poor houſes, where nature is their cook, and 
neceſſity their caterer. South. 

Ca'TERESS. 2. /; [from cater.] A woman employed to 
cater, or provide victuals. 
Impoltor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 

With her abundance ? ſhe, good catereſi, 

Means her proviſion only to the good. Milton. 

CATERPILLAR. 7, / [This word Skinner and Minſbeæu are 
inclined to derive from chatte peluſe, a weaſel ; it ſeems 
eaſily deducible from cates, food, and piller, Fr. to rob ; 
the animal that eats up the fruits of the earth.] 1. A 
worm which, when it gets wings, is ſuſtained by leaves 
and fruits. 2. Any thing voracious and uſeleſs. 

(1.) The caterjillar breedeth of dew and leaves; for we ſee 


6 


nite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by 


leaves of the trees or hedzes are conſumed. Bacon. 


which the 


CAT 


in the rocks near Whitchaven in Cumberland, where they call 
them catſcaups. W:olw. on H. 


Auſter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which Ca'/Tygapr. =. // [In a ſhip.] A piece of timber with 


deſcend graſshoppers, cater; illars, and creatures bred by mciſ- 


ture. 


lant. 
rCaranwa'vr. v. n. [from cat.] 1. To make a noiſe 


25 cats in rutting time. 2. To make any offenſive or odi- 
z noiſe. 
9 2.) What a caterwauling do you keep here ? If my lady has 
not called up her Reward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
Joors, never truſt me. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 
Was no diſpute between 
The caterwauling brethren ? Hudibras. 
CarES. . V [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner imagines 
it may be corrupted from delicate; which is not likely, 
becauſe Junius obſerves, that the Dutch have #ater in the 
{ame ſenſe with our cater. It has no frgular.) Viands ; 
tod; diſh of meat: generally employed to ſignify nice 
and luxurious food. 

— The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. 

O waſteful riot, never well content 
With low-priz'd tare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and ſea far fetcht and ſent. 

Alas, how ſimple to theſe cates, 

Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve ! 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Par. Loft. 


They by th' alluring odour drawn in haſte 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crouding fip 

Their palatable bane. ; Philips. 
With coſtly cates ſhe ſtain d her frugal board, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth ſhe bought a lord. Arbuthnot. 


C eis. =, / The name of a ſea-fiſh in the Weſt-In- 
dies ; ſo called from its round head and large glaring eyes, 
by which they are diſcovered in hollow rocks. hilips. 

C ruARHIN Gs. . / Small ropes in a ſhip, running in 
little blocks from one fide of the ſhrouds to the other, near 
the deck ; they belong only to the main ſhrouds ; and 


their uſe is to force the ſhrouds tight, for the eaſe and heave the ſhip aſtern. 
Harris. Catro'ticism. m J. 


lafety of the maſts, when the ſhip rolls. 
CaTHA'a TICAL, ; adj. [xavagrm;.) Purging medicines. 
CATHA'RTICK. 
of the guts continually helps on their contents, from 
pylorus to the rectum; and every irritation either quickens 
that motion in its natural order, or occaſions ſome little 
inverſions in it. In both, what but lightly adheres to 
the coats, will be looſened, and they will be more agitat- 
ed, and thus rendered more fluid. By this only it is ma- 
nifeſt, how a cathartic haſtens and increaſes the diſcharges 
by ſtool ; but where the force of the ſtimulus 1s great, all 
the appendagesof the bowels, and all the viſcera in the ab- 
domen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will be 
drained back into the inteſtines, and made a part of what 
they diſcharge. Quincy. 
Quickſilver precipitated either with gold, or without addition, 
into a powder, is wont to be ſtrongly enough cathartical, though 
the chymiſts have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
any Gale, mech les any that is purgative. 
2 


Beyle s Sceftical cher 
Luſtrations and catharticks of the mind were fought tor, 
all endeavour uſed to calm and regulate the fury of the paſſions. 
Decay of Piety. 

The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. Garth. 


Plato has called mathematical demonftrations the catharticks 
Addiſon, Shea. 
Carna'RTICALNESS. 1. . [from cathartical) Purging 


or 


wes of the ſoul. 

quality. 

CETTTTY 1. /. A kind of foſſil. 
The nodules with leaves in them, called catbeadt, ſeem to 


n of iron ſtone, not unlike that which is found 
OL, 


Peacham on Drawing. 
Carer PULLAR, 1. . ¶ ſcor pioides, Lat.] The name of A 


f CaTHE'DRAL. adj. 


Raleizh. Ca'THERINE PEAR, 


CaTHe'TER. mn. J [adde 


Ca'THoLes. ./ [In a ſhip.] 


two ſhivers at one end, having a rope and a block, to 
which is faſtened a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor 
from the hawſe to the top of the forecaltle. Sea Dic. 
[from cathedra, Lat. a chair of autho- 
rity ; an epiſcopal ſee.] 1. Epiſcopal ; containing the 
ſee of a biſhop. 2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. 
3. In low phraſe, antique; venerable ; old. This ſeems 
to be the meaning in the quoted lines. 

(1.) A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or 
more perſons, with a biſhop at the head of them, that do make 


as it were one body politick. le Parergon. 
Methought d lat in ſear of majeſty, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


(2.) His conſtant and regular aſſiſting at the cathedral ſervice 
was never interrupted by the y of weather. Loc te. 
(3-) Here aged trees cathedral walks compoſe, 
And mount the hill in venerable rows: 


There the infanis in their beds are laid. Pope. 


CaTHE'DRAL. 2. // The head church of a dioceſs. 


There is nothing in Leghorn ſo extraordinary as the cathedral, 
which a man may view with pleaſure, after he has ſeen St. Pe- 
ter's. Addiſon cu Italy, 
See PEAR ; 

For ſtreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such asare on a Catherine pear, 
The fide that's next the ſun. Suctling. 
A hollow and ſomewhat 
crooked inſtrument, to thruſt into the bladder, to aflift in 
bringing away the urine, when the paſſage is ſtopped by 
a ſtone or gravel. 

A large clyſter, ſuddenly injected, hath frequently forced the 

urine out of the bladder; but if it fail, a catheter muſt help you, 

Wiſeman's Surg, 
Two little holes aſtern 
above the gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawſer 
through them to the capitain, when there is occafion to 
Sea Dif. 
from cat holict.] Adherence to the 
catholick church. : 


The vermicular or periſtaltick motion CA'"THOLICK. adj. [catholigue, Fr. xa$ax®-, univerſal o: 


general.) 1. The church of Jeſus Chriſt is called 4 
tholick, becauſe it extends throughout the world, and is 
not limited by time, 2. Some truths are ſaid to be ca- 
thalick, becauſe they are received by all the faithful. 
Catholick is often ſet in oppoſition to heretick or ſear. 
and to ſchiſmatick. 4. Catholich, or canonical epiflle>, 
are ſeven in number ; that of St. James, two of St. Pe 
ter, three of St. John, and that of St. Jude. They 
are called catholick, becauſe they are directed to all the 
faithful, and not to any particular church ; and canoni- 
cal, becauſe they contain excellent rules of faith and mo- 
rality. ' Calmer. 

(4-) Doubtleſs the ſucceſs of thoſe your great and catho/ich 
endeavours will promote the empire of man over nature, and 
bring plentiful acceſſion of glory to your nation. 


; Glanville s Scepfis. 
Thoſe < undertake to give an account of the formation 


of the univerſe, by mechanical hypotheſes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly, or according to ſome catholick laws. Ray. 
CaTHo'Licow, . ( from catholick ; xaYmnwes i. An 

univerſal medicine. | 
Preſervation againſt that fin, is the contemplation of the laſt 
judgment. This is indeed a catholicon againit all; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and deſpiſing our 
brethren. | Co verum. of the Tongue. 
Ca'Trxixns. n./. [Hattekens, Dutch. In botany.) An aſ- 
ſemblage of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in 
manner of a rope or cat's tail ; ſerving as male bloſſoms, 

. 


c AV 


or flowers of the trees, by which they are produced. 
Chambers. 
Ca“ TLIK E. adj. {from cat and like.) Like a cat. 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlile watch, Shakeſþ. 
Ca'rLinc. . J. 1. A diſmembring knife, uſed by ſur- 
ons. Harris. 2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shake/peare for 
catgut ; the materials of fiddle ſtrings. 3. The down or 
mol growing about walnut trees, reſembling the hair of 
a cat. Harris. 
(.) What muſick there will be in him after Hector has 
knocked out his brains, I know not. But, I am ſure, none; 
unleſs the fiddler Apollo get his ſinews to make catlings of. 
Shakeſp. 
CarTuixT. . . [cataria, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Miller. 
CaTro'PTRICAL. adj. [from catoptricks.] Relating to ca- 
toptricke, or viſion by reflection. TS 
A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is ſuperiour to any, vitrifying 
the hardeſt ſubſtances. Arbuthn. on Air. 
CaruPpTRICKS. 2. /. [xarowger, a looking glaſs. ] That 
part of opticks which treats of viſion by reflection. 
Cares. =, / [from cat and pipe.] The fame with 
catcal ; an inftrument that makes a ſqueaking noiſe. 
Some ſongſters can no more ling in any chamber but their own, 
than ſome clerks can read any book but their own ; put them 
out of their road once, and they are mere c«tfij es and dunces. 


L' Eftrange. 

Car's-EVNYE. A tone. PTE 
Cat's-eye is of a gliſtering grey, interc with a ſtraw eo- 
is n Woodw. on Foſf ls. 


Car's-FoOor. 3. /. An herb; the ſame with alzhooof,, or 
groundivy ; which ſee. 
Car's-H EAD. =» / A kind of apple. 
Cat s-head, by ſome called the go-no- further, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
Ca'Ts1LveR. n. . A * . ws ; 
Catfilver is compoſed of plates that are generally plain and 
. and that — flexible and elaſtick ; and al ref three 
ſorts, the yellow or golden, the white or ſilvery, and the black. 
| Woodw. on Feffils. 
Car's-TAIL. n./. 1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows 
in winter upon nut-trees, pines, &c. 2. A kind of reed 
which bears a ſpike like the tail of a cat. 
Phillips's World of Wards. 
Ca'rsuy. n. / A kind of Indian pickle, imitated by 
pickled muſhrooms. 
And, for our home-bred Britiſh cheer, 
Botargo, catſup, and cavier. Swift. 
Ca'TTLE. n. J. la word of very common uſe, but of 
doubtful or unknown etymology. It is derived by Skin- 
ner, Menage, and Spelman, from capitalia, quae ad caput 
pertinent; perſonal gocds: in which ſenſe chattels is yet 
uſed in our law. Mandeville uſes catele for price.) 1. 
Beaſts of paſture ; not wild nor domeſtick. 2. It is uſed 
in reproach of human beings. 
(1.) Make poor men's cattle break their recks. Sbaleſp. 
And God made the be: ſt of the earth after his kind, and 


cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 


(2.) Boys and women are for the moſt part cattle of this co- 
lour. 


CavaLlca'pe. 2. / [Fr. from cavallo, a horſe, Ital.] A 
proceſſion on horſeback. 
Your cavalcage the fair ſpeftators view, 
From their high ſtandings, yet look upto you: 
From your brave train each 4 out a ray, 


And longs to date a conqueſt from your day. D 


How muſt the heart of the old man rejoice, when he ſaw ſuch 


a numerous cavalcade of his own raifing ? 
CAVALTER. =. / [cawvaler, Fr.] 

knight. 2. A gay ſprightly military man. 3. The 

pellation of the party of king Charles the Firſt. 


Shakeſp. As you like it 


C A V 
(2.) For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 


With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe cull'd and choice drawn cavaliers to France? 


| Sbaleſp. Hen. VIII 
(3. ) Each party grows proud of that lation, whi % 
adverſaries at firſt intend as a reproach rr 


: of this fort 
Guelfs and Gibelines, H , and Cavalier. Swift 
CavaLn'es. : 


. [from the ſubſtantive.] 1. Gay; ſpright. 
ly; * 2. Generous ; war 3. ici 
—— i 
(2. e are naturally not valiant, and not m 4 

JE. = : Mo i is the nature f cowards to hurt, 8 
can receive none. 9 uc kling. 

CVALIEZ ALI. adv. [from cavalier.) Haughtily ; arrg- 

gantly; diſdainfully. A 
Ca'vaLkyY. . . (cavalerie, Fr.] Horſe troops; bod; 
of men furniſhed with horſes 83 Sram 
If a ſtate run moſt to gentlemen, and the huſbandmen and 
plowmen be but as their workfolks, you may have a good ca- 
walry, but never good ſtable bands of foot. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
Their cavalry, in the battle of Blenheim, could not ſuſtain 
the ſhock of the Britiſh horſe. Adaiſon on the War, 

To Ca'VaTE. v. a. [cavo, Lat.] To bollow out; to dig 
into a hollow. 

Cava'zion. =. /. [from cave, Lat. In architecture.] The 
hollowing or underdigging of the earth for cellarage ; al. 
lowed to be the fixth part of the height of the whole 
building. | Philip: 

Ca'vDEBECK. 1. /. A ſort of light hats, ſo called from a 
town in France where they were firſt made Philips. 

CA'UDLE. mn. /. [chaudeau, Fr.] A mixture of wine and 
other ingredients, given to women in childbed, and fick 
perſons. 


Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet. 
| Shale. Hen. VI. 


He had good broths, caudle, and ſuch like; and I believe he 
did drink fome wine. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Ca'uDLe. v. a. [from the noun.] To make caudlc ; 
to mix as caudle. 
Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, candle thy morning taſte, 
To cure thy o'ernight's it? Shakeſp. Timon. 
CAVE. 3. / [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] 1. A cavern; a 
den ; a hole entering horizontally under the ground; a 
habitation in the earth. 2. A hollow ; any hollow place. 
Not uſed. 


105 The wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them their caves. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before ſun-rifing, left his ſon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
They did ſquare, and carve, poliſh their ſtone and ma- 

ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. Wetton. 
Through this a cave was dug with vaſt expence, 

The work it ſeem'd of ſome ſuſpicious prince. Dryer. 

(..) The object of fight doth ſtrike upon the pupil of the che 

directly; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold oft the (ound a 

little. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

To Cave. v. n. [from the noun.) To dwell in a cave. 

| Such as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws. 

Ca'vear. . /. 

of caution. 


A. caveat is an intimation given to ſome ordinary or eccleſi- 
aſtical judge by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ought 
to beware how he acts in ſuch or ſuch an affair. Huge. 

The chiefeſt caveat in reformation muſt be to keep out the 
I a 989 

in danger of commencin laureat; 
deſire Mr. Rowe to enter a e 8 1 rumball to R. 
A'VE rj #. /. {caverna, Lat.] A hollow place in the 


grou 


Sbaleſp. K. L. 


Shakeſ,. 
[ caveat, Lat. let him beware. | Intimation 


Where wilt thou find a cavern 


dark eno 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage ? 2 


Shakeſp. Jul. Ca. 


"= WA 4 
Monſters of the foaming deep, 

Prom the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous'd, 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. Thomſon. 

Ca'verneD. adj. [from cavern ] 1. Full of caverns ; hol- 

low ; excavated. 2. Inhabiting a cavern. 

60 Embattled troops, with flowing banners, paſs 
Through flow'ry meals, delighted ; nor diſtruſt 
The fmilins ſurface ; whilſt the cawvern'd ground 
Burſts fatal, and involyes the hopes of war 5 
In firy whirles, Phillips, 

High at his head from out the cavern'd rock, 
In living rills a guſhing fountain broke. Pope's Odyſſey, 
(2.) No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 

No cavern'd hermit, reſt felf-ſausfy'd. Pope. 

Cilvernovs. adj. [from cavern.) Pull of caverns, 

No great damages are done by earthquakes, except only in 
thoſe countries which are mountainous, and conſequently ſton 
and cavernous underneath. Woodw. Nat. Hift. 

CAYVE'SSON. . J, (Fr. In horſemanſhip.] A fort of noſe- 

band, ſometimes made of iron, and ſometimes of leather 
or wood; ſometimes flat, and ſometimes hollow or twilt- 
ed; which is put upon the noſe of a horſe, to forward 
the ſuppling and breaking of him. 

An iron caveſſon ſaves and ſpares the mouths of young horſes, 
when they are broken; for, by the help of it, they are accuſ- 
tomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and thoulders, 
without hurting their mouths, or ſpoiling their bars with the bit. 

Farrier's Di. 

Cave. . / A cheſt with holes on the top, to keep fiſh al ive 

in the water. Phillips's World of Words. 

Cauunr, garticip. paſſ. [from To catch ; which ſee.) 

Cavia'ks. 2. /. [the etymology uncertain, unleſs it come 

from garum, Lat. ſauce, or pickle, made of fiſh falted.] 

The 
were brit brought from Conſtantinople by the Italians, and call- 
ed cadiare. Grew's Muſeum. 

Caviits, 3. J. A corruption of caviare. See Carsur. 

To CA'VIL. v. [caviller, Fr. cavillari, Lat.] To raiſe 

captious and frivolous objections. 

P11 give thrice ſo much land 
To any well deſerving friend; 

But, im the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

Fl cavil on the ninth of a har. Shakeſd. Hen. IV. 

My lord, you do not well, in obitinacy 

To cawil in | courſe of this contract. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

He cavili firſt at the poet's infitting ſo much upon the effects 
of Achilles's rage. 

Te Ca vil. 2. a. To receive or treat with objections. 

Thou did accept them : wilt thou enjoy the 

Then cawil the conditions ? R 

C vf. x. / {from the verb.) Falſe or frivolous objec- 

t10ns, 

Wiſer men conſider how ſubject the beſt things have been 
unto cawil, when wits, poſſeſſed with diſdain, have ſet them up 
as their mark to ſhoot at. Hooker. 

Several divines, in order to anſwer the cawils of thoſe adver- 
faries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions, 

CavitLa'tion. n. . [from cavil.] The diſpoſition to 

make captious objection; the practice of objecting. 

I might add ſo much concerning the odds between the 
cale of the eldeſt churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, 
in reſpect of the church of Rome, that very cawvillation itſelf 
ſhould be ſatisfied. Hooker. 

Cai'vitter. x. /. [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of mak- 

1 an unfair adverſary ; a captious diſputant. 

candour which Horace ſhews, is that which diſtinguiſhes 

a critick from a cawiller ; he declares, that he is not offended at 
little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Adaifon's Guardian. 

There is, I grant, room till left for a cawiller to miſrepre- 

ſent my meaning. Atterb., Pref. to his Serm. 

Ca'vitLtincLy, adv. [from cavilling.] In a cavilling 

manner. 


Ca'vitiLous. adj. [from cavil. 


Caux. n./. A coarſe talky ſpar. 
CE. adj. [from cauk.] A white, opaque, cauky ſpar, 


of a ſturgeon being ſalted, and made up into a maſs, 


Parad. L. Cau'LirLowes. 


To Caurx. 
To Cauro'NATE. v. 3. [caupono, Lat.] To keep a victu- 


Swift. © 


SA V 


Unfair in argument ; 
full of objections. 

Thoſe perſons are ſaid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo. 
cates, by whoſe fraud and iniquity juttice is deſtroyed. Ap/ife. 


CAN. mn, /. [French. In the military art.] A natura! 


hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and conſequently 
facilitate their approach to a place. Di. 


Ca'vitr. z./. [cavitas, Lat.] Hollowneſs ; hollow; hol- 


low place. 

The vowels are made by a free paſſage of breath, vocalized 
through the cavity of the mouth; the ſaid cavity being dit- 
ferently ſhaped by the poſtures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

: Holder's Elements of Speech. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even the 
cavities — 4 not to be filled with rubbiſh, which is of a pe- 
riſhing kind. Dryd. Dedic. to Aneid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the ſeveral 
cavities of the ſcull. Addiſon, Sftefttator. 

An inſtrument with a ſmall cavity, like a ſmall ſpoon, dipt 
in oil, may fetch out the ſtone. Arbuthn. on Diet. 

If the atmoſphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty-two feet deep, which would ſoon be ſwal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the ſea, and the depreſſed parts of 
the por 4 | entle;. 
Woods. 


ſhot or pointed. Wood. on Foſſils. 


Cut. ./ [of uncertain ang] 1. The net in which 


women incloſe their hair ; the hinder part of a woman's 
cap. 2. Any kind of ſmall net. 3. The omentum ; 
the integument in which the guts are incloſed. 


(1.) Ne fi they to ſtrip her naked all, 

Then when they had deſpoil'd her tire and caul, 

Such as ſhe was, their eyes might her behold. Shenſer. 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Dryden's An. 


(2.) An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought 
into a caul of packthread. Grew's Muſeum. 
(3-) The caul ſerves for the warming the lower belly, like 
an apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whoſe caul Galen cut out, was ſo liable to ſuffer cold, that he 


kept his belly conſtantly covered with wool. Ray. 
The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite: 
On theſe, in double cauls involy'd with art, | 
The choiceſt morſels lay. Pote's Odyſſey. 


Pope's Notes on the Hliad, Ca'ULiFEROUS. adj. [from caulis, a ſtalk, and fero, to 


bear, Lat.] A term in botany tor ſuch plants as have a 
true ſtalk, which a great many have not. 

n. /. [from caulis, Lat. the ſtalk of a 
plant.] A ſpecies of cabbage. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and falad herbs ; and plant forth your cauliflowwers and cabbage, 
which were ſown in Auguſt. Evelyn's Kale::der. 
See To CaLx. 


alling-houſe ; to ſell wine or victuals. Die. 


au'saBLe. adj, [from cauſo, low Lat.] That which may 


be cauſed, or effected by a cauſe. 
That may be miraculouſly effected in one, which is naturally 
cauſable in another. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Cau's AL. adj. [cauſalis, low Lat.] Relating to cauſcs; 


implying or containing cauſes, 

motion owning a dependence on prerequired motors, 
we can have no true knowledge of any, except we would diſ- 

tinctly pry into the whole method of cauſal concatenations. 
Glanw. Scetfis Scientifica. 
Cauſal propoſitions are, where two propoſitions are joined by 
cauſal particles; as, houſes were not built, that they might be 
deſtroyed ; Rehoboam was unhappy, becauſe he followed evit 
counſel. Waitts's Log ict. 


Caus LIT Y. 2. [cauſalitas, low Latin.] The agency 


of a caule ; the quality of cauſing. 
Yy2 


C A U 


As de created all things, ſo is he beyond and in them all, in 
his very effence, as being the foul of their caxſalities, and the 
eilential cauſe of their exiſtences. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

By an unadviied tranſiliency from the effect to the remoteſt 
caule, we obferve not the connexion, through the interpoſal of 
more immediate cauſalities. Glan. Sceſſis. 


Ca'vsaLLY. adv. [from cauſal.) According to the order 


or ſeries of cauſes. 


Thus may it more be cauſally made out, what Hi tes 
affirmeth. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Causa'TiON. x. /. [from cauſe, low Lat.] The act or 


power of cauſing. 
Thus doth he ſometimes delude us in the conceits of ſtars and 
meteors, beſides their allowable actions, aſcribing effects there- 
unto of independent cauſation. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Ca'usaTive. adj. [a term in grammar.] That expreſſes 
a cauſe or reaſon. 


Causa roa. =» / [from cane, low Lat.] A cauſer; an 
authour of any effect. 

Demonſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity of perfection, 
and the invilble condition of firſt caujatcr, it was out of 
tte power of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 
it. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

CAUSE. . J. [cauſa, Lat.] 1. That which produces or 
effects any thing; the efficient. 2. The reaſon ; motive 
to any thing. 3. Reaſon of debate; ſubject of litigation. 
4. Side; party; ground or principle of action or oppo- 
lition. 

(1.) The wiſe and learned amongſt the heathens them- 
ſelves, have all acknowledged ſome firſt — 4 whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth; neither have they 
otherwiſe ſpoken of that cauſe, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obſerveth, in working, a moſt 
exact order or law, Hooker. 

Butterflies, and other flies, revive eaſily when they ſeem 
dead, being brought to the ſun or fire : the cauſe whereof is the 
diffuſion of the vital ſpirit, and the dilating of it by a little 
heat. acon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Cauſe is a ſubſtance exerting its power into act, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

(2.) The reſt ſhall bear ſome other fight, 

As cauſe will be obey'd. Shakeſþ. 

So great, ſo conſtant, and fo general a practice, mult needs 
have not only a cauſe, but alſo a great, a conſtant, a general 


cauſe, every way commenſurate to ſuch an effect. South. 
Thus, royal fir! to ſee you landed here, 
Was cauſe enough of triumph for a year. Dryden. 
ZEneas wond'ring ftood : then aſk'd the cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the — people draws. Dryden. 
Even he, 
Lamenting that there had been cauſe of enmity, 
Will often wiſh fate had ordain'd you friends. Rowe. 
(3- O madneſs of diſcourſe ! 
That cauſe ſets up with and again thyſelf ! 
Bifold authority. Shakeſp. 
Hear the cauſes between your brethren, and judge righte- 
euſly between every man and his brother, and the ſtranger that 
— N W 3 Deut. 
4 re to th 0 e1 z m inc in' , 
20 to party had ſeduc d my an Buy Tickell. 


To CavsE. v. a. [from the noun.] To effect as an agent; 
to produce. 

ever was man whoſe enſions are ſober, and by a pen- 

ſive inſpection adviſed, but hath found by an irreſiſtible _— 
one everlaſting being, all for ever cau/ing and all for ever fi 

raining. Ralergh. 

It is neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes to aſcend to and ter- 

minate in ſome firſt, which ſhould be the original of motion, 


and the cauſe of all other things ; but itſelf ahora, anda. & +> 


She weeping aſk' d, in theſe her blooming years, 
What unforeſeen misfortune caus'd her care 
To loath her life, and languiſh in deſpair ? D 
and ſo cauſe not any train of ideas in the mind, are not 
ed to move. 


ryd. Fab. 
Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to affect the ſenſes diſtinctly, 
FLocke, 


„„ 
Ca'UsELESLY. adv, [from cauſeles.) Without cauſe 
without reaſon. ; 


Human laws are not to be broken with ſcandal 
without reaſon ; for he that does it cauſelefly, is a vefpiler pr 
the law, aad undervalues its authority. Taylor's Holy Liv 
Cav'szLEss. adj. [from cauſe.) 1. Having no cauſe; ori. 
ginal in itſelf. 2. Wanting juſt ground or motive. 
(1.) Reach th Almighty's ſacred throne, 
And make his cauſeleſt pow'r, the cauſe of all things, | 
. . Blackmor e's Creation. 
(2.) Yet is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, 
That, to remove the ſame, I have no might; 
To change love cauſeleſs, is reproach to warlike knight 
Spenſer”s Fai KEEN, 
And me and mine, threats not with x deny, © : 
Thus cauſeleſs hatred endleſs is uneath. Fairfax, 
The 2 diſlike, which others have conceived, is no (ut. 
ficient reaſon for us to forbear in any place. Kooter. 
As women yet who d 
Some ſudden cauſe of cauſeleſs fear, 
Although that ſeeming caule take end, 


A ſhaking through their limbs they find. Waller. 
Alas! my fears are cauſe/eſs and un 
Fantaſtick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham. 


Ca'usER' . [from cauſe.] He that cauſes ; the agent by 
which an effect is produced. 
His whole oration ſtood upon a ſhort narration, what waz 


the cauſer of this M Sidner. 
_ the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths, n 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakeſ;, 


Abſtinence the apoſtle determines is of no other real yalue in 
religion, than as a miniſterial cauſer of moral effects. 
Ca'usEY. 


ers, 
n. /. [chauſſee, Fr. This word, by «fa 
Ca'uSEWAY. d notion of its etymology, has been lately 
written cau/eway.] A way 1aiſed and paved; a way 
raiſed above the reſt of the ground. | 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weſtward by the cauſey. 
1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 


TH' other way Satan went down, 
The cauſeway to hell-gate. . | Milt: 1, 
But broad 22 will direct your way, 
And you may reach the town by noon of day. 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows ; 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe. 
Ca'usTICAL. T adj. [xavrme;.] Epithets of medicament: 
Ca'uSTICK. | which deſtroy the texture of the part © 
which they are applied, and eat it away, or burn it into 
an eſchar, which they do by extreme minuteneſs, aſperity, 
and quantity of motion, that, like thoſe of fire itſelf, de- 
ſtroy the texture of the ſolids, and change what they are 
applied to, into a ſubſtance like burnt fleſh ; which, in a 
liitle time, with detergent dreſſing, falls quite off, and 
leaves a vacuity in the part. | Quincy. 
If extirpation be tafe, the beſt way will be by cauftica/ me- 
dicines or eſcaroticks. Wiſeman's Surg. 
I propoſed eradicating by eſcaroticks, and with a cau- 
fack one. iſeman's Surg. 
Air too hot, cold and moiſt, abounding perhaps with cauftict, 
aſtringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnet. 
Ca'usTiCx. ./ A burning application. 
It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that introduced corroſives 


Dryden. 
Pore. 


and cawufticks, which are indeed but artificial fires. Tem le. 
The piercing cauflicks ply their o—_ pow r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour. Garth. 


CA'UTEL. . /. [cautela, Lat.] Caution; ſcruple: a 


word difuſed. 
Perhaps he loves you now j——— 
And now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmerch 


The virtue of his will. Shakeſd. 
Ca'uTELOUS. adj. [cauteleux, Fr] 1. Cautious ; wary 3 
provident. Not in uſe, 2. Wily ; cunning ; treache” 

rous. 


C AU 
(r.) Pal ladio doth wiſh, like a cauteleus artiſan, that the in- 
ward walls might bear ſome ſhare in the burden. Witten. 


(2.) Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo cautelous | 


and wily headed, eſpecially being men of fo ſmall experience and 
Actice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 


3 ſuch ſubtilties and fly ſhifts. Spenſer on Ireland. 
ares Your ſon 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakeſp 


C\'UTELOUSLY. adv. [from cautelous,] 1. Cunningly ; 
lily; treacherouſly. Not in uſe. 2. Cautiouſly ; Wa- 


ny 1.) All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid aſleep, 
under pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
get the ſtart and advantage, yet they will ſet back all things 
trius. Bacon f War with Spain. 
(2.) The Jews, not reſolved of the ſciatica ſide of Jacob, do 
cautelouſly, in their diet, abſtain from both. Brown. 
CauTERIZA'TION. 2. . [from cauterixe ] The act of burn- 
ing fleſh with hot irons, or cauſtic medicaments. 
They require, after cauterization, no ſuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the ſpirits. Wiſeman. 
To Ca'UTBRIZE. v. a. [canteriſer, Fr.] To burn with the 
cautery. 
— each true word a bliſter, and each falſe, 
Be cauterizing to the root o th' tongue, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking. Shakeſh. 
No marvel though cantharides have ſuch a corroſive and cau- 
terizing quality; for there is not one other of the inſecta, but 
is bred of a duller matter. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The deſign of the cautery is to prevent the canal from clo- 
ſing ; but the operators confeſs, that, in perſons cauterized, the 
tears trickle down ever after. Sharp's Surgery. 
CAUTERY. ./ [naiw, aro.] Cautery is either actual or 
potential ; the firſt is burning by a hot iron, and the lat- 
ter with cauſtick medicines. The actual cautery is generally 
uſed to ſtop mortification, by burning the dead parts to 
the quick ; or to ſtop the effuſion of blood, by ſearing up 
the veſlels. Quincy, 
In heatof fight it will be nec to have your actual cautery 
always ready ; for that will ſecure the . in a mo- 
ment. iſeman 5 Surgery. 
CA'UTION. 3. . [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] 1. Prudence, 
as it reſpects danger; forefight ; provident care; wari- 
neſs againſt evil. 2. Security for. 3. Proviſion or ſecu- 
rity againſt. 4. Proviſionary precept. 5. Warning. 
(2.) Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might 
aſſure with as much aſſurance as worldly matters bear. Sidney, 
The Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him part of Bac- 
charia for caution for his diſburſements. Honwel. 


E EO 
Curious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] Wary ; watchful. 
Be cautious of him ; fur he is ſometimes an inconſtant lover, 
becauſe he hath a creat advantage. Swift. 
Ca'uTiousLY. adv. [from cautious.] In an attentive, 
wary manner ; warily. 
They know how fickle common lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv d. Dryden. 
Ca'UTiousNwEss. n. [from cautious.] Watchfulnels ; vi- 
gilance ; circumſpection ; provident care ; prudence with 
reſpect to danger. 
I could not but approve their generous conſtancy and cauti- 
ouſneſs. King Charles. 
We ſhould always act with great cautiouſneſs and circumſpecti- 
on, in points where it is not impoſſible that we may be deceived, 
A. : 1. 
To Caw. v. n. [taken from the ſound.] To cry as the rook, 
raven, or crow. 
Ruſſet - pated choughs, many in ſort, 
Riſing and cawing at the gun's report. S*aiefo. 
A walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks and crows 
upon the tops ſeem to be caxwing in another region. AdJifon. 
The rook, who high amid the boughs, 
In early ſpring, his airy city builds, 
And ceaſeleſs cawws. Thomf. S rin. 
To CEASE. v. n. [cefſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat.] 1. To leave off; 
to ſtop ; to give over; to deſiſt: with from before a noun, 
2. To fail; to be extint; to paſs away. 3. To be «x 
an end. 4. To reſt. 
(1.) The lives of all, who ceaſe from combat, ſpare ; 
My brother's be your molt peculiar care. Dryden. 
(2.) The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. Deut. 
The foul being removed, the faculties and operations of lite, 
ſenſe and * ceaſe from that moles corſcrea, and are no 
longer in it. Hale's Ori ;in of Mankind. 
(J.) But now the wonder cea/es, fince I fee 
She _ them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden. 
(4.) The miniſters of Chritt have ceaſc from their labours. 
S, ratt. 
To Ceass. v. 4. To put a ſtop to; to put an end to. 
Importune him for monies ; be not ceas'd 
With flight denial. Shakefy. 
You may ſooner, by imagination, quicken or (lack a motion, 
than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is ealier to make a dog go flower, 


than to make him Rand ſtill. Bacon's Nat. Hill. 
Ceaſe then this impious rage. Milton, 
But he her fears to ceaſe, 
Sent down the meek-ey'd peace. Milton. 
The diſcord is compleat, nor can they cea/e 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden. 


The parliament would yet give his majeſty ſufficient caution Ce ase. =. /. [from the verb.] Extinction; failure: per- 
be proiccuted. 


that the war Clarend. 
He that objects any crime, ought to give caution by the means 
of ſureties, he will perſerere in the profecution of ſuch 
crimes. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(.) In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, 
the moſt dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. 
L' Eftranze. 
(4.) Attention to the forementioned ſymptoms affords the 
beſt cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthn. 
ſo Curio. v. 4. [from the noun,] To warn; to give 
notice of a danger. 
How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſaare ? 
Or wiſdom to our caution'd foul declare 
The diff rent ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to employ, 


When bent to hurt, and certain to deſtroy ? Prior. 
You caution'd me againſt their charms, 
But never gave me equal arms. Fat. 


Cavriov aer. adj. [from caution.] Given as a pledge, 
or in ſecurity. 


I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and of your keeping it. Scutberne. 


Is there no ſecurity for the iſland of Britain? Has the enemy 
nv cautionary towns and ſea- ports, to give us for ſecuring trade 


Swift? * 


haps for deceaſe. 
* e ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What's near it, with it. Shate/p. 
Ce'aSELESsS; adj. [from ceaſe.] Inceſſant; perpetual ; 
continual ; 1 ; without ſtop ; without end. 


My guiltleſs blood muſt quench the ceajo/c/7 fire, 
On which my endleſs tears were bootleſs Ipent. Fuirtax. 
All theſe, with cea/eleſ5 praiſe his works behold, 
Both day and night. Milton. 
Like an oak 


That itands fecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceaſeleſ5 roar, and only ſheds its leaves, 


Or mait, which the revolving fprin.; reſtores. Philips. 
Cx'ciry. 3. , [cecitas, Lat.] Blindnets ; privation of 
ſight, 


They are not blind, nor yet diſtinctly fee ; there is in them 
no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; they have fight enough 
to diſcern the light, though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh objects or 
colours, Brown's Falg. Err. 

Cecu'riexcy. . / [cecutio, Lat.] Tendency to blindneſs ; 
cloudineſs of fight. 


There is in hem no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency, 
Froz:n's Vulg. Err. 
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CEDAR. . /. [ecarus, Lat.] A tree, 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thoſe of 
the pine trer, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
tembling a painter's pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
woduced at remote dittances from the fruit on the ſame trec. 
I he ſeeds arc produced in large cones, ſquamoſe and turbinat- 
ed, The extzntion of the branches is very regular in cedar 
trees; the ends of the ſhoots declining, and thereby ſhewing 
their upper ſurface, which is conſtantly cloathed with green 
leaves, to regularly as to appear at a diſtance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, making an agreeable proſpect. It 
is jarpriting that this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where fow other trees would grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the ſnow continues 
moſt part of the year. Mavundrel, in his Travels, ſays, he 
meaſured one of the largeſt cedars on Mount Libanus, and 
found it to be twelve yaids fix inches in circumference, and 
teund. At about five or fix yards from the ground, it was di- 
vided into five limbs, each of which was equal to a great tree. 
The wood of this famous tree is accounted proof againſt the 
putre faction of animal bodies. Ihe faw duſt is thought to be 
one of the ſecrets uſed by the mountebanks, who pretend to have 


the embalming myſtery. This wood is allo faid to yield an oil, Cer. 


which is famous fer preſerving books and writings, and the wood 
is thought by Bacon to continue above a thouſand years — 
7 
I muſt yield my body to the earth: 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle ; 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept, 
Whoſe top branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low (ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful wind. Shakeſþ, 
Ce'pnriNE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to the 
cedar tree. 
To CEIL. 2. a. [cælo, Lat] To overlay, or cover the in- 
ner roof of a building. 
And the greater houſe he ce:/e4 with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine geld. | 2 Chron, 
How will he, from his houſe ceiled with cedar, be content 
with his Saviour's lot, not to bave where to lay his head ? 
Decay of Piety. 
Ce':iLIiNG. 2. / [from ceil.] The inner roof. 
Varniſh makes ceilings not only ſhine, but laſt. Bacon. 
And now the thicken d (ky 
Like a dark ceiling ftood ; down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuous. Milton's Par. Left. 
So when the ſun dy day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, 
The glut'ring ſpecies here and there divide, 
And caſt their dubious beams from tide to fide : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the ceiling flaſh the glaring day. Dryden. 
Ce'LAnDine. [chelidoneum, Lat.] A plant. 
The ſwallows uſe celandine, the linnet euphragia. More. 
Ce'LaTURE. 2. [celatura, Lat.] The art of engraving 
or cutting in figures. 


To CE LEBRAT E. v. a [celebro, Lat.] 1. To praiſe ; 
to commend ; to give praiſe to; to make famous. 2. 


To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites ; to perform ſolemnly. L 3. 


To mention in a ſer or ſolemn manner, whether of joy 


or ſorrow. | 
(1.) The ſongs of Sion were pſalms and pieces of poetry, 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addiſon. 
I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiqui- 
ty, which have ſtood the teſt of ſo many different ages. Addiſon. 


(2.) He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the ſabbat h. 


2 Maccab. ' 


On the feaſt day, the father cometh forth, after divine ſervice, 


into a large room, where the feaſt is celebrated. Bacon. 
(3.) This pauſe of power, tis Ireland's hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your ſafe return. Dryden. 


CELEBRA'TION. 2. / {from celebrate.) 1. Solemn per- 
formance ; {lemn remembrance. 2. Praiſe ; renown ; 


memorial. 
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(z,) He ſaboured to drive ſorrow from her 
celebration of their marriage. 3 _— aa 
He ſhall conceal it, 

While you are willing it ſhall come to note 

What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my buth, Shake 
During the c. lebrat.on of this holy ſacrament, you attey,; 
earneſtly to wiatis done by the prieſt. Tay, 

(2.) No more ſhall be added in this place, his memory de. 
ſerving a particular celebration, than he his learning, piet 
and virtue, have been attained by few. Ch: 

Some of the ancients may be thought ſometimes to h:ye wy 
a leſs number of letters, by the celebration of thoſe who have 26. 
ded to their alphabet. Ho dir Elements of S tech. 

Cele'sriouUs. adj. [cee er, Lat.] Famous; renowned 
noted. Not in uſe. f 

The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the Temple, having been always 
ſo cclebrious; yet when, after their captivities, they were de 

iled of their glory, even then, the Aſiyrians, Greeks, and 

omans, honoured, with tacrifices, the mot high Cod, whom 
that nation worthipped, Crens, 
CELEe'BRIOUSLY. adv. [from celebrious.] In a f.mnus 
manner. 
#ZRIOUSNESS. #./. [from celebricus.| Renown ; fame, 
CELE'BRITY. V [celebritas, Lat.] Publick and ſplendid 
tranſaQtion. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar. 
riage, were performed with great magnificence, Bacen, 

CELe'RiACK. 2. . A ſpecies of parſley ; it is alſo called 
turnep rooted celery. 

Bo LERITY. 2. . [celeritas, Lat.] Swiftneſs; ſpeed ; ve- 
ocitv. 

We very well ſte in them, who thus plead, a wonderful ce- 
lerity of diſcourſe ; for, perceiving at the firſt but only ſome 
cauſe of ſuſpicion, and fear leſt it ſhould be evil, they are pre- 
ſently, in one and the ſelf-ſame breath, reſolved, that what be- 
ginning ſoever it had, there is no poſſibility it ſhould be good. 

Hacker. 

His former cuſtom and practice was ever full of forwarinei 

and celerity, to make heed againit them. Bacon. 
Thus, with imagin'd wings, our ſwift ſcene flies, 

In motion with no lefs celer:ty 

Than that of thought. Sha#eſp. 

Three things concur to make a percuſſion great; the bignets, 
the denſity, and the celerity of the moved. Digby, 

Whatever encreaſeth the denfity of the blood, even without 
encreaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe a denſer body is hotter 
than a 'rarer, Arbuthn. on Alim. 

CE'LERY. x /. A ſpecies of parſley ; which ſee. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [celeftis, Lat.] 1. Heavenly; relat- 
ing to the ſuperiour regions. 2. Heavenly ; relating 
to the bleſſed ſtate. 3. Heavenly, with reſpect to eu- 

cellence. | 
(1.) There ſtay, until the twelve celeftial 


Siane, 


Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shakeſ?. 
The ancients commonly applied celeflial deſcriptions of othe: 
climes to their own. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

(2.) Play that ſad note 

I nam'd my knell ; whilſt I fit meditating 

On that ce/efial harmony I go to. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Canſt thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam'd 

To worſhip, and a pow'r celeſtial nam'd ? Dryden. 

— Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with godlike grace. Pope. 


CELE'STIAL. 2. J [from the adj.] An inhabitant of hea- 
ven. 
Thus affable and mild, the prince 
And to the dome th' unknown celeſtial leads. Pope. 
CEeLE'STIALLY, adv. [from celiftial.] In a heavenly man- 
ner. 
To CeLe'sTiFy. v. a. [from celeflis, Lat.] To give ſome- 
—_ of heavenly nature to any thing. Not uſed. 
e ſhould affirm, that all things were in all things, that 
heaven were but earth terreftrified, and earth but heaven celeſtt- 
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| that each above had influence its affinity be- 
= v4 ET — Vulg. Err. 
C rtac k. adj. L, the belly.] Relating to the lower 
ally. 
E blood moving flowly through the celiack and meſenterick 
arteries, produce complaints, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
C:L1BACY. #./. [from celebs, Lat.] Single life; unmar- 
ied ſtate. 
11 can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages; for they look on celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and 
nerally are married before twenty. Spectator. 
By teaching them how to carry themſelves in their relations of 
huſbands and wives, parents and children, they have, without 
queſtion, adorned the goſpel, glorified God, and benefited man, 
much more than they could have done in the devouteſt and 
tricteſt celibacy. | Atterbury. 
CELIBATE. 2. , [celibatus, Lat.] Single life. 2 
The males oblige themſelves to ce/ibate, and then multiplica- 
tion is hindered. Graunt. 
CELL 3. , [cella, Latin.) 1. A ſmall cavity or hollow 
place. 2. The cave or little habitation of a religious per- 
lon. 3- A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. 4. 
Any ſmall place of refidence ; a cottage. 5. Little bags 
or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts are 
lodged ; common both to animals and plants. Quincy. 
(r.) The brain contains ten thouſand cells, 


In each ſome active fancy dwells. Prior. 
How bees for ever, tough a monarch reign, 

Their ſep'rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 
(2.) Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion 


At Patrick's cell this ev'n ; and there the was not. Shakeſp. 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, 


In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 
(4.) Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cell 

Of fancy, my internal fight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
For ever in this humble cell 

Let thee and I to dwell. Prior. 


In cottages and lowly cells, 

True piety neglected dwells, 

Till call'd to heav'n, its native ſeat, ; 

Where the good man alone is great. Somerwille, 

CeLLAF. . J. [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where 
ſtores and liquors are repoſited. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for 
bis puniſhment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar 
during his life. Peacham on Drawing. 

CELLARAGE. . / [from cellar.) The part of the build- 
ing which makes the cellars. 
Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. Shateſp. 

A good aſcent makes a houſe wholeſome, and gives opportu- 


uity for cellirape. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
CELLASIST. 3. V [cellarius, Latin.] The butler in a religi- 
ous houſe, Die. 


CELLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Conſiſting of little cells 
or cavities, 

The urine, inſinuating itſelf amongſt the neighbouring mul- 
cles, and cellular membranes, deſtroyed four. Sharp's Surg. 
CELSITUDE, #. /, [celfitudo, Lat.] Height. . 
CEMENT. 2. /. [camentum, Latin.] 1. The matter with 
which two bodies are made to cohere ; as, mortar or glue. 

2. Bond of union in friendſhip. | 
(r.) Your temples burned in their cement, and your fran- 
chiſes confined into an augre's bore. Shakeſp. 
here is a cement compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 
"ones powdered, that becometh hard as marble. Bacon. 
You may ſee divers pebbles, and a cruſt of cement or ſtone be- 
'ween them, as hard as the pebbles themſelves. Bacon. 
The foundation was made of rough ſtone, joined together 
with a moſt firm cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
conſiſting of ſmall ſtones and cement. Arbuthnot on Cons. 

(2.) Let not the piece of virtue which is ſet 

ixt us, as the cement of our love, 


To keep it builded, be the ram to batter. Shakeſþ. 
What cement ſhould unite heaven and earth, light and dark- 
nelg ? | Clanville. 
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Look over the whole creation, and ſhall fee, that the 
band or cement, that holds together all the parts of this great 
and glorious fabrick, is gratitude. South, 

To Ceme'nT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To unite by means 
of lomething interpoſed. 

But how the fear of us 

May cement their diviſions, and bind up 

The petty difference, we yet not know. Shakeſ>. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; they are all looſe 
and incoherent, and in a perpetual flux : even an heap of ſand, 
or fine powder, will ſuffer no hollowneſs within them, though 
they be dry ſubſtances. Burnet's Ile of the Earth. 

Love with white lead cements his wings; 

White lead was ſent us to repair 

Two brighteſt, brittleſt earthly things, 

A lady's face, and china ware. Swift. 

To Cems'nT. wv. To come into conjunction; to cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by a 
ſharp inftrument, they will, if held in cloſe contact for ſome 
time, reunite by inoſculation, and cement like one branch of a 
tree ingrafted on another. S'ar/”s Surgery. 

CEME'NTER. . . [from cement] A perſon or thing that 
unites in ſociety. 

God having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, furniſhed 
him with language which was to be the great inſtrument an4 
cementer of ſociety. Locks. 

CEMENTA'T1ON. . , [from cement.] The act of cement- 
ing, or uniting with cement. 

CEMETERY. 2. J. (no A place where the dead are 
repoſited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, as fill 
hankering about their old brutal pleaſures, and defiring again 
to enter the body. Add: ſon. 

CEN, and Cin, denote #4:insfo/t ; fo Cinulph is a help to his 
kindred ; Cinehelm, a protector of his kinsfolk ; Cin- 
burgh, the defence of his kindred ; Cinric, powerful in 
kindred. Gib/on. 

Ce'naTORY. ad, [from cæno, to ſup, Latin.) Relating to 
ſupper. 

e Romans waſhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment ; and the fame was practiſed by the Jews. 
| Brown's Vuls. Err. 

CirnoBi'TICAL. adj. Lv. and g.. .] Living in commu- 
nity. 

They have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobitical, and nuns. Stillingfleet. 


Ce/nNoTAPH. n. . (. and rage] A monument for one 
buried elſewhere. 
Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, 
As dead, deplor d his metamorphos'd fon ; 
A cenotahh his name and title kept, 
And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſea, raiſed a ce- 
notath, or empty monuinent. Notes on O.iyſſey. 


Censt. =. /. [cenſus, Lat.] Publick rate. 
We fee what floods of treaſure have flowed into Europe by 
that action; fo that the cenſe, or rates of Chriſtendom, are rail- 
ed fince ten times, yea twenty times told, Bacon. 


To CENSE. v. a. [encenſer, French.) To perfume with 
odours ; contracted from 7incen/e. 
The Salii ng, and cenſe his altars round 
With Saban ſmoke, their heids with poplar bound. Dryer. 
Grineus was near, and caſt a furious hook 
On the fide altar, cexs'd with ſacred ſmoke, 
And bright with flaming fires, Dryden. 
Ce'xser. =. /, [encenſeir, French.] 1. The pan or vellel in 
which incenſe is burned. 2, A pan in which any thing is 
burned ; fire-pan. 5 
(1.) Antonius gave piety in his money, like a lady with a 
cenſer before an altar. Peacham on Drawing. 
Of incenſe clouds, 
Fuming from golden cenſers, hid the mount. Miltcn. 
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Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shakeſ}. 
Ce'xsStoN. x. , [cenſio, Lat.] A rate, an aſſeſſment. 
God intended this c-n/ior only for the bleſſed Virgin and her 
fon, that Cluiit mi ht be born where he thould. Foſeph Hall. 
Ce'xsor. 2. . [cenſor, Lat.) 1. An officer of Rome, who 
had the power of correcting manners. 2 One who is 
given to cenſure and exprobration. 
(2.) Ill-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 

And tond of all the follies of the palt. Roſcommon. 

The moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but ho pleaſed with the prodi- 
gality of his wit, though, at the ſame time, he could have wiſh- 
ed, that the maſter of it had been a better manager. Dryden. 

Cens0'rlaN. adj. [trom cenſor.) Relating to the cenſor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, ſo the 
ſtar-chamber had the ce, ſorian power for offences under the de- 
gree of capital. Bacon. 

Cens0'r1ious. adj. [from cenfor.] 1. Addicted to cen- 
ſure ; Sean full of invectives. 2. Sometimes it has 9 
before the object of reproach. 3 Sometimes on 

(1.) Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what 
is intemperately rigid? no zeal to be ſpiritual, but what is cenſo- 
rio , or vindicative ? Spratt. 

O ! let my preſence make my travels light, 

And potent Venus ſhall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of cenſorious fame. Prior. 

(2.) A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to de cenſorious of his 
neighbours. W..tts on the Mind. 

(3.) He treated all his inferiours of the clergy with a mot 
ſanctified pride; was rigorouſly and univerſally cenſorious upon 
all his brethren of the gown. Swift. 

Censv'riousLY. adv. [from cenſorious.] In a ſevere re- 
flecting manner. 

Ctnso'xtouswneEss. 2. /. [from cen/ſorious.] Diſpoſition to 
reproach ; habit of reproaching. 

Sourneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of behaviour, cenſoriouſ- 
eſs and ſiniſter interpretation of things, all croſs and diſtaſteful 
humours, render the converſation of men grievous and uneaſy to 
one another. Tillotſon. 

Ce'ns0xSHIP. . / [from cenſor.) 1. The office of a 


cenſor. 2. The time in which the office of cenſor is 
born, 
2.) It was brought to Rome in the cenſorſhip of Claudius. 
(2) gt Pe Vulg. Err. 


Ce'NSURABLE. adj. [from cenſure.) Worthy of cenſure ; 
blameable ; culpable. 
A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the laſting 
of having been taunted for ſomething cenſurable. Locke. 
CE'NSURABLENESS. #. /. [from cen/urable.] Blameable- 
neſs ; fitneſs to be cenſured. 
CE/NSURE. . /. [cenfura, Lat.) 1. Blame; reprimand ; 
reproach. 2. Judgment ; opinion. 3. Judicial ſentence. 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhment inflicted by ſome eccleſiaſtical 
mn. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(1.) Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days, 
To ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praile. 
(2.) Madam, and you, my filter, will you go 


Pate. 


To give your cenſures in this weighty buſineſs ? Shaleſp. 
(3. To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Shakeſp. 


(4.) Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of milder medicaments, uſe 
that ſtronger phyſick, the cenſures of the church, Hammond. 
To Ce'nsuUkE. v. a. [cenſurer, French.] 1. To blame; to 
brand publickly. 2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence. 
(1.) The like cenſurings and deſpiſings have embittered the 
ſpirits, and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men 
one againſt another. Sander ſon. 


Ce'xzunres. x. /. [from cenſure.] He that blames ; he that 


reproaches. 
—— —- We muft not ſtint 
Our neceflary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurer:. Shakeſþ. Hen. VIII. 
A ſtateſman, who is poſſeſt of real merit, ſhould look upon 
his political cenſitrers with the ſame negleR, that a good writer 
regards his criticks, Addiſon. 


C E N 
(2.) Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and fliſh, and fluſh, CEN T. =. . [centum, Latin, a bundred.] A lundrcd 


five per cent. that is, five in the hundred. 125 
CE'NTAUR. #. /. [centaurus, Latin:] 1. A poetical being 
ſuppoſed to be compounded of a man an a horte. 2 
The archer in the zudiack. : 
(1.) Down from the waſte they are centaurs, though women 

all above. Shake. 
The idea of a centaur has no more falſchood in it, than the 


name Centaur. Loc he. 
(2.) The chearleſs empire of the ſky, 
To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thomſon. 


CEe'NTAURY, greater and le/s. [centaurium.) Two plants, 
Add pounded galls, and roſes dry, 
And with Cecropian thyme ſtrong ſcented centaury. Dryden, 

CE'NTENAKY, 2 . [centmarius, Lat.] The number of à 
hundred, 

In every centenary of from the creation, ſome ſmall 
— ſhould hls uf gran” ag Hakewill on Providence. 

CEenTE'sS|iMAL. / [ centefimus, Latin.] Hundredth , the 
next ſtep of progreſſion atter decimal in the arithmetick of 
fractions. 

The negle& of a few cente/imals in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an equality with the cube of a foot. 
Arbuthnot on Ciins, 

CENTIroLiovs. adj. [from centum and felium, Lat.] Hau- 
ing an hundred leaves. 

Ce'nTIPEDE, #. , [from centum and pes.] A poiſonous 
inſect in the Weſt Indies, commonly called by the Engliſh 
forty legs. 

CE'NTO. x. / [cento, Latin.] A compoſition formed by 
joining ſcrapes from other authours. 

It is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of divers poets, ſuch 
as ſcholars call a cento. Camden's Remains. 
If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but have 

done the ſame in jeſt which Boileau did in earneſt. 
Advertiſement to Pope's Dunciad. 

CENTRAL. adj, [from centre.] Relating to the centre; 

containing the centre, placed in the centre, or middle. 

There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity in the central 
parts of it ; ſo large as to give reception to that mighty maſs of 
water 


. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, 
Down to the central carth, his ſcene, 
Repairs. Pope's Rape of the Lecl. 
CE'NTRALLY, adv. ¶ from central. With regard to the centre. 
Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears the weight, 
yet the whole weight reſts centrally upon it. Dryden. 
CENTRE. . /. (centrum, Lat.) The middle; that which 
is equally diſtant from all extremities. 
The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shakeſp. 
If we frame an i of a round body all of fire, the flame 
ing from it, would diffuſe itſelf 2 way ; ſo that the 
ſource, ſerving for the centre there, w be round about an 
huge ſphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 
To CEZNTAE. v. a. [from the noun.) 1. To place on 2 
centre; to fix as on a centre. 2. To collect to a point. 
(1.) One foot he centred, and the other turn'd : 
Round through the vaſt profundity obſcure. _ Multen, 
(2.) By thy each look, and thought, and care, tis _—_ 
rior 


Thy joys are centred all in me alone. . 
He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and 9 fin and vice, and centre it in his 
own breaſt. | South. 
O impudent, regardful of thy own 
Whoſe are centred — thyſelf alone Dryden. 


To Ce'nTRE. w.z, 1. To reſt on; to repoſe on; as bo- 
dies when they gain an equilibrium. 2. To be placed in 
the midſt or centre. 3. To be collected to a point. 

(1.) Where there is no viſible truth wherein to centre, erroui 
is as wide as men's fancies, dated.» 


Decay 
(2.) —— — As God in heav'n 
Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou, 


Centring, receiv'(t from all thoſe orbs. Milton. 


C E R 


') What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down; 

as . muſt centre on ourſelves alone. | Dryden. 

The common acknowledgments of the body will at 42 
centre in him, who appears ſincerely to aim at the common be- 


nefit. Atterbury. 

It was atteſted by the viſible centring of all the old prophecies 
in the perſon of Chriſt, and by the completion of theſe prophe- 
cies fince, which he himſelf uttered. Atterbury. 


Cle TRICK. adj. from centre] Placed in the centre. 
Some that have deeper digg d in mine than I, 

Say, where his centrick happineſs doth lie. Donne. 

C:nTrl'FUGAL, adj. [from centrum and fugio, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding 
from the centre., ; 

They deſcribed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal into 
a centrifugal force. Cheyne. 

C:nTrI'PETAL. adj. [from centrum and peto, Lat.] Having 
a tzndency to the center; having gravity, 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres ; and this force may be very 
properly called attractive, in reſpect of the central body, and 
centribetal, in reſpect of the revolving body. Cbeyne. 

CENTRY., 

SE'NTRY. ü 

The thoughtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits pay, 

Who *gainſt the centry's box diſcharge their tea. Gay. 

Ce'NnTUPLE. adj. [centuplex, Lat.) An hundred fold. 

To CexTu'PLICATE. v. a. [centuplicatum, of centum and 
plico, Lat.] To make a hundred fold; to repeat a hundred 
times. 

To CentTu'RIATE. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divide into 
hundreds, 

Ce:vTuRIa'TOR, . / [from centary.] A name given to 
hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh times by centuries ; which is 
generally the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firſt that diſcovered 
this grand impoſture. Apliffe's Parergon. 

C:nTu'rx1ON. n. / [centurio, Latin.] A military officer 
among the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, ſay you? A moſt royal one. The 
centurions, and their charges, diſtinctly billeted in the entertain- 
ment, and to be on foot at an hour's warning. Shakeſp. 

CENTURY. . /. centuria, ory 1. A hundred; uſually 
employed to ſpecify time: as, the ſecond century. 2. It 
is ſometimes uſed fimply for a hundred. 

(1.) The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though our joys, 
after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem to have grown older, b 
having been enjoyed ſo many ages, yet will they really ſtill con- 
tinue new. Boyle. 

And now time's whiter ſeries is begun, 

Which in ſoft centuries ſhall ſmoothly run. Dryden. 

The liſts of biſhops are filled with greater numbers than one 
would expect; but the ſucceſſion was quick in the three firſt cen- 
turies, becauſe the biſhop often ended in the martyr. Addiſon. 

(2.) Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into 
tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. Spenſer. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I have ftrew'd his grave, 

And on it ſaid a century of pray'rs, 

Such as I can, twice o'er, rl weep and ſigh. Shakeſþ. 

CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which ſignifies 
a ſhip or veſſel, ſuch as thoſe that the Saxons landed in, 

| Gib ſen. 

Ce'PHALAGY. 2 , [uPananyia.] The headach. Dic. 

Cerna'LICK. adj. [x:Pak,] That which is medicinal to 
the head. 

Cepbalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the blood, ſo as 
to make it circulate eaſily through the capillary veſſels of the 


þ See SENTINEL. 


brain. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
[ dreſſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped in a cephalick 
balſam | Wiſeman. 


CERA'STES. n. / (aqarSe.] A ſerpent having horns, or 
ſuppoſed to have them. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 
—_— horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. 


Milton. 
Vor. 


Ce'REBEL. x. /, [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 


CEREMONIAL. adj. | from ceremony. 


Dix. 


Ce xEmo'nial. =. / [from ceremony. 


CerEMO'nious. adj. from ceremony. ] 


Ceremo'nIoUSLY. adv. from ceremonious, ] 


C ER 


CSAATE. 2. / [cera, Lat. wax. ] A medicine made of wax, 


which, with oil, or ſome ſofter ſubſtance, makes a con- 
ſiſtence ſofter than a plaiſter. Qui ne y. 


Ce'rATED. adj. ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. 


from cera, Lat. wax.] To wax. 
You ought to pierce the ſkin with a needle, and ſtrong brown 


thread cered, about half an inch from the edges of the lips. 


Wiſeman. 


In the head of man, the baſe of the brain and cerebel, yea, 
of the whole ſkull, is ſet parallel to the horizon. Derham. 


CEe'RECLOTH. . J. from cere and clatb.] Cloth ſmeared 


over with glutinous matter, uſed to wounds and bruiſes. 
The ancient Egyptian mumniies were ſhrowded in a number 
of folds of linen, beſmeared with gums, in manner of cerecloth. 


Bacon. 


Ce'REMENT. =. from cera, Latin, wax.] Cloths dipped 


in melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded 
when they were embalmed. 
Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell, 
Why canonized bones, hearſed in earth, 


Have burſt their cerements ? Shakeſþ. 


1. Relating to cere- 
mony, or outward rite ; ritual. 2. Formal ; obſervant 
of old forms. 
(1.) What mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends, 
To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage? Shakeſ". 
We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a ſubſtantial duty, and the modes of civi- 
lity into the realities of religion, South, 
Chriſt did take away that external ceremonial worſhip that was 
among the Jews. Stlling fleet. 
(2.) Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 
Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial man, 
That when thou meet'ſt one, with enquiring eyes 
Doſt ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 


The filk and gold he wears. Donne. 
With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. Dryden, 


1. Outward form ; 
external rite ; preſcriptive formality. 2. The order for 
rites and forms in the Romiſh church. 

(1.) The only condition that could make it prudent for the 
clergy, to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent parts, would 


be a reſolution in the legitlature to prevent new ſes. Swift, 


Ceremoſnialness. 1. J [from ceremonial.) The quality 


of being ceremonial ; over much uſe of ceremony. 
1. Conſiſting of 
outward rites. 2. Full of ceremony ; awful. 3. Atten- 
tive to outward rites, or preſcriptive formalities. 4. Civil; 
according to the ſtrict rules of civility ; formally reſpectful. 
5. Obſervant of the rules of civility. 6. Civil and formal 
to a fault. 

(.) Under a different ceconomy of i God was more 


tender of the ſhell and cerercnious part of his worſhip. South, 
(2.) O, the ſacrifice, ; 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly, 
It was i' th' offering Shakeſþ. 


(3-) You are too ſenſeleſs obftinate, my lord; 
Too ceremonicus, and traditional. Shakeſp. 
(4-) They have a ſet of ceremonious phraſes, that run through 
all ranks and * among them. Adaiſon's Guardian. 
(5. ) Then let us take a ceremonicus leave, 
And loving fare wel of our ſeveral friends. Shakeſp. 
(6.) The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he would 
needs accompany me ſome miles in my way. Sidney. 
In a ceremo- 
nious manner; formally; reſpeQtul. 


Ceremonioigſly let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


Shakeſp. 


Cerenmo'xiousNESS. 7. from ceremonious.) Fondneſs 
of ceremony ; = uſe of too much ceremony. 
Z 


C E R 
CE'REMONY. . [ceremoria, Latin.] 


external form in religion. 2. Forms of civility. z. Out- 


ward forms of ſtate, 
(1.) Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 


The lacred ceremontes partake, Spenſer. 
He is tuperſtitious grown of late, 
ite from the main opinion he held once 

Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies, Shakeſp. 


Diſrobe the images, 


If you find them deck d with ceremony. Shakefp. 
(2.) The ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it, Shakeſþ. 


Not to ule ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to uſe thein 
again, and fo diminiſh reſpect to himſelf. Bacon. 
3 ) What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that ſuffer" more 
Of mortal griet, than do thy worſhippers ? 
Art thou aught elſe but place, degree, and form ? 
A coarſer place, 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter d hot, 
Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and highneſs well forgot. 
| Dryden s Fables. 
Corr. =. /. The ſame with cerate; which ſee. 
In thoſe which are critical, a cerote of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ſerved my purpoſe. Wiſeman. 
CERTAIN. adj, [certus, Lat.] 1. Sure; indubitable; 
unqueſtionable ; undoubted; that which cannot be queſ- 
tioned, or denied. 2. Reſolved ; decermined. 3. Un- 
doubting ; put paſt doubt. 4. Unfailing ; which always 
produces the expected effect. 5. Conſtant ; rever failin 
to be, 6. Regular; ſettled ; ſtated. 7. In an indefinite 
ſenſe, ſome ; as, a certain man told me this. 
(1.) Thoſe things are certain among men, which cannot be 
denied, without obitinacy and folly. Tillotſon. 
This the mind is equally certain of, whether theſe ideas be 
mere or leſs general. Locke. 
(2.) However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like duom of death, 
Conſort with thee. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
(3.) This form before Alcyone preſent, 
To make her certain of the ſad event. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden. 


(4.) I have often wiſhed that I knew as certain a remedy for CerULEAN. 
Cerv'LEoOUS. 


any other diſtemper. Mead. 
(5.) Virtue that direfts our ways, 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praiſe. Dryden. 
(6.) You ſhall gather a certain rate. Exodus. 
Who calls the counci!, ſtates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? Pope. 
Tue preparation for your ſupper ſhews your certain 2 
otton. 
(7.) How bad ſoever this faſhion may juſtly be accounted, 
certain of the ſame countrymen do pals far beyond it. 


1. Outward rite; CCH Tres. adv. [certes, 


C E 8 
French.] Certainly in truth : bn 


blame, 


ſooth : an old word. 
Certes, Sir Knight, ye've been too much to 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 


Whole living hands immortaliz'd his name. Spenſer 
For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland. Sha tee / i 
Certes, our authours are to blame. — 

CEATIHFIcATE. . . [| certificat, low Lat. he certifies, ] 5 


A writing made in any court, to give notice to another 
court of any thing done therein. Coxel. 2. Any teſtimony 
(2.) A certificate of poverty is as good as a protection. ; 


* . L'E bg 
I can bring certificates, that I behave myſelf beet, pe 
company. 


Adadiſe 
To CSHRTIE v. v. a. [certifier, French.] 1. To give — 
information of. 2. It has of before the thing told, after 
the perſon told: as, I certified you of the fact. 

(1.) The Engliſh embaſſadours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that he was not to hope for 
any aid from him. Bacor.. 

This is deſigned to certify thoſe things that are confirmed of 
God's favour. Hammond's Fundamental; 

CERTIORARI. n. /. [Latin.] A writ iſſuing out of the 
chancery, to call up the records of a cauſe the. ein depend. 
ing, that juſtice may be done; upon complaint made b 
bill, that the party, who ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath receive 
hard dealing in the ſaid court. Corel, 


Ce'aTITUDE. #. /. [certitudo, Lat.) Certainty ; freedom 


from doubt; infallibility of proof. 

They thought at firſt they dream'd ; for twas offence 
With them, to queſtion certitude of ſenſe. Dry en. 
There can be no majus and minus in the certitude we have of 

things, whether by mathematick demonſtration, or any other 
way of conſequence. Grew's Caſinclogia Sacra. 


Cervi'cai, adj. [cervicalis, Latin.] Belonging to tlie 


neck. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, ſends forth the cerwica! 
and axillary arteries ; the geſt turning down again, forms tie 
deſcending trunk. Cheyne, 


: adj. [ caruleus, Lat.) Blue; ſky coloured. 


It afforded a folution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
ſky colour, but nothing near ſo high as the cerulcous tincture of 
ſilver. Beyle. 

From thee the ſaphire ſolid ether takes, 


Its hue cerulean. Thomſon's Summer, 


CeruLr'Fick. adj. [from ceruleous.] Having the power 


to 22 a blue colour. 
he ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerul:fich, and 


others are | one from another. Grexv., 


Carew's Survey. CERU'MEN. . , (Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 


Some certain of your brethren roar'd and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. SChaleſp. 
Let there be certain leather bags made of ſeveral bigneſſes, 
which, for the matter of them, ſhould be tractable. Wilkins. 
Ce'sTainLY. adv, [from certain. ] 1. Indubitably ; 
without queſtion ; without doubt. 2. Without fail. 
(1.) Certainly he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot be ſe- 
cured, can be much leſs fo by any private attempt. 


, Decay of Piety. 

What preciſe collection of ſimple ideas, modeſty or frugality 
ſtand for, in another's uſe, is not fo certainly known, ocke. 
Ce'rTAINNESS. 2. /. [from certain.) The ſame with cer- 


tainty. 
Ce'nTAINTY. n. / [from certain.] 1. Exemption from 
doubt. 2. Exemption from failure : as, the certainty of 
an event, or of a remedy. 3. That which 1s real and 

fixed. 4. Regularity; ſettled ſtate. 
(1.) Certainty is the perception of the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of our ideas. Locke. 
| (3.) Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 

Than to be ſure they do; for certainties 

Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, 

The remedy then born. Shakeſþ. 


ear. 
Ce'«usE, 2. . [ ceruſſa, Lat.] White lead. A preparation 
of lead with vinegar, which is of a white colour; whence 
many other things, reſembling it in that particular, are by 
chymilts called ceru/e, as the ceru/e of antimony, and the 
like, Quincy. 
CesAa'REAN, adj. [from Cæſar.] The Ceſarean ſection is 
cutting a child out of the womb either dead or alive, 
when 1t cannot otherwiſe be delivered Which circum- 
ſtance, it is ſaid, firſt gave the name of Cæſar to the Ro- 
man family ſo called. Quincy. 


CESS. . /. [probably corrupted from cen/e ; ſee CR NSE; 
though imagined by Junius to be derived from /aifire, to 
ſeize.) 1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, 
rated according to their property. 2. The act of laying 
rates. 3. [from cefe, Fr.] It ſeems to have been uſed by 
Shakeſpeare tor bounds, or limits, though it ſtand for rare, 

| 2 
(2. ) The like ceſs is alſo charged 


upon the country ſometimes 
for victualling the ſoldiers, when he = 


they lie in garriſon. Spenſer. 


(3-) I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutts's ſaddle, put a few flocks 


Bo” * „ — _ LA. - 


CET 


n the point 4 the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all 

3 5 n ate. Hen. IV. 

7 Cess. v. 4. [from the noun.] To rate; to lay charge 
n. 

, We are to conſider how much land there is in all Ulſter, that 
according to the quantity thereof, we may ceſs the ſaid rent, and 
allowance iſſuing thereout. Spenſer on Ireland. 

T, Cess. v.n. To omit a legal duty. See Cs550R. 

Ces8a'TION. 2. J. [ceſatio, Latin.] 1. A ſtop; a reſt. 2. 
Vacation, ſuſpenſion. 3. End of action; the ſtate of 
ceaſing to act. 4. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace. 

(1.) The day was yearly obſerved for a feſtival, by ceſſation 
from labour, and by reſorting to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without ceſſation tolt 

By theories, the practick part is loſt, Denham. 

(2.) There had been a mighty confuſion of things, an inter- 
ruption and perturbation of the ordinary courſe, and a ceſſation 
and ſuſpenſion of the laws of nature. MWoodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

The riſing of a parliament is a kind of ceſſation from poli- 
ticks. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

(3.) The ſerum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured 
out to that which is mixed with an acid, raiſeth an effervelcence ; 
at the ceſſation of which, the ſalts of which the acid was com- 
poſed, will be regenerated, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(4.) When the ſuccours of the poor proteſtants in Ireland 
were diverted, I was entreated to get them ſome reſpite, by a 
ceſſation. King Charles. 

CESSAFIT. n. J. [Latin] A writ that lies upon this ge- 
neral ground, that the perſon, againſt whom it is brought, 
hath, for two years, omitted to perform ſuch ſervice, or 
pay ſuch rent, as he is obliged by his tenure, and hath 
not, upon his land or tenement, ſufficient goods or chattels 
to be diſtrained. Comvel. 

Cess181'LITY. #./. [from cedo, ceſſum, Lat.] The quality 
of receding, or giving way, without reſiſtance. 

If the ſubject ſtrucken be of a proportionate ceſfbility, it 
ſeems to dull and deaden the ftroke ; whereas if the thing ſtruc- 
ken be hard, the ſtroke ſeems to loſe no force, but to work a 
greater effect, Digby on the Soul. 

CE'sS1BLE. adj. [from cedo, cefſum, Latin.] Eaſy to give 
way. 

If the parts of the ſtrucken body be ſo eaſily ceſf ble, as with- 
out dithculty the ſtroke can divide them, then it enters into ſuch 
a body, till it has ſpent its force. Digby on the Soul. 


Ce'ss10N. 1. . [ceffion, Fr. cefſio, Lat.] 1. Retreat; the 
act of giving way. 2. Reſignation ; the act of yielding 
up or quitting to another. | 

(1.) Sound is not produced without ſome reſiſtance either in 
the air or the body percuſſed; for if there be a mere yielding or 
ce/ſion, it produceth no ſound. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(2.) A parity in their council would make and ſecure the beſt 
peace they can with France, by a ceffion of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provincss. Temple. 

CESIONARY. adj. [from con] As, a ceffionary bank- 
rupt, one who has delivered up all his effects. Martin. 

Ce'sz5MENT. x. / [from c.] An allefſment or tax. 

| Dit. 

Ce'ss0r, 2. J [from cefſs, Latin.] In law, he that ceaſeth 
or neglecteth ſo long to perform a duty belonging to him, 
as that by his ceſs, or ceſſing, he incurreth the danger of 
law, and hath, or may have the writ ceſſavit brought 
againſt him, Where it is ſaid the tenant ceſſeth, ſuch 
phraſe is to be underſtood, as if it were ſaid, the tenant 
cefſeth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by 
his land or tenement. Comvel. 

CE'STUS. x. / (Latin.) The girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not ſo 
much as her own ceftus. Addiſon, Sfefator. 
voy 2 adj. [from cete, whales, Lat.] Of the whale 

Ind, 

Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration, are not ,without the 
wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals, Brown's Vulg. Err. 

He hath created variety of theſe cetacecus fiſhes, which con- 
verſe chiefly in the northern ſeas, whoſe whole body being en- 


; CH A 


compaſſed round with a copious fat or blubben, it is enabled to 
abide the greateſt cold of the ſea · water. Ray on the Creation. 


C rFaur. A note in the ſcale of muſick. 


Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion 
B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 


C faut, that loves with all affection. Shaheſ*, 


CH has, in words purely Engliſh, or fully naturalized, the 


ſound of %; a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard 
to deſcribe in words. In ſome words derived from the 
French, it has the ſound of , as chaiſe ; and, in ſome 
derived from the Greek, the found of &, as cheolerick. 


CHace. See CHasSE. 
CHap. =. / A ſort of fiſh. 


Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, whiting, chad, *cels, 
congar, millet. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


To CHAFE. v. a. [echauffer, French.] 1. To warm with 


rubbing. 2. To heat by rage or hurry, 3. To perfume. 
4. To make angry ; to enflame paſſion. 

(1.) They laid him upon ſome of their garments, and fell to 
rub and chafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, 
the ſervant, and warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laſt, recovering heart, he does begin 


To rub her temples, and to chaſe her ſkin. Fairy Queen. 
Soft, and more ſoft, at ev'ry touch it grew; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

The — mals to form, and frame to uſe. Dryden. 


(2.) Have I not heard the fea, puff'd up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with ſweat ? Shakeſp. 
Lilies more white than ſnow, 
New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd, did grow; 
Whoſe ſcent ſo chaf d the neighbour air, that you 


Would ſurely ſwear Arabick ſpices grew. Suckling, 
; Her interceſſion chaf'd him ſo, 

When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, 

That to cloſe priſon he commanded her. Shakeſp. 


An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thoſe, who were 
reſolved to live or die together. Sir John Hazard. 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heut of youth 
and indignation, againſt his own people as well as the Rhodians, 
he moderated himſelf betwixt his own rage, and the offence of 
his ſoldiers.  Knolles's Hiftory of the Turxs. 
This chaf'd the boar, his noſtrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 
To CAPE. v. 2. 1. To rage; to fret; to ſume; to rave ; 
to boil. 2. To fret againſt any thing. 
(1.) Therewith he gan full terribly to roar, 
And chaf d at that indignity right fore, Spenjer's Ha. T. e. 


He will not rejoice ſo much at the abuſe of Falſtaff, as he wil; 


chafe at the doctor's marrying my daughter. Sha 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are. Shakeſf. 


How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, and chafe, 

And ſwear ! not Addiſon himſelf was ſafe. Pope. 
(2.) — Once upon a raw and guſty day, 

The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. Shak, J. Can. 
Ihe murmuring ſurge, ; 

That on th* unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard fo high. | Shakeſþ. King Lear. 

CHare. . [from the verb.] A heat; a rage, a fury; 
a paſſion; a fume; a pet; a fret; a ſtorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the parliament, with 
his wiſdom and eloquenee, he fo croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal 
Wolley's, that the cardinal, in a chafe ſent for him to Whitch:!!, 

Camden Remains, 
At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And ſtaring furiouſly on Ralph, 
He trembled. Hu.librat. 
CA E-wax. 2. / An officer belonging to the lord chancel- 
lor, who fits the wax for the ſealing of writs, Harris. 
Cra'regn. 2. , [ceaxon, Sax. lever, D.tch.] An inſect; a 

ſort of yellow beetle. 
Caa'rery. 2. / A forge in an iron mill, where the iron 
is wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfection. 
Phillips. 
CHAFF. 2. / [ceap, Sax. taf, Dutch. ] 1. The huſks of corn 
2 2 2 


C H A 


that are ſeparated by threſhing and winnowing. 2. It is 
uſed for ar y thing worthleſs. 
(1.) We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaf, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
= Phaſes with inſtruction ſhould be join'd ; 
So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. Dry4en. 
He ſet before hun a ſack of wheat, as it had been juſt threſhed 
out of the ſheaf ; he then bid him pick out the chaff trom among 
the corn, and lay it aſide by itſelf. Ffectator. 
7% CHAFFER. v. 2. [Laufen, Germ. to buy.] To treat 
about a bargain , to haggle ; to bargain 
Nor rode himſelf to Paul's, the publick fair, 
To chafer for preferments with bis gold, 
Where biſhopricks and finecures are fold. 
The chafermg with diſſenters, and dodging about this or 
rother ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leavin 
them a-jar. Swift 
In difputes with chairmen, when your maſter fends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your maiter that they will 
not take a farthing leſs. Swift. 
To CHA'FFER. v. a. [The active ſenſe is obſolete.} 1. To 


buy. 2. To exchange. 
(1.) He chafer'd chairs in which churchmen were ſet, 


And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenſer. 
(2.) Approaching nigh, he never ſtaid to greet, | 
Ne chafer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy Queen. 


 Cna'rrents, 2. from chafer.} A buyer; bargainer ; 
purchaſer. 

Cna'Frtrn. 2. , [from e/chaufer, Fr. to heat.) A veſlel 
for heating water. Did. 

Caa'Freny. 2. . [from chafer.] Traffick ; the practice 
of buying and ſelling. 

The third is, merchandize and chafery, that is, buying and 
ſelling. Stenſer”'s State of Ireland. 

Caa'rrincn. x. / [from chaff and finch.] A bird fo 
called, becauſe it delights in chaff. and is by ſome much 
admired for its ſong. Phillips's World of Words. 

The chaffinch, and other fmall birds, are injurious to ſome 
fruits. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Can'pFLEss. adj. [from chaff) Without chaff, 

The love I bear him, 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you, | 

Unlike all others, chafleſs. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 

CHa'rrwEed. n. /. [| gnaphalium, Latin.) An herb; the 
ſame with cadwerd; which ſee. 

CG 2 adj. [from chaff.) Like chaff; full of chaff; 
Ignt. 

"If the ſtraws be light and chaſty, and held at a reaſonable diſ- 
tance, they will not riſe unto the middle. Brown's Yulz. Err. 

The moſt flight and chaffy opinion, if at a great remove from 
the preſent age, contracts a veneration. __ Glanwile. 

Cra'rincdisn, 3. J [from chafe and diſh.) A veſſel to 
make any thing hot in ; a portable grate tor coals, 

Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver and tin in equal 
quantities, whether it will endure the „4 fire which belong- 
eth to chaſingdiſbes, poſnets, and ſuch other ſil ver veſſels. 

Bacon t Phyfical Remains. 

Cu ARI N. / [chagrine, French.) III humour; vexa- 
tion; fretfulneſs ; peeviſhneſs. It is pronounced Hag 
reen. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 

That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen. Poſ e. 

I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional inconveniencies 
and chagrins, more than their ſmall remains of life ſeemed dsftin- 
ed to undergo. Pope's Letters. 

To ChacR1'N. v. a [chagriner, Fr. I 1. To vex ; to put out 
of temper ; to teaze ; to make uneaſy. 

CHAIN. 2. /. [chaine, Fr.] 1. A ſeries of links faſtened one 
within ancther. 2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter; ſome- 
thing with which priſoners are bound. 3. A line of links 
with which land is meaſured. 4. A ſeries linked toge- 
ther ; as, of cauſes, or thoughts; a ſucceihon ; a ſubor- 
dination. 


CAINSHOT. 2. / 


CHAIR. . / [chair, Fr.] 


C H A 


(1.) And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it : 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. ati y way High « 
(2.) Still in conſtraint your ſuff'ring ſex remains, Ys 

* Orbound in formal, or in real chains. Pol e. 


(3-) A ſurveyour may as ſoon, with his chain, meaſure out 
infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, by the quickeſt flight of ming 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locle. 

(4.) Thoſe fo miſtake the Chriſtian religion, as to think it is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all — of man's choice 
toward good or evil. ad. 

As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of any faculty, ſo eſ- 
2 in that of right reaſoning; which is ll the greater, by 

ow much the conſequences are more clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


Dryden's Tables. To CHAIN. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To faſten or bind 


with a chain. 2. To enſlave; to keep in flavery, z. 
To put on a chain. 4. To unite. 

(1.) They repeal daily any wholeſome act eſtabliſhed againſt 
the rich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily to chain up a: d 
reſtrain the poor. Shakeſþ. Coriclanus. 

The mariners he chained in his on galleys for tlaves. Kuddel. 

Or, march'd I chain'd behind the hoſtile car, 


The viRtor's paſtime, and the ſport of war Prior. 
They, with joint force oppreſſion chaining, ſet 
Imperial juſtice at the helm. Thomſon. 


(2.) The monarch was ador'd, the people chain d. Pricr. 
—————— his world, tis true, 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
And which more bleſt? who chain d his country, ſay, 
Or he, whoſe virtue ſigh'd to loſe a = ? Pate. 
(3.) The admiral ſeeing the mouth of the haven chained, and 
the caſtles full of ordnance, and ſtrongly manned, durſt n.t at- 
tempt to enter. Krol less Hiftory of the Turks. 
(4.) O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 


And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. Shateſp, 


Cna'tnpumy. 3. /. [from chain and pump.) A pump uicd 


in large Engliſh veſſels, which is double, fo that one riſes 
as the other falls. It yields a great quantity of water, 
works eaſily and is eaſily mended, but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a diſagreeable noiſe. Chamb. 

It is not long ſince the ſtriking of the topmaſt, a wondertul 
great eaſe to great ſhips both at ſea and in harbour, hath been 
deviſed, together with the chainfump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have lately adde the 
bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh Efſavs. 


[from chain and bt. Two bullets or 
half bullets, faſtened together by a chain, which, when 
they fly open, cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea n a buitock, the brawn of the thigh, 


and the calf of the leg, are torn off by the chainſbot, and ſplin. 
ters. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Cna'tnwork . J [from chain and work.] Work with 


open ſpaces like the links of a chain. 
Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chainwwork, for the cha- 
piters which were upon the tops of the pillars. 1 Kong? 
1. A moveable ſeat. 2. A ſeat 
of juſtice, or of authority, 3. A vehicle born by men; 
a ſedan 
(1.) Whether thou chooſe Cervantes ſerious air, 
Or laugh -nd ſhake in Rab'lais* eaſy chair, 
Or praiſe the court, or magnify mankind, 
Or thy griev'd country's copper chains unbind. 3 
If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, with a back 
belonging to it, then a ſlool is a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, without 
a back. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 
Is the chair empty? Is the ſword unſway d? 
Is the king dead ? Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
If thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun ; 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay ; 


Either that's thine, or elſe thou wert not his. Shakeſp. 
—— The honour'd gods 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice : 
Supply with worthy men. Shahkeſp. Coriolanis. 


CH A 


1 e fat down to reſt a while, 
In a rich chair o ft ſtate. Sbaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
The committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pym to take 


| Clarendon. 
hair. | 
5 * this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, | 
The ſeat of audience, old Latinus fate. D '; Fncid, 


(.) Think what an equipage thou haſt in aur, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. P 
CuxtRMAN, . /. [from chair and man. 1. The preſident 


C H A 


With theſe helps I might at leaſt have challad out a way for 
others, to amend my eriours in a like deſign. Dryden. 
The time falls within the compaſs here chalked out by nature, 
very punctually. Weordwward's Natural Hi. 


CHALK-CUTTER, . , [from chalk and cut.} A man that 


digs chalk. 

Shells, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are dug up commonly 
in the chall· ite, where the chbalk-cutters drive a great trade with 
them. Woodward. 


of an aſſembly. 2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a CHALK IT. 2. / [from chalk and pit] A pit in which 


chair. 


chalk is dug. 


See CHALK-CUTTER. 


(1.) In aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen chairman Cu ALK v. ad. [from chalk,} 1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white 


or moderator, to keep the ſeveral ſpeakers to the rules of order. 
Watts. 
(2.) One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhole, 
A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. 
Troy chairmen bore the wooden ſteed, 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ; 
'Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Initead of paying chairmen, run them through. 
Cuxis k. 2. J chaiſe, Fr. 
by one horie. i 4 ; 
"Inſtead of the chariot he might have ſaid the chaiſe of go- 
verment ; for a chaiſe is driven by the perſon that fits in it. 
Addiſcn. 
Cnalco'GraPHER. . /. [xanoygap®-, of xami-, brats, 
and w, to write or engrave.] An engraver in brats. 
CualcocRaPHyY. 2. J [xamoyeatia.] Engraving in braſs. 
CHA'LDER. n. /. A dry Engliſh meaſure of coals,. con- 


Dryden. 


A carriage of pleaſure drawn 


Cunha Loox. ſiſting of thirty fix buſhels heaped up, ac- 
Cual ub Fox. J cording to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild- 
hall, London. The cha/dron ſhould weigh two thouſand 
pounds. Chambers. 
CA LIE. 2. / [calic,. Sax. calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 1, A 
cup; a bowl. 2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in 
acts of worſhip. : 
(1.) When in-your motion you are hot, ; 
And, that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shaheſp. 
(2.) All the church at that time did not think emblematical 
figures unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stilling fleet. 


CHa'licep, adj. [from calix, Latin, the cup of a flower. ] 
Having a cell or cup: applied by Shake/peare to a flower, 
but now obſolete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav'n's gate ſings, 
And Phœbus gins arile, 
His ſteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 
On chalic'd flowers that lies. Shakeſp. 


CHALK. „/ {cealc ; cealcrran, Saxon; calct, Welch.] 
Chalk is a white tothle, uſually reckoned a ſtone, but by 
ſome ranked among the boles. It is uſed in medicine as 
an abſorbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn, 

Chambers. 

He maketh all the ſtones of the altar as chalk ones, that are 
beaten in ſunder. aiah. 
Chalk is of two ſorts ; the hard, dry, ſtrong chalk, which is 
beſt for lime; and a ſoft, unctuous chalk, which is beit for 
lands, becauſe it eaſily diſſolves with rain and froſt. Mortimer. 

With chalk I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 

Where theſe ethereal ſpirits muſt appear. Dryaen. 


To CHALK. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To rub with chalk. 
2. To manure with chalk, 3. To mark or trace out as 
with chalk. | 

(1.) The beaſtly rabble then came down 
From all the s in the town, 
And ſtalls and ſhopboards in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new chalk” bills and ruſty arms. Huaibras. 
(2.) Land that is challed, if it is not well dunged, will re- 


ceive but litttle benefit from a ſecond chalking. Mortimer. 
(3-) Being not propt by anceſtry, whole grace 
Chalks — their way. : Shakeſp. 


His own mind challed out to him the juſt proportions and 
meaſures of behaviour to his fellow · creatures. Seuth, 


Tit. 7, CHA'LLENGE. v. a. [chatenger, French.] 


CHa'LLENGE. . /. 


with chalk. 2. Impregnated with chalk. 
(.) As far as I could ken the cha/hy cliffs, 
When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beats us back, 
I frood upon the hatches in the ſtorm. Shale 
That bellowing beats on Dover's chalty cliff. Rowe. 
(2.) Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. 
Bacon. 
1. To cal! 
another to anſwer for an offence by combat. 2. To call 
to a conteſt. 3. To accuſe. 4. [In law] To object to 
the impartiality of any one. [See the noun.] 5. To 
claim as due. 6. To call any one to the performance o! 
conditions. 
(1.) The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the king, 
And, nephew, challeng d you to ſingle fight. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Thus form'd for ipeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Order. 
I challenge any man to wake any pretence to power by right 
of fatherhood, either intelligible or poſſible. Locke. 
(3-) Many of them be ſuch loſels and ſcatterlings, as that 
they cannot eaſily by any ſheriff be gotten, when they are cha/- 
lenged for any ſuch fact. Shenſer on Ireland. 
Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſs. Shakeſp. 
(4.) Though only twelve are ſworn, yet twenty-four are to 
be returned, to ſupply the defects or want of appearance of thole 
that are challenged off or make default. Hale. 
(5-) That divine order, whereby the pre-eminence of chiefeſt 
acceptation is by the beſt things worthily challenged. Hooker... 
Which of you, ſhall we fay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend, 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. 
And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father; 
So much I challenge, that I may profets 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 
Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 
A famiſh'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 
Haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 
That ſtill would recommend thee more to Cæſar, 
And challenge better terms. Add (or, 
(6.) I will now challenge you of your promiſe, to give me 
certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacham on Dra. 
Tom the verb.] 1. A ſummons to 
combat. 2. A. demand of ſomething as due. 3. In 
law.] An exception taken either againſt perfons or things; 
perſons, as in aſſize to the jurours, or any one or more of 
them, by the priſoner at the bar. Challenge. made to the 
jurours, is either made to the array, or to the polls: c 
lenge made to the array is, when the whole number is 
excepted againſt, as partially empannelled : cha/lenge to 
or by the poll, is when ſome one or more are excepted 
againſt, as not indifferent: challenge to the jurours is di- 
vided into challenge principal, and challenge tor caule : 
challenge principal 1s that which the law allows without 
cauſe alleged, or farther examination; as a priſoner at the 


bar, arraigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge 
to the number of twenty, one aiter another, of the jury 
empannelled upon him, alleging no cauſe. Cowel. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſþ. 
Shake/! , 


Drydex, 


63 -8-- A 
: 2x I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſtly. 
(2.) Taking for his younglings, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with oker did the ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 
There muſt be no challenge of ſuperiority, or diſconntenanc- 
ing of freedom. Collier of Friendſhip. 
G.) You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, a 
Shakeſþ. 


You ſhall not be my judge. 
CHa'LLENGER. 3. J. [from challenge.] 1. One that dehes 
2. One that claims ſu- 


or ſummons another to combat. 
B 3. A claimant; one that requires ſomething 
as of right. 
(1.) Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreſt- 
er ? 
No, fair princeſs ; he is the general challenger. Shakeſþ. 
Death was denounc'd ; 
He took the ſummons, voul of fear, 
And unconcernedly caſt his eyes around, 
As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. 
(2.) hoſe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her per fections. Shakeſ". 
(3-) Earneſt challengers there are of trial, by ſome publick 
diſputation. Hooker. 
CHaLY'BearTE. adj. [from chalybs, Lat. ſteel.) Impreg- 
nated with iron or ſtecl ; having the qualities of ſteel, 
The diet ought to ſtrengthen the ſolids, allowing ſpices and 
wine, and the ule of chaljheate waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


CHAMADE. 2. [French.] The beat of the drum which 


declares a ſurtender. 

Several French battalions made a ſhew of reſiſtance ; but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to attack 
them, they beat the amade, and tent us chaite blanche. 

Addiſon. 
CHAMBER. . /. [ebambre, Fr. camera, Lat. fambr, Wel.] 
1. An apartment in a houſe; generally uſed tor thoſe ap- 
propriated to lodging. 2. Any retired room, 3. Any 
cavity or hollow. 4. A court of juſtice. 5. The lower 
part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 6. A ſpecies 
of great gun. 7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine. 
(1.) — Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry fleep to death. Shakefp. 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe fleepy two, 

Of his own chamber. Shakeſp. 

A natural cave in a rock may have ſomething not much unlike 
to parlours or chambers. Bentley. 

(2.) The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. 

Prior. 

(J.) Petit has, from an examination of the figure of the eye, 
argued againſt the poſſibility of a film's exiſtence in the poſteriour 
chamber. Sharp. 

(4.) In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anſwer is not admit- 
ted, viz. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and 
alleged. 1 Ie Parergon. 

(6.) Names you them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers, 
arquebuſe, muſket, &c. Camden's Remains. 

To CHA'MBER. v . [from the noun.] 1. To be wanton ; 
to intrigue. 2. To reſide as in the chamber. 


Shakeſp. 


Dryden, 


(1.) Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in rioting and 


drunkenneſs, not in chambering and wantonneſs, Rom. 
(2.) The beſt blood chamber'd in his boſom. Shakeſp. 
ChHa'mMBerER., 2. / (from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 
I have not thoſe (oft parts of converſation, 
That chamberers have. Shakeſþ. 
CHa'MBEt FELLOW. 2. from chamber and fellow.) One 
that lies in the ſame chamber. 
It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with whom I agree 


very well in many ſentiments. Sectator. 
Cna'MBERLAIN. / [from chamder.] 1. Lord great cham- 
berlain of England is the fixth officer of the crown; a 
confiderable part of his function is at a coronation ; to him 
belongs the proviſion of every thing in the houſe of lords ; 
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he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate; under him are the 

tleman uſher of the black rod, yeomen uſhers, and =” 
keepers. To this office the duke of Ancaſter makes an he- 
reditary claim. Chambers. 2. Lord chamberlain of the 
houſhold has the overſight of all officers belonging to the 
king's chambers, except the precinct of the bedchamber 
Chambers. 3. A ſervant who has the care of the cham. 
bers. 4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as chamber 
lain of the exchequer, of Cheſter, of the city of London, 


Chambers. 

(2.) Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamber lain his liberty. Sbaleß. 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of chamberlain might 


be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon, 

A patriot is a fool in every age, 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage. Pope. 
(3.) Think'it thou, 

That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy ſhirt on warm ? Shakeſp, 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains : 

We will with wine and waſſel convince. Shakeſ>. 
He ſerv'd at firit AEmilia's chamberlain. Dryden's Fables. 


CHA'MBERLAINSHIP. . . [from chamberlain.] The office 
of a chamberlain. | 
CHa'MBERMAILD. 2. /. from chamber and maid.] A maid 
— buſineſs is to dreſs a lady, and wait in her cham. 
er. 
Men will not hiſs, 
The chambermaid was named Ciſs. 

Some coa rſe country wench, almoſt decay'd, 
Trudges to town, and firſt turns chambermaid. Pete. 
When he doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, he 

uſed to conſult one of his lady's chambermaids. Swift. 
If theſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain the girls with the 
common follies practiſed by chambermaids among us, they are 
publickly whipped. Swift, 
To CHAa'MBLET. v. a. [from camelot. See CauELOT.] To 
vary ; to variegate. 
Some have the veins more varied and chambleted ; as oak, 
whereof wainſcot is made. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
CHA'MBREL of a Horſe. The joint or bending up of the 
upper part of the hinder leg. Farrier's Did. 
CHAME'LEON. #. , XA | The chameleon has four 
feet, and on each foot three claws. Its tail is long; with 
this, as well as with its feet, it faſtens itſelf to the branches 
of trees. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, in an obtuſe point; 
its back is ſharp, its ſkin plaited, and jagged like a (aw 
from the neck to the laft joint of the tail, and upon its 
head it has ſomething like a comb ; like a fiſh, it has no 
neck. Some have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air 
but it has been obſerved to feed on flies, catched with 
its tongue, which is about ten inches long, and thice 
thick; made of white fleſh, round, but flat at the end; 
or hollow and open, reſembling an elephant's trunk. It 
alſo ſhrinks, and grows. longer. This animal is (aid to 
aſſume the colour of thoſe things to which it is applied; 
but our modern obſervers aſſure us, that its natural colour, 
when at reſt and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey ; though 
ſome are yellow, and others green, but both of a {mailer 
kind. When it is expoſed to the ſun, the grey changes 
into a darker grey, inclining to a dun colour, and its parts, 
which have leaſt of the light upon them, are changes 
into ſpots of different colours. The grain of its fx1", 
when the light doth not ſhine upon it, is like cloth mixcd 
wich many colours. Sometimes when it is handled, it 
ſeems ſpeckled with dark ſpots, inclining to green. I! ie 
be put upon a black hat, it appears to be of a violet 
colour ; and ſometimes if it be wrapped up in linen, it 
is white ; but it changes colour only in ſome parts of the 
body. Calmet. A chameleon is a creature about the bigneb 
of an ordinary lizard ; his head unproportionavly big, 
and his eyes great; he moveth his head without writhing 


Ben. John ſos. 
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of his neck, which is inflexible, as a hog doth ; his back 


crooked, his ſkin 
nearer the belly ; 
he hath five fingers, three on the outſide, and two on the 
inſide; his tongue of a marvellous length in reſpect of his 
body, and hollow at the end, which he will launch out 
to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a duſky yel- 
low, brighter and whiter towards the belly; yet ſpotted 
with blue, white, and red. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

L can add colours ev'n to the chameleon ; 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shale ſy. 
One part devours the other, and leaves not ſo much as a 

mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gaſp after. 
Decay of Piety. 


Dryden. 


* wich little rumours, leſs eminent 


The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours of his own, 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white, or black, his green, or blue. Prior. 
7; CHa/MFER. v. &, |chambrer, French.) To channel ; to 
make turrows or gutters upon a column. 
CHaMFER. 1 from To chamfer.] A (mall furrow 
ChHa'MFRET. or gutter on a column. 
CuaſuLET. n. / [See CameLoOr.) Stuff made originally 
of camel's hair. 
To make a chamlet, draw five lines, waved overthwart, if your 
diapering conſiſt of a double line. Peacham on Drawing. 
Cya'wors. n. / {[chameis, Fr.] An animal of the goat 
kind, whoſe fkin is made into ſoft leather, called among 
us ſammy. 
Theſe are the beaſts which you ſhall eat; the ox, the ſheep, 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Deut. 
CHa'MOMILE. 2. / [rm An odoriferous plant. 
Cool violets, and oi pine growng till, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Freſh coſtmary, and breathful chamomile, 
Dull poppy, and drink-quick'ning ſetuale. St enſer. 
For though the chamomz/e the more it is trodden on the faſ- 
ter it grows; yet youth, the more it is waſted, the ſooner it 
wears. Shakeſp. 
Poſſet drink with camomile flowers. Floyer on the Humours, 


To CHaMP. v. a. [champayer, Fr.] 1. To bite with a 
frequent action of the teeth. 2. To devour, with vio- 
tent action of the teeth. 

(1.) Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in ſmoke, 

and betel is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. 

| Bacon. 
The fend reply'd not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud ſteed rein'd, went haughty on, 

Cham! ing his iron curb. Milton's Par. Loft. 

At his command, 

The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand, 
And cham! betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 
| (2.) A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the 
pieces left ſuch a delicious roughneſs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spectator. 
OY HaMP, . To perform frequently the action of 

iting, 

Muttering and champing, as though his cud had troubled him, 
e gave occaſion to Muſidoris to come near him. Sidney. 
They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker. 
jaws did not anſwer equally to one another ; but by his 
equent motion and champing with them, it was evident they 
were neither luxated nor fractured. Wiſeman. 

CAU AON. 2. J. [campagne, Fr.) A flat open coun- 
try. 

In che abuſes of the cuſtoms, meſeems, you have a fair cham- 
22 laid open to you, in which you may at large ſtretch out 
your diſcourſe. Spenſer's State of Irelany, 
w_— Of - theſe bounds, 
ith ſhadowy foreſts and with ch was rich'd, 
We make — lady. —_ 


Sbaleſp. 


is tail ſlender and long; on each foot 
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If two bordering pi inces have their territory meeting on an 
open champaign, the more mighty will continually ſeek occaſion 
to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without diſarray, by the 
ſpace of ſome miles, part of the way champaign, unto the city 


of Gaunt, with leſs loſs of men than the enemy. Bacon, 
From his fide two rivers flow'd, 
Th' one winding, th' other ſtraight, and left between 
Fair champa:rgn, with leſs rivers interven'd. Milton, 


CHa'\uPeRTORS. / [from champerty. In law.] Such as 


move ſuits, or caufe them io be moved, either by their 
own or others procurement, and purſue, at their proper 
colts, to have part of the land in conteſt, or part of the 
gains. Comvel, 


CaHa'MPERTY. 2. /. [champart, Fr. In law.] A mainte- 


nance of any man in his ſuit while depending, upon 
condition to have part of the thing when it is recovered. 
Conrnvs;. 


CHamP1'cxonNn, ./. {champignon, Fr.] A kind of muſh- 


room. 
He viler friends with doubtful muſhrooms treats, 
Secure for you, himſelf champignons cats. Dryden, 
It has the reſemblance of a large chamt:g49n before it is open - 
ed, branchir.g out into a large round knub. W:o4w. 
CHA'MPION. 2. [champicn, Fr. campio, low Lat. 1. 
A man who undertakes a cauſe in ſingle combat, 2. A 
hero; a ſtout warriour ; one bold in conteſt. 3. In law. 
In our common law, champion is taken no leſs for him 
that trieth the combat in his own calc, than for him that 
hghteth in the caſe of another, Corvel, 
(1.) In many armies, the matter ſhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions. Bacon, 
For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions flerce, 
Strive here for maſt ry, and to battle bring. 
Their embryon atoms. Milton's Par. Loſt, 
O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 


Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy Dryden. 
At length the adverſe admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country's right, Dryden, 

(2.) A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. Shakefp. 


This makes you incapable of conviction, and they applaud 
themſelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locle. 

To CHa'mP1ON. v. a [from the noun.] To challenge to 
the combar. 

—— The ſeed of Banquo, kings 
Rather than ſo, come fate, into the liſt, 
And chamtion me to th' utterance. 

CHANCE. . /. [chance, Fr. 
fortuitous events. 2 Fortune; 
what fortune may bring: applied to perſons. 3. Acci- 
dent; caſual occurrence; fortuitous event. 4. Event; 
ſucceſs ; luck: applied to things. 5. Misfortune'; un- 
lucky accident. 6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. 

1.) As th' unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profeſs 
Ourſelves to be the ſlaves of of e and flies 


[Shakeſp. 


1. Fortune; the cauſe of 
the at of fortune; 


Of every wind that blovys. Shakeſþ. 
The only man, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 


Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itſelf ; 2 
conception cf our minds, and only a compendious way of ſpeak - 
ing, whereby we would expreſs, that ſuch effects as are com- 
monly attributed to chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper cauſes, but without their deſign to produce thein. 

| Bentley. 

(2.) Theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but left to 
take their chance. Bacon Efſays. 

(3-) To fay a thing is a chance or caſualty, as it relates to 
ſecond cauſes, is not profaneneſs, but a great truth; as ſigni- 
fying no more, than that there are ſome events beſides the know- 


ledge and power of ſecond agents. cut b. 
The beauty I beheld, has ſtruck me dead; 
Unknowingly ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance; 
Poiſon is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glance, Dryden. . 
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All nature is but nt, unknown to thee ; 
All cha, ce direction, which thou canſt not ſee. Pope. 
(4.) Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 


like our warranted quarrel ! Shakeſþ. 
(5. X You were us'd 
To ſav, extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. Shakeſþ. 


(6.) A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Then vour ladyſhip might have a chance to eſcape this addreſs. 
Sawift. 
CHance. adj. [It is feldom uſed but in compoſition. ] 
Happening by chance. 
Now ſhould they part, malicious tongnes would ſay, 


They met like chance companions on the way. Dryden. 
I would not take the gift, 

Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 

Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden. 


To CANCER. v. . [from the noun.] To happen; to fall 
out ; to fortune. 
Think what a chance thou chanceſt on; but think; | 
Thou haſt thy miſtreſs till. Shakeſp. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 
Shakeſp. 


Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Cæſar looks fo fad. Shaleſß. 
He chanc'd upon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom he 
eaiily took. Knelles's Eft. of the Turks. 
I choſe the ſafer ſex, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. Pofe's Odyſſey. 
CLN Fru adj. [chance and full) Hazardous. Out 
of ulc- 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Henſer. 
Cyance-MEDLEY. „. . [(from chance and medley.) In 
law. The caſual ſlaughter of a man, not altogether 
without the fault of the ſlayer, when 1gnorance or ne- 
gligence is joined with the chance ; as if a man lop trees 
by an highway fide, by which many uſually travel, and 
caſt down a bough, not giving warning to take heed there- 
of, by which bough one paſſing by is ſlain ; in this caſe 
he offends, becauſe he gave no warning, that the party 
might have taken heed to himſelf, Convel. 
If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ſtrike 
a man dead with a ſmart ſaying, it ought, in all reaſon and con- 
ſcience, to be judged but a chance-medley. South. 
Caa'nCEABLE. adj. [from chance.) Accidental. 
The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceable coming thither 
of the king of Iberia. | Sidney. 
CHA'NCEL. 2. from cancelli, Lat. lettices, with which 
the chance! was incloſed.] The eaſtern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. 
Whether it be allowable or no, that the miniſter thould fay 
ſervice in the chancel. | Hooker. 
The chancel of this church is vaulted with a fingle ſtone of 
four feet in thickneſs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
terence. Addiſon on Italy. 


CHa'ncELLOR. ./ [cancellarius, Lat. chancellier, Fr. 
from cancellare literas, wel ſcriptum linea per medium ducta 
damnare, and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe to be derived 
& cancellis, which fignify all one with wages, a lettice ; 
that is, a thing made of wood or iron bars, laid croſs- 
ways one over another, ſo that a man may ſee through 
them in and out. It may be thought that judgment ſeats 
were compaſſed in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the 


not to hinder any man's view. 
Auæſitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
Primus ſolliciti mente petendus erit. 
Hic eft, qui regni leges cancellat ini guats, 
Et mandata pii principis equa facit. 
Verſes of Nigel de Wetekre to the biſhop of Ely, 
chancellor to Richard I.] 


exerciſe of devotion. 


CHA'NCELLOKkSHAIP. x. /. 


preſs of the multitude, and yet 


CHA'NFRIN. =. /. [old French.] 
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1. The higheſt judge of the law, Cancellarius, 


firſt, ſignified the regiſters or aQtuaries in court 
rios, feil, qui conſeribendis & excipiendis Judicum atis dan 
operam. But this name is greaty advanced, and not on! 

in other kingdoms but in this, 1s given to him that is the 
chief judge in cauſes of property; for the chancello- hath 
power to moderate and temper the written law, and ſub. 


at the 
5 grapha- 


jecteth himſelf only to the law of nature and conſcience 


Corel. 2. CHANCELLOR in the Ecelgfaſtical Court. 4 
biſhop's lawyer; a man trained up in the civil and canon 
law, to direct the biſhops in matters of judgment, relat. 
ing as well to criminal as to civil affairs in the church 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 3. CHANCELLOR of 4 Cathedral 
A dignitary, whoſe office it is to ſuperintend the regular 
4. CHANCELLOR of the Exche. 
fuer. An officer who fits in that court, and in the exche. 
quer chamber. He has power, with others, to com. 
pound for forfeitures on penal ſtatutes, bonds and recog- 
nizances entered into by the king. He has great author:. 
ty in managing the royal revenue, and in matters of firſt 
fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer chamber 
and is held before the lord treaſurer, chancellor, and be- 
rons, as that of common law before the barons only. 
Cowel. Chamb. 5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity. The 
principal magiſtrate, who, at Oxford, holds his offce 
during life, but, at Cambridge, he may be elected every 
three years. 6. CHANCELLO« of the Order of the Garter, 
and other military orders, is an officer who ſeals the com- 
miſſions and mandates of the chapter and aſſembly of the 
knights, keeps the regiſter of their deliberations, and de- 
livers their acts under the ſeal of the order. Chamb. 
(1.) Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaſt you lie: 
Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To ſtretch your lin bs? you'll ne'er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 
Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, and beſt ac- 
Ing with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
o that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Saut. 
The office of chancellor. 
The Sunday after More gave up his chancellor ſbip of England, 
he came himſelf to his wite's pew, and uſed the uſual words of 
his gentleman-uſher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 


CAN RT. . /. [from chanceller ; probably chancdlery ; 


then ſhortened. | The court of equity and conlcience, 
moderating the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the 
letter of the law; whereof the lord chancellor of 
England is the chief judge, cr the lord keeper of the 
great ſeal. Camel. 
The contumacy and contempt of the party muſt be ſignified 
in the court of chancery, by the biſhops letters under the fc 
epiſcopal. Ayliffe's Parergen. 


CHA'NCRE. . / [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer uſually ariſing 


from venereal maladies. 


It is poſſible he was not well cured, and would have relapſed 
with a chaucre. Wiſeman. 


CHA'NCROUS, adj. from chancre.] Having the qualitics 


of a chancre; ulcerous. - 
You ny think I am too ftrit in giving ſo many internals in 
the cure of fo imal] an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 


cerous callus. Wiſeman. 


CaanDeLi'ts, n. / (chandelier, Fr.] A branch for can- 


dles. 


Cua'nDLE. 2. /. [-hardelier, Fr] An artiſan whoſe trade it 


is to make candles, or a perſon who ſells them. 
The ſack that thou haſt drunken me, would have bought 


me lights as good cheap at the deareſt chandlers in Europe. 
Shakeſp- 


But whether black or lighter dies are worn, 
The chandler”s baſket, on his thoulder born, 
Wich tallow ſpots thy coat. Gay 
The forepart of the 
head of a horſe, which extends from under the ears, along 
the interval between the eyebrows, down to his noſe. 
Farrier's Di. 
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7, CHANGE. v. a. [changer, Fr, cambia, Lat.] 1. 


To put one thing in the place of another. 2. To quit 
any thing for the ſake © another : with for before the 
thing taken or received. 3. To give and take reciprocally : 
with the particle 4vith before the perſon to whom we 
give, and from whom we take. 4. To alter; to make other 


than it was. 5. To mend the diſpoſition or mind. 6. To 


iſcount a larger piece of money into ſeveral ſmaller. 7. 
7 change a beck, or to change hand, is to turn or bear 
the horle's head from _ _ to = > "Wh from the 

to the right, or from the right to the left. 
25 e Farrier's Die. 

(1.) He that cannot look into his own eſtate, had need chooſe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous, and leſs ſubtle. ; Bacon's Eſſays. 

( :.) Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot 
change that for another, without applying their underſtanding 
duly to conſider and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change ; but here's the curſe, 

They change for better, and we change for worſe. Dryden. 

( 3.) To ſecure thy content, look upon thoſe thouſands, wwith 
whom thou wouldſt not, for any intereſt, change thy fortune 
and condition. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

(4.)—— Thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 

Nor change my countenance for this arreſt ; 

A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Sbaleſp. 

Whatſoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to a low eſtate. Ecclus. 

For the elements were changed in themſelves by a kind of 


harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 


tune, and yet are always ſounds. Wiſdom. 
( 5.) I would ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew. Shakeſþ. 


(6.) A ſhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, ora 
moidore, when a cuſtomer comes for a crown's worth of — 
Swift. 


J CHANGE, v. #. 1. To undergo change; to ſuffer al- 


teration ; as, his fortune may ſoon change, though he is 
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Our fathers did, for change to Fiance repair, 
And they, for change, will try our Engliſh air. Dryden 
(J] Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, and 


five bells one hundred and twenty. Hold. El. of Speech. 
Eaſy it may be to contrive new poſtures, and ring other 
changes upon the ſame bells. Norris. 


(6.) I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you can find 
it out, then I will give you thirty ſheets, and thirty change ot 
ments. es, 
(7.) Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the 
preſent want of change ariſes ; but ſuppoſing not one farthing 
of change in the nation, five and twenty thouſand pounds would 
be ſufficient. Swift. 
(8.) The bar, the bench, the change, the ſchools and pul- 
pits are full of quacks, jugglers and plagiaries. L' Eftrange. 
CH'ANGEABLE. adj. [from change] 1. Subject to change; 
fickle ; inconſtant. 2, Poſſible to be changed. 3. Hav- 
ing the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 
(.) A ſteady mind will admit ſteady methods and counſels ; 
there is no meaſure to be taken of a changeable humour. L EA. 
As I am a man, I muſt be changeable ; and fometimes the 
graveſt of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. Dryd. 
(2.) The fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem ſcarce 


changeable in the alimentary duct. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
(3-) Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata; 
for thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. 


CHa'nGEABLENESS. 2. [from changeable.] 1, Incon- 
ſtancy; fickleneſs. 2. Suſceptibility of change. 

2 At length he betrothed himſelf to one worthy to be lik - 
ed, if any worthineſs might excuſe ſo unworthy a changeable- 
neſs. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change - 
ableneſs with which we are too juſtly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. Addiſon's Freeh. 

(2.) If how long they are to continue in force, be no where 
expreſſed, then have we no light to direct our judgment concern - 
ing the changeableneſs or immutability of them, but conſidering 
the nature and quality of ſuch laws. | Hooker. 

Caa'nGEABLY. adv. [from changeable.) Inconſtantly. 


now fo ſecure. 2. To change, as the moon; to begin a Cya'nceFUL. adj. [from change and full.) Full of change ; 


new monthly revolution. 
(1.) One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would better fit his chamber. Shaleſp. 
(2.) I am weary of this moon; would he would change. 
Shakeſp. 


CaancGe. . . [from the verb.] 1. An alteration of the 


ſtate of any thing. 2, A ſucceſſion of one thing in the 
place of another. 3. The time of the moon in which it 
begins a new monthly revolution, 4. Novelty ; a ſtate 
different from the former. 5. [In ringing.] An alterati- 
on of the order in which a ſet of bells is ſounded. 6. 
That which makes a variety ; that which may be uſed 
for another of the ſame kind. 7. Small money, which 
may be given for larger pieces. 8. Change for exchange; 
a place where ons meet to traffick and tranſact mer- 
cantile affairs. 


(1.) Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you. Shakeſp. 
(2.) O wond'rous changes of a fatal ſcene, 
Stll varying to the laſt ! Dryden. 
Nothing can cure this moe ill breeding, but change and va- 
riety of company, and that of perſons above us. Locke, 


Empires by various turns ſhall riſe and ſet ; 

While thy abandon d tribes ſhall only know 

A diff'rent maſter, and a change of time. Prior. 
Hear how Timotheus various lays ſurprize, 

And bid alternate paſſiens fall and riſe ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 

(3.) Take feeds or roots, and ſet fome of them immediately 

atter the change, and others of the ſame kind immediately after 


the full. Bacon Nat. Hift 
(4.) The hearts 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
= kiſs ” lips of unacquainted change. Shakeſp. 
OL, 1, 


inconſtant ; uncertain ; mutable ; ſubject to variation; 
fickle. 
Unſound plots, and 'changeful orders, are daily deviſed for 


her good, yet never effectually proſecuted, Sperjer. 
Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 


Cha'nceLinG. 2. / [from change; the word ariſes from 
an odd ſuperſtitious opinion, that the fairics ſteal away 
children, and put others that are ugly and ſtupid in their 
places. 1. A child leſt or taken in the place of another, 
2. An ideot; a fool ; a natural. 3. One apt to change; 
a waverer. 4. Any thing changed and put in the place 
of another : in ludicrous ipeech. 

(1.) And her baſe elfin breed there for thee left: 
Such men do changelings call, fo chang'd by fairies theft. 

Shenſer's Fairy Queen. 


She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ſtol'n from an Indian king; 
She never had to ſweet a changeling. Skakeſp. 
(2.) Changelings and fools of heav'n, and thence ut out, 
Wildly we roam in diſcontent about. Dryden. 
Would any one be a changeliim?, becauſe he is leſs determined 
by wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe man? Locke. 
( 3.) Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents 
That gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. Shake}. 
— —  — Twas not long 
Before from world to world they ſwung ; 
As they had turn d from fide to fide, 
And as they changelings liv'd, they dicd. Hudibras. 
(4.) I folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafely, 
The changeling never known, Sbateſp. 


Cna'lx ER. 3. J. [from change.] One that is employed in 
changing or diſcounting money; money- changer. 
Aa 2 


3 
CHANNEL. 2. [canal, Fr. canalit, Lat.] 1. The 


hollow bed of running waters. 2. Any cavity drawn 
longways. 3. A ftraight or narrow fea, between two 


countries: as the Britiſh Channel between Britain and 


France ; St, George's Channel between Britain and Ire- 
land. 4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

(1.) It is not fo eaſy, now that things are grown into an habit, 
and have their certain courſe, to change the channel, and turn 
their ſtreams another way. S enſer s State of Irel. 

Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 

Into the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 

Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 

So th” injur'd ſea, which, from her wonted courſe, 

To gain ſome acres, avarice did force 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay, 

No longer will from her old channel ſtay. Waller. 

Had not the ſaid ſtrata been diſlocated, ſome of them elevat- 
ed, and others depreſſed, there would have been no cavity gr 
channel to give reception to the water of the ſea. Woodw. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually waſhed 
down” by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
ſtreams. Bentley. 

(2.) Complaint and hot defires, the lover's hel!, 
And ſcalding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 
Dryden's Fables. 
To CAN N EL. v. a. {from the noun.] To cut any thing 
in channel“. 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 

Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 

Of hoſtile paces, Shakeſþ. 

The — of this column is perpetually channelled, like a 
thick plaited gown. Watton's Architect. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channel d ſides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. 
To CHANT. v. &@. |chanter, Fr] 1. To fing. 2. To 
celebrate by ſong. 3. To ſing in the cathedral ſervice. 
(1.) Wherein the chearful birds of ſundry kind 

Do chant ſweet muſick. Fairy Queen. 

(2.) The poets chant it in the theatres, the ſhepherds in the 
mountains. Bramball. 

Toa Chant. v. #. To ſing; to make melody with the voice. 

They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to themſelves 

inſtruments of muſick. Amos, vi. 7. 
Heav'n heard his ſong, and haſten'd his relief; 
And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 


Shakeſp. 


And wing d his flight, to chant aloft in air. Dryden. 
CHANT. 7. /. [from the verb.] Song; melody. 
— A pleaſant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds reſounding loud. Milton. 


Cuaxv TER. 2. /. [from chant.) A ſinger; a ſongſter. 
You curious chanters of the wood, 


That warble forth dame Nature's lays. Welton. 
Jove's etherial lays, reſiſtleſs fire, 

The chanter's foul, and raptur'd ſong inſpire, 

Inftin& divine! nor blame ſevere his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. Pepe. 


CGANXTICIEER. =, / [from chanter and clair, Fr.] The 


name given to the cock, from the clearneſs and loudneſs 


of his crow. 
And ch-arful chanticleer, with his note (ſhrill, 
Had warn d once, that Phœbus' firy car 


In haſte was glimbing up the eaſtern hill. Stenſer. 
Mark, hark, I hear 
The ſtrain of ſtiutting chanticleer. Shakeſp. 
Stay, the chearſul chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is near. | Ben. Johnſon. 


Thele verſes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the deſcription 
of the ſudden ſtir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynard the fox. Camd. Rem. 

Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer, 
For crowing loud the noble chanticleer. Dryden's Fab. 


CHa'xTRESS. . [from chant.) A woman finger, 
Sweet bird, that ſhun'{ the noiſe of folly, 
Moſt muſic al, moſt melancholy, 


C H A 


Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even- ſong. Milton 
CGN TRT. 2. , [from chant.) Chantry is a church or 
chapel endowed with lands, or other yearly revenue, for 
the maintenance of one or more prieſts, daily to ſing maſ; 
for the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch others as they ap- 


point. ; Convel. 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by ; 
And, underneath that conſecrated roof, 
Plight me the full aſſurance of your faith. Shakeſp. 


CHAOS. . /. [chaos, Lat. ya®-.] 1. The maſs of mat- 
ter ſuppoſed to be in confuſion before it was divided by 
the creation into its proper claſſes and elements. 2. Con- 
fuſion ; irregular mixture. 3. Any thing where the parts 
are undiſtinguiſhed. 

(.) The whole univerſe would have been a confuſed chars, 
without beauty or order. Bentley. 

(2.) Had I followed the worſt, I could not have — 2 
church and ſtate to ſuch a chaos of confuſions, as ſome have 
done. King Charles. 

Their reaſon ſleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 

From words and things, ill ſorted, and misjoin'd, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dryden. 

(3.) We ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and a chaos within, 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 

Pleas'd with a work, where nothing's juſt or fit, ; 

One glaring chaos, and wild heap of wit. Pope. 

* adj, [from chaos.) Reſembling chaos; con- 

uſed. 

When the ueous globe was in a chaotick ſtate, and the 
earthy icles ſubſided, then thoſe ſeveral beds were, in all 
probability, reponted in the earth. Derham. 

To CHAP. v. a. [kappen, Dutch, to cut. This word 
ſeems originally the ſame with chop ; nor were they pro- 
bably diſtinguiſhed at firſt, otherwiſe than by accident ; 
but they have now a meaning ſomething different, though 
referable to the ſame original ſenſe.] To break into hratus, 
or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the earth, drying it 


immoderately, and chafing it in ſundry places. Burnet. 
Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain. Black. 


Cnay. n. /. [from the verb.] A cleft; an aperture; an 
opening; a gaping ; achink. . 

What moiſture the heat of the ſummer ſucks out of the earth, 
it is repaid in the rains of the next winter; and what —_ are 
made in it, are filled up again. Burnet's Theory. 

Cnay. =n./ [This is not often uſed, except by anatomiſts, 
in the fingular.] The upper or under part of a bealt's 
mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 

And part hechurns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 

The nether chap in the male ſkeleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female. Grew's Muſeum. 

CHAPE. 3. [chappe, Fr.] 1. The catch of any thing by 
which it is held in its place; as the hook of a ſcabbard by 
which it ſticks in the belt; the point by which a buckle 15 
held to the back ſtrap. 2. A braſs or filver tip or caſe, 
that ſtrengthens the end of the ſcabbard of a ſword. 

 Phillipss World of Nord,. 

(1.) This is Monſieur Parolles, that had the whole theory of 
the war in the knot of his ſcarf, and the practiſe in the chafe of 
his dagger. Shakeſp. 

CHA PEL. =. / [capella, Lat.] A chapel is of two forts, 
either adjoining to a church, as a parcel of the ſame, 
which men of worth build, or elſe ſeparate from the mo- 
ther church, where the pariſh is wide, and is commonly 
called a chapel of eaſe, becauſe it is built for the eaſe of one 
or more pariſhioners, that dwell too far from the church, 
and is ſerved by ſome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the rector, or of ſuch as have benefit by it, as 
the compoſition or cuſtom is. Conmvel. 


NN 


K 


. the went in among thoſe few trees, ſo cloſed in the tops to- CH AP AN. . / [ceapman, Sax.] A cheapner , ore 


CH A 
| as they might ſeem a little chape/. Sidney. 
W iſ you diſpatch us here under this tree, or ſhall we go with 
ou to your cha-el ? Shake). 


Where truth erecteth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a cha, el hard 75 ES Howel. 
A chatel will I build with large endowment. Dryden. 
A free chafel is ſuch as is founded by the king of England. 
Apiiffe's Parergon. 
Cua'PELESS. adj. [from chape.] Wanting a — 
An old ruſty ſword, with a broken hilt, and chapeleſs, with 
two broken points. Shateſp. 
CyaPe'LLANY. #./. [from chapel.) A chapellany is ulu- 
ally ſaid to be that which does not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is 
built and founded within ſome other church, and is de- 
pendent thereon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Cuareikny. 2. . [from chapel.) The juriſdiftion or 
bounds of a chapel. 
CHA'PERON. n. / [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 
I will onũt the honourable habiliments, as robes of ſtate, par- 
liament robes, chaferons, and caps of tate. Camden. 
CHa'PFALN, adj. [from chap and faln.] Having the mouth 


ſhrunk. 
A chatfaln beaver looſely hanging by 


The cloven helm, Dryden. 
Cua'eireR. . . [chapiteau, Fr.] The upper part or ca- 
pital of a pillar. 


He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with gold. Exod. 
Caa'PLAIN. 2. J [capellanus, Latin] 1. He that performs 
divine ſervice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other 
perſon, for the inſtruction of him and his family, to read 
prayers, and preach. Cowel. 2. One that officiates in 
domeſtick worſhip. | 
(1.)——— Wiſhing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
To hear from him a matter of ſome moment. Shakeſp. 
Cha lain, away | thy prieſthood faves thy life. Shakeſp. 
(2.) A chief rr can never fail of ſome worthleſs 1 
terate chaplain, fond of a title and precedence, Swift. 
Caan'PLAlnSHIP. 2. , [from qo cage 1. The office or 
* of a chaplain. 2. Ihe poſſeſſion or revenue of 
a chapel. | 
CraPLess. adj. [from chap.) Without any fleſh about 
the mouth. 
Now chapleſs, and knocked about the muzzard with a ſexton's 


ſpade. : Haleſp. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapleſs bones. Shakeſþ. 


CHa'PLET. 3. , |[chapelet, Fr.] 1. A garland or wreath 


Cna'PpPeD. 


that offers as a purchaler, 
Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Diſpraiſe the thing that you intend to buy. Shaker / 
Yet have they ſeen the maps, and bought em too, 
And underſtand 'em as moſt cha men do. Ben. Johnſon. 
There was a collection of certain rare manuſcripts, exquilite- 
3 in Arabick ; theſe were upon fale to the Jetuits at 


twerp, liquorith cha men of ſuch wares, Motion. 
He dreſſed two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelie't 
place for a chapman. L' Eftranze. 
heir chapmen they betray, 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. Dryden. 


CHaPs. =. /. [from chap. ] 1. The mouth of a beaſt of prey. 


2. It is uſed in contempt for the mouth of a man. 


(r.) So on the downs we ſee 
A halten'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paſt all hope, his cha to fruſtrate fo. Sidney, 
Open your mouth; you cannot tell who's your friend; open 
your chaps again, Shakeſp. 
Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
8 And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden, 
HAPT. 


6 particip. paſſ. [from To chap.] 


Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and your nail cannot find a joint; not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, gaping, or chaft. Ben. Johnſon. 

——— Cooling ointment made, 

Which on their ſun-burnt checks and their chapt ſkins they 

laid. Dryd. Fables, 


CAT TER. =. /. [chapitre, Fr. from capitulum, Lat.] 1. 


A diviſion of a book. 2. From hence comes the prover- 
bial phraſe, te the end of the chapter 3 throughout; to the 
end. 3. Chapter, from capitulum, ſignifieth, in our com- 
mon law, as in the canon law, whence it is borrowed, 
an aſſembly of the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Cotel. 4. The place where delinquents re- 
ceive diſcipline and correction. Ayliffe's Par. 5, A 
decretal epiſtle. Aylife's Par. 6. Chapter-houſe; the 
place in which aſſemblies of the clergy are held. 
(1.) The firſt book we divide into three ſections ; whereof the 
firſt is theſe three chapters. Burnet's Theory. 
If theſe mighty men at cha ter and verſe, can produce then 
no ſcripture to overthrow our church ceremonies, I will under- 
take to produce ſcripture enough to warrant them. South, 
(2.) Money does all things; for it gives and it takes away, it 
makes honeſt men and knaves, fools and philoſophers ; and fo 
forward, mutatis mutandis, to the end of the chapter. L'Eftr. 
( 3.) The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his chapter, 
before he enters on any matters of importance. Adaiſon on Italy. 
(6.) Though the canonical conſtitution docs not ſtrictly re- 


to be worn about the head. 2. A ſtring of beads uſed in the quire it to be made in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it 
Romiſh church for keeping an account of the number be made, either in the choir or chapter-bouje. Ajhffe's Par. 
rehearſed of pater-noſters and ave-marias. A different CHA'PTREL. 1. /. probably from chap:ter,} Ihe capitals 
ort of chaplets is alſo uſed by the Mahometans. 3. [In of pillars, or pilaſters, which ſupport arches, commonly 
architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, called impoſts. : 89 
pearls, or olives. 4. [In horſemanſhip.] A couple of Let the keyſtone break without the arch, ſo much as you 


iurrup leathers, mounted each of them with a ftirru jolt over the jaums with the cHa7treis. ME wears 
and joining at top in a fort of leather buckle, 1 CAR. 2. . [of uncertain derivation.] A fiſh found only 


is called the head of the chapler, by which they are faſten- .in Winander meer in Lancaſhire, 

cd to the pummel of a ſaddle, after they have been ad- To CHAR. v. a, [See CHARCOa L.] To burn wood to a 

\uſted to the length and bearing of the rider. Farr. black cinder. | | : 

Dia. 5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. Spraywood, in charring, parts into various cracks. Mood. 
N Upon old hyems” chin, and icy crown, - CHAR. . J. [cynne, work, Sax. Lye. It is derived by 
e chaplet of ſweet ſummer's buds, Skinner, either from charge, Fr. buſineſs, or canc, Sax. 
8, as in 1 1 7M FOR Shakeſp. care, or keeren, Dutch, to ſweep.] Work done by the 

TT TEN now, : 3 
Whether th * wear, Gay ; 2 ſingle jou * = ded 
Thoſe that their miſtreſs' ſcorn did bear, OE eee 
Or thoſe that were us d kind Suchlin e e eee e 
—— All the quire was — 4 g. And _ the _ _ 3 Shakeſp. 
With ch * She, arveſt done, to char wor ſpire; N 
The er plac d. Dryden. Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. b 
And folded fern, that your fair forehead ſhade. Dryden. Toa CHAR. v. n. [from the noun. To work at other hou- | 
They made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift, ſes by the day, without being a hired ſervant. 


Aaa2 | | | 
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CHAR-WOMAN. . [from char and wwoman.] A woman 
hired accidentally tor odd work, or fingle days. 
Get three or four char-Twomen to attend you conſtantly in the 


kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a few coals, 
and all the cinders. Swift. 


CHA'RACTER. 2. / [charafer, Lat. xaganrg. 1. A 
mark; a ſtzmp; a repreſentation, 2 A letter uſed in 
writing or printing. 3. The hand or manner of writing. 
4. A repreſentation of any man as to his perſonal qualities, 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad, 6, 'The per- 
{on with his aſſemblage of qualities; a perſonage. 7. 
Perſonal qualitics ; particular conſtitution of the mind, 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a poſt or office. 

(1.) In outward alſo her reſembling leis 
His image, who made both; and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion giv'n 


O'er other creatures. Par. Loſt. 
(2.) But his neat cookery | — 

He cut out roots in characters. Shakeſf. 
The pur pole is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 

Whoſe groſſnels little cha acters ſum up. Shakeſ). 


It were much to be wiſned, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of character for each letter, to expreſs it to 
the eve; and that exactly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
tor: w.cd in tne mouth, Holder's Elem. of Speech. 

( 3.) I found the letter thrown in at the caſement of my cloſet. 


You know the character to be your brother's. Shakeſþ. 
(4 ) Each drew fair charafers, yet none 
Of theſe they feign'd, excels their own. Denham. 


Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that ever wrote, in 
the multitude and variety of his charuders ; every god that is 
admitted into his poem, acts a part which would have been ſui- 
table to no other deity. Addiſon. 

(5.) This ſubterraneous paſſage is much mended, ſince Sene- 
ca gave ſo bad a character of it. Addiſon on Italy. 

(6.) In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muſt 
be advanced foremolt to the view of the reader or ſpectator ; he 
muſt outſhine all the reſt of the characters; he muſt appear the 
prince of them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, encom- 
paſſed with the leſs noble planets. Dryden. 

(7.) Nothing ſo true as what you once let fall, 

Moſt women have no characters at all. Pope. 

(8.) The chief honour of the magiſtrate conſiſts in maintain- 
ing the dignity of his character by Ritable actions. Atterbury. 

To CHA'RACTER. v. 4. [from the noun.] To inſcribe ; 
to engrave, It ſeems to have had the accent formerly on 
the ſecond ſyllable. 

Theſe few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. 

Shew me one ſcar character d on thy ſkin. 
O Roſalind ! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I'll character. 

The pleafing poiſon 

The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 

And th inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 

Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſons mintage, 

Charader'd in the face. 

CHARACTER1'STICAL. T adj. [from charaFerize.) That 

CHARACTERI'STICK. which conſtitutes the character, 
or marks the peculiar properties of any perſon or thing. 


Sbaleſp. 
Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


There are ſeveral others that I take to have been likewiſe ſuch, 


to which yet I have not ventured to pretix that characteriſticł 
diſtinction. Woodw. on Foſſils. 

The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his magnanimity, his 
conſtancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever character iſtical 
virtue his poet gives him, raiſes our admiration. Dryden. 

CHaRACTER1'STICALNESS. =. /. [from characteriſtical. 
The quality of being peculiar to a character; marking a 
character. | 

CyarRacTteRrisTICK. 2. /. That which conſtitutes the cha- 
racter; that which diſtinguiſhes any thing or perſon from 
others, 

This vaſt invention exerts itſelf in Homer, in a manner ſu- 
periour to that of any poet; it is the great and peculiar charac- 
teriſtick which diſtinguiſhes him from all others. Pore. 
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C H A 
CHARACTENISTICK of @ Logarithm, The ſame with che 
index or exponent. 5 
To CHARACTERIZE, v. 4. [from character.] I. 75 
give a character or an account of the perſonal qualities of 
any man. 2. To engrave, or imprint. 3. To mark wich 
a particular ſtamp or token. 
1.) It i; ſome commendation, that we have avoided 
puvlickly to charaderize any perſon, without long experierce, 
Su. 
(2.) They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or ſenti- 
ments characterixed and engraven in the foul, born with it 
and growing, up with it. Hale's Orig. of Maul. 
3.) There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious 
and national ; European, Aſiatick, Chineſe, African, and 
Grecian faces are charaFterized. Arbuthnot on Air, 
CHA'RACTERLESS. adj. (from character.] Without a cha- 
racter. ” 
When water drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, : 
And mighty ſtates character leſi are grated, 
To duſty nothing. Sha beſp. 
CHA'RACTERY. 2. /; [from character.] Impreſſion ; mark; 
diſtinction : accented anciently on the ſecond ſyllable. 


Fairies uſe flowers for their charactery. Shale. 
All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 5 
All the char actery of my ſad brows. Saleſ.. 


CAA cOAL. 2. / [imagined by Skinner to be derived from 
char, buſineſs ; but, by Mr. Lye, from Te chart, to burn. 
Coal made by burning wood under turf. I: is uſed in 
preparing metals. 

Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, be- 
ing coaled into great pieces, laſt longer than ordinary charcca!. 


| Bacon Nat, His. 
Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles, ; 


In men as nat'rally as in charcoals, 

Which ſooty chymiſts ſtop in holes, 

When out of wood they extra& coals. Hudib ra-. 
Is there, who lock d from ink and paper, ſcrawls 

With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? Pate. 


CARD. n. /. [charde, Fr] 1. Chards of artichokes arc 
the leaves of fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped up 
all over but the top, in ſtraw, during the autumn and 
winter; this makes them grow white, and loſe ſome ©: 
their bitterneſs. Chambers. 2. Chard of beet, are plants 
of white beet tranſplanted, producing great tops, which, 
in the midſt, have, a large white thick, downy, and 
cotton-like main ſhoot, which is the true chard. Mortis, 


To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. fron! 
carrus, Lat.] 1. To L a : to commiſſion for a certain 
purpoſe : it has wwirh before the thing entruſted, 2. 19 
impute as a debt: with en before the debtor. 3. To im- 
pute; with oz before the perſon to whom any thing is im- 
puted. 4. To impute to, as coſt, or hazard. 5. To im- 
a as a taſk: it has with before the thing impoſed. ©. 

o accuſe ; to cenſure. 7. To accuſe : it has with be- 
fore the crime. 8. To challenge. 9. To command; to 
enjoin. 10. To fall upon; to attack. 11. To burden; 
to load. 12, To cover with ſomething adventitious. 13. 
To fix ; as for fight, Obſolete. 14. To load a gun with 
powder and bullets. 


1.) And the captain of the guard charged Joſeph with them, 
a, he ſerved — un. Geneſis. 
What you have charged me with that I have done. Shak. 

(2.) My father's, mother's, brother's death, I pardon : 
That's ſomewhat ſure, a mighty ſum of murder, 
= innocent — kindred blood ſtruck off, 
y prayers and penance ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
And beg of Heay'n to charge the bill on me. Dryden. 
(3-) No more accule thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 
It is eaſy to account for the difficulties he charges on the peri- 
ick doctrine. Lacks. 


It. is not barely the ploughman's pains, the reaper's and 


2 ” 


"4, 


eſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, is to be counted into the 


the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenfils, 


cat 
decnd wk : Locke. 


char ed on the account of labour. 
_——_—— TS wh ii, rand free, 
Charve all heir woes t ablolute decree: 
All io the doominę g ds their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are cd the crimes of fate. Poe. 
We charge that ufca neceſſity, which was really deſired and 
choſen. | Watts's Log ict. 
(4.) He was ſo great an encourager of commerce, that he 
barg d himſelf with all the ſea riſæ of ſuch veſſels as carried corn 
to Rome in winter. De Arbuthnot on Cons. 
(5.) The goſpel chargeth us with piety towards God, and 
juſtice and charity to men, and temperance and chaſtity in refe- 
rence to ourſelves. Ti llotfon. 
(6.) Speaking thus to you, I am ſo far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, that I can fincerely ſay, I believe the ex- 


hortation wholly needleſs. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

(7.) And his angels he charged with folly, Job. 

(8.) The prieſt all charge her by an oath. Numbers. 
Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 

So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an anſwer as the 7 Shakeſp. 
(9.) I may not ſuffer you to viſit them; 

The king hath ſtrictly charg d the contrary. Shakeſp. 


Why doſt thou turn thy face? I charge thee, anſwer 


To what I ſhall enquire, Dryden. 
— I charge thee, ſtand, 
And tell thy name and buſineſs in the land. Dryden. 
(10.) With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Shakeſp. 
The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite ; 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 


(11.) Here's the ſmell of blood ſtill ; all the perfumes of Ara- 
bia will not ſweeten this little hand. Oh! oh! oh! What a 
ſigh is there ? the heart is ſorely charged. Shakeſp. 

When often urg'd, unwilling to be great, 

Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat, 

And ſends to ſenates, charg d with common care, 

Which none more ſhuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 

Meat ſwallowed down for pleaſure and greedineſs, only charges 
the ſtomach, or fumes into the brain. Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 


of childrens memories with rules and precepts. Locke. 
The brief with weighty crimes was charged, | 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 


(12.) It is pity the obeliſks in Rome had not been charged 
with ſeveral] parts of the Egyptian hiſtories, inſtead of hierogly- 
phicks. Addijon on Italy. 

(13.) He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and charged 
and diſcharged his lance. Knolles's HH. of the Turks. 
To CHARGE, wv. =. To make an onſet. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in iron, and ſeems 
to deſpiſe all ornament, but intrinſick merit. Granwiule. 


CARE. x, / [from the verb.] 1. Care; cuſtody; 
truſt to defend. 2. Precept; mandate; command. 
Commiſſion ; truſt conferred ; office. 4. It had anci- 
ently ſometimes over before the thing committed to truſt. 
55 It has before the ſubject of command or truſt. 6. 
t has upon before the perſon charged. 7. Accuſation ; 
imputation. 8. The perſon or thing entruſted to the care 
or management of another. 9g. An exhortation of a judge 
to a Jury 3 or biſhop to his clergy, 10. Expence ; colt. 
11. It is, in latter times, commonly uſed in the plural, 

12. Onſet, 13. The ſignal to fall upon enemies. 


charges. 
14. The poſture of a weapon fitted for the attack or com- 


bat. 13. A load, or burthen. 16. What any thing can 
bear. 17. The quantity of powder and ball put into a 
gun. 18. [Among farriers.] Charge is a preparation, or 


a ſort of ointment, of the confiſtence of a thick decocti- 
on, which is applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, inflammati- 
ons, and ſprains of horſes. —A charge is of a middle na- 
ture, between an ointment and a plaiſter, or between a 


plaiſter and a cataplaſm. Farr. Did. 19. [In heraldry. ] 


* . 
C I A 
The charge is that which is born upon the colour, except 
it be a coat divided only by partition. Pea han. 
(1.) A hard diviton, when the harmleſs ſheep 

Muit leave their lunbs to hungry wolves in char ve. Fairfox. 

He enquired :nany things, as well concerning the privices which 
had the charge of tue city, whether they were in hope to deli till 
the ſame. Krell Hiſtory of the Turks. 

(2.) Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thole te- 
ſerved ſpoils, had nut the Lord, in that particular caie, given 
ſpecial charge to the contrary. lauten. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philoſaphy ; that is to ſy, tuch knowledge as men by natural 
reaſon attain unto, Tiocker . 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a tune, ſaying, that 
in them was contained that they had in char e. Knclles. 

The leaders having charge from you to kind, 

Will not go off until they hear you lpeak. 
He, Who requires 

From us no other (zrvice than to keep 

This one, this eaſy charge, of all the trees 

In paradite, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to talte that only tree | 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. Milton. 

(J.) It large polſſeſſions, pompous titles, honourable char es, 
and profitable commiſſions, could have made this proud man 


Shazeſp. 


happy, there would have been nothing wanting. LEſtrauge. 
Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope. 


(4.) I gave my brother charge over Jeruſalem ; for he was a 
faithful man, and feared God above many. Nehemuah, 
5. - Haſt thou eaten of the tree, 
Whereof I gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not eat? Milton. 
(6.) He loves God with all his heart, that is, with that degree 
of love, which is the higheſt point of our duty, and of God's 
charge uon us. Taylyr's Rule of Living Holy. 
(7.) We need not lay new matter to his charge ; 
Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves. Shakeſ,-. 
Theſe very men are continually reproaching the clergy, and 
laying to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the 
ignorance, and ſuperſtition of popiſh times. Swift, 
(8.) Why haſt thou, Satan, broke the bounds preſcrib'd 
To thy tranſgrethons, and diſturb'd the charge 
Of others ? Milien's Par. Leif. 
More had he faid, but, fearful of her (tay, 
The ſtarry guardian drove his charge away, 


To ſome freſh paſture, Did u. 
Our guardian angel faw them where they {te 

Above the palace of our (lumb'ring king; 

He ſigh d, abandoning his charge to tate. Dey lx. 


This part ſhould be the governour's * care; that an 
habitual gracefulneſs and politeneis, in all his carriage, may bc 
ſettled in his charge, as much as may be, betore he goes out oft 
his hands. | Locke, 
(9.) The biſhop has recommended this authour in his char ce 
to the clergy. Dryden. 
(10.) Being long ſince made weary with the huge charge, 
which you have hic upon us, and with the ttrong endurance ot 
fo many complaints. S'enſer on Iroland, 
Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon's Adwice is Villers. 
Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 


Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shak: fþ. 
He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick buſineſs, yet of equal charge. Dryer. 


(r1.) A man ought warily to begin charges, which, onc- 
begun, will continue. | | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Ne'er put yourſelf to charges, to complain 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did ſuſtain. Dig. lin. 
The laſt pope was at conſiderable charges, to make a litt!: 
kind of harbour in this place. Addijon on I., 
(12.) And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lion 
they flew eleven thouſand footmen, and fixteen hundred horic- 
men, and put all the others to flight. 2 Macc. 
Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to brave ch zrges ; a+ 
having leſs of fortune, more of diſcipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacan's War with N. 
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(z.) Our author ſeems to ſound a charge, and begins like 

tlc clangour of a trumpet. | Dryden. 
(14.) Their neighing courſers, daring of the ſpur, 

Their armed ſtaves in charge, their beavers down. Shakeſp. 

. (15.) Aſſes of great charge. . Shakeſp. 

(16.) Take of aqua-tortis two ounces, of quick-filver two 
drachms, for that charge the aqua-fortis will bear, the diſſolu- 
tion will not bcar a flint as big as a nutmeg. Bacon. 

CNR n. adj. [from charge.] 1. Expenſive ; coſtly. 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime : with on. 3. Subje& 
to charge or accuſation ; accuſable : followed by with. 

(1.) Divers hulwarks were demoliſhed upon the fea coaſts, in 
peace char.zeable, and little ſerviceable in war. Hayward. 

Ne'ther did we eat any man's bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
chargeable to any of you. 2 Thel. 

There was another accident of the ſame nature on the Sicilian 
ſide, much more pleaſant, but leſs chargeable; for it colt nothing 
but wir. Wotton. 

Contdering the chargeabe methods of their education, their 
numerous iftue, and ſmall income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children ſhould want. Atterbury. 

(2.) Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſing a man, 
but ſome fault or other chargeable upon him. South. 

(3.) Your papers would be chargeable with ſomething worſe 
than indelicacy ; they would be immoral, Spectator. 

CHARGEABLENESS, 2. /. [from chargeable.] Expence ; 
coſt ; colll:nefs. 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, is not their 
chargeableneſs, but their unſatisfactorineſs, though they ſhould 
ſucceed. Boyle. 

CHARGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable.) Expenſively ; at 
great colt. 

He procured it not with his money, but by his wiſdom ; not 
charzeably bought by him, but liberally given by others by his 
nieans. Afcham. 

CHAaRGEFUL. adj, [charge and full.] Expenſive, coſtly. 
Not in uſe. 
— — Here's the note 
How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carot, 
The fineneis ef the gold, the chargeful faſhion. 
Cra'iGEr. ./ |trom charge.] A large diſh. 
All the tributes lung and ſea affords, 
Beap d in great chargers, load our ſumptuous boards. 
Denham. 
This golden charger, ſnatch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchiſes did in facrifice employ. Dryden's Aneid. 
Een Lamb himſelf, at moſt ſolemn feaſt, 
Might have ſome chargers not exactly dreſs'd. 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 

With which in often interrupted ileep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry turr'd tongues. 

CHA'KILY. adv. [from chary.) Warily ; frugally. 

What paper do you take up ſo charily ? Shakeſp. 

Crna'RINEsS. 2. J. [from chary.) Caution; nicety ; ſcru- 
pulouſneſs. 

I will conſent to act any villainy againſt him, that may not 
ſully the charineſs of our honeſty. Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


King. 


Phillits. 


CHARIOT. . / [car-rhod, Welch, a wheeled car; for it 


is known the Britons fought in ſuch ; charriet, Fr. carretta, 
Ital.) 1. A wheel carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate ; a ve- 
hicle for men rather than wares. 2. A car in which men 
of arms were anciently placed. 3. A lighter kind of 
coach with only front ſcats. 


(1.) Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 


Put garlands on thy head. Shakeſp. 
(2.) He ſkims the liquid plains, | 

Hizh on his chariot, and with loaten'd reigns, 

Majeſtick moves along. Dryden's AZneid. 


To Ciia'810T. v. a, [from the noun.] To conyey in a 
chariot. This word is rarely uſed. 
— An angel all in flames aſcended 


rn 
* a 
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As in a firy column charioting 
His godlike preſence. Milton's Az oniftet. 
CruarioTEEtR. 2. from chariot.) He that drives the 
chariot. It is uſed only in ſpeaking of military chariots 
and thoſe in the ancient publick games. 
The gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. 
The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 
In bright Bootes and his wane appear. 
Show us the youthful handſome charieteer, 
Firm in his ſeat, and running his career. Pricr. 
CHanioT RACE. #. . [from chariot and race.) A jpy;; 
anciently uſed, where chariots were driven for the prize, 
as now horſes run. 
There is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of 
the horſe and charict-race. Addiſon, 
CrHa'#1TABLE. adj, [ charitable, French, from charite.] 1, 
Kind in giving alms ; liberal to the poor. 2. Kind in 
judging of others; diſpoſed to tenderneſs ; benevolent, 
(1.) He that hinders a charitable perſon from giving alms to 
a poor man, is tied to reſtitution, if he hindered him by fraud or 
violence. Taylor's Holy Living, 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kheeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Rane. 
How ſhall we then wiſh, that it might be allowed us to lire 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 
charitable offices ! Atterbury, 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread 
The lab'rer bears : what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity ſupphes. Pore, 
(2.) How had you been my friends elſe ? Why have you that 
charitable title from thouſands, did you not chiefly belong to my 
heart ? Shakeſp. Timon, 
Of a politick ſermon that had no — the king ſaid to 
biſhop Andrews, Call you this a ſermon ? The biſhop anſwered ; 
By a charitable conſtruction it may be a ſermon. | Bacon. 
CHa'rkITABLY. adv. | from charity.) 1. Kindly ; liberally ; 
with inclination to help the poor. 2. Benevolently ; 
without malignity. | 
(2.) Nothing will more enable us to bear our crols patientiy, 
injuries charitably, and the labour of religion — 
ay ar. 


Dryden Fables. 
Addifon on Italy, 


"Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitabl; let the dull be vain, Pope. 
CHARITY. . / [charit, Fr. charitas, Lat.] 1. Tender- 
neſs ; kindneſs ; love 2. Goodwill; benevolence ; diſ- 
poſition to think well of others. 3. 'I he theological vir- 
tue of univerſal love. 4. Liberality to the poor. 5. 
Alms ; rclief given to the poor. 
(1.) By thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities | 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. Mailtcs.. 
(2.) My errours, I hope, are only thoſe of charity to man- 
kind, and fuch as my own charity has cauſed me to commit, 
that of others may more eaſily excuſe. Dae. 
(3.) Concerning charity, the final object whereof is that in- 
comprehenſible beauty which ſhineth in the countenance of Chit, 
the Son of the living God. Hooker. 
Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity. 
— Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge db; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come call 'd charity, the foul : 
Of all the rett. | Miller. 
Faith believes the revelations of God; hope expects his pro- 
miſes; charity loves his excellencies and mercies. Jayla/ 
But laſting charity's more ample ſway, 
Nor bound by time, nor ſubject to decay, ö 
In happy triumph ſhall for ever live. Prior. 
Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love of our 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Atterbury. 


Hate. 


(4.) The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido 
to the Trojans, ſpoke like a chriſtian, 


Dryden. 
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the king; I will look for him, and 

u and maintain talk with the duke, 

Shakeſd. 

for her flothful- 

F arity in her diſtrels. 

_ L' Eftrange. 

er had the confidence to beg a charity. Dryden. 

7 Err b. a. To burn to a black cinder, as wood is 
burned to make charcoal. 

Exceſs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 

with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- water ſhop, burns him 

down to the ground; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 

coal. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 


CHA'RLATAN. ». /. [charlatan, Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. from 
ciarlare, to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank ; an em- 


irick. 

— quackſalvers, and charlatans, deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown's Fug. Err. 
For charlatans can do no good, | 
Until they're mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 
CuarLaTA'NICAL. adj. {from charlatan.) Quackith ; ig- 


n 


or, 


orant. 

A cowardly ſoldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the prin- 
cipal ſubjects of comedy. Cowley. 
CyaſnLATANRY. . . [from charlatan.] Wheedling ; de- 

ceit ; cheating with fair words. 

Crartes's-WAIN. 2. / The northern conſtellation, called 
the Bear. 

There are ſeven ſtars in Urſa minor, and in Charles's-wain, 
or Plauſtrum of Urſa major, ſeven. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Cra'rLoCk. n./, A weed growing among the corn with 

a yellow flower. It is a ſpecies of Mithridate muſtard. 
CHARM. . / [charme, Fr. carmen, Lat.] 1. Words, or 
philtres, or characters, imagined to have ſome occult or 
unintelligible power. 2. Something of power to ſubdue 
oppoſition, and gain the affections; ſomething that can 
pleaſe irreſiſtibly. 

(r.) I never knew a woman ſo dote upon a man; ſurely I 
think you have charms. Not I, I aſſure thee ; ſetting the 
attraction of my good parts aſide, I have no other charms. Shak. 

There have been uſed, either barbarous words, of no ſenſe, 
leſt they ſhould diſturb the imagination, or words of ſimilitude, 
that may ſecond and feed the imagination: and this was ever as 
well in heathen charms, as in char ms of later times. Bacon. 
Alcyone he names amidit his pray'rs, 

Names as a charm againſt the waves and wind, 
Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. 

Antzus could, by magick charms, 
Recover ſtrength, whene'er he fell. | 

(2.) Well ſounding verſes are the charm we uſe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Roſcommon. 
Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will &er thy fav'rite's charms improve. 

To fam'd Apelles, when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart ; 

And the pleas'd nymph with kind attention (at, 
To have her charms recorded by his art. 

But what avail her ——— ſtores; - 

Hcr blooming mountains and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? Addiſon. 
To CuA M. v. a. 8 the noun ] 1. To fortify with 

charms againſt evil. 2. To make powerful by charms. 

3. To ſummon by incantation. 4. To ſubdue by ſome 
iecret power; to amaze ; to overpower. 5. To ſubdue 
we mind by pleaſure. 

(1.) Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts, 
bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 


Dryden. 
Swift. 


Prior. 


To one of woman born. Shake//. 
(3 —————— Upon my knees 

Icharn you by my once commended beauty, 

By all your vows of love, and that great vow 

Which did incorporate and make us one, Shakeſp. 
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| I, in mine own woe charm'd, 


4. 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 


Nor feel him where he ſtruck. Shale, 
Muſick the fierceſt grief can charm. Pe. 
(5. Tis your graces 

That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue, | 

Charms this report out. Shate;þ. 
Amoret ! my lovely fee, 

Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie: 

Where the pow'r that charms us fo, 

In thy foul, or in thy eye ? Waller. 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway. Pote. 
—— Chloe thus the foul alarm'd, 

Aw'd without ſenſe, and without beauty charm'4d. Fete. 


CHaRMED. adj. Enchanted. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his ſpirits for ever 


ſhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
We implore thy powerful hand, 
To undo the charmed bard 
Of true virgin here diſtreſſed. Milton, 


CrHa'rMenR. 7. from charm.] 
of charms, or enchantments. 
among lovers. 

(1.) That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 


1. One that has the power 
2. Word of endcarment 


The thoughts of people. Shakeſp.. 
The paſſion you pretended, 
Was only to obtain ; 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you diſdain. Drygen. 


Cna'rMING. particip. 
higheſt degree. 
For ever all goodneſs will be charmi g, for ever all wicked- 


adj. [from charm.) Pleaſing in the 


neſs will be moſt odious. Spratt. 
O charming youth ! in the firſt op'ning page, 
So many graces in ſo green an age. Dryden. 


Caa'rMINGLY. adv. [from charming.) In ſuch a manner 
as tO pleaſe exceedingly. 

She ſmiled very charmingly, and diſcovercd as fine a ſet of 
teeth as ever eye beheld. Addiſt u. 

CAAM GN ESS. 2. from charming.] The power ct 
pleaſing. 
CHa'xNEt.. adj. [charncd, French, } Containing fleſh, o: 
carcaſſes. 
Such are thole thick and gloomy ſhadows lamp 
Ott found in charnel vaults, and ſcpulchres, 
Ling'ring and fitting by a new- made grave. Li. 
CHA'RNEL-HOUSE. 2. /. cbarrier, Fr. from caro, carn::; 
Lat.] The place under churches where the bones of th 
dead are repoſited 8 
If cbarnei- bcuſes and our graves muſt ſend 

Thoſe, that we bury, back; our monuments 

Shall be the maws of kites. Shares 

When they were in thoſe charnel-hozſes, every one was place:; 
in order, and a black pillar or coffin ſet by him. Toybr. 

CHART. . / [charta, Latin] A delineation or map 6f 
coaſts, fur the ule of failors. It is diſtinguiſhed from a 
map, by repreſenting only the coalts. 

The Portugueſe, when they had doubled the Cape of Goad- 
Hope, found tkiltul pilates, uſing aftronomical inſtrumente, 
geographical charts, and compatſes. Arbntbudt. 

CARTER. =. J [charta, Lat.] 1. A charter is a written 
evidence of things done between man and man. Charte, 
are divided into charters of the king, and charters of pri- 
vate perſons. Charters of the king are thoſe, where! 
the king paſſeth any grant to any perſon or more, or : 
any body politick : as, a charter of exemption, that no 
man ſhall! be empannelled on a jury; carte, of pardon, 
whereby a man is forgiven a felony, or other oileuce, 
Convel, 2. Any writing beſtow ing privil-ges cr rights. 
3. Privilege ; immunity ; exemption. 

(2.) If you deny it, let the danger * 


Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. SL. 


lux is not to be wondered, that the great charter Which, God 
beſtowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed i: unto 


— — — 
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the ſons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in effect, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down, Denham. 
| She ſhakes the rubbiſh from her mounting brow, 
And teems to have renew'd her charter's date, 


W hich Heav'n will to the death of tune allow. Dryden. 

God renewed this charter of man's ſovereignty over the crea- 

turcs. ; South. 
1 muſt have liberty, 


Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for fo fools have; 
And they that are molt gauled with my folly, 


They mott mult laugh. Shakeſp. 
My mother, 

Who has a charter to extol her blood, 

When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me. Shakeſþ. 


Ca" TER-PARTY. . / [chartre partie, Fr.] A paper re- 

rating to a contract, of which each party has a copy. 
Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon the high ſea, 

touching things that are not in their own nature maritime, be- 
long not to the admiral's juriſdiction. | Hale. 

Can TERED. adj. [from charter,] Inveſted with privi- 
leges by charter ; privileged. 

When he ſpeaks, 


The air, a charter'd libertine, 1s ſtill, Shakeſp. 
Cna'ry, ad. (from care.] Careful; cautious; wary ; 
frugal. 


Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which boun- 

tifully was expreſſed, when occaſion ſo required. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

The char:eft maid is prodigal enough, 
It the unmaſk her beauty to the moon. Shakeſþ. 
% CHASE. wv. a. {[chafeer, French.] 1. To hunt. 2. To 
purſue as an enemy 3. To drive away. 4. To follow 
az a thing deſirable. 5. To drive. 


{1.) It ſhall be as the chaſed roe. Iſaiah. 
Nline enemies chaſed me tore like a bird. Lament. 
62.) And Abimelech chaſed him, and he fled before him. 
Judges. 

One cf vou ſhall chaſe a thouſand. Deut. 
(3.) He that chajeth away his mother, is a ſon that cauſeth 
ſhame. Proverbs. 


(F.) Thus chaſed by their brother's endleſs malice, from 
prince to prince, and from place to place, they, for their ſafety, 
fied at laſt to the city of Biſennis. MKnolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

— When the follow ing morn had chas'd away 

The flying ftars, and light reſtor' d the day. Dryden. 

Toa CHaSt Metals. See To EN cASE. ; 
CHase. „from the verb] 1. Hunting; as, the plea- 
ſures of the chaſe. 2. Purſuit of any thing as game. 3. 
Fitneſs to be hunted, appropriation to che or ſport. 4. 
Purſuit of an enemy, cr of ſomething noxious. 5. Pur- 
ſuit of ſomething as deſirable. 6 The game hunted. 
>. Open ground ſtored with fuch beaſts as are hunted, — 
A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle nature between 
a foreſt and a park; being commonly leſs than a foreſt, 
and not endued with ſo many liberties ; and yet of a 
larger compals, and ſtored with greater diverſity of game 
than a park. A cha/e differs from a toreſt in this, becauſe 


it may be in the hands of a ſubject, which a foreſt, in 
its proper nature, cannot; and from a park, in that it 


is not incloſed, and hath not only a larger compaſs, and 
more ſtore of game, but likewiſe more keepers and over- 
ſeers. Ceabel. 8. The CASE of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length ot a piece, taken witninſide. Chambers. 
(2.) Whilk he was hait'mng, in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Ot this tair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this ſeeming lady, Shaksſp. 
There is no che more pleatant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, trom one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to loſe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 
Bur net's Theory of the Earth. 
(3.) Concerning the beafts of chaſe, whereof the buck is the 
Brtt, he 1s called the firſt year a fawn, ShakeſÞ. 


put in readineſs, made forth with them, and ſuch as came 


CHASE-GUN. #. /. [from chaſe and gun.) Guns in the 


Cna'szn. x. /. [from chaſe.] 1. Hunter; purſuer ; driwer. 


CHasM. 2. [yarua,] 1. A breach uncloſed; a cleft 2 


CHASSELAS. . , [French.] A ſort of grape. 
CHASTE. adj. {chafte, Fr. caſtus, Lat.] 1. Pure from al! 


CnasTE-TREE. 2. J [vitex, Lat.] This tree will grow t 


To CHA'STEN. v. à. [ chaſtier, Fr. caſtigo, Lat. To cor— 
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A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 
On!] let me (till that ſpotleis name retain, 
Frequent the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 
And only make the bealts of chaſe my prey. Dry des 
(4.) The admiral, with ſuch ſhips only as could ſudderily be 


daily 
in, we ſet upon them, and gave them chaſe. Bac, 
He {allied out upon them with certain troops of Werne 
with ſuch violence, that he overthrew them, and, having then; 
in chaſe, did ſpeedy execution. Knolles's H. 
They ſeek that joy, which us'd to glow, : 
Expanded on the hero's face ; 
When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 
And William led the glorious cha/e. | Pricr. 
(5.) Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude. Dryden's Jux. 
_ (6.) She, ſeeing the towering of her purſued chaſe, went 
c—_—_ about, riſing ſo with the leſs ſenſe off riſing. Sidney. 
old, Warwick | ſeek thee out ſome other chaſe, 


For I myſelf muſt put this deer to death. S fate. 
Honour's the nobleſt chaſe; purſue that game, N 
And recompence the loſs of love with fame. Granwillc, 
(7.) He and his lady both are at the lodye, 


Upon the northſide of this pleaſant chaſe. Shakefp. 


forepart of the ſhip, fired upon thoſe that are purſued. 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-guns through our ſtern they ſend. Dry», 


2. An enchaſer. 


(1. Then began 
A ſtop i' th > co a retire ; anon 
A rout, confuſion thick. Shaker, 
So faſt he flies, that his reviewing eye 9 
Has loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denhan., 


Stretch d on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey. 
Lo, Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart Pere 
gap; an opening. 2. A place unfilled; a vacuity. 
(1.) In all that viſible corporeal world, we fee no chaſm: or 
. Lacke. 
The water of this orb communicates with that of the ocean, 
by means of certain hiatuſes or chaſm: paſſing betwixt it and the 
bottom of the ocean. Weiodwar 
The ground aduſt her riv'n mouth diſparts, 
Horrible chan profound. Ph:lif+ 
(2.) Some lazy ages, loſt in eaſe, 
No action leave to buſy chronicles ; 
Such, whoſe ſupine felicity but makes, 


In ſtory chaſms, in as miſtakes. Dry 


commerce ot ſexes ; as, a chaſte virgin. 2. With reſpec 
to language ; pure ; uncorrupt ; not mixed with barb: 
rous phraſes. 3. Free from obſcenity; 4. True to 
marriage bed. 
(1.) Diana chaſte, and Hebe fair. Precr. 
(3-) Amorg words which ſignify the ſame principal cas, 

e are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome chaſte, other 
oblcene. Watts's Logict. 
(4-) Love your children, be diſcreet, chaſte, keepers at —_ 
tus, 


be eight or ten feet high, and produce ſpikes of flowers 
at the extremity of every ſtrong ſhoot in autumn. Ailler. 


rect; to puniſh ; to mortify. 
Chaſten thy ſon while there is hope, and let not thy ſoul ſpar” 
for his crying. Prexerli 
I follow thee, ſafe guide ! the path 
Thou lead'f me; and to the hand of Heav'n ſubmit, 
However chaff ning. Milton's Par ali L'/* 
— Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father's chafl'ning hand. Renee 
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loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
r chaſten human pride. Prior. 
7, CHASTISE. 9. 4. [caftigo, Lat. anciently accented on 
"the firſt ſyllable, now on the laſt.] 1. To puniſh; to 
correct by 3232 to afflict tor faults. 2. To re- 


duce to order, or obedience ; to repreſs; to reſtrain; to 


— 9 My breaſt I'll burſt with training of my — 
But I will chafliſe this high-minded ftrumpet.  Shateſp. 
I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the canting chymitts 
thus diſcovered and chaſtiſed. Boy le. 
Seldom is the world affrighted or chaſtiſcd with figns or pro- 
dizies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues ? 
F Grew's Coſinologia Sacra. 
Like you, commilſion'd to chaſtiſe and bleſs, 
He muſt avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior. 
(2.) Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 
And chaſtiſe, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. Shakeſþ. 
Know, Sir, that I 5 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court, 
Nor once be chaflis'd with the ſober eye 


Of dull Octavia. Shakeſp. 
The gay ſocial ſenſe 
By decency Chaftis'd. Thomſon. 


CuasTi'SEMENT. 2. . [chaſtiment, French.] Correction; 
puniſhment : commonly, though not always, uſed of do- 
meſtick or parental puniſhment, 

Shall I ſo much diſhonour my fair ſtars, 


On equal terms to give him chaftiſement ? Shakeſp. 
He held the chafiſement of one which moleſted the ſee of 
Rame, pleaſing to God. Raleigh's Eſſays. 


For ſeven years what can a child be guilty of, but lying, or 
1]1-natur'd tricks; the repeated commiſſion of which ſhall bring 
hum to the chaftiſement of the rod. Locke. 

He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind chaſtiſement and diſci- 
pline of his heavenly father, to wean his affections from the 
world. Bentley. 

Cra'srITY. n. / [caftitas, Lat.) 1. Purity of the body. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. 3. Freedom from bad mix- 
ture of any kind; purity of language, oppoſed to barba- 
rims, 

(1.) Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow, 

To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaſtity ? 3 

Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence : abſtinence is that 
of virgins or widows ; continence of married perſons : chaſte 


marriages are honourable and pleaſing to God. Taylor. 
Ev 'n here where frozen chaſlity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 
(2.) There is not chaſtity enough in language 
Without offence to utter them. Shake(p. Much ado. 


CHASTI1'SER. 7, . [from chaſtiſe.] The perſon that chaſ- 
tiles; a puniſher ; a corrector. 
Cua'sTLY. adv. [from chaſte.) Without incontinence; 
purely ; without contamination. 
You ſhould not paſs here : no, though it were as virtuous to 


lie as to live chaſtely. Shakeſp. 
Make firſt a ſong of joy and love, 
Which chaftely flame in royal eyes. Wetton. 
Succeſhon of a long deſcent, 
Which chaftely in the channels ran, 


And from our demi- gods began. Dryden. 
Cya'sTNEss. 2. , [from 2 Chaſtity; purity. 


Ti Char. v. . [from caqueter, Fr. Skinner ; perhaps from 
achat, purchaſe or cheapening, on account of the prate 
naturally produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moſt 
likely, contracted from chatter.] To prate ; to talk idly ; 
to prattle ; to cackle ; to chatter ; to converſe at eaſe. 

Thus chatten the people in their ſteads, 

Ylike as a monſter of many heads. $fenſer, 
Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes, 

Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with 


Your ſaucineſs will jeſt upon my love. © Sbaleſp. 
The ſhepherds on the lawn 
Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtick row. Milton, 


Vor, 
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With much good- will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures pals'd. Dryden. 
To Chart. v. a. To talk of. Not in uſe, unleſs ludi- 
crouſly. 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are ſpectacled to fee him. Your prattling nurſe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While ſhe chats him, Shakeſh. 
CHar. 3. J [from the verb.] Idle talk; prate ; flight or 
negligen: tattle, 


Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceſſarily, 
As this Gonzalo, I myſelf would make 


A chough of as deep chat. Shakeſp. 
The time between before the fire they fat, 
And ſhorten'd the delay by pleaſing chat. Dryden. 


The leaſt is good, far greater than the tickling of his palate 
with a glaſs of wine, or the 1dle chat of a ſoaking club. Lock . 
Snuff, or the fan, ſupplies each pauſe of chat, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 
CHAT. 3. / The keys of trees are called chats; as, aſh 
chats. 


Cara'TELLANY. 2. , [chatelenie, Fr.] The diftrit under 
the dominion of a caſtle, 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 

with their chatellanies and dependencies, Dryden. 


Caa'TTEL. 3. J. [See CaTTLE.] Any moveable poſſeſſi- 
on: a term now ſcarce uſed but in forms of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor fret ; 

I will be maſter of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, 7. chattels. Shakeſp. 
Honour's a leaſe for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 

The legal tenant : 'tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibras. 


To CHA'TTER. v. 2. [caqueter, Fr.] 1. To make a noiſe 
as à pie, or other unharmonious bird, 2, To make a 
noiſe by colliſion of the teeth. 3. To talk idly or care- 
leſly. 

(1.) Nightingales ſeldom fing, the pie ſtill chattereth. Sidney. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis tings, 
Begin his witleſs note apace to chatter. Spenſer. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a ſheep; 
Well, firrah, ſays the ſheep, you 4 have done this to a 


dog. | L'E e. 
Vour birds of knowledge, that in duſky air mY 
Chatter futurity. Dryden. 
(2.) Stood Theodore ſurpriz d in deadly fright, 
With chatt'ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright, Dryden. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 


Their correſpondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 
(3.) Suffer no hour to | Se in a lazy idleneſs, an im- 
pertinent chattering, or uleleſs trifles, Watts's Logick. 


CHa'TTER. 3. from the verb.] 1. Noiſe like that of 2 
pie or monkey. 2. Idle prate. 
(1.) The mimick ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life beſpatter. Swift. 
CHa'TTERER. 2. / [from. chatter.) An idle talker ; a 
prattler. 
Crxa'Twoop. ./ Little ſticks ; fuel. 
Cra'vexnDER. 1. [Cheveſne, Fr.] The chub : a fiſh, 
Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or chawender, or indeed 
any great fiſh. Walton's Angler. 
CHAUMONTE'LLE. . / [French.] A ſort of pear. 
To CHAW. v. a. [daten, Germ.] To champ between 
the teeth ; to maſticate ; to chew. 


I home returning, fraught with foul deſpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. 1 
Senſer's Fairy Queen, 
EIA OR Re We 22 
He ſwallows us, and never chaws ; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
Whether he found any uſe of charww.ng little ſponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and at 
a diſtance from his 8 Beyle. 
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The man who laught but once to ſee an afs 
Mombling to make the crols-grain'd thiftles paſs, 
Myvht laugh again, to lee a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

CHaw. / [from the verb.] The chap ; the upper or 
under part of a beaſt's mouth, 

E will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy chaws, and 
will bring thee forth and ail thine army.  Ezekeel. 

Cha'wo o. xn, /. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger's chawwdron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

CHEAP. dj. {ceapan, Sax. 4oopen, Dutch, to buy.] 
be had at a low rate; purchated for a ſmall price. 
ſma l value ; caſy to be had; not 1 

(1.) Where there are a great many fe 
there the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raiſe 
up a great many buyers for a few ſellers, and the fame thing 
will im 1 diately turn dear, Locke. 


(2.) The goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, makes beauty 


Shakeſp. 
1. To 


2. Of 


brief in goodnels. Shakeſp. 
Had I fo laviſh of my preſence been, 
So com. non hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakeſp. 


He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 


occaſion of ſociety, maketh himſelf cheap. Bacon. 
May your fick fame ſtill _—_— till it die, 
And you grow cheap in every ſubject's eye. Dryden. 


The titles of diſtinction, which belong to us, are turned into 
terms of derifion, and every way 1s taken by profane men, to- 
wards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

usr. . , [cheping is an old word for market ; whence 
Eaſicheap, Cbeapfide.] Market; purchaſe ; bargain : as 
good cheap; [a bon marche, Fr. | 

The ſame wine which we pay fo dear for now a days, in that 

world was very good cheap. Sidney. 

It is many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out with hunting after 
that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and may 
have it better cheap at home. L'* Eftr ange. 

Some few inſulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheap, 
may trample on thoſe who give leaſt reſiſtance. Decay of Piety. 

To Cus AEN. v. a. [ceapan, Saxon, to buy.] 1. To at- 
tempt to purchaſe ; to bid for any thing ; to aſk the price 
of any commodity. 2. To leſſen value. 
(1.) Rich ſhe ſhall be, that's certain; wiſe, or I'll none; 
virtuous, or I'l] never cheaper her. Shakeſp. 
The fu ſt he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 


at a very eaſy rate. L' Eftrange. 
She pe ſometimes to Mrs. Thody's, * 
To cheapen tea. Prior. 
To ſhops in crouds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen » but nothing buy. Swift, 


(2.) My hopes purſue à brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 
I find my profer'd love has cheapen d me. Dryden. 
Cur'aPLy. adv. [from cheap.] At a ſmall price; at a low 
rate. 


By theſe I ſee 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 
lood, rapines, maſſacres, were cheaply bought, 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 
Cuz'apness. n./. [from cheap.] Lowneſs of price. 
Ancient ſtatutes incite merchant ſtrangers fo bring in commo- 
dities ; having for end chea'neſs. Bacon. 
The diſcredit which is grown upon Ireland, has been the great 
diſcouragement to other nations to tranſplant themſelves hither, 
and prevailed farther than all the invitations which the 134 
and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 
Cu EAR. Sce CuEtR. 


To CHEAT. v. 4. [of uncertain derivation; probably from 
acheter, Fr, to purchaſe, alluding to the tricks uſed in 
making bargains. See the _ 1. To defraud ; to 

It is uſed commonly of low 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by 


Shakeſp. 


impoſe upon ; to trick. 
cunning, 


fraud. 


llers to a few buyers, 


To CHECK. v. . 


C H E 
(1.) It is a dangerous commerce, where an horeſt man is ſure 


at firſt of being cheated; and he recovers not his loſſes, but 


learning to cheat others. Dry4e 
There are people who find that the moſt effetual way to — 
the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. Tillot/ * 
(2. ) I chat am curta I'd by this fair proportion, by 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, untiniſh'd. Hal. ſp 


CnEAT. 2. /. [from the verb. Some think abbreviated 


from eſcheat, tecauſe many 'raudulent meaſurcs beine 
taken by the lords of manours in procuriag eſcheats, cho: 
the abridgment was brought to convey a bad meaning 
1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. 2. A perſon guilt 
of fraud, : 
(1.) The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ey: 
paſs, though fo abuſed by ill men, that I wonder the good do 
not grow aſhamed to uſe it. Tem! J. 
Emp'rick politicians uſe deceit, f 
Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 
When I conſider life, tis all a cheat; 
Vet, fool d with hope, men favour the deceit. 
Truſt on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow's falſer than the former day ; 
Lyes worſe ; and while it ſays, we ſhall be bleſt, 
With ſome new joys cuts off what we poſſeſt. Dryden. 
9 Diſſimulation can be no further uſeful than it is conce : 
for as much as no man vill truſt a known cheat. South, 
Like that notorious cheat, vaſt ſums I give, | 
Only that you may keep me while I live. 


Dryer, 


ed 
Dr;den. 


Atterbury. CHE'aTER. n./. [from cheat. One that practiſes fraud. 


I will be cheater to them both, and they ſhall be exchequer- 


to me. [It is here for eſcheater.} Shaie(p. 
They fay this town is full of couzenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
Shatefd. 


And many ſuch like libertines of fin. 
He is no — hoſteſs ; a tame cheater i fait. 
Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honeſt man my houſe, 
nor no cheater. Shakep. 
All forts of injurious perſons, the ſacrilegious, the detainer; 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falſe witneſſes an4 ac- 
cuſers. Taylor's Rule of Lim; H. 


Toa CHECK. v. a. [from the French echecs, cheis ; fron 


whence we uſe, at that game, the term checkmate, when 
we ſtop our adverſary from carrying on his play any far- 
ther.] 1. To repreſs; to curb. 2. To reprove; to 
chide. 3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with 
the correſpondent paper. 4. To control by a counter 
reckoning. 
(1.) Reſerve thy ſtate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs. Chat. S. 
Fames may be ſown and raiſed, they may be ſpread and m- 


tiplied, they may be checked and laid dead. Bacon. 
I hate when vice can bolt her ments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 


He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furniſhed, but 
with a ſword hanging over his head by one a f thread or har, 
ſurely had . to check his appetite. Souts, 

(2.) Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check'd and rated by Northumberland, 


Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy. Shate/p. 
His fault is much, and the good king his maſter 
Will check him for't. Shateſ” 


1. To ſtop ; to make a ſtop: with 4. 
2, To claſh ; to interfere. 3. To ſtrike with repreſſion. 


(1.) With what wing the ſtanyel checks at it. Shakeſp. 
He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jets, 

The quality of the perſons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 

That comes before his eye. Shokeſp: 


The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is diſabled for the future, or elſe checks at any vigorous un der- 
taking ever after. Locle. 


(2. ] If love check with buſineſs, it troubleth men's * 
| acon. 


C H.E 
Y —— I'll avoid his preſence ; 
It 20. too ſtrong upon me. Dryden. 


Cusck. . /. ( from the verb.] 1. Repreſſure; itap; 


buf ; ſudden reſtraint. 2. Reſtraint; curb ; govern- 
ment; continued reftraint, 3. A reproot ; a ſlight, 4. 
A diſlike ; 2 ſudden diſguſt ; ſomething that ſtops the 
eres. 5, In falconry, when a hawk forſakes her pro- 
ber game to tollow rooks, pies, or other birds that croſs 
Le fight. Chambers. 6. The perſon checking ; the 


cauſe of reſtraint ; a ſtop. 


uſed in the game of cheſs, when one party obliges the other 
either to move or guard his king. 10. Clerk of the CHECK, 


7. Any ſtop or interruption. CNREC KEA. 
g The correſpondent _ of a bank bill. 9. A term Cyeg'cxeEr-woRk. 


C H E 
Many a youth and many a maid, 


Dancing in the checter'd ſhade. Milter. 
In the I — 9 — the uſe of each cheſs- man is determige.! 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 


In our preſent condition, which is a middle ſtate, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falſehood. Add:/o7. 
The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to checker it into 


earth and water. Woodward's Nat. H. 
Here waving groves a checker”'d ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Poje. 


colours or materials. 
Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 
piters which were upon the top of the pillars. - 1 Kings. 


; n. {. Work varied alternately as to its 


in the king's houſhold, has the check and controulment CEO MATE. 2. /. [echec et mat, Fr.] The movement on 


of the yeomen of the guard, and all the uſhers belonging 
to the royal family. 11. Cler# of the Cuecx, in the 
Ling's navy at Plymouth, is alſo the name of an officer in- 
\cſed with like powers. Chambers. 
(1.) Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his ſway, 

Meeting the check of ſuch another day. Shakeſ\. 
We ſee alſo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors in 
their firſt years, mult have ſome check or arreſt in their fortunes, 
Bacon's Eſſays. 

God hath of late years manifeſted himſelf in a very dreadtul 
manner, as if it were on purpole to give a check to this inſolent 


the cheſs- board, that kills the oppoſite men, or hinders 
them from moving. 


Love they him called, that gave me the chechmate, 
But better might they have behote him hate. S*enſer. 


Cur'Cx rOLL. 2. , | from check and roll.) A roll or bock, 


containing the names of ſuch as are attendants on, and in 
pay to great perſonages, as their houſhold ſervants. It is 
otherwiſe called the cheguer- roll. Corvel. 

Not daring to extend tnis law further than to the king's ſer- 
vants in checkroll, left it ſhould have been too harſh to the gen- 
tlemen of the kingdom. Bacsn's Hen. VII. 


impicty. Tillotſon. CHEEK. 3. [ceac, Saxon. ] 1. The fide of the face 


It was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a remarkable checi to 
the firit progreis of — 
God put it into the heart o . 
to that facrilege, which had been but too much winked at. 
Atterbury. 
The great ſtruggle with paſſions is in the firſt check. Rogers. 


They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, 


the check of their conſciences much breaketh their ſpirit. Hay. 


The impetuoſity of the new officer's nature needed ſome re- 
ſtraint and check, for ſome time, to his immoderate pretences 
Clarendon. 


and appetite of power. 
Some free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 


Break Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck. Pope. 

While ſuch men are in truſt, who have no check from within, 

nor any views but towards ther intereſt. Swift. 
(3-) Oh! this life 

Is nobler than attending for a chect. Shakeſp. 


-l do know, the ſtate, 
However this may gall him with ſome check, 


Cannot with ſafety caſt him. Shakeſ}. 


(4.) Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubjects 


Addiſon's Freehalder. 
one of our princes, to give a check 


below the eye. 2. A general name among m-chanicks 

for almoſt all thoſe pieces of their machines and inſtru- 

ments that are double, and perfectly alike. Chambers. 
(1.) And now and then au ample tear trill'd down 


Her delicate cheek. Shakefp. 
Her beauty hangs upon the chee+ of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an ZEthiop's ear. | Shakeſ,. 
I ſhall ſurvey and ſpy 
Death in thy cheeks, and darkneſs in thy eye. Donne. 


Daughter of the roſe, whoſe cheeks unite 
The diff ring titles of the red and white, 
Who heaven's alternate beauty well diſplay 
The bluſh of morning and the milky way. Dryden. 
CREEK BOY E. 3. / [from cheek and bone. | 
I cut the tumour, and felt the ſlug : it lay partly under the 
os jugale, or cheetbone. Wiſeman. 
CREEK TOOTH. . / [from chert and zcorb,] The hinder 
tooth or tuſk. 
He hath the cheekteeth of a great lion, Joel. 
CHEER. 2. . [chere, Fr. entertainment; cara, Span. the 


be handſome, ſhe is the more ſubje& to go out on check. Suckl. 


lord Coventry. 


Take chec“, and think it ſtrange ? perhaps revolt? Dryden. 


countenance, It ſeems to have, in Engliſh, ſome relation 
(5.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if ſhe 


to both theſe ſenſes.] 1. Entertainment; proviſions ſerv - 
ed at a feaſt. 2. Invitation to gaiety. 3. Gaiety ; jollity. 
4. Air of the countenance. 5. Perhaps temper of miud 
in general; for we read of heavy cheer, | 
(1.) But though my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Better cheer you may have, but not with better heart. Shak. 
His will was never determined to any purſuit of good cheer, 
porgnant ſauces, and delicious wines, Locke. 
(2.) You do not give the cher; the feaſt is fold 
That is not often vouched, while tis makin 


When whiſtled from the 

Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 

And with her eagerneſs, the quary miſs d, 

Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 

(6.) He was unhappily too much uſed as a check upon the 

Clarendon. 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad prieſts. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

(7.) The letters have the natural * by ſeveral checks 


To Cnr'cxen, J wv. a. [from echecs, cheſs, French] To 
To COE. 


or ſtops, or, as they are uſually called, articulations of the 


breath or voice. Halder: Elements of Sjeech. (3-) I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 


(4-) Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 


variegate or diverſify, in the manner of But of his cheer did ſeem too ſolemn fad ; 


a cheſs-board, with alternate colours, or with darker and 


brighter parts, Which publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a cheer, 


"Tis given with welcome. Shakeſp. 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shakeſp. 


Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenſer. 


The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frownin night, 


| 8 As not a ſigh, a look, a ſhrink bewrays 
Check'ring the eaſtern clouds with freaks of light... | Shakeſp. 


The leaſt felt touch of a degenerous fear, 


The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, Gave lite to envy, to his courage praiſe. Daniel. 
And make a checquer'd ſhadow on the ground. Shakeſp. He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
As the ſnake roll'd in the flow'ry bank, Enlighten'd, and their languiſh'd hope reviv'd. Milton. 


With ſhining checker'd ſlough doth ſting a child, At length appear 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakeſ", Her griſly brethren ſtretch'd upon the bier: 
— wealthy ſpring = never bore Pale at the ſudden fight, ſhe chang'd her cheer. Dryden. 
weet, nor dainty flower, ) Then were they all of good cheer, and they alſo took 
That damaſk'd not the checker'd floor forks . 1 . : 8 4. 
Of Cynthia's ſummer bower. Drayton, To CHEtr. v. a. [from the goun.] 1. To incite ; to en- 
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C H 


courage; to inſpirit. 2. To comfort; to conſole. 3. 
To gladden. 
(1.) He complained that he was betrayed : yet, for all that 
was nothing diſcoura;zed, but cheered up the footmen, Knolle. 
He ch-er'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. Dryden's Fables. 
(2.) I dizd, ere I could lend thee aid; 
But cheer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd. Shakeſp. 
Diſpleas d at what, not ſuffering, they had ſeen, 


They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 
(3.) Hawk! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers; 
Prepare the way, a god, a od appears. Pope's Meſſiah. 


The facred ſun, above the waters rais'd, 
Thro' heaven's eternal brazen portals blaz d, 
And wide o'er earth diffus'd his cheering ray. 


To CHE»rPr. wv.n. To grow gay or gladſome. 
At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up; 
My hopes revive, and gladneſs dawns within me. A. Philips. 


Carr's” Er. 2. / [from To cheer.] Gladner ; giver of 
gaiety. 

To thee alone be praiſe, 

From whom our joy deſcends, 

Thou cheerer ot our days. Wctton. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind, a cheerer 
of his 32 a diverter of ſadneſs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts. 

Walter's Angler. 
Saffron is the ſafeſt and moſt _ cordial, the greateſt reviver 


Pope. 


of the heart, and cheerer of the ſpirits. Tem; le. 
Prime cheerer, light, 
Of all material beings firſt and beſt, Thomſen's Summer. 


Cue'ekFuL. adj, [from cheer and full.) 1. Gay; full of 

life; full of mirth. 2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
(1.) The cheerful birds of ſundry kind 

Do chaunt ſweet muſick to delight his mind. Fairy Queen. 

(2.) A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance ; but by 

ſorrow of the heart the ſpirit 1s broken. Proverbs. 


Cus'sNTUL Lv. adv. [from cheerful.) Without dejection; 
wich willingneſs; with gaiety. 

Pluck up By ſpirits, look 2 upon me. Shakeſp. 

To their known ſtations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 

Doctrine is that which muſt prepare men for diſcipline ; and 

men never go on ſo cheerfully, as when they ſee where wy ©. 1 

| b 


— May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female's praiſe, 
Find equal love, and love's untainted ſweets 
Enjoy with honour. 


Caxe'e RFULNESS. 2. [from cheerful.) 
dejection; alacrity. 2. Freedem from gloomineſs. 
(1.) Barbarofla uſing this exceeding chearfulneſs and forward- 
neſs of his ſoldiers, weighed up the fourteen gallies he had ſunk. 
Knolle, Hiftory of the Turks. 
With what reſolution and cheerfulneſs, with what courage 
and patience did vaſt numbers of all forts of people, in the firſt 
ages of chriſtianity, encounter all the rage and malice of the 
wcrll, ard embrace torments and death? Tillotſon. 
(2.) I marvelled to ſee her receive my commandments with 
fighs, and yet do them with cheerfulneſs. Sidney. 
Cur'tRLESS. adj, [from cheer. |] Without gaiety, comfort, 
or gladneſs. 
For ſince mine eye your joyous fight did miſs, 
My cheerful day is turn'd to cheerleſs night. 
On a bank, beſide a willow, 
Heav'n her cov'ring, earth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta ſigh'd alone, 
From the cheerleſs dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. 
Car'erLY. adj. [from cheer.) 1. Gay 
gloomy ; not dejected. 


Fairy Queen. 


; cheerful: 2. Not 


(1.) They are uſeful to mankind, in affording them conve- 
nient ſituations of houſes and villages, reflecting the benign and 


cheriſhing ſun beams, and ſo rendering their habitations both 
more comfortably and more cheerly in winter. 


Cur'ERLY, adv. [from cheer.) Chcertully. 


CuE'trY. adj. [from cheer.] 


CHEESE. 2 /. [caſeus, Lat. cyre, Saxon.] A kind of focd 


CHE'esSECAKE. =. / [from chee/e and cake.] A cake made 
| of ſoft curds, ſugar and butter, 


CHE'ESEMONGER. #. / [from cheeſe and monger.] One 


Cue'sSEPRESS, . / [from cheeſe and preſs.) The preſs in 


Cuz'esevarT. . , [from cheeſe and vat.] The wooden 


Caz'tsY. adj. [from cheeſe.) Having the nature or form 


Cn lv. 2. / [chela, Lat] The claw of a ſhell filh. 


Philips. CHEMISTRY. 


1. Freedom from CHE'QUER. 
To CHE'RISH. v. 4. [cherir, Fr.] To ſupport and for- 


Ray on Creation, CHE 1SHMENT. 


8 Op - 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome; 


Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryden' 
In God's name, cheerly on, 2 friends, * 

To reap the harveſt of ous peace, 

By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shakeſs 


Oft liſtening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouſe the ſlumb' ring morn. 
Gay; ſprightly ; 
power to make gay: a ludicrous word. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a gheery bowl ; 
Let cider new waſh ſorrow from t y foul. «.Gay's Paſterals. 


Milton, 
havir 8 the 


made by preſſing the curd of coagulated milk, and {ufer. 
ng the maſs to dry. 

TI will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, the Welchman 
with my cheeſe, than my wife with herſelf. Shakeſp. 


Etfeminate he fat, and quiet; 
Strange product of a cheeſecake diet. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife, 
With ſoftning mead and cheeſecake ends the ſtrife. 


Prior. 
King. 


who deals in cheeſe. 

A true owl of London, 
That gives out he is undone, 
Being a cheeſemonger, 

By truſting. Ben. Johnſon. 
which the curds are preſſed. 
The cleanly cheeſepreſs the could never turn, 
Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn, Gay's Paſt. 
cale in which the curds are confined when they are preſſed 
into cheeſe. 

His ſenſe occaſions the carcleſs ruſtick to judge the ſun no 
bigger than a cheeſewat. Glanwille, 


of cheeſe. 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a cheeſy ſubſtance. Arbuthnot on Alunent:, 


It happeneth often, I confeſs, that a lobſter hath the 7 
or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. Brox.. 

See CHYMISTRY, 
See CHECKER, 


ward with encouragement, help, and protection; to 
ſhelter ; to nurſe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous Jove 
Doth cheri/b you and yours, God puniſh me 
Wich hate in thoſe where I expect molt love. 

—— I would I were thy bird. 
Sweet, ſo would I ; 
But I ſhould kill thee with too much cheriſbing. Shakeſ/. 
What deth cheriſb weeds but gentle air? Shaketp. 
Magiſtrates have always thought themſelves concerned tv 
cheriſh religion, and to maintain in the minds of men the belict 
of a God and another life. Tulotſin. 
Bur old god Saturn, which doth all devour, | 
Doth cheriſb her, and ſtill augments her might. Dawes. 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings of his 
own conſcience ; thoſe who act by error, have its ch r:/bings and 
encouragements to animate them. Decay of Pitt}. 
CHe'RISHEt. 2. J. [from cheriſh.) An encourager ; 3 
ſupporter. 

One of their greateſt praiſes it is to be the maintainers and 
cherifhers ot a regular devotion, a reverend worſhip, à true and 
decent picty. | Hratt. 
u. /. trom cheriſh.] Encouragement; 
{upport ; comtort. It is now obſolete. 


Shakeſs. 


CHE. 


The one lives, her age's ornament, 
ith rich bounty and dear cher:/bment 
2 5 of noble pache. S: end. Tears of Muſes. 


CHERRY. 1. . ceriſe, Fren. ceraſus, Lat.] The 
Cus'RkY-TREE. n. J. J ſpecies are; 1. The common red 


n cherry. 2 Large Spaniſh cherry. 3. The red 
2 * The dice heart cherry. 5. The bleed- 
ing heart cherry. 6. The black heart cherry. 7. The 
May cherry, 8. The black cherry, or mazard. 9. The 
archduke cherry. 10, The yellow Spaniſh cherry. II. 
The Flanders cluſter cherry. 12. The carnation cherry. 
13. The large black cherry. 14. The bird cherry. * a 
The red bird or Corniſh cherry. 16. The largeſt double 
flowered cherry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 18. 
The common wild cherry. 19. The wild northern Eng- 
liſh cherry, with late ripe fruit. 20. The ſhock or per- 
famed cherry. 21. The cherrytree with ſtriped leaves. 
And many other forts of cherries ; as the amber cherry, 
lukeward, corone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which 1s 
chiefly planted for preſerving. This fruit was brought 
out of Pontus at the time of the Mithridatick victory, by 
Lucullus, in the year of Rome 680; and was brought 
into Britain about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann. 
Dom. 55 and was ſoon after ſpread through molt parts of 
Europe. Miller. 

Some aſk but a pin, a nut, a cherry ſtone ; but ſhe, more co- 
yetous, would have a chain. Shakeſ). 
July I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow eating 
cherries, with his face and boſom fun burnt. Peacham. 
A little ſpark of life, which, in its firſt appearance, might be 
incloſed in the hollow of a cherry ſtone. Hale. 
Cxe'xRY. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.} Reſembling a cherry 
in colour, 
Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue. 
Cne's RY-BAY. See LAUREL. 
Cuz 'kRYCHEEKED. aj. [from cherry and cheek.] Having 
ruddy cheeks. 
I warrant them cherrycheet'd country girls. Congreve. 
Cue'rRYPIT. #-/. [from cherry and pit.) A child's play, 
in which they throw cherry ſtones into a imall hole. 
What! man, tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 
CuerRSoNE'sE. 2. / ! A peninſula; a tract of 
land almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea, but joined to the con- 
tinent by a narrow neck or iſthmus. 
Cue kr. 2. / [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of flint. 
Flint is moſt commonly found in form of nodules ; but tis 
ſometimes found in thin ſtratæ, when tis called chert. Woodw. 
CHE'RUP. 2. / [aM plar. an It is ſometimes written 
in the plural, improperly, cherubims.] A celeftial ſpi- 
rit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed next in order to the 
ſcraphim. All the ſeveral deſcriptions which the Scripture 
gives us of cherubin, differ from one another; as they 
are deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions, 
and in a _ = ot all theſe figures put together. 


Shakeſp. 


Shak. 


The hieroglypkical repreſentations in the embroidery , 


upon the curtains of the Tabernacle, were called by 
Moſes, Exed. xxvi. 1. cherubim of cunning work. Calmet. 
— The roof o' th' chamber 
With gold cherubims is fretted. Shakeſp. 
Heay*n's cherubin hors'd, 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye. 


That tears ſhall drown the wind. Shakeſþ. 
Some cherub finiſhes what ycu begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior 


Cyrru'piCK. adj (trom cherub.) Angelick ; relating to 


the ch rubim. 


ä 


Thy words 
Attentive. and with more delighted ear, 
— oy wieder | I have heard, than when 
erubick longs by night from neighb'ring hills 
Aerial muſick ſen Milton's Par. Loft, 


* 
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And on the eaſt ſide of the garden place, 
Cherubick watch. Milton's Par. Loft. 
CnERUBIN. adj. [from cherub.] Angelical. 
This fell whore of thine, 
Hath in her more deſtructioa than thy ſword, 
For all her cherubin look. 


Sbateſſ. 


CH'erviL. 2. / [cherrephyllum, Latin.] An umbelliferous 


ant. Miller. 
To CuBa Ur. v [from cheer; perhaps from cheer up; 
corrupted to cherip.] Tochirp; to ule a cheertul voice. 
— The birds | 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cher ing; 
Or hold their peace for ſhame of thy (wert lays. Sponſer. 
Cre'sLI1P. 2. A lmall vermin, that lies under ſtones or 
tiles. Skinner. 
CHESS. =. /. [echec, French.) A nice and abſtruſe game, 
in which two ſets of men are moved in oppoſition to each 
other. 
This game the Perſian magi did invent, 
The force of Eattern wiſdom to exprets ; 
From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 
And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards penſive cheſs, 
So have I ſeen a king on cheſs, 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs) 

Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, 

With here and there a pawn. 

Cne'ss-aAPPLE. 2. / A ſpecies of Wild Service. 
CHae'ss-BOAL D. 2 /, from che, and board. 
or table on which the game of cheſs is played. 
And cards are dealt, and cheſ5boards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 
Care'ss-MAN. 2. , [from ches and man.) A puppet for 
cheſs. 

A company of cheſimen, ſtanding on the fame ſquares of the 
cheſsboard where we left them: we ſay, they are all in the ſame 
place, or unmoved. Locke. 

Cae'ss-PLAYER. 2. J. [from cheſs and player.] A gametter 
at cheſs, 

Thus like a ſkilful chef layer, he draws out his men, and 
makes his pawns of ule to his greater perlons. Dryden. 

Cue'ssom, ./ Mellow earth. 

The tender che/am and mellow earth is the beſt, being mere 
mould, between the two extremes of clay and ſand; eſpecially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 

CHEST, 2. / [eyrr, Sax. cia, Lat.] 1. A box of wood 
or other materials, in which things are laid up. 2. A 
CHEST of Drawers. A caſe with moveable boxes or 
drawers. 3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from the 
ſhoulders to the belly. 

(1.) He will ſeck there, on my word: neither preſs, chef, 
trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abftra for the re nembrance 


Denham. 


Dryden. 
The board 


of ſuch places. | Shakeſp. 
But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 
And heaps of money crowded in the cheft. Dryden. 


(3-) Such as have round faces, or broad cheſts, or ſhoulders, 

have ſeldom or never long necks. Brown. 
He deſcribes another by the largeneſs of his chef, and breadth 

of his ſhoulders, Pote Notes on the Iliad. 

To CHEST, v. a. {from the noun.] To repoſite in a cheſt; 
to hoard. 

CHEST-FOUNDEPING. #. / AcCiſcaſe in horſes, It comes 
near to a pleurily, or peripncumony, in a human body, 

IF | Farrier's Dif. 

Cae's TED. adj. [from che.] Having a cheſt ; as, broad- 
cheſted, narrow cheſted. 

CHe'sTER. Sce CASTOR. 

Caz's NUT. 85 J. ' chaſtaigne, Fr. caflanea, Lat.] 

Cneg's TNUT-TREE. 1. The tree hath katkins, which 
are placed at remote diſtances from the ſruit, on the ſame 
tree. he outer coat of the fruit is very rough, and has 
two or three nu's included in each huſk or covering. This 
tree was formerly in greater plenty, as may be proved by 
the old buildings in London, which were, for the moſt 
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part, of this timber; which is equal in value to the beſt 
oak, and, for many purpoſes, far exceeds it, particular- 
ly for making veſſels for liquors; it having a property, 
when once thoroughly ſeaſoned, to maintain its bulk con- 
ſtantly, and is not ſubjc& to ſhrink or ſwell, like other 


timber. Miller, 2. The fruit of the cheſnut-tree. 3. 
The name of a brown colour. 
(2.)———— A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th ear, 
As will a cheſtnut in a farmer's fire. Shakeſp. 


October has a baſket of tervices, medlars and cheft/:uts, and 
fruics that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawing. 
(3-) His hair is of a good colour. 

An excellent colour: your cheſtnut was ever the only 
Shakeſp. 
Cowley. 


colour. 

Merab's long hair was gloſſy chefluut brown. 
Cnet'srTon. 2. / A ſpecies of plum. 
CHEVALTER. . [chevalier, Fr.] A knight; a gallant 

ſtrong man. 

K-nowned Talbot doth expect my aid; 

And ] am !owted by a traitor villain, 
Aud cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakeſp. 
CHELVAUM de Frije. n . [Fr. The ſingular Chewal de 
Fe is ſeldom uſed. The Friefland horſe, which is a 
piece of timber, larger or ſmaller, and traverſed with 
wooden ſpikes, pointed with iron, five or fix feet long; 
uſed in defending a paſſage, ſtopping a breach. or mak- 
ing a retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. Ic is alſo called a 
turnpike, or tourniqu2r. Chamb. 
C EVEN. 2. /. cle veſue, Fr.] A river fiſh; the ſame 
with chub. e 
CuE“VERIL. . . {cheverau, Fr.] A kid; kidleather. 
Obſolete, KY, 
A ſentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: how quickly 


the wrong fide may be turned outward, Sbaleſp. 
Which gifts the capacit 
Of your ſoft cheweril conſcience — receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. Shakeſp. 


O, here's a wit of cheveril, that ſtretches from an inch nar- 
row to an ell broad. Shakeſp. 
CHE'VISANCE. . . [ cheviſance, Fr.] Enterprize ; at- 
chhievement A word now e not in ule. 

Fortune, the foe of famous chewiſance, | 
Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Spenſer. 
CHEVRON. ./. French] One of the honourable or- 
dinaries in heraldry. It cepreſcnts two rafters of a houſe, 
ſet up as they ought to ſtand. Harris. 


To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Sax. 4awen, Dutch. It is ve- 
ry frequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps ＋ 65-40 
1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 2. To me- 
ditate ; or ruminate in the thoughts. 3. To taſte with- 
out ſwallowing. 

(1.) If little faults proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow'd, and digeſted, 


Appear before us? Shakeſp. 
Pacing through the foreſt, 
Cherwving the food of ſweet and bitter fancy. Shakeſp. 
This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 
Nor chew'd the fleth of lambs. Dryden's Fab. 


The vales 
Deſcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Cbeaus verd'rous paſture. . Phillips. 
By chewine, ſolid aliment is divided into ſmall parts: in a 

human body, there is no other inſtrument to perform this action 

but the teeth. By the action of chewing, the ſpittle and mu- 
cus are ſqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the aliment ; 
which action, if it be long continued, will turn the aliment into 

a fort of chyle. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

(2.) While the fierce monk does at his trial itand, 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his band, 
He ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence. 


Prior. 
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(3.)—— Heav'n's in my mouth, 
As if I did but only chew its name. Shakeſþ. 
Some books are to be taſted, others to be ſwallowed, and 
ſome few to be chewed and digeited : that is, ſome books are tu 
be real only in parts; others to be read, but not curiouily; 
and ſome few to be read wholly, with attention. * 
To CHEW. v. 2. To champ upon; to ruminate, 
I will with patience hear, and find à time; 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shakeſ). 
Inculcate the doctrine of ditobedience, and then leuve the 
multitude to chew upon't. L'Eftranze. 
Old politicians chewy on wiſdom paſt, F 
And blunder on in bulineis to the laſt. Pope. 

CHICANE . J. | chicane, Fr. derived by Menage from 
the Spaniſh word chico, little.) 1. The art of protract- 
ing a conteſt by petty objection and artifice. 2. Arti- 
fice in general. This ſenſe is only in familiar language. 

(1.) The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private caſes, but the affairs and intercourſe of civilized na- 
tions, grounded upon the principles of reaſon. Lecke. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left; they are at an end of 
all their chicane. Arbathn. Hift. of Fubu Bull, 

(2.) Unwilling then in arms to meet, 

He ftrove to lengthen the campaign, 

And ſave his forces by chicare. a. - 

To Cuica'xe. n.f. [chicaner, Fr.] To prolong a conteſt 
by tricks, 

Cnaica'neR. n /. [chicaneur, Fr.] A petty ſophiſter; a 
trifling diſputant ; a wrangler, 

This is the way to diſtinguiſh the two moſt different things ! 
know, a logical 3 from a mam of reaſon. Lecke, 

CuI ANB Y. 2. [chicanerie, Fr.] Sophiſtry; mean 
arts of wrangle. 

His anger cauſed him to deſtroy the greateſt part of theſe te- 
ports; and only to preſerve ſuch as dilcovered moſt of tlc 
chicanery and futility of the practice. Arouthn. 

CHiCHES, . / See CHICKPEAS. 

Cni'CHLixnG VETCH. n. /. | lathyrus, Lat.] In Germany 
they are cultivated, and eaten as peas, though neither (9 
tender nor well taſted. Miller. 

CHICK. =. /. [cicen, Sax. 4iecken, Dutch, Chicken is, 

CarcxexN. x. / { I believe, the old plural of chick, though 
now uſed as a fingular noun. | 1. The young ot a bird 
particularly of a hen, or ſmall bird. 2. A word of tender- 
neſs. 3. A term for a young girl. 

(1. — All my r ones 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell f | Shae. 
For when the thell is broke, out comes a chick. Davis. 

While it is a chick, and hath no ſpurs, nor cannot hurt, vcr 
hath ſeen the motion, yet he readily practiſeth it. Hale, 

Ev'n ſince ſhe was a ſe en- night old, they fay, 

Was chaſte and humble to her dying day; 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to diſobey. Dryd. Fab. 

Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dim 
and chick. | Lecie, 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a-chick and pint of wine ; 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chickex to the bone. 

(2.)———— My Anel, chick, 

This 1s thy charge. 

(3-) Then, Chloe, (till go on to prate 

Of thirty-ſix and thirty-eight ; 

Purſue your trade of 1 : 

Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

CHr'cCKENHEARTED. adj. [from chicken and heart.) Cow- 
ardly ; timorous ; fearful, 

Now we let up for tilting in the pit, 

Where 'tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, | 

To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. Prol. to Sp. Fr. 

The Cur'CKENPOX. 2. / An exanthematous diſtemper, 0 
called from its being of no very great danger. 


Sui. 
Sbatleſt. 


"Go Wi 
£LING. #./. [from chick, }] A ſmall chicken. 


— Ad; n . | from chick and pea.) A kind of — e- 
Miller. 

Ca. 
SE TORE: 1. /. [chick and weed.) The name of a 
f _— mint, or chickweed, are of good uſe, in al the hard 
(vellings of the breaſt, occaſioned by milk. Viſeman. 


o, CHIDE. 9. a. preter. chid or chode, part. chid or chid- 
Jen. leidin, Sax.] 1. To reprove ; to check to cor- 
rect with words: applied to perſons. 2. To drive with 
reproof. 3. To blame; to reproach : applied to things. 

(1.) Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 


When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth. Shakeſ). 
And fly like ch/dden Mercury from Jove. Shakeſp. 
— Thoſe, that do teach your babes, 


Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks; _ 
He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 


I am a child to chiding, Shakeſþ. 
1 Scylla wept, 

And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 
Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trajan race. Waller. 
You look, as if yon ſtern philoſopher 

Had juſt now chid you. Addiſon. 


If any woman of bet er faſhion in the pariſh happened to be 
abſent from church, they were ſure of a viſit from him, to chide 
and to dine with her. . Swift. 

(2.) Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakefp. 
(3.) Winds murmur'd through the leaves you long delay, 

And fountains, o'er the pebbles, chid your ſtay. Dryden. 
I chid the folly of my thoughtleis haſte ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was paſt. Prior. 


To Curb. v. 2. 1. Toclamour ; to ſcold. 2. To quar- 
rel with. 3. To make a noiſe. 
(1.) What had he to do to chide at me Shakeſp. 
Next morn, betimes, the bride was miſſing: 
The mother ſcream'd, the father chid, 


Where can this idle wench be hid ? Swift. 
(2.) The buſineſs of the Rate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. Shakeſ. 


(3. - My duty, 
As doth a rock againſt the chiding flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ftand unſhaken yours. Shakeſp. 


Carpe». n. / [from chide.] A rebuker ; a reprover. 
Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray. 
I love no ch:ders, fir. Shak. 


CHIEF. adj. [chef, the head, Fr.] 1. Principal; moſt 
eminent; above the reſt in any reſpect. 2. Eminent; 
extraordinary. 3 Capital ; of the firſt order ; that to 
which other parts are inferiour, or ſubordinate. 4. It is 
uied by ſome writers with a ſuperlative termination; but, 


| think, improperly ; the comparative chiefer is never 
found. 
(1.) Theſe were the chief of the officers that were over So- 


lomon's works. 1 Kings. 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chizf in this 
treſpaſs, Ezra, 
Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 
Athome, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pote 
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ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat like atchievement; a mark of 


diſtinftion, 4. In heraldry. 
(1.) Is pain to them 
Leſs _ leſs to be fled ? or thou than they 
Leſs hardy to endure? courageuus chef 
The firſt in flight from pain. 


After or before were never known 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Such chiefs ; as each an army ſeem'd alone. Dr, den. 
A wit's a feather, and a chref a rod; | 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. „„ N 


A prudent chief not always mutt diſplay 
His pow'rs in equal ranks and fair array; 
But with th" occaſion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometimes to fly. Pot e. 
(2.) All ſums demandable, either for licence of alienation to 
be made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any ſuch 
alienation already made without licence, have been ſtayed in the 


way to the hanaper. Bacon. 
I ſhall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as [ 
do part of my ſmall fortune in Wiltſhire. Dryden. 


( 3.) Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight for thee ? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 
The knottiſh ruſh-rings, and gilt roſemary. Spenſer. 
(4-) The chzef is fo called of the French word che, the head 
or upper part: this poſſeſſes the upper third part of the eſcut- 


cheon. Peacham on Drawing. 


Cartrpom. 3. from chief. Sovereignty. Not in ute. 


Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and coveting her to 
wife, gave her for a dowry the chiefdom and ſovereignty of all 
flowers and green herbs. Spen/. Kal. Gl. 


CHl'tFLESS, ag. [from chief.] Wanting a head; being 


without a leader, 
And chiefleſs armies doz'd out the campaign, 


And navies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 
Car'srLY. adv. [from chief.] Principally ; eminently ; 


more than Common. 
Any man who will conſider the nature of an epic poem, 
what actions it deſcribes, and what perſons they are ch:2ffy whom 


it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. Dryden. 


Thoſe . of the kingdom, where the number and eſtates 
of the diſſenters ch:effy lay. Srvift, 


Car'eFrIe, 2. / [from chief.] A ſmall rent paid to the 


lord Paramount. 

They ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, to yield her 
majeſty reaſonable chiefrie, and alſo give a competent mainte- 
nance unto the garriſons. Spenſer s Ireland. 

Would the reſerved rent at this day be any more than a ſmall 
chiefrie. Swift. 


CnI ST TAI. 2. J. [from chief, n /. captain. ] 1. A leader; 


a commander. 2 The head of a clan. 
(1.) That forc'd their chieſtain for his ſafety's ſake, 
(Their ch:eftain Humber named was aright) 
Unto the mighty ftream him to betake, 
Where he an end of battle and of life did make. Fairy . 
(2.) It broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lords and chief- 
tains of the Iriſhry. Davies on Ireland. 


Cnre'vance. x. J. probably from achevance, Fr. purch:ſe.] 


Traffick, in which money is extorted ; as diſcount. Now 
obſolete. 

There were good laws againſt uſury, the baſtard uſe of mo- 
ney ; and againſt unlawful chiewvances and exchanges, which is 
baſtard uſury. Bacon. 


(2.) A froward man ſoweth ſtrife, and a whiſperer ſeparateth CriLBaLA'rtn. 2. . [from chill, cold, and blain; fo that 


chief friends. Proverbs. 
(3.) I came to have a goad view of the apoſtle's main 
purpoſe in writing the epiſtle, and the chief branches of his diſ- 
courſe wherein he proſecuted it. Locle. 
(4. We beſcech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, . 


Our chiefeft courtier, couſin, and our fon. Shakeſp. 
Doeg an Edomite, the chieſeſ of the herdmen. 1 Sam. 
He ſometimes denied admiſſion to the chzejeft officers of the 
amy, Clarend. 


Cute, . J. [from the adjective.] 1. A military com- 
mander; a leader of armies ; a captain. 2. In Cu1ee, 
in law, In capite, by perſonal ſervice, 3. In Spenſer it 


Temple ſeems miſtaken in his etymology, or has written 
it wrong to ſerve a purpoſe. ] S res made by froſt. 
I remembered the cure of chene when I was a boy, 


(which may be called the children's gout) by burning ut the fire, 


Temple. 


CHILD. ./ in the plural CHILD EN. ſcils, Sax.] 1, 


An infant, or very young perſon, 2. One in the line of 
filiation, oppoſed to the parent. 3. The deſcendants of 
a man, how remote ſocver, are called children; as, 
the children of Edom, the children of Iſrael. . 
In the lang nage of ſcripture. 5. A girl child. Not 
in uſe. 6. An) thing, the product or effect of another. 
7. To be auitb Cui. To be pregnant. 


On — — ⏑— —— — — 2 — 
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(1.) In age, to wiſh for 2 is full as vain, 
ld again. 


As for a youth to turn a chi Denbam. 


We thould no more be kinder to one child than to another, CI LDVERNMASs Day. from child and maſs.) 


than we are tender of one eye more than of the other. LEA. 

The young lad muſt not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for fear of what may happen to the tender ch:/4 ; though he 
then runs ten times lels riſque than at ſixteen. Peeks. 

The ſtroke of death is nothing: children endure it, and the 
greateſt cowards find it no pain. Wake. 

(2.) Where chi/ren have been expoſed, or taken away young, 
and atterwards have approached to their parents prefence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, have had a ſecret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon's Nat. Hijt. 
I ſhall ſee 


The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. Shakeſp. 
So unexhauſted her perfections were, 

That fur more ch;l4ren, the had more to ſpare. Dryden. 

Hein a fruitful wife's embraces old, 

A long increaſe of children's children told. Addiſon. 
(J.) One weak in knowledge. Iſaiah. 1 Cor. 
dach as are young in grace. 1 John. 
Such as are humble and doci'e, Matthew. 


The children of light, the children of darkneſs: who follow 
lizht ; who remain in darkneſs, 

The elect, the bletſed, are allo called the ch//./ren of God: 

How is he numbered among the chi/dren of God, and his lot 
is among the ſaints: W./dom. 

In the New Teltament, bclievers are commonly called children 
of God: 


Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 
Cal. iii. 26. Calmet . 


(5.) Mercy on's, a bearne, a very pretty bearne ! 


A boy, or child, I wonder! Shake). 
(6.) Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples. Shakeſp. 
(7.)— If it muſt Rand fill, let wives with chil 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Shakeſ>. 


Leſt that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt. 
To CHILD. v. #. 3 the noun.] To bring children. 
The ſpring, the ſummer, 
The chilling autumn, angry winter change 
Their wonted liveries. Shakeſþ. 
As to childing women, young vigorous people, after irregu- 
larities of diet, in ſuch it begins with hemorrhages. Arbuthnot. 
Chi'LDBEARING, participial ſubſtantive. [from child and 
bear. The act of bearing children. 
— To thee, 
Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, ſoon recompens'd with joys 
: * 


Fruit of thy womb. | Milt. Par. Loft. 
The timorous and irreſolute Sylvia has demurred till ſhe is 
paſt childbearing. Addiſon. 


Car'.oBed, 2. / [from child and bed.) The ſtate of a 


woman bringing a child, or being in labour. 


Cn1i'LDnooD, . /. [from child, ciihad, Sax.) 


Chios u. adj. [from child. 


C H I 


When that which makes me bend, makes the ki | 
He childed as I father'd. * _ 77 
e day of 


the week, throughout the year, anſwering to the day © 
which the feaſt of the holy Innocents is ſolemnized, which 
weak and ſuperſtitious perſons think an unlucky day 

To talk of hares, or ſuch uncouth things, proves is On. 
nous to the fiſherman, as the beginning of a voyage on the da 
when childermas day fell, doth to the mariner. Drin, 


I, 
ſtate of children ; or, the time in which we are children” 


it includes infancy, but is continued to puberty. 2. The 
time of life between infancy and puberty. 3. The pro- 
perties of a child. 
( 1.) Now I have ſtain'd the chi/d4hood of our joy 
With blood remov'd but little from our own. Shakeſ", 


The ſons of lords and gentlemen ſhould be trained up in 
learning from their chr/dhood*. Spenſer on Irelgny, 
——— deldom have I ceas'd to eye 
Thy infancy, thy chi/dhood, and thy youth. Milian. 
The ſame authority that the actions of a man have with n; 
in our chilalood, the fame, in every period of lite, has the prac- 
tice of all whom we regard as our ſuperiours. Rog; 
(2.) Infancy and ch:l4hood demand thin, copious, nouriſh, 
aliment. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
(3-) Their love in early inf incy began, 
And role as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryer, 
1. Having the qualities of 
a child; triflin g; ignorant; ſimple. 2. Becoming only 
children; trifling; puerile. | 
(1.) Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and 
almoſt childiſb: then its youth, when it is luxuriant and jure. 
nile. Bacon EH. 
(2.) Muſidorus being elder by three or four years, there ds 


taken — the occaſion of child;/þ contentions. Si lucy. 
The lion's helps ſhe ſaw how he did bear, 
And lull in rugged arms withouten childiſb fear. Senſer. 


When I was yet a child, no chi idiſb play 
To me was pleaſing; all my mind was ſet 
Serious to learn and know. Par. Regained, 
The fathers looked on the worſhip of images as the molt filly 


and chil ſiſb thing in the world. Stilline fl, 
One that hath newly learn ' d to ſpeak and go . 
Loves childiſb plays. ö Roſcommon. 


They have ſpoiled the walls with childiſb ſentences, that con- 
fiſt often in a jingle of words. Addifon on ltaty. 
By converſation the ch:/4i/6 humours of their younger days 
might be worn out. Arb. Hift. of Job: Bull, 


Cni'LpisKLY. adv. [from childiſb.] In a childiſh trifling 


way ; like a child. | 
Together with his fame their infamy was ſpread, who bad 
ſo raſhly and childiſbiy ejected him. Hooker. 
Some men are of excellent judgment in their own profeſſions, 
but childiſbiy unſkilful in any thing beſides. Hazard. 


The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen Elizabeth, CyrLpisnness. 2. /. [from childiſh.) 1. Puerility ; tri- 


who died in ch:/dbed in the Tower. Bacon. 
Pure, as when waſh'd from ſpot of childbed tain, Par. Reg. 
Yet theſe, tho' poor, the pain of chilabed bear. Dryden. 
Let no one be actually married, till ſhe hath the chzldbed 
pillows, Spectator. 
Women in chi/4bed are in the caſe of perſons wounded. 
Arbuthn. on Diet. 
Cni'LpernTH. 2. from child and birth.] Travail; la- 
bout; the time of bringing forth; the act of bringing 
forth. 
The mother of Pyrocles, after her chilabirth, died. Sidney. 
A kernel void of any taſte, but not fo of virtue, eſpecially 
for women travailing in childbzrth. Careau's Survey. 


In the whole ſex of women, God hath decreed the ſharpeſt 
pains of childbirth, to ſhew, that there is no ſtate exempt from 


torrow. Taylor's Holy Living. 
He to his wife, before the time aſſign' d | 
For childbirth caine, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. Dryden. 
Cai'lLDdED. adj. [from child. ] Furniſhed with a child. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 


flingneſs. 2. Harmleſſneſs. 

(I.) The actions of ch:ldi/bneſs, and unfaſhionable carriage, 
time and age will of itſelf be ſure to reform. Lecce. 
Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the ſuperit:- 
tion, credulity, and chi/diſhneſs of the Roman catholick religicn. 


Addiſon on Ita!;. 
(2.) Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps thy childi/bneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons. Shateſ". 


CarLlDdLess. adj. [fremchild.] Without children; with- 
out offspring. 
As thy ſword hath made women childleſs, ſo ſhall thy mo- 
ther be chi/dleſs among women. 1 Sam. 
A man ſhall ſee the nobleſt works and foundations have pto- 
ceeded from childlejs men; which have ſought to expreſs ile 
images of their minds, where thoſe of their bodies have failed : ſo 
the care of poſterity is moſt in them that have no ty 


acon' 4 Eſſays. 
Childkſs thou art, childleſs remain: ſo death 
Shall be deceiv'd his glut. ay Milton's Par. Lf 
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She can give the reafon why one died childleſs 


. SpeAator. 
Cur'L0L1KE. adj. (from child and like.) Becoming or 


ming a child. 
* ys lancome than chil/dlike obedience to her that hath 
more than motherly care. Hooker. 


l thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherith'd by her ch:ldiike duty. Shakeſþ. 
Cariian. , [from . A thouſand ; a collection 
or ſum containing a thouſand. ? 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decads, centuries, 
chiliads, for ths uſe of computation in hiſtory. Holder. 

Cuitta'EDRON. 2. . [ſrom . A figure of a thouſand 
_ man, who ſpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thou- 
{and ſides, the idea of the figure may be very confuſed, though 
that of the number be very diſtinct. Locke. 

Cailira'CTIVE. adj. [from chyle.] That which makes 

hyle. 

ee this be not ed by ſome way of corroſion, ra- 
ther than any proper digeſtion, chilifactiue mutation, or ali- 
mental . Brown' s Fulg. Err. 

CyitiFa'crToRY. adj. [from chyle.] That which has the 
quality of making chyle. 

We ſhould rather rely upon a ch:i/ifaFory menſtruum, or di- 
geſtive preparation drawn from ſpecies or individuals, whoſe 
ſtomachs peculiarly diſſolve lapideous bodies. Brown. 

CuiliFica'TiOoN. 2. J. [from chyle.] The act of making 
chyle. 

Nor will we affirm that iron is indigeſted in the ſtomach of 
the Oſtriche; but we ſuſpect this effect to not from any 
liquid reduction, or tendence to chylification, by the power of 
natural heat. Brown's N Err. 

CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax.] 1. Cold; that which is cold to 
the touch. 2. Cold; having the ſenſation of cold; ſhi- 
rering with cold. 3.Dull ; not warm; not forward: as ch 
reception. 4. Depreſſed ; dejefted ; diſcouraged. 

(1.) And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 
Of noiſom winds, and blaſting vapours ch1//. Milton. 
(2.) My heart, and my chill veins, freeze with — 
owe. 

Cum. 2. / 5 the adjective.] Chilneſs ; cold. 

| very well know one to have a fort of chill about his præ - 
cordia and head. Derham's P hyfico-Theolog y. 

To CAHILL, v. a. [from the adjetive,) 1. To make cold. 


2. To depreſs ; to deject; to diſcourage. 3. To blaſt 
(1.) has not yet 
$o ſhrunk my finews, or chf d my veins, 
But conſcious virtue in my breaſt remains. Dryde 


Heat burns his riſe, froſt chilli his ſetting beams, 


And vex the world with oppoſite extremes. Creech. 
Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring; 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. Prior. 
Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms; or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Affrights the wives, or chilli the virgin's blood. Phillips. 


(2.) Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his ſpirits, 


and awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers. 
( 3.) ——— The fruits periſh on the ground, 
Or ſoon decay, by ſnows immod'rate chill d, 
By winds are blaſted, or by lightning kill'd. Blackmore. 


eanttinnss. 1. /. [from chilly.) A ſenſation of ſhivering 
cold. X 


If the patient ſurvives three days, the acuteneſs of the pain 


abates, and a chillineſs or ſhivering affects the body. Arbuthn. 
Cui'LLY. adj. [from — Somewhat cold. 
— — A chilly ſweat bedews 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. Phillips. 


Car'Luess, = /. [from chill.) Coldneſs ; want of warmth, 
If you come out of the ſun fuddenly into a ſhade, there fol- 
loweth a chilneſs or ſhivering in all the body. Bacon. 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 
8 chilneſs ſeizes ev ry part, 
/OL. 1, 


Cuims. =. / [line, Dut.] 
CHIME. . (The IT of this word is doubtful. 


To Cure. v. x. [from the noun, ] 


4. To Chime. v. a. 


Cni'minace. ». /: 
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The veins pour back the blood, and fortify fe heart. 
Dryden. 

The end of a barrel or tub. 
uni- 
us and Minſhew ſup it corrupted from cimbal ; Skinner 
from gamme, or gamut ; Henſhaw from chiamare, to call, 

cauſe the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened 
from chirme, or churme, an old word for the ſound of 
many voices, or inſtruments making a noiſe together. 
1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of many correſpou- 
dent inſtruments. 2. The correſpondence of ſound. 3. 
The found of bells, not rung by ropes, but ſtruck with 
hammers. In this ſenſe it is always uſcd in the plural, 
chimes. 4. The correſpondence of proportion or relation, 

(1.) Hang our ſhaggy thighs with belis ! 
That, as we do ſtrike a tune, 


In our dance, ſhall make a chime. Ben. Johnſon. 
The found 

Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Love virtue, ſhe alone is free ; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the ſphery chime. Milton. 
2.) Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 

The motion meaſur' d, harmoniz'd the chime. Dryden. 
(3-) We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakeſþ. 
(4-) The conceptions of things are placed in their ſeveral de- 
s of fimilitude ; as in ſeveral proportions, one to another: 
in which harmonious cbimes, the voice of reaſon is often drown- 
ed  Grew's Coſmol. 
1. To ſound in har- 
mony or conſonance. 2. To correſpond in relation or 
proportion. 3. To agree; to fall in with. 4. To ſuit 

with; to agree. 5. Tojingle ; to clatter. 

(1.) To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 

"Tis mighty hard. Prior. 
(2.) Father and fon, huſband and wife, and ſuch other cor- 
relative terms, do belong one to another: and, through cuſtom, 
do readily chime, and anſwer one another, in people's memo- 
ries. Locke. 
(3-) He not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, 
but often chimed in with the diſcourſe. Arb. Hiſt. of F. Bull. 
(4.) Any fect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation, and lan- 
guage, I have been uſed to, will, ot courſe, make all ch;me that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, ſeem harth, ſtrange and uncouth to me. Locke. 
( 5.) But with the meaner tribe I'm forc'd to chime, 
And, wanting ſtrength to rite, deſcend to rhime. Smith. 
1. To move, or ſtrike, or cauſe to found 
harmonically, or with juſt conſonancy. 2. 'i'o ſtrike a 
bell with a hammer. : 
(1.) With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their founding hammers in a row ; 


With labour'd anvils Etna groans below. Dryd. Georg. 


CHIMERA. =. /. [Chimera, Lat] A vain and wild fan- 


cy, as remote from reality as the exiſtence of the poeti- 
cal chimera, a monſter feigned to have the head of a lion, 
the — of a goat, and the tail of a dragon. 
In ſhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 

Chimera all; and more abſurd, or leſs. Dryd. Fab. 

No body joins the voice of a ſheep with the ſhape of a horſe, 
to be the complex ideas of any real ſubſtances, unleſs he has a 
mind to fill his head with chimeras, and his dilcourſe with unin- 
telligible words. Locke. 


Caime'rICAL. adj. [from chimera.) Imaginary; fancitul ; 


wildly, vainly, or fantaſtically conceived ; fantaſtick. 
Notwithſtanding the finenels of this allegory may attone for 

it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think that perſons of ſuch a chi- 

merical exiſtence are proper actors in an epic poem. Sfedator. 


Cutme'RICalLY. adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; wild- 


ly ; fantaſtically. 

from chimin, an old] law word for a 

road.] A toll tor paſſage through a foreſt. Cowel, 
C. EC 
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CHI'MNEY, 3. /. [cheminte, French.] 1. The paſſage He had killed eight fat hogs for this ſeaſon, and he had dealt 


through which the ſmoke aſcends from the fire in the houſe, _ about his chines very liberally amongſt his neighbours, See. 
To Cui x E. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut into chines. 


2 The turret raiſed above the roof the houſe, for convey- „ a 
ts He that in his line did chine the long rib'd Apennine. Dryden 
arce of the ſmoke. 3. The fireplace. 6201. CHINK. 2. / ſcinan, to gape, Sax.] A ſmall — 


( 1.) Chimnies, with ſcorn, rejecting ſinoke. ! . 
(2.) The night has been 8 : where we Hy, longwiſe ; an opening or gap between the parts of any 


Our chimnits were blown down. Shakeſp. thing. | 
(3.) The chimney Pyramus and Thiſbe did talk through | the chink of a wall. 

ls touth the chamber; and the chimneypiece, | Shakeſp. Midſum. Night's Dream. 

Chaſte Dian bathing. Shahkeſp. Plagues alſo have been raiſed by anointing the chinks of 

The fire which the Chaldeans worſhipped for a god, is crept and the like. 3 Bacon's Nat. Hig. 
1.10 every man's chimney. Raleigh's Hift. Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contract the 

Low offices, which ſome neighbours hardly think it worth chin of their larinx, as to prevent the admiſſion of wet or dry 
ſturing trum their chimney fides to obtain. Sit on Sac. Teft, indigeſted. Brown's Vulg. Err, 


Other inventions, falſe and abſurd, that are like ſo many 


CHiMxEY-C R. 2. /. [from ch. and . The 
Fr rag 1 $6 chinks and holes to diſcover the rottenneſs of the whole fabrick. 


hrelide ; the feat on each end of the ftregrate ; uſually 


noted in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. bs 6 te Gael ed e e South, 
Yet ſome old men N | q P 
Tell (tories of you in their ChImMmey-Ccorner. Denham. 727 3 mY > gy 4. + ed by & 3 — the ſoun Ar 
CurMxEYTPIECE. . . [from chimney and piece.) The or- hate f ; _ - 3 410 
namental piece of wood, or ſtone, that is ſet round the 1 M. doi a ates ds fie of " We 
freplace. 1 | „ and taxes Mts : | 
Polith and brighten the marble hearths and chimmeypieces with 2, 8 ** 2 78 1 MR. 
2 0 dipt in greaſe, : — Lord Strutt's money ſhines as bright, and chinks as well, 1; 
CHrMuxeVSWEEPER. 2 . from chimney and faveeper. ] -ſquire South's. Arbuthn. Hil. of Jela l 
1, One whole trade it is to clean foul chimnies of foot. When not a guinea chint'd on Martin's boards, F 
2. It is uſed proverbially for one of a mean and vile occu- And Atwill's ſelf was drain'd of all his hoards. Smit 
pation. Cnr'vky. adj. {from chink.] Full of holes; gaping ; opcy- 
(1.) To look like her, are chimneyſtuec ders black: ing into 2 clefts. E 
And uncc her time are colliers counted bright. Sbaleſſ. But plaiſter thou the chinky hives with clay. Dryd. Firs. 
The little ch:mneyſweeper ſkulks along, Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
And marks with footy ſtains the heedleſs throng. oh An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Even lying Ned the ch:mmeyſwwee/er of Savoy, and Tom the Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Portugal duttman, put in their claims. Arbuthnot. Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlels mice 
(2.) Golden lads and girls, all muſt, Sure ruin. F Fhillijs's Poems. 
NE ings rea ang reds Sate. Cuin Ts. n./. Cloth of cotton made in India, and prin:- 
FIN, = /. [cinre, Sax. inn, Germ.] The part of the © wich colours. 
face beneath the under lip. ? Let a charming chixts, and Bruſſels lace, 
But all the words I could get of her, was wrying _—_ Wrap my cold liubs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face. Poe. 
and thrultmg out her cvs, e Curorrine . J [from chapin, Span] A high hve, 


— With his amazonian chin he drove f * 
The brifiled lips before him. as. "Yous ladyſhip 2 pom heaven than when I ſaw you laſt, by 
He rais'd his hardy head, which ſunk again, the altitude of a chi. e 


And, ſinking on his boſom, knock'd his chin. Dryden. Are cf 
Car'na. 2. /. Lirom China, the country where it is made. 2 woman was a gianteſs, and yet walked always 23 
DN wag. 2 yo _ 17 — CHIP, CEA, Cn rid, in the names of places, in- 
na, dimly tranſparent, partaking of the qualities of eart : 
and glaſs, They are made by mingling two kinds of ply a market; from the Sax. cyppan, ceapan, to * 
earth, of which one eaſily vitrifies ; the other reſiſts a F Cut. v. 4 (probably corrupted from chop.) To ot 
very ſtrong heat: when the vitrifiable earth is melted in- 3 3 | 1 1 
to glaſs, they ue completely bunt. into ſmall pieces 37 t diminiſh, by cutting away a lit. 


Spleen, vapours, or ſmall-pox, above them all at a time. -— ; 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho' china fall. „„ RE. 
8 or (apper, carry your pate and come together 28 = _ Crying on Hector. Shakeſp. 7. reil. and Creſ.. 
be * F 03. 4 * To return to our ſtatue in the block of marble, we fe t 
Cnrna-Orance. 2. /. [from Ry. 990 orange ] The ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſometimes rough hewn, 
ſweet orange; brought originally from China. and juſt ſketched into an human figure. Addiſen, Sed. 
Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in Por- The critick ſtrikes out all that is not juſt ; 
tugal and Spain, : Mortmer's Huſb. And tis ev'n fo the butler chips his crutt. King. 
Calna-rooT. 3. from Ching and root. ] A medicinal —C ir 
root, brought originally from China. | Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the ſtone. Then. 


Carxcoven. =. /. perhaps more properly 4incough, from Curie =. /. [from the verb.] 1. A ſmall piece taken off 
kincken, to pant, Dut. and cough.] A violent and con- by a cutting inſtrument, 2. A ſmall piece, however 


vulſive cough, to which children are ſubject. made. 
I have obſerved a chincorgh, complicated with an intermitting (1.) Cucumbers do extremely affe& moiſture, and over-drink 
fever. : | Flayer on the Humours. themſelves, which chaff or chijs forbidueth. Bacon. 
CHINE. 2. [2/chine, Fr. /chiena, Ital. ſpina, Lat. cein, That ch made iron ſwim, not by natural power. Th, 
Arm.] 1. The part of the back, in which the ſpine or —— The ſtraw was laid below; 
backbone is found. 2. A piece of the back of an animal. Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row. Dryd. Fab. 


(1.) She ftrake him ſuch a blow upon his ch7ze, that ſhe o: (2.) The manganeſe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, = 2 
pened all his body. Sidney, irregular manner, among clay, ſpar, and chi/s of ſtone. 
He 13 her with the tulky head, OR. a 8 <a W - 
And chine, with rifing briftles roughly . Haden. CHIPPING. #./. from To chip.] A fragment cut off. 
(2.) Cut out the burly boned clown in cies of beef ere thou They dung their land with 2 chi pings of a fort of ſoft 
ſicep· Shakeſp. ſtone. Mortim. Huſband- 


ard. 
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chitpings and filings of theſe j 8, could they be pre- 
. more r 99 
thours. Felton an the Claſſicks. 
Cuina'GrICAL. adj. [chiragra, Lat.] Having the gout 
in the hand; ſubject to the gout in the hand. 

Chirazrical perſons do ſuffer in the finger as well as in the reſt, 
and ſometumes of all. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Cyrrno'GRaAPHER- 2. /. (xe, the hand, and gh, 
to write.] He that exerciles or profeſſes the att or buſi- 
nels of writing. 

Thus paſſeth it from this office to the chirographer's, to be 

fed. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
Cuiro/GRAPHIST, 2. J [See CHinoGRAPHER.] This 
word is uſed in the following paſſage, I think improper- 
ly, for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : 
the true word is chiro/ophift, or chiromancer. 

Let the phiſiognomiſts examine his features; let the chiro- 
graphifts behold his palm; but, above all, let us conſult for the 
calculation of his nativity. Arbuthn. and Pot e. 

Ciir0'GRAPHY» ./ [See CHIROGRAPHER.] The art 
of writing. 
CuiroO/MANCEr. / [See CyHiRomancy.] One that 
foretells future events by inſpecting the hand. 
The middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, 
To chiromancers' cheaper art repair, 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Cy1':0MANCY. #, /. [xt#ie, the hand, and Hass, a pro- 
phet.] The art of foretelling the events of life, by in- 
ſpecting the hand. 4 

There is not much confiderable in that doctrine of chiroman- 
cy, that ſpots in the top of the nails, do fignify things paſt ; in 
the middle, things preſent ; and at the bottom, events to come. 

Brown's Fulg. Err. 
To» CHIRP. v. =. [perhaps contracted from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circten.] To make a cheerful noiſe ; as birds, 
when they call without finging. 
She chirping ran, he ing flew away, 
Till hard by them both he and ſhe did ſtay. 
Came he light now to ſing a raven's note; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 
Can chaſe away the firſt conceived ſound. Shakeſp. 
No chiria lurk the welkin ſheen invokes. Gay's Paſt. 
The careful hen 
Calls all her chir,ing family around. Thomſon's String. 
Jo Ci. v.a. [This ſeems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up. | To make cheerful. 
Let no fuber bigot here think it a fin, 
To puſh on the chiring and moderate bottle. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks : 
He takes his chir/12g pint, he cracks his jokes. Pepe. 
Cut. x. . [from the verb.] The voice of birds or inſects. 
Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, 
And chirp went the graſhopper under our feet. Spectator. 
Cai':PEs. n. , [from cbirg.] One that chirps ; one that 
is chearful. 
To CIA AE. v. [ceopian, Sax.] See CRU, To 
cho as a pigeon. Junius. 
CHIRU'RGEON. 3. / [ x#{coey@-, from xe, the hand, 
and gen, work.] One that cures ailments, not by inter- 
nal medicines, but outward applications. It is now gene- 
rally pronounced, and by many written, /urgeon. 

When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only becauſe he has 
loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs mortal, for his not ſeeing 
his need of a chirurgeon. Scuth' Sermon's. 

Cniru'sGERY, 2. / [from ago.) The art of curing 
by external applications. This 1s called Surgery. 

Gynecia having {kill in chirurgery, an art in thoſe days much 
eſteemed. | Sidney. 

Nature could do nothing in her caſe without the help of chi- 
rurgery, in drying up 2 fleſh, and making way to 
pull out the rotten bones. | Wiſeman, 

Culiu'sGICAL.} adj. See CH1IRU t Gon, 1. Having qua- 
CurnylxGick, | lities uſetu] in outward applications to 


Sidney. 


Jobnſon . 
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hurts. 2, Relating to the manual part of healing. 3. Ma- 
nual in general, conſiſting in operations of the hand, 
This ſenſe, though the firſt, according to etymology, is 

wax, it is 


now ſcarce found, 
1.) As to the chirurgical or _ — 
— a mean between hot and L Mortimer. 
(3.) The chirurg ical or manual part doth refer to the making 
inſtruments, and exerciũng icular experiments. Wilkins. 
CH SEL. . J. {ciſeau, Fr. of cim, Lat.] An inſtru- 
ment with which wood or ſtone is pared away. 
5 What fine chiſel 
Could ever · yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her. Shakeſh. 
There is ſuch a ſeeming ſoftneſs in the limbs, as if not a ch1je/ 
had hewed them out of ſtone, but a pencil had drawn and ſtroak- 
ed them in oil, Wotton's Architefture. 
Imperfect ſhapes : in marble ſuch are ſeen, 
When the rude ci does the man begin. Dryden. 
To Cn1'sEL. v. a. (from the noun.] To cut with a chiſel. 
CHIT. / [according to De. Hickes, from Lind, Gern:. 
child; perhaps from chico, little, Span.] 1. A child; 
a baby. Generally uſed of young perſons in contempt. 
2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the grain. A cant 
term with maltiters. 3. A freckle. {from chick-peale.] 
In this ſenſe it it ſeldom uſed. 
(1.) Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
"Twill turn all politicks to jeſt. Anonymous. 
(2.) Barley, couched four days, will begin to ſhew the chit 
or ſprit at the root-end. Mortmer's Hujb, 
To CIT. v. . [from the noun,] To ſprout ; to ſhoot at 
the end of the grain : cant. 
I have known barley chit in ſeven hours after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Car'rCHaT. n. // [corrupted by reduplication from c<hat.] 
Prattie ; idle prate; idle talk. A word only uſed in lu- 
dicrous converſation. 
I am a member of a female ſociety, who call ourſelves the 
chitchat club. Siefator. 
Cnui'TTERLINGS. . / without fingular. [from /chyter- 
lingh, Dut. Minſbew; from kutteln, Germ. Skinner.] 
The guts; the bowels. Skinner. 
Cui'TTY. adj. [from cit.] Childiſh ; like a baby. 
Cal'valLRous. adj. [from chivalry.) Relating to chivalry, 
or errant knighthood ; knightly ; warlike ; adventurous ; 
daring. A word now out of uſe. 
And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fairy Queen. 
CHIVALRY. / [chewvalerie, Fr. knighthood, from 
cheval, a horſe; as eques in Latin.] 1. Knighthood ; 
a military dignity. 2. The qualifications of a knigh: ; 
as, valour ; dexterity in arms, 3. The general ſyſtem et 
knighthood. 4. An adventure; an exploit. Not now in 
uſe. 5. The body or order of knights. 6. [In law. 
Serwitium militare, of the French, chevalier; a tenure ot 
land by knights ſervice. There is no land but is hol- 
den mediately or immediately of the crown, hy fume ſer- 
vice or other; and therefore are all our frecholds, that are 
to us and our heirs, called fexda, fees, as proceeding 
from the benefit of the king. As the king gave to the no- 
bles large poſſeſſions for this or that rent and ſervice, 1» 
they parcelled out their lands, ſo received for rents and 
ſervices as they thought good; and thoſe ſervices are by 
Littleton divided into chivalry and ſocage The one is 
martial and military; the other, clowniſh and ruſtick. 
Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of ſervice, whereby the 
tenant is bound to perform ſome noble or military office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts ; either regal, that is, 
ſuch as may hold only of the king ; or tuch as may alto 
hold of a common perſon as well as of the king. That 
which may hold only of the king is properly called ſer- 
geantry, and is again divided into grand or petit, 7. e. 
great or ſmall. Chivalry that may hold of a common 
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perſon, as well as of the king, is called ſcutagium. Convel. 
It ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a word 
not much uſed, but in old poems or romances. 


(1.) There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome degrees 
and orders of chivalry; which, neverthelets, are conferred pro- 


miſcuouſly upon ſoldiers and no foldiers, Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. Thoy haſt flain 
The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakeſp. 
— -l may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakeſp. 


( 3.) — Solemnly he ſwore, 
That by the faith which knights to knighthcad bore, 
And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceaſe 'till he reveng'd their wrongs. Dryden. 
(4.) They four doing acts more dangerous, though leſs fa- 


mous, becanſe they were but private chivalries. Sidney, 
(500 And by his light 
Did all the chiwalry of England move 
To do brave acts. Shakeſp. 


Cal'vrs. n./. (cite, Fr. Skinner.) 1. The threads or fila- 
ments riſing in flowers, with ſeeds at the end. 2. A ſpe- 
cies of ſmall onion. Skinner. 

(1.) The maſculine or prolifick ſeed contained in the chives, 
or apices of the ſtamina. Ray on the Creation. 

Carotis. 2 . [trom ee, green.] The green-fick- 
neſs. 

To Choak. Sce CHOKE. 

CHOCOLATE. . / [chocolate, Spaniſh.] 1. The nut of 
the cacao tree. The tree hath a roſe flower, of a great 
number of petals, from whoſe empalement ariſes the 
pointal, being a tube cut into many parts, which becomes 
a fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a cucumber, and deeply fur- 
rowed, in which are contained ſeveral ſeeds, collected 
into an oblong heap, and lit down, ſomewhat like al- 
monds. It is a native of America, and is found in great 
plenty in ſeveral places between the Tropicks, and grows 
wild. See Cocoa. Miller. 2. The cake or maſs, made 
by pong the kernel of the cacao-nut with other ſub- 
ſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water. 3. The liquor, 
made by a ſolution of chocolate in hot water. 

(2.) The Spaniards were the firſt who brought chocolate into 
uſe in Europe, to promote the conſumption of their cacao-nuts, 
achiot, and other drugs, which their Weſt Indies furniſh, and 

which enter the compoſition of chocolate. Chambers. 

(3.) Chocolate is certainly much the beſt of theſe three exotick 
liquors : its oil ſeems to be both rich, alimentary, and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! Pepe. 

CHocoLATE-HOUSE. . / [chacclate and houſe.) A houſe 

where company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever ſince that time, Liſander has been twice a day at the 


chocolate-btaouſe. Tatler. 
CHvDE. [the old preterite, from chide.] See Calpe. 
And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen. 


Cnoice. n. , (choix, Fr.] 1. The act of choofing ; de- 
termination between different things propoſed ; election. 
2. The power of chooſing ; election. 3. Care in chooſ- 
ing; curioſity of diſtinftion. 4. The thing choſen ; the 
thing taken or approved, in preference to others. 5. The 
belt part of any thing, that is more properly the object of 
choice. 6. Several things propoſed at once, as objects of 
judgment and election. 7. To make Choice of To 
chooſe ; to take from ſeveral things propoſed. 

(1.) If you oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, 
The ci ice is made; for I muſt both refule.. Dryden. 
Soft elocution doth thy ſtyle renown, 
Gentle or ſharp, parry, to thy choice, 
To laugh at fvllies, or to laſh at vice. Dryden Perf. 
(:.) Choice there is not, unleſs the thing which we take to be 
io in our power, that we might have refuſed it. If fire conſume 
the able, it chooſeth not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof is 
\uch that it can do no other. Hooker. 
There's no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
che i ee, whether I will live to the world, or to myſelf, L'Eftra. 
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for where there is force, there can be E 1 
moral goodnels conſiſteth in the elective act of the underſtand- 
1 he will remove his contemplati *, Coſmel. 
contemplation 

another, is many times in his choice. 2 


(J.) Julius Cefar did write a collection of apephehegu- . 
is pity his book is loſt; for I imagine th were colledied wit 


judgment and chcice. acon 
r Your chrice is not ich in birth a A 
t you might well enjoy her. 
Take to thee, from among the cherubim, N 
Thy choice of flaming warriors. Milton's Par. Lof 
Now Mars, ſhe faid, let fame exalt her voice; : 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Pr 


| tor 

(F.) The choice and flower of all thin ofitable i k 
books, the pſalms do both more belelly. Kaperon as 8 
movingly alto expreſs. Hooker. 


h EL . 
hy 60 -= a mighty prince: in the chcice of our ſepulchres bury 


Their riders, the flow'r and choice EE 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound. Milian. 
(6.) A braver choice of dauntleſs ſpirits, 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shakeſp. 
(7.) Wiſdom, of what herſelf approves, makes choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denham 


CHO. adj. (choiſ, French. ] 1. Select; of extraordinary 


value. 2. Chary ; frugal; careful. Uſed of perſons. 
(1.) After having ſet before the king the choice of wines ard 
fruits, he told him the beſt part of his entertainment was tc 


come. Guardian. 
Thus in a ſea of folly toſs d, 
My choiceft hours of life are loft. | Saut. 
(2.) He that is choice of his time, will alſo be choice of his 
company, and chcice of his actions. Taylor's Holy Living. 


Cro'tcuLESS. adj. [from choice. Without the rower of 


chooſing ; without right of choice; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more imputzble 
to that dead choiceleſi creature, than the firſt motion of it; and, 


therefore, it cannot be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the reconcile - 
ableneſs of fate with choice. Hammon./. 


CHro'iCELY. adv. [from choice] 1. Curiouſly ; with exact 


choice. 2, Valuably ; excellently. 
(1.) A band of men, | 
Collected choice ly from each county ſome. Sa leſt. 
(2.) It is certain it is choiceſy good. Walton's Angler. 


CHo'tcengss, 3. , [from choice. ] Nicgty ; particular 


value. 


Carry into the thade ſuch auriculas, ſecdlings or plants, as 
are for their ch:iceneſs reſerved in pots. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 


CHOIR. ». / (chorus, Latin.] 1. An aſſembly or band of 


ſingers. 2. The fingers in divine worſhip. 3. The 


part of the church where the choriſters or fingers ate 
placed. 


They now aſſiſt the choir, 


6.) 

Of angels, who their ſongs admire. Waller, 
(2.) The chorr, 

With all the choiceft muſick of the kingdom, 

Together ſung Te Deum. Shakefp. 


(3 ) The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 


To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off | 
At diſtance from her. Sbateſp. 


To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, the check or 


mouth. According to Minfoew, from zu; from. whence, 
robably, the Spaniſh, ar.] 1. To ſuffocate; to kill 
y ſtopping the paſlage © reſpiration. 2. To ſtop up; 
to obſtruct ; to block up a paſſage. 3. To hinder by 
obſtruction, or confmement. 4. To ſuppreſs. 5. 19 
overpower, 


(1.) But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 


III choke myſelf. ShakeſÞ 
While you thunder'd clouds of duſt did choke 
Contending troops. Waller. 


(2.) Men troop'd up to the king's capacious court, 
Whole porticos were ch with — * Chapmas 
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They are at a continual expence to cleanſe the ports, and keep 7% CHOOSE. v. &. I choſe, I have choſen or chole. che, 
them from being choked up, by the help of leveral engines. Fr. ceopan, Sax. ien, Germ.] 1. To take by way of 
3 Addiſon on taly. preference of ſeveral things offered; not to reject. 2. To 

While prayers and tears his deſtin d progreſs ſtay, take; not to refuſe. 3. Jo ſelect; to pick out of a num- 


And crowds of mourners chote thai ſor reine way. Tiba. der. 4. To clect for eternal happineſs ; to predeſtinate 
(3-) ; ro 5 = e ates to life. A term of theologians. 

ES * perfect r to ſee, (1. Did I chooſe him out of all the tribes of Iſrael to be my 

Tho' miſts and clonils do choke her window-light. Dawes. prieſt. 1 Sam. ii. 28. 


I may neither chooſe whom I would, nor refuſe whom I diſlike. 
Shakeſj-. 

If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and chooſe the right caſket, you 
ſhould refuſe to perform your father's will, if you ſhould retule 


t leemeth the fire is ſo choked, as not to be able to remove the 
Fone. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
You muſt make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateſt ; for elſe you will choke 


3 : , to accept him. Shale 
the oy * 4 lay * (2.) Let us c ce to us judgment; let us know among our- 
ö x ſelves what is good. Job. 


A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, 

Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by love. Dryden. 
(4.) And yet we ven: ur'd ; for the gain propos'd 

Chot d the reipect af likely peril fear'd. Shakeſp. 
Confeſs thee freely of thy tin : 

For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception 

That I do groan withal. Shakeſþ. 


The will has {till ſo much freedom left as to enable it to chooſe 
any act in its kind good; as allo to refuſe any act in its kind 
evil. Seuth s Sermons. 

(3-) How much leſs ſhall I anſwer him, and chooſe out my 
words to reaſon with him? Job. 

To CHouSE. v. n, To have the power of choice berween 
different things. It is generally joined with a negative, 


(5.) And that which fell among thorns are they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and riches, 


and fignifhes muſt neceſſarily be. 
Without the influence of the Deity ſupporting things, their- 


and pleaſures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. utter annihilation could not choo/e but follow. Hooker . 
Luke. K naves abroad, 
No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; Who having by their own importunate ſuit, 
But oats and darnel choke the rifing corn. Dryden Paſt. Convinced or ſupplied them, they cannot chooſ⸗ 
Crore. . , [from the verb.] The filamentous or capil- But they muſt blab. Shakeſp. - 


When a favourite ſhall be raiſed upon the foundation of merit, 


lary part of an artichoke. A cant word. 


CH0Ks-PEAR. #./. [from choke and pear.] 1. A rough, nn 8 ik i Bacon, 
harſh, unpalatable. pear. 2. Any aliperftion or ſarcaim, For all her haſte, he could not chooſe but ſtay. Dryden. 
by which another is put to ſilence. A low term. Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall continue for ever, 


(2.) Pardon me for going ſo low as to talk of giving choke- cannot chooſe but aſpire after a happineſs commenſurate. to their 
. Clar iſa. duration. | | Til/otſon. 
4 Cro'xen, 2. V (from choke.] 1. One that chokes or Cy/gger. x. /. [from chooſe.) He that has the power o: 
ſuffocates another. 2. One that puts another to ſilence. office of chooſing ; elector. 
3. Any thing that cannot be. anſwered. Come all into this nut, quoth ſhe ; 
CHo'KE-WEED. 3. /. [ervangina.] A plant, Come cloſely in, be rul'd by me; 
Cuno kx. adj. [from choke.] That which has the power of Each one may here a chco/er be, 


ſuffocation. For room you need not wreſtle, Drayton: 
CHo'LacoGUES. 3B, /. [x, bile.] Medicines which In all things to deal with other men, as if I might be my own 


have the power of purging bile or choler. cr. TRE OT oor mph ger Borne: 

a 8 . This generality is not ſufficient to make a good choofer, with- 
DL TE Carat kn gh Thy t ge ee, i. 
2 , „ Oy per- , PPOled Toa.CHAP. v. a. [Hppen, Dur. couper, French.] 1. To cut 


to produce iraſcibility. 3. Anger ; rage. 
(1.) Marcihus Ficimus increaſes . theſe proportions, adding 
two more of pure choler. Wetton on Education. 
There would be a main defect, if ſuch a feeding animal, and 


with a quick blow. 2. To devour eagerly: with up 
3. To mince ; to cut in o ſmall pieces. 4 To break 
into chinks. 


lo lubject it | (1.) What ſhall we do, if we perceive 

—— >" — way 2 . _ 3 Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots ? 
(2.) It engenders choler, planteth anger; —— Chob off his head, man. Shakeſp, 
And better twere that both of us did faſt, Within theſe three days his head is to be cht off, Shakeſp. 


And where the cleaver ch che heiter's ſpoil, 
Thy breathing noſtril hold. Ga i Trivia. 
(2.) You are for making a haſty meal, and for chopping up 
your entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryden. 


Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with ſuch over-roalted fleſh. 
(3-) Put him to choler ftraight ; he hath been uſed 


Ever to conquer, and to have his word 


Shateſp. 


S . Sbaleſp. Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breakfaſt, which 
He, methinks, is no ſcholar, the fox preſently cho/p'd up. L Eftrange. 
ö e. (3-) They break their bones, and chep them in picces, as for 
cage nter. adj. {choleriews, Latin,] 1. Abounding with Por, ne with clay, mixed with hair, Bisher 
. : ® « * : ( bl 7 2 
choler. 2. Angry ; iraſcible : of perſons. 3. Angry; raw, mulch, and ſuch like. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


1 of words or actions. 
1.) Our two great poets being ſo different in their tempers, 
the one cholerick 47 3 the other phlegma: ick and me- 


By dividing of them into chapters and verſes, they are ſo 
cbapt ea and minced, and ſtand fo broken and divided, that the 
common people take the verſes uſually for different aphoriſms. 


N TO 2 g pere 
2.) Bull, in the main, was an honeſt plain-deal:ng fellow ; » duo it hands 
cholerick, bold, and of a very unconſtant temper. Arbuthnot. * IHE n 1 | 


(3.) There eame in cholerict haſte towards me about ſeven or 
eight knights. Sidney. 
Becanus threatneth all that read him, uſing his confident, or 
Rather cholerick ſpeech. Raleizh's Hift. of the World. 
cnolrs KICKNESS, 2. /; [from cholerick.] Anger; iraſci- 
bility ; peeviſhneſs. 


To Cnoy. v. 2. 1. To do any thing with a quick and un- 
expected motion, like that of a blow: as we ſay, the 
wind chops about, that is, changes ſuddenly. 2. To 
catch with the mouth. 3. To light or happen upon a. 
thing ſudden!y : with en. 
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(1.) If the body repercuſſing be near, and yet not fo near as 
to make a concurrent echoe, it choppeth with you upon the ſudden. 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Out of greedine(s to get both, he chops at the ſhadow, 
and loſes the ſubſtance. - L' Efirange. 
To CHOP. wv. 4 [ceapan, Sax foopen, Dut. to buy ] 1. 
To purchale generally by way of truck; to give anc thing 
for another. 2. To put one thing in the place of another. 
3. To bandy ; to altercate ; to return one thing or word 
tor another. 
(1.) The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to 
hold, but to fell agun, grindeth upon the ſeller and the buyer. 


Bacon. 
(2.) Sets up communitics and ſenſes, | 
Joche and change intelligencies. Hudibras. 
Afnirm the Trigons ch9'p'd and chang d, 
he watry with the fiery rang'd. Hudibr as. 


well as our 
L' Eftrange. 
+ Let not the council at the bar chap with the Judge, nor 
0 it into the handling of the cauſe a- new, after the 
Aeclared his ſentence. Baccn. 
0111! never leave off your chof ping of logick, till your (kin 
ed over your ears for prating. L* Eftrange. 
»P. n. / (from the verb.] 1. A piece chopped off. See 
CHIP. 2. A ſmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 
3. A crack, or cleft. 
(1.) Sir William Capel compounded for ſixteen hundred 
pounds, yet Emplon would have cut another chop out of him, if 


'Ve go on chopping and changing our friends, as 
T. 01 K 8 


. 
# 
OY 


the king had nut died. Bacon. 
(:.) Old Crots condeinns al! perſons to be fops, 
That can't regale themſelves with mutton cho/s. King's Cook, 


(3.) Water will make wood to ſwell ; as we fee in the filling 

of the c/5þs of bowls, by laying them in water. Bacon. 

Cor uus. x. f. [chop and hovje,] A mean houle of 
entertainmenc, where proviſion ready dreſled is fold. 

I loſt my place at the chop-houſe, where every man eats in 

publick a meſs of broth, or chop of meat, in filence. & edfaror. 

CHO'PIN. 2. [French] 1, A French liquid meaſure, 
containing nearly @ piat of Wincheſter. 2. A term uſed 
in Scotland for a quart, of winc meaſure. 

Cuo'epinG. partici3iet adi. In this fenie, of uncertain ety- 
mology.] An epithe: trequently applied to infants, by 
way of ludicrous commencation : imagined by Skinner to 
fignify y, from. car, Sax. by others to mean a child that 
would bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, 
hungry child, likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned \Yild, 
Would own the fair and capping child. Fenton. 

CuoPPING-BLOCK. 2. / [chop and b::ct.) A log of wood, 
on which any thing is laid to be cu: in pieces | 

The {trait ſmooth elms are good fur axel- trees, boards, chop- 
ping-blecis. Mortimer Huſbandr ). 

CHoPPING-KNIFE. #. J [chop and trife.] A knife with 
which cooks mince their meat. 

Here comes Dumetas, with a ford by his fide, a forreſt-bil! 
on his neck, and a cha pin; - Auife under his girdle, Had y. 
Cnorry. adj. {irom ch.] Full of holes, elefts, or cracks. 
You ſeem to underſtand me, 
By each at once her ch9/fy finger laying 
Upon her Kinny lips. Shakeſp. 

Cuors. =. /. without a ſingular. {corrupted probably from 
CHaPs, which ſee.] 1. The mouth of a bealt. 2. The 
mouth of a man, uſed in contempt. 3. The mouth of 
any thing in familiar language; as of a river; of a ſinith's 
vice. 

(1.) So ſoon as my chops begin to walk, yours mult be walk- 

ing too, for company. | L' Eftrange. 
(2.) He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewe! to him, | 

Tul he vnſeam'd him from the nape to th' chops. Shakeſp. 

Cno'zAL. adj. {froin chorus, Latin.] 1. Belonging to or 

compoſing a choir or concert. 2. Singing in a choir, 
(1.) All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wue 
Temper'd loft tunings intermix'd with voice, 
Choral or uniſon. 


Milton. 


CH O 
Chcral ſymphonies. 


(2.) And choral ſeraphs ſung the ſecond day. F = wer 
CHORD. . [charda, Lat.] When it ſignifies a rope 0 
ſtring in general, it is written cerd when its primitive 
ſigniacatioa is preſerved, the þ is retained. ] 1. The 
ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. 2. [In geometry.) a 
right line, which joins the two ends of any arch of a circle 
t.) Who mov'd ; 
Their ſtops and chords, was ſeen; his volant touch 
Inſtin& thro" all proportions, low and high, 
Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant . 2 

To Cuno b. v. a. [from the noun.] To furniſh with 

rings or chords; to _ 
What paſſion cannot muſick raiſe and quell ? 
When Jubal ſtruck the chorded ſhell, 
His liſt ning brethren ſtood around. Drydes. 

CaorDeE's. 2. . {from chorda, Lat.] A contraction of the 
froenum. 

Cno'rron. n. / x, to contain] The outward mem- 
brane that enwraps the fœtus. 

Crno'rISTEk. x. [from chorus.) 1. A finger in cathe. 
drals ; uſually a finger of the lower order; a ſinging boy, 
2. A finger in a concert. This ſenſe is, for the mol 
part, confined to poetry. 

(2.) And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praiſes of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 
The chorifters the joyous anthem ſing. 

—— The new-born phoenix takes his way; 
Of airy choriflers a numerous train 
Attend his progrels. Dryden, 
The muſical voices and accents of the aerial che viert,. 

Ray on the Creatirn, 

CrHoRo'cRAPHER. 7. [from yw2n, a region, and e, 
wo deſcribe.] He that deſcribes particular regions or 
counuies. — —.— 

CuOROGRA PHICAL. adj. [522 CHOROGRAPHE 8. ] Deſcrip. 
tive of particular regions or countries; laying down the 
indaries of countries. | 

i have added a chorografhical deſcription of this terreſtri] 
paradiſe. Raleigh's Hifhry of the Warld. 

CHo0:0GRAPH!CALLY, ade. {from chorographical.}] In a 
chorographical manner ; according to the rule of chorv- 
graphy ; in a manner deſcriptive of particular regions. 

Crnoro'cRaAPHY. 2. /. [See CHoROGRAPHER.,] The art 
or practice of deſcribing particular regions, or laying 
down the limits and boundaries of particular provinces, 
It is — 4 its object than geography, and greater than to- 
Pograpny. 

Cno'kUs. x. /. [chorus, Lat.] 1. A number of fingers; a 
concert 2. he perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
what paſſes in the acts of a tragedy, and ſing their ſenti- 
ments between the acts. 3. The ſong between the acts 
of a tragedy. 4. Verſes of a ſong in which the company 
join the finger. . 

(1.) The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a chr of 
lingers ; afterwards one actor was introduced. Dryden. 
Never did a more full and unſpotted chorus of human crea- 


Spenſer. 


tures join together in a hymn of devotion. A-ldtjun. 
In praiſe fo juſt let every voice be join'd, 
And fill the gen'ral chorus of mankind ! Pepe. 
(2.) For ſupply, BY: 
Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. Shake! 


Cnoset. [the preter tenſe, and ſometimes the participle 
paſſive, from To chooſe. ] 


Our ſovereign here above the reſt might ſtand, 


And here be che again to rule the land. Dryde: 
Cno'sevn. [the participle paſſive, from To chooſe.] 
If king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 2 
I'll undertake to land them on our cobalt. Shake) + 


CHouGH- =. /. [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] A bird which tre- 
quents the rocks by the fea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigg*"- 


Hanne 


C HR C = K 


In birds, kites and keftrels have a reſemblance with hawks, CurisTIan-NaMe. . / The name given at the font, 
with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon's Nat. Hi. diſtin from the Gentilitiaus name, or ſurname. 

To crows the like impartial grace affords, Cur1'sTIaxISM. . ſchriſtianiſinus, Latin.]J 1. The 

And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. chriſtian religion. 2. The nations profeſling chriltianity. 

CruouLe. . % [commonly pronounced and written jowl.] CAHAISTIA IT v. n. , chretientè, French.) The religion 
The crop of a bird. k ; of chriſtians. 

The c or craps adhering ante the lower fide of the bill, God doth will that couples, which are married, both infidels, 

and ſo deſcending by the throat, is a bag or fachel. if either party be converted unto c>riftianity, this ſhould not 


2 Breows's Faig. Er. make ſeparation. Hooker. 
T, ChousE v. 4. [The or iginal of this word is much Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any voluntary 
JHubted by Skinner, who tries to deduce it from the fin, cuts hiniclf off from. chriſtianity. Addiſon. 
French geſſer, to laugh at; or joxcher, to wheedle ; and 7, CuAISTIANIZ E. wv. a. from chriſtian.] To make 
{-11n the Teutonick 4%, to prattle. It is perhaps a for- chriltian ; to convert to chriſtianity. 
.vitous and cant word, without etymology.] 1. To The principles of platonick philoſophy, 2 it is now chriſtian- 
cheat; to trick; to imp ſe upon. 2. It has of before the ized. Dryden. 
thing taken away by fraud. CH «1'sTIAaNLY. adv. [from chriſtian.) Like a chriſtian ; 
{1.) Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o'er and o'er ; as becomes one who profeſſes the holy religion of Chriſt. 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryden. Cani'sTMaAs., n. / [irom Chrift and maſe,}] The day on 
From London they came, filly people to chouſe, i which the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour is celebrated, 
DD r _ ——_—— Swiff. by the particular ſervice of the church. 
A0 fon of ſacking gp ton db l. Hudibras, A CHRISTMAS-BOY. 7. /. (ſrom chriſimas and bar.] A 


: . ; box in which litile preſents are collected at Chriſtmas 
Cuovse. n./. [from the verb. This word is derived b - * 0 : 
: eflow Ai 4 1 or chiaus, a meſſenger of the Turkiſh When time comes round, a Cbr;{mas-box they bear, 
court; who, ſays he, is little better than a fool.] 1. A And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay's Triv. 
* * , . * 


a CHrISTMAS-FLOWFR. 3. / Hellebore. 
bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 2. A trick or CHAIST'S-THO U N. x. . [So called, as inner fancies, be- 


ſham. cauſe the thorns have ſome likeneſs to a crols. ] A pl 
9 \ . | 4 Plant. 
1.) A ſottiſh chouſe, It hath long ſharp ſpines : the flower has five leaves, in 


(r. 
ho, when a thief has robb'd his houſe ee ang is 
Apple — 0. — . 0 Hudibras, form of a roſe: out of the flower-cup, which is divided 


o'wrER. v. x. To grumble or mutter like a froward into ſeveral ſegments, riſes the pointal, which becomes a 
* s Philips. fruit, ſhaped like a bonnet, having a ſheil almoſt globu- 


Curio. . / [xeifue, an ointment.] Unguent ; or unc- lar, which is divided into three cells, in each of which 
tion : it is only applied to ſacred ceremonies. 1s contained a roundiſh ſeed. 'This is by many perſon: 


One act never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chriſt's ſuppoſed to be the plant from which our Saviour's crown 


eternal prieſthood, denoted eſpecially by his unction or chriſm, of thorns was compoſed. Miter. 
refers to. ammond's Prat. Catechiſm. CyrROMa'TICK. adj. | Xe, colour.] 1. Relating to co- 
Ca x1's0M. x. / [See CHRISsMu.] A child that dies within lour. 2. Relating to a certain ſpecies of antient mulick, 
2 month after its birth. So called from the chriſom-cloth, now unknown. 
a cloth anointed with holy unguent, which the children (r.) I am now come to the third part of painting, which is 
anciently wore till they were chriſtened. called the chromatich, or colouring. Dryden's Du Freſno. 
When the convulſions were but few, the number of chriſoms (2.) It was obſerved he never touched his lyre in ſuch a truly 
and infants was greater. —＋ Bills 4 — 4 chromatich and enharmonick manner. Arbuthnot and Po; c. 
To Cyr1'sTEN, adi. [chnipentan, Saxon.] 1. To baptize; CHRONICAL. ( , . 
to initiate into chriſtianity by water. 2. To name; to CHRONIK. \ ag. (from xis, time.] 
denominate. A chronical diſtemper is of length; as dropſies, aſthmas, and 
(2.) Where ſuch evils as theſe reign, chriften the thing what the like. : - Quancy. 
you will, it can be no better than a mock millenium. urnet. Of diſeaſes ſome are chronical, and of long duration; as, 
CuxrsTESDOM. , from Chriſt and dom.] The collec- quartane agues, ſcurvy, wherein we defer the cure unto more 


advantageous ſeaſons. Brown's Fulg. Err, 
The lady's uſe of theſe excellencies is to divert the old man, 
when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diſtemper. Spectator. 


tive body of chriſttanity ; the regions of which the inha- 


bitants profeſs the chriitian religion. 
What hath been done, the parts of Chriſtendom moſt afflicted 


can beſt teſtify. Hooker. CHRONICLE. . Y 4 [ chronique, French, from er-, 
An older and a better ſoldier, none time ] 1. A regiſter or on account: of events in order of 
That CA riftendim gives out. Shakeſp. time. 2. A hiſtory. 
His computation is univerſally received over all Chriftendom. 48. No more yet of this; 
| Holder on Time. For *tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Canr'sTENING. 2. / [from the verb.] The ceremony of Not a relation for a breakfalt. Shateſp. 
tne firſt initiation into chriſtianity. (2.) You lean too confidently on thoſe Iriſh chronicles, which 
The queen was with great ſolemnity crowned at Weſtminſter, are moſt fabulous and forged. Spenſer on Ireland. 
about two years after the marriage; like an old chriftening, that If from the field I ſhould return once more, 
had ſtaid long for godfathers. . Bacon. I and my ſword will earn my chronicle. Shak, dut. and Cleo, 
We ſhall infert the cauſes, why the account of chriftenings I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
hath been neglected more than that of burials. Graunt. My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The day of the chriftening being come, the houſe was filled The chronicles of my doing. Shakeſp, 
with goſſips. Arbutbnot and Pope. I give up to hiſtorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
CHRISTIAN, / {Chriftianus, Lat.] A profeſſor of the their annals, together with thoſe which you are to produce for 
religion of Chriſt. the Britiſh chronicle. Dryden. 
We cbriſtians have certainly the beſt and the holieſt, the wiſeſt Te Cys o'xicLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To record in 
and moſt reaſonable —_—_ in the world. Tillutſon. chronicle, or hillory. 2. To regiſter ; to record. 
Chal'STIAN, adj. Profeſſing the religion of Chriſt, (r.) This to rehearſe, ſhould rather be to chronicle times than 
Il not be made a ſoft and dull-ey d fool, to ſcarch into reformation of abuſes in that realm. Spenſer. 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield (2.) For now the devil, that told me I did well, 


To chriſtian interceſſcrs. Shakefp. Says that this deed is ckronicl:d in hell. Shake(>. 


E CHU 


Love is your maſter ; for he maſters you-: —— Such another world, 
And he thee is ſo yoked by a-fool, , Of one intire and perfect chryſolite, 
Methinks, ſhould not be chronicled for wile. Shaleſp. I'd not have fold her for. Shale p. 
I mall be the jeſt of the town ; nay, in two days I expect to If metal, part ſeem'd gold, part ſilver clear: 
be chronicled in Gay, and ſung in woeful ballad. Congreve. If ſtone, carbuncle moſt, or chryſolite. Milton's Par. Left, 


CusO“NICEE „. . /. [from chronicle.] 1. A writer of CHRY5S0'PRASUS. 1. J. [x2v0®-, gold, and praſinus, green. | 
chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 2 A A precions ſtone of a yellow colour, approaching tg 


hiltorian ; one that keeps up the memory of things paſt. green. 
(.) Here gathering chromelers, and by them ſtand The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryſopraſus. Rev. 
Giddy fantaſtick poets of each land. Donne. CHUB. 2. / [from cop, a great head, Skinner.) A river 


(2.) I do herein rely upon theſe bards, or Iriſh chroniclers. fiſh. The chevin. 
Sf enſer. The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but beg 
This cuſtom was held by the Druids and bards of our antient in winter. He is full of ſmall bones: he cats wateriſh not 
Britons, and of latter times by the Iriſh chroniclers, called rimers. firm, but limp and taſteleſs: nevertheleſs, he may be fo dreſſed 
Raleigh's hift. of the World. as to make him very good meat. alton's Angler. 
CHno NOGRAM. 2. ., time, and yeaqu, to write.] Cyu'nseD. adj. [from chub.] Big-headed like a chub. 
An inſcription including the date of any action. To CHUCK. v. =. [A word probably formed in imitation 
Of this kind the following 1s an example : of the ſound that it expreſſes ; or perhaps corrupted from 
Gloria lauſque Deo, ſzCLorYM in ſzc#la ſunto. chick.) To make a noiſe like a hen, when the calls her 
A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not only this year chickens. 
1660, but numerical letters enough to reach above a thoutand To Chuck. w, a, 1. To call as a hen calls her young. 2. 
years further, until the year 2867. Howel. To give a gentle blow under the chin, ſo as to make the 
CHRONOGRtAMMA'TICAL. adj. [from chronogram.| Be- . 
mouth ſtrike together. 
longing to a chronogram. Sce the laſt example. (1.) Then crowing, clapp'd his wings, th. appointed cal. 
Cu oxOGRA'MMATIST. 7. / from chronogram.] A writer To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden's Fable. 
of chronograms. ? (2.) Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a ſmile, 
There are foreign univerſities, where, as you praiſe a man in and cry, Ah, the boy takes after his mother's relations. Cour, 
England for being an excelient philoſopher or poet, it is an ordi- Cauvcx. . /. [from the verb. 1. The voice ofa hen. 2. 
nary character to be a great chronogrammatiſ. Addiſon. A. word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick, 
'Crrono'LOGER. n./. [xc , time, and ,, doctrine.] 3. A ſudden ſmall noiſe. 
He that ſtudies or explains the ſcience of computing palt (1.) He made the chuck four or five times, the people uſe to 
time, or of ranging palt events according to their proper make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 
years. (2.) Come, your promiſe. What promiſe, chuck ? Shakeſp. 
Chronologers differ among themſelves about moſt great epochas. Chuck rFarTHING. n. /. [chuck and farthing.) A play, at 
| Holder on Tims. M hich the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 
Curon oLofgteAL. adj. [from chronolog y.] Relating to the He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, ſhuffle- cap, and all- 
doctrine of time. fours. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Thus much touching the chronological account of ſome times To CHUCK LE. v. = [ ſcharcken, Dutch.) To laugh vehe- 
and things paſt, without confining myſelf to the exactneſs of ment! y ; to laugh convulſively. 


years. Hale's Origin of Mankind. What tale ſhall I to my old father tell ? 

Cu +: oxoLO'GICALLY. adv. [from chronclogical.] In a "Twill make him chuckle thou'rt beftow'd ſo well. Dryden. 
chronological manner; according to the laws or rules of She to intrigues was e en hard- hearted; 
chronology ; according to the exact ſeries of time. She chucil d when a bawd was carted. Prior, 


Cu «0x0/LoG1s T2 . / {See CHRONOLOGER.] One that To CUC KLE. v. a. [from chuck) 1. To call as a ben. 
itudies or explains time; one that ranges pait events ac- 2. To cocker; to fondle. 


cording to the order of time ; a chronologer. .) Tam not far from the women's apartment, I am ſure ; 
According to theſe chronologifts, the prophecy of the Rabin and it theſe birds are within diſtance, here's that will chuckle ein 
that the world ſhould laſt but fix thouſand years, has been long together. Dryden. 
diſproved. Brown's Fug. Err. (2.) Vour confeſſor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge ; 
All that learned noiſe and duſt of the chrono/ogift is wholly to he mult chuckle you, and moan you. den's Span. Far. 


be avoided. . Locke on Education. Cue r. n. /. [probably from To chew.] An old word, «5 
Curono'LOGY. =. . | y26&@-, time, and e, dottrine,) it ſeems, for forced meat ; 

The ſcience of computing and adjuſting the pericds of As for chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat, inſtead of 
time ; as the revolution of the ſun and moon; and of butter and fat, it were d to moiſten them partly with m_ 
computing time paſt, and referring each event to the pro- ® almond or piſtacho . : Bacor's Net. 128 
per year. CHUFF. =. /. [A word of uncertain derivation; perhaps 
And the meaſure of the year not being & perfectly known to corrupted from chub, or derived from 4%, Welſh, 3 

the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to tranſmit a true ftock.} A coarſe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 


chronolag y to ſucceeding ages. Holder on Time. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No, ye fat 
Where I allude to the cuſtoms of the Greeks, I believe I chufs, I would your ftore were here. Shake(p. 
may be juſtified by the ſtriteſt chrozo/ogy ; though a poet is not leſs generous chuff than this in the fable, would have hugged 
oblige to the rules that confine an hiſtorian. Prior. his bags to the laſt. L" Eftr.inge. 
Ac xOMETER. #. J [xg@- and nir. An inſtrument Cau'erily. adv. ſrom chuffy ] Surlily ; ftomachfully. 
tor 11 watt menſuration of time. John anſwered chuyffily. Clarifa. 


According to obſervation made with a pendulum chronometer, Cauvu'Friness. #. / [from chuffy ] Clowniſhneſs ; iurli- 
a bu let, at its firſt diſcharge, flies five hundred and ten yards in neſs. 
does half ſeconds. | erbam. Cavu'ery. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt ; ſurly ; far. 
E.HRY'SALIS. n./. [from xgvo@-, gold, becauſe of the golden Cyun. 2. . {chom, Armorick, to live together.] A cham- 
colour in the nx mphz ot tome inſects A term uſed by ber fellow; a term uſed in the univerſities. 
mo naturaliſts fer aurelia, or the firſt apparent change of Cu uur. 2. / A thick heavy piece of wood, leſs than # 


1.0 maggot of any ſpecies of inſects. Chambers. block. 
- + 2.Y'SULITE. 2. . [xg10®>, gold, and he, a ſtone.] A When one is battered, they can quickly, of a chump of wood, 
>-*c1ous ſtone of a duſky green, with a caſt of yellow. accommodate themſelves with another. Moxon. 


Wedward, CHURCH. 3. / [cince, Sax. xvgaxy.} 1. The collective 


CHU 


body of chriſtians, uſually termed the catholick-church. 
2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one particular opi- 
nion or form of worſhip. 3. The place which chriſtians 
conſecrate to the workip of God. 4. It is uſed fre- 
vently in conjunction with other words; as church-mem- 
br, the member of a church; church-porwer, ſpiritual or 
eccleſiaſtical authority. 
(1.) The church being a ſociety, doth differ from 
natural ſocieties in this ; that the perſons unto whom we aſſociate 
" ourſelves in the one, are men, fimply conſidered as men ; but 
they to whom we be joined in the , are God, angels, and 
holy men. . | Hooker. 
(2.) The church is a aſſembly, or the large fair 
building where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame word means 
a ſynod of biſhops, or of preſbyters} and in ſome places it is 
the pope and a general council. | 
(3.) It comprehends the whole church, viz. the name or body 
of the church, t with the chancel which is even included 
under the word church. Hie, Parergon, 
That churches were conſecrated unto none but the Lord only, 


the very name chiefly doth ſufficiently ſhew : church 

doth ſignify no other thing than the Lord's houſe. Hooker. 
o' you unty the winds, and let them fight 

Againſt the churches, Shakeſþ. 


To CaunrcH: v. a. [from the noun.] To perform with any 
one the office , of returning thanks in the church, after 
any ſignal deliverance, as from the danger of child- 
birth. 

CyuUrCa-ALE. 2. / [from church and ale.) A wake, or 
feaſt commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale, two young men of the pariſh are yearly 
choſen to be wardens, who make collection among the pariſhi- 
oners of what proviſion it pleaſeth them to beſtow. Carew. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE. #.// The habit in which men officiate 
at divine ſervice. | 

Theſe and ſuch like were their diſcourſes, touching that 
church-attire, which with us for the moſt part is uſed m —— 
prayer. ooker. 

CyuRCH-AUTHORITY. 3. / Eccleſiaſtical power; ſpiri- 
tual juriſdiction. 

In this point of church- aut bority, I have ſifted all the litile 
ſcraps alleged. Atterbury. 

CHURCH-BURIAL, 2. / Burial according to the rites of 
the church. 

The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſtians, after their 
deaths, be not denied church-burial, according to the uſage and 
cuſtom of the place. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

8 n. J. He that builds or endows a 
church. 

Whether em or bi in thoſe days were church found - 
ers, the folemn dedication of churches they thought not to be 
a work in itſelf either vain or ſuperſtitious. Hooker. 

ChUuRCHMAN, . , [church and man.] 1. An eccleſiaſ- 
tick ; a clergyman ; one that miniſters in ſacred things. 
2. An adherent to the church of England. 

(1) If any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or church-government, rely not only upon 4 — 

Bacon 


A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been ſo long negleRed, and that was fo ill 
filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarendon. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mi 

Theſe marks of church and charchmen he 'd, 

And living taught, and dying left behind. den's Fables. 

CuunCa-WARDENS. . /; your Waxpen.] Officers yearly 

choſen, by the conſent of the miniſter and pariſhioners, 
according to the cuſtom of each place, to look to the 
church, church-yard, and ſuch things as belong to both; 
and to obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners, for ſuch 
faults as appertain to the juriſdiction or cenſure of the 
eccleſiaſtical court. They are a kind of corporation, 
enabled by law to ſue for any thing belonging to their 
church, or poor of their pariſh, C 


Vor. I. 


Watts's Logict. 


Cav'kLisH. adj. [from churl.] 


Crahaw 
Cnvu'sLISHLY. adv. [from churliſb.] Rudely ; brutally. 


CnvunME. 3. [more properly chirm, from the Sax, ci 


CHU 
There ſhould likewiſe church-tvardens, of the graveſt men in 
the pariſh, be appointed, as they be here in England, Spenſer, 
— Our church-war 
Feaſt on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gay 


CHURCHYARD. #. / The ground adjoining to the church, 


in which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 
— 1 am almoſt afraid to ftand alone 
Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. Shakeſp. 
In churchyards, where they bury much, the earth will conſume 
the corps in far ſhorter time than other earth will. Bacon. 
No place fo facred from ſuch fops is barr'd ; 
- Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's churchyard. Poe. 


CHURL. . /. [ceonl, Sax. carl, in German, is ftrong, 


ruſticks being always obſerved to be ftrong bodied.] 1. 
A ruſtick; a countryman ; a labourer. 2. A rude, ſurly, 
ill-bred man, 3. A miſer; a niggard ; a ſelfiſh or greedy 
wretch. 

(1.) He holdeth himſelf a T5 and ſcorneth to work 
or uſe any hard labour, which he faith is the life of a peaſant or 
churl. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
One of the baſer ſort, which they call curls, being reproved 
for his oath, anſwered confidently, that his lord commanded 
him. Spenſer”'s State of Ireland, 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the pow'r this charm doth owe. 

From this light cauſe th' infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to miſchief, hate, and wars. Dryden. 
(2.) A churl's courteſy rarely comes, but either for gain or 

falſhood. Sidney, 

(3-) Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end 
O hot drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after 


Shahkeſ;. 


Shakeſp. 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh ; 
auſtere ; ſour; mercileſs ; unkind ; uncivil. 2. Selfiſh ; 
avaritious. 3. [Of things. ] Unpliant ; croſs-grained ; 
unmanageable ; harſh ; not yielding. 4. Vexatious ; ob- 
ſtructive. 
(1. ) A fea of melting * which ſome call tears, 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender d. Shakeſþ. 
The interruption of their churli/b drums 
Cuts off more circumſtance ; they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shaheſy. 
A lion in love with a laſs, deſired her father's conſent. The 
anſwer was churliſd enough, He'd never marry his daughter to a 


brute. L' Eftranze. 
He the purſuit of churiiſb beaſts, 
Preferr'd to ſleeping on her breaſts. Waller. 
(2.) The man was churliſß and evil in his doings. 1 Sam. 
——— —— T his ſullen churl;fþ thief 
Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. Kine. 


(3-) If there be emiſſion of ſpirit, the body of the metal will 
be and churliſb. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

The Corniſh were become, like metal often fired and quench- 
ed, churliſb, and that would ſooner break than bow. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a very churliſb blue clay, 
Mortimer 


's Huſbandry. 
(4.) — Will you again unknit __ 
This churliſb knot of all abhorred war? Shakeſp. 
Spain found the war fo churlib and longſome, as they found 
they ſhould conſume themſelves in an endleis war. Bacon, 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churliſh rub ſays nay. 


To the oak, now regnant, the olive did churliſbiy put over the 
ſon for a reward of the ſervice of his fire. Hobel. 


Cav'xLISHwWESS. 1. J. [from churliſh ; eynlirenerre, Sax.] 


Brutality; ruggedneſs of manner. 
Better is the churliſineſi of a man than a courteous woman. 
Eccluſ. xlii. 14. 
In the churli/bneſs of fortune, a poor honeſt man ſuffers in 
this world. L' Eftrange. 


a clamour or noiſe ; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle. A 


confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. 
D ad d 


To CU. v. a. [Kernen, Dutch.] 


To Cuvuse. 


Cuy'mMicc. 


CHY 
He was conveyed to the Tower with the churme of a thouſand 


taunts and oaches. Bacon. 


4 CHURN. . / [properly chern, from lern, Dut. cenene, 


Sax.) The veſſel in which the butter is, by long and 
violent agitation, coagulated and ſeparated from the ſerous 
parts of the milk. 
Her aukward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. Gay's Paſt. 
1. To agitate or ſhake 
any thing by a violent motion. 2. To make butter by 
agitating the milk. 
(1.) Perchance he ſpoke not ; but 
Like a full acorn'd boar, a churning on, , 
Cried Oh. | Shakeſp. 
Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. — 
Churn'd in his teeth, the foamy venom roſe. 1ſon. 
The mechaniſm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 
fiſts in mixing with it animal juices, and, in the action of the 
ſolid parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Proverbs. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon ſtaying the com- 
ing of butter after the churaing. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Cuv'aRWOo RM. =. , [from cynnan, Sax.] An inſect that 
turns about nimbly ; called alſo a fancricket, Sinner. 
Philips. 


See To CHooOsE. | 
CayLa'ceous. adj, [from chyle.] Belonging to chyle ; 

conſiſting of 4 
When the ſpirits of the chyle have half fermented the chylace- 
ous mals, it has the ſtate of drink, not ripened by fermentation. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
CHYLE. ». /. [x:>S-.] The white juice formed in the 
ſtomach by digeſtion of the aliment, and afterwards 
changed into blood. 

This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 

The leven'd maſs to milky chyle converts. Blackmore. 

The chyle cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt veſſels. Arbuthnct. 
CnYLiFa'cTiow. 2. , [from chyle.| The act or proceſs 
cf making chyle in the body. 

Drinking exceſſively during the time of chylefation, ſtops 
perſpiration. . Arbuthbnot on Aliments. 
CHYLIFA'CTIVE. adj. [from chy/us and facio, to make, 
Lat.) Having the power of making chyle. 
CnyYLoPoe'TiICK. adj}. [x, and www.) Having the 
power, or the office, of forming chyle. | 

According to the force of the 2 ich organs, more or 
leſs chyle may be extracted from the ſame food. Arbuthnot. 
ux tous. adj, [from chyle.] Conſiſting of chyle ; par- 
taking of chvle. 

Milk is the chy/ous part of an animal, already prepared. 

Ar 


88 1. J. [cicatrix, Latin. 
CICATRIX. 


CIcATAIZZA“TION. 2. /. [from cicatrice.] 


To C1'CaT:h1zZE. v. a. [from cicatrix.] 


C I D 


black. According to the ſuppoſed etymology, it is w. 

ten with y or e.] An art whereby — bode = 
tained in veſlels, or capable of being contained therein. 
are ſo changed, by means of certain inſtruments, and 
principally fire, that their ſeveral powers and virtues are 


thereby diſcovered, with a view to philoſophy, or medi. 


cine, cer hagwe. 
Operations of chymiftry fall ſhort of vital force: no chymiſt 
can make milk or blood of 5 Arbuthnot on Aliment;. 


CIA RIO us. adj, [cibarius, Lat. from cibus, food.] Relat. 


ing to food ; uſeful for food ; edible. 


C1'no1.. . /. (ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall fort of onion uſed in 


ſallads. This word is common in the Scotch dialect; but 
the / is not pronounced, 

Ciboules, or ſcallions, are a kind of onions. Mort. 
1, The ſcar re. 
maining after a wound. 2. A mark 3 an 


impreſſion : ſo uſed by Shakeſpeare leſs properly. 


(1.) One captain Spurio with his cicatrice, an emblem of 
war, here on his ſiniſter check. Shakeſp. 
(2.) u; Lean but upon a ruſh 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps. Shakeſp, 


CicaTrI'sanT. . / [from cicatrice.] An application that 


induces a Cicatrice. 


Cica'trISIVE. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the quali 


ties proper to — a cicatrice. 
1. The act of 


healing the wound. 2+ The ſtate of being healed, or 


ſkinned over. | 

(r.) A vein burſted, or corroded in the lungs, is looke!! 
upon to be for the moſt part incurable, becauſe of the motion 
and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, and hun der- 
ing the conglutination and cicatrization of the vein. Harde, 

(2) The firſt ſtage of healing or the diſcharze ot matter 15 
called digeſtion ; the ſecond, or the filling up with fleſh, in- 
carnation ; and the laſt or ſkinning over cicatrixation. 

Sharp's Surgery. 
1. To apply ſuch 
medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as heal and ſcin them 
over. Quincy. 2. To heal and induce the ſkin over a 
ſore. 


re 
(2) We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it with a 
ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman on Tuncurs. 


Cr'ceLy, n./. {myrrhis.] A fort of herb. 
Cicnora'ceous. adj. [from cichorium, Lat.] Having the 


qualities of ſuccory. 
Diureticks evacuate the falt ſerum ; as all acid diureticks, and 
the teſtaceous and bitter cichoraceous plants. Flyer. 


Cicn-PEasz. [cicer.] A plant. 


Cav'MICAL.? adj. | chymicus, Lat.] 1. Made by chymiltry. To CICURATE. v. 4. {cicuro, Latin.} To tame; to re- 


2. Relating to chymiſtry. 
1.) I'm tir'd with waiting for this chymici gold, 
ich fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
The medicines are ran 
tures, whether chymical or Galenical preparations. 
(2.) Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 
I fee a city of more precious mold. 
With chymzck art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick fouls of flow'rs. 
Cury'Mic. x. / Achymiſt. Obſolete. 
'The ancients obſervin 


utterly loſt, or perchance kept up by a few chymics. 


CHY'MICALLY, adv. [from chymical.) In a chymical 
manner. 


CHY'MIST. =. /. 


opher by fre. 


in boxes, according to their na- 
Watts. 


Dryden. 


en, it might be the 
Pope. — 


CIDER. 3. / dre, Fr. y . Lat. cia, 
in that material a kind of metallical i £0 11 hes. fone "Thi 
nature, ſeem to have reſolved it into nobler uſe: an art now 
Wotton. 


fone CaymisTRY.] A profeſſor of 
4 


claim from wildneſs ; to make tame and tractable. 
Poiſons may yet retain ſome portion of their natures ; yet arc 

ſo refracted, cicurated, and ſubdued, as not to make good their 

deſtructive malignities. Brown's Fulg. Err. 


CIic un T oN. 2. ＋ [from cicurate.] The act of taming 


or reclaiming from wildneſs. | 
This holds not only in domeſtick and manſuete birds; tor 
effect of cicuration or inftitution ; but in the 
Ray on the Creation. 


av] 1. ind of ſtrong liquors, except wine. This 
ſenſe is now wholly obſolete. 2. Liquor made of the 
juice of fruits preſſed. 3. The juice of apples expreſſed 
and fermented. This is now the ſenſe. 

(z.) We had alſo drink, wholeſome and wine of thc 
grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country; 2 on- 


pleaſing and refreſhing drink. Races. 
(3-) —— To the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe Silurian cider born, ; 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. Philips. 


c_—_ T& Yo 


forty-eight hours. 
Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and ſupplies the place 
of ſmall beer. Mortimer. 
CietinG, =. J. See CElLiNG. | 
CIERGE. . /. (French.) A candle carried in proceſſions. 
CiLIany. adj. (cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids 
The ciliary proceſſes, or rather the ligaments, obſerved in the 
inſide of the ſclerotick tunicles of the eye, do ſerve inſtead of a 
muſcle, by the contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 
on the Creation. 
Cit1'crous. adj, [from cilicium, hair-cloth, Latin.] Made 
of hai 


hair. 

A garment of camel's hair ; that is, made of ſome texture of 
that hair, a coarſe t, a clicious or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable 
to the auſterity of his life Brown's Fulg. Err. 

CiuA R. See 5 \ The chief h 

CimE'LIARCH, #. . [from 2 a e chief keeper 
of plate, A and things of value belonging to a 
church; a church-warden, Diet. 

CimeTER, 2. [cimitarra, Span. and Portug. from chi- 
meteir, Turkiſh» Bluteau's P ſe Dictionary.) A ſort 
of ſword uſed by the Turks; ſhort ; heavy; and recur- 
vated, or bent backward. This word is ſometimes erro- 
neouſly ſpelt cimitar, and /cymeter ; as in the following 
examples. 


That ſlew the ſophy and a Perſian prince, 

That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. 
Our armours now may ruſt, our idle /Cymiters 
Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. . 
Ci'xcTURE, #, / [cinfura, Latin.] 1. Something worn 
round the body. 2. An incloſure, 3. [In architecture.] 
A ring or liſt at the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a co- 
lumn ; ſeparating the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, at 


Sbaleſp. 


the other from the capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in imi- 
tation of the girths or ferrils anciently uſed, to ſtrengthen 
and preſerve the primitive wood - columns. Chambers. 
& Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cincture 
Hold out this tempeſt. Shakeſp. 
Columbus found th American, fo girt 
With feather'd cincture, naked elſe, and wild. Milton. 
He binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt. Pope. 
(2.) The court and priſon being within the cincture of one 
wall, | | Bacon's Henry VII. 
CINDER. . / [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Lat.) 1. A maſs 
ignited and quenched, without being reduced to aſhes. 
2. A hot that has ceaſed to _ 
(1.) I ſhould make forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders — up 4 
Did but I ſpeak thy deeds ! Sbaleſp. 
There is in ſmiths cinders, by ſome adheſion of iron, ſome- 
times to be found a magnetical ion. Brown. 
So ſnow on ZEtna does unmelted lie, 
Whoſe rolling flames and ſcatter' d cinder: fly. Waller. 
(2.) If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. Swift. 


Cinpsa-wencn. 5 1. /. [cinder and woman.] A woman 
CindeR-woman. 


whoſe trade is to rake in heaps of 
aſhes for cinders. 


"Tis under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, 
To find it out's the cinder-woman's trade. Eſſay on Satire. 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, and yet went 
abroad like a cinder-wench. Arbuth. Hift. of F. Bull. 
In the black form of cinder-awench ſhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place had baniſh'd ſhame, Gay. 


CIO 


Lat.] The reduction 
] A term of chymiſtry. 
adj. | cinericius, Lat.] Having the form or 


Latin.) Full of aſhes. 
Die. 
CrNcLE. =. . from cingulum, Latin.] A girth for a horſe. 
Dich. 
CINNABAR. =. . [cinnabaris, Latin.) Cinnabar is native 
or factitious: the factitious cinnabar is called vermillion. 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickſilver is drawn, 
and conſiſts partly of a mercurial, and partly of a ſulphu- 
reochreous matter. Woodwyard”s Met. Foffils. 
The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of ſulphur, 
compoſe cinnabar. Newton's Optichs. 
CinnaBaR of Antimony, is made of mercury, ſulphur, and 
crude antimony. | 


Cinnamon, . / [cinnamomum, Latin.) The fragrant 
bark of a low tree in the iſland of Ceylon. Its leaves 
reſemble thoſe of the olive, both as to ſubſtance and co- 
lour. The fruit reſembles an acorn or olive, and has 
neither the ſmell nor taſte of the bark When boiled in 
water, It yields an oil, which, as it cools and hardens, 
becomes as firm and white as tallow ; the ſmell of which 
is agreeable in candles. The cinnamon of the ancients 


was different from ours. Chambers. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, | 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. Dryden's Fables. 


Cinnamon Water is made by diſtilling the bark, firt 
infuſed in barley water, in ſpirit of wine or white wine. 
, Chambers. 
CIN2UE, . /. [Fr.] A Five. It is uſed in games alone; 
bur is often compounded with other words. 
Cinque-FolL. 2. J. [cingue feuille, Fr.] A kind of five 
leaved clover. K 
CinqQuE-PaCE. . J [cingue pas, Fr.] A kind of grave 
dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and ting is a Scotch jig, a mcaſure, 
and a ci 2 face. The firſt fuit >, bas and haſty, like a Scotch 
jig, and full as fantaſtical ; the wedding, mannerly and modeſt, 
as a meaſure, full of ſtate and vity ; and then comes repent- 
ance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque pace taſter 
and faſter, till he ſinks into his grave. Shake(p. 

Cinque-PORTS. . /. [cinque ports, Fr.] Thoſe havens 
that lie towards France, and” therefore have been thought 
by our kings to be ſuch as ought molt vigilantly to be ob- 
ſerved againſt invaſion. In which reipect, the places 
where they are have a ſpecial governour or keeper, called 
by his office Lord Warden of the cingue ports; and divers 
privileges granted to them, as a particular juriſdiction, 
their warden having the authority of an admiral among 
them, and ſending out writs in his own name. The cingue 
ports are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, Winchelſea, 
Rumney, and Hithe ; ſome of which, as the number ex- 
ceeds five, muſt either be added to the firſt inſtitution by 


ſome later grant, or accounted as appendants to ſome of 
the reſt. Corvel. 
They, that bear 
The cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons 
Of the cinque ports. an 8 Shaleſp. 
Cinque-syOTTED. adj. Having five ſpots. 
be 9 __ left breaft ory 
A mole, cinque ſpotted, like the crimſon 
I th' bottom of a cowlſlip. Shakeſp. 


C1'on. n. / [ fon, or ſcion, French.] 1. A ſprout ; a ſhoot 
from a plant. 2. The ſhoot engrafted or inſerted on a 
ſtock 


(1. We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
D d d 2 
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ſtings, our unbitted luſts ; whereof I take this that you call (5) —— To have a box where eunuchs ling, 

love, to be a ſect or cicn. | Sbaleſy. And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. bs hvac; 
The ſtately Caledonian oak, newly ſettled in his triumphant (6.) I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that 

throne, begirt with ciont of his own royal ſtem. Howel. are diſpoſed among the boxes. i 


ve, and giveth aliment, but no motion to the graft. Ba con. (7.) There be fruit-trees in hot countries, which have bloſ- 
PHER. . / |chifre, Fr. zifra, Ital. cifra, low Lat. ſoms and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe fruit, almoſt all 
from an oriental root.] 1. An arithmetical character, by the year, ſucceeding one another ; but this circle of Npening 
which ſome number is noted; a figure. 2. An arithme- A 9 pranths 8 | on. 
tical mark, which, ſtanding for nothing itſelf, increaſes And the year rolls within "fel agai 2g Dryden's Vir 
the value of the other figures. 3. An intertexture of : br; 
(8.) That heavy bodies deſcend vity ; again, that 
letters engraved uſually on boxes or plate. 4, A character gravity is a quality whereby an heavy body deſcends, is an im. 
n 


yall The cion over-ruleth the ſtack ; and the ſtock is but Ever ſince that time, Liſander viſits in every circle. 22 
C 


in general. 5. A ſecret or occult manner of writing, or pertinent circle, and 1 Glanville's Scetj, 
the key to it. That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the premiſſes in x 
(2.) Mine were the very cipher of a function, ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, and we intend to prove it 
To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, by the concluſion. Watts's Lovich, 
And let go by the actor. Shakeſd. (9.) Has he given the lye 8 
If the people be ſomewhat in the election, you cannot m In circle or oblique, or ſemicirele, 


them nulls or c:phers in the privation or tranſlation. Bacon. Or direct parallel? You muſt challenge him. Flet. Q. of Cor. 
As, in accounts, ciphers and figures paſs for real ſums, ſo Gu v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To move round 


| ( Troy ae in burniſh d gold; and o'er the — 4 —_ thing. 2. To incloſe 3 to ſurround. 3. To Crxcie 
Arms and the man in golden cijhers ſhone. Pope, in. To confine ; to keep together ; 

Some mingling ſtir the melted tar, and ſome (J.) The lords that were appointed to circle the hill, had 

Deep on the new-ſhorn v t's heaving (ide, ſome days before planted themſelves in places convenient. Bar, 


To ſtamp the maſter's cipher, ready ſtand. Thomſon. Another Cynthia her new journey runs, : 
(4. — *. this widen began to be — And other planets circ/e other ſuns. Pofe's Dunciad. 


hers and characters, and letters bearing the form of creatures. (ids ee What ſtern ungentle hands 
99 , Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
(e.) This book, as long liv'd as the elements, Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments, 


In cpher writ, or new-made idioms. Donne. Whoſe circling ſhadows * have ſought to ſleep in? SH. 
He was pleaſed to command me to ſtay at London, to ſend and While theſe fond arms, thus circling you, may prove 
receive all his letters ; and I was furniſhed with mine ſeveral More heavy chains than thoſe of hopelets love. Pricr. 
cithers, in order to it. Denham. Unſeen, he glided thro* the joyous crowd, 
To CIrER. v. n. [from the noun.) To practiſe arithme- With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. Pope. 


ck (3. ) We term thoſe things dry which have a conſiſtence with- 
* in themſelves, and which, to enjoy a determinate figure, do not 


You have been bred to buſineſs ; you can ci ber: I wonder . i . | 
you never uſed your pen and ink. : Arbuthnot. 2 _= ſtop or hindrance of another body we" _ my 


To 9 * 8 N. 8 « notes he 79 Ci'RCLE. v. 2. To move circularly ; to end where it 


| begins. 
cipbered with Greek characters. Hayward. 8 
To Ci'xCINATE. v. a. [circino, Lat.] To make a circle ; 8 l 
5 
to compaſs round, or turn round. „ale. With quavering laugh, and rural jette reſounds. Philip: 
Circina'TiON. 2 / [circinatio, Lat.] An orbicular mo- Now the circling years diſcloſe 
tion; a turning round; a meaſuring with the ——_—_— The day predettin'd to reward his woes. Pope's Odyſſey. 
| ailey. Ci'xcLED, adj. [from circle.] Having the form of a circle; 
CIRCLE. „ Kü Lice) 3-4. Nos cond WY 0 OT OY OY ay 
it ends where it begun, having all its parts equidiſtant 0 Th” inconſtant moon, 
from a common centre. 2. 'The ſpace included in a That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakeſ}. 


circular line. 2, A round body; an orb, 4. Compals ; ©, ; . : : 
incloſure. 5. An aſſembly ſurrounding the principal 333 kJ ee 29.009 >. proper 
perſon. 6. A company ; an aflembly. 7. Any ſeries Then take „ till Heſperus diſplay'd 

ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated. 8, An His golden 2 in the weſtern ſhade. Pope's Odyſcy. 


inconcluſive form of argument, in which the foregoing g, ge : a a 
propoſitian is proved by the following, and the following 3 _—_ ctw her l wen "th circle.) Having the 


propoſition inferred from the foregoing. 9g. Circumlo- Round he £ I mi: 
cution ; indirect form of words. 10. CircLEs of the FO. 1m abanr eee Bee —2 where he ſtood 
a. | Milton's Par. Loft. 


German Empire. Such provinces and principalities as Of night's extended ſh 
2 CIRCUIT. ». /. circuit, Fr. circuitus, Lat.] 1. The act 


have a right to be preſent at diets, They are 4 

ten. a . C x 
(r.) Any thing that moves round about in a circle, in leſs of "Es 2 thing. — dry {pace — 11 

time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed one another in our minds, eircie. 3. Space ; extent 3 rann by trave * An 

15 not perceived to move; but ſeems to be a perfect intire eircle 1. A ring ; a diadem; that by which any thing 15 in. 

of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in motion. cireled. 5. The viſitations of the judges for olding 

Locke, affiſes. 6. The tract of country viſited by the judges. 

By a circle J underſtand not here perfect geometrical circle, 7. hong —— of reaſon. 

hut an orbicular figure, whoſe length is equal to its breadth ; (I.) There are four moons allo perpetually rolling round the 

and which as to ſenſe may ſeem circular. Newton's Ofticks. planet Jupiter, and carried along with hint in his periodical ci cut 


Then a deeper ſtill, round the ſun, | Watts on the Mind. 
In circle following cirele, gathers round (2.) — He led me up 
To cloſe the face of things. Thomſon” s Summer. A. woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain 
(3-) It is he that ſitteth upon the circle of the earth, Iſuiab. A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4-) A great magician, (3-) He attributeth unto it ſmallneſs, in reſpect of circuit. 


Hessler. 


Ob(cured in the cirche of the foreſt. Shakeſp. 


1 C 1 KR 


* 


The lake of Bolſena is reckaned one and miles in (.) If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 
circuit. | | * 5 Addiſon on Italy. Our knowledge, like our blood, muſt circulate. Den an. 
(4. And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, Nature is a perpetual motion ; and the work of the univerſe 
Until the circuit on my head circulates without any interval or repoſe. L'Eftrange. 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain'd flaw. Shakefp. (2.) As the mints of calumny are ually at work, a 


* (5.) The circuit, in former times, went but round about the great number of curious inventions iſſued out from time to time, 
pale; as the circuit of the ra about the pole. Davies. youu current among the party, and circulate through the whole 


(7. 7 the tower get, ngdom. Addiſon. 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies ; To CiRCULATE. wv. a. To put about. 
Thou ſhalt not thro' lettices of eyes, In the civil wars, the money ſpent on both fides was circuluted 
Nor hear thro labyrinths of ears, nor learn at home; no publick debts contracted. Swiſt, 
By circuit or collections to diſcern. Donne. Cixcula'TION. n. [from circulate.] 1. Motion in a 


C1acuiT of Aion. [In law.] Is a longer courſe of FP circle ; a courſe in which the motion tends to the point 

ceeding to recover the thing ſued for than is needful. from which it began. 2. A ſeries in which the ſame or- 
| Corel, der is always obſerved, and things always return to the 
7 CrrcvuiT. v. #. [from the noun.] To move circularly, fame ſtate. 3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 


Pining with equinoctial heat, unleſs (1.) What more obvious, one would think, than the circu- 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, * lation of the blood, unknown till the laſt age? Burnet's Theory. 
Quick circuiting. Phillis. As much bload puſſeth through the lungs as through all the 


CincutrE'eR. 3. . [from circuit.] One that travels a reſt of the body: the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
circuit. . and their texture extremely delicate. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
Like fellow circuiteer the ſun: you trayel the round of (2.) As for the fins of peace, thou haſt brought upon us the 

the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. Pope. miſeries of war; ſo for the fins of war, thou ſeeſt fit to deny 

Cixcu1'T10N. 2. . [circuitio, Lat.] 1. The act of going us the bleſſing of peace, and to keep us in a circulation of mi- 

round any thing. 2. Compaſs ; maze of argument. ſeries. . Charles. 

(2.) To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in ſhow, God, byſthe ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 

though not indeed repugnant one to another, requireth more C culation of human things. Swift on Modern Educaticu. 

ſh ſs of wit, more intricate circuitions of diſcourſe, and (3.) When the apoſtle faith of the Jews, that they cruciſied 
depth of judgment, than common ability doth yield. Hooker, the Lord of glory ; and when the fon of man, being on earth, 

CracuraR. adj. [circularis, Latin.] 1. Round, like a affirmeth _ the ſon of man was in heaven at the ſme inſtant, 
circle; circumſcribed by a circle. 2. Succeſſive in order; there is in| theſe two ſpeeches that mutual circulation before- 


. x * mentioned. Hooker. 
Ealing in elf Pty K Cremnraar. s. /. rem cireware.]  Achymical veſſe}, 


. . in which that which riſes from the veſſel on the fire, is 
2 r 19 agg I 1 collected and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls 


; down again. 
ons, who have the ſame intereſt in ſome common af- ,. ©: ; : 
"iy 2: in the convocation of aſſemblies. 6. Cincutan ncuvk Aren z. ag. [rom circulate. ] Circulatory Let- 


: f 3 nag ers ſame with C1incuLan Letters 
Linn. Sack Sucks | divided from the divifi- . ders are the | „ 
e bs. * 8 3 = = "he lin gg” — CirRcUuMAa'MBIENCY. x. /. [from circumambient.] The act 


tangents, and ſecants on the plain ſcale and ſector. 7. of encompaſſing. 


. ama Ice receiveth its fi according unto the ſurface it concreteth, 
pars prov Sailing, is that performed on the arch of a c the circumambieny which —— it. ; Brown, 
cle. ; p CIRCUMA'MBIENT. adj. | circum and ambio, Lat.] Sur- 

(1.) The frame thereof ſeem' d partly circular, rounding ; encompaſling ; — ] 


And part triangular. Fairy Queen. The c; bi Mineſs wa . 
He Gr& inclos d for lis a level ; circumanmbient coldneſs towards the s © the veſſel, 
The form was circular. - ö Dryden's Fables. like the ſecond region, cooling and condenſing of it. Wilk. 


News? „ „% To CiRcuMa'MBULATE. v. n. {from circum and ambulo, 
3 2 [ors Hayy _ of, bugs metes m_—_— Hal, Lat.] To walk round about. Dia. 
(2.) From whence th' innumerable race of things, To CIRCUMCTSE. v. 4. [circumcido, Lat.] To cut the 
By circular ſueceſſive order ſprings. 33 prepuce or foreſkin, according to the law given to the 
(3.) Had Virgil been a circular poet, and cloſely adhered to ſews. 
hiſtory, how could the Romans have had Dido ? Dennis. They came to circumciſe the child. Luke, 


(4.) One of Cartes's firſt principles of reaſoning, after he had One is alarmed at the induſtry of the whips, in aiming to 
doubted of every thing, ſeems to be too circular, to fafely firengthen their routed party by a reinforcement from the circum- 
build upon; for he is for proving the being of God from the ciſed. Sabi. Examiner. 
truth of our faculties, and the truth of our faculties from the C,, cunct'sioNn. n. from circumciſe.) The rite or act 
wg ef 2 (Go. Baker's Reflect. on Learning. of cutting off the foreſkin. 
CIS cr irv. n. from circular.] A circular form. They left a race behind 
The heavens have no diverſity or difference, but a ſimplicity Like to themſelves, diſtinguiſhable ſcarce 
of py 7 22 328 — A From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. 
; vv in e, k 

account will be common unto the 1 — 3 To CIRCUMDU'CT. v. 4 [circamduco, Lat.] To con- 


CRCULARLY. . , | : tzavene ; to nullify : a term of civil law. 
circle. 2. MM. 22 L N a * Acts of judicature may be cancelled and cirewmduded by the 
(1.) The internal form of it conſiſts of ſeveral regions, in- will and direction of the judge; as alſo by the conlert of the 
volving one another like orbs about the ſame centre, or of the Parties litigant, before the judge has pronounced and given ſen- 
{veral elements caſt circularly about each other. Burnet, ce. lige Parergn. 
(2.) Trade, which, like blood, ſhould circularly flow, Circumpu'ction. 2. / [from circumdu#.) 1. Nullifi- 
Stopp d in their channels, found its freedom loſt. Dryden. cation; cancellation. 2. A leading about. 
Every body moved cir cularly about any center, recedes, or (x.) The citation may be circumducted, though the defend- 
endeavours to recede, from that centre of its. mation. Ray. ant ſhould not appear; and the defendant muſt be cited, as a cir- 
» CURCULATE, v. #, [from circulus.] 1. To. move in a cumdudion requires. Aplife's Parer. 
circle ; to run round; to return to the place whence it (2.) By long circumductiun perhaps any truth may be derived 
departed in a conſtant courſe. 2. To be diſperſed. from any other truth. Hooter, 


C IR 


CIRCU'MFERENCE. / [circumferentia, Lat.] 1. The 
periphery ; the line including and ſurrounding any thing. 
2. 'The ſpace incloſed in a circle. 3. The external part 
of an orbicular body. 4. Anorb ; a circle ; any thing 
circular or orbicular. 

(1.)—— Extend thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world ! Milton. 
Becauſe the hero is the center of the main action, all the 
lines from the crrcumference tend to him alone. Dryden. 
Fire moved nimbly in the circumference of a circle, makes the 
whole circumference appear like a circle of fire. Newton. 
(2.) So was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 


That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, confirm'd. Milton. 


He firſt inclos'd for liſts a level ground, 

The whole circumference a mile around. Dryd. Fab. 

(3-) The bubble, being looked on by the light of the clouds 
reflected from it, ſeemed red at its apparent circumference. If 
the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its circumfe- 
rence would be blue. ax 4 p Newton's Oft. 

.) His '"rous ſhield, and round, 
Bae him my the broad Ince 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Milton. 
To Cixcu'MFERENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To include 
in a circular ſpace. Not proper. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in itſelf, or 
circumferenced by its ſurtace ; but diffuſed at indeterminate 
diſtances. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

C1kcumMFERE'NTOR. 2 / [from circumfero, Lat. to carry 
about] An inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, for meaſuring 
angles, conſiſting of a braſs circle, an index with fights, 
and a compaſs, and mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and 
ſocket. Chamb. 

Ci'rcumFLex. xn , [circumflexus, Lat.] An accent uſed 
to regulate the pronunciation of ſyllables, including or 
participating the acute and grave. 

The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and there- 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other. Holder. 

Cincu'mFLUENCE. „ | from circumfluent.]) An inclo- 
ſure of waters. 

CIRCU'MFLUENT. adj. [circumfluens, Lat.) Flowing 


rcund any thing. 


————— | rule the Paphian race, 

Whoſg bounds the circumfluent waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and induſtrious ile. Pope"s Odyſſey. 
Crrcu'uriLuous. adj. [circumfluus, Lat.] Environing 
wich waters. 

He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm in wide 

Cryſtalline ocean. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Laertes' ſon girt with circumflucus tides. Pope's Odyſſ. 


CixCUMFORA'NEOUS. adj. | circumforancus, Lat.] Wan- 
dering from houſe to houſe. As a circumforaneous fiddler ; 
one that plays at doors. | 

Co CIRCUMFU'SE. v. 4. [circumfuſus, Lat.] To pour 
round ; to ſpread every way. 

Men ſee better, when t heir eyes are againſt the ſun, or can- 
dle, if they put their hand before their eye. The ing ſun, 
or candle, weakens the eye; whereas the light circumfuſed, is 
enough for the perception. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

His army, circumfus'd on either wing. Milton. 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumfus'd, 


Their pleaſant dwelling houſe. Milton. 
This nymph the god Cephiſus had abus d, 
With all Lie windion waters circumſus d. Addiſ. Ovid. 


Cre cunro'fs iE. adj. [circum and fiſilis, Lat.] That which 
may be poured or ſpread round any thing. 
Artiſt divine, whole {kilful hands infold 


The victim's horn with c:rcumfuſile gold. Pope's Odyſſ. 
Ciacuurv's ion. n, , [from circumfuſe.] The act of 
ſpreading round; the ſtate of being poured round. 


To CIRCU'MGYRATE. v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat] 
To roll round. 


8381 * 


F 11 the 


lands of the body be congeries 
veſſels, al 


of . 

ed, circumgyrated, and complicated —_— * 

| Ray on Creation. 

CIA cu ION. . /. [from circumgyrate.) The ac 
of running round. 


The ſun turns round his own axis in twenty-five . 
his firſt being put into ſuch a cir ation. * 

CiRCUmJa'CENT. adj. |circumjacens, Lat.] Lying round 
any thing ; bordering on every fide. 

Cixcumi'TiIOon, 2. / [from circumeo, 
The act of going round. | a 

CixcumMLiGa'TION. x. / [circumligo, Lat.] 1. The act 
of binding round. 2. The bond with which any thing is 
encompaſſed. 

C1xcumLocu'Tion. 2. /. [cricumlocutio, Latin] 1, 
circuit or compaſs of words; periphrafis. 
indirect expreſſions. 

(1.) Virgil, ſtudying brevity, could bring theſe words into a 
narrow compals, Kr, a tranſlator cannot render without cir- 
noch prefer the plain Billingf nne 

muc r ain Billin te way © ng names, be- 
cauſe it would fave 1 4 Dis, loft by 4 — 


Sæwift. 

(2.) Theſe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a — 
my and circumlocution. LU Eftranze. 

Cixcummu'reD. adj. [circum and murus, Lat.] Walled 
round; encompaſſed with a wall. 

He hath a garden circummur'd with bricks. Sbaleſp. 

CI cUuUuNAVIOABZLT. adj. [from circumnavigate.] That 
which may be ſailed round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitableneſs of the torrid zone, 
and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circumnaviga- 
ble. Ray on the Creation, 

To CiIRCUMNA'vIGATE. v. 4. [circumand navigo, Lat.) 
To fail round. | 

Cixcumnavica'tion, #./. [from circumnavigate.] The 
act of ſailing round. | 

What he ſays concerning the circumnavigation of Africa, 
from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the red Sea, is very remarkable. 

a Arb. on Chins. 

Cixcumna'vicaror. . One that fails round. 
CixcumPLica'tion. 2. / [circumplico, Lat.] 1. The 
act of enwrapping on every fide. 2. The ſtate of being 


enwrapped. 
CixcumPO'LaR. ag [from circum and polar.) Stars near 
the North pole, which move round it, and never ſet in 
the Northern latitudes, are faid to be circumpolar ftars. 
CixcumPos1'TiION. #. from circum and poſition.) The 
act of placing any thing circularly. | 
Now is your ſeaſon for circumpoſition, by 


A 
2. The uſe of 


tiles or baſkets of 

Evelyn , Kalend. 

Cixcumra'sion. =. / [circumraſio, Lat.] The act of 
ſhaving or paring round. Di. 

CixcumroTa'TION. 2. , [circum and roto, Lat.] 1. 
The act of whirling round with a motion like that of a 
wheel. Circumvolution ; circumgyration. 2. The ſtate 
of being whirled round. 

Toa CIRCUMSCRIBE, v. a. [circum and cribs, Latin. ] 1. 
To incloſe in certain lines or boundaries. 2. To bound ; 
to limit ; to confine. 

(2.)———— The good Andronicus, 
With honour and with fortune is return d: 
From whence he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke th enemies of Rome. 
Unto the vatce mad yielding of ther body, 
nto the voice 
Whereof he's head. 3 * 
powers of heav'n 


— He form'd the 
Such as he pleaſed, and circumſerib'd their being 
The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time ; 

The words not forc'd, but fliding into chime. 

| The external circumſtances which do ac 
are thoſe which do circumſcribe and limit them. 

4 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp- 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


men's acts, 


Stillingft. 


C I R 


— — You are above 
The little forms which circumſcribe your tex. Southern. 
CtxcUMSCRI'PTION. mn. /. 3 — Latin.] 1. 
Determination of particular form or magnitude. 2. Li- 
mitation; boundary ; contraction; confinement. 
(1.) In the circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits and 
ſceds, nature affects a regular figure. Ray on the Creation. 
(:.) I would not my, unhouſed free condition, 
Put into circumſcription and confine. _ 
CrixcuMSCRI'PTIVE. adj. [from circumſcribe.] Incloſing 
the ſuperficies ; marking the form or limits on the out- 


fide. | 
Stones regular, are diſtinguiſhed by their external forms: 


ſuch as is circumſcry tive, or dependi 1 * the whole ſtone, 
t 


as in the eagle · ſtone, is properly called the figure. Grew. 
CIRCUMSPE'/CT. adj. circumſpectum, Lat.] Cautious ; 
attentive to every _ ; watchful on all ſides. 
| None are for me, 


That look into me with conſid rate eyes. | 
High-reaching Buckingham grows circumſi ect. Shakeſp. 
Men of their own nature circumſpect and flow, but at the 


time diſcountenanced and diſcontent. Hayward. 
The judicious doctor had been very watchful and circumſpect, 
to keep himſelf from being impoſed upon. Boyle. 


CixcumsPE'CTION. 2. J. [from circumſpect.] Watchtul- 
neſs on every fide ; caution ; general attention. 
Obſerve the fudden growth of wickedneſs, from want of care 
and cir cumſpection in the firſt impreſſions. Clarendon. 
So ſaying, his proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, 
But wich 55 cir cumſſection. Milton's Par. Loft. 
CiRCUMSPE'CTIVE. adf circumſpicio, circumſpectum, Lat.] 
LO round every way ; attentive ; vigilant ; cautious. 
No leſs alike the politick and wiſe. | 
All fly flow things, with circumſtefive eyes. <5 
CixcumsPE'CTIVELY. adv. from circumſpecti ve. Cauti- 
ouſly ; vigilanily ; attentively ; with watchfulneſs every 
way ; watchfully. 
CiRCUMSPECTLY. edv. (from circum/pert.] With watch- 
fulneſs every way; cautiouſly ; watchfully ; vigilantly. 
Their authority wei more with me than the concurrent 
ſuffrages of a thouſand eyes, who never exarrined the thing fo 
carefully and circumſ eftly. Ray on the Creation. 
Ci: cumSPECTNESS. . / [from circam/pe#.| Caution; 
vigilance ; watchfulneſs on every fide. | 
Travel forces circumſ” ectneſ on thoſe abroad, who at home 
are nurſed in ſecurity, Wotton. 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 1. . [circumflantia, Lat.] 1. Some- 
thing appendan or relative to a fact: the ſame to a mo- 
ral action as accident to a natural ſubſtance. 2. The ad- 
juncts of a fact, which make it more or leſs criminal; or 
make an accuſation more or leſs probable. 3. Accident; 
ſomething adventitious, which may be taken away with- 
out the annihilation of the principal thing conſidered. 4. 
Incident ; event : generally of a minute or ſubordinate 
kind. 5. Condition; ftate ; of affairs. It is frequently 
uſed with reſpet to wealth or poverty; as good or ili 
circumſtances. | 
(1.) When men are ingenious in picking out circumfiances 
of contempt, they do kindle their 4. 2 EF. 
Our conteſſing or concealing perſecuted truths, vary and change 


their very nature, according to different circumſtances of time, 
South. 


place and . ER 
(2.) Of theſe ſuppaſed crimes give me leave, 
By circumſlance, but to acquit myſelf. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Senſe outfide knows, the foul thro' all things ſees ; 
Senſe, circumflance ; ſhe doth the ſubſtance view. Davies. 
) He defended Carliſle with very. remarkable circumftances 
of courage, induſtry, and patience. Clarendon. 
Fhe ſculptor had in his thoughts the conquerors weeping for 
new worlds, or the. like circumftance in hiſtory, Addiſon. 
= poet has r thoſe 1 which moſt m—_ 
imagination, and which really in the ragin a 
ud, ey eo 
(C) None but a virtuous man can hope well in all circum- 
f anc 0 f Bacon. 


Addiſon, Specbator. 


C I R 


We ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inhab: - 
tants in any of the „they muſt therefore have human na- 
ture, or be involved in the circumflances of our world. Bent / y. 

When men are eafy in their circumſlancet, they are naturally 
enemies to innovations. Addiſon's Freeholder, 


To CincumsTANCE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To place 


in particular fituation, or relation to the things. 

To worthieſt things, E 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee, 

Rareneſs or uſe, not nature, value brings, 

And ſuch as they are circumſtanc d, they be. Daus. 


Ci'ncUMSTANT. adj. [circumſtans, Lat.] Surrounding ; 


environing. 
Its beams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circumſtant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 


CixCcuMSTA'NTIAL. adj. [circumftantialis, low Lat.] 1. 


Accidental ; not eſſential. 2. Incidental ; happening by 
chance ; caſual. 3. Full of ſmall events ; particular ; de- 
tailcd. | 
1. I This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it cir cumflantial branches, which 
Diſtinction would be rich in. Shaleſp. 
This juriſdiction in the eſſentials of it, is as old as chriſtiani- 
ty; and thoſe circumſtantial additions of ſecular encouragement, 
chriſtian princes thought neceſſary. South. 
Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circumflantials, before one that differs trem it in the ef- 


ſentials ? Addijoi.'s Free,. 
(2.) Virtue's but anguiſh, when tis ſeveral, 
By occaſion wak'd, and circumſtantial. Donne. 


(3.) He had been provoked by men's tedious and circumſlan- 
tial recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied queſtion3 abut 
his own. Prur's Dedication. 


CircumsTANTIA'LITY. =. /. [from circumſtantial. | The 


appendage of circumſtances ; the ſtate of any. thing as 
modified by circumſtances. 


CiRcumMSTANTIALLY. adv. from circumſtantial.] 1. 


Accordingly to circumſtance ; not eſſentially; accidentally. 
2. Minutely ; exactly; in every circumſtance or particu- 
lar. 

(r.) Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only circum 


flantially different. Glanwille's Scep/is. 
(2.) Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circumſtantial- 
| Broome. 


To CizcunsTa'NTIATE. v. a. [from circumſtarce.] 1. 


To place in particular circumſtances ; to inveſt with 
particular accidents or adjuncts. 2. To place in a par- 
ticular condition, as with regard to power or wealth, 
(1. ) If the act were otherwiſe circumftantiated, it might will 
that freely, which now it wills freely. Bramball. 
(2.) A number infinitely ſuperiour, and the belt circumftan- 
tiated imaginable, are for the ſucceſſion of Hanover. Swift. 


To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. 2. circamvallo, Lat.] To 


incloſe round with trenches or fortifications. 


CincumvalLa'TiONn. #. /. [from circumwallate.) 1. 


The art or act of caſting up fortifications round a place, 
2: The fortification or trench thrown up round a place 
beſieged. : 

a5 When the czar firſt acquainted himſelf with mathemati- 
cal learning, he practiſed all the rules of circumwallation and 
contravallation at the fiege of a town in Livonia. Matis. 

(2.) This gave reſpite to finiſh thoſe ſtupendious circumval- 
lations and barricadoes, reared up by fea and land. Hobel. 


Ciacuuvs'c Tron. /. (cireumvectis, Latin. ] 1. lhe 


act ot carrying round. 2. The ſtate of being carried 
round. 


To CIRCUMVE/NT. v. a. [circumvenio, Lat.] To de- 


ceive ; to cheat; to impoſe upon; to delude. 
He fearing to be betrayed, or circumwented by his cruel bro- 
ther, fled to Barbaroſſa. Knolles's Hil. of the Turks. 
As his malice is vigilant, he reſteth not to circumvent the ſons . 
of the firſt deceived. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Milton's Par. L. 


— Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. 
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_ *Cr'sTERN. 2. /. [cifterna, Latin.] 1. A receptacle of wa- 


1 e 1 r 


Obſtinately bent As he came to the crown means 
To die undaunted, Ar to circumvent. Dryden. kept it; by force of ſtra ſol m citadels, bs wa he 
'Cixcumve'xTiION. #. , [from circumvent.) . Fraud; ranny and murderers of liberty. Sine, 
im poſture; cheat; deluſion. 2. Prevention; pre · occu- a I'll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden 
pation, This ſenſe is now out of uſe. Cre. #. J [from cite.) 1. Reproof ; impeachment 


(1. ) The inequality of the match between him and the ſub- 2. Summons ; citation; call into a court. 3. Quotation - 
tleit of us, would quickly appear by a fatal circum vention: citation. : 


there muſt be a wiſdom above to over - reach this helliſh (1. ) He made a bluſhing cital of himſelf, | 
n . f : South. And chid his truant youth. Shakeſ- 
If heis in thecity, he muſt avoid haranguing againfl circum- CrTa'rion, n. /. [citatio, Latin.] 1. The calling a per. 
arab fo cate _ Cother of Popularity. fon before the judge, for the ſake of trying the * 
(2.) Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, action commenced againſt him hl. Parer. 2 Quotation 


That could be brought to bodily _ ere Rome the adduction of any paſſage from another authour ; or ot 


Had circumwvention. Shahkeſp. 
To Circunve'sr. v. a. [circumveſtio, Lat.] To — another man's words. 3. The paſſage or words quoted ; 
round with a garment. 2 quotation. 4. Enumeration; mention. wh 
Who on this baſe the earth did'ft firmly found, 3) The letter-writer cannot read theſe citations without 
, f : bluſhing, after the charge he hath advanced, Atterbur; 
And mad'f the deep to circumwveſt it round. Wotton. Views he ature to a A . ury. 
Crixcumvola'tTion. 2. / [from circum elo, Lat. ] a Ps —— Pays pad” — * _ not — ag 


act of flying round. .) Theſe cauſes effect a conſumption, endemi 
To Ci 1 v. 4. [circumvolvo, Lat.] To roll MY there remains a citation of boch as may — Bag Io" 
round ; to put into a circular motion. any country. Harvey on Conſump. 
Could ſolid orbs be accommodated to phznomena, yet to aſ- Cj'/rarory. adj. [from To cite.) Having the power or 
cribe each ſphere an intelligence to circumwolve it, were un- form of citation, 


philoſophical, Glany. Sce;fis. If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come with 
'CixcumvoLyu'TiION. 2. /, [circumwvolutus, Lat.] 1. The , he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhibited in 
act of rolling round. 2. The tate of being rolled round. the letters citatory. | Ayliffe's Parergon, 


3. The thing rolled round another. To CITE. v. a. [cito, Latin.) 1. To ſummon to anſwer 
(2.) The twiſting of the guts is really either a circumwvolution. in a court. 2. To enjoin ; to call upon another authori- 
or inſertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthn. tatively ; to direct; to ſummon. 3. To quote. 


(3.) Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe circumwolu- (1. He held a late court, to which 
tions ; the nearer they are, the higher may be the inſtrument. She - was cited by them ; but appear'd not. Shakeſp. 
Wilkens. —— Forthwith the cited dead ; 
Fon ing, 1. J. [circus, Latin.) An open ſpace or area Of all paſt ages, to the general doom 
Ci'rQur. F for ſports, with ſeats round for the ſpectators. Shall haſten. 8 M Is. 
A pleaſant valley, like one of thoſe circuſes, which, in great This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
cities ſomewhere, doth give a pleaſant ſpectacle of running hor- was taken away. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ſes. Sidney. (2.)————1 ſpeak to you Sir Thurio ; 
The one was about the cirque of Flora, the other upon * For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakeſp. 
Tarpeian mountain. Stilling fleet. This ſad experience cites me to reveal, 
See the cirque falls! th' unpillar'd temple nods ; | And what I diate is from what I feel. Pricr, 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyber choak'd with gods, Pofe. (3.) Demonſtrations in ſcripture may not otherwiſe be ſhewe( 
'CIST. z. * cia, Latin] A caſe ; a tegument : com- —_— a_ 9 — of 1 _ _— 
ed in medicinal language for the coat or inclo- at patla atO, cl . acon, 
n EW bd av tn henifement he wone thats veaes, which I cite frm hi 
wy 8 . ; etter. | en. 
Ci'sTED. adj. [from cif.) Incloſed in a ciſt, or bag. C1'TER. =. /. [from cite.] 1. One whocites into a court. 


ter for domeſtick uſes. 2. A reſervoir; an incloſed 2+, One who quotes; a quoter. 
fountain. 3. Any receptacle or repoſitory of water. A defire the citer henceforward to —_ 
(J.) "Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that a : : J* 
which falls into his own ciflern, that muſt relieve him. South. CirTE ss, =. from cit.] A city woman, A word pecu- 
(2.) Had no part as kindly ſtaĩd behind, liar to TT a 
Cits and citeſſes r aiſe a joyful ſtrain 


In the wide c:fterns of the lakes confin'd : 


Did not the ſprings and m_ — wad. 1 "Tis a good omen to begin a reign. ; Dryden. 
Our globe would grow a wilderne . im. Ci ruERN. . /. [cithara, Latin.] A kind of harp; a 
(3-) So half my Egypt were ſubmerg'd, and made muſical S ; P 
A _—_— 4 e - Shateſp. At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that * 

bottom; g . | t bals, 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daughters, u Ten 


The cifieen of — E * Shakers, CT ren. 75 las Lat. citoyen, French.} 1. A = 

CI'STUS. =. , [Lat.} The name of a plant. The ſame Man of 8 I — 3 
CO OI 8 babitant; a dweller in any plsce. 

Cir. n. /. [contrafted from citixen. An inhabitant of a (r.) All inhabitants within thele walls are wot properly ctr 


city, in an ill ſenſe. A pert low townſman ; a pragma- but only fuchas are called freemen. þ's Hiſt, 
tical trader. : (2.) — „ n 
We bring you now to ſhow what different things, You find him like a ſoldier. Shakeſ). 
The citsor clowns are from the courts of kings. Jobnſon. , (4-) Far from noiſy Rome, ſecure; he lives 3 
Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle into Aa one more citizen to Sibyt Fives F. , 
cits or ſquires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tatler. Ci't1zex. adj. [This is only in Shatefeare.] Having the 
Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth; | qualities of a citizen; as cowardice, u 
But Bug and D—1, their honours, and ſo forth. Pope. 80 fiek I am not, yet I am not well; 


C1'TADEL. n ,. ſcitadelle, French.) A fortreſs ; a caſtle, But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
or place of arms in a city. | To ſeem to die ere ſick. | Iba lep. 


CIV 


Cent. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured ; of a 
dark yellow. OE Tn Vie Og i "EY" 
The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with ci- 
/rine and black, both in long ſtreaks and ſpots. Grew. 
By citrine urine of a thicker conſiſtence, the faltneſs of 
phlegm is known. ; ; Floyer on the Humour s. 
Crx E. 2. J. [from citrinus, Latin.] A ſpecies of cry- 
{al of an extremely pure, clear, and fine texture, gene- 
rally free from flaws and blemiſhes. Ir is ever found in 
2 long and flender column, irregularly hexangular, and 
terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to 
fur or five inches in length. This ſtone is very plentiful 
in the Weſt Indies. Our jewellers have learned to call it 
-i/rine ; and cut ſtones for rings out of it, which are miſ- 
taken for topazes. Hill on Foffils. 
C:rnow-TREEF. . . [from citrus, Latin.] Ir hath broad 
aif leaves, like thoſe of the laurel] The flowers conſiſt 
of many leaves, expanded like a roſe. The piſtil becomes 
an oblong, thick, fleſhy fruit, very full of juice. 
Genoa is the great nurſery for theſe trees. One ſort, with 
a pointed fruit, is in ſo great eſteem, that the ſingle fruits 


are fold at Florence for two ſhillings each. Miller. 
— May the ſun | 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant foil. Addiſon. 


CirrON-WATER. 2. / Aqua vitz, diſtilled with the 
rind of citrons. 


Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. Pobe. 


Cirzur. z. J. The ſame with pumpion, ſo named from 
its yellow colour. 

CITY. 3. / [cets, French, civitas, Lat.] 1. A _ col- 
letion of houſes and inhabitants. 2. [In the Engliſh 
law.] A town corporate, that hath a biſhop and a ca- 
thedral church. Cowel. 3. The inhabitanfs of a certain 
city, as diſtinguiſhed from other ſubjects. 

(1.) Men ſeek ſaſety from number — united, and from 
walls and fortifications ; the uſe whereof s to make the few a 
match for the many, this is the original of cities. Temple. 

City, in a ſtrict ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed within the 
walls: in al ſenſe, it r- to all the ſuburbs. Watts. 

What is the city but the people 
— —— city. Shaksſp. 
I do ſuſpect, I have done ſome offence, 

That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye. Sbaleſp. 

Ci'ry. adj. 1. Relating to the city. 2, Reſembling the 
manners of the citizens. | 

(1.) His enforcement of the city wives. 

He, I accuſe, 

The city ports by this hath enter'd. Shakeſ>. 

(2.) Make not city feaſt of it, to let the meat cool ere we 
can agree upon the firſt cut. | Shakeſp. 

Ci'ver. 2. . [civette, Fr. zibetta, Arabic, fignifying./cent.] 
A perfume from the civet cat. The civer, or civet cat, is 
alittle animal, not unlike our cat. It is a native of the 
Indies, Peru, Braſil, Guinea. The perfume is formed 
like a kind of greaſe, in a bag under its tail, between 
the anus and pudendum, It is gathered from time to 
time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 

Tresoux. 

Civet is of a baſer birth than tar; the very uncleanly flux of 


Shakeſp. 


a cat, Shakeſp. 


Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excellent odours ; 
u civet and muſk, and, as ſome think, ambergreaſe. 
| Bacon . Natural Hiſt. 
Ci'vicx. adj. [civieus, Lat.] Relating to civil honours or 
practices; not military. 
With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone : 


Behind, Rome's genius waits with ciwick crowns, | 
covert 2 green filler" off bs country cane. Pope. 


[civilis, Lat.] 1. Relating to the commu- 

nity ; political ; relating to the city or government. 2. 

lating to any man as a member of a community. 3. 

Not * — z not wild ; not without rule or govern- 
OL, 


Civi'Lian. 3. . [civilis, Lat.] 


CiviLiTy. = /. from ci vil.] 


e 11 
ment. 4. Not foreign ; inteſtine, 5. Nat eccleſiaſtical; 
as, the eccleſtiftical courts are controlled by the civil. C. 
Not natural; as, a perſon baniſhed or outlawed is ſaid to 
ſuffer c:vil, though not natural death, 7. Not military; 
as, the civil magiltrare's authori y is obſtructed by war. 
8 Not criminal; as, this is a ci vi proceſe, not a crim'- 
nal proſecution. 9. Civiliſed ; not barbar2us. 10. 
Complaiſant ; civilized ; gentle ; well bred ; elegant of 
manners; not rude; not brutal; not coarſe, 11. Grave; 
ſober ; not gay or ſhowy, 12. Relating to the ancient 
conſular or imperial government; as, civil law. 
(.) God gave them laws of cv regimen, and would not 
it their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 
is own. Hookey. 
Part ſuch as appertain 
To civil juſtice ; part, religious rites 
Of ſacrifice, M-1ton's Par. Lot. 
But there is another unity, which would be moit advantage- 
ous to our country; and that is your endeavour after a civil, a 
political union in the whole nation. Hratt. 
(2-9 Break not your promiſe, unleſs it be unlawful or im- 
poſſible: either out of your natural, or out of your civil power. 
Taylor. 
(3.) For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, . 
And civil life was by the muſes taught. Raſc cm. 
(4. ) From a civil war, God of his mercy defend us, as that 
which is moſt deſperate of all others. Bucon to Villiers. 
(9.) England was very rude and barbarous ; for it is but e- 
ven the other day ſince England grew civi/. S enſer on Ireland. 
(10.) I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. Shakeſp. 
He was civil and well natured, never refuſing to teach ano- 
2 Dryden Du Freſ:oy. 
And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung ? Prior. 
(11. ) Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale career, 
Till civil ſuited morn appear. Milton's Poems. 
(12,) No woman had it, but a cv doctor. Shale. 


One that proſeſſes the 
knowledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

The profeſſors of that law, called civilians, becauſe the civil 
law is their guide, ſhould not be diſ-ountenanced nor difccurag 
ed. Baen's Advice to Villiers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all an- 
cient ciz1lians, and writers upon government. Set. 


CiviLisa'Tion. 2 / from civil.] A law, act of juſtice, 


or judgment, which renders a criminal proceſs civil; 
which 1s performed by turning an information into an in- 
. queſt, or the contrary. Harris. 


1. Freedom from barbari- 
ty; the ſtate of being civiliſed 2. Politeneſs; com- 
plaiſance ; elegance of behaviour. z. Rule of deccn- 
cy ; practice of politeneſs. | 


(.) The Engliſh were at firſt as ſtout and warlike a people 
as ever the Iriſh and yet are now brought unto that civility, 
that no nation excelleth them in all goodly converſation, and all 
the ſtudies of knowledge and OY Spenſer. 

Divers great monarchies have riſen from barbariſm to ciwility, 
and fallen again to ruin. Dawies on Ireland. 

Whereſoe'er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and ciwility were ſpread. Demnh. Poems. 
(2.) Art thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ; 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in c:iwi/ity thou ſeem ſt ſo empty? . Shaheſp. 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 


Clarendon. 


upon the le. Wo 
; EI mould be kept from a publication, did not what your ciwi- 


lity calls a requeſt, your greatneſs, command. | South. 

We, in point of civility, yield to others in our own hou- 

. Suit. 

(3.) Love taught him ſhame ; and ſhame, with love at ftrife, 

Soon taught the ſweet civilities of life. Dryden. 
eee 


C L A 


To CIVIL IZE. v. a. [from civil.] To reclaim from ſa- 
vageneſs aud brutalicy ; to inſtruct in the arts of regular 
lite, 

We ſind the graces and the muſes forth, 


To civilize and to inſtruct the North. Waller. 
Muſzus firſt, then Orpheus ciwvilize | 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 


Amongſt thoſe who are counted the civilized part of mankind, 


this original law of nature ſtill takes place. Locke. 
Oſiris, or Bacchus, is d to have civilized the Indians, 
and reigned amongſt them fifty-two years. Arbuthnot. 


Ci'vitlizer. 2. / 2 civilize.} He that reclaims others 
from a wild and ſuvage life; he that teaches the rules and 
cuſtoms of civility, 

The ci lizers the diſturbers, fay z— _ 
The robbers, the corrupters of mankind | Phil. Briton. 

CiviLLy, adp. [from civil.) 1. In a manner relating to 
government, or to the rights or character of a member of 
a community; not naturally. 2. Not criminally. 3. 
Politely ; complaiſantly; gently ; without rudeneſs ; 
without brutality. 4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

(1.) Men that are civil lead their lives after one common 
law ; for that a muititude ſhould, without harmony, concur 
in the doing of one thing; for this is civilly to live; or ſhould 
manage community of life, it is not ue . Hooker. 

(2.) That accuſation, which is publick, is either civilly com- 
menced for the private ſatisfaction of the party injured ; or elſe 
criminally, that is, for ſome publick punithment. Aylife. 

(3.) I will deal civily with his poems: nothing ill is to be 
ſpoken of the dead. Dryden's Pref. to his Fab. 

I would have had Almeria and Oſmyn parted ge 4 as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Collier of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that loft their way, 


And aſł d them civil iy to ſtay. - 
(4- The chambers were handſome and cheerful, and fur- 
niſhed c:w1illy. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
C1zsg. 2. /. [perhaps from #inci/a, Lat. ſhaped or cut to a 
certain magnitude] The quantity of any thing, with 
regard to its external form: often written Ae. 

f no motion can alter bodies, that is, redace them to ſome 
other cize or figure, then there is none of itſelf to give them 
the ciæe and figure which they have. Grew's Coſmol. 

CLacx. . ſ. [katſchen, Germ. to rattle ; to make a noiſe.] 
1. Any _ that makes a lating and importunate noiſe ; 
generally uſed, in contempt, for the tongue. 2. The 
CLACK of a Mill, A bell that rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

(1.) But ſtill his tongue ran on, 
And with its everlaſting clach, 


Prior. 


Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras. 
Fancy flows in, and muſe flies high y 

He knows not when my clack will he. Prior. 
(2.) Says John, jutt at the hopper will I Rand, 

And mark the clack how juſtly it will ſound. Betterton. 


To CLack. v. #. [from the noun.} 1. To make a chink- 
ing noiſe. 2. To let the tongue run. 

ToCLack. v. a. As to clack wool, is to cut off the ſheep's 
mark, which makes i to weigh leſs, and ſo yield the leſs 
cuſtom to the king. | a Camel. 

CAD. part. pret. [This participle, which is now referred 
to clothe, ſeems originally to have belonged to cloden, or 
ſome ſuch word, like 4#/zeden, Dutch.] Clothed ; in- 
veſted ; garbed. 

So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a ſprat new ſtomach brings. 
He had clad himſelf 2928 — 
— — on | 
 Theflow'ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. 
- Their prayers clad 
With incenſe where the golden a'tar fum d 
By their grcat interceſſor. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 

In fleſh and blood. 

To her the weeping heav'ns become ſerene ; 

For ker the ground is clad in cheerful green. 


Sidney. 
Kings. 
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The courtiers were all moſt magnificently clad. Swi 
To CLAIM . 9. — 8 rench.] To demand of . 
to require autnoritativcly ; not to or ac 
vour, bu to exact as due. 85 ans 
If only one man hath a divine right to obedi 
can claim that obedience but he —— ſhew — E 
We mult know how the firit ruler, from whom any one claims. 


came by his authority, before we can know who i 
— him in it. * * da 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, : 
If not the greateſt, the moſt laſting name. Cong rewe 


CLaim. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. A demand of any 
thing, as due, 2. A title to any privilege or poſſeſſion in 


the hands of another. 3. In law. 4. The phraſes 
commonly to make claim, or to J 8 28 
(1. ) You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur Fa Shaheſp. 


orſworn thyſelf ! The traitor's odious name 
I firſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. Dryden 
Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chuſe the leaſt, by 
ſubmitting to a maſter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived ſeveral 
claims upon him ? Savift, 
Either there muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all 
or elſe every father of a family had been as good a prince, and 
had as a claim to royalty as theſe. Locke. 
(3-)A demand of any thing that is in the poſſeſſion of another, 
| 3 of his own : as claim by charter, claim h 
t. Comnvel, 
(4-) The king of Pruſſia lays in his claim for Neuf -Chatel, 
as he did for the principality of Orange. Addiſon on Italy, 
If God, by poſitive t, gave dominion to any man, pri- 
mogeniture can lay no claim to it, unlefs God ſo ordained. Locke. 
CLa'tMABLE. adj. [from claim.) That which may be 
demanded as due. 
CLAa'1MANT. =. /. [from claim.) He that demands any 
thing as unjuſtly detained by another, 
A Cla'imer. . /. [from claim.] He that makes a de- 
mand ; he that requires any thing, as unjuſtly with-held 
from him. 
CLAIR-OBSCURE. 2. „ See CLarke-OBSCURE: 
To CLa'MBER. v. 2. [probably corrupted from climb ; a5 
climber, clamber.) To climb with difficulty; as with 
both hands and feet. 


be kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram *bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb' ring the walls to eye him. Shakeſp. 
When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then. Shakeſp. 


The men there do not without ſome difficulty clamber up the 
acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray. 
were forced to clamber over ſo many rocks, and to 

tread upon the brink of ſo many precipices, that they were very 

often in danger of their lives. Addiſon's Freeh. 
To CLAMM. v. a. [in ſome provinces, to cleam, from clæ- 
mian, Sax. to glew together.] To clog with any gluti- 

nous matter, 
A ſwarm of waſps 


into a honey- and there they cloy- 
ed and clammed gas ga-anay In 


— 2 till there was no getting out again 
| L' Eftrange. 
| The ſprigs were all dawbed with lime, and the * agran 
med and taken. | . L' Eftrange. 
CLa'MMINEssS. 2. / [from clammy.] Viſcoſity ; viicidity ; 
tenacity ; ropineſs. | 
A. greaſy pipkin will ſpoil the clammineſi of the glew. Mox. 
CLa'umy. adj. [from clamm ] Viſcous ; glutinous, tena- 
cious ; adheſive ; ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, have an ite, at once, to 
follow another body, and to hold to themſelves. Bacon. 
Neither the brain nor ſpirits can conſerve motion-: the former 

is of ſuch a c con it can no more retain it than 

a quagmire. | Glanw. Sce;fis. 
haſt he wak'd, and ftarting from his bed, 
Cold feats, in clammy drops, his limbs o'crſpread. Dryden. 


—— — Joyful thou'lt ſee 
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clammy ſurfuce all o'er ſtrown with tribes 
3 inſects. ; Phillips. 
There is an unctuous c/ammy vapour that ariſes from the 
um of grapes, when they he manned together in the vat, which 
its out a light, when dipped into it. Addiſon on Italy. 


The continuance of the fever, clammy ſweats, paleneſs, and CLAN DEISTIN EH I. a [from cland:/ftine.) 
privately ; in private; in ſecret. 


at laſt a total ceſſation of pain, are ſigns of a, gangrene 
approaching death. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
cr us. a [from clamour.] Vociferous ; noily ; 


turbulent; loud. ; N 
[t is no ſufficient argument to ſay, that, in urging theſe ce- 
remonies, none are ſo cl.:morous as Papiſts, and they whom Pa- 
piſts ſuborn. . Hooker. 
— He kiſs' d her lips 
With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 


All the church echo'd. Shakeſh. 
— At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 

Were (trangely clam rous in the frighted fields. Shakeſp. 


—— With the cl: rous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. 
Then various elements againit thee join'd, 
In one more various animal — 
And fram'd the clam vous race of buſy human kind. Pope. 
A pamphlet that will ſettle the wavering, inſtruct the igno- 
rant, and inflame the cla morbus. Savift. 
CLAMOUR. 3. / [clamor, Latin,) 1. Outery ; noiſe; 
exclamation ; vociferation. 2. It is uſed ſometimes, 
but leſs fitly, of inanimate things. 
(1. — Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
T'll tell thee, thou do'ſt evil. Shakeſþ. 
The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours for juſtice. 
g King Charles. 
The maid 


Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd ; 
And weeping follow me, as thou do'ft now, 
With idle clamours of a broken vow. 
(2.) Here the loud Arno's boiſt'rous clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace. Addiſon. 
To CLa'/MoUR. v. 2. from the noun.] 1. To make out- 
cries ; to exclaim ; to vociferate ; to roar in turbulence, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to mean actively, to ſtop from 
noiſe, 
1.) The obſcure bird clamour'd the live - long night. Shak. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious manner; 
for that is to clamour counſels, not to inform them. Bac. EG. 
(2.) Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shakeſp. 
CLAMP. . / (clamp, French.) 1. A piece of wood 
joined to another, as an addition of ſtrength. 2. A quan- 
tity of bricks. 
(2.) To burn a clamp of brick of ſixteen thouſand, they al- 
low (even ton of coals. Mortimer's Huſb. 


Shakeſp. 


To CLamye. v. a. [from the noun.) When a piece of 


board is fitted with the grain to the end of another piece 
of board croſs the grain, the firſt board is clamped. Thus 
the ends of tables are commonly clamped to preſerve them 
from warping. Mexon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
CLan. . /. 2 of Scottiſh original; Klaas, in the 
Highlands, ſiguiſies children.] 1. A family; a race. 2. 
A body or ſect of perſons, in a ſenſe of contempt. 

(1. — around the 

Of each his faction, in their ſeveral 
Swarm populous, unnumbered. Milton. 
Milton was the poetical ſon of Spenſer, and Mr. Waller of 
Fairfax ; for we have our lineal ts and c/ars as well as 


other families. | Dryaen. 
(2.) Partridge and the reſt of his clan may hoot me for a 
cheat, if I fail in any ſingle particular. Swift, 


CLa'ncULaR, adj. [clancularius, Lat.] Clandeſtine ; 
ſecret ; private ; concealed ; obſcure ; hidden. 
Let us withdraw all ſupplies from our luſts, and not by any 
ſecret reſerved affection give them” clancular aids to maintain 
their rebellion. Decay of Piety. 


To CLang. v. =. [clango, Lat.] 
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CL ANDE'STINE. a. [cland ſtiuus, Lat.] Secret ; hid- 


den; private: in an ill ſenle. 


Tho! nitrous te npeſts, and cl axde/tine dewth, 
Fill'd the deep caves, and nu u'rous vaults beneath. 
Blackmore. 


Secretly ; 


There have been two printed papers clandeſt inely ſpread about, 


whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swijt. 
CLANG. . Lclangor, Lat.] A ſharp, ſhrill noiſe. 


With ſuch a horrid clung 

As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and ſmould' ring clouds out brake. Milton. 
—— An ifand, falt and bare, 

The haunt of ſeals and orcs, and ſea-mews clans, Milton. 
What clngs were heard in German ſkies afar, 

Of arms and armies ruſhing to the war Dryden. 
Guns, and trumpets clang, and folemn found 

Of drums, o'ercame their groans. Phillipe. 

To clatter; to make 


a loud ſhrill noile. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud larums, neighing ſeeds, and trumpets c/ang ? Shakeſy. 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dance, and clanging ſwords and ſhields they beat. Prior. 


To CLans. v. a. To ſtrike together with a noiſe. 


be fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myſtick dance, and claxg'd their founding arms; 
Induſtrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Prior. 


CTAN OUR. 2. /; [clangor, Lat.) A loud ſhrill ſound. 


In death he cried, 
Like to a diſmal clangtur heard from far, 
Warwick, revenge my death. 

With joy they view the waving enſigns fly, 
And hear the trumpet's clangour pierce the iky. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


Priar, CLa'ncous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 


We do not obſerve the cranes, and birds of long necks, have 


any muſical, but harſh and c/argous throats. Brown, 


CLaxk. 2. . [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, ſharp noiſe, 


made by the collifion of hard and ſonorous bodies. 
They were joined by the melodious clant of marrow bone 
and clever, Stectatar. 


To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. Klappen, Dutch. ] 1. To ſtrike 


together with a quick motion, ſo as to make a noiſe by 
the colliſion 2. To add one thing to another, implying 
the idea of ſomething haſty, unexpeRed, or ſudden. 3. 
To do any thing with a ſudden haſty motion, or unex- 

ctedly. 4. To celebrate or praiſe by clapping the 
ands ; to applaud. 5. To infe& with a venereal poiſon, 
[See the noun.] 6. To CLay up. To complete ſud- 
denly, without much precaution. 7. To Bos up, 
To impriſon with little formality or delay. 


(1.) — Following the fliers, 
With them he enters ; who, upon the ſudden, 
Clapt to their gates. Shakeſp. 
Men ſhall clap their hands at him, and ſhall hiſs him out of 
his place. Job. 
Have you never ſeen a citizen, in a cold morning, clap ing 
his fides, and walking before his ſhop ? Dryden, 


He crowing clapp d his wings, th' — call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden's Fab, 
Each poet of the air her glory ſings, 
And round him the pleas'd audience c/ap their wings. Dry, 
He had juſt time to get in and clap to the door, to avoid 
the blow. Locke on Education. 
In flow'ry wreathes the royal virgin dreſt 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt. Addiſon. 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I cla the door, 
Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. Pepe. 
(2.) They clap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and leg to 
leg; and fo, after a ſweet ſinging, fall down into lakes. 


Careny. 
This pink is one of Cupid's carriers: clap on more fails ; 
purſue, Shakeſ). 
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Smooth teinptations, like the ſun, make a maiden lay by her 
veil and robe; which perſecution, like the noithern wind, made 
her hold faſt, and clap cloſe about her. Taylor. 

If a man be highly commended, we think him ſufficiently leſ- 
ſened, if we clap lin, or folly, or infirmity into his account. 

Taylor's Rule of living Hely. 

Razor-makers generally clap a ſmall bar of Venice iteel be- 
tween two {mall bars of F lemiſh ſee]. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

The man cla/t his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon ther. 'L' Eftrange. 

His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 

He clatp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryden. 

If you leave ſome ſpace empty for the air, then clap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veſſel, and the fiſhes will contend 
to get uppermoſt in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

It would be as ablurd as to ſay, he c/apped ſpurs to his horſe 
at St. James's, and galloped away to the Hague. Addiſon. 

By having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and indif- 
ferency, they purſue truth the better, having no biaſs yet _ 
ped on to miſlead them. Lacke. 

I have obſerved a certain chearfulneſs in as bad a ſyſtem of 
features as ever was clafped together, which hath appeared lovely. 


Addiſon, Spectator. 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
And clap your padlock on her mind, Pricr. 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's coat claft upon 
them, and perhaps neither wiſdom nor majeſty, would ſecure 
them from a ſneer. Watts on the Mind. 
(3-) We were dead aſleep, 
And, how we know not, all claft under hatches. Shakeſþ. 
He was no ſooner entered into the town, but a ſcambling ſol- 
dier clatt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a beg- 
ging or in a drunken faſhion. Watton's Life of Buck. 
So much from the reſt of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole ſpecies, that his friends would have c/ap/ed him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eſtate. S' efator. 
Have you obſerv'd a fitting hare, 
Liſt'ning and fearful of the ſtorm | 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear? Prior. 
We will take our remedy at law, and clap an action you 
for old debts. Arbuthn. Hift. of John Bull. 
(4.) 1 have often heard the ſtationer _ for thoſe hands 
to take off his melancholy bargain, which clap ed its performance 


on the ſtage. De dic. to Dry d. Spaniſh Fryar. 
(5.0 If the patient hath been clajt, ie will he che mae BB. 


cult to cure him the ſecond tune, and worſe the third. Wiſeman. 
Let men and manners ev'ry diſh adapt; 
Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are claft ? King. 
(6.) No longer than we well could waſh our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain 2p of peace. Shakeſp. 
Was ever match clapt up fo ſuddenly ? Shakeſp. 
A peace may be clapped up vith that ſuddenneſs, that the 
forces, which are now in moton, may unexpectedly fall upon 
his ſkarts. Howes Vocal Foreſt. 
(7-) Being preſented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, 
he was known, and the prince clatt him up as his inveigler. 
| Sand;s. 
To CLA. v. „. 1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. - 
To enter with alacrity and briſkne(s upon any thing. z. 
To ftrike the hands together in applauſe. 


(1.) very door flew 

T* admit my entrance; and then clatt behind me, 

To bar . going back. Dryden. 
A whirlwind roſe, that, with a violent blaſt, 

Shook ul the dome: the doors around me clapt. Dryden. 
(2.) Come, a ; 

— Shall we clap into t roundly, without ſaying we are hoarſe ? 

| . Sbahkeſp. 

(3.) All the heſt men are ours; for tis ill hap I 

If they hold, when their ladies bid em clip. Sha beſp. 


Clay. . [from the verb] 1. A loud noiſe made by 
ſudden colliſion. 2. A ſudden or wnexpetted act or mo- 
tion. 3. An exploſion ot thunder, 4. An act of ap- 
plauſe, A ſudden or unexpected misfortune. Ob- 
ſolete. 6. A venereal infection. {trom clapoir, Fr.] 7. 
{With falconers.] The nether part of the beak of 
hawk, | 


CLa'ePer. x. /. (from clap. 


To CLA'RIFY, v. 2. [clarifier, French. | 


To CLa'xrty. v. To clear up, to 


A 
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(1. ) Give the door ſuch a clap as you go out, as wil 
whole room, and make every 21 it. * why 
(2.) It is monſtrous to me, that the ſouth ſex ſhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. $wift's Letter, 
| (3-) There ſhall be horrible claps of thunder, and flaches 5 
lightening, voices and earthquakes. Hakew. on Pr: 5, 
The clap is paſt, and now the ſkies are clear. Dry. Tov, 
(4. ors, in the midſt of an innocent old play, =o 
often ſtarted in the midſt of unexpected claps or hiſles. Addiſon 
(6.) Time, thatat laſt matures a clap to pox. Pepe. 
1. One who claps with his 
hands; an applauder. 2, The tongue of a bell. 2. 
The CLA PEL of a Mill. A piece ot wood ſhaking the 
hopper. 
(2.) He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his tongue is the 
cla per; for what his heart thinks, his tongue ſpeaks, 
| Shake, 
I faw a young lady fall down the other day, and ſhemuch je. 
ſembled an overturned bell without a clafpper. Addiſon. 


To CLAPPERCLa'w. v. a. [from clap and claw.]} Io 


tongue-beat ; to ſcold. 
They are clafferclawing one another, I'll look on. 


. They've always been atdaggers-dra win 
And one another c/afferclawing. 8 


Shakeſp, 
Hudib ras. 


Creux, or CLa'xENCIEUX. . /½ The ſecond king 


at arms : ſo named from the dutchy of Clarence. 


CLarE-0BSCURE. n./. [from clarus, bright, and ob/cary;, 


Lat.) Light and ſhade in painting. 
As maſters in the clare- obſcure, 
With various light your eyes allure ; 
A. flaming yellow here they ſpread, 
Draw off in blue, or char red ; 
Yet from theſe colours oddly mix'd, 


Your ſight upon the whole is fix d. Pricr. 


CLa'xer. 2. J [clairet, Fr.] French wine, of a clcar 


pale-red colour. 
Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. 
Boyle. 
The claret ſmooth, red as the lips we preſs 
In ſparkling fancy, while wedrain the bowl. Thomſon. 


CLa'xicorD. =. , [from clarus and chorda, Latin. A 


muſical inſtrument in form of a ſpinette, but more an- 
cient, It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy firings. 
C 


ers. 


CLanriFica'TiION. #. /. [from clarify.) The act of making 


any thing clear from impurities, 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firſt, thick and troubled ; 
as muſte, and wort: to know the means of accelerating c/arifi- 
cation, we muſt know the cauſes of clarification. Bacon. 
1. To purify or 
clear any liquor; to ſeparate from feculences or impuri- 


ties. 2. To brighten ; to illuminate. This ſenſe is rare. 
(1.) The ies clarify their yrups by white of eggs, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify ; which whites 


of eggs gather all the dregs and groſſer of the juice to 
them; and after, the ſyrup being 2 22 the whites ot 
themſelves harden, and are taken forth. Bacon. 

2.) The will was then ductile and pliant to all the motions 

of right reaſor: it met the dictates of a clarified underitanding 
way. South, 
„ * religion is the only means that God has ſancti- 
to ſet fallen man upon his again, to clarify his reaſon, 
and to rectify his will, 1 27 


bright. 
Whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many 1 his 
wits and under ſtanding do clarify and break up in the diſcourſ- 
ing with another; he marſhalleth his thoughts more orderly, he 
ſeeth how they lock when they are turned into words. 

| Bacen's Eſſays. 


Cra'rion. . , [clarin, Span. from claras, loud, Lat.] 4 


trumpet ; a wind inſtrument of war. 
Aad after, to his palace he them brings, 
Wich ſhams, and trumpets, and with clariozs fweet ; 
And all the way the joyous people fings, 
2 


Spenſer. 
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Then ſtrait commands, that at the warlike ſound 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear'd 
The mighty . Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let fuller notes th* applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clariom labour in your praiſe. Pope. 
CIA AI v. 2. J. (clarte, French; claritat, Latin.) Bright- 
neſs ; ſplendour. 
A light by abundant clarity inviſible ; an underſtanding which 
itſelf can only comprehend. Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, but the angels 
of light in all their c/arity. 
Crany. 2. J. berminium, Latin.) An herb. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moiſture. 
The weakeſt kind of curling is roughneſs: as in clary and burr. 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
7, CLASH. v. 2. [Lesen, Dutch, to make a noiſe.] 
To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion ; to ſtrike one againſt 


C L A 
Thy ſuppliant 
I beg, and claſp thy knees. M.lton's Pur. L: ft. 
He ſtoop'd below 


The flying ſpear, and ſhunn d the promis'd blow ; 

Then creeping, claſ d the heroes knees, and pray d. Dryden. 
Now, now he claſþs her to his panting breatt ; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

6. Boys, with women's voices, 

Strive to ſpeak big, and claſ their female joints, 

In ſtiff unwieldy arms againſt thy crown. Shakeſp. 


Brown's Fulg. Err. CLa'sPeR. 2. / from claſp.] The tendrels or threads ot 


creeping plants, by which they cling to other things 
for ſupport. 


The tendrels or claſpers of plants are given only to ſach ſpecies 
as have weak and infirm ſtalks. Rꝙ 04 the C eation. 


1. CLa'spknire. n./. [from c/aſþ and 4nife.) A knife which 


folds into the handle. 


another. 2. To act with oppoſite power, or contrary CLASS, ». /. [from claffis, Latin.] 1. A rank or order of 


direction. 3. To contradict; to oppole. 
(1.) Three times, as of the claſbing ſound 


Of arms, we heard. Denham. 
Thoſe few that ſhould happen to claſb, might rebound after 
the colliſion. Bentley. 


How many candles may ſend out their light, without claſbing 
upon one another; which argues the ſmallneſs of the parts of 
light, and the largeneſs of the interſtices between particles of air 
and other bodies. Cheyne. 

(2.) Neither was there any queen-mother who might cla/b 
with his counſellors for authority. Bacon. 

Thoſe that are not convinced what help this is to magiſtracy, 
would find it, if they ſhould chance to claſb. South. 

(3.) Wherever there are men, there will be claſbing ſometime 
or other ; and a knock, or a conteſt, ſpoils all. L' Eftrange. 

The abſurdity in this inſtance is obvious ; and yet every time 
that claſhing metaphors are put together, this fault is committed. 

Spectator. 
To CLasH. v. 4. To ſtrike one thing againſt another, 
ſo as to produce a noiſe. 
The nodding ſtatue claſb d his arms, 

And with a ſullen ſound and feeble cry, 

Half ſunk, and half the word of victory. Dryden. 
CLASH. #./. [from the verb.] 1. A noiſy collifion of two 
bodies. 2 Oppoſition ; contradiction. 

(z.) The claſb of arms and voice of men we hear. Denb. 
He nobly feiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Pope. 


Of war and ſlaughter and the claſb of arms. 

(2.) Then from the ciaſbes between and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's colliſion, fprings. Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and ſcripture, 

and ſhews there is no claſß betwixt them. Atterbury. 


4 CLASP. =. / [cheſpe, Dutch.] 1. A hook to hold any 
thing cloſe; as a book, or garment, 2. An embrace, in 


contempt. 
(1.) The ion's claws here a wide extent, 
And here the in leſſer claſps are bent. 


He took me aſide, opening the claſps of the parehment cover. 


Arbuthnot and Pofe. 
Fern 
with no nor better gua 
But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 
To the groſs ciaſbs of a laſcivious Moor. Shakeſp. 
To CLasP. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut with a 
claſp. 2. To catch and hold by twining. 3. To hold 
with the hands extended ; to incloſe between the hands. 
4. To embrace. 5. To incloſe. 
(1.) Sermons AM 
the ſcriptures ; which being but read, remain, in mn 


open the 
riſon, ſtill cla ed. 
with Wynkin at his ſicle, 
One claſp d in wood, and one in ſtrong cow- hide. Pete. 
(2.) Direct 
The claſ izg ivy where to climb, Mitton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) Occaſion turneth the handle of the bottle firſt to be receiy- 
ed, and after the belly, which is hard to claſp. Bacon, 
(4.) Thou wt a flave, whom fortune's tender arm 
With favour never claſpt, but bred a dog. Shakeſp. 


CLa'ssICK. 


perſons. 2. A number of boys learning the fame leſſon 
at the ſchool. 3. A ſet of beings or things ; a number 
ranged in diltribution, under ſome common denomina- 
tion. 

(1.) Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the readers of poetry, according 
to their capacity of judging, into three claſſes. Dryden. 

(2.) We ſhall be ſeized away from this lower claſs in the 
ſchool! of knowledge, and our converſation ſhall be with angels 
and illuminated ſpirits. Watts on the Mind. 

(3-) Among this herd of politicians, any one ſet make a very 
conſiderable claſs of men. Addiſon's Freebolder , 

Whate'er of mongrel, no one claſs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pope. 


To CLass. v. a. from the noun.] To range according to 


ſome ſtated method of diltribucion ; to range according to 
different ranks. 

I confidered that by the claſſag and methodizing ſuch paſ- 
ſages, I might inſtruct the reader. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


CLa'ssIiCAL. | adj. [claſicus, Latin.] 1, Relating to an- 
J tique authours ; relating to literature. 2. 


Of the firſt order or rank, 
(1.) Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 
And ftill I ſeem to tread on claffck ground. Addiſon. 
With them the genius of c/affick learning dwelleth, and from 
them it is derived. F-ltan on the Clafſicks. 

(2.) From this ſtandard the value of the Roman weights and 
coins are deduced : in the ſettling of which I have followed 
Mr. Greaves, who may be juſtly reckoned a claſſical author on 
this ſubject. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


CLa'ssicx. 2. /. [clafficus, Latin.] An authour of the firſt 


rank: uſually taken for ancient authours. 
The claſſ ts of an age that heard of none. Pote. 


CLA'SSIS. 2. |Latin.) Order; fort; body. 


He had declared his opinion of that claſis of men, and did all 
he could to hinder their growth. Clarendor:. 


Addiſon. To CLA'TTER. v. 2. 2 a rattle, Saxon.] 1. 


To make a noiſe by knocking two ſonorous bodies fre- 


quently together. 2. To utter a noiſe by being Rrucs 
together. 3. To talk faſt and idly. 
(1.) Now the ſprightly trumpet, from afar, 
Had rouz'd the neighing ſteeds ro ſcour the fields, 
While the fierce ho claiter'd on their ſhields. Dryden. 
(2.) All that night was heard an urKouted clattering of 
weapons, and of men running to and io. Kzolles's Hiftur;. 
Down ſunk the monſter - bulk, and prefs'd the ground; 
His arms and clattering ſhield on the vaſt body found. Dry 
Their clattering arms with the fierce ſhocks reſound, | 
Helmets and broken launces ſpread the ground. Granwile, 
(3.) Here is a great deal + good matter 
Loſt for lack of telling ; 
Now, fiker, I foe thou do'ft but clatter ; 
Harm may come of melling. Spenſer. 
All thoſe airv iþeculations, which bettered not men's manners, 
were only a noiſe and clattering of words. Decay of Piety. 


To CLAT TER. v. a. 1. To ſtrike any thing fo as to make 


it ſound and rattle, 2. To diſpute, jar, or clamovr. 
Martin, A low word. 
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(1.) Lonly with an oaken ſtaff will meet thee, He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 
And raiſe ſuch outcries on thy clatter' d iron, Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Gar: 
That thou oft' ſhalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath. Milton. To CLAW. v. a. [clapan, Saxon.] 1. To tear with nails Fo 
When all the bees are gone to ſettle, N claws. 2. To pull, as with the nails. 3. To tear 0 
You clatter ſtill your brazen kettle. Swift. ſcratch in general. 4. To ſcratch or tickle. 5. To 3 


A CLa'tTER. 2. /. [from the verb.] 1. A rattling noiſe ter: an obſolete ſenſe. See CLawBack. 6 PCLaw 
made by the trequent and quick colliſion of ſonorous off, or away, To ſcold ; to rail at. 
bodies. A clatter is a claſh often repeated with great (1.) Look, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll cl 1ij 
quickneſs, and ſeems to convey the idea of a ſound ſharper a parrot. Shake 3 
and ſhriller than rartle. [See the verb.] 2. It is uſed for (2.)I am afraid we ſhall not eafily c/awv off that name. 2 
any tumultuous and confuſed noiſe. (3-) But we muſt cla ourſelves with ſhameful : 

(i.) I have ſeen a monkey overthrow all the diſhes and plates And heathen ftripes, by their example. Hudibraz. 

in a kitchen, merely for the pleaſure of ſeeing them tumble, and They for their own opinions ſtand faſt, 


hearing the c/atter they made in their fall. Swwyft. Only to have them c/aww'4 and canvaſt. Hudibra;. 
(2.) By this great clatter, one of greateſt note _(4-) I muſt laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in 
Seems bruited. Shakeſp. his humour. Shakeſ+. 


(6.) You thank the place where you found money ; but the 


Grow to be ſhort 
, jade fortune is to be clawed away for't, if you ſhould loſe ir. 


Throw by your clatter, 


And handle the matter. Ben. Jobuſon. L'Eftr a, g.. 
O Rourk's jolly boys | 888 W 1 an. J 1 1 0 _ and 3 F A flatterer 5 a 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter, ycophant ; a wheedler. Ihe pope's c acks, Tere! 
r noiſe, Fee CHOY b. adj. [from claw.) Furniſhed or ma with 
. . g's 1 Claws. 
1 baggy oi, og wen dusdrapeus, of all the cl de lion is the frog. 
- = . rew's Coſmyl. 
CLa'vaTED, adj. clavatur, Latin.] Knobbed; ſet with CLAY. x. , [clai, Welſh; Hey, Dutch.] 8 
— : As IN . and tenacious earth, ſuch as will mould into a certain 
hind of „ puny 1 — 2 * l _ = [In poetry.] Earth in general; the terreſtrial 
. a : * clement. 
* ay 3 adj, \claudens, Latin. ] Shutting; —_ ; . (1.) Clog are earths firmly coherent, wat hey and compa8, - 
. : : . iff, viſcid, and ductile to a great degree, while moiſt ; ſmootl 
eat ICATE. v. n. [claudiro, Latin. ] To "_ to + = \ not I ge he fingers, nor — 
imp. ia, di e in water; when mixed, not readily ſubſidirs 
CLaupica'tion, 3. J [from claudicate.] The act or from it. f ; Hill an 22 
habit of halting. Dic. ; — : - Acheron, 
CLave. [the preterite of cleave.] See CLN AVR. 1 thick with ooze and clay, 3 
CLa'VELLATED. adj. [clavellatus, low Latin.] Made with a ; E Iden. 
burnt tartar. A chy mical term. Chambers. 2 * clay to the rain, to dram it from falts, that the 
Ae Hd rs aan N haufted bricks may be more durable. Woodward on Foſſils. 
ir, tranſmitted through c/avellated aſhes into an exhau The ſun, which ſoftens wax, will harden c/ay. Watts. 


receiver, loſes weight as it paſſes through them. Arbuthnot., Clover is the beſt way of improving clays, where manure is 


CLa'ver. x. , [clzfen yynr, Saxon.] This is now uni- farce. mers Huſbands 
verſally written clover, though not ſo properly. See (2.) Why ſhould our clay, Ie 4 
CLoves. | Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway ? Donne. 

CLa'vicLs. 2. , [clavicula, Lat.] The collar bone. ToCLay. v. a. [from the noun.) To cover with clay; to 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their mouths; manure with clay. 
as moſt that have c/awicles, or collar bones? Brown. This manuring laſts fifty years : then the ground muſt be 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, to- clayed again. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
wards the clawicle, ; Wiſeman's Surgery. CLavy-coLp. adj. [clay and cold.) Lifeleſs ; cold as the 
Cr.ause. . /. |clauſula, Latin.] 1. A ſentence; a fingle ynanimated earth. | 
rt of a diſcourſe; a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſentence ; I waſh'd his clay-cold corſe with holy drops, 
o much of a ſentence as is to be conſtrued together. 2. And faw him laid in hallow'd ground. Rowe. 
An article, or particular ſtipulation. CLay-eP1T. 3. [clay and pit.] A pit where clay is dug. 
(1.) God may be glorified by obedience, and obeyed by per- "Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on Foſſils. 


formance of his will, although no ſpecial c/auſe or ſentence of CLayes. 2. J. [claye, French, In fortification.} Wattles 
Hite be in every ſuch action ſet before men's eyes to warrant made with ſtakes interwove with ofiers, to cover lodgments. 
, . , ; Hooker. Chambers. 
.) The clauſe is untrue concerning the biſhop. Hooker. . | 
Viz, 2 frank, they were fone both =; and Gen- CLa'rey . adj. [from clay] Conſiſting of clay; abound- 
tiles, we find not this clanſe in their commiſſion. South, ing with clay. 
CLa'vsTRAL. adj. [from clauſtrum, Lat.] Relating to a © in a lax or ſandy, _—— ſoil. Derbam. 
cloyſter, or reliFious houſe. 3 722.1 N. of the nature of 
Clauftral priors are ſuch as de over monaſteries, next to l 8 n 2 a 
the abbot 5 governour 1 religious houſes. Ayliffe. |, —4 — proves an unwholeſome drink ; perhaps, by being 
CLA usURE. =. clauſura, Lat. Confinement ; the act with 2 thick, muddiſh, and cli water, - which the 
of ſhutting ; the ſtate of being ſhut. "..-, Harvey es Conf; tax. 
In ſome monaſteries the ſeverity of the clauſure is hard to be CLA'YMARL. 3. J [clay and marl.] A whitiſh, ſmooth, 
born. Geddes, chalky clay. 
A CLAW. 7. /. [clapan, Saxon.] 1. The foot of a beaſt Claymar! reſembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is 
or bird, armed with ſharp nails ; or the pincers or holders more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk-ſtones. Huſband 
: Y ; 2 54 | 1 Mortim rs ry. 
of 6 EW. 5 I e adj. [glar, Welſh ; clene, Saxon.] 1. Free from 
th; 


(1.) 1 faw her range abroad to ſeek her food, b e 
T* embrue her teeth and claus with lukewarm blood. Spenſ. dirt or fil as, clean water. 2. Free from moral imou- 


What's juſtice to a man, or laws, rity; chaſte ; innocent; guiltleſs. 3. Elegant; neat; 
That never comes within their claws ? Hudibras, not unwieldy ; not encumbered with any thing uſeleſs or 


C L E 


Jifproportioned. 4. Not foul with any loathſome diſcaſe ; 
not leprous- 5. Dextrous; not bungling; feat: as, a 
clean trick; a clean leap ; a clean boxer. 
(1.) Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly ; 
Yet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent, 
But rather fouler. Fairy Queen. 
They make clean the outſide of the cup and of the platter, 
but within are full of extortion and exceſs. Matthew. 
He that clean hands and a heart. = 
Create in me a clean heart, O . ſalms. 
(3.) The timber and wood are in ſome trees more clean, in 


ſome more knotty. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Yet thy waiſt is ſtrait and clean, 
As Cupid's ſhaft, or Hermes rod. | Waller. 


the plague be ſomewhat dark, and ſpread not in the 

155 A orieft ſhall pronounce him clean. Le viticus. 
Creax. ad. 1. Quite; perfectly; fully; completely. 
This ſenſe is now little uſed. 2. Without miſcarriage ; 


in a dexterous manner. 
(1.) Their actions have been clean contrary unto thoſe before 


mentianed. Hooker. 
——— Being ſeated, and domeſtick broils 

Clean overblown. Shakeſp. 

A philoſopher, with the ſame objection, ſhapes an an- 


ſwer clean contrary: on Prowidence. 
(2.) Pope came off clean with Homer, but they ſay 

Broome went „and kindly ſwept the way. Henley. 

To CLean. v. a. [from the adjective.] To free from dirt 
or filth. | 
Their tribes adjuſted, clean d their vig'rous wings, 

And many a circle, many a ſhort eſſay, 

Wheel'd round and round. . 
CLUANLILY. adv. [from cleanly.) In a cleanly manner. 
CLEANLINESS. #. /. [from cleanly.) 1. Freedom from 

dirt or filth. 2. Neatneſs of dreſs; purity ; the quality 
contrary — negligence and 4 5 2 

1.) I shall nothin extent is city, clean 
1200 2 its 8 the — of its piazza. 5 Addiſon. 

(2.) The miſtreſs thought it either not to deſerve, or not to 

need any exquiſite decking, having no adorning but cleaniineſs. 


; Sidney. 
From whence the tender ſkin aſſumes 
A ſweetneſs above all perfumes 3 
From whence a cleanlineſs remains, 
Incapable of outward ſtains. Swift. 
Such clean. neſi from head to heel; | 
No humours „or frowzy teams, 
No noiſome whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams. Swift. 
CLe'anLY. adj. {from clean.) 1. Free from dirtineſs ; 
careful to avoid filth ; pure in the perſon. 2, That which 
makes cleanlineſs. 3. Pure; innocent ; immaculate. 4. 
Nice; addrefsful ; artful, | 
(1.) Next that ſhall mountain ſparagus be laid, 
Pull'd by ſome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly inſect, and throws out of her neſt all 


the ſmall remains of the corn on which ſhe feeds. Addiſon. 
(2.) In our fantaſtick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 


(3-) Perhaps human nature meets few more ſweetly reliſhing 


and cleanly joys, than thoſe that derive from ſucceſsful trials.. 


Glanwlle. 
(4.) Through his fine handling and his cleanly play, 


All thoſe royal ſigns had ftole away. Spenſer. 


We can ſecure ourſelves a retreat by ſome cleanly evaſion 
L' Eftrange's Fables. 


CLEanLyY, adv. [from clean.) Elegantly ; neatly ; with-. 


out naſtineſs. 


If I do grow great, I'll leave ſack, and live cleanly as a no- 


bleman ſhould. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Cle'anness. . V [from clean.] 1. Neatneſs; freedom 


from filth. 2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs ; natural, unla- 
baured correctneſs. Purity ; innocence. 

(2.) He ſbewed no ſtrength in ſhaking of his ſtaff ; but the 
fine cleanneſs of bearing it was delightful. Sidney, 


expreſſion. 


C L E 


He minded only the clearneſs of his ſatyr, and the cleanneſi of 
Dryden i Juvenal. 
(3-) The cleanneſi and purity of one's mind is never better 


proved than m diſcovering its own faults at firſt view. Poje. 
To CLleanss. v. 4. [clæorian, Saxon.] 1. Lo free from 


filth or dirt, by waſhing or rubbing. 2. To purify from 
guilt. 3. To free from noxious humours by purgation. 


4. To tree from leproſy. 5. To ſcour; to rid of all 
offenſive things 
(1. ) Cleanſe the pale corps with a religious hand, 
From the polluting weed and common fand. Prior. 
(2.) The blueneſs of a wound cleanſeth away evil. Prov. 
Not all her od'rous tears can cleanſe her crime, 
The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden. 
(3-) Can't thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
And with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the ſtuff d boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? Shakeſþ. 
This oil, combined with its own ſalt and ſugar, makes it ſa- 
ponaceous and cleamſing, by which quality it often helps digeſtion, 
and excites appetite. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(4.) Shew thyſelf to the prieſt, and offer for thy clean/in; 
thoſe things which Moſes commanded. Mark, i. 44. 
(5-) This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanſe, fo they 
might have what they found. Addiſi, on Italy. 


A CLe'anses. J [ſclenrene, Saxon.) That which has 


the quality of evacuating any foul humours ; or digeſting 
a ſore ; a detergent. 

If there happens an impoſthume, honey, and even honey of 
roſes, taken inwardly, is a good cleanſer. Arbuthnat. 


CLEAR. adj. [clair, Fr. klaer, Dut. clarus, Latin] 1. 


Bright; tranſpicuous ; pellucid ; tranſparent ; luminous; 
without opacity or cloudineſs ; not nebulous ; not opa- 
cous ; not dark. 2. Perſpicacious; ſharp. 3. Cheerful ; 
not clouded with care or anger. 4, Free trom clouds ; 
ſerene. 5. Without mixture; pure; unmingled, 6. 
Perſpicuous ; not obſcure ; not hard to be underſtood ; 
not ambiguous. 7. Indiſputable; evident; undeniable. 
8. Apparent ; manifeſt ; not hid; not dark. 9g. Quick 
to underſtand ; prompt ; acute. 10. . ; guilt- 
leſs ; irreproachable, 11. Unprepoſſeſſed ; not preoccu- 
pied; impartial. 12. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or 
imputed guilt. 13. Free from deductions or incumbran- 
ces. 14. Unincumbered ; without let or hinderance ;. 
vacant ; unobſtructed. 15. Out of debt. 16. Unin- 
tangled ; at a ſafe diſtance from any danger or enemy. 
17. Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly, plainly ; articulately. 
18. Free; guiltleſs : with from. 19, Sometimes with of. 
20. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing ; judicious; intel- 
ligible : this is ſcarcely uſed but in converſation. 
(1.) The ſtream is to tranſparent, pure and clear, 
That had the felf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 


He but the bottom, not his face had ſeen. Denham.. 
( 2.) Michael from Adam's eyes the film remoy'd, 
Which that falſe fruit that promis d clearer ſight 
Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe L. 
A tun about was ev'ry pillar there; 
A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear. Dryden's Fab. 
; Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction, which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice, 
Not to incur ; but ſoon his clear aſpect 
Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. Milton, 
(4.) I will darken the earth in a clear day. Amos. 
And the clear ſun on his wide watery glaſs, 
Gaz'd hot. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(6.) We pretend to give a clear account how thunder and 
lightning is produced. Temple. 
Many men reaſon exceeding clear and rightly, wha know not 
how to make a ſyilogiſm. Locke. 


(.) — Remain'd to our 22 foe 

Clear victory; to our part loſs, rout 

Through all th' empyrean. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(8.) The hemiſphere of earth in c/eareft ken, 

Stretch d out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. Milton. 
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Upto Gd, who underſtandeth all their ſecret cogitations, they 

are dear and nnteſt, Hooker. 

The pleaſure of right reaſoning is Fill the greater, by how 

mh the conlequences ave more clear, and the chains of them 
more lor.g. Barnet's Theory. 
(9 ) Mother of ſcience, now I feel thy power 

Within me char, not only to diſcern 

Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways, 

Of luzzheſt agents, deem'd however wile, Miltcn. 
() Duncan has been fo c/ear in his great office. Shak. 
'I'hink that the cleareft gods, who make them honours 

Of mens impollibilities, have preferv'd thee. Shakeſp. 

Repentance ſo altereth and changeth a man through the mercy 

of God, be ke never fo defiled, that it maketh him pure and 
clear. Whitzifte. 

Tho' the peripatetick philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this 

way, yet other lebts have not been wholly clear of it. Locke. 

' Statelman, yet friend to truth, of foul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 

(11.) Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clear judgment, 

would have been more acceptable than all her kindneſs, to prodi- 


gally beſtowed. | Sidney. 
(12.) The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear. Gay. 


(13.) Hope, if the ſucceſs happens to fail, is c/ear gains, as 
long as it laits. Collier againſt 4: ag 
Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land here, gives for it, 
is lo much every farthing clear gain to the nation; for that money 


comes clear in, without Io ar out any thing for it. Locke. 
I often wiſh'd that I had clear, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a- year. Swaft. 
(14. If he be fo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he ſhould the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the ax & Shakeſþ. 


A poſt boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave him 
two or three curſes, and left the way clear for him. Addiſon. 
A clear ſtage is left for Jupiter to diſplay his omnipotence, and 
turn the fate of armies alone. Pofe's Eſay on Homer. 
(16.) Finding ourſelves too {low of fail, we put on a com- 
pelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded them : on the inſtant 
they got clear of our ſhip. Shakeſp. 
It requires care for a man with a double deſign to keep clear 


#f claſhing with his own reaſonings. 3 L' Eftranze. 
(17.) I much approved of my friend's inſiſting upon the qua- 
lifications of a good aſpect and a clear voice. Addiſon. 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear, 
Gently ſteal upon the ear, 
Now louder and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. Pope. 
(18.) Iam clear from the blood of this woman. Suſannah. 


None is ſo fit to correct their faults, as he who is clear from 
any in his own writings, Dryden. 

(19.) The air is clearer of groſs and dampexhalations. Temp. 
CLEAR. adv. 1. Plainly ; not obſcurely. 2. Clean; quite; 
completely, A low word. 

(1.) Now clear I underftand 

What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain. Milton. 
(2.) He put his mouth to her ear, and, under pretext of a 

whiſper, bit it clear off. | L' Eftrange. 
CLear. 2. . A term uſed by builders for the inſide of a 
houſe ; the ſpace within from wall to wall. 
To CLEAR. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To make bright, 
by removing opacous bodies ; to brighten. 2. To free 
from obſcurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. 3. To purge 
from the imputation of guilt ; to juſtify ; to vindicate; 
to defend: often with from before the thing. 4. To 
cleanſe ; with of, or from. 5. To remove any incum- 
brance, or embarraſſment. 6. To free from any thing 
offenſive or noxious. 7. To clarify; as, to clear liquors. 
3. To gain without deduction. 9g. To confer judgment 
or knowledge. 10. To CLEAR @ Hip, at the cuſtom- 
houſe, is to obtain the liberty of failing, or of ſelling a 
cargo, by fatisfying the cuſtoms. 

(1.) Your eyes that ſeem fo clear, 


Vet are but dim, ſhall perfectly be then 
Open d and clear d. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


and diſſimulation, which none do throw upon 


To CLEAR. v. #. 


CLEarance. . . [from clear.] 


CLE'aRER. x. / [from clear.) Brightener ; purifier ; en- 


CLE'arLY. adv. [from clear.) 


CLE 


Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, 
He (ſweeps the ſkies, and clear the cloudy North. 


A favoury diſh, a homely treat, Dryer. 
Where all :s plain, where all is neat, 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great, Dryden 


(2.) To clear up the ſeveral parts of this theory, I was 1 
ling to lay aſide a great many other ſpeculations. Burnet'; T/., 

When, in the knot of the play, no other way is left for the 
diſcovery, then let a god deſcend, and clear the buſineſs to th- 
audience. Dryden. 


By myſtical terms and ambiguous phraſes, he darkens whit 


he ſhould clear up. Boy / 
Many knotty points there are, : 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can (ear. Pricy, 


(3-) Somerlet was much cleared by the death of thoſe wh. 
were executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hazy, 
To clear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, njultice, 
od with more 
umption than thole who are the patrons of abſolute neceſſity, 
is both comely and chriſtian, Bramball again Hobbes 
To clear herſelf, 
For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. Dryden. 
I wiil appeal to the reader, and am ſure he will clear me jy 
partiality. Dryden's Fables. 
How! would thou clear rebellion ? Addiſon, 
Before you pray, clear your ſoul from all thoſe fins, which 
you know to be diſpleaſing to God. Vale Prepar. for Death, 
(4.) My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart fo white : 
A little water c/ears us of this deed. Shateſs, 
(5.) A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, 
having a wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared 


the earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins. 
This one mighty ſum has clear d the debt. Dryden. 


A. ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble ; and the art of the 
ſtatuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Multitudes will furniſh a double proportion towards the cle ar- 
ing of that expence, Addiſon's Freeholqur, 

(.) To clea? the palace from the foe, ſucceed 

The living, and revenge the dead, Dryden. 

It ſhould be the ſkill and art of the teacher to clear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilſt they are learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 
Auguſtus, to eſtabliſh the dominion of the ſeas, rigged out a 

wertul navy to clear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot. 

(8.) He clears but two hundred thouſand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the alt. Adidiſcn, 

(9.) Our common prints would clear up their underſtandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. Addiſon, S|efator. 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 
rency. 2. Sometimes with xp. 3. To be diſengaged 
from incumbrances, diſtreſs, or entanglements. 

(1.) So foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm. Shaleſp. 
(2.) The miſt, that hung about my mind, clears up. Add. 
Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 


Tho' now tis „ *twill clear up again. Norris. 
Adviſe him te ſtay till the clears up, for you are 
afraid there will be rain. Swift's Direction: to the Groom. 


(3-) He that clears at once, will relapſe ; for, finding himſelf 
out of ſtraits, he will revert to his cuſtoms : but he that cleareth 
by degrees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his mind as upon his eſtate. Bacon's Eſſays. 

A certificate that a ſhip 
has been cleared at the cuſtomhouſe. | 


lightener. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the : it diſſi- 
pates every doubt and ſcruple in an inſtant. Addiſon. 


| 1. Brightly ; luminouſly. 
2. Plainly ; evidently ; without obſcurity or ambiguity. 
3. With diſcernment ; acutely ; without embarraſſment, 
or perplexity of mind. 4. Without entanglement, or 
diſtraction of affairs. 5. Without by-ends ; without 
finiſter views ; honeſtly, 6. Without deduction or colt. 
7. Without reſerve ; without evaſion ; without ſubterfuge. 


C L E 


') Myſteries of grace and ſalvation, which were but darkly 
FP ed unto then, have unto us more clearly ſhined. Hooker. 
(2.) Chriſtianity firſt clearly proved this noble and 
truth to the world. 
(3.) There is almoſt no man but ſees 
than the virtues, 
(4.) He that doih not divide, will never enter into buſineſs ; 
and he that divideth too much, will never come out of it c/early. 


(5 When you are examining theſe matters, do not take 
into conſideration any ſenſual or worldly intereſt ; but deal 
clearly and impartially with yourſelves. Tillotſon. 


- 


CLE 
Rais'd on her duſky wings, ſhe cleaves the tkies. Dryden. 


Whom with ſuch he ſtruck, he fell'd him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 
Or had the ſun 
Elected to the earth a nearer ſeat, 


His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry d. Blackmore. 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms o'erthrow, 


And clearve a giant at a random biow. Tickell. 
Not half fo twift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the herce eagle cleawes the liquid fky. Pore. 
(2.) And every beaſt that parteth the hoof, and clea veth the 
cleft into two claws. Dent. 


70 By certain day they ſhould clearly relinquiſh unto the To CLeavs. v. . 1. To part aſunder. 2. To ſuffer divi- 


king all their lands and poſſeſſions. Dawes on Ireland. 
CLiEarvess. 2. . [from clear.] 1. 1 ; 
nes, 2. Splendour; luſtre, 3. Diſtinctneſs; perſpi- 
cuity. 4. Sincerity, honeſty ; plain dealing. 5. Freedom 
from imputation. 
(1.) It may be, percolation doth not only cauſe clearneſs and 
lendour, but ſweetneſs of favour. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Glaſs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to 2 greater clearneſs, only as the breath within is more 


powerful, and the heat more intenſe. Bacon. 
(2.) Love, more clear than yourſelf, with the clearneſs, lays 
a night of ſorrow upon me. Sidney. 


(J.) If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 

convey his thoughts to another with clearneſi and perſpicuity. 
Addifon, Spefator. 

(4.) When the caſe required diflimulation, if they uſed it, 
the former opinion ſpread abroad of their good faith and clear- 
neſs of dealing, made them almoit inviſible. 

(g.) I require a clearneſs. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

CLearvs1/GHTED. adj. [clear and fight.) Perſpicuous; 
diſcerning ; judicious, 
Clearfighted reaſon, wiſdom's judgment leads; 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her fooilteps treads. Denham. 
To CLEAR STAR CM. v. 4. from clear and flarch.] To 
ſtiffen with ſtarc h. 

He took his preſent lodging at the manſion- houſe of a taylor's 

widow, who waſhes, and can clearflarch his bands. Addiſon. 

To CLEAVE. v. . pret. I clave. [cleopan, Sax. even, 
Dutch.] 1. To adhere ; to ſtick; to hold to. 2. To 
unite aptly ; ro fit. 3. To unite in concord and intereſt ; 
to adhere. 4. To be concomitant to ; to be united 
with. 

(1.) The clarifying of liquors by adheſion, is effected when 
ſome cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
groſſer part ſticks to that cleawing body. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Water, in ſmall quantity, cleaveth to any thing that is ſolid. 


N Bacon: Natural Hiftory. 
2 the duſt groweth into hardneſs, and the clods cleave 
Fob, 


he thin camelion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
(2) New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments, cleave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of uſe. Shakeſ}. 
(3-) The apoftles did conform the Chriſtians, according to the 
pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. Hooker. 


The men of Judah clave unto their king. Sam. 
If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when tis, 

It ſhall make honour for yon. Shaheſp. 

The people would revolt, if they ſaw any of the French nation 


to cleave unto. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
(.) We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth clea ue to the one, and forſake the other. ker. 
To LEAVE. v. 4. preterite, I clove, | clave, I cleft ; part. 
* cloven, or cleft. [Icleo pan, Sax. Lloven, Dutch j 1. 
0 divide with violence; to ſplit; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 2. To divide; to part naturally. 

1.) And at their cleave th Aſſyrian flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been clowen, or burſt open. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The bleſſed miniſter his wings diſplay d, 
And, like a ſhooting ftar, he cleft the night. Dryden. 


Var. I. 


bright- 


ſion. 


(r. Wars twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world ſhould cleave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shaheſþ. Ant. and Clec}. 
The ground clave aſunder that was under them. Na 6 
——— He cut the cleaving (ky, 
And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. Pope's Oy fſrz. 
(2.) It cleawes with a gloſſy polite fubitance, not plane, but 
with ſome little unevenneſs. Newton's O;t 


A CLE'aver. . / [from cleave.) 1. A butcher's initru- 


ment to cut animais into joints. 2. A weed. Improperly 
written CLive X. ; 

(1.) You, gentlemen, keep 2 parcel of roaring bullies about 
me day and night, with huzzas and hunting-horns, and ringing 


the changes on butchers cleavwers. Arbuthnot. 
Though arm'd with all thy cleawers, knives, 
And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras 


Bacon. CLiets. . /. The two parts of the foot of beaſts which are 


cloven-footed. Sinner. It is a country word, and pro- 
bably corrupted from c/axws X | 


CLEF. 3. /. [trom ci, key, Fr.] In mufick, a mark at the 


beginning of the lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone or 
key in which the piece is to begin. Chambers. 


CLEFT. part. pail. [ from cleave. ] Divided; parted 


aſunder. 


Fat, with incenſe ſtrew d, 
On the cleft wood. 

I never did on c/eft Parnaſſus dream, 
Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian ſtream. 


Miltcn's Par. Left. 


CLEFT. 2. / [from cleave.] 1. A ſpace made by the "2 


p ration of parts; a crack ; a creviſe. 2. [In farriery.] 
Clefts appear on the bought of the paſterns, and are caui- 
ed by a ſharp and malignant humour, which frets the 
ſkin ; and it is accompanied with pain, and a noiſome 


' ſtench. Farvrier's Dit. 


(.) The caſcades ſeem to break through the ci and cracks 
of rocks. Add:ijon's Guardirnn. 
The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which was 
enlarged and cut into ſhape by Agrippa, who made this the great 
port for the Roman fleet. Addiſon on Italy. 
The reſt of it, being more groſs and ponderous, does not 
move far; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, and tides of the 


rocks, near tbe bottoms of them. Weodwer.!. 
(2.) His horſe it is the heralds weft; | 
No, tis a mare, and hath a c. B. Johnſon. 


To CLE'FTGRAFT, v. @. [cleft and graft.) To engrait by 


cleaving the ſtock of a tree, and inierting a branch. 
Filberts may be cleftgrafted on the common nut. Mor timer. 


CLe'mency. 3. /. [clemence, French; clementia, Lat.) 1. 


Mercy ; remiſſion of ſeverity ; willingneſs to ſpare ; ten- 
derneſs in puniſhing. 2. Mildneſs; ſoftneſs. 
(1.) I have ſtated the true notion of clemency, mercy, com- 
» good-nature, humanity, or whatever elſe it may be 
called, ſo far as is conſiſtent with wiſdom. Addiſon. 
(2.) Then in the clemency of upward air, 
We'll ſcour our (pots, and the dire thunder ſcar. Dr. den. 


CLE'MENT. adj. {clemens, Latin.] Mild ; gentle; mer- 


ciful ; kind; tender; compaſſionate. 
You are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again on the abatement. 


Shakeſp. 
$1 


C L E 


CLency. See CLixcCn. 
To CLerE. v. a (clypian, Saxon.] To call. Obſolete. 
Three crabbed months had fowr'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clete thyſelt my love. 

CLERGY. n= /. [clerg?, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
The body of men let apart by due ordination for the ſer- 
vice of God. | 

We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which hath been, and 

will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neceſſary * 
plain word of God himſelf; a ſtate whereunto the reſt of 's 
people mutt be ſubjeR, as touching things that appertain to their 
toul's health. Hooker. 
The convocation give a greater ſum, 

Than ever, at one time, the cg yet 

Did to his predeceſſors part withal. Sbaleſp. 
Cie'rnoyman. . /. [clergy and man] A man in holy 


Shakeſd. 


orders; a man (et apart for miniſtration of holy things; 


not a laick 
How [ have ſped among the c , 
The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. Shakeſp. 
It ſeems to be in the power of a reaſonable clergyman to make 
the molt ignorant man comprehend his duty. St. 

Ceres AL. adj, [clericus, Lat.] Relating to the clergy : 
as, a clerical man; a man in orders. 

In cleric ale the keys are lined, and in colleges they uſe to line 
the table-n;en. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Unleſs we may more properly read clarichords, 

4 CLERK. ». /. clenic, Sax. clericus, Lat.] 1. A clergy- 
man. 2. A ſcholar; a man ot letters, 3. A man em- 
ployed urder another as a writer. 4. A petty writer in 
pabiick offices: an officer of various kinds. 5. The lay- 
man who reads the reſponſes to the congregation in the 
church, to direct the reſt. 

(r.) All perſons were ſtiled cterts that ſerved in the church of 
Chritt, whether they were biſhops, prieſts, or deacons. Aylife. 
(2.) They might talk of book learning what they would ; 
but, for his part, he never ſaw more unfeaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 
The greateſt clerks being not always the honeſteſt, any more 
than the wiſeſt men. Soul b. 
(3.) My lord Baſſanio gave his ring awa 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his c/ert, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. Shakeſþ. 
My friend was in doubt whether he ſhould not exert the 
juſtice upon ſi ch a vagrant; but not having his c/erk with him, 
who is a neceſſary counſellor, he let the thought drop. Addiſor. 
(4.) Take a juſt view, how many may remark 
Who's now a lord, his grand-fire was a clerk. Granville. 
It may ſeem difficult to make out the bills of fare for the ſi 
pers of Vitellius. I queſtion not but an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it. Arbuthnot. 

Cr.e'&KSHiP. 2. / {from clerk.) 1. Scholarſhip. 2. The 
ofice of a clerk ot any kind. 

(2.) He fold the clerijbip of his pariſh, when it became 
vacant. Swifts Miſcellanies. 

CLeve. y In compoſition, at the beginning or end of the 

CL1F. proper name of a place, denotes it to be ſituated 

CLive. ] on the ſide of a rock or hill; as Cleveland, Clif- 
ton, Stancliff. 

CLEVER. adj. ſof no certain etymology.] 1. Dexterous ; 
ſxilful. 2. Juſt; fit; proper; commodious. 3. Well. 
ſhaped ; handſome. 4. This is a low word, ſcarcely 
ever uſed but in burleſque or converſation ; and applied 
to any thing a man likes, without a ſettled meaning. 

(1.) It was the cleverer mockery of the two. L Eftrange. 

I read Dver's letter more for the ſtile than the news. The 

man has a (ver pen, it muſt be owned. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(z.) I can't but think *twould found more clewer, 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 

(3.) She called him gundy-guts, and he called her louſy Peg, 

tho the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot, 

CLE'VERLY. adv. from ever.) Dextrouſly ; fitly ; hand- 


ſomely. 


Guede, Greek.] CLE'VERNESS. . . [from clever.} Dexterity ; fxil 


CLiENTE'LE. 2. / [clientela, Lat. 


98 1 
Theſe would inveigle rats with th ſcent, 
And ſometimes catch them with a ſnap, 
As cleverly as th ableſt trap. 


+ | Hudibr e; 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtron 
take off > men's head 28 —— 1 


* South. 


5 | 3 AC- 
compliſhment. 

CLEW. ». J. [clype, Sax. tlouwen, Dutch.] 1. Thread 

wound upon a bottom; a ball of thread. 2. A guide 


a direction: becauſe men direct themſelves by a clew of 
thread in a labyrinth. 3. Crew of the ſail of a Ship, is 
the lower corner of it, which reaches down to that earing 
where the tackles and ſheets are faſtened. 


meets a 8 Harri; 
(1.) Eftfoons untwiſting his deceitful cle ; 

He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. 
While guided by ſome clew of heav'nly thread, 

The perplex'd labyrinth we backward hs Roſe ummon. 


They fee ſmall clews draw vaſteſt weights along, 
Not in their bulk but in their order ſtrong. Drycen 


(2.) This alphabet muſt be your own clew to guide you, 


| Holder. 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 8 

No cle vu to guide me thro* this gloomy maze, 

To clear. my honour, yet preſerve my faith ? Smith, 


The g knows not how to tranſport his thoughts over to 
the next Mricular, for want of ſome cleau, or connecting idea 


to lay d of. Wattss Logich. 


To Cv. & (from clew, a ſea-term.) To clew the 


Sails; to faiſe them, in order to be furled, which 1; 
dont by a rope faſtened to the clew of a fail, called the 


clew-garnet. 


Harris. 


To CLICK. v. a. [cliken, Put. cligucter, French; or perhaps 


the diminutive of c/act. ] 
ceſſive noiſe. 
The folemn death-watch clic, the hour ſhe dy'd ; 
And hr lling crickets in the chunney cry d. Ga 


To make a ſharp, ſmall, ſuc- 


; 5 
CLi'cCxEer. . /; [from clict.] A low word for the ſervant 


of a ſaleiman, who ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers. 


CLi'ckeT. n=, /. [from click.) The knocker of a door. 


CLIENT. „J [cliens, Latin.] 


Skinner. 
1. One who applies to an 
advocate for counſel and defence 2. It may be perhaps 
ſometimes uſed for a dependant in a more general ſenſe, 
as it was uſed among the Romans. 

(r.) There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome com- 
mendation, where cauſes are well handled ; for that upholds in 
the client the reputation of his counſel. Bacon's Eſtays. 

Advocates muſt deal plainly with their clients, and tell the 
true ſtate of their caſe. Taylor's Rule of living bah. 

(2.) I do think they are your friends and clients, 
And fearful to diſturb you. Ben. Johnſ.n. 


CL1i'txTED. particip. adj. {from client.] Supplied with 


clients. 


This due occaſion of diſcouragement, the worſt conditioned 
and leaſt cliented petivoguers, do yet, under the fweet bait of 
revenge, convert to a more plentitul proſecution of actions. 

Cares Survey of Cornwall. 
. The condition or office 
of a client. A word ſcarcely uſed. 
There's Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, under the pretext of clientele, 


Will be admitted. Ben. Fobnjon. 


CLi'txTSH1P. x. / [from client.] The condition of a client. 


Patronage and clieniſbip among the Romans always deſcended : 
the plebeian houſes had recourſe to the patrician line which had 
formerly protected them. Dryden. 


CLiee. x. J. [clivus, Lat. clip, cliog, Saxon.] 1. A ſteep 


rock : a rock, according to Skinner, broken and cragg”- 
[rupes.] 2. The name of a character in muſick. Pro- 
perly CLEF. | 
G.) The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man from a high 
cli into the ſea. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Mountaineers, that from Severus came, | 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 


C L I 


Where ever tis ſo found ſcattered upon the ſhores, chere is it 
xs conſtantly found lodged in the ciifũůßi thereabouts. Mood to. 
CLier. 2. / The ſame with CLI T. Now diſuſed. 
—— Down he tumbled, like an tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky cliſt. Spenſer. 
CLIMA'CTER. 2 V [wwpaxhy.] A certain ſpace of time, 
or progreſſion of years, which is ſuppoſed to end in a cri- 
tical and dangerous time, 
Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon climaders, differ from 
one . Brown's Fulg. Err. 
CLIMACTE'RICK. ; adj. [from climafer.) Containing 
CLiMacTE'rICAL. 2 certain number of years, at the 
end of which ſome great change is ſuppoſed to befall the 
v. 
* obſervable years are ſuppoſed to be attended with ſome 
conſiclerable change in the body; as the ſeventh year; the 
twenty · firſt, made up of three times ſeven; the forty-ninth, made 
of ſeven times ſeven ; the ſixty · third, being nine times ſeven ; 
and the eighty-firſt, which is nine times nine: which two laſt are 
called the grand c/imaderichs. | 
The numbers ſeven and nine, multiplied into themſelves, do 
make up fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great c/tr:aferical 
of our — Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Your lordſhip being now arrived at your great climacterigue, 
yet give no proof of the leaſt decay of your excellent judgment 


and comprehenſion. Dryden. 
My mother is ſomething better, tho', at her advanced age, 
every day is a climaderich. Pote. 


CLIMATE. . [xXpa.] 1. A ſpace upon the ſurface of 
the earth, meaſured from the equator to the polar circles ; 
in each of which - ſpaces the longeſt day is half an hour 
longer than in that nearer to the equator. From the polar 
circles to the poles climates are meaſured by the increaſe 
of a month. 2. In the common and popular ſenſe, a 
region, or tract of land, differing from another by the 
temperature of the air, 

(2.) Betwixt th' extremes, two happier climates hold 


The temper that partakes of hot and cold, Dryden. 
On what new happy climate are we thrown ? Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paſſions cannot be of any great uſe 
in the northern c/:mates. Swift. 
o CLI MATE. v. 2. To inhabit. A word only in Shate- 
ſpeare. 
The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. S baleſf. 


CLiMaTURE. 3. /. The ſame with CLIMATE. Not in 
uſe. 
Such harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
Have heav'n and earth a be demonſtrated | 
Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shakeſp. 


Curimax. 2. . [Mt.] Gradation ; aſcent : a figure in 
rhetorick, by which the ſentence riſes gradually; as Ci- 
cero ſays to Catiline, Thou do'ſt nothing, moveſt nothing, 
thinkeſt nothing; but I hear it, I ſee it, and perfectly 
underſtand it. | 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult ; and 
yet the concluſion, by a due climax, is evermore the beſt. 
8 _— "wp Dedication. 
Some radiant mond age 'd, 
Still riſing in a climax, All the la, ako 
 Surpaſling all, is not to be ſurpaſt. Granville. 

7 CLIMB. v. =, pret. clomb or climbed; part. clomb or 
climbed, It is pronounced like clime. climan, Saxon; 
klimmen, Dutch. } To aſcend up any place; to mount 
by means of ſome hold or f oting. It implies labour and 
difficulty, and ſucceſſive efforts 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
famine, quartering ſteel, and climbing fire. $h 
When ſhall I come to th' top of that ſame hill 
Lou do climb up it now. „how we labour. Shak. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his feet. 1 Sam. 


To CLins. vw. a, 
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— As a thief 
Into the window climbs, or o'er the tiles, 
So clomb the firſt d thief into God's fold. Miltos. 
Thou, ſun of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou cui. 
And when high noon has gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. Roſcommon. 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryden. 
What controuling cauſe : 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's laws, 
Climb up, and gain th' aſpiring mount in's height? Black. 
To aſcend ; to mounr. 
Is't not mos to bteak into my garden, 
A 


Climbing my walls, in \pight of me the owner ? Shakejþ. 
Thy arms purſue 

Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame. Prior. 
Forlorn he muſt, and perſecuted fly; 

Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 


CLimBER. =. /. [from climb.) 1. One that mounts or 


ſcales any place or thing; a mounter ; a riſer, 2. A 
plant that creeps upon other ſupports. 3. The name of a 
particular herb. The ſeeds are gathered into a little head, 
ending 1n a kind of rough plume : whence it is called by 


the country people cd man's beard. Miller. 
(1.) I wait not at the lawyer's gates, 

Ne ſhoulder climbers down the ſtairs. Care ui Survey, 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 

Whereto the al upward turns his face. Sbaleſp. 

(2.) Ivy, briony, honey-ſuckles, and other climbers, muſt 

be dug up. Mortimer. 


To CLimBeR, wv. n [from clamber.) To mount with eft- 


fort ; to climb. 
In ſcaling the youngeſt to pluck off his becke, 
Beware how ye climber for breaking your neck. Tufer. 


CLime. . / [contrafted from climate, and therefore pro- 


perly poetical Climate; region; tract of earth. 
He can ſpread thy name o'er land and ſeas, 
Whatever chime the ſun's bright circle warms. M.1'>x. 
They apply the celeſtial deſcription of other climes unto their 
own. Brown's Valz. Err. 
Of beauty ſing, her ſhining progreſs view, 


From clime to clime the dazz'ing light purſue. Granwulle, 
We ſhall meet 

In happier climes, and on a ſafer ſhore. Ad / in. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful ſeaſons, in temperat* 

climes, are common and familiar bleflings. Atter bar; 


To CLINCH. v. a. {clyniza, Saxon, to knock, Juri. 


Clingo, in Feſtus, to encompaſs, Minſhew.] t. To hold 


in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 2. To contract 
or double the fingers. 3. To bend the point of à nail in 


the other ſide. 4. To confirm; to fix: as, 7% clinch an 
argument. | 
(1.) —— Sunois rows the bodies and the ſhiclds 
Oft heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 
The dait aloft, and clinch the pointed ſpear. Dry.tc a. 
(2.) Their talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high, the tos 
whereof I could but juſt reach with my fiſt clixched. Sze7;7. 


CLINCH. =. /. from the verb.] 1. A word uſed in 


double meaning ; a pun ; an ambiguity ; a duplicity «7 
meaning, with an identity of expreſſion. How it obtain 
this meaning is difficult to find. A nail caught on he 
other fide, and deubled, is a nail clinched : a word rtiken 
in a different meaning, and doubled in ſenſe, is likewitc 2 
clinch. 2. That part of the cable which is faitene tv th: 
ring of the anchor. 


(J.) Such as they are, I hope they will prove, witlicu, 
clinch, luciferous ; ſrarching after the nature of 1111+, Joer 
Pure clincbet the ſuburbian muſe affords, © 
And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. Dryden. 


Here one poor word a hundred c/inches m 1kes, Po - 
„ | 
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Crincauer. n /. [from clinch.) A cramp; a holdfaſt; a 
piece of iron bent down to faſten planks, 
. The wimbles for the work, Calypio found; 
Wich thoſe he pierc'd 'em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING. v. 3. pret. I clang ; part. | have _ Anger, 
Daniſh.] 1. To hang upon by twining round; to flick 
to; to hold falt upon. 2. To adhere as followers, or 
friends. 3. To dry up; to conſume ; to waſte; to pine 
away. [Eeclunzen tneop, à withered tree. 
5 (1. ) - The n _ ; 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cli er 
And chock thats art. 8 _ 
The fontane] in his neck was deſeried by the clinging of his 
hair to the plaiſter, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
When they united and together clung, 


When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they hung. Blackmore. 
See in the circle, next Eliza 'd, 
Two babes of love, cloſe clinging to her waiſt. Pope. 
That they may the cloſer cling, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ſtring. Swift. 


(2.) Moſt popular conſul he is grown, methinks : 
How the rout cliag to him! Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
3.) ——— if thou ſpeak'|t falſe, 

Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 

Till famine cling thee. Macbeth. 
Cri'nGy. adj. [from cling.] Apt to cling ; adhefive. 
Cii'xtCal. ] adj. M, to lie down. | Thoſe that keep their 
Ciurnick. g beds; thoſe that are ſick, paſt hopes of re- 

covery. A clinical lectute is a diſcourſe upon a diſeaſe, 
made by the bed of the patient. A r one 
that is converted on his death-bed. This word occurs 
often in the works of Taylor. 

To CLINE. v. a. [perhaps ſoftened from c/ank, or cor- 
rupted from click. ] To ſtrike fo as to make a ſmall ſharp 
noiſe. 

Five years ! a long leaſe for the clinking of pewter. Shakeſp. 
To CLink. Y. 2. To utter a ſmall, ſharp, interrupted 


noiſe. 
— The ſcver' d bars, 
Submiſſive, clink againſt your brazen portals. 
Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 
Safe thro" the wet on clinking pattens tread. 
Ciixnk. 3. / from the verb.] 


Prior. 


1. A ſharp ſucceiuive noiſe ; 


Gay's Trivia. CI 


The male reſteth on the back of the female, 


bracing her with his legs about the neck and body. 3 

(2.) Your ſheers cume too late to clip the bird's wings, that 

already is flown away. Sidney 
Then let him, x my love ſhall blame, 


Or clip love's wings, or quench love's flame. N 
He cups hopes wings, whoſe airy bliſs 0 
Much higher than fruition is. | Denham 
and cut him ſhort, : 


But love had cd —— 

Confin'd within the purli his court. Dryden's 

If mankind had bal wings, as perhaps fo — 
atheiſt may think us deficient in that, all the 
conſented to ci them. 

By this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 
Clio from the lovely head, where late it grew. 


Pope. 
He ſpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or — 


ing his ſtockings. K 
* 3.) We ould then have as much feeling upon the 3 
oF a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley's Sermons. 
(4.) This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the nature ot 
clipping. ; Locke, 
(F.) All my reports go with the modeſt truth, 
Nor more, nor c{z}t, but fo. Shatef*, 
Mrs. Mayoreſs cltf/'d the king's mage, Ad.liſon. 
Even in London, they cli» their words after one manner bout 
the court, another in the city, and a third in tne ſuburbs, Fru. 
(6-) Where is he living, clipt in with the fea, 
W 


calls me pupil? Shake's, 
To CLI. v.n. A phraſe in falconry. 2 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her cye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs d, 
Streight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 


CL1'yyeR. 3. /. (from clip.] One that debaſes coin by 
cutting. 
It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a clipper. Shateſþ. 
No coins pleaſed ſome medalliſts more than thoſe which hu 
paſſed through the hands of an old Roman clj per. 44x. 
CLI ING. =. /. [from clip. The part cut or clipped off. 
Beings purely material, without ſenſe or thought, as the clip- 
pings of our beards, and parings of our nails. Locke, 
i'ver, n. / An herb, More properly written c/eaver. 
It grows wild, the ſeeds ſticking to the clothes of ſuch as 


* "4, * f K * to have ſome unuſual pafs by them. It is ſometimes uſed in medicine. Miller. 

(1.) I heard the clink —_ fall N ner Shakeſp. A CLOAK. x. / (lach, Sax.] 1. The outer garment, with 

(2.) Tho' creeping clote, behind the wicket's clerk, which the reſt are covered. 2. A concealment ; a cover. 
Privily he peeped out thro? a chink. Shenſer. 7.) Vou may bear it, f 
CLIN9UANT. adj. [French.] Dreſſed in embroidery, in Under a coke chat is of any length. Shake)p. 


10 les, falſe glitter, tinſel finery. 
oo 8 To-da 8 
All clinguant, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shove down the Engliſh. Shakeſþ. 
Ta CLIP. v. a. ſclippan, Saxon.) 1. To embrace, by 
throwing the arms round ; to hug ; to enfold in the arms. 
2. To cut with ſh:ers. {Klipper, Dan Lippen, Dut. ap- 
ren:ly from the ſame radical ſenſe, ſince ſheers cut by 
icclofing and embracing. ] 3. Sometimes with of. 4. It 
is particularly uſed of thoſe who diminiſh coin, by paring 
the edges. 5g. To curtail ; to cut hort. 6. To conſine; 
to hold ; to contain, 
(1.) He, that before ſhunn'd her, to ſhun ſuch harms, 


Now runs and takes her in his ci hi arms. Sidney. 
Here I clio 
The anvil of my fword, and do conteſt 
Hotly, and nebly, with thy love. Shak ſp. 
— O nation, that thou could remove : 
That Neptune's arms, who clizpeth thee about. Sbakeſp. 
Enter the city, cio your wives; your friends, 
Tell them your feats. Shahkef)d. 


The j 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings, 
Clip dead mens graves. 


Shakeft. 


Their clokes were cloath of filver, mix d with gold. Dryer. 
All arguments will be as little able to il, as the wind did 
with the traveller to part with his cicat, which he held only the 


faſter. oc te. 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his down ; 
That inſtant in his cloak I me round. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) Not uſing your liberty for a coat of maliciouſneis. Pet. 
To CLoOax. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with a 
cloak. 2. To hide ; to conceal. 
(2.) Moſt heavenly fair, m deed and view, 
She by creation was, till ſhe did fall; 
Thenceforth the fought for helps to civah her crimes * 
Spenſer. 
CLo'aKBAG. 2. , [from cliat and bag.] A portmantcau; 
a bag in which clothes are carried. 
Why do'ſt thou converſe with that trunk of humours, that 


Riuffed chatbag of guts ? Shakeſp 
('Tis i hakbas ) * — — all 
Tis in my c ag u 
That anſwer to them. v Shakeſp. 


CLOCK. 1. [clocc, Welſh, from clich, a bell, Welſh and 
Armorick ; cloche, Fr.] 1. The inftrument which, by 2 
ſeries of mechanical movements, tells the hour by a froke 
upon a bell 2. R is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, What is 
it of the clock, for What hour is it Or ten o'clock, for the 
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3 ler. 3. The clock of a flccking ; the flowers or in- 
—_ work about the ankle. 4. An inſeQ ; a fort of 
110 1 a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will ſcem lon- 
er without a cloct or hour -glaſs than with it. Bacon. 
b The picture of Jerome ulually deſcribed at his ſtudy, is with 
a chel hanging by. Brown's Ful. Err. 
told the ce , and watch'd the waſting light. Dryden. 


(2.) — What ist 0'clock Fon 
Upon the ſtroke of four. Shakeſp. 
Macicaus ſet forward about fen o'clock in the night. Knoles. 


About mine of the chock at night the king marched out of the 

North-port. Clarendon. 

(3-) His ſtockings with filver clocks were raviſhed —_ him. 

wift. 

Cio'cxMAKER. . [clock and maker.) An artificer whoſe 
rofethon is to make clocks, 

This inequality has been diligently obſerved by ſeveral of our 
ingenious clickenaters, and equations been made and uſed by 
them. Derham. 

CLo'cxwoRK. . /. [clock and work.) Movements by 
weights or ſprings, like thoſe of a clock, 
So if unprejudic'd you ſcan 

'The goings of this clockwork, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 

By fine devices in his head: 

But tis the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke, 


That tells this being, what's o'clock. Prior. 
Withiu this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, full of fire and clock- 
avar . Ad1'fon. 


You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. Arbuthuc t. 
CLOD. 3. / clud, Sax a little hillock ; Alorte, Dutch. 1. 
A lump of earth or clay; ſuch a body of earth as cleaves 
or hangs together. 2. A turf ; the ground. 3. Any thing 
concreted together in a cluſter. 4, A lump, a maſs of 
metal 5. Any thing vile, bale, and carthy ; as the body 
of man, compared to his foul, 6. A dull, groſs, ſtupid 
fellow; a dolt. 
(1.) The earth that caſteth up from the plough a cled, 
is not ſo good as that which caſteth up a — chad. © Donn 
IIl cut up, as plows 
Do barren lands, and ſtrike together flints 
And cleds, th' ungrateful ſenate and the people. B. Johnſon. 
Who imooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. 
(2.) Byzantians boaſt, that on the cd, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree. Swift, 
(3-) Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice to dip up fiſh with 
ther nets, light on ſwallows congealed in cd 2 llimy ſub- 
ſtance, and carrying them home to their ſtoves, the warmth 
reſtoreth them to life and flight. Carew. 
' bas One at the f. 
Labouringz two maſly clo.ls of iron and braſs 
Had melted. 
(5-) And ye high heavens, the temple of the god 
In which a eE 1d mary flamin bright, — 
Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clogs, 
In dreadful darkneſs, lend defired light. 


Milton. 


: Spenſer. 
Which God —— 8 
ic mfpir'd, cannot 5 | 
With this corporeal clad. Milton's Par. Left. 


How the purer ſpirit is united to this clod, is a knot too hard 
for our degraded intellefts to untie. Glaxville. 

In moral refletions there muſt he heat as well as dry reaſon, 
to inſpire this cold c lod of clay, which we carry about with us. 


Burnet's Theery. 
(6.) The vulgar! a ſcarce animated clad, 
Ne'er pleas'd with aught above 'em. | Dryden. 
o CLop. v. =. [from the noun.) To gather into concreti- 
ons ; to coagulate : for this we ſometimes uſe clar. 
Let us go find the body, and from the ſtrram, 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 
* Phe clodded gore. Milton. 
— Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 
-0'DDY, adj. (from c/od ) 1. Conſiſting of earth or clods; 
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earthy ; muddy; miry; mean; greſs; baſe. 2. Full of 
clods unbroken. 


(1. — The glorious ſun, 
Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. Shakeſ/. 
(2.) Theſe lands they ſow always under furrow about Michael - 
mas, and leave it as cloddy as they can. Mortimer's Huſb b 
CLo'pPaATE. . / [clod and pate.] A ſtupid fellow; a dolt; 
a thickſku!]. 
Cro'pyaTteD. adj. {from cludpate.] Stupid; dull; doltiſh; 
thoughtleſs. a i : 1 
My chdpated relations ſpoiled the greateſt genius in the world, 
whaw whey bred me a 2 15 Arbuthnot. 
CTS rtf. . /. [from cl and pell.] A thickſcull ; a 
dolt ; a blockhead. | 
This letter being fo excellently ignorant, he will find that it 
comes from a cladpoll. Shakefſ}. 
To CLOG. v. a. [It is imagined by Si:nner to come from 
lag; by Caſaubos derived from e, a dog's collar, be- 
ing thought to be firſt hung upon herce dogs. ] 1. To 
load with ſomething that may hinder. motion; to encum- 
ber with ſhackles ; to impede, by faſtening to the neck or 
leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. 2. To hinder ; to 
obſtruct. 3. To load; to burthen; to embarraſs. 4. 
In the quoted paſſage it is improper, for its meaning a! 
ways includes tx" chk | 
(1. ) If you find fo much blood in his liver as will clog the foot 
of a flea, I'll eat the reſt of the agatomy. Shakeſp. 
Let a man wean himſelf from thete world:y impediments, 
that here c/oz his ſoul's flight. Digby on the Soul. 
The wings of birds were c{-2'4 with ice and ſnow. 1 
Fleſhly luſts do debaſe men's minds, and cloz their 


wits, 

make them groſs and foul, liſtleſs and unactive. Tillo on. 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 

While 5 wars beats his ſilken wings in vain. Pabe. 


(2.) The gutter'd rocks aud congregated ſands, 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel. Shake/p, 
His maje * were over · peſtered and clogged with great 
ordnance, f there is Paws ava Raleig /. 
(3.) Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 


The clogging burthen of a guilty ſoul. Shakeſp. 
You'll rue the time 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shakeſ”. 


They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning breath; 

It came, but c{27'4 with ſymptoms of his death. Dryden. 

All the commodities are c/ozg-4 with impoſitions. Adi; On. 
(A.) Clocks and Jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth of the 

| wheels and nuts be never fo ſinooth, yet, if they be nat oiled, 

will hardly move; though you cog them with never ſo much 

weight. Ray on the Creation. 

To CLoGc. . 2. 1. To coaleſce ; to adhere. In this ſenſe, 

perhaps, only corruptly uſed for c/2 or clot. 2. To be 

encumbered or impeded by ſome extrinfick matter. 
(1.) Move it ſometimes with a broom, that the feeds clog not 


er. Evelyn. 
(2.) In working through the bone, the teeth of the ſaw will 
begin to clog. Sharp's Surgery, 


Cros. . from the verb.] 1. A load; a weight; any 
incumbrance hung upon any animal or thing to hinder 
motion. 2: An incumbrance ; a hinderance ; an obſtruc- 
tion ; an impediment, 3. A kind of additional ſhoe worn 
by women,. to kcep them from wet. 4. A wooden 
ſhoe, 

(.) I'm glad at foul I have no other child; 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 
To hang clogs on them. Stakeſp. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of antient liberty. Milt. Par. Reg. 

As a dog committed cloſe, 

For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, 

And quits his c{og; but all in vain, 

He ſtill draws after him his chain. Hudilr as. 

(2.) Wearineis of the fleſh is an heavy clog to the will. Hooker. 
They're our clogs, not their own : if a man be. 


Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley's free. Danne. 
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Their prince made no other ſep than rejecting the pope's ſu- 
premacy, as a ciag upon his own power and paſſions. Swift. 
Slavery is, of all things, the greateſt clog and obitacle to ſpe- 
culation. Swrft. 
(4.) In France'the peaſantry goes barefoot, and the middle fort, 
throughout all that kingdom, makes uſe of wooden clogs. 
: Har vey on Conſum. 
Cro'cGitNtss. A /. from cleggy.] The ſtate of being 
clogged. | 
CLo'Gcy. aj. [from clog.] That which has the power 
of clogging up. 
By additaments of ſome ſuch nature, ſome groſſer and clozgy 
parts are retained, or elſe much ſubtilized, and otherwiſe 
altered. Boyle's Hi. of Fir mneſs. 


CLOISTER. =. / [clas, Welſh; claurren, Sax. clofter, 


Germ. Moefter, Dut. clauſiro, Ital. gloiftre, Fr. clauſtrum, 
Lat.] 1. A religious retirement; a monaſtery ; a nun- 
nery. 2. A periſtyle; a piazza. 

(1.) Nor in a ſecret chifler doth he keep 


Theſe virgin ſpirits, until their marriuge - day. Davies. 
Some ſolitary clorfler will I chooſe, 
And there with holy virgins live immur'd. Dryden. 
How could he have the leiſure and retiredneſs of the chifer, 
to perform thole acts of devotion ? Atterburp. 


Ta CrolisreR. v. a. from the noun.] To ſhut up in a 


religious houſe ; to confine ; to immure ; to ſhut up 
from the world. 
Cleifter thee in ſome religious houſe. Shakeſh. 
They have by commandment, though in form of courteſy, 
choiflered us within theſe walls for three days. Bacon. 
It was of the king's firſt acts to clofler the queen dowager in 
the nunnery of Bermondſey. Bacon. 
Nature atfords plenty ot beauties, that no man need complain 
if the deformed we c/orf red up. Rymer”'s Trag. 
CroisTERAL. adj. [from chiller. , Sol:tars 3 retired ; re- 
ligioully recluſe. 
Upon this 333 many cloiſteral men of great le urning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation betore action. Wait. Ag. 
CLo'tsTE! ED. participial adj. (from ciaifter.} 1. Sita- 
ry ; inhabiting cloiſters. 2. Built with perityics or pi- 
22225 - 
( 1.) ——— Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloiſter' a flight, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shaejp. Macbeth. 
(2.) The Greeks and Romans had commonly two c/orfiered 
open courts, one ſerving for the women's tide, and the other 
tor the men. Waiton's ArchiteF. 
Cro'tsTRESS. . J. [from cleiſer.] A nun; a lady who 
has vowed religious retirement. 
Like a clorfreſs the will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine. | Shakeſp. 
CLoxe. /. See Cloak. | 


CLoun. fpret. of To climb. 


Aſk to what end they cio that tedious height. Spenſer. 
To Croom. v. 4. {corrupted from c/zam, clæmian, Sax. 
which is ſil! uſed in ſeme provinces.) To cloſe or ſhut 
with glutinous or viſcous matter. 
Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom up the ſkirts, 
all but the door, | Mortimer N 
To CLOSE. v. 4. {cloſa, Armorici; Alus, Dutch; clos, 
Fr. clauſus, Lat.] 1. lo ſhut; to lay together. 2. 
To conclude; to end; to finiſh. 3. To incloſe; to 
confine ; to repolite, 4. To join; to unite fractures; 
to conſolidate fiſlures. 
(1. ) Sleep inſtantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as in aid, and clas d mine eyes. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
When the ſad wife has cla: 4 her huiband's eyes; 
Lies the pale corps, not yet intirely dead ? Prior. 
I ſoon ſhall viſit Hector, and the ſhades, 
Of my great anceſtors. Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to clo/e thy miitreſo' eyes. Phillits, 
(2.) One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cih. Dryden. 
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I cle this with my earneſt deſires that you will ſeri 


fider your eſtate. Wake's Pr ry ow 


dward and Henry, now the boaſt of ; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name; 
After a life of generous toils endur'd, 
Clcs'd their long glories with a figh, to find 


1h" unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. Pope's His 
(3.) Every one 5 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him cles d. Shake 

(4) The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 4 
ith buſy hammers clofing rivets up. Shake 


There being no winter yet to c/oſe up and unite its parts. ; 
reſtore the — to its * 1 : 3 
As ſoon as any publick rupture happens, it is immediate), 
cloſed a by moderation and good offices. Addiſon on lat, 
All the traces drawn there are immediately cloſed ub, as thou; h 
you wrote them with your finger on the ſurface of a river, 
Watts on the Mind. 


To Clos. v. 2. 1. To coaleſce ; to join its own parts 


together. 2. To CLosE upon. To agree upon; to join in. 
3. To Cros E with. To come to an agreement wich 
To CLosE ix with, J to comply with; to unite with. 4. 
To CLoseg with. To grapple with in wreſtling 
(1.) They, and all that appertained to them, went down liv: 
into the pit, and the earth cloſed upon them. Numb. xvi. 3; 
In plants you may try the force of imagination upon the 
lighter motions ; as upon their clofing and opening. Bren, 
(2.) The jealouſy of ſuch a delign in us, would induce 
France and Holland to cloſe on ſome meaſures between them to 
our diſadvantage. Temple, 
(J.) Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuous gentle. 
woman, to cloſe with us. Shakeſp. Hen. Iv. 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 
In terms of triendſhip with thine enemies. Shateſp. Jul. Cl, 
There was no ſuch defect in man's underſtanding, but that 
it would clo/e with the evidence. South, 
He took the time when Richard was depos'd, 
And high and low auth happy Harry clas d. Dryden. 
Pride is fo unſociable a vice, that there is no cloſing with it. 
Collier of Friendſhip. 
This ſpirit poured upon iron, lets go the water: the acid 
ſpirit is more —_—— the fixed body, and lets go the water, 
to cloſe with the fixed Newton's O ticks, 
Such a proof as would have been cloſed with certainly at the 


firſt, ſhall be ſet aſide eaſily afterwards. Atterbury. 
Theſe governours bent all their thoughts and applications to 
cloſe in wwith the people, now the ſtronger party. Sæuiſt. 


Cros k. 2. /. [from the verb] 1. Any thing ſhut, without 


outlet. 2. A ſmall field incluſed. 3. The manner of 
ſhutting; in this and the following ſenſe it is pronounc- 
ed as clexe. 4, The time of ſhutting up. 5. A grap- 
ple in wreſtling, 6. Pauſe ; ceffation ; reſt. 7. A cor- 
cluſion or end. K 
(1.) The admirable effects of this diſtillation in cloſe, which 
is like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacon. 
(2.) I have a tree, which grows here in my cloſe, 
That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly mutt I fell it. Shakeſp. 
Certain hedgers dividing a cloſe, chanced upon a great chit. 
Carew's Survey of Corn 
( 3.) The doors of plank were; their cloſe exquiſite, 


Kept with a double key. | Chapman. 
(4.) In the cloſe of night, 
Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. Dryden. 


(5-) The king went of purpoſe into the North, laying an 
open fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the clzſe, and ſo 
to trip up his heels, having made ſure in Kent beforchand. 


Bacon. 

Both fill'd with duſt, but ſtarting up, the third cloſe they 
had made, 

Had not Achilles' ſelf ſtood up. Chapman. 


(6.) The air, ſuch pleaſure loth to loſe, 
With thouſand echo's ſtill prolongs each heav'nly cloſe. 
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At ev'ry claſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Reply'd, and any” — 1 the ſong. Dryd: Fab. 
Ter all my miſeries, and the balm. Milton. 

Thro' Syria, Perſia, Greece ſhe goes; 
And takes the Romans in the cloſe. Prior. 
rosk. adj. [from the verb] 1. Shut faſt; fo as to leave 
no part open 3 as, a clo/e box ; a c/o/e houſe. 2 Having 
a0 vent; without inlet; ſecret ; private; not to be 
ſeen through. 3. Conkhned ; ſtagnant ; without ventila- 
ion. 4. Compact; folid ; denſe ; without interſtices 
or vacuities. 5. Viſcous; glutinous ; not volatile. 6. 
Conciſe ; brief; compreſſed ; without exuberance or 
Jigreſion, 7. Joined without any intervening diſtance or 
ſpace, whether of time or place. 8. Approaching 
nearly; joined one to another. . Narrow; as, a clo/e 
alley. 10. Admitting ſmall diſtance. 11. Undiſcover- 
ed; without any token by which one may be found. 12, 
Hidden ; ſecret ; not revealed. 13. Having the quality 
of ſecrecy ; trulty. 14. Having appearance of con- 
ceolment; cloudy; ſly. 15, Without wandering ; 
without deviation; attentive. 16. Full to the point; 
home. 17. Retired ; ſolitary. 18. Seciuded from com- 
munication 3 as, a cloſe priſoner. 19. Applied tv the 
weather, dark, cloudy, not clear, 

(1.) We ſuppole this bag to be tied cloſe about towards the 
a dow. Wilkins. 

(2.) Nor could his acts too cloſe a vizard wear, 

To ſcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 

(3.) If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and 
doors, the one maketh the air ce, and not freſh ; and the 


other maketh it exceeding unequal. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
(4.) The inward ſubſtance of the earth is of itſelf an uniform 
maſs, cloſe and conpact. Burnet's Theory. 


The golden globe bein into a , which was driven b 
the — orce of — the — made itſelf way thro 
the pores of that very cloſe metal. Locke. 

(5.) This oil, which nouriſhes the — 1 ſuppoſed of ſo 
coſe and tenacious a ſubſtance, that it may flowly — 8 

Ins. 

(6.) Vou lay your thoughts ſo c ether, that were th 
clojer they would be — and — connection nw 
be wanting. Dryd. Juv. 

Where the original is cloſe, no verſion can reach it in the ſame 
compais, Dryden. 

Read theſe inſtructive leaves, in which conſpire | 

Frcſcoy's coſe art and Dryden's native fire. Pope. 

(7.) Was I a man bred great as Rome herſelf, 

Equal to all her titles! that could ſtand 

Cloſe up with Ailas, and ſuſtain her name 

As ſtrong as he doth heav'n ! Ben. Johnſon. 

We muſt lay aſide that lazy and fallacious method of cen- 


lung by the lump, and muſt bring things cloſe to the teſt of 
true or falſe. Burnet's Theory. 
Plant the ſpring crocuſes c/oſ# to a wall. Mortimer. 
— — Where'er my name I find; | 
Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. Pope. 
(8.) Now tit we cloſe about this taper here, 3 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. Shaokeſp. 


(10.) Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they wear. Did. 
(121.) Cloſe obſerve him for the ſake of mockery. Cloſe, in 
the name of jeſting T lie you there. Shatefp. 
(12.) A cloſe intent at laſt to ſhew me grace. Spenſer. 
Some ſpagyriſts, that keep their beſt things cliſe, will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppoſe their antagonitts, than to 
- gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle. 
(13.) Conſtant you are, 
But yet a woman ; and for ſecreſy, 
No lady cloſer. Shakeſf. 
(14.) That.c/oſe aſpect of his, 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt. Shakeſp. 
(15.) Ldifcovered no way to keep our thoughts * to their 
duuneis, but by frequent attention getting the habit of attention. 
Locle. 
(16.) I am engaging in a diſpute,. where the ments 
ae not like to — on cither >” — 
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(17.) He kept himſelf cihſe becauſe of Saul. Chrenic 
CLose, adv. It has the ſame meanings with c/o/ely, and is 
not always eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the adjeftive. 1. 
Nearly; denſely ; ſecretly. 2. It is uſed ſometimes ad- 
verbially by itielf ; but more frequently in compoſition. 
1. He his 
Diſturb'd not, waiting cloſe th* approach of morn, Milton. 
Chee Tien 1 her Death 1 
e Tullowin ce ior „ not moun et 
On his 2 a : Milton. 
Cros s-BAN DED. adj, In cloſe order; thick ranged; or 
ſecretly leagued, which ſeems rather the meaning in this 
paſſage. 
Nor in the houſe, with chamber ambuſhes 
Cloſe-bandez, durſt attack me. Miltor. 


CLoSE-RoDIED. adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 
If any clergy ſhall appear in any claſe- Vo. lied cont, they hal! 
be ſuſpended. Aylife's Parergon. 
CLOSE-HANDED, adj}. Covetous. 
Galba was very c- handed: | have not read much of his 
liberalities. Ar buthnot on Coin, 
CLosE-PENT. adj. Shut cloſe ; without vent. 
Then in ſome claſe peut room it crept along, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in ſilence fed. Dryger. 
CLo's:LY. adv. ſ from cl 1. Without inlet or outlet. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening ; neatlv. 2. Atten- 
tively. 4. Secretly ; flilvy. 5, Without deviation. 
(x.) Putting the mixture into a crucible cloſely luted. Bryle, 


| (2.) Follow Fluellen cl:/cly at the heels. S. Ae, 
(3.) If we look more cleſeſy, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the feeds of judgment in their mind. Pote. 


(4.) A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent ſome cloſ ey into 
the village, in the dark of the night. Carew's Survey of Cornw. 
( 5.) I hope I have tranſlated chſely enough, and given them the 
ſame turn of verſe which they had in the original. Dryden. 


CLo'seness. . /. [from cloſe.) 1. The ſtate of being 
ſhut ; or the quality of admitting to be ſhut without inlet 
or outlet. 2. Narrowneſs ; ſtraitneſs. 3. Want of air, or 
ventilation. 4.Compattneſs ; ſolidity. 5. Reclufeneſs ; ſoli- 
rude ; retirement 6. Secrecy ; privacy. 7. Covetouſneſs; 
fly avarice 8. Connection; dependance. 

(1.) In drums the c/oſeneſs round about that preſerveth the 
ſound, maketh the noiſe come forth of the dium-hole more 
loud, than if you ſhould ſtrike upon the like ſkin extended in 


the open air. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
.) I took my leave, being half itifled by the c/o;z:eſs of the 
room. Swift, 
(4.) How could particles, ſo widely diſperſed, combine into 
that r—_ of texture ? Bentley. 
The haſte of the fpirit to put forth, and the cloſeneſs of the 
bark cauſe prickles in bonyhs. Bac. Nat. Hift. 
(5.) [ thus neglefting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To c/ofeneſs, and. the bettering of my mind. Shakeſþ. 


(6.) To his confederites he was conſtant and juſt, but not 
open. Such was his enquiry, and ſuch his cloſeneſs, as they 
ſtood in the light towards him, and he ſtood in the dark towards 

them. Bacon Henry VII. 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicate:] 

with any of his majeſty's counſellors, being carried with great 


cloſeneſs, liker a buſmeſs of love than ſtate. VPotton. 
We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment of Auguſtus, nor 
the extreme caution or cloſeneſs of Tiberius. Bacon's EV. 


This prince was ſo very reſerved, that he would impart his 
ſecrets to no body: whereupon this cloſeneſs did a little periſh 
his underſtanding. Collier of Friendſbip. 

(7.) Hus judged, that while he could keep his poverty a 
ſecret, he ſhould not feel it: he improved this thought into an 
affectation of cloſene and covetouſnels. Addiſon, Spe. 

(8.) The actions and proceedings of wiſe men run in greater 
chſeneſs and coherence with one another, than thus to drive at 
a caſual iſſue, brought under no forecaſt or deſign. South, 


Cros ER. n./ [from c/o/e.) A hniſher ; a concluder, 


Cros ts TOOL. #. J [cloſe and ffocl.] A chamber imple. 
ment. 
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A peſtle for his ti unchcon, led the van; 

And his high helmet was a claſe- Hool pan. Garth. 

CLo'str. 2. /. [from cloſe.] 1. A ſmall r om of privacy 

and retirement. 2. A private repoſitory of curioſities and 

valuable things. 

(1.) The taper burneth in your cloſet. Shakeſ). 

He would make a ſep into his (/t, and after a ſhort prayer 

he was gone. t. 

(2.] He ſhould have made himſelf a key, where with to open 

the claſet of Minerva, where thoſe fair treaſures are to be found 

in all abundance. Dr; den's Du Freſno. 
He furniſhes her c/ofet firſt, and fills 

The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells. Dryd. Fables. 

To Clo'sET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 1. To ſhut up, or 

conceal in a cloſer. 2, To take into a cloſet for a ſecret 


Ir.terview. | 
(1.) The heat 
Of thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn, 
Doth cloſet up itſelf. Herbert. 
(2.) About this time began the project of cloſeting, where 
the * ay va gentlemen, of the kingdom were privately cate- 
chiſed by his majeſty. Swift. 
CLosn. n. / A diſtemper in the feet of catile ; called alſo 
the founder. Di. 
CLo'sure. . . [from cle] 1. The act of ſhutting up. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or ſhut. 3. The 
= incloſing ; incloſure 4. Concluſion ; end. Not 
in ute. 
(r.) The chink was carefully cloſed up: upon which cſure 
there appeared not any change. Beyle' Spring of the Air. 
(2.) I admire your {ending your [aft to me quite open, wich- 


out a leal, wafer, or any cleſure whatever. Po; e to Favit. 
(3+) — O thou bloody priſon 
Within the guilty {ure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack d to death. Shakeſþ. 


.) Wein hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 
And make a mutual clæſure of our houle. S 
CLOT. / (probably, at firſt, the ſame with cla; but 
now always applicd to different uſes ; or rather 4/otte, 
Dutch, a maſs. ]* Concretion ; ulation ; grume. 
The white of an egg, with _ wine, doth bake the 


g into c, as if it began to poch. Bacon. 
The opening itſelf was ſtopt with a clot of ous blood. 
: 's Surgery. 


To CLor. v. #. {from the noun, or from keotreren, Dutch] 
1. To form clots, or clods; to hang together. 2. To 
concrete; to coagulate; to gather into concretions : as, 
clotted milk, clotted blood. 3. To become groſs. 

(r.) Huge unwieldy bones, laſting remuns 
Of that gigaatick race; which as he breaks 


The clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Pl}. 
(2.) Here mangled limbs, here brains an gore, 
Lie c/otted. Phillips. 


CLOTH. ». / plural cloths or cler hen. {clav, Saxon.] . 
Any thing woven for dreſs or covering, whether of animal 
or vegetable ſubſtance. 2. The piece of linen ſpread upon 
a table. 3. The canvaſs on which pictures are delineated. 
4. Any texture put to a particular ule. 5 Dreſs; rai- 
ment. 6. Cloth taken abſolutely, commonly means a 
texture of woo), 7. In the plural. Dreſs ; habit; gar- 
ment; veſture ; veſtments. Including whatever covering 
is worn on the body. In this ſenſe always clothes. Pro- 
nounced cls. 8. The covering of a bed. 
(1.) A coſtly c/oth of gold. Drayton. 
The Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that kingdom. Suit. 
(2.) Nor let, like Nævius, every error paſs, 


The multy wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pope. 
(3-) I anſwer 2 right painted cloth, from whence you have 
ſtudied your queſtions. Shakeſp. 
Who fears : ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, | 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shakeſ). 


This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of painting and of 


ſculpture, deſcends upon the marble and the c/oth, and becomes 
the original of tneſe arts. Dryden. 
3 


bakeſv. 
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(J.) The king ſtood up under his c/o/h of ſtate, took the 
vor of Lon- 


ſword from the protector, and dubbed the Lord Ma 
don knight. |; 
I'll make the very green cloth to lool blue. 
(J.) Tu ne'er diſtruſt my God for cl/oath and 
Wha lilies flourith, and = raven's fed. 


—— 


| . les 
(7.) He with him brought Pryene, rich 1 
= gone be clothes. wn : wa Do S/ enſer 
ake up theſe clothes here quickly: carry them 
dreſs in Datchet-mead. MER, Nw new A 
A grows more from the warmth of exerciſes than of 
c 5. 

(8. ing on her midnight foes, _—_ 

She turn'd way her frighted head, 
Then ſunk it deep beneath the clothes. Pria- 
To CLoTHE. v. a. pret. I clothed, or clad ; particip. [ 


have clothed, or clad, (from cloth.) 1. To inveſt with 
garments ; to cover with dreſs, from cold and injuries 
2 To adorn with dreſs. 3. To inveſt, as with clothes 
4. To furniſh or provide with clothes. | 

(1.) An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, 


where he was clothed, took the firſt opportunity of maki 
eſcape into nakedneſs. N Addi/. ! Ary 
e Britons in Czfar's time painted their bodies, and (-e 
themſelves with the ſkins of . Swift 
With fuperior boon may your rich ſoil g 
Exuberant natuie's better bleſſings pour 
O'er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be th' exhauſtleſs granary of a world. Thom ſen. 


(2.) We clothe and adorn our bodies: indeed, too much 


time we beſtow upon that. Our fouls alſo are to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation, 
Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. Pope's Statius, 
(3-) I put on righteouinels, and it clothed me. Job. 
Haſt thou c/othed his neck with thunder ? Job. 
I will alſo c/othe her prieſts with ſalvation. Pſalms 
If thou beeſt he; but O howfal'n ! how chang'd 
From him, who in the realms of light, 
Cloth'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, “f outſhine 
Myriads though bright Milton. 
y leave the ſhady realms of night, 
And, clcth'4 in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 


Let both uſe the cleareſt language in which they can che 


their thoughts. Watts on the Min. 
(4. uſineſs ſhall clothe a man with rags. Prov. 

Toy Ctor u. v. n. To wear cloaths. 
Care no more to c/othe and eat. Shaheſp. nb. 


CLo'THre', 3. from clorb.] A maker of cloth. 
The chothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
His commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothrers to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Hayward. 
They ſhall only fpoil the clothier's wool, and beggar the 
t ſpinners, at beſt. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
CLlo'THinxG. n. /. | from To clathe.) Dreſs ; veſture; gar- 
ments. 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright, 
And thine with it, in heav'n's pure clothing dreſt, 
Through cleareſt ſkies might take united flight. Fairfax. 
Your bread and clothing, and every neceſſary of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Fut. 
CLoTHSHE'ARER. . /. [from cloth and bear |] One wio 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 
My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a cloth- 
carer. Hate. on Prov. 
Crorrorr. =. / [from clot and poll.) 1. Thickſkull; 
blockhead. 2. Head, in ſcorn 
(1.) What fays the fellow, there? call the clotpoll back. 


Sha'eſ). 
(2.) I have ſent Cloten's c down the ſtream, „ 
In embaſſy to his mother. Sbaleſb. Cymbeline. 
To CLo'TTER. v. 2. [Hetteren, Dut.] To concrete; to 
coagulate ; to gather into lumps. 
He dragg'd the trembling fire, 


Slidd' ring thro” clatter' blood and holy mire, Dryd. An, 
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CLo'rTY. adj. (from cler. ] Full of clods; concreted ; full 
of concretions. 1 ; a ; 
erpectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, clotty, 


iſh ſtreaks. on Conſump. 
w_ land is clotty, and a ſhower 4 Eh through, 


you ma make uſe of a roll to break it. Mortimer. 
4 CLOUD. =. J. [The derivation is not known. Minſhew 


derives it from © „ to ſhut; Somner from clod; 
Caſaubon from axpv;, darkneſs; Skinner from Kadge, 
Dutch, a ſpot.] 1. The dark collection of vapours in the 
air. 2. The veins, marks, or ſtains in ſtones, or other 
bodies. 3- Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs. 4. Any 
thing that ſpreads wide ; as a crowd, a multitude. 
(r.) Now are the clouds that lower'd upon our houſe, 

In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

As a miſt is a multitude of ſmall but folid globules, which 
therefore deſcend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elſe but a —_— of very ſmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore aſcend, to that height in which the 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain ſuſpended, 
till, by ſome motion in the air, being broken, they deſcend in 
ſolid drops : either ſmall, as in a miſt, or bigger, when many 
of them run together, as in rain. 

Clouds are the greateſt and moſt conſiderable of all the meteors, 
as furniſhing water and plenty to the earth. They confiſt of 
very ſinall drops of water, and are elevated a good diſtance above 
the ſurface of the earth; for a cloud is nothing but a miſt flying 
kigh in the air, as a miſt is nothing but a chud here below. 


3 Locke. 
How va turn'd to clouds, obſcure the (ky; 
And clouds, diffolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. Roſe. 
The dawn 1s overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in c/ouds brings on the day. Addiſon. 
(3.) Tho' poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 
Their rages ill-govern'd, in the clouds is loſt. Waller. 
—— Ho can I ſee the brave and young, 
Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unſung ? Addiſon. 
(4.) The objection comes to no more than this, that amongft 
a cloud of witneſſes, there was one of no very good reputation. 
tterbury. 


To CLouD. wv. 4. [from the noun.] 1, To darken with 
clouds; to cover with clouds ; to obſcure. 2. To make 
of ſullen and gloomy appearance. 3. To obſcure ; to 
make leſs evident, 4. To variegate with dark veins. 
(2.) Be not diſhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe looks, 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene. Milton. 
What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow ? Pope. 
(3.) If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleareit truths, no man could miſs his way to heaven for want of 


light. Decay of Piety. 
(4. The handle ſmooth and plain, 
Made of the c/ouded olive's eaſy grain. Pope. 
To 8 : UD. v. =. To grow cloudy; to grow dark with 
clouds. 
CLo'UDBERRY. #. from cloud and berry ; chamemorus ] 
The name of a plant, called alſo &norberry. Miller. 


CLo'UDCAPT. adj. [from cloud and cap.] Topped with 


* clouds ; touching the clouds. 

1 The chudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

t, The ſolemn temples, the great globe ittelf, 

no _ Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve. Shakeſh. 
CLOUDCOMPE'LLING. adj. [A word formed in imitation 

he of geheryige rue, ill underſtood.) An epither of Jupiter, 

" by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be collected. 


Health to both kings attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho'd from th' affrighted ſhore ; 
With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the ſeed of cloudcompelling Jove. 
Supplicating move 


pelling Jove. 


Waller. 


Thejuſt complaint toc 


2. Obſcurely ; not perſpicuouſly. 
(2.) Some had rather have goood diſcipline delivered 
by way of precepts, than 
ol. I, 


plainly, 
cloudily enwrapped in allegories, Hen. 


Grew's Coſm. + 


BY Dryden. 
LO'UDILY. adv. [from cloudy.) 1. With clouds; darkly, 
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He was commanded to write ſo Dryden. 

CLo'upixess. 2. J. [from cloudy.] 1. The ſtate of being 

covered with clouds; darkneſs. 2 Want of brightneſs. 
(1. You have ſuch a February face, 


Cornutus. 


So full of froſt, of ſtorm and cloudineſs. Shakeſp. 
The ſituation of this iſland expoſes it to a continual cloudineſs, 
which in the ſummer renders air cooler, and in the winter 


warm. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
(2.) I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by ly- 
ing in a cold liquor ; wherein, he affirmed, that upon keeping 
it longer, the ſtone would loſe more of its cloudineſs. Boyle. 
CLro'vpLess. adj. from chud.) Without clouds; clear; 
unclouded ; bright; luminous; lightſome ; pure; un- 
darkened. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks thro' Galileo's eyes. | Pope. 
How many ſuch there muſt be in the vaſt extent of ſpace, a 
naked eye in a claualeſ night may give us ſome faint glimpſe. 


Cheyne. 
CTO Uο r. adj. [from cloud.] 1. Covered with clouds ; 
obſcured with clouds; conſiſting of clouds. 2. Dark; 


obſcure ; not intelligible. 3. Gloomy: of look; not 
1 nor cheerful. 4. Marked with ſpots or veins. 5. 
ot bright, wanting luttre. 


(1.) As Moſes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar 
deſcended, and ſtood at. the door. Exodus. 


(2.) If you content yourſelf frequently with words inſtead ot 
ideas, or with clowdty and confuſed notions of things, how im- 


penetrable will that darkneſs be? Watts on the Mind. 
(3.) So my ftorm- beaten heart likewiſe is cheer'd 
With that ſun-ſhine, when cloudy Loks are clear'd, Spen/er. 
Witneſs my fon, now in the thade of death, 
Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath | 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakeſþ. 
(5.) I faw a cloudy diamond. Boyle. 
CLove. n /,. [the pens of cleave.) See ToCLeave. 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 


On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it clo ve his plumed creſt in tway. Fairy 9. 
CLOVE. =. / [clou, Fr. a nail, from the fimilitude of a 
clove to a nail] 1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ter- 
nate in the Eaſt Indies. It is the fruit or ſeed of a very 
large tree. 2. Some of the parts into which garlick ſe- 
rates, when the outer ſkin is torn off, [In this ſenſ: 
it is derived from cove, the preterite of cleave ] 
(1.) Che ſeems to be the rudiment or beginning of a fruit 


growing upon cloye-trees. Brown's Futz, Err. 
(2.) "Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 
Each clove of garlick is a ſacred pow'r. Tate's Juv. 


CLove-G1il.LYFLOWER. / [from its ſmelling like clowes.] 
This genus may be divided into three claſſes; 1. The 
clove-gillyflower, or carnation. 2. The pink. 3. The 
ſweet William. The carnation, or clove-gillyflower, are 
diſtinguiſhed into four claſſes. The firſt, called flakes, 
having two colours only, and their ſtripes large, going 
quite through the leaves. The ſecond, called bizars, 
have flowers ſtriped, or variegated with three or four dit- 
ferent colours. The third are piquettes : theſe flowers 
have always a white ground, and are ſpotted with ſcarlet, 
red, purple, or other colours. The fourth are called 
painted ladies: theſe have their petals of a red or purple 
colour on the upper fide, and are white underneath. Ot 
each of theſe claſſes there are numerous varieties. The 
true clove-gillyflower has been long in uſe for making a 
cordial ſyrup. There are two or three varieties com- 
monly brought to the markets, which differ greatly in 
goodneſs ; ſome having very little ſcent, when compared 
with the true ſort. Miller. 


CLo'ven. part. pret. [from cleave.) See To CLEAVE. 
There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes 


Among your clowen army. Shakeſp. 
Now, heap'd high, 
The clowen oaks and lofty pines do lie. Waller. 
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A chap- fallen beaver, looſely hanging by 
The clover helm, and arch of victory. | . 
CLoven-rOOTE * adj. [cloven and foot, or hoof.) Hav- 
CLoven-yooreD. ing the foot divided into two parts; 
not a round hoof ; biſulcous. 
There are the biſulcous or clowen-hooft 3 as camels and bea- 
vers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The clowen-footed fiend is baniſh'd from us. Dryden. 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and * 
frequent the waters. Ray on the Creation. 
CLOVER. n. /. [more properly claver, clæ pen, 
CLover-GRtass. J Sax.] 1. A ſpecies of trefoil. 2. To 
live in CLoven, is to live luxuriouſly ; clover being ex- 
tremely delicious and fattening to cattle. 
(1.) The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover. Shakeſp. 
Nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fatt'ning clover for their fare. Dryden. 
Clover improves land, by the great quantity of cattle it 
maintains. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clover-graſs. Gay. 
(2.) Well, Laureat, was the night in clover ſpent ? Ogle. 
Covered with clover. 
Thomſon. 


Cro'vered. adj. [from clower.] 
Flocks thick-nibbling thro” the clower'd vale. 

CLoven. x. / {clough, Saxon.]* The cleft of a hill; a 
cliff. In compoſition a hilly place. 

Crovcn. =. /. {in commerce.] An allowance of two 
pounds in every hundred weight for the turn of the 
ſcale, that the commodity may hold out weight when 
ſold by retail, 

A CLOUT. mn. /. [cluz, Saxon] 1. A cloth for any mean 
uſe. 2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. 3. Anciently, the 
mark of White cloth, at which archers ſhot. 4. An iron 


plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 
(2.) His garment nought but many ragged clouts, 


With thorns . pinn'd, and patched was. Spen/er. 
A clout upon that head, 
Where late the diadem ſtood. Shakefp. 
In pow'r of ſpittle and a clout, 
When-e'er he pleaſe to blot it out: Swift. 
(3.) He drew a good bow : he ſhot a fine ſhoot : he would 
have clapt in the cicat at twelve ſcore. Shakeſy.. 


To CLour. v. 4. | from the noun.] 1. To patch; to mend 
coarſely. 2. To cover with a cloth. 3. To join awk-- 
wardly or coarſely together, 

(1.) I thought he ſlept, and put 
My clauted 8 from off my feet, whoſe rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Sbateſp. 
The dull ſwain 


Treads on it daily with his clauted ſhoon. Milton. 
(2.) Milk ſome unhappy ewe, 
Whote clouted leg her hurt doth ſhew. Stenſer. 


(3.) Many ſentences of one meaning clouted up together. 
Aſcham. 
CLo'UTED. participial adj. Congealed; coagulated : 
corruptly uſed for clatted. 
I've ſeen her ſkim the c/outed cream, 
And preis from ſpongy curds the milky ſtream. Gay. 
Cro'urEnrLY. adj. | probably by corruption from /euterly.] 
Clumſy; awkward : as, a clouterly fellow. | 
The ſingle wheel plough is a very clouterly fort. 
| ; MR 8 r= Auer Huſtandry. 
CLOWN. 2. / [imagined by Sinner and Junius to be con- 
trated from colenus It feems rather a Saxon word, cor- 
rupted from /own ; loen, Dut, a word nearly of the ſame 
import.] 1. A rultick ; a country fellow; à churl. 
A coarſe ill-bred man. 


(1.) He came with all his c/oxwzs, horſt upon cart-jades. 


The clowns, a boiſtrous, rude, ungovern'd crew, 
With furious huſte to the loud ſummons flew. Dryden. 
(2.) In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. Spectator. 
A country ſquire, repreſented with no other vice but that of 
being a clowr:, and having the provincial accent. Swift, 


Sidney.. 


CO.] N RI. . J. [from clown.] Ill. breeding; 


CLo'wnisH. adj. [from clown.] 


CLo'wnisHNEsS. 2. /. [from clonniſs.] 


2. 
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churliſh- 
The fool's conceit had both c/ononery and ill- nature. I. 


neſs ; rudeneſs ; brutality. 


- Jy 
1. Conſiſting of rus; 
or clowns. 2. Coarſe; N ; rugged, 4 es 
ill-bred ; ill-mannered. 4. Clumſy; ungainly g 
(1.) Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 
For ſuccour from the clownifh neighbourhood. 
( 2.) But with his clowvnifh hands their tender win 
He bruſheth oft. 


(3-) 


Dryden. 
£8 


Shen er's Fai 
What if we eſſay d to K 88 


The clownfh fool out of your father's court ? Shake 
(4.) With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 1 

The c/owniſh mimick traverſes the ſtage. Pricr 
CLo'wn1SHLY. adv. [from clowniſh.] Coarlely ; rudely ; 


brutally. 
1. Ruſfticity - 
coarſeneſs ; unpoliſhed rudeneſs. 2. Incivility ; brutal. 
lity. 
(s.) Even his Dorick diale& has an incomparable ſwectnc! 
in its 3 Dry: * 
If the boy ſhould not make legs very gracefully, a dancin... 
maſter will cure that defect, and wipe off that plainneſs whicj; 
the a- la- mode people call clownſbnejs. Locle. 
CLown's Mus rARD. n. // An herb. Dig. 
To CLOY. v. a. [encloyer, Fr. to nail up; to ſtop up, 1. 
To ſatiate; to ſate; to fill beyond defire ; to ſurfeit; to 
fill to loathing. 2. It ſeems to have, in the quoted 
paſſage, another ſenſe: perhaps to ſtrike the beak toge. 
ther. 3. To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into the 
touch-hole. 
(1.) The length of thoſe ſpeeches had net c/oyed Pyrocles, 
though he were very impatient of long deliberations. Side, 
The creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacred hymn of 
glory, are reckoned as ſuperfluities, which we mult in any caſe 


pare away, leſt we cloy God with too much ſervice. Hecker, 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaſt. Shakeſp, 


Continually varying the ſame ſenſe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he ſometimes c/:ys his 
readers inſtead of ſatisfying them. Dryden, 

Whole little ſtore her well taught mind does pleaſe, 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor clay'd with wanton eaſe. Ro, 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, mftead of delightin, 


and ſatisfying nature, doth but load and cloy it. Tillotſon, 
Settle, cloy'd with cuſtard and with praiſe, 
Is gather'd to the dull of ancient days. Poe. 
(2.) His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cleys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas d. Sbateſp. 


CLo'YLEss. adj. from cley.] That of which too muci 
cannot be had ; that which cannot cauſe fatiety. 
Epicurean cooks | 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite. Shateſ;. 
CrLo'ymeNT. 2. [from cloy.) Satiety ; repletion beyon.. 
appetite. | 
Alas! their love may be call d appetite : 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, _ 
That ſuffers ſurfeit, cleytent, and revolt. 


CLUB. 2. [chwppa, Welſh ; Au pel, Dutch. ] 1. A nean 
ſtick ; a ſtaff intended for offence. 2. he name o on 
of the ſuits of cards. 3. From cleopan, to dine. 
Sinner. The ſhot or dividend of a reckoning, paic 
the company in juſt proportions. 4. An aſſembly of good 
fellows, meeting under certain conditions, 5. Concu?- 
rence ; contribution; joint charge. 
1.) He ſtrove his combred club to quit 
Out of the earth. i : Sjenſer's Fairy Quel, 
As he pulled off this helmet, a butcher flew him wit ts 
ſtroak of a club. | Hayw at 
Arm'd with a knotty Drzacn. 


. - 
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club another came. 


(2.) The clubs black tyrant firſt her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien and barb'ruus pride. 


(3-) A fuddling couple ſeld 


1 8 
Pore. 


ale; their humcur was to drizs 


B C Lu 


their own liquor : they laid down their c/ub, and To CLUN. v. u. [elingan, Sax.] To dry as wood does, 

2 ealled forcing a trade. : L"Efirange. when it is laid up after ic is cut. Sce To CLinG. 
) What right has any man to meet in factious clubs © CLU'STER. . / (clyrten, Sax. 4lifter,Dutch.] 1. A bunch; 
villify the government ? Dryden's Medal. Dedication. a number of things of the ſame kind growing or joined 


Th : bab implicit —— —— together. 2. A number of animals gathered together. 3. 
0 , 


bs Hudibras, A body of people collected together: uſed in contempt. 
And general c wm 3 - 8 (1.) Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all winter, if you 
„ Crus. 9.8. L : y hang them c/ufter by cluſter in the roof of a warm room. Baca. 


common expence in ſettled proportions. 2. To join to 
one effect; to contribute ſeparate powers to one end. 
(2.) Till groſſer atoms, tumbling in the ſtream 


—— A ſwelling knot is rais'd ; 
Whence, in ſhort ipace, itſelf the claſter ſhows, 
And from earth's moiſture, mixt with ſun- beams, grows. 


of fancy, madly met, and club d into a dream. Dry2. ar: 

Every part of the body ſeems to club and contribute to the The faline corpuſcles of one liquor do variouſly act upon the 
ſeed, elſe why ſhould parents, born blind or deaf, ſometimes tinging corpulcles of another, ſo as to make many of them al- 
cenerate children with the ſame imperfections ? Ray. ſoclate into a cluſter, whereby two tranſparent liquors may com- 

Let ſugar, wine, and cream, together club, | poſe a coloured one. Newton. 

To make that gentle viand, ſyllabub. King. An elm was near, to whole embraces led, 

The owl, the raven, and the bat, The curling vine her ſwelling clufters ſpread. Pope. 

Club'd for a feather to his hat. 5 Swift. (2. ) As han 

Cru. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning, Pour torth their populous youth about the hive | 
Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, In clufters. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Will clab their teſters now to take your life. >. _ There with their claſping feet together clung, 

Fibres being diſtin, and 9 tg by diſtinct ſpirits, how And a long clufter from the laurel hung, Dryden, 
ſhould they c/ub their particular informations into a common (3.) We lov'd him ; but like beaſts 
idea ? Collier on Thought. And coward nobles, gave way to your cluſters, 

CLuBat'aDeD. adj. [club and head.) Having a thick head. Who did hoot him out o' th' city. Shakeſp. 
Small clubheaded anterinz. f Derbam. My friend took his ſtation among a c/ufter of mob, who were 
CLuBLaiw, n. / [club and la Regulation by force ; making themſelves merry with their betters. Addiſon. 
the law of arms. To Ci u'sTER. v. #. [from the noun.) To grow in bun- 

The enemies of our happy eſtabliſhment ſeem to have recourſe ches ; to gather into bunches, to con gregate. 
to the laudable method of clublaw, when they find all other Forth flouriſh'd thick the c/uftering vine. Milton. 
means for enforcing the abſurdity of their opinions to be in- Great father Bacchus to my ſong repair; 
effectual. Add.ſon's Freeholder. For cluſtering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryden, 

Cruso. 2. J [club and room.] The room in which a Or trom the foreſt, falls the clufter'd ſnow, 
club or company aſſembles. | Myriads of gems. : Thom. Winer. 

Theſe ladies reſolved to give the pictures of their deceaſed To CLu's TEA. v. a. To collect any thing into bodies. 

huſbands to the clubroom. Addiſon, Spectator. CLUSTE?. -GRAPE. . J. [from cluſter and grape.] The 


T; CLUCK. v. mn. [cloccian, Welſh; clochat, Armorick; ſmall black grape is by ſome called the currant, or clufter- 
cl-cean, Saxon; #lacken, Dutch.] To call chickens ; as grape; which I reckon the forwardeſt of the black ſort. 


a hen. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
She, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, _ CLusSTERY. adj. [from clufter.) Growing in clulters. 
Has cluck'd thee to the wars. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. T7, CLUTCH. wv. 4. {Of uncertain etymology.]J 1. To 


Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if ſhe brings them to hold in the hand > to arive 6 ＋ 8 

OO to gripe ; to graſp. 2. lo comprize; 

re, in they go, though the hun cacts and cails to koop them = | graſp. 3. To contract; to double the hand, ſo as to 
out, Ray on the Creation. 7 1 bold faſt 
CLumy. x. , [formed from /ump.] 1. A ſhapeleſs piece e and, nod fan, 


© (1.) Is this a dagger I ſee before me, 
of wood, or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenſions. The handle tow'rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee, Shat 


2. A cluſter of trees; a tuft of trees or ſhrubs : anciently a They, 
plump. Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
CLumps. 3. / A numbſcull. Skinner. And, *till they foot and c/utch their prey, 
| ; Y prey 
CLUMSILY. adv. [trom clumſy.] Awkwardly ; without They never cool, . 
readineſs; without nimbleneſs; without grace. (2.) A man may ſet the poles together in his head, and 
He walks very c/umfily and ridiculouſly. Ray on the Creat. Clutch the whole globe at one intellectual graſp. | 
This lofty humour is clumfily and inartificially managed, Collier on Thought. 
when affeRed. Colher on Pride. (3.) Not that I have the power to c/utch my hand 


CLu'MSINESS, x. from clumſy.) Awkwardneſs ; un- When his fair angels would ſalute my palm. Shak. K. John, 

gainlineſs ; want of readineſs, nimbleneſs, or dexterity. CLUTCH. na. /. [from the verb.] 1. The gripe ; graſp; 

The drudgin g part of life is chiefly owing to clumfineſs and ſeizure. 2. Generally,” in the plural, the paws, the ta- 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or {kill to uſe them. lons. 3. Hands, in a ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty. 


: Collier on Fame. (2.) It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches 

CLU'MSY. adj. {This word, omiited in the other ety mo- of a 65 * I IN p L Eftrange. 
logiſts, is rightly derived by Bailey from lompſch, Dutch, 3.) Your greedy flav'ring to devour, ; 
ſtupid. In Engliſh, Jump, clump, lumpiſh, clumpiſh, petor 1 it your Clutches a7 he Hudibras, 
ie, clumfs 2 cn Awkward i heavy; art- Gainſt hole A ne we in thats clutches, Hudibras. 
ls ; unhandy ; without dexterity, readineſs or grace. I mult have great leiſure, and little care of myſelf, if I ever 


It is uſed either of perſons or actions, or things. more come near the clutches of ſuch a giaut. Stilling fleet. 


The matter ductile and ſequacious, apt to be moulded into N < ; 74 
. . , [See CLarter.] A noiſe; a 


Bur how is. cls unlick'd unpointed buſtle; a buſy tumult; a hurry ; a c:amour, A low 
, » 
Haſt ſhamefully rw dh Dryden. . me. h [, th ith h ** 
That clumſy outſide of a porter, He ſaw + - at a clutter there was with huge, over = pots, 
ne n, . hated baghes ws prantie, 
4. 3. 1 he preterite and participle of cling — Is very humorſome, and ooo, reat 1 won h 
LUNG, adj. [clunzu, Sax.] Waſted with leanneſs ; 'Till he has windows on his bread and butter. King. 


_ thrunk up with cold. G g 8 2 


COA 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 


Why ever in theſe raging fits ? Sawift. 


ToCLu'rTER. v. n, [from the noun.) To make a noiſe, Co,pju'rant. adj. 


or buſtle. 
A CLy'sTer. n. /. [Vue] An injection into the anus. 
If nature relieves by a diarrhoea, without ſinking the ſtrength 
of the patient, it is not to be ſtopt, but promoted gently by 
emollient clyflers. Arbuthnot. 
To COACERVATE. v. a. {coacerve, Latin.] To heap 
up together, 
The collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, whether the ſpirits be 
coacer vate or diffuſed, Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
Coactrva'tion. . / [from coacervate.) The act of 
heaping, or ſtate of being heaped together. 
The fixing of it is the equal ſpreading of the tangible parts, 
and the cloſe coacer vation of them. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
COACH. =. /. [coche, Fr. kotczy, among the Hungarians, 


by whom this vehicle is faid to be invented. Minſbenv.] 
A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from a cha- 


riot by having ſeats fronting each other. 
ius attended for her in a coach, tocarry her abroad to ſee 


ſome ſports. Sidney. 
A. better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope. 

Suppoſe that laſt week my coach was within an inch of over- 
turning in a ſmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle — 

wift. 
To Coach. v. a. [from the noun.} To carry in a coach. 
The needy poet ſticks to all he meets, 
Coach d, carted, trod upon, now looſe, now faſt, 
And carry d off in ſome dog's tail at laſt. 
Coaca-Box. 2. / [coach and hr] The ſeat on which 
the driver of the coach ſits. 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was in the coach- 
box, if the coach ſwung but the leaſt to one fide, the uſed to 
ſhriek. Arbuthn. Hift. of FJ. Bull. 

Coach- nt E. 2. /. Money paid for the uſe of a hired 
coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſe, 
For ſcraps and coach-hire, a young noble's plays. Dryden. 
My expences in coach-hire make no ſmall article. Spectator. 
Coacu-nroust. . / [coach and houſe.] The houle in 
which the coach 1: kept from the weather. 

Let him lie in the ſtable or the coach-houſe. Swift. 

CoacH-MAKER, 2. /. [coach and maker.] The artificer 
whoſe trade is to make coaches. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Time out of mind, the fairies coach-makers. Shakeſp. 

Take care of your wheels: get a new ſett bought, and pro- 
bably the coach-maker will conſider you. Swift. 

Coacy-Man. = / [coach and man.] The driver of a 
coach. 
Thy nags, the leanneſt things alive, 

So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive; 

I — thy anxious coachman ſay, 

It coſt thee more in whips than hay. Prior. 

She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chariot 
near the body of her king. South. 

7, COA'CT. v. . | from con and acf.] To act together; 
to act in concert. Not uſed. 
But if I tell how theſe two did coad, | 
Shall I not lie in publiſhing a truth ? Shakeſp. 
Coa'cTion. n. J [coaftus, Lat.] Compulſion; force, 
either reſtraining or impelling. 

It had the paſſions in Peres ſubjection; and though its 
command over them was perſuaſive and political, yet it had the 
force of caaction, and deipotical. South. 

Coa'crive. adj. [from coaf?.) 1. Having the force of 
reſtraining or impelling; compulſory ; reſtrictive. 2. 
Acting in concurrence. Obſolete. 

(.) The Levitical prieits in the old law, never 3 

unto themſelves any temporal or caactide power. gh. 
(2.) Imagination, 


Wuh "what's uareal thou coafive art. 


Shakeſd. 


Coapju'Tor. . / [from con and adjutor, 


Poe. 


Coa'GULABLE. adj. [from coagulate | 


To COA'GULATE. v. a. ¶caa 


To Coa'cuLaTE. v. =, 


CoacuLa'TiIONn. 3. , [from coagulate.] 


C O A 

Coapju'muenT. =. / [from uMent ; 
Mutual _ CY _ yr, 
from "ag 

co-· wag CR e en on Helping 

cius coadjutaxt, and the 

Of fierce — Wm Phill; 

4. 


Latin. l 
fellow-helper ; an aſſiſtant; an aſlociate "ao" e 


— aſhſtance of another. 2 [In the canon law.] One 
- a ST or appointed to perform the duties of 
(1.) I ſhould net ſucceed in a project, whereof I have had no 


hint from my predeceſſors the poets 
jutors the A een, 


. ; Dryde 
Away the friendly coadjutor flies, Garth's Die 
A gownman of a differen t make, OO RE 
Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 
625 22 — coadjutor. $2wi#t 
2. i that is unprofitable to his dioceſe 1 
depoſed, and no coadjutor aſſigned him. iy * 


Coapyju'vancy. 2. /. [from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help ; 


concurrent help ; contribution, of help ; co- operati 
Cryſtal is a mineral body, in — of — 
of a lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moſt pure and 
limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldneſs of the earth ome 
concurrence, and coadjuvancy, but not immediate determina- 
tion and efficiency. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Coapuni'Tion. =. , [from con, ad, unitio, Lat.] The 


8 of different ſubſtances into one mais. 

ies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of, or 

from, the coadjunition of particles endued wah — mk. 
Hale's Origin of Mankin. 


nes. 
To COAGME'NT. v. a. [from con and agmen, Lat.] T. 


congregate or heap together. I have only found the pa:- 
ticiple in uſe. 


ad the world been coagmented from that ſuppoſed fortuit 
jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. Glawville, 


CoacmenTa'tiON. n./. [from coagment.] Collection, or 


coacervation into one maſs ; union ; conjunction, 
The third part reſts in the well joining, cementing, and c:ag- 
mentation of words, when it is ſmooth, gentle, and ſweet. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
That which is 
able of concretion. 
tones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with rain- 
water, the liquor will then extract a fine and tranſparent ſub- 
ſtance, coagulable into vitriol. | Boyle. 
» Lat.) To force into 


concretions ; as, by the affuſion of ſome other ſubltance, 
to turn milk. 


Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'erſiz'd with coagulate gore. Shakeſh, 
Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, which the cold 
doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon's Nat. H.. 
Bitumen is found in lumps, or c ed maſſes, in ſome 
ſprings. Sts | Weodww. Nat. Hiſt, 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is coazulated by 
the runnet, is again diſſolved and rendered fluid by the gall in 
the duodenum. Arbuthnct:. 


: To run iato concretions, or con- 
gelations. | 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part ſpirit of wine, 
and two parts milk, coagu/ateth little, but mingleth ; and the 
the ſpirit ſwims not above. | B.rcon. 
About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitiſh body, almoſt 
like butter. Boyle. 
| | 1. Concretion ; 
congelation ; the act of coagulating ; the ſtate of being 
coagulated, 2. The body formed by coagulation. 

(2+) As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely ſaline, no · 
thing diſſolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the ſame 
time. Arbul bu. 


CoacuLa'Tive. adj. [from coagulate.] That which has 


the power of cauſing concretion, or coagulation. 


CO A 


To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have ſometimes in a 
minute arreſted the fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a 
curdled — yeye only by dexterouſly mingling with it a few 

vitri 


of eil Boyle. 
tes * n /. _— coagulate.) That which cents 
coagulation, —Coag s of the humours are thoſe things 
which expel the moſt fluid parts, as in the caſe of incraſ- 
ſating, or thickening ; and by thoſe things which ſuck up 
ſome of the fluid parts, as abſorbents. Arbuthnot. 
COAL. n./. [col, Sax #ol, Germ. kole, Dut. 4ul, Daniſh,] 
1. The common foſſil fewel.— Coal is a black, ſulphurous, 
inflammatory matter, dug out of the earth, ſerving for 
fewel, common in Europe, though the Engliſh coal is of 
moſt repute. One ſpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, 
or c coal, which 1s found in the northern counties ; 
hard, gloſſy, and light, apt to clave into thin flakes, and, 
when Findled, yields a continual blaze *till it be burnt 
out. Chambers. Ceal; are ſolid, dry, opake, inflamma- 
ble ſubſtances, found in large ſtrata, ſplitting horizontal- 
ly more eafily than in any other direction; of a gloſſy 
hue, ſoft — friable, not fuſible, but eaſily inflamma- 
ble, and leaving a large reſiduum of aſhes. Hill on Foffils. 
2. The cinder of ſcorched wood; charcoal. 3. Fire; 

any thing inflamed or ignited. 
(1.) But age, enforc'd, falls by her own conſent ; 

As coalsto aſhes, when the ſpirit's ſpent. 
We ſhall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals, that 
elſewhere we found in marle. Woodwward's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Whatſoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not 
again to that it was, may be called alteratio major; as when cheeſe 
is made of curds, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacox. 


(3. Vou are no ſurer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailſtones in the ſun. Shakeſp. 
You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. Shak. 
The _— jealouſy then fir'd his foul, 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryden. 


7: CoaL. v. 4. from the noun.] 1. To burn wood to 
charcoal. 2, To delineate with a coal. 

(1.) Add the tinner's care and coſt, in buying the wood for 

this ſervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in 

fetching the ſame when it is coaled, through ſuch far, foul, and 


cumberſome ways. Carew" Survey of Cornwall. 
Charcoal of roots, coa4d into great pieces, laſts longer than 
ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 


(2.) Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near 
to the picture. Camden. 
 CoaL-BLACK. adj. [coal and black.) Black in the higheſt 
degree ; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning Ztna, from his boiling ſtew, 
Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
En in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoak. Fairy Queen. 
Ethiopians and negroes become coa/->/ack. from fuliginous 


efflore ſcencies, and complectional tinctures. Brown, 
Coal-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone ;. 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryden. 


COAL-BURX.. #. 

the fire. 
Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal box, a bottle, a broom, 

and ſuch other unſightly things. 

* FISH. 2. /. [aſellus niger.] A ſpecies of beardleſs 

adus. 

COAL-MINE. 2. J. [coal and mine.] A mine in which coals 
are dug ; a coal pit. 

_ Springs injure land, that flow from coal mines. Mortimer. 

Coat- iT. 3. / [from coal and pit.] A pit made in the 

earth, generally to a great depth, for mg con. 


I. [coal and box.) A box to carry coals to 


A leaf of the pol kind, found in che ng of a coal - 
. pit, wy ypody 575 Ward. 
COAL-STONE. 2. . [cos] and ftone.] A fort of cannel coal. 


See Coar. 


Coal-flone flames eaſily, and burns freely; but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. Watdward. 


I 


Co'ALERY. 2. / [from ccal. 


To COALE'SCE. v. »n. [ceale/co, Latin.] 


Denham. 


Swift. 


C 0 


CoaL-work. x. ,. [coal and wwork.] A coalery ; a place 
where coals are found, 
There is a vaſt treaſure in the old Engliſh, from whence au- 
thors may draw conſtant ſupplies; as our officers make their 
ſureſt remits from the coal-wworkts and the mines. Felton. 


A place where coals are 


dug. 

Two fine ſtalactitæ were found hanging from a black ſtone, 
at a deſerted vault in Benwell coalery. Woodward, 
1. To unite n 

maſſes by a ſpontaneous approximation to each other. 

2. To grow together ; to join. 

(1.) When vapours are raiſed, they hinder not the tranſpa- 
rency of the air, — divided into parts too ſmall to cauſe any 
reflection in their ſuperficies; but when they begin to coaleſce, 
and conſtitute globules, thoſe globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflect ſome colours. Newton, 

CoaLe's CENCE. x. /. [from coale/ce.] The act of coale- 
ſcing ; concretion ; union. 

Coal TiO. 2. , [from coale/co, coalitum, Latin.) Union 
= maſs or body; conjunction of ſeparate parts in one 
Wnole. | 

The world's a maſs of heterogeneous conſiſtencies, and every 

thereof a coalition of diſtinguiſhable varieties. Gl/arwille, 

In the firſt coalition of a people, their proſpect is not great : 
they provide laws for their preſent exigence. Hale. 

Tis neceſſary that theſe — atoms ſhould convene and 
unite into great maſſes : without ſuch a ccalition the chaos mult 


have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
Cola. adj. [from coal. Containing coal. 
Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Milt, 


CoaPpTa'Tion. 2. / [from con and ate, Latin.) Ihe ad- 
juſtment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is ſtruck, 
and the other actions belonging to the engine are performed by 
virtue of the ſize, ſhape, bigneſs, and coa; tation of the ſeveral 

rts. | Boyle. 

The ſame method makes both proſe and verſe beautiful, which 

conſiſts in the judicious coa tation and ranging of the words. 
V a. [ccarcto, Lat.] 1. 


Breeme. 

To COA'RCT. ; To ſtrait- 

To COA'RCTATE. en; to confines into a narrow com- 
2. To contract power; to reſtrain. 


als. 
if (1.) The wind finding the room in the form of a trunk, and 
cbarctated therein, forced the ſtones of the window like pellets, 
clean through it. Bacon, 
(2.) If a man coar&s himſelf to the extremity of an act, he 
mult blame and impute it to himſelf, that he has thus coared or 
{traightened himſelf fo far. Aylife. 
Coarcrta'tion. 2. / {from cearf.] 1 Confinement ; 
reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. 2. Contraction of any ſpace. 
3. Reſtraint of liberty. 
(1.) The greateſt winds, if they have no ccarctation, or blow 
not hollow, give an interiour ſound. Bacon. 
(2.) Straighten the artery never ſo much, provided the ſides of 
it do not meet, the veſſel will contmue to beat below, or beyond 
the coar ation. Ray. 
(3.) Election is oppoſed not only to coaction, but alſo to co- 
arctation, or determination to one, Bramball. 
COARSE. adj. 1. Not refined ; not ſeparated from impuri- 
ties or baſer parts. 2, Not ſoft or fine : uſed of cloath, 
of which the threads are large. 3. Rude; uncivil; 
rough of manners. 4. Groſs ; not delicate. 5. Incle- 
gant ; rude ; unpoliſhed. 6. Not nicely expert; unh. 
niſhed by art or education. 7. Mean ; not nice ; not 
elegant ; vile. 


5. I feel 
Of what coarſe metal ye are molded. Sale, . 
(4.) Tis not the coarſer tye of human law 
That binds their peace. Thomſon. 


( 5-) Praiſe of Virgil is againſt myſelf, for preſuming to copy, 
in my coarſe En liſh, his beautiful expreſſions. Dryden. 
(6.) Practical rules may be uſeful to ſuch as are remote from 
advice, aud to ccarſe practitioners, which they are obliged to 
make uſe of, Arduthnet, 


C O A 


(.) — Il conſort, and a coarſe perfume, 


Ditgrace the delicacy of a feaſt. Roſcommon. 
{\ coarſe and uſclefs dunghill weed, 
Fix'd to one ſpot, to rot juſt as it grows, Otway. 
From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 
Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts. Dryden. 


Co'ARSELY. adv. [from coarſe.] 
without refinement. 2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 3. 
Rudely ; not civilly. 4. Inelegantly. 

(2.) John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarſely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Brown. 
(3-) The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
courſely uſed. Dryden. 
(4.) Be pleaſed to accept the rudiments of Virgil's poetry, 
coarſely trunllated; but which yet retains ſome beauties of the 


1. Without fineneſs; 


author. Dryden. 
Co'an$SENESS. . /. [from coarſe.] 1, Impurity ; unre- 
fined ſtate. 2. Roughneſs ; want of fineneſs. 3. Groſſ- 


nels; want of delicacy. 4. Roughneſs; rudeneſs of 
manners. 5. Meanneſs; want of nicety, 
(1.) Firſt know the materials whereof the glaſs is made; 
then conſider what the reaſon is of the coarſeneſs or dearneſs. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
(3.) Friends (pardon the coarſeneſs of the illuſtration) as dogs 


in couples, ſhould be of the ſame ſize. L' Eftrange. 
4. A baſe wild olive he remains; 
The ſhrub the coarſeneſ5 of the clown retains. Garth. 


( 5.) Contider the penuriouſneſs of the Hollanders, the coar/ſe- 
neſs of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of 
pleaſure, Addiſon on the War. 

COAST. ». J [cofte, Fr. caſta, Lat.] 1. The edge or margin 
of the land next the ſca; the ſhore. It is not uſed for 
the banks of leſs waters. 2. It ſeems to be taken by 
Nexwton for ſide, like the French cee. It was likewiſe fo 
uſed by Bacon. 3. The CoasT is clear. A proverbial 
expreſſion. The danger is over; the enemies have marched 
off, 

(I.) He ſees in Engliſh ſhips the Holland cal. Dryden. 

(2.) The ſouth-eaſt is found to be better for ripening of trees 
than the ſouth-weſt ; though the ſouth-weſt be the hotteſt conf. 

Bacon. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in ſome ſides of the cryſtal, in- 
clines and bends the rays towards the coaſt, of unuſual refracti- 
on; otherwiſe the rays would not be refracted towards that coaff 
rather than any other caaſt, both at their incidence and at their 
emergence, ſo as to emerge by a contrary ſituation of the -> 4 

Newton's Opticks. 

(3.) Going out, and ſceing that the coaft was clear, Zelmane 

diimiſſed Mutidorus, Sidney. 
The royal ſpy, when now the coaft gag clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen. Dryden. 


Toa Co as r. v. u. [from the noun.] To fail cloſe by the 
coalt ; to ſail within fight of land. 
But ſteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 
And coaft along the ſhore in ſight of land. Dryden's Virgil. 
The antients coafted only in their navigation, ſeldom taking 
the open ſea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
7 Cos r. wv. a. To fail by; to fail near to. 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the com- 
paſs, was fain to ccaft that ſhore. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
The greateit entertainment we found in coaſting it, were the 
ſeveral proſpects of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn-fields 
which lie on the borders of it. Addiſon on Italy. 
Co'asTER. x. J. [from coaft.) He that fails timorouſly 
near the ſhore. 
In our ſmall (iff we muſt not launch too far; 
We here but coafter s, not diſcov'rers are. 
COAT. n. /. ſcotte, Fr. cotta, Ital.] 1. The upper gar- 
ment. 2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; 
the lower part of a woman's dreſs. z. The habit or 
veſture, as demonſtrative of the office. 4. The hair or 
fur of a beaſt; the covering of any animal. 5. Any te- 


gument; tunick ; or covering. 6. That on which the 
enſigns armorial are portrayed. 


Dryden. 


the coat was five thouſand ſhekels of braſs. 


ſaid, this have we found: know now whether it be 
coat or no. 


To COA 


C OB 


(1.) He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight ot 


1 Sam, 
her, and 
= fon's 
(2.) A friend's younger ſon, a child in coats, was 2 
brought to his book. Loc xg 

(3-) For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufe. 
able, becauſe many of his coat, in thoſe times, are not on! 
martial directors, but commanders. Howel"s Vocal Foreft 

Men of his coat ſhould be minding their pray rs, ; 


The coat of many colours they brought to their fat 


And not among ladies, to give themſelves airs. Svif? 
(4. He clad * 

Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts; or flain, 

Or, as the ſnake, with youthful coat repaid ; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies. Milt. 


Give your horſe ſome powder of brimſtone in his oats, an 1. 
will make his coat lie fine. Mortimer's Huſban./r 
You have given us milk 4 
In luſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againſt the winter's cold. Themſon g $! ring. 
(5.) The eye is defended with four coats or ſkins. Peachun: 
The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating in 
the brain, their teguments terminating in the coats of the eye. 
Derham's Phyfico-Theoalg: 5 
Amber is a nodule, inveſted with a coat, called rock- amber. 
Woodward on Foſil:. 
(6.) — The herald of love's mighty king, 
In whoſe coat armour richly are duplay d 
All forts of flowers the which on earth do ſpring. Sen 
Cropp'd are the flower de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, diſplay'd at large 
Their maſter's coat of arms and knightly charge. 


D ryde Nl, 


To Coar. v. a. [from the noun.) To cover; to inveſt; 


to overſpread : as, to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 
v. a. To wheedle ; to flatter ; to humour. A 
low word. 
The nurſe had changed her note; ſhe was muzzling and coax- 
ing the child; that's a good dear, fays ſhe. L' Eftrang*, 
L coax! I wheedle ! I'm above it. Farquhar”s Recr. Ofc, 


Coax ER. 2. / [from the verb.] A wheedler ; a flattercr. 
Cos. A word often uſed in the compoſition of low terms ; 


corrupted from cop, Saxon; #op/, German; the head or 
to 


Cos. . /. 1. A ſort of ſea-fowl ; called alſo ſea-ceb. PB. 


2. In ſome provinces, and probably in old language, a 
ſpider ; whence cobves. 


Co'salr. 2. J. A marcaſite frequent in Saxony. Cobalt is 


plentifully 2 with arſenick ; contains copye! 
and ſome filver. Being ſablimed, the flores are of a blu: 
colour: theſe German mineraliſts call zaffir. Foodward, 
Cobalt is a denſe, compact, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and ſhining, and much reſembling ſome of the 
antimonial ores. It is found in Germany, Saxony, B). 
hemia, and England; but ours is a poor kind. From 
cobalt are | pas pages the three ſorts of arſenick, white, 


yellow, and red; as allo zaffre and ſmalt. Hill on F:ſſl>. 
Tc CO'BBLE. v. a. [kobler, Daniſh.] 1. To mend any 
thing coarſely : uſed generally of ſhoes. 2. To do cr 


make any thing clumſily, or unhandily. 


(1.) If you be out, fir, I can mend you. Why, fir, cobble 
you. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
They'll fit by th' fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i' th' capitol 3 making parties ſtrong, 
And feeble ſuch as ſtand not in their liking, 
Below their cobbled ſhoes. Shakeſp. Coriolans. 
Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their trade, 


have raiſed themſelves from cobbling to fluxing. L' Eftrange. 
| (2.) Reject the nauſeous praiſes of the times; 
Give thy bale poets back their cobbled rhimes. Dr, den. 


Believe not that the whole univerſe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effected for any purpoſe or deſign, but all 
ill favouredly, cobbled and jumbled together, Bentle;, 


0 cvc 


Const. #. J [from cobble.] 1. A mender of old ſhoes. 
„ A clumſy workman in general. 3. In a kind of pro- 
verbial ſenſe; any mean perſon, 

(1.) Not many years ago it ha 
caſting vote for the life of a criminal. 
(2.) — What trade are 
Truly, fir, in reſpe& of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would ſay, a cobbler. Shbaleſp. J. Caſar. 
(3.) Think you the great prerogative t enjoy 
of doing ill, by virtue of that race; 
As if what we eſteem in cobbleys baſe, 
Would the high family of Brutus grace ? Dryden's Juv. 

Co'p1RONS. 2. J. [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
up er end. a 

+ he implements of the kitchen; as ſpits, ranges, cobirons, 
and pots. Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. 

Copr'snoP, 3. J. [con and biſhop.] A coadjutant biſhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not qua- 
lißed to preach in the Latin tongue, made uſe of Auſtin as a 
cobi/hop, for the benefit of the church of Hippo. Aylife. 

Co'pxuT. n, J. [cob and nut.) A boy's game; the con- 
quering nut. 


Co'nsWaN. n. / [cob, head; and fran.] The head or 
leading ſwan. 


that a cobbler had the 
Addiſon on Italy. 


ou ? 


I'm not taken 
With a cob/xvan, or a high-mounting bull, 
As fooliſh Leda and Europa were. Ben. Jobnſon s Catiline. 
Co'pweB. n. /. [hopweb, Dutch.] 1. The web or net of a 
ſpider : from cob, a ſpider. 2. Any ſnare, or trap ; im- 
plying inſidiouſneſs and weakneſs. 
(1.) —————— The luckleſs Clarion, 
With violent ſwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curſed cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenſer. 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimmed, ruſhes ſtrewed, and cob- 
webs (wept. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrexw. 
The ſpider in the houſe of a burgher, fell preſently to her net- 


work of drawing cobwebs up and down. L' Eftrange. 
(2.) For he a rope of ſand could twiſt, 
As tough as learned Sorboniſt; 
And weave fine cobwwebs fit for ſcull 
That's empty, when the moon is full. Hudibras. 


Chronology at beſt is but a cobwweb law, and he broke through 
it with his weight. Dryden. 
Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch ſmall flies ; but let 
waſps and hornets break through. Swift, 
Co'coa. n. /, See Cacao, 
Cocci'FEROUS. adj. from xowes, and fero, Lat.] All plants 
or trees are ſo called that have berries. Quincy. 
Co'culnEAL, 2. . [cochinilla, Span. a woodlouſe.] An 
inſe& gathered upon the opantia, and dried: from which 
a beautiful red colour is extracted. Hill. 
CO'CHLEARY. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a ſcrew.] Screw- 
form ; in the form of a ſcrew. 
That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy ſpires, and 
cochleary turnings about it, which agreeth with the deſcription of 
the unicorn's horn in Ælian. | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
COCHLEATE D. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] Of a ſcrewed or 
turbinated form. 
| Two pieces of ſtone, ſtruck forth of the cavity of the umbi- 
ict of ſhells, of the fame ſort with the foregoing : they are of a 
cachleated figure. | 
COCK. 2. / [cocc, Saxon; cog, French.] 1. The male to 
the hen; a domeſtick fowl, remarkable for his gallantry, 
pride, and courage. 2. The male of any ſmall birds. 
3. The weathercock, that fhews the direction of the wind 
by turning, 4. A ſpout to let out water at will, by turn- 
ing the ſtop. Tue handle had probably a cæc on the top. 
Things that were contrived to turn ſeem anciently to have 
had that form, whatever was the reaſon. 5. The notch of 
an arrow. 6, The part of the lock of a gun that ſtrikes 
with the flint, [From cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. 
Skinner, Perhaps from the action, like that of a cock 
pecking ; but it was, I think, ſo called when it had not 


bodwward on Foils. To Cock. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


C O C 


its preſent form.] 7. A conqueror; a leader; a go- 


verning man. 8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a 
morning. 9g. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. 10. A ſmall 
heap of hay. [Properly cop.) 11. The form of a hat. 
[From the comb of the cock.] 12. The ſtyle or gnomon 
of a dial. Chambers. 13. The necdle of a balance. 14, 
Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant ; exulting. 

(1.) Cocks have great combs and ſpurs; hens, little or none. 

Bacon Nat. Hift. 

True cocks o' th' gai.*e, 
That never aſk for what, or whom, they fight ; 
But turn em out, and ſhew 'em but a fue, 


Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel, Dryden. 
The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearleſs cock. Thomſon's String. 


(2.) Calves and philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, cock 
ſparrows and coquets, exactly reſemble one another in the for- 
mation of the pineal gland. Arbuthnot and Pofe. 

(3-) You cataracts and hurricances ſpout, 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd the cocks! Shak. 
(4. When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with minſtrelſy, 
I have ret:r'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakeſp. 
It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of the 


CO Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
us the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the c. Pope, 
(6.) With haſty rage he inatch'd 
His gunſhot, that in holſters watch'd, 
And bending cock, he IlevelFd full 
Againſt th' outtide of Taigol's ſkull. Hudibras. 


A ſeven-ſhot gun carries powder and bullets for ſeven charges 
and diſch . Under the breech of the barrei is one box for 
the powder; a little before the lock another for the bullets ; be- 
hind the cock a charger, which carries the powder trom the box 
to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grenw. 

(7.) Sir Andrew is the cock of the club ſince he left us. Add. 

My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a fool; 


But at cuffs I was always the cock of the ſchool. Swift. 
(8.) We were carouſing till the ſecond cock. Shakeſp. 
He begins at curfew, and goes till the firlt cock. Shakeſp. 


(9.) They take view of all ſized cocks, barges, and fiſher boats 
hovering on the coalt. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock ; her cock, ab ucy, 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. State. 
(10.) As ſoon as the dew is off the ground ſpread the hay 
again, and turn it, that it may wither on the other hide ; then 
handle it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mort. 
(11.) You ſee many a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat in his 
hands, moulding it into ſeveral different cocks. Aion. 
(14.) Now I am a friſker, all men on me look; 
What ſhould I do but ſet cock on the hoop. Camden's Rem. 
You'll make a mutiny among my guelts ! 
You will ſet cock a horp ! Shakeſp. 
For Hudibras, who thought h' had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 
And having routed the whole troop, 


With victory was cock @ hoop. Fudibras. 


1. To ſet erect; to hold 
bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 2. To fer up the 
hat with an air of petulance and pertneſs. 3. Lo mould 
the form of the hat. 4. To fix the cock of a gun ready 


for a diſcharge 5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. 
(1.) This is that muſcle which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's Cock- 


ing his noſe, or playing the rhinoceros. Addejon. . 
Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his cars; 
O'er yonder ſtile ſee Lubberkin appears. Gay's Paficr. 
Dick would cock his noſe in ſcorn, 
But Tom was kind and loving. Swift, 
(2.) Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, 
Here ſtrok d his chin and cc his hat, Prior, 


C O C 


An alert young fellow coch d his hat upon a friend of his who 
entered, Addiſon, SpeAtor. 
(4.) Some of them holding up their piſtols cocked, near the 
door of the houſe, which they kept open. Dryden's Ded. Eu. 
( 5.) Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to inake, 
Or ſummer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer's Paſtor. 
To Cock. w.n. 1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head, and 
look big, or menacing, or pert. 2. To train or uſe fight- 
ing 4 ; 
(1.) Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miſtake him for a wit ; 
And when he ſings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 
I vow, methinks, he's pretty company. 
Every one cocks and ſtruts upon it, and pretends to overlook 
us. Addiſon's Guardian. 
..) Cries out gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot bet. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
'Cocx, in compoſition, fignifies ſmall or little. 
Cock ap. . J [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 


CC/CKLE. =. / [coquille, Fr.] 


Co'cCKLE-STalkrs, . /. Winding or ſpiral ſtairs, 
Dryden. Col cx LE. . J [coccel, Saxon; Ialium, ia ,.. A woes 


Cc © C 


Alma, they ſtrenuouſly maintain, 
Sits cockhorſe on her throne the brain. 


Prior, 

N 1. A ſmall teſtacegus 69: 

2. A little or young cock. Obſolete. | 
(.) It is a cock/e, or a walnut-ſhell. 

We may, I think, from the make of an oyſter, 
reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick ſunſ:- 
as a man. Locke. 

Three common cecile ſhells, out of gravel pits. i, 

(2.) They bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſu ſtate, | 

Es cockle on his dunghill crowing crank. S\'\enſer'; Paſt, 


Coun a , 


Shateſ 


or ne, 


that grows in corn. 
of Porr. 
In ſoothing them we nouriſh, gainſt our ſenate, 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, ſedition. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft' obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle trays.” 


The ſame with corn- roſe; a ſpecics 


Shake», 


Donne. 


A CockatRice. 2. from cock and atten, Saxon, a ſer- Z Cock LE. v. a. [from cockle.] To contract into urin. 


pent. A ſerpent ſuppoſed to riſe from a cock's egg. 
They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. Sh. 


This was the end of this little cockatr:ce of a king, that was Co'ckLED. adj. from coc le. 


able to deſtroy thoſe that did not eſpy him firſt. Bacon. 

This cockatrice is ſooneſt cruſhed in the thell ; but, if it grows, 

it turns to a ſerpent and a dragon. 8 Taylor. 

My wife ! 'tis ſhe, the very cockatrice ? Congreve, 
Co'cxroar. n. , [cock and beat.) A ſmail boat belonging 
to a ſhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not fired a cottage of 
ours at land, nor taking a cockboat of ours at ſea, wandered 
through the wilderneſs of the northern ſeas. g Bacon. 

Did they think it leſs diſhonour to God to be like a brute, or 
a plant, or a cockboat, than to be like a man? Stelling fleet. 
\Co'CxBROATH. 2. /. Broath made by boiling a cock. ; 

Diet upon ſpoon-meats ; as veal or cockbroaths prepared with 

French barley. Harwey on Conſumftions. 
Cockcno'winc. 2. , ſcock and crow. ] The time at which 

cocks crow ; the morning. 

Ye know not when the maſter of the houſe cometh ; at even, 

or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in the morning. Mark. 

To Cock ER. v. a. [coqueliner, Fr.] To cade; to fondle ; 
to indulge. 

Moſt children's conſtitutions are ſpoiled by cockering and ten- 

derneis. Locte on Education. 


kles like the ſhell of a cockle. 


Show'rs ſoon drench the camblet's ccciled grain. Gay. 


J Shelled; or perhaps coch. 
leate, turbinated. 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 


Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. Shat jp. 


Co'cxLoFT. . . [cock and 250 The room over the gar. 
up 


ret, in which fowls are ſuppoſed to rooſt, unleſs it be 
rather corrupted from caplet, the cop or top of the houle. 
If the loweſt floors already burn, 
Cocklofts and garrets ſoon will take their turn. Dryd. Juy, 


My — or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indiffe. 
rently urniſhed 3 but they are rooms to lay lumber . Srift, 


Co'cxMASTER. . /. [cock and maſter.) One that breed; 


game cocks. 
A. cockmaſter bought a partridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. a L' Eftrange, 


Co'cxMaTCH. . /. [cock and match.) Cockfight for a 


prize. 

At the ſame time that the heads of parties preſerve towards 
one another an outward ſhew of good breeding, their tools will 
not ſo much as mingle at a coc/match. Addiſon, 

Though quail-fighting is what is moſt taken notice of, they 
had doubtleis cockmatches alſo. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


He that will give his ſon ſugar-plums to make him learn, Colo KN EN. =. ,. [A word of which the original is much 


does but authorize his love of pleaſure, and cocker up that pro- 


* which he ought to ſubdue. Locke on Education, 
red a fondling and an heireſs ; 

Dreis'd like any Lady May'reſfs, 

Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Savift. 


Cock ER. n. /, [from cock.] One who follows the ſport of 
cockfighting. 
Cock EAEL. n./. [from cock.] A young cock. 
W hich of them firſt begins to crow ?—— 
The old cock ? —— The cockerel. Shakeſd. 
What wilt thou be, young cocterel, when thy ſpurs 
Are grown to ſharpnels ? Dryden. 
Cock ET. n. /. | Of uncertain derivation.] A ſeal 1 
ing to the king's cuſtomhouſe: likewiſe a ſcroll of parc 
ment, ſealed and delivered by the officers of the cuſtom- 
houſe to merchants, as a warrant that their merchandize is 
entered. Coxbel. 
The greateſt profit did ariſe by the cocket of hides; for wool 
and woolfells were ever of little value in this kingdom. Davies. 


Co'cKFIiGHT. 3. J [cock and fight.] A battle or m-t- 1 of 


cocks. 
In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
At the ſeaſons of football and cockfighting, theſe little repub- 
licks reaſſume their national hatred to each other. Addiſon. 
Co'cxnonse. adj. [cock and horſe.] On horſeback; tri- 
umphant ; exulting. 


_ cockneys, vocabant. 


controverted. The French uſe an expreſſion, Pais 4e 
cocaigne, for a country of dainties. 

Paris eft pour un riche un pais de cocaigne. Boileau. 
Of this word they are not able to fertle the original. It 
appears, whatever was its firſt ground, to be very ancient, 
being mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxon poem : 

Far in ſee by weſt Spayng, 

Is a lond yhote Cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 

Nunc coguin, coguine. Quæ olim apud Gallos otic, 
gulz & ventri deditos, ignavum, ignavam, defedioſum, d. 
fidioſam, em fignificabant. nc urbanes utpote a 
ruſticis laboribus ad vitam ſedentariam, & deſidioſam avo- 
catos pagani noftri olim cokaignes, quod nunc ſcribitur 
{ Er poeta hic noſter in monachos & 
moniales, ut ſegne genus hominum, qui deſidiæ dediti, 
ventri indulgebant, & coquinæ amatores erant, malevo- 
lentiſſime invehitur, monaſteria & monaſticam vitam in 
deſcriptione terræ cockainee, parabolice perſtringens. 1. 
A native of London, by way of contempt. 2. Any et- 
feminate, ignorant, low, mean, deſpicable citizen. 

(x.) So the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe put them i' th' 


alive. Shake . Kin Lear io 
For who is ſuch a cockney in his heart, * 
Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern part, 
To ſcorn that union, by which we may 


Boaſt twas his countryman that writ this play ? 


Derjet 


C O D C 0 E 


The cochney, travelling into the country, is ſurprized at many To Cob. v. ». [from the noun.] To incloſe in a cod. 
common ces of rural affairs. Patti. All codded grain being a deltroyer of weeds, an improver of 
(2.) I am afraid this great lubber, the world will prove a land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mor timer. 
rockney- | Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. Co/ppe rs. 2. /. [from cod.] Gatherers of peaſe. Dia. 
ColcxPIT- *. FJ. [cock and pit.] 1. The area where cocks Cope. 1. . [codex, Latin.) 1. A book. 2. A book of the 
fight. 2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, civil law. 


where are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and (e.) We find in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian code the intereſt 


his mates. ; | Harris, of trade very well provided for. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(1. ) Can this cockpit hold Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 
The vaſty field of France ? Shakeſp. Large as the helds themſelves; and larger far 
And now have I gained the cockpit of the weſtern world, and Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. Pope s Sat. 
academy of arms, for many years. Howel's Vocal Foreft. Co'picir. n. /. [codicillus, Latin.) An appendage to a 
Cocx'scomB. 3. [cock and comb.) A plant. will. | 
Cock's READ. 3. /. A plant, named alſo /ainfoin. Miller. The man ſuſpects his lady's crying, 
Cockskur. #. , [from cock and but.) The cloſe of the Was but to gain him to appoint her , 
evening, at which time poultry go to rooſt, By codicil, a larger 4 * Prior. 
Surrey and himſelf, Con LL E. . /. [codille, Fr. codillo, Span.] A term at om- 
Much about cock/but time, from troop to troop, bre, when the game is won. 
Went through the army. Shakeſp. *' She ſees, and trembles at th' approaching ill, 
Colcxs PUR. . J [cock and ſpur.) Virginian hawthorn. Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and codille. Pope's Rape of the Lack, 
A ſpecies of medlar. Miller. To CO DLE. v. a. [coguo, coftulo, Lat. Skinner.] To par- 


Co/cxsURE. adv, [from cock and ſure.] Confidently cer- _ boil; to ſoften by the heat of water. 
tain ; without fear or diffidence. A word of contempt. Co'pLinG. =. /. [from To cedle.) An apple, generally 
We ſteal, as in a caſtle, cociſure. N Shakeſp. codled, to be mixed with milk. 
I thought myſelf cockſure of his horſe, which he readily pro- In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early pears and plums 


miſed me. Pope's Letters. in fruit, — and codlings. Bacon's Eſſays. 
has the command of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxox. In cream and codlings rev ling with delight. King's Cookery. 
Co'cxweeD. 2. / [from cock and ed.] The name of a He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth of a codiing 


I . Mortimer Huſbandry. 
plant, called alſo Dittander, or P — exile, we ©& want his Up in, r s Huſbandry 


Cocoa. . . [cacaotal, Span. and therefore more properly . 
% % Üuiu⁊ rs ©, rene goed gags. Swift 


/ 0 . 
Lt and Well Inihen The beck of the hue bo mate ines nn OO ET; &: fron and afracis, Latin.) The powe: 


_ fi hi ; 
cordaze, and the ſhell into drinking bowls, The kernel . We cannot us genera? inf the efitary of thats dies "or £9 
affords them a wholeſome food, and the milk contained gfficacy particular in medications. Broten! Vulg. Err. 


in the ſhell a cooling liquor. The leaves are uſed for Coerei'criency. 2. cen and efficio, Latin,] Co-opera- 
tharching their houſes, and are wrought into baſkets. tion; the ſtate of acting together to ſome ſingle end. 

Miller. The cacas or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong The managing and carrying on of this work, by the ſpirits 
figure, is compoſed of a thin but hard and woody coat or inſtrumental tency, requires, that they be kept together, 
ſkin, of a dark blackiſh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling without diſtinẽtion or diſſipation. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
ap its whole cavity, fleſhy, dry, firm, and fattiſhtothe touch, Cor INT. =, / [con and efficiens, Latin.] 1. That 
of a duſky colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant and Which unites its action with the action of another, 2. [In 
peculiar taſte. It was unknown to us till the diſcovery of algebra, ] Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put 
America, The tree is of the thickneſs of a man's leg, before letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters 
and but a few feet in height; its bark rough, and full of they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied, and ſo do make 4 
tubercles ; and its leaves fix or eight inches long, half as rectangle, or product with the letters; as 4 4, 6x, c xx, 
much in breadth, and pointed at the ends. The flowers where 4 is the coefficient of 4a; b of h x, and c of c xx. 
are ſucceeded by the fruit, which is large and oblong, re- Chambers. 3- In fluxions, the coefficient of any generat- 
ſembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches in length, ing term is the quantity ariſing by the divifion of that 


and three or four in thickneſs, when fully ripe, of a term, by the generated quantity. Chamb. 
purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged Co'tLiack Paſſion. (x0iAie, the belly.] A diarrhcea, or flux, 
the cocoa nuts, uſually about thirty in number. that ariſcs from the indigeſtion or putrefaftion of food in 
Hills Mat. Medica. the ſtomach and bowels, whereby the aliment comes 

Amid” thoſe orchards of the ſun, | away little altered from what it was when eaten, or 


Give me to drain the coca s milky bowl, changed like corrupted ſtinking fleſh. Duincy. 
And from the palm to draw its freſhening wine. Thomſon. Cour oN. 2. J. [coemptio, Lat.] The act of buying up 
Co'cTiLE. adj. (cofilis, Latin.) Made by baking, as a the whole quantity of any thing. 
brick. Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, where they are 
Co'cTiION. n. J [cofio, Latin.] The act of boiling. not reſtrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The diſeaſe is ſometimes attended with n the Cox Q AL. adj. [from con and egualis, Latin.) Equal; 
— and that is taken off by a coction and reſolution of the being of the ſame rank or dignity with another. 


everiſh matter, or terminates in ſuppurations or a gangrene. the Fifth did ſo netime prophecy, 
cob ö Arbuthnot on Diet. Tf once he came to be a 9-47 5:4 Bid 4 
! . He'll make his coe with the crown. 
Color is u. | at Jen; 25008. p en Sbateſp. Henry V1. 
_ 5 . Lcodde, Sax.] Any caſe or huſk in which ſeeds Cor qua LI v. #. . [from coegual.] The ſtate of being 
are ed. a | equal. 
Thy corn thou there may'ſ ſafely ſow, To COE'RCE. v. a. [coerceo, Lat.] To reſtrain; to keep 
Where in full cods laſt year rich peaſe did grow. May. in order by force. 
They let peaſe lie in ſmall heaps as they are reaped, till they Punithments are manifold, that they may coerce this profligate 
OW 1 and cod dry. Mortimer's Huſbandry. fort. a Axltfe's Parergon. 
ol. I, | H h Fe 
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Cor'acinLe. adj, [from coerce.] 1, That may be reſtrained. 
2. That ought to be reſtrained, 
Coe'xcion. . from caerce.] Penal reſtraint ; check. 
The coercion or execution of the ſentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the _ contumacious. 
| 's Common Law. 
Government has coercion and animadverſion upon ſuch as neg- 
left their duty; without which coercive power, all government 
is toothleſs and precarious. South. 
Cot'rCIVE. adj. [from coerce,}] 1. That which has the 
power of laying reſtraint. 2. That which has the autho- 
rity of reſtraining by puniſhment. | 
(1r.) All things on the ſurface ſpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground Blackmore. 
(2.) For miniſters to ſeek that themſelves might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conſtrued. 
Hooker, Preface. 
The virtues of a general, or a king, are prudence, counſel, 
active fortitude, coercive power, awful command, and the ex- 
erciſe of magnanimity, as well as juſtice. Dryden. 
Cotsse'nT1AL. adj. [con and efentia, Lat.] Participating 
of the ſame eſſence 
The Lord our God is but one God, in which indivifible uni 
we adore the Father, as being al of himſelf ; we — 
that conſubſtantial word which is the Son; we bleſs and i- 
fy that coeſſential Spirit eternally proceeding from both, which 
is the Holy Ghoſt, Hooker. 
CoxssENTIA LIT v. . / [from coefſential.) Participation 
of the ſame eſſence. 
Co rAN BO Us. adj. (con and ætas, Lat.] Of the ſame age 
with another: with #0. 
Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their ſon coetanenus unto both. 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Every fault 9706 cage effects, coetancous to the act. Gov. 
Through the body every member ſuſtains another; and all 
are coetaneous, becauſe none can ſubſiſt alone. Bentley's Serm. 
Cos TrERNAL. adj. [cor and æternus, Lat.] Equally eternal 
with another. 
Or of the eternal coeternal beam Milton's Par. Loft. 
CotTE'rxALLY. adv. [from coeternal.] In a ſtate of equal 


eternity with another. 
Arius had diſhonoured his coeternally Son. Hooker. 
Cox r nity. =. /. [from coeternal. Having exiſtence 
from eternity equal with another eternal being. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his cceternity and 
conſubſtantiality with the Father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond's Fund. 

COE'V AL. adj. [coewus, Lat.] 1. Of the ſame age. 2. 
Of the ſame age with another: followed by with. 3. 
| Sometimes by to. | 
(1.) Even his teeth and white, like a young flock, 
| | Coewal, and new ſhorn, from the clear brook 


Recent. | Prior. 
| (2.) This religion cannot pretend to be coewal with man. 
Hole 


The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of the 
earth upon its own axis, by the very hypotheſis are coc val with 
me former. Bentley. 

Silence ! coewal with eternity; 8 

Thou wert, ere nature firſt began to be: 5 

Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in thee! Pope. 

(3-) Although we had no monuments of religion ancienter 
than idolatry, we have no reaſon to conclude, that idolatrous 
religion was c9ewval to mankind. 


but properly one not only living at the ſame time, but of 
the ſame time of life. : 


| As it were not enough to have outdone all your coewals in wit, 


| will excel them in good nature. 
Cox'vous. adj. [coewuus, Lat. Of the ſame age. | 
Then it ſhould not have been the firft, as ſuppoling ſome other 


thing coevous to it. South. 


Pope. 


the ſame time. 2. Followed by with. 


Cox xis rence. x. /. [from coexiſt.) 


Coex1's TENT. adj. [from coexiſt.) 


Corxre'ns1On. 1. J. [from coextend.] 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Cor'val. „ /. [from the adjective.] A contemporary; 


Co'rFE EMAN. 2% 


To Cokxis r. v. n. [con and exiffo, Latin.) 1. To exiſt at CO'FFER. 3. / [copne, Saxon 
keeping money. 


COP 


1.) The three ſtars that ft i a 
* A 2 of ſtars. —_ aber ly —— 
Of ſubſtances no one has any clear idea, farther than nnd. 
tain ſimple ideas coexiſting together. of cer. 
(2.) It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the length Cocke, 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 3 — 
to duration, with which the motion or appearance never coexihed 


1. Havi ons 
. in 4 
at the ſame time with another: with 70. 4 ge 
the preceding lines has coexi/ted with, has here — 
* 5 . EI followed by with. 2 
I. e meaſuring of any duration, by ſome motio 
pends not on the real coexiſtence of that wing to that mation ” 
any other periods of revolution. | 2 
(2.) We can demonſtrate the being of God's eternal id 8 
and their coexiflence with him. Grew's Coſmul. 
, 1. Having exiſtence a; 
the ſame time with another: with e. 2. Sometimes abi, 
(1.) To the meaſuring the duration of any thing by time, it 
is not requiſite that that thing ſhould be coexyfent to the motion 
we meaſure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke 
( 2 This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but coexiflent ich 
the act. Bramh. Anſwer to Hobbe: 
Time is taken for ſo much of duration as is coexiftent with 
the motions of the great bodies of the univerſe. Locke 
All that one point is either future or paſt, and no parts 1 
coexiſlent or contemporary with it. Bentley, 


To CoexTE'nD. v. a. [con and extendo, Latin.) To extend 


to the ſame ſpace or duration with another, 

Every motion is, in ſome fort, coextended with the bod 
moved Grew's Coſme) 
The act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with another, 

hos. « it be a ſpirit, I find it is no inconvenience to have 
ſome analogy, at leaſt of coextenfion, with my body. Hale, 


CO'FF EE. . & (It is originally Arabick, pronounced caben 


by the Turks, and cabuab by the Arabs.] The tree is x 
ſpecies of Aralfick Jeſſamine. It is found to ſucceed as 
well in the Caribbee iſlands as in their native place of 
rowth : but whether the coffee produced in the Wet 
ndies will prove as as that from Mocha in Arabia 
Felix, time will diſcover. Miller. Corres denotes a 
drink prepared from the berries, very familiar in Europe 
for theſe eighty years, and among the T urks for one hun. 
dred and 572 Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who 
brought it into France; and a Greek ſervant, calle. 
Paſqua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, 3 
Turky merchant, din 1652, to make his coffee, firſt {ct up 
the proſe ſſiqn of coffeeman, and introduced the driins 
among vs. | Chamber: 
They have in Turky a drink ealled coffee, made of a berry 


of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, and of a ſtrong ſcent, but 


not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into powder, in water, 
as hot as they can drink it. This drink comforteth the brain 


and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Bacon. 
To part her time twixt —_— and bohea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon. Pope. 


Co'FFEEHOUSE. n./. [coffee and hoaſe.) A houſe of enter. 


tainment where coffee is fold, and the gueits are ſuppiic- 
with news papers. | | 
At ten, from coffeehouſe or play, 

Returning, finiſhes the day. Prior 

It is a point they do not concern themſel ves about, farthc: 
than perhaps as a ſubject in a coffeehouſe. $2097, 

[coffee and man.] One that keeps 5 

coffee houſe. | 

Con ſider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you he: 
that they preferred a coffeeman to Ageſilaus? Ad1/0n, 


Co'rergroT. 3. /. [coffee and pot.] The covered pot in 


which coffee is boiled. 
1. A cheſt generally fcr 


2. Treaſure. 3. [In architecture.] 5 
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ſquare depreſſure in each interval between the modillions 
che Corinthian cornice, uſually filled with ſome en- 
richment. Chambers. 4. [In fortification. ] A hollow 
lodgment acroſs a dry moat, from fix to ſeven foot deep, 
and from fixtecn to eighteen broad ; the upper part being 
made of pieces of timber, raiſed two foot above the level 
of the moat 3 which little elevation has hurdles laden 
with earth for its covering, ard ſerves as a parapet with 


embraſures. Chambers, 
(1.) Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy Queen. 


The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for theie Iriſh wars. Shakeſþ. Rich. IT. 
If you deſtroy your governour that is wealthy, you muſt 
chule another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. 
| L' Eftr ange. 
(2.) He would diſcharge it without any burthen to the queen's 
coFers, for honour lake. | Bacen's Advice to Vilkers. 
T, Co'eFER. v. a. [from the noun.] To treaſure up in 
eſts, 
hath as 2 war might draw forth, ſo a peace ſucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Co'rrERER of the King's Houſhold. n. /. A principal officer 
of his majeſty's court, next under the comptroller, that, 
in the comptinghouſe and elſewhere, hath a ſpecial over- 
ſight of other officers of the houſhold, for their good de- 
meanour in their offices. Convel. 
CO/FFIN. 3. J. [cofin, French.) 1. The box or cheſt in 
which dead bodies are put into the ground, It is uſed 
both of wood and other matter. 2. A mould of paſte 
for a pye. 3. A paper caſe, in form of a cone, uſed by 
grocers. [In farriery.] Cor rid of @ horſe, is the 
whole hoof of the foot above the eoronet, including the 
coffin bone. The coffia bone is a ſmall ſpongy bone, in- 
cloſed in the midſt of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole 
form of the foot.  Farrier's Die. 
(1.) He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himſelf 


to his ſepulchre. Sidney. 
On my black coffix let there be ftrown. Sh. Taelth Night. 
one fate they have, 
The ſhip their coffin, and the fea their grave. Waller. 
The joiner is fitting ſcrews to your caſſin. Swift. 
(2.) Of the paſte a coffin will I rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. Shakeſþ. 
Toa Cori x. v. a. [from the noun.) To incloſe in a 
coffin. | | 
Would' thou have laugh'd, had I come coffia'4 home, 
That weep'ſ to ſee me triumph ? Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Let me lie 
In priſon, and here be coffin'd, when 1 die. Donne. 
Co'rFiNMAKER. 7. /. {coffin and mater] One whoſe trade 
15 to make coffins. 
Where will be your ſextons, coffinmaters and pam . 
aller. 


Not a flower ſweet 


Skinner from cogueliner, French.] 1. To flatter; to 
wheedle ; to ſooth by adulatory ſpeeches. 2. To Cos a 
die. To ſecure it, fo as to direct its fall; to falſify. 3. 
To obtrude by falſehood. 
(1.) I'll mountebank their loves, 
* their hearts from them, and come home belov'd. 
Ot all the trades in Rome. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(2.) But then my ttudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ice. Dryden's Per. Sat. 
For guineas in other men's breeches, 
Your gameſters will palm and will cog. Swift, 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or coggias of dice. Swift. 
(3-) The outcry is, that I abuſe his demonſtration by a falfi- 
fication, by cogging in the word, Tillotſon, Preface. 
I have cogged in the word to ſerve my turn. Stullingfleet. 
Fuftian tragedies, or inſipid * have, by concerted 
pplauſes, been cogged upon the town for maſterpieces. Dennis. 


To Coc. v. n. 


7: COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by 
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To lie; to wheedle. 
Now ſtealeth he, now will he crave 
And now will he coſen and cz. Tuſſer. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; I cannot prate, Mrs. Ford : now 
ſhall I fin in my wiſh. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Win.ifor . 


COG. n. / The tooth of a whcel, by which it acts upon 


another wheel. 


To Cos, v a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs in a wheel. 


Co'cency, x. from cogent. | 
of compelling ; conviction. 
Maxims and axioms, principles of ſcience, becauſe they are 
ſelf-evident, have been ſuppoſed innate ; although nobody eve: 
ſhewed the foundation of their clearneſs and cagency. Lacke. 


CO'GENT. adj. ſcogens, Latin.) Forcible; refiſtleſs ; 
convincing ; powertul; having the power to compel 
conviction. 

Such 1s the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poſſible, this moſt cogent proof of C __y 
enticy. 

Co'cexnTLY. adv. from cogent.) With reſiſtleſs force, 
forcibly ; ſo as to force conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as weak or falla- 
cious, which our own exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the 
univerſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our thoughts. Loc te 

Coo f. 2. [from To cog.] A flatterer; a Wheedler. 

Co'GGcLEsTONE. 2. /. {cuogolo, Ital.] A little ſtone; a 
ſmall pebble. Sinner. 

Co'ciTaBLE. adj, [from cogito, Latin.) That which may 
be thought on; what may be the ſubje& of thought. 


To CO'GITATE. 2. x. [cagito, Lat.] To think. 
CoGiTa'TION. 2. J. [cogitatio, ow t. Thought; the act 
of thinking. 2, Purpole ; reflection previous to action 
3. Meditation; contemplation ; mental ſpeculation. 
(1.) Having their cogitations darkened, and being ftrangers 
from the life of God, from the ignorance which is ig them. 
Heer. 
A picture puts me in mind of @ friend: the intention of the 
mind in ſeeing, is carried to the obje& repreſented, which is no 
more than ſimple cogrtaticn, or apprehenſion of the perſon. 
| Stillingfleet. 
This Deſcartes proves, that brutes have no cagitation, becauſe 
they could never be brought to ſignify their thoughts by any arti. 
ficial ſigns. Ray on the Creation. 
Theſe rs of cagitation, and volition and ſenſation, are 
neither 4 warns in matter as ſuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 
(2.) The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaſt and irregular, began not to brook him 
well. Bacon Henry VII. 
(3-) On ſome great charge employ d 1 
He ſeem ' d, or fixt in cogitation 8 Milton's Par. J. fl. 
Co'ciTaTivg. adj, [from cogite, Latin.) 1. Having the 
power of thought and reflection. 2. Given to thought 
and deep meditation. | 
(1.) If theſe powers of cogitation and ſenſation are neither 
inherent-in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
ſome cogitative ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit and foul. Bentley. 
(2.) The earl had the cloſer and more reſerved countenance, 
being by nature more cogrtatiwze. Wattcn. 
Cocna'Tion. . . [cegnatio, Lat.] 1. Kindred ; deſcent 
from the ſame original. 2. Relation; participation ot 
the ſame nature. 
(1.) Two vices I ſhall mention, as being of near cognation 
to ingratitude, pride and hard-heai tedneſs, or want of compaſſion. 
South. 
Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they could put upon 
either of theſe four words, by their mere comnation with each 
other. Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) He induceth us to aſcribe effects unto cauſes of no cog- 
nation. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Cocnise's. x. , In law] He to whom a fine in lands or 
tenements is acknowledged. Cour! 
H ü h h 2 


Force; ſtrength ; power 


Di. 
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Co'cwrsoun, , In law.] Is he that paſſeth or acknow- 
ledgeth a finc in lands or tenements to ancther. Coavel. 
COGNITION. . /. | cognitio, Latin.] Knowledge; com- 
plete conviction. 
I will not be myſelf nor have cognition 

Of what I feel: I am all patience. Sbaleſp. Tro. and Creſ. 

God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them 
all, not only in power, as under his ſubjection, or in his preſence, 
as in his cognition.z but in their very eſſence, as in the ſoul of 
their caſualties, 

Co'GxiTive. adj. [from cognitus, Lat.] Having the power 
of knowing. 

Unleis the underſtanding employ and exerciſe its cognitive or 
apprehenſive power about theſe terms, there can be no actual ap- 
prehenſion of them. South's Sermons. 

Co'on1zaBLE. adj. [cognoiſable, Fr.] 1. That falls under 
judicial notice. 2. Liable to be tried, judged, or exa- 
mined, 

(2.) Some are merely of eccleſiaſtical cognizance, others of a 
mixed nature, ſuch as are cognizable both in the eccleſiaſtical and 
ſecular courts, Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Co'cnizance, . /. [connoiſance, Fr.] 1. Judicial notice; 
trial ; judicial authority. 2. A badge, by which any one 
is known. | 

(1.) It is worth the while, however, to conſider how we may 
diſcountenance and prevent thoſe evils which the law can take no 
cognizance of. L' Eftrange. 

Happineſs or miſery, in converſe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cognizance of, South, 

he moral crime is completed, there are only circumſtances 
wanting to work it up for the cogizance of the law. Addiſon. 

(2.) Andat the king's going away the earl's ſervants ſtood, in 
a ſeemly manner, in their livery coats, with cogmzances, — 2 
on both ſides, and made the king a bow. Bacon Henry VII. 

Theſe were the proper cognizances and coat- arms of the tribes, 

| Brown's Vuls. Err. 
COGNO'/MINAL. a. [cognomen, Lat.) Having the ſame 
name. 

Nor do thoſe animals more reſemble the creatures on earth, 
than they on earth the conſtellations which paſs under animal 
names in heaven ; nor the dogfiſh at ſea much more make out 
the dog of the land, than his cognominal or nameſake in the 
heavens. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Cocnomina'rion. 3. /. [cognomen, Lat.] 1. A ſurname ; 
the name of a family. 2. A name added from any acci- 
dent or quality. 

(2.) Pompey deſerved the name Great: Alexander, of the 
fame cognomination, was generaliſſimo of Greece. Brown. 


COGNO'SCENCE. . / [cogno/eo, Latin, ] Knowledge; 
the ſtate or act of knowing. Dia. 
Cocos iL ER. adj. [cognoſeo, Lat.] That may be known; 
being the object of knowledge. | 
The ſame that is ſaid 4 „1 of — 4 2 
and cognoſcible in things may be applied to artifi- 
cial. * ] Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
To COHA'BIT. v. x. [cohabite, Lat. 1. To dwell with 
another in the ſame place. 2. To live together as huſband 
and wife. 

(.) The Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated ark, 
which foraged their country more than a conquering army : 
they were not able to cohabit with that hol _— South. 

(2.) He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a de- 
fign to cobabit with her as ſuch. Fidaes s Sermons. 

Con ARITAN T. 2. | from cobabit.] An inhabitant of the 


ſame place. 3 8 
The oppreſſed Indians proteſt again heaven where the 
Spaniards are to be their cobabitants. Decay of Piety. 


 ConaniTta'TION. =. / [from cobabit.] I. The act or ſtate 
of inhabiting the fame place with another. 2. The ſtate 
of living together as married perſons. 


(2.) Which defect, though it could not evacuate a marriage 
after cohabitation, and actual conſummation, yet it was enough 
to make void a contract. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Monſieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 


Cout'tn. . / [coheves, Lat.] One of ſeveral among 


Cout'tasss. n. /. [from coheir.] 
Brown's Yulg. Err. To COHE'RE. v. [cohere, Latin.] 


ConE'nence. 
Conre'renCyY. 


Cone'rENnT. adj. [coherens, Latin. 


"ESA 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after ſeventy 


years cobabitation. Tales 


an inheritance is divided. whom 


Married perſons, and widows and virgins, 


are bs 
= inheritance of Jeſus, if they live a bbs i 
te 


within the laws of their 

Taylor's Holy Living, 
N A woman who has an 
equal ſhare of an inheritance with other women. 


1. To ftic : 
ther ; to hold faſt one to another, as parts of the — — 
2. To be well connected; to follow regularly in the order 
of diſcourſe. 3. To ſuit ; to fit; to be fitted to 
8 4. To 
( 1.) Two pieces of marble, having their 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to intercept 
the air, do cobere firmly together as one. Ras 
We find that the force, whereby bodies cobere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than when + 
are at ever ſo ſmall a finite diſtance. Cheyne's Phil. Prin 
None want a place ; for all their center found, ; 
Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around; 
Not cloſer, in orb conglob'd, are ſeen | 
The m—_— bees about their duſky queen. Pope's Dunciad. 
(3-) time cober d with place, or place with wiſhing, 
: | Shahteſs, 
1. / [coheerentia, Latin.] 1. That ſtate 
bodies in which their parts are joined to- 
gether, from what cauſe ſoever it proceeds, fo that they 
reſiſt divulſion and ſeparation ; nor can be ſeparated by 
the ſame force by which they might be ſimply moved, or 
being only laid upon one another, might be parted again. 
Quincy. 2. Connection; dependency ; the relation of 
parts or things one to another. 3. The texture of a di. 
courſe, by which one part follows another regularly and 
naturally. 4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating, ſo 
_ _ part of the diſcourſe does not deſtroy or contradict 
e reit. 
(1.) The preſſure of the air will not explain, nor can be 3 
cauſe of the coberence of the particles of air themſelves. Locke. 
Matter is either fluid or ſolid; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrees between extreme fixedneſs and coherency, and 
the moſt rapid inteſtine motion. Bentley. 
(2.) It ſhall be no trouble to find each controverſy's reſting 
place, and the coberence it hath with things, either on whick it 
dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker, Preface. 
Why between ſermons and faith ſhould there be ordinarily 
that coherence, which cauſes have with their uſual effects 
Hecker. 
(4-) Coherence of diſcourſe, and a direct tendency of all tlic 
of it to the t in hand, are moſt eminently to be 
nd in him. Locke's Pref. to St. Paul's Ef. 
1. Sticking together, 
ſo as to refit ſeparation. 2. Connected; united 3. 
Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly adapted. 4. Con- 
ſiſtent ; not contradictory to itſelf. 
(r.) By coagulating diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or leſs cokerent. Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Where all muſt fall, or not coherent be; 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree. Pope's Eſſay on Mar. 
(2.) The mind proceeds from the knowledge it ſtands po!- 
ſeſſed of already, to that which lies next and is coherent to. it, 
and fo on to what it aims at. Locke, 
(3-) — — — Inftrut my daughter, 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 
May prove coberent. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
(4.) A coherent thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner, is not to be 
made at once by ſet of rules. Watts's Logics. 
Cont'si0n., x. , [from cohere.] 1. The act of ſticking 
together. 2. The ſtate of union or inſeparability. 3- 
Connection; dependence. 
2 Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, 
muſt be ſeparable by leſs force than breaks a ſolid particle, 
whoſe parts touch in all the ſpace between them, without an 
pores or interſtices tg weaken their cobe/ion, | Newton's O. 


ſurface exactly plain, 


points, 
article, 
ut any 
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golids and fluids differ in the degree of colon, which, being 
creaſed, turns a fluid into a ſolid, Arbuth. on Aliments. 
(2.) What cauſe of their cabcſon can you find? 


What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick bind? Blackm. 
(2.) In their tender years, ideas that have no natural coheſion, 
come to be united in their heads. Locle. 
Conug's1VE. adj. [from cobere.] That has the power of 
(ticking to another, and of reſiſting ſeparation. 
Coue'sI1vENESS. #. /. [from cobefruve.) The quality of 
being coheſive; the quality of reſiſting ſeparation. 
T, Conl'BiT. v. 4. [cohibeo, Lat.] To reſtrain; to hinder, 
5 | Dia. 
7, COHOBATE. v. a. To pour the diſtilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diſtil it again. | 
The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cobobated, be 
ing excreted and admitted again into the blood with the freſh 
aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Conora'TION. #. [from cohobate.) A returning any 
diſtilled liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or 
upon ingredients of the ſame kind, to have it the 
more impregnated with their virtues. Quincy —Cohobation 
is the pouring the liquor diſtilled from any thing back upon 
the remaining matter, and Ciſtilling it again, Locke. 
This oil, dulcified by cohobation with an aromatized ſpirit, is 
of uſe to reſtore the digeſtive faculty. Grew's Muſenm, 
Co'uorT. n. J. [cohors, Lat.] 1. A troop of ſoldiers in the 
Roman armies, containing about five 88 foot. 2. 
n poetical language.] A body of warriours. 


(.) The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, and en- 


ſigns from hence as from any of their provinces. Camden 
(2) ———— TY arch-angelic pow'r prepar d 
For ſwift deſcent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Here Churchill, not fo 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts join'd 
With Eugene. Philip's Blenheim. 


Conok rA TIOR. . / [cobortatio, Latin.) Encouragement 
1 incitement. Dict. 
COIF. 2. /. [coeffe, French, from cofea, for cucufa, low 
Latin.] The head-dreſs; a lady's cap; the ſerjeant's 


cap. 
| The judges of the four circuits in Wales, although are 
not of the firſt magnitude, nor need be of the RY the 
coif, yet are they conſiderable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
No leſs a man than a brother of the coif began his ſuit, before 
he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addiſon, Spe. 

Inſtead of home ſpun corfs were ſeen, 

Swift. 


Good pinners edg'd with colbertine. 
Co'tFED. adj. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 
CotFFURE. . /. [coeffure, Fr. Head-dreſs. 
I am pleaſed with the coiffure now in faſhion, and think it 
ſhews the good ſenſe of the valuable part of the ſex. Addiſon. 
Coicxe. 3. J [An Iriſh term, as it ſeems] Fitz Thomas 
of Deſmond began that extortion of coigne and livery, 
and pay ; that 1s, he and his army took horſemeat and 
man's meat, and money, at pleaſure. Davies on Ireland. 


COIGNE. =. / [French.} 1. A corner. 2. A wooden 
wedge uſed by printers.” 


1.) — No jutting frieze, 
Buttiice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


See you yond" coin o th* capitol, yond' corner ſtone ? Shakeſd. 
To COIL. v. a. | cuellir, French * To gather into a = 
row compals ; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring. 

The lurking particles of air fo ing themſelves, muſt 
neceſſarily plump out the ſides of the bladder, and ſo keep them 
turgid, until the preſſure of the air, that at firſt coiled them, be 
re-admitted to do the ſame thing again. Boyle. 

Coir, n. J. [kolleren, Germ.] 1. Tumult; turmoil ; buſtle ; 
tür; hurry 3 confuſion. 2. A rope wound into a ring. 

G.) Who was fo firm, fo conſtant, that this coi/ 
Would nor infect his reaſon ? Shakeſd. Temfeſt. 
You, miſtreſs, all this coil is long of you, Shakeſp. 
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In that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal cell, 
Muſt give us pauſe, Shateſp. Hemlet. 

Coix. 2. [ ceigne, French.)J A corner; any thing ſtand- 
ing out angularly; a ſquare brick cut diagonally ; called 
often quoin, or guine. 

COIN, 2. / by ſome imagined to come from cuncus, a 
wedge, becauſe metal is cut in wedges to be coined.| 1. 
Money ftamped with a legal impreſlion. 2. Payment of 
any kind. 

(J.) He gave Dametas a good ſum of gold in ready coir, 

which Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney. 

— You have made 

Your holy hat be fttamp'd on the king's comm. Shak. H. VIII. 

I cannot tell how the poets will ſucceed in the explication of 

coins, to which they are generally very great ſtrangers. Addiſon. 
—  $he now contracts her vaſt deſign, 

And all her triumphs ſhrink into a coin. Pepe. 

(2.) The loſs of preſent advantage to fleſh and blood, is re- 

paid in a nobler coin. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

To Coix. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To mint or ſtamp 
metals for money. 2, To make or invent. 3. To make 
or forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe, | 

(1.) They cannot touch me for coining: I am we” king. 
Shakeſp. 

They never put in practice a thing ſo neceſſary as coined —— 

is. Peac ham of Antiquities. 
Tenants cannot ccia rent juſt at quarter - day, but muſt gather 

it by degrees. Loc be. 
Can we be ſure that this medal was really coined by an artificer, 
or is but a product of the foil from whence it was taken? 


Bentley. 
(2.) - My lungs 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles, 
W hich we diſdain ſhould tetter us. Shakeſp. Ccriclanus, 
(3-) Never coin a formal lye on't, 
To make the knight o'ercome the giant. Hudibras. 
Thoſe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. Dryden. 
Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin d, 
To ſooth his ſiſter, and delude her mind. Dryden's Virgil. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance eaſy. Atterbury, 
Co'inacs. . /. [from coin.) 1. The art or practice of 
coining money. 2. Coin ; money ; ſtamped and legiti- 
mated metal. 3 The charges of coining money. 4. New 
production; invention. 5. Forgery ; invention. 

(1.) The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior 
magiſtrates ; and I don't find that they had a publick trial as we 
folemnly practiſe in this country. Arbuthnot, 

(2.) This is conceived to be a coinage of ſome Jews, in deri- 
ſion of Chriſtians, who firſt began that portrait. Brown. 

Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the great crowds of 
people continually offering to return his coinage _ — 

Te. 
(4.) Unneceſſary ceinage, as well as unneceſſary revival of 
words, runs into affectation; a fault to be avoided on either 
Dryden's Juv. Ded. 
(g.) This is the very coinage of your brain ; 
This bodileſs creation ecſtacy 
Is very cunning in. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
To COINCIDE. v. 3. [caincide, Latin.] 1. To fall upon 
the ſame point; to meet in the ſame point. 2. To con- 
cur ; to be conſiſtent with. 

(1.) If the equator and ecliptick had corncided, it would hav? 
rendered the annual revolution of the carth uſeleſs. Cheyne. 

(2.) The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 
often coincide with each other. Wattss Logick. 

Coil“ cibENCE. 2. . from coincide.) 1. The ſtate of ſeveral 
bodies, or lines, falling upon the ſame point. 2. Con- 
currence ; conſiſtency; tendency of many things to the 
ſame end ; occurrence of many things at the ſame time. 
3. It is followed by 725. 

( < An univerſal equilibrium, ariſing from the coincidence? 
of infinite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley. 

(2.) The very concurrence and ceincidence of to many eviden- 
ces that contribute to the proof, carries a great weight, Hale. 
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(3-) The corncidence of the planes of this rotation 4with one 
another, and with the plane of the ecliptick, is very near the 
truth. (heyne 7 

Cor/ncineEvnT. ac. [from coincide.) 1. Falling upon the 
ſame poirt. 2. Concurrent ; conſiſtent ; equivalent: 
fillowed by wrt. 

(1. Ilse cucles I viewed through a priſm; and as I went 
from them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length 
became camncident, Newt. Opt. 

(.) Chrithanity teaches nothing but what is perfectly ſuita- 
ble to and corncident with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. South. 

Thele words of our apoſtle are exactly comcident with that 
controverted paſſage in his diſcourſe to the Athenians. Bentley. 

CoruDica'TioNn. . / [from con and indico, Lat.] Ma- 
ny lymptoms betokening the lame cauſe. 

Corxen. x. /. (from coin.] 1. A maker of money; a 
minter; a ſtanper of coin. 2. A counterfeiter of the 
king's Ramp ; a maker of baſe money. 3. An inventor. 

(1.) —— My father was I know not where 

When I was (tampt : ſome coiner with his tools 

Made me a counterfeit. Shakefp, Cymbeline. 

It is eaſy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the han ptor or the corner. Addiſon on Medals. 

There are only two patents referred to, both leſs advantage- 
ous to the coiner than this of Wood. Swift. 

(3-) Didonyſius, a Greek ciner of etymologies, is com- 
mended by Athenæus. | Camden's Remains. 

To Cojo'in. v. . [conjungo, Lat.] To join with ano- 
ther in the ſame office. 

Thou may'ſt cojoin with ſomething, and thou doſt, 

And that beyond commiſſion. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

Co'tsTRIL. 2. / A coward ; a runaway : Corrupted from 
keftrel, a mean or degenerate hawk. 

He's a coward and a corfiril, that will not drink to my niece. 

Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

Cott. n. /. (kote, a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown at a 
certain mark. See Quvorrt. 

The time they wear out at cots, kayles, or the like idle ex- 
erciſes. Carew's Surwey of Cornwall. 

Col“ Tiox. . J. [coitio, Lat.] 1. Copulation ; the act of 
generation. 2. The act by which two bodies come to- 

ether. | 

(1.) I cannot but admire that philoſophers ſhould imagine 
frogs to fall from the clouds, conſidering how openly they act 
their coition, produce ſpawn, tadpoles and frogs. 

Ray on the Creation. 

He is not made productive of his kind, but by cortion with 
a female. Grew's Coſmol. 

(2.) By Gilbertus this motion is termed ccition, not made by 
any faculty attractive of one, but a ſyndrome and concourſe of 
each. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Cox k. n./. [perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] Fewel made 
by burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cin- 
ders ; as Charcoal is made with wood, It is trequently 
uſed in drying malt. 

Co'LanDer. n./. [colo, to ſtrain, Lat.] A ſieve either of 
hair, twigs or metal, 93 4 which a mixture to be ſe- 
parated is poured, and which 
a ſtrainer. 

Take a thick woven oſier colander, 

Through which the preſſed wines are ſtrained clear. May. 

All the viſcera of the body are but as ſo many colanders to 
ſeparate ſeveral juices from the blood. Ray on the Creation. 

The brains from noſe and mouth, and either ear, 

Came iſſuing forth, as through a colan ler 

The curdled milk. Dryden. 

Col a'tion. n./. from colo, Lat.] The art of filtering 
or ltraining. 

CoLlaTUkrE. n , from colo, Lat.] 1. The act of ſtrain- 
ing ; filtration. 2. The matter ſtrained. 

Co'LBExRTINEG, 2 / A kind of lace worn by women. 

Go, hang out an old frizoneer gorget, with a yard of yellow 
CMbertine again. Congreve i Way of the World. 


hil. Prin. Co'LCOoTHAR. *. J. 


COLD. adj. [cold, Sax. kalt, German.] 1. 


retains the thicker parts; 


C OL 


1 


diff rence roſe between 


Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertine. Yi - 


. A term in chymiſtry, C 
the dry ſubſtance which nadie ater 2 


commonly the caput mortuum of vitriol. 


Colcathar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a red 
ing the faxed ſalt, will make good ink. —_ 


FF 1, 
diſtillation, bu, 
Quincy, 
contam 
Brows 
Not har 

not warm ; gelid; wanting warmth ; being withou; 
heat. 2. Cauſing ſenſe of cold. 3. Chill; ſhivering ; 
having ſenſe of culd. 4. Having cold qualities; not w. 
latile ; not acrid 5. Indifference ; frigid ; wart», 
paſſion; wanting zeal ; without concern; unactive 
unconcerned ; wanting ardour, 6. Unaffecting . . 
ble to move the paſſions. 7. Reſerved ; coy ; not 288. 
tionate ; not cordial ; not friendly, 8. Chaſte; no. 
heated by vitious appetite. 9. Not welcome; not tc. 
ceived with kindneis or warmth of affection. 10 Not 
haſty; not violent. 11. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrong. 
ly. 12. Nat having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 

(1.) The diet in the ſtate of manhood ought to be ſolid ; 309 
their chief di ink water cold, becauſe in ſuch a fate it has its own 
natural ſpirit. Arbuthnot on Ali»: 

The ted ſoil | 


Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. 
(2.) Bids us ſeek 
Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumm'd, ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave col the night, how we his gather d beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foinent. 
(3. O noble Engliſh, that could entertain, 
With half their force, the full of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
(4. ) dd plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs ; as a cold hand will ſooner find à little 
warmth than an hot. Bac. Nat. Hiſt, 
(5.) There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe zeal and 
forwardneſs the reſt being compared, were thought to be mar. 
vellous cold and dull. Hooker's Preface, 
Infinite ſha!l be made cold in religion, by your example, that 


Milion 


Mien. 


never were hurt by reading books. Aſchum. 
Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. Sir, theſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous. Shak-/? 


New dated letters theſe, 
Their cold intent, tenour and ſubſtance thus ; 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, and his power, 
The which he could not levy. Sbaleſp. Henry IV 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have threatne: 
Our priſoners with the ſword. Shakeſp. Cin 
To ſee a world in flames, and an hoſt of angels in the clouds, 
one muſt be much of a ſtoick to be a cold and unconcerne: 


ſpectator. Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Earth 
: — No drum or trumpet needs 
T” inſpire the coward, or to warm the coli, 


His voice, his ſole appearance, makes them bold. 
O, thou haſt touch d me with thy ſacred theme, 
And my cold heart is kindled at thy flams , Rows. 
A man muſt be of a very cold or temper, u hol 
heart doth not burn within him in the midſt of praiſe and ador2- 
tion. Addiſon, Froebo (dr. 
(6.) What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man miſpend the 
better part of life in? In ſcattering compliments, tendering vi- 
ſits, following feaſts and plays. Ben. Joh: ſor. 
The rabble are pleaſed at the firſt entry of a diſguile ; but 
rd + grows cold even with them too, when it comes on in 3 


Dryden. 


ſcene. Addiſon on Ia). 
. — Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. $h A. Lear. 


r towards 


Claren don. 


The commiſhoners grew more reſerved 
each other. 8 * 


(8.) Vou may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
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And yet ſeem culd, the time you may fo hoodwink ; 
We've willing dames enough. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
(9.) My maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 
Since the reſpes my miſtreſs's love. 
Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
(11. She made it 


At the hedge corner, in the ft fault. Shale. 
(12.) Smell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cold Pp 


As is adead man's noſe. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
corb. 2. [from the adjeftive.] 1. The cauſe of the 
ſenſation of cold; the privation of heat; the frigorifick 

wer, 2. The ſenſation of cold; coldneſs; chilneſs ; 
3. A diſcaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruction of perſpi- 


ration. 

(1.) Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shakeſþ. 
Heat and co/4 are nature's two hands, whereby ſhe chiefly 
worketh : and heat we have in readineſs, in reſpect of the fire; 
but for col we mult ftay till it cometh, or ſeek it in deep caves, 
or high mountains ; and when all is done, we cannot obtain it 


in an at degree. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
— The ſun 1 


Had firſt his ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 


Sol ſtitial — heat. Milton. 
(2.) When ſhe ſaw her lord propar d to part, 

A deedly cold ran ſhiv'ring to her heart. 2 Dryden Fab. 
(3.) What diſeaſe haſt thou 

A whorſon cold, fir ; a cough. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Let no ungentle cold de 

All taſte we of heav'nly joy. Roſcom. 


Thoſe rains, fo 2 the earth, might providentially con- 
tribute to the diſruption of it, by ſtopping allthe pores, and all 
evaporation, which would make the vapours within ſtruggle 


violently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 
Co'LotyY. adw. [from cold. }] 1. Without heat. 2. With- 
out concern; indifferently ; negligently ; without 


warmth of temper or expreſſion. 

(2.) What England fays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 

We coldly pauſe for thee. Shakefp. King Jobn. 

Swift ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had ſent ; 

So never offer d once to (tir, | 
But coldly taid, your ſervant, fir. | 
Co'Laness. . f. [from cold.) 1. Want of heat; power 
of caufing the ſenſation of cold. 2. Unconcern ; frigi- 
dity of temper ; want of zeal ; negligence ; diſregard. 
3. Coyneis ; want of lindneſs; want of paſſion. 4. 
Chaſtity ; exemption from vehement deſire. 

(1.) He relates the exc ive coldreſs of the water they met 
with in fummer in that icy gion, where they were forced to 
winter, | Boyle's Exferiments. 
Such was the dilcord, which. did fi:ſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty througu the univerſe ; 

While drineſs moitture, co. heat rehſts, 

All mat we have, and that + ire ſubliſts. Denham. 
(2.) Divifons of religion are Hot enly the fartheſt ſpread, be- 
cauſe in religion all men preſume themſe ves wteretted ; but 
they are alſo, fur the moit part, hotlier protecuted : for as much 
as coldneſs, which, in other contentions, may be thought to 
proceed trom moderation, is not in theſe fo favourably conſtru- 
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If upon reading admired paſſages in authors, he finds a cold- 
neſs 2 41 in his thoughts, he ought to conclude, that 
ne hunſelf wants the faculty of diſcovering them. Addiſon. 

It betrayed ittelf in a for: of indiſference and careleſſneſs in all 
her actions, and co/dnefs to her beſt friends. Arbutbnot. 
(3.) Unhappy youth | how will thy coldneſs raiſe 


on Hah. Tempeſts and ttorms in his affl. &ed boſom. Adu ſ. Cat. 
Let ev ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 

K. Lear. Abſolve with dneſs, or th ſpite accuſe. Prior. 

towards (4) The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 

laren don. Fer ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 


Pope's Wizdſor Foreſt, 


2 


Hooker"'s Dedicat. * 


& oO bk 


COLE. . /. [cap!, Saz.] A general name for all ſorts of 


cabbage. 


Co'LEsBeD. / [from colt and ſeed. ] Cabbage ſeed, 


Where land is rank, it is not good to ſow wheat after a fal- 
low ; but coleſeedor barley, and then wheat. Mortimer. 
Co“ — n. /. from caplpyne, Sax] A ſpecies of 
Ca . 
The decoction of colenvorts is allo commended to bathe then. 
Wiſeman of an Ery/i; clas. 
She took the colewworts, which her huſband got 
From his own ground (a ſmall well-water'd ſpot) ; 
She ſtrip'd the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 


She cull'd, and then with handy care ſhe dreſs d. Dryden. 
How turnips hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 


Co“ Lick. 2 , [colicus, Latin.) It ſtrictly is a diſorder o 
the colon; but looſely, any diſorder of the ſtomach or 
bowels that is attended with pain. There are four ſorts: 
1. A bilious colick, which proceeds from an abundance 
of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, ſo as to oc- 
cahon continual gripes, and generally with a looſeneſs ; 
and this is beſt managed with lenitives and emollients. 2. 
A flatulent co/ich, which is pain in the bowels from fla- 
tus's and wind, which diſtend them into unequal and un- 
natural capacities; and this is managed with carminatives 
and moderate openers. 3. An hyfterical calict, which 
ariſes from diſorders of the womb, and is communicated 
by conſent of parts to the bowels; and is to be treated 
with the ordinary hyſtericks. 4. A nervous colict, which 
is from convulfive ſpaſms and contortions of the guts 
themſelves, from ſome diſorders of the ſpirits, or ner- 
vous fluid, in their component fibres ; whereby their ca- 
pacities are in many places ſtreightened, and ſometimes ſo 
as to occaſion obſtinate obſtructions: this is beſt remedied 
by briſk catharticks,joined with opiates and emollient dilu- 
ters, There is alſo a ſpecies of this diſtemper which is 

commonly called the ſtone colic, by conſent of parts, from 

the irritation of the ſtone or gravel in the bladder or kid- 
neys; and this is moſt commonly to be treated by ne- 
phriticks and oily diureticks, and is greatly aſſiſted with 

the carminative turpentine clyfters. 8 1 
Colicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the air in the ali- 


ment expanding itſelf, while the aliment ferments. Arbuthn, 
Co'Lick. adj. Affecting the bowels. 
Inteſtine ſtone, and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton. 


Toa Col Ls SE. v. n. collabor, collapſus, Lat.] To fall to- 
gether ; to cloſe ſo as that one fide touches the other. 

In conſumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhauſted, and 
the ſides of the canals collaſſe; therefore the attrition is increaſed, 
and conſequently the heat. Arbuthn. on Diet, 

CoLLa'Ps10N. 2. /. [from ce/lap/e.] 1. Ihe act ct cloſing 
or collapfing. 2. The tate of veſſels cloſed. 


CO'LLAR. . / [cellare, Latin. 1. A ring of metal put 
round the neck. 2. he part of the harneſs that is 
faſtened about the horſe's neck 2 The part of the 
dreſs that ſurrounds the neck 4. Ta i the Coilar. 

To get free; to eſcape; to diſentangle himſelf from any 

engagement or difficulty. 5. 4 CoLLar of Brawn, is 

the quantity bound up 1a one parcel, 

(r.) That's nothing, ſays the dog, but the fretting of my 
collar: nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the caſe, ! 
know better things than to ſel] my liberty. L' Eftr ange. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 

And collars of the fame their neck ſurround. Diden i Fab. 
(2.) Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpurners legs, 

The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web, 

The collars of the moonſhine's watry beams. 

(4-) When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 

Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 

He would have „lift the collar handſomely. Hubberd's Tate, 


Shakeſ), 


GO bo 
Co't.tan-nowe. . /. [from collar and one.] The clavi- 


cle; the bones on each fide of the neck. 
A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruiſed his face, 
and broke his right co//arbone. ' Wiſeman's Surg. 


C O L. 


T return you your Milton, which, u ; 
be reviſed and augmented in — 3 . 1 _ ty 
() Biſhops thould be placed by collation of the king dle, 
his letters patent, without any precedent ele dion or confirmatiq 


* . : ſuin 

To Co'LLAR, wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſeize by the „ nung 5 Hay war. 
collar; to take by the throat. 2. To Col LAK beef, or 8 adj. [collatitius, Lat.) Done by the 
other meat; to roll it up, and bind it hard and cloſe b Hrs ar 49, oo Die 


Col LA“ Tox. 2. /. [from collate.] 
copies, or manuſcripts. 
cleſiaſtical benefice 

( 1.) To read the titles they give an editor, or coll 
manuſcript, you would take him for the glory of 1 od 


Adiiſas, 


1. One that compares 


with a ſtring or collar. - 
g 2. One who preſents to an ec. 


To COLLA'TE. v. a. [confero, collatum, Latin.) 1. To 
compare one thing of the ſame kind with another. 2. 
To collate books; to examine if nothing be wanting. 
3. To beſtow, to confer. 4. With zo. To place in an 


eccleſiaſtical beneſice. | (2.) A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collatoy. © 

1 N will I 223 _ A a month is expired from the day of [be 2 . 3 — 
it it ut a commixture of a tew notions that are at hand and 75 Cor LA“ ub. v. a [collaudo, Lat. a IO Ne. 
occur, and not excited from a ſutficient number of inſtances, and | - ] Tojoinin Praiung. 


Dia 

CO L LEAGUE. 3. T [collega, Lat.] A partner in ofc- 
or employment. Anciently accented on the laſt ſyllable, 
Eaſy it might be ſeen that I inten 

Mercy colleague with juftice, ſending thee. MItan 


thoſe well collated. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
They could not relinquiſh their Judaiſm, and embrace Chriſ- 
tianity, without contidering, weighing, and colliting both re- 
) The ſignif f the f diſpole the ſpirie of 
) The fignificance of the ſacrament diſpoſes the ſpirit o a 
* * to — the grace of the ſpirit of God, there con- = 71 upon demiſe of the crown, would keep the peace 
ligned, exhibited and col/ated. Taylor's Com. 7 © os — 3 Svoff. 
(4.) He thruſt out the invader, and collated Amidorf to the 1% Court AGUE. . . [from the noun.] To unite with, 
benefice : Luther performed the conſecration. Atterb. Colleagued wich this dream of his advantage, 
If a patron ſhall negle& to preſent unto a benefice, void above He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
ſix months, the biſhop may col/ate thereunto. 4e. Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Shakeſ), Hamlet. 
ColLa'TERAL. adj. [ron and latus, Latin.] 1. Side to To COLLE'CT. v. @. {colligo, collectum, Lat } I. To gathe: 
ſide. 2. Running parallel. 3. Diffuſed on either fide. together ; to bring into one place. 2. To draw many 
4. In genealogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal relation to uns, or numbers into one ſum. 3. To gain by obfet. 


{ome common anceſtor. 5. Not direct; not immediate, vation. 4. To infer as a W to gather from 
6. Concurrent. | premiſes. 5. To CoLLe cr himfe 


; , To recover from ſur. 
(1.) In his bright radiance and collateral light priſ- ; to gain command over his thoughts; to aſſembl: 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere. 


Shakef}: his ſentiments. 
Thus ſaying, from his radiant ſeat he roſe, 
Of high co//ateral glory. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) But man by number is to manifeſt 
His ũngle imperfection ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply'd ; 
In unity defeftive, which requires 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4.) The eſtate and inheritance of a n dying inteſtate, is 
by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given to ſuch 
as are allied to him ex latere, commonly ftiled collaterals, if 
there be no aſcendants or deſcendants ſurviving at the time of 


(1.) Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preſery. 
ing what our labour and induſtry daily collect. Watts. 
(2.) Let a man collect into one ſum as great a number as he 
pleaſes, this multitude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jc: 


the power of adding to it. Lacie, 
(3-) The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 
Made me called theſe dangers in the duke. Sb. Hen. VI. 


(4.) How great the force of erroneous perſuaſion is, we may 
colle from our Saviour's premonition to his diſciples. 

Decay of Piet. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite ſpace, be- 


lus death. k A; life's Par. cauſe they can have no idea of infinite matter; which cunle- 
( 5.) They ſhall hear and judge twixt you and me, quence, I conceive, is very ill callecte d. Locke, 
If by direct or by collateral hand (5) Be collected; 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give No mere amazement. Shakeſp. Tempe. 
To you in ſatisfaction. Shakeſþ. —— Affrighted much, 
(6.) All the force of the motive lies within itſelf : it receives I did in time colle# myſelf, and thought 
no collateral ſtrength from external conſiderations. Atterbury. This was fo, and no ſlumber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 


CoLL\'TERxLLY, adv. [from collateral.) 
2, Indirectly. 3. In collateral relation. 
1.) Theſe pullies may be multiplied according to fu 
different ſituations, not — when they are ſubordinate, but al- 
ſo when they are placed cal later ally. Wilkins. 
(2.) By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have created two enemies: the papiſts more directly, becauſe 
they have kept the ſcripture from us ; and the fanaticks more 
collaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed what amounts to an in- 
fallibility in the private ſpirit. 
CoLLa'rion. x / [collatio, Latin.] 


1. Side dy fide. 


collected. 
As when of old ſome orator renovn d 

In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 

Flouriſh'd, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe addreſs d, 

Stood in himſelf collefed, while each 

Motion, each a& won audience, ere the tongue 

Sometimes in height began, as no dela 

Of preface breaking through his zeal = right. Milton. 

Dryden. Col LE. n. , [ callada, low Lat.] A ſhort comprehen- 

| 1. The act of con- five * uſed at the ſacrament ; any ſhort prayer. 
ferring or beſtowing ; gift. 2. Compariſon of one co- Then let your devotion be humbly to ſay over proper collect. 
Py, or one thing of the ſame kind, with another. 3. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
[ in Law.] Caollation is the beſtowing of a benefice, by CoLLEcTa'ntous, adj. [collefancus, Lat.] Gathered up 
the biſhop that hath it in his own if or patronage; and together; collected; notes compiled from various 
differs from inſlitution in this, that inftitutidn into a bene- books. 
fice is pertormed by the biſhop at the preſentation of ano- CoLLE'cTEDLY. adv. [from collected.] Gathered in on? 
ther who is patron, or hath the patron's right for the time. view at once. 3 
Coavel. 4. A repaſt; a treat leſs than a feaſt. The whole revolution of ages from everlaſting to everlaſting 5 

(1.) Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firſt collation _ fo colleedly, and preſentifickly re ted to i * 
of theſe benefits, but alſo for their preſervation. CoLts'cTiBLE. adj. [from colle#.) That which may be 

Ray on the Creation. gathered from the premiſes by juſt conſequence. 

(2.) In the diſquiſition of truth, a ready fancy is of great Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not callectible from 

We ; provided that ccutian doth its office. Greww's Coſmol. the following words, Brown's Jug. £7: 


CAT 1 * 


COL 


corte Trion. #. from 1 i 
thering together. 2. An aſſemblage ; the things ga- 
hered. 3- The act of deducing conſequences ; ratioci- 
nation ; diſcourſe. This ſenſe is now ſcarce in aſe.” 4. 
auction; conſequence. , 
(2.) No perjured knight deſires to quit thy arms, 
Faireſt collection of thy ſex's charms. | 
The gallery is hung with a col/efFion of pictures. 
(3.) If once we deſcend unto probable colle#ions, we are 


COLLEGE. /. [collegium, Latin.] 


Addiſon. | 


then in the territory here tree and arbitrary determinations, the 


territo 


Thou ſhalt not thro" lettices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn | 
By cireuit or collections to diſcern. Donne. 
(4.) It ſhould be a weak collection, if whereas we ſay, that 
when Chriſt had overcome the ſharpneis of death, he then open- 


where human laws take place. i” 


el the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in ſuch ſort 


armed with circumſtances, were taken as infinuating an op- 


C O L 
1. The at of ga- Colti'catany. . / [from con and /egatum, a legacy, 


Lat.] In the civil law, a perſon to whom is left a lega- 
cy in common with one or more other perſons, Chambers. 
1. Acommunity ; 


a number of perſons living by ſome common rales. 2. 


A ſociety of men ſet apart for learning or religion. 3. 


The houſe in which the collegians reſide. 4. A college 


in foreign univerſities is a lecture read in publick. 
(.) On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 


Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 
(21) He is return'd with his opinions, 

Gathered from all the famous 70 ar 

Almoſt in Chriftendom. Haleſb. Hen. VIII. 
I would the college of the cardinals 

Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Shakeſp. 


This order or ſociety is ſometimes called Solomon's houte, 
and ſometimes the college of the fix days work. Baco r. 
(J.) Huldah the propheteſs d welt in Jeruſalem in the college. 
Kings, 


polite denial before that cirgumſtance be accompliſhed. Hecker. CoLLe'GiaAt. adj. [from college.] Relating to a college; 


— This label 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs. that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſp. mb. 
When ſhe, from ſundry arts, one ſkill doth draw; 
Gath'ring from divers fights, one a& of war ; 
From many caſes like, one rule of law : 

Theſe her collect iaas, not the ſenſes are. Dawies. 
ColLEcTl'TIOUS. adj. [| collectitius, Lat.] Gathered up. 
Cor.LE'CT1VE. adj, from collect, collect French]! 1. 

Gathered into one maſs; aggregated ; accumulative. 2. 
Employed in deducing conſequences ; argumentative. 
3. In grammar.] A collective noun is a word which 
expreſſes a multitude, though itſelt be fingular ; as, a 


company ; an ; 
( 1.) A body collective, it containeth a huge multitude. 
| Hooker. 
The three forms of government differ only by the civil admini- 
{tration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, in a ſe- 
nate called the nobles, or in the people coilecti de or repreſenta- 
tive, who may be called the commons. Swift. 
The difference between a compound and a colle ive idea is, 
that a compound idea unites things of a different kind; but a 
collective idea, things of the ſame. 


critical and cullecti ue reaſon, but contrary obſervations. 


Brown. 


ColLe'CTivELY. adv. [from collective] In a general 


maſs ; in a body; not fingly ; not numbered by indivi- 
duals; in the aggregate ; accumulatively ; taken toge- 


ther; in a ſtate of combination or union. 


Although we cannot be free from all fin collectiwely, in ſuch 
fort that no part thereof ſhall be found in us, yet diftributively all 
great actual offences, as they offer themſelves one by one, both 


may and — to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 
Singly and apart many of them are ſubject to exception, ye 
collectively they make up a good moral evidence. 


The other part 


Hale. 
of the water was condenſed at the ſurface of 


poſſeſſed by a college. 


CoLLe'cian. =. / {from college.] An inhabitant of a 


| college ; a member of a college. 
CoLLE 


Co LLET. x. / [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck.] 


Co“LLIE M. 2. V f om cal. 


Co'LLiERY. 2. [from coilier.) 1. 


GATE. adj, [collegiatus, low Latin.) 1. Contain- 
ing a college; inſtituted after the manner of a college, 
2: A collegiate church, was ſuch as was built at a conve- 
nient diſtance from the cathedral church, wherein a num- 
ber of preſbyters were ſettled, and lived together in one 
con 3 Ayl. Parergon, 

(1.) I wiſh that yourſelves did well conſider how oppolite 
certain of your poſitions are unto the ſtate of coll-giate ſocieties, 
whereon the two univerſities conſiſt. Hooker, Pref. 


CoLLE'Giare. 2. / [from college.) A member of a col- 


lege; a man bred in a college; an univerſity man. 

heſe are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who have got x 
receipt to pleate, and no collegiate like them, for purging the 
paſſions. Rzmer. 
1. An- 
ciently ſomething that went about the neck: ſometimes 
the neck. 2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone is 
ſet. 3. A term uſed by turners. 


Wattss Logick. / | : 
(2) Antiquity left many falſities, controulable not only by To CoLLn'be. v. 4 [collido, Lat.] To ſtrike againſt each 


other; to beat, to daſh, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the accenſion of air upon colliſion, but 
inflammable effluencies from the bodies collracg. Brown, 
1. A digger of coals ; one 
that works in the coal pits. 2. A coal-merchant; a dea- 
ler in coals. 3. A ſhip that carries coals. 

(2.) I knew a nobleman a great grazier, a great timberman, 
a great collier, and a great landman. Bacon. 
The place where 


coals are dug. 2. The coal trade. 


+ Co'LLIFLOWER. n. J. [flos brofice ; from cap!, Sax, cab- 


bage, and flower ; properly cauliflower. ] A ſpecics of 
cabbage. | 


the earth, and ſent forth collefively into ſtunding ſprings and Col LIGA“ T ION. 1. J. [colligatir, Lat.] A binding toge- 


rivers. 

CoLLe'cTorR. 3. / | collefor, Lat.) 
that collects ſcattered things together. 
one that gathers ſcattered pieces into one book. 


Waodw. Nat. Hiſt. ther. 
1. A gatherer; he 
2. A compiler, 
3. A tax- 


Theſe the midwife contriveth into a knot, whence that tor- 
tuoſity or nodoſity, in the navel, occaſioned by the collzgation 
of veſſels. Brown's Vals. Err. 


gatherer 3 2 man employed in levy in duties, or tributes. CoLLima'T ION, n. /. [ trom collimo, Lat The act of aim- 


(2 
a bod 
> without the collefor's own reflections. 
The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his ſtile 
haps conſulted to furniſh materials for ſome future collector. ; 


(3.) A great part 


cellefors are appointed by the commiſſioners. 
Vor. r | 


.) The grandfather might be the fir t colle&or of them into 
Hale's Common Law of England. CoLlLinga'TION. 2. collineo, Lat.] The act of aiming. 


Swift. C 
of this treaſure is now embezzled, laviſh- 
ed, and feaſted away by collectors, and other officers. Temple. ; 

The commiſſions of the revenue are diſpoſed of, and the Co'LLIQUANT. 44. (from 
Swift, pcwer of * or diſſolving. 


ing at a mark; aim. Dict 


Addiſon. Co't.1t1QuaBLE. adj. from colliguate.] Eafily diflolved ; 
antiquated, 
will be only conſidered as a tedious relator of facts, and per- 


liable to be melted. 
The tender conſiſtence renders it the more coll:quable and 


conſumptive. Harde on Conjumptions. 

oLLIQUAMENT. #./. [from coil uute. Ihe ſubſtance 
to which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

colliguate. ] That which has the 


Ii i 


col 


To COLLIQUATE. v. a. \colliguee, Latin.) To melt; 
to diſſalve; to turn from ſolid to fluid. 
The fire melted the glaſs, that made a ſhew, after 
what was colliquated had been removed from the fire. Boyle. 
The fat of the kidneys is apt to be coliguated through a great 
heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 
Harwey on Conſumf tions. 
To Co'LLIQraTE. v. n. To melt, to be diſſolved. 
Ice will diſſolve in fire, and colliquate in water or warm oils, 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
CortiqQua'tioON, . . [colliquatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
melting. 2 Such à temperament or diſpoſition of the 
animal fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, and where- 
in they flow off through the ſecretory glands, faſter than 
they ought. WIRCY, 
(1.) Glaſs many be made by the bare colliguatiom of the ſalt 


and earth remaining in the aſhes of a burnt plant. Boyle. 
From them proceed rarefaction, culliguation, ion, ma- 
turation, and moſt effects of nature. Bac. Nat. Hift. 


(2.) Any kind of univerſal diminution and colliguation of 
the body. Harwey on Conſumptions. 
CoLlLiQUATIVE. adj. [from colliguate.] Melting; diſ- 
ſolvent. A colliquative fever is ſuch as is attended with a 
diarrhœa, or ſweats, from too Jax a contexture of the 
fluids. Quincy. 
It is a conſequent of a burning colliquatiue fever, whereby 
the humours, fat, and fleſh of the body are melted. Harvey. 
CoLlitquera'Ccrion. 2. J colliguefacis, Lat.] The act 
of melting together; reduction to one maſs by fluxion in 
the fire | 

After the incorporation of metals by ſimple colliquefa:on, 
for the better diſcovering of the nature, vn conſents and diſ- 
ſents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their diſ- 
ſolutions. Bacon's Phyſical Remarks. 

CoLL1's10Nn. 2. J [from calliſio, Latin.) 1. The act of 
ſtriking two bodies together. 2. I he ſtate of being 
ſtruck together; aclaſh. | 

(1.) Or by collifion of two bodies grind, 

The air attrite to fire. Milton's Par. Loft. 

The flint and the ſteel] you may move apart as long as you 
pleaſe z but it is the hitting and colliſion of them that muſt make 
them ſtrike fire. . Bentley. 

(z.) Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like ſparks from flint's collifion, ſprings. Denham. 

The devil ſometimes borrowed fire from the altar to conſume 
the votaries; and by the mutual colliſion of well-meant zeal, 
let even orthodox Chriſtians in a flame. Decay Piety. 

To COLLOCATE. v. 4. [col/oco, Latin.] To place; to 
tation. 

If you deſire to ſuperindnce any virtue upon a perſon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is moſt eminent: of that crea- 
ture take the parts wherein that virtue is colkecate. Bacon. 

Cor.Loca'TION. . . {cellocatio, Lat.) 1. The act of 
placing ; diſpoſition. 2. The ſtate of being placed. 

(2.) In the collocation of the ſpirits in. bodies, the collocation 
is equal or unequal ; and the ſpirits coacervate or diffuſed. 

Bacon. 

ColLocu'Tion. n. / [collocutio, Lat.] Conference; con- 
verſation. 

To ColLlo'cts, v. 2. [probably from colloguor, Lat.] To 
wheedle ; to flatter ; to pleaſe with kind words. A low 
word. 

Co'LLoP. 3. /. [It is derived by Minfheww from coal and op, 
a raſher broiled upon the coals ; a carbonade.] 1. A 
ſmall ſlice of meat. 2. A piece of any animal. 3.. In 
burleſque language, a child, 

(1.) Sweetbread and colfofs were with ſkewers prick d 

About the ſides. Dryden's Fab. 

A cook perhaps has mighty things proſeſs d; 

Then ſent up but two diſhes nicely dreit: 


What ſignifies Scotch collo; s to a feaſt? King's Cookery. 


(2.) The lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy that 
does not apply for a collop of him. 
Come, ſir page, 


3 


» £'Eftrange. 


(3) 


CoLLo'QuiaL. adj. [from colloguy.)} Whatever relates to 
Co'LLoqQuy. =, /. [colloguium, 


C O L. 
Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villai 
Mot dear'ſt, my collop, Shakeſd. Winter's Tat, 
Thou art a collop of my fleſh b 


Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 


Lat.] Conf; k 
veriation ; alternate diſcourſe ; — erence; con- 


My earthly by his heav'nl over-power” 

In that celefiial 3 fablime, * 

As with an object that excets the ſenſe, 

— and — ou down. 

n retirement make uent colloquie 

between God and th 2 3 

Coll Tow. n. More properly colly, from 
is the word by which: they denote black 
coals, or wood. 

ColLu'crancy. . / [colladtor, 
conteſt ; oppoſition of nature. 

CoLLucTta'rion. 2. . [collufatir, Lat.] Conteſt ; ſt-ug- 
gle ; contrariety ; oppoſition ;. ſpite. 

The therme, natural baths, or hot ſprings, do not owe their 

heat to any calluctation or etferveſcence of the minerals in them 
Weoodw. Nat. Hit. 

To COLLU'DE. v. 3. calludo, Lat.] To conſpire in a 
_ to act in concert; to play into the hand of each 

other. 

CoLLvu'son. x. / [collaßo, Latin.] Collufion is, in ow 
common law, a deceitful agreement or compact between 
two or more, for the one part to bring an action againit 
the other to ſome evil purpoſe ; asto defraud a third ot 
his right. Convel, 

by the ignorance of the merchants, or diſhoneſty of wea- 

vers, or the co/lufion of both, the ware was bad, and the pric- 
exceſſive. Sift, 

CoLLu'sivs. adj. [from collude.] Fraudulently concerted. 

CoLLu'SIvELY. adv. [rom collufive.] In a manner frav- 
dulently concerted. 

CoLLu'soky. adj. {from collude, Lat.] Carrying on a 
fraud by ſecret concert. | 

Co'LLy. / {from coa/ | The ſmut of coal. 

Suppoſe thou faw her dreſſed in ſome old hirſute ::ttire, out of 

faſhion, coarſe raiment, beſimeared with foot, cclly, perfumed 
with apopanax. Burton on Melun H 

To Co'LLY. v. a To grime with coal; to ſmut with 

coal. | 
Brief as the lightning in the callied night, 

That, in a ſpleen, unfolds both heav'n and earth; 

And, ere a man hath pow'r to fay behold, 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Sba lep. 
COLLY'RIUM. n. /. [Latin.] An ointment for the eyes. 
CO'LMEAR. 3. [Fr.] A fort of pear, 

Co Loo v Earth. . ,. Is a deep brown, very light baſtard 
ochre, which is no pure native foſſil; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and owes its origin to the 
remains of wood long buried in the earth. Hill on Fu. 

Co'Lown. 1. /. [I, a member.] 1. A point [:] ulce to 
mark a pauſe greater than that of a comma, and leſs than 
that of a period. Its uſe is not very exactly fixed, nor 1! 

it very neceſſary, being contounded by moſt with the ic- 
micolon. It was uſed before punctuation was refined, to 
mark al moſt any fenſe leſs than a period To apply it 
ws ares we ſhould place it, perhaps, only where the 
lenſe is continued without dependence of grammar cr 
conſtruction; as, / love him, I deſpiſe him : I have long 
ceaſed to truft, but ſhall never forbear to ſuccour him. 2. 
The greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſtines, about eiglit 
or nine hands breadth long. It begins where the ilium 
ends, in the cavity of the os ilium on the right fide; 
from thence aſcending by the kidney, on the ſame tide, 
it paſſes under the concave fide of the liver, to which it 


is ſometimes tied, as likewile to the gall-bladder, which 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
ſhort diſcourſings, 
Taylcr, 

coal.) Collow 
grime of burnt 
Wood. on Foffils. 

Lat.] A tendency to 


C O L 


zuges it yellow in that place: then it runs under the bot- 

. ſtomach to the ſpleen in the left ſide, to which 
it is alſo knit: 8 
— _—_ thence paſſing, in farm of an 8, it terminates 
at the upper part of the os ſacrum, in the rectum. 
Quincy. 

(2.) Now, by your cruelty hard bound, | 

I train my guts, my colon wound. Wo Suit. 

The contents of the colon are of a ſour, fetid, acid ſmell in 
eabbits. Floyer on the Humours. 

CO'LONEL. =. // Of uncertain etymology. Skinner 
imagines It originally colonjalis, the leader of a colony. 
Minſhew deduces it from colodna, a pillar: as, patriæ co- 
lumen ; exercitus columen. Each is plauſible.) The chief 
comm nder of a regiment ; a field officer of the higheſt 
rank, next to the general officers. It is now generally 
ſounded with only two diſtinct ſyllables, cal nel. 

The chiefeſt help muſt be the care of the co.onel, that hath 
the government of all his garriſon, Spenſer on Ireland. 

Captain or colonel, or night in arms, 

W hoſe chance on theſe detenceleſs doors may ſeize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton. 

Co/LovELSHIP. ./ [trom colonel.) The office or cha- 
rafter of colonel. 

While he continued a ſubaltern, he complained againſt the 

ide of colonels towards their officers ; yet, in a few minutes 
after he had received his commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed 
that colanelſbi p was coming faſt upon him. Swift, 

To Co'Lontse, v. 4. [from colony. ] To plant with inha- 
bitants; to ſettle with new planters ; to plant with colo- 
nies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reſt of 
the habitable world, before this; for ſo a man may truly term 
it, if he ſhall put to account as well that that is, as that which 
may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and colonizing of 
thoſe countries: and yet it cannot be affirmed, if one ſpeak in- 
genuouſly, that it was the propagation of the Chriſtian faith 
that was the adamant of that diſcovery, entry, and plantation ; 
but gold and filver, and teinporal profit and glory; fo that 
what was firſt in God's providence, was but ſecond in man's 
appetite and intention, Bacon's Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by —_— of iſlands, which ſhe colo- 
nizeth and fortifieth daily. | Hoabel Vocal Foreſt. 

CoLonna'pe. =. J. [from co/onna, Ital. a column,)] 1. 
A periſtyle of a circular figure, or a ſeries of columns, diſ- 
poſed in a circle, and inſulated within fide. Build. Die. 
2. Any ſeries or range of pillars. 

(1.) Here circling colannades the ground incloſe, 

And here the marble ſtatues breathe in rows. 

(2.) For you my colonzades extend their wings. Pope. 


CO'LONY. . /. [ceolonia, Latin.] 1. A body of people 
drawn from the mother country to inhabit ſome diſtant 
place. 2. The country planted; a plantation. 

(1.) To theſe new inhabitants and colemies he gave the ſame 
law under which they were born and bred. Spenſer on Irel. 

Rooting out theſe two rebellious ſepts, he placed Engliſh ca- 
icnies in their rooms. | Dawes on Ireland. 

Oſiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have ci- 
vilzed the Indians, planting colonies and building cities, 
(2.) The riſingcity, which from far you ee, 

Is Carthage ; and a Trojan colony. Orden t Virgil. 

ar hay Y. n. /. [from Colophon, a city whence it came.] 

oſin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, ſlowly eva 
fifth part, the remaining ſubſtance fu to cool, would afford 
me a coherent body, or a fine colo hony. Boyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colof bony, upon a ſeparation of 
their thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours. 


CoLogur'xTepa. . /, {pts Lat. xoXcxvwtig.] The 
fruit of a plant of the ſame name, brought from the Le- 


vant, about the bigneſs of a large orange, and often call- 
ed bitter apple. Both the ſeed and pulp are intolerably 


Addiſon. 


ting about a fourth or 


from thence it turns down to the left kid- Co'LoxaTE. 


CoLora'TiON. x. / [coloro, Latin. 


Corona. adj. [colerificus, Latin, | 


COLO'SSE. 
COLOSSUS. 


COLOUR. . / (color, Latin.) 


C OL 

bitter. It is a violent purgative, of conſiderable uſe in 

medicine. Chambers. 
adj. coloratus, Lat.] Coloured; died; 


marked or ſtained with ſome colour. 

Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been co/orate, many 
rays from viſible objects would have been ſtopt. Ray. 
1. The art or prac- 
tice of colouring. 2. The ſtate of being coloured. 

(r.) Some bodies have a more departable nature than others, 
as is evident in coloration ; for a (mall quantity of ſaffron will 
tinẽt more than a great quantity of brazil. Baccn. 

(2.) Amongſt curioſities I ſhall place coloration, though ſume- 
what better; for beauty in flowers is their prehe i inence. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
That which has 
the power of producing dies, tints, colours or hues. 

In this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays do not ſuffer 
any change in their colorrfick qualities by acting upon one ano- 
ther ; but are only mixed, and by a mixture of their colours 
produce white. Newton's O, ticks. 

5 1. /. [colofſus, Lat.] A ſtatue of enor- 
mous magnitude. 
Not to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyramids 


of E or colofſe of Rhodes. Tem le. 
ere huge coloſſus roſe, with trophies crown d, 
And runick characters were grav'd around. Pope. 


Cotoss AN. adj. coliſſcus, Lat] In form of a coloſſus ; 


of the height and bigneſs of ſuch a ſtatue ; giantlike. 


1, The appearance of 
bodies to the eye only; hue ; die. 2. The freſhneſs ; 
or appearance of blood in the face. 3. The tint of the 
painter. 4. The repreſentation of any thing ſuper- 
hcially examined. 5. Concealment; palliation ; ex- 
cuſe; ſuperficial cover. 6. Appearance: pretence ; 
falſe ſhov. 7. Kind; ſpecies ; character. 8. In the 

lural, a ſtandard ; an enſign of war: they ſay the co- 
| Za of the foot, and fandard of horſe, 9. Colcurs is 
uſed ſingularly by Addiion. ; 

(1.) It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture of 
the ſurface ; but a philoſophical idea, when we conſider the va- 
rious colours to be different lenſations, excited in us by the re- 
fracted rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different man- 
ner, according to the different ſize, or ſhape, or ſituation of the 


particles of which ſurfaces are compoſed, Watts. 
Her hair ſhall be of what colour it pleaſe God. Shake(p, 

For though our eyes can naught but cclours lee, 
Yet colours give them not their pow'r of tight. Dat ici. 


The lights of co/curs +: more refrangible one than another 
in this order; red, orange, yellow, gicen, blue, indigo, deep 


violet. Newt. O,t 
(2.) My cheeks no longer did their c:/our boaſt, Dryden. 
A ſudden horror ſeiz d his giddy head, 
And his ears trickled, and his colour filed. Dryden 
( 3.) When each bold figure juſt begins to live, 
The treach'rous colours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. Pa e. 


(.) Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put talſe clcars 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againſt the con- 
viction of their own conſciences. Sci. 

(50 It is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for my c 
leur, and my penſion ſhall ſeem the more reaſonable. 

Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Their fin admitted no colaur or excuſe. King Carles. 
(6.) Under the colour of commending him, 

I have acceſs my own love to prefer. Shakejp. 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great ſhip laden with coin, 
under the co/our of the ſale whereot they noted all that was done 
in the city. K nulles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 

(7.) Boys and women are, for the moit part, cattic ut this 
colour. | Hat,. As you like it. 

(8.) He at Venice gave ; 

His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 

And his pure ſoul unto his captain Chriſt, - 

Under whole colours he had fought fo long. Shak. Rich. II. 
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Azainſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, (2.) Ay, that's a colt, indeed; for he a 
I muſt advance the colours of my love, of his horſe, x p 1 kT talk 
And notretire. _ Shakeſp. Merry Mi ves of Windjor. To Colt. v. . [from the noun.] To fri &7 to de entce, 
The banks were filled with companies, paſſing all along the cus; to run at large without rule ; to riot; to trol - Rag 
river under their co/ours, with trumpets ſounding. Knolles. As ſoon as they were out of fight by themſelves ” 4 . 
, 00 


) An author compares a ed coin to a tattered colours. : ht Ji 
(9.) An au compares a ragg | c 4 N bridles, and began to colt anew more licentiouſly than 


Ta Co'Louk., v. @. [coloro, Latin.] 1. To mark with 7, Corr. wv. a. To befool. Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
ſome hue, or die. 2. To palliate ; to excule ; to dreſs What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus? Shak, Hen Iv 
in ſpecious colours, or fair appearances. 3. To make Cotrs-roor. x. / [tuffilago ; from coli 44 fe] 2 
plauſible. 4. To CoLouR à ſfiranger's goods, is when a radiated flower, whole diſk conſiſts of many florets, b 

4 freeman allows a foreigner to enter goods at the cuſtom- the crown compoſed of many half florets : the xr = 
houſe in his name; fo that the foreigner pays but ſingle are included in a multifid flow ercup, which _ n 
anty, whert he ought to pay double. Phillips. downy ſeeds fixed in a bed. Mills. 


(r.) The rays, to ſpeak properly, are not coloured: in them 5 ; 
there 1s nothing elſe than a certain power and diſpoſition to ſtir wh 2 1. (from cole and tooth.) 1. An unper- 
ip a ſenſation of this or that colour. Newt. Opt. or tuperfiuous tooth in young hories. 2. A loye of 


(2.) I told him, that I would not favour or colour in any fort Y outhful pleaſure ; a diſpoſition to the practices of youil, 


dis former folly. Raleigh's Efſays. (2.) - Well ſaid, lord Sands; 
He colcurs the falſhood of ZEneas by an expreſs command + Your colts-tooth is not calt yet ?P— _ 
from Jupiter to forſake the queen. Dryden's Dedic. An. No, my lord; nor ſhall not, while I have a ſtump. 


(3.) We have ſcarce heard of an inſurrection that was not a | Shake)? 
coloured with grievances of the hugheit kind, or countenanced by Co'LTER. 2. J. cul von, Sax. culter, Lat.] The ſharp Iron 


one or more branches of the legitlature. . Addiſon, Freeh. of a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly iy u 
To Co lot a. v. . Lo bluſh. A low word, only uſed ſhare. 
in convctſation. | Co Cris u. adj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt: 
Co'LouRAaBLE. adj. [from colour.) Specious ; plauſible, wanton. f 
It is now little uſed. Colupring. adj. [colubrinur, Latin.) 1. Relating to 4 
They bave _ a 22 * yr — W ſerpent. 2. Cunning ; crafty. 
having accepted of other laws and rules already. enſer. | g 1 
They 5A glad to lay hold on ſo 1 matter, — to Co LUMBARY. #./. { columbarium, Latin.] A dovecot ; 2 
traduce him as an author of ſutpiciovus innovation. Hooker. pigeonhouſe. X 
Had I ſacrificed eccleſiaſtical government and revenues to their The earth of culumbaries or dovehouſes, is much «fired in 
covetouſneſs and ambition, they would have found no colourable the artifice of ſaltpetre. Brown's Vulg. Err 
neceſſity of an army. King Charles. Co L unzt we. mn. /. (columbina, Latin.] A plant wit}: 
We ok the mercy of God will con ſider us unto tome mino- leaves like the meadow rue. Ml: 
ration of our offences; yet had not the ſincerity of our parents Columbines are of ſeveral forts and colours. They flower * 
ſo colourable expectations. Brown's Vulg. Err. the end of May, when few other flowers ſhew. Mortimer. 
a e ady. [from colourable.) Speciouſiy ; plau- ©, aig. x. . [columbinus, Latin.] A kind of violc: 
The proceſs, howſoever colourably awarded, hath not hit the colour, or changeable dove colour. Diet 
very mark whereat it was directed. Bacon. COLUMN. 2. /. ſcolumna, Lat.] 1. A round pillar, 2 
Co'LoukED. participial adj. from colour.) Streaked ; di- Any body of certain dimenſions preffing vertically upon 
verſified with variety of hues. its baſe. 3. [In the military art] The long file or row 
The coloured are coarſer juiced, and therefore not ſo well, and of troops, or of baggage, of an army in its march. An 
equally concocted. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. army marches in one, two, three, or more columns, ac- 


Co Lou,. =. from colour.] The part of the pain- cording as the ground will allow. 4. [With printers. 
ter's art that teaches to lay on his colours with propriety A column is half a page, when divided into two equal 


and beauty. 3 parts by a line paſſing through the middle, from the top 
But as the lighteſt ſketch if juſtly ac d, to the bottom, as in this book; and, by ſeveral paral!e! 

Is by ill colouring but the more difgrac d, lines, pages are often divided into three or more columns. 

| So by falſe learning is good lenſe detac'd. Pope. (J.) Some of the old Greek co/unns, and altars were brought 
Co'LouRisT. 2. /. [from colour ] A painter who excels from the ruins of Apollo's temple at Delos. Peac ham, 
in giving the proper colours to his dehgns. ' Round broken columns claſping ivy twin'd. Po, e. 


Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Van Dyck, and the reſt of the goed (2.) The whole weight of any column of the atmoſphere, and 
colourifls, have come neareſt to nature. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. likewiſe the ſpecitick gravity of its baſes, are certainly known by 


Co'LouRLEs5. adj. [from colour.) Without colour; not — experiments. Bently, 
diſtingurſhed by any hae ; traniparent. OLU'MNAR. 5 OL ; | 
Tranſparent Da as glaſs, — and air, when made COLUMN ARLAN. ad}. [from column. I F ormed in columns. 


very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed White columnar (par, out of a ſtone · pit. Voccku. in Feſiils. 


into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various Corv'x Es. . / [ coluri, Lat, xcAouges. ]- Two great circles 
thinneſs; although, at a greater thickneſs, they appear very ſuppoſed to paſs through the poles of the world: one 


clear and colourteſ5.. Newton's Optic ks. | . a 
Pellucid 1 glaſs or water, by being beaten into a pow - through che equinoCtial points Aries and Libra; the other 


| tent whiteneſs. Bentley, through the ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 

der or froth, do 1 ew Aroma 4 = 1 * 7 They are called the equinoctial and ſolſtitial colures, and 
COLT. 3. / [colz, Saxon.] 1. A young horſe: uſed divide the ecliptick into faur equal parts. he points 
commonly for the male offspring of a hole, as foal for the where they interſe& the — are called the cardinal 


female. 2. A young fooliſh fellow. points. 23 
(1.) The colt hath about four years of growth, and ſo the Thrice the exuinuBict k ; 
fawn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. A. eee * me 70 
Like co/ts or unmanaged horſes, we ſtart at dead bones and le? 1 6 
lifeleſs blocks Taylor s Holy Living. From pole to pole, traverſing each colure. Miltor. 
No ſports, but what belong to war, they know; CO'MA. 3. / I.] A morbid diſpoſition to ſleep 34 


To break the ſtubborn ca/t, to bend the bo. Dryjd. EA. lethargy- 


COM 


Cour. ./ This word, which I have only met with in 


C OM 
The noble combat that, twixt joy and ſorrow, was fought in 


one place, teems to tignity ; treaty ; article from con and Paulina! She had one eye declined for the loſs of her huſband, 


mart, Or mariet. 
ny the fame comart, 


ꝗ carriage of the articles dehgn'd, 
— tell 122 : Shake). Hamlet. 
Coma'TE. 2. [con and mate.) Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. Shakeſp. As you lite it. 
Comaro'st. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick ; ſleepy to a 
iſeaſe. - | 

3 beſt caſtor is from Ruſſia; the great and principal uſe 
whereof, is in hytterical and comatoſe caſes. Grew. 

COMB in the end, and Cour in the beginning of names, 
ſeem to be derived from the Britiſh , which ſigniſies a 
low ſituation. Ci Camden. 

Coup, in Corniſh, fignifies a walley, and had the ſame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. . camb, Saxon ; tam, Dutch.] 1. An inſtru- 
men: to ſeparate and adjuſt the hair. 2. The top or creſt 
of a cock, io called from its pectinated indentures. 3. 


The cavities in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 


another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. Shatefp. 
The combat now by courage muſt be try'd. Dryden. 


Co'MBATANT. . /. [combattant, Fr.] 1. He that fights 
with another; duelliſt; antagoniſt in arms. 2. A chain- 


pion. 3. With for before the thing defended. 
(1.) So frown'd the mighty combatunts, that hell 

Grew darker at theu frown. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Who, tingle combatant, 
Duel'd their armies rank'd in proud array, 
Himſelf an army. Milton's Agon iſtes. 

He with his {word unſheath'd, on pain of life, 
Commands both combatant; to ceaſe their ſtrife. Dryden. 
Like deſpairing c:Mmbataicts they ſtrirxe againſt you, as if they 


had beheld unveiled the magical thield of Arioſto, which dazzled 


the beholders with too much brightneſs. Dryden, 
(2.) When any of thoie combatants (trips his terms of ambi- 
guity, I ſkall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke, 
(3-) Men become combatants for thoſe opinions. Locke. 


Co'mrenr, x. [rom comb | He whote trade it is to dil- 


entangle wool, and lay it imooth for the ſpinner. 


from the ſame word which makes the termination of Co'maixaTE. adj. [from combine. Betrothed ; promited ; 


towns, and ſigniſies hellorv or deep. 
(.) By fair Ligea's golden como, 
Wherewith ſhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her ſoft alluring locks. Milticn. 
I made an inftrument m faſhion of a comb, whoſe teeth, be- 
ing in number ſixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, and 


the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 
(2.) Cocks have great co-bs and ſpurs, hens little or none. 
Bacon. 


High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
With dents embattI'd, like a caitle-wall. Dryden. 
(3.) This in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortity the cambs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, leſt the fabrick fall. Dryden's Virg. 
To Cous. v. a. {from the noun.]} 1. To divide, and 
clean, and adjuſt the hair with a comb. 2. To lay any 
thing conſiſting of filaments ſmooth, by drawing through 
narrow interſtices ; as, to comb wwoel. 
(1.) X Her care ſhall be 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool. Shakeſh. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it, as 
they ſay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon. 
She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and ct d his ilken hide. Dryden's Xn. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were extended twenty 
long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs his head. 
| Sawift. 
COMB BRUSH. . / [comb and brußb.] A bruſh to clean 
combs. 
Cous-MAK EKA. 3. / [comb and matter.] One whoſe trade 
is to make combs. 
This wood is of uſe for the turner, engraver,*carver, and 
combmaher. Mortimer's Huſband! y. 
70 COMBAT. v. . ſcombattre, Fr.] 1. To fight; gene- 
rally in a duel, or hand to hand. 2. To act in oppoſi- 
tion, as the acid and alkali combat. | 
(1.) Pardon me, I will not combat in my ſhirt. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Two planets rull:mg from aſpect malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition in mid (ky, 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. Miltan. 
To CoMBaT. v a. Tooppole ; to fight, 
Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and combated the 
opinions in their true ſhape. Decay of Piety. 
Love yields at lait, thus combated by pride, 
And ſhe ſubmits to be the Roman's bride. Granuille, 
CompaT. n. , {from the verb.] Conteſt ; battle; duel ; 
itrife ; oppoſition generally between two; but ſometimes 
it 1s uſed for battle. 
Thoſe regions were full both of cruel monſters and monſtrous 
men ; all which, by private combats, they delivered the coun- 
tries of, Sidney. 


ſettled by compact A word of Shake/prare. 

She loſt a noble brother ; with hun the ſmewof her fortune, 
her marriage dowry ; with both, her combinate huſband, this 
well ſeeming Angelo. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


* 5 . . | . . 
CoMBinNA'TION. 2 from combine.] 1. Union for ſome 


cestain purpole ; atlociztion ; league A combination is 
of private perſons, a coritederacy of ſtates or ſovereigns. 
2. It is now generally ulcd in an ill ſenſe; hut was for- 
merly indifferent. 3. Union of bodies, or qualities; 
commixture ; conjunction. 4. Copulation of ideas in the 
mind. 5. ComMpinaTIoNn is uied in mathematicks, to 
denote the variation or alteration of any number of quan- 
tities, letters, ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſſible. Thus the number of potlible changes 
or combinations of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, 
taken firſt two by two, then three by three, &c. amount 
to 1,391,724, 288,887, 232,999, 425, 128,493,402, 20C. 


Chambers, 

(1.) This cunning cardinal 

The articles o' th' combination diew, 
As himſelt pleas d. Shakeſv. Hen. VIII. 
(2.) The ain to ſubdue all to their own will and power, un- 
der the diſguiſes of holy combinations. King Charles. 
(3.) Thete natures, from the moment of their firſt combina- 
ti n, have been and are for ever inſeparable. Hecker, 
Reſolution of compound bodies by fire, does nut fo much en- 
rich mankind as it divides the bodies; as upon the ſcore of its 


making new compounds by new combin«tions. Boy le. 
Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
heartedneſs. | South, 


(4-) They never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
ſtandings, in any other or — combination than what their 


own nature and correſpondence give them. Locke. . 


To COMBINE. v. a. [ combiner, Fr. binos jungere.] 1. To 


join together, 2. To link in union. 3. Io agree; to 
accord; to ſettle by compact. 4. To join words or ideas 
together: oppoſed to analy/e. 
(1.) Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
As net ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. Milton's Par. Loft, 
(2.) God, the beit maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. Shakej}. 
Friendſhip is the cement which really combines mankind. 
Government of the Tingue, 
(3.) My heart's dear love is ſet on his fair daughter; 
As mine on her's, ſo her's is ſet on mine, 
And all comb:n'd, fave what thou mult combine 
By holy marriage. Shakeſ/. Romeo and Juliet, 


To ComBiNne. v. 2. I. To coaleſce; to u ite each with 


other. Uſed both of things and perions. 2. 'To unite in 
friendſhip or deſign. 
( 1.) Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends 
I th' war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 


| 
| 
[ 
| 


\Compu'sTion. . /. [ French.) 


To COME. v. 3. pret. came, particip. come. 


C O M 
In peace what each of therm by th' other loſes, 


That _ combine not there ? Shakeſp. Coridlanus. 
(2.) Combine together gainſt the enemy; 
broils 


For theſe domeſtick and 
Are not the queſtion here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Dryd. Aureng%z. 


You with your foes combine, 
And ſeem your own deſtruction to deſign. 

Count ss. adj. [from comb.) Wanting a comb or creſt. 

What, is your creſt a coxcomb ? 
— A combleſs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shakeſþ. 
COMBU'ST. adj. trum comburo, combuſtum, Lat.] When 
a planet is not above eight degrees and a halt diſtant from 
the ſun, either before or after him, it is ſaid to be combu/?, 
or in combuſtton. Harris. 
Coupvu's11BLE. adj. [comburo, combuſtum, Latin.] Having 
the quality of catching fire; ſuſceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becauſe their vapours are rather ſulphureous than of any other 
combuſith/e ſubſtance. Brown's _ Err. 

Sin is to the ſoul like fire to combuſtible matter, it aſſimilates 
before it deſtroys it. South. 

They are but ſtrewed over with a little itential aſhes ; 


and will, as ſoon as they meet with combuſizble matter, flame 
out. Dec ay of Piety. 


The flame ſhall ill remain; 
Nor, till the fuel periſh, can decay, 
By nature form'd on things combuſtible to prey. 


Dryden. 


Compu'srisLENESS. 2. (from combuſtible.) Aptnels to 


take fire. 
1. Confla gration; burn- 
ing; conſumption by fire. 2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; 
buſtle; hurly burly. 
(1.) The future combuſtion of the earth is to be uſhered in and 
accompanied with violent iinpreiſions upon nature. Burnet. 
(2.) Mutual combuſtions, bloodſheds, and wattes may enforce 
them, thiough very faintneſs, after the experience of fo endleſs 


miſeries. Hooker. 
Prophecying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 
New-hatch'd to th woeful time. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
"Thoſe cruel wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
brought all England into an horrible combuſtion, Raleigh. 
How much more of pow'r, 
Army againſt army, numberleſs to raiſe 
Dreadful combuftion warring, and diſturb, 
Though not deſtroy, their happy native ſeat ! Milton. 
But ſay, from whence this new combuſtion ſprings? Dryden. 
The comet moves in an inconceivable tury combuſtion, 
and at the ſame time with an exact regularity. Addi. Guard. 


ſcoman, Sax. 
komen, Dat. kommen, Germ.) 1. To remove from a diſtant 
to a nearer place; to arrive: oppoſed to go. 2. To draw 
near; to advance towards. 5. To move in any manner 
towards another; implying the idea of being received b 
another, or of tending towards another. Ihe word al- 
ways reſpects the place to which the motion tends, not 
that place which it leaves; yet this meaning is ſometimes 
almoſt evaneſcent and imperceptible. 4. To proceed ; to 
Hue. 5. To advance from one ſtage or condition to 
another. 6. To be brought to ſome condition either for 
better or worſe, implying ſome degree of caſualty : with 
to. 7. To attain any condition or character. 8. To be- 
come. . To arrive at ſome act or habit, or diſpoſition. 
10. To change from one ſtate into another deſired ; as 
the butter comes when the parts begin to ſeparate in the 
churn. 11. To become preſent, and no longer future, 
12. To become preſent ; no longer abſent. 13. To hap- 
pen; to fall out. 14. To befall as an event. 15, To 
follow as a conſequence. 16, To ceaſe very lately from 
ſome act or ſtate ;z to have juſt done or ſuffered any thing. 
17. To Come about. To come to paſs; to fall out; to 
come into being. Probably from the French venir a 
beut. 18. To Come about, To change; to come round. 


COM 

- To Co ut again. To return. 20. T7 

To follow. 21. To Come at. To reach; to withi 
the reach of z to obtain; to gain. 22. To Comb. Th 
obtain; to gain; to acquire, This ſeems an vegulas 
and improper uſe, but has very powerful authorities _ 
To Come in. To enter. 24. ToCome in. To com ig 
to yield ; to hold out no longer. 25. To Cour in 10 
arrive at a port, or place of rendezvous. 26 To Come 

in. To become modiſh; to be brought into uſe 2 
To Come iz. To be an ingredient ; to make part of þ 
compoſition. 28. To Come in. To accrue from * 
eſtate, trade, or otherwiſe, as gain. 29. To Cows 2 
To be gained in abundance. 30. To Comet in for. To 
be early enough to obtain: taken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are ſlow get nothing. 31. To Cowes in My 
To join with; to bring help. 32. 75 Come in to. To 
comply with; to agree to. 33. To Come near. To 
approach ; to reſemble in excellence : a metaphor from 
races. 34. To Come of. To proceed; as a deſcendant 
from anceſtors. 33. ToCome of, Lo proceed; as cf. 
fects from their cauſes. 36. To Come of. To deviate . 
to depart from a rule or direction. 37. To Cont of. Ty 
eſcape ; to get free. 38. To Comet of, Lo end an af. 
fair; to take good or: bad fortune. 39. To Cous c 
from. To leave; to forbear. 40. To Come on. 1 
advance; to make progreſs. 41. To Cong on. To al. 
vance to combat. 42. ToCome on, To thrive; togruy 
big ; to grow. 43. To Cou over. To repeat an act. 
To ComE over. To revolt. 45. To Comt over. Io 
riſe in diſtillation. 46. To Come out. To be made pub. 
lick. 47. To Come out. To appear upon trial; to be 
diſcovered, 48. To Come out awith. To give a vent to; 
to let fly. 49 To Come 7. To conſent or yield. 30. 
To Come . To amount to. 51. To Come to him/(l” 
To recover his ſenſes. 52. To nn to paſs. To be ct. 
tefted ; to fall out. 53. To Come wp. To grow out ct 
the ground. 54. Je Cong xp. To come into ule, as 4 
faſhion comes up. 55. To Come up to. To amount to, 56. 
„ COME wp to. 'Toriſe ; to advance. 57. To Comt up 
with, Toovertake. 58. To Come wpon, To invade; 
to attack. 59. To Comes. In futurity ; not preſent , 
to happen hereafter, 60. Come is a word of which the 
ule is various and extenſive, but the radical ſignification of 
tendency hitherward is uniformly preſerved. When we ay 
he came from a place, the idea is that of returning, or arriv- 
ing, or becoming nearer; When we lay he went from a 
place, we conceive fimply departure ; or removal to a 
greater diſtance. The butter comes. It is pafling from its 


Come after. 


| former ſtate to that which is deſired, it is advancing to- 


wards us. ; 


(1.) And troubled blood through his pale face was ſeen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fury Queer, 
Cztar will core forth to-day. Shakeſp. Julius Caſur, 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, | 
TI hake unto the crown as having ſenle. Shateſp. Hen. IV. 
The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his pes and his conſcience. Shake. K. John. 
The Chriſtians having ſtood almo all the day in order of bat- 
tle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly expecting when he ſhould 
come torth to give them battle, returned at night unto their cap. 
Dd NT Knolles's Hift. of the Turk: 
Tis true that ſince the ſenate's ſuccour came, 
They grow more bold. Dryden . Tyrannick Love. 
—— This Chriſtian woman 
Ah! there the miſchief comes. Rowe's Royal Convert. 
(2-) By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this: way 4.9 | 


232 — I did hear 
The galloping of horſe : who was't came by? $h. Macberb. 
Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat and we will co 
in tb dinner. 


Shakgfp. Mer. of 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


C OM 
As ſoon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 


Iſrael t in abundance the firſt fruits. 2 Chron. 
brate is a thing of their own invention, or which they 
ome to by fair reaſoning... Burnet's Theory. 


[t is impoſſible to come near your lordſhip at any time, with- 
out receiving ſome favour. ; Congreve. 
None may come in view, but ſuch as are pertinent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted for 
by the motion of particles commg from them, and ſtriking on 
our organs. 8 Locke. 
They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as ſoon 
joſe and reſign it to the next that happens to came in _ 
CORE, 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beautiful 
without us; but it will never come into our heads all * 
oc be. 
(4.) Behold, my ſon, which came forth of my bowels, ſcck- 
eth iny life. 2 Sam. xvi. 11. 
(5.) Troſt me, I am exceeding weary.— 
ls it come to that? I had thought wearineſs durſt not have 
attacked one of ſo high blood. Shale. Henry IV. 
Though he would. after have turned his teeth upon Spain, yet 
he was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 
Seditious tumults, and feditious fames, differ no more but as 
brother and ſiſter ; if it come to that, that the beſt actions of a 
fate are taken in an ill ſenſe, and traduced. Bacon. 
His foldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, fo that once 
the ſkirmiſh was like to come to 2 juſt battle. Knolles. 
When it came to that once, they that had moſt fleſh withed 
they had had lefs. L' Eflranze. 
Every new ſprung paſſion is a part of the action, except we 
conceive nothing action till the players come to blows, Dry en. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much greater when 
they come to immediate contact, than when they are at ever ſo 
{mall a finite diftance. (heyne g Phil. Prin. 
(6.) One ſaid to Ariſtippus, tis a ſtrange thing why men 
ſhould rather give to the poor than to philolophers. He anſwered, 
becaule they think themſelves may ſooner come to be 2 than to 
be philoſophers. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
His ſons come to honour, and he knoweth it not. 766. 
He being co-ne to the eſtate, keeps a buſy family. 
You were told your maſter had gone to a tavern, and come to 
fame miſchance. Swift. 
(7.) A ſerpent, e'er he comes to be a dragon, 
Does eat a bat. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, 
He wonder'd how ſhe came to know 
What he had done, and meant ta do. Hudibras. 
The teltimany of conſcience, thus informed, comes to be ſo 


authentick, and. ſo much to be relied upon. South, 
(8.) ————— So came | a widow 
And never ſhall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. Shak. Hen. IV. 


When he returns from hunting, 
T will not ſpeak with him; ſay 1 am ſick. 
If you come ſlack of former ſervices, 
You ſhall do well. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
How came the publican juſtified, but by a ſhoit and humble 
prayer ? Dutpa's Rules for Devotion. 
(9.) They would quickly come. to have à natural abhorrence 
for that which they found made them lighted. Locke. 
(10.) It is reported, that if you lay good ſtore of kernels of 
grapes about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, 
and proſper better, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Then butter does refuſe ta come, 
And love proves croſs and humourſome. Hudibras. 
In the comme or ſprouting of malt, as it muſt not come too 
little, fo it muſt not came too much. Mortimer. 
(11.) A time will come, when my maturer mule, 
In Cæſar's wars, a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dryden's Virg. 
(12.) That's my joy 
Not to have ſeen before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Drygen's K. Art. 
Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan.throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Come then, my friend, my genius come along, | 
Thou maſter of the poet 3 the ſong. Po e, Eſayr. 
(13.) The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutcneſs, will be 


here with him this nig ht. 
Shakeſp. Xing Lear, 


— How comes that? 


Py 


Locke. 


„„ 


(14.) Let me alone that I may ſpeak, and let come on me 
what will, Fob, xi. 13. 
(15.) Thoſe that are kin to the king, never prick their finger 
but they ſay, there is ſome of the king's blood ſpilt. How comes 
that? ſays he, that takes upon him not to conceive : the anſwer 
is, I am the king's poor coulin, fir. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
(16.) David ſud unto Uriah, cameft thou not from thy jour- 
ney ? 2 Sam. xi. 10. 

(17.) And let me ſpeak to th' yet unknowing world, 

How thele things came about. Shakeſp. 
That cherubim, which now appears as à God to a human 
ſoul, knows very well that the period will che about in eternity, 

when the human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is. 
Add:ſon, Spectator. 
I conclude, however it comes abcut, that things are not as 
they ſhould be. | SN. 
low comes it about, that, for above ſixty years, affairs have 
been placed iu the hands of new men. $ w/e. 
(13.) The wind came about, and ſettled in the Weſt for many 
days. Bacon's New Atlan: 

On better thoughts, and my urg'd reatons, 

They are come about, and won to the true fide. B. Johnen. 
(19.) There came water thereout ; and when he had drunk, 
his ſpirit came again, and he revived. Judzes, xv. 19. 
(20.) If any man will come. after me, let him deny himſelf, 
and take up his croſs and follow me. Mt. xvi. 24 
(21.) Neither ſword nor ſceptre can come at contcience ; but 
It is above and beyond the reach of both. Suckliny. 
Cats will eat and deftroy your warum, if they can come at it. 
X Evel\n s Kalendar 
In order ta come at a true knowledge of ourielves, we ſhould 
conlider how far we may deſei ve praite. Adbjon. 
Nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the oppotite ſex 
than chaſtity, and we always prize thoſe moſt who are hardeſt t 
come at. Aua ſan, Specator. 
(22.) Things moſt needful to preſerve this life, are moſt prompt 


and eaſy for all living creatures to come by. Hooker. 
Love is like a child, 
That longs for every thing that he can came by. Shakeſp. 
— Thy caſe 
Stall be my precedent ; as thou got'ſt Milan, 
I'll come hy Naples. Shazeſp. Tempeſt. 


Are you no: athamet to inforce a poor widow to fo rough 2 
courſe to came by her own. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The oint nent wherewith tliis is done is made of divers ingre- 
dients, whereof the ſtrangett and harleſi-79 come by is the mots 
of a dead man unburied.. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
And with that wicked lye 

A letter they came by, 
From our king's majeſty. Denham. 
He tells a fad ſtory, how hard it was for him to come by the 
book of Trigantius. Stillingfleet. 
Amidſt your train, this unſeen judge will wait, 
F xamine how you cane by all your (tate. Dryden's Aurens. 
(23.) What, are you there? come in, and give ſome help. 
| Shakeſp. 
The ti;mple ideas, united in the fame ſubjeR, are as perfectly 
diſtin& as thoſe that come in by ditterent ſentes. Locke. 
(24) If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of theſe wars, 
ſhould offer to come in, and ſubmit himſeif to her majeſty, 
would you not have him received. Spen/er on Ireland. 
(25.) At what time our ſecond fleet, winch kept the narrow 


ſeas, was come in and joined to our main fleet. Bacen. 
There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 
Which in the Streights luſt winter was abroad. Drydex. 


(26.) Then came rich cloaths and graceful action in, 
Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes. Roſcom. 
Silken garments did not come in till late, and the uſe of then 
in men was often reſtraine1 by law. Arvuthnot on Coins, 
(27.) A generous contempt of that in which too many men 
place their happineſs, mult come in to heighten his character, 
Atterbury, 
(28.) I had rather be mad with him that, when he had 
nothing, thought all the 1 that came into the harbour his, 
than with you, When you have ſo much coming in, think you 
have nothing. Suckling, 

(29.) Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart 

If fan ings come thus plentifully ix. Shakeſp. 
(30.) Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit aud uns 


C O M 


derſtanding, gentle nature and ble humour, honour and 
virtue, were tq come in for their ſhare of ſuch contracts. Temple. 
If thinking is etſential to matter, ſtocks and ſtones will come in 
fer their ſhare of privilege. Collier on Thought. 
One who had i the rear excluded been, 
And cou d not for a taſte o th' fleſh come in, 
Licks the ſolid -aith, Tate Juv. 
The reft cam? in for ſubſidies, whereof they ſunk conſiderable 
ſums. Saut. 
(31.) They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, with 
whom their leaders had before ſecret intelligence, came in 10 
them; and was by them, with great gladnels and cries of joy, 
accepted as their general. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(32.) The fane of their virtues will make men ready to come 
into every thing that is done for the publick good. Atterbury. 
(33-) Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you 
would deltroy or ruin with evil ſpeaking. 
Ben. Johnſon's Diſcovertes. 
The whole atchieved with ſuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern ſcems 10 cane near it. Tem le. 
34. Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Dryd. Ex. 
Selt-love is ſo natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 
en to thoſe that come of us, as well as ourſelves. L*Eftrange. 
(35s) Will you pleaſe, fir, be gone, 
I told you what would come of this. Shakeſp. Wint. Tale. 
The hiccough comes of fulneſs of meat, eſpecially in chil- 
drev, whach cauſeth an extenſion of the ſtomach. Bacon. 
1 his comes of judging by the eye, without conſulting the 
rcalon. L" Eftranze. 
My young maſter, whatever comes ont, muſt have a wife 
looketl out for him by that time he is of age. Loche. 
(35.) The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet 
co ing off and dilating more ſuddenly. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(37) I knew the foul enchanter, though diſguis'd, 
Enter d the very lime twigs of his ſpells, 
And yet came off. Milton. 
How thou wilt here co-ze , furmounts my reach. Milton. 
If, upon ſuch a fair aud full trial, he can come of, he is then 
clear and innocent. South, 
Thoſe that are in any ſignal danger implore his aid; and, if 
they come off fafe, call their deliverance a miracle. Addijon. 
8 (38.) Ob, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. Shak. X. Jahn. 
Ever fince Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the other, the Englith, upon all encounters, have come 
off with honour and the better. Bacon. 
We muſt expe& ſometimes to come off by the worſt, betore 
we obtain the final conquett. Calamy. 
He oft', in ſuch attempts as theſe, 
Came off with glory and ſucceis. Hudibrat. 
(39.) To come off from theſe grave diſquiſitions, I would clear 
the point by one inſtance more. Felton an the Clifficks. 
(40.) Things ſeem to came on apace to their former itate. 
Bacon. 
_ both ſtrength and victual ſufficient 
ory, if they would not protract the 
Knollkes's HI.. 


There was in the 
for the obtaining of the vi 
war until winter were come on. 

The ſen came on. the fouth with mighty roar 

Diſpers d and dath'd the reſt upon the rocky ſhoar. Dryden. 

So Travellers, who watte the day, | 

Noting at length the letting ſun, 

They mend their pace as night cames on. Granville. 

(41.) The great ordnance once diſcharged, the armies came 
fait on, and joined battle. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

Rhymer, ce an, and do the wortt you can 

I fear nut you, nor yet a better man. 

( 42.) ———— Come on, babe; 
Some powerful ſpirit inttruct the kites and ravens 


Dryden. 


COM 


come over in — — — poror Se 
is analyſis, may, at As 1 
4604.) Bebber operates of the fre er +- 
yu $ came Thad undertaKen the 
15 —_ others, *. * l 
ave been tedious; and, which is worſe, . 
the firſt draught, and uncorrected. III * way 
(47-) It is indeed come out at laft, that we are to look — A 
ſaints as inferior deities, Stilline the 
The weight of the denarius, or the ſeventh of a Roman — et. 
comes out ſixty- two grains and four ſcvenths. bub, 
(48.) Thoſe great maſters of chymical arcana mutt be. as. 


(45.) Perh wont ts 


voked, before they will come out with them. Bo. le 
(49.) What is this, if my parſon will not come to? Suit. 
( 50.) The emperour impoſed ſo great a cuſtom upon all corn 


cultoins came 4 


to be tranſported out of Sicily, that the ve 
much as both the price of the corn and the Ire; ht together. 


Knolles's Hiſt, of the T. 
You faucily d to know an. 


More than your dividend comes to. Hudibra: 
Animals either feed upon vegetables immediately, or, hi 
comes to the {ae at laſt, upon other animals which have fe 
upon them. : Mood tar Nat. Hin 
He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purſe will find it * 
a greater want of money than that comes to. Lock: 
 (52.) He falls into ſweet ecſtacy of joy, wherein I ſhall leute 
him till he comes to himpely. Tem! / 
(52.) It cometh, we grant, many times to a that the wo}. 
of men being the ſame, their drifts and purpole therein 1 
divers. Hate, 
How comes it to paſs, that ſome liquors cannot pierce into © 
moitten ſome bodies, which are eaſily pervious to other liquors / 
i 5 Beyle Hift. of Firmung, 
(53.) Over-wet at ſowing time, with us breedeth mic! 
th, infomuch as the corn never cometh up. Bacon. 
If wars ſhould mow them down never fo faſt, yet they may 
be ſuddenly ſupplied, and come up again. Races 
Good intentions are the ſeeds of good actions, and every mn 
ought to ſow them, whether they come u or no. Temple. 
( 55.) He prepares tor a ſurrender, aſſerting that all theſe u 
not come up to near the quantity requiſite. Mood. Nat. H 
( 56.) Whoſe ignorant credulity will not 
Come uf to th' truth. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Conliderations there are, that may make us, if not come uf 7: 
the character of thoſe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at lealt 
latisty the duty of being patient. W.cke's Prep. for Death. 
The veltes byſſinæ, which ſome ladies wore, muit have been 
of fuch extraordinary price, that there is no ſtuff in our age 
comes up to it. Ar buthnot on Cu. 
When the heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it. Sæbitt. 
{ 58.) Three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot Engliſh, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, where charged by Parma, 
coming upon them with ſeven thouſand horſe. Bacon. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it but itlelf. Kut. 
(59.) It ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as well as to 
foretel that which is to come. Bacon's Nat. H 
— In times fo come, 
My waves ſhall waſh the walls of mighty Rome. Dryden. 
Taking a leaſe of land for years to come, at the rent of one 
hundred pounds. | Locke. 
Come. [participle of the verb. 
Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dan ei. 


Come. A participle of exhortation; be quick ; make nv 


delay. 
Come, let us make our father drink wine. Genefis, xix. 32. 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 


To be thy nurſes. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 
It ſhould ſeem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the ro(e:, that they will come far faſter 04 in water than in earth; 
tor the nouriſhment is eater drawn out of water than out ot 
earth. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
() They are perpetually teizing their friends to come over 
to then. Addiſon, Hectator. 


Come, come, at all I laugh, he laughs no doubt ; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh = f Pote. 
Come. A kind of adverbial word for when it ſhall cams 
as come Wedne/day, when Wedneſday ſhall come. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago the dy'd. 
Come. =. /. [from the verb.] A ſprout : a cant term. 
That the malt is ſufficiently well dried, you may know. both 
by the taſte, and alſo by the falling off of the come or ſprout. 
Mertimer's Huſban.r," 


Cay. 


A man, in changing his fide, not only makes himſelf hated 
by thoſe he left, but ſeldom heartily eſteemed by thoſe he comes 


over to. Ali on, Speclator. 


s or 

(2.) Meliſſarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian ſhe 
became a wealthy man's wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden's Remains. 

(3.) Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant ſpeaker. Peacham of Poetry. 
COMEDY. x. /. [comedia, Latin.) A dramatick repre- 
ſentation of the lighter faults of mankind, with an inten- 
tion to make vice and folly ridiculous : oppoſed to tra- 


gedy. 

our honour's 95 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. 
Sbaleſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
A long, exact, and ſerious comedy, 
In every ſcene ſome moral let it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach. Pope. 
ComeLiness. #./. [from comely.] Grace; beauty; dig- 
nity. It ſignifies ſomething leſs forcible than beauty, leſs 
elegant than grace, and leſs light than prertineſſi. | 
A careleſs comelineſs with comely care. Sidney. 
The ſervice of hath not fuch perfection of grace and 
comelineſs as when the dignity of the place doth concur. Hooker. 


{killed not of the goodly ornaments of „yet were 
ſprinkled with ſome pretty flowers, which gave and 
—_— Spenſer on Ireland. 

y ſhall you meet with man or woman fo aged or ill-fa- 


voured, but, if you will commend them for comelineſs, nay and 
for youth too, ſhall take it well. South, 
ere is pulchritude and comelineſs of proportion in the 


leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 
A horſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape and comelineſs of ſide. Prior. 


COMELV. adj. [from become; or from cpeman, Sax. to 

— 1. Graceful ; decent; having dignity or gran- 
deur of mien or look. Comelineſs ſeems to be that ſpe- 
cies of beauty which excites reſpect rather than pleaſure. 
2. Uſed of things : decent ; according to propriety. 

(:.) If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perſons in years ſeem many times more amiable ; 
for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and conſidering the 


yu * to make N comelineſs. Bacon. 
t is comely when old and decrepit, ſurely was 
beautiful when he was young. | a South. 


Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. 

(2.) Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ? Shakeſp. As you hike it. 
This is a happier and more comely time, 

That when fellows ran about the ſtreets, 

Crying confufian. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


2 2 adv. [from the adjective.] Handſomely; grace- 
ully. | 


To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
very neceſſary for a courtly gentleman. Aſcham's $ ray Ha 
Comer. 2. [from come.] One that comes. 
a ads le is like a faſmonable hoſt, 

at y ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand ; 
But with his arms outſtretch's, * * fly ; 
—_— comer : — ſmiles, 

nd farewel goes out ſigbing. Shakeſp. Troil. and Cre 

Yourſelf, renowned — then ſtood - fair | Pp 
As any comer I have look d on yet, 
For my affection. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Plants move 2 but if the ſap puts up too faſt, it 
maketh a flender ftalk, which will not ſupport the weight ; and 
therefore theſe are all ſwift and haſty comers. Bacon. 
It is natural to be kind to the laſt comer. L' Eftrange. 

Now leave thoſe joys, unſuiting to thy age, 
| To a freſh comer, and reſign the . Dryden. 
The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, and the mi- 
_ tranſlation of her chapel, about which he hath pub- 
med a defiance to the world, and offers to prove it againſt all 


comers. illingfleet 
Vor. I. " ” 


COM 


for a friend ; the paſſage is 
* = 


very long and eccentrick, 
they become inviſible, when in that part moſt remote from 
the ſun. Comets, popularly called blazing ſtars, are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from other ſtars by a long train or tail of light, 
always oppoſite to the ſun : hence ariſes a popular diviſion 
of comets into three kinds, bearded, tailed and haired 
comets ; though the diviſion rather relates to the different 
circumſtances of the ſame comet, than to the phænomena 
of the ſeveral. Thus when the comet is eaſtward of the 
ſun, and moves from it, the comet is ſaid to be bearded, 
barbatus, becauſe the light marches before it. When the 
light is weſtward of the ſun, the comet is ſaid to be tailed, 
becauſe the train follows it. When the comer and the ſun 
are diametrically oppoſite, the earth being between them, 
the train is hid behind the body of the comer, excepting a 
little that appears around it, in form of a border of hair, 
hence called crinitus. 

According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the tail of a comet is a 
very thin vapour, .emitted by the head or nucleus of the 
comet, ignited by the neighbourhood to the ſun, and this 
vapour is furniſhed by the atmoſphere of the comer. The 
vapours of comets being thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed, 
may probably, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 
down to the planets, and become intermingled with their 
atmoſpheres. For the conſervation of the water, and 
moiſture of the planets, comets ſeem abſolutely requiſite ; 
from whoſe condenſed vapours and exhalations all that 
moiſture which is ſpent in vegetations and putrefactions, 
and turned into dry earth, was be reſupplied and recruit- 
ed; for all vegetables increaſe wholly from fluids; and, 
turn by putrefactions into earth. Hence the quantity of 
dry earth muſt continually increaſe, and the moiſture of 
the globe decreaſe, and at laſt be quite evaporated, if it 
have not a continual ſupply. And I ſuſpect, adds Sir 
Ifaac, that the ſpirit which makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and 
beſt part of our air, and which is abſolutely requiſite for 
the life and being of all things, comes principally from 
the comets, 

The ſame great author has computed that the ſun's heat, 
in the comet of 1680, was, to his heat with us at Mid- 
ſummer, as twenty-eight thouſand to one ; and that the 
heat of the body of the comet, was near two thouſand times 
as great as that of red-hot iron. He allo calculates, that 
a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of our earth, 
would ſcarce be cool in fifty thouſand years. If then the 
comet be ſuppoſed to cool a hundred times as faſt as red- 
hot iron, yet, fince its heat was a thouſand times greater, 
ſuppoſing it of the bigneſs of the earth, it would not be 
cool in a million of years. Trevoux. Chambers. 


And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument, 
Some comet, or an unuſual prodigy. 
Shakejd. Taming f the 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of ſtaring comets. Craſhaw, 
I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, 2 
blazing ſtar, as a ſky- rocket diſcharged by an hand that is al- 
mighty. 4 Addiſon's Guardian. 
Fierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary light, 
And comets march with lawleſs horrors bright. 


/ : | X 
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Shrew. 


Prior, 
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as on our globe. Chepne's Phil. Prin. 
COMFIT. . /. {bellaria arida, Lat. konfit; Dut. It ſhould 
ſeem that both are formed by haſty pronunciation from 
confe.) A dry ſweetmeat; any kind of fruit or root 

preſerved with ſugar, and dried. 
By feeding me on beans and peaſe, 

He crams in naſty crevices, 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 

To make me reliſh for deſſerts. Hudibras. 

To Co'mrir. v. a. [from the noun.] To preſerve dry with 
ſugar. | 
a The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, 
Men ſcarce can ſee it, much leſs taſte, 
Thou comfiteft in ſtreets to make it laſt. Cowley. 
Co'muriTURrE. z. , {from comfit, or cenfectare.] Sweet- 
meat. 
From country graſs to comfitures of court, 

Or city's quelque-choſes, let not report 

My mind tranſport. Donne. 

To COMFORT. 2. a. [ comforts, low Latin. Salvia com- 
fortat ner vos. Schol. Sal.) 1. To ſtrengthen; to enli- 
ven ; to invirogate. 2. To conſole ; to ſtrengthen the 
mind under the preſſure of calamity. 

(r.) The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added unto the 
natural aſſent of reaſon, concerning the certainty of them, doth 
not a little comfort and confirm the ſame. Hooker. 

Light excelleth in comforting the ſpirits of men : light varied 
doth the ſame effect, with more novelty. This is the cauſe why 
precious ſtones comfort. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Some of the abbots had been guilty of comforting and aſſiſting 
the rebels. Aylife's Parergon. 

(2.) They bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the 
evil that the Lord had brought upon him. Job, xlii. 11. 

Colu rox r. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Support; aſſiſtance; 
countenance. 2. Conſolation; ſupport under calamity 
or danger. 3. That which gives conſolation or ſupport 
in calamity. 

(r.) Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Iriſh; 
where, in reſpe& of the mountains and faſtneſſes, he did little 

ood, which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the 
rebels ſhould receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. 

Bacon. 
The king did alſo appoint commiſſioners for the fining of all 
ſuch as were of, any value, and had any hand or partaking in 
the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Corniſhmen. Bacon. 
(2.) Her foul heav'n's queen, whole name ſhe bears, 
In comfort of her mother's fears, 
Hath plac'd among her virgin train. Ben. Johnſon. 
As they have no apprehenſion of thoſe things, ſo they need 


no comfort againſt them. Tillotſon. 
I will keep her ign'rant of her good, 


(3+) 
To make her heavenly comforts of * | 
When it is leaſt expected. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea. 


Your children were vexation to your youth, 


But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
AU. Nee need not fear | 

To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtained 

By him with many comforts, till we end 

In duſt, our final reſt and native home. Milton. 


Co/MFoRTABLE. adj. [from comfort.] 1, Receiving com- 
fort; ſuſceptible of comfort ; chearful : of perſons. Not 
in uſe. 2. Admitting comfort : of condition. 1 Diſ- 
penſing comfort; having the power of giving comfort. 

(1.) For my ſake be comfertable ; hold death 
A while at the arm's end. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
My lord leans wond'rouſly to diſcontent ; 
His comfortable temper has forſook him : 
He is much out of health. Shakeſp. Timon. 
 (2.) What can promiſe him a comfortable appearance before 
his dreadful judge? | 
(3.) He had no brother, which, though it be comfortable 
for kings to have, yet draweth the ſubjects eyes aſide. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
The lives of many miſerable men were ſaved, and a comfort- 
able proviſion made for their ſubſiſtence. Dryden Fab. Dedic. 


fertably and chearfully for God's performance. 
Co'MFoRTER, 2. from comfort. 


Co/MicALLy. adv. [from comical.] 
Co'MiCALNESS. /. [from comical. | 


COMICK. adj. [comicus, Lat. comique, Fr.] 


South. 


COM 
Refractions of light are in the planetary and cometary regions, Co'MFORTABLY. adv. [from 


comfortable.) 1 
able manner ; with chearfulneſs ; wr, deſpair Te: 
Upon view of the ſincerity of that performance, hope com 
Hammo 
. fre 1. One that admin. 
ſters conſolation in misfortunes ; one that ſtrengthens a 4 
ſupports the mind in miſery or danger 2, The ntl 
of the Third Perſon of the Holy Trinity; the Parz. 
clete. 5 
(1.) This 
as comforters 
The heav'ns have bleſt you with a goodly ſon, 
To be a comforter when he is gone. Shakeſþ. Rich. III 
Nineveh is laid waſte, who will bemoan her? whence mall! 
ſeek comforters for thee ? | eh. ili. 7 


voy gages of Chriſt obtained angels to be ſent him 
in his agony. » 


Hooker. 


Com'ForTLESS. adj, [from comfort.] Wanting comfort; 


being without any thing to allay misfortune : uſe ot 


perſons as well as chings. 
Vet ſhall not my death be comfortleſs, receiving it by your 


ſentence. Sidne; 
Where was a cave, ywrought with wond'rous art, oi 
Deep, dark, uneaſy, doleful, comfortleſs. Fairy Queer 
Ness fitting to the night; ; 
Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible. Shakeſp. K. Jahn. 
—— — On thy feet thou ſtood' ſt at laſt, 
Though comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deftroyed at once. Mil: 


That unſociable comfortleſs deafneſs had not quite tired m.. 
Svuit. 


Cour RET. u. /. [conſolida, Lat. comfrie, Fr.] A pla, 


M. ler. 


Co'MICAL. adj. [comicus, Lat.] 1. Raiſing mirth; merry; 


diverting. 2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy; 
not tragical. | 


(1.) The reſemblance of our author is in the familia: 
ſtile and g way of relating comical adventures of that na- 
ture. Dryden Fables, Pre ce, 

Something ſo comical in the voice and geſtures, that a man 
can hardly forbear being pleaſed. Addiſon on Ita, 


(2.) That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclu- 
fon, the duke's daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 


the lord Lille. Hazward. 
They deny it to be tragical, becauſe its cataſtrophe is a wa- 
ding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gap. 


1. In ſuch a manner 
2. In a manner befitting comedy, 

The quality of bc- 
ing comical ; the power of raiſing mirth. 


as raiſes mirth. 


1. Relating 


to comedy; not tragick. 2. Raiſing mirth, 
(1.) 1 never yet the tragick muſe ey d, 
Deter d by thy inimitable maid ; 
And when I venture at the comic ſtile, 
T by ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil. 
comick ſubject loves an humble verſe, 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and comick ſtile ; 
Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſc her voice. Roſc ummar. 
Thy tragick muſe gives ſmiles, thy comick ſleep. Dry. 
(z.) —— Stately triumphs, mirthful comick ſhows, 
Such as befit the pleaſure. Shale. Hin. VI 


Coluix c. 2. /. [from To come.] 1. The act of coming 
approach. 2. State of being come; arrival. 
( 1.) Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, ſeen far off ? Milton Par. Lol. 
— Sweet the coming on 
Of grateful ev'ning mild. Milton's Par. Lift 
(2.) May't pleaſe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we fhall give you 
The full cauſe of our coming. Shakeſp. Henry Vll. 
Some people in America counted their years by the comm 0 
certain birds amongſt them at their certain ſeaſons, and leaving 
them at others. Locke, 
Co'MInG-IN. z. / Revenue; income. 
Here's a ſmall trifle of wives, eleven widows and 
is a ſimple coming-in for one: nan. 


Valler. 


nine mai 
Shake(Þ. 


COM 
What are thy rents? what are os comings-in ? 
O ceremony, me but thy t 


What is thy toll, O adoration ? Shakeſp. Hen. V. 

(o/MING» participial adj. [from come.) 1, Fond; forward; 
ready to come. 2. Future ; to come. | 

(1. Now will I be your Roſalind in a more coming on diſpo- 


jon; and aſk me what you will, I will grant it. Shakeſþ. 
f hat lapidary himſelf, with a coming ſtomach, and Foy 
L' Eftr. 


the cock's place, would have made the cock's choice. 
That he had been ſo affectionate a huſband, was no ill argu- 


t to the coming dowager. Dryden. 
mo On — wings, how active ſprings the mind, 
How eaſy every labour it purſues, 
How coming to the poet every muſe ! Pope Horace, 
(2.) Praiſe of 3 he ſcatters as a ſeed, 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcommon. 
Cour'TIAaL. adj. [comitia, Lat. an aſſembly of the Ro- 


mans.] Relating to. the aſſemblies of the people of 
Rome. 


Co'miTY. 2. T [comitas, Lat.] Courteſy ; civility ; good- 


Comma'nDER, 2. / | from command. 


breeding. Die. 
Co'mma. A. J. [noppa.] 1. The point which notes the 
diſtinction of clauſes, and order of conſtruction in the 
ſentence, marked thus [, J. 2. The ninth part of a tone, 
or the interval whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone ex- 
ceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term uſed only in theo- 
tical muſick, to ſhe the exact proportions between con- 
cords. Harris, 
(1.) Commas and points they ſet exactly right. Pope. 
7; COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. mando, Latin.] 
1. To govern ; to give orders to; to hold in ſubjection or 
obedience : correlative to obey. 2. To order; to direct 
to be done : contrary to prohibit. 3. To have in power. 
4. To overlook ; to have ſo ſubject as that it may be ſeen 
or annoyed, 5. To lead as a general. 
(1,) Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater guſt; 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Chriſt could command legions of angels to his reſcue. Dec. P. 
Should he, who was T lord, command thee now, 
With a harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 5. 


The queen commands, and we'll obey, 
Over the hills, and far away. Old Song, 


(2.) My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me theſe moſt pois'nous compounds. Shakeſp. 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he ſhall command us. 


Exodus, viii. 27. 


Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk 
Of purity and place and innocence, 
Defaming as impure, what God declares 
Pure, and commam is to ſome, leaves free to all, 
Our maker bids increaſe. Who bids abſtain 


But our deſtroyer, foe to God and man? Milton, 
3) If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command. Gay's Trivia. 


(4. Up to the Eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height commands as ſubject all the vale, 
To ſee the fight. Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſ. 
His eye might there command, wherever flood 
City, of old or modern fame; the feat 
mightieſt empire. Milton. 
One fide commands a view of the fineſt garden in the world. 


Addiſon's Guardian. 
(5.) Thoſe he commands move only in command, 
othing in love. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


* 

'? Comma'xy, v. . To have the ſupreme authority; to 
poſſeſs the chief power; to govern. 

Thoſe two commanding powers of the ſoul, the underſtanding 


or the will. 


| South. 
®MMAND, 3. from the verb.] 1. The right of com- 
manding ; power; ſupreme authority. It is uſed in mi- 


C O M 


litary affairs, as magiſtracy or government in civil life * 
with over. 2. Cogent authority; deſpotiſm. 3. The 
act of commanding ; the mandate uttered ; order given. 
4- The power of overlooking, or ſurveying any place. 
(.) Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet my ſoldiers are in my command. Shalbeſp. Hen. V. 


— With — fill her awful hand, 
And make the clouds ſeem all at her command. Waller. 
He aſſumed an abſolute command over his readers. Dryden. 


(2.) Command and force may often create, but can never 
cure, an averſion ; and whatever any one is brought to by com- 
pulſion, he will leave as ſoon as he can. Locke on Educ. 

(3.) Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch; 

God fo commanded, and left that command | 

Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Par. Loft. 

As there is no prohibition of it, ſo no command for it. Tayl 


The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the main. Dryden 
(+-) The ſteepy ſtand, 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Diyd. An. 


1. He that has the 
ſupreme authority ; a general; a leader ; a chief. 2. A 
p_ beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 

andle about three fodt long, to uſe in both hands. 
Moxon. 3. An inftrument of ſurgery. 

(1.) We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee, 

Love thee as our commander and our king. Shakeſp. 

I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 
Iſaiah, lv. 4. 
The Romans, when commanders in war, ſpake to their army, 
and ſtyled them, My ſoldiers. Bacon's Arophtheoms. 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured ra- 
ther as ſoldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 

Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared as their commander in chief. 

| Clarendon, 
Supreme commander both of ſea and land. Walier. 

The heroick action of ſome great commander, enterpriſed for 
the common good, and honour of the Chriſtian caule. Dry ben. 

Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into 
the ſcales as a counterpoiſe to the people. Swift. 

(3-) The gloſſocomium, commonly called the commander, is 
of uſe in the moſt ſtrong tough bodies, and where the luxation 
hath been of long continuance. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Comma'nDERY. 2. / [from command.) A body of the 
knights of Malta, belonging to the ſame nation. 

Comma'nDMeEnT. 2. / [commandement, Fr.] 1. Mandate; 
command; order; precept. 2. Anthority ; coactive 
power. 3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the de- 
calogue given by God to Moles, | 

(1.) They plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment for that 
which is exacted at their hands. Hooker. 

Say, you choſe him more after our commandment, 

Than guided by your own affections. Shakeſp. Corilamu:, 

By the eaſy commandment by God given to Adam, to forbear 
to feed thereon, it pleaſed God to make trial of his obedience. 

| Raleizh's Hift. of the World. 
(2.) I thought that all things had been ſavage here, 

And therefore put I on the countenance 

Of ftern commandment. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

(3) And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant 
and the ten commandments. Exod. xxxiv. 28. 

Comma'nDRESS. 2. / [from commander.) A woman veſted 
with ſupreme authority. 

To preſcribe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar pre 
rogative, which wiſdom hath, as queen or ſovereign commandreſs, 
over all other virtues. Heoker. 

Be you commandreſs therefore, princeſs, queen 

Of all our forces, be thy word a law, Fairfax, 

Commare'rial. adj. [from con and materia.] Conſiſting 
of the ſame matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. Bacon, 

The body adjacent and ambient is not commaterial, but 
merely heterogeneal towards the body to be preſerved. Bacon. 


CommaTERIA'LITY. . / [from commaterial.) Reſem- 


blance to ſomething in its matter. 
K k k 2 


C O M 
ColunzLix E. . , [commelina, Lat.) A plant. Miller. 
Co/mur'mMorABLE. adj. [from commemorate.) Deſerving to 
be mentioned with ur ; worthy to be kept in remem- 


brance. 
To CommE'MORATE. v. a. [con and memoro, pay To 
preſerve the memory by ſome publick act; to celebrate 


ſolemnly. 


Such is the divine mercy, which we now commemorate; and Coune'np. 


Fidde 


1. 


if we commemorate it, we ſhall rejoice in the Lord. 
Commemora'tion, =. , [from commemorate.) An act of 
publick celebration ; ſolemnization of the memory of any 
thing. 
That which is daily offered in the church, is a daily comme- 
moration of that one ſacrifice offered on the croſs. Taylor. 
St. Auſtin believed that the „when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own ſepulchres, did —_—— 
r 


with the churches, in behalf of who there put up t 

ſupplications to God. Stillngfleet. 
Commemoration was f. made with thankſgiving, in 

honour of good men departed this world. Ayliffe's Parer. 


Comme/MORATIVE. adj. [from commemorate.) Tending to 
preſerve memory of any thing. 
The annual offering of the Paſchal lamb was commemorative 


of that firſt Paſchal lamb. Atterbury. 
The original uſe of ſacrifice was commemorative of the ori- 


inal revelation, a fort of daily memorial or record of what God 
ed, and man believed. Forbes. 


To COMME'NCE. v. 3. {commencer, Fr.] 1. To begin; 
to take beginning. 2. To take a new character. 
(1.) Why hath it given me earneſt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Man, conſcious of his immortality, cannot be without con- 
cern for that ſtate that is to cammence after this life. Rogers. 
(2.) If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah! let not learning too commence its foe ! 
To Comme'nce. v. a. To begin; to make a 
as o commence a ſuit. 
Moft ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought Seay and fooliſhly ſent hence. Shakeſp. 
Comme'ncemenT, 2. /. [from commence.) Beginning; 
date. 
The waters were gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the 4 of the creation. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. 
To COMME'ND. v. a. [commendo, Lat.] 1. To repreſent 
as worthy of notice, regard, or kindneſs ; to recommend. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. 3. To praiſe; to 
mention with approbation. 4. To mention by way of 
keeping in memory; to recommend to remembrance. 5. 
To produce to favourable notice. 6. To ſend. 
(1.) After Barbaroſſa was arrived, it was known how effec- 
tually the chief baſſa bad commended him » 
nolles's Hiftory. 


beginning of : 


Among the objects of k „ two eſpecially commend 
themſelves to our contemplation ; the knowledge of God, and 
the knowledge of ourſelves. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Wr is a principle I commend to no man. Dec. P. 

(2-9 o thee I do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere [ let fall the windows of mine 


: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me lil Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Luke. 


Father, into thy bands I commend my ſpirit. 
(3.) Who is Silvia ? What is ſhe, 
That all our ſwains commend her ? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is the. 
the days of their youth they ſcarce 
derſtood not. | 


He lov'd my worthlefs rhymes ; and, like a friend, 


Would find out ſomething to comm Cowvley. 
— wag Alexander for weeping when he read the 
Actions es. Dryden Virg. Eu. Ded. 
—— Each * like a friend, he 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. Pope. 
(4.) —— $ignior Anthonio 


Commendi him to you. mm 


Shakeſp. 


Old men do moſt exceed in this point of folly, commending 
remembered, at leaſt well un- 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 


"I © 


COM 
— Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Shakeſp. Mereb. of Venice. 


(5-) The chorus was only to give the young ladies 
of entertaining the French king with vocal mubck, — rang 
their own voices. a Drydex's Du Freſ⸗ 
(6.) Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, 99 
And the rich preſent to the prince commends. 5%. K. 
Nb. . /. [from the verb.] Commendation, Not 
now in uſe. 
Tell her I ſend to her my kind commends : 
Take ſpecial care my — bow be deliver d. Shak. Rich. II. 
CoMME'NDABLE. adj. [from commend.) Laudable ; worth 
of praiſe. Anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable. : 
And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 


Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


T'extol what it hath done. 
Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not oni- 
Tr 1 and — worth _ 42 e, 
ny ns, being ſuffici 
commendable from true and —— 12 merit, * — 
advancement from falſhood. Brown's Vuls, Er- 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in a ſoft ful 
poſture ; but is adorned with emblems, that mark out the mili. 
tary genius of her inhabitants. This is, I think, the only com- 
mendable quality that the old poets have touched upon in the 
deſcription of our country. Addiſon on Medal;. 
Comme'NDABLY. adv. [from commendable.) Laudably ; in 
a manner worthy of commendation. 
Of preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all commendably la- 
bouring in their yocation. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 


COMME"NDAM. ( commenda, low Latin.] Commendam is a 


benefice, which, being void, is commended to the charge 
and care of ſome ſufficient clerk to be ſupplied, until i 
be conveniently provided of a paſtor. Conrel. 
It had been once mentioned to hum, that his peace ſhould be 
made, if he would reſign his bi ick, and deanry of Weſt- 
minſter; for he had that in comme . Clarendon, 
Comme'nDaTaRY. =. / [from commendam.] One who 
holds a living in commendam. 


CoMMENnDa'T1ON. x. from commend.) 1 Recommen- 
dation ; fayourable repreſentation. 2. Praiſe ; declaration 
of eſteem. 3. Ground of praiſe. 4. Meſſage of love. 

(1.) This jewel and my gold are your's, provided I have your 
ion for my more free entertainment. Shakeſp. Cymb. 

The choice of them ſhould be by the commendation of the 
Bacon. 


officers of the kingdom. 
(.) His fame would not get fo ſweet and noble an air to fly 
in as in your breath, ſo could not you find a fitter ſubject of com- 
mendation ? | Sidney. 
(3-) Good - nature is the moſt godlike commendation of a man. 
Dryden . Juvenal, Dedication. 


(4.) Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. 


Shakeſp. 
| : Hark you, Margaret 
No princely commendations to my king ! 
—— Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, ſay to him. Shatefp. Henry. 


CommME'NDATORY, adj. [from commend.] Favourably te- 
preſentative ; containing praiſe. 
It doth much add to a man's reputation, and is like perpe- 
. tual letters commendatory, to have good forms; to attain them, 
it almoſt ſufficeth not to iſe them. Bacon Eſſays. 
We beſtow the flouriſh of poetry on thoſe commendatory con- 
ceits, which popularly ſet forth the eminency of this creatuze. 
Brown's Vulz. Err. 
If I can think that neither he nor deſpiſe me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the houſe of lords 
writ commendatory veries upon me. Pops. 
8 x. J. [from commend.) Praiſer. "I 
uch a concurrence of two extremes, moſt of the fame 
commenders and diſprovers. * Witton. 
CommEensa'LITY. 2. /. [from commenſalis, Lat.] Fello- 


ſhip of table; the cuſtom of eating together. 


1580 


COM 


They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby to Co'MuznT, 1. J [from the verb. 


avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promiſcuous commen- 
ſality. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
CouMBenSURABILITY. #. /. [from commenſurable.) Ca- 
ity of being compared with another, as to the mea- 
ſure ; or of being meaſured by another. Thus an inch 
and a yard are commenſurable, a yard containing a certain 
number of inches. The diameter and circumference of a 
circle are incommenſurable, not being reducible to any 
common meaſure. Proportion. 

Some place the eſſence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it to in a comely commenſurability of the 
whole unto the parts, and the parts between themſelves. Brown. 

Coume'NSURABLE. adj. [con and menſura, Lat. Redu- 
cible to ſome common meaſure ; as a yard and a foot are 
meaſured by an inch. 

CommEe'NSURABLENESS. 2. from commenſurable.] Com- 
menſurability ; proportion. 

There is no commenſurableneſs between this object and a cre- 
ated underſtanding, yet there is a congruity and connaturality. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

7 COMME/NSURATE. v. a. [con and men/ura, Latin. ] 
To reduce to ſome common meaſure. | 

That diviſion is not natural, but artificial, and by „ 
ment, as the apteſt terms to commenſurate the longitude of 


1. Reducible to 
2. Equal; proportionable to 


Comme'NSURATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
ſome common meaſure. 
Im permitted ligence between them, other 

1.) T no intelli ween 
9 A 2 of ſome organ equally comme urate to 
toul and body. Government of the Tongue. 


(2.) Is our knowledge adequately commenſurate with the na- 


ture of things ? 

Thoſe no are uaded that they ſhall continue for ever, 
cannot chuſe but aſpire after a happineſs commenſurate to their 
duration. ; Tillotſon. 

Nothing commenſurate to the defires of human nature, on 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being carried on 
with any farther deſire. Rogers Sermons. 

Matter and gravity are always commenſurate. Bentley. 
Comme'NSURATELY. adv. [from commenſurate.) With the 


capacity of meaſuring, being meaſured by ſome other 


thing. 

. make the day ſerve to meaſure the year 
as well as we can, though not cammenſurately to each year; but 
by collecting the fraction of days in ſeveral years, till they 
amount to an even day. Holder on Time. 

CouMenSURA'TION. 2. /. [from commenſurate.) Propor- 
— ; reduction of ſome things to ſome common mea- 
ure. 

A body over „or over ſmall, will not be thrown fo far 
28 a of a middle ſize ; fo that, it ſeemeth, there muſt be a 
— dub or proportion between the body moved and the 
force, to make it move well. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

All fitneſs lies in a particular commenſuration, or proportion 
of one thing to another, South, 

To COMMENT. v. 3. [commentor, Lat.] 1. To annotate ; 


to write notes upon an author ; to expound ; to explain : 
with upon before the thing explained. 2. To make re- 
marks; to make obſervations. | 
(1.) Such are thy ſecrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on thee ; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underſtand. Herbert. 
Criticks having firſt taken a liking to one of theſe poets, pro- 
ceed to comment on him, and illuſtrate him. Dryd. Fuw. Bell. 
They have contented themſelves only to comment thoſe 
texts, and make the beſt copies they could after thoſe ori _ 
Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idle, while 1 1— 
late and comment. 
(2.) Enter his chamber, view his lifeleſs corps, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death, Shakeſp, Hen. VI. 


Co'MMENTARY. . /. [ commentarius, Lat.] 


Glanwille's Scepſis. 


COMMERCE. . /. [ commercium, Lat. 


To Co/MMERCE. v. x. [from the noun. 


Pope.. 


COM 


1. Annotations on a!! 
author ; notes ; explanation ; expoſition ; remarks, 2. 
Remarks ; obſervation. 

(1.) Adam came into the world a philoſopher, which appeared 
by his writing the nature of things upon their names : he could 
view eſſences in themſelves, and read forms without the comment 


of their reſpeCtive properties. South's Sermons. 
All the volumes of philoſophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inſtrument. Prior. 


Proper geſtures, and vehement exertions of the voice, are a 
kind of comment to what he utters. Addiſon, Sjeftator, 
Still with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 


And let * comment be the Mantuan muſe. Pope. 
(2.) In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet, 
That every nice offence ſhould bear its comment. Shakeſp. 


Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 

Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Shakeſp. K. John. 

All that is behind will be by way of comment on that part of 
the church of England's charity. Hammond Fundamenial:, 
1. An expoſi- 
tion; book of annotations or remarks. 2. Memoir; 
narrative in familiar manner. 

(1.) In religion, ſcripture is the beſt rule; and the church's 
univerſal practice, the beſt commentary. King Charles. 

(2.) Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of that 
ſervice, teſtified that eight hundred were (lain. Bacon. 

They ſhew ſtill the ruins of Cæſar's wall, that reached eigh- 
teen miles in length, as he has declared it in the firſt book of his 
commentaries. Addiſon on Italy. 


CommMenTA'ToR. #. / [from comment.] Expoſitor ; an- 


notator. 
I have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, as no.commentator 
will forgive me. | Dryden. 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya was a lawyer 
who had loſt his cauſe. Addiſon on Italy. 
Galen's commentator tells us, that bitter ſubſtances engender 


choler, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot on Altments. 
No commentator can more lily 
O' er a learn'd unintelligible place. Pope. 


Co'MMENTER. 2. /. {from comment.] One that writes com- 


ments; an explainer; an annotator. 
ly as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or ſenſe. 


ComMmenT1'TIOus. adj. [commentitius, Latin. Iavented ; 


fictitious; imaginary. 

It is eaſy to draw a paralleliſin between that ancient and this 
modern nothing, and make good its reſemblance to that commen- 
titious inanity. Glanwille's Scepfir, 
It was anciently 
accented on the laſt iyllable.] 1. Intercourſe ; exchange 
of one thing for another: interchange of any thing,; 
trade; trafick. 2. Common or familiar intercourſe. 

(1.) Places of publick reſort being thus provided, our repair 
thither is eſpecially for mutual conference, and, as it were, com- 
merce to be had between God and us. | Hooker. 

— How could communities, 

Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in citics, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable thores, 

But by degrees ſtand in authentick place? Sh. Troil. and Cre/, 

Inſtructed ſhips ſhall fail to quick commerce, 

By which remoteſt regions are ally d; 

Which makes one city of the univerſe, 

Where ſome may gain, and all may be ſupply d. Dryder. 

Theſe peoplo had not any commerce with the other known part: 
of the world. | Tillotſon. 

In any country, that hath commerce with the reſt of the world, 
it is almoſt impoſſible now to be without the uſe of ſilver coin. Loc, 

(2.) Good-nature which conſiſts in overlooking of taults is to - 
be exerciſed only in doing ourſelves juſtice in the ordinary com- 
merce and occurrences of life, Addiſon. 


1. To trafhick, 
2. To hold intercourſe with. 


(1.) Ezekiel in the deſcription of Tyre and of the exceeding- 
trade that it had with the Eaſt, as the only mart ton, recitet!; 


C O M 


both the people with whom they commerce, and alſo what com- 
modities every country yielded, Raleigh. 
When they might not converſe or commerce with any civil 
men; whither ſhould they fly but into the woods and mountains, 
and there live in a wild manner. Sir F. Davies. 
(2.) Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, | 
With even ſtep and muling gait, 
And looks commercing with the ſkies, 
Thy rapt' ſoul fitting in thine eyes. 
Comme'r CIAL. ad. [ 
merce or traffick. 


To COMMIGRATE. v. . [con and migro, Latin] To 


Milton. 
from commerce.] Relating to com- 


remove in a body, or by conſent, from one country to 


another, 
CommicRra'TiON. 2. [from commigrate.] A removal of 
a large body of people from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world loſt all 

of their commieration hence. Woodw. Nat. Hh 

COMMIN ATION. 2. / [ comminatio, Lat.] 
a denunciation of puniſhment, or of vengeance. 2. The 
recital of God's threatenings on ſtated days. 

(1.) Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to ſeclude 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and commination, 
but with difficulty and impoſſibilities. Decay of Piety. 

Coummn'xAaTORY. adj. [from cammi nation.] Denunciatory ; 
threatening. a 

7 CounmrNcre. v. a. [commiſces, Latin.] To mix into 
one mals ; to unite intimately ; to mix; to blend. 

Bleſt are thoſe, 

"Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 

To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

7 Couni'ncLe, v.z. To unite one with another. 
Diſſolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of ſweet almonds do 
not comminele, the oil remaining on the top till they be ſtirred, 
Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 
ComMminu'1BLF. adj. [from comminute. ] Frangible ; redu- 
cible to powder ; ſuſceptible of pulveriſation. 

The beit diamonds are comminuible, and are ſo far from 
breaking hammers, that they tubmit unto peſtilation, and 1efiſt 
not any ordinary pettle, Brown, 


Ze COMMINUTE. v. a. [comminuo, Lat.] Togrind; to 
pulveriſe ; to break into ſmall parts. 
Parchment, ſkins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- 
ſelves be intire bodies, and not comminuted, as ſand and aſhes. 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Comminu'TION, 2. , [from comminute.] 1. The act of 
grinding into ſmall parts; pulveriſation. 2. Attenuation. 
(1.) The jaw in men and animals furniſhed with grinders, 
hath an oblique or tranſverſe motion, neceſſary for comminution 
of the meat. Ray on the Creation. 
This ſmiting of the ſtee] with the flint doth only make a com- 
minution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of ſome parti- 
cles; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 
(2.) Cauſes of fixation are the even ſpreading of the ſpirits 
and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the tangible parts, and the 
jejuneneſs or extreme comminution of ſpirits ; of which the two 
firſt may be joined with a nature liquefiable. Bacon. 


Commr'SERABLE. adj. [from commiſerate.] Worthy of 
compaſſion ; pitiable ; ſuch as mutt excite ſympathy or 
ſorrow. | 

It is the ſinfulleſt thing in the world to deſtitute a plantation 
once in forwardneſs : for, beſides the diſhonour, it is the guilti- 
neſs of blood of many commi ſerable perſons. Bacon's Elay . 

This was the end of this noble and commſerable perſon, Ed- 
ward eldeſt fon to the duke of Clarence. Bacon's Hen. VII. 


2e COMMISERATE. . a. {con and miſereor, Latin.] 


To pity ; to look on with compaſſion ; to compaſſionate, 
Then we muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of age, diſ-aſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham. 
We ſhould commiſerate our mutual ignorance, and endeavour 
to remove it. Lacke. 


CommisERa'TiION. . / [from commiſerate.) Pity ; com- 
pallion ; tenderneſs, or concern for another's pains, 


1. A threat; CO'MMISSARY. 2. /. [ commiffarius, low Latin.) 


COMMISSION. z. / [commiſfio, low Lat.] 


was put into commiſſion. 


* 


4 


COM 


Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, whom 1 R 
think of but with much commiſeration and — ſpeak not 


Live, and hereafter ſay a 
A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. 
—— I do defy thy commiſeration, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Rom. and Jul 
God knows with how much commiſeration, and ſolicitou: 
caution, I carried on that buſineſs, that I might neither encou 
rage the rebels, nor diſcourage the Proteſtants. K. Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, 'till peace obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiſeration. Milton's Par. Loft 
From you their eſtate may expect effectual comfort, there ar- 
none from whom it may not deſerve commiſeration. Spratt 
No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiſeration. 
yet no where is there greater charity, Graunt's Bills of Mort. 
I prevailed with myſelf to go and ſee him, partly out of com 
miſeration, and out of curioſity. Swwatt, 


1. 
officer made occaſionally for a certain purpoſe; a Ae 
a deputy. 2. It is a title of eccleſiaſtical juricdiction, ap- 
rtaining to ſach as exerciſes ſpiritual juriſdiction (at 
eaſt ſo far as his commiſſion permits) in places of the 
dioceſe ſo far diſtant from the chief city, as the chancellor 
cannot call the ſubjects. Cowel. 3. An officer who 
draws up liſts of the numbers of an army, and regulates 
the procuration and conveyance of proviſion or ammunition. 


(2.) The commiſſaries of biſhops have authority only in ſome 
certain place of the dioceſe, and in ſome certain cauſes of the 


juriſdiction limited to them by the biſhop's commiſſion. Aylige. 
(3-) But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag inſipid proſe ? 
And when ycu ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 
Give us a comm! ſary's liſt in verſe ? Pricr. 


Co'MMISSARISHIP. 2. /. [from commiſſary.] The office of 


a commiſſary. 

A commiſſariſhiþ is not grantable for life, ſo as to bind the 
ſucceeding biſhop, though it ſhould be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. lige Parergon. 
I. The act ot 
entruſting any thing 2. A truſt ; a warrant by which 
any truſt is held, or authority ggerciſed. 3. A warrant by 
which a military officer is conMuted. 4. Charge; man- 
date; office; employment. 5. Act of committing a 
crime ; perpetration. Sins of commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed 
in theology from fins of omiſſion. 6. A number of peo- 
ple joined in a truſt or office. 7. The ſtate of that which 
is intruſted to a number of joint officers ; as, the broad /cal 
8. In commerce.] The order 
by which a factor trades for another perſon. 


(2.) Commuſſion is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men 
exerciling juriſdiction, either ordinary or extraordinary, have foi 
their Cove. 


power. 
Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. Shak. Tro. and C 
The ſubjects grief 
Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 
The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
e led our powers ; 
Bore the commifhon of my place and perſon ; 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
He would have them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office, and fo he joins commiſfon with inſtruc- 
tion : by one he conveys power, by the other „ South, 
(3-) Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqueſt of 
Perſia, gave out his cammiſſions into all parts of his empire, for 
the raiſing of a mighty army, ' Knolles's Hift. of the Turis. 
I was made a colonel; though I gained my commiſſion by the 
horſe's virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. AA. Frech 
He for his ſon a gay commiffon buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. Pope. 
(4.) It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a obedience 
to a commiſſion, for men, in the midſt of their own blood, and 


ice 


nd 


COM 


being ſo furiouſly aſſailed, to hold their hands contrary to the 
laws of nature and neceſſity, Bacon's War with Spain. 
Such commiſſion from above 

1 have receiv'd, to anſwer thy deſire 


Of knowledge within bounds. Milton's Par, Loft. 
At his command the ſtorms invade ; 

The winds by his commiſſion blow; 

Till with a nod he bids them ceaſe, Dryden. 


He bore his great common in his look; 

But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he ſpoke. Dryden. 

(J.) Every commiſſion of ſin introduces into the foul a certain 
degree of hardneſs. South's Sermons. 

fie iodulges himſelf in the habit of known fin, whether com- 
miſſion of ſomething which God hath forbidden, or the omiſſion 
of ſomething commanded. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Comm1's$10N. wv. a. [from commiſſion.] 1. To empower ; 
to appoint. 2. To ſend with mandate or authority, 
(2.) The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 
He firſt commons to the Latian land, 
In threat'ning embaſſy, Dryden's Aneid. 
Toa Comm1'SSIONATE. v. 4. [from commiſſion. ] To com- 
miſſion ; to empower, 

As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alſo were the apoſtles 
ſolemnly commuſſionated by him to preach to the Gentile world, 
who, with indefatigable induſtry and reſolute ſufferings, pur- 
ſued the charge ; and ſure this is competent evidence, that the de- 

 fign was of the moſt weighty importance. Decay of Piety. 
Comm1'sSIONER, 2. /. [from commiſſicen.] One included in 
a warrant of authority, 

A. commmiſſioner is one who hath commiſſion, as letters pa- 

tents, or other lawful warrant, to execute any publick office. 


Cowvel. 

One article they ſtood upon, which I have with your com- 
miſfioners have a upon. Sidney. 
"Theſe commiſſioners came into England, with whom covenants 
were concluded. Hayw. 
The archbiſhop was made one of the commiſſioners of the treu- 
ſury. Clarendon. 


Suppoſe itinerary commiſfoners to inſpet, throughout the 
kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, which reſpect to 
morals and religion as well as abilities. Swift. 

Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare, 
That ſhines a conſul, this commiſfoner. Pope's Dunciad. 
Couuissu RR. #./. [commiſſura, Latin.) Joint; a place 
where one part is joined to another. 

All theſe inducements cannot countervail the inconvenience 

of disjointing the commifſures with ſo many ſtrokes of the chizel. 
Wotton's Architecture. 

This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, jointed like ar- 
mour by four tranſverſe commiſſures in the middle of the body, 
connected by tough membranes. Ray cn the Creation. 

7; COMMIT. v. a. [committo, Latin.) 1. To intrutt ; 
to give in truſt ; to put into the hands of another. 2. 
To put in any one to be kept ſafe, 3. To ſend to pri- 
ſon; to impriſo 
be guilty of a crime. 5. To put together for a conteſt : 
a latiniſm. 6. To place in a ſtate of hoſtility or incon- 

© grulty : a latiniſm. | 
(1.) It is not for your health thus to commit 

Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. Shaleſp. 

(2.) They who are deſirous to commit to memory, might have 

le, 2 Mac. li. 25. 

Is my muſe controul'd 

By ſervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold 

At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, 

And to the trufty earth commit the ſound. Dry2. * 

(3-) Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 


'king him about Bardolph. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
They two were committed, at leaſt reſtrained of their liberty, 
Clarendon, 
So though my ankle ſhe has quitted, 
My heart continues ſtill committed: 
And, like a bail'd and main-priz'd lover, 
— at large, I am bound over. Hudibras. 
(.) Keep thy word juſtly; ſwear not; commit not with 
man's ſworn ſpouſe, Shakeſp. King Lear, 


Commi'TMExT, 2. [from commut.] 


4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to 


CO M 


Letters out of Ulſter gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the Proteſtants, Clar. 
A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a britk 


gameſome laſs. L' Eftrange. 
"Tis policy 
For fon and father to take different ſides ; 
Then lands and tenements c:mmit no treaſon. Dryden. 


(5. ) How becomingly does Philopolis exerciſe his office, and 
ſeaſonably commit the opponent with the reſpondent, like a long 
practiſed moderator. | More Divine Dial. 

6.) Harry, whoſe tuneful and well meaſured ſong, 

Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 

Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 

With Midas ears, committing ſhort and long, Milton. 
1. Act of ſending 


to priſon ; impriſonment. 2. An order for ſending to 
priſon. 

(1.) It did not appear by any new examinations or commit- 
ments, that any other perſon was diſcovered or appeached. Bac. 


They were glad to compound for his bare commitment to the 


Tower, whence he was within few days enlarged. Clar. 
I have been conſidering, ever ſince my commitment, what it 
might be proper to deliver upon this occaſion. Swift. 


 Commr'TTEE. 2. /. [from commit.) Thoſe to whom the 


conſideration or ordering of any matter is refeÞq, cither 
by ſome court to whom it belongs, or by conlent of par- 
ties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, it is e:the; 
agreed to and paſſed, or nat agreed to; or neither ot 
theſe, but referred to the couſideration of ſome appointed 
by the houſe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are 
called a committee. C:avel. 

Mancheſter had orders to march thither, having a comntt«0 
of the parliament with him, as there was another comm 1ttee ot 
the Scottiſh parliament always in that army; there being allo 
now a committee of both kingdoms reſiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war. Clarendn, 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confuſion, com: 1it- 
tee men, ard ſoldiers, ſerving each other to their ends of re- 
venge, or power, or profit; and theſe cate men and ſoldi- 
ers were poſleſt with this covenant. Wealica. 

Commi'TTER. 2. from commit] Pcrpetrator ; he that 
commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker of other men's 
ſins, but aderiver of the whole guilt to himſelf; yet fo as to 
leave the committer as full of guilt as before. Soutt. 

Commi'TTIBLE. adj. | from cemmit.] Liable to be com- 
mitted. | 

Beſides the miſtakes committible in the folary compute, thi 
difference of chronology diſturbs his computes. Brow. 

To Commi'x. v. a. [commiſceo, Lat.] To mingl-; 1 
blend ; to mix ; to unite with things 1a one mals. 

A dram of gold, diſſolved in aqua regia, with a dram of 
copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave a great colour. Bacon, 

I have written againſt the ſpontaneous generation of frogs in 
the clouds; or, on the earth, out of duſt and rain water com- 
mixed. Ray on the Creation, 

It is manifeſt by this experiment, that the commrixed4 impret- 
ſions of all the colours do ſtir up and beget a ſenſation of white; 
that is, that whiteneſs is compounded of all the cclonrs. 

Newt. Oj?. 
Ccmmi'x1on. x. / [from commix.) Mixture; incorpora- 
tion of different ingredients. 
Were thy com mixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
That thou could'ſt fay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shahkeſp. Trotlus and Creſſid. 


ComurxT1o0N. 2. from commix.] Mixture; incorpora- 


tion; union of various ſubſtances in one maſs. 

Some ſpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beaſts, as batts, and ſome few others, ſo 
confirmed and ſet together, that we cannot define the beginning 
or end of either; there being a c iætion of both in the whole, 
rather than adaptation or cement of the one unto the other. 

Brown's Vulz. Err. 
Commr'xTURE. . / [from commix.] 1. The act o: 


mingling ; the ſtate of being mingled ; incorporation ; 


COM 
2. The maſs formed by mingling 


union in one mals. 

different things ; compoſition ; compound, 
(1.) In the conmixture of any thing that is more oily or ſweet, 
ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to putrefy, the air working little _ 
f. 


them. ; Bacon's Nat. 
(2.) Fair ladies maſk'd, are roſes in the bud ; 
Or angels veil'd in clouds, are roſes blown, 


Diſinalk d, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. Shakeſp. 
My love and fear glew'd friends to thee ; 
And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ftrength'ning miſproud York. Shakeſþ. 


There is tcarcely any riſing but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon. 
All the circumſtances and reſpeR of religion and ſtate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture, will better become a royal 
hittory, or a council-table, than a ſingle life. Watton. 
'Commo'pe. . / [French.] The -dreſs of women. 
Let them reflect how would be affected, ſhould they 
meet with a man on horſeback, in his breeches and jack- boots, 
dreſſed up in a commode and a nightrail. Spectator. 
She has contrived to ſhew her principles by the ſetting of her 
commode ; ſo that it will be impoſſible for any woman that is 
diſaffected to be in the faſhion. Add'fon's Freeh. 
She, like ſome penſive ſtateſman, walks demure, 
Ar miles, and hugs, to make deſtruction ſure ; 
Or under high commodes, with looks ere, 
Barefac'd devours, in gaudy colours deck'd. Granville. 
'COMMO'DIOUS. a/. 22 Latin. ] 1. Convenient ; 
ſuitable ; accommodate to any purpoſe; fit ; proper; 
free from hinderance or uneaſineſs. 
wants or neceſſities. 
(1.) Such a place cannot be commodious to live in, for being 
ſo near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Ral. Hift. 
To that receſs, commodious for ſurprize, 
When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 
With me repair. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commod:- 
ous, they do greatly deceive themſelves, Hooker. 
Bacchus had found out the making of wine, and many things 
elſe commodious for mankind, 3 3 
4 's Hi 4 
The gods have done their part, * * 


By ſending this commedious plague. Dryden's Oedipus. 
Maro's muſe, * 
Thrice ſacred muſe, commodicus precepts gives, 
Inſtrustive to the ſwains. Phillips. 


'Commo'DiousLY. adv. [from commodious.] 1. Conveni- 
ently. 2. Without diſtreſs. 3. Suitably to a certain 
purpoſe. | 

(1.) At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 
In a deep cave ſeated commod!toufly, 
His ancient and hereditary houſe 
There d welt a good ſubſtantial country mouſe. 

(2.)——— We need not fear 

To 2 co nmadiouſly this life, ſuſtain d 

By him with many comforts, till we end 

In duſt; our final reſt, and native home. 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) Wiſdom may have framed one and the fame thing to 
{erve commod. oufly for divers ends. Hooker. 
Galen, upon the conſideration of the body, challenges any 
one to find how the leaſt fibre might be more — ac- 
ed for uſe or comelineſs. South's Ferm. 

Co uuolbiousx ESS. . [from commodious.] Convenience ; 
advantage. 

The place requireth many circumſtances ; as the ſituation 
near the ſea, for the commodiouſneſs of an intercourſe with Eng- 
land. Bacon. 
Of cities, the greatneſs and riches increaſe according to the 
conmodiouſneſs of their ſituation in fertile countries, or upon ri- 
vers and havens. | emple. 

Couuolbirx. 2. / [commoditas, Latin.] 1. Intereſt; 
advantage; profit. 2. Convenience; particular advan- 
tage. 3. Wares; merchandiſe ; goods for traffic k. 


Conley. 


(1.) They knew, that howſoever men may ſeek their own 
= | 


2. Uſeful ; ſuited to 


COM 
commodity, if this were done with injury 
not to de Med. ae 
Commodity, the biaſs of the world, 
The world, which of itſelf is poiſed well, 
"Till this ad » this vile drawing biaſs, 
This ſway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent. Shakeſp. K. 7 
After much debatement of the commodities or diſcommod.. 
ties like to enſue, they concluded. Haywar 4 
(2.) There came into her head certain verſes, which, if ine 
had had preſent commodity, ſhe would have adjoined as a retrac. 
tion to the other. ; Sidney 
She demanded leave, not to loſe this long ſought-for comm. 
ty of time, to eaſe her heart. Sidney 
ravellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the freſhnek of 
the fields. : Ben. Johnſon's Diſc. 
It had been difficult to make ſuch a mole where they had not 
ſo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which imme. 
diately hardens in the water. Addiſon on Italy. 
63. All my fortunes are at ſea; 
money, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ver. 
Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the common 
meaſure. Locke, 
Of money in the commerce and traftick of mankind, the 
principal uſe is that of ſaving the commutation of more bulky 
commoditie Arbuthnot on Coins. 


others, it way 
Hooker, 


4. 
Commopo'ts. 2. /. [probably corrupted from the Spaniſh 
commandador 


.] The captain who commands a ſquadron 
of ſhips; a temporary admiral. 


CO'MMON. adj. [communis, Latin.] 1. Belonging equal. 


ly to more than one. 2. Having no poſſeſſour or owner, 
3. Vulgar; mean; not diſtinguiſhed by any excellence; 
often ſeen ; eaſy to be had; of little value; not rare; 
not ſcarce. 4. Publick ; general ; ſerving the uſe of all, 

. Of no rank; mean; without birth or deſcent. 6. 

requent ; uſual ; 2 7. Proſtitute. 8. [In 
grammar.] Such verbs ag ſignify both action and paſſion 
are called common ; as a/pernor, 1 deſpiſe, or am deſpiſed; 
and alſo ſuch nouns as are both maſculine and feminine, 


as 
1.) Though life and ſenſe be common to man and brutes, 
their operations in many things alike ; yet by this form hc 
lives the life of a man, not of a brute, and hath the ſenſe 
of a man, and not of a brute. Hale's Origin of Mank. 
He who hath received damage, has, beſides the right of pu- 
niſhment common to him with other men, a particular right to 
ſeek reparation. ocke, 
(2.) Where no kindred are to be found, we ſee the poſſeſſion 
of a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
ectly common, nor can any one have a property in them, 
otherwiſe than in other things commoz by nature. Lacie, 
(3.) Or as the man whom princes do advance, 
Upon their gracious mercy-ſeat to ſit, 
Doth common things, of courſe and circumſtance, 
To the reports of common men commit. Dawes. 
(4.) He was adviſed by a parliament-man not to be ſtrict in 
reading all the common prayer, but make ſome variation. Walt, 
I need not mention the old common ſhore of Rome, which ran 
from all parts of the town, with the current and violence of an 
river. Addiſon on Italy. 
(s.) Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Such is the — of you common men. Sbateſp. H. VI. 
Flying bullets now, 
To execute his rage, appear too ſlo w; 


miſs, or ſweep but common ſouls away, 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt y. Waller. 
(6.) There is an evil which I have common among men. 
Eccles. vi. 1. 


The Papiſts were the moſt common place, and the butt againſt 
whom all the arrows were directed. as 


Neither is it ſtrange that there ſhould be myſteries in oP 
Soi. 


as well as in the commonęſ operations in nature. 


e O M 
\ 'Tis a thing, the 2 of ſome women 
2 Trek = a who herſelf was common. L' Eftrange. 
Hi was going to marry à common woman, but con- 
ſulted Phi the occaſion. Spectator. 


Common. 2. J. (om the adjeftive.] An open ground 
equall uſed by many perſons, 
take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty als, to ſhake his ears, 
And graze in common. Shakeſp. Jul. Caf. 


Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the great cauſe of 
ts endearment ? Does any one reſpect a common as much as he 


does his garden ? South, 
Common. adv. [from the adjective.] Commonly ; ordi- 
narily. 3 
I am more than common tall. _— As you like it. 
„ Common, 1. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. 2. Equally with another; indiſcriminately. 
(1.) By making an explicite conſent of every commoner ne- 


ceſſary to any one's 22 to himſelf any part of what 


is given in common, children or ſervants could not cut the meat 
which their father or maſter had provided for them ia commons, 
w.thout aſſigning to every one his peculiar þ Lacke. 

(2.) Ina work of this nature it ãs impoſſible to avoid puerili- 
ties, it having that iz common with dictionaries, and books of 
antiquities. Arbuthn. on Coins, 

7 Common. v. n. [from the noun. } To have a joint right 
with others in ſome common ground. 

Couuon Law contains thoſe cuſtoms and uſages which 
have, by long preſcription, obtained in this nation the 
force of laws. It is diſtinguiſhed from the ſtatute law, 
which owes its authority to acts of parliament. 

Common PLeas. The king's court now held in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall; but anciently moveable. Gwinr obſerves, that 
'till Henry III. granted the magna charta, there were but 
two courts, the exchequer, and the king's bench, fo 

called becauſe it followed the king; hut upon the grant 

of that charter, the court of common pleas was erected, 
and ſettled at Weſtminſter. All civil cauſes, both real 
and perſonal, are, or were formerly, tried in this court, 
according to the ſtrict laws of the realm; and Forteſcue 
repreſents it as the only court for real cauſes. The chief 
judge is called the lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, 
and he is aſſiſted by three or four aſſociates, created by 
letters patent from the king. Canvel. 

Co/MMONABLE, adj. [from common.) What is held in 
common. 

Much good land might be gained from foreſts and chaſes, and 
from other commonadble places, ſo as there be care taken that 

de poor commoners have no injury. Bacon to Vill. 

CoMMONAGE. =. /. (from common,] The right of feeding 
on a common; the joint right of uſing any thing in 

common with others. 

\IMMONALTY. . . [communaut?, French.] 1. The com- 
mon people; the people of the lower rank. 2. The 
bulk of mankind, | 


7 0) _ 1＋ him ſtrive 

o gain the love o' th' commonality ; the duke | 
Shall govern England. Shakeſþ. 
There is in every ſtate, as we know, two portions of ſub- 

jects ; the nobles and the commonalty. Bacon. 


The emmet joined in her popular tribes 


Of commonalty. Milton's Par. Loft. 


All genttemen are al moſt obliged to it; and I know no reaſon 
we ſhould give that advantage to the commonalty of England, 


to be foremoſt in brave actions. Dryden. 
(2.) I myſelf too will uſe the ſecret acknowledgment of the 
. ©» monalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Heoker, 


SMMONER. . J. [from common.] 1. Of the common 
people; a man of low rank; of mean condition. 2. A 
man not noble. 3. A member of the houſe of commons. 
4. One who has a joint right in common ground. . A 
itudent of the ſecond rank at the univerſity of Oxford ; 


me _ 2 8 the common table. 6. A proſtitute, 
"OL. LE 


C O N- 
(1.9 — Doubt not 
The commoners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakeſp. Cor. al 


His great men durſt not pay their court to him, till he had 
ſatiated his thirſt of blood by the death of ſome of his loyal 
COmmuoners. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

(2.) This commoner has worth and parts, 

Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts : 

His head achs for a coronet ; 

And who is bleſs d that is not great Prior. 

(3-) There is hardly a greater difference between two things 
than is between a repreſenting commoner in his publick call - 
ing, and the ſame perſon in common life ? Swift. 

(4-) Much land might be gained from commonable places, 
ſo as there de care taken that the poor commoners have no injury. 

Bacon Advice to Fillers. 
972 Behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect, and rich validity, 
Did lack a tel yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o th camp. Shak ſp. 
ComMont'TiON, 2. / | commonitio, Lat.] Advice; warn- 
ing; inſtruction. 
Co'mMmonLy. adv. [from common.] Frequently; uſually ; 
ordinarily ; for the moſt part. 
This hand of your's requires 
Much caftigation, exerciſe devout ; 
For here's a ſtrong and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. Shakeſp. Othello 
A. great diſeaſe may change the frame of a body, though, it 
it lives to recover ſtrength, it commonly returns to its natural 
conſtitution. Temple. 
Commonness. x. J [from common.] 1. Equal participa- 
tion among many, 2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 
(1.) Nor can the commonneſs of the guilt obviate the cenſure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accuſe their 
own faults in other perſons. Government of the Tongue. 
(2.) Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male adminiſtrari: 
the commonneſs makes me not know who is the author; but 
ſure he muſt be ſome modern. Fawift. 
To ComMMoNnPLa'Cs. v. 2. To reduce to general heads. 
I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and common- 
placing an univerſal hiſtory from the hiſtorians. Felton. 
CommonPLACE-n00k. 2. A book in which things to be 
remembered are ranged under general heads. 
I turned to my commonplace- boot, and found his caſe under 
the word coquette. Tatler. 
Co'mmons. =. / 1. The vulgar; the lower people ; 
thoſe who inherit no honours, 2. The lower houſe of 
pazliament, by which the people are repreſented, and ot 
which the members are choſen by the people. 3. Food ; 
fare ; diet: ſo called from colleges, where it is aten i 
common. 
(1.) Little office 

The hateful commons will perform for us ; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shake)þ. Rich. II. 
Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons * Shakeſp, 
Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes diſplay, 

The reſt before the ignoble commons play. Dryder's Fab. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can: the nobler fort, 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 
(2.) My gaod lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 

Urg'd by the commons ? Doth his majeſty | 

Incline to it or no ? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, unſatisfied of his 

guilt, durſt not condemn him. King Charles. 

(3.) He painted himſelf of a dove-colour, and took his 

commons with the pigeons. L'Eftrange. 
Mean while ſhe quenched her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten ſallad cool'd her blood: 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing cant; 


Nor did their minds an equal banquet want, Dryden. 
The doctor now obeys the ſummons, | 
Likes both his company and ca. Swft, 

L II 


C O M 
CommMonwe'AL. ? 1. . [from common and weal, or 
Commonwe'alth. y wealth] 1. A polity ; an eſta- 


bliſhed form of civil life. 2. The publick ; the general 


body of the people. 3. A government in which the ſu- 
preme power is lodged in the people ; a republick. 

(1.) Two foundations bear up 2 ſocieties ; the one in- 
clination, whereby all men deſire ſociable life; the other an or- 
der agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in living 
together : the latter is which we call the law of a com- 
monveal, Hooker. 


It was impoſſible to make a commonweal in Ireland, with- ComMu'N1CABLE. 


out ſettling of all the eſtates and poſſeſhons throughout the king- 


dom. Davies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep the commonaeal in 

tune, by preſerving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 

There 1s no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 

not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth. Locke. 
(2... Such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonTweal. Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 


Their ſons are well tutored b : you are a good 
of the commonwealth. 88 Shaleſp. Lowe's Lab. Loft. 
(3.) Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 


The gods would fleep to ſuch a Stygi — 1 
ve founded. . 
in their original, but 


Againſt that commonwealth which t 
Commonctuealths were nothing more, , 
free cities ; though ſometimes, by force of orders and diſcipline, 
they have extended themſelves into mighty dominions. Temple. 
9 1. /. [from cammoramt.] Dwelling ; 
Co/mmorancy. I habitation ; abode ; ence. 
The very quality, carri and place of commorance of wit- 
peſſes, is plainly and evidently ſet forth. Hale. 
An archbiſhop, out of his dioceſe, becomes ſubje& to the 
archbiſhop of the province where he has his abode and commo- 
rancy. i Ayliffe's Parerg. 
CO'MMORANT adj. [commorans, Latin.) Reſident ; 
dwelling ; inhabiting. 
The abbot demand and recover his monk, that is com- 
morant and reſiding in another monaſtery. life's Parerg. 
Commo'Tion. 3. /. [commotio, Latin.) 1. Tumult; dif- 
turbance ; combuſtion ; ſeditien ; publick diſorder ; in- 
ſurrection. 2. Perturbation ; diſorder of mind; heat; 
violence; agitation. 3. Diſturbance; reſtleſſneſs. 
(1.) By flatt' ry he hath won the common hearts; 
And when he'll pleaſe to make commotion, 
"Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Ye ſhall hear of wars and commotions, be not terrified. Lale. 
The Iliad conſiſts of battles and a continual commotion ; the 
Odyſſey in patience and wiſdom. Broome . Notes on the Odyſſey. 
(2. Some ſtrange commotion 
Is in his brain; he bites his hips, and ſtarts. Shaleſp. H. VIII. 
He could not debate any thing without ſome commotion, 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 
(3.) Sacrifices were offered when an happened, 
that he would allay the commotions of the water, and put an 
end to the earthquake. Woodew. Nat. Hift. 
Commo'TionER. =. / [from commotion.) One that cauics 
commotions ; a diſturber of the peace. A word not in 
uſe. 
The people more ing commotioners than commiſſioners, 
flocked together, * inſt a ſtorm. Hayw. 
To Commo've. v. a. [commoves, Lat.] To diſturb ; to 
agitate ; to put into a violent motion; to unſettle. Not 


uſed. 
Strait the ſands, 
Commo v d around, in gathering eddics play. Thomp. Sum. 
To COMMUNE. v. =. {communico, Lat.] To converſe; 
to talk together ; to impart ſentiments mutually. 
bo long as Guyon with her commun'd, 
Unto the ground ſhe catt her modeſt eye ; 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 


member 


Fairy Queen, 


I will commune with you of fuch —_ 
{ That want no ears but your's. ak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
They hun 


would forbear open hoſtility, and reſort unto hi 


CoMMuNnicaB1i'LiTY. 2. , [from communicable. 


To COMMU'NICATE. v. 4. [communico, Latin] 


To ComMmu'niCartE. 


* 


C O M 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. 


Then commune, 9 > tata) 


Their growing work. Ln P 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thats that, for the «2, 
part, men reaſon of within themſelves, and always thoſe which 
they commune about with others. Locke 


The 
im- 
. from communicate.) 1, Tha: 
which may become the common poſſeſſion of more than 
one: with o. 2. That which may be recounted ; that 
of which another may ſhare the knowledge: with 7, 3 
That which may be imparted. . 

(I.) Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behoveth that 
the word of God be ſo likewiſe. 


2 of being communicable ; capability to 
parted. 


8 | Hooker, 
(2.)—— Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible king, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night, 
— communicable in =_ or heav'n. Milton's Pax, I. 
3-) happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, repreſenting 
Loſt bliſs, to thee no more communicable. Milt. Par. Reg. 


Commu'nicanrT. =. {from communicate] One who is 


preſent, as a worſhipper, at the celebration of the Lord'; 
Supper; one who participates of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
Communicants have ever uſed it; and we, by the form of 
the very utterance, do ſhew we uſe it as communicants. Hooker. 
A conſtant frequenter of worſhip, and a never failing month- 
ly communicant. Atterbury's erm. 
1. To 
impart to others what is in our own power ; to give to 
others as partakers to confer a — poſſeſſion; to beſtow. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 3. It had ancient. 
ly the prepoſition with before the perſon, to whom com- 
munication either of benefits or knowledge was made 
4. Now it has only to: Clarendon uſes both with and 
ro. 
(1.) Common benefits are to be commuzicated with all, but 
peculiar benefits with choice. Bacon. 
Where God is worſhipped, there he communicates his blei- 
ſings and holy influences. Taylor's Wort. Com. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee ? 
But Diomede defire my company. 
And ſtill communicates his praiſe with me. Dry... Fab. 
(2.) 1 learned diligently, and do communicate wiſdom libe- 
rally : I do not hide her riches. Wiſd. vii. 13. 
(3-) Charles the hardy would communicate his ſecrets with 
none; and leaſt of all, thoſe ſecrets which troubled 2 
acon, 
He communicated thoſe only with the lord Digby, 
the lord —_—_ and the Chancellor. Clarends1. 
A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew the ſtrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. Poti. 
(A.) Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate ul 
hs teacheth. ea. a 6. 
is majeſty frankly promiſed, that he could not, in any de- 
, — to - perſon the matter, before he had ta- 
and communicated to them his own reſolutions. Clare d. 
Thoſe who ſpeak in publick, are better heard when they diſ- 
courſe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when they 
read all they would communicate to their hearers. Watts. 
v.n. 1. To partake of the bleſſed 
ſacrament. 2, To have ſomething in common wich ano- 
ther ; as, the houſes communicate, there is a paſſage be- 
tween them common to both, by which either may be 
entered from the other. 
(1.) The primitive Chriſtians communicated every as * 
8 49 . 
2.) The whole is nothing but a ſyſtem of ſuch canals, 
which all A one de. maths or imme- 
dately. Arbuthnot on Alimt- 


COM 


Communica'rION. #. [from communicate.] 1. The 

4 of imparting benefits or knowledge. 2. Common 

boundary or inlet; paſſage or means, by which from one 

Jace there is a way without interruption to another. 3. 

faterchange of b good intelligence between 
rence ; 


ſeveral perſons. Con converſation, _ 
(J.) Both ſerve _— for the reception and 
Commu ucation of tmened know Hold. Elem. of Speech. 


(2.) The map ſhews the natural commurication providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes of a country at ſo great a 
diſtance from the ſea. ; Addiſon on Italy. 

The Fuxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for trade, by the 
commu ication it has both with Aſia and Europe. Arbuthnot. 

(3.) Secrets may be carried fo far, as to ſtop the communica - 
tio; neceſſary among all who have the management of affairs. 

Swift, 
(4.) Abner had communication with the elders of Iſrael, 
ſaying, ye ſought for David in times paſt to be king over you : 
now then do it. 2 Sam. iii. 17. 
The chief end of language, in communicatio:, being to be 
| underſtood, words ſerve not for that end, when any word does 
not excite in the hearers the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the 
mind of the ſpeaker. | Locke. 
Counmv'nicaTiVE. adj. [from communicate.) Inclined to 
make advantages common ; liberal of benefits or know- 
ledge ; not cloſe ; not ſelfiſh. 
We conceive them more than ſome envious and 


gardeners will thank us for ; but th 
that communicative and noble — Evel. Kale d. 
We have paid for our want of and determine for 


the future to be leſs communicative. Swift and Pope. 

Counu'nicaTIVENESS. . . [from communicative.) The 
quality of being communicative, of beſtowing or im- 
parting benefits or knowledge. 

He is not only the moſt communicative of all beings, but he 
will alſo communicate himſelf in ſuch meaſure as entirely to ſa- 
tisfy ; otherwiſe ſame degrees of communicativeneſs would be 
wanting, | | Norris. 

Coumvu'nion. . . [communis, Latin.) 1. Intercourſe ; 
f:llowſhip ; common poſſeſſion; participation of ſome- 
thing in common; interchange of tranſactions. 2. The 
common or publick celebration of the Lord's Supper ; 
the participation of the bleſſed ſacrament. 3. A common 
3 publick act. 4. Union in the common worſhip of any 
church. 

( 1.) Conſider, finally, the angels, as having with us that 
commu ion which the apoſtle to the Hebrews noteth ; and in re- 

d whereof angels have not diſdained to proteſs themſelves our 

ellow ſervants. Hooker. 

We are not, by ourſelves, ſufficient to furniſh ourſelves with 
competent ſtores for ſuch a life as our nature doth defire ; there- 
fore we are naturally induced to ſeek communion and fellowſhip 
with others. Hooker. 

The Iſraelites had never any communion or affairs with the 
Ethiopians. Ralei gb. 

Thou, ſo pleas'd, | 


Can' raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 

Of union, or communion, deify'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

We maintain communion with God himſelf, and are made in 
the ſame degree kers of the Divine nature. Fiddes. 

(2.) They reſolved, that the ſtanding of the commu ion ta- 
ble in all churches ſhould be altered. , Clarend. 

Tertullian reporteth, that the pifture of Chriſt was engraven 
upon the communion cup. Peach. on —— 

(3-) Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord : 


that is, they ſerved and praiſed God by communion, and 22 


lick manner. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
(4+) Bare communion with a church, can never alone 
make a good man; if it could, we ſhould have no bad ones. 


South. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the communio of that 
church, Stilling fleet. 
Coumv'nriTy, . , [communitas, Latin.) 1. The com- 
monwealth ; the body politick, 2. Common poſleſhoa ; 


deſerve not the name of 


COM 


the ſtate contrary to property or appropriation, 3. Fre- 
quency ; commonnels. Not in ale . 
(1.) How could commanittes, 
in ſchools, and brotherhood in cities, | 
But by degree, ſtand in authentick place? Sh. Troil. and Cr. 
Not in a ſingle perſon only, but in a commu ity or multitude 
men. Hammond's Fundam. 
This parable may be aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that ſecure a civil community. L' Eftrange. 
It is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for the whole commu- 
nity. Addiſon s Guardian. 
The love of our country is impreſſed on our mind, for the 
preſervation of the community. Addiſon's Freeh. 
He lives not for himſelt alone, but hath a regard in all his 


actions to the great commu"ity. Atter bury. 
2. Sit up and revel, 
Call all the great, the fair and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 
Of freedom and community. Ben, Johnſon. 


The undiſtinction of many in the community of name, or 
miſapplication of the act of one unto the other, hath made 
ſome doubt thereof. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

This text is far from proving Adam ſole proprietor, it is a 


confirmation of the original community of all things. Locke, 
(3-) He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 
Heard, not regarded ; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakeſt. 


CommuTaBrLity. 2. (from commutable.) The qua- 
lity of being capable of exchange. 

CommMu'TAaBLE. adj. [from cemmure.] That may be ex- 
changed for ſomething elſe ; that may be bought off, or 
ranſomed. 

CommMuTa'TIOon. . /. [from commute.] 1. 
alteration. 2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing 
for another. 3. Ranſom ; the act of exchanging a cor- 
poral for a pecuniary puniſhment. 

(1.) An innocent nature could hate nothing that was inno- 
cent: in a word, fo great is the commutatio ;, that the foul then 
hated only that which now only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Ferm. 

(2.) The whole univerſe is ſupported by giving aad return- 
ing, by commerce and commutation. South's Serm. 

According to the t temper of mankind, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that there be ſome method and means of commutation, 
as that of money. Ray on the Crea. 

The uſe of money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, 
is that of ſaving the commutatio of more bulky commodi- 
ties. Arbuthn. on Coins. 

(3-)The law of God had allowed an evaſion, that is, by way of 
commutation or redemption. Brown, 

Coumv'TaTive. adj. [from commute.) Relative to ex- 
change ; as commutative juftice, that honeſty which is ex- 
erciſed in traffick, and which is contrary to fraud in bar- 
gains, | | 

To COMMU'TE. v. a. [commuto, Latin.]-1. To exchange; 
to pat one thing in the place of another ; to give or re- 
ceive one thing for another. 2. To buy off, or ranſom 
one obligation by another. 

(1.) This will commute our taſks, exchange theſe pleaſant and 
gainful ones, which God aſſigns, for thoſe uneaſy and fruitleſs 


ones we impoſe on ourſelves. Decay of Pity. 
(2.) Seme commute —_— for whoring ; as if forbearance 
of the one were a diſpenſation for the other, L' Eftrange, 


To Commu'TE. v. =. To atone ; to bargain for exemp- 
tion. 

Thoſe inſtitutions which God deſigned for means to further 
men in holineſs, look upon as a privilege to ſerve inſtead of 
it, and to commute for it. South's Serm, 
Counmv'rvaAL. adj. [con and mutual.] Mutual; recipro- 

cal: uſed only in poetry. i 

Love our hearts, and hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. Shakeſd. Hamlet, 
There, with commutual zeal, we both had ſtrove 
EL 33-3 


Change; 


C O M 
In ads of dear benevolence and love; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. Pope's Odi f. 
CO'MPACT. ». /. padtum, Latin.) A contract; an ac- 
cord ; an agreement ; a mutual and ſettled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear ſomething. It 

had anciently the accent on the laſt ſyllable. 

I hope the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compact is firm and true in me. Shakeſf. R. III. 
In the beginning of ſpeech there was an implicit compact, 
founded upon common conſent, that ſuch words, voices, or 


geſtures ſhould be figns whereby they weuld expres their 
thoughts. South. 
To ComPa'cT. v. a. [compingo, compattum, Latin. 
'To join together with firmneſs ; to unite cloſely ; to 
conſolidate. 2. To make out of ſomething. 3. To 
league with, 4. To join together; to bring into a ſy- 
m 


(1.) Inform her full of my — icular fears; 

And thereto add fuch reaſons of your own, 

As may compact it more. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his — — ſtrength 

Stretch'd, and diflolv'd into unſinew d length. Denham. 


By what degrees this earth's compacted ſphere 
Was harden d, woods, and he is towns to bear. 
common. 
T his diſeaſe is more s as the ſolids are more ſtrict 
and com{afed, and conſequently more fo as people are ad- 
yanced in age. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Now the bright ſun comf as the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre, like has own. Blackm. Crea. 
a.) it he, compa? of jars, grow muſical, 


We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres. Sbaleſp. 
( 3.)——— Thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone, think'ft thou thy oaths, 
Though they would fwear down each particular fact, 
Were teſtimonies. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
(.) We ſee the world fo compaded, that each thing pre- 
ſerveth other things, and alſo itſelf. ooher. 


Comra'cr. adj. ( compactus, Latin.) 1. Firm; ſolid ; 
cloſe ; denſe ; of firm texture. 2. Compoſed ; confift- 
ing. 3. Joined ; held together. 4. Brief, and well 
connected; as, à compact diſcourſe. 

(7.) Is not the denſity greater in free and open ſpaces, void 
of air and other groſſer bodies, than within the pores 
glaſs, cryſtal, gems, and other compact bodies. Newt. Opt. 

Without attraction the diſſevered particles of the chaos could 
never convene into ſuch great compact maſſes as the planets. 


Bentley. 
(2.) The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination, all compact. Shakeſp. 

A wand ring fire, 

Compadt of unctuous 1 the night 

And the cold environs round condenſes 
Kindled thro” agitation to a flame. Milton. 
(3-) In one hand Pan has a pipe of ſeven reeds, aft with 
wax er. eucham. 
(4.) Where a _— tongue is elegant, expreſſive, cloſe and 
compact, we mult ſtudy Felt. 


the utmoſt force of our gray 
Comea'cTEDNES. 2. /. [from compacted. Firmn 
ſity. 

Sticking or compadtedneſi, being natural to denſity, requires 
ſome excels of gravity in - 794 to the denſity, or ſome 
other outward violence, to break it. Digby an Bodies. 

Thoſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard; which compaZedneſs and hardneſs is a demonttrati- 
on, that nothing could be produced by ihem. ne. 

Cour crx. adv. {trom compad.] 1. Cloſely ; denſe- 
ly. 2. With neat joining; with good compacture. 

Comra'cTwness. 2. // [from compact] Firmneſs; cloſe- 
neſs ; denſity. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling found in many gems, is not diſcove- 
rable in this, for it cometh ſhort of their compactueſs and — 

o. 

The beſt lime mortar will not ha ve attained its utmoſt com · 

acta, till fourſ ore years after it has been employed in build- 


F- den- 


Co'MPANABLENESS. #. /. [from company. 


of water, 


COM 
ing. This is one reaſon in demoli 
CD Cn ag 


thing ancient fabrics, i; 


mortar. 


The reſt, by reaſon of the comtatne ob. 
— its way to wells. — — — 
OMPA'CTURE. . /. [from compa#.] St uur. 
in which a thing is joined ] ructure 3 manner 


n together ; inat; 
A good *. f but not in uſe. 80 * 
And over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compaſs and compad2ture ſtrong, 


Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 


Fairy © 
i. COMPAGES. . , [Latin.] A ſyſtem of ma VO 
united, y parts 
The sin animal bodies are only a regu 


lar comfages of 
: Raz. 
ſtruc. 


pipes and veſſels, for the fluids to paſs through 

ComPaGiNnA'TION. #. /. [compago, Lat. Union; 

__ junction; connexion ; contexture. , f 
intire or broken compagination of the m i : 

under it. | 2 

. . r The qualicy ot 

being a good companion; ſociableneſs. A word not now 


in ule. 
His eyes full of merry ſimplicity, his words of hearty cam. 
7 Sidney, 


panablens . | 
Co'MPANIABLE. adj. [from company. ] Social ; having the 
qualities of a companion; ſociable, maintaining friendly 
intercourſe. 
Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, but compania. 
ble and reſpective. Bacon ln. Vit. 
Cour NON. =. [compagnon, French. 1. One with 
whom a man frequently converſes, or with whom he 
ſhares his hours of relaxation. It differs from friend, x; 
acquaintance from confidence. 2. A partner; an aſioci. 
ate. 3. A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 
(1.) How now, my lord, why do you keep alone 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions make. Shakeſp. Mack. 
Some friend is a anon at the table, and, will not conti. 
nue in the day of thy affliction. Tals. vi. 10. 
With anxious doubts, with raging paſſions torn, 
No _— — near, with — to mourn. Pricr, 
2. tus, my brother companion in labour, 
3 2 : Phil. ii. 5 
Bereav'd of happineſs thou may'ſt partake i 
His puniſhment, eternal miſery; 
Which would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
Thee once to gain compano: of his woe. Milton. 
(3.) I ſcorn youu, ſcurvy companion ! What ? you poor, baic, 
raſcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate: away, you mould; 
rogue, away. Shahkeſþ. Her. IV. 
It gives boldneſs to every petty companion to ſpread rumou:; 
to my ion, where I cannot be preſent. Raule, 
ComPa'NIONABLE. adj. [from companion.) Fit for gout 
fellowſhip ; ſocial; agreeable. 
He had a more companionable wit, and fwayed more amcr.” 
the good fellows. Claren 
Cour niosABLY. adv. from companianable.] ln a con 
panionable manner. 
Compa'nionSHIP. 2. /. [from companion.) I. Companz 
train. 2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation. 
(1.)—— Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 
All of comfanofhit. Shahkeſp 
(z.) If it be honour in your wars, to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, which, for your beſt ends, 
You call your policy; how is't les, or worſe, 
That it mall hold compaiionſbip in peace 
With honour as in war. Shakeſp. Coricianu! 
CO'MPANY. =. /. [compagnie, French; either ſrom c 
and pagas, one of the ſame town; or cen and pans, oue 
that eats of the ſame meſs*] 1. Perſons aſſembled te 
gether 3 A body of men. 2, Perfons aflembled for th: 
entertainment of each other ; an afſembly of pleaſure. 
3. Perſons conſidered as aſſembled for converſation ; ©: 


as capable of converſation and mutual entertainment, + 


Tims. 


C O M 


The ſtate of a companion: the act of accompanying ; 
converſation ; fell Ip. 5. A number of perions unit- 
ed for the execution or performance of any thing ; a 
band. 6. Perſons united in a joint trade or partnerfhip. 
A number of ſome particular rank or profeſſion, unit- 
ed by ſome charter; a body corporate; a corporation. 
3. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; ſo many as are 
under one captain. | ; 
G.To bear N To accompany; to affociate 
{ſo keep COMPANY. with; to be a companion to, 
10. To keep Comrany. To frequent houſes of enter. 
-ainment. 11. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. 
(J.) Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet: 
Take all his compa y along with him. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
— Honeſt cam any, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this molt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife. Shakeſp. 
(2.) A crowd is not compa'y, and faces are but a gallery of 
itures, where there is no love. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(3.) Monſieur Zulichem came to me among the reſt of the 
good company of the town. Temple. 
Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converſation with the belt company of both ſexes, is gow: 
. ryden. 
bs (A.) It is more pleaſant to enjoy the company of him that can 
fuch words, than by ſuch words to be per ſuadedto follow 


lolitarineſs. | Sidney. 
Nor will 1 wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. Dryd. Fab. 

Abdallah grew by degrees ſo enamoured of her converſation, 

that he did not think he lived when he was not in company with 

his beloved Balſora. | Guardian. 

(J.) Shakeſpeare was an actor, when there were ſeven com- 


tanie of players in the town together. Demis. 


(7.) This em ſeems to have been the firſt who incorpo- 
rated the fey trades of Rome into companies, with their 
particular privileges. Arovuth1. ox Cours. 


(8.) Every captain brought with him thrice ſo many in his 
company as was expected. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 
9. I do defire thee 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shakeſþ. 
Thoſe Indian wives are loving fools, and may do well to 
lee company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dry. 
Adrmitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. Po e's Eff. on Man. 
Why ſhould he call her whore? Who kerfs her cam, any ? 
Shakeſ». Othello. 
To Co'MpaxyY. v. a. [from the noun ] To accompany ; 
to attend ; to be companion to ; to be aſſociated with. 
I am 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three. Shakeſp. Cimb. 
Thus, through what path foe'er of life we rove, 
Rage compa ies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 
I; Co'MPANY. v. 2. 1. To aſſociate one's ſelf with. 
2. To be a gay companion. Obſolete. 
(1.) I wrote to you net to EI EI. 
1 Cor. v. 9. 
(2.) For there thou needs muit learn to laugh, to * 
To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to compa'y. Hfenſer s Hubb. T. 
\ O'MPARABLE. adj. [from To compare. Worthy to be 
Pax ag ; of equal regard; worthy to contend for pre- 
erence. 
This preſent world affordetli not any thing comparable unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker. 
A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent foldier both by ſea and land. Kn. Hift. of the Turks. 
There is no bleſſing of life comfaradble to the enjoyment of 
a diſcreet and virtuous friend. Addiſon, Spe. 
Co'MPARABLY. adv. [from comparable.) In a manner 
or degree worthy to be compared. 
There could no form for ſuch a royal uſe be comparably ima- 
gined, like that of the foreſaid nation. Waottan's Archit. 
Compa'kaTEs. 3. / [from compare.] In logick, the two 
things compared to one another. 
Co'uranaTIvVeE., adj. [comparatiuus, Lat ] 1, Eſtimated 


CouPa'rtATIVELY. adv. [from comparative.) 


To COMPARE. 6. a. | comparo, Latin. 


C OM 


by compariſon ; not poſitive ; not abſolate. 2. Ilaving 
the power of comparing different things, 3. In gram- 
mar.] The comparative degree exprefles more of any 
quantity im one thing than in another; as, /e right hand 
ii the ſtronger. 
(1.)———— Thou wert dignified enough 

Ev'n to the point of envy, if twere made 

Comparative for your virtues, to be (tiled 

The under hangman of his realm. Shgkefp. C:mb. 

There retteth the comparative that is, granted that it is either 
lawful or binding ; yet whether other things be not to be pre- 
ferred before the extii pation of hereſies. Bacon. 

The bloſſom is a poiitive good, although the remove of it, 
to give place to the fruit, be a com! ar ative good. Bacon, 

This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative \evity to the fluid 
that incloſes it, would neceſlarily aſcend to the top. Bentley. 

(2.) Beauty is not known by an eye or noſe: it conſiſts in a 


lynunetry, and it is the com/ arative faculty which notes it. 


Clan v. S. e. Scien, 


In a ſt te 
of compariſon ; according to eſtimate made by compari- 
ſon ; not poſitively. 
The good or evil, which is removed, may be eftceme{ 
good or evil comparatively, and not politively or ſimply. L ac. 
In this world whatever is called good is comparatively with 
other —_— of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its compo- 
fition ; ſo e is a good man that is better than men co.nmonly 
are, or in whom the good qualities are n:ore than the bad. 
Tem®le. 
The vegetables being comparatively higher than the ordinary 
terreſtrial matter of the globe, ſubſided lait. Woodaw. 
But how few, comparatively, are the inſtances of this wite 
application Rozers. 
; 1. To make one 
thing the meaſure of another; to eftimate the relative 
goodneſs or badneſs, or other qualities, of any one thing. 
by obſerving how it differs from ſomething elſe. 2. J. 
may be obſerved, that when the compariſon intends on! 
ſimilitude or illuſtration by likeneſs, we uſe zo before the 
thing brought for iiluſtration; as, he compared anger 79 a 
fire. 3. When two perſons or things are compared, t 
diſcover their relative proportion of any quality, vith 1: 
uſed before the thing uſed as a meaſure. 4. To compare is, 
in Spenſer, uſed after the Latin comparo, for to get; 14 
procure ; to obtain, 
(1.) —— I will hear Brutus ſpeak. 
I will hear Caſſius, and compare their reaſons, Shake”. 
They meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, and compari; 
themſelves ameng themſelves, are not wiſe. 2 Cor. x. 12. 
No man can think it grievous, who conſiders the pleaſure and 
ſweetneſs of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming evil 
with good; and then compares theſe with the reſtleſs torment, 
and perpetual tumults, of a. malicious and revengetul spirit. 
Tulotſon. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
ins to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chute but 
— they are equal. Lccde. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of preſent and 
future pleaſure and pain, when they are compared together, and 
ſo the abſent conſidered as future. Locke. 
(2.) Solon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and 
counſellors to the winds ; fur that the fea would be calm and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it. Bacon's Apophthegms, 
"1 Black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow, being compar” d 
With my confineleſs harms: 
— To comp.re 
Small things wth greateſt. Milton's Par. Reg. 
He carv'd in iv'ry fach a maid fo fair, 
As nature could not ww:th his art compare. Dryden. 
If he compares this. tranſlation at the original, he will find 
that the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered almoſt word tor word. 
Addiſon, Spectator 
(4.) But, both from back and belly, ſtill did ſpare 
To fill his bags, and rickes to compare. Fairy Queen, 


SHa . Macbeth, 


2 


COM 


Cour A Af. 2. / [from the verb. I 1. The tate of being 
compared; comparative eſtimate ; compariſon ; poſſibility 
of entering into compariſon. 2. Simile ; fimilitude ; illu- 


ſtration by compariſon. 
(.) There I the rareſt things have ſeen, 


Oh, things without compare. Suc kling. 
As — ſmall galleys may not hold compare 
Wich our tall ſhips. Waller. 


Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Moſt glorious. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) True ſwains in love ſhall in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus ; when their rhimes, 
Full of proteſt, and oath, and big compare, 
Want fimilies. Shateſp. Troil. and Creſt 
Comra'r150N, . [comparaiſon, French.) 1. The act of 
comparing. 2. The ſtate of being compared. 3. A com- 
parative eſtimate ; proportion. 4. A ſimile in writing or 
{peaking; an illuſtration by fimilitude. 5. [In grammar. ] 
The formation of an adjective through its various degrees 


of fignification ; as ffrong, ſtronger, ftromgeſt 
(r.) Natalis 2 his — ok of a man, 


reckons his claws among them, which are much more like thoſe 


of a lion: ſo eaſy it is to drive on the compariſon too far, to make 
it good,  Grew's Muſewn. 
Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tragedy ; for he 
ſays, that herein he is to imitate the tragick poet. len. 
(2.) If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good evil, 
we ſhall find it lies much in 2 Locke. 
Objects near our view are apt to be thought greater than thoſe 
of a larger lize that are more remote; and fo it is with pleaſure 
and pain : the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance 
have the diſadvantage in the com; ariſon. | 
3-) If men would live as religion requires, the world would 


be a moſt lovely and deſireable place, in compariſon of what now 
it is. et Tillotſon. 
One can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful a foil ſhould become 


lo miſerably unpeopled, in \ariſon of what it once was. 
E 8 — Remarks on Ita. 
(I.) As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand compar 
had been ſomething too fair and too good for any lady. Shakeſþ. 
7% COMPA'RT. v. a. [compartir, Fr. from cos and parrior, 
Lat.] To divide; to mark out a general deſign into its 
various parts and ſubdiviſions. 
I make haſte to the caſting and comparting of the whole work. 
Wotton's Archite&ure. 
Cour AA TiuEN T. ./ [compartiment, French.) A diviſion 
of picture, or delign. 
The circumference is divided into twelve compartiments, each 
containing a complete picture. | Pope. 
Cour aT TION. =. „ [from compart.] 1. The act of 
comparting or dividing. 2. The parts marked out, or 
ſeparated ; a ſeparate part. 
(x.) I will come to the c ition, by which the authors of 
this art underſtand a ul and uſeful diſtribution of the whole 
ground-plot, both for rooms of office and entertainment. 


Wotton. 

(2.) Their temples and amphitheatres needed no compartitions. 
Wotton's Arcbitecture. 

Coura's TMENT. 3. , [compartiment, French.) Diviſion ; 
ſeparate part of a deſign. r 
ne ſquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 

me its, baſes, pedeſtals, and buildings. Peacham on Drawing. 


To COMPASS. v. a. [compaſſer, Fr. compaſſare, Ital. paſſibus 
metiri, Lat.] 1. To encircle; to environ; to ſurround ; 
to incloſe : it has ſometimes around, or about, added. 2. 
To walk round any thing. 3. To beleaguer ; to beſiege; 
to block. 4. To graſp ; to incloſe in the arms ; to ſeize. 
5. To _— ; E pms ; = _ to have in the 

wer. 6. [In law.] To take meaſures preparatory to 
— thing; as, to compaſs the death of a king. 7 
| 1. A darkſome way, 
That deep deſcended _— the hollow ground, 
And wa with dread and compaſſed around. 
Fairy Queen. 


Lecke. . 


Co'myass. 2. / [from the verb.] 


To dare that death, L will approach yet 22 eh 
Thus, wert thou compaſſed with circling fire. 
A (2-) Old Chorineus compaſs d thrice the crew, 


1 'd r in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkl'd round. Dryden's ne. 
(3-) Thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and — 
thee round, and keep thee in on every ſide. Luke, xix. 4 
(5.) That which by wiſdom he ſaw to be requiſite for that 


people, was by as great wiſdom compaſſed. Hooker, Pr 
His maſter 3 of — — 1 
In court to compaſs any ſuit not hard. Hubber 4 Tale. 
If I can check my erring love, I will; | 
If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my ſkill. Shakeſ>. 
How can hugs tw cnnpat — Keg 
And not diſſemble them? Denham's Sopby. 


He had a mind to make himſelf maſter of Weymouth, if be 
could compaſs it without engaging his army before it. Claren. 
The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Conſtanti- 


nople and Alexandria; fo loth is the pope to loſe the cememn- 
brance of any title that he hath once compaſſed. — 


Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely neceſſary to them 
both ; yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to com- 
paſs it. :  Dryden's Du F, eſnoy. 

The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what ought 
and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large to be can. 
Faſſed, and too hard to be maſtered, without brains and ſtudy, 
parts and contemplation. South, 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 

Since none can c 5 more than they intend. Pepe. 
1. Circle; round. 2. 
Extent ; reach; graſp. 3. Space; room; limits, either 
of time or ſpace. 4. Encloſure ; circumference. 5. A 
departure from the right line ; an indire& advance; as, 
to fetch @ compaſs round the camp. 6. Moderate ſpaee; 
moderation; due limits. 7. Ihe power of the voice to 
expreſs the notes of mufick. 8. [Tais is rarely uled in 
the fingular.] The inftrument with which circles are 
drawn, 9g. The inſtrument compoſed of a needle and 
card, whereby mariners ſteer. 10. In old language 
— was a phraſe to come in compaſs, to be brought 
round. 

(r.) This day I breathed firſt ; time is come round; 

And where I did begin, there ſhall I end: 


My life is run its compaſs. Shakeſd. Jul. Ca). 
(2.) O, Juhet, I already know thy grief; * 
It trains me paſt the of my wits. Shateſ}. 


That which is out of the compaſs of any man's power, is to 
that man im le. . South's Sermons. 
How few there are may be juſtly bewailed, the compaſs of 
them extending but from. the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 
Animals in their jon are wiſer than the ſons of men; 
but their wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in 2 
very narrow cunpaſr. Addiſon, Spedtator. 
This author hath tried the force and compaſs of our language 
with much ſucceſs. Sawift. 
G.) No leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is taken up in 
le. Pope's Efſay on Homer's Battles. 
The Engliſh are good confederates in an 2 which may 


be diſpatched in a ſhort compaſs of time. ſor, Freebolder. 
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6.) Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I ſpedk affinity ; end a juror that was goſſip to either of the par- 
n no ſuch commiſſium had been executed in either ties might, in former times, x blow challenged as not 


of the”: 2 halter 10 keep/2 man within — 15 2 indifferent by our law.  Davier's State of Ireland. 
— before his eyes the ſtate of his affairs, in a regular COMPATIBILITY. 2. (from compatible.) Conſiſtency; 
_— of account. . the power of co-exiſting with ſomething elſe ; agreement. 


would ſound me from my loweſt note to the top of with any thing. | 
| from heavenly harmony, . lenden. COMPA'TIBLE. adj. [corrupted by an unfkilful compli- 


— ance with pronunciation, from competible, from competo, 
This — —— | Latin, fo ſuit, to agree. Cann. is found in good 
h all the compaſs of the notes it ran, writers, and ought always to be uſed.) 1. Suitable to; 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. fit for; conſiſtent with; not incongruous to. 2. Con- 
(8.) If they be two, they are two ſo, ſiſtent ; agreeable. 
As ſtiff twin compaſſes are two: (1.) The object of the will is ſuch a good as is compatible to 
Thy ſoul, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow an intellectual nature. Halen Origin of Maniind. 
To move; but doth, if th” other do. Donne. (2.) Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as are by 
— In his hand nature the moſt compatible; valour with anger, meekneſs with 
He took the golden compaſſes, — piety, and prudence with diffimulation. Broome. 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumicribe Comya'TiBLENESS. . from compatible.) Conſiſtency; 


This univerſe, * - created * b der di ** _= 
the other to ſuch terrible without deſcribing an 4 4 1 Fg ke 
— n all, is to leave . 1 ry un. R adj. (from con and patior, Lat.] — 
3 1 of religion fills the fails, profit is the —_ ComPa'TRIOT, ./ from con and patria, Lat,] One of 
by which factious men ſteer their courſe. * King Charles, the ſame country, Dig. 


agreement with any thing. 


Rude as their ſhips was navigation then; The governor knew he was fo circumſpeR as not to adhere to 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known: any of the factions of the time, in a neutrality indifferently and 
Coaſting, they the land within their ken, friendly entertaining all his compatriots. Drumm. 
And knew no North but when the pole - ſtar ſhone. Dryden. Cours (EA. . /. [compar, Latin.) Equal; companion; 

Wich equal force the tempeſt blows by turns, colleague ; aflociate. 5 , 


From 232 of pe gg np. —_— J. nw Seſoftris 
He that firſt diſcovered the uſe compaſs, did more That monarchs harneſs d, to his chariot yok'd 
— fupplying and increaſe of uſeful commodities than thoſe who Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd — ng 


Locke. , : 775 
Courass-s Aw. . /. The compaſs-/aw ſhould not have its Laſh'd furiouſly. Philijs 


: . 
teeth ſet, as other ſaws have ; but the edge of it ſhould TY ge $3, 2% 4; (ons the noun} ] | To be equal with; 
be made fo broad, and the back ſo thin, that it may eaſily 1 Ga ait 

follow the broad edge. Its office is to cut a round, and More than 58283 

therefore the edge muſt be made broad, and the back thin, — In my right, 

that the back may have a wide kerf to turn in. Maxon. By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 


COMP A'SSION. 1. 4. cmpaſſion, Fr. from con and patior, T, COMPE TL. v. a. (compello, Latin.] 1. To force to 
Lat.] Pity ; commiſeration; ſorrow for the ſufferings of ſome act; to oblige; io conſtrain; to neceſſitate; to 


cthers ; painful ſympathy. urge irrefiſtibly. 2. To take by f iolence; 
; + © by force or violence; to 
Ye had of mein my _— Heb. x. 34 raviſh from ; to ſeize, This fignification is uncommon 
My brothers hold, and — 4 1 a; and harſh. 3. To gather together, and unite in a com- 


This pleads compaſſon, repeats the fact. Dryden's Fab. PP): A latiniſm, compellere gregem. 4. To ſeize; to 

The good-natured man is apt to be moved with compaſſion for YVErpower- | x 

thoſe misfortunes or infirmities, which another would turn into (1.) You will compel me then to read the will ? : 

ridicule. A.idiſon, Spectator. ; Fhaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 

7% Coupa'ss10Nn. b. a. [from the noun.] To pity ; to The ſpinners, carders, fullers, campell by hunger, 

compaſſionate ; to commiſerate. A word ſcarcely uſed.. — 8 other 1X deſp ay — 1 
O, heavens! can you hear a good man grean, os = * x1 r, eau mn UPCOAr. Shakeſp. 

And not relent, or not compaſſion him ? Sbaleſp. Tit. Aud. He refuſed, and ſaid, I will not eat: but his ſervants, toge- 


CoMPa'ss10NATE. 7 [from compaſſion.] Inclined to * __ 8 _ ECO 1 Sam, xxvii. 23. 
compaſſion; inclin 


; to pity z merciful ; tender; melt- To know their God, or me to regard, 
ing; ſoft; eaſily affected with ſorrow by the miſery of Muſt be compell d by f ws res. dire. Milton. 


others, All theſe bleſſings could but enable, not compel us to be happy. 


There never was any heart truly great and generous, that Clarendon. 
was not alſo tender co b South's Sermons. Whole dreves of minds are by the driving god 
To Cour Ass1ONAT E. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To pity ; Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood. Dryden. 
to commiſerate. (2.) ——— The ſubjects grief 
Experi layeth princes torn eſtates before their eyes, and Comes through commiſſions, which compel from each 
withal perſuades them to compaſſionate themſelves. Raleigh. The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me Without delay. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


What is compaſſion, when tis void of love? Addiſon's Cato. He to the town return'd, 


(3. 
Cour a's810 ompaſfronat * Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, 
fully; I. * g | * Now friendly mix'd, and in one troop compell'd. Dryaen. 


f 714i . (4-) Our men fecure, nor guards nor centries held, 
tought therefore fo ̃ — . ls But ealyflep thei weary limbs compel: Dryden. 
compaſſionately reduced and excuſed. Clarendon, COMPE'LLABLE. adj. [from compel.) That may be forced 


Courar ANI TT. x. / [con and paternitas, Latin.] Goſſi- ComPeLLa'T1ON. . / [from compels, Latin.) The ſtyle of. 
pred, or ©:4*ob hed by the =_ law, is a Pinus addreſs ; the word of ſalutation. 
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Tue ſtile beſt fitted for all perſons on all occaſions to uſe, is 
the cn ellatian of father, which our Saviour firſt taught. 
| Duppa's Rules of Dewotion. 
The peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is by fire, 
which is nothing elſe but father. emple. 
Courts. . /. [from compel.) He that forces ano- 
ther. 
CO'MPEND. . . [compendium, Lat.] Abridgment ; ſum- 
mary; epitome ; contraction; breviate. 
Fix in memory the diſcourſes, and abſtract them into brief 
compends, Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 
ComPEnDia'rious. adj. [compendiarius, Latin.) Short; 
contracted; ſummary ; abridged. 
Comeenopio'stTY. 2. /. [from compendious.] Shortneſs ; 
contracted brevity. Dit. 
Comye'nDious. adj. [from compendizm.] Short ; ſummary ; 
abridged ; comprehenſive ; holding much in a narrow 
ſpace ; direct; near; by which time is ſaved, and cir- 
cuition cut off. 
They learned more compendious and expeditious 
by they ſhortened their labours, and 
ComyPe'xDiOUSLY. adv. [from compendious.) Shortly ; in 
a ſhort method ; ſummarily : in epitome. 
By the apoſtles we have the ſubſtance of Chriſtian belief com- 
pende 2 


ways, where- 


oufly drawn into few and ſhort articles. Hooker. 

ag e 

a-maKking, is comf u the word chaos. Bentley. 

cen ln * compendious. | Shortneſs ; 
brevity ; comprehenſion in a narrow compals. 

The inviting eaſineſs and compendiouſneſs of this aſſertion, 
ſhould decals ha eyes. Bentley's Ser mons. 

COMPE'NDIUM. . [Lat.] Abridgment ; ſummary ; 
breviate ; abbreviature ; that which holds much in a nar- 
row room ; the near way. 

After we are well acquainted with a ſhort ſyſtem or 
3 = fo lum 1 E he 
molt ſimple manner, it is proper to a ar 
treatiſe — that ſubject. , Watts on the Mind. 

ComyE'nSABLE. adj. [from compenſate.) That which may 
be recompenſed. 
To COMPE'NSATE. 2. 4. [compen/o, Latin.) To recom- 


penſe ; to be equivalent to ; to counterbalance ; to coun- 
tervail ; to make amends for. 


The of the night, and the dews thereof, do ate 
the heat of the day. 5 Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
The pleaſures of life do not compenſate the miſeries. Prior. 


Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs aſſign d; 
Each ſeeming want c ated of courſe, 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force. Pope. 
CoMPEnsa'tTiON. 3. / [(from compenjate.] Recompenic ; 
ſomething equivalent; amends. | 
Poynings, the better to make compenſation of his ſervice in the 


wars, called a parliament. | Bacon. 
All other debts may compenſation find ; 
But love is ftrift, and will be paid in kind. Dryd. Aurengz. 


Comee'n3aTiVE. adj. (from compen/ate.] That which 
compenſates ; that which countervails. | 

To ComPe'nsSE. v. 4. [compenſo, Latin.] To compenſate ; 
to countervail ; to be equivalent to; to counterbalance ; 


to recompenſe. 
It ſeemeth, the weight of the quickſilver doth not uſe 
the weight of a ſtone, more than the weight of he par ortis. 
5 


Bacon's Nat, Hift. 


The joys of the two i were wath the 

mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. Bacon : Hen. VII. 

To COMPERE'/NDINATE. v. 4. [ comperendins, Lat.] To 
delay. 


CoMPERENDINA'TION, 7. / [from comperendinate.} Delay; 

dilatorineſs. 
Co'MPETENCE. 1. [from competent.) 1. Such a quan- 
F tity of any thing as is ſufficient, without 


2, Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 


CO'MPETENCY. 
ſuperfluity, 


lity, more to intimacies, and a c 
_ diſcourſes 


CO'MPETENT. adj. [competens, Latin.] 


gained time. Woodward. 


Co/MPETENTLY. adv. [from c 


C O M 
is 22 —— 8 of life. 3. [In law.] The 
— = folds 
— uf — or court,” for taking cog- 
(.) Something of ſpeech is ts be indulged to common di. 


1 to thoſe | 
which maintain the chearfulneſs of ſoeiety. — 
(2.) For competence of life I will allo you, ' © 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 


Shakeſ>. H, 
It is no en hanpinek to be nd in e . 


tu 0 


Shakef). Merch. of V 
A. diſcreet learned clergyman, with a compet fit 4 — 
of his education, may be an entertaining, an uleful, and ſome. 
times A 


companion. Sui 
Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 5 5 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and comperence. Poe. 


* ? Ad q 1. Suitable : ft; 
equate ; proportionate. 2 apted to any purpeoſ; 
without defect or ſuperfluity. 3. Reaſonable — 


4. Qualified ; fit: a competent judge is one who has a 
right of juriſdiction in the caſe. 5. Conſiſtent with; in. 
cident to. 
(1.) If there be any power in _ py the diſtance mult 
be competent, the medium not adverſe, and the body apt and 
onate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 
2.) The greateſt captain of the Engliſh brought rather a 
guard than a competent army to recover Ireland. 


i FIR 5 Davies on Ireland, 
0 men great ex it is not amiſs, 2 
uſe them unto ſomewhat leſs than is competent. Tay 
(3. A competent number of the old being firſt read, the new 
ſhould ſucceed. Hooker. 


The clergy have gained ſome inſight into men and things, 
and a competent knowledge of the world. Atterbury's Sermons. 
{4.) Let us firit conſider how competent we are for the office. 
| Gowernment of the Tongue, 

(5-) That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, 
who never ſlumbers nor fleeps, but is not competent to any finite 
being, Locke. 
ompetent.) 1. Adequately ; 
— 2. Reaſonably; moderately ; without ſuper- 

uity or want. 

(2.) I think it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 

(2.) Some places require men competently endowed ; but none 


think the appointment to be a duty of juſtice bound to reſpect 
deſert. Watton. 
COMPE'TIBLE. adj, [from competo, Latin. For this word a 


corrupt orthography has introduced compatible.] Suitable 
to; conſiſtent with. 

It is not competible with the grace of God ſo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. ' Hammond on Fundamental. 
Thole are properties not at all competible to body or matter, 
though of never ſo pure a mixture. Glanville. 
e duration of eternity a parte ante is ſuch as is only com. 
petible to the eternal God, and not communicable to any created 
being Sir M. Hale. 


ComPe'TIBLENESS. 2. . [from competible.] Suitableneis; 


fitneſs. 


COM PETITION. ». / [from con and peritio, Lat.] 1. The 


act of endeavouring to gain what another endeavours t 
gain at the ſame time; rivalry ; conteſt. 2. Double 
claim; claim of more than one to one thing: ancient) 
with to. 3. Now with for, ; 

(1.) The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars, upon 
the competition of both houſes, would again return. Bacon. 
A. portrait, with which one of Titian's could not come in 

tition. Dryden: Du Freſuc. 

ugh what produces any degree of pleaſure, be in ittelt 
goed, and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in cumpetitiun 
the degrees alſo of pleaſure and pain have a preference. Locle. 

We ſhould be aſhamed to rival inferiours, and diſhonour cu 
nature by fo degradin Z a competition. Rogers. 

(2. ) Competition to thecrown there is none, nor can be. 5b 
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{+.) The prize of beauty was diſputed till you were ſeen ; 
+ 12. all 2 have withdrawn their — : there is no 
competition but for the ſecond place, Dryden. 

ComePe'TITOR. 1. / [ con and petitor, Y 1. One that 
has a claim oppoſite to another's ; a Wal: wich for be- 
fore the thing claimed. 2. It had formerly of before the 
thing claimed. 3. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify only 
an opponent. _ ; 

(1.) How furious and impatient they be, 

And cannot brook competitors in love. Shakeſp. Tit. Andron. 

Some undertake ſuits with purpoſe to let them fall, to gratify 
the chm etitor. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the office of _ 

arler. 

He who truſts in God has the advantage in preſent felicity ; 
ind, when we take futurity into the account, ſtands alone, and 
i acknowledged to have no competitor. Rogers. 

(2.) Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againſt his bro- 
ther Mechemetes, competitor of the kingdom. Kollegs Hift. 

(3-) 'The Guilfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

ComP1t.a'TION. #. [from compile, Lat.] 1. A collection 
from various authors. 2. An aflemblage ; a coacerva- 
tion, , | 

(2.) There is in it a finall vein filled with ſpar, probably ſince 
the time of the com i/ation of the maſs. codward on Foſſils. 

To COMPILE. v. a. [ compile, Lat]! 1. To draw up from 
various authors; to collect into one body. 2. To write; 
to compoſe. 3. To contain; to compriſe: not in ule, 
4. To make up; to compoſe. Not uſed. 

(2.) In poetry they comple the praiſes of virtuous men and 
actions, and fatyrs again vice. Temple. 

By the accounts which authors have left, they might learn that 
the tace of ſea and land is the ſame that it was when thoſe ac- 
counts were compiled. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

The regard he had for his ſhield, had cauſed him formerly to 
compile a difſertation concerning it. Arbuthnot ad Pope. 

(3-) After fo long a race as I have run 
Through fairy land, which thoſe fix books compile, 
Give leave to reſt me. | 

(4. Lion like, uplandiſh and more wild, 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being naturally compil d 
Ot eminent ſtrength, ſtalks out and preys upon a hilly ſheep. 

Chapman's Ilad. 

ComePr'LEMENT. / [from compile.) Coacervation ; the 

act of piling together; the act of heaping up. 

[ was encouraged to aflay how I could build a man; for 
there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial compilement, and 
of better materials. Wotton 01 Education. 

CouPtLER. #. /. [from compile.] A collector; one who 
trames a compoſition from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables ; thoſe we call 
compiler s. Bacon . New Atlantis. 
Some painful compiler, who will ſtudy old language, may 
inform the world that Robert earl of Oxford was high — 

Swift. 

CoMPLA'CENCE. 1 [ complacentia, low Latin.] 1. Plea- 

ComPLAa'CENCY. lure ; ſatisfaction ; gratification, 2. 
The caule of pleaſure ; joy. 3. Civility ; complaiſance ; 
ſoftneſs of manners. 

(1.) I by converſing cannot theſe ere& 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. Milton. 

When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, the inferior af- 


Spenſer. 


fections following, there ariſes a ſerenity and complacency upon 


the whole ſoul. South. 
Diſeaſes extremely leſſen the com lacence we have in all the 
good things of this life, Atterbury's Sermons. 


Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man with ſatisfac- 
tion and complacency, if they diſcover none of the like in them- 
ſelves. Addiſon, Stefator. 

| (2) O thou, in heav'n and earth the only peace * 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 


My ſole comt lacence Milton's Par. Loft. 
Vor. I. | 
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(3. vp were not fatisfed with their governour, and ap- 
prehenſive of his rudeneſs and want of complacency. Clarendon. 
His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his atpect, 

the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his voice. 
Addijon's Freebolder. 

Con lacency and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts. Addijer. 
With mean complace:ce ne'er betray your truſt, 

Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuſt. Pofe. 


COMPLA'CENT. adj. [ complacens, Lat.] Civil; affable ; 


ſoft ; complailant. 


acon. To, COMPLAIN. v. x. [complainare, French.) 1. To 


mention with forrow or reſentment; to murmur ; to 
lament. With of before the cauſe of forrow : ſometimes 


with on. 2. Sometimes with for before the cauſal noun, 
3. To inform againſt. 


1. Lord Haſtings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shahkeſp. Rich. III. 
I will ſpeak in the anguiſh of my ſpirit, I will complain in the 
bitterneſs of my foul, Fob, vii. 11. 
Shall I, like thee, on Friday night camftlai s? 
For on that day was Cœur de Lion flain. Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even theſe as well as others, A the 
great ignorance of mankind * Burnet's Pref. to Theo. of Earth. 
Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of water I complain of thirſt. Dryden. 
(z.) Wherefore doth a living man complais, a man for the 
puniſhment of his fins ? Lam. iii. 39. 
(3-) Now, maſter Shallow, you'll complain of me to the 
council ? Shakeſp. Merry Wives of W:ndfor. 


To ComPLA'tN. v. a. [This ſenſe is rare, and perhaps not 


very proper.] To lament; to bewail. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſt, 


Come wreak his loſs whom bootleſs ye complain. Fair fax. 
Gaufride, who could fo well in rhime coy lain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. Dryden Fab. 


They might the grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs muſt temporize. Dan. Civil War. 


ComeLa'tNANT. . . (from complain] One who urges a 


ſuit, or commences a proſecution againſt another. 
Congreve and this author are the moſt eager com} lunants of 
the diſpute. Collier's Defence. 


ComPLa'INER. . J. [from complain.) One who complains; 


a murmurer ; a lamenter. 
St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurers and complainers are the 
ſame who ſpeak ſwelling words. Government of the Tongue. 
Philips is a com lainer; and on this occation I told lord Car- 
teret, that com lai ners never ſucceed ut court, though railers do. 
Swift. 


Comer.a'inT. n , [complainte, Fr.) 1. Repreſentation of 


pains or injuries ; lamentation. 2. The caule or ſubject 
of complaint; grief. 3. A malady; a diſeaſe. 4. Re- 
monſtrance againſt; information againſt. 
(1.) I cannot find any cauſe of complaint, that good laws have 
ſo much been wanting unto us, as we to them. Hooker, Ded. 
As for me, is my com laint to man? Job, xxx. 4. 
Adam faw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieſt ſhade, 
To forrow abandon'd, but wort felt within, 
And in a troubled fea of paſſion toſſed, 


Thus to diſburthen ſought with ſad complarnt. Milton 
(2.) The poverty of the clergy in England hath been the cc: - 
plaint of all who wiſh well to the church. Swift. 


(3-) One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood till he 
had ſcarce any left, and was perfectly cured. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

(4.) Full of vexation, come I with cam laint 

Againſt my child. Shakeſp. Midſ. Nights Dream. 
In evil ſtrait this day I ſtand 

Before my judge, either to undergo 

Myſelf the total crime, or to accuſe 

My other ſelf, the partner of my life; 

Whoſe failing, while her faith to me remains, 

I ſhould conceal, and not expole to blame 

Mm m 
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By my complaint ; but ſtrict neceſſity 


Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint. Milton. 
Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made. 
| *s ZEneid. 
ComPLArsa'nce. 1. . [complaiſance, Fr.) Civility; de- 
fire of pleafing ; act of adulation. 
Her death is but in complaiſance to her. Dryden. 
You muſt alſo be induſtrious to diſcover the opinion of your 
enemies; for you may be aſſured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to complaiſunce. Dryd. Du Nats, 
Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 


Of having loſt her fav'rite dove : 

His grief reliev'd his mother's pain. Prior. 

COMPLAISANT. adj. [complaijant, Fr.] Civil; defirous 
There are to whom my ſatire ſeems too bold; 

Scarce to wiſe Peter cam luiſant enough, 

Complartia'nrLy, adv. | from complaiſant.) Civilly ; 
with deſire to pleaſe ; ceremoniouſly, 
Ard comp larſ-rtly help'd to all I hate; 
T:ented, 2 and tir'd, I take my leave. Pope. 
compl1:nce, Di. 
To CouPLa'tart I V. a. [from planus, Latin. To 
ſurface. 

The vertebræ of the neck and back-bone are made ſhort and 
ComPLea'r. See COMPLETE. ; 
Co'uPLEMENT. . [complementum, Lat.] 1. Perfection; 

complete proviſion; the full quantity or number. 3. 
Adicititious circumſtandes; appendages ; parts not neceſ- 
plement, now corrupted to compliment. 4. [In geometry. 
What remains of a quadrant of a circle, or of ninety de- 
It. 5. {In aſtronomy ] The dittance of a ſtar from the 
zenith. 6. Co'MPpLtMENT of the Curtain, in fortifica- 
den.igorge. 7. Arithmetical COMPLEMENT of 4 Loga- 
rithm, is what the I:garithm wants of 10, oooooo. 
(1.) Our cuſtom is both to place it in the front of our prayers 
as a guide, and to add it in the end of ſome principal limbs or 
defective in the ret. 
They as they feaſted had their fill, 

For a compleme it of theſe bleſſings, they were enjoyed by the 

protection of a king of the moſt harmlets diſpoſition, the moſt 


In compla;ſance poor Cupid mourn'd ; 
to plcaſe. 
And ſomething ſaid of Charters much too rough. Pope. 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
ComPlaicaA'NTNESS. 2. J | from complaiſant.] Civility ; 
To CoMPLa'Ng. level ; to reduce to a flat and even 
complanated, and firmly braced with muſcles. Derham. 
fulnels ; completion; completement. 2. Complete ſet ; 
ſary, but ornamental : whence ceremony wa: called com- 
gr-es, after any certain arch hath been retrenched from 
tion, that part in the interiour fide of it which makes the 
Chambers. 
parts, as 2 complement which fully perfecteth whatſoever may be 
Hooker. 
For a full com lement of all their ill. H bberd's Tale. 
exe.nplary piety, the greateſt ſobriety, chaltity, and mercy. 


Clarendon. 
The ſenſible nature, in its comf/ement and integrity, hath five 
exterior powers or faculties. Hale's Orig in of Maniind. 


(2.) The god of love himſelf inhabits there, 
Wich all his rage, and dread, and grief and care; 
His com'lement of ores, and total war. Prior. 
(2.) If the caſe permitteth not baptiſm, to have the decent 
compleme..ts of haptiſ n, better it were to enjoy the body without 
his furniture than to wait for this, till the opportunity of that, 
for which we deſire it, be loft. Hooker. 
Theſe, which have laſtly ſprung up, for complements, rites, 
and ceremonies of church actions, are, in truth, for the greateſt 
part, ſuch filly things, that very eaſinels doth make them 
hard to be diſpute d of in ſerious manner. Hooker. 
A doleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, | 


Without vin art or curious cm lements. Spenſer, 
Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement, | 
Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shakeſp. 


COMPLE'TE. adj. [completas, Latin.) 1. Perfect; full; 
having no deficiencies. 2, Complete, having no degrees, 
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CompPre'TiON. 2. J [from complete. 


COM 


cannot properl 
ed ; na 


(1.) With us the reading 


admit more and uf. z. Finiſhed ; end. 


of ſcripture is 
liturgy, a ſpeci oportion of the ſervice ne. Page r 
Sx RT 
another coming, till the a s 
worſhip him 5 por vey CO Rt oy "I * _ 
And ye are complete in him which is the head of all — 
lity and power. Cal 1. P 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete man 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax. ; Shaker 


(2+) It any diſpoſition thould appear towards ſo good 
the aſſiſtance of the legillative oe wud be neceifiry wy he 


it more complete. 3 
(3-) This courſe of vanity almoſt complete, eh 
Tir'd in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prics 


* . a, [from the noun] To perfect; t, 
niſh. 
Mr. Sanderſon was completed maſter of arts. 


Walts, 
Bred only and com; leted to the taſte of luſtful appet ongp 


ence, 


; Mz: 
To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 4 


And heads the bold train'd-bands, and burns a Pope. Py. 


ComPr.t'TELY. adv. (from complete.] Fully; perfectly. 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll, | 

Through ſpace of matter, fo com; letely full? Blackmer . 

Whatever perſon would aſpire to be completely witty, ima 
humorous and polite, muſt be able to retain in his memory evc-, 
ſingle ſentence contained in this work. Faul 

CoMPLE'TEMENT. 2. /. [from completement, Fr.] Tuc act 
of completing. 

Allow me to give you, from the beſt authors, the origin, the 
antiquity, the growth, the change, and the com; /etement of laute 
among the Romans. Dryden's Ded. to Fuvens!. 

ComPLE'TENESS. #. / [from complete. | Perfection; the 
ſtate of being complete. | 

I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs and inerrab). 
lity, as to exclude myſelf. Kino Chris. 

Theſe parts go to make up the completeneſs of any ſubject. 

Wtts's Lo 

1. Accompliſnment; 

act of fulfilling; ſtate of being fulfilled. 2. Utmatt 
height; perfect ſtate. 

(1.) There was a full entire harmony, and conſent of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their com*/etron in Chriſt. Sau-. 

(2.) He makes it the utmoſt completion of an ill character to 
bear a malevolence to the beit men. Pope. 

COMPLEX. 1 adj. [complexus, Latin.] Compoſite ; of 
CoMPLE'XED. many parts; not imple; including many 
particulars, 

To expreſs cam lexed ſignifications they took a liberty to com- 
pound and piece together creatures of allowable forms into mix- 
tures inexiſtent. Brown, 

Ideas made up of ſ:veral fimple ones, I call complex ; ſuch 15 
beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerſe ; which though comp!:- 
cated of various fimple ideas, or com-lex ideas made up of um- 
ple ones, yet are conudered each by itſelf as one. Lacte. 

A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a property, ſometimes gces 
toward making up the eſſence of a complex being. Watts. 

With ſuch perfection fram'd, 
Is this complex tupendous ſcheme of things. Thompſ. Spring. 
Co'MPLEX. 2. (from the adjettive.)] Complication ; col- 
lection. 

This parable of the wedding-ſupper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the bleflinzs* and privileges exhibited by 
the goſpel. South's Sermons. 

ComMPLE'XEDNESS. 2. /, [from complex.) Complication; 
involution of many particular parts in one integral; cou- 
trariety to ſimplicity ; compound ſtate or nature. 

From the com'lexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, there follos 
another inconvenience, that the mind cannot eafily retain the- 
preciſe combinations, | Locke, 

ComeLe'xiONn. 2 /. [complexis, Lat.] 1. The incloſure or 
involution of one thing in another. 2. The colour of the 
external parts of any Cody. 3, The temperature of the 


C O M 
body according to the various proportions of the four me- 


dical humours. ; 
(1.) Though the terms of propoſition may be complex, yet 
here the compoſition of the argument is plain, ſimple and re- 
ular, it is properly called a ſimple ſyllogiſm, ſince the cm/ lexion 
— not belong to the ſyilogiltick form of it. Watts. 
(2.) Men judge by the complexion of the (ky 
The ſtate and inclination of the day. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
What ſee you in thoſe j apers, that you loſe 
So much complexion ? Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
He fo takes on yonder, ſo rails againſt all married mankind, 
o curſes all Eve's daughters, of what complexio: ſoever. Shak, 
Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good complex1on rectify the will ? Dawies. 
Niceneſs, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
poles, yet it poliſhes their comflexion, and makes their ſpirits 


jeem more vigorous. Collier on Pride. 
If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent perſons 
of that complexion. Audiſo, Specta tor. 


(3.) Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 


For from all tempers he could ſervice draw, 
The worth of each, with its allay, he knew; 

And, as the confident of nature, ſaw 
How ſhe complex/ons did divide arid brew. Dryden. 
The methods of providence men of this complexion muſt be 


Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood or phlegm, 
It makes no diff rence in the caſe, 
Nor is co lexion honour's place. Sift. 


the complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinctures from com- 
tlexional efloreſcencies, and deſcend ſtill lower as they partake 
of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. : Brown. 

Iznorance, where it proceeds from early or com /exional pre- 
judices, will not wholly exclude from favour of God. Friddes. 

CoMPLEXIONALLY. adv. from complexion. j} By com- 
plexion. ; 

An Indian king ſent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed with 
poiſons, either by converſe or copulation comflex:onally to deſtroy 
him. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

ComPLE'xty. adv. [from complex.) In a complex man- 
ner; not ſimply. 

ComPLE'xNESS, #./. [from complex.) The ſtate of being 
complex. 

ComPLe'XURE, 3. / [from complex.) The involution or 
complication of one thing with others, 

ComPpLirance, =. J [from comply.) 1. The act of yield- 
ing to any deſire or demand ;. accord; ſubmiſſion. . 2. A 
diſpoſition to yield to others; complaiſance. 

(1.) Iam far from excuſing that compliance, for plenary con- 
ſent it was not, to his deſtruction. King Charles. 

We are free from any neceſſary determination of our will to 
any particular action, and from a neceſſary compliance with our 
delire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing preferable 


good, Locke. 
Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 

A free and ready yielding to your wiſhes. Ronve. 

The actions to which the world ſolicits our compliance are 

lins, which forfeit eternal expectations. Rogers. 


What compliances will remove diſſention, while the liberty 
continues of profeſſing what new opinions we pleaſe? Swift. 
(2.) He was a man of few words, and of great compliance ; 
and uſually delivered that as his opinion, which he foreſaw would 
be grateful to the king. Clarendon. 
Compriant. adj. [from comply.) 1. Yielding ; bending. 
2, Civil; complaiſant. 
(1.) The compliant boughs 
Yielded them. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To COMPLICATE. ». a. [complico, Latin.) 1. To en- 
tangle one with another ; to join; to involve mutually. 
2. To unite by involution of parts one in another. 3. To 


ComeLe'x10NA1.. adi. [from complexion.] Depending on ComeLic 


COM 


form by complication; to form by the union of ſe. 
veral parts into one integral. 
(1.) Though the particular actions of war are com licate in 
fact, yet they are ſeparate and diſtinct in right. Bacon, 
In caſe our offence againſt God hath been com; [icated with 
injury to men, we thould make reſtitution. Tillotſon. 
When the diſeaſe is complicated with other diſeaſes, one mult 
_ conſider that which is mott dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
There are a multitude of human actions, which have to many 
complicated circumſtances, aſpects, and ſituations, with regard 
to time and place, perſons and things, that it is impoſlible for 
any one to paſs a right judgment concerning them, without en- 
tering into molt of theſe circumſtances. Vitis. 
(2.) Commotion in the parts may make them apply themſelves 
one to another, or complicate and diſpoſe them atter the manner 
requiſite to make them ſtick. Boyle's Hie of Firmneſs. 
j. Dreadful was the din 
Of hiſſing through the hall ! thick ſwarming now 
With complicated monſters, head and tail. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A man, an army, the univerſe, are comflicatel of various 


The family of heav'n for men ſhould war. Dryden Fab. fimple ideas, or complex ideas made up of ſimple ones. Locle. 
Co'mMPLICATE. adj. [from the verb.] Cumpuunded of a 


multiplicity of parts. 

What pleaſure would felicitate his ſpirit, if he could graſp all 
in a ſurvey ; as a painter runs over a complicate piece wrought 
by Titan or Raphael. Watts on the Mind. 


unfit for the contemplation of. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. Co'm PLICATENESS. 2. * from complicate. ] The {tate of 


being complicated; intricacy; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the world, ſo much 
objected to our ſenſes, and every ſeveral object is full of ſubdi- 
vided multiplicity and com} kcateneſs., Hale's Origin of Mank. 
A'TION. 7. /. from complicate. | 1. The act of 
involving one thing in another. 2, The ftate of being 
involved one in another. 3. The integral confilting of 
many things involved, perplexed, and united, 

(2.) All our grievances are either of body or of mind, or ir. 


complications of both. L Eftrange 
The notions of a confuſed knowledge are always full of per- 
plexity and complications, and ſeldom in order. Wilkins. 


GJ.) by admitting a cem lication of ideas, and taking too 
many things at once into one queſtion, the mind is dazzied and 
bewildered. | Watts s Lozick. 

Co'MPL!CE. n. /; [Fr. from cemplex, an aſſociate, low Lat. 
One who is united wich others in an ill deſign; an aflo- 
ciate; a contederate ; an accomplice. 

To arms, victorious noble father, 

To quell the rebels and their com ices. Shakefſp. Hen. VI. 

Juſtice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the principal 
being hanged and quartered in Smichfield; and divers of his chief 
cov lices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hayward. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only turn 
his brother out of the garriſon, after juſtice was done upon his 
comtlices. Clarendon. 

ComyPLi'en. x. /. [from comply] A man of an eaſy tem- 
per ; a man of ready compliance. 

Suppoſe a hundred new employments were erected on purpoſe 
to gratify campliers, an inſupportable difficulty would remain. 

. Sarrjt. 

CO'MPLIMENT. . compliment, French.] An act, or 
expreſſion of civility, uſually underitoud to include ſeme 
hypocriſy, and to mean leſs than it declares : this is 
properly complement, ſomething ſuperfluous, or more than 
enough 

freed few comfliments in matter of arms, but ſuch as 
proud anger did indite to him. Si lucy. 

My ſervant, fir ? Tas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call d compliment : 
are ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth. Shakeſp. 
One whom the mulick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like inchanting harmony : 
A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their meeting. Shateſp. 
— What honour that, | 
But tedious waſte of time, to fit and hear 
M m m 2 
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So many hollow compliments and lies, 

Outlandiſh flatteries ? Milton's Par. Reg. 

Virtue, religion, heaven and eternal happineſs, are not trifles 
to be given up in a compliment, or ſacrificed to a jeſt. Rogers. 

To Co'urLtMENT. v. a, [from the noun.] To ſooth with 

acts or expreſſions of reſpect; to flatter ; to praiſe. 

It was not to compliment a ſociety, ſo much above flattery and 
the regardleſs air of common applauſes. Glanville. 

Monarchs ſhould their inward foul diſguiſe, 

Niflemble and command, be falſe and wiſe ; 

By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 

Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends. Prior. 

The watchman gave ſo very great a thump at my door, that I 
awaked, and heard mylelf complimented with the uſual faluta- 


tion, Tatler. 

To ComPLi'MENT. v. 2. To uſe ceremonious or adulatory 
language. 

I make the interlocutors upon occaſion compliment with one 

another. Boyle 


She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and fays he 
wanted no accompliſhment either of mind or body. Pope. 
CoMPLiItt'NTAL, adj. [from compliment.) Expreſſive of 
reſpect or civility ; implying compliments. 
I come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince Troilus: I will 
make a complimental aſſault upon him. Shakeſp. Troi. and Creſ. 
Languages, for the molt part, in terms of art and erudition, 
retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich and abundant 
in com; linental phraſes, and ſuch froth. Wotton. 
This allchool. of Ulyſſes is intirely complimental and officious. 
Broome. 
CoMPprive'r TALLY. adv, from complimental.) In the 
nature of a compliment; civilly ; with arttul or falſe 
civility. 
T his ſpeech has been condemned as avaricious ; Euſtathius 
judges it ſpoken artfully and complimentally. Broome. 
Co MPLiMe'NTEP.. x /. [from compliment.] One given to 
compliments ; a flatterer, 


Co'MPLINE. z. . [compline, Fr. completinum; low Latin. ] 
The laſt act ot worſhip at night, by which the ſervice of 
the day is completed. 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, 
Their peny maſſes and their com lines meet. Hubb. Tale. 
If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if he laſts till 
even ſong, and then ſays his complize an hour before the time. 
Taylor's boly twing. 
To make lamenta- 


To CoueLo'te. v. 2. [comploro, Lat.] 
tion together, 

COMPLO'T. . / [Fr. from completum for complexum, low 
Latin, Mrnage ] A confederacy in ſome ſecret crime ; a 
plot; a conſpiracy. | 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpoſe of the comp lot which ye tell. Hubberd's Tale. 
I know their complet is to have my life. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

To Cour tor. . a [from the noun.) To form a plot; 
to conſpire; to join in any ſecret defign, generally cri- 
minal, 

Nor ever by adviſed purpoſe meet, a 

To plot, contrive, or compl/ot any ill. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 

A few lines after, we find them complottiny together, and con- 

triving a new ſcene of miſeries to the Trojans. Poje. 

_ ComPLo'tTTE«, . , from complot.] A conſpirator ; one 

joined in a plot, 

Jocaſta too, no longer now my ſiſter, 
Is found comflotter in the horrid deed. 

| Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 

e COMPLY” v. 2. Skinner derives it from the French 

complaire ; but probably it comes from complier, to bend 

to. Plier is till in uſe.] To yield to; to be obſequious 

to; to accord with; to ſuit with. It has 2vith before as 

well perſons as things. | 

The riſing ſun complies with our weak fight 


Fuk gilds the clouds, then ſhews his globe of light. Waller. 


They did ſcrvilely comply with the people in worſhipping God 
Tulotſon. 


lenlible images and repreſentations, 
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The truth of things will not compl 
bend itſelf to our — a 
Remember I am ſhe who ſav d your life, 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. 
He made his wiſh <vith his eſtate comply, 
Joyful to hve, yet not afraid to die, Prim 
ComPo'NENT. adj. component, Latin.) That which con{i. 
tutes the compound body. 
The bigneſs of the compunent parts of natural bodies may he 
conjectured by their colours. Newton's Oftiche, 
To COMPORT. v. n. [comporter, Fr. from perro, Latin,] 
To agree ; to ſuit : followed by with. 

Some piety's not good there, ſome vain diſport 
On this hide fin, with that place may comport. D:nne. 
Such does not comport with the nature of time. Huler, 
It is not every man's talent to diſtinguiſh aright how far cut 
prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our charity may 
comjort with our prudence. L' Eftrang-. 
Children, in the things x 4 do, if they comfort with then 
age, find little difference, ſo they may be doing. 


* 


With our conceits , and 
Tillotſon 


Dryden. 


139. ke. 
o ComPo'aT. v. 4. 1. To bear; to endure. Thie ;; 
Gallick ſignification, not adopted among us. 2. To ke. 
have ; to carry : with the reciprocal pronoun. 
(1.) The malecontented ſort, 
That never can the preſent ſtate comfort, 
But would as often change as they change will. D. u. al. 


(2.) At years of diſcretion and comfort 
Yourtelf at this rantipole rate. Congreve's Way the Nu. 
Compo'iT. 2. . [from the verb.] Behaviour; conduct; 
manner of acting and locking. 
1 ſhall account concerning the rules and manners of deport. 
ment in the receiving, our com ort and converſation in and atter 
it. Taylor's Worthy Communicat 
I know them well, and mark'd their rude com? ort ; 
In times of tempeſt they command alone, 
And he but fits precarious on the throne. Dryden's Fables. 
ComPu'RTABLE. adj. [from comport.] Conſiſtent; nv; 
contradictory. 
We caſt the rules and cautions of this art into ſome ccf: 
able method. Watton's Archite&ure. 
Cour TANCE. 2. /. [from comport.] Behaviour; geſtuꝛe 
of ceremony. 
Goodly comportance each to other bear, 
And entertain themſelves with court'fies meet. Fairy Queen, 
Comeo'R TMENT. x. /. [from cemport.] Behaviour; prac- 
tice. | 
The will of God is like a ſtreight unalterable rule or line ; 
but the various comfortments of the creature either thwarting 


this rule or holding conformity to it, occafion ſeveral habitude- 
of this rule. Hale, 


By her ſerious and devout comportment on theſe folemn occa- 
ſions, ſhe gives an example that is very often too much wanted. 
Addiſon, Freebolder. 
To COMPOSE. », a. [compoſer, Fr. campono, Lat.] 1. To 
form a mals by joining different things together. 2. To 
place any thing in its proper form and method. 3. To 
diſpoſe ; to put in the proper ſtate for any purpole. 4. 
To put together a diſcourſe or ſentence; to write as an 
authour. 5. To conſtitute by being parts of a whole. 
6. To calm: to quiet. 7. To adjuſt the mind to any 
buſineſs, by freeing it from diſturbance. 8. To adjult ; 
to ſettle : as, to compoſe a difference. g. [With printers.] 
To arrange the letters; to put the letters in order in the 
forms. 10. [In muſick.] To form a tune from the dif- 
ferent muſical notes. 


(1.) Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt degrees of all 


* 


pious affections. Spratt. 
(2.) In a peaceful grave my corps compoſe. Dryden EA. 
How doth the ſea erat! 2 poſe _ 


\ y comfoſ? itſelf to a level ſuperficics, 
and with the earth make up one ſpherical roundneſs. Ray. 

The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the manner of the 
old Grecian Lyricks, did not only compoſe the words of his di- 
vine odes, but generally ſet them to muſick himſelf. Addiſon. 

(3. The whole army ſeemed well compoſed to obtain that by 
their words, which they could not by their pen, Clarenden. 


COM 
(4.) Words ſo pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the Son of 
Ged himiclf hath cont ofe were not poſſible for men to frame. 


Hooker. 
5. Nor did Iſrael ſcape 
Th' infection, when their borrow'd gold comfor'd 
The calf in Oreb. Milton's Par. Lift. 
A few uſeful things, confounded with many trifles, fill their 
memories, and com/o/e their intellectual — Watts. 
(6,) He would undertak? the journey with him, by which all 
us tears would he compoſed. Clarendon. 
You, that had taught them to ſubdue their foes, 
Cou'd order teach, and their high ſp'rits compoſe. . Waller. 
— Compoſe thy mind; 
Nor frauds are here contriv'd, nor force delign'd.. Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the water, had power to 


{ll and conf ofe it, as well as to move and diſturb it. Wood. 


Yet to com/6ſe this midnight noiſe, 

Go, freely ſearch where-e'er you pleaſe. Prior, 
(7.) T he mind being thus diiquieted, may not be able eaſily 
to (, and ſettle itielf to prayer. Du pa Rules fer Devwct. 
We beſcech thee to comprſe our thoughts, and preſerve her 
rcton, during her ſickneſs. Swift. 
CourosE D participial adj. [from compoſe.] Calm; leri- 

ous ; even ;. ſedate. 
In Spain there is ſomething ſtill more ſcrious and compoſed in 


the manner of the inhabitants. Addiſon on Italy. 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph fate, 
Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate. Poe. 


CouPo'sEDLY. adv. (from compoſed.] Calmly ; ſeriouſly ; 
lelately. 

A man was walking before the door very compoſedly without 
hat: one crying, Here is the fellow that killed the duke, every 
body aſked which is he, the man without the hat very compoſed/y 
anſwered, I am he. Clarendon. 


Couro'SEDNESS. 2. /. [from compoſed.) Sedateneſs ; calm- 
neſs ; tranquillity, 

He that will think to any purpoſe, muſt have fixedneſs and 

compoſedneſs of humour, as well as ſmartneſs of parts. Norris. 


ComPo'seR. 2. . [from compoſe.] 1. An author; a writer, 
2. He that adapts the muſick to words; he that forms a 
tune. 

(1.) Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them to be able 
writers and compoſers in every excellent matter. Milton. 
It the thoughts of ſuch authors have nothing in them, they 

zt leaſt do no harm, and ſhew an honeſt induttry and a good 
intention in the compoſer. Addijon's Freebolder. 
(2.) For the truth of the theory Iam in no wiſe concerned, 
the compoſer of it muſt look to that. Woodward, 
For compoſition I prefer next Ludovico, a moſt judicious and 
tweet com/oſer. Peacham on Muſick. 
The —_ has fo expreſſed my ſenſe, where I intended to 
move the paſſions, that he ſeems to have been the poet as well as 
the nes. Dryden's Albion and Albanius, Preface. 
mrs tr E. adj. [ compoſitus, Latin.]| The compoſite order 
in architecture is the laſt of the five orders of columns; 
ſo named becauſe its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of 
the other orders; and it is alſo called the Roman and Ita- 
lick order. Harris. 
Some are of opinion, that the compoſite pillars of this arch 
were in imitation of the pillars of Soiomon's temple. Addiſon. 


OMPosI'TIOoN. 2. { |compoſitio, Latin. 1. The act of 


torming an integral of various diſſimilar parts. 2. The 
act of bringing ſimple ideas into complication, oppoſed 
to analyſts, or the ſeparation of complex notions. 3. A 
maſs formed by mingling different ingredients. 4. The 
ſtate of being compounded; union; conjunction; com- 
bination. 5. The arrangement of various figures in a 
picture. 6. Written work. 7. Adjuſtment ; regulation. 
3, Compact; agreement; terms on which differences are 
ſettled. 9. The act of diſcharging a debt by paying part; 
the ſum paid. 10. Conſiſtency ; congruity. 11. [In 
grammar. ] The joining of two words together, or the 


COM 


of demonſtration in mathematicks, which is the reverſe 
of the analytical method, or of reſolution. It proceeds 
upon principles in themſelves ſelf-evident, on definitions, 
poſtulates and axioms, and a previouſly demonſtrated 
ſeries of propoſitions, ſtep by ſtep, till it gives a clear 
knowledge of the thing to be demonſtrated. This is called 
the ſynthetical method, and is uicd by Euclid in his 


Elements. Harris. 


(1.) We have exact forms of compoſition, whereby they in- 
corporate almoſt as they were natural ſimples. 

Bacon s New Atloni:s. 

In the time of the yncas reign of Peru, no com? ofition was al- 

lowed by the laws to be uſed in point of medicine, but one 

ſimples proper to each diſeaſe, Temple. 

(2.) The inveltigation of difficult things, by the method of 
analyus, ought ever to precede the method of compy/ation. 

Newtcr's Ofptich;. 

(3-) Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compoirron tor 


buſineſs. Bacon's Effajs. 
Vaſt pillars of ſtone, caſed over with 2 com! o/iticn, that looks 
the — like marble of any thing one can imagine. Addijon, 
Jove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay empiuy'd, 
Then call'd the happy compoſition Floyd. Sxviyt., 
(4-) Contemplate things firſt in their own fimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in cc ofiticn with other things. Watts. 


(F.) The diſpoſition in a picture is an aſſembling of many 
parts, is al ſo called the compoſitto 1, by which is meant the diſtri- 
bution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. Dryden Du Frejnoy. 

(6.) Writers are divided concerning the authority of the 
greater part of thoſe comp tions that pals in his name. L'Efirra. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a compo/t- 
tion fit to have proceeded from the wileſt of men. Addiſon. 

When I read rules of criticiſm, I enquire after the works ot 
the author, and by that means diſcover what he likes in a com- 
fofition. wy ts Guardian, 

(7.) A preacher in the invention of matter, eleftion of words, 
compoſition of geſture, look, pronunciation, motion, uſeth all 
thele faculties at once. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcow. 

(8.) To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, injuries and 
wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon compo/ition 
and agreement amongſt themſelves. And agam, all publick 
regiment, of what kind toever, ſeemeth evidently to have arifen 
from deliberate advice, conſultation, and com/cfition between 
men, judging it convenient and behoveful, Heoker. 
Thus we are agreed ; 

I crave our compoſition may be witten, 
And feal'd between us. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo, 

Their courage droops, and, hopeleis now, they wiſh 
For com! ofition with th unconquer'd fiſh. aller, 

(10.) There is no compo/itzen in thete news, 

That gives them credit. 
Indeed they are diſproportioned. Shaheſp. Othello. 


ComPo'stTiVE. odj. from compo/e.] Compounded ; or 


having the power of compounding. Dia, 


Comeo'sIToR, 2. /. [trom compoje.]) He that ranges ard 


adjuſts the ty pes in printing; diſtinguiſhed from the preſſ- 
man, who makes the impreſſion upon paper. 


COMPOST . . [Fr. compo/itum, Lat.] A mixture of 


various ſubſtances for enriching the ground ; manure, 
Avoid what is to come, 


And do not {read the com pet on the weeds, 


To make them ranker. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
We allo have great varicty of £224 9/75 and foils, for the mal 
ing of the earth fruitful, Bacon Atlantis. 


Water young planted ſhrubs, amomum eſpecially, which vou 
can hardly reireih too often, and it requires abundant compel. 
Evehn t Kalendar. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

That carry'd cone forth to dung the ground. Dryden. 
—— In van the nurſling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth; 

But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 

Its native poverty again prevails, Philifs. 


prefixing a particle to mother word, to augment, dimi- Ty Couro'sr v. a. [from the noun.] To manure ; to 


niſh, or change its fignification. 12. A certain method 


enrich with ſoil, 
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By removing into worſe earth, or foibeating to co--foft the 
earth, wnter-ramt turneth into field mint, and the colewort 
into rape. \ Bucon's Nat. Hiſt. 

As tor earth, it compoſteth itſelf; for I knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruit excellently. 

Bios N.t. Hiſt. 
Comro'srurE. n./. [from cemfeſ.] Soil; manure. Not 
uſed. 
Ihe carth's a thief, 
That feeds and bree s by a compoſture ſtol'n 
From gen' ral excrements. Shale ſp. Timon. 
Co vos u K E. 1. J. [ trom compoſe. ] a; The act of com- 
poſing or inditing. 2. Ariangement ; combination; 
mixture; order. 3. The form ariſing from the diipolt- 
tion of the various parts, 4. Frame; make; tempera- 
ment. 5. Adjuſtment. 6. Compoſition ; framed diſ- 
courſe. 7. Sedateneſs; calmneſs; tranquility. 8. 
Agreement; compoſition; ſettlement of differences. 

(1.) Their own forms are not like to be fo ſound, or compre- 
henſive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick c- 
ure. | Ki'g Charles. 

(2.) Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitution and agree- 
ment, ſuch a compoſure of letters, ſuch a word, is intended to 
\ fignify ſuch a certain thing. Holder on Elem. of Speech. 


puſcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies formed 
out of them, Wondw. Nat. Hiſt. 
( 3-) In compoſure of his face, 
Liv'd a fair, but manly grace. | Craſhaw. 
4.) To reel the ſtreets at noon, and ſtand the buffet 

With ſlaves that ſmell of fweat ; tay this becomes him: 

As his compoſure mult be rare indeed, 

Whom theſe things cannot b.emith. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

The duke of Buckingham ſprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial com aſure, to the likeneſs of our late ſove- 
reign and maller. Wotton. 

( 5-) God will rather look to the inward raptures of the mind 
than to the outward form and com/oſure of the body. Du fa. 

(6.) Diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions are ſeldom the productions 
of leiſure, and ſhould be read with thoſe favourable allowances 
that are made to haſty comp oſures. Atterb. 

In the compo/ures of men, remember you are a man as well 
as they; and it is not their reaſon, but your own, that is given 
to guide you. | Watts on the Mind. 

| (7.) To whom the virgin majeſty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 

With iweet auſtere congoſure thus reply d. Milton. 

The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when the paſſions of 
nature are all lent, and the mind enjoys its moſt perfect com- 


rd ! to right and left the front unfold, 
That pen lee, who hate us, how we ſeek x 

Peace and compoſure. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Things were not brought to an extremity : there ſeems yet 
to be room left for a compoſure ; hereafter there may be only 
for pity. | Dryden. 

\"oMPOTA'TION. . / [ compotatio, Lat]! The act of 
drinking or tippling together. 

Secrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, only mean, in com- 
toration, from the ancient cuſtom in ſympoſiack meetings, to 
-vear chaplets of roſes; Brown's Vulg. Err. 

If thou wilt prolong | 

Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 

Her empire to confuſion and miſrule, 

And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Conſpire in ſenſeleſs jargon ; nought is heard 


| But din and various clamour, and mad rant. Philips. 
| 7, COMPO/UND. v. a. {compono, Lat.) 1, To e 
many ingredients together in one maſs. 2. To form by 


uniting various parts. 3. To mingle in different poſiti- 
ons ; to combine, 4. [In grammar.] To form one word 
rom two or more words. 5. To compoſe by being unit- 
ed, 6. To adjult a difference by ſome receſhon from the 


From the various compoſures and combinations of theſe cor- 7; 


poſure. Watts's Logick. 
(8.) The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireſt hopes of an hap- 
py compoſure. King Charles. 
Van 


COM 


rigour of claims. 7. To diſcharge adebt by paying on 


ly part. 
(2.) Whoſoever comfoundeth any like it, ſhall be cut oF, 


Excd. xx«. 


It will be difficult to evince, that nature does not make 4 


compounded bodies; I mean, mingle together fuch bodies . 
are already compounded of elementary, or rather of fle _ = 
; Boyle's Sees. C) oy 
The ideas, being each but one ſingle pe. ception, are Army * 
than the more complex ones; and therefore are tot liable to * 
uncertainty which attends thoſe confounded ones. Ln p 7 
 (3-) We cannot have a ſingle image that did not enter thy, h 
the tight ; but we have the power of altering and como. : 
thoſe images into all the varieties of picture. Add. $., ; 
(4.) Where it and Tigris embrace each other undes the 2 
of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and co: 925 14, 
name, and are called Piſo- Tigris. Ral. Hiſt. of the Werls 
( 5.) Who'd be fo mock'd with glory, as to live 
Bat in a dream of friendſhip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varnifh'd friends Shak, Tim 
(6.) I would to God all ſtrifes were well compounded. $4; 
If there be any diſcord ot ſuits between any of the fame 
they are compounded and appcaſed. Bac. New Atlas. 
(J.) Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound? Gay. 
To CompPo'uUNnD. v. #. 1. To come to terms of agreem-.: 
by abating ſomething of the hrit demand. It has for be- 
fore the thing accepted or remitted. 2. To burgain in 
the lump. 3. To come to terms, by granting tomethiy ; 
on each lide, 4. To determine. This is not in uſe © 
(1.) They were, at laſt, glad to compound for his bare con. 


mitment to the Tower. Claren. 
Pray but for halt the virtues of this wife; 
Compound for all the reit, with longer life. Dry. 


(2.) Here's a fellow will help you to-morrow : comfound wit! 
him by the year. Shakeſy. Meaf. for Mea; 
(3.) Cornwal compounded to furniſh ten oxen after Micha: - 
mas for thirty pounds. Carenvw's Surv. of Corn: 
Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, 
Before thy molt aſſured overthrow ? 


Shakej}. Hen. V. 
Made all the royal ftars recant, 


Compound and take the covenant. Hudira:. 
But uſeleſs all, when he, deſpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryd. Juv. 


Paracelſus and his admirers have compounded with the Gale- 
niſts, and brought a mixed uſe of chymical medicines into th 
preſent practice. Temple. 

(4.)— ———— We here deliver, 
Subſcribed by the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal of the | waving what 
We have com ounded on. | 

Co'MPOUND. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Formed out « 
many ingredients; not fimple. 2. [In grammar. Com- 
poſed of two or more words; not ſimple. 3. Comrou no 

or aggregated Flower, in botany, is ſuch as confiſts 6 

many little flowers, concurring together to make up on: 

whole one; each of which has its ſtyle and ſtamina, anc 
adhering ſeed, and are all contained within one and the 

ſame calyx : ſuch are the ſunflower and dandelion. f 

Harr.: 
(1.) The aneient electrum had in it a fifth of filver to th: 
gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for moſt uſes as gold. 
Bacon. 
more ſimple ſub- 
. Watts's Logich. 
(2.) Thoſe who are his teſt admirers, ſeem pleaſed with 
them as beauties; I ſpeak of his com ound epithets. Pore. 
Co'MPouND. . from the verb. The maſs formed by 
the union of many ingredients. 

For preſent uſe or profit, this is the rule : conſider the price 
of the two ſimple bodies; conſider again the dignity of the one 
above the other in uſe ; then ſee if you can make a com ound, 
that will ſave more in price than it will loſe in dignity of the uſe. 

Bacon's PHH. Rem 


Shakeſp. Cori). 


Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or 
ſtances 


CO BY 


As man is a compound and mixture of fleſh, as well as ſpirit. 
South's Serm. 
Love, why do we one paſſion call? 
When tis a compound of then all; 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and ſweet, 
[n all their equipages meet. — Sift. 

Comeo'UNDABLE. adj. [from compound.| Capable of be- 
ing compounded, 

Cour x Df. 2. J [ſrom compound.] 
deavours to bring parties to terms ot agreement. 
mingler; one who mixes bodies. 

(i.) Thaſe ſoftners, ſweetners, compourders, and expedient- 


1. One who en- 
2. A 


mongers, who ſhake their heads fo ſtrongly. Savift. 
7; COMPREHE'ND. v. a. [comprebendo, Lat.] 1. Ho 
comprie z to include; to contain; to imply. 2. To 


contain the mind; to underitand ; to conceive, 

(.) If there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this ſaying, namely, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyſelf. Rom. xill. 9. 

[t would be ridiculous to grow old in the ſtudy of every ne- 
cellary thing, in an art which comrebends lo many ſ.veral parts. 

Dr den Du Freſuq. 
(2.) Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 

Tian we are here to can rehend his thought, Waller. 

"Tis unjuſt, that they who have not the leaſt notion of heroic 
writin:z, mould there! we condemn the pleaſure which others 
receive from it, beczute they cannot com rdhend It. Dryden. 

ComMPprEMHEz NSIBLE ad; , COMPYem nile Fr. comprehenſi- 
bilts, Latin] 1. In eilig ole; Attains dis by the mind; 
conceivable dy the underitanding. 2. Poſſible to be com- 

riſed. 

1 285 The horizon ſets the bounds between the enlightened 
and dark parts of things, between what is and what is not con- 
rebenſchle by us. Locke. 

(2.) Leit this part of knowledge ſhould ſeem to any not com- 
trebe fible by axiom, we will ſet down ſome heads of it. Bacon. 

CoMPREHE'NSIBLY. adp. [from comprehen/ible.] With 
great power of fignification or underſtanding; ſignifi 
cantly ; with great extent of ſenſe. 

The words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are commonly uſed 
very com, rebenſibly, fo as to ſiguity all religion and virtue. 

Tillot ſen. 

ComPatne'nSION, #./. [comprehenſio, Latin.) 1. The 
act or quality of compriſing or containing; incluſion. 2. 
Summary; epitome z compencium ; avitratt ; abriig- 
ment in which much is comprited. 3. Knowledge; 
capacity; power of the mind tu admit and contain many 
ideas at once. 4. [In rhetorick.) A trope or figure, by 
which the name of a whole is put for a part, or that of 
« part for the whole, or a definite number for an inde- 
nnite. Harris. 

(1. ) In the Old Teftament there is a cloſe comprehenſion of the 
New, in the New an open diſcovery of the Old. Hooker. 

The comprehenſio: of an idea regards all eſſential modes and 
properties of it; io body, in its comp rebenſion, takes in ſolidity, 
agure, quantity, mobility. Watts's Logi. &. 

(2.)It we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human happineſs, bring 
together all the various ingredients of it, and digeit them into 
one preſcription, we muit at laſt fix on this wiſe and religious 
aphoriſm in my text, as the ſum and com rehenſio of all. Ropers. 

(3.) You give no proof of decay of your judgment, and 
comprehenſion of all things, within the compaſs of an human 
underſtanding. Dryden. 

CoMPREAE/NSIVE. adj. from comprehend.) 1. Having 
the power to comprehend or underſtand many things at 
once. 2, Having the quality of compriſing much; com- 
pendious ; extenhve. 

(1.) He muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful comtretet- 
ve nature, becauſe he has taken into the compals of his Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours ol the whole Engliſh 
nation in his age; not a ſingle character has eſcaped him. 

Dryd. Fab. Pref. 
His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprebenfive head; all — weigh'd, 
All Europe fav'd, yet Britain not betray d. 
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Pope's Ef il. 
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(.) So diffuſive, ſo comprehenſive, ſo catholick a grace is 
charity, that whatever time is the opportunity of any other vir- 
tue, that time is the opportunity of charity. Spratt's Sem. 

CoMPREHE'NSIVELY. adv, [from comprehenſive.) In a 
comprehenhble manner. 


COMPREHE'NSIVENESS. 2. , [from comprehenſive. | The 
_ of including much in a few words or narrow com- 
als. 
Compare the beauty and comprehenſiveneſs of legends on an- 
cient coins. Addiſon on Ant. Medals. 
To COMPRE'SS. ». a. [compreſſus, Latin.] 1. Io force 
into a narrower compatls; to ſqueeze together. 2. To 
embrace.. | 
(2.) Her Neptune ey'd, with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph comtref. Pope's Od. 
There was in the 1l,and of Io a young girl compreſſed by a 
genius, who delighted to aſſociate with the muſes. Pee. 
CouPyrE'ss. . / [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen, by 
which ſurgeons {uit their bandages for any particular part 
or purpoſe. Auincy. 
I applied an intercipient about the ankle ard upper part of the 
toot, and by compreſs and bandage diclied it up. Hi emu. 
CoMPRESSIBU'LITY. 2. / {from compref*ble.} The qua- 
lity of being compreſſible; the quality ot adinitiing to 
be brought by force into a narrower compaſs; as» air may 
be compreſled, but water can by no violende Uo r-auced 
to leſs ſpace than it naturally occupies. 


ComPrt'ss1BLE. adj. [from compreſs.) Capable of being 
forced into a narrower compals; yielding to preiture, fo 
as that one part 1s brought nearer to another. 

Their being ſpiral particles, accounts for the elaſticity of air ; 
their being ſpherical particles, which gives free paſſage to any 
heterogeneous matter, accounts for air's being compreſiible. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

ComPre'SSIBLENESS. =. from compre//ible.] Capabi- 
lity of being preſſed cloie. DiX. 

Cour RE“ss1ox. 2 . [compreſto, Latin] The act of bring- 
ing the parts of any body more near to each other by vio- 
lence ; the quality of admitting ſuch an effort of force as 
may compel tae body compreſſed into a narrower ſpace. 

Whenſoever a folid body is preſſed, there is an inward tumult 
in the parts, ſeeking to deliver themiclves from the compreffion ; 
and this is the cauſe of all violent motion, Bacon. 

The powder in ſhot, being d lated into ſuch a flame as en- 
dureth not core fe, moveth in round, the flame being in the 
nature of a liquid body, fomerines recoiling, Bacon. 

Teas are the effects of the cam*refion ot the moiiture of the 
brain, upon dilatation of the tpirits. Bac. Nat. Hill. 

Merry Michael the Cornith poet piper! this upon his caten 

pipe for merry England, but with a mecking ccf tor 
Normandy. Cam enn Renains. 

He that hall find out an hypotheſis, by which water may 
be ſo rare, and yet not be capable of compreſſor by force, may 
doubtleſs, by the fame hypotie!is, make gold and water, and 
all other bodies, as much rarer us he pleales ; fo that light may 
find a ready paſſage through traniparent ſubſtances. Nexwtor. 


Comrere'ssUte. . J [from cam ret. The act or force 
of the body preſling againſt another. | 
We tried whether heat would, notwithſtanding fo forcible a 
cant re ſſure, dilate it. Boyle's Spring of the Air 
To Cover. v.n, [comprimere, Latin.) To print to- 
ether; it is commonly taken, in law, for the deccitful 
printing of aaother's cupy or 200k, to the prejudice of the 
righttul proprietor, Philips's World of Mord. 
To Cours E. v. a. [compendre, compris, French.) To 
contain ; to comprehend ; to include. 
Neeeſſity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off impertinent diſ- 
courſes, and to compriſe much matter in few words. Healer. 
o they not, uncler doctrine, comprehend the ſame that we 
intend by matters ef faith? Do not they, under diſcipline, cm- 


priſe the regimen of the church? _ Heoker, 
"Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; = 
But friendihip does two fouls in one ce. Roſcom, 


COM 


Courxo sr iox. . J. [comprobo, Latin. ] Proof; atteſta- 


tion. 
That is only eſteemed a legal teſtimony which receives com- 
obation fro:n the mouths of at leaſt two witneſſes. Brown. 
CO'MPROMISL. n. {[compromifſum, Latin] 1. Compro- 


miſe is 4 mutual promile of two or more parties at diffe- 
rence, to reter the ending of their controverties to the ar- 
bitremeut or equity of one or more arbitrators. Corel. 
2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome conceſſions are 
made on each fide, 

(:.) Wars have not waſted it; for warr'd he hath not; 

But balely vickied, upon comtromſe, 

That which his anceitors atchiey'd with blows. SH. R. II. 
To CoMPROMiSE. ©. a. [from the noun.} 1. To com- 

pound; to adjult a compact by mutual conceſſions: as, 
they compromiled the affair at a middle rate. 2. In Shae- 
Jpeare it means, unuſually, to accord; to agree. 

(2.) Laban and himſelf were comprom:s'd, 

That all the yearlings, which were ftreak'd and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakeſp. Merch. of un. 
\ComPromiss0'tial. adj. [from compromiſe.) Relating to 
'4 a compromiſe. 

- \Comerovincialt. . [from con and provincial.) Be- 
longing to the ſame province. 

At the conlecration of an archbiſhop, all his coprowvi 1cials 

. ought to give their attendance. 
.COMPT. . / [ compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] 
computation ; reckoning. 
| Your ſervants ever 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in com t, 
To make their audit at your highneſs' plcaſure, 
Still to return your own, Shakeſp. K. John. 
To Comer. . a. [compter, French] To compute ; to 
nu.uber. We nowu'e To CouxT, which ſee. 
Cour 1BLE. adi. [from compte.) Accountable ; reſponfi- 
ble; ready to ge account; fubje ; ſubmillive. 
Good beautics, lat me tultain my ſcorn 3 I am very compti»le 
even to the leait fünider uſage. Shakeſ». 
7, COMPTRO'LL v. 2. This word is written by ſome 
authors, who did not attend to the etymologv, for contrell, 
and ſome ot its derivatives are written in the tame man- 
ner. To control; to overrule; to oppoſe. 
CourraolLE RK. 2. {from comperel].] Directo:; iv- 
pervifor ; ſuperiour intendent ; governQur. 
This night he makes a {upper, and a great one, 
| To many lords and ladies 
' [ was ſpoke to, with Sir Henry Guiltord, | 
# This night to be comprrol/er..  Shateſp. Hen. VIII. 
| "Che comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out ſuch 
| z 1imilitude in tome kind of baboons. Tenple. 
My fates permit me not trom hence to fly; 
' Nor he, the great compire':r of the (ky. Dryden's Aneis. 
i COoMPTRO'LLERSHIP. 2. :irom cemprroller.) Superin- 
tendence. 
5 | The gavle tur tannery-cauſes is annexed to the comptroller- 
1. ſhip. | Carew's Surv. of Cornw. 


Account ; 


Couru ls river. adv. from compuljatory.}] With 
force ; by conſtraint. 0g. 
[| CoueuU'LSATORY. #. /. [trom compuljor, Lat.] Having 
the force of compelling ; coactive. 
1 Which is no other 
J 1 But to recover from us by itrong Hand, 
| And terms co:nfulſatcry, tnoſe foreſaid lands 
So by his father loſt. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


þ Comev'Ls10N. 2. / [compulſio, Latin. 

4 compelling to ſomething ; torce ; violence of the agent. 
2. The ſtate of being compelled ; violence ſuffered. 

1 (1.) If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, I would give 

| no man a reaſon on compulſion. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Thoughts, whither have you led me ! with that ſweet 


ompulfion thus tranſported. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Such ſweet — doth in muſick lye, 
To lull the daughters of . Milton. 


ComPU'LSIVE. aj. 


Ayl:Fe's Par. C 


1. The at of 


C O M 
(2.) Gompalfer is in an 


t capable of volition, 
any action is contrary 


when tlie 
to the pre. 


Ae. 


beginning or continuation © 
ference of his mind. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken 
With what compulſion and — flight Nen 
We ſunk thus low ? Milton's Par. . 
This faculty is free from compulſion, and fo fpontaneous = 

free from determination by the particular object. Rb 
Pothbly there were others who aſſiſted Harold, partly * 77 
fear and com; ul/ion, Hale on Comma; 75 N 
| [from compul/er, Fr, compulſus, La. 
Having the power to compel; to:cible, 8 
The Danube, vaſt and deep, 
Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink, g 


Urg'd by comp ulſive arms, toon as they rech d, 


New terror chill'd their veins. Phil: 
The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a ee, 
ſhort and compulſive method. ery 


ComPeU'LSIVELY. adv. (from compulſive. ] 
violence 

ComPvu'LSIVENESS. 2. / [from compuſſive.] Force; com- 
pulſion. 

ComPu'Ls0! 1LY, adv. [from compulſery.] In a compul. 
ſory or forcible manner; by force; by violence. 

To ſay that the better deſerver hath ſuch right to govern, 33 
he may compul/orily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. P 
OMPU'LSORY. adj. [compulſeire, Fr.] Having the py,c 
of neceſſitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions, proceeding (ro, 
fear, are properly compulſory ions; which, in truth, arc t 
only voluntary, but tree actions; neither compelled, nr 
much as phy ſically neceſſitated. Bramb. againſ Hi 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, althou-; 
not com} ulſor Ys 5 ny 
COMPU'NCTION. x. / [compun#im, Fr. from pu 

punum, to prick, Latin.} 1. The power of pricki:-, 

ſtimulation; irritation, 2. The ftate of being pric/. 
by the conſcience ; repentance ; contrition, 

(1.) This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, with lug 
activity and com unction, invadeth the brains and noltrils of 
thoſe that receive it. Brown's Ful. Err. 

(2.) He acknowledged his diſloyalty to the king, with ex. 
preſſions of great cn unction. Clarenacs. 

ComPou'ncTious. adj. [from compundion.) Repentant; 
ſorrowful; tender. 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 
That no compunctiaus viſitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpoſe. Shale. Mac. 
Compu'xcrive. adj, [trom compundtion.] Cauſing remv:., 
ComPpurGa'rION. 3. /. [compurgetio, Latin.) The pri 

tice of juſtifying any man's veracity by the teſtimony c 

another. 

Comeurca'ror, / [Lat.] One who bears his ted 
mony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant atteits'1- 
on: theſe are ſo obvious, that I need not be far to ſeek e 
compurgator. Mode. Nat. H. 

Comeu'TarLe. adj. [from compute.] Capable of ben,? 
numbered or computed. 

It, inſtead of twenty-four letters, there were twentw- fou 
millions, as thoſe twenty-four millions are a finite number: . 
would all combinations thereof be finite, though not eatily 09 
putabie by arithmetick. Hale Ori. of Mans. 

ComeuUTa'Tion. ./ [from compute ] 1. The act of tec: 
koning ; calculation. 2. The ſum collected or fene 
by calculation. 

(1.) ———— My princely father 

Then, by juſt comtutation of the time, 

Found that the iſſue was not his. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

(2.) We paſs for women of fifty; many additional years ace 
thrown into female computations of this nature. Aadiſ. CU 

To COMPUTE. v. a. {computo, Latin.] To reckon : 
to calculate ; tonumber ; to count. 


By force; oy 


" * 
870 


C ON C O N 
(amt ute how much water would be requiſite to lay the earth What a romance is the ſtory of thoſe impoſſible concen? air 
nder water. Burnet's Theor. of the Earth. uns, and fei rotations of folid orbs ? Glam. — 
Where they uu compute by weeks, yet (till the year was mea- 79 CONCA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, Lat. a chain. 
ſared by montns. Holder on Time. To link together; to unite in a ſucceſſive order. 


las! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, ConcaTewa'TION. . /. [from concatenate,}] A ſeries of 


ute the morn and ey'ning to the day ; - . l 
_ e — 4 O 5.48 links; an uninterrupted unvariable ſuccethon. 


* 


CCT 
9 1. J [computur, Lat.] Computation; cal- Cv TIo K. . / {from cascave.] The aft of making 


Though there were a fatality in this year, divers were out dne. : f 
in . aberring ſeveral —4 Rel hs true and "aſt CONCA'VE. 44% [concaves, Latin.) 1. Hollow without 
compute ; and calling that one year which perhaps might be angles; as, the inner ſurface of an eggihell, the inner 
Brown's Fulg. Err. curve of an arch : 2 to convex. 2. Hollow. 
ra 


another. | 
Couru'TER, . /+ [from compute.] Reckoner ; account- (t.) Theſe great fragments falling hollow, incloſed under 


ant ; calculator. their concave ſurface a great deal of air. Eu net Theory 
The kalendars of theſe computers, and the accounts of theſe (2.) Have you not made an univerfal ſhout, | 
are different. Brown's Vulg. Err. That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
have known ſome fuch ill computers, as to imagine the man To hear the replication of your founds 
millions in ſtocks ſo much real wealth. . Madein his covcve weg , fin Shake. Julius Ceſar: 
„ #. / [computiſfe, Fr. , or his verity in love, think as CONCAVE as à coverte 
Coururis r fe [computiffe, Fr.] Calculator; one n ä As you bite it. 


ſcilled in the art of numbers or computation. C : 

The treaſurer was a wiſe man, and a ſtrict computifl. Wotton. pg Ma 5 . [from concave. Hollowneſs. Dic. 

We conceive we have a year in three hundred and ſixty-five Con c vir. * from conc aue. nternal ſarface of a 
days exact: computifts tell us, that we eſcape ſix hours. Brown. hollow ſpherical or ſpheroidical body. 

CoMrADE. . J [cameraat, Fr. from camera, a chamber, Niches that contain figures of white marble ſhould not be co- 


ſame , ? loured in their concavity too black. | Wotton. 
one that lodges 1m the chamber, contabernis, fi They have taken the impreſſes of theſe ſhells with that exqui- 


tur.] 1. One whodwells in the ſame houſe or chamber. fte niceneſs, that no metal, when melted and caſt in a mould 


2. A companion; a partner in any labour or danger. can ever poſſibl . 
: y repreſent the \voncati;y of that mould with 
(1-) Rake 1 abjure Al rof, and chuſe greater exactneſs ed flints do the concavities of the ſhells, 
To —_ — He * — Shakeſp. K. Lear. herein they were moulded. Woodw. Nat. Hift. 
Tut out both thine ayes „and ferter' fad thee co _ adj, Concave or hollow on both 
5 — ſlaves — 3 Concavo-convex. adj. [from concave and convex.] Con- 
As good for nothing elſe. 1 Milt. Agonifles, care one way, and convex the other. 
A footman being newly married, deſired his comrade to tell I procured another concavy-conwex late of glaſs, ground on 


him freely what the town ſaid of it. Swift, both ſides to the ſame ſphere with the former plate. Newton. 
Con. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, which, at the be- A concavo-comvex pentangular plate, part of a ſhell that be. 

zinning of words, fignifies union or aſſociation: as con 8 to the entrochus. "IE Maw ood. _ 265. 

courſe, a running together; to convene, to come together. - 3 adj. [concavus, ] Concave ; hollow 
Cov. (abbreviated from contre, againſt, Lat.] A cant without angles. 


. f Ant Co/ncavousLY. adv. [from roncawour. | With hollownel: ; 
an nina? preg r in ſuch a manner as diſcovers the internal ſurface of a 


7, CON. v. a. {connan, Sax. to know ; as in Chaucer, hollow ſphere.  _ 28 
Old uymen conen mochil thinge ; that is, Old women have LITE 8 a * 2 
much knowledge.] 1. To know. 2. To ſtudy ; to com- 7, CONCE/AL. . 4. [concelo, Lat.] To hide ; to keep 
met m ie ia in the mind. It is a word now fſecret; not to divulge ; to cover ; not to detect. 
little in uſe, except in ludicrous language. 3. To Con He oft finds med eme, who his grief imparts ; 
thanks ; an old expreſſion ſor 4 thank. It is the fame But double griefs afflick carcealiag hearts. Fairy Queer 
with avoir gre. | Cate(by, thou art fworn 
(1.) Of muſes, Hobbinol, I conxe no (kill As to effect what we intend, 
E to me to paint out my unreſt. Sp As cloſely to conceal what we impart. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(2.) anſwers : have you not been acquai Ulyſſes himſelf adds, he was the moſt eloquent and the mot 
iniths wives, and conn'd them out of rings. flent of men: he knew that a word ſpoke never wrovght {© 


Here are your parts ; and I am to intreat you to con them by much good as a word concealed. Broome. 
ight. Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. There is but one way I know of converſing ſafely with all 
Our ing cannot in this body arrive ſo clearly to the men, that is, not by concealing what we ſay or do, but by fay- 


knowledge of God, and things inviſible, as by oggderly, coping ing or doing nothing that deferves to be conrealed. Pepe. 
2 __—_ 6 223 Wilon Concr'atanle. adj. [from conceal. ] Capable of being 
* IC 4 Athe . war concealed ; poſſible to be kept ſecret, or hid. 
* | . * : . less — wry Returning a lye unto his Maker, Lal mama” to put off 
— | : 0 2 euch. the ſearcher of hearts, he denied the iſciency of God, where- 


> may 2 8 Prior, unto there is nothing concealable. Brown's Fug. Err. 
All this while John had conn d over ſuch 2 catalogue of hard ConcE'aLEDNESS. x. . [from conceal.] The ſtate of be- 
words, 2s were engugh-to conjure up the devil: -. |- Arbatbnot. .. ing concealed ; privacy ; obſcurty.  ' Di. 


rr * bor de in men be „ it. Coxcy'alLER. x. J. [from conceal] He-that conceals any 


$4 . þ 4471 9. e 445% $6 . 
r ; — 
Ie CONCAMERATE. v. 4. cane, — To aten They were to undergo the youahy of forgery, and the con- 


over; to vault; to lay concave over. * 5 rat en 
Of the wer beak, AA 2 'N 
camerated bone, bended and toothed as the other. Con cE'aLMEnT. . [from conceal.} 1. The act of hid- 


- : Griwb's\Muſeum. ing; ſectecy. 2. The Rate of being hid; privacy ; de- 
Concate xn tes. n. /. [from concamerate.}] Arch; vault. liteſcence. 3. Hiding _ retreat; cover ; Heiter. 
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C O N 


(1.) She never told her loye ; 
But let concealment, like a worm in the bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek.  Shaheſp. Teh th Night. 
He is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concealments. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Few own ſuch ſentiments, yet this co:cealment derives rather 
from the fear of man than of any Being above. Glanville. 
(2.) A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the good of 
mankind, and as ſolicitous for the concealment as the performance 
of illuſtrious actions. Ad.iifon's Freeh. 
(3-) The choice of this holy name, as the moſt e al con- 
cealment of a wicked defign, ſuppoſes mankind ſatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juſt is direct by the principles of it. Rogers. 
The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few ; 
Their food its inſets, and its moſs their neſts. Thomf. 
To CONCE'DE. . a. [canceds, Lat.] To yield; to ad- 
mit ; to grant; to let paſs undiſputed. 

By expur animadverſions we might ftrike out great 
numbers of hidden qualities, and having once a conceded liſt we 
might with more ſafety attempt their ns. Brown. 

his muſt not be conceded without limitation. Boyle. 

The atheiſt, if you concede to him that fortune be an 
agent, doth preſume himſelf ſafe and invulnerable. entley. 

CONCETT. . /. [concept, French; conceptus, Latin.] 
1. Conception ; thought ; idea ; Image in the mind. 2. 
Underſtanding ;. readineſs of apprehenſion. 3. Opinion, 
generally in a ſenſe of contempt ; fancy; imagination; 
fantaſtical notion. 4. Opinion in a neutral ſenſe, 5. 
Pleaſant fancy; gaiety of imagination; acuteneſs. 6 
Sentiment as diſtinguiſhed from 1magery. 7. Fond- 
neſs ; favourable opinion; opinionative pride. 8. Out 
of ConceriT with. No longer fond of. 

( 1.) Here the very ſhepherds have their fancies lifted to ſo high 
conceits, as the learned of other nations are content both to bor- 
row their names and imitate their cunning, ö Sidney. 

Impoſſible it was, that ever their will ſhould change or incline 
to remit any part of their duty, without ſome object having force 
to avert thar covceit from God. 7 7a 

His grace looks chearfully and ſmooth this morning : 

There's ſome conceit, or other, likes him well, 

When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſpirit. Sbaleſp. 

In laughing there ever precedeth a concert of ſomewhat ridicu- 
lous, and therefore it is proper to man. Baton's Nat, Hift. 

(2.) How often, alas ! did her eyes ſay unto me, that they 
loved? and yet, I not looking for ſuch a matter, had not my 
conceit open to underſtand them. od Sidney. 

The firſt kind of things appointed by laws humane, con- 
taineth whatſoever is or evil, is notwithſtanding more 


ſecret than that it can be diſcerned by every man's preſent con- 


ceit, without ſome deeper diſeourſe and judgment. Hooker. 
I ſhall be found of a quick conceit'in judgment, and ſhall be 
admired. y | WM. viii. 11. 
3.) — TI know not how rob 
The ireaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft. | 4 


8 King Lear. 


Strong co:ceit, like a new principle, carries all eaſily with it, 
when yet above common ſenſe. 4 Locke. 
Malbranche has an odd conceit, 
As ever enter d Frenchman's pate. | 1, , 
(4+) Seeſt thou a man wile in his own.conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him. I . 


0 . Prov. xxvi. 12. 
.. I ſhall not fal t approve the fair canceit, 
The king hath-of you... : -  - © Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 

(s.) His wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard, there is no 
more conceit in him than is in a mallet. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go EET... 2 7 cu * -D TA 
6.) Sometojconceit alone their works copfine, WI 
1 — thoughts ſtruck out at n Pope. 
7.), Since. b 5 little ſtudying in learning, and great conceit 
imſelf, he ha fot his religion ; may he fin it again by 
harder ſtudy under humbſer trut n.... "Bent . 


i 44a 


(.) Not that I dare aſſume to myſelf to have put him out of 
conceit with it, by having convinced him of che fantaſticalneſs 
f . at“ it i 8 - Tallorfe Pref. 


-. 


C ON 


What hath chiefly put me out „ Aue : ; 
manner, is the frequent Tulle & Woot ware "I 
To Concert. » a. (from the noun.] To conc 2 
to imagine; to think; to believe. Wo 4 


One of two bad ways you muſt conceit 
Either a coward, or a flatterer. e Jul. Cor 
They looked for great matters at their hands, in — 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the ſubject. By _ 
u He conceits himlelf to be ſtruck at, when he is not f much , 
ght of, L' Eftrani 
The ſtrong, by ca:ceiting themſelves weak, are the 7 4 
dered as unactive, and con ſequently as uſeleſs, as if — 
N wk gp N | 's Sermon, 
Conce'tTED. particip. adj. [from conceit.} 1. Endoweg 
with fancy. 2. Proud; fond of himſelf ; opinionatire: 


affected; fantaſtical. z. With F before the object of 
conceit. | 


(1.) He was of countenance amiable, of feature com 
active of body, pleaſantly conceites, and tharp of wit. K — 
(2.) There is another extreme in obſcure writers, which ſome 
empty concerted heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigalit 
of words, and a want of ſenſe. Felton on the Claſſic) , 
If you think me too conceited, : 


Or to paſſion quickly heated 715 * 
What you ooh of me, would make me more wal,” 
what I ſcribble myſelf, P 


* * n he. 
(3-) Every man is building a ſeveral way, impotently conceit- 
ed of his 2 model and his Fn — — 
If we conſider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians — 
how conceited of their own wit, ſcience, and politeneſs. Bentley. 
ConcE'iTeDLY. adv. [from conceited.] Fancifully , 
whimfically. 
Conceitedly dreſs her, and be aſſign'd 
By you fit place for ev fomir wn jewel 3 
M her for love fit fuel. Denne. 


Conce'ttepxess. 2 , [from conceited.] Pride; opinion- 


ativeneſs ; fondneſs of himſelf. 

When men think none worthy eſteem, but ſuch as claim un- 
der their own pretences, partiality and conceitedneſs makes them 
give the pre-eminence. Collier on Pride. 

Concg'iTLESS. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid; without 
— ; dull of apprehenſion. | 
ink'ft thou, I am fo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery. Shat. Twvo Gent. of Verona. 
Conce'tvaBLE. adj. [from conceive.) 1. That may bc 
imagined or thought. 2. That may be underſtood cr be- 
lieved. 

(1.) If it were poſſible to contrive an invention, whereby any 
conceivable weight may be moved by any conceivable power wit! 
the ſame quickneſs, without other inſtrument, the works of na- 
ture would be too much ſubjected to art. Wilkins, 

(2.) The freezing of the words in the air in the Northern 
climes, is as conceivable as this ſtrange union, Glavv. Scep/. 

It is not conceivable.that it ſhould be indeed that very perſon, 
whoſe ſhape and voice it aſſumed. Atterb. erm. 

Conce'ivaBLENESS. =. /. |from conceivable,] The quality 
of being conceivable. Di8, 


te. ConCce'IVaBLY. adv; (from conceivable.] In a conceiva- 


ble or intelligible manner. | 

To CONCEIVE. v. 2. concevoir, Pr. 'concipere, Latin.) 
1. Jo admit into the womb ; to forin in the womb. 2. 
To form in the ming ; to imagine. 3. To comprehend ; 
to underſtand. He conceives the whole ſyſtem. 4. To 
think ; to be of opinion. | 


(.) I was ſhapen in iniqnity, and in ſin did my mother con- 


228 | Pſalmli.s 
e bad cuncei ved a purpoſe againſt you. 
menen | th ot, [Jepemua). 

This man conceived the duke's death, but what was the mo- 

1 is in the clonds. -Wettor. 
3 

Concetve and fare mA « King Lear. 

- (4+) If you compare my gentlemen with Sir * you will 


C ON 
1. To think; to have an idea of. 


ant. 
. he griev'd commons 
Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois'd, 
That, through our interceſſion, this reyokement 
And pardon comes. Shak. Hen, VIII. 
O what avails me now that honour high 
To have conceived of God, or that falute, 
Hail highly favour'd, women bleſt ? Milton. 
Concerue of things clearly and diſtinctly in their own natures ; 
tive of things completely in all their parts: conceive of 
things comprehenſivel in all their properties and relations; con- 
ceivve of things extenſively in all their kinds ; conceive of things 


7, CoxCci'tvE. v. #. 
2. To become pre 
I 


derly, or in a method. Watts's Logick. 
* The fckatouldconcive when they came e 
enefis. 


The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, pofſefs'd : 
Conceiving as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful womb 

Swell'd with the founder of immortal Rome. Addiſon. 
Conce'iver. 2. J [from conceive.] One that underſtands 


or apprehends. f 

Though hereof prudent ſymbols and pious allegories be 
made by wiſer conceivers, yet common heads will fly unto ſu- 

itious applications. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Conce'nT. x. . [concentus, Latin.] ». Concert of voi- 
ces; harmony; concord of ſound. 2. Conſiſtency. 

(.) It is to be conſidered, that whatſoever virtue is in num- 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be aſcribed 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 
(2.) Reaſons borrowed from nature and the ſchoolmen as 
ſubſervient mediums, carry a muſick and concent to that which 
God hath faid in his word. Dr. Maine. 
'Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no merit, 
no intrinfick worth to accompany one ſtate more than another. 

Atterbury. 
T7, CONCENTRATE. v a. [concentrer, Fr. from con and 
centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow compals ; to drive 
towards the centre: contrary to expand or di late. 
Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greateft 
ſtrength, will coagulate the ſerum, Arbuthn. on Alim. 
CONCENT a a'T10N. x. . [ trom concentrate.] Collection into a 
narrow ſpace round the center; compreſſion into a nar- 
row compaſs. 
All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the light, 
mult be ſhadowed in a circular manner, Peach. on Draw. 
Toa ConCe'NTRE. v. 2. | concentrer, Fr. from con and cen- 
trum, Lat.) To tend to one common centre ; to have 
the ſame centre with ſomething elle. 

The bricks having firſt been formed in a circular mould, and 
then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the ſides afterwards join fo cloſely, and the points concentre ſo 
exactly, that the pillars appear one intire piece. Watton. 
All theſe are like fo many lines drawn from ſeveral objects, 
that ſome way relate to him, and concentre in him. Hale. 
To Conce'nTrE. v. a. To direct or contract towards one 
centre, 


The having a leſs to animate, will ſerve to concextre the 


ſpirits, and make them more active in the reſt. Dec. of Piety. 
In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of ſacred influence Milton. 


Conce'nTrRICAL. } adj. [concentricus, 
 Conce/xrrICK. common centre, 
If, as in water ſtirr'd, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love ſuch additions take; 

Thoſe, like fo many ſpheres, but one heav'n make ; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. Donne. 
Any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy upon two points, as on an axis, 
and moving about on that axis, alſo deſcribes a circle concen- 
trick to the axis. | Mox. Mech, Exer. 
If the cryſtalline humour had been concentrical to the ſcle - 
rodes, the eye would not have admited a whole hemiſphere at 
one view. Ray on the Creation, 
If a ſtone be thrown into ſtagnating water, the waves excited 
thereby continue ſome time to ariſe in the place where the ſtone 


Lt] Having one 


Conce'eTACLE. 2. /. [conceptaculum, Lat.] 


C ON 


fell into the water, and are gated from thence into concen 
trick circles upon the ſurface of the water to great diſtances. 
; Lp Newton's Opt. 
The manner of its concretion is by concentrical rings, like 
thoſe of an onion about the firſt kernel. Arbuthn. on Diet. 
Circular revolutions in concentrick orbs about the ſun, or 
other central body, could in no wiſe be attained without the 
power of the Divine Arm. Bentley's Serm, 


; . 1 That in 
which any thing is contained; a veſſel. 

There is at this day reſident, in that huge concettacle, water 
enough to effect ſuch a deluge. Woodw. Nat. Hift. Pref. 


Cox c TIL E. adj. from concipio, conceptum, Lat.] That 


. be conceived 3 intelligible ; capable to be under- 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations thereof, are 
not only highly delectable to the intellective faculty, but are 
moſt ſuitable and eafily conceftible by us, becauſe apparent in 
his works. Hale Ori in of Mank. 
Conce'eTion. x. /. [conceptis, Latin. 1, The act of 
conceiving, or growing quick with pregnancy, 2. The 
ſtate of being conceived. 3. Notion ; idea; image in 
the mind. 4. Sentiments ; purpoſe. 5. Apprehenſion; 
knowledge. 6. Conceit ; ſentiment : pointed thought. 
(1.) I will greatly multiply thy forrow, and thy concet tion; 
in ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth children. Gen. iii. 16. 
Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou ſhalt bi ing 
In forrow forth. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And at that inftant, like a babe, ſprung up. Shakeſp. 
Our own productions flatter us: it is impoſſible not to be fond 
of them at the moment of their conception. Dryd. Du Freſn. 
(3-) As conceptions are the images or reſemblances of things 
to the mind within itſelf, in the like manner are words or names 
the marks, tokens, or reſemblances of thoſe conce tions to the 
minds of them whom we converſe with. South's Serm. 
Conſult the acuteſt poets and ſpeakers, and they will confeſs 
that their quickeſt, molt admired conce tions were ſuch as darted 
into their minds, like ſudden flaſhes of lightning, they knew not 
how, nor whence ; and not by any certain conſequence, or de- 
pendence of one thought upon another, as it is in matters of 
ratiocination, South's Serm. 
To have right conceptions about them, we muſt bring our 
underſtandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour to bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. che. 
(4-) Thou but remember ſt me of my own conception. I have 
rceived a moſt faint negle& of late; which I have rather 
lamed as my own jealous curioſity, than as a very pretence 
and purpoſe of unkindneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond to your friends. Fhaleſp. Hen. VIII. 
(5.) And as if beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 
And that conception ſhould diſtinctly ſhow 
They ſhould the name of reaſonable bear 
For, without reaſon, none could reaſon know, Dawie;. 
(6.) He is too flatulent ſometimes, and ſometimes too dry; 
many times unequal, and almoſt always forced ; and, betides, 
is full of concettions, points of epigram, and witticifms : all 
which are not only below the dignity of heroic verſe, but con- 
trary to its nature. | Dryden's Juv. Dedic. 


—— 


Cox cg“ T TIOUS. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] Apt to con- 
ceive; fruitful ; pregnant. | 
— Common mother 
Enſear thy fertile and conce! tious womb; 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakeſþ. Tim. 


Conce'yTivs. adj. | conceptum, Latin] Capable to con- 
celve. | 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldneſs of this ſimple they may be reduced into a con- 
ceſ tive conſtitution, 1 Brown's Fulg. Err. 
nn 2 


CON 


7, CONCERN. v. a. [concerner, Fr. concerno, low Lat.] 


1. To relate to; to belong to. 2. To affect with ſome 
aſſion ; to touch nearly; to be of importance to, 3. To 


intereſt; to engage by intereſt. 4. To diſturb ; to ConcEe'rneDLY. adv. [from 


make unealy. 5. To concern himfelf. To intermeddle ; 
to be buſy. 
(1. ) Exclude the uſe of natural reaſoning 
hots fer 
. — doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
aſſure us ? Hooker. 
Count Claudio may hear : for what I would ſpeak of con- 


cerns him. 
| Gracious things | 
Thou halt reveal'd : thoſe chiefly which concern 
Juſt Abraham, and his ſeed. Milton's Par. Loft. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 


about the ſenſe of 


over the other. Lacke. 
_ (a) I would not 
The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns. S5 b 


Our wars with France have affected us in our moſt tender 
intereſts, and concerned us more than thoſe with any other na- 
tion. Addiſon on the War. 

It much concerns them not to ſuffer the king to eſtabliſh his 
authority on this ſide. Addiſon on Italy. 


The more the a ity of any ſtation in ſociety is extended, 
the more it Concerns ick happineſs that it be committed to 
men fearing Gcd. Rogers's Serm. 


.) I knew a young negroe who was ſick of the ſimall-pox : 

I — by 1 — a perſon's concerned for him, that the 

little tumours left whitiſh ſpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours. 
Above the reſt two 

Dryd. An. 


goddefles 5 

Concern'd for each: here Venus, fone there. 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itſelf to own 
and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by blaſting the ſpoilers of re- 
ligious perſons and places. South's Serm. 

Whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to 
that ſelf by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned 
in than if had never been done. Locke. 

They think themſelves out of the reach of providence, and 
no longer concerned to ſolicit his favour. 


5. 

(4.) In one compreſſing engine I ſhut a ſparrow, without 
forcing any air in; and in an hour the bird n to pant, and 
be concerned, and in leſs than an hour anda to be ſick. 


Derham. 
5.) Being a layman I ought not to have concerned myſelf 
A 9 which belong to the profeſſion, Dryden. 
Conce'nn. . / [from the verb.] 1. Buſineſs ; affair; 
conſidered as relating to ſome one. 2. Intereſt ; engage- 
ment. 3. Importance; moment, 4. Paſſion ; «FeQion ; 
regard. | 
, (.) Let early care thy main concerns ſecure, 
Things of leſs moment may delays endure. Denham. 
This manner of expoling the private corcerns of families, and 
facrificing the ſecrets of the dead to the curiolity of the living, 
is one of thoſe licentious practices, which mi well deſerve 
the animadverſion of our Fr ment. Addiſon's Freeh. 
A heathen emperor ſaid, if the were offended, it was 
their own concern, and they were to vindicate themſelves. 
Swift. 
Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed in any careleſs 
and ſuperficial manner. Rogers. 
(2.) No th' alarm to his retirements give ; 
Win we hank of the condgration of the world, the have 
When we {| the ion x 
no concern in — Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(3-) Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty truths, ſolid convincing ſenie, 
Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. Roſcommon. 
The mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that variety of ob- 
jects : ſhe cannot apply herſelf to thoſe things which are of the 
concern to her. 55 Addiſon, 
(4.) Ah, what concerns did both yaur ſouls divide! 


Your honour gave us what your love deny d. Dryden. 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 4 
And gentle wiſhes, fotlow me to battle ! Cato, 


* . 
- 


re, concerning the articles of our faith; and then, Conce'rninc. 


C ON 


Why all this cozcer: for the poor? We 
country is now managed : where the 83 a 2 


family can do the buſineſs of fifty. 


» Is the 
ik, one 
Swift, 
concern. }] Wi 
with intereſt. th afeAtion , 
They had more poſitively and concer: edded hi 
than they were ber ore underſtood to have — 5 — 
an prep. ¶ſrom concern + this word, originally 
a participle, has before a noun the force of a Frepohtion.] 
Relating to ; with relation to. : 
than the true 


There is not any thing more ſubject to errour 
jud t . the power and forces of an eſtate. Yacy, 
ancients no higher recourſe than to nature, as ma, 
op by a diſcourſe concerning this point in Strabo. Braxww l 
one can demonſtrate that there is ſuch an ifland as 1 


yet, upon teſtimony, 1 am free from all doubt conceratog 


Tillotſon, Preface, 
1. The thing in 
affair ; buſineſs; 


Conce'anmentT, 2. / [ſrom concern.] 
which we are concerned or intereſted; 


intereſt. 2. Relation; influence. 3. Intercourle ; by. 
ſineſs. 4. Importance ; moment. 5 Laterpoſition ; re- 
gard ; meddling. 6. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. 


(r.) To mix with thy concernments I deſiſt 
nor too much diſapprove my own. 


: Milton Agonific;, 
This ſhews how uſeful you have been, 
To any hoy king's concernments in. 
Yet when we're ſick, the doQor's fetcht in haſte, 
ing our great concernment to the laſt. Denha:. 
When my concernment takes up no more room or compai; 
— then, fo long as I know where to breathe and 0 
exiſt, I know alſo where to be happy. South, 
He that is wiſe in the affairs concernments of other men, 
but careleſs and negligent of his own, that man may be laid to 
be buſy, but he is not wiſe. Tillotſon. 
Our ſpiritual intereſts, and the great concernments of a future 
ſtate, would doubtleſs recur often. Atterbury. 
Propoſitions which extend only to the preſent life, are (mal], 
compared with thoſe that have influence upon our everlaſting 
concermments. Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) Sir, tis of near concernment, and imports 
No leis than the king Denbam's Sophy, 


Hudibra;. 


's life and honour. 
He juſtly fears a peace with me would prove 


Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryden Ind. Eis,. 
(3-) The great concernment of men is with men, one nas + 


1 | Iccie. 
(4-) I look upon experimental truths as matters of great con- 


cernment to mankind. Boyle. 
(5.) He married a daughter to the earl, without any other 
approbation of her father, or concernment in it, than ſuffering 


him and her to come into his preſence. Clarendon. 
(6.) While they are fo to deftroy the fame of others, 
their ambition is manifeſt in their comcernment. Dryden. 


If it carry with it the notion of ſomething extraordinary, ii 
apprehenſion and concernment accompany it, the idea is likely to 
fink the deeper. Locke. 

To CONCERT. v. a. ¶concerter, Fr. from concertare, Lat. 
to prepare themſelves for ſome publick exhibition or per- 
formance, by private encounters among themſelves.] 1. 
To ſettle any = in private by mutual icati 
2. Toſettle ; to-contrive ; to adjuſt. 

(2.) 7 how already in his working brain 

He forms the well · cancerted ſcheme of miſchief. Rowe, 

Co'ncerT. 2. /. {from the verb.] 1. Communication of 
deſigns ; eſtabliſhment of meaſures thoſe who are 
engaged in the ſame affair. 2. A fymphony ; many per- 
formers playing to the ſame tune. 

(1.) All thoſe difeontents, how rninous ſoever, have ariſen 
from the want of a due communication and concert. Swift. 

ConetrxTa'TiIOon. 2. , [concertatio, Latin.) Strife; con- 
tention. | | 

Conce'xTATIVE. adj. [concertativus, Lat.] Contentious : 
quarr e ; recriminating. 2 b 


C O N 


CONCE'SSION, #. . [conceffio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
granting or yielding. 2. A grant; the thing yielded. 
(1.) The conceſſion of theſe charters was in a parliamentary 
way Hale's Common Law * England. 
(2.) 1 fill counted myſelf undiminiſhed by my con- 
ceſſeens, if by them I might gain the love of my people. 
King Charles. 
When a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſinall compliances, without 
further purſuits, then expect to find popular aſſemblies content 
with ſmall conceſſions. Swift. 
conckssio ART. adj. [from conceſion.] Given by indul- 
nce or allowance. . 
Concs's$1VELY. adv. [from conceſſion.) By way of con- 
ceſſion; as yielding, not controverting by aſſumption. 


Some have written Conc, nat contro- 
. — * ted, 
Coxncn. nd ha, Latin.] A ſhell ; a ſca-ſhell. 
He furniſhes her cloſet firſt, and fills 

The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the cunch he drew, 

And all the ing ſtones of various hue. Dryden's Fab. 
Cox c HOB. 3. / The name of a curve. 
Coner'L1aR. adj. [concilium, Latin.) Relating to a coun- 


ci). 
Having been framed by men of primitive ſimplicity, in free 
and conciliar debates without any ambitious regards. 
Baker's Refleftions on Learning. 
J CONCTLIATE. v. a. [ concilio, Latin.) To gain; to 
procure good-will ; to reconcile. 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affection. 
Brown's FVulg. Err. 
Concitia'Tion: n. J [from conciliate.] The act of gain- 
ing or reconciling. | Die. 
CoxciliA rok. 2. / [from conciliate.] One that makes 
peace between others. 
CoxciLIATORT. adj. [trom conciliate.] Relating to recon- 
ciliation. 
47" 940 axes 1. . [from corcinnitas, Latin.] Decency ; 
fitne ſe. 
CONCUNNOUS. adj. [concinnus, Latin.) Becoming; 
pleaſant ; agreeable, 
Co/ncronaTORY. adj. [ concionatorius, concio, Lat.] Uſed 
at preachings or publick aſſemblies, 
heir comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the old opinion 
the loyaliſts had formerly infuſed into them by their conc ionator y 
invectives. Howel. 
CONCISE. adj. [conci/as, cut, Lat.] Brief; ſhort; broken 
into ſhort periods. 
The conciſe ſtile, which 
!omewhat to be underflocd. 
Where the author is obſcure, enli him; where he is too 
brief and conciſe, amplify a little, and ſet his notions in a fairer 
view, Watts on the Mind. 
Conci'szLY, adv. [from concize. Briefly, ſhortly; in 
few words ; in ſhort ſentences. _ ee 
Ulyſſes here conci ma to 
2 u ab ſubjec̃t Rf, m__ 2 on the Odyſſey. 
Conci'sxwEss. 2. / [from conci/e.}] Brevity; ſhortneſs. 
Givthg more i= o to Mezentius and Lauſus, that verſion, 
which has more of — --- <4 
ryden. 


not enough, but leaves 


refs. 
Concr's10w. 1. /. [conciſum, Lat.] Cutting off; exciſion ; CoxncLu'pency. . /. [from concludent,] Conſequence ; 


ion, 
ConciTa'TION. 2. / [concitatio, Lat.] 


The act of ſtirring 
up, or putting in motion. 


The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate illumi- Cox c L u'nE NT. ay [from conclude.] 
e 


nation of the ſoul ; whereas the deceiving ſpirit, by concitation 
of humours, produces conceited . Brown, 
NCLAMA'TION. #. /. [conclamatio, Latin.) An outcry 
or ſhout of her. Die. 


To CONCLU'DE. v. 4. {concluds, Latin.] 


| Nate. 


Di#. To ConcLvu'pe. v. 2. 


Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries, 


C.O N 


(2.) I thank the holy coxc/ave for their loves; 
They've ſent me ſuch a man I would have wiſh'd for. Shat. 
It was faid of a cardinal, by reaſon of his t likeli- 
hood to ſtep into St. Peter's chair, that in two concla ves he went 
in and came out again cardinal. South's Sermons. 
E Forthwith a canclaue of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate ſits. Garth, 
1. To ſhut. 
2. To include; to comprehend. 3. To collect by ra- 
tiocination. 4. To decide; to determine: that is to H 
or cloſe the diſpute. 5. To end; to finiſh. 6. To oblige, 
as by the final determination. | 
MIL The very perſon of Chriſt therefore, for ever and the 
- was only, touching bodily ſubſtance, concluded po 
grave, er. 
(2.) God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have _ b Romans, xi. 32. 
(3. providences of God are promiſcuouſly adminiſtred 
in this world; fo that no man can conclude God's love or hatred 
to any perſon, by any thing that befals him. Tillotſon. 
(4-) Youth, ere it ſees the world, here ſtudies reſt; 


thence, concludes it beit. Dryden. 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. Addiſon's Ovid, 


(S.) Is it concluded he ſhall be protector? 
It is determined, not concluded yet ; 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. Sbateſp. Rich. III. 
I will conclude this part with the ſpeech of a counſellor of 
Bacon. 
Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden's u. 
(6.) The king way never endure that the baſe multitude 
ſhould fruſtrate the authority of the parliament, wherein their 
votes and conſents were concluded. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they muſt be concluded by it. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
He never refuſed to be conclude! by the authority of one le- 
gally ſummoned. Atterbury. 


1. To perform the laſt act of rat ioci- 
nation; to collect the conſequence ; to determine. 2. To 
ſettle opinion. 3. Finally to determine. 4. To end. 
(1.) For why ſhould we the buſy ſoul believe, 
When boldly ſhe conclu. les of that and this; 
When of herſelf the can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what ſhe is? Dawiers. 
The blind man's relations import no neceſſity of concluding, 
that though black was the rougheſt of colours, therefore white 
ſhould be the ſmootheſt. Boyle on Colours. 
There is ſomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will conclude I had a guilty conſcience. Arbuth. 4% of F. Bull. 
(2.) Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, as our author 
has done, becauſe, in a fingle notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had ſome doubtings ? Atterbury. 
I queſtion not but your tranſlation will do honour to our 
country ; for I conclude of it already from thoſe performances. 
Aadiſon to Pope 
(3.) They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 
To have a peace concluded of, 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
o And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
love's aſſurance, and a train of lies, 
That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. Dryden Fables. 
We'll tell when tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. 


Shakeſp. 


King. 


lar proof; logical deduction of reaſon. 
= ent concerning things to be known, or the neglect and 
of them, ends in deciſion. Hale. 
Deciſive ; ending tn 


juſt and undeniable conſequences. 

Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem more obſcure, 
yet, upon a. due conſideration of them, they are highly conſe- 
quential and concludent to my purpole. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 


Conclave. 3. I [cenclave, Lat.] 1. A private apartment. CoxcLu'dincLyY. adv. [from conclude.) With uncontro- 


2. The room in which the cardinals meet ; or the aſſembly 
of the cardinals, 3. A cloſe aſſembly. 


vertible evidence. 
Exargine whether the opinion you me2t with repugnant to 


C ON 
what — were formerly embued with, be concludingly demon- Concoacur Trio. . 
ſtrated or not. 


Digby. 
Concr v's1BLE. adj. —_ conclude.) Determinable ; cer- 
tain by regular proof. - 
"Tis as certainly conclufible from God's preſcience, that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that will do it at all. Hammond. 
| ConcLv'sion. 2. from conclude.] 1. Determination; 
final deciſion. 2. The collection from propoſitions pre- 
miſed ; the cohſequence. 3. The cloſe ; the laſt reſult 
of argumentative deduction. 4. The event of experi- 
ments. 5. The end; the laſt part. 6. In Shakeſpeare it 
ſeems to ſignify filence ; confinement of the thoughts. 
(1) Ways of ible -conetufion there are but theſe two 
certain; the one a ſentence of judicial deciſion, gi autho- 
rity thereto appointed within ourſelves ; the other, the like kind 
of ſentence given by a more univerſal authority. Hooker. 


2.) The conclufion of experience, from the time paſt to the 
3 not be ſound and perfect. : 
| Bacon's War with Spain. 
And marrying divers principles and ; 
Out of their an a true conclufion brings. Davies. 
— Then doth the wit 
Build fond concliſions on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue. Davies. 
I only deal by rules of art, 
Such as arelawtul, and judge by 
Concluficns of aſtrology. Hudibras. 


It is of the nature of principles to yield a concluſion different 
fiom themſelves. : Tillotſon. 
He granted him both the major and the minor; but denied 
him the concluſion. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(3.) Let us hear the conc/ufion of the whole matter, fear God 
and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 
| Eccles. xii. 13. 
I have been reaſoning, and in conclufion have thought it beſt 
to return to what fortune hath made my home. Suit. 
(4. Her phyſician tells me, 
She has purſu'd concluſious infinite 
Of eaſy ways to die. 
We practiſe likewiſe all conclu/ions of grafting and inoculat- 
ing, as well of wild trees as fruit trees. Bacon's New Atlant. 
( 5.) I can ſpeak no longer; yet I will train myſelf to breathe 
out this one invocation, which ſhall be my concluſion. Hormel. 
(6.) Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes 


And till conclu/ion, ſhall acquire no honour, Conco'MiTancy ; ſiſtence together with another thin 
: g. 
Demur my Cpon me. Shakeſp. . and Clos. The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth — alone, but in concomitancy 
"CoxcLu'sive. adj. [from conclude.) 1. Deciſive ; giving ich the other; ſo the noſtrils are uſeful for reſpiration and 


the laſt determination to the opinion. 2. Regularly con- 
ſequential. 

(r.) The ing votes of both houſes were not by any law 
or reaſon concluſive to my judgment. King Charles. 

The laſt diate of the underſtanding is not always abſolute in 
itſelf, nor concluſive to the will, yet it produces no antecedent 
nor external neceſſ-ty. Bramb. Anſwer to Hobbes. 

They have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeem to do, which, 
whatever they are, they muſt be equally concluſive for us as 


they were for them. Rogers. 


with final wy gat: pang" Wh = OR, Re 
This I ſpeak only to deſire Eupolis not to perempto- 
rity, or 2 touching reg int of puſſibility, till they 
have heard me deduce the means of the execution. Bacon. 
ConcLu'siveness. =. [from cenclu/fve.] Power of de- 
termining the opinion; regular conſequence. 
Conſideration of things to be known, of their ſeveral weights, 
contra ene, or evidence. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
To Concoa'cULATE. b. a. from con and coagulate.] To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another, 
The ſaline parts cf thoſe, upon their ſolution by the rain, 
may work upon thoſe other ſubſtances, formerly concoagulated 


with them. Boyle's Expertments. 
They do but coagulate themſelves, without concoagulati 
with them any water, Boyle's Hiftory of — 


Conco'cTion. . ,. [from conco.] Digeſtion in the ſto- 


Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. Conco'tous. 


Conco'MITANCE. 


C ON 


5 . [from concoagulate. 
lation by which different bodies are joined in 2 
To CONCO CT. v. a. [concogue, Latin.] 1. To digeſt b 
the ſtomach, ſo as to turn food to nutriment. 2. To ig 
-—4 or ſublime by heat ; or heighten to perfection. 15 
o ripen. | 


(1.) The working of ing medicines cometh 
hours after the — — for that the — © — 
eth 122 whether it can conco/t them. | Bactn 
uredly he was a man of a feeble ſtomach, unable to conce 
R * tortune, proſperous or adverſe. Hayward 
e vital functions are ormed by general and conſtant 
laws ; the food is c the heart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 
The notions and fentiments of others judgment, as well as of 
our own me , makes our it does, as it were, concact 
our intellectual food, and turns it into a part of ourſelyes. 
| : Vitis on the Mind. 
2 The ſmall cloſe · lurking miniſter of fate, 
ole high concoct᷑ed venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Summer 
(3-) The root which continueth ever in the earth, is til} 
concofted by the earth; and fruits and grains are half a in 
concocting; whereas leaves are out and perfect in a month. 


Bacon. 


mach; maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing 
towards purity and perfection. | 
This hard rolling is between concoction and a ſimple matur:- 
tion, : Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The conſtanteſt notion of concoction is, that it ſhould fignify 
the d of alteration of one body into another, fram crudity 
to perfect concodtion, which is the ultimity of that action or 
eſs. Bacon's Nat. Hitt. 
He, though he knew not which ſoul ſpake, ; 
Becauſe both meant, both ſpake the ſame, 
Might thence a new concuct᷑ion take, 
And part far purer than he came. 
adj. [ concolor, Lat.] 
variety. 


In concolour animals, and ſuch as are confined unto the ſame 
colour, we meaſure not their beauty thereby; for if a crow or 
blackbird grow white, we account it more Bros: x 


1. /. from concamitor, Latin.] Sub 


Donne 
Of one colour withou: 


ſmelling, but the principal uſe is ſmelling. Brown. 


To argue a concomitancy to a cauſality, is not infallibly 
concluſive. 


Glanwile's Scet/ir. 

CONCOM!TANT. 2 [ concomitans, Latin. ] Conjoined 

with; concurrent with; coming and going with, as col- 
lateral, not cauſative, or conſequential. 

The ſpirit that furthereth the extenſion or dilation of bodies, 

and lis ever concomitant with poroſity and dryneſs. Bacon. 

It has pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to ſeveral objects, as 

alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a concomitant pleaſure ; and that 

in ſeveral objects, to ſeveral degrees. Loctite. 

Conco'MIiTaNnT. 2. J. Companion; perſon or thing colla- 

terally connected. 

Theſe effects are from the local motion of the airga concom:- 

tant of the ſound, and not from the ſound. Bacon. 

He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 

_ ſon, in a j of much adventure. Wotton. 

n conſumptions the preternatural concomitants, an univerſal 

heat of the body, a torminous diarrhoea, and hot diſtillations, 


have all a corrofive quality. Harvey on Con tions. 
The a 22 ingratitude is — or 
want of ' South's Sermons, 
—— — = Horrour ſtalks around, 
Wild ſtaring, and his ſad concomitant, 
Deſpair, of abje& look. . Philips. 
Reproach is a concomitant to as ſatires and invec- 


tives were an eſſential of a Roman tri L 
And for wr edge could bear it 8 
Filthy concomitant of claret ! 


Addiſon. 


Prior. 


CON 
antecedents, concomitants and conſequents, cauſes and Concoryrona'tiOn. . J. [ſiom concorporate.] Union in 
and 


* things ified, ſubjects and adjuncts, are ne- 
f wil — wi = other, — may ſie, 


Conco/MITANTLY, adv, (from concomitant.) In company 
with others. ; ; Dia. 
7, Conco/MITATE. v. 4. [ concemitatus, Latin.] To be 
collaterally connected with any thing; to come and go 


with another. : 22 
This fimple bloody ſpectation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleuriſy. Harvey on Conſump. 
CO/NCORD. n. /. concordia, Latin.] 1. Agreement be- 
:ween perſons or things ; ſuitableneſs of one to another ; 
ace; union; mutual kindneſs. 2. A compact. 3. 
Harmony 3 concent of ſounds, 4. Principal grammatical 
relation of one word to another, diſtin& from regimen, 
.) ——— Had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 


Uproar the univerſal . Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
What concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
One ſhall riſe 


— — 


Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 

Will arrogate dominion undelery'd 

Over his brethren, and quite diſpolleſs 


Concord and law of Nature from the earth. Milton. 
— Unſafe within the wind ; 

Of ſuch commotion ; ſuch as, to ſet forth 

Great things by ſmall, if nature's concord broke, 
the conſtellations war were ſprung. Milton. 


2 ö 5 
Kind concord, heavenly born ! whoſe bliſsful reign 
Holds this vaſt globe in one ſurrounding chain; 
Soul of the world! Tickel. 
(2.) It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and 
Roderick the Iriſh king. . Davies en Ireland. 
(3.) The man wh hath alfmuick in himſelf, 
Nor is not moy'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
(.) Have thoſe who have writ about declenſions, concords, 
and ſyntaxes loſt their labour ? Locke. 
Coxnco'tDANCE. 2. . [concordantia, Lat.] 1. Agreement. 
2. M book which ſhews in how many texts of ſcripture 
any word occurs. 3. A concord in grammar; one of the 
three chief relations in ſpeech, It 1s not now in uſe in 
this ſenſe. 
(2.) I ſhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you 
are to rule the city out of a concordance. South's Serm. Ded. 
Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having the 
principal word, introduce as much of the verſe as will ſerve your 
rurn Swift. 
Swift. 


An old concordance bound long ſince. 


(3-) After the three concordances learned, let the maſter read 


unto him the epiſtles of Cicero. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Conco'nDANT. adj. ¶ concordans, Lat.] Agreeable ; agree- 
ing ; correſpondent ; harmonious, 

Were every one employed in points concerdant to their na- 
tures, 23 would riſe up of 

themſelves. Brewn's Fulg. | So 
Conco/RDaTE. 2. . \concordat, Fr. concordatum, Lat.] A 
compact ; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of ſynods in the Gallican 
church among the grievances of that concordate, and as a mark 
of their flavery, ſince he reckons all convocations of the cler 

in England to be uſeleſs and dangerous ? Swift. 
Conco'nrorAL. adj. [from concorpore, Latin, to incorpo- 
rate.] Of the ſame body. Dis. 
T: Conco'rPorRATE. v. 4. [from cox and corpus.] To unite 
in one maſs or ſubſtance. 
join the word with the ſpirit. 


ſign with the fignification, we con- 
Taylor”s by Communtcant. 


To CON ο Ar E. w.x. [cer and corpur.] To unite into 


one body. a | f 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
Mis wrath, and ſo concorporate. 


Watts. Col ucouaskE. . 


Co'ncrEMENT. =. /. [from cencreſco, Latin. ] 


Concre'sCEnCE. 2. / from corcreſco, Latin.) 


Co'nCcRETE. adj. [from the verb. 


Cleavelaud. 


C O N 


one mals ; intimate m:xture, Dick. 
Je [concurſus, Lat.] 1. The confluence of 
many perſons or things to one place. 2. The perſo"; 
aſſembled. 3. The point of junction or interſection 6: 
two bodies. 
1.) —— Doall the night] d 
1 city's watches, with the — == 
The concourſe of all good men, ſtrike thee nothing? B. John). 
The coalition of the good frame of the univerſe was not the 
product of chance, or fortuitous concourſe of particles of matter. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 
With ſuch a concourſe comes the flood of ill. Dry2en's Fab. 
(2.) The prince with wonder hears, from ev'ry part, 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. Dryden Hrg. 
(3-) So ſoon as the upper glaſs is laid upcn the lower, fo :s 
to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glaſs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop will begin to move towards the concourſe of 
the glaſſes, and will continue to move with an accelerated mo- 
tion, *till it arrives at that concourſe of the glaſſes. Newton. 


ConcrEMa'TiON, 2. J [from concremo, Lat. to burn tage- 


ther.] The act of burning many things together. Dig. 
The mats 
formed by concretion ; a collection of matter growing 
together. 
here is the coheſion of the matter into a-more looſe con- 
ſiſtency, like clay, and thereby it is prep»red to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint, Hal. Or gin of Mankind. 
The act 
or quality of growing bv the union of ſerarate particles. 
Seeing it is neither a tubſtance perfect, nor inchoate, ho any 
other ſubſtance ſhould thence take concroſcence hath not been 
taught. : Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


Toa CONCRE'TE. v. . concreſco, Latin.] To coaleſce 


into one maſs ; to grow by the union and coheſion of 

arts. 

: The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 

cryſtalline, is equally diffuſed throughout the body of it. 

oda Nat. Fi. 
When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, und let 
cool, the ſalt concretes in regular figures; which argues that 
the particles of the ſalt, beture they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diſtances, in rank and file. Newton. 
The blood of ſome who died of the plague, could not be 
made to concrete, by reaſon of the putrefaction begun. Arbuth, 
To.Concre'TE. v. a. To form by concretion ; to form by 
the coalition of ſcattered particles. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that are 
conereted out of others, is beyond all diſpute : we ſee it in the 
meteors. Hate's Orivin of Marking. 
1. Formed bv concre- 
tion; formed. by coalition of ſeparate particles into one 


maſs. 2. [In logick.] Not abſtract: applied to a ſub- 
ject. 
i (1.) The firſt concrete ſtate, or conſiſtent ſurface of the chace, 


mult be of the ſame figure as the laſt liquid ſtate. Burnet. 

(2.) A kind of mutual cammutation there is, whereby thoſe 
concrete names, God and man, when we ſpeak of Chriſt, do 
take interchangeably one another's room; ſo that, for truth ot 
ſpeech, it ſkilleth not whether we ſay that the fon of God hath 
created the world, and the ſon of man by his death hath faved 
it; orelſe that the ſon of man did create, and the fon of God 
died to fave the world. Her her. 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do alſo either 
expreſs or imply, or refer to ſome ſubject to which it belongs; 
as white, round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead: 
but theſe are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical ſenſe; 
for a fool, a philoſopher, and many other cencretes, are ſubſtan- 
tives, as well as knavery, folly and philoſophy, which are the 
abſtract terms that belong to them. Watts's Lag ici 


Con c ET E. 2. / A mals formed by concretion; or union 


of mls gan adhering to each other. 
If gold itſelf be admitted, as it muſt be, for a porous concrete, 


CON 


the proportion of void to „in the texture of common air, 
will be ſo much the — Bentley's Sermons. 
Concre'reLy. adv. [from concrete.) In a manner in- 

cluding the ſubject with the predicate ; not abſtractly. 
Sin conſidered not ly for the mere act of obliquity, 


but concretely, with ſuch a ſpecial dependance of it upon the 


will as ſerves to render the agent guilty. Norris. 
Cove TEN ESS. . /. [from concrete] Coagulation ; 
collection of fluids into a folid maſs. DiF# 


Cox cx E-TON. =. / [from concrete.] 1. The act of con- 
creting ; tion. 2. The maſs formed by a coalition 
of 41 rticles. 


(2. toms gland upon the of the ſea, are ſuppoſed to 


of ſome concretion of lime the water, where the ſea 
irreth little. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Heat, in doth not reſolve and attenuate the juices of 


a human for too great heat will produce concretions. 
my gy on Aliments. 
Co/ncagTive. adj. [from concrete.] Having the power to 

produce concretions; coagulative. 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aſcribe their 
induration to cold, but unto ſalinous ſpirit, or concretive juices. 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Coxcne'runs. 2. / [from concrete.] A maſs formed by 


coagulation. 
Cox cv IN AGE. x. /. [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Lat.] 
The act of living with a woman not married. 

Adultery was puniſhed with death by the ancient heathens : 

concubinage was permitted. Broome. 

 CONCUBINE. . /. [concubina, Lat.) A woman kept in 
fornication ; a whore; a ſtrumpet. 

I know, I am too mem to be your queen; | 
And yet too good to be your concubine. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
When his great friend was ſuitor to him to pardon an offen- 

der, he denied him : afterwards, when a concabine of his made 
the fame ſuit, he granted it to her ; and faid, Such ſuits were 


to be granted to whores. Bacon. 
He cauſed him to paint one of his concubines, ſpe, who 
had the greateſt ſhare in his affection. . 


The wife, though a bright goddeſs, thus gives place 
To mortal — of freſh embrace. i 0 . 
To CONCU'LCATE. v. 4. {cenculco, Lat.] To tread or 
trample under foot. Dia. 
Conculca'tTion. 2. [conculcatio, Latin,] 'Trampling 
with the feet. | Die. 
Concu'eiscgxce. n. /. [concupiſcentia, Latin.) Irregular 
defire ; libidinous wiſh ; luſt ; lechery. 
We know even ſecret iſcence to be fin, and are made 
| fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 


| Hooker. 
In our faces evident the ſigns 
Of foul concupiſcence ; whence evil ſtore, 
Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines one 
nation to concupiſcence and ſenſual res, another to blood- 
thirſtineſs: it would diſcover great 1gnorance not to know, that 
a people has been overrun with recently invented vice. 

Bentley s Sermons. 
CONCU PISCENT. adj. Leancupiſcens, Lat.] Libidinous; 
lecherous. 2 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his coucu/iſcent intemperate luſt, Bs 
Relerſe my brother 
CoxncueisCce'xT1AL. adj. [from concupiſcent. 
concupilcence. . 
CoxcuP1'sC1BLE, adj. | concupyſcibilic, Latin,] Impreſſing 
deſire ; eager ; deſirous ; inclining to the purſuit or. at- 
tainment of any thing, oor of” © 
The ſchools reduce all the paſſions to theſe two heads, the 
cencupiſcible and ĩraſeible appetite. South's Sermons. 
Ta CONCUR. v. n. | concitfre, Latin] 1. To meet in one 
point. 2. To agree; to join in one action, or opinion. 
3. It has with before the petſon with whom one agrees. 
4. K has to before the effect to which one contributes. 5. 


elating to 
ict 


TS © IS 


them; and, toſatisfy, both theſe 


have 


Concu'szanT, adj, [from concur.) 


Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
- I af. 


CON 


To be united wich 3 to be conjoined. 6. To contribute 
to one common event with joint power 


(:.) Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe can hardly allo, 


CONCur, 7. 
(2.) Acts which ſhall be done by the zreater : 
cutors, dall be as valid and effeftual as if all my enen d. 
concurred in the ſame. : Sift's Laff W.1; 
_ (3) It is not evil imply to concur with the heathens, eithe, 
in opinion or action ; and that ity with — 
then a di when we follow them in they do amiſs, c; 
generally in that they do without reaſon. Aboler, 
(4-) Their affections were known to concur to the moſt de. 


. Clay 
Extremes in nature equal good uce, ad 
in man concur to general uſe Pope. 


(5.) To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeſon concur- 
ring with a bad life, is only to deny Chriſt wvrth a greater ſolem- 
_ Scuth. 

eſtimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities of rea- 
ſon concur with it, this argument hath all the firength it ca, 


b Tillethn, 
(6.) When outward cauſes concur, the idle are ſooneſt — 

by this infection. | Collier on the Splern, 
Cox cu REXCE. 7. / [from concur.] 1. Union; aſs. 
Cox cu RKEN cx. ciation ; conjunction. 2. Agreement; 


act of joining in any deſign, or meaſures. 3. Combina- 
tion of many agents or circumſtances. 4. Afliftance , 


help. 5. Joint right; equal claim. 
(1.) We have no other meaſure but our own ideas, with the 


concurrence of other probable reaſons, to perfuade us. Locke. 
(2.) Their concurrence in perſuaſion, about ſome material 
points belonging to the ſame polity, is not ſtrange. 


; Hecker, Preface. 
The concurrence of the in that fury, can be imputed to 
the irreverence the judges m. Clarendon. 


Tarquin the d was' by an univerſal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Swift on the Diſſent. in Athens & Rome. 
(3-) Struck with theſe great concurrences of things. 


Craſbaw, 
He views our behaviour in concurrence of affairs, and 
ſees us engage in all the poſſibilities of action. Adiiſ. & ect. 


(4-) From theſe ſublime images we collect the greatneſs ot 
the work, and the neceſſity of the divine concurrence to it. 


Rogers. 
(5. ) A biſhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of juriſdiction between him and the archdeacon. Hlige. 


1. Acting in con- 
junction; agreeing in the ſame act; contributing to the 
ſame event; concomitant in agency. 2, Conjoined; 
e 
t. in with theſe laws e king's 
48 RT —— f 
Davies on Ireland. 
For without the concurrent conſent of all theſe three parts ot 
the legiſlature, no fuch law is or can be made. Hal:. 


This (ole vital faculty is not ſufficient to-exterminate noxious 
humours to the peri „ unleſs the animal be concur- 


rent with it to the fibres with animal ſpirits. Har ug 


All combin'd, 


Fables. 


Concu'x rent. x. /. [from concur.] That which concurs ; 


2 con cauſe. 
—— affairs of im 


en, x 
It is believed that great of bells in cities, 
n enn 


6 


The ſtrong co c on the heaving tile, 
Roll'd back the veflel to the ifiand's tide. Pee OA. 
(2.) There want not inſtances of ſuch an univerſal coxc:y/ho 1 
of the whole globe, as muſt needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyſs. © | Waordward's Nat. Hift. 
Comcu'ss Ive. adj. [concuffus, Lat.] Having the power or 
quality of ſhaking. ; 
7; CONDE'MN: & a: [condemns, Lat.] r. To find guilty ; 
-o doom to puniſiiment': contrary to ab/olve. 2. It has 70 
before the puniſhment. 3. To cenfure ; to blame; to 
declare criminal: contrary to approve. 4. To fine. 5. 
To ſhow guilt by contraſt. | | 
(1.). My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a ſey ral tale, ; 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain, Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Is he found guilty ? 


— Yes truly, is he, and condemn'd way Ih 3 


Conſidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to abſolve, 
and pronounces abſolution where it ought to condems. 

2 . © Fiddes's Sermons. 

(2.) The ſon of man ſhall be betrayed unto'the ſcribes, and 

they ſhall cen emu him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 
(3. Who then ſhall blame | 
His peſter d ſenſes to retoil and ſtart, | 
Wher all that is within him does condemn . | | 
Itſelf for being there | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The poet who, flouriſhed in the ſcene; is condemned in the 
ruelle. ; Dryden's An. Preface. 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an injury, will 
ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf for it. Locke: 
They who approve my condu& in this particular, are much 
more numerous than who condemn it. Spefator. 
(4.) And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeruſalem, 
and condemned the land in an hundred talents of Gilver. 2 Chro. 


£ 


( Phe righrevus that is dead ſhall condemn: the ungodly 
winch are living. _ * Wifd. iv. 16. 


Conde'MNABLE, adj, [from condemn.] Blameable; cul- 
ble. | 
"He commands to deface the print of a cauldron in aſhes, 
which ſtrictly to obſerve were condemnable ſuperſtition. Brown. 
ConvewnAa'TLON. . 4 condemnatio, Latin] The ſentence 
by which any one is doomed to puniſhment ; the act of 
condemning ; the ſtate of being condemned. 
There is therefore tow no condemnation to them. Rom. viii. 
Coxpeu'Mnxatory.”adj.'[from tindemn.) Puſſing a ſentence 
of condemnation, or of cenſure. EV 
He that paſſes the firſt condermator; ſentence, is like the in- 
cendiary in à popular tunmale, who is c le with all thoſe 
diſorders to which he gave riſe. Dow. of the Tongue. 
Coxpi'untk: . F from condemn.) A blamer; ä cen- 
ſure? ; a eur. ee 4 irene 


Some few are the only refuſers and condemmers of this catholick | 
practice. Tb, Worthy Communicant. 
Conpe'nSABLE. from conden/ate.}) That which is 


capable of condenſation; that which can 
comperiſed into a narrower com paſs. | 
Fete meets with rehſtance in the. his. and net 
being in the utmoſt extremity of denſity, but" conderfable yet: 
further, reſiſtance works ſomething upon 
„„ bla * 
To Conbe'nsaTE. v. a, [condenſo, Latin. ] "To 
to make thicker. 5 
8 Cox DE'NSATE.-"wV. 2. To if 
ONDE'NSAT S. adj. [conden/atus, Lat.] Made thick; con- 
denſed; 3 into leſs ſpace. 71 i 


be drawn or 


ry 


To 


 Conpe'nss. adj. [from the verb. 


Conpe'nsenr. », from an] 
y 


ConDe'xsIiTY. 2. / [from condenſe.] The ſtate of 


the mover to 
7 N - 
cond e; 


CON 
Py water-glaſſes the account was not regular; for, from atte- 
nuation and conde 'ſution, the hours were ſhorter in hot weather 
than in cold. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
The ſupply of its moiſture is by rains and ſnow, and dews 
Condenſation of vapours, and perhaps by ſubterraneous pai- 
Bentley. 


ſages. 
To CONDE'NSE. v. 4. {[condenſs, Latin.) To make any 


body more thick, cloſe, and weighty ; to drive or attract 
the parts of any body nearer to each other. To inſpiſ- 
fate ; oppoſed to rarefy. 
Moving in fo high à ſphere, he mult needs, as the ſun, raiſe 
many envious exhalations ; which condenſed by a popular odium, 
were capable to cloud the brighteſt merit. X. Char lis. 
Some lead their youth abroad, chile ſome conden/e 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. Hryd. Firg. 
Such denſe and ſolid ſtrata arreſt the vapour, at the — ot 
the earth, and collect and condenſe it there. Mood tar. 
ONDE'NSE. v. 2. To grow cloſe and weighty; to 
withdraw its parts into a narrow com paſs. 
The water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
preſently there condenſe into little ſtores. Bayle ss Scep. Chym. 
All vapours, when 2 begin to condenſe and coaleſce into 
ſmall parcels, become of that bigneis whereby azure mult 
be reflected, before they can conſtitute other colours. 
| Newton's O ticks, 
Thick; denſe; con- 
denſated; cloſe; maſſy; weighty. 
—— They colour, ſhape and ſze 
Aſſume, as likes them belt, condenſe or rare. Miltor. 
They might be ſeparated without conſociating into the huge 
condenſe bodies of . Bentley's Sermon. 
A firong metalline 
means of a ſyringe 
: Quincy. 


deing 


veſlel; wherein to croud the air, 
faſtened thereto. | 


condenſed ; condenſation ; denſeneſs ; denſity. 
Co'nDErs. =. . [conduire, Fr.] Such as ſtand upon high 
places near the ſea-coaſt, at the time of herring-fiſhing, 
to make ſigns to the fiſhers which way the ſhole paſſeth, 
which may better appear to ſuch as ſtand upon ſome high 
cliff, by a kind of blue colour that the fiſh cauſeth in the 
water, than to thoſe in the ſhips. Theſe be likewiſe 
cal ed huers, by likelihood of the French þayer, exclamare, 
and balkers. - | g F 
To CONDESCEND. v. 2. [conaęſcendre, Fr. from conde- 
ſcendo, Latin. ] 1. To depart from the privileges of ſupe- 
riority by a voluntary ſubmiſſion; to fink willingly to 
equal terms with inferiours; to ſooth by familiarity. 2. 
. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice can require. 3. 
To ſtoop; to bend; to. yield; ro ſubmit; to become 
ſubjeR. a gonads 2 | : 
* (1.) This method carries a very humble and condeſce diu 
air, when he that inſtructs ſeems to be the enquirer. Watts. 
(2.) Spain's mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency does condeſcend, 
On theſe conditions, yo become your friend. Dryd. Ind. Im}. 
He did not primarily intend to appoint this way; but con- 
deſcended to it as accommodate to their prelent ſtate. - Tillotſo7, 
(. 3.) Can 22 think me ſo broken, ſo debas d 
Wich corporal ſervitude, that my mind ever; 
Will ca:deſcexd to ſuch abſurd commands? 
der ſhall my reſolution 
Diſarm itſelf, nor condeſce:d to parly 
With fooliſh hopes. | De:tham's Sof h. 
DESCE'NDENCE..z. /. [condeſcendance, Fr.] Voluntary 


Milto:. 


Water by nature is white ; ea, thickened or coodenſate, moſt - ſubmiiſion to a ſtate of equality with inferiours. 
white, ag it appeazetlyby the hall and ino, Pac ham. CME DIiNGLY. atv. from cort/cending.) By way 
Connenga' TION... . . [from  congen/ate.] .. The act of of voluntary'hymiliation ; by way of kind conceſion. 


body, or making it mere groſs and "We rondeſcendingly made Luthers works umpires in the 
4 | * 


weighty, Oppoſite to rargfacti. controverſy. 5 Alter bury. 
natural arguments it may be proved, that water, by Coynesce'nsion „, / (from condeſcend.] Voluntary 


condenſation, may become earth ; the ſame reaſon teacheth, that, humiliation ; deſcent, from ſuperiority ; voluntary ſub- 
3 1 may become water. Raleigh's Flor). miſfon to equality with inferiours. . 0 
+ So 2 i —— 0 0 0 Fs h 


; * 
* 


2 1 — 


C O N 


It forbids pride and ambition, and yain glory; and commands 
humility and modeſty, and co1deſcenſfion to otheis. Tillotſo -. 
Courteſy and condeſce:fion is an happy quality, which never 
fails to make its way into the good opinion, and into the very 
heart, and allays the envy which always at:ends a high ſtation. 
Atterbury"s Sermons. 

Raphne!, amidſt his tenderneſs, ſhews ſuch a dignity and 
chest (ion in all his behaviour, as are ſuitable to a ſuperiour 
nature, Addiſon. 

Coxpesce'xsive. adj. | from condeſcend.) Courteous ; 
willing to treat with inferiours on equal terms; not 
havghty ; not arrogant. 

CONDUGN. adj. 18 Latin] Worthy of a perſon ; 
ſuitable ; deſerved ; merited : it is always uſed of ſome- 
thing deſerved by crimes. 

Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condiz7x puniſhment, Shakeſp. Her. VI. 
Conſider who is your friend, he that would have brought him 
to c92ign puniſhment, or he that has ſaved him. Arbuthnot. 

ConvicxLly. adv. from condign.) Deſervedly ; acc rJ- 
ing to merit. i Di. 

Coxopi'GxNEss. =. V {from condign.] Suitableneſs ; agree- 
ableneſs to deſerts, 

Cy /NDIMENT. . / [condimentum, Latin.] Seaſoning ; 
[ance ;_ that which excites the appetite by a pungent 
taſte. | 

As for radiſh and the like, they are for condiments, and not 
for nouriſhment. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Many things are ſwallowed by animals rather for condiment, 
coſt, or medicament, than any ſubſtantial nutriment. Brown. 

Cow pisci'PLE. 2. J [condiſcipulus, Lat.] A ſchoolfellow. 

Je CONDITE. v. 4. [condio, Lat.] To pickle; to pre- 
ſerve by ſalts or eromaticks, 

Much after the fame manner as the ſugar doth, in the condit- 
ing of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew's Muſeum. 
The moſt innocent of them are but like condited or pickled 
muſhrooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harmleſs, but 
can never do good. | Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Co'xDpiTEMENT. 2./. [from condite.] A compoſition of 

conſerves, powders, and ſpices in the form of an eleQuary, 


C ON 


And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 


Upon our humours, Shakeſfþ. He ry ty 
It was not agreeable unto the condition of Paradi and 2 - 
innocence. * 


Brown's V ul TR 
Eftimate the greatneſs of tliis mercy by the 4 2 
the (inner in, when God vouchſafes it to them. South — 
Did we perfectly know the ſtate of our own condition, nd 
what was moſt proper for us, we might have reaſon to conclude 
our N not heard, if not anſwered. Wake's Preparatic,; 5 
This is a principle 2 to every paſſion and faculty of v1 j 
nature, to every (tate and condition of our life. Roger 
Some deſponding people take the kingdom to be in no 8 
of encouraging ſo numerous a breed of beggars. ny 
3 is not the thing; 
iſs is the ſame in ſubject as in king. Pore E 
e Tamin m . 
prince, Miranda. Shakeſp. 
The king himſelf met with many — 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practiſed 'ti!| 
then by the perſons of the beſt condition. Claren. is:. 
7.) Condition 
hat condition can a treaty find 
P th" part that is at merey 
I yield upon conditions. — We give none 
To traitors : ſtrike him down. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, 
He could not defend it above ten days, and muſt then ſubmi: 
to the worſt conditions the rebels were like to grant to his perſon, 


Score. 


Sate p. Cori. 


and to his religion. Clarendo, 
Many are apt to believe remiſſion of fins, but they believe i: 
without the condition of repentance. Tapir. 
Thoſe bard'rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, ſuch as we are pleas d to give. Wall-r. 


Make our conditions with yon” captive king. 

Secure me but my ſolitary cell ; 

Tis all T aſk him. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 

(8.) Go with me to a notary, ſcal me there 

Your ſingle bond; and in a merry ſport, | 

If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 

In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 

Expreſs d in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be nominated. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Ver. 


© Dip: Ta Condz riox. v. n. (from the noun.} To make terms, 


CONDITION. . / [condition, Fr. conditio, Lat.] 1. Qua- 
lity; that by which any thing is denominated or 
bad. 2: Attribute; accident ; property. 3. Natural 
quality of the mind; temper; temperament; complex- 
ion. 4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. 5. State; ex- 
ternal circumſtances. 6. Rank. 7. _ ation; terms 
of compact. 8. The writing in which the terms of C 
agreement are compriſed ;- compact; bond. 755 

(1.) A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, b 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shak. K. John. 
(2.) The king is but a man: the violet finells, the element 

ſhews to him as to me: all his ſenſes have but human conditions. 
* * Shake). 
It ſeemed to us a condition and of Divine Powers 

— A 

7D . to conſer 1 
paſſing through ſeveral mediums, which is another conditio: of 

_ - Newton's Optichs. 


to ſtipulate. LE FRE 
It was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
ſhould put to death all his male children.  Raleigh's Hiſtor. 
Small towns, which Rand ſtiff, till great ſhot 
Enforce them, by war's law, condition not. Donne. 
Tis one thing, I muſt confeſs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L' Eftrang-. 


o ion. 975 [fram condition.] 1, By way of li- 
olu 


pulation ; not abſolute ; made with limitations ; tel 
on. particular terms, 2, [In grammar and logick.] Ex- 
preſſing ſome condition or ſuppoſition, 

(1.) For the uſe we have his expreſs commandment, for the 
effect his conditional promiſe ; fo that, without obedience to the 


one, there is of the other no aſſurance. Hooker. 
Many ſcriptures, though as to their formal terms they are 

abſolute, yet as to their ſenſe they are conditional. South, 
© This Krick hecelſity they fimple'call; | 


ſort there is c il. Dryden's Fables. 


64 The hal taketh moit of his nature of the mother be. Conpi'TION AL. a. f- * adjective.] 3 


fides ſpeech, manners, and mclination, which are agreeable to 
the conditio -t of their mothers. . S! enſer on Ireland. 
The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but raſh : now 
muſt we look, from bis age, to receive not alone the imperfec- 
tions of long engrafted condition, but the unruly. wayywardneſs. 
rt} atinfirm and cholerick years bring with them. | 
() Jupiter is hot and moiſt, temperate, modeſt, | 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that is, giving 
theſe inclinations ; and therefore thoſe antient kings, beauti | 
with theſe conditions, might be called thereafter Jupiter. 


| | LL. 7 * 
* Sh %. CONDITION A IT. 2. / from 
* 5 


A word not now in u 


He ſaid, if he were ſure that young man were king Edward's 
ſon, he would never bear arms againſt him. This caſe ſeems 
hard, both in reſpe& of the conditional, and in reſpect of thc 
other words. JENL !'  Bacon's Henry VII. 
conditional. ]'* The quality 
of being conditional ; limitation by certain terms. 


' And as this clear propoſal of the ſes may inſpirit our 


efficacious to neceſſitate 
and engage them 


Decay of Piety. 


Raleigh” s Hiftory of the Wor 14. Co ND TIONAL LY. adv. (from conditional. ith cer- 


Socrates eſpouſed Xantippe only for herextreme ill conditions, 

above all of that ſex. +' TIF ile p. 21 .oauabearh, 
(5. a To us all, 

That feel the bruiſes of the days before, 


tain limitations ; on particular terms; on certain ſtipula- 
I here intail ' 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 


C O N 


Co uliliana l, th t here thou take an oath ; 
To ceaſe this civil war. Sbale y. Henry VI. 
A falſe apprehenſion underſtands that poſicive'y, which was 
bit cond. tio a — Brown's Ful. Err. 
We ſec large preferments tendered to him, but conditionally, 
von his doing wicked offices: conſcience ſhall here, according 
to its office, interpoſe and 3 ſt. South. 
Coxpr/rIoNARY. a. [from condition.) Stipulated. 
Would God in mercy diſpenſe with it as à conditi , yet 
we could not be happy without it, as a natural qualification for 


heaven. Norris. 


C ON 


To both, the mcdiu.n which is moſt propitious and co duc'ble, 
is air. Baco ''; Nat. Hift, 
Thoſe motions of generations and corruptions, and of the 
co:ducibles thereu to, are witely and admirably ordered and con- 
temporated by the rector of all things. Hale. 
None of theſe magnetical experiments are ſufficient for a per- 
petual motion, though thoſe kind of qualities ſeem molt condu- 
c ble u to it. W.lkin's M th. Moc 
Our Saviour hath enjomed us a reaſonable ſervice : all his 
laws are in themſclves co :4ucible to the temporal intereſt of them 
that obſerve them. Bentley. 


% Cox Db oN ATE. v. a. [from condition} To qualify ; Conpu'ciBLEness. #. from conducible.} The quality 


to regulate. 

That ivy ariſeth but where it may be 
aſcribe the ſame unto any ſcience therein, which ſuſpends and 
11d tionates its eruption. Brow ?'s pe. Err. 

Covoi rio ATE. adj, [from the verb.] Eſtabliſhed on 
certain terms or conditions. 

That which is mittaken to be icular and abſolute, duly 
underflood, is general, but co dilio ate, and belongs to none, 
who ſhall not perform the condition ? Ha mo d. 


of contributing to any end. Dia 


rted ; we cannot Conpu'cive. adj. [from conduce.) That which may cur - 


tribute; having the power of forwarding or promoting: 
with 7. 
An action, however condc.wve to the good of our countey, 
will be repreſented as prejudicial to it. Addijon's Freehol.ley. 
Thoſe proportions of the good things of this life, which ale 
moſt conſiſtent with the intereſts of the ſoul, are allo moſt com.lu- 
ci de to our preſent felicity. R. gers 


rn [from condition] Having qualities Coxpu'civexess. =. /. [from conducive.) The quality 
or 


or properties bad. 
The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition 4. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 


of conducing. 
I mention ſome examples of the co. luci ven of the finallnef 
of a body's parts to its fluidity. Boyle. 


7; CONDOLE. v. #. [condcleo, Latin.) To lament with CONDUCT. . / (conduit, Fr. cn and du Jus, Lat.] 1. 


thoſe that are in misfortane*; ro expreſs concern for the 
miſeries of others. It has with before the perſon for 
whoſe misfortune we profeſs grief. It is oppoſed to con- 


gratulate. 
Your friends would have cauſe to rejoice, rather than condole 
cvith you. Temple. 


I congratulate with the beaſts upon this honour done to their 


king; and muſt condole with us poor mortals, who, are ren- 


dered incapable of paying our reſpe&s. 

To Conno'LE. v. a. To bewail with another. 
I come not, Sampſon, to condole thy chance, 

As theſe ps, yet with it had not been, 
Though for no friendly intent. Milton's Agonifles. 
Why thould our poet petition Iſis for her ſafe delivery, and 
afterwards co dle her miſcarriage. Dryden. 
ConDo'LEMENT. #. . [from condole.] Grief ; ſorrow ; 


mourning. 

To vere 

In obſtinate condoleme it, is a 2 oy 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs, unmanly grief. Shakeſ . Hamlet. 
Condo/LENCE, 2. /. [condolance, Fr.) The expreſſion of 
grief for the ſorrows of another; the civilities and meſfſ:ges 

of friends upon- any loſs or misfortune. 
The reader will excuſe this digreſſion, due by way of co d- 
lence to my worthy brethren. Arbuthnot. 
A ConDYLER. 2. J [from condele.] One that compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 
Cox bon“ T ton. 2. J. [condonatio, Lat.] A pardoning ; a 
forgiving. Didt. 
7 CONDU'CE. v. #. [conduco, Latin.] To promote an 
2 to contribute; to ſerve to ſome purpoſe: followed 
y 7, 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying it 
abroad, ſeemeth to conduce to make it ſhine. Bacon. 
The means and preparations that may conduce unto the enter- 


Addiſon. 


"Ko does | hate * * tor 
man ove or things, according as he appre- 
e or to contradict it. 7h 


Hot). 

may conduce to farther diſcoveries for compleatin 45 

| 2 rt — * Any 

To Con uc. v. 4. To conduct; to accompany in order 

to ſhew the way. In this ſenſe I have only found it in the 
following paſſage. 

He was Cat conduct hither the princeſs — 

| , ers |  Witton. 

. [conducibilis, Lat.] Having the power 

Ml a tendency to promote or forward : 


Conpv'criaLE, 


of conducin 
with ts ob | 


Management : economy. 2. The att of leading troops ; 
the duty of a general. 3. Convoy ; eicorte; guard. 
4. The act of convoying or guarding 5. A Warrant by 
which a convoy is appointed, or ſafety is aſſured. 6. Ex- 
act behaviour; regular lite. 
(t.) Young men, in the conduct and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ſtir more than they can quiet, 


and fly to the end without conſideration of the means. Bacon, 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well deſign'd, fo luckily begun, 
But when we have our with, we wih undone? Dry. Ju. 
(2.) Conduct of armies is a prince's art. Wall: r. 


(3-) His majeſty, 
Tend'ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. Sha. Rich. III. 
I was aſhamed to alk the king foot:nen and horſemen, and 


condud for ſafeguard againſt our adverſaries, 1 E/tras. 
(4. Some three or four of you, 
Go, give him courteous con. luc to this place. Shakeſ>. 


(6.) Though all regard for reputation is not quite laid ade, 
it is fo low, that very few think virtue and con.!ud? of abſolute 
neceſſity for preſerving it. Swift. 

To Convpu'cr. v. a. [conduire, French.) 1. To lead; to 
direct; to accompany in order to ſhew the way. 2. lo 
uſher, and to attend in civility. 3. To manage; as, 70 
conduct an affair. 4. To head an army; to lead and 
order troops. 

(1.) I ſhall trait conduct you to a hill fide, where I will 
point you out the right path. Milton on Education. 

O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 

Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep foreſt. Dryden's Aneid. 
(2.) Pray, receive them nobly, and conduct them 

Into our preſence. Sbaleſ . Henry VIII. 
Aſcanius bids em be conducted in. Dryden's n. 

Conpucrti'tTious. adj. [cenductitius, Latin.) Hired ; em- 
ployed for wages. 

The perſons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, b. 
intirely conductitious and removeable at pleaſure. Ayliffe. 

Canpu'cros. ./ [from conduct] 1. A leader; one who 
ſhews another the way by accompanying him. 2. A 
chief; a general. 3. A manager; a director. 4. An 
inſtrament to put up into the bladder, to direct the knife 
in cutting for the ſtone. ' | Quincy. 

(r.) Shame of change, and fear of future ill, 
And zeal, the blind canductor of the will. Dryden 
(2.) Who is conductor of his people 
As tis faid, the baſtard ſon of Glo'fter. Shakeſþ. K. Lear. 
O00 0 2 
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3.) If he did not iptirely project the union and regen 
Ex. vil deny him to have been the chief conductor in bot . 
| iſon. 
Conndu'crress. 2. / (from cenduct.] A woman that 
directs; directreſs. 4 
Co'nputrt. . / [cenduit, Fr.] 1. A canal of pipes for the 
conveyance of waters; an aqueduct. 2. Ihe pipe or 
cock at which water is drawn. 
(.) Water, in conduit pipes, can riſe no higher 
Than the well-head from whence it firſt doth ſpring. Davies. 
his face of mine is hid 
In ſap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. . Shakeſp. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
t.c conveys it to the ſons of men, are virtuous and generous 


practices. | | South. 

Theſe. organs are the nerves which are the conduits to convey 

them from without, to their andience in the brain. Locke. 
Wite nature likewiſe, they ſuppoſe, 

Ilas drawn two conduits down our-nole. Prior. 


(2.) I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 

claret wine, Saleſ. Henry VI. 

ConDUPLICA'TION. =. J [cenduplicatio, Latin.) A doub- 
ling ; a duplicate. 8 

Cox E. 2 / LN e. Tü xurs Pao . ig, Ariſtotle.] A 
ſolid body, of which the bale is a circle, and which ends 
in a point. 

Cox EY. See Cox v. | | 

To CONFABULATE. v. x. [confabule, Latin.] To talk 
eaſily or careleſsly together; to chat; to prattle. 

ConFaBULA'TION. 2. . [confabulatio, Latin.] Eaſy con- 
verſation ; chearful and careleſs talk. OED 

Conra'BULAaTOY. adj. [from confabulate.) Belonging to 
talk cr prattle. 3 | 

ConrarreaA'TION. . . [conferreatio, Latin, from far, 
corn. ] The folemnization of marriage by eating bread 
together. 


the ancient laws. of Romulus, the wife was by confarrea- 
tion joined to the huſband. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


To CONFECT. v. 4. [confe&tus, Lat.] To make up into 
ſweetmeats; to preſerve with ſugar. It ſeems now cor- 
- -rupted into comfit. | EDO 
Cox FETT. ./ [from the verb.] A ſweetmeat. 
At ſupper eat a pippin roaſted, and fweeten'd with ſugar of 
roſes and caraway confetts. - Harvey on Con/. 
Conte'cTion. 3. / (confectio, Lat.] 1. A preparation of 
fruit, or juice of fruit, with ſugar ; a ſweetmeat. 2. An 
aſſemblage of different ingredients; a compoſition ; a 
mixture. . | 
(1.) Haſt thou not learn'd me to preſerve? yea ſo, . 
That our great . himſelf doth woo me oft | 
For my confeicns Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain confections, which 
they call fervers, which are like to candied conſerves, and are 
made of ſugar and lemons. - +, Face Nat. Hift. 
He ſaw him devour fiſh and fleſh, ſwallow wines and ſpices, 
confections and fruits of numberleſs ſweets and flavours. Addi/. 
(2.) Of beſt things then, what world ſhall yield canfection 


To liken her? LE Shakeſp. 
There will be a new conſection of mould, which perhaps will 
alter the ſeed, -. - - -- . Bacon's.Nat. His. 


CoxFe'CTIONARY. z. /. {from confectian.] One whoſe 
trade is to make ſweetmeats. | LESLEY 
* n Myſelf, -- N. 
Who had the world as my confecti ens 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments., Shakeſp. 
Cow Fg'CTIONER. #./. from cagfection. One whole trade 
is to make confections or ſweetmeats. 


Nature's confacrianer the bee, 
Whoſe ſucketg are moiſt alchimy, 
"The ſtill af hi ing mold - 
Mintiag g the garden into golds, _- + | Cleaveland. 
Cenfectioners make much Uſe of whites of eggs. Bojle. 


C ON 
» CONFEDERACY, 2. / (conſediration, Fr. fadus, Lat. 


league; a contract by which ſeveral perſons or bodies 2 


men engage to ſupport each other; union: 
federal compact. FE” engagemen 


What confederacy have you with the traitors ? 


Sbaleſp. K. Lear. 
league © amity and 


t; 


Judas, ſent them to Rome, to make © a 


confedera with them. : Mac. viii. 17 
Virgil has, a whole confederacy againſt him, and I mu cy 
deavour to defend him. Dryden. 
_ The friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or. leagues of pleaſure. Alliſon, 


An. ayaricious man in office is in confeder with the wv 
clan of his diſtrict, or dependance ; which, & 3 Ry 
art, is called ts live and let live. | Sur. 
To CONFE'DERATE. v. a, {confederer, Fr.) To Join in 


a league ; to unite; to ally. 


They were confederated with Charles's enemy. Knollen. 
With theſe the Piercies them confe-lerate, 
And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 


To Conre'peraTe. v. n. To league; to unite in a league. 
By words men come to know one another's minds; by tho: 
they covenant and confederate. South, 
It is a confederating with him to whom the facrifice is offered. 
Atterbury, 
ConFE'DerATE. adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 
For they have conſulted with one conſent : they are 
confederate againſt the. Eſal. Ixxxiii. ;, 
All the ſwords 
In Ital d her con feder atę arms, 
Could — — 4 this — 4 Shateſp. Coris. 
. While the mind of man looketh upon ſecond cauſes icattered, 
it may ſometimes reſt in them, and go no farther ; but when i: 
beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked together, 
mult need fly to ovidence and deity. 8 Buca 
Oh n crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er th! cluded rage of Jove ! Pofe's Statin; 
Ina confederate war, it oyght to be conſidered which part 
bas the ſhare in the quarrel. _ | Svitt. 
Conye'DERATE. . / [from the verb.] One who engages 
to ſupport another; an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Shakeſp. R. III. 
We ſtill have freſh tecruiis in ſtore, 


If our confederates can afford us more. Dryden's An. 
CoNnFEnERA'TION. x. , — D French.] League; 
compact of mutual ſupport ; alliance. 


three ces enter into ſome {tri leagye and confedera- 
tion amongſt themſelves. _ _ ,__  Bacon's Henry VII. 
Nor can thoſe confederations or deſigns be durable, when ſub- 
jets make bankrupt of their allegiance. 2 K. Charles. 
To CONFE R. v. n. [confero, Lat. conferer, French.] To 
diſcourſe with another upon a ſtated ſubject; to ventilate 
any queſtion by oral diſcuſſion ; to converſe ſolemnly ; to 
talk gravely together ; to compare ſentiments. 
'Ya will hear us confer of this, and by an avricular aſſu- 
rance have your ſatisfaction. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man; and therefore, if à man write little, he 
had need have a great memory; if he confer little, he had need 
have a preſent wit; and if he read little, he had need have much 
cunning, to ſeem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 
. . When they had commanded them to go aſide out of the coun- 
ih, they conferred among themſelves. - ; "As, iv. 15. 
- He was bow, p- to confer with the lord Colepeper upon the 
ſubjeR ; but had ſome particular thoughts, upon which he then 
| r 1 Clarendbn. 
„The Chriſtian princeſs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn'd philoſophers? 


with ſuch clagyence a 
T TY Lot to e Bay hy Love. 
09, if E 9 V4 a, 1 Ta pA 3 examine * com- 
e 
to beſtow: with oz before him who receives the gift. 3 
To contribute; to eonduce: with 7. 


of : 


C ON 


(1.) The words in the eighth verſe, conferred with the ſame 
aords in the twentieth, make it manifeſt. Raleigh, 
If we confer theſe obſervations with others of the like nature, 
xe may find cauſe to rectify the general opinion. Boyle. 
Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing their works 
together, found thoſe that went before tranſcribed by thoſe that 
followed. : : Brown. 
(2.) Reſt to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. Waller. 
The conferring this honour wfon him would increaſe the credit 
he had- Clarendon. 
Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority f on him. a 
South. 
There is not the leaſt intimation in ſcripture of this privilege 
conferred upon the Roman church. Titlotfon. 
Thou conferreft the benefits, and he receives them; the firit 
produces love, and the laſt ingratitude. 
Arbuthnot's Hiftory of J. Bull. 
(3.) The cloſeneſs and compactneſs of the parts reſting toge- 
ther, doth much confer to the ſtrength of the union. lan. 
Co'nrFERENCE, 2. conference, French. ] 1. The act of 
converſing on ſerious ſubjects; formal diſcourſe ; oral 
diſcuſſion of any queſtion. 2. An appointed meeting for 
diſcuſſing ſome point, by perſonal debate. 3. Compari- 
ſon ; examination of different things by compariſon ct 
each with other. 
(1.) I ſhall grow ſkilful in country matters, if J have often 
conference with your ſervant. Sidney. 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety mov- 
eth to be inſtructors of others by conference; ſometime of them 
it is taught, whom the church called to the public, either 


reading thereof, or interpreting. Heoker. 
What hangs theſe weights upon my | 

I cannot ſpeak to her; 25 ſhe urg d conference. Shakeſþ. 

(3.) Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and furtherances, 


which ſcriptures, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men's collections and obfervations may afford. Hooker. 
The conference of theſe two places, containing fo excellent a 


piece of learning as this, ex by fo worthy a wit as Tully's 
was, muſt needs bring on ure to him that maketh true ac- 
count of learning. | Ajcham's Schoolmafter. 


Conre'rRER, =, / [from conftr.] 1. He that converſes. 


2. He that beſtows. 
J CONFE'SS. v. a. [confeffer, Fr. confiteor, confeſſum, Lat.] 


1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure, 2, It has 
of before the thing confeffed, when it is ufed reciprocally. 
3. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſeience to the prieſt, in 
order to tepentance and pardon. 4. It is ufed with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 5. To hear the confeſſion of a peni- 
tent, as a prieſt. 6. To own; to avow; to profeſs ; 
not to deny, 7. To grant; not to diſpute. 8. To ſhew; 
to prove; to atteſt, . It is uſed in a looſe and unimpor- 
tant ſenſe by way of introduction, or as an affirmative 
form of ſpecch. | | 
(1.) He doth in ſome ſort confeſs it.——lf it be caufeſſed, it 
is not redreſſed. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 
Human faults with human grief confeſs ; 
Tis thou art chang'd. | Prior. 
(2.) Caonfeſs thet freely of thy fin ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception, 


8 Shakeſp. Otbeilo. 
(3.) If *our fin be only 


miniſter may be of | ule. ket nor ye Death. 
(4-) Our wat voracy ook the opportunity of confeſfng 
berſelf ta this telebrated father. | on, Spetator . 


(6.) Whotoever therefore ſhall confeſs me before men, him 
will I confer alſo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 


ſoever ſhall deny me before men, him will I alſo deny before my 
father which is in heaven. - Mat. x. 32, 33. 
3E 
any our 
Which — to be manifold, 


He bids you name your griefs. Shateſp, 


againſt God, yet to confeſs it to his 


CON 


They may have a clear view of 1 t and ccnfefſid 

good, * being concerned, if 22 — up their 274 

inels without it. | Locke. 
(8.) Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold. Po: es Odyſſey. 

(9.) I mult confeſs I was molt pleaſed with a beautiful piulpect, 
that none of them have mentioned. Ali on Italy. 

To Cor Ess. v. „ To make confeſſion; to diſcloſe; to 
reveal; as, he is gone to the prieſt ts confeſs. 

CoNnFE'SSEDLY. 449. [from cenfefſed.} Avowedly; indil- 
putably ; undeniably. 

Labour is confefſedly a great part of the curſe, and therefure 
no wonder if men fly trom it. Scuth, 

Great geniuſes, like great miniſters, though they are cone 
ly the rk in the commonwealth of letters, muſt be envyed and 
calumniated. Poje's Efſay oa Homer. 

Conye'ss10N. x. . [from confes.] 1. The acknowledg- 
ment of a crime; the diſcovery of one's own gui't. 
The act of diſburdening the conſcience to a pricit. 3. 

Proteſſion; avowal. 4. A formulary in which the arti— 
cles of faith are compriſed. 

(r.) Your engaging me firit in this adventure of the Mcx:a, 
and deſiring the ſtory of it from me, is like giving cue the tur - 
ture, and then aſking his confeſhon, which is hard uſage. Tem ic, 

(2.) You will have little opportunity to practiſe ſuch a ce 
Aon, and ſhould therefore ſupply the want of it by a due ue 
formance of it to God. Vile Preparation for Dont.) 

(3-) Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneſled a good con/c// v1: - 

1 Tim. vi. 13. 
If there be one amongſt the Fair it of Greece, 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeffon, 


-» 
+a * 


= 


And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 
In other arms than her's ; to him this challenge, Shakef". 
Conee'ss10nAL. . / [French.} The ſeat or box in 


which the confeſſor fits to hear the declarations of his pe- 
nitents. 
In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and confeſhonal, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazul:. Aldijon on Italy. 
Conre'ssI0NARY. 2. /. [confeſfionaire, French.] The con- 
feſſion- chair or ſeat, where the prieſt fits to hear confe!- 


ſions. Dia 
Cox r ESSOR. 2. / [confefſeur, Fr.] 1. One who makes 
profeſſion of his faith in the face of danger. He who 


dies for religion is a martyr ; he who ſuffers for it is a 
confeſſor. 2. He that hears confeflions, and preſcribe; 
rules and meaſures of penitence. 3. He who confeſſes 
his crimes, Dizt. 

(1.) The doctrine in the thirty- nine articles is ſo orthodox1y 
ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned without danger to our religion, 
which hath been ſealed with the blood of ſo many martyrs and 


confeſſors. _ | Bacan's Adwice to Villicus. 
Was not this an excellent confeſer at leaſt, it not a martyr in 
this cauſe ? Stillingſteet 


The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeſhr lie con- 
cealed in the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. Addif. Spe . 
It was the aſſurance of a reſurrection that gave patience to the 
confeſſor, and courage to the martyr. Ro-ors. 
(2.) See that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 
Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar d; 
For that's the utmolt of his pilgrimage. Shale 
If you find any ſin that lies heavy upon you, diſburthen 
yourſelf of it into the boſom of your confefſor, Who ſtands be- 
tween God and you to pray for 


ou. | Taylwr 
One mult be truſted ; and he thought her fit, 
As paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit: 
To chis ſagacious confefſor he went, 
And told her.. Dryden's Wife of Bath. 


Conre'sr. adj. [a poetical word for config. Open, 
known; acknowledged; not concealed ; not diſputed ; 


apparent. 
———. Zut wherefore ſhould I ſeek, 
Since the perſidious author ſtands :9nfeft ? 
This villain has traduc'd me. Rave" t Royal Convert, 


C O N 


Covre'srLy, adv. (from con ft.] Undiſputably ; evi- 
dently ; without doubt or concealment. 
They addreſs. to that principle which is confeftly predominant 


in our nature. ecay Piety. 
Covr tex r. adj. { conficiens, Lat.] That cauſes or pro- 
cures ; effective Diet. 
Co'xriDanT. . /. [confident, Fr. A perſon truſted with 
private affairs, common!y with affairs of love 
Martin compoſed his billet-doux, and intruſted it to his con- 


Jant. Arbuthnat and Poe. 
Ty CONFIDE. v x. [confide, Lat.] To truſt in; to put 
truſt in. 
He alone won't betray, in whom none will confide. 


Congreve. 

Co'xriDence. . T [confidentia, Lat.] 1. Firm belief of 
another's integrity or veracity; reliance. 2. Truſt in his 
own abilities or fortune ; ſecurity : oppoſed to deſection or 
timidity. 3. Vitious boldneſs; falſe opinion of his own 


excellencies: oppoſed to meodefly. 4. Conſciouſneſs of Cggprcura'rION. . J. | configuration, Fr.] 


innocence; honeſt boldneſs; nrmneſs of integsity. 
That which gives or cauſes confidence, boldneſs, or ſecu- 
rity, 

(1.) Society is built upon truſt, and truſt upon confidence of 
one another's integrity. South, 

(2.) Alas, my lord, 

Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence : 

No not go fort to-day. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſun. 

His times, being rather proſperous than calm, had ruiſed his 
confidence by ſucceſs. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He had an ambition and vanity, and a confdence in bunſelf, 
which ſometimes intoxicated, and tranſported, and expoſed him. 

Clarentn. 

G.) Theſe fervent reprehenders of things eſtabliſhed by pub- 
lick authority, are always confident and bold-ſpirited men; but 
their confidence, for the mot part, riſeth from too much credit 
viven to their own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom free 
tom errors, \ Hooker, Dedication. 

(A.) Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then have we 
c:nfidence towards God. 1 Jo. ii: . 21. 

Be merciful unto them which have not the confiilence of 
works, 2 Eſd. viii. 36. 

Juſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, 
And honour. Milton's Par. Loft. 


\Co'nriveEwT, adj. [from confide.) 1. Aﬀured beyond 
doubt. 2. Poſitive ; affirmative ; dogmatical : as, a cen- 
fident talker. 3. Secure of ſucceſs ; without fear of 


miſcarriage. 4. Without ſuſpicion ; truſting without 
limits. 5. Bold to a vice; elated with falſe opinion of 
his own excellencies ; impudent. 

(1.) He is fo fure and confident of his particular election, as 


to reſolve he can never fall. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
I am confident, that very much may be done towards the im- 
provement of philoſophy. Boyle. 


(3-) Both valiant, as men deſpiſing death; both confident, as 
u wonted to be overcome. © Sidney. 
| Douglas, and the Hot-ſpur both together, 
Are confident againſt the world in arms. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. Ecclus. xxxii. 21. 
People forget how little they know, hen they grow confident 
upon any preſent fate of things. | South. 
: 4. — He, true Knight, , 
No leſſer of her honour confident, 
Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this rin 
, Shaleſt. Cymbeline. 


Rome, be as juſt and gracious unto me, 
As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakeſd. Tit. Andr. 
Co'xriDENT. 3. , [from confide.} One truſted with ſe 
crets. 
If ever it comes to this, that a man can ſay of his confident he 
v-ould have deceived me, he has faid enough. South. 
You love me for no other end, 
But to become my con and friend ; | 


As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your fight, Dryden's Aureng. 


C ON 

Co'xFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident.) 1. With 
without fear of miſcarriage 2. With bs 
Without appearance of doubt ; without ſuſpecting . 
failure or deficiency ; poſitively ; dogmatically. ” 

(1.) We ſhall not be ever the leſs likely to meet with ſucceſ 

if we do not expect it too confidently, 1 
(2.) The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 2 

Your vows, but look, and canſi a pay. Dryden 


ently 
(3-) Many men leaſt of all know what they themſelves mos 
Ben. Johnſon. 


confidently boaſt. 
It is ſtrange how the ancients took up experiments upon credit 
at matters upon them: the obſervation of 


and yet did build 
ſome of the beſt of them, delivered confidently, is, that a yeſſ:) 
filled with aſhes will receive the like quantity of water as if 


had been empty ; this is utterly untrue, * 
Every fool 3 and pronounce confidently ; but wits 


men will conclude firmly South 
Cow rIDbENT&N ESS. #. /. [from confident.}) Favourable opi. 
nion of one's own powers ; aſſurance. 7 
N 1. The form 
of the various parts of any thing, as they are adapted to 
each other. 2. The face of the horoſcope, a coding to 
the aſpects of the planets towards each other at a», 
time. 

(r.) The different effects of fire and water, which we call 
heat and cold, reſult from the fo differing corfi uration and 3-1. 
tation of their icles. Glanwille's Sce . 

No other account can be given of the different animal (ccre- 
tions, than the diiferent configuration and action of the ſolid parts, 

| ArLuthnot o Aliment. 

There is no plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping them, but 
the con urations of the particles whereof they conſiſt Wood: 

To Cox FIVE. v. 4. (from figura, Latin.] To diſpoic 
into any form, by adaptation. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other member; 
of the body, ſcattered and diftin, at their full growth; which 
coming » cementing, and fo confi;uring themiclves into 
human ſhape, made luſty men. Bentley's Sermons. 

CONFINE, . /. 0 Latin. It had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laſt ſyllable.] Common boundary ; border, 
edge. 

b Here in theſe confines ſlily have I lurk d, 

To watch the waining of mine enemies. 

1 Nr. ou are old: 

ature in you s on the verge 
Of her 4 A Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, are 


Shakeſp. Rich. Iil. 


well watered. > Bacon. 
"Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the noon of night, 
And Phoſphor on the coxfines of the night. Dryden's Fab. 


The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fun, is 
applicable to duration, where no motion was; as the idea of 2 
foot, taken from bodies here, to diſtances beyond the confines of 
the world, where are no bodies. Locke. 


Cob wrixs. adj, [confinis, Latin] Bordering upon; be- 
prong where the other ends; having one common 
undary. | | 

To Coner'ne. v. 2. To border upon; to touch on differen: 
territories, or regions: it has wzth or on. 

What readieſt path leads « .=!,.. 2, .. HOWS 

1e w | oom nds 

Confine with heay'n. my Ron Par. Lf. 

Full in the midſt of this crea 


Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, 8 


2 ng on all three. ; | 
0 CONFINE, v. &. . Fr. cenfinis, Latin.] 1. To 
bound; to limit: as, he confines his ſubject by a rigorous 
definition. 2. To ſhut up: to imprilon ; w immure ; 
to reſtrain within certain limits. 3. To reſtrain ; to tie 
up to. | | 

2.) N over the threſhold, ———- 

. you con t moſt : come, 
—_ — Lon 


00 
I had been 
4 bread and gen ral as the cating air; 
hat now I'm cabbin d, cribb'd, confin', bound in. 
(3.) Children permitted the freedom of both hands, do oft 
times confine unto the left, and are not without great difficulty 
reſtrained from it. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Make one man's fancies or failings, confining laws to others, 
and convey them as ſuch to their ſucceeders. Boyle. 
Where honour, or where conſcience does not bind, 
No other tie fhall ſhackle me, 
Slave to myſelf I will not be; 
Nor ſhall my future actions be conti 
By my own preſent mind. C 


owley. 
If the gout continue, I conſine myſelf wholly to the milk 


diet. Tem le. 
He is to confine himſelf to the compaſs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 
Cox tri ELESS. adj. [from confine. ] Boundleſs ; unlimited; 
unbounded ; without end. 
Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar d 
With my confineleſs harms. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
ConFi/NEMENT. 2. [from confine, ] Impriſonment; in- 
carceration ; reſtraint of liberty. 
Our hidden foes, 
Now joyful from their long confinement roſe. Dryd. Pirg.. 
The mind hates reſtraint, and is apt to fancy f under 
confinement, when the fight is pent up. Addiſon. 
As to the numbers who are 2 reſtraint, people do not 
ſeem ſo much ſurpriſed at the conſinement of ſome as the liberty 
of others. | Addiſon. 
Cox rIx EA. n. /. [from confine. ] © 1. A borderer ; one 
that lives upon confines ; one that inhabits the extreme 
parts of a country, 2. A near neighbour. 3. One 
which touches upon two different regions. 
(1.) The ſenate hath ftirr'd up the confiners. Shak. Cymb. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, | 
. Daniel's Civil War. 


That Niet your ſoi 
(2.) Though gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in nature, yet 
they are ſuch — and confixers in art, that the leaſt touch 
of a pencil will tranſlate a crying into a laughing face. Wottor. 
(3-) The participles or confiners between plants and living 
creatures, are ſuch as have no local motion; ſuch as oyfters. 

© Bacon. 

Conei'nityY. 3. /. [confinitas, Latin.) Nearneſs; neigh- 
bourhood ; contiguity. Dia. 


To CONFIRM. v 4. [confirms, Latin.] 1. To put palt 
doubt by new evidence. 2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh either 


perſons or things. 3. To fix; to radicate. 4. To com- 
plete ; to perfect. 5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities 
or ties. 6. To ſettle or ſtrengthen in reſolution, or 


proper or opin on. 7: To admit to the full privileges of 
Chriſtian, by impoſition of hands. 
(1.) The teſtimony of Chriſt was confirm'd in you. 1 Cor. i. 6. 
So was his will 
Pronounc'd among the „and by an oath 
Which ſhook heav'n's whole circumference confirmed. Milton. 
Whil& all the ftars, that round her burn, 


And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. Addiſon Sj ect. 
(z.) I confirm thee in the high prieſthood, and 2 thee 
ruler. 1 Mac. xi. 57. 


the crown to me and to mine heirs. Shak. Hen. VI. 
(3-) Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. 


(4-) He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm d, | 
But like a man he died. Shakeſp. Mach. 


(5-) That treaty, ſo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted : 
4 Swift. 


rather than confirm”. 
(6.)--- Confirm d then I reſolve, 
Adam ſhall ſhare with me in bliſs or woe. Milton, 
They in their ſtate though firm, ſtood more confirm'd. 


R Milton. 
: Believe and be co rm d. 


Sbaleſp. Cox URHABLE. 


Cox IMA ion. x. /. [from confirm.] 


Cox FIRMER. 2. from confirm. | 


Cox rIiscA T ION. . . [from confiſcate.) 


Milben. 


C O N 
(7.) Thoſe which are thus confirmed, are thereby ſuppoſed 


Hamm. Fun. ! 


adj. from confirm.] That which ie ca- 


to be fit for admiſſion to the ſacrament. 


vable of inconteſtible evidence. 


It may receive a ſpurious inmate, as is confirmas*.s by muny 
examples. Brown's Vulz. Er. 
| 1. The act 0 
eſtabliſhing any thing or perſon ; ſettlement ; eſtabliſh- 
ment. 2. Evidence by which any thing is aſcertained; 
additional proof. 3. Pruof ; convincing teſtimony. f. 
An eccleſiaſtical rite. 

(1. ) Embrace and love this man. 

ich brother's love I do it. 

And let heav'n 

Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation ! Shak, H. VIII. 

(2. A falſe report hath 

Honour'd with confirmat:on your great judgment. Shahkef,. 

The ſea-captains anſwered, that they would perform his 
command; and, in confirmation thereof, promited not to lv 
any thing which beſeemed not valiant men. Kuclles's Hift, 

(3.) Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter to con fi ma- 


ble, their aftirmation carrieth but flow r er Bros. 
The arguments brought by Chriſt for the co fir mation of his 
doArine, were in themſelves ſufficient. Shak. 


(4.) What is prepared fer in catechiſing, is, in the next 
place performed by co fir mation; a molt profitable uttge ot tlg 
church, tranſcribed from the practice of the apoitles, whicl; 
conſiſts in two parts: the child's undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptiſmal vo.] (having firit approve: 
himſelf to underſtand it); and to that purpole, hat ne ua, 
more ſolemnly enter this obligation, bringing lome godfather 
with him, not now (as in baptiſm} as his procurator to unden 
take for him, but as a witnels to teſtify his enteringetlus obliga- 
tion. Hammend o, Fun. 


Cow pIRMAT TOR. 2. / [from confrmo, Lat.] An atteſter; 


he that puts a matter paſt doubt. 
There wants herein the definitive confirmater, and teſt of 
things uncertain, the ſenſe of may. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Cone lk MATORY. adj. (from confirm. ] Giving additic- 


nal teſtimony ; eſtabliſhing with new force. 


CoxeraMeEDNESss. 2. [from confirmed. ] Confirmed ſtate ; 


radication. 

If the difficulty ariſe from the confirmedneſs of habit, cvcry 
reſiſtance weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. Dec. of Pet. 
One that confirms; 
one that produces evidence or ſtrength; an aiteſter ; an 
eſtabliſh er. 

Be theſe ſad ſighs confirners of thy words ? 

Then ſpeak again. Shakeſp. K. Jol x. 

The oath of a lover is no ſtronger than the word of a tap- 
ſter : they are both the confirmers of falls reckonings. Shak. 


Convi'scaBLE. adj. {from confiſcate.) Liable to forfei- 


ture. 


To CONFLISCATE. v. a. [confiſtare, confiſquer, i. e. :n 


publicum addicere, from fiſcus, which originally ſigniticth 
a hamper, pannier, baſket, or frei] ; but metonymically 
the emperor's treaſure, becauſe it was anciently kept in 
ſuch hampers.. Cowe/.} To transfer private property to 
the priace or publick, by way of penalty tor an offence. 

It was judged that ke ſhould be banithed, and his Whole 
eſtate confiſcated and ſeized, and his houſes pulled down. Bacon, 

Whatever fiſh the vulgar fry excel, 
Belong to Czfar, hereſoe er they ſwim, 


By their own worth confiſcated to him. Dryd. Jux 


Conyi'scaTs. adj. [from the verb.] Transferred to the 


publick as forfeit. 


firſt ſyllable. 
- Thy lands and goods 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confi/cate 

Unto the ſtate of Venice. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. 
The act of 
transferring the forfeited goods of criminals to publick uſe. 

It was in every man's eye, what great forfeitures and conf; - 
cations he had at that preſent to help himſelf, Bacon H. VII. 


The accent in Shakeſpeare is on the 


C ON 


CUNEITENT. #./. 'confitens, Lat.) 


One contciiing ; one 
who confeſſes his faults. 


C ON 


TW unequal confi chen, as angels look 


On dying faints. Thomfo'; F. 


A wide difference there is between a meer conſite t and a Co'neLUzNCE. „. / [confluo, Latin. ] 1. The junction «47 


true penitent. | Decay of Piety. 
Co'xneirunE. 2. J. French; from cenfectura, Latin.] A 
ſweetmeat ; a confection; a comfit. . 
It is certain, that there be ſome houſes wherein confitures and 
pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 
We contain a confiture houſe, where we make all ſweetmeats, 
dry and moiſt, and divers pleaſant wines. Bacon. 
To Coxrix. . a. [configo, confixum, Latin.) To fix down; 
to faſten. 


As this is true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees ; 
Or elſe, for ever be co Ke here, 
A marble monument ! Shakeſp. Me af. for Meaſ. 
ConyLa'GRANT. adj. [conflagrans, Latin.] Burning to- 
gether : involved in a general fire. 
« ap 10 ad efin'd 
From the conflagra it maſs, purg'd and refin d, 
New 4 earth. BEM Milto 1's Par. I. 
CoxnFLAGRA'TION. 7. /. {conflagratto, n 1. A ge- 
neral fire ſpreading over a large ſpace. 2. It is generally 
tiken for the fire which ſhall conſume this world at t he 
conſummation of things. ' : 
(r.) The opinion deriveth the — from the devia- 
tion of the ſun, and the conflagration of all things under Phae- 
ton. Brown's Vulz. Err. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts grow, . 
The running conflagration ſpreads below.  Adaif. Ov. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increaſe, notwithſtanding what 
floods and conflagrations, and the religious profeſſion of celi- 


bacy, may have jnterrupted. Bentley's Serm. 
CornFLa'Tion. 2. [conflatum, Latin.) 1. The act of 


blowing many inſtruments together. 2. A caſting or 
melting of metal. 

(.) The ſweeteſt harmony is, when every part or inſtrument 

is not heard by itſelf, but a conflation of them all, Bacon. 

Cox rtitxUR E. 2. / [conflexura, Latin.] A bending or 


turning. 


To CONFLICT. ». n.-[conflige, Lat] To ſtrive ; to con- Com ron M. adj. 


telt ; to fight; to bse to contend ; to encounter; 
ta engage: properly by ſtriking one againſt another. 
o the conſlicting elements expoſed, 
Anſwer mere nature. Sbaleſſ. Timon. 
You ſhall hear under the earth a horrible 3 of fire 
and water conflifing together. * Bac. Nat. Hift, 
A man would be content to ſtrive with himmſelf, and coffe 
with great difficulties, in ot a mighty reward. Tillot ſon. 
| d into foam, the ca ict in brine 
Seems o'er a thouſand raging waves to burn. . 
A Co'NFLICT. 3. [ confliftus, Latin. 1. A violent colli- 
ſion, or oppoſition of two ſubſtances. 2. A combat; 2 
fight between two. It is ſeldom uſed of a general bat- 


tle, 3. Conteſt; ſtrife; contention, 4. Struggle; 
(1) Poor Jephlegmed uit af fl of 

1.) Pour de | fpirit of vinegar ſalt af tartar, 
and there will appr pre ng W 


ſcarce two more contrary bodies in nature. 
(2.) The luckleſs ca ict with the giant Rout, 
Wherein captiv'd, of lite or death he ftood in doubt. Spen/er. 
It is my father's face, 
Shakshd. 


Whom. in this cod I upawares have kill'd. | 
ia Benedick 


(3.) There is a kind of merry war eng 5p c 
wit between 


ard her: they never meet but there's a 

em. — Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our laft 3 5 

four of his five wits. went halting off. _ * * Shahkeſh. 
t con · 


4.) No aſſurance touching victories can 


ke 
A ſo ſweet and caſy, but nature will ſhrink from them. Hook. 
and cone: 

EKogert. 


If he attempt this great change, with what labour 
muſt he accomplith it ? bo 


— — He percev'd 


— 


CO NFLUENT. adj. [confluens, Lat]! Running 


Cox rLUx. 2. /. [c 


T, 


union of fevera] ſtreams. 2. The act of crowding to 2 
place, 3. A concourſe; a multitude crowded into one 


place. 4. Collection; concurrence. 
(1.) You fee this co fluence, this gi eat flood of viſitors. 
Nimrod, who uſurped dominion over the reſt, ſat ang 
the very confluence of all thoſe rivers which watered Paradiſi, 
: Ral. Hift. of the Mar., 
Bagdet is beneath the co fluence of Tigris and Euphrates, 
N , . Brerewood o Langua , 
In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their conte, 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood. 


X Berle; 
(2.) Some come to make merry, becauſe of the conflue ice 0) 
all forts. Bacon 
You had found by experience the trouble of all men's c= 
fluence, and for all matters, to yourſelf. Bacon to Villier; 
(3-) This will draw a corfluence of people from all parts 9; 
the country. Temple, 
(4. We may there be inftrufted how to rate all goods by 
thoſe that will concentre into the felicity we ſhall poſſets, which 
ſhall be made up of the co ue ce, perfection perpetuity of 
all rrue joys. | | Boyle. 
one 
into ancther ; meeting. 
At length, to make their various currents one, 


The congregated s together run: 
Theſe confluent make ſome great river's head, 
By ſtores till deſcending fed. Blackmore, 


e, Latin.] 1. The union of ſe- 
veral currents; concourſe. 2. Crowd ; multitude co!. 
lected. gp | 
1.) Knots by the co meeting 
In me — — how rate his _ Shakejp. 
He quickly, by the general conflux and concourſe of the whole 
people, ſtreightened 2 Clarendon. 
(2.) To — — caſt round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux iſſuing forth, or ent' ring in. Milton. 
[ confarmis, Latin.] Aſſuming the ſame 
you ; OY the ſame form ; reſembling. : 
| Varieties of tupes. doth di the ſpirits to variety of pa 
fions conform unto them. ** W per Bacon: Nat. 5 


To CON FORM. v. 4. [ conformo, Latin. ] · To reduce to 


the like 
elſe: wi k 
Then followed that moſt natural effect of conforming one: 
| IE. to. that which ſhe did like. Sidne;. 
The apoſtles did conform the Chriſtians as much as might be, 
according to the 2 of the Jews. | coker. 
Demand of them wherefore they conform not themſelves unte 

| Arn of the church? Hooker. 
oxFo'RM. v.n. To comply with; to yield: with 


— wankind fo fow there ace, 
Who will cagſtrm to philoſophick fare. 


pearance, ſhape, or manner with ſomethicg 


to 


Dryd. Ju 


Conro'xmaBLE. adj. ,|fram canform.] 1. Having the fame 


form; uſing the ſame. manners; agreeing either in exte- 
riour or moral characters ; ſimilar; reſembling. 2. It has 
commonly to before that with whichathere is agreement. 

Sometimes with, not improperly ; but 7 is uſed wit! 


the verb. 4. Agreeable; ſuitable ; not oppoſite ; con- 
_ Giffent. 5. Compliant; ready to follow directions; ſub- 
3 ; peaceable ; abſequious.  *' 1 
1.) The Gentiles were got made conformable un 
Jews, in that which = to 


at the comjng of Chrilt. , 
(.) He gives a reaſon confor;nable to the pri 


principles 
(3-) The fra ts of ive us At e of her way of 
a 8 * Q e | * "4 er we find ot 
_ g. perfe ly —— with that, cp Pe. 


C O N CON 


ö conſonant and conformable to herſelf. prebenſon by indiſtindt words or not ions. 4. To throw 

(4-) Nature is very Nuten. into conſternation ; to lex ; to terrify ; to amare ;z to 
| aſtoniſh; to ſtupify. 5. To deſtroy ; to overthrow. 

(1.) Let us go down, and there confound their language, 

that they may not underſtand one another's ſpeech. Gen. xi. 7. 


confor mable fo all the rules of correct wri 
p ; ay 7" Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign 
(s.) I've been to you a true and humble wife, | Of oppaliinn, in mid ſky 
At all times to your will Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. Milton. 


all the kingdoms of the earth to yield (2.) A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becauſe 
— , in whatever ſhould be required, agree in many things, 2 Boyle. 
ty. ; . who ſtrip not ideas from the marks men uſe for 
Such deluſions are reformed by a conformable , them, but confound them with words, muſt have endleſs diſ- 
the well-tempered zeal of the ae e 3 - . 3 ind ate nt * 
ö . [from conformable. i - 3-) I am yet ink, men i e a- 
* q * 7 12 to. ; a gres, though, in diſcourſe, they confound one another with 
80 a man obſerve the agreement of his own imaginations, names. | Locke. 
it i inty. (4-) So ſpake the Son of God; and ſatan ſtood 


A while as mute, confounded what to fay. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Now with furies ſurrounded, 


Conroxma'TION. 5. /. [French z conformatio, Latin.] 1. — 2 97 > 
The form of things as relating to each other; the particu Amidſt Rhodope 8 ſnows. Pope's St. Cecilia, 
lar texture, and confiſtence of the parts of a body, and (s.) The ſweeteſt honey 
their diſpoſition to make a whole : as, light of different co- Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs 
hurs is refleched from bodies according to their different con= And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shakeſp. 
formation. 2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or con- The gods confound thee ! do ſt thou hold there ſtill ? 
formity to any thing: with 0. Shakeſpeare. 
(i.) . natural Grapes of the Let them be confounded in —— GE GE 
mouth, and ſeveral conformations of the organs. Holder, let their ſtrength be broken. | 2 
Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure and conformation So deep a malice torconfound the race 
of the earth, as that the fire may * — Hifery' Of mankind in one root. Milton. 
it then readily gets out. _ Wordward's Nat. + Conro'unpep. particip. adj. [from confound. ] Hate- 
(8) Virtue — — 8 11 553 ful ; deteſtable; enormous ; odions a _ cant word. 
iy, are things of more conſequence than the furniture of un- 1 1— conception. Grew. 
0 "65 H ſt T 
Conro'nmisr. „. , [from conform.) One that complies n 
with the worſhip of the church of England ; not 2 diſ- Extremely dull before he dy'd. Swift. 
ſenter. N : Conro'unDeEDLY. adv. [from confounded.) Hatefully ; 
They were not both nonconformiſts, neither _— _—_ ty: bin, ff mee. F | 
. Te i ou are confoundedly given to ſquirtin and down, and 
Conro'nmtTY. mn. , [from conform.] 1. Similitude ; re- chattering. ae — L'Eftrange. 
- emblance ; the tate of having the ſame character of man- Thy ions begin to ſmell confoundedly of woods and 
ners or form. 2. It has in ſome authors with before the meadows. Addiſon, Spectator. 
model to which the conformity is made. 3. In ſome . Conro'unper. n. . [from confound] He who diſturbs, 
4. Conſiſtency. ; perplexes, terrifies, or deſtroys. 
(.) 12 of truth, and exerciſe of virtue, man, Con vAATZANITY. n. , [from con and fraternitas, Lat] 
TID” this world, aſpireth to 6 A — 3 a of men united for ſome religious 
not what is beſt | 9 . | 
. We find days appointed to be kept, and a confraternity eſta- 
r bliſhed for that purpoſe with the laws of it. Stillingflect. 


Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Mikton's Par. Le. Coxraica'tion. n. ſ. [from con and frico, Lat.] The act 
8 d duration ha ity in this, that they of rubbing againſt | 
3 D 


This metaphor would not have been fo » had there did rather come from a confrication of 
not been a conformity between the mental and the ſenſitive ivy, than from the horn itſelf. Bacon. 
taſte. ; Addiſon, SpeAater. T, CONFRONT. v. a. [confronter, French.] 1. To 

(2.) The end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformity ſtand againſt another in full view ; to face. 2. To fland 


with God. Decay of Piety. face to face, in oppoſition to another To if 
- , , . . Op pO e One 
3) We cannot be otherwiſe happy but by our __ en. evidence os another in open court. 4 To compare one 
Confer me ty in building to other civil nations, hath diſpoſed thing with another. | : 
= 10 let cur Md woods tirk houſes fill to decay: Graunt. 75 39 and then confronts the bull; 


; ty of the eſſay ut fe And on his ample forehead, aiming full | 
(4.) Many — a _—_— 3 wu 3 Ty ſtroke deſcended. 4 Dryden”: Virg. 


the notions of Hippocrates | | . 

. Yb ee nr 
ollation ; Corroboration. Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anſwer d blows, 
For corroboration and confortation, take fuch bodies as are trength match'd with ftrength, power confront ; 

of aftringent quality, without manifeſt cold. Bacon Nat. Hiff. 8 TIP _  Shahkeſ). Kind Fob. 

7 CONFOUND. wv. a. fconfoadre, Fr. confunds, Latin.] Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in 3 


1. To mingle things fo that their ſeveral forms or natures Confronted him with ſelf-compariſons, 
cannot be difcerad. 2. To perplex ; to compare or Point againſt point rebellious, arm gainſt arm. Sal. Mac. 


mention without due diſtinction. 3. To diſturb the ap- PV 
Vor. I. 8 | PP 


C ON 


CON 


himſelf confronted by ſo many, went not to denial, but to juſti- Conru'TaBLe. adj. [from confute.] Poſſible to be ay 


fy his cruel falſhood. Sidney. 

(4-) When I confront a medal with a verſe, I only ſhew you 

the lame deſign executed by different hands. Addiſon on Medals. 

ConrronTa'TION. n. ,. [French.] The act of bringing 
two evidences face to face. 


To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confuſus, Latin.) 1. To diſorder ; 
to diſperſe irregularly. 2. To mix, not ſeparate. 3. To 
perplex, not diſtinguiſh ; to obſcure. 4. To hurry the 
'nind. 
(1.) Thus roving on 
In confus'd march forlorn, th' advent'rous bands 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found 


No reſt. 4 Milton. 
(2.) At length an univerſal hubbub wild, 

Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 

Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ear. Milton, 


(3.) We may have a clear and diftin& idea of the exiſtence 


of many things, thongh our ideas of their intimate eſſences and 


cauſes are very confuſed and obſcure. Patt Logick. 
(4.) Confusr'd and fadly the at length replies. 


* Q —.— ee talſe. 

t t ay, that inqui or ſhall not preſent 

dle of — or confutable accuſations ; but will Co 
his omniſcience a true liit of our tranſgreſſions. | SAY 

ConruTa'T1oOn. n. / [confutatio, Latin.] The aQ of cc 
futing ; diſproof. | | Wag 

A conſutation of atheiſm from the frame of the 

To CONFU'TE.' v. a. [confuto, Latin.] To 
rour or falſehood ; to diſprove. 
He 2 on N — ; 

Confute, change hands, and ſtill conſute. 

F ＋ man to — whether there . bell, and — 
to live as if there were none, but, when he dies, to find cup 
lelf confuted in the flames, muſt be the height of woe. 35 

CO'NGE. mn. /. ſ{conge, French.) 1. AR of reverence . 
bow; countely. 2. Leave ; farewell, ; 

1.) The captain falutes you with e ou 
Af Bo ladyſhip curt'fies half way bs OG, 

(2.) So, courteous conge both did give and take, 
Wich right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Fairy NW, 


world. Bert, 
convict of t- 


Swrft, 


Pope's Statius. To Co“ g Ge. v. n. [fiom the noun.] To take leave. 


Conrvu'stpLy. «dv. [from confuſed.] 1. Ina mixed mals ; 
without ſeparation. 2. Indiſtintly ; one mingled with 
another. 3. Not clearly; not plainly. 4. Tumultuouſly ; 
haſtily ; not deliberately ; not exactly. | 

(1.) Theſe four nations are every where mixt in the Scrip- 
tures, becauſe they dwell confuſedly together. Ratergh's Hit. 
(2.) Th' inner court with horror, noiſe and tears, 
Confus dly fill d; the women's ſhrieks and cries 


The arch' d vaults re- echo. Denbam. 
On mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eyes | 

And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confus'dly rife ; | 

A. hideous rum! Addiſon on Italy. 


I viewed through a priſm, and ſaw them moſt confuſedly de- 
fined, ſo that I could not diltinguiſh their ſmaller parts from one 
another. | Newton's Optichs. 

Heroes and heroines ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike - — 1 Pope. 
3.) He corfu/edly and obſcurely delive is opinion. 

(3-) fuſed(y y 4 

(4.) The propriety of thoughts and words, which are the 
hidden beauties of a play, are but c:rfuſedly judged in the vehe- 
mence of action. Dryden. 


Conyu'szpwess. . from confuſed. ] Want of diſtinQ- 
neſs ; want of clearneſs. 

Hitherunto theſe titles of honour carry a kind of confuſedneſs, 
and rather betokened a ſucceſſive office than an eſtabliſhed dig- 
pity. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

The cauſe of the confuſedneſs of our nutions, next to natural 
inability, is want of attention. Norris. 

Conyru'sion. n. . [from confuſe.] 1. Irregular mixture; 
tumultuous medley. 2. Tumult; diſorder. 3. Indiſtinct 
combination. 4. Overthrow ; deſtruction. 5. Aſﬀtoniſh- 
ment; diſtraction of mind; hurry of ideas. | 

(1.) God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 

Among men's wits hath this confufion wrought ; 

As the proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds did hit, 

By tongues c was to ruin brought. Davies. 

(2.) God is not a god of fedition and cunfiſion, but of order 
and of peace. Hooker, Preface. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 

Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets 

Crying confufton. , | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

(3.) The confuſion of two different ideas, which a cuſtomary 
connexion of them in their minds hath made. to them almoſt 

.one, fills their head with falſe views, and their reaſonings with 
falle conſequences. | A + +. Locke. 
(4-) The ſtrength of their illufron, 
Shall draw him in to his confuſion. 
a (82 Confuſion dwelt in ev'ry face, 
n | | 


fear in ev'ry * and huipts 36 gulphe; | 
When waves on es, | in | 
| Spectator. 


y by k 


Shateſs. Macbeth. 


4 * 
8 - 


O'ereame the pilot's art. 


] have ccngeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
. neareſt, Shak. Als avell that ends well. 
CO'NGE D'E! IRE is French; and ſignifies, in c:mmon law, 
the king's permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in time 
of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. The king, as ſovereign 
patron of all archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, and other eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefices, had, in ancient times, the free appoint- 
ment of all eccleſiaſtical dignities ; inv« ſting them firit per 
baculum & annulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. 
In proceſs of time he made the eleQion over to others, un- 
der certain forms and conditions ; as, that they ſhould, 
at every vacation, before they chuſe, demand of the king 

a conge d'elire, that is, licence to proceed to election. 
| | Convel. 
A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, for form's 
ſake, ſends a conge d'elire to her friends. Spefator, 
Co'nGe. . /. [In architecture] A moulding in form of a 
quarter round, or a cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two 
members from one another : ſuch is that which joins the 
ſhaft of the column to the cinctute. 8 . 


To CONGE AL. v. 2. [congels, Latin.) 1. To turn, by 
ws a fluid to a ſolid ſtate. 2. To bind or fix, as 
coid. EE 
(1.) What more miraculous —_ may be told, 
Than ice, which is congeal d with ſenſeleſs cold, 
Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? 
4 ” 2 ious womb 
vapoury deluge lies, to ſnow d. "s Winter, 
(2.) Oh, gentlemen, ſee ! ſee, dead H — 
Open their cangeal d mouths, and bleed afreſh. Shak. R. III. 
Too much ſadneſs hath congea/'d your blood. Shak. 


1 E'AL. v. . To concrete; to gather into a mals 
y cold. | 

In the midſt of molten lead, when it to cong cal, 

make a little dent, into which put quickfilver wrapt in li- 

nen, and it will fix and run no more, and endure the hammer. 

| Bacon. 

- When water congeals, the ſurface of the ice is ſmooth and 

level, as the ſurface of the water was before. Burnet's Theory. 


ConGce'aLMENT. 2. from congeal,] The clot formed 
by n__——_ z concretion. 
nter the city, clip your wives, your friends ; 
Tell them your 13 — they with | joyful — 


Fenſer 


gel 


tangi um , fi 
golable, lqueſiable, not li 


1 . ” 
+ 4 


7 
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The ch 

fixable in the fire, and congelable again by cold into brit- 

de dickes or ceyd- 1 * Rt ar net on Ali ments. 

Conceta'rion. n. / [from congeal.] 1. Act of turning 

fluids to ſolids, by cold. 2. State of being congealed, or 
made ſolid, by cold. 

(1.) The capillary tubes are obſtructed either by outward 
compreſſion ar-congelation of the fluid. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 

There are congelations of the redundant water, precipitations, 
and many other operations. Arbuthnot on Air. 
(32.) Many waters and * AN never freeze; and many 
parts in rivers and lakes, where are mineral eruptions, will 

{till perſiſt without conge/aticn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CO'NGENER. n. ſ. (t atin.] Of the ſame kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to which 

it is a cangener. Miller. 
Conce'ntRoOUS. aj. [congener, Latin.] Of the ſame 
kind ; arifing from the ſame original. 

Thoſe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ecive the impreſſions of their nature. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

From extreme and laſting colds proceeds a great run of a 
plexies, and other co2generous diſeales. Ar buthnot on Air. 

ConGr'xtROUSNESS. 2. from congererous.] The qua- 
lity of being from the ſame original; belonging to the ſame 
claſs. | 

CON GENIAL. adj. [con and 
the ſame genius; kindred; 
ed by with, 

He ſprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
poſure, as we may term it, to the likeneſs of our late ſovereign 
and maſter. Watton. 

You look with pleaſure on thoſe things which are ſomewhat 
congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own conceptions. 

Dryden's Dedication Juvenal. 
Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope. 

He acquires a courage, and ſtiffneſs of opinion, not at all 
congenial with him. | Savift. 

Concenia'Lity. n. . [from congenial.] Participation 
of the ſame genius ; cognation of mind, or nature. 

Conce'niainess. . /. [from congenial.] Cognation. 

ConGe'nNITE. adj. [congenitus, tin] Ot the fame 
birth ; born with another ; connate ; tten together. 

Many concluſions of moral and intellectual truths ſeem, 
upon this account, to be congenite with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the ſoul. 

| Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ſtate! And how 


genus, Lat.] Partaking of 
cognate : in Swrft it is follow- 


comes it to paſs, that we are not aware of any ſuch congenite 
I 


Glawville's Scepfis. 
Latin.] The ſea-eel. 


and nature are much like the eel, fre- 


4 g 
Co'n GER. . * 
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iſts define ſalt, from ſome of its properties, to be a To CON GLA CIATE. v. . [conglaciatus, Latin.] 


Co'ncLoBATELY. adv. 


To Cow Los E. v. a. 


To ConcLlo'se. v. n. 


To CONGLO'MERATE. ». a. 


Cox Gt nA E. adj. 


= 


C ON 


To 


turn to ice. 

No other doth properly conglaciate but water ; for the deter- 
mination of quickſilver is properly fixation, and that of milk 
coagulation. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
NGLACIA'TION. n. [from conglaciate.] The ſtate of 
being changed, or act of changing into ice. 

If be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mineral ſpirit and 
lapidifical principles ; for, while it remained in a fluid body, 
it was a ſubjett very unfit for proper conglaciation. Brown. 


To CO'NGLOBATE. v a. [conglobatus, Latin.] To ga- 


ther into a hard firm ball. 
The teſticle, as is ſaid, is one | 


conglobated gland, con- 
fiſting of ſoft fibres, — 7 


all in one convolution. Grew. 


Co'xcLopare. adj. [from the verb.] Moulded into a 


firm ball, of which the fibres are not diſtinctly viſible. 
Fluids are ſeparated from the blood in the liver, and the 

other cung labate and conglomerate glands. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

[from cong/obate.] In a ſpheri- 


cal form. Dick. 


. ConcLopa'Tion. 2. / [from cong/obate.] A round body ; 


collection into a round maſs. 

In this ſpawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or little congoba- 
trons, which in time become black. Brown. 
[conglobo, Lat.] To gather into a 
to conſolidate in a ball. 
| Then he founded, then conglob'd 
Like things to like. Milt. Par. Loft. 
For all their centre found, 

Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around : 

Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen 

The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. Pope's Dunciad. 
To coaleſce into a round maſs. 
Thither they 

Haſted with glad precipitance, up- roll'd 

As drops on duſt conglobing from the dry. Milt. Par. Loft. 
[conglomers, Lat.] To 
gather into a ball, like a ball of thread; to inweave into 
a round maſs. 

The liver is one great cong lomerated gland, compoſed of in- 
numerable ſmall glands, each of which conſiſteth of ſoft fibres, 
in a diſtinct or te convolution. Grew's Coſmol. 
[from the verb.] 1. Gathered 

into a round ball, ſo as that the conſtituent parts and fi- 
| bres are diſtinct. 2. Collected; twiſted together. 

(1.) Fluids are ſeparated in the liver, and the other conglo- 
bate and conglomerate glands. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
(2.) The beams of light, when they are multiplied and con- 

lomerate, generate heat. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

NGLOMERA'TION. n. /. [from conglomerate.) 1. Col- 
lection of matter into a looſe ball. 2. Intertexture ; mix- 
ture. 


round maſs ; 


t beth the ſea and freſh rivers ; as the mighty conger taken 

— in the Severn. ; *Walton's Angler, 
Congce'xies. . / [Latin.] A maſs of ſmall bodies heap- 
ed up together. 
The air 1s nothing but a congeries or heap of ſmall, and, for 

e particles, of ſeveral ſizes, and of all To ConGLu'TINATE. v. u. 
Be. the intervention of a callus. 
ngero, congeſtum, Lat.] To heap Coxcrutina'TION. . . [from conglutinate.] The act 


iting wounded bodies; reunion ; healing. 
1 lutination; for both bodies are 


(2.) The multiplication and cong lomeration of ſounds doth 
generate rarefaction of the air. Bacan's Nat. Hiſt. 
To CONGLU'TINATE. v. a. [conglut ino, Latin.] To 
cement ; to reunite ; to heal wounds. 
To coaleſce ; to unite by 


kinds of 
To CONGE'ST. v. a. [co 
up ; to gather together. i. 


nor“ . adj. [fr et.] That may be heap The cauſe is a temperate 
5 * : * —_ Si idle the deflux of humours to the 


Conc x' "W WW - 0, t.] A collection of hurts. 8 880 Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
ks Sen; 2 e . Mig ] 33 To this elongation of the fibres is owing the union or cong lu- 


| "py" , he le of tumour, hen th tination of parts ſeparated by a wound. Aub. on Ali ments. 
0 . — * — ; Wiſeman. ConGLu'TINATIVE. adj. [from conglutinate.] Having 
Co'ncrarxy. n. ſ [congiarium, from congius, a meaſure of the power of uniting wounds. | : 
Corn, Latin.] A gift diſtributed to the Roman people or Con cLUTINA'TOR. u. . [from conglutinate.] That which 


ſoldiery, originally in corn, afterwards in money. has the power of uniting wounds. 11 


We ſee on them the emperor and 4 officers, ſtandin The ofteocolla is recommended as a cong 
as they diſtributed a congiary to the or people, Addiſ. bones. | 


Pppz2 


the moſt 2. of 
gures. 


Woodward on Foſf ls. 


C O N | 
Concra'rulLant. adj. [from congratulate.) Rejoicing 
in participation: participation of another s joy. 
Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Nais d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Cong rutulant 'd him. Milton. 
To CONGRATULATE. v. 3. [gratulor, Latin.] 1. To 
iment upon any happy event ; to expreſs joy for 
the of another. 2. It has ſometimes the accuſative 
Ir A 
1.) 1 our iſh tongue, it has been en- 
ciehea with words from all our neighbours. Watts" s Logich. 
(2.) An eccleſiaſtical union within yourſelves, I am rather 
ready to congratulate to you. Spratt's Sermons. 
ſubjets of England may atulate to themſelves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our king 
ſecure us. Dryden's Preface to Aur eng xebe. 
To ConGra'TULAaTE. v. n. To rejoice in participation. 
I cannot but congratulate with my country, which hath out- 
done all Europe in advancing converſation. Swift. 
ConcraTuLa'TION. . /. [from congratulate.] 1. The 
act of profeſſing joy for the happineſs or ſucceſs of another. 
2. The form in which joy for the happineſs of another 
is profeſſed. 
Concra'TULaTORY. adj. [from congratulate.) Expref- 
fing joy for the good fortune of another. 
To Co GAA! v. n. [from gre, French.] To agree; to 
accord ; to join; to unite, Not in uſe. 
For government, | 
Put into parts, doth keep 1 
Congreeing in a full and natural cloje. 
To Concxe'tr. v =. [from con and 
ciprocally, Not in uſe. 
My office hath ſo far prevail d, 
That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To CONGREGATE. v. . [congrego, Lat.] To collect 
ys. to afſemble ; to bring into one place. 
y multitude of Chriſtian men congregated, may be termed 
by the name of a church. Hooker. 
Theſe waters were afterwards congregated, and called the ſea. 
Rateigh's Hiftery of the World. 
T themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated fands, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures. 
The dry land, earth; and the 
Of congregated waters, he call'd 
And ſaw that it was good. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Heat congregates homogeneal bodies and ſeparates heteroge- 
neal ones. Newton's Optichs. 


Light, ed by a burnin acts moſt ſul- 
* — — to — them — "Ig — Optichs. 
To Co'ncrtcart. v. =. To afſemble; to meet; to ga- 
ther together. 
He rails, 


Ev'n there where merchants moſt do | 

On me, my ins. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

'Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 
Co'ncxzcars. adj. [from the verb.] Collected; com- 
&. 

” Whirethe — the cold is the x 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

Concarca'tion. n. / [from congregate.] 1. The act 
of collecting. 2. A collection; a maſs of various parts 


t together. 3. An aſſembly met to worſhip God 
in phil, 40 hear da Auise. i 


(3.) The means of reduition by the fire, is but by cangre- 
ation 


Shak. Henry V. 
greet.] To ſalute re- 


Shak. Othelh. 


ate, 


firmament appears 
and peſt ation of 
— — 


parts. Bacon. 
i no other This conjecture is to be 


2 7 de fore _—_ . 

thole preachers, abound in epiphonemas, 

about them, they would find — 

countenance, and the other aſleep. Su. 

ConGrtca'TIONAL. adj. from congregation.) Publick : 

ining to a congregation or affembly. is a word 

uſed of ſuch Chriſtians as hold every congregation to be a 
ſeparate and independant church. 


CONGRESS. mn. . [corgreſſus, Latin.] 1. A mevii 
ſhock ; a conflict. 2. Ao 3 for 2 
ment of affairs between different nations: as, the congreſ; 
of Cambray. 

(.) Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there 

Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, 

Both doom d to fall, but fall by greater hands. Dryd. Kn. 

From theſe laws may be deduced the rules of the congreſſes 
and reflections of two bodies. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

Concat'ssIve. adj. [from congreſs.] Meeting ; encoun- 
tering ; coming together. 

If it be under of ſexes conjoined, all plants are female: 
and if of disjoined and cong refive generation, there is no mal? 
or female in them. Brown's Vulgar Errour;. 

To CONGRUFE. v. n. [from congrus, Latin.) To agree; 
< be conſiſtent with ; to ſuit ; to be agreeable. Nat in 
vie. 

Our ſovereign proceſs imports at full 
By letters 22 to that effect, g 
The preſent death of Hamlet. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Coxncau'tence. n. /. [congruentia, Latin.] Agreement ; 

ſuitableneſs of one thing to another ; conſiſtency, 

Concau'ent. adj. [congruens, Latin.) Agreeing ; cor- 
reſpondent. » 

eſe planes were fo ſeparated as to move upon a common 
fide of the comgruent ſquares, as an axis. Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 

Co vor v. n. [from cengrne.] 1. Suitableneſs ; 
agreeableneſs. 2. 2 z pertinence. 3. Conſequence 
of argument; reaſon ; conſiſtency. 4. [In geometry. 
Figures or lines which exactly correſpond, when laid — 
one another, are in congruity. 

(1.) ty of opinions to our natural conſtitution, is one 

incentive to their reception. Glanwille. 

(2.) A whole ſentence may fail of its congruity by wanting 

: 8 


one . 

.) With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, 

cat her enemies do at ff ir u the church of Chit 

7. 

Co'ncxumenT. n=. /. [from congrue.] Fitneſs ; adapta- 

g 1 Ms a IR 

congr ument harmonious periods in 2 * 

tence, hath almoſt the — 22 — cee- 

nexion. | Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 

Co'ncrxuous. adj. [congruus, Latin.) 1. Agreeable to; 

conſiſtent with. 2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 
ionate or commenſurate. 3. Rational ; fic. 

(1.) The exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the obedience we owe him fo congruoxs to the light of reaſon, 
that a great part-of thallind give teftimeny to * 
ture. 

(2.) The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they in- 

finitely congruous to one another. "Cheyne's AA 

(3-) Motives that addreſs themſelves to our reaſon, are fitteſt 
to be employed upon reaſonable creatures: it is no ways con- 
graous, that God ſhould be always frightening men into an 
acknowledgment of the truth. Atterbury. 


Co'nexvovsLy. adv. [from congrueus.] Suitably ; per- 


tinently ; conſiſtently. 5 
— is then lighter than 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 


it, one having warmed the 
the oppoſite * 


CON 


Tall leave coajefurers to their own imaginations. = 
Coni'ranous. %. (cen «ro, Latin.] Such trees 
or herhs are cem fran as a ſquamoſe ſcaly fruit, 
' Prior. of a woody ſubſtance, and = figure approaching 
is oblong. in which are many ſeeds ; and when they are ripe, the ſe- 
Wordward. veral cells in the cone open, and the feeds drop ont. Of 
8 this kind are the fr, pine, and beech. incy 
Seb. 7 Conjo'nnLs. A 4. from con, , N 
— the head] To concert ; to ſeitle; to diſcuſs. A low 
eel — 2 224 aſe? Wane. 

, - : 1 What would a think of a miniſter that ſhould conjobble 
— ata - 4 — 4+ x rere th tin- 
el „ kers? LL Eftrange. 
Co'n1caLNESS. — [from conical.} The ſtate or qua- 5, CONJO'IN, v. a. [conjoindre, Fr. conjungo, Latin. ] 

liry of being conical. 3 1. To unite; to conſolidate into one. 2. To unite in 
Co! vic Sci. =. . A curve line arifing from the ſection marriage. 3. To aſſociate ; to connect. 


Conte AI Lv. 


of a cone by a plane. . ; (1.) Thou wrong'ſt Pirithous, and not him alone ; 
co“ nick 1 n. /. That 1 of geometry which But, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one. Dryden. 
Co'vicxs. conſiders cone, and the curves 2.) If either of you know any inward impediment, 
2 from its ſeQions. 22 4 olga "Gi © Shakeſd Much Ade. 
. 0 it, . ; 
7. CONJE'CT. v. =. [conjeFum, Lat.] To . 252 3 ³˙ and aatond ſpirits convey the action of the 


conjecture. Not in uſe. 


12 — — into the part, and conjsin the virtue of bodies far dis- 


Brown's FVulgar Errours. 


From one that but impertettly conjed?s, Men of differing intereſts can be reconciled in one communi- 
Your wiſdom would not build yourſelf a trouble. Shat. on; at leaſt, the Com of all can be conjained in ligatures of 
Conje'cror. n. /. [from conject. A gueſſer ; a conjec- the ſame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 
turer. | Let that which he learns next be nearly conjorned with what 
For ſo cunj would obtrude, | : be knows already. Locke, 
And from thy painted kin conclude. Swift. To Conjo'in, v. n. To league; to unite. 


| Conju'cTunaL. adj. [from conjecfure.] Depending on Conjo'tnT. adj. [conjornt, Fr.] United ; connected; a- 
conj ecture 3 faid or done by gueſs. ſociate. 

* 4 bs fond ogy vo — — and give out Co Degrees. [In muſick.] Two notes which im- 
iefural marriages. Shakefp. Coriolanus., mediately follow each other in the order of the ſcale ; as 
on ſpeak ſt it falſely, as I love mine honour, ut and re. . Dic. 
And mak ſt conjefural to come into me. Shakeſp. ConjointTty. adv. [from conjoint.] In union; toge- 

It were a matter of great profit, ſave that I doubt it is too ther; in aſſociation ; jointly ; not apart. 
conjefural to venture upon, if one could diſcern what corn, A groſs and frequent error, commonly committed in the uſe 


herbs, or fruits, are likely to be in plenty or ſcarcity. Bacon. of doubtful remgdies, conjointly with thoſe that are of approved 


The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and conſequent- virtues. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ly the reſt are only comjecturai. Broome. The parts of the body ſeparately, make known the paſſions 
Conjecrura'Lity. n. , [from conjefural.] That of the foul, or elle conjointly one with the other. ryden. 


which depends upon gueſs. Co'nisor. See Cod Nis OR. 
They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of CO'NJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis, Lat.] Matrimonial ; be- 

time, but taken themſelves unto probabilities, and the conjefu- longing to marriage; connubial. 

rality of philoſophy. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. Their conjugal affection ſtill is ty d, 


Conjz'crunalLLy. adv. [from conjectural.] By gueſs ; And ſtill the mournful race is multiply d. Dryd. Fables. 
hab N b "IP 1 I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 


Þ u gal affection, when 1 found that ſhe had left the man 

: 8 2 = los. | pectator. 
Maine. He mark 't the conjug al diſpute; 

. Gueſs; Nell roar'd inceſſant, Dick fat mute. Swift. 

ion without Co'N1UGaLLY. adv. [from conjugal.] Matrimonially ; 


ing dark, | 

Fill the veſſel of the Shak. Henry V. K and on to conjugate at pleaſure the Norman 
ToConju'cronz. v. a. [from the noun.] Tognk ; = the 1 _ 5 Ps _ 

to judge by gueſs ; to entertain an opinion upon o'njuGaTe. #. / [canfugatus, J. Agreeing in 
dability. * ; 25d ——— Ns word, and therefore generally re- 
Wen we look upon fuch things as may on may not adliag' in ſignification. | 
be the but conjeffure what i tical t, d' the derivation o 
_ 1 Sate fm ſhrew noting eh learned in 
4Conjn'crunxer. =. , [from conjefure.] A gueſſer; logick, that conjugates are ſometimes in name only, and not iu 
one who forms opinion without proof. deed, | 1 
very ; i efnjucaTE Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry.) — 2 
line biſecting the t anſverſe diameter. ember: 


C O N | 

Conjuca'rtion. n. .. [confightia,” Latin] 1. A couple; 

a pair. 2. TheaQof ban br ompilisg thin Nege- 

ther. 3. The fotm of inffecting verbs“ gh their ſe- 
ries of terminations. 4. Union ; aſſemblage. 

(r.) The heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other 
parts, that it receiveth few itſelf from the fixth conjugation 
or pair of nerve. : , Brown's Fulpar Errours. 

2.) The general and indefioite-contemplations and notions of 
the elements, and their, conjug ations,, are toi be ſet aſide, being 
but notional, and illimited and definite axioms are to be drawn 


out of meaſured inſtances, 
All the various mixt 


2us mixtures and comugations of atoms do beget 
nothing. 2 85 aps Bentley's Sermons. 
3.) Have thoſe who have writ ſo much about declenſions 
and conjug ations, about concords and ſyntaxes, loft their la- 
bour, and been learned to no purpoſe ? Locke. 
(4) The ſupper of the Lord is the moſt ſacred, myſterious, 
uſeful conjugation of ſecret and holy things and duties. 
| | Taylor. 
CON IU NCT. aj. [conjunfus, Latin.] Conjoined ; con- 
current ; united. Not in uſe. 
It pleas'd the king his maſter to ſtrike at me, 
When he, conjun2 and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. Shak. King Lear. 
Coanju'ncrtion. . . [conjudio, Latin] 1. Union; 
aſſociation; league. 2. 'l he congreſs of two planets in 
the ſame degree of the zodiack, where they ate ſuppoſed 
to have great power and influence. 3. A word made uſe 
of to connect the clauſes of a period together, and to ſig- 
nify their relation to one another. Clarke. 
(1.) With our ſmall corjunct ion we ſhould on, 
To fee how fortune is diſpos'd to us. Shak. Henry IV, 
He will nnite the white roſe and the red; 
Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjunction, 
That long hath frown'd upon. their enmity. 
| Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ſtrict con junction and 
amity between them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
an can effe& no great matter by his perſonal ſtrength, but 
as he acts in ſociety and conjunction with others. South, 
An invifible hand from h-aven mingles hearts and fouls by 
ſtrange, ſecret, and unaccountable conjuntigns. South. 
(z.) God, by neither drawing waters from the deep, nor by 
any conjunction of the ſtars, ſhould bury them under a ſecond 
flood. Raleig hs Hift. of the World. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle ? 
Cannot he obſerve their influences in their oppoſitions and con- 
junctions, in their altitudes and 2 ? He ſhall ſooner find 
ink than nature exhauſted. ymer's Tragedies of laſt Age. 
Pompey and Cæſar were two ſtars of ſuch a magnitude, that 
their canjunction was as fatal as their oppoſition. Swift. 
Conju'nctive. adj. [conjuntivus, Latin.] 1. Cloſely 
united. A ſenſe not in uſe. 2. [In grammar.] The 
mood of a verb, uſed ſubſequently to a conjunction. 
(x.) She's fo conj unctive to my life and foul, 
That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
I could not but by her. - Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Conju'ncrively. adv. [from conjuntive.] In union; 
not apart. E 
Theſe are good mediums cãñãunctiwely taken, that is, not one 
without the other. | Bron Sulgar Errours. 
Conju'nctiveness. n. /. [from conjuntive.} The qua- 
lity of joining ot uniting. | vy 
Conju'ncrtLy. adv. [trom conjunct.] Jointly ; together; 
not apart. | | 
Conju'xcrurt. n. , [conjorfure, French.] 1. Combi- 
nation of many circumſtances, or cauſes. 2. Occafion ; 
critical time. 3. Mode of union; connection. 4. Con- 
1.) I never met with a more unhappy canjuncture of affairs 
than A the buſineſs of that _ | 92 2 8 
very virtue requires time place, a proper object, 4 
Ft conj — of circumſtances. Addiſ. Spectalor. 


CovjuxA TN. . . [from cen ure.] 


Bacon. 


To CONJURE. v. a. fconjuro, Latin.] 1. To ſummon 


King Charles. 


COON 


(0, Suck: cenfurth always attend bach corjan, 
fault for what ig not done, as with that which m done. 
| a Claren ihn. 


(3-) He is quick to perceive the motions of articulat; 
jundtures of letters in words. Holder's Element; 2 
4.) I was willing to grant to preſbytery what with reaſon it 

can pretend to, in ac ure with epiſcopacy. King Char(s- 
. . 1. The form ot 
act of ſummpning another in ſome facred name. 2. 1 
magical form of words ; an incantation; an enchantme;, 
3. A plot 3 a conſpiracy. Kan | | 
(1.) We charge you, in the nathe of God, take heed - 
Under this comfuration ſpeak, my lord. Shakeſp. Henry v 
(2.) Your canjuration, fair knight, is too ſtrong for my poor 
ſpirit to diſobey. | Sidney, 

——— What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

I won his daughter with ? 


rbs, and find 


Shakeſp. Othell, 


in a ſacred name; to enjoin with the higheſt ſolemnity. 
2. To bind many by an oath to ſome common deſign. This 
ſenſe is rare. 3. To influence by magick ; to affect by 
enchantment ; to charm. 4. It is to be obſerved, that 
when this word is uſed for ſummon or conſpire, its accent is 
on the laſt ſyllable, conjare ; when for charm, on the firlt, 
conjure. 

(1.) He concluded with ſighs and tears to _ them, that 
they would no more preſs him to conſent to a thing fo contrary 
to his reaſon. Clarendn, 

The church addreſs her _ in the form = Paul does 
the Philippians, when he conjures them to unity. c. of Piety. 

- I conjure you! Let him know, . 1 

Whate er was done againſt him, Cato did it. Ati. Cato, 

(2. He in rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjur'd againſt the highelt. Milton's Paradiſe Lift, 

(3.) What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ks devoted charkable deeds ? " Shakeſp. Richard III. 
| What is he whoſe griefs 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? who of ſorrow 

Conjures the wand ring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ? Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

I thought their own fears, whoſe black arts firit raiſed up 

thoſe turbulent ſpirits, would force them to conjure them down 

in. King Chark:, 

You have conjured up perſons that exiſt no where elſe but 

on old coins, and have made our paſſions and virtues viſible. 

Addi ſon on Ancient Me. ali. 

To Co'njure. v. n. To practiſe charms or enchantmen!s; 

to enchant, | 

My invocation is honeſt and fair; and in his miſtreſs's nave 

I conjure only but to raiſe up him. SH,. Romeo and Juliet. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you baggage, you 

cat, you runaway ! Out, out, out; I'll conjure you, Il 

etell you. | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor. 

Cox JUR ER. . /. [from conjure.] 1. An enchanter ; one 

that ufes charms. 2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſe- 

cret arts; a cunning man. 3. By way of irony; a man 
of ſhrewd conjetture ; a man of ſagacity. 

(1.) Good doctor Pinch, you are a Conjurer ; 

+ Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenſe again. | / 

| = | Shakeſp. Com. of Errout'. 
Figures in the book 


Of ſome dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. Donrt- 
Thus has he done you Britiſh conſorts right, 
© Whoſe huſbands, ſhould they pry like mine to-night, 
Would never find you in your conduct flipping, - 

Though they turn'd conjurers to take you tripping. Addiſon. 
(a.) From the account the loſer brings, 5 
The conj rer knows who ſtole the things. Prior. 
GX r 7 4 
comrer 5 : an therefore could not that I put 
ſome corn in that room, = Addiſon, 


. 


CON. 
Conjo'neEMENT. 2. . from con urs. ] Serious injunction; 


ſolemn demand. 


1 ſhould not be induced but by your earneſt intreaties and 


ſerious confur ements. Milton on Education. 


Connn'SCENCE; n.'fſ. [con and naſcor, Latin.] 1. Com- 
mon birth ; production at the ſame time; community of 
birth. 2. Being produced together with another being. 
3. The act of uniring or growing together: improperly. 

2.) Chriſtians have baptized theſe geminous births and 
double connaſcencies, as containing in them a diſtinction of 
ſoul. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 

(3.) Symphyſis denotes a connaſcence, or growing together. 

1ſeman's Surgery. 

Conna'Te. adj. [from con and natus, Latin.] Born with 
another ; being of the ſame birth. 

Many, who n ſpeculative intel - 
ect, do yet admit in this. Scu th. 
Their diſpoſitions to be reflected ſome at a greater, and 
others at a thickneſs, of thin plates or bubbles, are con- 
zate with the rays, and immutable. Newton's Oft. 

Coxna'tURAL. adj. [con and natural] 1. United with 
the being; connected by nature. 2. Participation of the 
_ 1.) Firſt i mind we find 

1.) Firſt, in man's mind we an appetite 

70 <A and know the truth of ev'ry thine, 

Which is comatural, and born with it. 

Theſe affeftions are conmnatural to us, and w_ 
ſo do they. : 'E/irange. 

3 Is there no way, beſides rg 


Davies. 


ConnaTURA'LITY. u. /. [from connatural_] Participation 79 CONNIVE. v. u. [conniveo, Latin.] 


Theſe painful „ how we may come 
To death, mix with our connatural duſt ? Milton. 
—— Whatever draws me on, 

Or ſympathy, or ſome cunnat᷑ ral force, 

Pow'rful at greateſt diſtance to unite, 

With ſecret amity. Milton's Par. Loft. 
of the fame nature ; natural infeparability. | 

There is a ty and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thoſe habits, that future eſtate of the ſoul. Hale. 

Conna'TURALLY. adv. [from connatural.] In coexiſt- 

ence with nature; originally. ot 

Some common , nations ſeem comaturally engraven in the 
ſoul, antecedentiy to Muffe ratiocination. Hale. 


Conna'TURALNESS, . /. [from connatural ] Participa- 
tion of the ſame nature; natural union. 1 
Such is the counatur, eſs of our corruptions, except we 
looked for an account her * Pear ſon on the Creed. 
Ts» CONNECT. v. 4. [conne&o, Latin.] 
link ; to unite; to conjoin ; to faſten together. 2. To 
unite by intervention, as a cement. 3. To join in a juſt 


ſeries of thought,” r conſtruction of language : 
as, the who comme Fe of 


f Poafins well 
(1.) The e at conſtitute the quickſilver will be fo 
comefted"to one another, that, inſtead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 


NR connefing ideas muſt direct 
te 


iſms, and a man mult ſee the connection of each inter- 
idea with thoſe that it connec, before he can * 


Conne 


ſuffer it to rage by conni vance. 


C ON 


— They fly, | 
By chains connec d, and wh Netruftive ſweep | 
| Behead whole troops at once. Phillips, 
xo x, =. / [from connex, or. connexio, Lat.] 1. 
Union junction: the act o faſtening together; the ſtate 
of being faſtened together. 2 Juſt relation to ſome thing 
precedent or ſubſequent ; conſequence of argumentation z 
coherence. 
(1.) My heart, which, by a ſecret harmony, 
Still moves with thine, join d in cnnexioa ſweet. Milton. 
There muſt be a future ſtate, where the eternal and inſepa- 
rable comnexiom between virtue and happincſs ſhall be manifellpd 
;  Atterbury. 
(2.) Contemplation of human nature doth, by a neceſſary 
Connexion and chain of cauſes, carry us up to the Deity. Hale. 
Each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch as, in the whole chain, 
hath a viſible conzexion with thoſe two it is placed between. 
Lecke., 


” 


A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 
That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due connexion with the end detign'd. Blackn. Creation, 


Coxne'xive. adj. {from connex.) Having the force of 


connexion ; conjunQive. - | 
The predicate and ſubject are joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. Waits's Logick, 
ONNICTA'TION. u. / [ſrom connifo, Lat.] A winking. 
Di. 


up Conni'vance. n. , [from connive.] 1. The act of wink- 


ing. Not in uſe, 2. Voluntary blindneſs ; pretended ig- 
norance ; forvearance. | 

(25) It is better to mitigate uſury by declaration, than to 
Bacon. 

Diſobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will de- 
mand another: every vice interprets a conni vance an approba- 
tion. South. 

A connivvance to admit half, will produce ruin. Swift. 
1. To wink. 2. 
To pretend blindneſs or ignorance ; to forbear; to paſs 
uncenſured. | 

(1.) This artiſt is to teach them how to nod judiciouſly, to 
conni ve with either eye. Spectator. 

(2.) The licentiouſneſs of inferiours, and the remiſſneſs ot 
ſuperiours, the one violates, and the other conni ves. 

. Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perſuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will deſire its protection from the effects of 
other men's. Rogers, 

He thinks it a ſcandal to government to connive at ſuch tracts 
as reject all revelation. Swift, 


1. To join; to CONNOISSE'UR. n. . [F rench.] A judge ; a critick. It 


is often uſed of a pretended critick. 
Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure 


To get the name of connoiſſeur. Swift, 


To CONNOTATE. v. a. [con and nta, Lat.] To deſig- 


nate ſomething beſides itſelf ; to imply ; to infer. 
God's foreſeeing doth not include or connotate predetermin- 
ing, any more than I decree with my intellect, Hammond, 


ConnoTa'TloNn. =. /. [from connotate] Implication of 


ſomething beſides itſelf ; inference ; illation. 
By reaſon of the co-exiſtence of one thing with another, 
there ariſeth a various relation or connotation between them. 


: +3 4$-.1.79? of ee 2 ; 
Conn cv. ad, [from conned.} | In conjunction; 


a fyllogiſm. | 3 
To Conn c. NN. To cohere; to have juſt relation to 
things precegent and ſubſequent. This is ſeldom uſed but 


tv converſation. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Plato by his ideas means only the divine eſſence with this 

connotation, as it is variouſly imitable or participable by created 

beings. Norris. 

To Conwo'TE. v. @. [con and nota, Latin.] To imply; 

to betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, conxzotes alſo a certain 

fuitableneſs of it to ſome other thing. _ 

N Connu'sial. adj. |connubialis, Land Matrimonial ; 

Thot birds who are taught ſome words or ſentences, cannot nuptial; pertaining to marriage; conjugal. f 

eonne nn ors — in coherence with the matter P hcl] Arend * 2 — flame inſpire, 

which they ſignify, Hal r Origin of Mankind. And the chaſte queen connubral rites. require, Pope's Odyſſey, 


in union; ; conjointly; conjunctly. 
Ii — 2 is great — indifouta y 
ite ch ο, or by deputation, to exert it. St. 
1238 Latin.} To join or link 


her ; to faſten to each other.? 


** + » i 1 


CON 


'TO'NOID. . /. 
to 


e there 


. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Conor'picar. . [from convid.] Approaching to a 
conick form, to the form of a round decreaſing. 


To CONQUA'SATE. v. a. [conquaſſo, Latin] To ſhake ; 


to agitate. Not i in uſe. 
Vomits do vi ate the Harvey. 
be + Tion, =. ſ. {from conquaſſate.] Agitation ; 


concuſſion. 

To CO'NQUER. v. 2 Fr. conguirere, Latin.] 
1. To gain by conqueſt ; to over-run ; to win. 2. To 
overcome ; to ſubdue; to vanquiſh. 3. To ſurmount ; 
to overcome: as, be bis relufance. 

at ) They had conquered them, and brought them under tri- 


1 Mac. viii. 2. 


"i. a rite, and teach me now 
Al I was born to know, 
ſcholar's victories thou doſt outdo 
conquer d th earth, the whole world you. Cowley. 
————— 
d nature, o'er wit. c. 
We conquer d France, but felt our captive's charms, 
Their arts vitorious triumph d o'er our arms. Pope. 
(2.) Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt; 
Vet neither conqueror, nor r'd. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The 'd alſo, and inflav'd by war 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, all virtue loſe, 
And fear of God. Milton. 
Anna conquers but to ſave, 
And governs but to bleſs. Smith. 
To Co'nqut x. v. . J get the victory; to overcome. 
Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been uſed _ 
Tres 19 cmijucr and to fave his wend 
Of contradiction. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
e 
And both reſolv' d to c , or to Waller. 


The logick of a conquering ford has no 
ay of Piet. 


Co'nquznaBLE. adj. [from conquer.) relle to 
overcome. 


While the heap is ſmall, and the particulars few, he will find 
it eafy and able. South. 
Co'nquenor. 2. . [from conquer.) 1. A man that has 


obtained a victory ; a victor. 2. One that ſubdues and 
ruins countries. 


(2. ] Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 


And lead to a ror's bed. 
c EO IIOI Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Cowley. 


for the conq'rour”'s crew. 
critick that attacks authours in reputation, is as the flave 
out to the conqueror, Remember, Sir, that you are a 

tian, 


Addiſon's 


* be ſub 
3 3. Victory CD 
a < 
e Davies on Ireland. 


E A kgure partaking of a cone ; 


by drawing it to the centre into a cono'd 


Consaxcina'tion. n. / 


SANGUYNEOUS. adj. cnſenguines 1 
CONSANGUI ( La 
of kin ef the fame blood ; related by kink at 


Am I not conſanguineous F Am I not of her blood » 


Shakeſpeare, 
ConsancurniTy. #. J. [conſanguinitas, Latin. be- 
tion by blood; relation by deſcent from one common 
genitor. Diſtinguiſhed from affinity, or relation by mar- 
riage. Nearneſs of kin. | 


— True forgot RY 
I know no touch 


* 
There is — ——— 
between men in general; of — the hea 


— apt call i witneſs, faith, We are all his — 
Bacon's Holy Wa 
The firſt original would fublift, though he outlived all term. 

of conſanguinity, and became a ſtranger unto his 
Brown's — A 
Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and conſanguinity with 
us. South, 
[from — Latin, to 
piece.] The act of patching together Dick. 
CONSCIENCE. n. /. [conſcientia, Latio 
ledge or faculty by which we judge of the neſs or 
wickedneſs of " ein. 2. 3 z the TR of 
conſcience ; the determination of conſcience ; honeſty. 
This is ſometimes a ſerious and ſometimes a ludicrous 
ſenſe. 3. Conſciouſneſs ; knowledge of our own though'; 
or actions. 4. Real ſentiment ; veracity ; private thoughts. 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. 6. la ludicrous lan- 

, reaſon 8 nels. 

(.) When a have no touch of , no ſenſe of 
a 1 eee. a 


Sfenſer, 

Who againſt faith, and conſcience, can be heard 
Infallible ? Wilton's Par. La. 
Conſcience has not been to itſelf, in endeavouring to 
ee information ahour the ill of South, 

r that feel 
of and thoſe whips of ſteel, 
Wick tins 


? * Fuv, 
No courts created yet, nor r 1 
But all was fafe, for cunſcience was 


1 ſignifies that which a man hath of his 
ts and I becauſe if a man jud 


ä im; hs aww or 


—_ 


1. The know- 


en Ovid. 


ſcience ; he makes relation, ; 
aleſp- Mer: IVES ad. 
had, aga EVE... by tameful treachery, 
intruded himſelf into another man's kingdom. Kolles. 
7 ä m 
re 22. 
7.9 is the end of mans motion; 
r 
a. 
ä the ſimpler fort an cd 
5 
. cordial we ncrine at laſts || | 
Heer wa — — ei 
ſt thou in conſcience think, ES ka 


our virtuous 


C O N 


there be women do abuſe their huſbands, 
7 groſs kindꝰ Shakeſp. Othello. 
They did in their conſcrences know, 
end them any part of it. | : _ Clarendon. 
( We muſt make a conſcience in keeping the jnſt laws of 
ſuperiours. T aylor”s Holy Living. 
Why ſhould not the one make as much conſcience of betray- 
ing for gold, 2s the other of doing it for a cruſt. L'Eftrange. 
Chil are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange country ; we 
Gould therefore make conſc ience not to miſlead them. Locle. 
(6.) Why do'ſ thou weep ? Can'ſt thou the conſcience lack, 
To think I thall lack friends? Shakeſp. Timon. 
Half a dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as many as you 
ſhould require. f Suit. 
Conscie'xTIOUS. adj. [from conſcience.] Scrupulous; 
exactly juſt ; regulated by conſcience. 
Lead a life in ſo conſcientious a ity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the ch of an honeſt man. 
L'E ftrange. 
Conscie/nTIOUSLY. adv. [from conſcientious. ] Accord- 
ing to the direction of conſcience. 
More ſtreſs has been laid upon the ſtrictneſs of law, than 
conſcientiouſly did belong to it. L' Eftrange. 
There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
ſcience ; and if the conſcience happens to eluded, fin does 
not therefore ceaſe to be fin, becauſe a man committed it con- 
{crentiouſly. South. 
Conscie'NTIOUSNESS. . , [from conſcientious.] Ex- 
actneſs of juſtice ; tenderneſs of conſcience. 
It will be a wonderful conſcientiouſneſs in them, if they will 
content themſelves with leſs profit than they can make. Locke. 
Co'nsclonAaBLE. adj. [from conſcience.] Reaſonable ; 


juſt; according to conſcience. 


A knave, very voluble ; no farther conſcionable than in put- 
ting on the meer form of civil and humane ſeeming. Shakeſp. 
t my debtors have conſcionable ſatisfaction. Wotton. 


Co'nsctonABLENESS. n. . [from con ſcionable.] Equity ; 
_ reaſonableneſs. Die. 
Co'nscronaBLy. adv. from conſcionable.] In a manner 
ble to conſcience ; reaſonably ; juſtly. 
A prince muſt be uſed conſcionabiy as well as a common per- 
fon. - Taylor's Holy Living. 
Co'nsctous. adj. [conſcius, Latin.] 1. Endowed with 
the power of knowing one's own thoughts and actions. 2. 
Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of any 
thing without any new information. 3. Admitted to the 
knowledge of any thing: with e. 4. Bearing witneſs by 
the dictate of conſcience to any thing. : 
(1.) Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not conſcious 
of its own exiſtence. Bentley's Sermons. 
Among ſubſtances ſome are thinking or conſcious beings, or 
have a power of thought. Vati Logich. 
2.) The damſel then to Tancred ſent, 
conſcious of th occaſion, fear'd th event. Dryden. 


(3-) The reſt ſtood trembling, ſtruck with awe divine, 
ZEneas only conſcious te the ſign, 
Preſag d th event. Dryden Eu. 


Roſes or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or taſte their on 
ſweetneſs, or an organ be conſcious to its muſick, or gun-pow- 
der 0 its flaſhing or noiſe. Bentley's Ser 
ub The queen had been ＋ N * 2 King on his * 

» being conſcious to herſelf that encouraged by 
her, 4 Clarendon. 
Co'nscrousLy. adv. [from conſcious.] With knowledge 


of one's own actions. 

If theſe perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, always - 
jr aan the ſame thinking thing * 
cicaſiy preſent. e. 

Co'nsciousness.. n. /. {from conſcious.] 1. The percep- 
tion of what paſſes in a man's own mind. Lecke. 2. In- 
ternal ſenſe of guilr, or innocence. L 
(.) If ſpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any 
thing left ; therefore conſciouſneſs mult be its eſſential attribute. 

v L Watts's Logick, 
0 L. I. 


To CO'NSECRATE. v. a. [conſecro, Latin. 


"5 Ser mons. - 


remain- 
Co'nstECTaARY. 


Convgycu'TioNn. 


C ON 
(2.) No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the 


conſciouſneſs of his provocations, it become his intereſt there 
ſhould be none, Gvernment of the Tongue. 
Such ideas, no doubt, they would have not their 
conſciouſneſs to themſelves, © of their of them, kep 
them from ſo idle an attempt. cw e ined. 


An honeſt mind is not in the 
its peace, there muſt be ſome 


of a diſhoneſt : to break 
ilt or conſciouſneſs, Pore. 


Co'xsc Rr. adj. [from conſcribo, Latin.] A term uſed 


in ſpeaking of the Roman ſenators, who were called Pa- 


tres con/cripti, from their names being written in the te- 
giſter of the ſenate. 


Conscai'eTion. u. / [conſcriptio, Latin.] Aa enrolling 
Dic 


or repiſtering. f 
1. To make 
ſacred; to appropriate to ſacred uſes. 2. To dedicate 
inviolably to ſome particular purpoſe, or petſon: with 70. 
3. To canonize. 

(1.) Enter into the holieſt by the blood of Jeſus, by a new 
and living way which he hath confecrated for us. Heb. x. 20. 

_ Shall abuſe this conſecrated gift x4 
again returning with my hair. Milton. 

The _ conſecrate for — 

Waller. 


* all black. 
A biſhop ought not to conſecrate a church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain, and not for true devotion. Apylife. 
He ſhall conſecrate unto the Lord the days of his ſeparation, 
and ſhall bring a lamb of the firſt year * 
umb. vi. 12. 


Co'xSECRATE. adj. [from the verb.] Conſecrated; ſa- 


cred; devoted; devote; dedicated. 
Should thou but hear I were licentious ; 
And that this » conſecrate to thee, 
By rufhan luſt ſhould be contaminate. 
Shakeſp. Com. of Errours, 
The cardinal ftanding before the choir, lets them know that 
they were aſſembled in that coxſecrate place to ſing unto God. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Into theſe ſecret ſhades, cry'd ſhe, 
How dar'tt thou be ſo bold 
To enter, conſecrate to me ; 
Or touch this hallow'd mold ? Drayten's Cynthia. 


ColxsgCRATER. . / [from conſecrate.] One that per- 


forms the rites by which any thing is devoted to facred 


purpoſes. a 
Whether it be not = the notion of a ſacrament, that the 


conſecr ater alone ſhould of it. Atterbury. 
ConsSEcra'TION. n. /. [from conſecrate.] 1. A rite or 
ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or perſons to 


the ſervice of God, with an application of certain proper 
ſolemnities. Ayliffe's Parergon. 2. The act of declaring 
one ho y by canonization. 
(1.) At the erection and confecration as well of the taber- 
nacle as of the temple, it pleaſed the Almighty to give a ſign. 
Hooker. 
The conſecration of his God is upon his head. Numb. vi. 7. 
We muſt know that conſecration makes not a place facred, 
but only ſolemnly declares it fo: the gift of the owner to God 
makes it God's, and conſequently ſacred. South. 
(2.) The calendar ſwells with new conſecrations of ſaints. 
Hale. 


CO/NSECTARY. adj. [from conſeFarius, Lat.] Conſe- 


quent; conſequential ; following by conſequence. 
From the inconſiſtent and co determinations thereof, 
conjeftary impieties and concluſions may ariſe. Brown. 
n. , [from the adjeQtive.] Deduction 
from premiſes ; conſequence ; corollary. 
Theſe propoſitions are conſefaries drawn from the obſerva- 
h * Weoodward's Natural Hiſlory. 
n. . [conſecutio, Latin.] 1, Train of 
+ conſequences ; chain of deduCtions ;. concatenation of 
. propolitions, 2. Succeſſion. 3. [In aſtronomy. ] The 
month of conſecution, or, as ſome term it, of progreſſion, 


Qqq 


CON 


is the ſpace between one conjunction of the moon with CousEN TAN ZO Us xv. adv. 


the ſun unto another. 


2 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
unately and evidently con- 
that the concluſion is at- 


C ON 
ably ; conſiſtently j For an conſe: raneous.] Agree. 


aracelſus did not always write ſo conſentancou : 
that his opinions were confidently to be collect? 22 


tained, and without any thing of ratiocinative Hale. place of his writings, where he ſeems t k it. 
(2-) In a quick conſecutian of the colours, jon of ConsSENTA'NEOUSNESS. n. J. —— +] * 
colour remains in the ſenſorium. f Newton" 5Opticks. ment; conſiſtence. . = 
or month of fr. V — ay Co 12 ENT ate ths adj. le onſent iens, Latin.] Agreeing 
CONSE'CUTIVE. adj. [conſecutif, French. 1. Follow. ub in opinion ; not differiog in ſentiment, | 


ing in train ; uninterrupted ; ſucceſſive. 2. Conſequen- 
tial ; regularly ſucceeding. 
(1.) That obligation upon the lands did not come into difuſe 
but by fifty conſecutive years of exemption. Arbuth. on Comms. 
(2.) This is ſeeming to comprehend only the actions of a 
man, conſecut ive to volition. | Locke. 
Conse'cuTtiveLy. adv [from conſecutrve.] A term uſed 


in the ſchool philoſophy, in oppoſition to antecedently, 


and ſgmetimes to effectively or cauſally. Dis. 
To Conse'MINATE. v. @. [conſemino, Latin.] To fow 
different ſeeds together. Dia. 


Conse'ns10n. 3. , [conſenfeo, Latin.] Agreement; accord. 
A great number of ſuch living and thmking particles could 
not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and ing and ſtriking, 
com one greater individual animal, with one mind and 
underſtanding, and a vital conſenffow of the whole body. Bent. 
CONSE NT. . /. [conſenſus, Latin,} 1. "The a of yield- 
ing er conſenting. 2. Concord ; agreement ; accord ; 
unity of opinion. 3. Coherence with; relation to; cor- 
reſpondence. 4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 
5. (In phyſick.] The perception one part has of ano- 
ther, by means of ſome fibres and nerves common to them 
both ; and thus the ſtone in the bladder, by vellicating the 
fibres there, will affect and draw them ſo into ſpaſms, as 
ro affect the bowels in the ſame manner by the intermedia- 
tion of nervous threads, and cauſe a colick ; and extend 
their twiches ſometimes to the ſtomach, and occaſion vo- 
mitings. Quincy. 
(1. ] I am far from excuſing or denying that * for 


8 it was not. ng Charles. 
n thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe and free, by heay'n's conſent and mine. Dryd. Per. 
(2.) The fighting winds would ſtop there and admire, 
Learning conſent and concord from his lyre. Cowley's David. 
T — ö 


= —— harmony that ſprings 
is $ 
| MAb 4 order, full conſent of things. . 
fo Conse'nT. v. n. [conſentio, Latin.] 1. To be of the 
ſame mind; to agree. 2. To co-operate to the fame 
24 3. To yield ; to give conſent; to allow ; to admit: 
with fo. | 
1.) Though what thou tell ſt ome doubt within me move, 
ed er ord if thou canſent᷑, 5 
(3.) Ye comets, the bad _—_—_— 
That have con/ented wto Henry's death. eſp. | 
In this we conſent unto you, if ye will be as we be. Geneſis. 
What in ſleep thou did# abhor to dream, 


Waking thou never wilt c to do. Milton. 
Their num rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent 
To all they wrote. | 1 Waller. 
ConstnTa'ntous. adj. [conſentaneus, Latin.] Agree- 
- able to; ent with. - 


| 48 
ery one's 


mar berd 


Co'nszQuenT. adj. [conſequens, Latin. ] 


yet . . 
ConsSEqQuEe'nTIAL. adj, [from 


The authority due to the conſentient judgment and 
of the univerſal church. Oxford — againfl — 


CO'NSEQUENCE. . /. [conſequentia, Latin.] 1. That 


which follows from any cauſe or principle. 2. E 
effect of a cauſe. 3. Propoſition collected from the agree- 
ment of other previous propoſitions ; deduction; con- 
cluſion. 4. The laſt N of a ſyllogiſm : as, har 
is commanded by gur Saviour is aur duty: prayer is com. 
manded, conf. therefore prayer is our duty. 5. Concatena- 
tion of cauſes and effects; conſecution. 6. That which 
produces conſequences ; influence; tendency. 9. Im- 
portance ; moment. 
42 Spirits that know 
mortal conſequences have pronounc d it. 

Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


vent 3 


Shun the bitter conſcguence; for know, 


The day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt die. Milton, 
(3+) It is no good ronſequerce, that reaſon aims at our being 
9 it forbids all voluntary ſufferings. 
: : ay of Piety, 
(4-) Can ſyllogiſm ſet things right? 
No, majors Gon with minors fight : 
Or both in friendly conſort join d, 
The conſequence limps falſe behind. Prior. 
5.) Sorrow being the natural and direct offer of fin, that 


which firſt brought fin into the world, muſt, by neceſſary con- 
ſequence, bring in _ _ Soxth. 
elt 
That I muſt after thee, with this thy fon : 
Such fatal conſequence unites us three. Milton's Par, Loft. 
(6.) Aſſerted without any colour of ſcripture-proof, it is of 
very ill conſequence to the ſuperſtructing of good life. 


Hammond. 
(7.) — The inſtruments of darkneſs 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 


In deepeſt conſequence. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The of Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, that it em- 
broiled the kings of Greece. Addiſon, H ectalor. 


Their e are ſunk in poverty, ignorance and cowardice ; 
and of Aaron conſequence as women — children. Swift, 
1. Following 
by rational deduction. 2. Following as the effect of a 
cauſe : with to. 3. Sometimes with upon. 

2.) It was not a power poſſible to be inherited, becauſe the 
right was conſequent to, and built on, an act pony payne. 

4 * 

(3-) This ſatis faction or diſſatis faction, conſequent ufon 3 
man's acting ſuitably os unſuitably to conſcience, is a principle 
not eaſily to be worn out. South, 


v1, Co'nszqQuenrt. n. /. 't. Conſequence ; that which fol- 


lows from previous propoſitions by rational deduction. 2. 


Effect; that which follows an acting cauſe. 


(1.) Doth it follow that they, being not the people of God, 


are in nothing to be followed ? This conſequent were good, if 
only the cuſtom of the people of God > to be dee 
er. 

(2.) They were ill paid; and they were ill which 
7 ll payment! Deron bee; 


is always a conſequent of ill payment. 


1 


wh Pw oo 1 eo” 


he 
al. 
he. 
2 
ple 
th. 
ol- 

2. 


C O N 


(1.) We ſometimes » when we ſhould debate; 
A conſequential ill which freedom draws ; 
A — effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. 


) Though theſe kind of ſeem obſcure 
| 2 a due conſideration of them, they oo Lindley — 
tial, and concludent to my purpoſe. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CoxnseQue'nTIALLY. adv. [from conſequential.) 1. 
With juſt deduction of conſequences ; with right con- 
nection of ideas. 2. By conſequence z not immediately ; 


eventually. 3. Ina regular ſeries. 

(1.) No body writes a book without meaning ſomething, 
though he not have the faculty of writing conf, entially. 
and expreſſing his 3 Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 

(2.) This relation is that God himſelf cannot 


iſcharge a rational creature from it; although conſequentially in- 
— — may do fo, by the annihilation of — — South. 
(3.) Were aman a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt conſequentially, and in continued unbroken ſchemes, 
Would he be in reality a king or a beggar. Addiſon. 
ConseqQuE'NTIALNESS. #. /. [from conſequential.} Re- 
gular conſecution of diſcourſe. Dia. 
Co'xsrqQuenTLY. adv. [from conſequent.) 1. By conſe- 
quence ; neceſſarily 3 ine vitably 3 by the connection of 
effects to their cauſes. 2. In * purſuantly. 
(1.) In the moſt perfect poem a pei fect idea was required, 
and conſequently all ought rather to imitate it. ryden. 
The place of the ſeveral forts of terreſtrial matter, ſuſtained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each other are conſequently = 1 
2.) There is conſequently, upon s diſtinguiſhi inci- 
. 2 wat — is faction in — 
man, after good or evil. Sou . 
Co'nsEQUEXTWESS. . /. [from conſequent.} Regular 
connection of propoſitions ; conſecution of diſcourſe. 
Let them examine the conſequentneſs of the whole body of 
the doctrine I deliver. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 
Const'xvaBLE. adj. [from conſerve, Latin, to keep.] 
Capable of being kept, or maintained. 5 
Cons EAVAN c. 2. /. [from conſerwans, Latin.] Courts 
held by the Lord Mayor of London for the preſervation of 


the fiſhery on the river Thames, are called Courts of Con- 


ſervancy. : 
Consenva'TION. n. . [conſervatio, Latin.] 1. The act 
of preſerving ; care to keep from periſhing ; continuance ; 
ection. 2. Preſervation from corruption. 

( 1.) Though there do indeed happen fome alterations in the 
globe, yet are ſuch as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
ſervation of the earth, and its productions, than to the diſor- 
der and deftrudtion of both. Weoodward"s Nat. His. 

(2.) It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to enquire of the 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Conse'nvaTIve. adj. [from conſerve, Latin.] Having 


the power of oppoſing diminution or injury. 
The ſpherical gure, as. to all heavenly bodies, ſo it 
eth to light, as the moſt perfect and conſervatiue of all 


a 1 1 Peacham. 
Consexva'ror. n. [Latin.] Preſerver; one that has 
the care or office of keeping any thing from detriment, 
motion, or ext incti 

For that you declare that you have many ſick amon 6 
he was warned by the conſervator of the city, that . 
at a diſtance. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
lords of the ſecret council were likewiſe made conſerva- 
ors of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the intervals of 


ſpecies. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Conan Tov. n. | {from conſerve, Latin.} A place 
KN to Its peculiar 
nature; as, ſiſh ina pond, corn in a granary, 


Conse'rvaTory. adj. Having a prefervative quality. 


means of g or fa of putrefaction; for therein 
conſiſteth mans of — of ballin, i 


— 


— | are, 
Suck individuals as are the ſingle confſervaters of their o.] 


CE © I 
A es ſe; watery of ſnow and ice, fuch as they uſe for deli- 
to cool wine in ſummer. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
ou may ſet your tender trees and with the win- 


dows and doors of the greenhouſes 
for eight or ten days before April. 5 . 

The water diſpenſed to the earth and atmoſphere by the 
great abyſs, that ſubterranean conſervatory is that means 
reſtored 4 Wodwasd's Nat. Hiff. 


conſervatories open, 
'r Kalen,? 


Di. J. 


To CONSE RVE. v. a. fſconſerve, Latin.] 1. To preſerve 


without lofs or detriment. 2. To candy or pickle fruit. 
(1.) Nothing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the of 
conſerving what others have gained in knowledge is ah, 


| emple. 

They will be able to conſerve their properties unchanged in 
paſſing through ſeveral mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Newton's Opt. 


Conse'xve. n. from the yerb.] 1. A ſweetmeat made 


of the inſpiſſated juices of fruit, boiled with ſugar till 
they will harden and candy. 2. A conſervatory or place 
in which any thing is kept. This ſenſe is unuſual. 
(1.) Will't pleaſe your honour, taſte of theſe conſerves 2 
| Shakeſpeare. 
They have in Turkey and the Eaſt certain confections, which 
call ſervets, which are like to candied conſerves, and are 


made of ſugar and lemons. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The more coſt they were at, and the more ſweets be- 
ſtowed upon them, the more their conſerves ſtunk. „ 


(2.) Tuberoſes will not endure the wet of this ſeaſon, there 
fore ſet the pots into your conſerve, and keep a 


Consz'xver. mn. [from conſerve.] 1. A layerup; 2 


repoſiter ; one that preſerves any thing from lofs or dimi- 
eparer of conſerves. 
(r.) He hath been moſt induſtrious, both collector and con- 


ſerver of choice pieces in that kind. Haywar#. 
In the Eaftern regions there ſeems to have been a general cuſ- 


tom of the prieſts having been the perpetual conſer vers of know- 
ledge and . - Temple. 


Conse'ssronw. n. /. [conſeſſo, Latin.} A ſitting ty => 
Conse'ss0R, n. [Latin] One that fits with others. | 


Dia 


To CONSTDER. v. 4. [confidero, Latin.] 1. To think 


upon with care; to ponder ; to examine; to fift ; to ſtu- 
dy. 2. To take into the view ; not to omit in the exa- 
mination, 3. To have regard to; to reſpeCt ; not to de- 
ſpiſe. 4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of interjec- 
tion; a word whereby attention is ſummoned. 5. lo 
requite ; to reward one for his trouble. 
(1.) At our more confider' time we'll read, 

Anfwer, and think upon this buſineſs. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

(2.) It ſeems neceſſary, in the choice of perſons for greater 
employments, to confider their bodies as well as their minds, 
and ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple, 

(3.3 Let us canfider one another to provoke unto love, and 
to good works. Heb. x. 24. 


Ma), — —_ — Conſider, 
Thy life hath, yet been private, moſt ſpent. 
. . >. 


Par. Reg. 

(5-) Take away with thee the ſervices thou haſt done, 
which, if I have not enough confidered, to be more thankful to 
thee ſhall be my ſtudy. l Shak. Winter's Tale. 
To Cons1'ptR. v. 3. 1. To think maturely ; not ts judge 


haſtily or raſhly. 2. To deliberate ; to work in the mind. 
3. To doubt; to heſſtat f . 


mind 

g ſpeare”s Henry VI. 
Such a treatiſe might be conſulted by nen, before they 
confider of their verdict. Swift. 


Qqqz 


C Oo 


(z.) Many maz d confiderings did throng, wn .þ 
And preſs'd in with this caution. | Henry VIIT. 
"Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her foul ; at laſt 'twas rage alone, 
Which burning upwards, in ſucceſſion dries 
The tears that ſtood conſidering in her eyes. Fables. 
Cons!DERABLE. adj. [from confider.] 1. Worthy of 
 confideration;; worthy of regard and attention. 2. Re- 
ſpectable ; above negieCt ; deſerving notice. 3. Impor- 
tant; valuable. ore than a little, It has a middle 
ſigni es tion between little and great. 
( 1.) Eternity is infinitely the moſt conſiderable duration. 
Tillbt ſon. 
It is canſderable that ſome urns have had inſcriptions on _—_ 
exprefling that the lamps were burning. hin, 
(2.) Men conſiderable in all worthy profeſſions, eminent in 
many ways of lite. Spratt's Sermons. 


I am fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have leſs than forty 


ſhillings a year. | | Adaiſ. Freebolder, 
(3-) Chriſt, inſtead of applaudinag St. Peter's zeal, up- 
braided his abſurdity that could think his mean aids confider-« 
able to him, who could command legions of angels to his reſcue. 
| Decay of Piet y. 
In painting, not every action nor every perſon is confiderable 
enough to enter into the cloth. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
can make themſelves maſters of as conſiderable eſtates 
as thoſe who have the { portions of land. Addifon. 
(4-) Many brought in very conſiderable ſums of money. 
| Clarendon. 
Very probably a confiderable part Runs un- 
own. i%ins, 
Thoſe particles, when they came to be collected, 
would conſtitute a body of a 2 thickneſs and 
ſolidity.. * 8  Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
Every cough, though ſevere, and of ſome confiderable con- 
tinuance, is not of a conſumptive nature, nor preſages diſſolu- 
Consi'DtrxaBLENESS. u. /. [from confiderable.) Impor- 


tance ; dignity ; moment; value; deſert; a claim to 


norice. 

We muſt not always meaſure the conſiderableneſs of things 
by their moſt obvious and ' immediate uſefulneſs, but by their 
fitneſs to make or contribute to the diſcovery of things highly 
uſeful. De SERE | b 

Their moſt ſlight and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 

_ they think to acquire a conſiderableneſs, and are forcibly im- 
poſed upon the company. Government of the Tongue. 
Consi'DERABLY. adv. [from conſiderable.) 1. In a de- 
gree Ceſerving notice, though not the higheſt. 2. With 


importance; 1 * 
confider 


1.) AndE gains, 
e example and their pains. 
(2.) I defire no fort of 

you more ably than I have been yet able to do. Pope. 

ConstDeErxANCE. n. . [from confider.] Conſideration; 

reflection; ſober thought. 


After this coll co:fid'rance, ſentence me; 


And, as you are a king, in your ſtate, 
What I have done that mi my place. 
Con $UVDERATE. adj, [confideratus, Latin.} 1. Serious; 


dent; not raſh; not negli- 


ven to confideration ; 
Lirtle uſed. 3. 


.F nt. 2. Having reſpeQ to; 47 "TS 
Moderate z not rigorous. This 

_ verſation. , ve 

(.) I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 

And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 

of his e. 


Eneas is patient, « e, and 
£38. 4 ET * n ace. 
Iiir certain, that it is AS 2 con- 


es Richard III. 


te man und proceed upon, and hath 


conſiderate man. 


Cons1!'DERATELY, adv. ſtrom conſiderate] Caludy; 


ConsrDERATENESS. 2. /. [from confiderate.] The qua- 


Consipera'TION. n. / [from eonfider.] 1. The act of 


Blackmore. 


Roſcom. 
your, ſo much, as that of ferving 


deliberated confiderations. 
| ſearch an 


er not thought upon befbre, he rfaſonable cauſes of re- 


e is much uſed in con- Consben zl. 1. J [from confoder.] A man of 


reflection; 

a 2 1 
vain wit for an impious jeſt, or of reaſon for 
a EE * of the Tongue. 
ConvsrpezinG. [This is a kind of conjunction, it had 
been more grammatically written confidered ; v, French; 


En is always uſed.] If allowance be made 


CON 


The expedieney in the preſent juncture, may appear to 


| | Aue. 
he 22), Though they will do nothing for vrwe, yet the) — 


more conſiderate of praiſe. Decay of Pi. 65. 


3 ; Prone 
: ircum ces are of ſuch force as they fway an ord; 
judgment of a wiſe man, not fully and confiderately — 
the matter. | Bacen's Coloursef Good ard Ff 


lity of being conſiderate ; prudence. Dis. 


conſidering ; mental view ; regard ; notice. 2, Mat 
thought ; prudence ; ſerious deliberation, 3. Cres 
plation; meditation upon any thing. 4. Importance: 
claim to notice ; worthineſs of regard. 5 uivalent . 
compenſation. 6. Motive of action; influence ; ground 
of conduct. 7. Reaſon ; ground of concluding. 8. In 
law.] Cenſider ation is the material cauſe of a contract, 
without which no contract bindeth. It is either expreſſed, a; 
if a man bargain to give twenty ſhillings for a horſe ; or elſe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and taking both 
meat and ing for himſelf and his horſe, without bar- 
ining with the hoſt, if he diſcharge not the houſe, the 
ſt may ſtay his horſe. Cowell. 
(1.) As to t happineſs and miſery, when that alone 
comes in conſideration, and the conſequences are removed, a 
man never chuſes amiſs. Locke, 
(2.) Let us think with conſideration, and conſider with ac- 
knowledging, and acknow] with admiration. Sidney, 
The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him; 
Confideration, like an angel, came, a 
And whipt th' offending Adam out of him. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry v. 
(3) The love you bear to Mopſa hath brought you to the 
ccnfideration of her virtues, and that confideration may have 
made you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney, 
(4-) Lucan is the only author of conſideration among the 
Latin » who was not explained for the uſe of the dauphin, 
becauſe the whole Pharſalia would have been a fatire upon th 
French form of government. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
(5.) We are provident enough not to part with any thing 
ſerviceable to our bodies under a good conſideration, but maxe 
little account of our ſouls. Ray on the Creation. 
Foreigners can never take our bills for payment, though they 


might paſs as valuable confiderations among your own people. 


Locie. 
N The conſideration, in whereof the law foibid- 


| | er. 

He had been made general upon very partial, 2 net enough 
arendcn. 
obliged, antecedent to all other conſiderations, to 


lum. den. 


- The cannot pardon your concealing it, on the ſam 
ation 
commandment, yet 


He was 


(7) Not led by any 


atrons as have been before ſet down. Hecker 


It is not poſſible to act otherwiſe , confidering the weakneſs of 
| Spedlatar. 


C ON 


S$I'GN, v. a, [configre, Latin] t. To give to 

9 any thing, with the right to in a bod. man 

ner to give into other hands ; to transfer. Sometimes 

with to, fometimes over t 2. To appropriate; to quit 
or a certain purpoſe. 3. To commit ; to entruſt. : 

(1.) Men, by free gift, conſign over a place to the Divine 

Worthip. South, 

— Muſt I paſs 


Again to nothing, when this vital breath 

Cealing, . me oer to reſt and death. Prior. 

At the day of general account, good men are then to be con- 
fened over to another ſtate, a ſtate of everlaſting love and cha- 
rity. Atterbury. 

(2.) The French commander conſigned it to the ule for which 
it was intended by the donor. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

(3-) The four evangeliſts con/igned to writing that hiſtory. 


A Addiſon. 
trides, parting for rojan war 
as the youthful conſort to his care. Pore Odyſſey. 
To Const“. v. n. 1. To ſubmit to the ſame terms with 
another. This is not now in uſe. 2. To fign ; to con- 
ſent o. Obſolete. 
122 Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan ; 
All lovers young, all lovers mutt 
Conſign to thee, and come to duſt. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) A maid yet roſed over with the virgin crimſon of mo- 
deſty: it were a hard condition for a maid to confizn to. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Cons16na'TIon. mn. , [from confign.] 1. The act of 
conſigning; the act by which any thing is delivered up to 
another. 2. The act of ſigning. 
(1.) As the hope of falvation is a good diſpoſition towards it, 
fo is deſpair a certain corfignation t2 eternal ruin. Taylor. 
(2.) If we find that we increaſe in duty, then we may look 
upon the tradition of the holy ſacramental ſymbols as a direct 
conſig nation of pardon. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Cons1'GnMENT. n. . [from confign.] 1. The act of con- 
ſignivg. 2. The writing by which any thing is conſigned. 
Cons1'MILaR. adj. [from corfemilis, Latin.] Having one 
common reſemblance. Did. 
To CONSIST. v. u. [confiffo, Latin] 1. To ſubſiſt; not 
to periſh. 2. To continue fixed ; without diſſipation. 3. 
To be compriſed ; to be contained. 4. To be compoſed. 
5. To have being concurrently ; to coexiſt. 6. To 
agree; not to oppoſe ; not to contradi& ; not to coun- 
teract: it has with before the thing compared or co- exiſ- 
tent, 
(1.) He is before all things, and by him all things Pp. 
| er. 
(2.) Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, 
or water with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it 
cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting bodies. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


It is againſt the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to confift and ſtay itſelf, and not fall to the lower 
parts about it. Brerewood on Languages. 

(3-) I pretend not to tie the hands of artiſts, whoſe ſkill cun- 
Ants only in a certain manner which they have affected. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often confiff in little paſſages of 
private converſation, and references to particular matters. 


| Walfh. 

(4.)-Phe land would conſi of plains and „ and _ 
tains, according as the pieces of this ruin were diſpoſed. Burnet. 
(s.) Mecalhey and elafiion cannot canfif to in the ſame 
act. Brambail agam Hobbes. 
(6.) His majeſty would be willing to conſent to any thing 


that could with his conſcience and honour. Clarendon. 
Nothing but what may eafily can with your plenty, your 


profjerity, is requeſted of you. Spratt's Sermons. 
could not help beſtowing 


'ou more than is conſiſting with the 
e of a private map, or with the will of any but an Alex- 
ander. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 


Cons!'srENCE, * J. [c:nfiflentia, low Latin.] 


Consi'srency {| 


Cons1i's TENT. adj. 


CON 


It cannot confifl with the Divine Attributes, that the impious 
man's joys ſhould, upon the whole, exceed thoſe of the up- 
. Atterbury. 
Health conf//fs with temperance alone. Pofe. 
The only way of ſecuring the conſtitution will be by leſſen- 
ing the power of domeſtick adverſaries, as much as can con/ift 
with lenity. Sarjt. 
1. State 
with reſpect to material exiſtence. 2. 
* „ of denſeneſs or tat ity. 3. Subſtance ; form ; make. 
4. Durable or laſting tate. 5. Agreement with itſelf, or 
with any other thing; congruity ; uniformity. 6. A ſtate 
of reſt, in which things capable of growth or decreaſe con- 
tinue for ſome time at a ſtand, without either; as the 
growth, c:-nfifterce, and return. Chambers. 
(.) Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till it 
reſtore itſelf to the natural con/flence. Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 
The confiflencies of bodies are very divers: denſe, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indetermi- 
nate, „and loft. Bacon's Natural Hiflery. 
There is the fame neceſſity for the Divine influence and regi- 
men to order and govern, conſerve and keep together the uni- 
verſe in that con/fence it hath received, as it was at firſt to give 
it, before it could receive it. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this riſing 
world, when formed and finiſhed, would continue always the 
ſame, in the fame form, ſtructure, and con/fAency. Burnet. 
(2.) Let the expreſſed juices be boiled into « conſiflence of a 
ſyrup. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
(3-) His friendſhip is of a noble make, and a laſting con- 
ſftency. South*s Sermons. 
(4.) Meditation will confirm reſolutions of good, and give 
them a durable confflence in the foul. Hammond. 
Theſe are fundamental truths that lie at the bottom, the 
baſis upon which many others reſt, and in which they have their 
conſiftencies teeming and rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh 
the mind. Locke. 
(5.) That confflency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly 
purſues thoſe meaſures, which appear the moft juſt and equi- 
table. Addi ſan f Freebolder . 
[confiſtens, Latin.] 1. Not contra- 
dictory ; not oppoſed. 2. Firm ; not fluid. 
(r.) With reference to ſuch a lord, to ſerve and to be free, 
are terms not conſiftent only, but equivalent. South. 
A great part of their politicks others do not think confiflent 
with honour to practiſe. Aadijorn on Italy. 
On their own ax1s as the planets run, 
Yet make at once their WE round the ſun ; 
So two conſiftent motions act the ſoul, 


And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pofe's E 
Shew me one that has it in his power 

To act conſiſtent with himſelf an hour. Pope. 
The fool confiflent, and the falſe fincere. Pope. 


(2.) Peſtilential miaſms inſinuate into the humoral and con- 
ſitent parts of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The ſand, contained within the ſhell, becoming ſolid and 
conſiftent, at the ſame time that of the ſtratum without it did. 
Weoodward's Natural Hef. 


Cons1'srEnNTLy. adv. [from confiftent.] Without con- 


tradition ; agreeably. 
The Phœnicians are of this character, and the poet deſcribes 
them confiflently with it : they are proud, idle, and effeminate. 


Broome. 


Cons1sTo'rIAaL. adj. [from conſitery.] Relating to the 


eccleſiaſtical court. | 
An official, or chancellor, has the ſame conſiforial audience 
with the biſh 


himſelf that deputes him. fe's Parergon. 
CU'NSISTORY. =. / [confiftorium, Latin. 1. The place 


Chriſtian. 


of juſtice in the court Cowel, 2. The 


* aſſembly. of cardinals. 3. Any ſolemn afſembly. 4. 
Place of refidence. s 


9 


(1. ) An offer was made, that, for every one miniſter, there 
ſhould be two of the people to ſit and give voice in the eceleſiaſ- 
Heahker, Preface, 


tical conſiffory. 


CON 


re. Bacon. 
Chrift himſelf, 1 that # » 

9. fr Further d _ oe warranted, 

Vea the whole confift ry of 5 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the church, were re- 
ligions to be tried by lives, would have lived down the pope 
and the whole confiftory. Atterbury. 

(3. In mid air 
To council fummons all his mi 
1 thick — and dark 144 
oomy con . Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
t 9 — the deities around, * 
In — ſtate ———_ crown'd, Pope's Statius. 
(4.) My other ſelf, counſel's confiflory, my oracle, 
I, as a child, wall as by thy direction. 1 
Shakeſteare's Richard III. 
Conso'ciate. n. /. [from conſocio, Latin. ] An accom- 
plice ; a confederate ; a partner. | 
Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as conſociates in the 
conſpiracy of Somerſet. Hayward. 
To CONSO'CIATE. v. a. [conſocio, Latin.] 1. To unite; 
to join. 2. To cement ; to hold together. 
(1.) Generally the beſt outward are alſo the likelieſt 
to be conſociated with inward faculties. Wotton on Educa. 
(2.) The ancient philoſophers always brought in a ſuperna- 
tural principle to unite and conſociate the parts of the _ 
net. 


To Conso'ciaTtg. v. n. To coaleſce ; to unite. 
If — Nr yet by 1 with other atoms 
ight be ſeparated in, without ever conſociating into 
8 bodies N planets. — Sermons. 
Consocia'tion. . , [from conſociate.] 1. Alliance. 2. 
Union ; intimacy ; companion 7 

(1.) There is ſuch a conſociation of offices between the prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to ſuſtain his 
„as he their knowledge. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
2.) By ſo long and fo various; conſociation with a prince, 

he now gotten, as it were, two lives in his own 
and greatneſs, Wotton. 
Conso'LanLe. adj. [from conſole.}] That which admits 

comfort, 5 
Te Co'nsoLaTE. v. a. [cogſohr, Latin.] To comfort; 

to conſole ; to ſooth in miſery. Not much uſed. 
—— I will be gone, 

That pitiful rumour may my flight, 

To conſelate thine ear. Shaleſp. AMA. well that ends well. 
What may ſomewhat conſolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not diſcover the latter ſcene of his miſery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
ConsoLa'tiov. #. /. [conſolatie, Latin.] Comfort; al- 
leviation of miſery ; ſuch alleviation as is produced by par- 


tial remedies. | 
We that were in the jaws of death, were now into 
a place where we found nothing but conſola tions. Bacon. 
— inſt ſuch cruelties, 
With inward con ſolat ions recompens d; 
And oft 1 ſo, as ſhall amaze | 
ir proudeſt perſecutors. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Let the righteous 


perſevere with patience, ſupported with this 


conjolation, that their labour ſhall not be in vain. Rogers. 

Consoza'ror. . . [Latin.] A comforter. 

Congso'Lartory. 84 from cogſalate. A ſpeech or writ- 
ing containing topicks of comfort. 


writ 


Conſolatories 
Lenient of ed and anxious t. Naa eee 
Cons tarok v. adj. [from — 


cheer ; ta free from the 


er (7-5 


] Tending to give | 
T» CONSOLE: | [lr Lat] To comfort; . 
. r, Lat. Q ort; to 
enſe of miſery. 


CON 


Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs round, 
And empty heads conſole with empty found. Pete Dunciad 
CONSO'LE. n. / [Prench.} In architecture, is 3 part 0r 
member N in manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder. 
iece, ſerving to ſupport a cornice, buſt, vaſe, beam, and 
equently uſed as keys of arches. Chamber, 


* x. 1. /. [from conſole.] One that gives com- 
ort. 


Pride once more appears upon the ſtage, as the 

of the miſeries of man. ' in Pope's 92338 
Conso'LIDANT. adj. [from conſolidate.) That which bas 

the quality of uniting wounds. 
To CONSO'LIDATE. v. 4. [conſolider, Fr. folidus, Latin.] 

1. To form into a compact and ſolid body; to harden ; to 
unite into a folid maſs. 2. To combine or unite two par- 
liamentary bills into one. 

(u.) The word may be rendered either he ſtretched, or he 
fixed and conſolidated the earth above the waters. 


1 1 ret Theory, 
The effects of ſpirits in ſtopping hemorrhages, and conjc. 


lidating the fibres, 1s well known to ch » Arbuthnc. 

To Conso'LiDaTE. v. n. To grow firm, hard, or ſo- 
lid. 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryneſs maketh them more 

apt to olidate.  Bacen's Nat. Hip. 

The „ ſparry, and flinty matter was then ſoft, and ſuſ- 


ceptible of any form in theſe ſhelly moulds ; and it con ſoli dated, 
and became hard afterwards. HWoodward's Natural Hiftcry, 
Consortipa'tion. =. /. [from conſolidate.] 1. The act of 
uniting into a ſolid maſs. 2. The annexing of one bill in 
parliament to another. 3. In law, it is uſed for the com- 
bining and uniting of two benefices in one. Convel. 
(1.) The conſolidation of the marble, and of the ſtone, did 

not fall out at random. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 
Conso'LipaTtive. adj. [from conſolidate.} That which has 


the quality of healing wounds. Dis. 
Co'nsownance. } . J. [conſonance, Fr. conſonans, Lat.] 
1. Accord of found. 2. Conſiſtency; 


Co'nsoNnNANCY. Nu. 
congruence ; agreeablenefs. 3. Agreement; concord; 
ien A Ee now not uſed. E 


friendſhip. 
(1.) two principal conſonances that moſt raviſh the ear, 
are, by the conſent of all nature, the fifth and the octave. Norten. 
— And winds and waters flow*d 
In conſonance. Thomſon's Spring. 
(2.) Such deciſions held conſorancy and congruity with reſolu- 
tions and deciſions of former times. Hale Law of England. 
I have ſet down this, to ſhew the conſonancy of our 
perſecuted church to the doctrine of ſcripture and antiquity. _ 
Hammond on Fundamental;. 
(3.) Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowſhip, by 


the — of our youth. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
CO'NS NANT. adj. [conſonans, Lat.] 


ble ; ac- 
cording ; conſiſtent : followed by either with or to. 
Were it conſonant weto reaſon to divorce theſe two ſentences, 
the former eee eee e eee ee = 
er. 
That where much is given there ſhall be much required, is a 
ching conſonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 
igion looks tonſelt. of Pity. 
He di how comfanant the account which hath 
left; of the primitive earth, is fo this from nature. Woed. 
Co'nsanant. n. ſ. [confſonans, Latin] A lettvh, ich 
cannot be founded, or but im „ by itfelf. 
In all vowels the of the mouth ie open and free, with- 
out any of an organ of h to another: but in all 
| onarts is an of ſometimes (i 
. the confonants | 


8 


27 e 


7 F ie =cX 


by 


C ON 


ColnsonanTLY. adv. [from conſonant.) Conſiſtently ; 
r-eabl . x 

his a it preacheth, teacheth, and delivereth, as 

f but one tongue r- for all. Hooker. 

Ourſelves are f according to that mind which frames 

things conſonantly to their reſpective natures. Glanv. Scepfir. 

If he will ſpeak conſonantly to himſelf, he muſt ſay that hap- 


in the original conſtitution. Tillotſon, 
Co/'nSONANTNESS. n. J [from conſonant.) Agreeableneſs ; 
conſi : Di#. 
Co'ns0N0Us. adj. [conſonus, Latin.] Agreeing in ſound ; 
ſymphonious. 


cos orIA T ION. n. /. (from conſop io, Latin.] The act of 
laying to ſleep. Little in uſe. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abſtinence from intemper- 
ance is no more philoſophy than a total conſopr.ztion of the ſen- 
ſes is repoſe. Dizby to Pope. 

CONSORT. n. , [conſers, Latin. It had anciently the ac- 
cent on the latter ſyllable, but has it now on the former. 
Milton has uſed them both.] 1. Companion; partner ; 
generally a partner of the bed; a wife or huſband. 2. 
An aſſembly ; a divan ; a conſultation. 3. A number of 
inſtruments playing together ; a ſymphony. This is pro- 
bably a miſtake for concert, 4. Concurrence ; union. 

I. Fellowſhip, 
Such as I ſeek fit to participate, 
All rational delight; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort, Milton. 
Male he created thee ; but thy conſort 

Female for race: then bleſs d mankind, and faid, 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Thy Bellona, who the conſort came, 

Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 
He fingle choſe to live, and ſhun'd to wed, 

Well pleas d to want a conſort of his bed. Dryden's Fables. 
His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 

Th' imperial conſort of the crown of 8 . Pore. 
(2.) — In one conſort there 

Cruel revenge, and rancorus deſpite, 

Diſloyal treaſon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Queen. 

(3-) A con/ort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is as a ſignet 
of carbuncle ſet in gold. Ecclus. xxXxit. 5. 

(4.) Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity ; but, in 
conſort with the reſt, has a meaning quite different. Atterbury. 

To Conso'aTt. wv. n [from the noun.] To aſſociate with; 
to unite with ; to keep company with. 

What will you do? Let's not conſort with them. Shakeſp. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee; Dryden. 


o Cox so T. v. a. 1. To join; to mix; to marry. 2. 


To accompany. Not uſed. 
(1.) He, with his conſor ted Eve, 
The ſtory heard attentive. Milton's Par. Loft. 
He begins to conſort himſelf with men, and thinks himſelf 
one. Locke on Education. 
(2.) —— Tul meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward conſort you till bed-time. + Shakeſp. 
Conso'sxTABLE. adj. [from confort.] To be compared 
with ; to be ranked with ; ſuitable. Not uſed. 
He was conſortable to Charles Brandon, under Henry VIII. 
who was equal to him, Wotton. 
Cos ola TIN. n. / [conſortio, Latin.] Partnerſhip ; fel- 


lowſhip ; ſociety. Dis. 
Co vs C TAL E. adj. [from conſpectus, Latin.] Eaſy to 
be ſeen. Di. 


Consesctu'ity. n. , [from conſpectus, Latin.] Sight; 
view ; ſenſe of ſeeing. This word is, I believe, peculiar 
to Shakeſpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 


What harm biſſon ectui ties glean out of this 
character. e * Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Coxsrr“As ON n. , [confperſio, Lat.] A ſprinkling about. 


Did. 
Conseicu'try. . from conſpicuous.) Brightneſs ; 
favoucableneſs to the ſight. 


CON 
If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 


may vie for confficurty with noon, Glarv. Scetfir. 

CONSPICUOUS. [ conſpicuus, Latin.] 1. Obvious to the 
light ; ſeen at diitance. 2. Eminent ; famous ; diſtin- 
guiſhed. 


(2. ) Or come I leſs conſpicuous ? Or what chan 
Abſents thee. Milton's Par. Loft. 


(2.) He attributed to each of them that virtue which he 
thought moſt conſpicuns in them. Dryden"; Fu ven. Dedication, 

Thy father's merit points thee out to view, 

And lets thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conj/icuous. Addife. Cato. 
| The houſe of lords, 

Conſ} icuous ſcene. Pope's Ejift. of Horace. 

Conse1i'cuovsLy. adv. [from conſpicums.] 1. Obviouſly 
to the view. 2. Eminently; famoully ; remarkably. 
(.) Theſe methods may be preſerved confpicuouſly, and in- 
tirely diſtinct. x Watts s Logich. 

Consericuousness. n. /. [from conſpicuous.] 1. Expo- 
ſure to the view ; ſtate of being viſible at a diſtance. 2. 
Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

(1.) -Looked on with ſuch a weak light, they appear well 
proportioned fabricks ; yet they appear ſo but in that twilight, 
which is requiſite to their conſprovouſneſs. Boyle's Proem. Effay. 

(2.) Their writings attract more readers by the author's con- 
J} icuouſneſs. Boyle on Colours. 

Cox sri KAY. . /. [c:nſpiratia, Latin.] 1. A private 
agreement among ſeveral perſons to commit ſome crime ; a 
plot ; a concerted treaſun, 2. In law, an agreement of 
men to do any thing; always taken in the evil part. It is 
taken for a confederacy of two at the leaſt, falſely to in- 
dict one, or to procure one to be indicted of felony. 
Covel., 3. A concurience; a general tendency of many 
cauſes to one event. 

(1.) ———— © conſfiracy /. 

Sham ſt thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by night, 

When evils are moſt free. Shakeſp. Julius Cefar. 
I had forgot that foul conſpiracy 

Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed'rates, 

Againſt mp life. 

When ſcarce he had eſcap'd the blow 

Of faction and conſpiracy, 

Death did his promis'd hopes deſtroy. Dryden. 

(3-) When the time now came that miſery was ripe for him, 
there was a conſpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occaſions to lead him unto it. Siancy. 

The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbific conſpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Consel'rANT. adj. [conſpirans, Latin.] Conſpiring ; en- 
gaged in a conſpiracy or plot ; plotting. 

Thou art a vraitor, 

Conſ irant gainſt this high illuſtrious prince. 

Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Conxsyira'TiION. n. / [conſpiratio, Lat.] An agreement 

many to one end. 

One would wonder, how from ſo differing premiſſes, they 
- ſhould infer the fame concluſion, were it not that the conſpira- 
tion of intereſt were too potent for the diverſity of j nt. 
4 Piety. 

Cons AA TOR. n, /. [from conſpiro, Latin.] A man en- 
gaged in a plot ; one who has ſecretly concerted with 
others commiſſion of a crime ; a plotter. 

Achitophel is among the conjp1rators with Abſalom. 2 Jam. 

Stand back, thou manifeſt conſpirator ; 

Thou that contriv' to murder our dread lord. 


BP Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
But let the bold confpirator beware; 

For heav'n makes princes its peculiar care. N | 
; Dryden's Spanifh Fryar. 
One put into his hand a note of the whole conſpiracy againſt 
him, together with all the names of the conſpirators. Fouth, 
To CONSPVRE. v. n. [conſpiro, Latm.] 1. To concert a 
crime; to plot; to hatch ſecret treaſon. 2. To agree to- 
gether : as, all things conſpire to make him happy. | 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


CON 
(1.) ——— Tell me what they deſerve, 
That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


What was it 
That mov'd pale Caſſius to conſprre. . Ant. and Cleop. 


They took great indignation, and conſpired againſt the king. 


Afocrytha. 
Let the air be excluded; for that undermineth . Vols, 
and conſfireth with the ſpirit of the body to diſſolve it. Bacon. 
There is in man a natural poſſibility to deſtroy the world; 

that 1s, to conſpire to know no woman. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
— The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 


Conſfire to cenſure and expoſe our age. Roſcommon. * 
(2.) So moiſt and dry when Phoebus ſhines, 

Conſprring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 

Co xs IAEA. n. /. (from conſpire.] A conſpirator; a plot- 
ter. 
Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where conſpirers are; 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſn d be. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Consel'xinG Powers, [In mechanicks.] All ſuch as act 
in direction not oppoſite to one another. 

Consrurca'Tion. n. / [from cmſpurce, Latin. The 
act of defiling ; defilement ; pollution. 

CONSTABLE. . /. [comes /iabuli, as it is ſuppoſed.] 1. 
Lord high conflable is an ancient officer of the crown. The 
function of the conſlable of England conſiſted in the care 
of the common peace of the land in deeds of arms, and in 
matters of war. To the court of the conftable and marthal 
belonged the cognizance of contracts, deeds of arms with- 
out the realm, and combats and blaſonry of arms withia it. 
The firſt conſtable of England was created by the Con- 
queror, and the office continued hereditary till the thir- 
teenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid aſide, as being fo 
powerful as to become troubleſome to the king. From 
theſe mighty magiſtrates are derived the inferiour conſtables 
of hundreds and franchiſes ; two of whom were ordained, 
in the thirteenth of Edward I. to be choſen in every hun- 
dred for the conſervation of the peace, and view of armour. 
Theſe are now called high conffables, becauſe continuance 
of time, and increaſe both of people and offences, have 
occaſioned others in every town of inferiour authority, 
called petty conffables. Beſides theſe, we have conflables 
denominated from particular places; as, c:n/fable of the 
Tower, of D.wver caſtle, of the cafile of Carnarvon ; but 
theſe are poroperly caſfellani, ur governours of caſtles. 
Comwel. Chamb. 2. To ober run the ConsTaBLE. [Per- 
haps from (ente fable, Fr. the ſetiled, firm and ſtated ac- 
count.] To ſpend more than what a man knows himſelf 
to be worth : a low phraſe. | 

(.) When I came hither, I was lord high conflab/e, 
And duke of Buckingham ; now poor Edward —_— 
| Shakeſp. 
The knave conflable had ſet me i th' ſtocks, i' th —.— 
ſtocks, for a witch. Sbaleſp. Merry Ni ves of Windſor. 
The conflable being a ſober man, and an enemy to ſedition, 
went to obſerve what they did. Clarenden. 

Co'xsTaBLESHIP. u. /. (from conflable.] The office of a 
This Keeperth kſhip of the caſt! 

is k ip is annexed to the conflableſhip o e, 
and that granted So in leaſe. 22 EP of Cornwall, 

Co'xnsTancy. n. /. (conſtantia. Latin.] 1. Immutability; 
perpetuity ; unalterable continuance. 2. Conſiſtency ; 
unvaried ſtate. 3. Reſolution ; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs; un- 
ſhaken determination. 4. Laſting affection; continuance 

of love, or friendſhip. 5. Certainty ; veracity ; rea- 


lity. 

{+.) Thelamof God him f no man will ever deny to be of 
A conſtitution from the former, in reſpe& of the one's 
£conflancy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker. 


4 Free from change of affe ction. 


Harris. 


ConsTtTeLLa'TION. n. , [from confellate.] 


C ON 
2.) Incredible, that conff in ſuch a variety 
ria, ſhould be the reſult Gam, : | hag 


on 
3.) In a fmall iſle, amidſt the wideſt 
122 cenflancy has fix d her ſeat; * 
In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Pri 
(4-) Conflancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of friend; 
as overlooks and paſſes by leſſer failures of kindneſd, and v. 
ill retains the ſame habitual good-will to a friend. = 


(5-) But all the ſtory of the night told over, South, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 
And s to ſomething of t conf 
But, | #5 anc ſtrange and 1 "4 


O'NSTANT. adj. [conflans, Latin.] 1. Firm ; fred; not 


fluid. 2. Unvaried ; unchanged; immutable ; dutable 
3. Firm ; reſolute ; determined; immoveable ; unſſuken 


5. Certain; not vari- 
ous ; ſteady ; firmly adherent: with 7. 
(1.) If you take highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and dephl 
ſpirit of urine, and mix them, you may turn theſe two tuid 
liquors into a conffant body. Boyle's Hiftory of Firmne; . 
(2.) The world's a ſcene of changes, and to be 
Conſtant, in nature were inconſtancy. Cowley. 
(3-) — Some threwd contents 
Now ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conſtitution 
Of any chaſlant man. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
(4-) Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained carftant 
friends. | Siduc v. 
(5. Now, through the land, his care of fouls he ſtretch d, 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach d; 
Still cheerful, ever pos your! 6 his call; 
By many follow d, lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. Dryden. 
He ſhewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by ur 
national conſtitution, and was conflant t its offices in deyotion, 
both in publick and in his family. Addi jon's Freeh, 


Co'nsTANnTLY. adv. [from cunflant.] Unvatiably; per- 


petually ; certainly; ſteadily. 
It is ge that the fathers ſhould never appeal ; nay, that 
they ſhould not conffantly do it. Til lat os. 


To CONSTE'LLATE. v. n. [confle/latus, Latin.] To join 


luſtre ; to ſhine with one general light. 
The ſeveral things which e dur affections, do, in + 
tranſcendent manner, ſhine forth conflellate in God, Bey/e. 


To ConsTE'LLaTE. v. & To unite ſeveral ſhining bodies 


in one ſplendour. g 

Great conſtitutions and ſuch as are confleilated into know- 
ledge do nothing till they outdo all. Brown's Vulgar Er. 

heſe ſcattered perfections, which were divided among the 

ſeveral ranks of inferiour natures, were ſummed up and 
Glauwui 's Ser J's k 
1. A cluiter 
of fixed ftars. 2. An affemblage of ſplendours, or excel- 
lencies. : | 

(1.) For the ftars of heaven, and the confle/lations thercui, 
ſhall not give their light. If. xiui. 10 

— The earth, the air reſounded 
The heav'ns and all the confle/{ations rung. 


Miltas's Paradi e L/ 

A conftellation is but one; | 
Though 'tis a train of ſtars. gen. 
(2.) The — is a conflel/ation — — of all 
thoſe goſpel- ith, hope, charity, ſelf-denial, repentance, 
+ = Lens PPD * — Pract. Cat. 


flellated in ours. 


ConsTExna'TION. A. , [from conte: no, Latin.| Aſtouiſh- 


ment; amazement ; alienation of mind by a ſurpriſe ; ſu:- 
prize ; wonder. 
find the ſame holy conflernation upon themſelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of here 


— The natives, dubious whom 
muſt obey, in conflernation wait, 


Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. Philips. 


C ON 
25 CONSTIPATE. v. 4. [from conſtipo, Latin.] 1. To 


crowd together into a natiow room; to thicken ; to con 

denſe. 2. To ſtuff up, or ſtop by filling up the paſſages. 
To bind the belly ; or make coſtive. 

6.0 Of cold, the property is to condenſe and conflipate. 


Bacon. 
It may, by amaſſing, cooling, and conflifating of waters, 
wrn them into rain. Kay on the Creation. 


There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or whirlpools in 
the matter of the chaos, where 2 the atoms might be thruſt 
ard crouded to the middle of thoſe whirlpools, and there conffz- 
tate one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 

2.) It is not probable that ay aliment 5 _ the = 
ty of intirely confi ating or fhutting up the capillary veiſels. 
oy fe OY n a Arbutbuct on Al ments. 

(3.) Omitting honey which is laxative and the powder of ſome 
loaditones in this, doth rather conffitate and bind, than purge 
and loofen the belly. Brown's Vugar Errours. 

ConsTipa'TION. . /. [from conflipate.] 1. The act of 
crowding any thing into leſs room; condenfation. 2. Stop- 
page; obſtruction by plenitude. 3. The flate of having 

the body bound. W 

(1.) This worketh by the detention of the ſpirits, and con- 
fitatin of the tangiole parts. Bacon / Natural Hiftory. 
It requires either abſolute fulneſs of matter, or a pretty cloſe 
conſlijation and mutual contact of its particles. Bentley. 
(2.) The inactivity of the gall occaſions a conflipation of the 
belly. Arbuthnot 01 Aliments. 


Consrirurxr. adj. [conflituens, Latin.] That which 
makes any thing what ir is; neceſſary to exiſtence ; ele- 


mental; eſſential ; that of which any thing conſiſts. 
Body, foul, and reaſon, are the three parts neceſſarily con- 


fituent of a man. yden Du Freſnoy. 
All animals derived all the confiituent matter of their bodies, 
ſucceſſively, in all ages, out of this fund. Woodwar d. 


It is impoſſible that the figures and ſizes of its c:n/tituent 
particles, ſhould be ſo juſtly — as to touch one another in 
every point. Bentley's Sermons. 


ConsTi'TuenT. u. ſ. 1. The perſon or thing which con- 
ſtirutes or ſettles any thing in its pecutis; ſtate. 2. That 
which is neceflary to the Ffablitence of auy thing, 3. He 
that deputes another ; as, the reprefentatives m parliament 
diſregard their con ituents. 1 

1.) Their firſt compofure and origination requires a higher 
* nobler conſtiſuen hw chance. Hale" Orig of navy 
(2.) The ob(truction of the meſentery is a great impediment 
to nutrition; for the lymph in thoſe glands is à neceſſary conſti- 


tuent of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Altments. 


To CONSIII UTE. v 4. [conflituo, Latin.] 1. To give 
formal exiſtence : o make any thing what it is; to produce. 
2. To erect; to eſtabliſh. 3. Jo depute ; to appoint 
another to an office, 

(1.) Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian virtue, ſuch 
as is neceſſary to the conflituting of all others. Decay of Piety. 
(2.) We muſt _ laws appointed and conflituted by lawful 
authority, not againft the law of God. Taylor's Holy Living. 
It will be neceffary to confider, how at firft thoſe ſeveral 
churches were conflituted, that we may underſtand how in this 
one,church they were all united. Pear jon. 

Co'nsrITUTER. . /. [from conffitute.] He that conſtitutes 
or appoints. 

Consritu'TION. n. , [from conflituie.] 1. The act of 
conſtituting ; enacting; deputing ; eſtabliſhing ; produc- 
ing. 2. State of being ; particular texture of parts ; na- 
rural qualities. 3. Corporeal frame. 4. Temper of body, 
with reſpe& to health or difeafe. 5. Temper of mind. 
6. Eſtabliſed form of government; iyſtem of laws and 
cuſtoms. 5, Particular law ; eftabliſhed uſage ; eſtabliſn- 
ment ; inftitution. 

(2.) This is more beneficial than any other conffitution. 
Bentley. 
Vo. I. 


CON 


This light being trajected through the parallel priſins, if it 
ſuffered any change by the refraction of the one, it loſt chat im- 
preſſion by the contrary refraction of the other; and fo, being 
reſtored to its priſtine confitution, became of the ſame condition 
as at firſt. Newton” Oj tic. 

(3-) Amongſt any had effects of this oily conſtitution, there 
is one advantage; ſuch who arrive to age, are not ſubject to 
ſtriture of fibres. Arouthnot on A ment 

4.) It ſuch men happen, by their native corffitutions, 0 


Fall into the gout, either they mind it not at all, having no lei- 


ſure to he ſick, or they uſe it like a dog. Temple. 
Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and harmony of the 
members, animateil by a healthful conftitution. Dryden. 


( 75 Dametas, according to the canflitution of a dull head, 
thinks no better way to ſhew himſelf wiſe than by ſuſpecting 
every thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 

Could turn fo much the conflitution 

Of any conſtant man. Shakefp. Merchant Venice 

He defended himſelf with undaunted courage, and lefs paſ- 
ſion than was expected from his conflitution. Clarendon. 

(6.) The — conquꝰ ring all by might, 

Mixing our cuſtems, and the form of right, 


With foreign conflitutions he had brought. Daniel. 
(7.) We lawfully may obſerve the politive conſtitutions of 
our own churches. Hocker. 


Cenfiitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of the civil law 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or empe- 
ror ; yet the canoniſts, by adding the word /acred to it, make 
it to ſignify the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. Aylife. 


ConsTitu'TIoNAL. adj. [from conflitution.] 1. Bred in 


the conſtitution ; radical. 2. Conſiſtent with the civil con- 
ſtitution; legal. 


(1. ) It is not probable any conflitutional illneſs will be commu- 
nicated with the ſmall-pox by inoculation. Shary's Surgery. 


ConsTITu'Tive. adj. [from conflitute.] That which con- 


ſtitutes any thing what it is ; elemental ; effential ; pro- 
ductive. 2. Having the power to enact or eftabliſh. 

(r.) Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, 
fuch as neither naturally conflitutive, nor merely deſtructive, do 
preſerve or deftroy. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The elements and conflitutive parts of a ſchiſmatick, being 
the eſteem of himſelf, and the contempt of others. Dec. of P. 


To CONSTRA'IN. v. a. [confiraindre, Fr. conflringo, Lat.] 


1. To compel ; to force to ſome action. 2. To hinder by 

force ; to reſtrain. 3. To neceſſitate. 4. To violate; to 

raviſh. 5. To confine ; to preſs. 6. To conſtringe. », 

To tie, to bind. 8. To impriſon. 9. To force; to pro- 

duce in oppoſition to nature. 10. Jo reſtrain; to with- 

hold, | 
(z.) Thy fight which ſhould 


e our eyes flow with joy, 


Conſtrains them to weep. Shakeſp. Coriolanu:. 
Namur ſubdu'd is England's palm alone, 
The reſt beſieg d, but we conflrain'd the town, Dryden. 


(2.) My fire in caves conffrains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas. 
(3-) The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conflramed blemiſhes, 
Nothing deſerv'd. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
When to his haſt AE * the rein, 
Did fate or we th adult rous act canſirain? Pope's Odyſtey. 
(4.) ———— Ker ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
traitors, you conſtrain d and forc'd. 
| Shakeſp. Tit, And. 
(5.) When amid the fervour of the feaſt, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breaſt, 
And with ſweet kiffes in her arms confir ang, 
Thou may ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. Dryden. 
How the ſtrait ſtays the ſlender waſte conffrain. Gay. 
(6.) When winter frofts car ain the field with cold 
The A * root can take no ſteady hold. Dryden. 
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{7.) Scarce the weary god had clos'd his eyes, 
When ruſhing on with ſhouts, he binds in chains 


The drowſy prophet, and his limbs conft: ains. Dryden. 
(3.) Cenſtrain d him in a bird, and made him fly 

With party coloured plumes a chattering pye. Dryden. 
(9.) In this northern tract our hoarſer throats 

Utter unripe and ill conſtramed notes. Waller. 

(10.) The ſoft weapons of paternal perſuaſions after mankind 


hegan to forget the original giver of life, became overweak to 
reſiſt the firit inclination of evil, or after, when it became ha- 
bitual ro conflirain it. Raleigh. 

Co x . adj, [from cenſtrain.] Liable to con- 
ſtraint; obnoxious to compulſion. 

Whereas men before ſtood bound in conſcience to do as rea- 
for. teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law, conftraim- 
able ; and, if they outwardly tranſgreſs, puniſhable. Hooker» 

CunSTRA'INEDLY. adv. {from conf rain.] By conſtraint; 
by compulſion. 

What occaſion it had given them to think to their greater ob- 
duration in evil, that through a forward and wanton defire of 
innovation we did conflrainedly thoſe things, for which con- 
ſcience was pretended. Heeher, 


ConsTra'intr. mn. . [from confirain.] He that con 
ſtrains. 

ConsTra'ixT. . , [contrainte, French.] 1. Compul- 
fion ; compelling force ; violence; act of overruling the 
deſire ; - confinement. 2. Confinement. Out of ule. 

(1.) Idid pe it ſhould be on conſtraint ; 
But, licav'n be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 
Shakeſt. King John. 
Like you a man ; and hither led by fame, ; 
Not by conflraint, but by my choice, I came. 
D. yden's Ind. Emp. 
The conftant defire of happineſs, and the conftraiat it puts 
upon us to act foi it, no body, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment of liberty. ; | Lale. 
(2.) His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 
Throꝰ long impriſonment and hard conftrart. S/ enſer. 


To CONSTRVCT. v. a. [conflrivgo, conjiriftum, Latin. ] 
1. To bind ; tocrawp ; to confine into a narrow Compals. 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. 
(2.) Such things as conffri&t the fibres and ſtrengthen the ſolid 
rts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ConsTari'ctTion. #. [from confirid.] Contraction; 
compretlion;; forcible contraction. Compreſton is from 
an outward force; conſtriction from ſome quality : as the 
throat is compreſſed by a bandage, and conſiringed by A 
cold. 

The air which theſe receive into the lungs, may ſerve to ren- 
der their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the conſt riction 
or dilatation of it, may probably aſſiſt them to aſcend or deſcend 
1n the water. Kay on the Creation. 

ConsTri'cToR. n. / [confirifor, Latin.] That which 
compreſſes or contracts. 
He ſuppoſed the conflrifors of the eye-lids muſt be ſtrength- 
ened in the ſupercilious. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To CONSTRUNGE. v. a. [conſiringo, Lat.] To comprets ; 
to contract; to bind; to force to contract itſelf. 
The dreadful ſpout, | 

Which S——_ = 222 call A 

Conſtring'd in almig un. 

* ther * Shakeſp. Tro. and Creſſ. 

Strong liquors, eſpecially inflammatory ſpirits, intoxicate, 
conflringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. 

Arbuthnot. 

ConsTri'NGeNT. adj. [canffringens, Latin.] Having the 

quality of binding or compreſſing. | 04 

Try a deep well, or a conſervatory of ſnow, where the cold 

may be more conſiringent. . Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
— Winter binds | 

Our ſtrengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 


Conflringent, 


Thomſaon's Winter. 


To CON STRU CT. v. a. [conflrudus, 


an 
firudt this vaſt fabrick. Boyle's Uſefulneſs FK Phil 
ConsTRU'cTION. n. % 


ConsTru'cTURE. =. / [from conſtruct.] Pile ; edifice ; 


To CO'NSTRUE. v. a. [confirus, Latin. ] 


To CO'NSTUPRATE. v. a. [conflupro, Lat.] To violate; 


ConsTuPRA'TLON. n, / [from confluprate.] Violation; 


C ON 
Lat.] To build; 


to form; to compile ; to conftitute. 2 Io 
mind: as, he pus wal Beg a new 3 70. 908 7 ths 
1.) Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine attributes 
rerogatives, for whoſe manifeſting he was pleaſed to cn- 
Jophy. 
1. The act 
2%. The 


. [conjlrudlio, Latin.] 
of building, or piling up in a regular method 
form of building; ſtructure ; conturmation. 3. UIn grau- 
mar.] The putting of words, duly choſen, together in 
ſuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete ſende 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 4. The act of arranging terms 
in the proper order, by diſentangling tranſpoſitions; the 
act of incerpreting ; explanation. 5. The ſenſe; the 
meaning; interpretation. 6. judgment; mental repre- 
ſentatiun. 7. The manner of deicribing a figure or prob- 
lem in geometry. 8. ConsTRUCTION of Equations, in 
algebra, is the method of reducing a known equation 
into lines and figures, in order to a g:ometrical demonſtra- 
tion. 


2. There's no art 
To ſhew the mind's c:nftrudtion in the face. Shale ſp. 
The ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat ſtones and 
flint: the conflirudtion was a little various, according to the na- 
ture of the foil, or the materials which they found. Arbuth, 
(3-) Some particles conſtantly, and others in certain con/tr.. 
tions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence contained in them. 
Locke, 
(4-) This label, whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 
His {kill in the conftrudtion. Shakeſp. Cymbeliac. 
(J.) In which ſenſe although we judge the apoltle's words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to yield, 
that think any other conflrufion more ſound. Heoker, 
He that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put the beſt c 
firuftion on buſineſs and converſation. Collier on the Spleen. 
Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards men, 
and puts the mildeſt conffrufion upon every accident that befals 
them. Spedtator. 
(6.) It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable conflrudtions ſeen: 
ſtrange, or favour of ſingularity, that we have examined this 
point. Brown's Vulgar Errour-, 


fab. ick. 
They ſhall the earth's conſructure cloſely bind, 
And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. Blackmore, 
1. To range 
words in their natural order ; to diſentangle tranſpoſition. 
2. To interpret; to explain; to ſhew the meaning. 
(1.) I'll teach mine eyes with meek humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 
Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought can ſpell, 
Will foon conceive, and learn to confirue well. Spenſer. 
Confirue the times to their neceſſities, 
And you ſhall fay, indeed, it is the time, 
And not the king, that doth you injuries. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2.) I muſt crave that I be not fo underſtood or conffrued, as 
if any ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without the 
aid and aſſiſtance of God's moſt bleſſed ſpirit. Hooker. 
Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoſt ſay) 
a grammar apart to confirue him. den. 
Thus we are put to confirue and paraphraſe our own words, 
to free ourſelves either from the ignorance or malice of our ad- 
veriaries. Stillingfizet. 
When the word is conflrued into its idea, the double meaning 
vaniſhes. Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 


to debauch ; to defile. 
defilement, ® 


E C ON 


CONSUBSTA'N TIAL. a4j. [conſubftantialis, Latin.] t. (3-) Thou haſt conſulted fame to thy houſe, by cutting off 
Having the ſame effence or ſubſiſtence. 2. Being of the mavy people. Hab. ii. 10. 
ame kind of nature. | wy things were there conſulted for the future, yet nothing 

(.) The Lord our God is but one God : in which indivifible C FO avely reſolved. 3 Clarendcr.. 
unity, notwithſtanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- O NSULT . / [from the verb. It is variouſly accented. | 
himſelf, we glorify that conſubflantial word which is the 1 The act of conſulting. 2. The effect ot conſulting; 


- of Sap 
—4 we bleſs and magnify that co- eſſential Spirit, eternally determination. 3 A council; a number of perſons at- 
roceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt. . Hooker. ſembled in deliberation. . 
(2.) It continueth a body ccnſubfiantial with our bodies; a (1.) Yourſelf in perſon head one choſen half 
body of the ſame, both nature and meaſure, which it had on And march t' oppreſs the faction in conſult 
earth. ; | : Huoker. With dying Dorax. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt was not conſub- (2.) He faid, and roſe the firſt ; the council broke; 
guntial to ours, but of another kind. Brerewood. And all their grave conſ#/ts difſoly'd in ſmoke. 

Cons UBSTANTI a'LiTY. n. / [from conſubftantial ] 1. Dryden's Fables. 
Exiſtence of more than one, in the fame ſubſtance. 2. (3.) Divers meetings and conſults of our whole number, to 
Particio2!'10n of the ſame nature. | conſider of the former labours. Bacon. 

1.) The eternity of the Son's generation, and his co- eternity A conſult of coquets below 
Was call d, to rig him out a beau. Swift. 


nd conſublantiality with the Father, when he came down from , - : 
Lend, Hammond on Fundamentals, CONSULTA'TION. . . [from conſult.] 1. The act ot 


To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. V. 4. from con and ſubſtantia, conſulting ; ſecret deliberation. 2. A number of perſons 
Lat.] To unite in one common ſubſtance or nature. conſulted together; a council. 3. [In law.] Conſultatis 
ConsUuBSTANTIA'TION. n. . [from conſubflantiate.] The is a writ, whereby a cauſe, being formeriy removed by 
union of the body of our bleſſed Saviour with the ſacra- prohibition from the eccleſiaſtical court, or court chriſtian, 
mental element, according to the Lutherans. ro the king's court, is returned thither again: for the 
In the point of conſubſlautiation, toward the latter end of Judges of the king's court, it, upon comparing the libel 

his life, he changed his mind. Atterbury. with the ſuggeſtion of the party, they do find the ſuggeſtion 
CONSUL. . / (conſul, cunſulendo, Laiin.] 1. The chief falſe, or not proved, and therefore the cauſe to be wrong - 
magiſtrate in the Roman republick. 2. An officer com- fully called from the court chriſtian; then, upon this 
miſſioned in foreign parts to judge between the merchants conſultation or deliberation, decree is to be returned again. 


of his nation, and protect their commerce. Cewel. 
(1.) Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, (1.) The chief prieſts held a conſultation with the elders and 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. ſcribes. Mark, xv. 1. 
Cenſult of mod rate pow'r in calms were made; (2.) A conſultation was called, wherein he adviſed a faliva- 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator ſway d. Dryden. tion. Wiſeman of Abſceſſec. 
Co'nsuLaR. adj. [conſularis, Latin.] 1. Relating to the Consu'LTt x. n. from conſult.] One that conſults or 
conſul. 2. ConsULar Man. One who had been con- aſks counſel or intelligence. 
ſul. There ſhall not be found among you a charmer, or a con- 
(1.) The conſular power had only the ornaments, without ſu/ter with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard. Deut. xvii. 11. 
the force of the royal authority, _ Speflator. Co xs UN BLE. adj. [from cenſume.] Suſceptible of deſtruc- 
(2.) Riſe not the conſular men, and left their Be 88 tion; poſſible to be waſted, ſpent, or deſtroyed. 
80 ſoon as thou ſat ſt down. | Ben. Jobnſon Catiſine. Aſbeſtos does truly agree in this common quality aſcribed 
Co'nSULATE. A. /. [conjulatus, Latin.] 'The office of con- ynto both, of being incombuſtible, and not conſumable by 
lul. fire; but it doth contract ſo much fuliginous matter from the 
His name and con/ulate were effaced out of all publick re- earthy parts of the oil, though it was tried with ſome of the 
giſters and inſcriptions. Addiſun on Italy. pureſt oil that in a very few days it did choak and extinguiſh 
Co'vsuls HIP. =. , [from conſul.] The office of when the flame. Wilkinss Mathem. Magick. 


The patricians ſhould do very ill, Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is greater 

To let the conſuſſbip be fo defil'd. Fen. Fohnſen"s Catiline. or leſs, our importation or exportation of conſumable commodi- 

The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face, ties. Locke. 

| Shall Pollio's cosſulſbip and triumph grace. Dryden. To CONSU'ME. v. a. [conſumo, Latin.] To wafte; to 
I" CONSULT. v. . [conſulto, Latin.] To take counſel ſpend ; to deſtroy. 


together ; to deliberate in common : it has with before the Where two raging fires meet together, 
perſon admitted to conſultation. They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. —Shakeſp. 


Thou ſhalt carry much feed out into the field, and ſhalt 


E 
After the hideous 2 llow'd, was gather but little in ; for the locuſts ſhall . 5 
A thing inſpir d; and, not conſulting, broke ; ; | - XXVUl. 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, Thus in ſoft anguiſh ſhe conſumes the day, : 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded Nor n her deep retirement. T homſon's Spring . 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. To Consu ME, V. u. 10 waſte away; to be exhauſted. 
A ſenate-houſe, wherein three hundred and twenty men fat Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 


coaſulting always for the people. 1 Mac. viii. 1 5 And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, ; 
Conſult not with the aachfal for any work. Ecclus. xxxvii. Which, as they meet conſume. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
He ſent for his boſom friends, with whom he moſt confidently Cos ue R. . / [from conſume. ] One that ſpends, waſtes, 
conſulted, and ſhewed the paper to them, the contents whereof or deſtroys any thing. 
he could not conceive. Clarendon. Money may be conſidered as in the hands of the conſumer, 
To» Congu'i.r. v. a. 1. To aſk advice of: as, he conſult- or of the merchant who buys the commodity, when made to 
ed his friends; to conſult an author. 2. To regard ; to export. Locke. 
act with view or reſpect to. 3. To plan; to contrive. To CONSU'MMATE. v. a. [conſemmer, Fr. conſummare, 
| (2.) We are, in the firſt place, to conjult the neceſſities of Lat.] To complete; to 1 to finiſh; to end. An- 
life, rather than matters of ornament and delight. L'Efrange. ciently accented on the firſt ſyllable. 
The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato, Yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, will 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its — 40 To conſummate this buſineſs happily. hakeſp, King Jahn. 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. Addiſon. There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. Sbateſy. 
| END, | ; RrrY2 | 


C O N 
The perſon was curning enough to begin the deceit in the 
weaker, and the weaker ſufficient to conſummate the fraud in the 
ſtronger. own's Vulgar Errours. 


He had a mind to conſummate the happineſs of the day. 

Tatler. 

ConsuU'MMATE. adj. [rom the vetb.] Complete; pertect; 
finiſhed ; emnibus numeris abſolutus. | 

I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſummate, Shakeſp. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Earth, in her rich attire 

Conſummate, lovely ſmild'd. 

Gratian, among his maxims for raiſing a man to the moſt 
conſummate greatneſs, adviſes to perform extraordinary actions, 
and to ſecure a good hiſtorian, Addiſon's *reeholder. 

If a man of perfect and conſummate virtue falls into a miſ- 
fortune, it raifes our pity, but not our terrour. | 
Addiſon, Steflator. 
ConsumMa'TlION. . , [from conſummate.] 1. Completion; 
perfection; end. 2. The end of the preſent ſyttem of 
things; the end of the world. 3. Death ; end of life. 

(1.) That juſt and regular proceſs, which it muſt be ſup- 
poled to take trom its original to its conſummation. 

Addijoim, SjefAator. 

(2.) From the firſt beginning of the world unto the lait c@- 


ſummation thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be otherwiſe. 
| Hooker. 


(3.) Ghoſt, unlaid, forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! | 
Quiet conſemmation have, 
Unremoved be thy grave ! 

Consu'mpT10N. u. . [confumptio, Latin.] 

conſuming ; waſte ; deſtruction. 2. The ſtate of walting 
or periſhing. 3. [in phyſick ] A waſte of muſcular fleſh. 
It is frequently attended with a hectick fever, and is divi- 
ded by phyſicians into ſeveral kinds, according to the 
variely of its cauſes. __ Naingy, 

(1.) In commodities the value riſes as its quantity is leſs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in us con- 
fumy tim. | Locke. 

(2.) Etna and Veſuvius have ſent forth flames for this two or 
three thouſand years, yet the mountains themſelves have not 
ſuffered any conſiderable diminution or conjumy fin; but are, 


at this day, the higheſt mountains in thoſe countries. 
Wadward. 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


Conſumptiens ſow 


* bones f man. 8 — Timon. 
The ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not looked to, ſets 


them into a con/umptiin, dropſy, or other diſeaſe. arvey. 
The eſlenti: — diſtin ihing charadte of a confirmed con- 
ſum tion is a waſting of the hody by reaſon of an ulcerated ſtate 
of the lungs, attended with a cough, a diſcharge of purulent 
matter, — 6 a hectick fever. Blackmore. 
Consu'meTive. adj. [from conſume.) 
waſting ; exhauſting ; having 
2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. 


A long conſumptive war is more likely to break this 
* 9 1 Addiſon on the War. 
(2.) Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring the 

Harvey 02 Conſumpt ions. 


alliance than diſable France. 


breath of conſu mti e lungs. : 
The — canſumpti de wench, with coughs decay d, 


Is call'd a put: tight, and lender maid. 
By an 


to a conſumption. 


Consv'TILE. adj. [conſutilis, Latin.] That is ae 


ſtite hed together. ; 
Te CONTABULATE. v. @. [contabulo, Latin] To floor 

with boards. $ 6 
ConTanuLla'rion. . / [contebwatio, Latin.] A joining 


of boards together ; a boarding a floor. 


CO'NTACT. *. Y {contadus, Latin. | Touch ; cloſe nnion; 


jugtture of one body to another. 
The 


Platonifts hold, that the ſpirit of the lover doth paſs into 
the ſpirits of ah Sy we; Pinch cauſeth — 


CONTA'GION. . / [cortogi», Latin. 


i. The act of 


1. Deſtructive ; 
the quality of conſuming. 


Dryden. 


men a conſumptive perſon may hold out tor 
_ * Arbuthnot on Diet. 


. MPTIVENESS. 7. 5 4 [from conſumptive.] N tendency 


C ON 


turn into the 3 whereupon followeth 
tat and Ak _ — 


== 


which flows Arbuthnot on Diet, 


ConTa'cTion. n. / [caatacłus, Latin.] The a& of touch- 


ing; a joining one body to another. 
hat deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance, and deſtructi 
without corporal cont action, there is no high improbability, 10 
Brown's V ulgar Errors. 


1. The emi 
from body to body by which diſeaſes are A 
2. Infection ; propagation of miſchief, or diſeaſe. 3. 
Peſtilence; venomous emanations. IM 
(1.) If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 
I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 


Being ſtrumpeted by thy contazion. 
Shakeſp. Com. Er e 
I1 infection and contagion from body to body, * — 


and the like, the infection is received many times by the body 
mr 4 but yet is, by the ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereof, 
reputed. B , 
 (2.) Nor will the goodnehs of intention excuſe the ſeandai 
contagion of example. King Charle; 
Down fell they, 
And the dire hifs renew'd, and the dire form 
Catch'd by contavion. Milton's 
(3.) Will he (teal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Conta'ctous. adj. [from contagi», Latin.] Infectious; 
caught by approach 1 ; peftilential, 


ades 
That drag 


Par. Lt, 


the tragick melancholy night, 
From their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul, contagious darkneſs in the air. 
Svakeſp. Henry VI. 
We ſicken ſoon from her contagious care, 
Grieve tor her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. Fricr. 


ConTa'GrousNess. n. /. [from contagious.) The quality oi 


being contagious. 
To CONTAIN. v. 4. [contines, Latin.] 1. To hold as a 


veſſel. 2. To comprehend ; to compriſe. 3. To com- 
priſe ; as a writing, 4. To reſtrain ; to with-bold; to 
keep within bounds. 

(1.) There are many other things which Jeſus did, the which, 
od... | ſhould be written every one, I ſuppoſe that even the 
itſelf could not contain the books that ſhould be written. 


Fol n, xxi. 2c. 
Gently inſtructed I ſhall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge what this veſſel can contarn. 
What thy ſtores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. 
(2.) What ſeem' d fair in all the world, feem'd now 


Milten. 
Milton. 


Mean, or in her ſumm d up, in her contain'd. Milton. 
ü — The 
Though in fon of heav'n & ſmall | 
Nor ghft'ring, may of ſolid contain 
t barren ſhines. Milton. 


More 47 than the ſun 
(3-) Wherefore alſo it is contained in the ſcripture. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 
(4-) All men ſhould be contained in duty ever after, without 
the terrour of warlike forces. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Their king's perſon contains the unruly people from evil oc- 
caſions. Spenſer. 
—— I tell you, firs, 
If — ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
— Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves. 
To ConTa'in. v. =. To live incontinence. 


I felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe, till I could no longer 
contain. Arbutbnot and Poſe. 


Hale ſp. 


eon CON 


adj, [from contain.] Poſſible to be con- There is not much difficulty in cor te mind't» cor- 
w_ (ABLE. ad. | ] template what we have a — 1 — Matt. 
e containable within the cavity of the eolipile, amount - To ConTe MyLATE. v. n. To muſe; to think ſtudiouſſy 


leven 8. | Boyle. with long attention. 
NMH Tx. v. a. [contamino, Lat.] To defile; So many hours muſt I take my reſt; 
to pollute ; to corrupt by baſe mixture, So many hours muſt I contemplate. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
—— Shall we now Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, which he trod upon, contem- 
Contaminate our. fingers with baſe bribes. | plating over the ſame as if he had been Jupiter, Peacham. 
Shakeſp. Jul. Caſar. How can I conſider what belongs to myſelf, when I have been 
A baſe pander holds the chamber-door, ſo long contemplating on you. Dryd. Fuv. Preface. 
Whilſi by a ſlave, no gentler than a dog ConTeMplA TION. ». J from contemplate.] 1. Meditation; 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakeſp. Hen. v. ſtudious thought on any ſubjeQ ; continued attention. 2. 
Do it not with poiſon ; ſtrangle her in her bed, Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the foul, ea loyed 
Even in the bed ſhe hath contaminated. Shakeſp. Othello. in attention to facred things. 3. the faculty of Rudy ; 


I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard-blood ; and, in diſgrace, 
Beſpoke him thus: contaminated, baſe, 


oppoſed to the power of action. 
(1.) How now, what ſerious contemplation are you in. 


. . . Shateſſ care. 
And miſbegotten blood I ſpill of thine. Shateſp. Hen, VI. Cantemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought = the 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſh, to a ter- mind, for ſome time actually in view. Lecce. 
reſtrial converſe; yet tis like the fun, without contaminating (2.) I have breathed a ſecret vow 
its beams. Glauw les Al. 


: : ; | To ve in praycr and canters latic 
He that lies with another man's wife, propagates children in Only tr. 14 Neriifa — Male. Nerrb. of Fence. 
mother's family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour (3.) There are two funclions, cl and pra-t ice, ac- 


thereof as much as in him hes, Ayliffe's Parergon. cording to that general diviſion of objects; ſome of Which en- 
CoxTawMina'tTIon. n. /. [ttom contaminate] Pollution; tertain our ſpeculation, others employ our actions. South, 
defilement. Cortt'vypLaTIVe. udj |irom contemplate.] 1. Given to 
Conre MERATED. adj. [contemeratus, Latin] Viulated; thought or ſtudy ; ſtudious ; thoughtful. 2. Employed in 
| polluted. | Dia. ſtudy; dedicated to ſtudy. 3. Having the power of thought 
Te . ONiE'MN. v. a. [c:ntemno, Latin.] To deſpiſe; to or meditation. ; | 
ſcorn ; to flight; todifregard ; to neglect ; to dely. (.) Fit and contemt/ative their looks, 
Vet better thus, and known to be contemned, Still turning over nature's books. | Denham. 
Than ſtill contemned and flattered. Shakeſp. King Lear. (2.) I ain no courtier, nor verſed in (tate affairs: my life hath 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems rather been contemplative than attive. Bacan. 
To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime Contem lati ve men may be without the pleaſure of diſcover- 
And excellent than what thy mind cante mar. Milton, ing the ſecrets of ſtate, and men of action are conmonly with- 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway d; out the pleaſure of tracing the ſecrets of divine art. 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws, ü f Grew's Coſmol. 
Then ſtrife enſu d. Dryden Virgil Aneid. (3, ) So many kinds of creatures might be to exerciſe the con- 
Conre'Mnetr . [from cextenn] Oe that coutemns ; a Fen 4 ve faculty of man. Kay on the Creation. 
deſpiſer ; a ſcorner. Con TE'MPLATIVELY. adv. [from contemplative.] I hought- 


He counſels him to perſecute innovators of worſhip, not only fully ; atientively ; with deep attention, ; 
as cartemnors of the gods, but diſturbers of the ſtate. Soutb. COnTEMP La'TOR. #. /. [Latin.] One employed ia ſtudy ; 
To CONTEMPER. v. a. [contempers, Latin] To mode- an enquirer after knowledge ; a ſtudent. 
rate ; to reduce to a lower degree by mixing ſomething of In the Perſian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 


* contemplator of divine and heavenly ſcience. Raleigh Hifery. 
* —— ns ante ö The Platonick contemplaiors reject both theſe deſcriptions, 
evaporation of moiſture. Ray on the Creation. —_—— 8 p. Br GUMS Vaulgar Errours. 
CoxTe'MPERAMENT. . /. [from contempers, Latin.] | he NTEMEO - adj. [contemperais, French.] . 
begtee of any quality. | Living in the ſame age ; coetaneous. 2. Born at the 
There is nearly an equal contemferament of the warmth of ſame time. 3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. 

our bodies to that of hotteſt part of the atmoſphere. (:.) Albert Purer was contemporary 2 Du Fref | 
| Derbam. FEES. s 92 

f ! "al gy (2.) A grove born with himſelf he ſees | 
ToConTE 'MPERATE. v. @. [from centemper.] Todiminiſh 2 W 


any quality by ſomething contrary ; to moderate; to tem- (3-) It is impoſſible to make the ideas of yeſterday, to-day, 


per. | and orrow, Gan ing ages paſt ; 
The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and cortem- tte. cad . n _ ON 

te ate the ar, but refreſh and humeState the earth. Brown. Cour uronany. 2 . One who lives at the fame timc 
If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient's diet, and 


N ith another. 
contemferating the humours. 1/eman's Surgery. _ "IF . n 
(ooTemrens' TION. . 7 [from contemperate.] 1. The den ar hour panning Jourh you have archer d pe: 


act of diminiſhing any quality by aduixture of the contray; . Ag he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his Tind- 
the act of moderating or tewpering. 2. Proportionate mix- neſs from our contemporaries; for we are fallen into an age il- 
'ure ; proportion. literate, cenſoricus, and detrafting. - Ju. Preface. 


(.) The uſe of air, without which there is no continuation The active part of mankind, as they do moſt for the good of 
in life, is not nutrition, but the contemperation of fervour in their contemporaries, very deſervedly gain the greateſt ſhare in 
the heart. Beroun Vulgar Errours. their applauſes. Addi on Freeholder. 

(2-) There is not greater variety in men's faces, and in the Ta ConTE'MPOxISE. v. 4. [con and tempus, Latia.] Te 
place in the ſame age. ; 
exiſtences contemporiſed into our 
Err 


contemper ations of their natural humours, than there is in their LS 
— o Kenn a rm OP 

Ts» CONTE/MPLATE. v. 4. [contempler, Latin. This actions, admits a r conſideration. SG8rown's Vulgar Err. 
lcems to have been once accented on the firſt ſyllable} CONTE/MPT. n. , {contemprms, Latin.] 1. The aft of 
To conſider with continued attention; to ſtudy ; to me- deſpiſing others; flight regard ; ſcorn. 2, The ſtate of 
ditate, h being deſpiſed; vileneſs. | 


C ON C ON 


. (1.) It was neither in contempt nor pride that Ay 1 "nd nature do contend about them, 
. ether ive or die. 
— The ſhame of being miſerable, Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend Aa den Macbeth 
Expoſes men to ſcorn and baſe contempt, tle ; for I will not give thee of their land. D 1 
Even from their neareſt friends. Denbam. (2.) You fit above, and ſee vain men below «li. 9 
There. is no action in the behaviour of one man towards Contend for what you only can beſtow. D 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of con- (3-) The queſtion which our author would conte den. 


nd for, it 


tempt ; it being an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of he did not forget it, is what perſons have a right to be obeyed 


his utter uſeleſſneſs and inaþility, and a wg endeavour to 


f the world in the ſame flight eſteem of him. (4.) He will find that many things he Locke, 
TOOL” F Scuth. FR. = trivial, , of n # 
His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud contempt (5) This battle fares like to the morning's war, 7 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dr yden's Fables. When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Nothing, fays — pay can be great, ; — Henry V1 
The contempt of which is great. Addiſon. If we conſider him as our maker, we cannot contend df, 
(2.) The place was like to come unto contempt. him. 3 ; Templ. 
2 Mac. iii. 18. (6.) In ambitious ſtrength I did 
Con TE'MPpTIBLE. adj. [from contempt.] 1. Worthy of Contend ag ainſt thy valour. Shak. Coriolany. 
contempt ; deſerving ſcorn. 2. Deſpiſed; ſcorned ; ne- To ConTEe'nD. v. @ To difpute any thing; to conteſt. 
lected. 3. Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe ; contemptuous. T heir airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, ; 
his is no proper uſe. | And on the green contend the wreſtler's prize. DHA. A 
( 1.) No man truly knows himſelf, but he groweth daily more A time of war at length will come, 


contemptible in his own eyes. Taylor j Guide to Devotion. When Carthage ſhall contend the world with Rome. Del 


; Thus low we lie 
— From no one vice exempt , 1 
And moſt contemptible to ſhan — — t, Pope's Epiſtles. one from this day and that contended ſky. Dryden. 
(2.) There is not ſo contemptible a P ant or animal that does CON HN DEN T. n. from contend.) Antagoniſt ; oppo- 


not confound the moſt enlarged undcritanding. Lecke. nent; champion; combatant. Not uſed. 
(3.) If ſhe ſhould make tender of her love, tis very poſſible In all notable changes and revolutions the contendentt have 
he'll ſcorn it, for the man hath a contemptible ſpirit. Shakeſp. been (till made a prey to the third party. L'Eflranz- 


ConTt'mPTIBLENESS. u. / [from contemptible.] Ihe Contz'xDexr. . /. [from contend.] Combatant ; cha,,. 
ſtate of being contemptible ; the ſtate of being deſpiſed ; pion. 


meanneſs ; vileneſs ; baſeneſs; cheapneſs. The contenders for it, look upon it as undeniable. Lo. b,. 
Who, by a ſteddy practice of virtue, comes to diſcern the Thoſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt, where the two 
contemptibleneſs of baits wherewith he allures us. contenders do really believe the different propoſitions which they 
| Decay of Prety. ſupport. Watts on the Mind, 
ConTe'myTIBLY. adv. [from contemprible.) Meanly ; in CONTENT. adj. [contentus, Latin.] 1. Satisfied ſo 1+ 
a manner deſerving contempt. not to repine ; eaſy, though not highly pleaſed. 2 Sa- 
Know ſt thou not tisfied ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Their language, and their ways? They alſo know, (1.) Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, 

And reaſon not contemptibly. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, One wou'd have thought ſhe ſhou d have been content, 
Cox r vous. adj. [from contempt. |] Scornful apt To manage well that mighty government. Dry lin. 
to deſpiſe ; uſing words or actions of contempt ; inſolent. Who is content, is happy. Tac. 


To neglect God all our lives, and know that we neglect A man is perfectly content with the ſtate he is in, when he is 
him; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we offend him, perfectly without any uneaſineſs. Locke. 


ing our h on the peace which we truſt to make at part- Foe to loud iſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 
| — no 2 a — preſumption, and even a con- Content with — in the vale of peace. Foppe Ejifiler. 
temptuaus laughing to ſcorn and — of God, his laws and (2.) — Submit you to the people's voices, 
0 precepts. Raleigh Hiftory of the World. Allow their officers, and be content 
| Some much averſe I found, and wond'rous harſh, To ſuffer lawfu] cenſure. | Shak. Coriolanuc, 


Contemptuour, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite, Milt. Agon. Ta Conte'nTt. v. a. [from the adjective.] 1. To fatis(y 
: Rome, the proudeſt part of the heathen world, entertained ſo ag to ſtop complaint; nor to offend ; to appeaſe with- 


the molt contemptuous opinion of the Jews. Atter bury. out plenary happineſs or complete gratification. 2. To 
[ Con rx Mf r ousLY. adv. [from contemptuous.] With 2 3 3 
ö | ſcorn ; with deſpite; ſcornfully ; deſpitefully. (1.) Content thyſelf with this much, and let this ſatisfy thec. 
I throw my name againſt the bruiſing ſtone, NN B 
| Tranpling contemptuoufly on thy diadem. = Shakeſp. Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves to threaten, 
The apoſtles and molt eminent Chriſtians were poor, and «hen they could deſtroy. Tilt. 
uſed contemptuouſly. Taylor's Holy Living. Do not content yourſelves with obſcure and confuſed ideas, 
If he governs 3 in youth, he will be treated con- here clearer are to be attained. Watts's Logich. 
' temptuouſly in age; and the baſer his enemies, the more into- (2.) — Is the adder better than the eel, 
lerable the affront. | L Eftrange. Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ?  Shakepp. 
A. wiſe man would not ſpeak contemptuouly of a prince, tho It doth much content me 
out of his dominions. ts 714 To hear him ſo inclin d. | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
ConTu'MpTUOUSNESS. 2. (from contemptuous.) | Dil- If a man fo temper his actions, as in ſome one of them he 
poſition to eontempt ; infolence. doth content every faction, the muſick of praiſe will be fuller. 


CONTE/ND. v. #. . {contende, Latin. ] 1. To ſtrive; : x” 1 Bacon. 
ay 2 Nor VR 2. To vie; to act in emula- 2 is contented with a meaner earth, and contenting with 
tion. 3. It has for before the ground or _ N 22 a e 5 Goes hu anc ee 
1 imes about. 5. It has Twit et AF & eib. . 3. Moclerate happi- 
W 1 ole ide neſs; fuch falſsfadion as; though it does not fill up de- 


dr ie b e A — n fire, appeaſes complaint. 2. Acquieſcence; ſatisfaction 
At Grecian ſwords contending. 1 Shakeſp. Coriclanus. in a thing unexamined, 3. From onten{us, contained. 
His wonders and his praiſes. do contend. * | * 


„ bat which is contained, pf ingluded in any thing, 4 


Which ſhoy!d. be thine or his. WEE” * Shak. 


* 
* - 


C - O N k 
er of containing; extent: capacity. . 5. That 


The pow In this ſenſe the plural 


which is compriſed in a writing. 
only is in uſe. 
(3.3) = Novght's had, all's ſpent, 
Where our deſire is got without content. Shak. Macbeth. 
One thou ht content the good to be enjoy'd ; 
Dryden. 


This every little accident deſtroy'd. 
A wile content his even foul ſecur d; i 
By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur d. Smith en Philips, 
(2.) Others for language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs : 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the file is excellent: : 
The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. Pope's EH iſtles. 
(3.0 Though my heart's content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. Shakeſp. 
Scarcely any thing can be determined of the particular con- 
tents of any fingle maſs of ore by mere inſpection. Woodward. 


Experiments are made on the blood of healthy animals: ina C 


weak habit ſerum might atford other contents. Arbuthnot. 
(4-) This iſland had then fifteen hundred ſtrong ſhips, of 
great content. Bacon. 
It were good to know the geometrical content, figure, and 
ſituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 
5 I have a letter from her 
Of ſuch contents, as you will wonder at. Shakeſþ. 
I ſhall prove theſe writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 


ConTe'nTiIOUs. adj. [from contend | 


CON 


and the other the union of all parties in the middle and common. 
bond. b  Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(2.) Sons and brother at a ſtrife ! | 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? 
No quarrel, but a ſweet contention. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(3-) Your own earneſtneſs and contention to effect wiint you 
are about, will continually ſuggeſt to you ſeveral artifices. 
Holder. 
This is an end, which, at firſt view, appears worthy our ut 
moſt contention to obtain. Rogers, 


Quarrelſome; gi- 


ven to debate; perverſe ; not peaccable. 
Thou think'ſt much that this conteniiour ſtorm 
Invades us to the ſkin. St akrip. King Lear. 
There are certain contentions humours ti;at are never to be 


pleaſed, L' Eftrange. 
Reſt made them idle, idleneſs made them curious, and curi- 
olity contentious. Decay of Piæty. 


ONTE NTIOUS Furiſdifiion, [In law.] A court which 
has a power to judge and determine differences between 
contending parties. [he lord chief juttices, and judges, 
have a contentious juriſdiction; but the lords oi the trea- 
fury, and the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, have nore, 
being merely judge of accounts and tranſactions. Chambers, 
ConTe'nTlIouSLY, adv, [from contentious.] Perverſely ; 
- quarrelfornely, 

We ſhall not contentioly rejoin, or only to juſtify our own, 
- but to applaud and confiu ni his maturer aſſertions. Brown. 


Grew's Coſmel. ConTe'xNTIOouSNEsSs. n. /. [from contenti.us.] Proneneſs 


The contents of both books come before thoſe of the firit 
book, in the thread of the ſtory. Addiſon, St ectator. 
Cox rENTATION. 2. . [from content.] Satisfaction; 
content. Out of uſe. 
I ſeek no better warrant than my own conſcience, nor no 
greater pleaſure than mine own contentation. —_ 
Fourteen years ſpace, during the minority of Gordianus, the 
government was with great applauſe and contentation in the 
hands of Miſitheus, a pedant. Bacon. 
The ſhield was not long after incruſted with a new ruſt, and 
is the ſame a cut of which hath been engraved and exhibited, to 
the great contentation of the learned. Arb. and Pope. 
CoxnTe'NTED. participial adj. [from content.] Satisfied ; 
at quiet; not repining ; not demanding more; eaſy, tho? 
not plenarily happy. | 
Barbaroſſa, in hope by ſufferance to obtain another kingdom, 
ſeemed contented with the anſwer. Knolles's Hiflory, 


Dream not of other worlds, 
Contented that thus far has been reveal'd, 


Not of earth only, but of higheſt heav'n. Milt. Par. Loft. 
If he can deſcry 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. Denham. 


To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you, contented with his native groves. Pope. 
ContTe'NTEDNESS. n. /. [from contented.] State of ſa- 
tisfaQtion in any lot. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, a procurer of contentedneſs. 
| | Walton's Angler. 
ConTe/NTiON. n. , [contentio, Latin.] 1. Strife; de- 
bate ; conteſt ; quarrel; mutual oppoſition. 2. Emula- 
uon ; endeavour to excel. 3. Eagerneſs ; zeal ; ardour ; 
vehemence of endeavour. 
(1.) Can we with manners aſk what was the difference? 
—— Safely, I think; twas a contention in publick. Shak. 
Avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and contentions and 
ſtrivings. N Nair. iii. 9. 
Can they themſelves in a perpetual contention with their 
eaſe, their reaſon, and their God, and not endure a ſhort com- 
bat with a ſinful cuſtom. Deca of Piety. 
The ancients made cantent ian the principle that reigned in the 
chaos at firſt, and then love; the one to expreſs the diviſions, 


to conteſt ; pervetſeneſs; turbulence ; quarrelſomeneſs. 
Do not contentiouſne/s and cruelty, and ſtudy of revenge, ſel- 
dom fail of retaliation ? Bentley's Sermons, 


CoxTEe'xTLESS. adj. [from content.] Diſcontented ; dif- 


ſatisfied ; uncaſy. 
— Beſt ſtates, ccatent le,, 
Have a diſtracted and molt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worſt, content. Shak. Timon, 
ConTE'NTMENT., n. / [trom content, the verb.] 1. Ac- 

quieſcence without plenary ſatisfaction. 2. Gratification. 

(1.) Such mens contentment maſt be wrought by ſtratagem: 
the uſual method of fare is not for them. Hzooker, 

Submiſſion is the only reaſoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the belt remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Temfle. 

Contentment, without external honour, is humility 3 without 
the pleaſure of eating, temperance. | Grew's Ce. 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 


Thole call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. Pope's Eſſays, 
But now no face divine contentment wears, 
"Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. Pope. 


(2.) At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to give his 
mind ſome contentment in viewing of a famous city. Watton. 
CoxnTEe' rMinous. adj, [conterminus, Lat.] Borderiny 
upon; touching at the boundaries. 
This conformed ſo many of them, as were conterminous to the 
colonies and garriſons, to the Roman laws. Hale. 
ConTERRA'NEOUS. adj. [conterraneus, Lat.] Of the fame 
country. Did. 
To CONTEST. v. 4. [conteſer, Fr. probably from contra 
teſlar i, Latin.) To diſpute; to controvert; to litigate ; 
to call in queſtion. | 
"Tis evident, upon what account none have preſumed to con- 
tefl the proportion of theſe ancient pieces. Dryd. Du Freſu. 
To ConTe'sT. wv. 2. 1. To ſtrive; to contend: followed 
by with. 2. To vie; to emulate. | 
(1. ) The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleaſure of 


conteſting with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet, 
8 I do conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly avith thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ftrength-I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shak. Coriolanus, 


Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt, 


Unchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt! Pope's Odyſſey, 


C. ON 


Col x TEST. n. /. from the verb. It is now accented on 
the firſt fyllable.} Diſpute ; difference ; debate. 
This of old no leſs contefls did move, 
Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove. Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for conteft about it. 


| Locke. 
Leave all noiſy conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, and brawl- 
ing language. : Waits. 


ConTu STABLE. adj, [from contef.) That may be con- 
teſted ; diſputable ; controvertible. 

ConTE'sTABLENESS. 3. /. [from conteftable.) Poſſibility 
of conteſt. Dic. 

Cow rESsTNTION. . /. [from conteſt] The act of con- 
teſting ; debate ; ſtrife. 

Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and, which was worſe, divers 
conteflations, even with the queen herſelf. Wotton. 

After years ſpent in domeſtick, unſociable conteflations, ſhe 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon. 

To CONTE'X v. @. [contex?, Latin] To weave toge- 
ther 3 to unite by interpoſition of parts. This word is not 
in ute. ; | 

Nature may contex a-plant, thou 
concrete, without having all the e 
to her to compound it of. . 

The fluid body of quickſilver is contexed with the falts it car- 
ries up in ſublimation. | Boyle 

Cox TEXT. n. . [contextus, Latin.] The general ſeries 
of a diſcourſe ; the parts of the diſcourſe that precede and 
tollow the ſentence quoted. 

That chapter is really a repreſentation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not practice of his duty; as is manifeſt 
from the context. H. on Fundamentals. 

Cox TEXT. adj. [from context.] Knit together; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightneſs ; but withal cartext and firm, 

for ſtrength. Derham's Phyfico-Thealog y. 

Conre'xTURE. n. . [from contex.] The diſpoſition of 
parts one amongſt others; the compoſition of any thing 
out of ſeparate parts ; the ſyſtem ; the conſtitution ; the 
manner in which any thing is woven or formed. 

He was not of any delicate contexture; his limbs ratber ſtur- 
dy than dainty. Wotton. 

Every ſpecies, afterwards expreſſed, was from that 
idea, forming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

| Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Hence gan relax, 


15 that be a perfectly mixt 
ements previouſly preſented 


The ground's contexture ; hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur, and natrous 
Bel 


„ enkindling fierce, 
d within * caves. 
This apt, this wiſe contexture of the fea, 
| Makes it the ſhips, driv'n by the winds, obey 3 
Whence hardy merchants fail from ſhore to ſhore. Blackm. 
Cow ri NATION. n. , [contignatio, Latin.] 1. A frame 
of beams joined together ; a ftory. 2. The act of framing 
or joining a fabrick of wood. 
x.) 6 or cloiſter, or the like, of one con- 
tignation, and not in ſtoried buildings. Wotton's Architethure. 
Where more of the orders than one ſhall be ſet in ſeveral 
ſtories or contignations, there muſt be an exquiſite care to place 
the columns one over another. Wotton. 
ConTicv'ity. n. /. [from contiguous.] Actual comatt ; 
ſituation in which two bodies or countries touch upon each 
other. 
He defined magnetical aitraction to be a natural imitation and 
diſpoſition conforming unto'contiguity. | | 
immediate contiguity of that convex were a real ſpace. 
Hale's Origin of Mank. 
CONTTGUOUS. adj. [contiguus, Latin! 1. g 
ſo as to touch; bordering upon each other; not ſeparate. 


2. It has ſautetimes with. "26 
(.) Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth with 
2 7 it 
Bac. Nat. Hiftory. 


Philips. 


air, or water with water, but only c 
cometh to paſs betwixt conſiſting bodies, 


dows, joining the contiguous objects by the 
colours. 
guous at one of their angles. 


teneth it not. 
ConTr'GuousLy. adv. [from contiguous.} Without 


CON 


———— The loud miſrule 
Of chaos far remov'd ; leſt fierce extremes, 
Contiguous, might diſtemper the whole frame. 


— The Eaſt and Weſt 925 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
2 divides : thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are Kill contiguous. Denbani; $111, 


jr 
ha- 
4 of their 
; 5 ns DuF noy 
When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the wer 
not appear fully divided from one another, but ſeemed cx. 
Newt. Optics. 
cooleth it, but moi. 
Bac. Nat. Hiſtory, 


Diſtinguiſh them by the diminution of the lights and 


(2.) Water, being con/ignous with air, 


intervening ſpaces. 155 
Thus diſembroil d, they take their proper place 
The next of kin contiguouſly embrace, 1 

And foes are ſunder' d by a larger ſpace. Dryden's Ox. 


ConTrGuousNEss. 2. . [from contiguous.] Cloſe cc 


nection; coherence. Di + 
Co'ntTiIngEnce.) n. /, [continentia, Lat.] 1. Reſtraint . 
ConTiInency. command of one's ſelf. 2 Forbear- 


ance of lawful pleaſure. 3. Chaſlity in general. 4. Mo- 
deration in lawiul pleaſures. 5 Continuity ; uninterrupt- 


ed courſe. 


(r.) He knew what to ſay ; he knew alſo when to leave of, 
a con/mence which is practiſed by few writers. Dryd. Fab. pres 
(2.) Content without lawful venery, is continence : with: 
unlawful, chaſtity. Grew's Com |. 
3.) Where is he ?— : 
In her chamber, making a ſermon of continency to hy, 
and rails, and ſwears, and rates. Shak. Tam. of the Sbre u. 
Suffer not diſhonour to approach 
Th' imperial ſeat ; to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſtice, continence, and nobility. Shak. Titus An Homie 
(4.) Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence : abilincnce 
is that of virgins or widows ; continence, of married perſons. 
Tal. 
(5. ) Anſwers ought to be made before the ſame ung be- 
fore whom the depolitions were produced, leſt the continence of 
the courſe ſhould be divided; or, in other terms, leſt there 
ſhould be a diſcontinuance of the cauſe. Ayliffe's Parerg, 


CONTINENT. adf. ſcortinens, Latin] 1. Chaſte; ab- 


ſtemious in lawful pleaſures. 2. Reftrained ; moderate; 
temperate. 3. Continuous; connected. 4. Oppoſing ; 


reſtraining, 
(r.) Life 
Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 
As I am now unhappy. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


(2.) I pray you, have a continent forbearance, till the ſpeci 
of his rage goes flower. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(3-) The North-eaft part of Aſia is, if not continent with 
the Weſt fide of America, yet certainly it is the leaſt disjoined 
by ſea of all that coaſt of Aſia, Brerew. on Laiguagc:, 


1 — cola 'erbear 

rs 0 
That did oppoſe my will. , | Shakeſp. 
Co xv rin t vr. . { [continens, Latin.] 1. Land not diſ- 


Bron. 


joined by the ſea from other lands. 2. That which con- 
tains any thing. This ſenſe is perhaps only in Shate- 
peare. 
/ (i.) Whether this portion of the world were rent, 
By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 
Or thus created, it was fare '* 

To be the ſacred refuge of _ © In Faller. 
Tue declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, and there- 
fore the continent will be the lefs dramed, and will ally in- 
creaſe in humidity. | - "7 

82.) —— O cleave my fides? 

Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 

Crack thy frail caſe. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


C ON 
— Cloſe -up gvilts, 
Rive your contending — Shak. King Laar. 
To CONTI/NGE. v. #. [contingo, Lat.] To touch; to 
reach ; to happen. Did. 


ConT!/NGENCE. n. ſ. [from contingent.) The quali 
ConTiUNGENCY. of being fortuitous ; accidental poſſi- 
llity. 
I credulities aſſent unto any ofticks, which, con- 
ſdering the contingency in events, are only in the preſcience of 
God. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 
For once, O heav'n! unfold thy adamantine ; 
Reta Js mend — 
At leaſt the 0 t 
Such as conſiſts wich ville —— * Dryden. 
Ariſtotle ſays, we are not to build certain rules upon the con- 
ting ency of human actions. South. 

Cox Ti'NGENT. adj. [contingens, Latin.] Falling out by 

chance ; accidental ; not determinable by any certain rule. 
Hazard naturally implies in it, firſt, ſomething future; ſe- 
condly, — — 4 South. 
I firſt informed myſelf in all material circumſtances of it, in 
more places than one, that there — nothing caſual or 
contingent in any one of thoſe circum . oodwward. 

ConrincenT. =. /. 1. A thing in the hands of chance. 
2. A proportion that falls to any perſon upon a diviſion : 
thus, in time of war, each prince of Germany is to fur- 
niſh his contingent of men, money, and munition. 

(1.) By contingents we are to underſtand thoſe things 
come to paſs without any human forecaſt. Grew's 
His underſtanding could almoſt pierce into future contingents, 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South's Serm. 

CoxrTi'nGExnTLY, adv, [from contingent.] Accidentally ; 
without any ſettled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth W and indifferently, 
as the pyritæ and agates. oodward's Nat. Hig. 

OE GENTNESS. . . [from contingent.] Acciden- 
talneſs. 

ConTti'xuaL. adj. [continuus, Latin.] 1. Inceffant ; pro- 
ceeding without interruption ; ſucceſſive without any ſpace 
of time between. Continual is uſed of time, and conti- 
nuous of place. 2. [In law.] A continual claim is made 
from time to time, within every day and year, to land or 
other thing, which, in ſome reſpect, we cannot attain 
without danger. For example, if 1 be difſeiſed of land, 
into which, though I have right unto it, I dare not enter, 
for fear of beating ; it behoveth me to hold on my right of 
entry to the beſt opportunity of me and mine heir, by ap- 

pnemg as near it as I can, once every year as long as I 

ive ; and fo I fave the right of entry to my heir. Conwel. 

3. It is ſomerimes uſed for perpetual. 

(1.) He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feaſt. 


which 


Prover bs, I 5» 
Other care perhaps 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great forbidder. Milt. 
"Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. Poe. 


CoxxixvuALL x. adv. [from continual.] 1. Without pauſe ; 
without interruption. 2. Without ceaſing. | 
(1.) The drawing of boughs into the infide of a room, where 
fire is cant kept, hath been tried with grapes. Bac. 
(2.) Why do nat all animals continz.« I increaſe in bigneſs, 
during the whole ſpace of their lives ? 
Contri'nuance. a. /. [from continue] 1. Succeſſion un- 
interrupted. 2. Permanence in one ſtate. 3. Abode in a 
ace. 4. Duration; laſtingneſs. 5. Perſeverance. 6. 
rogreſſion of time. 7. Re to ſeparation of parts ; 
— | 
(.) The brute immediately regards his own 
continuance of his ſpecies. daiſ. 
W of evil doth in itſelf increaſe evil. 
| oL, I. | : 


ConTi'nuUATE. adj. [continuatus, Latin.] 1. 


Bentley's Sermons. 


CON 


A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be at 
one ſtay, yet with the — cally hath its heat in- 
creaſed, Sidney. 

Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak ** to the conſciences of men, 
by ſuggeſting ſomething which ſhall ſatisfy their minds, not- 
withſtanding a known, avowed contimuance in fins. South. 

(4.) You either fear his humour, or my negligence, that 
you call in queſtion the continuance of his love. 


Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
L e the one was of no greater 
continuance than the other. ard. 


That pleaſure is not of greater contizuance, which ariſes from 

the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addiſ. Freeholder. 

(J.) To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, 
ſeek for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. 

Romans, ii. 7. 

(6.) In thy book all my members were written, which in 

continuance were faſhioned. Pſ. cxxxix. 16. 


ly united. 2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 
42 We are of him and in him, even as though our very 
and bones ſhould be made contizuate with his. Hooker. 
(z.) A moſt incomparable man breath'd, as it were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſp. Timon. 
A clear body broken to ſmall pieces produceth white ; and 
becometh moſt black, while it is continuate and undivided, as 
we ſee in deep waters and thick glaſſes. Peacham. 


Com. Con rv ATE Tv. adv. [from continuate.] Without con- 


tinuity ; without interruption. 
The water aſcends gently, and by intermiſſions ; but it falls 
continuately, and with . Wilkins. 


Con rIxUA r ion. . /. [from continuate.] Protraftion, or 


ſucceſſion uninterrupted. 
Theſe things muſt needs be the works of providence, for the 
continuation of the ſpecies, and upholding the world. Ray. 
The Roman poem is but the ſecond part of the Ilias; a conti- 
nuation of the ſame ſtory. -Dryd. 


ConTixuaTive. n. /. [from continuate.] An expreſſi- 


on noting permanence or duration. 

To theſe may be added continuatives : as Rome remains to 
this day; which includes at leaſt two propoſitions, wiz. Rome 
was, and Rome is. Watts's Logich. 


ConTinua'tor. n / [from continuate] He that conti- 


nues or keeps up the ſeries or ſucceſſion. 

It ſeems injurious to providence to ordain a way of produc- 

tion which ſhould deſtroy the cer, or contrive the conti- 

nuation of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the continuator. 
Brown's FVulg. Err. 


To CONTINUE. v. n. [continuer, French; continuo, La- 


tin.] 1. To remain in the fame ſtate, or place. 2. To 
laſt; to be durable. 3. To perſevere. 


( 1.) The multitude continue with me now three days, and 


have nothing to eat. Matt. xv. 32. 
The popular vote 

Inclines here to continue, and build up here 

A growing empire. Milt, 
appy, but for ſo happy ill ſecur'd, 
Long to continue. Milt. 
He fix days and nights 

Continued making. | Milt. 
2.) Thy kingdom ſhall not continue. 1 Sam. xiii. 14. 


or here have we no continuing city, but we ſeek one to come. 

Heb. xiii. 14. 
duration ſhould 
all others 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 


They imagine that an animal of the 
live in a continued motion, without that 
cant inue. 


403. If ye continue in my word, then are ye my diſciples in- 


iVÜs3s Down ruſh'd the ram 
Impetuous, and contmaed till the carth 
No more was ſeen. 


8 . 


Jo. viii. 31. 


Milt. 


„ 


CON 


CON 


Toa Conti'nue. v. 4. 1. To protract, or hold without CO'NTRABAND. ad}. ¶ cantrabando, Ital. cont 


interruption. 2. To unite without a chaſm, or interven- 
ing ſubſtance. 
(1.) O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them. 
P/alm xxxvi. 10. 
You know how to make yourſelf happy, by only continuing 
ſuch a life as you have been long accuſtomed to lead. Pope. 
(2.) The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant unto the 
mother, and by the veſſels thereof to convey its aliments and 
ſuſtenance. . Brown's Fug. Err. 
| The dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulph - 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond'rous length, 
From hell continu'd reaching th utmoſt orb EY 
Of this frail world. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whoſe face and limbs were one continu'd wound; 
Diſhoneſt, with lop'd arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil d of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. Dryd. Ex. 
Where any motion or ſucceſſion is ſo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the feries of a con- 
. Rant continued ſucceſſion is loſt; and we perceive it not but with 
certain gaps of reſt between. | | Locke. 
ConTi/nutDLY. adv. [from continued.} Without inter- 
ruption, without ceaſing. | 
y perſeverance, I do not underſtand a continuedly uniform, 
equal courſe of obedience, and fuch as is not mterrupted with 


the leaſt act of ſin. Norris, 
ConTixutr. n. / [from continue.] Having the power 
of perſevetance. 


I would my horſe had the fpeed of your tongue, and ſa 
a 3 e Wale Much ado about Naber. 
Con TIN ITV. n. ſ. [continuites, Latin.] 1. Connection 
uninterrupted ; coheſion; cloſe union. 2. In phyſick. 
That texture or coheſion of the parts of an animal body, 
upon the deſtruction of which there is ſaid to be a folution 
of con!inuity. Quincy. 77 f : : 
(1.) It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of 
union, and evitation of ſolution of continuaty. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
After the great lights there muſt be great ſhadows, which 
we call repoſes, becauſe in reality the t would be tired, if 
it were attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. Dee. 
It wraps itſelf about the flame, and by its continuity hinders 
any air or nitre from coming. Addif. on Italy. 
(2.) As in the natural body a wound or ſglution of continuity 
is worſe than a corrupt humour, ſo in the ſpiritual. Bac. Eſays. 
The ſolid parts may be contracted by diſſolving their conti- 
nuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts itfelf. Arbuthn. 
ConTti'nuous. adj, [continuus, Laiin.} Joined together 
without the intervention of any ſpace. 
As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark in- 
tervals muſt be diminiſhed, until the neighbouring rings be- 


come continuous, and are blended. Newt. Optic ia. 
——— To whole dread expanſe, 1 
Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills. Thomf. Summer. 


To» CONTORT. v. @. [contertus, Latin.] To twiſt; to 


writhe. | 
The vertebral arteries are variouſly contorted. Ray. 


Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into ſmall ſpheres, 
through the interſtices of which the particles of light ney oy 


8. 
ConTto'sTion. n. /. [from contort.] Twiſt; wry moti- 


on ; flexure. 


Diſruption they would. be in danger of, upon a great and 
Ray on the Creation. 
How can ſhe acquire thoſe hundred graces and motions, 


ſudden ſtretch or contortion. 


and airs, the contortions of every muſcular motion in the face ? 


_ Savift. 110; | 
CONTO'UR, n. f. [French] The outline; the line by ComTrA'CTIBLENESS. n. /. [from contra#ible.) The 


which any figure is defined. or terminated, 
Co'nrtra. A Latin 


kgnifies againſt. 


prepolitian uſed ig compoſition, which ConTrxa'cT1LE. adj. [from contra.) Having the wer 


clamation.} Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful, ? pro- 


If there happen to be found an is 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, ap orgy 427 or 2 


feited, like cantraband goods. Dryd. Fable or for. 
To Co'NTRABAND. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] * 


port goods prohibited. 


To CONIRA'CT. v. 4. [contrafus, Latin.] 1. To draw 


together into leſs compaſs. 2. To leffen ; to 
ample. 3. To draw the parts of any thing to — 4 
To. make a bargain. 5. To betroth; to ce. 6 
Li, 1 2 z to incur; to draw; to get. * 
o ſhos:en: as life was contrafed, 8. To epitomife . £. 
ab:idge. ado 
(1.) Why love among the virtues is not known; 
It is, that love contracts them all in one. Daune 
(2.) In all things deſuetude does contra and narrow our fa. 
culties. : Government of the Tong ue 
(3-) To him the angel with contracted brow. Mile. 
(K.) On him thy grace did liberty beſtow ; 
= — 7 roar — that, - ever found, 
1s ou y the forfeit. Dryd. 
(5.) The nal o is, ſhe and 1, _ ſince „ 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. Shakeſp 
She was a lady of the higheſt condition in that country, a. 
contratied to a man of merit and quality. Tatler 
(6.) Of enemies he could not but contract geod ſtore, while 


moving in ſo high a ſphere. King Charles. 
e that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contrads the danger of an actual fault. Dryd. Juv. 


Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 

And each from each contra new ſtrength and light. Pope, 
Such behaviour we contradt by having much converſed with 
perſons of high ſtations. Swift, 
To ConTra'CT. v. n. 1. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort, 
2. To bargain: as, 10 contract for a guantity of provi- 


(1. Whatever empties the veſſels, gives room to the fibres 
to contract. | Arbut bn. on Aliments, 


Cor RAC. fart. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; con- 


tracted. 
Firſt was he contract to lady Lucy; 
Your mother lives a witntls to that vow. Shah. Rich. III. 
ConTRA'CT. u. /. [from the verb. Anciently accented on 
the firſt. ] 1. An act whereby two parties are brought to- 
gether ; a bargain ; a compact. 2. An act whereby a 
man and woman are betrothed to one another. 3. A 
writing in which the terms of a bargain are included. 

(1.) The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract, with 
the conſent to execute them by common ſtrength, they make the 
riſe of all civil governments. Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's (kill ? 

Or AK. pocket, like his grace, a will ? Pope. 

| (z.) Touch'd you the baſtaidy of Edward's children ?— 

I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France. Hal. Rich. III. 

Cox rA CTEDN ESS. #. /. [from contr acted.] The ſtate 
of being contracted; contraction. Dis, 

Con TRACTIBI'LITY. =. . [from contraFible.] Poſſibi- 

lity of being contracted ; quality of ſuffering contraction. 
By this continual coxtrad#ibility and dilatibility by different 

degrees of heat, the r is kept in a conſtant motion. Arbuthn. 

ConTra'cTIBLE. adj. [from contraf?.] Capable of con- 
traction. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and contrafible, are capable to 
be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and to ſubſide at the ex- 
pulſion of it. Arbuthn. on Ali ments. 


quality of ſuffering contraction. Dit 
af contraction, or of 


. 


SON 
Dee 
hich ueeze ive the ill forward. 
Contra'crion, n. / [contratio, Latin.] 1. The act 
of contracting or ſhortening. 2. The act of ſhrinking or 
ſhriveling. 3. The ſtate of being contracted, or drawn 
into a narrow compaſs. 4. [In grammar.] The reduQi- 


on of two vowels or ſyllables to one. 5. Any thing in its Co 


fate of abbreviation or contraction: as, the writing is full 
of contractions. 

(1.) The main parts of the poem, ſuch as the fable and ſen- 
timents, no tranſlator can prejudice but by omiſſions or con- 
trations. Pope Efſay on Homer. 

(2.) Oil of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into involuntary 
contract ions. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

(3) Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed 
in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a great cauſe of 3 

C ing the 2 of contraction and dilatation made 
by all the degrees of each colour, I found it greateſt in the red. 

Newt. Optichs. 
ConTra'cTor. n. . [from contra.) One of the parties 
to a contract or bargain. 

Let the meaſure of your affirmation or denial be the under- 
ftanding of your contradtor ; for he that deceives the buyer or 
the ſeller by ſpeaking what is true, in a ſenſe not underſtood by 
the other, 1s a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendſhips, and ſocieties are dangerous and in- 
convenient, where the cuntractors are not equals. L' Eftrange. 

Ta CON TRADUCT. v. a. [c:ntradice, Latin.] 1. To 
oppoſe verbally; to aſſert the contrary to what has 
been aſſerted. 2. To be contrary to; to repugn ; to op- 

ſe. 
Pr) It is not lawful to contradid a point of hiſtory which 
is known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Dryd. 
(2.) No truth can contra ict any truth. Hooker. 
I contraditt your banes : 5 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shak. K. Lear. 

Cow rRA DIC TEX. n. { [from contradif.] One that 
contradicts; one that oppoſes ; an oppoſer. 

If no contradifer appears herein, the ſuit will ſurely be good. 

Hl Parerg. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his repreſentations, he is 
ſure to have a dozen contradicters. Swifts View of Ireland. 

ConTrapi'cTion. n. /. [from contradit | 1. Verbal op- 
poſyion ; controverſial aſſettion. 2. Oppoſition. 3. In- 


CON 
2 The rules of decency, 28 of juſtice it- 


„are fo different in ond place from what they are in an- 
other, ſo patty- coloured and contraditjous, that one would 
think the ſpecies of men altered according to their 3 

er. 
(3-) Where the act is unmanly, and the expeRation immo- 
ral, or contradifious to the attributes of God, our hopes we 
ought never to entertain. Collier. 
NTRADI'CTIOUSNESS, . /, [from contradidious.] 1+ 
Inconfiſtency ; contratiety to itſcIf., 2. Diſpoſition to 
cavil , diſputatious temper. ” 
(1.) This opinion was, for its abſurdity DIE Ins 
unworthy of the refined ſpirit of Plato. 5. 
Cox rRADCTORILY. adv. [from contradifory.] Incon- 
ſiſtently with himſelf ; oppoſitely to others. 
Such as have diſcourſed hereon, have ſo diverſely, contrarily, 


or contradictariiy delivered themſelves, that no ive from 
thence can be reaſonably deduced. Brown. 


ConTraDr'crorINEsSSs. n. f. [from contradictory.] Op- 
poſition in the higheſt degree. Fe 


ConTraD1'ctory. adj. [contradiforiut, Latin.] 1. Op- 
poſite to; inconſiſtent with. 2. fInlogick.] That which 
is in the fulleſt oppofition, where both the terms of one 
propoſition are oppoſite to thoſe of another. 

(1.) The Jews hold, that in caſe two rabbies ſhould happen 
to contraqict one another, they were yet bound to believe the 
contr adi Fory aſſertions of both. South's Serm, 

The ſchemes of thoſe gentlemen are moſt abſurd, and con- 
tradiflory to common nk. Addif. Freeholder. 


Cox rA TOR v. . . A propoſition which oppoſes an- 
other in all its terms; contrariety ; inconſiſtency. 

It is common with princes to will contradictories; for it is 
the ſoleciſm of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. Bacon. 

To aſcribe unto him a power of election, not to chuſe this or 
that indifferently, is to make the ſame thing to be determined 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are contradic- 
tories. Bramh. Anſwer to Hobbes. 


ConTrapisTi'nNcTION. A. /. [from contradiſtinguiſb.] Diſ- 


tinction by oppoſite qualities. 

We muſt trace the ſoul in the ways of intellectual actions, 
whereby we may come to the diſtindt knowledge of what is 
meant by imagination, in contradiſtinctian to ſome other powers. 

Glamville's Scepfis, 

That there are ſuch things as fins of infirmity, in contradi- 
Alinctiam to thoſe of preſumption, is a truth not to be 8 

outh, 


conſiſtency with itſelf ; incongruity in words or thoughts. To CONTRADISTI'NGUISH. wv. a. [from contra and diſ- 


4- Contrariety, in — or effect. 
6.) 


tinguiſh.) To diſtinguiſh not ſimply by differential but by 
oppoſite qualities. 


I. hat tongue, The vri 8 | 
ee f primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contradifiin- 
Inſpir d with cantradiction, durſt oppoſe . guiſhed to ſpirit, are the coheſion of ſolid, and conſequently ſe- 
A third part of the gods. Milt. Par. Loft. parable parts, and a power of communicating motion by im- 
(2.) Conſider him that endureth ſuch contradiction of ſinners pulſe. Locke. 
againſt himſelf, leſt ye be wearied. Heb. xii. 3. Theſe are our complex ideas of ſoul and body, as contradi/- 
(3-) Can he make deathleſs death? That were tinguiſhed. „„ 
_ 9 which to God himſelf ConTrari'ssuURE. . , [from contra and fi ſure.] Con- 
— = * _ 2 — Milt. Par. Loft tuſions, when 1 do uſually produce a fiſſure or crack 
The apoſt] „ * 4q and fis not. was 2 contra. Of the ſcull, either in the ſame part where the blow was 
&#icn in their philoſophy. TIFF." South's Serm. inflicted, and then it is called fiſſure ; or in the contrary 
If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alſo perceive what= part, in which caſe it obtains the name of —_ 
ſoever is falſe in contradidion to it. Grew's Coſm. i/eman. 
(4.) All contradi&ions grow in thoſe minds, which neither T, CONTRAI'NDICATE. v. 4. [contra and indice, Lat.] 
TOLL climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fiak 8 To point out ſome peculiar or incidental ſymptom or me- 
. 1 . general tenour 
3 2 be made without cant radictian unto any 8 trary to what the * 
in ſeripture. „„ 4 8 8 5 n 
Contaapi'ctious. [from caatradid.] 1. Filled e . 4 


with contradictions; inconſiſtent. 2. Inclined to con- 


— 


of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating ſymptoms 
muſt be obſerved. Harvey on Conſump. 


* given to cavil, 3. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent Cox r RAIN DIC AT 1io . . . [from contraindicate.] An 


N * ſymptom, which forbids that to be done 
2 


C ON 


which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points out at firſt. 
© Quiney. 


I endeavour to give the moſt ſimple idea of the diſtemper, Cour AA RIOUStGv. 


and the proper diet, abſtrafting from the complications of the 
firſt, or the contraindications to the ſecond, pl 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ConTramu'xe. . /. [contremur, French.] In fortifica- 
tion, is an out wall built about the main wall of a city. 

=o Chambers. 

ConTrAani'TENCY. . . [from contra and nitens, Lat.] 

Reaction; a reſiſtency againſt preſſure. Di@. 


ConTraros!'TiION. . , [from contra and pofition.] A 


placing over againſt. 
ConTRAREGULA'RITY, #. / [from contra and regular ity.] 
Cy 2 rule. 

t 18 not its not promoting, but its , or at 
leaſt its — aqenai to oppoſe t e greateſt L ends; 
fo that it is not ſo properly an uregularity as a 1 

is. 
Con rRAARIANT. adj. [contrariant, from contrarier, Pr.] 
Inconſiſtent ; contradictory: a term of law. 
The very depoſitions of witneſſes themielves, being falſe, va- 
rious, contrariant, ſingle, inconcludent. Ayliffe's Parerg. 
Co'nTRARIES. mn. ,. [from contrary.] In logick, propoſi- 
tions which deſtroy each ether ; but of which the falſehood 
of one does not eſtabliſh the truth of the other. 

If two univerſals differ in quality, they are cantrariet ; as, 
every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. Theſe can never be both 
true together, but they may be both falſe. Watts's Logick. 

ConTrarteTy. : J. 8 Latin.] 1. Re- 
gnance ; oppoſition. 2. Inconfiſtency ; quality or 
Loon Jeftra@ine of its oppoſite. ag 6-54 

(1.) The will about one and the ſame thing may, in con- 

trary reſpects, have contrary inclinations, and that without con- 


C ON 
nnn 
Ht. Paradi 
adv. [from contrar iou».] — F 


full reference 


conttarily. 
8 things, havi 

o one conſent, may contrarioufly. Shak. Henry 
ConTra'riwise. adv. Th 


verſely 2. Oppoſitely. ny cd a6} 1. Co 


(1.) Divers medicines in greater quantity move ; 
ſmaller urine; and fo, contrariwiſe, ſome in —— Sooke 
move urine, and in ſmaller ſtool. Bac. Natural Hil 
Every thing that acts upon the fluids, muſt, at the ſame 
_ * upon the ſolids, and contrariwiſe. Arbutbw. on Alim. 

2.) The matter of faith is conſtant, the matter 1 
ci ſe, of actions daily chan 5 


This requeſt was never before made by any other lords; but, 
— — — * N ſuitors to e the benefit and 
protection of the Engliſh laws. vie. 

The ſum may ſet and riſe: 
But we, contrariwiſe, 
Sleep after our ſhort light, 
One everlaſting night. Raleigh's Hift. of the World, 
CONTRARY. adj. [contrarjus, Latin.] 1. Oppoſite ; 


contradictory ; not fimply different, or not alike, but te- 
pregnant, ſo that one deftroys ot obſtructs the other. 2. 


iconliſtent ; diſagreeing. 3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite 


(z.) Perhaps ſome thing, _— 
By fong ed te foul ma in; f 
But what can be contrary to the mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord (till. Dawies, 
(2.) He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows 
has bis Land co nates hr en be one, "0 "Tillo, 
The various and confr@ry choices that men make in the world, 
do not argue that they do nut at all purſue good ; but that the 


trariety. 5 ag or ſame thing is not to every man alike. Locke. 

ing a contrariety the place of my „in - (3-) The ſhip way in the midſt of the ſea, toſſed with the 

nw. I be eld «+ age fairneſs, ſtill looking on Mepſa, but waves; for hs had was contrary. Mat. xiv. 24. 
I on A. * / . . . 

He oh: ba 211 — Galt cned uf _—_— Co'nTrary. n. /. [from the adjeQtive.] 1. A 2 of 


— 7 health, muſt not —— much to bring it to a 
of fimple contrariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto 
whe — and by fore e 
t principally fail ing out, contra- 
i — Bryng 25 Wotton. 
—: goat hc 
f 5 9 of Frety. 
There is a contrariety between thoſe things that conſcience 
inclines to, and thoſe that entertain the ſenſes. South. 
Theſe two intereſts, it is to be feared, cannot be divided ; 


but they will alſo nds, — and not reſting in a bare di- 
ven. ealedly riſe into a centrariety. £ South. 
There is nothing more common than conty of opinions; 


nothing more obvious than that one man wholly diſbelieves 
what another only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes and 


firmly adheres to. | Locke. 
(2.) He will be here, and yet he is not here; | 

| How can theſe contraristies agree Shak. Henry IV. 

ConTra'zily. adv. [from contrary.}] 1. In a manner 


contrary. 2. Different ways; in different directions. 
(1. y of them conſpire to one and the ſame action, and 
all this contrarily to the laws of ſpecifick gravity, in whatever 
the body be formed. Kay on the Creation. 
(.) Though all men defire happineſs, yet their wills carry 
them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is 
evil. Locke, 
ConTra'xinzss. . / [from contrary.] Contrariety ; 
o ion. Did. 


ConTra'zious. 


nant the one to the other. 
God of our fathers, what is man ; 
That Thou towards him, with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contrarious, 


adj. [from contrary.] Oppoſite ; repug- 


oppoſite qualities. 2. A propoſition contrary to 
other ; a fact contrary to the allegation. 3. On the Cou- 
TRARY. In oppoſition; on the other fide. 4. Je the 
Contrary. Toa contrary purpoſe ; to an oppoſite in- 
tent. 
(r.) No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and fuch I Shak. King L ear, 
e fun 
Why contraries feed hinder in the cloud. Cooley Davidei:, 
Honour ſhould be concern'd in honour's cauſe ; 
That is not to be cur'd by contraries, 
As bodies are, whoſe health is often drawn 
From rankeſt poiſons. Southern Oroonako, 
(2.) The inſtances b by our author are but flender 
proofs of a right to civil power and dominion in the firſt- born, 


and rather ſhew the contrary. Lecie, 
(3-) ———— He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 
The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg' d on examinations, 
diverſe witneſſes. Shak. Henry VIII. 


If juſtice ſtood on the fide of the fingle perſon, it ought to 
give good men pleaſure to ſee that right ſhould take place ; but 
when, on the contrary, the commonweal of a whole nation 1s 
overborn by private intereſt, what good man but muſt * ? 

Swift. 

(4.) They did it, not for want of inſtruction to the contrary. 

: Stilling fleet. 


To Co'nTRARY. v. 4. [contrarier, Fr.] To oppole ; to 
thwart ; to contradic. x 

When I came to court I was adviſed not to contrary 22 

| Aimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further contrary 

it, but employ all his ſervice to medicine it. Sane/. 


CON 


co . #. /. [contrafte, French] Oppoſition and 
giffimilicude of figures, by which one contributes to the 
of another. 


of the groups muſt not be all on a fide, 


(2.) The figu 0 
mat is, with their face and bodies all turned the ſame way; but 


muſt contraſ each other by their ſeveral poſitions. den. 

ConTR wy (apr own. n. /. [from contra and wall, La 
The fortification thrown up, by the beſiegers, round a 
city, to hinder the ſallies of the garriſon. 

When the late czar of — acquainted himſelf with 
mathematical learning, he practiſed all the rules of circumyal- 
— — = the ſiege of a town — ; 

a 2 atts's Logich. 
7, CONTRAVE'NE. v. a. — and wenio, Lat.] To 
oppoſe ; to obſtruct; to baffle. 
Contxave'ner. mn. /. [from contravene.] He who op- 
another. 
ContTrave'nTion. n. /. [French.] Oppoſition. 
If Chriſtianity did not lend its name to ſtand in the „ and 
to employ or divert theſe humours, they muſt of neceſſity be 
ſpent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 
ConTravye'ava. . . [contra, _—_ and yer va, a name 

by which the Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, per- 
haps, ſometimes poiſon in general.] A ſpecies of birth- 
wort growing in Jamaica, where it is much uſed as an 


alexipharmick. Miller. 
Coxuraecta'Tion. n. , [contredatio, Latin.] A touch- 
ing or handling. Dia. 
Contar'nuTARY. adj. [from con and tributary.] Paying 
tribute to the ſame ſovereign. | 


Thus we are in the objects of geometry and arith- 
metick 3 yea, the e mathematicks muſt be contributary, and 
to them all nature pays a ſubſdy. Slanville s Scepſis. 

7» CONTRIBUTE. v. 4. [contribuo, Latin.] To give to 
ſome common ftock ; to advance towards ſome common 

England contributes much more than any other of the allies. 

| Addiſ. on the War. 


His maſter contributed à great ſum of money to the Jeſuits 
church, which is not yet quite finiſhed. Addiſ. on Italy. 
To Cox rA UTE. wv. n. To bear a part; to have a ſhare 
in any act or effect. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of judgment, there 


CON ; 


a part in ſome common defign ; one that helps forward, 
or exerts his endeayours to ſome end, in coojunction with 


o FS we would be contributors, 
bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe er. Shakeſp. 
A grand contributor to our dillentions is paſſion. D. of Piety. 
Art thou a true lover of thy country ? Zealous for its religi- 
ous and civil liberties? And a chearful contributor to all thoſe 
publick expences which have been thought neceſſary to ſecure 
them ? Atterbury. 
were witneſſes to the building of the ark 
and tabernacle, t were all contributors to it. Forbes. 


ConTr1'pBuTORyY. adj. [from contribute.] Promoting the 


ſame end ; bringing aſſiſtance to ſome joiat deſign, or in- 
creaſe to ſome common ſtock. 


To CONTRISTATE. v. 4. [conrriſto, Latin] To fad- 


roof 3 to make ſorrowful ; to make melancholy. Not 
uled. 

Blackneſs and darkneſs are but privatives, and therefore have 
little or no. activity ; ſomewhat they do contriftrate, but very 
little. | acm Nat. Hift. 


ConTrisTa'TION. =. [from contriſtate.] The act of 


making fad ; the ſtate of being made fad ; forrow ; heavi- 
neſs of heart; ſadneſs ; ſorrowfulneſs ; gloomineſs ; grief; 
moan ; mournfulneſs ; trouble; diſcontent ; melancholy. 
Not uſed. 

Incenſe and nidorous ſmells, ſuch as were of facr ifices, were 
thought to intoxicate the brain, and to diſpoſe men to deyotion ; 
which they may do by a kind of ſadneſs and contriftation of the 
ſpirits, and partly alſo by heating and exalting them. 

Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


CONTRITE. adj. [contritus, Latin.) 1. Bruiſed ; much 


worn. 2. Worn with forrow ; haraſſed with the ſenſe of 

ilt; penitent. In the books of divines contrite is ſotrow- 

| for fin, from the love of God and defire of pleaſing 
him; and attrite is ſorrowful for fin, from the fear of pu- 
niſhmenr. 

(2.) I Richard's body have interred now ; 

And on it have beſtow'd more contrite tears, 

Than from it ĩſſu d forced drops of blood. Shak. H. V. 
With tears 
Wat' ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 


Of torrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton. 
The contrite ſinner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrift, our repentance is intitled to ſalvation. Rogers. 


Cox ru TrENESS. n. / [from centrite.] Contrition ; re- 


pentance. 


is not even a ſingle beauty in them to which the invention muſt Cour TION. 3. /. [from contrite.] 1. The act of grind- 


not contribute. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
ConTainu'tion. =. / [from contribute] 1. The act of 
promoting ſome defign in conjunction with other perſons. 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands for ſome common 
purpoſe. 3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country. | : 
(2.) It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia to make a certain 
contribution for the poor ſaints. Rom. xv. 26. 
Parents owe their children not only material ſubfiſtence for 
their body, but much more ſpiritual contributions for their 2 
g by. 
Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contribations. 
. 
. twixt Philippi and thi , 

ikke ud 25 forc'd aﬀeRion ; as 
For they have grudg'd us contribution. Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 
ConrarnuTive. adj. [from contribute. ] That which has 
the power or quality of promoting any purpoſe in concur- 

rence with other motives. 

As the value of the promiſes renders them moſt incen- 
uves to virtue, ſo the manner of propoſing we find alſo 
highly contributive to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 

Contzr'sutoR. u. f. [from contribute.] One that bears 


ing ; or rubbing to powder. 2. Penitence ; ſorrow for 
fin : in the ſtrict ſenſe, the ſorrow which ariſes from the 
deſire to pleaſe God, diſtinguiſhed from attrition, or im- 
perfect repentance produced by the dread of hell. 

(r.) Some of thoſe coloured powders, which painters uſe, 
may have their colours a little changed, by being very elabo- 
rately and finely ground ; where I not what can be juſtly 

for thoſe changes, beſides the breaking of their parts 
into leſs parts by that contritzor. Newton's Optichs. 

(2.) What is ſorrow and contrition for fin? A being grieved 
with the conſcience of fin, not only that we have thereby in- 
curred ſuch danger, but alſo that we have fo unk indly grieved 
and provoked ſe good a God. Hammond" Pract. Cat. 

Fruits of more pleaſing ſavour, from thy ſeed 

Sown with contrition in his heart, than thoſe 

Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 

Of paradiſe could have produc'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Your faſting, contritia, and mortification, when the church 
and ftate appoints, and that eſpecially in times of greater riot 
and luxu Spratt's Sermons. 


My foture days ſhall be one whole contr:ition ; 
A chapel will I build with large endowment, 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all up their wither'd hands to heay'n. Dryds 


C ON 


ConTtai'vante. adj. I from contrive.] Poſſible to be 
planned by the mind; poſſible to be invented and ad- 
juſted. 

t will hence how a motion may ſeem eaſil 
CT e Wilkin''s Dedalus. 

ConTaxi'vance. n. /. [from contrive.] 1. The a@ of 
contriving ; excogitat ion; the thing contrived. a. Scheme; 
plan; diſpoſition of parts or cauſes. 3. A conceit; a 
plot ; an artifice. 

(r.) There is no work impoſſible to theſe contriwances, but 
there may be as much acted by this art as can be fancied by ima- 


gination. Witlkins's Math. Mag. 
Inſtructed, you'll explore 


Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Black. Creation. 
(2.) Our bodies are made according to the moſt curious arti- 
fice, and orderly contrivance. Glanwille's Sceſ fis. 
(3.) Have I not manag'd my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? Dryd. 
There might be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to draw 
him into ſome ſecret ambuſh. Atterbury. 
To CONTRYVE. v. 4. [controuver, French] 1. To plan 
out ; to excogitare. 2, To wear away. Out of uſe. 
(.) One that ſlept in the contriving luſt, and waked to do it. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the 
univerſe than infinite wiſdom. Tillotſon. 
Our poet has always ſome beautiful deſign, which he firit eſ- 
tabliſhes, and then contrives the means which will naturally con- 
duct him to his end. ryden. 
2.) Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contrive. F. Queen. 
leaſe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs health. Shakeſp. 
ToConTari've. v. n. To form or deſign; to plan; to 
ſcheme ; to complot. 
Is it enough 
That maſking habits and a borrowed name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame ? Prior. 
ConTar'vemenT. . /. [from contrive.] Invention. 
Didienary. 
ConTtri'ver. =. , [from contrive.] An inventor ; one 


that plans a deſign ; a ſchemer. 
, the miſtreſs of your charms, 
The cloſe contriver of all harms, | 
Was never call'd to bear my part. Shak. Macbeth. 
s, who the fraud's contriver was. Denham. 


Plan loyalty, not built on hope, 


Swift. 
as the common 
effects of thoſe deſtructive machines; whereof, he faid, 
evil genius, enemy to mankind, muſt have been the firſt con- 


tiver. Swwift's Gull. Travels, 
CONTROL. . /, [controle, that is, 


contre role, French. 
1. A regiſter or account kept by another officer, that each 


may be examined by the other. 2. Check ; reſtraint. 3. 


Power ; authority ; ſuperintendence. 
(a.) Let partial ſpirits till aloud complain, 
Think them{lves injur d that they connot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Witbovt cuntrul, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 
He ſhall feel a force upon himſelf from within, and from the 


gantrol of his own principles, to engage him to do worthily. 


South, 
If the finner ſhall win fo a victory over his conſci- 
ence, that all thoſe conſiderations be able to ſtrike no ter- 
Sour into his mind, lay no reſtraint upon his luſts, no control 
upon his appetites, he is certainly too ſtrong for the means of 


Speak, what Phoebus has infpir'd thy foul Ow | 
For common good, 3 Dryd. Hom. 


| 


C O N 


(3.) The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the wi 
NE 1 Shat 
oa ConTro'L. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To keep my 

der check by a counter reckoning. 2. To govern ; to fte. 

ſtrain 3 to ſubject. 3 To overpower ; to confute - * 

he controlled all the evidence of his adverſary. ITY 

(2.) Authority to convent, to control, to puniſh, as far 2s 
ith excommunication, whomſoever they think 


Y. 
Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age ; g 
But not a ſceptre to control the world. Shak. Tit. Andros 
Who ſhall control me for my works ? Ecclus, v. 3. 
I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul ; : 
But ſtronger paſſion does its r control. Dryd. Aurenz 
Wich this he did a herd of goats control, ins 
Which by the way-he met, and flily ſtole ; 
Clad like country ſwain he pip'd and ſung, . 
And praying drove his jolly troop along. | Dryden. 
O, deareſt Andrew, ſays the bumbfe droll, 


Henceforth may I obey, and thou contro/. Pricy, 
(3-) As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the 
manner of his brother's death, and his own eſcape, ſhe knew 
they were things that a very few could control. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
ConTro'LLABLE. adj. [from control] Subject io con- 
trol; ſubject to command ; ſubject to be over - ruled. 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and therefore, in its 
preſent wor kings, not controllable by reaſon. South. 
ConTro'LLtr. . / [from control.] One that has the 
power of governing or reſtraining ; a ſuperintendent. 
He does not calm his contumelious ſpirit, 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller. Shak. H. VI, 
The great controller of our fate, 
Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eſtate. Dryden. 
ConTro'LLERkSH1P. u. /. [from controller] The office o 
a controller. | | : 


ConTro'tMENT. 2 , [from control.] 
act of ſuperintending or reſtraining. 
3 reſtraint. 

Reſiſtance; hoſtility. 3 4 
2.) They made peace war with one another, without 
12 Davies cu Ireland. 
(3.) Were it reaſon that we ſhould ſuffer the ſame to paſs 
ve controlment, in that current meaning whereby every 
where it 


1. The power or 
2. The ſtate of being 
3- Oppoſition ; confutation. 4. 


prevaileth. oaber. 
(4.) Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for controlment. Shak. X. Jobn. 


ConTrove'ss1AL. aj. [from controverſy.) Relating to 
* diſputatious. 

t happens in controverſial diſcourſes as it does in the at. 
faulting of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon 
the batteries are erected, there is no farther enquiry whom it 
belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. 

| Lecke. 
Co'nTroveRsSy. n. ſ. [controverſia, Latin.] 1. Diſpute ; 
debate ; agitation of contrary opinions: a diſpute is com- 
monly ry and a —_— in writing. 2. A ſuit in 
law. 3. A quarrel. 4. Oppoſition ; enmity. This is an 
unuſual ſenſe. SIP * 

(2.) How cometh it to paſs that we are fo rent with mutual 
contentions, and that the church is ſo much troubled ? If men 
had been willing to learn, all theſe controverfies might have di- 
ed the very day they were firſt brought forth. Hooker, 

Without controverſy great is the myſtery of godlineſs. 


1 Timoi ty. 
Wud controverſy then, which long had ſlept, ous 
Into the from ruin'd cloiſter's leapt. Denham. 
This left no room for controverſy about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. Locke. 
(2. . between men, 82 
unto judgment, that the judges may judge them, 
juſtify the righteous and condemn the wicked. — 


CON 
() The Lord hath a controverſy with the 


nations. 
Jer. XXV. 31. 

(4. The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it. with hearts of controverſy. 

Shakefp. Julius Ceſar. 
To CONTROVERT. v. 2. [contreverio, Lat.] To de- 
bate ; to vent! 
in writing. Hooker ſeems to uſe the word controver/e, if 
it be not an erratum. 

If any ſhall think fit to cant rouert them, he may do 
it very ſafely for me. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
Perſuaſion ought to be fully ſettled in men's hearts that in li- 
tigations and ccntroverſed cauſes of ſuch quality, the will of 
God is to have them to do, whatſoever the ſentence of judicial 
and final deciſion ſhall determine. | Hooker. 
ContTxove'xTIBLE. adj. [from controvert.] Diſputable ; 
that may be the cauſe of controverſy. 

Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many controwvertible 
truths, we cannot without cy intreat a credulity, or im- 
plore any farther aſſent than the probability of our reaſons and 
verity of our experiments. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Controve'rTIST. 2. , [from controvert.] Diſputant ; 


2 man verſed or engaged in literary wars or diſputati- 


"Who can think himſelf fo confiderable as not to dread this 
mighty man of demonſtration, this prince of controvertifts, this 
ot heed and poſſeſſor of firſt principles. Tillotſon. 
CoxTuma'cious. adj. [contumax, Lat.] Obſtinate ; per- 
verſe ; ſtubborn ; inflexible. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
There is another very efficacious method for ſubduing of the 
moſt obſtinate contumacious ſinner, and bringing him into the 
obedience of the faith of Chriſt. Hammond . Fundamentals. 
Contuma'ciousLy. adv. [from contumacious.] Obſti- 

nately ; ſtubbornly ; inflexibly ; perverſely. 

ContTuma'ciousNEss. . , [from contumacious] Obſti- 
nacy ; perverſeneſs ; inflexibility ; ſtubbornneſs. 
From the deſcription I have given of it, a judgment may be 
given of the difficulty and contumaciouſneſs of cure. 


| Wiſeman. 
CONTUMACY. »n. /. [from contumacia, Latin.] 1. Ob- 
ſtinacy ; perverſeneſs ; ſtubbornneſs ; inflexibility. 2. [In 
law.] A wilful contempt and diſobedience to any lawtul 


ſummons or judicial order. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


(1.) Such acts 
Of can will provoke the Higheſt 
To make death in us live. Milton's Par. Loft. 


(2.) Theſe certificates do only, in the generality, mention 
the party's contumacies and diſobedience Ayliffe's Parerg. 
Contume'Ltous. adj. (contumelieſus, Lat.] 1. Reproach- 
ful ; rude ; farcaſtick ; contemptuous. 2. Inclined to ut- 
ter reproach or praQtiſe inſults ; brutal; rude. 3. Pro- 
ductive of reproach ; ſhameful ; ignominious. 

109 With ſcoffs and ſeorns, 22 — 

n market-place uc me 

To be a — Shak. H. VI. 
In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the people 


frequently proceeded to rude contumelious la yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the time 
of the Gracchi. Swift. 

who, 


(.) There is yet another ſort of contumelious perf 
indeed, are not chargeable with that circumſtance of ill employ- 


Gow. of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 
Of — — a mad brain d war. Shak. Timen. 


(3-) 2 Ine degree injurious to them, ſo it is 


ing their wit ; for they uſe none in it. 


Decay of Piety. 


CON 


ConrTuns'LtiousLy. adv. [from contumelions.) Reproach- 


fully ; contemptuouſly ; rudely. 
N le are not wont to take fo great offence, when they 
are excluded from honours and offices, as when their perſons 


are contumelioufly trodden upon. Hooker. 
Fie, lords; that you, being ſu magiſtrates, 
Thus contumelioufly ſhould break the peace. Shak. H. I. 


late in oppoſite books ; to diſpute any thing ConTuus'Liousness. n. /. [from contume/ious.] Rude- 


neſs ; reproach. 


CONTUMELY. n. J. [contumelia, Latin.] Rudeneſs ; 


contemptuouſneſs ; bitterneſs of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a few of 
the wealthieſt, then laws, providing for continuance thereof, 
muſt make the puniſhment of contumely and wrong, offered un- 
to any of the common ſort, ſharp and grievous, that ſo the evil 


may be prevented. Hooker. 
Th oppreiſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pang of deſpis'd love, the law's delay. Shak. Hamlet. 


It was undervalued and depreſſed with fome bitterneſs and 
contumely. Clarendon, 
Why ſhoul any man ke troubled at the cantumelies of thoſe 
whoſe judgment deſerves not to be valued ? Tillotſon. 
Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims ex- 
emption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the preroga - 
tive of brutes. Adatjon's Guardian · 
To CON TU SE. v. 4. [contuſus, Latin.] 1. To beat toge- 
ther ; to bruiſe. 2. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach 
of the con inuity. 
( 1.) Of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, contuſed together, and 
mingled with other earth, and well watered with warm water, 
there came forth herbs much like the other. Baan. 


He is in law faid to be a contumacioas perſon, who, on his (.) The li * i | 
; | . gature contuſes the lips in cutting them, ſo that 
appearance departs the court without leave. they require to be digeſted before — can — Wiſeman. 


ConTu's1o0Nn. n. /. [from contufio.] 1. The act of beating 
or bruiſing, 2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. 3. 
A bruiſe ; a compreſſion of the fibres, diſtinguiſhed from 
a wound. i 

(2.) Take a piece of glaſs, and reduce it to powder, it ac- 

2 by contuſom a multitude of minute ſurfaces, from a 

iaphanous, degenerates into a white body. Boyle on Colours. 
(3-) That winter lion, who in rage forgets 

Aged contufions, and all bruiſe of time. Shak. H. VI. 

The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle ; and all contufions, in 

hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon, 


ConvaLe'sSCENCE. . / [from convaleſco, Latin.] Re- 

ConvaLe'scency. ; newal of health ; recovery from a 
diſeaſe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, ſhe recovered 

her ſpirits to a reaſonable con valeſcence. Clarendon, 


CONVALE'SCENT. adj. [cunwalejcens, Latin.] Recovet- 
ing; returning to a ſtate of health. 


Conve'nABLE. adj. [conwenable, French] 


with; agreeable to; accordant to. 
That may be convened. 
(r.) He is ſo meek, wiſe, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is conwenable. Spenſer"s Paſt 
To CONVE'NE. v. n. [convenio, Lat] I. To come to- 
gether; to aſſociate; to unite. 2. To aſſemble for any 
publick purpoſe. 

(1.) The fire ſeparates the aqueous parts from the others 
wherewith they were blended in the concrete, and brings them 
into the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

In ſhort-ſighted men, whole eyes are too plump, the refrac- 
tion being too great, the rays converge and convene in the eyes, 
before they come at the bottom. Newton's Optic is. 

(2.) There are ſettled periods of their comvening, or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the legiſlature. he. 


ToConve'ne. v. @. 1. To call together; to affemble ; to 
convoke. 2. To ſummon judieially. _ z 

1.) No man was better pleaſed with convening of this 

7 than myſelf, K. Charles. 


1. Conſiſtent 
Not now in uſe. 2. 


CON 
All the factious and ſchiſmatical 


l a would , Is 
well in the night as the day, cube elves by the 
of a bell. Clarendon. 
And now 6” cope ROeE to gods 
Corvenes a council in bleſt abodes Pope's Statins, 


2.) By the canon law, '1 iminal and civil 
aol) By ths, ypul canon jam, cls, in criminal and ii 
Conve'nience.t n. /[. [convenientia, Lat.] 1. Firneſs ; 


Conve'niency. } propriety. 2. Commodiouſneſs ; caſe ; 
freedom from difficulties. 3. Cauſe of eaſe ; accommo- 
dation. 4. Fitneſs of time or place. 

_ (1.) Conveniency is, when a thing or action is ſo fitted to the 
circumſtances, and the circumſtances to it, that it be- 
comes a thing convenient. erkimns. 

—_ eo a de BO Boe ne be rg 
mitted, ion is, what li us the 
which one hath above another. ot Hooker. 

(2.) A man puting all his pleaſures into one, is like a travel- 
ler's putting all his * into one jewel : the value is the ſame, 
and the convenience greater. South's Sermons. 

Every man muſt want ſomething for the conveniency of his 
life, for which he muſt he obliged to others. erm. 

There is another convenience in this method, during your 
waiting. Swift's Directions to the Footenan. 

(3.) If it have not ſuch a convenience, voyages mult be very 
uncomfortable. Wilkins s Math. Magic. 

A. man alters his mind as the work proceeds, and will have 
this or that convenience more, of which he had not thought 
when he began. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

There was a pair of ſpectacles, a pocket perſpective, and ſe- 
veral other little con veniencies, I did not think myſelf bound in 
honour to diſcover. Swift's Gulli er, Travels. 

(4.) ·ĩ Uſe no farther means; 

But with all brief and plain convenienqcy, 

Let me have judgment. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

CONVE'NIENT. adj. [conveniens, Latin] 1. Fit; ſuit- 
able; proper; well adapted; commodious. 2. It has 
either te or for before the quoted noun : perhaps it 


ought generally to have for before perſons, and to before 
things 


(r.) The leaſt and moſt trivial epiſodes, or under actions, 
are either neceſſary or convenient; either ſo neceſſary that with- 
out them the poem muſt be imperfect, or ſo corvement that no 
others can be imagined more ſuitable to the place in which 
are. | Dryd. Dedication to the Aneid. 

Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preſerved by 
a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

(2.) Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food 
convenient for me. Prov. xxx. 8. 

There are ſome arts that are peculiarly convenient ts ſome par- 
ticular nations. Tillotſon, 

Conve'nienTLyY. adv. [from conrenient.] 1. Commodi- 
ouſly ; without difficulty. 
tation of part to part, or of the whole to the effect pro- 

poſed. ET 

(1. I this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him moſt conveniently. Shak. Hamlet. 
(2.) It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or 

no a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails, whoſe force may be impreſſed from their moti- 


— 


on, equivalent to thoſe in a wind-will. Wilkins. 
CONVENT. n. , [conventus, Latin.] 1. An afſembly of 


religious perſons ; a body of monks or nuns. 2. A religi- 
dus houſe ; an abbey ; a monaſtery ; a nunnery. 
(1. He came to ; 
d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his corvent, honourably receiv'd him. Sale. 
(a.) One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground more E 


able than ordinary, that is not covered with a convent, 
ToConve'xr. wv. a. [comvenio, Latin.] To call before a 
judge or judicature. | 


2. Fitly ; with proper adap- 


them before themſelves at private houſes. "By x = vn 
Conve'nTicLe. n. / [conventiculum, Latin.) 1. An i 


ſembly ; a meeting. 2. An aſſembly for worſhi 
nerally uſed in an ill ſenſe, including hereſy or ſe if 
A ſecret aſſembly ; 2 _ 
formed. 4. An — in contempt. 

(n.) are com ed to abſtain from all 
men whatſoever, even out of the church, to have 
with publick buſineſs, Hie P 

(2.) It behoveth, that the place where God thall 
by the whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of pri. 
vy conventicles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may 


ſerve unto ——_ ctices. 
Who far — and their ſacred ſound ah 
In fields their ſullen conwenticles found. 


A. fort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of the FO. 
England, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the morning, and go 
with their wives to a conventicle in the afternoon. Swift, 


conventicle; of 
nothing to do 


d. 
of 


(3) Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 
(Myſelf had notice of your can ventic les) 
And all to make away my guiltleſs life. Shak. H. VI. 
(4-) If he revoked this plea too, 'twas becauſe he found the 
expected council was dwindling into a conventicle, a pack d af. 
ſembly of Italian biſhops ; not a free convention of father; from 
all quarters. Atterbury, 
Conve'xTicLEs. . , [from conventicle.] One that (up. 
ports or frequents private and unlawful aſſemblies. 
Another crop is too like to follow ; nay, I fear, it is una. 
voidable, if the conwventiciers be permitted ſtill to ſcatter, 
Dryden. 
Conve'nTion. n. . [conventio, Latin.] 1. The a of 
coming together; union ; coalition; junction. 2. An aſ- 
ſembly. 3. A contract ; an agree ment for a time, previous 
to a definitive treaty. 


(1.) They are to be reckoned amongſt the moſt general afſec. 
tions of the canventi)ns, or aſſociations of ſeveral particles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination. Boyle. 


(2.) Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, fol- 
lies, and vices of private men. Swift. 
Con vx'xTIONYAL. adj. [from convention] Stipulated ; a- 


greed on by compact. 
Conventional __ made 
's Com. Law. 


ſervices reſerved by tenures 
out of the crown or knights ſervice. 
Conve'nTionary. adj. from convention.] Acting upon 
contraQ ; ſettled by ſtipulations. 
The ordinary covenants of moſt conventionary tenants are, to 
pay due capon and due harveſt journeys, Carew's Survey, 
Conve'nTUAL. a [concentuel, Fr.] Belonging to a 
convent ; monaſtick. 3 
Thoſe are called corventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a . fe Parerg. 
Conve'nTUAL. . f. [from convent.] A monk; a nun; 
one that lives in a convent. 
I have read a ſermon of a coxventual, who laid it down, that 
Adam could not laugh before the fall. Addiſon, H cdl. 
To CONVERGE. v. n. [con ver go, Lat.] To tend to une 


point jp different places. 4 biel 
Where the rays from all the points of an je& meet again, 
a — 5 or retraction, 


after they have been made to converge by 
there they will make a picture of the object upon a white body. 
Newton's Opticks, 
Enſweeping firſt 
The lower ſkies, all at once converge 
NVEKGENT. } adj. [from converge.] Tending to one 
Conve'xGinG. point from different parts. 


Conve'xcinG Series, See Series. 
Conve'xsaBLEe. adj. [from converſe.] It is ſometimes 
' written conver/ible, but improperly ; converſant, conver- 


CON 
jon, conver ſable.) 


of thoughts ; communicative. 
1 tempered by years, makes a gay od age. Addiſon. 
Coxve'RSABLENESS. 3. /. [from conterſable.] The qua- 
licy of being a pleafing companion; fluency of talk. 
Conve'RSABLY. ady. (from con erſab le.] In a converſable 
manner; with the qualities of a pleaſing communicative 


companion. 5 a 
Conve'nSANT. adj. [conver ſant, French.] 1. Acquaint- 
ed with ; having a knowledge of any thing acquired by 
familiarity and habitude; familiar. with in. 2. Having 
intercourſe with any ; acquainted ; familiar by cohabitati- 
on or fellowſhip ; cohabiting : with among or with. 3. 
Relating to; having for its object; concerning: with a- 
bout, formerly in. f 
(1.) The learning and ſkill which he had by being conwer- 
ſant ia their books. Hooker. 
Let them make fome tovens near to the mountain's fide, where 
they may dwell together with neighbours, and be converſant in 
the view of the world. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Thoſe wha are converſant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgment of it. Dr Du Freſnoy. 
He uſes the different dialects as one who had heen converſant 
with them all. Pope's Eſſay an Homer. 
(2.) All that Moſes commanded, Joſhua read before all the 
congregation of Iſrael, with the women, and the little ones, and 
the ſtrangers that were converſant among them. Yo. viii. 35. 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor conver ſant with eaſe and idleneſs. Shak. K. John. 
Old men who have loved young company, and been conver- 
ſan continually with them, have been of Jong life. Bacen. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou ſhalt behold, 
Thou, and all Is converſant on earth 
With man, or men's affairs, how I begin 
To verify that ſolemn meſlage. Milton's Par. Reg. 
To ſuch a one, an ordinary coffeehouſe gleaner of the city is 
an arrant ſtateſman, and as much ſuperiour too, as a man con- 
werſant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary ſho 
keeper. | Locke. 
(3-) The matters whereim church polity is comverſant, are 
the publick religious duties af the church. Hooker. 
If any think education, becauſe it is con ver ſant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and. domeſtick duty, he has been ig- 
norantly bred himſelf. Wotton on Education. 
Diſcretion, conſidered both as an accomplithment and as a 
virtue, not only as is converſant about worldly affairs, but as 
regarding our whole exiſtence. Aduiſon, Spe. 
Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converſant 
about objects which are ſo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheſt importance to opriglves and 
our country. Th oF %% Freebolger. 
Conveaga'tion. n. / [converſatio, Latin.] 1. Familiar 
diſcourſe ; chat eaſy talk : * to a formal confer- 
ence. 2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon any ſub- 
ject; as, we had a long converſation on that queſlion. 3. 
Commerce; intercourſe ; familiarity. 4. Behaviour; 
manner of acting in common life. 5. Practical habits ; 
knowledge by long acquaintance. 
(1.) She went to Pamela's. chamber, meaning to joy ber 
thoughts with the ſweet converſation of her ſiſter. Stgney, 
What I mentioned ſome time ago in ation, was not 
a new thought, juſt then ſtarted by accident or occafion. Swift. 
(3.) The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of 
habitudes, and conwerſation with the beſt company. Dryden. 
__ ——— His apparent, guilt; 
I mean his converſation with Shore's wife. 


(4-) Having your conper/atjon hoveſt among the Gentiles. 
(5.) I fet down, out of long 


Vor. I, 


ation, Qualified for converſation ; fit for 
company ; welt adapted to the reciprocal communication: 


2 1 Peter. 
experience in buſineſs and much 


converſation in books, what 1 thought pertinent to this bylineks, 


Bacon, 


CON 
ion with theſe bodies, a man may 


be enabled to give a near conjecture at the metallic in 


any mals, 


cents of 
vodtyar d. 


and levity which makes the young ſcarce converfſſ. Cova“ NSATIMVE. adj. [from converſe] Relating to pub- 


lick life, and commerce with men ; not contemplative. 
Finding him little ſtudious and contemplative, fhe choſe to 
endue him with conver ſative qualities of youth. Morton. 


To CONVERSE. v. 1. [con verſer, French; con: erſer, Lat.] 


1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourſe with ; to be a 
companion to: followed by with, 2. To be acquainted 
with; to be familiar to action. 3. To convey the thoughts 
reciprocally in talk. 4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any 
ſubject: with en before the thing. 5. To have commerce 
with a different ſex. 


(1.) By n the ſentiments of a perſon with whom he 
converſed in ſuch particulars as were juſt, he won him over 
from thoſe points in which he was miſtaken. Addiſ. Fneebolder. 
| For him who lonely loves 
To ſeek the diſtant hills, there carverſe 
With nature. Thomſaon's Summer. 
(2.) I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpeRive boys : none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shak. R. IIT. 
Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objects they converſe with 
afford greater or leis variety. Lacke. 
(J.) Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converſe with Adam. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh with fowl, 
Sowell converſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4.) We had conwerſed fo often on that ſubject, and he had 
communicated his thoughts of it ſo fully to me, that I had not 
the leaſt remaining difficulty. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
(J.) Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long a time a 
woman might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
verſed with a man? If it were a huſband, ſays ſhe, the next 
day ; if a ſtranger, never. Guardian. 


Co'nverse. n. , [from the verb. It is ſometimes accent- 


ed on the firſt ſyllable, ſometimes on the laſt. Pope has 
uſed both : the firſt is more analogical.] 1. Converſation ; 
manner of diſcourſing in familiar life. 2. Acquaintance ; 
cohabitation ; familiarity. 3. [In geometry; from con- 
verſus.] A propoſition is faid to be the converſe of ano- 
ther, when, after drawing a concluſion from fomething 
firſt propoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe what had been be- 
fore concluded, and to draw from it what had been ſup- 
poſed. Thus, if two fides of a triangle be equal, the 
angles oppoſite to thoſe fides are called equal: the con- 
wer ſe of the propoſition is, that if two angles of a triangle 
be equal, the fides oppoſue to thoſe angles are alſo equal. 

Chambers. 
(1.) His converſe is a ſyſtem fit, 


Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 
Gen'rous converſe; a ſoul exempt from pride, 
And love to praiſe with reaſon on his fide. Pope. 


Form'd by thy ccnwerſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Popes 
(z.) ough 44 neceſſitated, by its relation to fleſh, to a 
terreſti ĩal converſe ; yet it is like the ſun, without contaminat- 
ing its beams. Glanville's Apol. 
By ſuch a free conwerſe with perſons of different ſects, we 
ſhall find that there are perſons of good ſenſe and virtue, perſons 
of piety and worth. Watts on the Mind. 


Conve'sxssLy, adv. [from canverſe.] With change of or- 
dex; in a contrary order 3 teei | 
Shah. R. III. Conva'rsion. n. f. [comverſio, Latin.] r. Change from 


.. one ſtate into another; tranſtnutation. 2. Change from 


 roprobation to grace, fron a bad to a boſy life. 3. Change 


from one religion to another. 4. The i ge 
terms in an argument; as, no wiriue is vice; nc VICE is 


Tett 


C ON 


C ON 
virtue. Chambers, 5. Con vz Rs o Equations, in Many, that call themſelves Proteſtant 
algebra, is the reducing of a ws equation into ſhip to be idolatrous as well as that of 22 * our wor- 


an integtal one. lacy and popery together, as terms convertible, 2 
(1. ificial c:-2wverfion of water into ice, is the work of a Conve RTtIBLy. ad. [from convertible.) Reciprocal” : 
few hours ; and this of air may be tried by a month's ſpace. with interchange of terms. 73 


Bacon. There never was any perſon ungrateful, who | 
There are no ſuch natural gradations, and conwerfions of one proud; nor, — 1 any one proud, who was not equall 


meta] and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have fan- ungrateful. South's Sermon; 


cied. | | Woodward" Nat. Hiſt. Co'nverTITE. n. . [converti, French.] A 
The corver fion of the aliment into fat, is not properly nutri- converted from a 2 E Net 2 — z one 
tion. > : Arbuthnot on Altments. Since you are a ntle corvertite, | 
(3.) _ 7 through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the My tongue ſhall Fug: again this ſtorm of war. 
conver ſion o Gentiles. As, xv. 4. Shakeſp. King 70 
Conve'zsive. adj. [from converſe.] Converſible ; ſocia- Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, — 
ble. As not to tell it. 


© . » Dona P 
To CONVERT. v. a. [converto, Latin.] 1. To change CONVEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.) Riſing in a theaky 
into another ſubſtance; to tranſmure. 2. To change form; oppoſite to concave. 


from one religion to another. 3. To turn from a bad to a It is the duty of a painter, even in this alſo to imitate the 
good life. 4. To turn towards any point. 5, To apply 29 Ms and to place nothing v_ glares at the bor- 
to any uſe ; to appropriate. 6. To change one propoſi- os 1 . * ** * Dan, Du Freſncy, 
tion into another, ſo that what was the ſubject of the firſt warrant apart byte ud wand 


Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 


(1.) If the whole atmoſphere was conerted into —_ it DDr * . Blackm. Creatics 
would make no more than eleven yards water about the _ —— cox vs R. n. , A conven body ; a body ſwelling 3 
EGF Ircular form. 
(2.) Auguſtine is conwerted by St. Ambroſe's ſermon, when nally into a citeu 
he came to it on no ſuch dehgn, Hammond. A. comet draws a long extended blaze; 
N (3-) He which converteth the knner from the errour of his From Eaſt to Welt burns through th ethereal frame, 
way, mall fave a ſoul from death, and (hall hide a multitude of And half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame. Tictel 


becomes the predicate of the ſecond. 


fins. Ja. v.20. Conve'xeD. particip. adj. [from convex.] Formed con- 
Then will I teach tranſgreſſors thy ways, and ſinners mall vex; protuberant in a circular form. 

be converted unto thee. Pj. Ii. 13. Dolphins are ftraight ; nor have they their ſpine convexed, vr 
(4.) Cryſtal will calify into electricity, and convert the nee- more conſiderably embowed than either ſharks, porpoſes, whales, 

dle freely placed. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. and other cetaceous animals. Brown's Fulgar Errour:, 


(5-) The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted unto thee, CoxvVvvxED LY. adv. [from convexed.] In a convex form. 


the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come unto thee. If. lx. 5. They be drawn convexedly crooked in one piece; yet the 
He acquitted himſelf not like an honeſt man; for he conwert- dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavouſly inverted — hath 
ed the prizes to his own uſe. Arbuthnat on Coins. its ſpine depreſſed. Bruun's Vulgar Errour:. 


6.) The papiſts cannot abide this propoſition converted: all / Os 
60 d a — — of the law; but every tranſgreſſion of the Conve'xiTy. a. f. [from convex.] Protuberance in a cir- 


law is fin. The apoſtle therefore turns it for us: all unright- cular form. : 

eouſneſs, ſays he, is fin; but every wanſgreſaon of the law is Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſs in the eye, 
unrighteouſneſs, ſays Auſtin, upon the place. Hale. ＋ by increaſing the 5 make 8 5 RIO, 
| 7 ; ._ as to convene diſtinctly at the bottom eye, if the glas 
N &T. v. n. To undergo a change 3 to be tranſ- e 2 due d of yy Newton's Or. 
1 . Sende | ; If the eye were ſo piercing as to deſcry even opake and little 
1 6 Shak. R. II. © objects a hundred leagues off, it would do us little ſervice ; i 
They rub out of it a red duſt which conwerteth into worms, * be —— i ng gs. hills — * 15 I 
| which they kill with wine. Gandys's Trav. largeſt eveneſt p by the very convexity o _ 
Co'nvext. . [from the verb.] A perſon converted a | 

from one opinion or one practice to another. . Conve'xLy. adv. [from convex.) In a convex form. 


The Jeſuits did not peifuade* the csuertz to lay afide the en , both blunt and fharp, are 2 
. 4. Ae, Defence of Diſcourſe on Rom. Idol. 2 
When Platoniſm prevailed, the converts to Chriſtianity of , | * 
that ſchool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philoſophy, Cove xnwess. n. /. [from convex.] Spheroidical pro- 
Locke, tuberance ; convexity. 
Let us not imagine that the firſt converts only of Chriſtianity Convexo-concave. adj. Having the hollow on the in- 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rog ers. fide; correſpe ing to the external protuberance. 
Cowve's TER. 7. J. [from convert.] One that makes con- Theſe are the phenomena of thick convexo-cancave plates of 
e er rag 4 A UE aſs which are every where of the ſame thickneſs, Newt 
ConverTtiBiLIiTyY. x. from convertible.] The quality 79 CONVE'Y. v. 4. [conveho, Latin.] 1. To cary; 0 
of being poſſible to be converted.  _. " tranſport from one place to another. 2. To hand from one 
Conve'xTIBLE. adj. (from convert.) 1. Suſceptible of to another. 3. To remove ſecretly. 4. To bring aoy 
change; tranſmutable ; capable of tranſmutation. 2. So thiag, as an inſtrument of tranſimiſſion; to tranſmit. 5. 
much alike as that one may be uſed for the other. To transfer; to deliver to another. 6. To impart, by 
(1.) Minerals are not com wertible into another ſpecies, though means of ſomething. 7. To impart ; to introduce. $ 
N genus 5 npx;rtducible.into/andther genus. Hurvey. To manage wich privae g.. 
re eee 
* 


and con D kaat den Arias fon Boe Ah an kf 


ible with it. - 


q : A 4 3 - , » 2 . 
(z.) Thou; not the real effepce of any ſubſt; ihnen | | 
Ae ence, to which our name belongs, and, is canvert- .. I Will convey them by-ſea in floats, unto the place thou ſhalt 
r Ll.,.“Oqccie. appoint me. 1 Ling v. 9 


C ON 


(.) A divine natural right eould not be comveyed down, 
without any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locke. 
There was one conveyed out of my houſe yeſterday in 

(4) Since there appears not to be any 1 in the mind, be- 
fore the ſenſes have conveyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the 

nding are coeval with ſenſation. Locke. 

(5.) The earl of Deſmond, before his breaking forth in- 
rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands to —_— _— 

penſer. 
Adam's or private dominion could not convey any 
ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit ul his father's poſſeſſions, could not thereby come to have 
any ſoverei ene over his brethren. ; Locke. 

(6.) Men fill one another's heads with noiſe and ſounds, but 

not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 

That which 4. to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the uſual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 
ſenſation. Locke. 

Some ſingle imperceptible bodies muſt come from them to the 


to 


eyes, and t y convey to the brain ſome motion which pro- 
duces thoſe ideas. Locke. 
They give to our expreſſions, and convey our thoughts 


in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than any in our own tongue. 
N Addiſon, Shectator. 

7.) What obſcured light the heav'ns did grant 
Di but convey unto our Kate minds E 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. | 
Shakeſp. Com. 


Er. 
Others convey themſelves into the mind by more than 
one. Locke. 


(8.) I will convey the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, and 
acquaint you withal. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Hugh Capet alſo who uſurp'd the crown 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth 
Corvey'd himſelf as heir to th' lady Lengare. Shakeſp. 


Conve'yance. n. , [from conwey.] 1. The act of re- 
moving any thing. 2. Way for carriage or tranſportation. 
3. The method of removing ſecretly from one place to 
another. 4. The means or inftrument by which any thing 
is conveyed. 5 Tranſmiſſion ; delivery from one to 
another. 6. AQ of transferring property ; grant. 7. Writ- 
ing by which property is transferred. 8 Secret manage- 
ment; juggling artifice ; private removal; ſecret ſubſtitution 
of one thing for another. 
(1.) Tell her, thou mad'ſ away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her ſake, 
M-.4"ft quick coaveyance with her good aunt Ann. 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. 

(2.) Following the river downward, there is conveyance into 
the countries named in the text. Raleig i Hiflery of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is no 
conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the coſt 
of the carriage. Tem] le. 

(3.) Vour huſband's here at hand; bethink you of ſome con- 


Teyance : in the houſe you cannot hide him. Shakeſp. 
(4. We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we've 
Stuff'd theſe pipes, and theſe corveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. 
* Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
How fuch a variety of motions ſhould be regularly conducted 


in ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſages and diſtin& avenues by mere 
unpellents and material conveyances, I have not the leaſt conjec- 
ture. 

(S.) Our author has provided for the deſcending and convey- 
ance down of Adam's monarchical power, or paternal domi- 


"6 ) oF. 3 Locke, 
(.) not the act of the parent, in any grant or 
cenueyance, bind their heirs. for ever thereunto. 
| T6095 LY _ Spenſer on Ireland. 
(7) The very com: es of his lands will hardly lie in this 
box: and muſt the inheritor himſelf have no more? 
by 8 8988 © © © Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


CON 


This begot a ſuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry, 


who found the conveyances in law to be ſo firm, that in juſtice 


he muſt decree the land to the earl. 


Clarendon. 
(S.) It cometh herein to paſs with men, unadviſedly fallen 


into error, as with them whoſe ſtate hath no ground to uphold 
it, but only the help which, by ſubtile conveyance, they draw 


out of caſual events, arifing 


m day to day, till at length 


they be clean ſpent. Hooker . 
Cloſe conveyance, and each practice ill 
Of coſinage and knavery. 2 Hubberd's Tale. 
I am this day come to ſurvey the Tower ; 


Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Can they not ju 


Conveyance play w1 Hudibras. 


le, and with flight 
wrong and right. 


Conve'yance. n. /. [from conveyance.] A lawyer who 


draws writings by which property is transferred. 


Conve'yes. n. , [from conwvey.] One who carries or 


To C 


tranſmits any thing from one place or perſon to another. 
The conveyers of waters of theſe times content themſelves 
with one inch of fall in fix hundred feet. Brerewcod on Lang. 
Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, in the neareſt degree 
of approach, who are the diſpenſers of their favours, and con- 
weyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, chal- 
lenge 7 honours to themſelves. Atterbury. 
NVFCT. v. @. [convinco, Latin.) 1. To prove 
guilty z to detect in guilt. 2. To confute ; to diſcover to 

be falſe. 3. To ſhew by proof or evidence. 
(r.) And they which heard it, being convicted by their own 
conſcience, went out one by one. Fo viii. 9. 
Things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſſible, by _ up 
the performance of them, have been convifted of impoſſibility. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
(2.) Although not only the reaſon of any head, but experi- 
ence of every hand, may well conwid it, yet will it — — 
be rejected. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
G.) If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, they 
do as if one ſhould demand a legacy by virtue of ſome written 
teſtament, wherein there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he 
promes that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth arguments 
rom the love which always the teſtator bore him, imaginin 


that theſe proofs will contict a teſtament to have that in it whic 


C 


Co'xnvicr. . / [from the verb.] 


C 


Glan. San. Dog. | 


other men can no where by reading find. Hooker. 
onvi'ct. adj [rather the participle of the verb.] Con- 
victed ; detected in guilt. 

Before I be corwid by courſe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moſt unlawful. 

Shakeſp. Richard III. 

By the civil law a perſon convict, or —_ his own crime, 
cannot appeal. Avliffe's Parergon. 

Conviet a papiſt he, and I a poet. Pope's Egift. of Hor. 
A perton call at the bar; 
one found guilty of the crime charged againſt him; a cri- 
minal detected at his trial. 

On the ſcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
ſpace of time both to the convict and to perſons confeſſing, in 
order to ſatisfy the judgment.  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
oNvi'cTION. n. / [from convit.] 1. Detection of guilt, 
which is, in law, either when a man is outlawed, or > 
pears and confeſſes, or elſe is found guilty by the inqueſt. 
Cowel. 2. The act of convincing ; confutation ; the act 
of forcing others, by argument, to allow a poſition. 3. 
State of being convinced. 

(1.) — The third beſt abſent is condemn'd 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law; | 

Conviction to the ſerpent none belongs. Milton's Par. Loft. 

(2.) When therefore the apoſtle requireth hability to convict 
hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and not 
rather needful, to uſe the principal inſtrument of their convi tion, 
the light of reaſon. Heoker., 

The manner of his conviction was ed, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him; but as. a ſtanding miracle, a laſting argu- 
ment, for the convidtion of others, to the very end of the world. 

; Atterbury. 
Tttz2 


CON 

e 

, e con- 

widtion of their own conſciences. d. 
Convr'ctive. atj. [ftom convick.] Having the power of 

convineing. | 
To CONVINCE. v. @. [convince, Latin.) 1. To force 
any one to acknowledge a conteſted poſition. 2. To con- 
vict ; to prove guilty of. 3. To evince; to prove; to 
manifeſt ; to vindicate. Not in uſe. 4. To overpower ; 
to ſurmount. This fenſe is now obſolete. 

(1.) That which I have all this while been endeavouring to 
convince men of, and to perſuade them to, is no other but what 
God himſelf doth particularly to us, as proper for 
human conſideration. | Tillotſon. 

But having ſhifted ev ry form to ſcape, 

Convinc'd of conqueſt, he reſum d his ſhape. Dryd. Virg. 

Hiſtory is all the light we have in many caſes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the uſeful truths we have, with a 


4 


* evidence. i _ 

(2.) To convince are ungodly among them, 

their u y deeds. | Fude 15. 
The di of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 


comvince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. KRaveigh. 
O ſeek not to convince me of a crime, 

Which I can ne'er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden. 

(3-) Your Italy contains none fo accompliſhed a courtier, to 


convince the honour of my mittreſs. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. * 


This letter, inſtead of a confutation, only urgeth me to prove 
divers paſſages of my ſermon, which M. Cheynel's was to 
CONDINCE. | r. Maine. 
{4.) —— There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That ftay his cure; their malady corvinces 
The great eſſay of art. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Knaves be ſuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importanate ſuit, 
Or voluntary — of ſome miſtreſa, 
Corwinc'd or fu ay them, they cannot chuſe 
But they mult . Shakeſp. Othello. 
When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I, with wine and wallel, fo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Conv i'ncement. n. { [from conwince.] Conviction. 
If that be not corvincement enough, let him weigh the other 
alſo. Decay of Piety. 
. [from conwince.} 1. Capable of con- 


ConvixcinaLe. adj ' 
viction. 2. Capable of being evidently diſproved, ot de- 
reed. 

(2.) Upon what uncertainties, and alſo convincible falſities, 
they often erected ſuch emblems, we have delivered. Brown. 

ConvuncincLy. adv. (from convince.] In ſuch a man- 
ner as to leave no room for doubt or difpute ; fo as to pro- 
duce conviction. 

This he did ſo particularly and convincingly, that thoſe of 
the parliament were in great confuſion. Clarendon. 
reſurrection is ſo convincingly S 

with fach cireumſtances, that they who con weigh 
the teſtimony, at what diſtance ſoever they are placed, cannot 
entertain any more doubt of the reſurrection than the crucifixion 
of Jeſus. Atterbury. 

ConvrNxcinGNness. s. / [from convincing.] The power 
of convincing, : 

To CONVIVE. v. 4. [conviua, Latin.] To entertain; 
to feaſt. A word, I believe; not elſewhere uſed. 

Firft, all you peers-of Greece, go to my tent, | 
There in the full converwe you. Shakeſp. Truil. and Creſſ. 
Conv1'vaLl. adj. [comcouiatis, Latia.} Relating to an 


Con viva. entertainment ; feftal 

I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals ; a6... -* 
Not with high taftes our appetites did force, © 

ws corverktion' md difrourſe; 


| Which Suns comvirnatinettings we did me. ' Ditihion, 


C ON 
what 111 KF Annen wy — 
Conv'noxox, n.{; Alowjet; «quible; «man a 
or pun ambiguous, or en quan? . „, 
r 


Canvoca'tion. 2. /. (cen vocatio, Latin] 1 Þ 
calling to an aſſembly. 2. An aſſembly. l 3. An . 
of the clergy for conſultation upon matters cecleſiaſtica 1 
time of parliament ; and as the parliament conſiſts of * 
diſtinct houfes, ſo does this; the one called the up 
houſe, where the archbiſhops and biſhops ſit — 
by themſelves ; the other the lower houſe, where th 
the reft of the clergy are repreſented by their deputies 


C 
(.) Diaphantus making a general convocation, W 


in this manner. a Sidney, 
(2.) On the eighth day ſhall be an holy convocation unto you, 
* XX1U, 30. 


(3.) fl have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy ? og 


Did to his predeceſſors part with Shakeſp. He ry Iv 
This is the declaration of our church about it, * — thoſe 
who met in con vocat ion. Stillirgfieet, 


To CONV@KE v. 4. [conveco, Latin.] To call together; 
to ſummon to an aſſembly. 

Aſſemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at the times that their con- 
ſtitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be no other 
way —— to convoke them. Lacie. 

hen next the morning warms the purple Eaſt, 

Con volte the peerage. Pope's Odyſey. 

The ſenate originally conſiſted all of nobles, the people be- 
ing only convoted upon fuch occaſions as fell into their cogni- 
zance. Swift, 

To CONVOLVE. v. a. [convo/ve, Latin.] To roll to- 
gether ; to roll one part upon another. 
He writh'd him to and fro corvely'd. Milton. 

It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatch d m $, not 
the parent animal, becauſe ſhe emits no web, nor hath any 
textrine art, can con vol ve the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with 
the thread it weaves from its body. Derbani, 

Us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race 
By thouſands tumble from their honey'd domes, 
Comvoty'd and agonizing in the duſt. Thomſon's Autumn, 
Co'nvoLurTep. part. [ot the verb | have found no example 
Twiſted ; rolled ages it ſelf. 


This differs from Muſcovy-glaſs only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat — wires hell we 83 
flected. Woodward on Fos! 


ConvoLu'Tion. . /. [comvolutio, Latin.] 1. The act 
of rolling any thing upon itſelf ; the ſtate of being rolled 
upon itſelf. 2. The ſtate of rolling together in com- 


ny. 
Fs) Obſerve the corvolution of the faid fibres in all other 
glands, in the fame or ſome other manner. Grew's Col. 
A thouſand ſecret, ſubtle pipes beſtow, 
From which, by num rous convolutions wound, 
Wrap'd with th' attending nerve, and twitted round. 
Blackmer:, 
2) —— And to d wide round, 
Fs Ax ſea, in carvalution fwift 
The feather'd eddy floats. Thomfſon's Autumn. 
To CONVO'Y. wv. . '{convoger, Fr. from conwiare, low 
Latin.] To accompany by land or fea for the ſake of de- 
- fence : as, he was convoyed by ſbips of war. 
Co'wvoy. n. / [from the verb. Ancleatly the accent was 
on the [aſt Iytlable ; It is now on the firſt.] 1. One at- 


ing on the road by 


90% Had not God ſet iar value upon his temple, he 


cuvoy ſhips accompany their merchants till they may proviſions. 
the — without danger. Dryden Pref. Freſwoy. 


Swift, as a ſparkle of a glan 
I ſhoet from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy. ih 
Mittan's Paradiſe Reg. 
And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 
But let me hear from you. Shakeſp. anciently uſed. 


tice ; knowledge. A law term. the table. 2. 


RE the looſen'd, r ＋ 2 you are well cookt. 
mn of hs ets. — 

— 1 — — ren : Thomſon. tuals. 

Convu'Lston. . /. [convuljro, Latin.] 1. A convulſion 

is an involuntary contraction of the fibres and muſcles, 


© dn ce ns ſtate, by diſſentions or 1 
ö emple. . 
Convu'Lsive. adj. [convulfif, French.] That which ceiver. 


c o oO | coo 
wa 


y of defence. 2, The 2a of , One miftrefs Quickly, is in the manner of his nurſe, or his 
attending 38 a defence. 3. Conveyance, Not now in dry-nurſe, or his cook, or his laundry, his waſher, and his 


"The new-born babe, by 


Shakeſp. Wiwes of Windſor. 
nurſes — 1 F 


| ; : , And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden: 
made convoy - = g fire Dryden: 
oy — 1 ä 3441 Their cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes, in default 
8 My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquiſiteneis 

Your convey makes the dangerous way ſecure. of the taſte. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Drywen's Aureng, C2 9K-MAID. #. /. [cook and maid.] A maid that drefſes 


cum A friend was complaining to me, that his wife had turned 
(2.) Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſervices were off one of the belt cook-maids in England. Addiſon. 
done; at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a — Shakeſp. Henry V. Coor-x oon. *. /. [cok and rom. | A room in which pro- 
cing ſtar, viſions are prepared for the ſhip's crew. The kitchen of a 


os £ : : The commodity of this new ctcet ron, the merchants hav- 
(3.) Siſter, as the winds give benefit, ing found to be ſo great as that in all theis ſlips the cook-r0 t 


are built in their fore-caſtles, contrary to that which had been 


Kaleigh's Eſſays. 


Co'nuSANCE. #. / [conoiſance, French.] Cognizance ; no- To Cook. v. a. F. Latin.] 1. To prepare victuals fur 
To prepare for any purpoſe. 
5 CONVU'LSE. v. 4. {conwulſus, Latin.}] To give an (1.) Had either of the crimes been cooked to their palates, 


; a , they might have changed meſſes. Dec Piety. 
irregular and involuntary motion to the parts of any 81 is 3 Sir; if you be 1 that, 


Shakeſp. — 


Coo'xtry. n. / [from cook.] The art of drelling vic- 


Some man's wit 
Found th" art of cook'ry to delight his ſenſe : 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 


whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally diſtorted. Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. Dievies. 

Quincy. 2. ay irregular and violent motion ; tumult ; Ex ry one to cookery pretends. Ming Cookery, 

commotion ; diſturbance. ; Theſe are the ingredients of plants before they are prepared 
1.) If my hand be put into motion by a con vuſſian, the in- by cookery. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 

i that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. COOL. adj. | koeten, Dutch.] 1. Somewhat cold; approach- 


| have been ſubje& to ſome concuſſions, and fallen ing to cold. 2. Not zealous; not ardent ; not angry; 
not fond; without paſſion: as, a col friend; a cool de- 


. . X a 1.) He ſet his in a pale-full, as hot as he could well en- 
produces involuntary motion ; that which gives twitches Pe... 4 renewing ing it — N TOY Tem le. 


or ſpaſms. Cool. n. . Freedom from heat; ſoft and refreſhing cold- 


| They are irregular and can vuſſſ ue motions, or ſtrugglings of gneſs. 

| the ſpirits. . | Hale Orrgin ud. But ſee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
NL Mide's Gongns, - Af © cnlef moo igh mndle ck, 

| — gs 'd, her face was not the Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Adtiſon"s Cat), 


Her hair ſtood up ; comvulſroe rage 
Her trembling limbs, and heav 
In ſilence 


1 — freſhneſs. 


Fr. cuniculus, derate zeal. 


CON. n. /. [kanin, Germ. connil or connin, 


ground. 


Lemons and wine for ſauce; to a cony 

Is not to be deſpair'd of, for our money. Ben. Fobn/. Efig. 

The huſbandman fuffers by hares and conys, which eat the He will keep his E 
will 


corn trees. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. boecauſe he 
Coxny-B0xo0UGH. n. / A place where rabbits make their ching your love to him. 


I have matter in my head = you, 
conycarching raſcals. Sha r 
Co'nycatTcnen. =. {. A thief; a cheat; a ſharper; a 


. to think, leſt I ſhould coc. 
The ftock-dove only through the foreſt coors, Co'orer. n. /. [from cool. 


Mournfully hoarſe. | | 
COOK. n. % b Latin.] One whoſe profe 


Philander was enjoying the coo/ of the morning, among the 
And hollow from her deep ſpirit came : dews that lay on every thing about him, and that gave the air a 


Addijcn on Medals. 


To CooL. v. a. [loclen, Dutch.] 1. To make cool; to 
And thy convulfrue — — keep. * allay heat. 2. To quiet paſſion; to calm anger; to mo- 


g . . 1.) Snow uſe in Naples inſtead of ice, becauſe, as t 
Latin.] A rabbit; an animal that burroughs in the * 2 cools da heed a ſouner. Addiſon on _ 
. Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe ſubacid fruit, is 
—— With a ſhort-legg'd hen, cooling, and very ble to the ſtomach. Arbuthnot o Diet, 
(2.) My lord Northumberland will ſoon be c00/ 4. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
to himſelf, and repine in private, 


be apt to * ſome ill effect it may produce in 


Addifen, Srectator. 


on or inclination. 

(2) My humour ſhall not ci; IT will incenſe Ford to deal 
with poiſon ; I will poſſeſs him with yellownels. Shade y. 
tricking fellow ; a raſcal. Now obſolete. You never coal while you read Homer. Dryden. 
Te Coo. v. 2. [from the ſound.] To cry as 4 dove or I'm impatient till it be done; I will not give myſelf kberty 


holes in the ground. Had they thought they had been fighting only other e's 
To Co'nycaTcH. v. n. To catch a cony, is, in the old quarrels, perhaps nigh have cooled - wen, Arg — 
cant of thieves, to cheat; to bite ; to trick. To Cool. v. n. 1. To 2. lefs hot. 2. To grow tets 

ou, and againſt your warm with regard to pafſi 


Congrewve's Old Batchelor. 
1. That which has the power 


"Summer. of cooling the body. Coolers are of two forts; firit, thoſe 
flion is to which produce au immediate ſenſe of cold, which, are ſuch 
dreſs and prepare victnala for the table. as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of the gans 
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of feeling ; and ſecondly, ſuch as, by particular viſcidity, 


or groſſneſs of parts, give a greater conſiſtence to the 
animal fluids than they had before, whereby they cannot 
move fo faſt, and therefore will have leſs of that inteſtine 
* force on which their heat depends. The former are fruits, 
all acid liquors, and common water ; and the latter are 
ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſubſtances producing viſcidity. 
Duincy. 2. A veſſel in which any thing is made cool. 
(-) In dogs or cats there appeared the ſame neceſſity for a 
cooler as in man. vey on Conſum tions. 
Acid things were uſed only as coolers. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
(2.) Your firſt wort being thus boiled, lade off into one or 
more coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave the ſullage behind, 
and let it run off fine. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


Co'oLLy. adv. [from cool.) 1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 
2. Without paſſion. 
(1 4 in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 

And freſh bedew'd with e er- ſpouting ſtreams, 

Sits coo/ly calm. Thomſon's Summer . 

(2.) Motives that addreſs themſelves co0/ly to our reaſon, are 
fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable creatures. Atterbury. 

Co'oLNEss. n. /. (from cool! 1. Gentle cold; a ſoſt or 
mild degree of cold. 2. Want of affeQion ; diſinclination. 
3. Freedom from paſſion. 

(r.) This difference conſiſteth not in the heat or coohneſs of 
ſpirits ; for cloves, and other ſpices, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 
or tallow, but net inflamed. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The toad loveth ſhade and coo/neſr. Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 

Yonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 

Gives a freſh coolneſs to the royal cup; 

There ice, like cryſtal, firm and never loſt, 

Tempers hot July with December's froſt. Waller. 

The ſheep enjoy the coolneſs of the ſhade. Dryd. Virg. 
(2.) They parted with ſuch coo/xeſs towards each other, as if 
they ſcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon. 
Coom. n. / [ecume, French] 1. Soot that gathers over an 
oven's mouth. Philips. 2. That matter that works out 
of the wheels of carria Bailey. 3. It is uſed in Scot- 
land for the uſeleſs duſt which falls from large coals. : 
Co om Bn, or Coms. . /. [comble, Fr. cumulus, Lat. a heap, 
Skinner.) A meaſure of corn containing four buſhels. 
Bailey. 
COOP. . , [kuype, Dutch.] 1. A barrel; a veſſel for 
the preſervation of liquids. 2. A cage; a penn for ani- 
mals; as poultry or ſheep. 

(2.) Gracchus was flain, the day the chickens refuſed to eat 
out of the co; and Claudius Pulcher underwent the like ſuc- 
ceſs, when he contemned the tripudiary augurations. Brown. 

There were a great many crammed capons together in a coop. 

L*'Eftrange. 

To Co or. v. a. from the noun.) To ſhut up in a narrow 

compaſs ; to confine ; to cage; to impriſon ; when it is 

uſed abſolutely, it has often, perhaps always, the intenſive 
particle up. | 

That pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, , 

Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 

And Toop from other lands her iſlanders. Shakeſp. K. John. 


The Engliſhmen did coop vp the lord Ravenſtein, that he ſtir - 
red not; and likewiſe held in ftrait ſiege the town. Bacon. 
In the taking of a town the poor eſcape better than the rich ; 


for the one is let go, and the other is 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame is ſhown, 
Coop d up a ſecond time within your town 
Dryden's An. 


dare not iſſue forth in open field. 
One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind; 
Coop d up, he ſeem'd in earth and ſeas confin'd. 


| Dryden Juvenal. 
Coop'd in a narrow ifle, obſerving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden's Juvenal. 


The Trojans, coop'd within their walls ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng. Dryden's An, 
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The — ben all other know] 
in compariſon aw or phyſick, of aſtrol TH 
coops the underſtanding up within narrow — « *. — 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 


world. Locke 
They are cooped in cloſe by the laws of their countries, ang 


the ſtrift guards of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to keep them igno- 
rant. 

What! coop whole armies in our walls again. Re 
Coore's. n. ſ. [coupe, French.] A motion in dancing. 


AI Color ER. n. /. [from cop.] One that makes Coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradeſmen, belonging to ſome 
towns corporate, ſuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of their 
charters, pretend to privilege and juriſdiction. Child, 

Color g AAG. . /. [from cooper.] The price paid for 
cooper's work. 

To COO'PERATE. v. n. [con and opera, Latin.] 1. To 
labour jointly with another to the ſame end: it has vir 
before the agent, and to before the end. 2. To concur in 
producing the ſame effect. 

(1.) It puzzle and perplexeth the conceits of many, that, per- 


haps would otherwiſe cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoſt alone to his own ends. Bacon. 
By giving man a free will, he allows man that higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction and privilege of cooferating to his own felicity. Boyle. 
(2.) His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity 
cooper ate to their converſions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
All theſe cauſes cooperating, muſt, at laſt, weaken their mo- 
tion. ; Cheyne Phil. Prin. 
The ſpecial acts and impreſſions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooterates 
with it, are ſubjects beyond our comprehenſion. Rogers, 
Coortra'TiON. . / [from cooperate] The act of con- 
tributing or concurring to the ſame end. 
We might work any effect without and againſt matter; and 


this not holpen by the cooperation of angels or ſpirits, but onl 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt 


Coo'rtrAaTive. adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the ſame 
end jointly. 

CoorERN TOR. nm. /. [from cooperate.) He that, by joint 
endeavours, promotes the ſame end with others. 
CoorTa'T1iON. 1. J. [coopto, Latin.] Adoption; aſſump- 

tion. | 

COO'RDINATE. adj. [con and ordinatus, Latin.] Ho'd- 
ing the ſame rank; not being ſubordinate. Thus theli-tith 
may be divided into two c:ordinate kinds, cruſtaceous and 
teſtaceous ; each of which is again divided into many 
ſpecies, ſubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each 
other. 

The word Analyſis fignifies the general and parti 
of a diſcourſe, — — mutual 41 
and ſubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. . 

Coo'xDinaTELY. adw. [from coordinate.] In the ſame 
rank; in the ſame relation; without ſubordination. 

Coo ADbIX ATEN ESs. n. /. [from c:ordinate.] The ſtate of 
being coordinate. 

Coo ADI ATIO N. . /. [from coordinate.] The ſtate of 
holding the ſame rank; of ſtanding in the ſame relation to 
ab 3 collateralneſs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare coordination 
ed , — a wholeſome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, 


4 Howel's Pre-emimence of Parliament. 
When theſe intrigues of a play are ſo ill ordered, that 
they have no coherence with the other, I muſt grant that Lyſidius 


has reaſon to tax that want of due connexion; for coor dinatian 
in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a ſtate. 
| Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 
Coor. n. /. [maer-hoet, Dut. cotee, French.) A ſmall black 
water-fow!l, ſeen often in fens and marſhes. 
| ' A lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiflung cormorant, 


Dryden's Fable; 5 


C OP 


COP. . /. Iles, Dut. cop, Sax. The head; the top of 
any thing; any thing riſing to a head. As a 
cock of hay ; a cob-caftle, properly cep caftle, a ſmall caſtle 
or houſe on a hill, A cob of cherryſtones for cop, a pile 
of ſtones one laid upon another; a tuft on the head of 
birds, | 

Co'eaL. . J. The Mexican term for a gum. 

Cora'xcEnARY. n. /, [from ceparce, er.] Joint ſucceſſion 
to any inheritance. 

In deſcent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want of 


ſons, the chief houſe is allotted to the eldeſt daughter. 
Hale Hiftory of Common Law. 


COPA'RCENER. . / [from con and particeps, Lat.] 
Coparceners are otherwiſe called parceners ; and, in com- 
mon law, are ſuch as have equal portion in the inheritance 
of the anceſtor. Canvel, 

This great 14 was broken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters: in every of theſe portions, 
the coparceners ſeverally exerciſed the fame juriſdiction royal, 
which the earl marſhal and his ſons had uſed, in the whole pro- 


vince. Davies on Ireland. 
Cor A AcEN Y. n. An equal ſhare of coparceners. 
Philip's World of Words. 


COPA'RTNER. . /. [co and partner] One that has a 
ſhare in ſome common ſtock or affair; one equally con- 
cerned ; a ſharer ; a partaker ; a partner. Milton has uſed 
it both with of and #n. 

Our faithful friends, 

Th' aſſociates and copartners of our loſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Shall I to him make known 

As = my change, and give him to partake 

Full happineſs with me ? Or rather not ; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r, | 

W ithout copartner. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| —— Rather by them 

I gain'd what I have gain'd, and with them dwell 

Copartner in theſe regions of the world. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Cora'xTNERSHIP, . [from copartner.) The fate of 
bearing an equal part, or poſſeſſing an equal ſhare. 

In caſe the tather left only daughters, the daughters equally 
ſucceeded to their father as in copartner ſhip. Hale. 

Co“ rATAIN. adj. [from cop.] High raiſed ; pointed. 

| Hanmer. 
Oh, fine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet hoſe, a ſcarlet 
cloke, and a copatain bat. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Cora'rva. n. . [It is ſometimes written capivi, copivi, 
capayva, cofayta, cupayva, cupayba.) A gum which diſ- 
tils from a tree in Braſil. It is much uſed in diforders of 
the urinary paſſages. ; 

Cor. n. /. [See Cor.] 1. Any thing with which the 
head is covered. 2. A ſacerdotal cloak, or veſtment 
worn in ſacred miniſtration. 3. Any thing which is ſpread 
over the head; as the concave of the ſkies ; any archwork 
over a door. 

) Al theſe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both moſt and leaft, 
Their being have, and daily are increaſt. 

Over head the diſma} hiſs 


, Spenſer. 


of darts in flaming volleys flew ; 
And, le vaulted either hoſt with fire ; 
So, un 2 cope, together ruih d 
Both battles main. 2 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſcholar believes there is no man under the cope of heaven, 
who is ſo knowing as his maſter. Dryden. 
To Cor E. v. 4. | Divas the noun.] 1. To cover, as with a 


cope. 2. To contend with ; to oppoſe. 3. To reward; 
A. bridge, that is all made of wood, and 
I. % | 7 18 | wood, an 
| . over head. - | Addiſen en Italy. 
— Know my name is loft; 


2.) 8 lo! 
By bead tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit? 


cop, vulgarly 


C OP 
Yet I am noble as the adverſary I come to cope, - 
; Shateſp. King Lear, 
(3) —— I and my friend 


Have, by your wiſdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, - 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakeſp. 
To Cor E. wv. n. 1. To contend ; to ſtruggle ; to ſtrive. 
It has 41th before the thing or perton oppoſed. [In this 
ſenſe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The conjec- 
ture of Junius derives it from Ho n, to ; or ſome other 
word of the ſame import; ſo that to cope with, ſignifies to 
interchange blows, or any thing elſe, with another. 2. To 
encounter; to interchange kindneſs or ſentiments. - 


(1.) ———— Let your trains \ 
March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We ſhould have cop'd withal. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 


That cofes with death itſelf, to ſcape from it. Shakeſp. 
But Eve was Eve; 

This far his over- match, who ſelf-deceiv'd 

And raſh, beforehand had no better weigh'd 

The ſtrength he was to coe with, or his own. Milton, 


They perfectly underſtood both the hares and the enemy they 
were to cope un. L'Eftrange. 
On every plain 


Hoſt cop'd with hoſt, dire was the din of war. Philips. 
Their generals have not been able to cofe with the troops of 
Athens, which I have conducted. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
If the mind apply itlelf firſt to eaſier ſubjects, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known : and then advance to the 
mpre remote and knotty parts of knowledge by ſtow degrees, 
it will be able, in this manner, to cofe with great difficulties, 
and prevail over them with amazing and happy ſucceſs. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Thou freſh piece 


2.) 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 
The royal fool thou cop, with. Shakejp. Winter*s Tale, 


Thou art e'en as juſt a man, 
As &er my converſation cofed withal. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To Coreg. v. a. To embrace. Not in uſe. 
I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He bath, and is again to cope your wife. Shak. Othello. 


Cor ESMATB. . /. [perhaps for cut/mate, a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope, for 
houſe.] Companion; friend. An old word. 

Ne ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wight, 

Till that the fox his copeſmate he had found. Hubberd's Tale 
Co'riex. n. /. [from copy.] 1. One that copies; a tran» 
ſcriber. 2. One that imitates ; a plagiary z an imitator. 

(1.) A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered 
by copters and tranſcribers. Addif. on Coins. 
(2.) Without invention a painter is but a coprer, and a. poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiher's ſhore, 
Nor mean the taſk, each breathing buſt explore ; 
Line after line with painful patience trace, 


This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 


Co'rinG. . . [from cope. ] The upper tire of maſonry 
which covers the wall. | 
All theſe were of coſtly ſtones, even from the foundation un- 


: to the e. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 
| Ts the modillions, or dentils, make a noble 4. 
by their graceful projecti Addif.. Frech. 


8. 
PIOUS. adj. [copia, Latin.] 1. Plentiful ; abundant ; 
exuberant ; in great quantities. 2. Abounding in words 
or images; not barren ;; not confined ; not conciſe. 
(1.) Roſe, as in m the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
Their branches hung with capiaus fruit. 
"oy — Fall —— bounds 


Milt. 


Exceſs, | before the all-bounteous king, who ſhowr'd = 


and acid fruits. 


COP 


With coplous band joici in their joy. at. 
This alcaline 222 ä uſe of —— 
Arbuths. on Alim. 


be tender heart is peace, 
And kindly pours its copious treaſures forth 
In various converſe. Thomſ. Spring. 
(2.) Hail Son of God, Saviour of men, thy name 

Shall be the copious matter of my ſong 

Henceforth, and never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 

Forget, nor from thy father's praiſe disjoin. Milt. 

Co'riouvsLy. adv. [from copious.) 1. Plentifully ; abun- 
dantly ; in great quantities. 2. At large; without bre- 
vity or conciſeneſs ; diffuſely. 

(2.) Theſe ſeveral remains have been ſo copiouſly deſcribed 
by abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very 
difficult to make any new diſcoveries on ſo beaten a ſubject. 

Add ſn. 
Colrious x ESS. . , [from copious.] 1. Plenty; abun- 
dance; great quantity; exuberance. 2. Diffuſion; exu- 
berance of ſtyle. 
2.) The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the cot iouſ- 
a of Homer, and the Latin poet made it his buſineſs to reach 
the conciſeneſs of Demoſthenes. Dryd. 
Co'eisr. . / [from copy] A copier ; a tranſcriber ; an 
imitatot. 
Cor LAND. . A piece of ground in which the land ter- 
minates with an acute angle. Dia. 
Co'ryzD. adj. [from cop ] Riſing to a ws or head. 
It was broad in its baſis, and roſe copped like a ſugar- loaf. 
A galeated eſchinus bei # cnt 
at chinus dein conic. 
| * ed Woodward. 
Core L. n. . [This word is variouſly ſpelt; as copel, 
cupel, cuple, and cuppel; but I cannot find its etymology. ] 
An inſtrument uſed in chymiſtry in the form of a dith, 
made of aſhes, well waſhed, ta cleanſe them from all 
their ſalt; or of bones thoroughly calcined. Its uſe is to 
try and purify gold and filver, which is done by mingling 
lead with the metal, and e it in the coppel to a vio- 
leat fire a long while. The impurities of the metal will 
then be carried off in drofs, which is called the litharge of 
of gold and filver. The refiners call the coppe! a teft. 
is, 
CO/PPER. . /. [koper, Dutch; cuprum, Latin.} One 
of the fix primitive metals. Copper is the moſt duc- 
tile and malleable metal, after gold and filver. Of a mix- 
ture of copper and lapis calaminaris is formed braſs j à com- 
poſition of copper and tin makes bell-metal ; and copper 
and braſs, melted in equal quantities, produces what the 
French call bronze, uſed for figures and ſtatues. Chambers. 
Copper is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter than ſilver, 
tead, and gold. Full on Foffils. 

Two veſſels of fine . precious as gold. Ezra, viii. 27. 

Co'yren. . A veſſel made of copper; commonly uſed 
for a boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half ; then they poured it 
into earthen veſſels. | Bac. Wat. Hiſt. 

Coeegn-wnoss. . /. [copper and noſe.] A red noſe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praiſe for a — complexion : I had as lieve He- 
l-n's golden tonguz had commended Troilus for a — 


Ss 2. 
Gutta roſacea ariſeth in little hard tubercles, I — 
all ove with great itching, which, being ſcratched, looks red, 
and riſe in great welks, rendering the viſage fiery ; and, makes 
copper-noſes, as we generally expreſs them. Wiſeman. 
Corena-PLATE. x. /. A plate on which pictures are en- 
graven for the neater impreſſion: diftioguithed from a 
wooden cut. SET 
Coyryra-work. , /. [copper and war.! A place where 
Copper is worked or mee ed. F 


COP 


Wrdmard. 
« French 3 
J. A vane gi- 
< J e bluiſh green, 
and the white, which are produced in the mines of Germa- 
ny, Hungary, and other countries. But what is com- 
monly fold here for copperas, is an artificial vitriol, made 
of a kind of ſtones found on the ſea-ſhore in Eſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire, and fo weſtward, ordinarily called gold ſtones from 
their colour. They abound with iron, and are expoſed to 
the weather in beds above ground, and receive the rains 
and dews, which in time breaks and diſſolves the ſtones : 
the liquor that runs off is ped into boilers, in which 
is ficſt put old iron, which, in boiling, diffolves. This 
faQitious copperas, in many reſpeQs, agrees with the na- 
tive green vitriol. Chambers. Hill. 

It may be queſtioned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranimuted, from the cognation of copperas with 


copper, and the iron remaining after converſion. Brown. 
Co'ertnsmITH. . . [copper and ſmith.] One that ma- 
nufactures copper. 


Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 
Was a mad copper ſmith of Elis; 
Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift. 
Co'ertErRWworm. n / [teredo, in Latin.) 1. A little worm 
in ſhips. 2. A moth that fretteth garments. 3. A worm 
breeding in one's hand, Ainſw. 
Co'reeny. adj. [from copper] Containing copper; made 
of copper. 

Some ſprings of Hungary, highly im ated with vitriolick 
falts, diflolve the body of iron, put into the ſpring, and depo- 
fate, in licu of the irony particles carried off, coppery particles 
brought with the water out of the neighbouring copper-mines. 

Woodward on FI.. 

CO'PPICE. . . [coupeaux, Fr. from couper, to cut or 

lop. It is often written copſe.] Low words cut at tated 
times for fuel ; a place over-run with bruſhwood. 

A land, each fide whereof was bounded both with high tim- 


ber trees, and 225 of far more humble growth. Sidney. - 
pon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ftand, where you may have the faireſt ſhoot. Shak. 


In coppice woods, if you leave ſtaddles too thick, they run 
to buſhes and briars, and have little clean underwood. Bac. 
The willows and the hazel copſes green, 
Shall Bow no more be ſeen, 
Fanning their joyous leaves to their (oft _ Milt. 
Raiſe trees in your ſeminaries and nur 


Colrrrz-pusr. . [probably for coppel, or cupel duft. ] 
Powder uſed in purifyiog metals, or the groſs parts ſe pa- 
** — 22 1 by in ing powder of ſteel 

t ma a corporatin ſteel, or 
copple-duft, by pouncing into the — Bacon. 

CoreLE-sSTONEgsS are lumps and fragments of ſtone or 
marble, broke from the adjacent cliff, rounded by being 
bowled and tumbled to and again by the action of the wa- 
ter. Moodauard. 


Corr. 4d ffrom cep] Riſing in a conick form; 


rizng to a point. 

- is ſome difference in this ſhape, ſome flatter on 

the top, others more coppled. Woodward on Foffils. 

Coyse. . / [abbreviated from coppice.} Short wood cut 
ac certain growth for fuel ; a place avergrown with ſhort 


w . 
The Eaſt quarters of the ſhire. are not deſtitute of cop/e 


713 Cornwedl. 
Oaks and brambles, i the gt be bernd, > © 
Confounded lie, ta the lame aſhes turn d. Faller. 


COP 


But in what quarter of the co//e it lay, | 
His eye by certain level could ſurvey. Dryd. Fables. 
To Corse. v 4. [from the noun.] To preſerve under- 
woods. | 
The ect of cof/ims wood cut down, hath been of v 
evil — 4 Swift's Addreſs to Parkemens, 
CO'PULA n. ſ. [Latin.] The word which unites the ſub- 


ject 
The copula is the form of 
the act of the mind, afirmin 
To CO'PULATE. v. 2. —. 
jo No mop her. 81 
1 orce of cuſtom, e 2 eparate, be great, the 
force of cuſtom cofulate 23 and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, 
To N v. . To ons together as Ar ſexes. 
Not o e perſons ſo ing are infected, but alſo their 
children. i E b Viſeman Surgery. 
CoruLa'tion. . / [from copulate.] The congreſs or 
embrace of the two ſexes. | 
Sundry kinds, even of con cofulation, are ibited as 
7 | jugal prohi 


a propoſition ; it repreſents 
or denyi Mattes Logick. 
» Lat.] To unite ; to con- 


un 


Co'ruLartive. adj. [copulat uus, Latin.] A term of. 


grammar. Cepulatize propoſitions are thoſe which have 
more ſubjeQs or predicates connected by affirmative or ne- 
gative conjunQions ; as, riches and honours are tempta- 
tions to pride: Czfar conquered the Gauls and the Bri- 
tons; neither gold nor jewels will purchaſe immortality. 
Wattss Logick. 
COPY. . copie, French; copia, low Latin] Que 
cuipiam fada eſt copia eæſcribendi. Junius inclines, after 
bis manner, to derive it from z«x®-, labour ; becauſe, ſays 
he, to copy another's writing is very painful and laborious. ] 
1. A tranſcript from the archetype or original. 2. An 
individual book; one of many books: as, a good or fair 
copy 3. The _— the original ; the archetype ; 
that from which any thing is copied. 4. An inſtrument by 
which any conveyance is made in law. 5. A picture 
drawn from another picture. 
(1.) If virtue's 15 were loſt, we might 
From your fair mind new copres write. Waller. 
have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the original. 
| enbam. 
He ſtept forth, not only the copy of God's hands, but alſo 
the copy of his perteions, a kind of image or repreſentation 
of the Deity in ſmall. South's Serm. 
The Romans having ſent to Athens, and the Greek cities of 
Italy, for the copies of the beſt laws, choſe ten legitlators to 
put them into form. Swift. 
(2.) The very having of the books of God was a matter of 
no ſmall charge, as they could not be had otherwiſe than in 


written co ies. Hocler. 
3.) It was the of our conference; | 
In bed he flept not, for my nrging it; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. Shak. Com. of Err. 


Let him firſt learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in the 

vulgar alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
The firſt of them I have forgotten, and cannot eaſily retrieve, 
becaule the cofy is at the preſs. 4 

(4.) Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 
But in them nature's cats not eternal. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Cory-Book. . /. [copy and book.] A book in which co- 
pies are written for learners to imitate, 

Co'ey-noLD. n. /. [copy and hold.) A tenure, for which 
the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but the copy of the rolls 
made by the ſteward of his lord's court : for the ſteward, 
as he enrolls other things done in the lord's court, fo he 

. Tegiſters ſuch tenants as are admitted in the court, to any 
parcel of land or tenement belonging to the manor ; and 

the _— t of this is calied the court-roll, the copy of 

Vol. 


and predicate of a propoſition ; as, books are dear. 


C O Q. 

which the tenant takes ſrom him, and keeps as his onl 

evidenee. This is called a baſe tenure, becauſe it holds 
at the will of the lord; yet not fimply, but according te 
the cuſtom of the manor ; ſo that it a copy-holder break 
not the cuſtom of the manor, and thereby forfeit his te- 
nure, he cannot be turned our at the lord's pleaſure. 
Theſe cuſtoms of manors vary in one point or other, al- 
moſt in every manor. Some copy-holds are finable, and 
ſome certain: that which is finable, the lord rates at what 
fine or income he pleaſes, when the tenant is admitted in- 
to it : that which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and 
called in many places cuſtomary ; becauſe the tenant dy- 
ing, and the hold being void, the next of blood paying the 
cuſtomary fine, as two ſhillings for an acre, or ſo, cannot 
be denied his admiſſion. Some copy-holders have, by 
cuſtom, the wood growing upon their own land, which 
by law they could not have. Some hold by the verge in 
ancient demeſne ; and though they hold by copy, yet are 
they in account, a kind of freeholder: for, if ſuch a one 
commit felony, the king hath annum, diem, and vaſtum, 
as in caſe of freehold. 1 — others hold by common te- 
nure, called mere copy-bo'd ; and they committing felony, 
their land eſcheats to the lord of the manor. Cowel. 

If a cuſt tenant die, the widow ſhall have what the la 

calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addiſ. 
Cory-HoLDer. „ /. [from copyhold.] One that is poſ- 


ſefſed of land in copyhold. 

To Co' rv. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To tranſcribe; to 
write after an original : it has ſometimes out, a kind of 
pleonaſm. 2. To imitate; to propoſe to imitation ; to 
endeavour to reſemble. 

(1 He who hurts a harmlefs neighbour's peace, 
Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, | 
Who writes a libel, or who cofres out. Pope's E pile. 
(2.) He that borrows other mens experience, with this de- 
ſign of copying it out, poſſeſſes himſelf of one of the greateſt ad- 
vantages. Decay Piety. 
Set the examples, and their ſouls inflame, 


To copy out their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
To c:py her few nymphs aſpir d, 
Her virtues fewer ſwains admit d. Swift. 


To Cole v. v. n. 1. To do any thing in imitation of ſome- 
thing elſe. 2. It has ſometimes from before the thing imi- 
tated. 3. Sometimes after. 

(.) Some imagine, that whatſoever they find in the picture 
of a malter, who has acquired reputation, muſt of ny be 
excellent ; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. * Du Freſuoy. 

(2.) When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege 
to alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his pic- 
ture vill look better. Dryden. 

(3.) Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in parti- 
cular, ſeem very often to have cofred after it in their drama- 
tick writings, and in their poems upon love. Ad-tiſ. Spectator. 

To CoqQue'T. wv. a. [from the noun.] To entertiin with 
compliments and amorous tattle ; to treat wich an appear- 
ance of amotou tenderneſs. 

You are _—_— a maid of honowr, my lord looking on 
to fee how gameſters play, and I railing at y_— 

WIT. 

To Coque'r. v. n. To act the lover, to entice by blan- 

diſhments. | 
Phyllis, who but à month ago 

Was marry'd to the 1 unbridge beau, 

I ſaw caquetiing Cother night, 

In publick, with that odious knight. Sift. 

Coquertry. . / [ oqueterie, French.]J AfﬀcQation of 
amorous advances ; deſi e of airracting notice. 

I was often in compeny with a couple of charming vo- 
men, who had all the wit and beauty one could defre in 


Uu u 


COR 


temale companions, without a daſh of coquetry, that from 
time to time gave me a great many agreeable torments. 

Addiſon, Spectator. 

COQUE'TTE. mn. /. [coquette, French ; from coguart, © 

prattler.] A gay, airy girl; a gitl who endeavours to 
ks ke coquats in ſylphs aloft repai 
e light s in aloft repair 

Aud foore and Butter in the fields of air. * Pope. 

A coquette and a tmder-box are ſparkled. Arbuthm. and Pope. 

Co'xacLe. n. , [cwrwgle, Welſh, probably from corium, 

leather, Latin.] A boat ufed in Wales by fiſhers ; made 

by drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a 12 of wicker 


work. 
CORAL. . / [corallium, Latin.] 1. Red coral is a plant 


of as great harſhneſs and ſtony nature, while growing in 
the water, as it has after long expoſure to the air. Ihe 


vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the fea, pro- 


cceds from a ſoft and thin coat, of a cruſtaceous matter, 
covering it while it is growing, and which is taken off be- 
fore it is packed up for uſe. The whole coral plant grows 
to a foot or more in height, and is variouſly ramified. It 
is thickeſt at the ſtem, and its branches grow gradually 
ſmaller. It grows to (tones, without a root, or without 
any way penetrating them, but as it is found to grow, and 
take in its nouriſhment in the manner of plants, and to 
produce flowers and ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous 
to ſecds, it properly belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 
HilPs Materia Medica. 2. The piece of coral which 
children have about their necks, imagined to aſſiſt them in 
breeding teeth. 

(1.) In the ſea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, much coral 
is found, It is a ſubmarine plant: it hath no leaves: it 
brancheth only when it is under water. Tt is ſoft, and green 


of colour; but being brought into the air, it becometh hard cola nE 1. 


and-ſhining red, as we fee. Bac. Natural Hiſt. 
This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral, cauſed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the ſea, with expreſs 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or ſoft ip the place 
where it groweth. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
He hears the crackling ſound of coral woods, 
And ſees the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods, 
Dryden Virgil. 
A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, 
And crimſon coral, for the queen of night, 


Who takes in Sylvan ports her chaſte delight, Dryd. 
Or where's the ſenſe, direct or moral, 
That teeth are |, or lips are coral ? Prior. 
(2.) Her infant grandame's coral next it 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew. Pofe. 


Co'nal-TREE. . /. [corallodendron, Latin.] It is a native 
of America, and produces very beautiful ſcarlet flowers; 
but never any ſeeds in the European gardens, Miller. 


Co'RALLINE. adj. [ corallinus, Latin. ] Conſiſting of co- Corp 


ral; approaching to coral. 

At ſuch time as the ſea is agitated, it takes up into itſelf ter- 
reſtrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralize mat- 
ter, letting it fail again, as it becomes calm, Woodward. 


Co'xalLLINE. . , [from the adjeQtive.] Coralline is a 
ſea plant uſed in medicine; but much interior to the coral 

in hardneſs, ſometimes greenith, ſometimes yellowith, of- 
Hill. 
In Falmouth there is a fort of ſand, or rather coralline, that 


ten reddiſh, and frequently white. 


lies under the owſe. Mortimer”s 
Co'xalLLO1D. ; 
t adj. [xogaxnoidn;.] Reſembling coral. 


Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under wa- 
ter, without approachment of air, we have experiment in coral- 


lime, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown 


The yemtadrous, columnar, corathid bodies, that are com- 


poſed of plates ſet lengthways of the 


Co RBL. 


To ConxDp. v. 4. 


Co'xpace. / 


Cola Dp ED. adj. [from cord.] Made of r 


COR 


9 and paſſing from 


the ſurface to the axis of it, v0dwward on Foff ls. 


Cons vr. n. /. [courant, French.) A lofty ſprightly dance. 


It is harder ta dance a corant well than a jigg; fo in conver. 


ſation, even, caſy, and agreeable, more than points of wit. 


Temple. 
I would as ſoon believe a widow in great grief for her hut 
band, becauſe I faw her dance a corant — 2 4 Walſh. 


Co'xnan. =. f. [1322p] An alms-baſket; a receptacle 


of charity ; a gift; an alms.— Corban ſtands for an offer 
ing or gift made to God, or his temple. The Jews fome- 
times {wore by corban, or the gifts offered unto God. If 
a man made all his fortune corvan, or devoted it to God 
he was forbidden to uſe it. If all that he was to give hig 
wife, or his father and mother, was declared — he 
was no longer permitted to allow them neceſſary ſubſiſtence. 
Even debtars were permitted to defraud their creditors, by 
conſectating their debt to God. Our Saviour reproaches 
the Tews, in the Goſpel, with theſe uncharitable and ir- 
reFgivus vows. By this word ſuch perſons were likewiſe 
meant as devoted themſelves to the ſervice of God and 
his te:nple. Corban ſignißes alfo the treaſury of the tem- 
ple, wicre the ofterings, which were made in money, were 


cepHẽd. | | Calmer, 
They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty by their corbar 
of religion. King Char.'es, 
Cornet. adj. [courbe, French.] Crooked. 
For ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. Stenſer's Paftoralc, 


Co'xntlrs. n. / Little baſkets uſed in fortification, filled 


with earth, and ſet upon the parapet, to ſhelter the men 
in firing upon the beſiegers. 


Cola BEL. n. ſ. [In architecture.] The repreſentation of a 


baſker, ſometimes placed on the heads of the caryatides. 

} n. (. 1. A ſhort piece of timber ſticking out 
ſix or eight inches from a wall, ſometimes 

placed for ſtrength under the ſemi-girders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or ſtatues. 


Chamber. 


CORD. n. ſ. [cert, Welſh ; cberda, Latin; corde, P r.] 


1. A rope ; a ſtring compoſed of ſeveral ſtrands or twiſts, 
2. The cords extended in ſetting up tents, furniſh ſeyeral 
metaphors in ſcripture. 3. A quantity of wood for fuel 
ſuppoſed to be meaſured with a cord; a pile eight feet 
long. four high, and four broad. 

(1.) She let them down by a cord through the 


window, 


Form'| of the fineſt complicat'd thread, * 
Theſe num rous cords are through the body ſpread. Blac lr. 
(2.) Thine eyes ſhall fee Jeruſalem a quiet habitation, a ta- 

b<rnacle that ſhall not be taken down; none of the ſtakes there. 


of ſhall ever be removed, neither ſhall any of the cords thereof 


be broken. Iſaiah, xxxiii. 20. 


-MAKER. . /. [cord and make.) One whoſe trade 
is to make ropes ; a ropemaker. 


Conp-woop. n. /. [curd and woed.] Wood piled up for 


fuel, to be fold by the cord. 


from the noun.] To bind with ropes ; 
to faſten with cords ; to cloſe by a bandage. 


/ [from cord.] A quantity. of cords ; the 
ropes 1. a ſhip. 


cordage from her ſtore, and cables ſhould be made 
Of any in that kind moſt fit for marine trade. » Drayton > 
They faſtened their ſhips, and rid at anchor with cables of 
iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. Raleigh. 
Spain furniſhed a ſort of ruſh called ſpartum, uſeful for cord- 
age and other parts of ſhipping. Arbutbn. on Coins. 


This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, x 
To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber - window. | Haleſpeare. 


C OR 


Coropert'er. „ / A Franciſcan friar; ſo named from 
the cord which ſerves him for a cinctute. i 
And who to aſſiſt but a grave cordelier. Prior. 
CORDIAL. . /. [from cer, the heart, Latin.] 1. A me- 
dicine that increaſes the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation. 2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 
A cortial, properly ſpeaking, is not always what in- 
creaſeth the force of the heart; for, by increaſing that, 
the animal may be weakened, as in inflammatory diſeaſes. 
Whatever increaſeth the natural or animal ſtrength, the 
force of moving the fluids and muſcles, is a cordial: theſe 
are ſuch ſubſtances as bring the ſerum of the blood into 
the condition for circulation and nutrition ; as 
broths made of animal ſubſtances, milk, ripe fruits, and 
whatever is endued with a wholeſome but not pungent 
taſte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 3. Any thing that com- 
forts, gladdens, and exhilarates. 
(3-) Then with ſome cordials ſeek for to appeaſe 
The inward languor of = wounded heart, 
And then my body ſhall have ſhortly eaſe ; 
But ſuch ſweet cordials paſs phyſicians art. 
Cordiali of pity give me new 
For I too weak for purges grew. 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 
The ſcarlet honour of 44 gown, 
Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can find, 
Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. 
Co'xpiar. adj. 1. Reviving ; invigorating; reſtorative. 
2. Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from the heart; without 
hypocriſy. i 
(1.) It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem d from death: I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
He only took cordial waters, in which we infuſed ſometimes 
purgatives. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.) Do&rines are infuſed amon 


Chriſtians, which are apt 
to obſtru& or intercept the cord: 


Spenſer. 
Convley. 


ſuperſtructing of Chriſ- 
tian life of renovation, where the foundation is duly laid. 


He with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamour'd. « Milton. 
Conpia'tity. . , [from cordial.) 1. Relation to the 
heart. 2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrily. 
(1.) That the antients had any ſuch reſpects of cordialtty, or 
reference unto the heart, will much be doubted. Brown. 
Co'nmialLy. adr. [from cordial.) Sincerely ; heartily 3 
ithout riſy. 
Where Ren inveterate ow --4 fin ys O00 any doc- 
i propoſiti holl uitable to the heart, no argu- 
— = Oe us — miracle whatſoever, ſhall be 
able to bring the heart cor ally to cloſe with and receive it. 
South's Sermons. 
Co'xvixen. n. /. [cordonnier, French.] A ſhoemaker. It 
is ſo uſed in divers ſtatutes. / 
CO'RDON. . /. {French.] In fortification, a row of ſtones 
jutting out before the rampart and the baſis of oe gnggre- 
ambers. 


CORDWAIN. . [Cordovan leather, from Cordova in 
Spein.] Spanith leather. | 
Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embay'd : | 
In golden buſkins of coftly corduain. Fairy Queen. 
Corpwarnes. =. /. [Uncertain whether from Cordovan, 
| Spaniſh leather, or from cor, of which ſhoes were for- 
merly made, and are now uſed in the Spenith Weſt In- 
dies. Treroux.] A ſhaemaker. | cb 
CORK. x. {. fſeaur, French; cor, Latin.) 1. heart. 
2. The 4 part of any thing. 3. The inner part of a 
fruit which contains the kernels. 4. The matter con- 
tained in a boil or ſare. g. It is uſed by Bacon for a body 


ot collection [from car 66, reach ; proneunced core. ]. 


COR 


(1.) — Give me that man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core ; ay, in my heart of heart. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
_ (2+) In the core of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a tower of a furlong 
bigh. gb's Hift. of the Nord. 

Dig out the cores below the ſurface. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

— They waſteful eat, 
buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. Thom. 
(3-) It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with 
warm water, will make a fruit with little or no tore or ſtone. 


Bacon, 
(4-) Launce the ſore, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. . Firg. 
(s-) He was more doubtful of the raiſing forces to reſiſt the 
rebels, than of the reſiſtance itſelf ; for that he was in a core of 
people whole affections he ſuſpected. Bac. Henry VII. 
Corta'ceous. adj. [ceriaceus, Latin.] 1. Conſiſſing of 
leather. 2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 
(2.) A ſtronger projectile motion of the blood muſt occa- 
er ſecretions and loſs of liquid parts, and. from 
thence perhaps ſpiſſitude and coriaceous concretions. 


Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
Corta'nDER. n. /. [coriandrum, Latin.] A plant. The 
ſpecies are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. ller teſticulated 
cori . The firſt is cultivated for the ſeeds, which 
ate uſed in medicine: the ſecond fort is ſeldom found. 
Miller. 
Iſrael called the name thereof manna : and it was, like cori- 
ander ſeed, white. Exod. xiii. 31. 
CORINTH. 3. /. [from the city of that name in Greece.] 
A ſmall fruit commonly called currant. 
Now will the Coriuths, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious draughts. Phikps. 
The chief riches of Zant conſiſteth in corinths, which the in- 
habitants have in great quantities. Broome. 
Cori'xnTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but 
by ſome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture; and 
is the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of them all. Vitru- 
vius aſcribes it to Callimachus, a Corinthian ſculptor, who 
is ſaid to have taken the hint by paſſing by the tomb of a 
young lady, over which a baſket with ſome of her play- 
things had been placed by her nurſe, and covered with a 
tile; the whole having been placed over a root of acan- 
thus. As it ſprung up, the branches encompaſſed the 
baſket ; but arriving at the tile, bent downwards under 
the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. Hence Calli- 
machus imitated the baſket by the vaſe of his capital, the 
tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. Villal- 
pandus imagines the Corinthian capital to have taken its 
original from an order in the — of Solomon, whoſe 
leaves were thoſe of the palm- tree. The capital is adorn- 
ed with two rows of leaves, between which little ſtalks 
ariſe, of which the ſixteen volutes are formed, which ſup- 
port the abacus. Harris. 
Behind theſe figures are large columns of the Corinthian Or. 
der, adorned with fruit and flowers. Dryd. 
CORK. n. /. [cortex, Latin; hoych, Dutch. 
Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus 
Corticem aftritum pice dimovebit 
Amphore fumum bibere inſtitutæ 
| Conſule Tulle. Hor.] 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like the ilex, ex- 
| cepting the bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, ſpongy, 
t. Miller. The cork tree near the Pyre- 
næan hills, and in ſeveral parts of Traly, and the North of 
2 Mortimer. 2. The bark of the cark 
tree for ſtopples, or burnt into Spaniſh black. it ia 
taken off without injury to the tree. 3. A piece of cock 
* ſtopple of a bottle 8 ; 
u u 2 


c O R 
(3-) I pr'ythee take the cork out ef thy mouth, that I may 


drink thy tidings. 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Be ſure, nay e thy cork be . 
ages ſhall of Peggy tell 


Then future a 
That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale fo well. King. 
Nor ſtop, for one bad cork, his butler's pay. Pope. 


Co'nkxinG-rin. n. . A pin of the largeit ſize. 


fall off in the night. Smwift's Direct. to the Chambermaid. 
Co'xxy. adj. [from cork.] Conſiſting of cork ; reſembling 
cork. 
Bind faſt his corky arms. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Co'xmMoranT. n. , [cormoran, French; from corwus ma- 
rinus, Latin.) 1. A bird that preys upon fiſh. It is 
nearly of the bigneſs of a capon, with a wry bill and broad 
feet, black on his body, but greeniſh about his wings. 
He is eminently y and rapacious. 2. A giutton. 
(1.) Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd * our brazen tombs; 
When, ſpight of cormcrant devouring time, 
Th' endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour which ſhall bate his ſcythe's keen edge. Shak. 
Thoſe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, and 
cormorant. Peacham on Drawing. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life | 
Sat like a cormorant. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
Not far from theace is ſeen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorart. Dryd. Fab/es. 
CORN. n. {. [conn, Saxon; horn, German. It is found 
in all the Teutonick dialects; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 
Hagul er kaldafiur corna. 
Hail is the coldeſt grain. ] 
+. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in pods ; ſuch as 
are made into bread. 2. Grain yet unreaped, ſtanding 
in the field upon its ſtalk. 3. Grain in the ear, yet un- 
threſhed. 4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and pain- 
ful; probably ſo called from its form, though by ſome 
fuppoſed to be denominated from its corneous or horny 
fubſtance. 
(1.) Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
2 alone. 8 2 xii. 25. 
e people mock'd t ; „of late, 
When corn may them gratis, you repin'd. Shakeſp. 
(2.) All the idle weeds that grow 


In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Landing his men, he burnt the corn thereabouts, which was 
now ripe. Knalles's Hift. of the Turks. 


till a murmur runs 

Along the ſoft inclining fields of corn. Tbomſ. Autumn, 

(3-) Thoy ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a 
Mock of corn cometh in his ſeaſon. Fob, v. 26. 

(4. Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu d with corns, we'll have a bout with you. Shateſp. 

he man that makes his toe, 

What he his heart ſhould make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe, ; 

And turn his to wake. Shaheſp. King Lear. 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards froſt. | Bac. Nat. Hift. 

The hardeſt of the corn is uſually in the middle, thruſt- 
ing itſelf in a nail ; whence it has the Latin i of cla- 
a. man: Surgery, 

e firſt that uſeful ſecret did explain, I 
That pricking corns foretold᷑ the gath ring rain. Gay's Paft. 

It looks as there were accumulations and gatherings of 

ple as corns. Arbuthn. 


' humours, growing perhaps in ſome 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corn, [055 

| n ak ait. 

To Corn. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ; to-ſprinkle 

* ith fait. The word is ſo uſed, as Sinnen obſerves, by 
the old Saxons. 2. To granulate. | 


When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your lady's pillow, be 
ſure to faſten it well with three corting-pins, that it may not 


COR 


n. . A field where corn is growi 
It was a lover and his laſs, 8 
That o'er the green cora-feld did pals. Shak. 


You may ſoon enjoy the gallant fights of 
ments, and 


Conn-riery. 


As you ile it. 
armies, encamp- 
waving over your brother's cornfields. 


Corn-rLaG. n. /. [corn and flag.) A plant. — 


enumerates eleven ſpecies of this plant, tome wi 
flowers, and ſome * * 8 
Corn-riLooOR. . /, The floor where corn is ſtored. 
Thou haſt loved a reward upon every corn-flooy. Hof. ix. 1. 
Conn FLOWER. n. /. [corn and flower.} There be certain 
cornfloxwers, which come ſeldom or never in other places, 
unleſs they be ſet, but only amongſt corn; as the blue- 
bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild poppy, fu- 
mitory. Bacon's Natural Hliſlary.— Cern flowers ate of ma- 
ny forts: ſome of them flower in June and July, and 
others in Auguſt. Ihe feeds ſhould be ſown in March: 
they require a good foil. Mortimer. 
Coiwn-Larp. [corn and land.] Land appropriated to the 
ptoduction of grain. 
Paſtures and meadows are of ſuch advantage to huſbandry, 
that many prefer them to corn-lands. Mortitmer's H dry. 
Conn-wasSTER. . /. [corn and maſter.] One that cul- 
tivaies Corn for fale. Not in uſe. 
I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateſt audits 
of any man. in my time ; a great gralier, a great ſheep-maſter, 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-maſter, and a 
great leadman. Bacon, 


Corn-MARrIGoLD. n. /. [from corn and marigold.] A 


flower. 


Conn-MilL. u. . [corn and mill.) A mill to grind corn 
into meal. 1 

Save the more laborious wo ting of hemp, = 

ing the axle-tree of the corn-mills — than J 

placing pins in it to raiſe large hammers. Mortimer. 

Corxn-yieg. n. /. [from corn and pipe] A pipe made by 

flicting the joint of a green (talk of corn. 

ow the ſhrill corn-fpipes, echoing loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling ſwarms. Tickel. 
ConneROCKET. 2. from corn and rocker.) A plant. 
Corn-rose. mn. A ſpecies of poppy. ' 

Corn SALLAD. u. , [from corn and ſallad.) Corn-ſallad 
is an herb, whole top - leaves are a ſallet of themſelves, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Coax AGE. n. /+ [from corne, Fr. cornu, Lat.] A tenure 
which obliges the landhoider to give notice of an invaſion 
by blowing a horn. 
Co'xNnCHANDLER. n. /. 
retails corn. 


Co'xncuTTER. . /. [from corn and cut] A man whoſe 
profeſſion is to exrirpate corns from the foot. 
The nail was not loſe, nor did it ſeem to preſs into. the fleſh ; 
for there had been a corncutter, who had cleared it. Wi 
I have known a corneutter, who, with a right 
would have been an excellent phyſician. Spectat. 
Cola EL. n. f. [cor nus, Latin.] The cornel- 
Conne'Lian-TREE. ; tree beareth the fruit commonly 
called the cornel or cornelian cherry, as well from the 
name of the tree as the corne lian ſtone, the colour where- 
of it ſomewhat repreſents. The wood is very durable, 
and uſeful for wheelwork. | | Mart. 
Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-iree, or an elder- tree, 
which we know have fruits of harſh and binding juice, and 
ſet them near a vine or fig-tree, and- ſee whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fweeter.. Bac. Natural Hiſt. 
Reclining on her cornel ſpear ſhe ſtood. | 
Mean time the goddeſs, in diſdain, beſtows 
The fruits of coral, as they feaſt around; Pope's Odyſſey. 


[corn and chandler.] One that 


* 


—- A. huntreſs iſſuing from the wood, 
Dryg. 
The maſtand acorn, brutal food! and ftrows 


C O R 


On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed ; 
Cornels and brambleberries gave the reft, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. 
Conni Lt Ns Tow. See Carnt Lian. 


CO'RNEMUSE. #. ſ. [French.] A kind of ruſtick flute. 
Caan zOus. ach. [corneus, Latin.] Horny; of a ſub- 


cruſta- 


ceous animals, are 1 Brown. 
bs 

conſtitution, conſiſting chiefly of a fibrous matter. Woodward. 
CORNER. . ſ. [cornel, Welſh ; cornier, French. ] 
An angle; à place incloſed by two walls or lines, which 
would interſe& each other, if drawn beyond the point 
where they meet. 2. A ſecret or remote place. 3. The 
extremities ; the utmoſt limit: thus every corner is the 
whole or every part. 

(2.) There's nothing I have done yet, o' my conſcience, 
Deſerves a corner. Shale ſp. Henry VIII. 
It is better to dwell in a corner of a houſe top, than with a 

brawling woman and in a wide houſe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 
I am pcrſuaded that none of theſe things are hidden from 

him; for this thing was not done in a corner. As, xxvi. 26. 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the iſland, have been 

abſolutely reduced under his immediate ſubjection. Davies. 
Thoſe vices, that lurk in the ſecret corners of the foul. 


# 


are of a corneous or ligneous 


COR 
_ muſicians, that even Claudius himſelf might have heard them. 


Va Hakewill on Providence, 
Co'nwics. . . cor niche, French. The higheſt projec- 
tion of a wall or column. 

The cornice of the Palazzo Farneſe, which makes ſo beau- 
tiful an eſſect below, when viewed more nearly, will be faund 
not to have 1ts juſt meaſures, Dryden's Du Freſnoy, 

The walls were maſſy braſs, the cornice igh 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Connice Ring. [In gunnery.] Tue next ting from the 
e backwards. Chambers. 


1. -Co'anicis. . f. [from cara, Latin] A little horn. 


There will be found, on either (ide, two black filaments, 
or membranous ſtrings, which extend unto the long and ſhorter 
cormicte, upon protruſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Conni'cuLlaTt. adj. [from cornu, Lat.] A term in bo- 


tany. 
Corniculate plants are ſuch as produce many diſtinct and 
horned pods ; and comiculate flowers are fuck hollow flowers as 


have on their upper part a kind of ſpur, or little horn. Chamb. 
Corni'ricg. adj. (trom corre and facio, Latin] Pro- 


ductive of horns ; making horns. Dic. 


Conxi'crrous. adj. (cr niger, Latin.] Horned ; having 


horns. 
Nature, in other cormgerous animals, hath placed the ho 
higher, and reclining ; as in bucks, Brown's Petra — 


Addiſon. CORNUCOPIE. n. /. [at.] Ihe hoin of plenty; a 


Might I but through my priſon, once a da 
Bebel — all — el h earth we 
Let liberty make uſe of. Shakeſp. Temſ eſt. 
I turn'd, and try'd each corner of my bed, 
To find if fleep were there; but lleep was loſt. 
Connen-STONE. . [corner and ffone.] The ſtone that 
unites the two walls at the corner; the principal tone. 
« See you yond' coin o ch capitol, yond” corner one. 
Shakeſfeare. 
A maſon was fitting a corzer-fone. Houel Vocal Foreft. 
Corntar-TEETH of @ Horſe, are the four teeth between 
the middling teeth and the tuſhes ; two above and two be- 
low, on each fide of the jaw, which thoot when the horſe 
is four years and a half old. Farrier's Did. 


Co'xnerwiss. adv. [corner and wie.] Diagonally ; with 
the corner in front. x J | 

Co'xxner. . . [cornette, French.] 1. A muſical inſtru- 
ment blown with the mouth: uſed anciently in war, pro- 
bably in the cavalry. 2. A company ot troop of horſe ; 


271 as many as had a cornet belonging to them. This 
nſe is now diſuſed, The officer that bears. the ſtan- 


dard of a troop. 4. ur of a Horſe, is the loweſt 
part of his ern that runs round the coffin, and is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the hair that joins and covers the upper part 
of the hoof. Farrier's Dia. 5. A ſcarf anciently worn 
by doctors. Did. 6. A head-dreſs. Did?. 7. 4 Cor- 


uur Paper, is deſcribed by Skinner to be a cap of pa- 


per, made by retailers for ſmall wazes. 


(r-) Ifrael played before the 1 plalteries and on tim- 
, and on cornets. 14 4 9 2 Fa. vi. 5. 
Other wind inſtruments require a forcible breath; as trum - 
pets, cornets, and hunters. hornßs. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


Cornet: and trumpets cannot reach his ear, 
nder an aftor's noſe, he's never near. Dryden's A 
(2.) Theſe noblemen were appointed, with ſome cornets of 


| and bands. of foot, to pi ves beyond the hill. where 
8 * i Fr _—_— 
Seventy great horſes lay dead in the field, and ane cornet was 
taken. r 2 
2 8 A caxnets As | hox rſe * ully 
Ranging in very good order to receive them mates * 
cer mer.] A blower of the cor- 


Coban Tru. . . [from 
Fo. great was the rabble of trumpettess, cbynoriero, and other 


net. 


r — 


horn topped with fruits and flowers in the hands of a god- 
defs. | 


To Coxnu'Te. v. a. [cornutus, Latin.] To beſtow horns; 
Dryden. 


to cuckold. 1 
Cox vu TED. adj. [cornutus, Latin.] Grafted with 
horned ; cuckolded. an e 
Cox x uro. n. . [from cornutus, Latin.] A man horned; 
a cuckold. x 
The 'peaking cornuto her huſband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealouſy. Sbakeſp. Merry 4 ives of Windſor, 
Col ax x. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin. 1. Strong or 
hald like horn ; horny. 2. [from can] Producing grain 


or corn. 3. Containing corn. 
(1.) ——— Up ſtood the corny reed, 
Embattel'd in her field. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


(2.) Tell me why the ant, 
"Midit Summer's plenty, thinks of Winter's want, 
By conſtant journeys, careful to prepare 


Her ſtores ; and bringing home the corny ear. 
( 3.) The lodge in habitations not their own, FR 
By their high crops and corny gizzards- known. Dryden. 
Co'xotiary. ,. [cor llarium, Lat. from corolla; Anis 


coronat. opus; corollair, Fr.] 1. The concluſion: a cc- 
rollary ſeems to be a concluſion, whether following from 
? r or not. 2. Surplus. 
1.) Now ſince we have conſidered the malignit i 
of. — is but a natural cœrollacy, AL ABS 
vigilance againſt it, ' Government of theT, | 
As a corollary to this preface, in which I have fa b — 
others, I owe ſomewhat to myſelf. Dryden's Fab. Preface 
82 EP of ha | 
want. Shakeſp. Tempe ft. 
CORONA. n. , [Latin.] A large flat member r the — 
nice, ſo called becauſe it crowns the entablature and the 
Whole order. It is called by workmen the drip. Chambers 
In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the copin 
the modillions or i, make a noble ſhew- by their grace I 
N Tions. a Specta tor. 
Cn L. n. corona. Latin.] A crown; a garland. 
4 32 ye go Bacchus * a coronal, 
ymen alſo crown with wreaths of vine. 
Co'xonaLl. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. tha 
A. man of about forty-five years of age came to me, with. 
A round tubercle between the ſagittal and cc ſuture. 


COR 


„ 


Co'xonany. adj. [coronarius, Litin.] 1. Relating "to a 
crown; ſeated on the top of the head like a crown. 2. lt 


is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 


compaſs the heart in the manner of a garland. | 

(1.) The baſiliſk of older times was a kind of ſer- 
pent, not above three palms long, as ſome account; and diffe- 
renced from other ſerpents by advancing his head, and fome 
white marks, or coronary upon the cr] mm. 

(2.) The fubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt certainly made 
and nouriſhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary arteries. Bentley's Sernons. 

Corona'Tion. . . [from core, Latin.) 1. The act 
or ſolemnity of crowning « king. 2. Ihe pomp or afſem- 


bly preſent at a coronation. 


(1.) Fortune ſmiling at her work therein, that a ſcaffold of 


execution ſhould a ſcaffold of coronation. 
Willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation. Hamlet. 
A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king's 
affairs upon his coronation day. bakeſp. Henry IV. 
Now empreis fame had publiſh'd the renown 


Sidney. 


Brown. - 


CT OR 


Render e me fore corperal gn about her, 
„ gb. Cynbelire. 
with carporal EYES, ex- 


Raleigh, 


(2.) — Whither are vaniſh'd ? Py. 
Into the air: and what ſeem'd corforal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


And from theſe corporal nutriments, perhaps 
Your bodies may at laſt turn all to Fine. + 
| | en Paradiſe Loft. 


Conrora'Lity. . /. [from corporal.] The quality of 


being 772 
i lig ht be not i itual, it approacheth neareſt it. 
irituali z and if it any — then, of all * 
moſt and pure. Kateigh's Hiftery. 


Co'nroxalLy adv. [from corporal. ] Bodily. 


The ſun is corporally conjoined with baſiliſcus. 


Of Sh——'s coronation through the town. Dryden's Macft. CORPORATE. adj. [from corpus, Latin.] 1. United in a 


(2.) In penſive thought recal the fancy d ſcene, 

See cor onat ions riſe on ev ry green. Pope. 
Conn ER. n. /. [from corona.] An officer whoſe duty is 
to enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death 
was occaſioned ; for which pur poſe a jury is impannelled. 
Go thou and ſeek the cororer, and let him fit o my uncle; 
for he's in the third degree of drink; he's drowned. Shtakeſp. 
Co'xonetrT. n. [ ceronetta, Ital. the diminutive of corona, 
a crown.] 1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. 
The coronet of a duke is adorned with ſtrawberry leaves; 

that of a marquis has leaves with pearls ua $ 
of an earl riſes the pearls above the leaves; that of a viſ- 


body or community; enabled to act in legal proceſſes as an 
individual. 2. General ; united. . 
(1.) Breaking forth like a ſudden „ he over-run al! 
Munſter and Connaught, defacing and utterly ſubverting al! 
corporate towns that were not ſtrongly walled. 
p Spenſer on Ireland, 
The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corfor ts 
aſſembly, therefore the reſentment of the commons was uſually 


turned againſt particular perſons. Swift. 
(2.) They anſwer in a joint and corporate voice, wack 
That now are at fall. Shakeſp. Timon. 


that Co R rOAATEN ESS. . . [from corporate.] The ſtate of 


a body corporate ; a community, Dia. 


count is ſurrounded with only pearls ; that of a baron has Cox ron A Tion. n. /. [from corpus, Latin.] A cerporati 


only four pearls. 2. An ornamental head-drefs, in poeti- 
cal language. 


(1.) In his livery | 
Walk d crowns and coronets, realms and iſlands were 
All the oy” we counteſſes. Dake 
—— Their coronets 5 : Henry VIII. 
: their bold attempt, 
Who ruin'd crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryden. 
Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping train, 
(2.) The reſt was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly ſet 
with . Sidney. 
In curls, on either cheek play d. 
Co'nronar. . [corrupted from caporal, French! The 


As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cle. 
Nor could our nobles 
And , ſtars, and coronets appear. Pol e. 
nder a coronet his flowing hair | 
"Milton's Paradiſe Loft: 


is a body. politick, authorized by the king's charter to have 
a common ſeal, one head officer or more, and members, 
able, by their common conſent, to grant and receive, in 
law, any thing within the compaſs of their charter : even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden; and bindeth the ſucceffors, as a fingle man 

Cowel. 


Of angels we are not to conſider only what are, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; al ſo 4 — 
eth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation amongſt 


| binds his executor or heir. ; 


themſelyes, and of ſociety with men. Hooke xr. 
of this we find ſome foot. ſteps in our law, 
Which doth her r6ot from God and nature take; 
TDen thouſand men the doch together draw, 
And of them all one cor poratiti® make. Davies. 


loweſt officer of the infantry, whofe office is t0 place dnd C2 KPORATURE. nf: [from co:pur, Latin.] The flare of 


remove the ſentinels. 
The cruel car ral whiſper'd in 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear. Cay. 
Co'nronati of a Ship. An officer that bath the charge of 
ſetting the watches and ſentries, and relieving them; who 
ſees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors 1 their arms neat 
and clean, and teaches them how to them. He has 
a mate under him. |  Harvis. 
CO'RPORAL. adj. [cerpore!, Fr. corpus, Latia.} ' 1. Re- 
ing to the body. 2. Material; 


ex 26k; 


Cor 


Conro'nxetaAr. adj. I corpurens, Latin.) 1. Havi 


42 when lech is uſed e 
to ſpirit, the word ch 
otherwife | 


being embodied Did. 
5 : | ng a body; 
not immaterial ; not ſpiritual. See Coxrorat. 2. It is 
uſed by Si ſt — 7 corporal. 

(1.) The ſwiftneß F thoſe circles attribute, 


That to corforeal could add 4 
almoſt cry! Miton's Par Loft. 


COR 


171 v. u. . [from corporeus, Latin.} Materiality; 
de quality of x dre z the ſtate of having a bo- 
; bodi 


ence phil affirmeth, that we are middle ſubſtances be- 
tween Ge and the . they muſt admit — 
ty which fuppoſeth weight or gravity. OWE 
A t is the faying of divide Plats, — man is nature s horizon, 
dividing betwixt the upper hemi of immaterial inteljetts 
and this lower of corforerty. Candi rt Seco fis. 
The one attri carfor eity to God, and the other ſhape 
and figure. Stilbng fleet. 
ConroRIFICA'TION. = / [from curp:rify.] The act of 
iving body or ility. | 
Doom. V. 4. _ 8 Lat.] To embody; 
inſpiſſate into body. Not uſed. 5 
wy — fpirituous ſubſtance, extracted out of it, is miſ- 
taken for the Eirit of the world corporified. Boyle. 
Conys. Ia. . (corps, Fr. corpus, Latin.] 1. A body. 2. 
Corxyss.{ A body, in contempt. 3. A carcaſe ; a dead 
body; a corſe. 4. The body, in oppoſition to the ſoul. 
5. A body of forces. | 
(1.) — That lewd ribauld | 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin cleene, 
To ſpoil her dainty cor ſe, fo fair and ſheene, 


Of chaſtity and honour virginal. | Stenſer. 
(2.) Though plenteous, all too little ſeems : 

To ſtuff this man, this vaſt unhide - bound corps. Milton. 
He looks as man was _— face _ a 

That ſcorns his brittle corps ems aſham 

He's not all ſpirit. ; Dryden; Don Sebaſtian. 
(3. Not a friend greet 

M corps, where my bones ſhall be thrown. Shake/p. 
Ss ws the murder d corps in covert _ 

iolent death in thouſand play” | 

And v in ſhapes diſplay 3 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addiſon. 


The corpſe was laid out upon the floor by the emperor's 
command: he then bid every one light his flambeau, and ſtand 
about the dead body. Addiſon's Guardian. 

(4.) Cold numbneſs ſtreight bereaves _ 
Her corps of ſenſe, and the air her ſoul receives. Denham. 


Co/nruLEwCE. N. / [corpulentia, Latin.] 1. Bulkineſs 
Co'nruLency. F of body; flethineſs; fulneſs of fleſh. 
2. Spiſſitude; grofineſs of matter. 

(1.) To what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, 
burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Dose. 
It is but one ſpecies of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 


ithout fat, from the great quantity of muſcular fleſh, the caſe 
of — — le. by Arbuthnot on Altments. 


(2.) The muſculous fleſh ſerves for the vibration of the tail, 
the heavineſs and corpulency of the water requiring a great 


force to divide it. Ray on the Creation. 
Co'xeuLexT. adj. [corpulentus, Latin.] Fleſhy; bulky ; 


having great bodily bulk. N f 
We fay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when there is much periphraſes, 
and circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat and corulent. 5 a 
Exceſs of nouriſhment is hurtful; for it maketh the child 


corpulent, and growing in breadth ratbegthan in height. Bacon. 
CO/RPUSCLE. . /, cor pu. 
a particle of matter; an atom; a 
2 


de diſcovered wich 22 3 
Who knows what are the figures of the little | 
eompoſe and diftinguiſh different bodies. Watts's Logich. 
Conrvu'scULAR. 14 [from corpuſcul.m, Lat.] Re- 
ConPUsCULa'zalav. hating to bodies ; compriſing bo 
dies. li is the diſtinguiſhing epithet of that philoſophy 
which attempts the rational ſolution of all 
pearances by the action of one body u 
A to natural philaſaphy I do not t & 
propoſed, more comprehenſive and intelligible than 


Opt. 


another 


Ben. Fobnſon's Diſcoveries. CorrE'cTION. n. /. [from corred.] 


corfuſcles that 


phyſical ap- 
ſee any princi 
to ſee any pr 2 


C OR 


cularias or mechanical. | Egite, 
This may be faid, that the modern corpuſcularians talk, it: 
moſt things, more intelligibly than the ticks. Bentley. 


The mechanical or corpuſcular philoſophy, though peradven - 
ture the cldeſt, as well . the be in — 2 lain dead 
for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bentley, 

Co'xxacls. See-Cornicie, 
ToConna'ps. v. a. (ce rade, Latin.) To rub off; to 
_ wear away by tiequent rubbing ; to ſcrape together. 
Corrapua'rion. 1. / [con and radius, Lat.] A con- 
junction of rays in one point. 
The impreſſion of colour workcth not but by a cone of di- 
rect beams, or right lines, whereof the baſis is in the object, 
and the vertical point in the eye; ſo as there is a corradiation, 
and conjunction of beams. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
To CORRECT. v. a. [corrigo, corredum, Latin.] 1. To 
puniſh ; 10 chaſlliſe ; ro diſcipline. 2. To amend ; to 
take away faults, in writings, lite, or things. 3. To ob- 
viate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 
any method of preparation 4. To remark faults. 
(1.) Sad accidents, and a ſtate of affliction, is a fehool of 
virtue; it cer ect; levity, and interrupts the confidence of fir.- 
—_ Taylor. 
fter he has once been correfled for a lie, you mult be ſure 
never after to pardon it in him. Icele on Education. 
Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vicious 
things, a look or nod only ought to correct them, when they do 
amiſs. 5 : Lecke on Education. 
(2.) This is a defect in the firſt make of ſome men's minds 
whack, can ſcarce ever be correFed afterwards, either b — 
ing or age. Burnett The 

Correfing Nature, from what actually ſhe is 5 2 
to what ſhe ought to be, and what ſhe was created. Dryden. 

Il writ, becauſe it amuſed me; 1 correeled, becauſe it was 2s 

pleaſant to me to coryeet as to write. Pope s Preface. 

The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend to its do- 

meſtick concern: to conſider what habit wants to be carrected 
and what inclination to be ſubdued. un, 

(3.) O happy mixture wherein things contra alify 

and carredt the one the danger of the =. Ra — by pn — 
boldneſs can make us preſume as long as we are kept under 
with the ſenſe cf our own wretchedneſs, nor while we truſt iu 
the mercy of God thro' Chriſt Jetus, fear be able to tyrarni;e 


Over us. . Hooker 
As in habitual gout or.ftone, : 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to correct your drink and diet, 
And keep the inward foe in quiet. P. ice 
In caſes of acidity, water is the proper drink: its quality of 


relaxing may be cor: ed by boiling it with ſome animal lub 
ſtances ; as ivory or hartſhorn. Ar b:ithnot on Alimente. 
Conre'cr. adj. [cerredlus, Latin.] Reviſed or finiſhed 
with exactneſs; free from faults. 
What verſe can do, he has perform'd in this, 
Which he preſumes the moſt correct of his. Dryd. Aur. Pre 
Always uſe the moſt corre:7 editions: various readings wit) 
be only troubleſome where the ſenſe is complete. Fe 


RR! ; 1. Puniſhment ; dif- 
cipline ; chaſtiſement; penalty. 2. Alteration to a bes 


ter ſtate ; the act of taking away faults ; amendment. 3 


That which is ſubſtituted in the place of any thing wio:.: 
4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. 5. 8 OS 
ious qualities, by the addition of ſomething contrary 

(1. Wilt thou, pupil like, | 

Take thy correchion mildly, kiſs the rod. 
An offenſive wife, 

That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 

As he is D holds his infant up, 

And hangs reſolv' d correction in the arm 

That was uprear d ta execution. 

We are 1747 — here under 
family; and he is pleaſed, by hopes and fears, b ; 
correftions, to inftruR us in 2 n 3 
Qne fault was too great lenity to ker ſervants, to whom ſh 


HLaleſp. Rick, II. 


Shakeſp. Henry TV. 
the great maſter of thc 


COR 


gave good counſel, but too gentle correflion. Ar but h. 
(2. ) Another poet, in another age, take the fame li- 
berty with my writings ; if, at leaſt, they live long enough to 
deſerve correction. Droder's Faber, Preface 
(3-) Correction or improvements ſhould be adjoined, by way 
of note or commentary, in their proper places. atts. 
(.) They procged with judgment and ingenuity, eſtabliſi- 
ing their aſſertions not only with great folidity, but ſubmitting 

them alſo unto the correction of future diſcovery. 
(5.) To make arabitious, wholeſome, do not take 

A dram of country's dulneſs ; do not add 

Correfions, but as chymiſts the bad. Donne. 

Corne'cTIONER. . /. [from correfion.] One that has 
been in the houſe of correction; a jayl-bird. This ſeems 
to be the meaning in 2 

Iwill have you ſoundly ſwi for this, you 

rogue; you filthy famiſhed correftioner. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Conkt'cTIVE. adj. [from correct] Having the power to 
alter or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, correcti ve of bilious alcali. | 

| Ar buti not. 

Conne'crive. . /. 1. That which has the power of al- 
tering or obviating any thing amiſs. 2. Limitation ; re- 
ſlriction. 

(.) The hair, wool, feathers, and ſcales, which all animals 
of prey do fwallow, are a ſeaſonable and neceſſary correftive, to 
— ent their greedineſs from filling themſelves with too ſuccu- 
ent a food. 

Humanly ſpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little correfrves ſupplied by art and diſcipline, 
1t feldom fails but an ill 3 has its courſe, and nature 
makes its blow. South Sermons. 

(2.) There ſeems to be fuch an inſtance in the regiment, 

1 which the human ſoul exerciſeth in relation to the body, that 
| with certain co eftives and exceptions, may give ſome kind of 

explication or adumbratzon thereof. 
4 Hale O igin of Mankind. 
Connre'crLy. adv. [from cerrect.] Accurately ; exactly; 

without faults. | 
. There are ladies, without knowing what tenſes and partici - 
43 ples, adverbs and prepoſitions are, ff Ar and as 
correfly as moſt gentlemen who have bred up in the or- 
1 methods of grammar ſchools. 1 ocke on Educ at. 
Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, OE 
Corr ect ly cold, and regularly low. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
Cornte'ctwess. n. f. (from correct.] Accuracy; ex- 
actneſs; freedom from faults. 

Too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, by adding to 
the poliſhing ; ſo that there remains nothing but a dull ca- 
refineſs, a piece without any conſiderable faults, but with few 
beauties. Dryden” s Du Freſnoy. 

The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy of the ſhape, air and 
poſture, and the corredneſs of deſign in this ſtatue, are inex- 
preſſible. | Addi ſon on Italy. 

Late, late, correctneſ our care, 
When the tir'd nation breath d from civil war. Pute. 
Thoſe pieces have never before been printed from the true 
' <opies, or with any tolerable degree of correfineſs. Swift. 
4 Corng'cror. 2. . [(from cored.) 
| or alters, by nt or animadverfhion. 2. He that 
reviſes any thing to free it from faults ; as the corrector of 
4 the preſs, that amends the errours committed in Jonny 
1 3. In medicine. Such an 1 in a compoſition, as 
1 guards againſt or abates the force of another; as the lixi- 
vial falts prevent the grievous vellications of reſinous pur- 
8, by dividing their particles, and preventing their ad- 
* to the imeſtinal membranes, and as ſpices and car- 
minative ſeeds aſſiſt the operation of ſome catharticks, by 
diſſipating wind. In making a medicine, ſuch a thing is 
called a currector which defiroys or diminiſhes a quality that 
could not otherwiſe be diſpenſed with: thus turpentines 
are corre2ers of quickſilver, by deſtcoyiog its fluxility. and 


making it capable of mixture. FEY . 


blue-bottle 


Conrreg'LaTivVE. adj 


. tive terms, ſeem nearly to belong one to another. 


CorxESPOnNDENCY. 


3. Friendſhip ; intercha 


there is as maketh it ex 


1. He that amends, | 


CornasronDentT. 


C OR 


tors than iſers of religion. g 


Wich all his faults he up to be an reformer and 
corrector of abuſes, and a remover of gri . Swift. 
(2.) I remember a perſon, who, is ſtyle and literature, 
ſeems to have been the carreflor of a preſs in Little Bri- 
tain, proceeding gradually to an author. Swift, 


Brown. To CO'RRELATE. v. . [from cen and relatu, Latin] 


To have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 


Co'nxzLATE. n. . One that ſtands in the oppoſite rela- 


tion. I 

It is one thing for a father to ceaſe to be a father, by caſtin 
off his ſon ; another for him to ceaſe to be ſo, by the death 
of his ſon : in this the relation is at an end, for want of acorre- 
late. | South, 
con and relativus, Latin.] Having 
a reciprocal relation, fo that the exiſtence of one in a par- 
ticular ſtate depends upon the exiſtence of another. 

Father ang fon, huſband and wife, and ſuch other correla- 
South, 

Giving is a relative action, and ſo requires a correlati ve to 
anſwer it: giving, on one part, transfers no property, unleſs 
there be an accepting on the other. South. 


ComnnELATIVENESS. n. from correlati ve] The ftate 


of being correlative. 


Ray on the Creation. Connn'etION. n. , [coripio, correptum, Latin.] Objur- 


gation ; chiding ; reprehenfion ; reproof. 

If we muſt be talking of other le's faults, let it not be 
to defame, but to amend them, by converting our detraction 
into admonition and fraternal agrreption. Gov. of Tongue. 


To CORRESPO'ND. v. x. [con and reſpondeo, Latin.] 1. 


To ſuit; to anſwer ; to be proportionate ; to be ade- 
quate to; to be adapted to; to fir. 2. To keep up com- 
merce with another by alternate letters. 

(r.) The days, if one be compared with another ſucceſſively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equal, and will not 


' juſtly correſpond with any artificial or mechanical equal mea- 


ſures of time. Holder on Time. 

Words bzing but empty ſounds, any farther than they are 
ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they cor- 
re/, ond to thoſe ideas we have, but no farther than that. te. 


ee aps rg bod [from *. 1. Rela- 
p 


a tion; reci adaptation of one 

thing to another. 2. Intercourfe ; reciprocal intelligence. 
1 = 2 or civilities. 

3 w of their heavenly o ions, and the 

2. of men in this our ſtate of mortality, Bech — — 


ient to know in ſome ſort the onc, 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker. 


Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe; and their ha- 
bitudes, cc; ondencies, and relations keep the fame to one 
another. Locke. 

(2.) I had diſcovered thoſe unlawful correſpondencies they had 
uſed, and engagements they had made to embroil my king- 


k King Charles. 
Sure the villains hold a correſpondence * 
With the enemy, ang thus would betray us. Denham. 
It happens very, pope and I ſhould have the 
fame time: my enemies will be 


on. 
adapted ; agreeable ; anſwerable. 

What or evil is there under the ſun, what action cor- 
4 or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
poſed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, ac- 
cording to the law which himſelf eternally purpoſed to 
keep 65 "ae 7 18-4 "ny 


COR 


And as five zones th' etherial regions 

Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign d. | 

Cor ESTO DEN T. n. / One with whom intelligence or 
commerce is kept up by mutual meſſages oi letters. ; 

He was pleaſed to command me to fead to him, and receive 

from him all his letters from and to all his correſjondents at 


\ bind, £ 
Dr:yden's Ovid. 


home and abroad. Denham Dedication. 


Connesro'nsivae. adj. [from correſpond.) Aniwerable ; 
adapted to any thing. 
r th' city, with maſſy ſtaples, 


Priam's fix 
And correſtonſi ve and fulfilling bolts, 
Sperre up the ſons of Troy. Shakeſp. Tycilus and Creſfda. 


CO'RRIDOR. n. [French] 1. [In fortification.] The 
covert way lying round the whole compaſs of the fortifica- 
tions of a place. 2. [In architecture] A gallery or long 
iſle round about a building, leading to ſeveral chambers at 
a diſtance from each other. | Harris. 

(2.) There is ſomething. very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corriders that went round it are almoſt in- 
tirely ruined. | Addiſon on Italy. 

Connt'G1BLE. adj. [from corrigo, Latin.) 1. That which 
may be altered or amended. 2. He who is a proper ob- 
ject of punithment ; puniſhable. 3. Corrective; having 
the power to correct. Not proper, nor uſed. 

(z-) He was taken up very ſhort, and adjudged corrigrible for 
fuch preſumptuous language. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
(3-) Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners ; ſo that, if we will either have it ſteril with idleneſs, 
or manured with induſtry, the power and cor7igr5/e authority of 
this lies in our will. Shakeſp. Ot bello. 

Connn'var. n. /. [con and rival.) Rival; competitor. 

They had nours commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and Butters, both ad\erſaries and corrivals one 
againſt the other. Spenſer on Ireland. 

He that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without corri val all her dignities. 

Conmt'vaLlny. 2. / [from corrival.] Competition; op- 
poſition, 

Cos ro'pokanT. adj. 
power to give ſtrength. 

There be diyers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant, and 
aperient. FINS Baca Natural Hiftory. 

To CORROBORATE. v. a. [con and roboro, Latin.] 1. 

To confittu; to eftablith. 2. [o firengthen; to make 
ſtrong. | | | 
(x) Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured in- 
ſtance, there is no truſting to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corraborate by cuſtom. b 


[from corroberate.] Having the 


(z.) To fortify imagination there be three ways; the autho- 
rity whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corro- 
borate the imagination, and means to repeat it and 2 
9. 
It was faid that the prince himſelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obſervations on the different natures of peo- 
ple, and rules of government, much excited and awaked his 
ſpirits, and corroborated his judgment. _ Wotton, 
As any limb well and 'duly exerciſed grows ſtropger, the 
nerves of the body are corrobcrated Watts. 
CoxroBoRATION. . ſ. [from orate.] The act of 
ſirengthening or confirming ; confirmation by ſome advi- 
tional ſecurity ; addition of ſtrength. _ | 
The lady herſelf procured a bull, for 
of the marriage. 11 15 
 Coxnro'noraTIVE. 4%. from c 
power of increaſing ftrength. 5} 71:3 : 
In the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intemperies, as the 


x ? 


the better corroboration 
\ Bacon's Henry VII. 
J] Having the 


heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor - 

rober atives of an aſtringent faculty,; and the. ulcer alſo requir- 

eth was 32 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
| OL. . : 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. Cy, nopy, n. . [from corrods, 


COR 


To CORRO DE. v. a. [corrodo, Latin.} To eat away by 
degrees, as a menſtruum ; to prey upon; to conſume z to 
wear —4— | Wa 
Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may cor 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad; 
For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againſt her will. Donne. 
We know that aqua - fortis corroding copper, which 1s it that 
ves the colour to verdigreaſe, is wont to reduce it to a green 
tue ſolution. | Boyle on Colours. 
The nature of mankind, left to itſelf, would foon have fal- 
len into difſolution, without the inceſſant and corroding inva- 
ſions of fo long a time. Hake; Origin of Maikind. 
Hannibal the Pyreneans paſt, 
And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caſt, 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paſſage through the living rock he rent. Dryd. Juvenal. 
Fiſhes, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their 
ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent liquor there provided, corrode 
and reduce it into a chylus. Rayon the Creation. 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- 
ducing almoſt all the diſeaſes of the inflammatory kind. 


Ar buthnot. 
Should jealouſy its venom once diffule, 
Corroding every thought, and blaſting all 
Love's iſe, Thomſen's Sjrmg, 


Conrvu'ptnt. adj. [from corrode ] Having power of 
corroding or waſting any thing away. | 

Cox Rot v. =. / [from cerradible]! Tie quality of 
being corcoſible ; poſſibility to be conſumed 
ſtruum. 


Corxro'piaBLE. adj [from corrode.] Pullible o be 
ſumed or corroded. | 
Metals, although corrodivle by waters, yet will not ſuffer a 
liquation from the powerfulleſt heat communicable unto thut 
element. Brown's Vulg ar E,. 
Latin.] A drfaication 
from an allowance or falary for ſome other than the ori- 
gina] purpoſe. 
Beſides theie floating burgeſſes of the ocean, there are cer- 
tain flying citizens of the air, which preſcribe for a ccr-o0dy 


. Curt u. 
In thoſe days even noble perſons, and other meaner un, 
ordered cor? odies and penſions to their chaplains and ſervants 
out of churches. Aptiffe's Parer. 
Corro's1BLE. adj. [from corrode.] Poſſible to be con- 
ſumed by a menſtruum, this ought to be corrodible. 


Cor ro'si1BLENESS: . / [from corrofible.} Suſceptibility 
of cotroſion, rather corrodibility Dis. 


+ *1 + E'2 
1410 14 * 


Baden, Con os. . /. [corrode, Latin] The power of 


eating or wearing away by degrees. 

Corroſton is a particular ſpecies of difſo!ution of bodies, either 
by an acid, or a faline menſtruum. It is almoſt wholly de- 
ſigned for the reſolution of bodies moſt fir ly compacteꝗ, 
as bones and metals; ſo that the menſtruums here employed, 

have a conſiderable moment or force. Theſe liquors, he- 
ther acid or urinous, are nothing but ſalts diſſolved in a little 
- phlegm ; therefore theſe being ſolid, and conſequently con- 
taining a conſiderable quantity of matter, do both attract one 
another more, and are alſo more attracted by the particles of 
"the body to be diſſolved ; ſo when the more ſolid hodies are 
put into faline menſtruums, the attraction is ſtronger than in 
other ſolutions ; and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent: ſo that we may eaſily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a manner increaſed, it ſhould 
drive the ſalts into the pores of the bodies, and open and looſen 
their coheſion, ever fo firm. | Vincy. 

A kind of poiſon worketh either by corroſon, or by a {-cret 

4 2 and ermity to nature. Bacon Nut. Hiſt, 

I hat crrraſtos and diſſolution of bodies, even the mot ſolid 

- and durable, which is vulgarly aſcribed to the air, is cauſed 
4 X X 2 
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toom injuring and preying upon the bodies it environs, that it Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim, 
contributes to their ity and preſervation. Woodward. That not to be corrupted is the . my 


Corno'sive. adj. [from corrody, Latin.] It was anciently To Coxnu'er. v. =. To become purrid ; to grow rotten ; 
pronounced with - accent on the ſyllable, now in to 22 to loſe _ . 
differently.) 1. Having the power of conſuming or wear- aptneſs or propenſion of air or water to corrupt or pu- 
in 5 2. Having the ts to fret or — | trefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into mani. 

Id, 


1.) after it has been divided by cœrraſve liquors into feſt effects of diſeaſes, blaſting, or the like. | Bacon, 
inviſible parts, yet may preſently be precipitated, ſo as to ap- Cox ku rr. adj. [from _—_— 1. Spoiled ; tainted ; 
pear again in its own form. Grew's Coſmol. vitiated in its qualities, 2. Unſound ; putrid. 3. Vi- 

e ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe courſe „  tious; tainted with wickedneſs ; without integrity. 
Corrofrue famine waits, and kills the year. Thomſon's Spring. (r.) Coarſe moulded bread the foldiers thruſt upon 


(2.) If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corroſive to ſuch - : 1. inſt Ferdi f 
as oppugn them, undoubtedly to ſuch as maintain them it can * 4 r 1 = — 
c (2.) — As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 

I 


rence is oppagnes. a | Amendment ready {till at hand did wait, 
Conno'sIve, A. 1. 1. That which has the quality of To pluck it out 215 pincers fiery hot, 
waſting any thing away, as the fleſh of an ulcer. 2. That That ſoon in him was left no corrupt jot. Spenſer, 
which has the power of fretting, or of giving pain. - (3+) Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your 
(r.) He meant his corroffves to apply, mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of edifying. 
And with ftri& diet tame his ſtubborn malady. Fairy 2y-en. iv. 29. 
(2.) Such ſpeeches ſavour not of God in him that uſeth them, Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in deſire. Shakeſp. 
and unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds they are grievious corroſi ves. Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainneſs 
Hooker, Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Away ; though 2 be a fretful corroſive, Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
It is applied to a deathful wound. Stakejp. Henry VI. Some, who have corrupt in their morals, have = been 
| Care is no cure, but rather corroſive, infinitely ſolicitous to have their children piouſly brought up. 
4 For things that are not to be remedied. Shakeſp. Henry VI. South's Sermons. 
Corxo's:very. adv. (from corroſive.) 1. Like a corro- CoRRUrTER. mn. , [from corrupt.] He that taints or 
five. 2. With the power of corroſion. vitiates ; he that leſſens purity or integrity. 
(r.) At firſt it taſted ſomewhat corrofrvely, Away, away, c ters of my faith. _ 
Eoyle on Saktpetre. From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
Conno'sIveness. z. . [from corrofive.] The quality of who, without all nd of certainty, vaunt their —＋ 
cortoding or eating away; acrimony. came the errour firſt of all. Raleigh's ge" the World, 
| We do infuſe, to what he meant for meat, Thoſe great carrupter s of Chriſtianity, indeed of na. 
bh Corrofrveneſs, or intenſe cold or heat. Donne. tural religion, the Jeſuits. Addiſon. 


Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corrofiveneſs at Co RUrTIIILIT v. x. (from corruptible.] Poſſibility 
all, but coldneſs, mixt with a ſomewhat languid reliſh retain- to be corrupted. 


14 ing to bitterneſs. : Boyle. Cox Rur TIE. adj [from corrupt.] 1. Suſceptible of 
is 2 2 40 A Having the power deſtruction by — decay, or without — 2. 
Te CORRUGATY. . l, Ls To ee "pie of exeraal depravation ; polible to be tainted 


hi or purſe up ; as * ſkin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, wana corruptible bodies could never live the life they ſhall 
Y or any other cauſe. 3 Duin. live, were it not that they are joined with his body, which is 
wy The cramp cometh of contraction of finews : it conieth ei- incorruptible, od pag Sgt ours as . 
1 ther by cold or dryneſs ; for cold and dryneſs do both of them * e.. 
; contebet _ — Baces's Nat. Hift. It is a devouring corruption of the effential mixture, which 
| Cornuca'Tion. a. /.-[from corrugate.] Contraftion into conſiſting chiefly of an oily moiſture, is carruptible through 
5 5 t the Golid 1 8 8 diſſipation. - Harvey on Conſump. 
© parts is the corrugation or vio eral of which the world conſiſts, being in thei 
| of fibres, when the ſpiri — — ſeveral parts oon ng in their 


nature corruptib4e, it is more than probable, that, in an infi- 
Fleer on the Humour 5s. nite duration, this frame of things would long fince have been 


= To CORRU'PT. v. a. [corrumpa, corruptus, Latin.] 1. diffolved. \ Tillotſon. 

. To turn from a ſound to a putre ſcent ſtate ; to infect. 2. Conxu'eriBieness. =. / . (from cerruptible.] Suſcep- 

4 To deprave ;, ta deſtroy integrity ; to vitiate; to bribe. tibiliry of corruption. 

$ 1 4 4 83 * | 5 Cornv'eriBLy. adv. [from corruptible.) Iu ſuch a man- 
N 2. any Means, as ſerpent beguiled Eve ner as to be corrupted, or vitiated. 

4 through his ſubtilty, ſo yonr minds ſhould be we 4 ay Tt is too late * life of all his blood 

1 the fimplicity that is in Chriit. 3 2 XI. 3 Is touch d tibly. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Wu Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv. 33. Cokxbrriox. n, / "[corruptie, Latin] 1 
4 5 Ante by which bodies tead to the ſeparation of their parts. 

, A Shakeſpeare's Richard 11. 2. Wickedneſs ; peryerſion of principles ; lofs of inte- 
I have heard it ſaid, the ſitteſt time to corrupt a man's wife, Fgrity. 3. Putreſcence. 4. Matter or pus in a fore. 5. 


is when ſhe's fallen out with her hulband. Shakeſp. Cari. tendency to a worſe ſtate. 6. Cauſe, or means of 
But ftay, I ſmell a man of middle earth; depravation. 7. [In law.] An infection growing to a 
With trial fire touch me his finger end; man attainted of felony, or treaſon, and to his iſſue: for 


And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. 


as he loſeth all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, fo 

Ty his ifſue cannot be heir od. Ante vs Pooh 17-3 oak 

of whom they might claimed by him; and if he 

- Mary Wieere Winter.  eionoble, or eo geatieman, be awd his chikires are” wade 

ignoble and ungentle, in reſpect of the father, - Cel. 

(..) Precepts of morality, beſides the AO cf 
our tempers, which makes us averſe to them, are ſo 


r 


E. 8 77 


COR 


from ideas of ſenſe, that they ſeldom get an 
deſcriptions and images. Addiſon on the Georgichs. 
| idſt corruption, luxury and rage, 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age. Pope. 
(3-) The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 


Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 

And keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mix'd them with falt, and ſeaſon d all the ſea. 
(5.) After my death I wiſh no other herald, 

No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 


Blactmore. 


To mine honour from corrupt ion, 
But fuck an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(6.) The region hath by conqueſt, and c tion of other 
igh's Hiftory. 


languages, received new and differing names. 
AI thoſe four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
language; for which reaſons the Greek tongue is become much 
altered. Brerewoad on Languages. 
Coxnvu'erive. adj. [from corrupt.] Having the quality 
of tainting or vitiating. | 
Carrying a ſettled habitude unto the corruptive originals. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It ſhould be endued ps Yon —_— or quence. © 
tive quality, for ſo {; a diſſolution of the meat prepa- 
—. of 88 * Ray on the Creation. 


COS 


nity for Co art ,ο,jMA . adj. [from corticatus, Latin.} Reſem- 


= the bark of a tree. 
his animal is a kind of lizard, a uadruped ticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, hi hair. oy 83 
Co'xTiICosE. adj. [from corticeſus, Lat.] Full of bark. 


Did. 
Conve'tTo. n. . The curvet. 
You muſt draw the horſe in his career with his manage, and 
0 ORU . = 72 = Peacham on Drawing . 
C ; . [coruſco tin.] Glittering b 
fees ; fling, * a N 3 


Conusca“Tiox. u. /. [coruſcatio, Latin.] Flaſh ; quick 


vibration of _ 
We ſee that lightnings and coruſcations, which are near at 
hand, yield no ſound. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
We may learn that ſulphureous teams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and ſometimes take 
fire with a ſudden coruſcation and exploſion. Newton's Opt . 
How heat and moiſture mingle in a maſs, 
Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 
Why nimble coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 
And bold tornado's bluſter in the ſky. Garth's Diſpenſatory. 
Cory'MBIATED. adj. [corymbus, Latin.] Garniſhed with 
branches of berries. Dick. 


Connu'rrLEss. adj. [from corrupt.] Inſuſceptible of Conyupr'rzrovUs. adj. [from cerymbus and fero, Lat.] 


corruption; undecaying. 
| around 
The borders, with carruftleſs myrrh are crown'd. Dryden. 
Connvu'erLY. adv. [from corrupt] 1. With corruption; 
with taint ; with vice; without integrity. 2. Vitiouſly ; 
improperly ; contrary to purity. 
of , that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly, that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer. Shakeſp. 
We have dealt very corruptiy againſt thee, and have not 
kept the commandments. Neb. i. 7. 
2.) We have corruptly contracted moſt names, both of men 
places. Camden's Remains. 


— fruit or berries in bunches. Corymbiferous plants 
are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch as have a radiant flower, as the 
ſun-flower ; and ſuch as have a naked flower, as the hemp- 
agrimony, and mugwort : to which are added thoſe a-kia 
hereunto, ſuch as ſcabious, teaſel, thiſtle, and the like. 
uincy. 
CORY'"MBUS. n. /. [Latin.] Amongſt the * 
niſts it was uſed to expreſs the bunches or cluſters of ber- 
ries of ivy : amongſt modern botaniſts it is uſed for a 
compounded diſcous flower, whoſe ſeeds are not pappous, 
or do not fly away in down ; ſuch are the flowers of dai- 


Quincy. 


ſies, and common marygold. 
Conxnvu'erness. . /. [from corrupt.] The quality of Cosci'xomancy. ». / Thom xooxivov, 2 ſieve, and warria, 


corruption ; putreſcence ; vice. 
CO'RSAIR. n. ſ. [French.] A pirate; one who profeſſes 
to ſcour the ſea, and ſeize merchants. 
Conss. mn. /. [corps, French.) 1. A body. Not in uſe. 
2. A dead body ; a carcaſe : a poetical word. 
(1.) For he was ſtrong, and of ſo mighty cor/e, 
As ever wielded ſpear in warlike hand. Spenſer. 
(2-) That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
He her heatful head, without remorſe ; 
A ftream of coal-black blood forth guſhed from her cor ſe. 


Spenſer. 
Set down the cor ſe; or, by faint Paul, 
I'll make a corſe of him that diſobeys. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
— What may this mean?; 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


ny ba, x gs b 
— ay him down, my friends, 
Full in my fight, that I may view at leiſure 


The bl corſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds. Addiſon, 


divination.] The art of divination by means of a fieve, 
A very ancient practice mentioned by Theocritus, and till 
uſed in ſome parts of England, to find out perſons un- 
known. Chambers. 
Cos cAN Tr. #. / [In geometry.] The ſecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. 
Harris. 

Co'snerinG. . f. [Iriſh.] Coſberings were viſitations 
and progreſſes made by the lord and his followers among 
his tenants ; wherein he did eat them (as the Engliſh pro- 


verb is) out of houſe and home. Davies. 
Co'sier, n. [from couſer, old Fr. to ſew.] A botcher. 
Hanmer. 


Do you make an alehouſe of my lady's houſe, that ye ſqueak 
out your c9fter catches, without any mitigation or remorſe of 
voice. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

Co'sins. n. /. [In geometry:] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. 
Harri: 


' Co'nseLET. n. /. [corſelet, French.] A light armour for Cos ux Tick. od. font ]  Hivkia the power _ 


the forepart of the body. 
Some ſhirts of maile, ſome coats of plate put on, 
Some don d a cuirace, ſome a cor flef bright. 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 


Their cor/ets, and their thinneſt parts explore. Dryden. 


But heroes, who o ercome or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 
The +5 Ar which, in battle's heat, 


Againſt their very cors {ets beat. Prior. 
CORTICAL. adj. (cortex, bark, Lat.] Barky ; belong- 


to the outer part; belonging to the rind; outward. 
ang in two little veſſels. 


Fairfax. 


ttle gland, (all theſe little 

the brain) terminat- 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin. acronychally. 
X 


improving beauty ; beautifying. 
No better co/metichs than a ſevere temperance and purity, 
and humility, a gracious temper and calmneſs of ſpi- 
rit ; no true beauty without the ſignatures of theſe graces in the 
very countenance. | Ray on the Creation. 
" Firſt, rob'din white, the nymph 1 
With head uncover d, the co/metick rs. Pope. 
CO'SMICAL. ad. LH-] 1. — to the world. 
3. Ix. or ſetting with the ſun ; not acronycbal. 
(2.) 
ſeth 


he caſmical aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, when it 

ariſeth together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the eclip- 
tick wherein the ſun abideth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Co'sMIicaLLy. adv. [from coſmical.] With the fun ; not 


C O 8 

From the — of this ſtar, not caſmically, that is, with the 
ſun, but heliacally ; that is, its emerſion from the rays of the 
ſan, the ancients computed their canicular days. Brown, 

Co's Mocony. n. / [x59u®-, and yom I he riſe or birth 
of the world; the creation. 0 

Cosmo'GrarmHts. n. / [ and yeagu.] One who 
writes a delcription of the world ; diſtinct from geogra- 
pher, who deſcribes the fituation of particular countries. 

The ancient coſmografbers do the diviſion of the Eaſt 
and Weſtern hemiſphere; that is, the firſt term of longitude in 
the Canary or Fortunate Iflands, conceiving theſe parts the ex- 
tremeſt habitations weſtward. Brown's Vulzar Er, ours. 

CosMocRa'rHICAL. adj. [from coſmography.] Relating o 
the general deſcription of the worlds | 

CosMoGra'PHICALLY. adv. [from coſmographica/.) In a 
manner relating to the ſcience by which the ſtructure of 
the * is diſcovered and deſcribed. 3 

The terrella, or ſpherical m co afhic et out 

with circles of ihe — TY — — Erreurs. 

COSMO/GRAPHY. =. / (- and yz2dw ] | lhe 
icience of the general ſyſtem or affeQtivas of the world, 
diſtin from geography,_which delivers the ſituation and 
boundaries of particular countries. 

Hee it might ſee the world without travel; it being a leſſer 
ſcheme of the creation, nature contracted, a little co/mografhy, 
or map of the univerſe, Soath. 

Cosmoro'tiTan.?} n. /. (e ỹ and woiirng.] A citizen 
Cosmoro'LITE. | of the world ; one who is at home 
in every place. 
Co'ss ET. n. {. A lamb brought up without the dam. 
If thou wilt bewail my woetul teen, 
I ſhall thee give yond' ciſet for thy pain. Stenſer. 
COST. n. , [4 f, Dutch. As this word is found in the 
remoteſt Teyronick dialects, even in the Iflandick, it is 
not probably derived to us from the Lavin con/?o 3 though 
it is not unlikely that the French coufer comes from the 
Latia.] 1. The price of any thing. 2. Sumptuouſneſs ; 
luxury. 3. Charge; expenſe. 4. Loſs; fine; detti- 
ment. | 
(2.) — The city woman bears 


The cof of princes on unworthy ſhoulders. Shakeſp. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaſt 

The rude ette&ts of pride and co 

Of vaſter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 


(3.) While he found his daughter maintained without his 
-oft, he was content to be deaf to any noiſe of infamy. Sidney. 
I ſhall never hold that man my triend, 
Whoſe to ſhall aſk me for one penny coff, 
To ranſom home revolted Mortuner. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Have we eaten at all of the king's coft or hath he given us 


any giſt. : 2 Sa. Xix. 42. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boaſt ! 
Put poor nature to ſuch c,? 
O! "twill undo our common mother, 
To be at charge of ſuch another. Crafhaw. 
It is ſtrange to ſee any eccleſiaſtical pile, not by eccleſiaſtical 
coft and influence, riſing above ground; eſpecially in an age in 
which men's mouths are open againſt the church, but their 
hands ſhut towards it. South Sermons. 
He whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, 
Should win his ſupper at our common coff. Dryden Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by Wood for the purchaſe 
of his patent: what were his other viſible coffs I know not; 
what his latent, is variouſly conjectured. Swift. 
(4.) What they had fondly withed, afterwards to their 
cofts over true. - Knolies's Hiftory of the Turks. 
To Cos r. v you coſt ; particip. ca. ſcouſter, French. 
To be bought for ; to be had at a price. 8 
The dagger and porſon- are always in readineſs ; but to bring 
the action to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cu him man 22 Dryden. 
Cos TAL. adj. (coffe, Lat. a rib.] aging to the ribs. 


C O T 
Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous fiſhes, 


man Final, whoſe ribs are rectilineal; and 
which — their ribs embowed. Brows's 4 1— — 
Co's ARD. n. /. [from ceſter, a head.] 1. A head. 2. 
An apple round and bulky like the head. 
( 1.) Take him over the coftard with the belt of ford. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
(2.) Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts; and, if our 
greedy patrons hold us to ſuch conditions, they will make us 
turn co/fard mongers, graſiers, or fell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 
CO'STIVE. adj. | conſtipatus, Lat. conftipe, French.] 7. 
Bound in the body; having the excretions obſtructed. 2. 
Cloſe ; unpermeable, 
(1.) When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtructed, the 
body grows coftive, and the excrements of the belly white, 


Brown, 
While fafter than his coffive brains indites 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes; 
His cate appears to me like honelt "Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs. Pricr, 


(2.) Clan in dry ſenſons is cofftive, hardening with the ſun 
and wind, till unloeked by induitry, fo as to admit of the air 
and heavenly influences. Mor ti mers Huſband) y. 

Co'sTIVENESS. u. /. [from caſtive.] The ſtate of the body 
in which excretion is 0bſtructed. 

Ceftiveneſs diſperſes 1 putrid fumes out of the guts and 
meſentery into all parts of the body, occaſioning head-aches, 
fevers, lols of appetite, and diſturbance of concoction. 

; | Harwey. 

Coftiveneſs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt with by phy- 

ick, purging medicines rather increaſing than removing the evil. 

Locke on Education, 

Co'sT1L.INESS. a / [from ca.] Sumptuouſneſs ; expen- 
ſiveneſs. 

Though not with curious coli eſt, yet with cleanly ſuffi- 
ciency it entertained me. | Sianey. 

Nor have the frugaller ſons of fortune any reaſon to object 
the c;/{73:e/* ; ſince they frequently pay dearer for leſs advantage- 
ous pleaſures. Glanwille's Scepſis. 

Gags LY. adj, [from coff.} Sumptuous ; expenſive ; of a 
price. 
18 Cofily thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy 


For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Leave for a while thy cy country-ſeat ; 
And to be great indeed, forget 
The nauſeous pleaſures of the great. den. 
The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the moſt cofly 
piece of work on the earth, when completed. Adei ſon , 
of Paradiſe, which he ſents as a 


He is here r 
moſt charming and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only uſeful and convenient, but even the moſt rare and va- 
luable, the moſt cl and detirable. Woodw. Nat. Hiſt. 

Co's Twary. n. /. (coſius, Latin.] An herb. 
Co's TREL. n. /. [ſuppoſed to be derived from cofter.} A 
bottle. Shinner. 


8 At the end of the names of places, come general- 


Bock 1 Y from the Saxon Cor, a cottage. Gibſon. 


COT. u. / (cor, Sax. cwt, Welſh} A ſmall houſe; a 
cottage ; 4 hut; a mean habiration. 
What that uſage meant, 
Which 'm her cor the daily iſed. Fairy Queen. 
Beſides his cf, h flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on ſale ; and at our ſheep cot now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Sakeſp. Ar you like it. 
Hezekiah made himelf ſtalls for all manner of beaſts, and 
cots for flocks. | 2 Chron, XXXIIi. 28. 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies: 
The Err columns riſe; 


The pavement, 'd marble they behold ; 225 
The gates with ſculpture grac d, the ſpires and tiles of gold. 
Dr puten's Baucis and Philemon. 
As Jove vouchſaf d on Ida's 


„ and, 
At poor Philemon's cor to take a Fenton, 


COT 

Cor. #. /. An abridgment of cergucan. 

CoTa'ncenrT. =. / [In geometry] The tangent of an 
arch which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. 


| Harris. 
To Core. v. a. This word, which I have found only in 


over pa,. 
— Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 
Had more ground been allow'd the race, and cot᷑ed far his 


b Chapman's Iliads. 
CoTre'MrORARY. adj. [con and tempus, Latin.] Living at 
the ſame time ; coetaneous ; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotemper with the 
firſt voucher, have ap probable, is now uſed as certain, 
becauſe ſeveral have fince, from him, faid it one after another. 

Locke. 
Co'TLAaxD. . / [cat and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 
tage. ; 
Co'rQuean. . /. [probaby from coguin, French.] A man 
who buſies himſelf with womens affairs. 
Look to the bak d meats, gvod Angelica; 

Spare not for colt. 

— Go, go, you corguweæn, go; 

Get you to bed. *Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cefquean : 
each of the ſexes ſhould keep within its bounds, Addiſon. 

You have given us a lively picture of huſbands hen-peck'd ; 
but yon have never . upon one of the quite different 
character, and who goes by the name of cotquean. Addiſon. 


Co'TTaGcE. . /. (from cot.] A hut; a mean habitation ; 
a a cot; a little houſe. 
The ſea-coaft ſhall be dwellings, and cottages for „* 
and folds for flocks. Zejb. ii. 6. 
They were right glad to take ſome corner of a poor cotiage 
and there to ſerve God upon their knees. Hooker 
The ſelf ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurſe their 
children, look to the affairs of the houſe, viſit poor cottages, 
and reheve their neceſſities. Tavilur Holy Living. 
It is difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the obſcurities of a 
cottage, to fancy in his mind the ſplendors of a court. South. 
neath our humble cottaęe fer us haſte, 
And here, unenvied, rural dainties taite, Pope's Odyſſey. 
Cor TAGER. n. /. [from cottage.) 1. One who lives in a 
hut or cottage. 2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives 
on the common, without paying rent, and without any 
land of his own. 
(.) Let us from our farms, 
Call forth our cgftagers to arms. Savift. 
The moſt ignorant Iriſh cottager will not fel] his cow for a 
groat. S$Swift's Addreſs to Parliament, 
(2.) The huſbandmen and plowmen be but as their work- 
folks and labourers, or elſe mere ccttagers, which are but houſed 
beggars. 5 ge — 2 VII. 
„or middle e, of à condition between 
| —_— FE Bacen's Henry VII. 
Co'TTiIEr. n. , [from cer]! One who inhabits a cot. 
Di. 
CO'TTON. ». / [named, according to Skinner, from the 
down that adheres to the mala cotenea, or guince, called by 
the Italians catogni ; whence cortone, Ital. cotton, French. ] 
1. The down of the eotton-tree. 2. Cloth made of cot- 
ton. 
1.) The pi t to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and 
— 9 that its hardneſs may not be — 
iſeman. 
Co'tTon. n. . A plant. The ſpecies are, 1. Shrubby 


cotton. 2. The moſt excellent American cotton, with a 


cettom, of the iſland of 


eeviſh ſeed. 3. Annual 
P 5. Tree carton with a 


\ 


COU 

yellow flower. The firſt ſort is cultivated plentifully in 
Candia, |.emnos, Cyprus, „lalta, Sicily, and at Naples; 
as al ſo between Jeruſalem and Damaſcus, from whence the 
cotton is brought annually into theſe northern parts ot 
3 This garten is the woo! which incloſes or wraps 
up the ſ-eds, and i; contained in a kind of brown huik 
or ſeed veſſel growing upon this ſhrub. It is from this 
ſort that the vaſt quantities of cotton are taken, which fur- 
niſh our parts of the world. The ſecond and third ſorts ate 
annual: theſe are cultivated in the Wett Indies in great 
plenty. But the fourth and fifth torts grow in Egypt: theſe 
abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of great mag- 
nitude. Miller. 
To Co'TTON. v. n. 1. To riſe with a nap. 2. To cement 

to unite with: a can word — 
(2.) A quarrel will end in one of you being turned off, in 
whici cafe it will not be ealy to cotton with another. "Swift. 
To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French.] 1. To lie down on 
a place of repuſe. 2. To lie down on the knees, as a 
beaſt to reſt. 3. To lie down in ſecret, or in ambuith. 4. 
To lie in a bed, or ſtratum. 5. To ſtoop; or bend down; 

to lower in fear, in pain, in reſpect. 

(r.) If I court more women, you'll couch with more men. 


Sbakejps 
— Doth not the gentleman 
Deſerve as full as fortunate a bed, 
As ever Beatrice ſhall couch upon. Shale, 
— When love's fair goddieſs 
Couch'd with her huſband in ho golden bed. Dryden's An. 


(2.) Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his wrong's 
Fierce tygers couch around, and loll d their favwning ton- 


gues. Dryden's Virgil. 
Theſe when death F . 


Comes like a ruſhing lion, couch like ſpaniels, 
Wich lolling tongues, and tremble at the pay. Dryden. 
(3 ) We'll couch i' th' caſtle-ditch, tili we ſee the light of 
our taries. Shakejp.. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was pail:1 over 
for dead, until a horſe was brought for his eſcape. Hay turn. 
(4.) Bleſſed of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 
deep that couchetb beneath. Deut. xxXil. 13» 
(5-) Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly curteſies, 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men, 
Shakel; eare's Julius Colar, 
Iſſachar, is a ftrong als couchixng down between two burdens. 
Gen. xlix. 14. 
To Couch. v. a. 1. To repoſe; to lay ona place of repoſe. 
2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ſtratum. 3. Lo 
bed; to hide in another body. 4. To involve; to 
include; to compriſe. 5. To include ſecretly ; to hide 
with under. 6. To lay cloſe to another. 7. To fix the 
ſpear in the reſt; in the potlure of attack. 8. To de- 
preſs the condenſed cryſtalline humour or film that over- 
ſpreads the pupil of the eye. This is improperly called 
couching the eye, for couching the catarat : with equal in- 
propriety they ſometimes fpeak of couching the patient. 
(1.) Where unbruiſed youth, with unſtutf d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ileep doth reign. Shake(þ 
(2.) If the weather he warm, we immedliately couch malt 
about 2 foot thick, but if a botter ſeaſon require it, we fpreat 
it on the floor mach thinner. Mortimer Huſband! y. 
The fea and the land make one globe; and the waters cout 
themſelves, as cloſe as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
ſpherical convexity. Burnet”s They of the Ekart. 
(3+) It is at this day in uſe at Gaza, to couch potſherds, or 
veſſels of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top. 
and to paſs it down in ſpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hi 
(4-) But who will call thoſe noble who deface, 
By meaner acts, the glories of their race; 
Whoſe only title to our father's fame, 
Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name. 


Dryden”; Tru: 


C OV 


couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury's Sermon 


.) The foundation of all parables, is ſome or fimi- 
*. the topical or alluſive of the — and 
the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South. - 

There is all this, and more, that lies couched under 
this allegory. L'Eftrange. 


The true notion of the inſtitution being loſt, the tradition of 
the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length ſuſpended and loſt, Woodward's Nat. Hift. 


(6.) And over all, with brazen ſcales was arm d, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, fo couched near, | 


That nought might pierce. Spenſer. 
(7.) The knight 'gan fairly couch his ſteady ſpear, 
And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Spenſer. 


—— Before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their ſpears, 
Till thickeſt legions cloſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
_ he former wav'd in air 
is flaming ſword ÆEneas couch d his Dryden Xn. 
(8.) 3 artiſt, whoſe nice 1 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes, 
And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes ruſhing on his eyes. Dennis. 
Whether the cataract be waſted by being — —— from its 
veſſels, I have never known poſitively, by diſſecting one tha, 
had been couched. Sharp 


Couch. . /. [from the verb.] 1. A feat of repoſe, on 
which it is common to lie down dreſſed. 2. A bed; a place 
of repoſe, 3. A layer, or ſtratum. 
(1.) So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe 

'Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh, 

Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him toft, 

From his uneaſy tation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. 


Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 


To loll on coucher, rich with citron ſteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. | 
Dryden's Virgil Geo. 
Ny immortal pow'rs that guard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe. Addiſ. Cato. 
(2.) Let not the royal bed of Denmark be | 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Dire was the toſſing ! deep the groans ! deſpair 
Tended the fick, 3 to couch. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This gentle knight, inſpir d by jolly May, 
Forſook his early couch at early day. Dryden's Fables. 
(3) This heap is called by maltſters a couch, or bed of raw 
t. | Mar timer Huſbanary. 
Co'ucuanT. adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying down; ſquat- 


ting. 

1 a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it not probably 
a Hon rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. Brown. 
As a tiger, who by chance hath ſpy d, 

In ſome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Strait couches cloſe ; riſing, changes oft 
His couchant watch. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
COUCHEE. n. /. French.] Bed ĩme; the lime of viſiting 
late at __ | 
None of her ſylvan ſubjects made their court 
Levees and couchees paſs'd without reſort. F 


Co'ucuea. n./. from couch. ] He that couches or depiefles 
cataracts. 


Co'ucureiLtow. n. . [couch and fellow.] Bedfellow ; 
good friends for three reprieves for 


Cover. 


C O V 
That great argument for a future ſtate, which St. Paul hath CO'VENANT. 8. /. [convenant, Fr. conventum, Latin. ] 1. 


A contract; a ſtipulation. 2. An agreement on certain 
tei ms; à compact. 3. A writing containing the terms of 
agreement. 
(1.) He makes a covenant never to deſtroy 
The earth again by flood; nor let the ſea 
Surpaſs his bounds. Milten's Par. Loft. 
"The Englith make the ocean their abode, 
W hof: read; fails wich ev'ry wind can fly, 
And make a 97/2417 with th* unconſtant (ky. Waller. 
Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell : let 
divines, fathers, friends ſay what they will, they = their ears 
ink them. 'Efirange. 
(2.) A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now conſider it, 
betwixt God and man; conſiſting of mercies on God's part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man's part, required 
God. Hammonds Pratt. Catech, 
(3-) I ſhall but lend my diamond till your return; let there 
be covenants drawn between us. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To Co'venanrT. v. #. [from the noun.] 1. Io bargain ; 
to ſtipulate. 2. Toa with another on certain terms : 
with for before either the price or the thing purchaſed. 
(1.) His lord uſed commonly fo to covenant with him, which 
if at any time the tenant diſliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleaſure. Spenſer” State of Ireland. 
It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them ſhould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Edward VI. 
By words men come to know one another's minds ; by theſe 
they covenant and confederate. South. 
Jupiter covenanted with him, that it ſhould, be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant ſhould direct. 


L*Eftrange. 
(2.) They covenanted with him for thirty pieces OW 
| 10. 
Pointing to a heap of ſand 
For ev'ry grain to live a year demand; 
But, ah! unmindful of th' effect of time, 
Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth's Ovid. 


CovenanTe's. . ſ. [from covenant.] A party to a cove- 
nant ; a ſtipulator ; a bargainer. | 

Both of them were reſpective rites of their admiſſion into 
the ſeveral covenants, * covonantees — _ en- 
titled to the reſpective privileges. e's Parergon. 

Covena'nTER. u. 28 covenant.] One who takes a 
covenant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters ſhall have no more aſſurance of mutual 
aſſiſtance each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Rea ſons ag ainſt the Covenant. 

Co'vexnous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent ; collufive ; 
trickiſh. 

I wiſh ſome means deviſed for the reſtraint of theſe inordinate 
and covenowus leaſes of lands, holden in chief, for hundreds or 
thouſands of years. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

To COVER. v. a. [courrir, French.] 1. To overſpread 
any thing with ſomething elſe. 2. To conceal under ſome- 


thing laid over. 3. To hide by ſuperficial appearances. 
4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 5. > res from notice 
or puniſhment. 6. To ſhelter ; to protect. 7. To incubate; 
to brood on. 8. To copulate with a female. 9. To wear 


the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of ſuperiority, 


1 
(1. paſtures are cloathed with flocks, the valleys alſo 
are covered over with corn. Ei. lev. 13. 
— Sea cover d ſea, | 
Sea without ſhore. | Milton. 
— The flaming mount 'd s 
In Dothan cover d with a camp of fire. Milton 


Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, ſerve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 
Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fenice. 
ja Nor he their outward, only with the ſkins 
beaſts, but inward nakedneſs much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteouſneſs 


c Oo v 


Arraying, cover'd from his father's ſight. Milton, 
Cover me ye pi 
Ye cedars with innumerable boughs - 


never ſee them more. Milton. 


In life's cool vale let my low ſcene be laid, 


Cover me, gods, with Tempe's thickeſt ſhade. Cowley. 
Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 
And cover my retreat from human race, Dryd. Virg. 


(4-) Raillery and wit ſerve only to cover nonſenſe with ſhame, 
when reaſon has firſt proved it to be mere nonſenſe. Watts. 
(s-) Charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 


—— Thou may'ſ repent, 
And one bad act with many deeds well done 
May'ſ| cover. Milton. 
(6.) His calm and blameleſs life 

Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 

And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round. Cowley. 

(7.) Natural hiſtorians obſerve, that only the male birds 
have voices; that their ſongs begin a little before breeding - time, 


and end a little after; that whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male ly takes his ſtan.1 upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means amuſes and diverts 
her with his ſongs during the whole time of her fitting. 
Addijon, Speftator. 
(9.) That king had conferred the honour of grandee upon 
him, which was of no other — ſignification to him, 
than to be covered in the preſence of king. Dryden. 
Co've nr. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Any thing that is laid 
over another. 2. A concealment ; a ſcreen; a veil; a 
ſuperficial appearance, under which ſomething is hidden. 
3. Shelter; defence from weather. 
(1.) The ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped ac- 
cording to the parts, the ſkin urn 
vn. 


The fountains could be ſtrengthened no other way than by 
making a ſtrong covey or arch over them. Burnet's Theory. 
—— Oreſtes bulky rage, 
Unſatisfy d with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſn d yet. Dryd. * 
With hand, or any other cover, you ſtop the „ ſo 
as wholly to exclude the air. Ray on the Creation. 


ſed one. 
As the ſpleen has inconveniences, ſo the preten 

is a handſome cover for imperfections. Collier on the Sj deen. 
(3-) In the mean time, by being led to lodge in the 

field, which grew now to be cold, whilſt his army was 

under cover, they mi 


be to retire. 


ance uſed to conceal infamy. 


Does he holy garments for a cover-ſhame of lewdneſs. 

0s | , Dr yden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

Co'verinc. n. , [from cover.] Dreſs; veſture; any 
thing ſpread over another. 


women took and ſpread a covering over the well's mouth, 


8 foal, 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

Bring ſome covering is naked 

Whom I'll intreat to lead me. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Through her fleſh methinks is ſeen 

'The brighter ſoul that dwells within, 

Our the ſubtle covering = * 

And ſee the lily through its . > 
Then 24 he rais d a day Fad 

With cov'rings of Sidonian purple a 328 ; 

TY 5 caſts things that truth and intereſt 


lie the fame way ; and when it is wrapt up in this — 
men-can be content to follow it. Seuth. 
Co'vexLet. . / [couvrelid, French.] 


cealed. 
Lay her in lillies and in violets, 
And filken curtains over her diſplay, 
And. odour'd ſheets, and arras cover tr. 


This done, the hoſt produc'd the genial bed, 
Which with no coftly coveriet they — Dryden Fables, 


Clarendan. 
Cover-SHaMEe. n. /. [cover and ſbame] Some appear - 


The outermoſt 
of the bedcloaths ; that under which all the reſt are con- 


„ 
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1 „„ e 
ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. wift, 
Cv'verr. . /. [from cover, couvert, French.] 1. A ſhel- 


ter ; a defence. 2. A thicket ; or hiding place. 

(1.) Let mine outcaſts dwell with thee, Moab; be thou a 
covert to them from the face of the ſpoiler. Iſaiah, xvi. 4. 

There fhall be a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the day time 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert, from 
ſtorm and rain. If. iv. 6. 

They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under {ky or cvert, according to the 
ſeaſon, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 

It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 

Commun d in filent walk, then laid him down 

Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wt, 
therefore retire them to covert. E velyn's Kalendar. 

 (2n.) Tow'rds him I made; but he was ware of me, 

And ſtole into the covert of the wood. 


Shakeſp. Kom. and Ful. 
I ſhall be your faithful guide, | 
Through this gloomy covert wide. Milton. 
Thence to the coverts, and the conſcious groves, 
The ſceneg of his paſt triumphs and his loves. 
into ſome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ftars or fun. 
Dryden's State of Innocence. 
The deer is lodg'd ; I've track'd her to her covert: 
Be ſure ye mind the word : and when I give it, 
Ruth in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. Addiſ. Cato. 


Denham. 


Co'verr. adj. (co vert. French.} 1. Sheltered ; not open; 


not expoſed. 2. Secret ; hidden; private; inſidious. 

(.) You are, of either fide the green, to plant a cove rt al- 
ley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve foot in height, by 
which you may go in ſhade into the garden. Bacon. 

The fox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to the huſbandman, 
eſpecially in places that are near foreſt-woods and covert places. 
Mor timer's Huſbandry. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope's Eſſays. 
(2.) And let us preſently go fit in council, 
How covert matters may be beſt diſclos d, 

And open perils ſureſt anſwered. Shakeſp. Julius Caſar. 
—— By what beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Cova r. adj. [couvert, French.] The ſtate of a woman 
ſheltered by marriage under her huſband ; as cywert baron, 

ſeme c07 ert. | 
Inſtead of her being under covert baron, to be under covert 
feme myſelf; to have my body diſabled, and my head fortificd 
Drydcn's Spaniſh Fryar. 
CovexT-wav. n. /. [from covert and way.] It is, in 
fortification, a ſpace of ground level with the field, on the 
edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works toward the 
country. One of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege is to 
make 2 lodgment on the covert way, becauſe uſually the 

beſieged pallifade it along the middle, and undermine it o:. 

all ſides. It is ſometimes called the corridor, and ſome- 

times the counterſcarp, becauſe it is on the edge of the 
ſcarp. Harris. 
Co'vexrTLy. adv. [from covert.) Secretly ; cloſely.; in 
ivate ; with privacy. 
Yet ſtill Aragnol (ſo his foe was hight) 
Lay lurking, covertly him to ſurpriſe. Sfenſer's Muigtotmar 
How can ſt thou croſs this marriage? 
— Not honeſtly, my lord; but fo cue , that no diſhoneft; 
ſhall appear in me. Shaleſſ care Much ado about Notting. 
Amongſt the poets, Perſius coverte ſtrikes at Nero; ſome of 
whole verſes he recites with ſcorn and indignation. Dryden. 
Co“ vEATNYESS. n. /. [from covert.] Secrecy; privacy 
1? 


C O V 


Catvr arr. n. /. [from covert] 1. Shelter x defence; 
not expoſure. 2. [In law.] The eſtate and condition of 
a married woman, who, by the laws of our realm, is in 
puteſtate viri, and therefore diſabled to contract with any, 
to the prejudice of herfelf or her huſband, without his 
allowance or confirmation. Cowel, 


(r.) It may be it is rather the ſhade, or other coverfure, that 
they take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. 


Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

He ſaw their ſhame that fought 
Vain covertures. NMillon's Par. Loft. 
The winds being fo fierce, and fo ſevere, as not to ſuffer any 

hing to thrive beyond the height of a ſhrub, in thoſe ulands, 
unleſs protected by walls, or other like coverture. Woodward. 
(2.) The infancy of king Edward VI. and the cover ture of 
queen Mary, did, in fact, diſabled them to accompliſh the con- 
ueſt of Ireland. Dawies on lreland. 

To CO'VET. v. a. [conwoiter, French.] 1. Lo deſire in- 

ordinately ; to deſire beyond due bounds. 2. To defire 
earneſtly. 

(1.) —— Tf i; bea fin to covet honour, 
I am the mol: ottending man alive. 

I am yet 
Unknown to woman, never was forſworn, 
Searcely have coveted what was mine own, 
At no time broke my faith. 

© father! can it be that fouls ſublime, 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial elime ? 

And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by death, 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath. Dryden's Xn. 

(2.) All things coveting as much as may be to be like unto 
God in being ever; that which cannot hereunto attain perſon- 
ally, doth ſeek to continue itſelf another way, by offspring and 
8 uoher. 

ut covet earneſtly the beſt gifts. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 

To C-'ver. v. n. To have a ſtrong deſire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while ſome 
coveted ier, they have erred from the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 

Co'veTaBLE. adj. [from corer.] lo be wiſhed for; to be 

coveted. Dif. 

Co'veTtiss. . {. [conwoitiſe, French.] Avarice ; cove- 

touſneſs of money. Not in uſe. 

Moſt wight, whom 2 might ſuffice, 
Whoſe greedy luſt did lack in greateſt ſtore; 
Whoſe need had end, but no end coverrſe. 

Col vzrous. adj. {conviiteux, French. 

defirnus ; eager. 2. Inordinately eager of money; ava- 
ricious. 3. Defirous ; eager: in a good ſenſe. 

(1.) While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths I lay, 

The cruel nation, covefeus of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood the unhoſpitable coaſt. Dryden AZ. 
(2.) An heart they have exerciſed with covetous practices. 
2 Peter. 
What he cannot help in his nature, you muſt not account a 
vice in him: you muſt in no ways ſay he is covefous. Shakeſp. 
Let never ſo much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man's reaſoning, and money on the other, it is eaſy to foreſee 
which will outweigh. | Locke. 

(3.) ———— Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, 

Than this fair foul ſhall be. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, at 
the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not coveteus of 
the virtue, but of its reward * and then his inten- 
tions are polluted. | aylor*s Kule of Living Holy. 
Co'verovsLy. ady, [from covetous.] 


erly. 
If 2 care not for't, he will ſupply us eaſily ; if he covetouſly 
reſerve it, how ſhall's get it. Shale p. 
Co'verousNness. n. / [from covetans.] 1. Avarice ; in- 
ordinate cefire of money; eagerneſs of gain. 2. Eager- 
neſs; defire in a neutral ſenſe, 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Fairy 2ueen, 
1. Inordinately 


Avariciouſly ; 


(x.) He that takes pains to ſerve the ends of covetouſneſs, or 


COU 


miniſters to another's luſt, or keeps a of impurities or in- 
temperance, is idle in the worſt ſenſe. 2 Holy — 
Ccrvetouſneſs debaleth a man's ſpirit, and finks it into the earth. 


77⁴¹ 
(2.) When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 39 55 
They do confound thier (kill in covetouſneſs. 


Shakeſp. King ot» 
Co'ver. n. /. [couvee, French.] Jp. King Jobs. 


1. A batch; an ok bird 
with her young ones. 2. A number of birds together. 


(2.) A flight of waſps and of partridges went to a far- 
mer, and a ſup of him to quench their Thirſt, LE —.— 
Aqvey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put our infuntry 
in diſorder. Addiſon's Freeßclaer. 
There would be no walking in a ſhady wood without ſpring- 
ing a covey of toaſts. Addiſon's Guardian, 

COUGH. . /. [kuch, Dutch.) A convulſion of the 
3 vellicated by ſome ſharp ſeroſity. It is pronounced 
coff. ; 

In conſumptions of the Inngs, when nature cannot expel the 
cough, men tall into fluxes of the belly, and then they die. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 

For his dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his heaving veſlels tore. Smith. 
To Coucn. v. n. [kuchen, Dutch.] lo have the lungs 
convulſed ; to make a noiſe in endeavouring to evacuate 
the peccant matter from the lungs. 
Thou didſt drink 

The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 

Which beaſts would cough at. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Thou haſt quarrelled with a man for coughing in the ſtreet, 
becauſe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain aſleep in the fun. 

Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 

The firſt problem enquireth why a man doth c:ug/, but not an 
ox or cow ; whereas the con is often obleryed. Brown. 

If any humour be diſcharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of caſting it up by coughing. Ray on the Creation. 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am ſhort. 
Pope's Ep. 
To Cova. v. a. To eject by a cough ; to expectorate. 

If the matter be to be diſc by expectoration, it muſt 
firſt paſs into the ſubſtance of the lungs, then into the aſpera 
arteria, or weaſand, and from thence be coughed up, and ſpit 
out by the mouth. Wiſjeman's Surgery. 

Co'ucatx. . /. [from cough.] One that coughs. Did. 
Co'vin. | n. /. A deceitful agreement between two or 
*o'VINE. more, to the hurt ot another. Cote J. 
Co'vinG. . /. [from c ve.] A term in building, uſed of 
houſes that project over the ground-plot and the turned 
projecture arched with timber, lathed and plaiſtered. 


| rris. 
CovLo, [the imperfe© preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to; bad power to. | | 
And if I have done well, and as is fitting the ſtory, it is that 
which I defired; but if flenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. 2 Mac. xv. 38. 
What if he did not all the ill he cxu/4 ? | 
And I oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 
And to maintain his murders. Dr yden's Spaniſh 2 
Col uvlr ER. . /. [cult-r, Latin.] The ſharp iron of the 
plow which cuts the earth, rerpetdicular to the ſhare. 


The Iſraclites went down to ſharpen every man his ſhare, and 
his coulter, and his ax, avd his mattock. 1 Sa. xiii. 20. 


Literature is the grindſtone to the coulters, to whet 
their natural faculties. mmond on Fundamentals, 
The plough for itiff clays is long and broad, and the coulter 


long, and very little bending, with a very large wing, 
Mortimer. 
CO UNTIL. 3. / [concilium, Latin] 1. An aſſembly of 
perſons met together in conſultation. 2. Act of publick 
deliberation. 3. An afſembly of divines to deliberate up- 
on religion. 4. Perſons called together to be conſulted on 
any occaſion, or to give advice. 5. The body of privy 
counſellors. | 


C O U 
— chief prieſts, and all the council, 
neſs. 


The ſtygian councr/ thus diſſolv d; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal 


ſought falſe wit- 


Mat. xxvi. 59» 


peers. Milton. 

In hiftories compoled by politicians, they are for drawing up 

a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and events, and ing a con- 
ſtant correſpondence between the camp and the cauncii table. 


Addiſon, Stect ator. 
(2.) — The ſcepter'd heralds call 
To council in the city gates: anon 
Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 


Aſſemble, and harangues are heard. Milton. 
(3.) Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
Chriſtian church, or from their fynods or councils, Watts. 


They being thus aſſembled, are more 2 council 
to D the * council of the kingdom, — his ma- 
jeſty in thoſe things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
boch the king and people, than a court. 
1 Bacon's Adv. to Villiers, 
 —_— Without the — 
Either of king or ccuncil, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great ſeal. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
CounciL-BOARD. n. /. [council and board] Council- 
table ; table where matters of ſtate are deliberated. 
He hath commanded, 
To-morrow morning to the council-board, 
He be convened. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
When ſhip-money was tranſacted at the counci/-board, they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 


truit. Clarendon. 
And Pallas, if ſhe broke the laws, 
Mutt yield her foe the ſtronger cauſe ; 
A ſhame to one ſo much ador d 
For wiſdom at Jove's council-board. 55 Swift. 


CO/UNSEL. 3. /. [confilinm, Latin.] 1. Advice; direc- 


tion. 2. Conſultation ; interchange of opinions. 3. Delibe- 
ration ; examination of conſequences. 4. Prudence ; art ; 
machination. 5. Secrecy ; the ſecrets intruſted in conſult- 
ing. 6. Scheme; purpoſe ; deſign. Not in uſe. 7. Thoſe 
that plead a cauſe ; the counſellors. This ſeems only an 
abbreviature uſual in converſation. 

(r.) There is as much difference between the counſel that a 
friend giveth, and that a man giveth himſelf, as there is between 
the counſel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon, 

The beſt counſel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 


ment. Clarendon. 
- ——- Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid 
Thy counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Milton. 
(2.) I hold as little counſel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(3-) They all confeſs therefore, in the working of that firit 


cauſe, that counſel is uſed, reaſon followed, and a way obſerved 
| Hooker. 
_ (4) 


O how comely is the wiſdom of old men, and underſtand- 

and counſel to men of honour. Eccluſ. xxv. 5. 
There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, ner counſel againſt 
the Lord. Prov. xx1. 30. 


(5) The players cannot keep counſel; they'll tell all. 


Shakeſp. 

(6.) The counſel of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, the thoughts 

of his heart to all generations. Pſal. xxxiii. 11. 

O God from whom all holy deſires, all good counſels, and 

all juſt works do proceed. : Prayer. 

(7.) Your hand, a covenant ; we will have theſe things ſet 

down by lawful counſel. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

For the advocates and counſe/ on patience and gravity 

of learning is an eſſential part of juſtice; and an overſpeaking 

judge is no well tuned cymbal. Bacon. 

What fays my counſei learned in the law ? Pope. 

To Co'unsEL. v. 4. [confilior, Latin.] 1. To give advice 
or counſel to any perſon. 2. To adviſe any thing. 
(x-) But fay, Lucetta, now we are alone, | 

wa d'ſt _ then counſel me to fall in love ? Shakeſþ. 

OL. 
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5 Truth ſhall nurſe her ; 

Holy and heav'nly thoughts ill counfel her. 
: : Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully 2d, and more 
for the good of them that c-u7/e/ than for him that is eld. 
acun. 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not; I therefore have coun/ec//ed my friends never to truſt 


to her fairer fide, though ſhe ſeemed to make with them. 

Ben. Fobnſon's Diſcoveries, 

He ſupports my poverty with his wealth, and I counſel and 

inſtru him with my learning and experience. Taylor. 
(2.) ———— The leis had been our ſhame, 

The leſs his counſell d crime which brands the Grecian name. 

. Dryden's Fables. 


Co'unstLLABLE. adj. [from counſel.] Willing to receive 
and follow the adyice or opinions of others. 

Very few men of ſo great parts were more counſellable than 

he; ſo that he would ſeldom be in danger of great errours, 

if he would communicate his own thoughts to diſquiſition. 


endon. 


Co'unsELLOR. . /. [from counſe/. This ſhould rather be 
written counſeller.] 1, One that gives advice. 2. Con- 
fidant ; boſom friend. 3. One whoſe province is to deli- 
berate and adviſe upon publick affairs. 4. One that is con- 
ſulted in a caſe of law; a lawyer. 

(1.) His mother was his counſellor to do wickedly, 
2 Chr. xxii. 3. 
She would be a counſellor of good things, and a comfort in 
cares. Wiſd. viii. 9. 
Death of thy ſoul! Thoſe linen cheeks of thine 

Are counſellors to fear. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
(2.) In ſuch green palaces the firſt kings reign'd, 

Slept in their ſhades, and angels entertain'd ; 

With ſuch old counſellors they did adviſe, 

And by frequenting facred groves wiſe, 

48 ou are a — 


5 Walter. 
by that virtue no man dare accuſe you. 
Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
Of counſellors there are two ſorts: the firſt, confiliarii nati, 
as I may term them ; ſuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the king's ſons : but the ordinary fort of counſellors are ſuch 
as the king, out of a due conſideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his perſon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary govern- 
ment. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
(4.) A counſe/lcr bred up in the knowledge of the municipal 
and ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform a juſt prince, how far 
his prerogative extends. Dryd. Fuv. Ded. 


Co'unsELLORSHIP. u. from counſellor.) The office or 
poſt of a privy counſellor. 
Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the moſt part 
are ſuch as cannot well be ſevered from the counſelor ſhip. 
Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
To COUNT. v. a. [compter, Fr. computare, Latin.] 1. 
To number; to tell. 2. To preſerve a reckoning. 3. To 
reckon ; to place to an account. 4. To eſteem ; to ac- 
count ; to reckon ; to conſider as having a certain charac- 
ter, whether good or evil. 5. To impute to; to charge 
tO. | 
(r.) Here through this grate I can count every one, 
And * the F 2 . Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The vicious court their years; virtuous, their acts. 
Fohnſon, 
For the er of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well undertake 
to count the ſands, or to ſum up infinity. South, 
When men in ſickneſs ling'ring lie 
They count the tedious hours by months — years. Dryden. 
Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low; 
Io u 


hter'd ſons now ſmile, and think they won, 


can count more Theban ghoſts than theirs. 
Dryden. 


Yyy 
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2.) Some people in America counted their years by the com- 
* of cates dos among{ them at their certain ſeaſons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

(3-) He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteouſneſs. Gen. xv. 6. 
Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the labour of thoſe who broke the oxen, muſt all 
be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 
(4.) When once it comprehendeth any thing ahove this, as 
the differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in ſpeech, we then count it to have uſe of natural rea- 
fon. Hooker. 
Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. i. 
Nor ſhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr'd upon me. Milton's Agonifles. 
You would not wiſh to count this man a foe ! 
In friendſhip, and in hatred, obſtinate. Philifs's Briton. 


(s5.) All th' impoſſibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Rowe Ambitious Step- mother. 
To Cour. v. n. To found an account or ſcheme: with 
upon. 


I think it a great errour to count ufon the genius of a nation as 
a ſtanding argument in all ages. Swift. 
Counr. . , [compte, French; computus, Latin. ] 1. Num- 
ber. 2. Reckoning ; number ſummed. 
(1.) That we up to your palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the count. Spenſer's Ejithal. 
(2.) By my cont, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years. Shakefp. 
Since I ſaw you laſt 
There is a change upon you. 
— Well, I know not 
What counts hard fortune caſts upon my face. Sbakeſp. 
Counr. n. / (conte, Fr. c:mes, Latin.] A title of fo- 
reign nobility ; ſuppoſed equivalent to an earl. 
Co'UunTABLE. 44j. [from count.] That which may be 
numbered. 
The evils which you deſire to be recounted are very many, 
and almoſt countable with thoſe which were hidden in the baſket 


of Pandora. Stenſer's Ireland. 
CO'UNTENANCE. „. [conte nance, French.] 1. The 
form ot the face; the ſyſtem of the features, 2. Air; 


look 3. Calmneſs of look; compofure of face. 4. Con- 
tidence of mien; aſpect of aſſurance: it is commonly uſed. 
in theſe phraſes in countenance, and out of countenance. 
5 Kindneſs or ill-will, as it appears upon the face. 6. 

atronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any 
fide ; ſupport. 7. Superficial appearance; thow; te- 
ſemblance. 


(2.) A made countenance about her mouth between. ſimpering 
and ſmiling, her head bowed, ſomewhat down, ſeemed to lan- 


guiſh with over much idleneſs. Sidney. 
Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not fee me bluſh, 

Nor change my countenance for this arreſt : | 

A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Shaleſp. Hen. VI. 


So ſpake our fire, and by his count nance ſeem'd 
Entering on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. 
To whom, with court nance calm, and foul ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. 
(3.) She ſmil'd ſevere; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand, the fun'ral preſent took ; 
Ev'n kept the count nance, when the lid remov'd 
Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately lov'd. Dryden's. Fables. 
The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance, and never to keep his word. Swift. 


* night beginning to perſuade ſome retiring place, 


even out of countenance before the 


We will not make your countenance to fall by the anſwer ye 
{all receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Their beft friends were ou? of countenance, becauſe they 


Dryden's An. 


Co'unTER. mn, [from count: | 


8 began her 
ſpeech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 


| COU 
found that the imputations, which their enemies had 
them, were well grounded. Clar a 
Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out of 
countenance in every place; even in private corners it will ſoon 


loſe confidence. Spratt" s Sermons. 
If the outward profeſſion of religion and virtue were once in 
practice and countenance at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the neceſſary conſequence. Swift, 
It thoſe preachers would look about, they would find one 
2 of their congregation out of countenance, and the other 
eep. Swift. 
Its a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine —.— 
and a man would be out of countenance that ſhould gain the 
ſuperiority in ſuch a conteſt : a coquette logician may be rallied, 
but not contradicted. Addiſon's Freebolder . 
It puts the learned in counte1ance, and gives them a place among 
the faſhionable of mankind. Addiſon's Freebolder , 
(5.) Yet the ſtout fairy, mongſt the middeſt crowd, 
Thaught all their glory vain in — view, 
And that t princeſs too, exceeding proud, 
That to ge knight no better countenance allow d. 
: ; Tj enſer, 
(6.) The church of Chriſt, which held that profeſſion which 
had not the publick allowance and ccuntenance of authority, 
could not uſe the exerciſe of Chriſtian religion but in private. 
Hooker 


laid upon 
endon 


His majeſty maintained an army here, to give ſtrength and 
countenance to the civil magiſtrate. vier on Ireland, 
No then, we'll uſe 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her who would be rid of him, deviſe 
His ſpeedy taking off. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to give counte- 
nance to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profaneneſs, 
Atterbury. 
(7.) The election being done, he made conntenance of great 
diſcontent thereat. Aſcbam's Schoolmaſter. 
— Oh, you bleſſed miniſters above 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance. Shakeſt. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. Shakeſp, 


To Co'unteEnANCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſup- 
port ; to patroniſe ; to vindicate. 2. To make a ſhew of. 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing; to keep up any appear- 
ance. 4. To encourage ; to appear in defence. | 

(1.) Neither ſhalt thou countenance a poor man in *** 

x Ou. 

This conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 

made out either by experience or reaſon. Brown. 

This national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. 


Addiſon, 
(2.) Each to theſe ladies love did countenance, 
And to his miſtreſs each himſelf trove to advance. Spenſer. 
(3.) — Malcolm Banquo 
As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprights, 
To countenance this horrour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(4.) At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immured with a 
wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 
boat. Watton. 


Co'unTENANCER. . ſ. [from countenance.] One that 


countenances or ſupports another. 
1. A falſe piece of money 
uſed as a means of reckoning. 2. Money in contempt. 
3. The table on which goods are viewed and money told in 
a ſhop. 4. Counter of a Horſe, is that part of a horſe's 
forehand that lies between the ſhoulder and under the neck. 


| Farrier's Dia. 
(1.) ———— Will you with counter ſum 
The vaſt ion of. his infinite. Shakeſp. 


Though theſe half pence are to. be received as money in 


COU. 


Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. | 
755 Favift's Conſideration on W.od"s Coin. 
(2.) When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counter: from his friends, 
Be ready, gods | with all your thunder-bolts, 
Daſh hun to pieces. Shakeſpeare's Julius Caſar. 
(3-) A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night; 
goes out, and ſpends it upon our cuckolid-makers. 


Dryden. 
In half-whipt muſlin, needles uſeleſs lie ; 

And ſhuttle-cocks a - croſs the counter fly. Gay's Trivia. 

Sometimes you would ſee him behind his counter felling broad- 
cloth, ſometimes meaſuring linen. Arbuthnot᷑. 

Whether thy caunter ſhine with ſums untold, 

And thy wide - graſping hand grows black with gold, Suit. 

Col un rz R. adv. [cntre, Fr. contra, Latin.] 1. Con- 

trary to; in oppoſition to: it is commonly uſed with the 

verb run, | ny by a metaphor from the old tourna- 

ments. 2. The wrong way ; contrarily to the right courſe. 

. Contrary ways. 4. The face in oppoſition to the back. 

ot in uſe. 5. This word is often — in compoſition, 

and may be placed before either nouns or verbs uſed in a 
ſenſe of oppoſition. 

(1.) Shall we ere& two wills in God's, and make the will of 
his purpoſe and intention run counter to the will of his ”-=_ 
bation ? outh. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 


are ſo far from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other. Child cn Trade. 


He thinks it brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to ſignalize himſelf 

in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

(2.) How chearfully on the falſe trail they cry, 

Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

(3.) A man whom i canuot deny, may oblige me to uſe per- 

ſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame time I am 1 1 

may wiſh may not prevail on him: in this caſe, it is plain, 

the will and the defire run counter. ke. 

(A.) They hit one another with darts, as the other do with 

their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back of 

the flyer. Sandys's Four. 

(5.) That deſign was no ſooner known, but others * an op- 

te party were inted to ſet a counter · petition on foot. 

* "FT" EP Clarendon. 

To Cour ERA CT. w 4. [counter and act. To hinder any 
thing from its effect by contrary agency. 

In this caſe we can find no principle within him ſtrong enough 

to counteradt that principle, and to relieve him. Scuth. 


To CounTERBA'LANCE. v. 4. [counter and balance.] 
To weigh againſt ; to act againſt with-an oppoſite weight. 
There was ſo much air drawn out of the veſſel, that the re- 
maining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 3 
oyle. 
Few of Adam's children are not born with ſome biaſs, which 
it is the buſineſs of education either to take off, or counter - 
balance. Locke. 
CounTerBa'Lance. n. / [from the verb.] Oppoſite 
weight ; equivalent power. 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial ſet, 
Each other's poiſe and counterbalance are. Dryd. An. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchaſeable 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppoſite ſcale o N 
CRE, 
ToCounTEerBUu'ry. v. 4. [from counter and buff.] To 
impel in a direction oppoſite to the former impulſe ; to 
firike back. | 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 
Forc'd Pack and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn d with the diffrent blows ; then ſhoots amain, 
"Till counterbuff*d ſhe ſtops and ſleeps again. > 
CounTzrxBu'ry. n. /. [counter and buff.] A blow in a 
contrary direQion ; a ſtroke that produces a recoil. 
He at the ſecond gave him fuch a counterbuf, that, becauſe 


COU 


Phalantus was not to be driven from the ſaddle, the ſaddle wit): 
broken girths was driven from the horſe. 


Sidney 
Go, captain Stub, lead on, and ſhow 
What houſe you come of, by the blow 
You give ſir _ and the cuff 
You ſcape o th ſandbags counterbuff, ' Ben. Johnſon. 


Co'unTERCaSTER. 2. / [from counter, for a falſe piece 
of money, and caffer.] A word of contempt for an 
arithmetician ; a book-keeper; a caſter of accounts; a 
reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the f 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be — calm'd 
By debtor and creditor, this countercafler. Shaleſp. Othello. 
Co'unTERCHANGE. n. /. [counter and change.] Exchange; 
reciprocation. | 
She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The counterchange 
Is fev'rally in all. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To Co'unTER CHANGE. v. a. To give and receive. 


CounTERCHA'RM. 2. . [counter and charm.] That by 
which a charm is diffolved ; that which has the power of 
deſtroying the effects of a charm. 

Now touch'd by countercharms they change again, 

And ſtand majeſtick, and recall'd to men. Pope's Odyſſey. 

To CounTercHa'RM. v. @. [from counter and charm. | To 
deſtroy the effect of, an enchantment. 

Like a ſpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter. 
charm all our crimes, that they ſhould only be active to pleaſe, 
not hurt us. Decay of Piety. 

To CounTtxcne'ck. v. a. [counter and check.] To op- 
poſe ; to ſtop with ſudden oppoſition. 


CounTEKCHE'CK. . /. [from the verb.) Stop; rebuke. 
If again I ſaid his beard was not well cut, he would ſay I lye : 

this is called the countercheck quarrelſome. Shakeſp. 
To CounTERDRA'W. v. a. [from counter and draw.) With 


painters, to copy a deſign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranſparent matter, 
whereon the ſtrokes appearing through are traced with a 
pencil. | Chamb. 
CounTERE'VIDENCE. u. /. [counter and evidence] Teſti- 
mony by which the depoſition of ſome former witneſs is 
oppoſed. | 
Senſe itſelf detefts its more palpable deceits by a counter- 
evidence, and the more ordinary impoſtures ſeldom outlive the 
firſt experiments. Glanvwille's Scet fit. 
We have little reaſon to queſtion his teſtimony in this point, 
ſeeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all becauſe 
there is no counterevidence, nor any witneſs that appears againſt 


it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To COUNTERFEIT. v. a. [contrefaire, French.] 1. To 

copy with an intent to paſs the copy for an original ; to 
forge. 2. To imitate ; to copy; to reſemble. 

(1.) What art thou, 

That counterfeits the perſon of a king? Shakeſp. Henry IV 

It came into this prieſt's fancy to caule this lad to counterfeit 

and perſonate the ſecond fon of Edward IV. ſuppoſed to be mur- 

dered. Bacon's Henry. VII. 

There have been ſome that could counterfeit the difance of 

voices, which is a ſecondary object of hearing, in ſuch fort, as 

when they ſtand faſt by you, you would think the ſpeech came 

from afar off in a fearful manner. Bacon Nat. Hist. 

Say, lovely dream, where could'ſt thou find 
Waller. 


Shadows to counterfeit that face. 
It happens, that not one ſingle line or thought is contained in 
this impofture, although it appears that they who counterfeired 
me had heard of the true one. Swift. 
(2.) And, oh, you mortal engines, whoſe rude throats 
Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 


O Eve! in evil henr thou did'ſt give ear * 


Yyy2 


COU 
To that falſe worm, of whomſoever 
To counterfeit man's voice. Milton's Par, Loft. 
To counterfeit, is to put on the likeneſs and appearance of 


ſome real excellency : Briſtol- ſtones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. Tull tſon. 


Co'unTERFEIT. adj. [from the verb.] 1. That which is 
made in imitation of another, with intent to paſs for the 
original; forged ; fictitious. 2. Deceitful ; hy pocri- 
tical. | 

(1.) — L learn 

Now of my own experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who 2 

Bear in their ſuperſcription ; in proſperous days 

They ſwarm, but "4 adverſe they draw their head. 


Milton. 
General obſervations drawn from particulars, are the j-wels 


of knowledge, comprehending great ſtore in a little room; but 
they are therefore to be made with the greater care and caution, 
leſt, if we take counterfeit for true, our ſhame be the greater, 
when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny. Locke. 
(2.) True friends appear leſs mov d than counter feits. 
Roſcommon. 
Co'unterrErT. n. /. (from the verb.] +. One who per- 
ſonates another; an impoſtor. 2. Something made in 
imitation of another, intended to paſs for that which it re- 
ſembles ; a forgery. 
(r.) Lam no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit 3 for he 
is but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 
Shakeſpeare. 
This prieſt, being utterly unacquamted with the true perſon, 
according to whoſe pattern he ſhould ſhape his counterfert, yet 
could think it poſſible for him to inſtruct his player, either in 
geſture or faſhions, or in fit anſwers to queſtions, to come near 


taught | 


the reſemblance. Bacon. 
But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear, 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Ad.tiſon"s Ovid. 


(2-) My father was I know not where, 

When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made me a counterfeit ; yet my mother ſeem d 
The Dian of that time. Shakeſp. Cymbel. 
There would be no counterfeits but for the ſake of ſomething 

real; though pretenders ſeem to be what they really are not, yet 
they pretend to be ſomething that really is. Tillotſon. 

Co'unTERFEITER. #. / [from counterfeit.] A forger ; 

one who contrives copies to paſs for originals. 

Henry the ſecond altered the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiters, to the great good of the commonwealth. 

Co'unTERFEITLY. adv. [from counter feit.] Falſely ; fic- 

titiouſſy; with forgery. . 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to have my ca 
than my heart, I will practiſe the inſinuating nod, and be of 
to them moſt counterfertly. Shak. Coriolanus. 

CounTEerre MENT. n. . [counter and ferment] Fer- 

ment oppoſed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterferments muſt a medley 
of intemperance produce in the body ! When 1 behold a faſhi- 
onable cable, fancy I ſee innumerable diſtempers lurking in 
ambuſcade among the diſhes. Addiſon, Spect᷑. 

 CounTerre'sance. n. , [contrefaiſance, Fr.] The act 

of counterfeiting; forgery. Not in uſe. 
And his man Reynold, with fine counterfeſance, 
Supports his credit and his countenance. 
Such is the face of falſhood, ſuch the fight 
Of ſoul Dueſſa, when her borrow's light 
Is laid away, and counterfeſance known, Fairy Queen. 

Co'enTERFORT. . /. [from counter and fort.] Counter- 

. © forts, buttreſſes or ſpurs, are pillars ſerving to ſupport walls 

or terraffes, ſubject to bulge. Chamb 


| ers. 
CounTterca'cs. n. /. [from counter and gage.] In car- 
pentry, a method uſed to meaſure the joints by transfer- 


Hubberd's Tale. 
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ring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place where the tenon 
is to be, in order to make them fit each other. 
Chambers, 
CounTEeRGUA'RD. . /. [from counter and guard]! A 
ſmall rainpart with parapet and ditch, to cover ſome part 
of the body of the place. Military Dig. 
CounTEerLI'GHrT. . , [from counter and light.] A win- 
dow or !ight oppoſite to any thing, which makes it appear 
to a diſadvantage. Chambers, 
To COUNTERMA'ND. v. @. [contremander, Fr.] 1. T 
order the contrary to what was ordered or intended before; 
to contradict, annul, or repeal u command. 2. To op- 
py to contradit the orders of another. 3. To pro- 
bit. 
(1.) In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible 
wer countermands their deepeſt projects, and ſmites their po- 
icies with fruſtration and a curſe. South, 


(2.) For us to alter any thing, is to lift up ourſelves againſt 
God, and, as it were, to countermand him. Hob » 

(3-) Advicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bo- 
dies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridle of the gall. 


Harvey. 
CounTERMA'ND. . /. [contremand, Fr.] Repeal of a 
forn:er order. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But he mult die to-morrow ? Shak. Meaſ. for Mea. 

To COoUuNTERMA'RCH. v. n. [counter and march.] To 
march backward ; to march in indirect ways. 

CoUNnTERMA'RCH. . , [from the verb.] 1. Retroceſſi- 

on ; march backward ; march in a different direQion from 


the former. 2. Change of meaſures ; alteration of con- 
duct. 


(1.) How are ſuch an infinite number of things placed 
with fuch order in the memory, notwithſtanding the tumults, 
marches, and countermarches of the animal ſpirits? 


. Collier on Thought. 
(2.) They make him do and undo, go forward and back- 
wards by ſuch countermarches and retractions, as we do not wil- 


lingly impute to wiſdom. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 
CounTERMA'RK. 2. /. [from counter and mark.] I. A 
ſecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging To 
ſeveral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the 
preſence of them all. 2, The mark of the goldſmith's 
company, to thew the metal is ſtandard, added to that of 
the artificer. 3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horfes, that have outgrown their natural mark, to diſguiſe 
their age. 4. A mark added to a medal a long time after 
it is ſtruck, by which the curious know the ſeveral changes 
in value which it has undergone. Chambers. 
ToCounTErMa' rk. v. a. [counter and mark.] A horſe 
is ſaid to be countermarked when his corner-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a falſe mark being made in the hol- 
low place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal 
the horſe's age. 3 Farrier's Dia, 
CounTERMYNE A. ſ. [counter and mine.] 1. A well or 
hole ſunk into the ground, from which a gallery or branch 
runs out under ground, to ſeek out the enemy's mine, and 
diſappoint it. Military Dif. 2. Means of oppoſition ; 
means of countetaction. 3. A ſtratagem by which any 
contrivance 1s defeated. | | 
(1.) After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouths ; but the citizens made a countermine, and 


thereinto they poured ſuch a plenty of water, that the wet pow- 
der could not be fired. pany ; Ae 


de fired. Hayward. 
(2.) He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no counter- 
mine inſt contempt but terror, to let nothing paſs, 
which might bear the colour of a fault, without ſharp puniſh- 
ment. ? : 5 Sidney. 
(3+) e to a trial of ſkill, the coun- 
mine was only an act preſervation. LU Eftrange. 
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To Coun Tanani'we. v. a. [from the noun.} 1. To delve 
into an enemy's mine, by which the 


2 
. evaporate without miſchief. 2. To counterwork; to de- 


feac by ſecret meaſures. 

(2.) Thus infallibly it muſt be, if God do not miraculouſly 
countermine us, and do more for us than we can do againſt our- 
ſelves. Decay of Piety. 

CounTERMO'TION. n. /. [counter and motion.] Contrary 
motion ; oppoſition of motion. 

That reſiſtance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that any body which is preſſed, muſt needs preſs 
again on the body that it. Dig by on the Soul. 

If any of the returning ſpirits ſhould happen to fall foul up- 
on others which are outwar , theſe countermoations would 
overſet them, or occaſion a later arrival. Collier. 

CounTerMu'RE, n. /. [contremur, Fr.] A wall built up 
| behind another wall, to ſupply its place. 

The great ſhot flying through the breach, did beat down 
houſes ; but the countermure, new built againſt the breach, 
ſtanding upon a lower ground, it ſeldom touched. Knoles, 

CounTEeana'TURAL. adj. [counter and natural] Contra- 
ry to nature. 

A. conſumption is a counternatural heftick extenuation of the 
body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

CounTExrno'isE. =. /. [counter and norſe.] A found by 
which any other noiſe is ove red. 

They endeavoured, either by a conſtant ſucceſſion of ſenſu 
al delights, to charm and lull afleep, or elſe, by a counternoiſe of 
revellings and riotous exceſſes, to drown the ſofter whiſpers of 
their conſcience, Calamy's Sermons, 

CounTzro'eENING. u. . [counter and opening] An a- 
perture or vent on the contrary ſide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part diſpoſed to receive it, and mark the place for a 
counteropentng . Sharp's Surgery, 

CounTtxya'ce. n. , [counter and pace.] Contrary mea- 
ſure, attempts in oppoſition to any ſcheme. 

When the leaſt counterpaces are made to theſe reſolutions, it 
will then be time enough for our malecontents. Swift. 

Co'unTERPANE. . {. [contrepoint, French.] A coverlet 
for a bed, or any thing elſe woven in ſquares. It is 
ſometimes written, according to etymology, counter - 

oint. 
2 In ivory coffers I have ſtufft my crowns ; 

In cypreis cheſts my arras counterpanes. Shale ſp. 

CounTerra'rT. n. /. [counter and part.] The correſpon- 
dent part ; the part which anſwers to another, as the two 
papers of a contract; the part which fits another, as the 
key of a cipher. | 

In ſome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the laws 
of England; ſo that they ſeem to be, as it were, copies or 
counterparts one of another. Hale Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may paſs for a counter- 


fart of this fable. LEſtrang e. 
Oh counterpart 


Of our ſoft ſex ; well are you made our lords: 

So bold, fo great, fo god-like are you form d, 
How can you love fo filly things as women? Dryden. 
He is to conſider the thoughts of his author, and his words, 

and to find out the counterpart to each in another 3 

— Dryden. 
In the diſcovery the two different plots look like — 
and copies of one another. Addiſon, Spec. 
CounTeryLe'a. u. /. [from counter and plea.] In law, a 
replication: as if a ſtranger to the action deſire to 
be admitted to ſay what he can for the ſafeguard of his eſ- 
tate ; that which the demandant allegeth againſt this re- 


queſt, is called a counterplea. 


ToCounTzaeLlo'r. u. 4. [counter and plot.] To oppoſe 
one machination by another ; to obviate art by art. 


To CounTereo'tse. wv. a. [counter and priſe.) 


C O | U 
CouvnTzario'r, . / [from th b.] An artifice 
ſed to an artiſice. f 88 n 8 


The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was confounded by a 
counterflot of the kid's upon the wolf; and ſuch a counter plot 
as the wolf, with all his ſagacity, was not able to ſmell out. 

| J Eftrange. 
Co'unTzrPoinT. n. A coverlet woven in ſquares, 

commonly ſpoken counter pain. Sce CounTERPANE. 

1. To 
counter balance; to be equi-ponderant to; to act againſt 
with equa] weight. 2. Lo produce a contrary action by 
an equal weight. 3. To act with equal power againſt a- 


ny perſon or cauſe. 
(1.) Our ſpoil we have brought home, 
Do more than cownterpoiſe a full third part 


The force and diſtance of weights, caunterporſing one ano- 
ther, ou to be reciprocal. Digby on the Soul. 
The charges of the action. Shak. Coriolanus. 
(2.) The heavineſs of bodies muſt be counterpoiſed by a plum- 
met, faſtened about the pulley to the axis. Wilks. 
(3-) So many freeholders of Engliſh will be able to beard and 
to counterpc iſe the reſt. Spenſer on Ireland, 
Co'uwTERPOISE. . , [from counter and poiſe.] 1. Equi- 
ponderance ; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppoſite ſcale of the balance. 2. The ſtate of being pla- 
ced in the oppoſite ſcale of the balance. 3. Equipollence ; 

equivalence of power. 

(1. - Take: her by the hand, 

And tell her ſhe is thine ; to whom I promiſe 
A counter poiſe, if not in thy eſtate, 

A balance more replete. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
Faſtening that to our ex24 balance, we put a metalline coun- 
ter pai ſe into the oppoſite ſcale. Bo 2 Spring of the Air. 

(2.) Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 

Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, which balanc'd air 
In counterpoiſe. NMitton's Par. Loft. 

(3-) The ſecond nobles are a counterfo:/e to the higher nobi - 
lity, that they grow not too potent. Bacon. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiſtrates and other civil officers, a ſort of counterfo;)e to the 
power of the people. Savifr, 

CounTereo'tsow. n. h. [counter and poiſmm.] Antidote, 
medicine by which the effects of poiſon are obviated. 

Counterpoiſons muſt be adapted to the cauſe ; for example, 1: 
poiſon from ſublimate corrohve, and arſenick. Arbutk1, 

CounTEeRPRE'SSURE. mn. /. [counter and preſſure.] Oppo- 
ſite force; power acting in contrary directions. 
Does it not all mechanick heads confound, 

That troops of atoms from all parts around, 

Of equal number, and of equal force, 

Should to this ſingle point direct their courſe; 

That fo the counterf eſſure ev'ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, 

And, by a ſteady poiſe, the whole in quiet lay? Black. 

CounTeryrO)JecT. . /. [counter and prof ect.] Corici- 
pondent part of a ſcheme. 

A clear reaſon why they never ſent any forces to Spain, ar 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace wrt"! 
France, until that entire monarchy - was yielded as a prelim1- 
nary, was ſtruck out of the counterprojedt by the Dutch. Savi/7. 

Jo CounTERrPprO'vE. D. a. | from counter and prove. , 
To take* off a deſign in black lead, or red chalk, by 
paſſing it through tbe rolling-preſs with another piece ot 


paper, both being moiſtened with a ſponge. hamber.. 
To COUNTERROL. v. a. [counter and l. This i. 
now generally written as it is ſpoken, control | 1o pre- 


ſerve the power of detecting frauds by another account. 
CounTterxroO'LMENT. 2. [trom counterral.] A counter 
account ; controlment. | | 
This manner of exerciſing of this office, hath many teſti- 
monies, interchangeable warrants, and counterrolments, whereot 


— 


COU 


each, running through the hands, and refting in the power of 
many ſeveral perſons, is ſufficient to argue and convince all 


manner of falſhood. Bacon. 


Co'unTErRSCARP. n. . [from counter and ſcarp.] That 
ſide of the ditch which is next the camp, or properly the 
talus that ſupports the earth of the covert-way ; although 
by this term 1s often uaderſtood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and ſo it is to be underſtood 
when it is faid the enemy lodged themſelves on the coun- 
terſcarp. Harris. 

To CounTerS1'GN. v. 4. [from counter and fign.] To 
ſign an order or patent of a ſuperiour, in quality of ſecre- 
tary, to render it more authentick. Thus * are 
ſigned by the king, and counter/igned by a ſecretary of 
ſtate, or lord chancellor. Chambers. 


COU 


W I have drawn ſome lines of Linger's character, on pnr- 
pole to place it in counterview or eontraſt with that of the other 
company. Swift. 
To Coun TER wo'rk. v. a. [counter and work] To coun- 
teraQ ; to hincer any effect by contrary operations. 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprice 
That diſappoints th effect of every vice, Pope. 
Co'unTEss. n. ſ. [comitifſa, Lat. comteſſe, Fr.] The lady 
of an earl or count. 
I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, the dutcheſs of Norfolk. 
IIt is, and all the reſt are counteſſes. Shak. H. VIII. 
It is the peculiar happineſs of the counteſs of Abingdon to 
have been ſo truly loved by you, while ſhe was living; and fo 
gratefully honoured after ſhe was dead. Dryden. 


CounTerTe'wos. n. from counter and tenor.] One of Co'unTING-House, n. /. [count and Bde.] The room 


the mean or middle parts of muſick ; ſo called, as it were, 


oppoſite to the tenor. Har ris. 
I am deaf: this deafneſs unqualifies me for all company, ex- 
cept a few friends with countertenor voices. Swift. 


CounTERTIDE. u. /. [counter and tide.] Contrary tide; 


fluctuations of the water. 
Such were our countertides at land, and fo 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. a Dryden. 


Coo wTER TIME. . /. [counter and time, contretemps, Pr.] 
1. The defence or reſiſtance of a horſe, that intercepts his 
cadence, and the meaſure of his manage. Far. Dictionary. 
2. Defence ; oppoſition. | 

(2.) Let cheerfulneſs on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the countertime to fate. Dryd. Aurengz, 

CounTerTu'xxn. . ſ. [counter and turn.] The cataſta- 
fis, called by the Roman ſtatus, the height and full growth 
of the play, we may call properly the counterturn, which 
deſtroys that expeQation, embroils the action in new dif- 
ficulties, and leaves you far diſtant from that hope in 
which it found you. D- yd. on Dramatick Poeſy. 

To COUNTERVA'IL. v. 2. [contra and x aleo, Lat]! Yo 
be equivalent to; to have equal force or value; to act a- 
gainſt with equal power. 

In ſome men there may be found ſuch qualities as are able to 
counter vai thoſe exceptions which might be taken againſt 
them, and ſuch men's authority is not likely to be ſhaken off. 


© Hooker. 
And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aſſail'd; 
Who, ſoon prepar'd to field, his ſword forth drew, 
And him with equal valour counterwail'd. F. Queen, 
The outward ſtreams, which deſcend, muſt be of ſo much 
force as to countervail all that weight whereby the aſcending 
ide does exceed the other. Wilkins's Dedalus. 


We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at laſt will hardly caunterwail the inconveniencies that go 
along with it. L' Eftrange. 


CounTeava'ii. n. from the verb.] 1. Equal weight; 4 


power or value ſufficient to obviate any effect or objecti- 
on. 2. ThatWhich has equal weight or value with ſome - 
thing eſe. 

(2.) Surely, the pleaſure of a ſinful act is a poor 
countervail for the burterneſs of the review, which begins where 
the action ends, and laſts for ever. South's Sermons, 

CounrR VII Ww. n. /. [counter and wiew] 1. Oppoſiti- 
on ; a poſture in which two perſons front each other. 2. 
Contraſt ; a poſition in which two diſſimilar things illuſ- 
trate each other. 


(1.) Mean while, ere thus was ſing d and judg'd on earth, 


Within the gates of hell fat fin and death, 


In counterview. Milon'; Par, Loft, 


* 


appropriated by traders to their books of accounts. 

Men in trade ſeldom think of laying out money upon land, 
*till their profit 1as brought them in more than their trade can 
well pared wg and their idle bags, cumbering their counting - 
houſes, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 
o'unTLEss. adj. [from count.] Innumerable ; without 
number ; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 

Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shakeſp. 
But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 

Legions of miſchief, countleſs multitudes 


Of former eurſes. Donne. 
By one countleſs ſam of woes oppreſt, 
H with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 


We find the vital ſprings relax d and worn; 

Thus, thro' the round of age, to childhood we W ; 
rior. 
I ſee, I cry' d, his woes, a countleſs train; 

I fee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
CO'UNTRY. . /. [contree, Fr. contrata, low Lat. tup- 
arp to be contracted from conterrata.] 1. A tract of 
and ; a region, as diſtinguiſhed from other regions. 2. 
The parts of a region diftant from cities or courts ; rural 
_ 3. The | rang which any man inhabits, or in which 
at preſent reſides. 4. The place of one's birth; the 
native foil. 5. The inhabitants of any region. 
(1.) They require to be examined concerning the deſcriptions 
of thoſe countries of which they would be informed. Spratt. 


(2.) Would I a houſe for happineſs erect 
Nature alone ſhould be the architect; 
She'd build it more convenient than great, | 
And doubtleſs in the country chule her ſeat. Cowvley. 
I ſee them hurry from country to town, and then from the 
town back againynto the country. — 
(3-) Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round, 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shak. Macbeth. 
(4+-) The king ſet on foot a reformation in the ornaments and 
vantages of our country. Spratt. 
O, fave my country, heav'n, ſhall be your laſt, Pope. 
(5) All the country, in voice, 
Cry'd hate upon him; all prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford. Shak. H. IV. 
Co ux TRY. adj. 1. Ruſtick; rural; villatick. 2. Of an 
i oppoſite to that of courts ; as, the country party. 
3- Peculiar to a region or people. 4. Rude; ignorant; 


(.] Cannot a wench know, that having received a 
ſhilling from one that owes her three, and a ſhilling alſo from 
another that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each of 
their hands are equal ? Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot ſhould confine 
himſelf to country Spectator. 


C 


COU 


O U 
Dre a poſitive infi- CO- UPLE. , , [couple, Fr copula, Lat.] 1. A Chain or 


nite, than the country fellow had of the water which was yet 
to the 2 of the river where he Rood, | Locke. 
alk but with country people, or young e, and you 
ſhall find that the notions they apply this — are ſo odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational man. 
Locke. 
A. country gentleman, learning Latin in the univerſity, re- 
moves thence to bis manſion-houſe. Locke. 
The low mechanicks of a country town do ſomewhat outdo 
him. Locke, 
Come, we'll een to our country ſeat repair, 
The native home of innocence and love, Norris. 
(3-) She laughing the cruel tyrant to ſcorn, ſpake in her 
country language. 2 Maccabees, vii. 27. 
(4.) We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow 
to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryd. Du Fre ſucy. 
Co'unTrYMan. n. /. [from country and man.] 1. One 
born in the ſame country, or tract of ground. Locke, 2. 


A tuſtick; one that inhabits the rural parts. 3. A farmer ; 


a huſbandman. 
(r.) See, who comes here ? 
My count ; but yet I know him not. Shak. Macbeth, 
orace, great bard, ſo fate ordain'd, aroſe ; 
And bold as were his countrymen his fight, 
Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading proſe, 
And ſet their battles in eternal light. ior. 
The Britiſh ſoldiers act with greater vigour under the con- 
duct of one whom they do not conſider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. - Addiſon on the War. 
(2.) All that have buſineſs to the court, and all country- 
men coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. 
A K a boar in h L . 
(3-) A countryman took a in his corn. "Eftranze. 
Cour v. n. /. (comte, Fr. comitatus, Lat.] 1. A hire; 
that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into which the 
whole land is divided, for the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 


ſo that there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth 


within ſome county. Every county is governed by a yearly 
officer, called a ſheriff, who purs in execution all the-com- 
mands and judgments of the king's courts. Of thefe coun- 
ties four are termed county-palatines, as that of Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, Durham, and Ely. A county-palatine is a ju- 
riſdiction of ſo high 2 nature, that the chief governors of 
theſe, by ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out all writs 
in their own name, and did all things touching juſtice as 
| abſolutely as the prince himſclf, only acknowledging him 
their ſuperiour and ſovereign. Bur this power has, by a 
ſtatute in Henry VIII. his time, been much abridg- 
cd. There are likewiſe counties corporate, which are cer- 
fain cities or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have 
thought good to beſtow extraordinary liberties. Of theſe 
London is one, York another, the city of Cheſter a third, 
and Cantzrbury a fourth. And to theſe may be added 
many more; as the county of the town of Kingſton upon 
Hull, the county of the town of Haverfordweft, and the coun- 
ty of Litchfield. County is, in another fignification, uſed 
for the county-court. Cowel. 2. An earldom. 3. [Compte.] 
A count; a lord. Now wholly EN. os | 
1.) Diſch unto their ſeveral counties, 
Pi! ns Shak. H. Iv. 


He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions, where he would 


go to ſee juſtice done to à poor widow- woman, and her father- 


leſs children. Addiſon, Ipect. 
and noble gentleman, 
ty Shak: Rom. and Jul. 


He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Cheſter, and gave 
that earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame i- ibere 
ad gladium ficut rex. tenebat Ang liam ad caronam. 
COUPE'E „ /. [French.] A motion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and ſuſpended from the ground, and with 
the other a motion is made forwards, Chambers, 


Davies. CouyLE-BEGGAR. 


tie that holds dogs together, 2. Two; a brace. 3. A 
male and his female. 
(r.) I'll keep my ſtable · ſtand where 

T lodge my wife; I'll go in coupler with her, 

Then when I feel and fee no further truſt her. Sate ſp. 

It is in ſome fort with friends as it is with dogs in coupler ; 
they ſhould be of the fame fize and humour. L*Eftrange. 

(2.) He was taken up by a cou le of ſh:zpherds, and by them 
brought to life again. X Sidney. 

A ſchoolmaſter, who ſhall teach my for. and your's, I will 
provide; yea, though the three do colt me a couple of hundred 

unds. Aſcham. 
A piece of chryſtal incloſed a couple of drops, which looked 
like water when they were ſhaken, though perhaps they are no- 
thing but bubbles of air. Addiſon on Italy. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex idea of a couple. 


Locke. 
(3.) So ſhall all the couples three, 
Ever irue in loving be. Shak. Midſum. N. Dream. 
Oh ! alas! 
T loſt a couple, that 'twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the married 
couple are permitted, before they contract, to ſee one another 
naked. Bacon's New Atlantis_ 
He faid : the careful couple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. | Dryd. 
All ſucceeding generations of men axe the progeny of one 
primitive couple. Bentley's Sermons. 


ToCo'ueLs. v. a. [copulo, Latin.] 1. To chain together. 


2 To join one to another. 3. To. marry ; to wed; to 
join in wedlock. 


(1.) Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds : 


And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. Sat. 
(2.) What greater ills have the heavens in ſtore, 
To couple coming harms with ſorrow paſt. Sidnep. 


And whereſoe'er we went, like juno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled and inſeparable. Shak. 4s you [ihe it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it niay be one. Exod. xxvi. 11. 
They behold your chaſte converſation coupled with fear. 
1 Pet. iii. 2. 
Their conceruments were ſo cou led, that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. South. 
That man makes a mean $gure in the eyes of reaſon, who is 
meaſuring ſyllables and coupi;ns rhimes, when be ſhould be 
mending his own ſou}, and ſecuring his own immortality. 
Pope. 
(3-) I ſhall rejoice to fee you fo coup/r.!, as may be fit _. 
for your honour and your fatisfaction. | Sidney. 
I am juft going to aſſiſt with the archbiſhop, in degrading a 
parſon who couples all our beggars, by which I ſhall make one 
happy man. Sawif: . 


To Col ur LE. v. n. To join in embraces. 


Waters in Africa being rare, divers forts of beaſts come from 
ſeveral parts to drink; and fo being refreſhed, tall to couple, 
and many times with ſeveral kmds. Bacor, 
Thou, with thy luſty crew, 

Caſt wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. Mt. Par. Reg. 

That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reaſon of the 
meeting together af brutes of ſeveral &p<cies, at water, and the 
promiſcuous couplings of males and ſemales of ſeveral ſpecies. 

Hale's Origin cf Maul. 
3 After this alliance, 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with ſheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. San. Fryar. 
n. /. [couple and beggar.] One that 
wakes it his buſineſs to marry beggars to each other, 


No couple-beggar m the land, 
E'er join d ſuch numbers hand in han'L 


Sur fs, 


c 0 
Cour tler. 3. ſ. [French.} 1. Two ver 
rhymes. 2. A pair; as of doves. | 
(1.) Then would they caſt away their pi 
hand in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, whic 
they would uſe in ſinging ſome ſhort couplets, whereta the one 
half beginning, the other half ſhould anſwer, Sidney. 
Then at the laſt, an only couplet fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought; 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length _ 
ofe 


In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh I wiſh it mine; 
When he can in one couplet fix 
More ſenſe than I can do in fix, 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 


ſes; © pair. of 


I cry, pox take him and his wit. Suit. 
(2.) Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

Ere that her golden cowplets are diſclos d, 

His ſilence will ſit drooping. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


CO/'URAGE. . /. courage, Fr. from cer, Lat.] Bravery ; 
active fortitude ; ſpirit of enterpriſe. 


The king becoming graces 
Devotion, patience, courage, ontitude ; 


J have no reliſh of them. Shak. Macbeth. 
— Their diſcipline | 
Now mingled with their courage. Shak. Cymbel. 


Hope arms their caurage: from their tow'rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. Dryd. 
Courage, that grows from conſtitution, very often forſakes a 

man when he has occaſion for it; and when it is only a kind of 
inſtinct in the ſoul, it breaks out on all occaſions, without judg- 
ment or diſcretion. That courage which ariſes from the ſenſe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, acts always in an uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reaſon. Addiſon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the cauſe of 


their misfortunes. Swijt. 
Couna'ceovus. adj. [from courage.) 1. Brave; during ; 
bold; enterpriſing ; adventurous ; hardy; ſtout. 2. It 


is uſed ludicrouſſy by Shakeſpeare for outrageous. 
(1.) And he that is courageous among the mighty, ſhall flee 
away naked in that day. Amos, ii. 16. 
Let us imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who choſe 
then to magnify his office when ill men conſpired to leſſen it. 
| Atterbury. 
(2.) He is very courageous mad, about his throwing into f 6 
water. Shakeſp. 
Covuna'ceousLy. adv. [from courageous.) Bravely ; ſtout- 
ly ; boldly. | 
The * the next day preſented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign : the earl courageouſl) 
came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon H. VII. 
Couna'crousness. 2. /. [from courageous.] Bravery ; 
boldneſs ; ſpirit ; courage. a 
Nicanor hearing of the manlineſs and the courageouſneſs that 
they had to fight for their country, durſt not try the matter by 
the ſword. 
Coura'nt. } 
Couna'nrTo. nimble dance. 
quick, as a of news. 
(.) Tu like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head : why, he is able to lead her a couranto. 
To Couns. v. n. [corber, Fr.]. To bend; to bow; to 
ſtoop in ſupplication. Not in uſe. 
Fn the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt g⸗ 
Vea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. Shak. Hamlet. 
 Co'uriun. n. , [courier, Fr.] A meſſenger ſent in haſte ; 


an expreſs ; a runner. 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 


n. ſ. [courante, Fr.] See Conant. 


2. Any thing that ſpreads 


Shak. Timon. 


This thing the wary baſſa well perceiving, by ſpeedy cou- 
x ertifed Solyman of the enemy's — i 


Tiers adv » req 


and, ra COURSE. 
reer 


2 Mac. xiv. 18. 


1. A 


Shak, - 


C O U 
him with all ſpeed to repair with his army to Tauris. 


Knolles's Hiflory. 
n. .. [courſe, Fr. curſus, Lat.] 1. Race; ca- 
2. Paſſa 


from place to place ; progreſs. To this 

may be referred the _ of a river. 3. Tilt; act ot 
running in the lifts. 4. Ground on which a race is run. 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip fails, or any motion is 
rformed. 6. Sail ; means by which the courſe is per- 
rmed. 7. Progreſs from one gradation to another ; pro- 
ceſs. 8. Order of ſucceſſion ; as, etery one in bi courſe. 
Stated and orderly method, or manner. 10. Series of 
ucceſſive and methodical procedure. 11. The elements 
of an art exhibited and explained, in a methodical ſeries. 
Hence our courſes of philoſophy, anatomy, chemiſtry, and 
mathematicks. Chambers. 12. Conduct; manner of pro- 


ceeding. 13. Method of life; train of actions. 14. Na- 
tural bent ; uncontrolled will. 15. Catamenia. 16. Or- 


derly ſtructure. 17. {In architeQure.] A continued range 
of ſtones, level or of the fame height, throughout the 
whole length of the building, and not interrupted by any 
1 Harris. 18. Series of conſequences. 19. 
umber of diſhes ſet on at once upon the table. 20. Regu- 


larity ; ſettled rule. 21. Empty form. 22. Of courſe. 
By conſequence. 23. Of courſe. By ſettled rule. 
(1.) And ſome ſhe arms with force, 


And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the courſe. Canvley. 
(2.) And when we had finiſhed our courſe from Tyre, we 
came to Ptolemais. n Acts, xxi. 7. 
A light, by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers | 
Their Bent courſe to Ilium's well known ſhore. Den bam. 
(3-) But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at 
the third cour/e, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 
(6.) To the courſes we have deviſed ſtudding-fails, fprit- 
ſays, and top-fails. Ratlagh's Eſſays. 
(7.) When the ſtate of the controverſy is plainly determined, 
it muſt not be altered by another diſputant in the courſe of the 
diſputation. Watts. 
($.) If any man ſpeak in an unknown tongue, let it be by 
two, or at the moſt by three, and that by courſe ; and let one in- 


terpret. 1 Cor, xiv. 27. 
(9g.) — Tf ſhe live long, 
And in the end meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. Shak. K. Lear. 
The duke cannot deny the courſe of law. Shakeſp. 


If God, by bis revealed declaration, firſt gave rule to any 
man, he, that will claim by that title, muſt have the fame po- 
ſitive grant of God for his ſucceſſion ; for, if it has not dire&t- 
ed the courſe of its deſcent and conveyance, no body can ſuc- 
ceed to this title of the firſt Ruler. Locte. 
* The glands did reſolve during her courſe of phyſick, 

ſhe continueth very well to this day. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

(12.) Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to 
doubt with himſelf what courſe were belt for him to take. 1 

5 Knolles. 

That worthy finding nothing but a common miſery, 
took the beſt cour/e he poſſibly could to eſtabliſh a commonwealth 
in Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

He placed commiſſioners there, who governed it only in a 
courſe of diſcretion, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland. 

Give willingly what I can take by force ; 
And know, obedience is your ſafeſt courſe. Dryd. Aurengz. 
But if a right courſe be taken with children, there will not 


be ſo much need of common rewards and puniſhments. 


Locke. 

. — —- *Tis time we ſhould decree 
What courſe to take. Addiſon's Cato. 
| The ſenate obſerving how, in all contentions, they were for- 
ced to yield to the ene — thought it their wiſeſt 
n__ way alſo to time. Swift. 
(13-) A woman of ſo working a mind, and ſo vehement 
ſpirits, as it was ha iſe i 
would have been ter. 


COU 
His addiction was to courſes vain ; 
His companies, unletter'd, rude and ſhallow ; 
His hours fill d up with riots, den ſports. Shak. H. V. 
As the dropſy-man, the more he nks, the drier he is, and 
ths mace he (ill defires todrink 3 even fo n Guner, the more he 
ſins, the apter is he to fin, and more deſirous to keep ſtill a 


in wickedneſs. _ erkins. 
_ Men will ſay, 
That beauteous Emma v t courſes took, 
Her father's houſe and civil life forſook. : Prior. 
(14.) It is beſt to leave nature to her courſe, who is the ſove- 
reign phyſician in moſt diſeaſes. Temple. 
So every ſervant took his courſe, 
And, bad at firſt, they all grew worſe. Prior, 


15.) The ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not ſuddenly 
looked to, ſets them undoubtedly into a conſumption, dropſy, 
or ſome other dangerous diſeaſe. on Conſump. 

(16.) 1 tongue defileth the whole body, and — * 

courſe of nature. , . 

on 415 Worthy fir, thou bleed 'ſt: 
Thy yu hath _ wo violent 
or a ſecond courſe o t. 
, Then with a — — the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryd. An. 
You are not to waſh your hands till after you have ſent up 
your ſecond courſe. Swwrft's Directiont to the Cook. 
So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand was there. Pope. 
(21.) Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as 
if they thought there was none ; their vows and promiſes are no 
more than words of courſe. L' Eftrange. 
(22.) With a mind unprepoſleſſed by doctors and commenta- 
tors of any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation and lan- 
guage, which I have been uſed to, will of courſe make all chime 
that way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning 
of the author, ſeem harſh, ſtrained, and uncouth to nar TO 
23.) Senſe is of courſe annex'd to wealth and power ; 
Ne 1 is * a. a golden ſhow r. Garth. 
Neither hall I be © far wentng to myſelf, as not to deſire a 
patent, granted of courſe to all uſeful projectors. Swift. 
To Courss. v. a. [from the noun.) 1. To hunt; to pur- 
ſue. 2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view. 3. To 


ut to ſpeed ; to force to run. 
. (2. The big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe ; 
In piteous chaſe. — As — it. 
ing is hunting the deer; I am courfing myſelf. 
acts Shakeſd. Lowe's Labour Loſt. 
——— Where's the thane of r R 
We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpo 
To be his purveyor. CEN Shak. Macbeth. 
(2.) It would be tried alſo in flying of hawks, or in 2 
of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 
I am continually ftarting pas meu po te 9 4 8 
certainly cut out for one another; for 5 Jt 
monr jad where thine takes it vp- eve Old Batchelor. 
3.) —— When they | car appetite 
To venery, let them not drink nar eat, 
And c them tire them in the heat. 
courſe oft, and | as Firgit, 


Shak. Coriolanus. 


To Counss. v. n. To run , to * — 
Swift as quickſil ver it caurſes througl | 

The nat ral tes and allies of the bodies. Shak. Hamlet. 

The bloed, before cold and ſettled, left the liver white and 

pale, which is the badge of 4 and yy" aa ; but 

is warms it, and makes its courſe from the inwards to 

3 Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


the extreme. 5 ; 
She did ſo courſe o'er my exteriours, with ſuch a greedy inten- 
tion, that the appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſco 3 like 
a burning glaſs. Shak. Wrves of Windſor. 
Ten brace and more of hounds, fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran n 


Vol. I. 


COURT. . /. [cour, Pr. keert, Dutch ; curtis, 


COU 


. 


Relapfing quick * — 
ela „as quickly re- 
And — > Track 4 — and renew, 
All either cour-fing in a maze of light. 's Autumn, 

Co uns ER . / [from courſe; courſer, Fr.] 1. A ſwiſt 

horſe : a war horſe: a word not uſed in proſe. 2. One 

who purſues the ſport ef courſing hares. 

(1.) He proudly pricketh on his courſer ſtrong, 
Atin ay him pricks with ſpurs ſhame and wrong. 


Spenſer. 
Then to his abſent gueſt the king decreed 
A =_ of courſers, born of heav'nly breed; 
Who from their noſtrils breath'd etherial fire, 
bac 7 ſole her celeſtial fire. 

" impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs d, 

And, ere he ftarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope 
(2.) A leaſh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer hold, 
his hawk, or a curſer leads his greyhound. Hanmer 


Dryd. Eu. 


low Lat.] 
the palace. 2. 
juſtice is adminiſtered. 3. 
4. A ſmall opening incloſed 
paved with broad ſtones, diflinguiſhed 
5 Perſons who compoſe the retinue of 2 
ons who are aſſembled for the adminiftra- 
.7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or 

8. The art of pleaſing ; the art of inſinua- 

_ 9. It is often uſed in compoſtion in moſt of its 

es. 


(r.) Here do a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men ſo 2 ch'd and bed, 4 
That this our conrt, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; Epicuriſm and luſt, 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
It ſhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 


Iſaiah, xxvi. 13. 

His exactneſs, that man ſhould have his due, was ſuch, 
that you would think he had never ſeen a court : the politeneſs 
with which this juſtice was adminiftered, would convince you he 


never had lived out of one. Prior Dedication. 


A ſuppliant to your royal court I come. Pope's Odyſſey. 
( 2.) Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this — queſtion in the court ? Sh akeſp. 
St. Paul being brought into the higheſt court in Athens, to 
ive an account of the doctrine he had preached, concernin 
Fefus and the reſurrection, took occaſion to imprint on thoſe 
magiſtrates a future ſtate. - Atterbury. 
(3-) You muſt have, before you come to the front, three 
courts : a green court plain, with a wall about it; a ſecond 
court of the ſame, but more garniſhed, with little turrets, or 
other embelliſhments upon the wall; and a third court, to ſquare 
with the front, not to be built but incloſed with a naked wall. 
| Bacon. 
Suppoſe it were the king's bedchamber, yet the meaneſt man 
in the tragedy muſt come and diſpatch his buſineſs, rather than 
in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for fear the 
ſtage ſhould be cleared, and the ſcenes broken. Dryd. 
(5-) Their wiſdom was ſo highly eſteemed, that ſome of 
them were always employed to follow the courts of their kings, 
to adviſe them. Temple, 
(7.) If any noiſe or ſaldief you perceive 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent ſign 
Let us have — at the court of guard. Shak. H. VI, 
— e archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at 3 5 * H. VIII. 
I have at laſt met wi proceedin the court baron, 
held in that behalf. af SpeAator. 
(3.) Him the prince with gentle court did board. Spenſer. 
Z 27 


1. The 2 where the prince reſides; 
The hall or chamber where 

Open ſpace before a houſe. 
with houſes and 
from a ſtreet. 
prince. 6. Per 
tion of juſlice. 
eccleſiaſtical. 


C O U 
Haſt thou been never baſe ? Did love ne'er bend 
Thy frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 
Flatter me, make thy court, and ſay it did 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. Aureng 
Some ſort of people, placing a great part of their happineſs 
in ſtrong drink, are always forward to make court to my young 
maſter, by offering that which they love beſt themſelves. R 
| Joche. 
I have been conſidering why poets have ſuch ill ſucceſs in 
making their court, ſince they are allowed to be the greateſt 
and beſt of all flatterers : the defect is, that they flatter only in 
print or in writing. Sawift to Gay. 
To Count. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To woo; to ſolicit 
a woman to marriage. 2. To ſolicit; to ſeek. 3. To 
flatter ; to endeavour to pleaſe. 
(1.) Follow a ſhadow, it flies you ; 
Seem to fly it, it will purſue : 
So court a miſtreſs, ſhe denies you; 
Let her alone, ſhe will court you. B. Jobnſon's Foreft. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb ring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Alas! Sempronius, would'ſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger ? 
Thou might'f as well court the pale trembling veſtal, 
While ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. Addi/on's Cato. 
Ev'n now, when filent ſcorn is all thy gain, 
A thoufand court you, though they court in vain. Pot e. 
(z.) Their own eaſe and fatisfaftion would quickly teach chil- 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they found 
condemned. | he on Education, 
CounrT-CHAPLAIN. #. .. [court and chaplain. ] One who 
attends the king to celebrate the holy ofhces. 
The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court- cbaꝶ lain. Swift, 


Dryd. An. 


CounT-Day. n. , [court and day.] Day on which juſtice - 


is ſulemnly auminiſtered. 
The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day he 
ſpoke. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


CounT-DRESSER. #. /. [ciurt and _ One that 
dreſſes the court, or perſons of tank; a flaiterer. 


There are many ways of fallacy ; ſuch arts. of giving co- 
lours, appearances and reſemblances, by this court-drefer, fan- 


cy. Locte. 
CourT-FAvouR. u. . Favours or benefits beſtowed by 
princes. 


We part with the bleſſings of both- worlds for pleaſures, 
court-favours, and commiſſions; and at laſt, when we have 
fold ourſelves to our luſts, we grow ſick of our bargain. 

' L' Eftrange, 
CouxT-nanD. . ſ. [court and hand.) The hand or 
manner of writing uſed in records and judicial proceed- 


* make obligations, and write cauri- band. Sat. 
CounT-Lapv. n. /. [court and lady.] A lady converſant 


or employed in court. 2 

The ſame ſtudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the ſame clothes or faſhion is . 

Co ur ROUs. adj. [courtois, Fr.] Elegant of manners; po- 
lite; well-bred' ; full of acts of reſpect. 

He hath deſerved worthily of his country; and his aſcent is 
not by ſuch eaſy degrees, as thoſe who have been ſupple and 
courteous to the people. . Shak: Coriolanus, 

They are one while courteous, civil, and obliging ; but with- 
in a ſmall time after, are fi ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, 
and exceptious. 

Co/urTEOUSLY. 
villy ; complaiſantly. 

He thought them to be 
their habits bewrayed, yet he we has: IE gon. 


Co'urTEsy. n. / [courtoifie, Fr. corte ſia, Ital.] 


To Col u RT ESV. v. x. [from the noun. 


adv. [from cus trau] Reſpectfully; ci- 
gentlemen of much more worth than 


C O u 


Whilſt Chriſt was upon earth, he was not 

ceſs, he did rot only courteouſly receive all that 215 80 — 

ſelves to him, but alſo did not diſdain himſelf to travel up and 

down the country. Calamy 
Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of his name, en. 

tertained him courteouſly. * 5 = 


plaifance. 


1 n. /. [cortiſana, low Lat.] A. woman of 


Co'urRTEZAN. 


the town; a proftirute ; a ſtrumper. 
"Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. Shak. K. Lear. 
With them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute houſes, no courte. 


ſans, nor any thing of that kind ; nay, they wonder, with de- 


teſtation, at you in Europe, which permit ſuch things. 
| Bacon's New Atlantis, 

The Corinthian is a column, laſciviouſly decked like a cour- 

an. Watton. 

Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the 
courtezan, ſpent his whole eſtate upon her. 2 on. 
1. Ele- 
gance of manners ; civiliy ; complaiſance. 2. An act of 
civility or teſpect. 3. The reverence made by women. 
4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others; as, 
to hald upon courteſy. 5. Co'urtresy of England. A te- 
nute by which, if a man marry an inheritance, that is, a 
woman ſeiſed of land, and geiteth a child of her that comes 
alive into the world, though both the child and his wife 
die forthwith z yet, if 1 were in poſſeſſion, ſhall he 
keep the land during his life, and is called tenant per le- 
gem Angliæ, or by the courteſy of England. Cwwel. 

(1. ) Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe : 

It muſt appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy, Sh. M. of Venice. 

Who have ſeen his eftate, his hoipitality, his courteſy to 
ſtrangers. Peacham. 

He, who was unded of all the elements of affability 
and courteſy towards all kind of people, brought himſelf to a 
habit of neglect, and even of rudeneſs, towards the queen. 


Clarendon. 
Courteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſhades, 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, 
And courts of princes, whence it firit was nam d. Milton. 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courteſy was blown. Dryd. Fab. 


(2.) You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time 
You call'd me dog; and for theſe ccurteſſes, 
- Fil lend you thus much money. Shak. Merch. of Ven, 
Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe 
Return, and force their ſcanted courteſy. Shak. K. Lear. 
—— When I was laſt at Exeter, 
The mayor in courteſy ſhew'd me the caſtle. Shak. R. III. 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſick Jet us all embrace ; 
For heay'n to earth ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time to do ſuch a courteſy. | Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be juſtly accuſed for not ſtay- 
ing for the firſt blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus's courte- 


to be the laſt that ſhall ” _ Bacon. 
(3-) Some country gir to a court ſy bred, 
Would I mor 1 than Cornelia wed * 
If, ſupercilious, haughty, proud and vain 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train. Ded. Juv. 
The poor creature was as full of courteſies as if I had been 
her godmother : the truth on't is, I endeavoured to make her 


look fomething Chriſtian-like. Congreve's Old Batchelor. 


1. To perform an 

act of reverence : it is now only uſed of women. 2. To 
e the 22 ladies. 

-). Tab and court ies there to 21. 

(1 -) Taky — — mag me. Shak 


That 9 to them, do them reverence. Shakeſp. 
(2.) If I ſhould meet her in my way, 
We hardly court (y to each other. Prior. 


COU 


To uAT IE R. . /. [from coure.] 1. One that frequents or 
attends the courts of princes. 2. One that courts or ſo- 


licits the favour of another. 

(r.) He hath been a courtier, he ſwears. 
If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. 
have trod a meaſure ; I have flattered a lady ; I have been po- 
tick with my friend, ſmooth with mine enemy ; I have undone 
three taylors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to have fought 
one. Shakeſp. As pou like it. 
You are a flattering boy; now, I ſee you'll be a courtier. 

Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſ. 

You know I am no courtier, nor verſed in Rtate-affairs. 

| : Bacon. 

The principal figure in a picture, is like a king among his 
cburtiers, who ought to fine the lure of his — 

, Dryden. 

(2.) What 
Made thee, all honour d honeſt Roman Brutus, 

With the arm' d reſt, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 

To drench the capitol ? Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of the 

people than Richard the IIId. not out of fear, but 3 
Suckling. 

Co'uxTLING. n. /. [from court.] Acourtier ; a retainer to 

a court. ; 
Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ſ utterly 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it froflily. 
Co'uxTine. Sce CURTAIN. 
Co'urTLIKE. adj. [court and like.) Elegant; polite. 

Our Engliſh tongue is, I will not ſay as ſacred as the Hebrew, 
or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, as cour- 
teous as the Spaniſh, as courtlike as the French, and as amorous 
as the Italian. Camden's Remains. 
Co'uxtTLIiNEess. n. /. [from courtly.] Elegance of man- 
ners; et mien; complaiſance ; civility. 

The ſlighteſt part that you excel in, is courthneſ#. 
Lord Digby to Sir Kenelim Dig by. 
Co'uxTLy. adj. [from court.] Relating or retaining to the 
court ; elegant; ſoft ; flattering. 

In our own time, (excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains) 
No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 
Co'uxTLy. adv. la the manner of courts ; elegantly. 

They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which expreſſes 
wand the converſation of a gentleman, as ſi John Suckling. 
Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
Co'uxTsHnre. n. /. [from court.] 1. The act of ſoliciting 
favour. 2. The ſolicitation of a woman to marriage. 3. 
Civility ; elegance of manners. 
(1.) He paid his court/ip with the croud, 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd. 
(.) Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shak. M. of Ven. 
In tedious courtſbip we declare our pain, 
And ere we kindneſs find, firſt meet diſdain. , 
| Dryde 
Every man in the time of courtſhip, and in the firſt entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correſpondent's ho- 


Ben. Johnſon. 


Safe. 


liday ſuit. | Addiſon's Guardian. 
(3.) My courtſhip to an univerſity, 
My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bare; 
tience to a gameſter's ſhare. Donne. 


N 

CO/USIN. . / [coufin, Fr. conſanguineus, Lat.] 1. Any 
one collaterally related more remotely than a brother or 
ſiſter. 2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, parti- 


cularly to thoſe of the council. 
(r.) Macbeth unſeam'd him. 


— Oh, valiant coufin ! worthy gentleman. Shakeſp. 
TR my coufin! O, my 1 child ! 
Unha ht! alas, the blood is ſpill d 
«4 kinſman. 10 Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
* hou pots great lord, my father's _— fon, 
to Priam's ſeed. 
* Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſida. 


3 


n's Indian Emperor. 


C O W 
COW. . / [in the plural, anciently line, or keen, now 
commonly cows ; cu, Sax. Jae, Dutch.] The female of the 
bull; the horned animal with cloven feet, kept for het 
milk and calves. 
We ſee that the horns of oxen and cows, for the moſt part, 


are larger than the bulls ; which is cauſed by abundance of 
| moiſture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Bacon. 


After the fever is diminiſhed, aſſes and goats milk may be ne- 
ce 3 yea, a diet of cows milk alone. Wiſeman's Surg. 
, * in the fields his grazing cows, 
He ſought himſelf ſome hoſpitable houſe : 


Good Creton entertain'd his godlike gueſt. Dryd. Fable. 
To Cow. v. a. [from coward, by contraction] To depreſs 
with fear; to oppreſs with habitual timidity. 
Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp d. 
—Accurſed be that tongue that tells me ſo; 
For it hath coxv'd my better part of man. Shak. Macbeth. 
By reaſon of their frequent revolts they have draw upon them- 
ſelves the preſſures of war ſo often, that it ſeems to have ſome- 
© what cowed their ſpirits. Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
For when men by their wives are cow'd, 
Their horns of courſe are underſtood. Hudibras. 


Cow-xtnp. u. /. [cow and hynd, Sax. a keeper.] One 
whoſe occupation is to tend cows. 


Cow nous. n. /. [cow and houſe.] The houſe in which 
_ are kept. 
ou muſt houſe milch that ive hay to i 
your cow-bouſe all night. Was 5 8 wy 
Cow-LEecn. . , [cowand leech.] One who profeſles to 
cure diſtempered cows. : 


To Cow-LEEtcn. v. n. To profeſs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretender's to the art of farriering 
and cow-leeching, yet many of them are very ignorant, eſpeci- 
ally in the country. | Imer's Huſb. 

Cow-weevp. u. /. [cow and weed.] A ſpecies of chervil. . 
Cow-wnear. v. /. [from cow and wheat.) A plant. 


CO'WARD. . /. [couard, French; of uncertain derivati- 
on.] 1. Apoltron; a wretch whoſe predominant paſſion 
is fear. 2. It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of an ad- 
jective. 

(1.) V res did ſuch wonders, beyond belief, as was able to 
lead Muſidorus to courage, though he had been born a coward. 
Sidney. 

There was a ſoldier that vaunted, before Julius Cæſar, 27 
the hurts he had received in his face. Cæſar knowing him to be 
but a coward, told him, Vou were beſt take heed, next time you 
run away, how you look back. Bacon. 
Some are brave one day, and cowards another, as great cap- 
tains have often told me, from their own experience aud obſer- 
vation. Temple. 
A coward does not always eſcape with diſgrace, but ſome- 


times alſo he loſes his life. South. 
Tremble ye not, Oh friends! and coward: fly, 
Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die ! Pope's Odyſſey, 
(2.) Having more man than wit about me, I drew; 
And rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries, Shak. 
Invading fears repel my coward joy, 
And ills foreſeen the preſent bliſs deſtroy. Prior. 


Co wa R DICE. . , [from coward.] Fear; habitual timi- 
dity ; puſillanimity ; want of coWage. 
Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the * 7 ; 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. Fairy Hp. 
Gallant and fearleſs courage will turn into a native and he- 
roick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 


wrong. : 8 Milt. on Education. 
None was diſgrac'd ; for falling is no ſhame, 
And cowardice alone is loſs of fame : 


The vent'rous knight is from the ſaddle thrown, 
But tis the fault uf fortune, not his own. 
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Dryd. Fables. 


1 


co w 


This preat, this holy, this terrible Being, is present to all 


our affections; ſees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to deſert his ſervice; and treaſures up, againſt the day of his 
wrath, the ſecret cowardice which dete:s us from aſſerting his 
cauſe, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laug with the prophane. 
| Rogers's Serm. 
oy” Gorton n. /. [from cowardly.] Timidity ; cow- 
ardice. f 
Co'warDLyY. adj. [from coward.] 1. Fearful; timo- 
rous ; puſillanimous. 2. Mean; befitting a coward ; 
proceeding from fear. 
(1.) An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius believe that 
his genins, otherwiſe brave and confident, was in the preſence 


of Octavius poor and cowardly. Bac. Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) — I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


Let all ſuch as can enlarge their conſciences like hell, and 
ſtyle a cowardly filence in Chriſt's cauſe diſcretion, know, that 
Chriſt will one day ſcorn them. : | South. 

W add. In the manner of a coward ; meanly ; 
vilely. 

He ſharply reproved them as men of mo courage, who had 
moſt coward!y turned their backs upon their enemies. Kaolles. 

Cu'warDSHIP. . /. [from coward.) The character or 
qualities of a coward ; meannefs : a word not now in uſe. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a hare : his diſ- 
honeſty appears in leaving his friend here in neceſſity, and de- 
nying him; and for his cowward/hip, aſk Fabian. Shakeſp. 

To Co.] r K. wv. n. [cwrrian, Welſh ; courber, French ; or 
perhaps borrowed from the manner in which a cow ſinks 
on her knees. ] To fink by bending the knees; ro ſtoop ; 
to ſhrink. | 

Let the pail be put over the man's head above water, then 


he cower down, and the pail be preſſed down with him. Bac. 
"g ſands, 
lides. Shakeſp. 


The ſplitting rocks cower'd in the, finki 
And would not daſh me with their ragged 

As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt beheld, 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'rimg low 


With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. Mill. 
Our dame fits cou ring o'er a kitchen fire ; | 
I draw freſh air, and nature's works admire. Dryd. 


| Co'wisn. adj. [from To cow, to awe.] Timorous ; fear- 
ful; mean; puſillanimous ; cowardly. Not ia uſe. 
It is the cow7/b terrour of his ſpirit, 
That dares not undertake: he'll not feel wrong, 
Which tie him to an anſwer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Co'wxEEeeeR. n, / [cow and heeper.] One whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to keep cows. 

The terms cowkeeper and hogherd, are not to be uſed in our 
poetry; V—W—WWW* - -* 

Broome. 

COWTL. n. / cuzle, Saxon; cucullus, Lat.] 1. A monk's 

hood. 2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veſſel in which hot 

liquor is ſet to cool.] A veſſel in which water is carried 
on 2 pole between two. a _ 

(1.} You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his 
elbow, when he had ſweetly invented, to fignify his name, 
faint Francis with his fraggy coal in a cornſield. Camden. 

What differ more, You cry, than crown and cow! ? 
Fll tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. Pope. 
CowL-sTare. u. /. [cowl and flaff.) The ſtaff on which. 
a veſſel is ſupported between two men. 
Mounting him upon a cow!l-faff, 

Which (ohn him ſomething high) 

He apprehended to be Pegaſus. Suckbng. 

The way by a cowl-flaff is ſafer : the ſtaff muſt have a bunch 
in the middle, ſomewhat wedge-like, and covered with a ſoft 
bolſter. Wiſeman, 

Co'wsLix. u. 4 [paralyſis ; curlippe, Saxon; as ſome 
think, from their 


reſemblance of ſcent to the breath of a 


c O * 


cow ; perhaps from growing much in __ 
and meeting Ws lip.) Cowflip is alfo called 


and is a ſpecies of 


agii, 7 wild in the m 
rimroſe. Maller. 


He might as well ſa y, ö 

R n Shabeſp | 

a cow/irp's ie, . Ti x 

2 _ 

t to ran res 

Will mow the —„- — Philip. 
Cows-LunGworr. n. f. A ſpecies of Mullein. 

Co'xcoms. 2. . [cock and comb, ted from cock's 


comb.) 1. The top of the head. 2. comb reſem- 
bling that of a cock, which licenſed fools wore formerly 
in their caps 3. A fop ; a ſuperficial pretender to know- 
ledge or accompliſhments. 4. A kind of red flower. 


1.) As the cockney did to the eels, when the them i the 
n o* th' coxcombs with a ſtick, and cried 
own, wantons, down. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


(2.) There take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has baniſh- 
ed two of his daughters, and did the third a bleſſing againſt 
his will ; if thou follow him, thou muſt needs wear my cox- 


comb p. 
By this fame coxcomb that we have i” th' wind, 


Tokens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. Shak. 
I ſcorn, quoth ſhe, thou coxcomb filly, 
er or council from a foe. Hudibras. 
It is a vanity for every ing coxcomb to make himſelf 
one of the party ſtill with his betters. L" Eftra. 


overflowed with ſmart repartees, and were only diſtin- 

gui from the intended wits by being called coxcombs, tho” 
they deſerved not ſo ſcandalous a name. 

Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, | 

And ſome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. Pope. 

Coxco'micar. adj. [from coxcomb.)] Foppiſh ; conceited: 
a low word unworthy of uſe. 

Becauſe, as he was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice, without prepoſſeſſion, without affeCtation, 
and without the influence of coxcomicel, ſenielels cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreſſions which things naturally 
made on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj. [coi, French; from quietus, Latin] 1. Mo- 
deſt; decent 2. Reſerved ; not acceſſible ; not eafily 
condeſcending to familiarity. 


(1.) Jaſon is as coy as is a maide z 


He looked piteouſly, but nought he ſaid. Chaucer, 
(2.) And vain delight ſhe ſa he light did paſs, 

A foe of folly and immodeſt N ; 

Still folemn fad, or {Il diſdainful coy. Spenſer. 


Like Phoebus ſung the no leſs am'rous boy; 
Like Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as coy. | Waller. 
At this ſeaſon every ſmile of the ſun, like. the ſmile of a coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. Pope. 
The Nile's coy ſource. Grainger. 
To Cov. v. n. [from the adjeQtive.] 1. To behave with 
reſerve ; to reje& familiarity. 2. To make difficulty; 
not to condeſcend willingly. | 
(1.) —— ——— What, coying it again! 


No more; but make me to my guſt, 

That is, without your ſtruggling. Dryd. K. 4rthur. 
Retire ! I beg you, leave me. 

Tus to cop it! 

With one who you too ! Rowwe's Fane Shore, 


. — If h ＋ 
10 — ſpeak, II at home. Shak. Coriolan. 
To Co v. v. @: [for decoy.] To allure. Not in uſe. 
I'll moungebank their. laves 
Coy their hearts from them, and come home beloved 
Of all the trades in Rome.. . Shak. Coriolanus. 
Co'yLy. adv, [from coy.] With reſerve ; with difinclioa- 
tion to familiarity. 


ſnatcht 
From forth co ehatman's Odyſey. 
Co'vnzss. . . [from coy.] Reſerve ; unwillingnets to 
become familiar. 
When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, three 
or four male carps will follow a female; and ſhe putting on 
a ſeeming copneſs, they force her through weeds and flags, | 
on. 


When the kind 


nymph would copneſs feign, 


And hides but to be found again. Dryd. 
A 


Co'vsTREL. n. . ſpecies of degenerate hawk. 
One they I. — wrongs to wreak : 
The muſquet and the coyfre! were too weak, 


Too fierce the falcon. Dryd. Hind and Panther. Oath 
Coz. un. /. A cant or familiar word, contracted from deye 


a. 
Be merry, coz ; fince ſudden forrow 
Serves to ſay thus, ſome good thing comes to-morrow. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

To CO'ZEN. v. a. [To ceſe is in the old Scotch dialeQ, as 

Junius obſerves, to chop or change; whence cozen, to 

cheat, becauſe in ſuch traffick there is commonly fraud.] 

To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never ſo fully, let the muſter-maſter view 
them never ſo diligently, let the deputy or ral look to them 
never ſo exactly, yet they can cozex them all. Spenſer. 

Goring loved no man ſo well but that he would zen him, 
and expoſe him to publick mirth for having been cozen'd. 

Clarendon. 

He that ſuffers a government to be abuſed by careleſſneſs or 
neglect, does the ſame thing with him that maliciouſly and cor- 
2 ſets himſelf to cozen it. L* Eftrange. 
but 


ou are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet ſays; 
are pleaſed with the image, without being cozened by 


the fiction. 1 EN Dryd. 
What if I pleaſe to dengthen out hi 
A day, and take a pride to coxen fate. Dryd. Aureng. 


Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, and 
be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing but a 
ſport. Locke on Educatio:. 
Co'zewnace. n. , [from cozen.] Fraud ;, deceit ; aiti- 
fice ; fallacy ; trick ; cheat; the practice of cheating. 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye 


CR A 


old ſhells r ſcale off and 
away deg! tes. Nat. F. 

The fox catches crab fiſh with his tail, which 3 
nus faith he himſelf was an eye - witneſs. Derham. 


(2.) Noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab- tree flip, whoſe fruit thou art. Shakeſ). 
Fetch me a dozen crad-tree ſtaves, and ſtrong ones: theſe 


are bnt ſwitches. Shak, Henry VIII. 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. Sbaleſp. 


Tell why a graft, taking nouriſhment from a crab ſtock, 
ſhall have a fruit more noble than its nurſe and parent. Tay:or. 
a (5) Then parts the Twins and Crab, the dog divides, 
Argo's keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech. 
adj. It is uſed by way of contempt for any ſour or 
enerate fruit; as, @ crab cherry, a crab plum. 


Better gleanings their worn ſoil can boaſt, 
Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt. Dryd. 


Crxa'ppeD. adj. [from crab.] 1. Peevith; moroſe ; cy- 


nical ; four, 2. Harth ; unpleaſing. 3. Diſficulc ; per- 
xing. 
(1.) A man of years, yet freſh, as mote a 
Of ſwarth complexion, and of crabbed han. EY 


That him full of I did ew. Spenſer. 
— — O, ſhe is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father's crabbed ;. 

And he's compos d of harſhneſs. Shak. Tempeſt, 


(2.) —— That was when 

Three crabbed months had ſour'd themſelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepc thyſelf my love. Shak. Winter's Tale. 

How charming. is divine philoſophy ! 

Not harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's late, 

And a perpetual feaſt of nectar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns. 

(3.) Beſide, he was a ſhrewd philoſopher, 
And had read ev'ry text and gloſs over; | 
Whate'er the crabbed , author hath, | 
He underſtood b' implicit faith. He dibrasr, 
Lucretius had choſen a ſubje& naturally cra5hed. Dryd. 

Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, RE 
Are againk Gods, you know. Prior, 


Milton. 


Crna'zytDLy. adw. [from crabbed.] Peevithly ; morolely ; 


with perplexity. 


Dilguiſed cheaters. Shakeſp. Cr a'sBeDNtss. . , [from crabbed.]) 1. Sourneſs of 


Wiſdom without honeſty is meer craft and cozenage, and 
therefore the reputation ef honeſty mult firſt be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well: a good life is a main argument, 

Ben. Johnen, Diſcoveries. 
There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer cozenage all; 
For though ſome nag ago 

Lik'd certain colours mingl'd ſo and fo, 

That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. Suckling . 

Imaginary appearances offer themſelves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain theſe counterfeits without the leaſt ſuſ- 


picion of their cozenage. Glan villes Scepfis. 


Strange coz'nage / none would live paſt years again, 
Yer ald hap gleatere in what yet remain ; 
And from 1 — - paar _ 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not-give. Dryd. Aur. 
But all theſs-are ute, if we cankler the fraud and conmay 
of trading men and ſhopkeepers. Savift. 
Co“z EN ER. n. from cozen.] A cheater; a defrauder. 
Indeed, fir, there are cpzeners abroad, and therefore it be- 


cruſtaceous 2. A wild apple; the tree that beats a 


wild apple. A iſh moroſe perſon. 4. A wooden 
| I. conn ws for ing of ſhips, or heaving 
them into. the dock. Philips. 5. fign in the z0- 


hoves men to be wary. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
CRAB. . / ſcnabba, Saxon; krabbe, Dutch.) 1. A 


(n.) Thoſe unt caſt their well are, the. lobſter, the crab, 
the crawfiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoiſe. The 


taſte. 2. Suurneſs of countenance ; aſperity of manners. 
3. Difficulty ; perplexity. 


Cra'srr. „ The poor fiſh have enemies enough, be 


fide ſuch unnatural fiſhermen ; as otters, the cormorant, 
and the craber, which ſome call the water-rat. 
IPalten's Angler. 


Crans-zvs s. un. . Whitiſh bodies rounded on one fide, 


and depreſſed on the other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without ſmell. They are not the eyes of any creature, 
nor do they belong to the crab; but are produced by the 
common crawfiſh: the ſtones are bred in two ſeparate 
bags, one on each fide of the ſtomach. They are alka- 
line, abſorbent, and in ſome o_ diuret ick. Fill 

Several perſons had, in vain, eavoured to ſtore themſelves 
with crabs-eyes. Boyle, 


CRACK. „ / [#raeck, Dutch.] 1. A ſudden difruption, 
by which the parts are ſeparated but a little way from each 


other. 2. The chink, fiſſure, or vacuity made by diſrup- 
tion; a narrow breach. 3. The found of any hody burſt- 
ing or falling. 4. Any ſudden and quick found, 5 
Change of the voice in puberty. 6. Breach: cf chaſtity. 
7: Crazineſs of intellet. 3. A man crazed. 9. A 
whore ; in low language. 10. A boaſt. 11. A boaſter. 
This is only in low phraſe. 

(2.) Contufions, when great, do uſually produce a fiſſure 
er crack of the ſkull, either in the ſame part where the blow 
was inflicted, or in the contrary part, W:ſeman., 


To CAAck. v. . 


C R A 
A: length it would crack in many places; and thoſe cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obſcure 
and dark ſky- colour. Newton's Opticks. 
(3.) If I fay ſooth, I muſt report, they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. Shak. Macbeth. 
Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
V hoſe early care had robb'd him of his reſt : 


Far off the cracks of falling houſes ring, 
And ſhrieks of ſubjects pierce his tender breaſt. 


Crackr-nemMye. 2. /. [crack and bemp.] 


C R A 
We have ſent an anſwer to the ill-grounded fophi 
thoſe —_ 4 fellows. — of 


the gallows ; a crack-rope. Furcifer. 
Come hither, crack-hemp. 
I hope I may chuſe, fir. 
— Come hither, you rogue : 


What, have you forgot me ? 


Shak. Taming of the Shrew, 


Dryd. Ca acx-rorg. n. /. from crack and rope.] A fellow that 


What will the line ſtretch out to th" crack of doom? Shak. l | a . 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, that Cna'cxenr. . J. [from crack.] 1. A noily boaſting fet. 


every now and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful cracks 
and flaſhes, Addif. 


(5.) And let. us, Paladour, though now our voices 


Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to th ground. Shak. 
(8. — I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 

So ſovereignly being honourable. Shak. Winter's Tale. 


(8.) I have invented projects for raiſing millions, with- 
out burthening the ſubject; but cannot get the parliament 
to liſten to me, who. look upon me as a crack and a projector. 

| Addiſon. 
(ro.) Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks, 

All thoſe againit that fort did bend their batteries. Spenſer. 
To Crack. v. 4. [kraecken, Dutch.] 1. To break into 
-Chinks ; to divide the parts a little from each other. 2. 
To break; to ſplit. 3. To do any thing with quickneſs 
or ſmartneſs. 4. To break or deſtroy any thing. 5. To 
Craze ; to weaken the intellect. 

(r.) Look to your pipes, and cover them with freſh and 
warm litter out of the ſtable, a good thickneſs, leſt the froſt 
crack them. Mortimer. 

(2.) O, madam, my heart is crack'd, it's crack'd. Sbak. 

Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 

other reaſon but becauſe thou haſt haſel-eyes. Shak. 
Should ſome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble titles, and diſperſe 

The characters of all the lying verſe. 

Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rin 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. 

Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, 

That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble; 

Whoſe leaſt part cract'd, the whole does fly, 

And wits are crack d to find out why. 

(3-) Sir Balaam now, he lives like orher folks ; 
He takes his chirping pint, he tracks his jokes. Pope. 
(4-) You'll crack a quart together! Ha, will you not? 
Shakeſpeare. 

Love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: in cities, 
mutinies ; in countries, diſcord ; in palaces, treaſon ; and the 
bond cracked 'twixt fon and father. Shak. King Lear. 

(5.) 1 was ever of opinion, that the philoſopher's ſtone, and 
an holy war, were but the rendezyous of cracked brains, that 
wore their feather in their heads. Bac. Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were crackt. 
Roſcommon, 
1. To burſt; to open in chinks. 2. To 
fall to ruin. 3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. 4. 
To boaſt : with of. ; | 

(1.) By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we 

were reduced to make uſe of one part, which was ſtraight and 


Dryd. Juv. 
Donne. 


Hudibras. 


intire. , | Boyle. 
(2.) The credit not only of banks, but of excheq cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 
(3.) I will board her, though the chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shaheſp. 


) To look like her, are chimney-iweepers black, 
a * time — counted bright; 
And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crack. 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. Shale /p. 
Cnact-BRAINED. adj, [cruck and Gbrain.}] Crazy; 
without right reaſon. | | 


CRADLE. n. /. [cnavel, Saxon.] 


| hong Frogs ret wy, oe her couſin, loves 
ever, from their cradles, together. Shak. As 


low. 2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as to burſt 
with great noiſe. 
(1.) What cracker is this ſame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath. Shak. K. John. 
(2.) The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almo(t 
like a cracker. Boyle, 
And when, for furious haſte to run, 
They durſt not ſtay to fire a gun, 
Have don't with bonfires,. and at home 
Made ſquibs and crackers overcome. 
Then furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 
With ſquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. 


Hudibr a:. 


Swift, 


To Cxa'cxLE. v. n. {from crack.] To make light cracks; 


to make ſinall and frequent noiſes ; to decrepitate. 
— — All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. 


Don: e. 
| | fear to try new love, 
As boys. to venture on the unknown ice 
That crackles underneath them. Dryden, 
Caught her diſhevell'd hair and rich attire ; 
Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. Dryd. neil. 


Marrow is a ſpecifick in that ſcurvy which occaſions a crack- 
ling of the bones; in which caſe marrow orms its natural 
function of moiſtening them. Ar buthnot on Alimenti. 


Cra'cxNeL. =. /. [from crack.) A hard brittle cake. 


Albee my love he ſeek with daily ſute, 
His clowniſh gifts and curteſies I diſdain, 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit. Spenſer. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſells; 
And with our offerings, help to raiſe his vails. Dryd. Juv. 

] , 1. A moveable bed, on 
which children or fick perſons are agitated with a ſmooth 
and equal motion, to make them fleep. 2. It is uſed for 
infancy, or the firſt part of life. 3. [With ſurgeons.] A 
Caſe for a broken bone, to keep off preſſure. 4. [With 


ſhipwrights.] A frame of timber raiſed along the outſide 
of a ſhip 11 bulge, ſerving more ſecurely ard commo- 
diouſly to to launch her. Harris. Ed 
(x.) She had indeed, fir, a fon for her cradle, ere the had a 
a huſband for her bed. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
No jutting frieze, | 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle, Shakeſp. 
His birth, perhaps, ſome paltry village hides, 
And ſets his cradle out ot fortune's way. Dryden. 
1 child 2 =o ou his cradle, and by degrees the 
ythin A more advanced 
The cradle and the tomb, alas ! fo nigh : 88 
To live, is ſcarce diftinguiſh'd from to die. Prior. 
Me let the tender o long engage, 
To rock the cradle of age 


With lenient arts extend a mother's 

Make r ſinile, and ſmooth the bed of death. 1 

(2. new them to be mclined altogether to war, and 
mi 


and 
They ſhould ſcarcely from a form of 
which they had been from their cradle. 


C R A C R A 


7 Col. v. . [from the ſubſtantive.] To lay in a No 1.4 ever ſo cunning as to coneeal their being fo 3 
cradle ; to rock in a cradle. and every body is ſhy and diſtruſtful of crafty men. Locke, 


He that hath been cradled in majeſty, will not leave the CRAG- a. /. 1. Crag is, in Britiſh, a rough ſeep rock ; 


throne to play with beggars. Glanwille's Aol. and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the northein counties at 
wa 1 — 1 our _ N in the ſtreet 3 Gibſon. 2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
ith ſome betro virgin's herſe we meet; Ihe neck. T he ſmall end of ton: 2 
Or _ fun ral from the cheated womb, . word. + — 
Convey d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Dryd. (2.) And as mount tna vomits ſulphur out 
He — be cradled in my ancient ſhield, fo famous through With cliffs of . crags, and fire nod fnoke. Fairfax, 
the univ Thties. Arbutbn. and Pope. Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, . 

CrxapLe-ciroartHs. . f. [from cradle and cloaths.] Bed- Where ſprings down from the ſtecpy cra7s do Vat. Wettor. 
cloaths belonging to a cradle. A lion — a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L' Efirange. 

- O _— be prov'd, _ 408. 2 bigge, as bulls that heen bate, RS 

That ſome night tripping fairy had exchang nd bearen the crap ſo (tiff and ſo (twe. . enſer. 
In — oh our children where the * CAAD. adj. [from crag.] Full of inequalities — to- 
And call mine Piercy, his Plantagenet EIN minences 5 I 4 

, et . 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. Shak. - On a huge hill, 

CRAFT. . /. [cnzpr, Saxon; crefft, in old Welſh.] 1. Cragged and ſteep, truth ſtandls. Craſhaw, 
Manual art; trade. 2, Art; ability; dexterity. 3. Cxa'cceDvess. n /. (from cragged.] Pulneſs of crags 
Fraud; cunning ; artifice. 4. Small failing veſſels. or prominent rocks. 

1.) I hear an objection, even from ſome well-meaning men, That craggedneſs or ſteepneſs of that mountain, maketh ma- 
that theſe delightful crafts may be divers ways ill applicd in a 0 ny parts of it in a manner inacceſſible. Brerewood. 
land. | Wotton's Architecture. CM AGI ESS. n. /. [from or.ggy.] The ftate of bein 

(2.) A poem is the work of the poet, poeſy is his ſkill craggy. 883] e 
or craft of making, the very fiction itſelf of the work. CAN v. adj. [from crap.) Ruzged ; full of prominences ; 
a Ben. Johnſon. rough to walk on, or chnib. | 
(30 Th offence 1s holy, that ſhe hath committed; — That ſame wicked wight 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Of diſobedience, or undutecus title. Shak. Far underneath a cragey clift ypight, 
This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft in Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenſer, 
raiſing ſuch a ſtructure of power and iniquity. Aylif. It was impoſſible to paſs up the woody and craggy bills, 
70 Cxarr, b. n. ſfrom the noun.] To play tricks; to Without the loſs of thoſe commanders. Raleigh's Eſſays, 
pay z - $25 £JVa) 
pftactiſe artifice. Now out of uſe. 1 that fr = wor hot came, 
— —— You've made fair hands from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dry, 
You and your crafts l You've cr afted "LY boar np _ republick of St. Marino ſtands on the top ot 
Shak *, Coriolanus, _* ery high and craggy mountain. Addiſin on Ita, 

Car'rrily, adv. [from crafty.] 1 arcfully To CRAM. v. a. [cnamman, Saxon.] 1. To Wat to Ell 

wih mare ert than henefly. , ? with more than can conveniently be held. 2. To fill with 


But that which moſt impaired his credit was the common re- ſood beyond fatiety. 3. To thruſt in by force. 
that he did, in all things, favour the Chriſtians ; and had, 50 As much love in rhyme, 
or that cauſe, craftily perſuaded Soly man to take in hand the As would be cramm'd up in a ſheer of paper, 


unortenate Profian war. 12 Wirit on hoth ſules the leaf, margent and all. $hat, 
May he not craftily infer Being thus crammed in the baſket, a couple of Ford's knave+: 
The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, were called. F Shak. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 
Which chain him to a hated truft ; Thou halt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be a fool, holt 
Which make him wretched to be juſt ? Prior. 9 Jove —_ with 1 _ 2 Twelfth Night. 
| 1 . am not in people by ſending too company atter com- 
Ca . , A E * 4 L 2 ; gs. a L4 au > * the Ra ages: may live well ks 2 — 
f Jes. y ſurcharge be in penury. acor 

Cra'rrTsMaAn. 2. / [craft and man.] An artificer ; a ma- (2.) You'd mollify 4 would cram a ſquire; 
nufacturer; a mechanick. Or elſe ſome ſmiles from court you may deſire. Ria; 
That her became, as poliſh d ivory, I am lure children would be freer from diſeates, if they were 
Which cunning craftſman's hand hath overlaid not crammed ſo much as they are by fond mothers, aud were 
With fair vermillion. Spenſer. kept wholly from fleſh the firſt three years. Locke. 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves ; As a man may be eating all day, and, fer want of digeſtion, 
Wooing poor craftſmen with the craft of ſmiles. Shakeſh. is never nouriſhed; ſo theſe endleſs readers may cram themſelves 
What a reſemblance this advice carries to the oration of De- in vain with intellectual food. atts on the Mind. 

metrius to his fellow craftſmen ! Decay of Piety, —— — But Annius, crafty ſeer, 


CrRarTSMASTER. 7. craft and mea/ter.] A man ſkilled Came cramm'd with capon, from where Pollia dines. Pope. 
in his trade. * 1 (3.) Youcram theſe words into mine cars, againſt wm 


i 3 The ſt h of my ſenſe. 
Bee ti rſh, be agrar ke, rl. Tet, enen, 
Thoſe who were not brought up to it, ſeldom 288 21 — 4 — A * a + way Sr 3 Hudibe ac 
C = ak * | "ks Ig And that even now expiring. Dryd. Cleomenes. 
RAPTY. adj. [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full of In another printed paper it is roundly expreſſed, that he will 
artifices; fraudulent ; y. cram his braſs don our throats, Saif. 
A _ Dy think my love was crafty 2 Kine Yobn, To Cram. v. n- To eat beyond ſatiety. 
C Ic CURnng. « King Jołn. | The godly dame, who ficſhly failings damns, 
This oppreſſion did, of force and neceſſity, make the Iriſh 


live in flavery, pp with-her maid, or with her chaplain cramt. Pope. 
are ever put to their ſhifts. Davies oz Ireland, CxnMBo. 2. J. [acant word, probably without etymology.] 

ore he came in ſight, the crafty god A play at which one gives a word, to which another finds 
His wings diſmiſs d, but til] retain'd his rod. Dryden, a rhyme ; athyme 


a crafty people; for ſuch as are oppreſſed, 


ü C R A C R A 
So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſkull, Cranzs-pilt. =. [from crane and bill) 1. An he 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull . A pair of pi eee 
His Giles * ect 1 . , 3 —_ 7 pair of pincers terminating in a point, uſed by fur- 
nd ev'ry crambo he could get. N. 
CRAMP. ». /. [krampe, Dutch; crampe, French.] 1. CHANT 3. of om] 4 1 
A ſpaſm or contraction of. the limbs, generally removed ed, you ought not — 88 f + 9g * 
by warmth and rubbing. 2. A reſtriction ; a confine- contuſed fleſh be digeſted, the bone will incarn u * 
ment; obſttuction; ſhackle. 3. A piece of iron bent at wound without much difficulty. | — — 


each end, by which two bodies are held ther. 
(1. For this, be ſure, to- night thou ſhalt have cramps, 


Side-(titches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Shak. Tempeſt. 
In a retreat, he outruns any — marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shakeſp. 


The cramp, cometh of contraction of finews ; which is ma- 
nifeit, in that it cometh either by cold or dryneſs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftor y. 
Hares, ſaid to live on hemlock, do not make good the rac 
tion; and he that obſerves what vert , Cramps, and con- 
vulſions follow thereon, in theſe animals, will be of our belief. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
(2.) A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays 
a man under incapacities of ſerving his friend. L" Eftrange. 
(3.) To the uppermoſt of theſe there ſhould be faſtened a 
ſharp graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take hold 
of any place where it lights. Wilkins. 


Cramy. adj. Difficult ; knotty: a low term. 

Toa Cramy. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To pain with 
cramps or twitches. 2. To relttrain ; to confine, ; to ob- 
ſtrut ; to hinder. 3. To bind with crampirons. 

(1.) When the contraſted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n then 

A wat'riſh humour ſwell' d, and ooz d again. 
(2.) It is impoſſible to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will enſue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon. 
There are few but find that ſome companies benumb and 
them, ſo that in them they can neither ſpeak nor do any 

thing that is handſome. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
He, who ſerves, has ſtill reſtraints of dread upon his ſpirits, 
which, even in the midſt of action, cramps and ties up his acti- 
vip. South's Sermons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the ſenſe of pro- 


ecies. 
The antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects into as nar- 
row a ſpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent of a 
ſcience into a few general maxims. Addiſon on Italy. 
Marius uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the nobles, and 
raiſing the people; particularly for cramfing the in their 


power of judicature. 
Th' expanſi 
But Full of life, 


Caaur- vis Nn. n. / 


which benumbs the 


No more 
is cramp d with cold, 
vivifying ſoul. Tbom ſan Spring. 
from cramp and i.] The torpedo, 
of thoſe that rouch it. 


Ca uri. n. , [from cramp and iron] See Crane, CAA Es. 


Senſe 3. 
Crxa'nace. u. /. [crazagium, low Latin.] A liberty to uſe 
> co0ne for Fd. up wares from the veſſels, at any 


CRANK. =. /. [This word 


CAANEN ESS. =. J. [from crank.] 


is perhaps à contraction 
crane-neck, to which it may bear ſome reſemblance, - 
is part of the inſtrument called a crane.] 1. A crank js 
the end of an iron axis turned ſquare down, and again 
turned ſquare to the firſt turning down ; fo that, on the 
laſt turning down, a leather thong is flipt to tread the 
treddle· wheel about. Moxon. 2. Any bending or wind- 
ing paſſage. 3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or chang- 
ing, in any manner, the form or meaning of a word. 
(2.) I ſend it through the rivers of blood, 

Even to the court, the heart; to th" feat o' th' brain; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man, 

The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferiour veins, 

From me receive that natural competency, 

Whereby they live. Shakeſp. Corwlanu: , 

(3-) Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee f 

Jeſt and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, | 
_Nods and becks, and wreathed (miles, 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple ſleek. 


Milton. 


Dryd. Virgil. CRAN k. adj. [from enkranch, Dutch. Skinner] 1. Heal- 


thy; ſprightly : ſometimes corrupted to cranky. Not in 
uſe. 2. Among failors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank, when, 
by the form of its bottom, or by being loaded too much 
271 it is liable to be overſet. [from 4ranch, Dutch; 
(1.) They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the cragg lo ſtiff and fo ſtate, 


As cockle, on his dunghill crowing cranke. Spenſer, 


Burnet's Theory. To CaANK LE. v. n. [from crank, as it ſignifies ſomething 


bent.] To run in and out ; to run in flexures and wiad- 


ings. | 
See how this river comes me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land, 


A huge half-moon, a monſtrous cantle out. Shak. Hen. IV. 


Twift. To Cxa'nxLE. v. a. To break into unequal ſurfaces ; to 


break inco angles. 
Old Vaga's ftream, 


Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted 
Forſook, and drew her humid train 
Crankling her banks. Philips, 
n. [from the verb.] ities 2 
7 Inequalities ; angu 


1. Health; vigour. 


2. Diſpoſition to overſet. 


creek of the ſea or wharf, unto the land, and to make 6, 1 adj. [from cranny.] Pull of chinks. 


profit of it. It fignifies alſo the money paid and taken for 
the ſame. | Convel. 


CRANE. . / [cnan, Saxon ; 4raen, Dutch.) 1. A bird 
with a long beak. 2. An inſtrument made with ropes, 


pullies, and books, by which great weights are raiſed. 3. 
A ſipton; a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a 


caſk. 
(1. ) Like a crane, or a ſwallow, fo did I chatter. Iſaiah, 
That ſmall infantry warr'd on by cranes. 


Crane F 1 Mortimer. 
Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The buſy merchant, the big warehouſe built 

Rais'd the ſtrong crane. Thomſon's Autumn, 


ton. 
(2.) In caſe the mould about it be ſo ponderous as not to be 
removed by any erdinary force, you may then raiſe it with a 


A. wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a cranied hole or chink. Sbaleſp. 
A very fair fruit, and not unlike a eitron; but — 
1 and cramieu, vulgarly conceived the marks of 
Adam's teeth. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


CRA'NNY. . / [cren, Fr. crena, Latin.) A chink; a 


cleft ; a fiſſure. 


Tho ops @ the is like the eye of the ſenſe 
Ag bn yl bj through — 
holes, may ſee great axioms of nature through ſmall and 
— inflinccs. Bam Nat. Hiſt. 
Ne 
In a firm ** jor cavities ought not to be filled with 
rubbiſh, but with brick or ſtone, fitted to the cramier. Drye. 


* 


C R A 


Within the ſoaking of water and ſprings, with ſtreams and 
currents in the veins and cranes. Burnet's Theory. 
He ſkipped from room to room, ran up ftairs and down 
ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into mY 
cranny. Arbutbnot . John Bull. 
Crare. n. . [crepa, low Latin.] A thin ſtuff, looſely 
woven, of which the drets of the clergy is ſometimes made. 


And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 

With fifty yards of crafe ſhall (weep the ſtage. Swift. 
To thee I often call'd in vain, 

Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape. Swift. 


Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 


A faint in crape, is twice a ſaint in lawn. Pope. 
CA rUL EN CE. n. / [crapula, 1 ſurfeit, Latin.] Drun- 
kenneſs ; ſickneſs by intemperance. Dick. 
Cra'euLous. adj. (crapuleſus, Latin.] Drunken; in- 
remperate ; ſick with intemperance. 
To CRASH. v. #. [a word probably formed from the thing. ] 
To make a loud complicated noiſe, as of many things 
falling or breaking at once. 
There ſhall be a great craſbing from the hills. Zepb. i. 10. 
When convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth, 


Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 

Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes crab. Smith. 

To CRASH. . 4. To break or bruiſe. To craſh, ſays 

Hanmer, is to be merry : a craſh being a word till uſed in 

ſome counties for a merry bout. It is ſurely better to read 
crack. See CRACK. 

My maſter is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of 
the houſe of Montague, I pray you come and craſh a cup of 
wine. Shakeſp. 

Mr. Warburton has it, cruſb a cup of Wine. 

Crasn. . , [from the verb.] A loud ſudden mixed 
ſound, as of many things broken at the ſame time. 
— Senſeleſs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops to his baſe; and, with a hideous craſh, 

Takes priſoner Pyrrhus' ear. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table : I look'd upon the un- 
certainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the craſb of 
worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRASIS n. . [»czou.] Temperature ; conſtitution ariſing 
from the various properties of humour. 

The fancies of men are ſo immediately diverſified by the in- 
dividual crafis, that every man owns ſomething wherein none is 
like him. Glarulle. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, and anger, 
as theſe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crefis, and con- 
ſtitution of the blood and ſpirits. South. 

CRASS. adj. [crafſus, Latin.] Groſs ; coarſe ; not thin; 
not comminuted ; not ſubtile ; not conſiſting of ſmall parts. 

Iron in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, with noiſe and 
emication ; as alſo a craſs and fumid exhalation cauſed from 
the combat of the ſulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous ſpi- 
rits of aquafortis. Brown's Vulg ar Errours. 

Metals are intermixed with the common terreſtrial matter, ſo 
as not to be diſcoverable by human induſtry; or, if diſcover- 
able, ſo diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the crafer and more un- 


table matter, that ir would never be pollible to ſeparate 
and extract it. Woodezward's Nat. Hift. 


Cra's Tube. =. /. [craſſitudo, Lat.] Groſſneſs; coarſe- 


neſs ; thickneſs. | 
muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of 


Th paper or 
A for if they have a greater craſitude, they * alter 
acon. 


in their own body, though they ſpend not. 
The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that craſ- 
fitude, as living bodies, bound hand and foot, caſt into it, have 
been born up, and not ſunk. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers into the ſea, is ſuſ- 
tained therein partly by the greater craſſtude and gravity of the 
ſca-water, and partly by its conſtant agitation. Woodward, 
Vor. I. 


Di#. To CRAVE. v. a. [cnaxian, Saxon.] 


CR A 


CxasTina'TION. n. ſ. [from cras, Latin, to-morrow. | 
Delay. Did. 
Crartcu. . /. [creche, Fr. crates, Latin.} The paliſaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle. 
When being expelled out of Paradiſe, by reaſon of fin, thou 
wert held in the chains of death; I was incloſed in the virgin's 


womb, I was laid in the cratch, I was wrapt in ſwathling. 
cloaths. Hakhewill on Providence, 


Crava't. n. .. [of uncertain etymology.] A neck-cloth ; 
any thing worn about the neck. 
Leſs delinquents have been ſcourg'd, 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ; 
Which others for cravati have worn | 
About their necks, and took a turn. Hudibras. 
The reſtriftives were applied, one over another, to her throat: 
then we put her on a cravat. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
1. To aſk with ear- 
neſtneſs ; to aſk with ſubmiſſion ; to beg; to entreat. 2. 
To aſk inſatiably. 3. To long; to with unreaſonably. 
4. To call for importunately. 5. Sometimes with for 
before the thing ſought. 

(z.) What one petition is there found in the whole litany, 
whereof we ſhall ever be able at any time to ſay, that no man 
living needeth the grace or benefit there cræved at God's 
hands ? - Hooker. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons ; 

But for the mutable rank-ſcented many, 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shak. Coriolenus. 

The poor people not knowing where to hide themſelves from 
the fury of their enemies, nor of whom to crave help, fled as 
men and women diſmayed. Knclles. 

I would crave leave here, under the word action, to com- 


prehend the forbearance too of any action propoſed. Locke. 
Each ardent nymph the riſing current craves, 
Each ſhepherd's pray'r retards the parting waves. Priar. 


(2.) The ſubjects arm'd ; the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crawe. Denham, 
Him doſt thoh mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 
Is ever craving, and will ſtill be poor? 
Who cheats fur halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat. Dryd. Perſ. 
(3-) Levity puſhes us * one vain deſire to another, 
in a regular viciſſitude and ſueceſſion of cravings and ſatiety. 
: L Eftranzs. 
He is actually under the power of a temptation, and the ſway 
of an impetuous luſt ; both hurrying him to fatisfy the craw- 
ings of it, by ſome wicked action. South, 
* Beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shak. King Lear. 
The antecedent concomitants and effects of ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion, are acids, taken in too great quautities z four eructations, 
and a craving appetite, eſpecially of terreſtrial and abſorbent 


ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(5.) Once one may crave fer love, 
But more would prove 
This heart too little, that too great. Suckling, 


Cra'ven. n. derived by Skinner from crave, as one that 
craves or begs his life: perhaps it comes originally from 
the noiſe made by a conquered cock.] 1. A cock con- 
quered and difpirited. 2. A coward ; a recreant ; a weak- 
hearted fpiritleſs fellow. 

(t.) What, is your creſt a coxcomb ? —— 
A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 
— No cock of mine; you crow too like a Craven. 
(2.) Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
lle is a craven and a villain elſe, 

Cra'ven. adj. Cowardly ; baſe. 

Upon his coward breaſt 

A bloody croſs, and on his craves creſt 

A bunch of hairs diſcolour d diverſly. 

Whether it be 

Beſtial oblivion, or ſome crawen ſeruple, 


44 


Shale. 
Shak. Henry V. 


Henſer. 


CR A 


CRE 


Of thinking too preciſely on th event:; How will the condemned finner the 

A thought, which quarter'd, hath but one part wiſdom, pear in his filth, before that undefiled 8 * 2 

And ever thres parts coward. Shak. Hamlet. Behold a rev'rend fire, whom want of 5. 

5 Yet if the innocent ſome find = —_ the father of a nameleſs race, 

rom cowardice, not ruth did that proceed; ragul through the ſtreet, ſhov'd , 
His noble foes durſt not his crawven kind By his own ſons, that paſs him 83 * P 

Exaſperate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fairfax. CMN WL EA. n. J. [from crawl] A creeper; 4 

Jo Crna'ven. v. a, [from the noun.] To make recreant that creeps. my ng 
or cowardly. Hanmer. CRAYTISH. n. f. [See CRAWwTIs R.] The ti 
. Gainſt ſelf· laughtor i The cure 7 the muriatick and 2111 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, ; ſlimy meats ; as ſnails, tortoiſes, jellies, and crayfi/bes. 755 ou 
That cravens my weak hand. Shak. Cymbeline. Cxa'yon. n. ſ. [crayan, French.] 1. A kind of mt . 


Caa'ver. . /. [from crave.] An inſatiable aſker. It is 
uſed in Clariſſa. t 
To Crxauncu. v. 4. [ ſchrantſen, Dutch; whence the 
vulgar ſay more properly to ſcraunch.] To cruſh in the 

mouth. The word is uſed by Swift. 


Craw. n /. [kroe, Dan.] The crop or firſt ſtomach of birds. 
In birds there is no maſtication, or comminution of 

the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnivo- 
rous, it is immediately ſwallowed into the crop or craww, 
or at leaft into a kind of ante- ſtomach, which | obſerved 
in many, eſpecially piſcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation. 


Canr'wrisn. u. , [ſometimes wiitten crayſiſb, properly 
crewice; in French ecreviſſe] A ſmall cruſtaceous 
found in brooks ; the ſmall lobſter of freſh water. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the crab, the craw- 
f/b, the hodmandod or dodman; and the tortoiſe. * Bacon. 
Let me to crack livecrawfih recommend. Pope. 

The common craw*/h, and the large fea crauſiſb, both pro- 
duce the ſtones called crabs eyes. Hill. 


To CRAWL. v. . {krielen, Dutch.] 1. To creep; to 
move with a flow motion ; to move without riſing from 
the gronnd, as a worm. 2. To move weakly, and ſlow- 
ly, or timorouſly. 3. To advance flowly and flily. 4. Io 

move about hated and deſpiſed. a 
(1.) I faw them under a green mantling vine, 
That crexwvls along the fide of yon fmall hill. 
That crawling inſet, who from mud began ; 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man ! 
- The ſtreams but juſt contain'd within their bounds, 
By flow degrees into their channels craw! ; 
And earth increaſes as the waters fall. 


Milton. 


Dryd. 
A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by feeling, as it 


Grew's Coſmol. 
Prior. 


craault from one thing to another. 
— The vile worm, that veſterday began 
To crawl ; thy fellow-creature, ahje& man 
(2.) — "Tis our firſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
W hite we unburthen' d craw/ tow'rd death. 
| 21 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
They like tall fellows crept out of the holes; and fecretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. Knolles. 
For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of „ii is very 
apparent they went with great leiſure, and crawled cloſe by the 
ſhore · ſide. | Heylyn. 
A look ſo pale no quartane ever gave; 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to 2 grave. Juv. 
He was hardly able to craw! about the room, far leis to look 
after a troubleſome buſineſs. y Arbuthn. John Bull. 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vue reptile, weak and van! 
A while he crawls upon the earth, 
Then ſhrinks to earth again. Pope. 
It will be very neceffary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child whe can cravui, to watch the TIE 


= (3. Cranmer ; 
| Hath cratul d into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. 4 Shak. Henry VIII. 
4.) Reflect upon that litter of abſurd opinions that craw! 
Mug to the difgrace of reaſon. South, 


To CRAZE. v. 4. 


SR 


a roll of paſte to draw lines with. 2. A drawing or 

done with a pencil or crayon. DD. 
_ (+) Let no day pals over you without drawing a line; that 
is to ſay, without working, without giving ſome {trokes of the 
pencil or the crayon. Dryd. Du Freſnoy 
ſ[ecraſer, French; to break to pieces. ] 
1. To break; to cruſh ; to weaken. 2. To powder. 3. 
To m—_ = — ; to impair the intellect. 

(I.) In this conſideration the anſwer of Calvi 
concerning the children of Popiſh — doch 22 


Relent, ſweet Hermia; and, Lyſander, yield _ 
Thy crazed title to my certain right, Shak 
Till length of years, . 
And ſedentary numbneſs craze my limbs. Milton. 
Then 22 the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 


And craæe their chariot- wheels. Milton. 
(2-) The tin ore paſſeth to the crazing mill, which, between 
two grinding ſtones, bruiſeth it to a fine ſand. Carew's Surv, 
3.9 I lov'd him, friend, 
No father his fon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shak. Ning Lear. 
Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a choſen 
diſtraction; and every ſinner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he — Tillotſon. 
CrAZEDNESS. . . [from crazed.) Decrepitude ; bro- 
* - diminution of intelleR. 
be nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, ſo likewi 
— pos = the crazedneſs - their minds, poſſeſſed purges 
ike an contentment at thi en imagi 
any thing would help them. nog po PF 0 88 
Cra'zinEss. n. /. [from crazy.] 1. State of being crazy ; 
imbecility; weakneſs. 2. Weakneſs of intellect. 
(1.) Touching other places, ſhe may be ſaid to hold them 
as one ſhould do a wolf by the ears; nor will I fl now 
of the crazineſs of her title to many of them. 


Howell . Vocal Foreſt. 
Cxa'zy. adj. [ecrase, French,] me 


1. Broken; decrepit. 2. 


Broken witted ; thattered in the iatelleR. ; 
feeble ; ſhattered. | + "4 
(1.) Come, my lord, 
We will beſtow you in ſome better place ; 
Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. Shak. Henry VI. 
When people are crazy, and in diſorder, it is natural for 
(2.5 The Cs A a 
2. e queen of night, w 
Rules all the fea and hal the land, gd 
— gs moiſt and crazy brains, 
igh ſpring tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibr 
(3.) 5 can but mend | — ſtate, 8 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryd. 


Were it poſſible that the near approaches of eternity, whe. 
a crazy conſtitution, or a violent fick- 


ther by a mature age, 
neſs, 7 amaze ſo many, had they truly conſidered. Wake. 
Crxgacnrt. =. /. lan Iriſh word.] In theſe faſt 


milk 


or herds — by ke 


huſbandry or tillage. 
Davies on Ireland. 


kept their bts, 
of the cow - 


C R E 


To Car AOT. v. . It was made penal to the Engliſh to 
permit the Iriſh to creagbt or graze upon their lands, 
or preſent them to eccleſiaſtical benefices. 

Davies on Ireland. 

ToCneax. v. . [corrupted from crack.] 1. To make a 
harſh protracted noiſe. 2. It is ſometimes uſed of animals. 

(r.) Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling of ſilks, 


—_— thy poor heart to women. Shak. King Lear. 
o door there was th' unguarded houſe to keep, 


On creaking hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. Dryden. 
(2.) The creating locuſts with my voice conſpire, . 
They fry'd with heat, and I with fierce deſire. Dryd. 


CREAM. ». . [cremor, Latin.] 1. The unQuous or oily 
part of milk, which, when it is cold, floats on the top, 
and is Chagged by the agitation of the churn into butter; 
the flower of milk. 2. It is uſed for the beſt part of any 
thing; as, the cream of a jeſt. 
(1.) It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. Shakeſp. 
I am as vigilant as a cat to ſteal cream. Shak. Henry IV. 
Cream is matured and made to riſe ſpeedily, by putting in 
cold water ; which, as it ſeemeth, getteth down the whey. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftovy. 
How the drudging goblin ſwet, 
To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet; 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh's the corn. 
Let your various creams incircled be 
With ſwelling fruit, juſt raviſh'd from the tree. _ 
Milk, ſtanding ſome time, naturally ſeparates into an oily 
liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called ſkimmed milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Crt am. v. . [from the noun.] To gather cream. 
There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ftiffneſs entertain, 
With purpole to he dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
To CREAM. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To ſkim off the 
cream. 2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of any 
thing: ſo uſed ſomewhere by Swift. 


CreEAM-FACED. aj. * and face.} Pale ; coward- 


Milton. 


looking. 
Thou cream fac i lown, 

Where got ſt thou that gooſe - look. Shak. Macbeth, 

Cas CAM v. adj. [from cream.) Full of cream; having the 
nature of cream. 

CRE'ANCE. n. .. [French] Is, in falconry, a fine ſmall 
line, faſtened to a hawk's leaſh when the is firſt lured. 

CREASE. n. /. [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A 
mark made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts are unfortunate in buſineſs, becauſe they 
go out of the common road: I once deſired lord Bolingbroke 
to obſerve, that the clerks uſed an ivory knife, with a blunt 
edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring a 
ſtrong hand ; whereas a ſharp penknife would go out of the 
— and disfigure the paper. Swift. 

To Crxe'as8. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark any thing 
by doubling it, fo as to leave the impreſſton. 

To CREA'TE. v. a. [creo, Latin.] 1. To form out of no- 
thing ; to cauſe to exiſt. 2. To. produce ; to cauſe ; to 
be the occaſion of. 3. To beget. 4. To inveſt with any 
new character. 5. To give any new qualities ; to put any 
thing in a new ſtate. 1 


(1.) In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 


Geneſis. 

We having but imperfect ideas of the ions of our minds, 
and much imperfecter b of the of God, run into 
great difficulties about free created agents, which reaſon caanot 
well extricate itſelf out of. | Lotke. 


C R E 
(2.) Now is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 


Would create ſoldiers, and e women fight. Shakeſp. 
His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray hun to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 
They eclipſe the cleareſt truths, by difficulties of their own 
creating, or no man could miſs his way to heaven for want of 


light. Decay of Piety. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, 
What darts or poiſon'd arrows were. Roſcommon, 


Muſt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refuſe myſelf what I had forc'd 3 fate? Dryd. Aurengz. 
Long abſtinence is troubleſome to acid conſtitutions, by the 


uneaſineſs it creates in the ſtomach. Arbuthnot. 
(3.) And the iſſue there create, 
E ver ſhall be fortunate. Shakefp. 


(4-) Ariſe my knights of the battle : I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will tit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates. Shak. Cymbel. 
(5-) The beſt Britiſh undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thouſand acres for himſelf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a court-baron. Dawes on Ireland. 


Ca EAT ION. n. . [from create.] 1. The act of creating 
or conterring exiſtence. 2. The act of inveſting with new 
qualities or character: as, the creation of peers. 3. The 
— created ; the univerſe. 4. Any thing produced, or 
cauled. 


( 1.) Conſider the immenſity of the Divine Love, expreſſed in 
all the emanations of his providence ; in his creation, in his 


conſervation of us. Taylor. 

(3-) As ſubjects then, the whole creation came; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 
Such was the faint, who ſhone with ev'ry grace, 

Reflecting, Moſes like, his maſter's face: 

God ſaw his image lively was expreſs'd, 

And his own — as his creation bleſs d. Dryd. Fables. 
Nor could the tender new creation bear 

Th' exceſſive heats or coldneſs of the year. Dryd. Virgil. 
In days of yore, no matter where or when, 

Before the low creation (warm'd with men. Parnel, 


(4-) Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-opprefſed brain. 
Crea'Tive. adj. [fiom create.] m1. Having the power to 
create. 2. Exerting the act of creation. 
(1.) But come, ye generous minds, in whoſe wide thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeſt beam. Thomſon's Spring. 
(2.) To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firit 
inſtance, and of his creative power, is a relearch too great for 
mortal enquiry. Scuth., 
CREATOR. rn. ſ. [creator, Lat.] The being that beſtows 
Exiſtence. 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great creator, from his work return'd 
Magnificent; his ſix days work, a world. Milton. 
When you lie down, cloſe your eyes with a ſhort prayer, 
commit yourſelf into the hands of your faithful creator; and 
when you have done, truſt him with yourſelf, as you muſt do 
when you are dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
CxEATURE. . / [creatura, low Latin.] 1. A being not 
ſelf-exiſtent, but created by the ſupreme power. 2. Any 
thing created. 3. An animal, not human. 4. A general 
term for man. 5. A word of contempt for a human be- 
ing. 6. A word of petty tenderneſs. 7. A perſon who 
owes his riſe or fortune to another. 
(1.) Were theſe idolaters for the worſhip they did not give 
to the Creator, or for the worſhip they did give to his creatures. 
Stllingfteet. 
(2.) God's firſt creature was light. Bacon f New Atlantis. 
Imperfe& the world, and all the creatures in it, 9 be ac- 
know in many reſpects to be. 1Hotſon. 
(3-) The queen pretended ſatisfaction of her ænowledge only 
4A 2 


Shak, Macbeth. 


CRE 


In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shak, Cymbeline. 
(4.) Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and for her own ſelt- ſake, 

dhe wander'd had from one to other Ind. Spenſer. 
Moſt curſed of all creatures under (ky, 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Spenſer, 
Though he might burſt his lungs to call for help, 

No creature would affiſt or pity him. Roſcommon. 
(5-) Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you home; 
Is this a holyday ? Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 

He would into the ſtews, 

And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour, Shak. Rich, III. 
I've neard that guilty creatures, at a play 

Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 

Been ſtruck fo to the ſoul, that preſently 


They have proclaim'd their malefactions. Shak. Hamlet. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill- nature, 
But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 


A good poet no fooner communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambition 
of fame. | Pot e. 

(6.) And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand; 

Cry, Oh ſweet creature, and then kiſs me hard. Shakeſp. 

Ah, cruel crea/ure, whom do'ſt thou deſpiſe, 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the ikies. 

; Dryden g Virgil. 

Some young creatures have learnt their letters and ſyllables 
by having them paſted upon little tablets. Watts. 

(7.) He ſent to colonel Maſſey to ſend him men, which he, 


being a creature of Eſſex's, refuſed. Clarendon. 
The duke's creature he deſired to he eſteemed. Clarendon. 


Great princes thus, when favourites they raiſe, 

To -oftify their grace, their creatares praiſe. Dryden. 

The deſign was diſcovered by a perſon whom every body 
knows to be the creature of a certain great man. Swift. 

Car'aruRELY. adj. [from creature.] Having the quali- 
ties of a creature. : 

The ſeveral parts of relatives, or creaturely infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Cheyne's Fhil. Princ. 
at 'BRITUDE. #. /. [from creber, frequent, Lal.] Fre- 
quentrels. DiF. 

Cxz'BroOVs. adj, [from creber, Lat] Frequent. Diet. 
CREDENCE. =. /. [from cred?, Lat. credence, Norman 
„ French.] 1. Belief; credit. 

claim to credit or belief. 
(1.) Ne let it ſeem, that credence this exceeds ; 

For he that made the fame was known right well, 

To have done much more admirable deeds; 


It Merlm*was. Spenſer. 
Love and wiſdom, , 

Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plea 

— . — ö Sbaleſp. 


They did not only underhand give ont that this was the true 
earl, but the friar, finding ſome credence in the people, took 
boldneſs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon. 

(2.) After they had delivered to the king their letters of cre- 
dence, they were led to a chamber richly furniſhed. Hayward. 

CREDE'NDA. n. /. [Latin.] Things to be believed; arti- 


cles of faith ; diſtinguiſhed in theology from agenda, or 


practical duties. Dh 
Theſe were the great articles and credenda of Chriſtianity, 
that fo much ſtartled the world. SI South. 
CAE DEN. adj. [credens, Latin.],, 1. Believing ; eaſy of 
belief. 2. Having credit; not to be queſtioned. Leſs 
roper. 
* 6150 Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you liſt' his ſongs. Shak. Hamlet. 
(2.) My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Cazpe'xTIAL. n. / [from credens, Latin.] That which 


gives a title to credit; the warrant upon which belief or 


authority is claimed. 


2. That which gives a 


CRE 


A few ns of an odious and deſpiſed country could 
have filled the world with believers, had they not ſhown — 
doubted ci edentials from the Divine Perſon who ſent them on 
ſuch a meſlage. Addi jon on the Chriflian Religion. 


CED LIT v. n. /. [from credible.) Claim to credit; 


poſſibility of obtaining belief ; probability. 

The firſt of thoſe opinions I ſhall ſhew to be altogether incre- 
dible, and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence of 
which a thing of that nature is capable. Tillotſon, 

Calculate the ſeveral degrees of credibility and conviction, by 
which the one evidence ſurpaſſeth the other. Atterbury, 

Cre'pisLe. adj. [credibilis, Lat.] Worthy of credit; de- 
ſerving of belief ; having a juſt claim to belief. , 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited ; 
and things are made credible, either by the known condition and 
quality of the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth in 
themſelves. Hofer. 

None can demonſtrate to me, that there is ſuch an iſland as 
Jamaica ; yet, vpon the teſtimony of credib/e perſons, I am free 
trom doubt. Tillotſon. 

Crxe'DIBLENESS. =. [from credible.) Credibility ; wor- 
thineſs of belief; juſt claim to belief. 

The credibleneſt of a good part of theſe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a practiſer of phyſick. Boyle. 

Cre'DiBLY. 4 v. [from credille.} In a manner that claims 
belief. | 

This, with the loſs of fo few of the Engliſh as is ſcarce credi- 
ble, being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly report- 
ed, but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

CREDIT. x. , fcredit, French,] 1. Belief of; faith 
yielded to another. 2. Honour; reputation. 3. Eſteem ; 
good opinion. 4. Faith ; teſtimony ; that which procures 
belief. 5. Truſt repoſed; with regard to property: cor- 
relative to debt. 6, Promiſe given. 7. Influence; pow- 
er not compulſive ; intereſt. 

(1.) When the people heard theſe words, they gave no credi? 
unto them, nor received them. 1 Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Aalili ſon, Spe@. 

Some ſecret truths, — learned pride conceal d, 

To maids alone and children are reveal'd: 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. 

(2.) I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might pleaſe ſuch as 
it was a credit to pleaſe. Pape. 

(3.) There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath 
ſo many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as theſe 
empty perſons have to maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. 


| Baca, 
His learning, though a poet faid it, 
Betore a play, would loſe no credit. Swift. 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope's Hor. 


(4.) We are contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it may be. er. 
The things which we properly believe, be only ſuch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teſtimony. | er. 
The author would have done well to have left fo great a pa- 
radox only to the credit of a fingle aſſertion. Locke. 
(5% Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, within 
ſome limited time. Locke. 
(6.) They have never thought of violating the public credit, 
or of alienating the revenues to other uſes than to what they have 
been thus aſſigned. Addiſon. 
(7.) She employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve ns, which 
was as great as a beloved fon with a mother. * 
They ſent him likewiſe a copy of their ſupplication to the 
king, and deſired him to uſe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon. 
Having credit enough with his maſter to provide for his 
own intereſt, he troubled not himſelf with that of other men. 
| Clarendon, 
To Cae'pirt. v. a. [credo, Lat.] 1. To believe. 2. To 


procure credit or honour to any thing. 3. To truſt x- to 
confide in. 4, To admit as a debtor. 


C R E 


1.) — Now I change my mind, 3 
Atl — credit things that do preſage. Shak, Jul. Cæſ. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and motion, 


we need no more than to conſider it. _ Glanville, 
(2.) May here her monument ſtand fo, x 
To credit this rude age ; and ſhow 
To future times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue ſee. Waller. 


It was not upon deſign to credit theſe „nor to compli- 

ment a ſociety 10 world chown flattery. Oe Glanwille, 

At preſent you credit the church as much by your government, 

as you did the ſchool formerly by your wit. South, 

Cre'pitaBLE. = from credit.) 1. Reputable ; above 
contempt. 2. Honourable ; eſtimable. 

(1.) He ſettled him in a good creditable way of living, hav- 
ing procured him by his intereſt one of the beſt places of the 
country, Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull, 

(2.) The contemplation of things, that do not ſerve to pro- 
mote our happineſs, is but a more ſpecious fort of idleneſs, a 
more pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. Tillbiſon. 

Cre'DiTABLENESS. 7. . [trom credita/le.] Reputation; 
eſtimation. 

Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more entangling than 
the creditableneſs and repute of cuſtomary vices. Dec. of Piety. 

Catz'piraBLy. adv. [from creditable.) Reputably ; with- 
out diſgtace. 

Many will chuſe rather to negle& their duty ſafely and credit- 
ably, than to get a broken pate in the church's ſervice, only to 
be rewarded with that which will break their hearts too. 

South. 

Cae'pitor. . . [crediter, Latin.] 1. He to whom a 

debt is owed ; he that gives credit : correlative to debtor, 
2. One who credits; one who believes. Not uſed. 

(1.) There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my com- 

ny to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe hut break. Shak. 

I am fo uſed to confider myſelf as creditor and debtor, that [ 
often ſtate my accounts after the ſame manner, with regard to 
heaven and my own ſoul. Adaiſon, Spe?, 

No man of honour, as that word is uſually underttood, did 
ever pretend that his honcur obliged him to be chaſte or temper- 
ate, to pay his creditors, to be uſeful to his country, to do good 
to mankind, to endeavour to he wile or learned, to regard his 


word, his promiſe, or his oath. Sic /e. 
(2.) Many fought to feed 
The ealy credicors of noveltics, 
By voicing him alive. Shak-/p. 


Crtopu'Lity. u. . [credulite, Fr. credulitas, Lat] Eafi- 
nels of belief; readineſs of credit. 
The poor Plangus, being ſubje& to that only diſadvantage of 
honeſt hearts, credulity, was perſuaded by him. Sid vey, 
The prejudice of credulity may, in ſome meaſure, be cured 
by learning to ſet a high value on truth. Wattss Logich, 
CRE/DULOUS. adj. [credulus, Lat.] Apt to believe; uu- 
luſpeCting ; eaſily deceived. 

A credulous 1 and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
That he ſuſpects none. 

Who now enjoys thee credulous all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee, of flattery gales 
Unmindful, hapleſs he, : 
T' whom thou untry'd ſeemꝰſt fair, Milton. 

Cre'puLousNness. n. , [from credulous.] Aptneſs to be 


lieve; creduli 


Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


y. 
Cab. n. % (om credo, the firſt word of the apoſtles 


creed.] 1. A form of words in which the articles of faith 
are comprehended. 2. Any folemn profeſſion of princi- 


ples or opinion. 5 
( 1.) The larger and fuller view of this foundation is ſet down 
in the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Will they, who decry creed and creedmakers, ſay that one 
who writes a treatiſe of morality ought not to make in it any 


collection of moral precepts ? 


Fiddes's Sermons. 


.C.R.E 


(2.) For me, my Jords, Wo 
I love him not, nor fear him ; there's my cretd. Shakeys, 
To Creek. v. a. [See To CREA K.] To make a haith 


noiſe. 


— 2 


— 


— Shall I ſtay here, 
Creehing my ſhoes on the plain maſonry. CHa 
CREEK. mn. /. ſcnecca, Sax. IArele, Dutch.) 1. A prominence 
or jut in a winding coaft. 2. A ful pert; a bay; a cove. 
Any turn, or alley. 
(r.) As ſtreams, which with their winding banks do play, 


Stopp'd by their creeks, run ſoftly through the plain. 
J : Date ) 
They on the bank of Jordan. by a creeb, 
Where winds with reeds and oſiers whilp'ring play, | 
Their unexpected loſs and plaints outhreath'd. Milton. 


(2.) A law was made here to ſtop their paſſage in every port 
and creh, Davies on Irelan.!. 
(3-) A _ ——— a ſhoulder-clapper 3 one that com- 
mands | 
The paſlages of alleys, crecks, and narrow lands. Shakeſp. 
Crxt'eky. adj, ſtrom creek.] Full of creeks; unequal 3 
winding. 
Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 
Pour'd forth a water, whole outguſhing flood 
Ran bathing all the crect; thore a flot, 
Whereon the Trojan prince ſilt Turnus' blood, Spenſer. 
To CREEP. v. n. pret. crept ; {cnypan, Saxon; hrepan» 
German.] 1. To move with the belly to the grougd 
without legs; as a worm. 2. To grow along the ground, 
or on other ſupports. 3. To move forward without 
bounds or leaps ; as infects. 4. To move ſlowly and 
teebly. 5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. 6. To 
move timorouſly without ſoaring, or venturing into dan - 


ers. 7. To come unexpected; to ſteal forward unheard 
and unſeen. 8. To behave with fervility ; to tawn ; to 
bend. 


(1.) ——— Ye th:t walk 


The exrth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep ! Milian. 
And every creeping ching that creef« the ground. Miliem. 


Tf they cannot diſtinguiſh cree/iny from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. ryden. 
(2.) Ihe grottos cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 
And creej ing vines on arbours weav'd around. . Do yd, 
(4.) i o-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeſs in this peity pace from day to day, 
To tbe laſt iyllabie of recorded time. Shak. Macbeth. 
Why ſhould a man 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevith ? Shakeſp. Merch. of Nr. 
He who creeps after plain, dull, common tenſe, is ſafe from 
committing ablurdities ; but can never reach the excellence vt 
wit. Dryd. Tyrannick Lede. 
(5-) I'll creep up into the chimney, 
—'There they always uled to diſcharge their birding- pieces 
creep into the kiln-hole. Shak. Merry If ives of Wind, 
Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſart inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Sha leſp. 
Of this ſort are they which creep into houſes, and lead captiye 
filly women. 2 Tim. ili. 6. 
Thou makeſt darkneſs, and it is night wherein all the beaſt⸗ 
of the foreſt do creep forth. P/al. civ. 20, 
Now and then a work or two has crept in to keep his firtt 
deſign in countenance. : Atterbury. 
(6. ) Paradiſe Loſt is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongſt his elevations, when it 
is evident he creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred lines 
together ? : Dryden. 
We here took a little boat, to creep along the ſea · ſnore, as 
far as Genoa. Addiſon on Italy. 
(7.) By thoſe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay 
flies, into the favour of poor filly women, Sidnar, 
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It ſeems, the marriage of his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conſcience. 
No, his conſcience 

Has crept too near another lady. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 

Neceſſity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
ſpread themſelves, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 

Ralrigb's Hiftory. 

None pretends to know from how remote corners of thole 

frozen mountains, ſome of thoſe fierce nations firſt crept out. 
Tem le. 

It is not to be expected that every one ſhould guard his — 
derſtanding from being impoſed on, by the ſophiſtry which 
creeps into moſt of the books of ment. Locke. 

(8.) They were us'd to bend, 

To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us'd to creep 

To holy altars. Shak. Troilus and Creſtda. 

Carte'srer. n. , [from creep.) 1. A plant that ſupports 
itſelf by means of ſome ſtronger body. 2. An iron uſed 
to flide along the grate in kitchens. 3. A kind of patten 
or clog worn by women. 

(r.) Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have bodies not 
proportionable to their length ; therefore they are winders or 
creepers ; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon. 

Cate'rnoLE. . . [creep and hole] 1. A hole into which 
any animal may creep to eſcape danger. 2. A ſubterfuge; 
an excuſe. 

Ca EEC INL. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the 
manner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion's mind, was even 
ſuch as, by each degree of Zelmane's words, creepmgly entered 
into Philoclea's. Sidney. 

Cnee'eLs. n. /. [from creep.] A lame perſon; a crip- 
ple. 

n She to whom this world muſt itſelf refer 

As ſuburbs or the microcoſm of her, 

She, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead when thou know'ſt this, 
Thou know ſt how lame a creep/e this world is. 
Carma'Tion. n. /. [crematio, Lat.] A burning. i 
CRE'MOR. n. /. [Latin.] A milky ſubſtance; a ſoft li- 

quor reſembling cream. 

The food is ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, mingled 
with diſſolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or ons. 

ay. 

Crxt'nareD. adj. [from crena, Latia.] Notched ; in- 
dented. : 

The cells are prettily crenated, or notched quite round the 


Donne. 


edges; but not ſtraited down to any depth. Woodward. 
Caran. n. , [With farriers] An ulcer ſeated in the 
midſt of the forepart of the foot. Farrier's Did. 


To CRE/PITATE. v. 3. [crepito, Lat.] To make a ſmall 
crackling noiſe. i 
Caxeyira'TiON. 2. , [from crepitate] A ſmall crackling 

noiſe. 
Casi r. particip. [from creep] 
There are certain men crept in unawares. Jude. 
This fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 
Her marry'd elm, had crept along the ground. . Pope. 
CREPU'SCULE. . /. {crepuſculum, Latin.] Twilight. 
Dictiona y. 
 Capev'scuLovs. adj. [crepuſculum, Lat.] Glimmeriog ; 
in a ſtate between light and darkneſs. 
A cloſe apprehenſion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
ES Ee EI EEE 
innin oſophy were in a crepuſcu 
and it is yet fs - the A Glanwwle's Schl. 
CRESCENT. adj. {from creſco, Lat.] Increafing ; grow- 
ing; in a ſtate of increaſe. 
have ſeen him in Britain: he was then of a creſcoxt note. 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
With theſe in troop 


Came Aſtoreth, whom the Phoenicians call d 


CRE- 
| Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. 
Car SCENT. . % [creſcens, Ln] The moon in her 
ſtate ot increaſe ; any fimilitude of the moon increaſing. 
My pow'r's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th' full. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 


Or Bactrian ſophy, from the horns 


Of Turkiſh creſcent, leaves all waſte beyond 


Milton, 


The realms of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton. 
Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 
| And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd, 


And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent horn, 
The brows of all their young increaſe adorn, Pope's Odyſez. 
Caxr'scive. adj. [from creſco, Latin.] Increafing ; grow- 
Ing. 
So the prince obſcur'd his ion 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which, no doubt, 
Grew like the ſummer-grals, faſteſt by night, 
Shak. H. V. 


Unſeen, yet creſci ve in his faculty. 
Cass. n. /. [perhaps from creſco, it being a quick grower, 
naſturtium, Latin.| An herb. Its flower conſiſts of four 
leaves, placed in form of a croſs: the pointal ariſes from 


the center of the flower-cup, and becomes à roundiſh 


ſmooth fruit, divided into two cells, and furniſhed with 

ſeeds, generally ſmooth. | Miller. 
His court with neitles and with creſſes ſtor'd, 

With ſoups unbought, and ſallads, bleſt his board. Poe. 


Caz's ser. . . ' [croifſete, French; becauſe beacons had 
crofles anciently on their tops.] A great light ſet upon a 
beacon, light-houſe, or watch-tower. Hanmer. They 
ſtill raiſe armies in Scotland by carrying about the fire- 
croſs. 2 

— — At my nativity 
The front of heaven was full of firy ſparks, 
Of burning creſfſets. p 


From the arched roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row 
Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 
With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a (ky. Milton's Par. La,. 
CRE>T. . / ſeriſta, Latina] 1. The plume of feathers 
on the top of the ancient helmet, the helmet. 2. The 
comb of a cock; whence Milton calls him creſted. 3. 
The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 4. Any tuft or 
ornament on the head; as ſome which the poets aſſign to 
ſerpents. 5. Pride; ſpirit ; fire; courage; loftineſs of 
mien. | 
(1.) His valour, ſhewn _ our crefts to- day, 
Hath taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Ev'n in the boſom of our adverſaries. Shak. Henry IV. 
(2.) — Others, on ground 
Walk'd firm ; the crefted cock, whole clarion ſonnds 
The filent hours. Milton's Par. Loft. 
y: ( * & = what eſteem crefts m_ in the time of * * 
e third's reign, may appear is giving an e, which he 
himſelf had — Tr, for a — to William Montacute, 


Shakeſp. H. Iv. 


carl of Saliſbury. Camden's Remains. 
- The horn ; | 

It was acreft ere thou waſt born: 
Thy father's father wore it. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

(4+) - Their crefts divide, 


And, tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. Dryd. Virgil. 
(5-) When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their crefs. Shakeſp. 


Cax'sTeD. adj. [from creft ; criftatus, Latin.] 1. Adorn- 
ed with a plume or creſl. 2. Wearing a comb. 
(1.) — The bold Aſcalonites, 
Then grov'ling ſoil'd their crefed helmets in the duſt. 


Mmton. 
At this, for new replies he did not tay ; | 
But lac'd his creſlad helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd. 


(2.) The crefted bird ſhall by experience know, - 


Jove made not hjm his maſter-pitce below, Dryd. 
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CansT-YALLEX. ed, fee end fo/hl,} -Dejefied ; funk ; 
diſpirited ; cowed ; beartleſs ; ſpwirke(s; 
I warrant you, they would whip me with their five wits, till 
1] were as creſ fallen as a dried pear. 
| Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ſtill complaining and creſ fallen. Ho wel. 
Crxz'sTLESS. adj. [from creff.} Not dignihed with coat- 
armour ; not of any eminent family, | 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third 1 king of England, 
Sprung crefileſs yeomen from ſo deep a root. Shakeſp. 
CRETA' 2004 adj. [creta, chalk, Latin.] 1. Haviog 
the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 2. Abounding with chalk. 
(1.) What gives the light, s hard to ſay ; whether it be 
the cretaceous ſalt, the nitrous falt, or ſome igneous particles. 


Grew. 
(2.) Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 
Nor from cretaceous, ſtubborn and jejune. Philips. 


Catra'trep. adj. [cretatus, Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. 

Dich ionaty 

Cax'vice. n. /. [from crever, Fr. crepare, Latin, to bucſt.] 
A crack; a cleft ; a narrow opening. 


I pried md through the crevice of a wall, 
When for his hand he had his two ſons heads. Shakeſ). 
I thou N a0 Preach of good · manners to peep at a crevice, 


and look in at people ſo well employed. Addiſon, Spect. 
To Crxe'vice. v. a. [from the noun.] To crack ; to flaw. 
So laid they are more apt in ſwagging down to pierce with 
their points, than in the jacent poſture, and fo to crevice the 
wall. Wotton's Architecture. 
CREW. n. /. [probably from chud, Saxon.] 1. A compa- 
ny of people aſſociated for any purpoſe ; as gallant crew, 
for troops. Chery-chaſe. 2. The company of a ſhip. 3. 
It is now generally uſed in a bad ſeuſe. 
(1.) There a. noble creww 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every ſide, 
Which with their preſence fair, the place much beautify d. 


Stenſer. 
(2.) The anchors drop'd, his crew the veſſels moor, Dr. Ex. 
(3- One of the baniſh d crew, 
I fear, hath ventur'd from the deep, to raiſe 


New troubles. Milt. Par. Loft. 
He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 

With him, or under him to tyrannize, 

Marching from Eden tow'rds the weſt, ſhall find 


The plain. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addiſon. 


Crew. [the preterite of crow.] The cock crew. Bible. 

Cas“ WE. n. ſ. [kewel, Dutch.] Yarn twiſted and wound 
on a knot or ball. 

Take filk or crewel, gold or filver thread, and make theſe 

faſt at the bent of the hook. Walton's Angler. 


CRIB. . / [cnybbe. Saxon; crib, German.] 1. The rack. 


or manger of a ſtable. 2. The ſtall or cabbin of an ox. 
3. A ſmall habitation ; a cottage. 


(.) Let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crih ſhall ſtand at 


the king's meſſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The ſteer and lion at 4 7 — mot, a 
And harmleſs ſerpents lic ilgrim's feet. 5 pe. 
(3.) Why rather, ſleep, elt thou in ſmoaky cribs, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great ? Shakeſp. 


To Cr1s. v. a. [from the noun.}] To ſhut up in a nar- 
row habitation ; to confine ; to cage. | . 
Now I'm cabbin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To faucy doubts. and fears. 
Car'nnpacs. 2. . A at cards. 
CIE. . /. [cribrum, Lat.] A corn-fieve. Did. 
Calis AA TIR. . [cribro, Lat.] The act of fiſting, or 


ſeparating by a ſieve. 


Shak. Macbeth. 
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Carex: s. 1. [from cnicce, Italian] The noiſe. of 2 
door. 2. [from cpyce, Saxon, a ſtake.) A paiaful ſtiff- 
nefs in the neck. | 

Car'ckeEr. n. /. [krekel, from treken, to make a noiſe, 
Duich ] 1. An inſe& that, Queaks or chitps about ovens 
and fireplaces, 2. [frogs cpjce, Saxon, a ſtick.] A ſpart, 
at which the contenders drive a ball with flicks in oppo- 
fition io each other: 3. (from Ir iechen, Germ. to creep 
A low feat or ſtool. © ö | 

(.) Didſt thow not hear a noĩſe 


-I heard the owl ſcream, and the crickets crv. Shakefp. 
Far from all refort of mirth, | wok | 

Save the cricket on the hearth. N78 Milton. 
The folemn death -watch click d the hour ſhe dy d, 

And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cry d. Gay. 
(2.) The judge, to dance, his brother ſarjeant call; 

The ſenator at cricket urge the ball. Pape. 


Cri'cxeTING-apple. n. /. A (mall ſpecies of apple. 
Carre. A. rom c:y] The officer whoſe buſiaets is to 
cry or make proclamation. 
He openeth his mouth like a crier. Ecclut. xx. 15. 


The criers command ſilence, and the whole multitude pre- 
ſent ſtand in a ſuſpence. Brerewwood on Languages. 
The cr12y calls aloud 

Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 
Who gape among the crowd fowtheir precarious _ Fs 
92 
CRIME. n , ſcrinen, Latin; c ime, French.] An at 
contrary to fight; an offence ; a great fault; an act of 
wickednef-. 
High God be witneſs, that I guiltleſs am; 
But if yourſelf, Gr knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
Wich crime do not it cover, but diſcloſe the ſame. Spenſer, 
Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 


Of tatting. Milton. 
Like in puniſhment 

As in their crime. Milter. 
No crime was thine, if tis no crime to love. Pepe. 


Car'MEFUL. adj. [from crime and full.] Wicked; crimi- 
nal; faulty in a high degree; contrary to duty; contrary 
to virtue, 

You proceeded not againf theſe feats, 
So crime/.1 and fo capital in nature. Shak. Hamlet. 

Crni'meLEss. adj, [from crime.] Innocent ; without crime, 

My foes could not procure me any ſcathe, 
long as I am loyal, true, and crimele/s, Mal. H. VI. 

CRIT MIN AL. adi. [from crime] 1. Faulty ; contrary to 
right ; contrary to duty; contrary to law. 2. Guilty. 
tainted with crime; not innocent. 3. Not civil: as a 
criminal proſecution: the criminal law. 

(1.) Live thou, and to thy mother dead attcit, 
That clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal. Spenſer. 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced to 


think criminal in ourſelves. Rogers. 
(2.) The negle& of any of the relative duties, render us cr:- 
minal in the ſight of God. | Roger 


CAIMIN AL. 2. , [ ſiom crime] 1. A man accuſed, 2 
A man guilty of a crime. | 
(1.) Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb your ill-manner'd zeal g Dryd. Spanij> Fryar 
(2.) All three perſons, that had held chief place of authority 
in their countries ; all three ruined, not by war, or by any- 
other diſaſter, but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquents and 
criminals. - | 9808 Bacon 
Car'minalLly. adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently ; 
wickedly ; guiltily. | 8 
As our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they may be crimi 
nally employed on all. ts Rogers, 
CriminalNness. x. . [from criminal.] Guiltireſs; want 


INNOCENCE. 


C R J 
Carmina'tion. 1. /. [criminatio, Lat.] The act of ac- 
cuſing ; accuſation ; arraignment ; charge. 
Cxiimixarory. adj, [from crimina, Latin.] Relating to 


accuſation ; acculing ; cenforious. 


Carminovs. adj. [crimingſws, Lat.] Wicked; iniquitous ; 
enormouſly guilty. ' r B 
The puni t that b to that and t iminou⸗ 
guilt, is the forfejture N. +. aim to all mercies, 
which are made over to him by Chriſt. Hammon.. 


adv. [ from criminous. | '  Enormoully ; 


CrrmiINoOUSLY. 


very wickedly. 


Some particular duties of piety and charity, which were moſt 


crimznoujly omitted before. | Hammond. 
Cximinousness:. 2. from criminous.] Wickedneſo; 

guilt; crime. L | 
I could never be convinced of any ſuch criminouſneſt in him, 


- as willingly to expoſe his life to the ſtroke of juſtice and malice 
of his enemies. King Charles. 
 Car'mosin.. adj. [crimofeno, Italian. commonly written as 
it is pronounced, crimſon.] A ſpecies of red colour. 
Upon her head a crimqſia coronet, 
Wich damaſk roſes and daffadilies ſet, 
Bay-leaves between, 
And primroſes green, 
Embelliſh the white violet. Spenſer*'s Paflorals. 
Crime. adj. [from crumble, or crinble.] 1 Friable ; brit- 
tle; eaſiſy crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 2. Not 
cConſiſſent; not forcible : a low cant word. 28 
(1. Now the fowler, warn d 
By theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and mom. 
75. 
(2.) The evidence is crimp ; the witneſſes ſwear backwards 
and forwards, and contradict themielves; and his tenants ſtiek 
by him. Arbuthnot s John Bull. 
To CRIMPLE. wv. @. | from rumple, crumple, crimple. | 
To contract; to corrugate 
tract. f N 
He paſſed the cautery through them, and accordingly crim- 
pled them up. " Wijeman's Surgery. 
CRYMSON. . /, [cremo/ino, Italian.] 1. Red, ſomewhat 
darkened with blue. 2. Red in general. 
(1.) As crimſon ſeems to be little elſe than a very 2 red, with 
an eye of blue ; ſo ſome kinds of red ſeem to be little elle than 
heightened yellow. Boyle 02 Colours. 
Why does the foil __ 3 ag 
The bluſhin y witha crimſon hue rior. 
(2.) Can 2 her then, being a maid yet roſed over 
with the ** crimſon of modeſty, it deny the appearance 
i 


of a naked blind boy, in her naked ſceing felf ? Shak. H. V. 
— Beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſan in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakef>. 


The crimfon ſtream diſtain'd his arms around, 
And the diidainful foul came ruſhing through the wound. 
Dryden's Aneis. 
To Cr1'ms0N. v. 4. [from the noun.] To dye with crim- 
ſon. | 
Pardon me, Julius. —Here waſt thou bay'd, brave hart: 
Here didſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimfon'd in thy lethe. Shakeſp. 
Cancun. 2. / [a cant word] A crawp; a contrac- 
tion: whimſy. 1 
For jealouſy is but a kind | 
Of clap and crmcum of the mind. Hudibras. 
Caix dE. n. / [from the verb] Bow; ſervile civility. 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling looks. 
To CRINGE. v. a. [from kriechen, German.] To draw 
together ; to contract. 
— Whip him, fellows, a 7 
Till, like a boy, ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy, Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleqpatru. 
To Crxince. v. n. [kriechen, German.] To bow; to pay 


court with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter, 


to caue to ſhrink or con- 6/1 1. . [gow] 


To CRIs r. v. a. (criſps, Laiin.] 


Philips. - 


—_ 
Flatterers have the flexor muſcles ſo 
ways bowing and cringing. 
The criaging knave, who ſeeks a place 
Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe. Swift, 
CrxixrGzrous. adj. [criniger, Latin.] Hairy ; over- 


own with hair. 

To CRUNKLE. v. 1. [hrinchelen, Dutch.] To 
out; to run in flexures : diminutive of crankle. 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, 

Who cares for all the crint ing of the pye. King's Cookery. 
To CarnKLE. v. a. To mould into inequalities. 
Cri'nx1.e. u. /. [from the verb.] A wrinkle; a ſinuoſity. 
CRI'NOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin.] Hairy, Dis. 
Crivno'siTy. n. /. [from crinoſe.] Hairineſs. Dia, 
CRIPPLE. n. , [cnypel, Sax. krepel, Dutch.] A lame 
man ; one that has loſt or never enjoyed the uſe of his 
limbs. Donne with great appearance of propriety writes 
it creeple, from creep. 


ſtrong, that they are al- 


t, 


Dic. 
go in and 


He, poor man, b firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear : 
Some tardy — had the countermand, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. Shakeſp. 
I am a crifple in my limbs; but what degays are in my 
mind, the reader muſt determine. ng! zi, Dyk. 
Among the reſt there was a lame cri How ws birth, whom 
Paul commanded to ſtand upright on his feet. Bentley. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple ling, 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 


To CRI ILE. v. a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame ; to deprive of the uſe of limbs. 
Knots upon his gouty joints a 5 
And chalk 22 Wenne — Dryden. 
Tettyx, the dancing-maſter, threw himſelf from the rock, 
but was crippled in the fall. Addijon. 
CxrePLENESS. . . [from cripple] Lameneſs; priva- 
tion ot the limbs. a | Dia, 
1. The point in which the diſeaſe 
kills, or changes to the better. 2. The point of time at 
| which any affair comes to the height. | 
(1.) Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 


Till ſome fate crifis authorize their (kill. Dryden. 
(2.) This hour's the very crifis of your fate; 

Your or ill, your infamy or fame, 

And all the celour of your life ds | 

On this important now. Dr yden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very cis of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of every Briton to contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to 
the government, in a manner ſuitable to his ſtation and abili- 


ties. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
CRISP. adj. [criſpus, Latin.] 1. Curled. 2. Indented ; 
R 3. Brittle ; friable. 
(1.) Bulls are more cri/p on the forehead than cows, Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat noſed, and criſp haired. Hale. 
(2.) You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
With your ſedg'd crowns, and ever harmleſs looks, 
Leave your c/1/þ channels, and on this green land 
Anſwer your ſummons, Juno does command. Shakeſp. 
(3.) In froſty weather, muſick within doors ſoundeth better; 
which may be by reaſon not of the diſpoſition of the air, but 
of the wood or — of the inſtrument, which is made more 
criſp, and ſo more porous and hollow. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
1. To curl; to contract 


into knots or curls, 2. To twiſt. 3. To indent; to run 


in and out. | 
(x.) Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the waning reads, g 
And hid his criſp'd | nr in the hollow banks. ; 
Young I'd have him too, 
Vet a man, with criſted hair, 
Caſt in thouſand ſnares and rings, 


Ben. Fabnſon, 


Fox love's fingers, and his wings. 


; 
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ral bet riſe op the veſſels of the dura mater pal ain, 
and ſometimes uces a gangrene. | Sharp's Surgery. 
(2.) Along the criffed ſhades and bow” 350 
1 ls the. ſpruce nd ſpring. Milton. 
| (3) From that ſaphime fount the criſped brooks, = £ 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold. | 
Ran nectar, viſiting each plant. n. 
Calis rA TIO x. 2. {from criſe.] 1. The act of chrling. 
2. The ſtate being curſed. ah; | 
(2.) Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the quantity, 
criſpation, and colours of them; he- lions are hirſute, and 
have great manes; the ſhe's are ſmooth, like cats. Bacon. 
Car'selxG-eln. 2. /. [from riſp.] A curling-iron, -- 
The changeable ſuits of apparel, and the m „ and, the 
wimples, and the criſping-f int. i. 22 
CarsersULCcantT. adj. [cri/piſulcans, Latin.]' Waved, or 
undulating ; as lightning is ſented * ' Dick. 
Cri'seness. u. , [from criſp.] Curledneſs. 
Ca1'sey. adj. [trom criſp.] Curled 
So are thoſe cr1ſj y ſnaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry YT a ſecond head. Shakeſp. Merch. of Ven. * 
CriTte'rrON. n. /. [Are A mark by which any thing 
is judged of, with regard to its goodneſs or badnefs. 
utual agreement and endearments was the badge of pri- 
witive believers ; but we may be known by the conmrry cri- 
terion. - "© Glamnlle's Scepfis. 
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1 nity is in 
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Spirits of wine is not only unf for inflammations in gen- CAI TIC ALT. adj., from critici ] 1. Exact ; nicely ju 


dicious ; accurate; | diligent. 2. Relating to criticiſm : 
as, he wrote a critical diſſertation on the laſt play. 3. Cap- 
tious; jnclined to find fault. 4. [from cri] Compril- 


ing the time at which « great event is determined. 1 De- 
e diſ- 


eiñive nice. 6. Producing a criſis ot change of 
caſe : as a critical ſweat, , 
; (3) It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more critical ears, 
> pcs 420 Laban aaarane FO 
er. 
Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
neveF have brought in ſuch prayers as theſe, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman cuſtoms. Stilling fleet. 
(3-) What wouldft thou write of me, if thou ſhouldſt 
—O, gentle lady, do not put me tg't ; | 
For I am nothing, F not critical, Shakeſp. Othellb. 
(4-) The moon is ſuppoſed to be ed by ſevens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 
Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
to time, in ſome ſenſe, as time 
is in reſpett to eternity: it is the ſmall moment, the exact point, 
the critical minute, on which every good work ſs much de- 
"= 5 Fra, Sermons. 
The people cannot but reſent to ſee their apprehenſions of 
the power of France, in fo. criticat a jun&ure, wholly laid 
aſide. — Swift. 


We have here a ſure infallible criterion, by which every man Car'riCalLy. adv. [from critical] 1. In a critical man- 


may diſcover and find out the gracious or ungracious diſpoſi- 
tion of his own heart. 5 * 1 South. 
By what criterion ” in 
If this is priz'd for brectnels,” a ink. Pope's Hor. 
CRITICK. n. / [«grin6;,] 1. A aan ſkilled in the art of 
Judging of .litezature ; a man able to diſtinguiſh the faults 
and beauties of writing. 2. An ezaminer; a judge. 3. 


ner; exactly; curiouſly, 2. At the exact point of time. 
(2) ne it is to a—_—_— purity of Engliſh, and 
critic to diſcern writers bad, and a proper ſtile 
Hawes Peron P50 ; 00 8 den. 
Theſe ſhells which are digged up oùt of the earth, ſeveral 
hundaeds of which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men, Woodward, 


A ſnarler ; a carper ; a caviller. 4. A cenſufer; a man Crr'TICALNESS: n. , (from critical] | ExaQtneſs ; ac- 


apt to find fault. ö 


curacy; nicety ; incidence at a particular point of time. 


(1.) This ſettles truer: ideas in men's minds of ſeveral things, To Ca1i'TiICisE. . . from critick.] I. To play the 


whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than all the 


large and laborious arguments of criticks. - Locke. 
Now learn what BK criticks ought to ſhow, 
For 'tis but half a judge's taſk to know. Pope. 
(2.) But you with pleaſure own your errours paſt, 
And make each day a critich on the laſt. Pope. 
(3. ) Criticks I faw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Pore. 


Where an author has many beauties conſiſtent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not little criticks exalt themſelves, and 
ſhower down their ill-nature. Watts. 

(4.) My chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be a ſevere 
critick on you and your neighbour. 4 | 

Cx1'Tick. adj. Critical; relating to criticiſm ; relating to 
the art of judging of literary performances. 
Thence arts o'er all the northern world 
But critick learning flouriſh'd moſt in France. 
Car1'Tick: n. {. 1. A critical examination; critical re- 
marks; animadverſians. 2. Science of criticiſm. 

(r.) I ſhould be glad if I could perſuade. him to continue his 
good offices, and write ſuch another critick on ts - Fay 

I ſhould as ſoon expect yo ſee a critique on the poeſy of a 

ing, as on the inſcription of a medal. Aer 45 5 edals. 


conſidered, they would afford us another fort of logick and 
critick than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 
What is every year of a wiſe man's life, but a cenſure and 


criti on the paſt. | Po e. 
, ot that my quill to criticks was confin'd, | 
| My verſe gave ampler leſſons to mankind. Pore. 


To CAI Tick. v. n. {from critici.] To play the critick ; 
to criticiſe. 3 | 
They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by the 
ancients ; or comment, critic, and flguriſh W 
Vol. I. 


critick ; to judge; to write remarks upon any perfor- 
mance of literature ; to point out faults and beauties. 2. 
To animadvert upon as faulty. | Ps 

(1.) They who can criticiſe ſo weakly, as to imagine I have 
done my worſt, may be convinced, at their own coſt, that I 
can write ſeverely with more eaſe than I can gently. Dr yen. 

Know well each ancient's proper — 

Wichout all this at once before your eyes, 

Ca il you may, but never criticiſe. Pate. 

(2.) Nor would I have his father look fo narrowly into the ſe 
accounts, as to take occaſion from thence to criticiſe on his ex- 
pences. Locke, 


Swift. To Ca1'TIC15E. v. a. [from eritick.} To cenſure ; to paſs 


judgment upon. | 
Nor ſhall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticiſe 
the author, ſo long as I keep clear of the perſon. Addiſon. 


Pope. Cri'TicI5m. u. / [from critick.) 1. Criticiſm, as it was 


firſt inftituted. by Ariſtotle, was meant a ſtandard of judg- 
ing well. Dryden's Innocence, Pref. 2. Remark ; ani- 
madverſion ; critical obſervations. 

(2.) There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not 
ſhewn, even in the ſtile of his criticiſms, that he was a maſter 
of all the eloquence and delieacy of his native tongue. Adar/. 


V. op » Sa : 4 ' 3 
2.) If ideas and words were diſtinctly weighed, and duly To CROAK. v. n. ' [cnacezzan, Saxon; crocare, Italian 


crocitare, Latin.] 1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a 
frog. 2. Tocaw or cry as a raven or cow. 3. It may 
be uſed in contempt for any diſagreeable or offenſive mut- 
mur. | 
.I.) The ſubtle firallow flies about the brook, 

And querulous in muddy pools do croat. Virgil. 

— Jove's block deſcended from on hi * 

Loud thunder to its battam ſhook the bog, 


And the hours nnen vals”, © Pope. 
Blood, ſtuff d in ſkins, is Britiſh chriſtians food; 
And 8 marſihes of the croaling brood, © Cay. 
4 
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(2.) — The raven himſelf is hoarſe, Cro'tsns. . T 1. Pilgrims who carry a eroſd. 2. 
That croahks the fatal entrance of Duncan diers who fight againſt inßdels u nder be a 
ib nn > he defied bough, 3 

Caons. 2. /. [cnone, Sax. acc to Verſfegan; kronie, 
By croaking from the left, r the coming blyw. Dryer Dur. nd Skinner,] I. AY ba 
At the ſame the walk of elms, with the croating —_— an od «omen. 
ravens, looks 2 ſolenm and — + Addiſon. (1. Ate Freſh herrings Irr- rp brings, 

J Their underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when all | With fatted crones, and ſuch old things. Tuſſer. 

their whole time and pains is laid out to ſtill [the creithing of (2.) - Take up the baſtard, 


their own bellies. 
Cxoar. n. , [from the verb] The cry or * of a 


frag or raven. 


The ſwallow ſkims the river's watry face, 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
Was that a raven's croak, or my fas yaica2; | | 

No matter which, El to the grave and hide me. | . 


Crxo'ceous. adj. (creceus, Latin.] Conlitting of ſaffron ; 
like faffroo. Di;3. 


Crocita'tion. n. . [crecitatio, Latin.] ks * | 


of frogs or ravens. 
CROCK. . / [kruick, Dutch. ] 


of earth. 
Cno'crtery. n. Earthen ware. | | 
CRO/CODILE. . . { [from vfb ſaffron, and Aur, 
fearing. ] Aa amphibious 2 animal, in ſhape 
ſembling a lizard, and found in Egypt and the Ii,dies. It 
is Covered with very hard ſcales, which cannot, without 
great difficulty, be pierced ; exce 
where the ſkin is tender. It has a wide throat, with ſeve- 
ral gos of teeth, ſharp and ſeparated, whichiemer one 
another. It luns with great ſwiftneſs ; bur does not eaſily 
turn iefelf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow cominu - 
ally to its death. Some are fifteen or eighteen cubits 
long. Crocediles lay their eggs, reſembling gooſe eggs, 
ſometimes amounting to ſixty, near the water-fide, cover- 
ing them with the ſand, that the heat of the fun may 


A cup; any v_ made 


hatch thew. Calmet. 
— Gloſter's ſhow 
Beguiles him ; as the mouruful TY 
With forrow, ſnares relenting 
Shakeſ-eare' 5 8 VI. 


Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the Nile. 


Brown's Yulgar Errours., 


far will weep, the crocodile will weep. Dryden. 
crocodiles, whoſe tears are death ; * 
Syrens, murder with enchanting breath. Granville · 


Cracadile is alſo a little animal, o 
like the lizard, or ſmall crocodile. 


iſe called ſtinx, very 
It hves by land and 
apy Su 


Trewvoux. 


| Cxo'copiLiINE. adj. [crocodilinus, Lat.] Like a croco- 
dile Dia. 


can n. ſ. A flower. 
Fair- handed unboſoms every grace, 
Throws out the -drop and the crecus firſk. =Thomſax, 


Corr. x. / [cnopr, Saxon.] A little cloſe joining to a 
houſe, that is uſed for corn or paſture. a 
— This have I learn's, 


i th' hilly crof?s 1 


States o , Fr. from croix, a crofs.] A 
Cxoisa'po war ; a war carried on ag inſt infidels 
undet the banner of the croſs. 


—_— — the name of Urban, becauſe a 
name did firſt inſtitute the craiſado; and, as with an 
pet, did ſtir up the voyage for the Holy Land, 


of that 


Bacon. 


Locle. 


6 


under the, belly, 


To Crook. v. n. 


Page tap Bang n. 7 [crook 


trum- 


CR © 


Take't up, I fay ; give't to thy crane, Shak. Winter's Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding-night, and 
GEL averſion, vours to win his affection by reaſon, 
Dryden, 

The hair which grows over the top of an 


horſe's hoof, L 
"* Cxo'sy, n. J [a cant word.] An old acquaintance ; a 
MTS oye of long ſtanding. 
when the Scots, your conſtant cronies, 
Th' heuer of your cauſe and monies. 
To oblige your crony _ 
Bring eur dame a new yea 
Strange, an cſtrologer ſh Md by — 
Without one wonder in the ſky ! 


Hudibras, 
Swift, 


Not one of all his crany ſtars, 
To pay their at his herſe. Swift, 
CROOK. ». /, [croe, French.] 1. Any crooked or beat 
inſtrument. 2. A ſheephook. 3. Any thing bent; a 
meander, 
(2.) I fing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore, 
In that right hand which held the crook before. Cowley, 


a7 — crook, he — __ Ws 
n rocks, 

E 
: wit: There fall thoſe > faphire-colour'd brooks, 

ich, conduit like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet iſlands make in that fweet land. 

To CG wv. 4. [crocher, French.) 1. To bend ; z to 
turn into a hook. 2. To pervert from reQtitude ; to di- 
vert from the original end. 


(1. ) It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds from a 
redundant acidity, becauſe vinegar will ſoften and creo tender 
bones. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

(2.) Whatſoever affairs fuch a man's hands, he cr et 
them to his own ends; which muſt needs be often eccentrick to 
the ends of his maſter or ſtate. Bacon. 


Priar. 


Sidney. 


To be bent ; to have a curvature. 
Their ſhoes and n more than a 

kong, Camden. 
we back. A term of reproach. 

for a man that has gibbous ſhoulder 
Ay, Ro I ſtand 0.4 i thee, 

Or any he the proudeſt of thy fort. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Cao 2 2 Haring be beat ſhoulders. 
as ma a 
As 1 — part pr 
d Europa. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Be 
ae. man is not, or may not 
ink himſelf, concerned to know; as, whether our king 


th 
Richard III. was crootbacked or no. 
CaoOo'K E. 9 [crocher, French.] 1. Bent ; not ſtraigh 
curve. inding ; oblique ; anfractuous. 3. Per- 
verſe ; e without rectitude of mind ; given to 
obliquity of conduR. 
Le heard beyond a hill, which 


= — — and 4 
e e e BE 


. line, that it is as well an 
index of its own rettitude as of the obliquity of a crocked one. 
Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 

(2-) A man ſhall never want crooked to in, if 
he thinks that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the 
footſteps of others vo follow. Locke, 


Locke. 


K Dy 


Among the cracked 


C R O 
7 dank af, 22 but much more ſweet thus crop d. Milton. 


ed 
w-worm lights his gem ke ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops ; 
0 have c Buntes Wg here auf uth, like fruits, untimel Den 
HEE e — * ; by 2 = yo ah — y craps N 
ence, heap an i mp! l The parent's hopes, crop, he growing boys. cet. 
As crotked in thy manners as chy- hape. le. ry. 8 . 112 yield harveſt. 


WMe were not born croataa ; * and 
turnings of the ſerpent. ' South. * 

Croo'reDLy. adv. [from created]! 1. Not in a ſtraight | 
line. 2. Untowardly ; not compliant 2 

(2.) If we walk perverſely with God, in walk creckedly 

towards us. | Taylor's Kule of Living Holy. 

Cxoo'xtpuess. u. / [from ce. 1. Deviation 
from ſtraightneſs ; curviiy the tare of being inflected; 
inflection. 2. — of a.gibbous body. 

(1.) He that knoweth what is —— doth even thereby diſ- 
cern what is crooked ; becauſe the abſence of ſtraightneſs, in 
— thereof, is ci 28 — 

(z.) When the heathens offered a ſacrifice to their falſe gods, 
they would make a ſevere ſearch to ſee if there were any cr o- 
hedneſs or ſpot, any uncleanneſs or deformity, in their ſacrifice. 

Taylors War thy Communicant. 
CRCP. =. /. [cnop, Saxon.] The craw & a bird ; the 
firſt ſtomach into which her meat deſcends. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is imme- 
diately ſwallowed into the crop or craw. 

But flutt ring there, they neſtle near the throne, 
And 1 in habitations not their own, 
By their crops and corny gizzards known. Dryden. 


har PFULL. 7 [crop and full.) Satiated ; with a full 


W e de all the chimney' length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength ; . 


And, crop- full, ee, 
KL Milton. 
Cro'rsicx. adj. [crop and ic Sick with repletion ; 

ſick with exceſs and debauchery. ' 


odds ! where croþ-fick drunkards muſt engage 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. Tate Fuv. 
Caor. „ 7. (epo pa, Saxon. ] 1. The highett part or 
end of any thing ; as of a tree, the ear of corn. 
2. The harveſt ; the corn gathcred off 1 held ; the pro- 
duQ of the = Any thing cut off. ä a 
(2. all my harveſt hope I have, : 
Nought mga but a — crop of care. ny Paß. 
Lab' ring the foil, and reaping plenteous er 
Corn, wine, and ail, = ben Par. Loft. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, f 
That facred ſtream, ſhould never water weeds, __ 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thiltles grow. Naſcom mon 
Nothing is more prejudicial to your cr than mowing of it 
too ſoon. Mar timer j Huyſeanary. 
(3.) Guiltleſs of fteel, and from the razar free, 
It falls a plenteous crop referv'd * thee. Dryden Fables, 


* Cor. v. 4. [from the nzun ] 1. To cut off the ends 
of any thing; to mow ; to reap 3 ; 10 lop, 2. To gather 
before it falls.” '2 
| 6.) Crep'd are the flower-de-ices in y ur arms; 
Of England's coat, 1 N cut away. Shake. Henry N. 
— He, u ö 
The feweſt ———_ from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 
| Sbakeſjeare's Henry VT, 
Au the budding honours on thy creſt | 
I' crop, to make a garland for my head. Sbgheſp. H. IV. 


J will crop off from top of hys young beige a tender ane, 


He Fr has will pane 7 an hi 8 mountain, vr Fzek. xvi. 22. 


beards —— 


— 3 — when 
mornings, 


goats eyed and crop them, eſpe- 

„ the tear cometh 
* Bacen's Nat. Hif. 
« climb 


Dryd. Vi irgil, 


99 

goats, ſhall I behold 

The ſteepy cli the flow ry thyme, 
(3) —— © frvt vine | 


Crno'sLET. „. 


combed fro the 


val wench ! 
e miade . et lay his ſword to-bed ; 
plough'd her, and ſhe cropt. Shak. Auth. and Cleopatra. 


ob, 


Prog 1. * ftrom crop.] A kind of pigeon with a 


| large crop. 


re be tame and wild pigeons z and of tame there be cr0f- 
pers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 


Cro'sier. . , [croiſer, Fr. from croix, a craſs.] - The 


paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop, which has a croſs upon it. 
When prelates are great, there is alſo danger from them ; as 
ger 
in the times of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, who, with their 
crofiers, did almoſt try it with the king's ſword. Bacon. 
Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and ſome incon 
ties in my civil government; wherein ſome ſay the crofter, 
fay the diſtaff, was too buſy. Howe England's T. Rs. 
Her front erect with Za ſhe bore, 
The crofier wielded, and the mitre wore. 


Dryden. 
le oifſelet, French.] 1. A ſmall croſs. 


2. It ſeems to be ed in the quoted 5 
miſtake, for corſelet. ow 2 > 


(1) Then Una 232 if aught he knew, 

Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 

That in his armour bare a creſſet red. S/enjer. 
Here an unfiniſh'd di mond creſſet lay, 

To which foft lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 
(2.) The cr9/et ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 

With filver lated, and with ductile gold. Dryden An. 

CROSS. n. /. [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, Latin.] 1. One 


ſtraight body laid at tight angles over another ; the inſtru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the ne ſuifered death. 
2. The enſign of the Chriſtian religi 3. A monument 
with a croſs upon it to excite — 5 ; tuch as were an- 
cient:y ſet in market- places. 4. A line drawn through 
another. 5. Any thing that thwarts or obltruQts ; misfor- 
tune; hinderance ; vention; oppoſition ; miſadventure ; 
trial of patience. 6. = fo called, becauſe marked 
with a croſs. 7. file, à play with money; at 
which it is put to ++. ab whether the fide, which bears a 
croſs, ſhall lie upward, or the other. 8. Church lands 

" 13 make a little * f a quill, lon f th 
1 They a 7 of a quill, lo of that 
A* the quill which hath the pith, and gef of th 
piece of the quill without Bacun's Nat. Hi. 
5 are firſt to conſider ſeriouſly the infinite love of your 
Saviour, who offered himſelf for you as a facrifice upon the 
croſ. Taylors Guide to the Penitent, 
| (2) Her holy faith and Chelan eryfs oppos'd 

inſt the Saxon gods. 
3.) —— She doth fray about 


Rowe. 


By holy croſſet, where ſhe kneels and prays. Shakeſt. 
(8. ö Witing unto me many croſſes and miſchances in my love, 
I ſhould love. Sidrey. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becauſe it is a —_— Shakeſp. 
Heaven prepares good with croſſes ; but no ill can hap- 


pen to a good man. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
A — eſtate hath great creſſen and a mean fortune hath 
but ſmall ones. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
(6.) He was ſaid to make ſoldiers ſpring up out of the very 


earth to follow him, though he had not a croſs to pay them ſa- 
lary. HowePs Focal Foref. 
. RI UDP , 


Who neither carry d back nor brought one croſs. Dryden. 
T..) Whacum had neither creæſſ nor pile; 
| His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras. 


This I humbly conceive to 2 49 — boys play; croſs, I 


win, and pile, you loſe ; or, what's yours is mine, and what's 
mine is my own, Swift. 

(8.) The abſolute palatines made their own j fo as the 
king's writ did not run in thoſe counties, but only in the 


4B 2 


— 9 4 « 


CR O 
church lands lying within the ame, which were eallad the 
croſsz wherein the king made a ſheri : ſo in each af,theſe 
counties palatines there was one ſheriff of the liberty, ano- 
ther of the croſs Si, J. Pævies. 
Cross. js; [ om the ſubſtantive, ] 1. Tranveiſe; fal- 
ling a-thwart ſomething elſe. 2. ov ut; La 925 


— — 


Adverle ; oppoſre : ofte with to. 4 658 
table. 5. Peeviſh ; fretful ; e 
contradictory. 7. Contrary to 


tnterchanged. 
1.) Whatſoever pen ſhould be made in . by 
the croſs refraction u che cond priſm, that would 


be conſpicuous in the __ ge * which touch thoſe yn I'W, 


The ſun, in that ſpace of tithe, , by his annual contrary ino- 
tion caſtward, will be ad of the echptick, 
craft to the mation of the eq Holder on, Time. 


The ſhips muſt needs cheater, Fl 4 either adv ante to- 


wards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interſection of 
5 ones. Bentley. 
(2.) Was this a face, a 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder ? 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke | | 
Of quick cro/s lightning... „ „„ King Lear. 
(3.) We're both love's captives; but with 98. 
One muſt be happy by the other's loſs. 
Crofsto our intereſta, curbing:ſenierand fin ; 
Opprels'd — and undermin'd within, 
It thrives through pain. "Drobo, 


It runs " £ the belief and apprehenſion of the reſt of 
mankind ; a difficulty, whach a and good man. is ſcarce 


able to encounter. Atterbury. 
(4-) When, chrongh the conf : Grengiſiances of a mans tem- 
pet or condition, the zajoyment ot a pleaſure would certainly 
expoſe him to a r then religion bids _ 
quit it. r 


5.) Did ever any man upon the rack affiif himſelf, — 
Taylar. 


he 924 received a e anſwer from his miſtreſs. 
All croſs and diſtaſteful humours, and. whatever elſe may 
render the converſation of men 9 and a to one 
another, muſt be ſhunned. ; 
:(6.) The mind 
| hypotheſis together; ſees how. one part 
pends 
trau ieties and con cadiftonge th croſs . 
couth, and to make the w le Ee 1giþ ble. 

7.) Welearn the 
wank but alſa.a than 1 in e 
under the croſſeft and ſevereſt ** 

I cannot, without ſame regvet, old We 


Un- 


th. 


2a ed in one. 
.) Eyarchus made a troſs 
ter, and ſhortly left her with ans the famous N 


Croſs 
_ Bacon Henry V 


Cxoss. prep. 
— 2. Over ; from fide to ſid 
(I.) The enemy bad, in the woods; before 


©, i4 +196 


22 way. 
1 Betwixt the mig and theſe, che gods afſign'd 
T; wo — 4 ſeats of human kind ; 
And croſs their limits cut a flgaping ways 


Which the twelve f — teous order fway. Dry. Virg. 
x 2 t ſcorn, wy 


Crofs his back, as in | 
The hope and pillar of, the;bouſe was born... 
(2.) A fox Nr walk one night craft 


To'\Cxoss. v. a Ion — . To 7 car 
you draw,one line, athwart another. 2. To'fign 


crofs. 3. To cancel? "as, 10 croſs an article. "4; To paſs 


over, 3. To move 
| " obſtruction; to embarraſs; to obſlru E 
wich. 


if the ge the bill was deſigned for this ſerviee. 


| TiMlotſon. 
brings all d of a long and various 
oberes with, and de- 
1 anothes 3 rg thr eel pal 1 x 2 510 


reaſonableneſs of ar al ail a con- 
ton; and 

South. . 

unlucky 


iſſue of my deſign ; for by my an "of diſputes, "EF am en- 


Hfo' with * — 


Sidney: - or other courfes a 
marriages, beben the Ege be and d 2 It may make m 
oat ee Bars Hep: Oy 


. A-thwart ; ſo as to inter ſect any thing; 


them, cut down 
trees croſs the * ſo that their horſe n 2 


c R O 
uberally; oblignely, or adden ; not 
$ not in the lame line. 6. To thwart; z to 

hin- 
der ; 2 7. Not to concur ; to be * 
9. Jo contravene : ta hinder by authority; to 


ee. 9 To contradict. 10. To debar; 6 pre- 
crave 


d:is rer 1 


To croſ: the cudgels to the laws ; 
15 what by n them't had 
their ſu might be maintain” Hudibras. 


loxia, or croſs- bill, whoſe bill is | thick and tron with 
croſſing one another,” with great ' breaks opeh 


yl , and other foul, to come at 


E 3 as 


Denham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
1 hall moſt carefully obſerve, not hs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future only to mark in 
margin. Pope. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and croſſes and con- 
wr wy former _— : Watts. 
2 — — 
Reſort ton farmers rich, — "bleſs their halls, 
And exerciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryden. 
(4-) He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Helleſpont, 
which he croſſed, and made a viſit to the Greek emperor at 
Conſtantinople. Temple. 
We found the hero, for whoſe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and "_ 4 the bitter lake. 


(5.) But he th | fide, 14 SD 
u em ** an 
For har, ' as ſeem'd, or ing, "gan to ined loſs ; 


More greedy they of news, fait towards him do crof+. 
(6.) ri dem in . 


f 2 

- — The king no! could endure 
Thus —— — what he did intend. Daniel. 
He was fo — and Colepeper, who were 
— in Jebates war with the — that he 
All they propoſ et. I 


"Bury d 48 * 2 
—— ry" in private, an u * p 
| 1e my deſign, which t allow... 


rites: of funeral fitti 
Swell'd with our late ng ha. on the foe, 


Which France ind Rolland wanted pow'r to gf, 
We urge an unſeen fate. 
The firm patriot there, 

De: ap gon y faction, vice, A 48, 
, 9 our was not loſt. Addiſ 
) Then their 7 c 


with their und 
tes c/ofs their dut . Locate. 
os No our is to go on with any one courſe, 
the feaſt information he is either ſtopped and cr ed, 
inted him from hence. Spenſer on Ireland 
caſe ow, ee this , in the allen. 
akeſpeare's 11 re for 2 
(9.) in all this there is not a which any ways creſſet 
. US... 
It is certain, howſoerer it croſs the received 
Rees Fore Be ke — _ 


Dryden, 


Py 


*; Cato. 


s, and 


4 
that 
Bacon —＋ 5 


e 
e ae * 
lie a- chwart another thing. 
To be incoaliftent.. 8 
(2.) Men's actions do. not always s with reaſon. Sidney. 


Cross-BAR-SHOT.- . 2 A * „or great bullet, 

- with's bar of iroſl put Harris. 

Tobler. To Ota s: -BXAMINE. Cow ry ind examine] 'To try 

. 1 Ware Pc qpeſtions of n 
bod . þ but K . 

with 8 6 8 12 but crab theſe wall En the ther ations 

| Decay of Piety, 


— 


0 R O 


The ju ſhall, as think fit, interrogate or craſt- 
CCS | yo Jpectator. 
Cro'ss-STapy. . ,. [from croſs and faff.} An iaſtru- 
ment commonly called the foreflaff, ufed by ſeamen to 
take the meridian uſrĩtube of the fun or ſtars. Harris. 
ACT k. =. /. [croſs and bite.] A deception ; a 
cheat. e e | 
The for, that truſted to his addreſs and manage, without 
ſo much as dreaming of a * N from fo ſilly an animal, 
fell himſelf into the pit that he had digged for 27 
| Eſtrange. 
To Crxo's5sBnITE. v. 3. [from the noun.] To contravene 
by deception. * 4 5 h 
No rhetorick muſt be ſpent againſt croſ- biting a country evi- 
dence, and frighting 47 of his ſenſes. by Collier. 
That many k points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear; 
As nature flily had thought fit, 
For ſome by-ends, to croſ5-bite wit. Prior. 


Crxo'ssBOw. . . [croſs and bow] A miſſive weapon 
formed by placing a bow a- thwart a ſtock. 

. Gentlemen ſuffer their beaſts to run wild in their woods and 
waſte ground, where they are hunted and killed with croſs- 
boas and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew of Cornwal. 

The maſter of the croſr-bows, lord Rambures. Shakeſp. 
Teſtimony is like the ſhot of a long bow, which owes its ef- 
ficacy to the force of the ſhooter ; argument is like the ſhot of 
the croſs-bow, equally forcible w r diſcharged by a giant 
or a dwarf. Boyle. 
Cro'sshowens. n. from cyoſ. bow.) A ſhooter with a 
croſs- bow. | | 
The French affiſted themſelves by with the croſshower's 
of Genoa againſt the Engliſh. Raliigbs Eſſays, 
Crxo'sscRAINED. adj. [croſs and grain.] 1. Having the 
fibres tranſverſe or irregular, 2. Perverſe ; troubleiome ; 
vexatious. ps | 
(x.) If the ſtuff proves craſgrained in any part of its length, 
then you muſt turn your ſtuff to plane it the contrary way, ſo 


land 


far as it runs croſs-graimed. | IVexon. 
(2.) We find in ſullen writs, 
And croſs-grained works of modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras. 


The ſpirit of contradiftion, in a croſr-grained woman, is in- 
curable. L"'Eftranze. 
She was none of your croſr-grained, termagant, ſcolding 
jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in the houſe with. 
Arbuthnat's Fohn Bull. 
But wiſdom, and croſs-grain'd, 
Mult be oppos d, to be ſuſtain d. Prior. 
Cx o'ssLy. [from cyoſs.}] 1. Athwart; fo as to iu- 
terſect nating of 2. Oppoſitely; adverſely ; in op- 
poſition to. 3. nſortunately 
(2.) He that ides for this life, but takes no care for 
eternity, is wiſe for a moment, but a fool for ever; and acts as 
untowardly, and croſsly to the reaſon of things as can be ima- 
gined. . Tillatſon. 
Cx o'sswess. n. / [from croſs.) 1. Tranſverſeneſs inter- 
ſection. 2. Perverſeneſs; previſhneſs, 


(.) The lighter fort or __ ity turneth but to a crofſneſs, 
5 —— 


I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of cyofſneſs or humour. 
Id have imagined, that the Riff 3 7 

Who wou ve croffneſs of a 
captive ſhould ever have had the power to-make . 
fo uneaſy to im. y L' Eftrange. 
They help us to farget the croſſae(s-of men and things, com- 
"Poſe our cares and gur ons, and 2 pomtments 
aſleep. .. er of the Entertainment of Bcoks. 
Cxo'ss ko. 2. |. [ro/+ and. . Alphabet; fo named 
'beca oſs i at the beginning, to ſhew that the 


C R 0 
He hearkens after prophecies and dieams, 
And from the creſrou plucks the letter G; 
And fays a wizard told him, that by G 
His iſſue difinherited ſhould be. Shakeſp. Richard ITT. 


Cro'sswinp. n. / [croſs and wind.) Wind below ing from 
the right or left. 


The leaſt unhappy perſons do, in ſo fickle and ſo tempeſtuous 
a ſea as this world, meet with many more either c off winds r 
ſtormy guſts than proſperous gales. | Boyle 
Cno'sswav. n. . [croſs and way.) A ſmall obſcure path 
interſeQing the chief road. 
Damn'd ſpirits all, 
That in croſfways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Shakeſþ. 
Cxo'ssworr. n. . {from c and wort.] It hath ſoft 
leaves; like the ladies becitraw, from which it differs 
in«ze number of leaves, that are produced at every joint; 
which in this are only four, diſpoled w form of a crofs. 


Miller. 

CaoTcn. . /. [rroc, French ] A hook or fork. 
There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton uſed to raiſe 
the benevolence to higher rates; and ſome called it his fork, 


and ſome his crotch. Eacon's Hewry VII. 
Save elme, aſh, and crab-tree for cart and for plough, 


Save ſtep for a ftile of the crotcy and the bougk.  Tuſer, 
Cro'TCHET. . . [crachet, French. ] 1. fla muſick.] One 
of the notes or chatactets of time, equal to half a miniim, 
and double a quaver. Chambers. 2. A ſupport ; a piece 
of wood five into another to ſupport a building. [from 


crach, a fork.] 3. [ln printing. ] Hcoks in which words 
are included [thus] 4. A perverſe conceit; an odd 
fancy. 
6. As 2 good harper, ſtricken far in 
Into whole cunning hands the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, | 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Da vie 
(2.) A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies, 
The crerci e: of their cot in columns riſe. Dryden. 
(.) Ali the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which 
crept into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. 


a | Hobel. 
The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a crotchet came in 


bis head how he might countermine him. L'Eftrange. 
To CRovcn, wv. n. [crebu, crooked, French.) 1. To 
ftoop low; to lie cloſe to the ground ; as the lion crowches 
to his maſter, 2. To fawn ; to bead ſervilely ; to ſtoop 
mean!y. 
(2.) Every one that is left in thine houſe, ſhall come and 
crouch to him for a piece of filver amd a morſel of bread. 


; 1 Sa. ll. 36, 
At his heels, 
Leaſht in like hounds, ſhould tamine, fword and fire, 


Crouch tor employment. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


They fawn and crouch to men of whom they cannot 
ruin; quote them, when they are preſent ; and, when they are 
abſent, ſteal their jeſts. Dryden. 


Too well the vigour of that arm they know; 
They lick the duſt, and crouch beneath their fatal foe. 


Dryden 
Your ſhameful ſtory ſhall record of me, 

The men all crouch'd, and left 2 woman free. 
CROUP. . /. [croute, French.] 
2. The buttocks of a horſe. 
Crxovura'pes. n. from croup.} Higher leaps than thoſe 

of corvets, that keep the fore and hind-quarters of the 


Dryden, 
1. The rump of a tow!. 


horſe- in an equal height, ſo that he truſſes his }egs undec 
his belly without yerking. Farrier's Did; 
CROW. . / [cnape, Saxon; cor vus.] 7. A large black 


bird that feeds upon rhe carcaſſes of beaſts. 2. To Pluck a 
Cxow, is to be induſtrious or contentious about that which 
is of no value. 3. A piece of iron uſed as a lever; as 
the Latins called a book corvus, 4. [From crew] The 


CR 0 
voice of a cock, or the noiſe which he makes in his 


iety. 
o 715 The crows and choughs, _— 4 72 
Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To crows he like impartial grace affords, | 
And choughs and daws, and ſuch republick birds. Dryden. 
(2.) If you diſpute, we muſt even pluck 2 crow about it. 
L'Eftrange. | 
Reſolve before we go, | | 
That you and I muſt ful / a crow. Hudibras. 
(3.) The crow is uſed as a lever to lift up the ends of great 
heavy timber, and then they thruſt the claws the ground 


ſome ſtuff behind the craw, they 
draw the other end of backwards, and fo raiſe the 
timber. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. Shakeſp. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Againſt the gate crows of iron. 1. 
Cro'wroor. . /. [from crow and foot ; in Latin, ranuncu- 
Au.] A flower. : 
Cro'wroor. n. , [from crow and for.] A caltrop or piece 
of iron with four points, two, three, or four inches long ; 


and the timber ; and 14 


ſo that, whatever way it falls, one point is up. It is uſed 
in war for incommoding the cavalry. litary Dat. 


To Crow. v. n. preterit I crew, or cr 
makes in gaiety, or dehance. 
Va 


; T have crowed. 


2. To boaſt ; to bully ; to 
pour; to bluſter ; to ſwagger. 
(1.) But even then the morning cock crew loud. 
ho: Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? faith he. 
Diogenes anſwered, Becauie when you crow, men uſe 3 riſe. 
cen. 
That the lion trembles at the crœuiig of the cock, — 
James, u ial, found to be fabulous. Hate ui. 
Within this homeſtead liv d, without a peer 
For crou ing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
2.) Selby is crowing, and though always defeated by his 
ife, ſtill crecuing on. Grandiſon. 
CROWD. „ / {cyus, Saxon] 1. A multitude confuſed- 
ly preſſed together. 2. A promiſcuous medley, without 
order or diſſinction. 3. The vuigar ; the populace. 4. 
[from crwth, Welſh.] A fiddle. | ; 
(2.) He could then compare the confuſion of a multitude to 
that tumult he had in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and break- 
ing among its croud of iſlands. Poje. 
(3.) He went not with the crowd to fee a ſhrine, 
But fed us, by the way, with food divine. Dryden's Fables. 
(4.) Hark the minſtrels gin to fhrill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from 
The pipe, the tabor and. the trembling 
That — withouten breach or jar. 


His fiddle 1s urchaſe, 
Won in the ſervice of the churches ; 
And by your doom muſt be allow d 
IT o he, or be no more, a crows. | 
7. Cow. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To fill with con- 
fuſed multitudes. 2. To cloſe together. 3. To in- 
cumber by multitudes. 4. ToCnowp Sail. [A fea phraſe.] 
To ſpread wide the fails upon the yards. 
(2.) A mind which is 7 4* A with ag 
which it learns, cram invention itſelf. atts. 
(>.) The time miſorder'd, doth in common fenſe poet 
Crowd us and us to this monftrous form, 
To hold our > 
It ems that the feadoth fill 
to and finks more within ita ; 
* 5 according as it can make its way into all thoſe 
ſubterraneous cavities, and croud the air out 222 
s 
As the mind itſelf is thought to take up no » i its ac- 
tions ſeem to require no time; but many of ſeem to be 
cru dea into an inſlant. _ 


croud, | . 
Stenſer's Etitb. 


Hudibr as. 


1. To make the noiſe which a cock 


To Ckhowp. v. n. 1. To ſwarm ; to be numerous and con- 
fuſed. 2. To thruft a multitude. | | 
(.) —— They follow their undaunted king; 
Crowd their gates; and in the fields 


The hocking ſquadrons meet in mortal be 


: w_ Virgil. 
(2.) A mighty man, had not ſome cunning fin, 
" Amidſt fo many virtues, crouded in. Cowley's Davideir. 
Cro'wper. . /. [from crow1.] A fiddler. 
Chevy-chaſe ſung by a blind crowder. | Sidney, 
Cro'wkrzErER. . / [crow and hrep.] A ſcarecrow. 
That fellow his bow like a crowheeper. Shakeſp. 
CROWN. . /. [conr:nne, Fr. krone, Dut. corona, Lat.] 
1. The ornament of the head which denotes imperial and 
regal dignity. 2. A garland. 3. Reward ; honorary diſ- 
tinction. 4. Regal power; royalty. 5. The top of the 
head in a contemptuous ſenſe. 6. top of any thing ; 
as, of a mountain, 7. Part of the hat that covers the 
head. 8. A rue money, anciently ſtamped with a 
crown; hve ſhillings. . z ornament ; decoration ; 
excellence; dignity. 10. Completion; accompliſhment. 
(1.) If thou be a king where is thy crown 2 
— My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
wy crouun is _ d —_—_— 
crown it is that kings enjoy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2 E Sbaleſp. 7. 
on this couple a bleſſed crown, + et. 
I would the — the cardinals * 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head. Shbaleſp. Hen. VI. 
Is it not as great a preſumption in ns to become God's ſons ; 
and to inherit kin and to hope for crowns, and thrones 
and ſceptres, as it is to fit down with him as his gueſts, 


Kettlewell, 
(2.) Receive a crown for thy well-ordering of the feaſt. 


Ecches. xxxii. 
(3-) They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an in- 


* 
* 


© ible. 1 Cr. ix. 25, 
| ne 2 N and 14 give, 
me happy by your pity live. Dryden's Eitler. 
( — * of a HED 72 


4.) The ſi 
51 
(5. —— If be awake, 
From toe to croum he'll fill our ſkins with pinches ; 
Make vs ſtuff. | Shakeſp. Temteft. 
While his Rags Bs Gigs, tn coy took 
tum in the crows to ſend for the r. LC Eftrange. 
Behold ! if fortune, or a miſtre frowns, 
Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their crowns. 
=_ Upon the crown o th cliff, what thing 
ich parted from you. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteepy crown 
Of the bare mauntains, roll with ruin down, Dryden An. 
.) I once 2 le atheroma : it was about as 
big as the crown of a man's har, R 
muſcle. dW Surgery. 
(8.) Truſt not to your ſervants, ho may miſinform you, by 
which may perhaps gain a few crewns, | can. 
But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 


brown, : = 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Sucklinz. 
An ounce of ſilver, whether in pence, groat, i 3 
ſtivers. or ducatoons, _— 1, and erpally will be, 
of equal 'vatue to any other ounce IEEE: e.. 

(9). Much experience-is the trot ef old nen. 
ADELE. 1 9 2 : 4 Ecclus. XXV. 6. 
my. brethren deael d for, my 


beloved, ind louged for 
Lada! 4 


countries, places it 
Loc 


Pat e. 
was that 


. 
f 

. 
\ 3 


joy and crown, ftand faſt im the VS, 


Crnown-1Mreral. n. J. [corona imperidlis, 
plane. . 


C R U » " 8 + U 
Te Cxown. v. a. [from the noun.} 1. To inveſt with the There ftands at the upper end of it a large cr2cifer, very 
crown or regal ornament. 2. Io cover, as with a crown. much eſteemed. The figure of our Saviour repreſents hun in 


3. Todignity ; to = z — illuſtrious, 4. To te- on * agonies of on 1 Italy. 
to ' ? CIFI X1ION. . . cruci 6 in. . 5 
ET r e 


.) Had you not come lord This uake, according to the opinion ef many learned 

— 14 at 3 — 8 men, at our Saviour 3 — Aaziſen on Italy. 

lord Haſtings had pronounc d your part ; Cav! : ly 

I mean your voice for crowning of the king. RUCIFORM. adj. Fferux and forma, Latin.] Having tte 
Shakeſp. Richard III. form of a croſs. 


— — 27 , To CRU'CIFY. v. a. [erucifigo, Latin] To put to death 
U 


- 


Dryden. by nailing the hands and fee 
new the prieſt E proud Marrabians led 4 ** A t to a croſs ſet upright. 
ad peaceful olives crows'd his hoary head. Dryden's Mn. 3 ſelves the ſon of God _ 1 
„ 1— * 4 1 ＋ than the 4 ls, and But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, OY 
A Wald be, 10 d. he pines of England. „ The law that is againſt thee, and the fins 
An aged princeſs ; many days ſhall ſee her, wo 8 mankind, with him there cr — 54 Milton. 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shakeſp. Cxuci'ctrous. adj, [ceuciger, Latin. ] Bearing the 
(4-) Urge your ſucceſs ; deſerve a laſting name, croſs. 


She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. Roſcommon. CRU D. „ {. [commonly written curd. See Cunxd 
; . * . J. g KD.] A 
oe ) 282 3 privilege, or rather N concretion of any liquid into hardneſs or ſtiffne ſs: coagula- 
(6.) AB the x milk-white honeycomb furround, Ws 
in the midſt the country banquet crown'd. Dryden. CRUDE. adj. [crudus, Eatin.] +. Raw; not ſubdued by 
Crno'wncLass. n. /. The fineſt fort of window-glaſs. fire. 2. Not changed by any proceſs or preparation. 
Cxo'wneosr. . . A poſt, which, in ſome buildings, Harſh ; unripe. 4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in 


3 er the ſtomach. 5. Not bought to perfection; unfiniſhed; 
2 PG immature. 6. Having indigeſted notions. 7. Indigeſted ; 


f 82 not fully concocted in the intelleR. 
Cxo'wnscas. n. , A ſtinking fiithy ſcab, that breeds round (.) Common crude falt, barely diſſolved in common aqua- 


about the corners of a horſe's hoof, and is a cancerous and For tie, will give it power of working upon gold. ard 
paint ul fore. Farrier's Dick. Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from. the plant 
Cxvy/ww-THISTLE. . /. [corona imperialis.] A flower. itſelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has 4, ont Mr — of 
Czxo'wxwnteeL. n. /. The upper wheel of a watch next wine. Arbutbnot * hag 
the balance, which is driven by it. (3-) A juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree ot 
Cxo'wnworxs. . / [In fortification.] Bulwarks ad- nouriſhment. Bacon Natural Hi, ory. 
vanced towards the field to gain ſome hill or riſing ground. 3 the body, to be converted and altered, is too 
— = ng T : e Fray» pom ſhould > wg or alter it, whereby it 
Cro'wwxer. . from crown.) 1. The fame with coroner. * 1 i of Ne — e 1 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify chief end; N Oy . 1 Hiftors 
laſt purpoſe ; E from 5j nis cerenat opus. (5. —— In a moment up they turned 15 
2.) Oh, this falſe ſoul of Egypt! this gay charm ! Wide the celeſtial foil ; and ſaw beneath 
Whole eye beck'd forth my wars, and call d them home; Th' originals of nature, in their crude 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, — chief end; Conception. Wilton Paradiſe L 
Like a right giply bath, at faſt looſe, (6.) Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelt, : 
Beguil'd me to the very _ — 111 N — Saget wo. am——_ __ 3 Milte. 
are: atra. 7.) Others, w meer ambition fires 0 
Cxo'wros. . /. „ toe. NA, x + gn 4 _ they have fergn'd 
Bring the rathe pri that ies, 5 o their crude '1as promis'd. 
The ruſted — and pale jeſſamine. Wilten. 2 "ey Ben. Job. 
Crxo'yLsToNE. 2. . Cryſtallized cauk. In this the cry ſ- What peradventure may ſeem full to me, may appear ve 
tals are ſmall. | | Weodward's Foffils. crude and maimed to a ſtranger, Digby c:: tt Sou! . 


Cau'cias. adj. [crux, crucis, Latin.] Tranſverſe, inter- 1 — — _—_—_ 


ſeQing one another. C 
Whoever has ſeen the practice of the crucial inciſion, muſt be 


Rojucommen. 
&U'DELY. adv, [from crud?.] Unripely; without due 


ſenſible of the falſe reaſoning uſed in its favour. Sharp. Preparation. 
| 4 - Th' advice was true; but fear had ſeiz'd the moſt, 
wht hg 8 lcrucio, Lat.] Io torture ; to tor And all good counſel is on cowards loſt: 8 
Crxvu'cinue. 2. f. (crucibulum, low Latin.] A chymiſt's Et ak uenmr Frag E Dryden. 
melting pot, made of earth; ſo called, becauſe they were Cuu'pexess. . /. [from c: ude.] 2 iĩndigeſ- 


formerly marked * 83 Wy 1 tion. 
Take a tity lver, it in a crucivie or CI up v. n. T (from crude.] 1. Indigeſtion ; inconcoc- 
22 e, and ſet them on the fire, ö — n tion. 2. Unripeneſs ; want of maturity. 


3 adj. [crux and fero, Latin. ] mT K Bane An Berge mn Wien Pe of — 1 
cro | 1 5 Breu. 
Ca v cri ER. . from crucify.] He that inflits the pu- A diet of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and crudities in 
 _Niſhment of crucifixion. the ſtomach. Arbuthnot. 

Viſible judgments were executed on Chriſt n orucifers, ToCrvu'pLe. 2. 4. [a word of uncertain etymology.] Te 


| . coagulate to 
Cave ix. 2. f. [crucifixus, Latin.] A repreſentation in " elt my crudled blood 


picture or ſtatuary of our Lord's paſſion. Congeal with fear ; my hair with horrour ſtood. Dryd, E 


"4 


R 
The Gelons uſe it, chen, for drink and food, 
Tren mix_ their crudled milk with horſes blood. 


(2.) Sherris ſack aſcends into 
fooliſh, dull, and vapours hi h environ it. Shaleſp. 
.CRU'EL. adj. Icruel, French ; crudelis, Latin.] 1. Pleated 


CG RU 


— 


(2.) More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attract his ſlender feet. bro Thomfon's Winter. 


with hurting others; inhuman ; hard-heatted ; void of 7, CAU“u LE. v. 4. [from crumb.) To break into ſmall 


pity ; wanting compaſſion; ſa vage; barbarous ; unrelent- 
ing. 2. [Of things.] Bloody; miſchievous ; deſtructive ; 
\ cauſing pain. 
(r.) If wolves had at th 
Thou ſhould'ſ have faid, 
All crueP's elſe ſubſcrib'd. 
If thou art that crue/ god, whoſe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
(2.) Conſider mine enemies; for they are _ and they 
hate me with cruel hatred. ſ. xxv. 19. 
We beheld one of the crueleſt fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moſt martial ſtory. Sidney. 
Cxvu'tLLy. adv. [from cruel.] 1. In a cruel manner; in- 
—— barbarouſly. 2. Painfully ; miſchievouſly. 
(1.) He relies upon a broken reed, that not only baſely fails, 
but alſo crue/ ly pierces the hand that reſts upon it. South. 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz. 
(2.) The Scottiſh arrows being ſharp and flender enter into a 
man or horſe moſt cruelly, notwithſtanding they are ſhot forth 
weakly. : Spenſer on Ireland. 
Brimſtone and wild fire, though they burn cruelly and are 
hard to quench, yet make no ſuch fiery wind as . 
| | acon. 
\Cav'erness. n. from cruel.) Inbumanity ; cruelty. 
Bat ſhe more cruel, and more favage wild, 
Than either lion or the lioneſs, 
Shames not to be with guiltleſs blood defil d; 
She taketh glory in her crue/ne/s. 


gate howl'd that ſtern time, 
» porter, turn the key ; 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Spenſer. 


Cxv'tiry, n. . [cruaute, French.] 1. Inhumanity ; fa- Caulu NL. x. { (from crumena, Latin.] A purſe. 


vageneſs ; barbartty ; delight in the pain or miſery of 
others. 2. AR of intentional affliction. 
(1.) The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 
Have ſuffer d me by the voice of ſlaves to be 


bay, of Rome. Shakeſp. Coriolunus. 
(2.) changes in the world by the revolutions 


were 
of — of 
ions. Temple. 
Cavuv'tntarte. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.] Smeared with 
blood 


Atomical aporrheas from the cruentate cloth or weapon 
do the 0 _ Glanwulle's Scerfis. 

Cav'ztr. . [kruicke, Dutch.] A vial for vinegar or oyl, 
| with a ſtopple. 


Within thy reach I ſet the vinegar ! 
And fill'd the cruet with the acid tide, 
While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupply d. Swift. 
ae” E.-n. . [kruicke, Dutch.] A tmall cup. 
have not a cake, but an of meal in a barrel, and a 


little oil in a crwſe. 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mold, 

A. cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd. - ang 
es ey. 
A CRUE. =. /. {croije, Fr. from the original erwiſers, who 
bore the croſs, and plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 

ſearch of plunder. 
To Cavise. v. n. [from the noun.] To rove 
in ſearch of opportunities to plunder; to wander on the 
| ſea without any certain courſe, 
Cab'is ER. n. % 
ſea in ſearch of 


i Kings. 


under. 


Cnu'mumy. adj, [ibm crum.] Soft. 
CRUMP. a. {cnpump, Saxon ; rom, 


conquering, and the calamities of 9. 


over the ſea 


2 cruiſe.] One that roves upon the 9 4 


ieces ; to comminute. 
Fleſh is but the glaſs which holds the duſt 
That meaſures all our time, which alſo ſhall 


Be crumbled into duſt. Herbert. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy finews. ! Milton. 
By frequent par ling and ſubdividing of inheritances, in 
proceſs of time they became ſo divided and crumbled, that there 
were few perſons of able eſtates. Hale Law of Eng. 
At the ſame time we were crumbled into various factions and 


_ all aiming at by- intereſts, without any fincere regard 


or the publick good. Atterbury. 

The bill leaves three hundred pounds a to the mother 
church ; which they can divide likewiſe, crumble as low as 
their will and pleaſure will diſpoſe of them. Sift, 


To Cxv'mBLE. v. n. To fall into ſmall pieces. 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my brain, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt. Shaleſp. King John. 
Nor is the profit ſmall the t makes, | 
Who ſmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes, 
The —— clods. Dryden's Georg, 
Ambition figh'd : ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column, and the &rumbling buſt. Pop e. 
If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and paſs in the 
form of gravel. Arbutbnot an Diet. 
What houſe, when its materials cramb/c, | 
Muſt not inevitably tumble. - Swift. 
For the little land that remains, proviſion is made by the late 
act againſt popery, that it will daily crumble away. Swift, 


The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the ſtall, | 
Is now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal. _ Spenſer's Paftorals, 


Dutch 3 krumm, 
Germ.] Crooked in the back | 

When the workman took meaſure of him, he was crump 
ſhouldered, and the right fide higher than the left. L'Eftrange. 
o CRuU'uPLE. v. @. (from crump; or corrupted from 
 rumple, rompelen, Dutch. ] To draw into wrinkles ;z to 
cruſh together in complications. | | 
Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and expoſing his palm to 
two or three that ſtood by r * „ it into all ſhapes, 

and diligently ſcanned every wri that could be made, 


Carv'meiinG. u. /. A fall degenerate apple. 25 
To CRU NR. 5 T hk , 
To Cro'wkK Ir. F © . To cry hkea crane. Di@. 


Cav'rrE R. u. , [fiom croupe, Fr. the buttocks of the 


horſe. } That part of the horſeman's ſurnit ure that reaches 


from the ſaddle to the tail. | 
Ch had received. fuch a blow, that he had loſt the reins 
of his with his head well nigh touching the crupper of 


Sidney. 


money that I ? 
ſix ce, that I had a Wedneflay lat, 
To pay the for my miſtreſs' crupper. 

_ Full off the rivals met, and neither ſpar d 

His utmoſt force, and each forgot to ward; 

The head of this was to the ſaddle bent, 


Shakeſp. 


C R U 


The of the teeth, and the ſtrength of the crural 
muſcles in lions and tygers are the cauſe of the great and ha- 
bitual immorality of thoſe animals. Arbutbnot. 


Cxusa'pe.} . / See Cgois abr. 1. An expedition 
— 3 aglinſt the infidels. 2. A coin ſtamped with 
a croſs. 
(1.) Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruſadves. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Caustz. See Cavise. 


Cx v'sE Tr. n. ſ. A goldſmith's melting pot. Philips. 
To CRUSH. v. 4. [ecraſer, French.] 1. To preſs between 
two oppoſite bodies ; to ſqueeze ; to force by compreſſion. 
2. To preſs with violence. 3. To overwhelm ; to beat 
down. 4. To fubdue; to conquer beyond reſiſtance. 
(x.) The aſs thruſt herſelf unto the wall, and cruſhed Balaam's 
„ the wall. | UN. XX. 25. 
Cold cauſes rheums and defluxions from the head and ſome 


aſtringent plaiſters crufþ out purulent matter. Bacon. 
He cruſhed treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes by forfeitures 
upon penal laws. Bacon. 
acchns that firſt, from out the purple grape, 
Cruſh'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Milton, 
—_ and fell like one, but death deceiv'd me: 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To cruſh my foul out. Dryden's Dun Jebaſttan. 
(2.) You him far 
I don't extend him, fir : within himſelf 
Cruſh him t , rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


When loud winds from diff rent quarters ruſh, 
Vaſt clouds encount'ring, one another cruſh, Waller. 
3.) Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſb down, with a heavy fall, 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries ! 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as vain, 
To cruſb the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. - Dryden's Zn. 
(4. enn ir enemies, or to oppreſs and 
cruſh ſome of their own too ſtubborn freeholders. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
Nine emulation 


Hath not that honour in't it had; for 
I thought to cruſb him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword. 

This act 


Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſb his ſtrength 
Defeating fin and death, his two main arms. Milton. 
What can that man fear, who takes care to pleaſe a Being 
that is ſo able to cruſh all his adverſaries? a being than can 
divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage. Addiſon's Guardian. 
7. Cxvusn. v. n. To be condenſed; to come in a cloſe 


Cave n. =. , [from the verb.] A colliſion ; the aQ of ruſh- 
ing together. 
Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 


Addiſon's Cato. 
CRUST. . /. [crufta, Latin.] 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


1. Any ſhell, or external 
coat, by which any body is enveloped. 2. Aa incruſta- 
tion; collection of matter into a hard body. 3. The 
caſe of a pye made of meal, and baked. 4. The outer 
hard part of bread. 5. A waſte piece of bread. 
(1.) I have known the ſtatue of an emperor quite hid under a 
x Addiſon on Medals. 
2.) Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many different 
ies, if they had been all actually diſſolved, they would at 
formed one continued cruſt; as we ſee the ſeorium 


into a ſolid fp og — 7 — b 
viſcous ſtops the entry into eals. 
8 wy Arbuthnot on Alitments. 


CR Y 
was by his mother's fide learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in 
cruft, : Addiſon, Speclato . 

(40 Th' impenetrable cr thy teeth defies, 
And petrify d with age, ſecurely lies. Dryden's Fuv. 

_(s-) Ware liberal now; but when your tyrn is ſped, 

You'll wiſh me choak'd with every cruft of bread. Dryden. 
| Men will do tricks like dogs, for crufts, L' Eftrange. 

To Crxusr. v. 4. f{from the noun.] 1. To envelop ; to 
cover with a hard caſe. 2. To foul with concretious. 

(t.) Why gave you me a monarch's foul, 
And crufled it with baſe plebeian clay. den. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in of time, the whole 
ſurface of it may be crufled over, as the iſlands enlarge them 
ſelves, and the banks cloſe in upon them. Addiſon on Italy. 
And now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies ſtood 
Crufted with bark, and hard ning into good. Addiſon. 

In ſome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obſerve many great qualities darkened and eclipſed ; their 
minds are cruffed over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 

(2.) If your maſter hath many muſty, or very foul and 
crufied bottles, let thoſe be the firſt you truck, at the alehouſe. 

Swift. 

To Cxvsr. v. n. To gather or contract a cruſt ; to gain a 

hard covering. 

I contented myſelf with a plaiſter upon the place that was 
burnt, which cruſſed and healed in very few days. Temple. 

Causrta'ctovs. adj. [from cruſta, Latin.) Shelly, with 
joints; not teſtaceous; not with one continued uninter- 

rupted ſhell. Lobſter is cruffaceous, oyſter teſtaceous. 

t 1s true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch as thoſe of lobſters, 
crabs, and others of cruffaceous kinds, that ate very rarely 
found at land. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

CrxusTa'ceousness. n. / [from cruffaceous.] The qua- 
lity of having jointed ſhells. 


Caxv'sTILY. adv. [from crufly.] Peeviſhly ; ſnappiſhly ; 
harſhly. 
from crufly.] 1. The quality of 2 


Crxvu'sTiNEss. aw 
cruſt. 2. Peevithneſs ; moroſeneſs. 
Cx us rv. adj. [from cruſt] 1. Covered with a cruſt. 2. 
Sturdy ; moroſe ; ſnappiſh: a low word. 
(.) The egg itſelf deſerves our notice: its within, and 
its crufty coat without, are admirably well fitted for the buſineſs 
of incubation, Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
CRUTCH. . / [croecia, Ital. crace, Fr. crucke, Germ. ] 
1. A ſupport uſed by cripples. 2. It is uſed for old 
age. 


1.) Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch 
WB ring rage Apo fry og ru a , 
| Shakeſfeare's Henry VI. 
Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of Reel, 
Muſt glove this hand. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
On theſe new crutches let them learn to walk. 
3 5 . Dryden Georg. 
This fair defect, this helpleſs aid call'd wife, 


The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. 
Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along, 
5 the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 
he dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. Pope's Meffiah. 
(2.) Beauty doth varniſh age as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle's infancy. Shakeſp. 


To CauTcn. v. @. [from crutch.] To ſupport on crutches 


as a cripple. 
I haften Og a to rehearſe, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. Dryden. 


To CRY. v. n. lerier, French.] 1. lo ſpeak with ve- 
hemence and loudneſs. 2. To call importunately. 3. Lo 
talk eagerly or inceſſantly ; to repeat continually. 4. To 
proclaim ; to make publick. 5. To exclaim. 6. To ut- 
ter lamentations. 7. To ſquall, as an infant. 8. To weep ; 
to ſhed tears. 9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 
animal. 10. To yelp, as a bound on a ſcent. 


4 C 


CRY 


. (1.) Methought I heard a voice cry, ſleep no more 
Macbeth, doth murther ſlecp! the innocent lleep. Shakeſp. 
While his falling tears the ſtream fupply'd, 
Thus mourning to his mother goddeſs cry'4. 
« | 


|  Dryden's Virgil. 

(2.) I cried, by reaſon of mine aſfliction, unto the Lord, and 
he heard me. Jona, ii. 2. 
(3-) They be idle; therefore they cry, faying let us go. 
L. v. 8. 

4.) Go and cy in the ears of Jeruſalem. Fer. ii. 2. 


(5.) Vet let them look they glory not in miſchiet, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then, my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. Hate. 
What's the matter, 
That in the ſeveral places of the city | 
You cry againit the noble ſenate. Shakeſp. Corilanus, 
It dreffing, miſtreſſing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day the fun himſelf will cry 
Againſt thee. Herbert. 
- Lyſ\machus having obtained the favour of ſceing his ſhips 
and mac ines, ſurpriſed at the contrivance, cred out that they 
were huilt with more than human art. Ar baihnot 01 Coins. 
(6.) We came crying hither : 
Thou know'ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air, 
We wawle and cry. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Behold, my fervants ſhall ſing for joy of heart; but ye ſhall 
cry for ſorow of heart, and ſhall howt for vexation of ſpirit. 


| | J. Ixv. 14. 
When any evil has been upon philoſophers, they groan as 
pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other men. _ Tilloſon. 


(7.) Should ſome god tell me, A chould I be born, 
And cry again, his c = iliould ſcern. Dentam. 
Thus in a irarry night, fond children cry 


For the rich ip: that adorn the iky. Waller. 
He ſtruggles firſt for breath, and eie for aid; 
Then helplefs in his mother's lap is laid. Dryden's Fables, 


The child certainly knows that the wormſeed or muſtard- ſet 


it refuſes, is not the apple or ſugar it cries for. Locke. 
($.) Her who ſtill weeps with ſpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never Cres. Donne. 


(9.) He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the young ravens 
which cy. Halm exlvii. 9. 
The beaſts of the field cry alſo nnto thee. Foel, i. 20. 
(10.) He cried upon it at the meereſt loſs ; 
Trut me, I taſte him for the better dog. Shakeſp. 
ſomething loſt or 


To CNY. v a. To proclaim pubiickly 
found, ia order to its recovery or reſtitution. 
She ſecks, ſhe ſighs but no where ſpies him: 
Lo e is loft, and thus ſhe cries him. Craſhaw. 
70 Ca v down. wv. a. 1. To blame; to depreciate ; to 


decry. 2. To prohibit. 3. Io overbear. 
(1.) Bavius cries down an admirable treatiſe of philoſophy, 


and ſays there's atheiſm in it. : Watts. 
Men of diſſolute lives cry down religion, becauſe ag would 
not be under the reſtraints of it. illetſon. 


(2.) By all means cry down that unworthy courſe of late times, 
that they ſhould pay money. Bacon to Villiers. 


ts Fll to the king, 
And from a mouth of honour quite c down 
This Iptwich fellow's inſolence. Sbakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To Cav out, v . 1. To exclaim ; to ſcream; to cla- 
mour.. 2. To complain loudly. 


. To blame ; to cen- 
ſure : with of, againſt, upon. 4. 


o declare loud. 5. 
To be in labour. ; 


92 They make the oppreſſed to cry; they cy out by rea- 
ſon of the arm of the mighty. Job. 
With that Suſannah cried with a loud voice, and the two el- 
ders cried out againſt her. | Suf. xxiv. 

(2.) We are ready to cry ou? of an unequal management, and 
w blame the Divine admimftration. ' Atterbury. 

3.) —— Are thef things then neceſſities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities ; 
And that. ſame word even new 67365 ou? on us. Salle ſp. 


e R Y 
| — — Giddy cenſure 
—.— 2 — arcius: oh, if he 

rne the buſineſs. ; Shah. Coriolanu 
Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard, ” 
o, xix. 7. 

Cry out aen the ſtars for doing 1 
III ofñices, to croſs their wooing. Hudibras, 


Epiphanius cries out wfor it as rank idolatry, and deſtructive 
to their fouls who did it. Sri /ling fleet. 
Tumult, ſedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 
of that hypotheſis cry out again. Locke, 
I find every ſect, as far as reaſon will help them, make uſe 
of it gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry out it is matter 
of faith, and above reaſon. Locke, 
(590 — What! is ſhe crying out ? 
So ſaid her woman; and that her ſuff 'rance made 
Each pang a death. Shak. Henny VIII. 


T, uv up. v. a. 1. To applaud; to exalt; to praiſe, 
2. lo raile the price by proclamation. 


(1.) Inſtead of crying up all things which are brought from 
beyond ſea, jet us advance the native commodities of our own 
kingdom. Bacon to Villiers, 

Tie philoſopher deſervedly ſuſpected himſelf of vanity, when 
cried up by the multitude. Glanulle's See fir, 

The aftrologer, if his predictions come to paſs, is cried up 
to the ſtars from whencz he pretends to draw them, South. 

They flight the ſtrongeſt arguments that can be brought for 
religion, and cry wp very weak ones againſt it. Tillotſon. 

He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, cry up that 
for ſacred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he him- 


ſelf cannot be ſafe, nor ſecure. | Locke. 
Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftern throne, 
Conhn'd by nothing but their will alone, 
Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 
And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or fame. Walſh. 


Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry wþ our con- 
ſtant ſucceſs at a moit prodigious rate. Swift. 
(2.) All the effect that I conceive was made by crying up the 


ieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that ſpecies 
— of others current — N. 


Cay. n. / (cri. Ftench.] 1. Lamentation ; ſhiiek ; ſcream. 
2. Weeping ; mourning. 3. Clamour ; outcry. 4. Ex- 
clamation of triumph or wonder, or any other paſſion. 5. 
Proclamation. 6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to 
be fold in the ſtreet : as, the cries of London. 7. Accla- 
mation; popular favour. 8 Voice; utterance ; manner 
of vocal expreſſion. - 9. Importunate call. 10. Yelping 
1 dogs. 11. Yell; inarticulate noiſe. 12. A pack ot 

ogs. 
(1.) And all the firſt-born in the land of Egypt ſhall die, 
and there ſhall be a great cry throughout all the land. Exodus. 
. (3-) Amazement ſeizes all; the 3 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom' d to die. Dryden t Firg. 
Theſe narrow and ſelfiſh views ha e fo an influence in 
this cry, that there are ſeveral of my fellow freeholders who. 
fancy the church in danger upon the riſing of bank ſtock. 
: Addiſon. 
In popiſh countries ſome impoſtor cries out, a miracle 

RR in their errours ; 

and ſo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. 


| Swift, 
(7. vent onee ſor thee, 
And ftill it might, yet it may . b eſp. 
TIT: Sedan of lim hag ox6 we 
are ot notes o t ut 
ther, which make that 2 .idea called tune. n Locke. 
(p} Nag net thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor 


. Fer. vu. 13. 
10.) He ſcorns the refolves to try 
combat nent; but it their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ſtrait reſumes his wonted care, 


Walker, 


8 
$ 1.) There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the fiſhgate, and 
an howling from the ſecond, and a great craſhing from . hills. 
Zepb. i. 10. 
(12.) About her middle round, 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark'd. Milton. 
You common cry of curs, whoſe breath I hate 
As reek o' th' rotten fens ; whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſſes of unburied men, 
That do corrupt my air. Shak. Coriolanus. 
CRVAL. n. // The heron. Ainſaw. 
Cav'sr. See Crier. 


Cry'er. n. // A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an 
enemy to pigeons, and very ſwift, Ainſw. 


CRY'PTICAL. X adj. [*p3z%u.] Hidden; ſecret ; occult; 
CRY'PTICK. private; unknown; not divulged, 

The ſtudents of nature, conſcious of her more cryþtick ways 

of working, reſolve many ſtrange effects into the near efficiency 

of ſecond cauſes. Glarville's Apology. 


8 ers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amuſe or delight, do not 
confine themſelves to any natural order, but in a cryptical or 
hidden method adapt every thing to their ends. Watts. 


Crv'ericarty. adv. [from cryptical.] Occultly ; ſe- 
cretly: perhaps in the following example, the author 
might have written critically. _ 

We take the word acid in a familiar ſenſe, without cr ypeaical- 
ly diſtinguiſhing it from thoſe ſapors that are a- kin to * 4 
oyle. 

Cavero'crarny, n. / [xtnlv and yartw.] 1. The 
act of writing ſecret chatactets. 2. Secret characters ; cy- 
phers. 

CryerTo'tocy. n. / [roinlw and AcyS-. ] 
language. 

CRYSTAL. „. [zeiranaS-] 1. Cryfalsare hard, pellu- 
cid, and naturally colourleſs bodies, of regularly angular 
figures, compoſed of fimple, not filamentons plates, not 
flexile or elaſtick, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenring 
with acid menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire, There 
are many various ſpecies of it produced in different parts 
of the globe. Hill on Fofft!s. — land cryſtal is a genuine 
ſoar, of an extremely pure, clear, and fine texture, ſeldon 
either blemiſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained with any 
other colour. A remarkable property of thi: body, which 
has much employed the writers on opticks, is its double 
refraction ; ſo that if it be laid over a black line, drawa on 
paper, two lines appear in the place of one. Hill. 2. 
Cryſtal is alſo uſed for a factitious body caſt in the glaſs- 
houſes, called alſo cry/fal glaſs, which is carried to a de- 
gree of perfection beyond the common glats ; though it 
comes far ſhort of the whiteneſs and vivacity of the natu- 
ral cryffal. Chambers, 3. Cryſtals [in chymiſtry] ex- 
preſs ſalts or other matters ſhot or congealed in manner of 
cryſtal. Chambers. 

..) Water, as it ſeems, turneth into cryſtal; as is ſeen in 
divers caves, where the cryftal hangs in fillicidiis. Bacon. 
It cryſtal be a ſtone, it is not immediately concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mineral ſpirit. Brown, 
Cryflal is certainly known, and diftinguiſhed by the degree 

of its diaphaneity 4 of its refraction, 4 alſo of = hardneſs, 
which are ever th- ſame. Wondward. 
(3.) If the menſtruum be overcharged, within a ſhort time 
the metals will ſhoot into certain cry/fals. Bacon. 

Cay's ral. adj. 1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. 2. Bright; 

clear ; tranſparent ;. lucid ; pellucid. - 

..) Then, Jupiter, thou king of 
T6 2511 ——— — 2 7 ke. Cymbeline, 

(.) In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds 
By cryſtal — that murmur through che meads. 


A nigmatical 


Dryd. 


CUB 


Car'sTAtLiNg, adj. [cry/allinus, Latin.] 1. Confiltio 
of cryſtal. 2. Bright; clear; pellucid ; A. , 
(1.) Mount eagle to my palace cryfalline. 


: Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
We provided ourſelves with ſome ſmall receivers, blown of 
cryſlatline glaſs. Boyle. 


(2.) The clarifying of water is an experiment tending to the 
health; beſid@ the — of the eye, when water is cryffal- 
line. It is effected by caſting in a 


lacin bles at the 
head of the current, that the water may ira _ be 


in through them. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime 
On the cryfalline ſky, in ſaphir thron'd 
Illuftrious far and wide. Milton. 
Cay'sTaLLine Humour. n. , The ſecond humour of 
the eye, that lics immediately next to the aqueous behind 
the uvea, oppoſite to the papilla, nearer to the forepart 
than the back part of the globe. Ir is the leaſt of the hu- 
mours, but much more ſolid than any of them. Its figure, 
which is convex on both fides, reſembles two unequal ſeg- 
ments of ſpheres, of which the mo convex is on its back- 
fide, which makes a ſmall cavity in the glaſſy humour in 
which it lics. It is covered with a fine coat, called ata- 
nea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and eſpecially the 
cryflalk :e łumour, which is of a lenticular figure, convex on 
both ſides. Ray on the Creation, 

CRVYSTALLIZ NATION. . . [from cry/ſtallize.] 1. Con- 
gelation into cryſtals.— Such a combination of faline par- 
ticles as reſembles the form of a cryſtal, variouſly modified, 
according to the nature and texture of the ſalts. The me- 
thod is by diſſolving any faline body in water, and filter- 
ing it, to evaporate, *till a film appear at the top, and 
then let it ſtand to ſhoot ; and this it does by that attrac- 
tive force which is in all bodies, and particularly in ſalt, 
by reafon of its ſolidity: whereby, when the menſtruum 
or fluid, in which ſuch particles flow, is ſated enough or 
evaporated, ſo that the ſaline particles are within each 
other's attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into 
cryitals, And this is peculiar to thoſe, that let them be 
ever ſo much divided and reduced into minute particles, 
yet when they are formed into cryſtals, they each of 
them reaflume their proper ſhapes ; fo that one might az 
eaſily diveſt them of their ſaltneſs, as of their figure 
This being an immutable and perpetual law, by knowing 
the figure of the cryſtals, we may underſtand what the tex- 
ture of the particles ought to be, which can form thoſe 
cryſtals ; and, on the other hand, by knowing the texture 
of the particles, may be determined the figure of the cry- 
ſtals. Quincy, 2. | he maſs formed by congelation or 
concretion. 

(2.) All natural metallick and mineral cryfallizations were 
effected by the water, which firſt brought the particlas, Where- 
of each conſiſts, out from amongſt the matter of the rata. 

Wordward's Naur Hiſtory. 

To Cxy'sTALL1ZE. v. @. [from cry/tal.] To caulc to 
congeal or concrete in cryſtals. | 

If you diſſolve copper in aqua fortts, or ſpirit of nitre, yo 
may, by cry/lallizing the ſolution, obtain a goodly blue. 

To Cny'sTalLIZE. v. n. To coagulate ; congeal ; con- 
crete; or ſhoot into cryſtals. 

Recent urine will cryſflallixe by inſpiſſation, and afford a ſalt 
neither acid nor alcaline. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 

CUB. . / [of uncertain etymology.] 1. The young of a 
beaſt ; generally of a bear or ſox. 2. The young or a 
whale, perhaps of any viviparous fiſh. 3. In reproach or 
contempt, a young boy or girl. 

4C2 
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(r.) I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cabs from the ſhe · dear. Shale p. 
This night, wherein the cub- drawn bear would conch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, | ; 
Keep their fur dry. Shak. King Lear. 
In the eagle's deſtroying one fox's cubs, there's er execut- 
ed with — * i * 1 
(2.) Two mighty whales, which ſwelling ſeas had toit, 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with her caine 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 
(3-) O thou diſſembling cub / what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizale on thy caſe ? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 
That thine own trip ſhall be thine overthrow ? Shakeſ)þ. 
O moſt comical ſight ! a country ſquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel's ſhop laſt 
night; but, ſuch two unlicked cubs ! Cong reve. 


To Cus. v. @. [from the noun.] To bring forth: uſed of 
| beaſts, or of a woman in contempt. 
Cub'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
On a brown George with louſy ſwabbers fed ; 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greafy maple cup. Dryd. Per. 
Cuna'tiox. n / [cubat iu, Latin.] The act of ly ing _ 
ict. 
Cu'zaTory. adj. [from cubo, Lat.] Recumbent. Did. 
Cu'zaruxe. . /. [from cube] The finding exactly the ſo- 
lid content of any propoſed body. rris. 


CUBE. „ /. {from veg., a die.] 1. [In geometry.] A 
regular ſolid body, conſiſting of fix ſquare and equal faces 
or ſides, and the angles all right, and therefore equal. 
Chambers. 2. [In arithmetick.] See Cup1ick Number, 

(2.) All the maſter planets move about the fun at ſeveral 
diſtances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 
This common law being obſerved in all of them, that the — 
of the times of the revolutions are proportional to the cubes of 
their diſtances. Grew's Coſmol. 

Cos Root. n. ſ. The origin of a cpbick number; 

Cu'sick Root. | or.a number, by whoſe multiplication 
into itſelf, and again into the product, any given number 
is formed : thus two is the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 

Cu'zes. n. . A ſmall dried fruit reſembling pepper, but 
ſomewhat longer, of a greyiſh-brown colour on the fur- 

face. It has an aromatick ſmell, and is acrid to the taſte. 

Cubebs ave brought from Java. Hill. 
Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, are uſually 
put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily ſpirits. 

Cyu'piCK. 


Floyer on the Humours. 
} adj. [from cube.] 
bers. 


1. Having the form or pro- 
perties of a cube. 2. It is applied to num- 

(.) A cloſe veſſel, containing ten cubical feet of air, will 
20t ſuffer a wax-candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
vefore it be ſuffocated. : Wilkins s ge; Mag. 
is above a hundred to one, againſt an icular throw, 

. * do not caſt any given ſer. of ſw with four cubical 
dice; becauſe there are ſo many ſeveral combinations of the 
ſix faces of four dice. - Bentley's Serm. 
(2.) The number of four, multiplied into itſelf, produceth 
the ſquare number of ſixteen; and that again multiplied by 
the cubick number of fixty-four. If we ſhould 
ſu a multitude actually infinite, muſt be infinite 
roots, and ſquare and cubick numbers; yet, of neceſſity, the 
root is but the fourth part of the ſquare, and the ſixteenth part 
of the cubick number. Hale, Origin of Mankind. 


The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as contain- 


ing even, odd, long and plain, 


Cu'pICaL. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


quadrate and cubical numbers. Cu'cxoLDMAKER. . . [cuckold and make.] One that 


C U 


Cu'nicalNEss, n. ſ. [from cubical. The i 
of being cubical. Fl yy 
Cunr'cuLarxy. adj. [cubiculum, Latin.] Fiited for the 
Fog of Iyi down. Ls 
uſtom, 6, C ir cubic; beds i TH 
cubitory, nd — a Aien to 1 A — 


theſe. rown's Vulgar Erreurt. 
Cu'pirorM. 44%. [from che and form.] Of the ſhape of 2 


cu 
CU'BIT. . /. [from cubitus, Latin] A meaſure in uſe 
among the ancients ; which was originally the diſtance 
from the elbow, bending inwards, to the exitemity of the 
middle finger. This meaſure is the fourth part of a well 
proporiioned man's ſtature. Some fix the Hebrew cabiz 
at twenty inches and a half, Paris meaſure ; and others at 
eighteen. Calmet. 
From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finger, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the ſtature, and makes a cubit ; 
the firſt meaſure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed and 
meaſured by cui. Holder on Time, 
Mealur d by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 
Milton, 
The Jews uſed two forts of cubits ; the ſacred, and the pro- 


phanc or common one. Arbuthn. on Meaſures, 
When on tbe godile(s firſt I caſt my ſight, | 


Scarce ſeem d her ſtature of a cubit height. Pope. 


Cu'sirar. adj. [cabitalis, Latin.] Containing only the 
length of a cubit. | 
The wat-hmen of Tyre might be well called. pygmies, the 
towers of that city being ſo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital itature. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Cu'cxinGsTOOL, n./. An engine invented for the puniſh- 
ment of (colds and unquiet women, which, in ancient 
times, was called tumbrel. Corel. 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curule, 
Which moderns calt a cacking-flooh, 
March proudly to the river's fide. Hudibr as, 


CU'CTKOLD. n. / [cocu, Fr. from couboe.] One that is 
2 to an adultreſs; one whoſe wite is falſe to his 
But for all the whole world ; why, who would not make 
her huſband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I ſhould ven- 
ture purgatory for't. | Shakeſp. Othello. 
There have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cuckolds ere now ; 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this preſent, 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' arm, 
That little thinks ſhe has been fluic'd in's abſence. Shake/p. 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer's deed 
Of lands, to her the cuckold may ſucceed. Dryd. Juv. 
Ever fince the reign of king Charles II. the alderman is made 
a cuckold, the del virgin is debauched, and adultery and 
fornication are committed behind the ſcenes. Savift. 
To Cu'cxot.D v. a. 1. To corrupt a man's wife; to 
bring upon a man the reproach of having an adulterous 
wife ; to rob a man of his wife's fidelity. 2. To wrong 
a huſband by unchaſtity. 
1.) If thou canſt cucield him, thou do'ſt thyfelf a pleaſure, 
me a ſport. Shaheſp. Othello, 
(2.) But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Nor ſtrut in ſtreets with amazonian pace; 


Dryd. Juv. 


For that's to cuckold thee before thy face. . 
Cyu'cxoLDL Y. adj. [from cuckold.) Having the qualities-of 
of a cuckold ; 


mean; cowardly ; fi So 
ws I know him 4 Tee him to 
ſay the jealous knave hath mdfles mo- 
Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


Poor cucholdly 
call him poor; they 
ney. 


makes a practice of corrupting wires. 


—_— * 1 


o 


* 
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If I ſpared that had a head to hit, either young or old 
he or 2 as. or cuckoldmaker, let me never _ to for a 
en 


chine again. Shak. VIII. 
One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, contrived to ſteal 
her away. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 


Cu'cxoLDow. n. /. [from cuckold.) 1. The a& of adul- 
tery. 2. The ſtate of a cuckold. 
(1.) She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and con- 
ſpiring cuckoldom againit me. Dryd. Spanijh F, yar. 
(2.) It is a true ſaying, that the laſt man of the pariſh that 
knows of his cuckoldom, is himſelf. Arbuthn. Fohn Bull. 


_ CU'CKOO. . fſcuculus, Latin; ccc, Welſh ; cocu, 


French; kockock, Durch.] 1. A bird which appears in 
the Sprin- ; and is Taid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, 
and lay her own to be hatched in their place; from which 

ractice, it was uſual to alarm a huſband at the approach 
of an adulterer by calling cuckov, which, by miſtake, was 
in time applied to the huſband, This bird is remarkable 
for the uniformity of his note, from which his name in 
moſt tongues ſeems to have been formed. 2. It is a name 


of contempt. | 
6.) Finding Mopſa, like a cucho by a nightingale, alone 
with Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuckoo, meſſenger of Spring, 
His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already founded. Spenſer. 
The plainſong cuckoo gray, 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay. Shake». 
Take heed, have open eve; for thieves do foot by night : 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuc#oo birds aftright. 
Shakeſpeare. 
— — I deduce, 
From the firſt note the hollow, cuckoo fings, 
The ſymphony of Spring ; and touch a theme 
Unknown-to fame, the paſſion of the grove. Thomſon. 
(2.) Why, what a raſcal art thou then, to praiſe him ſo for 
running ? 
A horſeback, ye cuckoo ;——but a- foot, he will not budge 


a foot. Shak. Henry IV. 
Cocxoo- nud. j n. ſ. [car dami nus, Lat.] The name 
Cucxo00-FLOWER. of a flower. 

When daizies pied, and violets blue, . 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeſp. 


Nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Shak. King Lear. 
Cvcxoo-seprTTLE. . , [cuckoo and ſpittle.] Cuckoo- 
ſpittle, or woodſeare, is that ſpumous dew or exudation, 
or both, found upon plants, eſpecially about the joints 


of lavender and roſemary ; obſervable with ns about the 
latter end of May. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 


Cyu'curLLartE. 3 adj. [cucullatus, hooded, Latin.) I. 
Cu'cuLLartED. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or 
cowl. 2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a hood. 

(2.) They are differently cucullated, and capuched upon the 
head and back. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Cu'cumBer. n. , [cucumis, Latin.] The name of a 
plant, and alſo of the fruit of that plant. It hath a flower 


conſiſting of one ſingle leaf, bell-ſhaped, and expanded to- 


ward the top, and cut into many ſegments ; of which 
ſome are male, or barren, having no embryo, but only a 
large fiyle in the middle, charged with the farina - 
others are female, or fruitful, being faſtened to an em- 
bryo, which is afterwards cha into a fleſhy fruit, 
for ng and turbinated, which is di- 

cells, incloſing many oblong 
1. The common cucumber. 2. 


C 
The white cucumber. 3. The long Turky * 
72 


iler, 
How cucumbers along the ſurface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Drzd. Virg. 
CUCURBITA'CEOUS. adj. [from cucurbita, Latin, a 
gourd.] Cucurbitaceous plants are thoſe which reſemble 

a gourd ; ſuch as the pumpion and melon. Chambers. 
Cu'cunniTe. n. /. [cucurbita, Latin] A chymical veſ- 
ſel, commonly called a body, made of earth or glaſs, in 

the ſhape of a gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. 
Duincy, 

I have, for curioſity's fake, diſtilled quickſilver in a cucur - 

bite, fitted with a capacioue glaſs-hend., Boyle on Colars. 

Let common yellow ſulphur he pur into a cucurbite glats, up- 
on which pour the ſtrongeſt aqua #1r/75, Mor times, 

CUD. ./ ſcus, Saxon.] That food which is re poſited in 
the brit ſtomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed 
again. 

Many times, when my maſter's cattle came hither to chew 
their cud in this freſh place, I might tce the young bull teftity 
his love. Nil. 

— You range the pathleſs wood, 

While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryden. 
— n. / [without etymology] A clown; a ſtu- 
Cu'popy. pid ruitfck ; a low gdolt : a low bad word. 

The ſlavering cudlen, propp'd upon his flaff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 
ToCv'pnr.s. v. n. [a low word, I believe, without ety- 
mology.}] To lie cloſe; to ſquat. 
Have you mark'd a purtridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring 1 nigh? 
She cuddles low behind the brake; 

Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares ſhe fly ? Prior. 

CU'DGEL. . (de, Dutch.] 1. A ftick to ſtrike 

with, lighter than a club, thorter than a pole. 2. T» cro/s 

the CUDGELS, is to forbear the conteſt, from the practice 
of cudgel-players to lay one over the other. 

(1.) Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle ; yet the 
wool, dried, is extreme tough; and was uſed by the captains 
of armies, amongſt the Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon. 

Do not provoke the rage of ſtones 

And cadgeli to thy hide and bones; 

Tremble and vaniſh. Hudibrar. 

The aſs was quickly given to underſtand, with a good cud- 


gel, the difference betwixt the one playtellow and the other. 
L'Eftrange. 
His ſurly officer neꝰ er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudge! on his tovgher back. Dryd. Ju v. 


This, if well retlected on, would make people more Wary u. 
the uſe of the rod and the cel. Locke. 
The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe, being po'e- 
mical arts, could no more be learned alone than fer.cing or c 
gel-plaving. Ar but no: and Pop. 
(2.) It is much better to give way than it would be ro con 
tend at firſt, and then either to cr2/7 be cudgele, or to be baffled 
in the concluſion, L' Eftrange. 


To Cu'DGEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To beat with « 
tick. 2. To beatin general. 
(1.) My lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of von, like à fo 
mouth'd man, as he is; and mid he would cudg-/ vou. 
Shake/; eare's Henry IV. 
The aſs courting his maſter, juſt as the ſpaniel had done, it 
ſtead of being ſtroked and made much of, is only rated off 
cudgelled for all his courtſhip. Sant 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 
Went home, and was cudgell'd again by his wife. a7”. 
(z.) Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull at- 
will not mend his pace with beating. | Shak. Fla mie“. 
A good woman happened to paſs by as 2 company ©! yourg 
fellows were cudgelling a walnut-tree, and atked them What 
they did that for, . Furang - 


cCUFP 


Cupcet-ynooy. ad, Able to teſiſt a flick. 
His doublet was of ſturdy buff, 


And though not ſword, yet cudgel- prof. Hudibras. 
CupLe. n. /. A ſmall ſea-fiſh. 

Of round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, cudles, eels. Carew. 
Cu'oweev. n. /. [from cud and ⁊veed.] A plant. Miller. 


Cue. n. /. [queue, a tail, French.] 1. The tail or end of 
any thing; as, the long curl of a wig. 2. The laſt words 
of a ſpeech which the player who is to anſwer catches, 
and regards as intimation to begin. 3. A hint ; an intima- 
tion ; a ſhort direQtion. 4. The part which any man 1s to 


play in his turn, 5 Humour; temper of mind: a low 
word. | 


(2.) Pyramus, you begin: when you have ſpoken your 
ſpeech, enter into that brake; and ſo every one according to 
his cue, Shak. Midſummer Night's Dream. 

(3.) What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he ſhould weep for her ? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 

That I have? He would drewn the ſtage with tears. Shak. 

Let him know how many ſervants there are, of both ſexes, 
who expect vails; and give them their cue to attend in two 
lines, as he leaves the houſe. Swift. 

(4.) — Hold your hands, 

Both you of my mclining, and the reſt : 

Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 

Without a prompter. Shak. Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman : nothing 
appears in his cue to move pity, or any way make the audience 
of his party. Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 

CUE'RPO. n. /. [Spanith.] 
out the upper coat or cloke, ſo as to dilcover the true 
thape of the cuerpo or body. 

Expoſed in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. Hudivras. 


CUFF. . [zuffa, a battle; =affare, to fight, Italian.] 
1. A blow with the fiſt; a box; a ſtroke. 2. It is uſed 
of birds that fight with their talons. 

(1.) ———— The prieſt let fall the book, 
And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bi idegroom took him ſuch a c, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and prieſt, 
Shakeſpeare. 
There was no money bid for argument, unleſs the poet and 
the player went to cuffs in the queſtion. Sy! akeſp. 
He gave hera F on the ear, and ſhe would prick him with 
her knitting- needle. Arbuthuot's ahm Bull. 
Their own ſects, which now lie dormant, would be ſoon 
at cuff; again with each other about power and preterment. 
Swift. 
70 Cure. v. u. [from the noun.] To fight; to ſcuffle. 
Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cf, to make the rabble ſport. Dryd. Juv. 


To Curr. v. a. 1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 2. To ſtrike 
with talons. 3. To ſtrike with wings. This ſeems im- 
proper. 

(.) I'll after him again, and beat him. 
do c:# him ſoundly ; but never draw thy ſword. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
abuſed and cuffed, and kicked ? 
Congreve's Old Batchelor . 
2.) Thoſe * owls, who, perch'd near fortune's 
* 3 their heavy wings " 
To cuff down new-fledg'd virtues, that would riſe 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. Otway. 
The daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her lowd kaws her craven kind does bri 
Who, fafe in numbers, cf the noble bird. 
They with their quills did all the hurt cou'd, 
Ang cf A the tender chickens from their loud, 


Were not you, my friend, 


To be in cuerpo, is to be with- 


Cu'Lpees. mn. / [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 


CUL 


a3) Hov'ring about the coaſts they make their moan, 
cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own, Dryden Ey. 
Cur r. / [coeffe, French.] Part of the ſleeve. 
He railed at fops ; and, i of the common faſhion, he 
would viſit his miſtreſs in a morning-gown, band, ſhort cuf;, 
and a peaked beard. Arbuthnot. 


Cob ix AGE. n. / The making 1 * twine into ſuch forms, 


as it is commonly framed into, tor carriage to other places 
Corel. 
CU'IRASS. . /. [cuiraſſe, Fr. from cuir, leather ; corac- 


cia, Ital breaſt plate. 
The lance purſu'd the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury ſent, 
And iign'd his boſom with a purple dint. Dryden. 
Curra'sSiER. . /. [from cuiraſs.} A man at arms; a 
ſoldier in armour. 
The field all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on cach horn 
Cuiraffiers, all in ſteel, for ſtanding fight. Milton. 
The picture of St. George, wherein he is deſ-ribed like 2 
cuiraffer, or horſeman — armed, is rather a ſymbolical 
image than any proper figure. Brown's Vulgar Errour,, 
Cursn. n. .. [cuifſe, French.] The armour that coyer: 
the thighs. 
I ſaw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cui/hes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The eroſlet ſome, and ſome the cui/hes mould, 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. Dryden's x. 
But what had our author to wound ZEneas with at fo critical 


a time? And how cam» the cuiſbes to be worſe tempered than 
the reſt of his armour ? Dryden. 


Cu'..ERAGE. n. . The ſame plant with AxsE-s MART. 
Ainſworth, 
Cu'rinary. adj. [culina, Latin] Relating to the kitchen; 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and exhalations, 
as ſoon as they ſhall at any time begin to aſcend from he tun, 
and make them preſently fall back again into him, and by that 
action increaſe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary fire. Newton. 

To thoſe, who, by reaſon of their northern expoſition, will 
be ſtill forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will re- 
duce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnct, 


To CULL. v. @. [cueiller, French.] To ſelect from o- 
thers ; to pick out of many. 

The beſt of every thing they had, being culled out for them 

ſelves, if there were in their flocks any poor diſeaſed thing not 


worth the keeping, they thought it good eno for the altur 
of God. EY 1 * Heoker. 


Our engines ſhall be bent 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town : 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 
To cull the plots of beſt advantage. Shakefſp. King Joh. 
—— Like the bee, culling fram ev'ry flow'r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey. 


Shakejpeare. 


— I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fumplgs. Shake p. Romeo and Juliet. 
Then in a moment fortune ſhall cull forth, 
Qut of one ſide, her happy minion. Sbaleſp. King Jobu. 
The choiceft of the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this 
trated. Noel Parky 
When falſe flow'rs of rhetorick thou would'® cui 
Truſt nature, do not labour to be dull. 
a From his herd he cult, 
For ſlaughter, four the faireſt of his bulls. 
When the current pieces of the fame 


chatter „ 
CEE ig, 


| Dryd. vit. 


denomination are of 


C L. C U 


different weights, then the traders in motiey cull out the heaviee, © — All fuck ignornace , therefore culpablp; for 
and melt them down with profit. Locke. as much 26 it was in every man's power to have prevented k- 
With humble duty and officious haſte, | | South, 
n 7 Prior, Cu'LeaBLEentss. n. , [from culbable.] Blame ; guilt. 
ppear : | 1 
Wram cnch the 2 with curious tail,  Cu'rranLy. adv. [from culpable.) Blameably ; crimi- 


And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. Pope, Pally. 2 
Cu'LLER. n. , (from cl.] One who picks or chooſes. expect 1 — hou] 2 2 it 18 . 
CU LLION. . /. [ coglione, a fool, Ital. or perhaps from | 


Cu'Lenit. n. / [about this word there is dif] 
meanneſs rather than , wo! "re is great diſpute. 
1 1 nneſs rather than folly.] It is uſed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the 


| pritoner declares himſelf not guilty, and puts himſelf 
33 of Fol 1 upon bis trial, anſwers; Cuiprit, God ſend thee @ good | 
Shakeſtcare's Taming of the Shrew. deliverance. It is likely that it is a corruption of Q it | 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you cu//rons. par ot, May it Jo appear, the wich ot the judge being that | 
Shakeſpeare. the priſoner may be found innoc-nt.] A man arraigned | 
Cu'L Lion Ev. adj. [from cullian.] Having the qualities betore his judge. ; 
of a cullion; mean ; baſe. 3 appear d, and ſilence they proclaun; N 
I'll make a ſop o' th' moonſhine of you: you whorſon, cul- A 4 = 7 00 "rang wo wide, 
lionly, barber-monger, draw. Shakeſp. King Lear. To 3 3 83 — ** . : 
Cu'LLUmBiINne. . , [more properly ſpelt Co.umpine.] 1% = ji agar Dryer. 


An author is in the condition of a ct; the public 
are his judges ; by allowing too much, and condeſcending tuo 


The flowers of this plant are beautitully variegated with 


blue, purple, red, and white. Miller. far, he may injure his own cauſe 3 and by p.cading and a1 
Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry-bed ; ſerting too boid.y, hc may diſpleaſe the court. 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cul umbmes. Sy enſer. Prier's Preface to Solon, 
CU'LLY. / [coglione, Ital. a fool.} A man deceived CULTER. „ ,. ſculter, Latin] The iron of the plow 
or impoſed upon ; as by ſharpers or a ſtrumpet. perpendicular to the ſhare. It is Tou.monly witten 
— Why ſhould you, whoſe mother wits coulter, 
Are furmiſh'd with all perquilits, Her fallow Nes 
B' allow'd to put all tricks upon The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Our cully ſex, and we uſe none ? Hudibras. Doth root upon; while that the cu/ter ruſts, 
Yet the rich —_— my — boaſting ſpare : 3 That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shak. Henry v 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware. en. TE N 5 
He — it in 3 becauſe I won't let him make W E. _ Go er French.} 1. To for- 
me over by deed as his lawful cully. nne. improve the product of the earth, by manual in- 


duftry, 2. To improve; to meliorate. 
To Cu'LLy. v. a. [from the noun.] To befool ; to cheat; (1.) Thoſe excellent ſeeds implanted in your birth, will, 


to trick ; to deceive ; to impoſe upon. if cultivated, be moſt flouriſhing i ; 
, : . ; Cs „ b m g in production; and, as th 
Coutui'rerovus. adj. [culmus and fero, Latin.) Culmi- ſoil is good, ard no colt nor care wanting to improve it, = 
ferous plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, and muſt entertain hopes ef the richeſt hive 


uſually hollow; and at each joint the ſtalk is wrapped * T _ Teen 7 the Claſſi lis. 
about with fingle, narrow, long, ſharp- pointed leaves, and . Were we but lefs indulgent to our faults, 
: G rs Mp n patience had to cul; date dur thouchts 
their ſeeds are contained in chaffy huſks. Quincy. Our muſe wonld flout ith. 221 90 Weall:r 
There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of graſſes, both of the Cyprus and To make man mild and fociab! | 
N . . . « And IOC 's to man 
2 kinds; ſome with broader, 2 _— on Foie. To callid te the wild licentious ſavage , 
ves. oody ids. 


. : With wiſſlom, diſcipline, and liberal arts 
The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from Th' 3 life. e e Une Car 
the farinaceous or mealy ſeeds of ſome culmiferous plants; as ; : iſon Ca. 
oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, mullet. CuLTiva TION, n. J. [from culti vate] 1. The art c 
Arbuthnot, practice of improving ſoils, and forwardimg or meliors:- 


To CULMINATE. v. . {culmen, Latin.] To be verti- ing, vegetables. 2. Improvement in general; promotion: 


TIC 1 
; in the meridian. melioration. : 
ne Far and wide his eye commands: (2.) An innate light diſcovers the common notions of good 
For fight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, and evil, which, by alli vat an! improvement, may be ad 
But all ſunſhine; as when his beams at noon | vanced to higher and __ aifcoveries, e. 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton's Par. Loft. A foundation of good jenſe, and a c:/tiyatior of learning, 


red i f ng; 
CuLminaA'tl ow. 2 7 — culminate} The tranſit of a 5 a a ſeaſoning * retireinent, and 2 
planet through the meridian. CVLTIVXTOR. . / {from cultirate.] One who in 
CulyaBlrLITY. u. 1 from culpable.] Blameableneſs. proves, promo es, or meliorates 3 Or 1 ro t= 
CU'LPABLE. adj. [culpabilis, Latin. 1. Criminal. 2. ward any vegetable product, or any thing elle capable ©: 
Guilty : with f 2, Blameable ; . improvement. 
(1.) Proceed no fraiter gainſt our uncle Glo'iter, It has been lately complained of, by ſome. cultivators of clo- 
Than from true evidence of good eſteem, ver- graſs, that from a great quantity of the ſeed not any gra! 
He be approv'd in practice capable. p * 22 VI. forings up. Boyle. 
(2. Theſe being perhaps cu/pabi os tis me, of Favou- CU'I TURF. . / [eulwra, Latin] 1. The act of culti- 
ers of their friends. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. vation; the act of tilling the ground ; tillage. 2. Art of 
9-3. 28 —47.— of yep Hamed Taſbos us 38822 Fa improvement and melioration. 
I terns of virtue, no one o m, with- _ : 7 : 7 
= N — wherein they were cultable, to the end that (1.) Give us feed unte our heart, and cu/ture to our under 


t not ſtanding, that there may come fruit of it. 2 EA. viii. 6. 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged, Thou onty art Theſe three laft were flower than the ordinary wheat of intel, 


boly, Thou only art ju. Hooker, and this culture did rather retard than advance. 


ACT 


CO nM c U N 
The plough was not invented till after the deluge ; the earth Cu'unzasoOur. adj. [from cumber.] 1. Troubleſome ; 
requiring little or no care or culture, but * increaſe yexatious. 2. Burthenſome; embarraſſing, 3. Unwiel- 


ficely, and without labour and toil. A dy ; unmanageable. 
Where grows ?—Where grows it not? If vain our toil ; = 
We ought ts blame the cu/ture, not the ſoil. 1 WM. s — > "rg =_ nor! N ny „ 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere. Pope. derſeome wy gong | Cider, 


They roſe as vigorous as the ſun 2 IT . 

Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thomſon. de he HI be LA 0D RE St TY SIN, me 
(2:) One might wear any paſſion out of a family by culture, cumberſome perquiſites of authors. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 
as (ſkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its (3.) Very long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be readily 
beauty. ; Tatler. managed. Newton's Opt. 
To Cu'Lrune. v. @. [from the noun.] To cultivate ; to Cons AsOUEHT v. adv. [from cumberſome.) In a trouble- 


manure ; to till, It is uſed by Thomſon, but without au- ſome manner ; in a manner that produces hinderance and 
thority, | vexation. | 
Cu'tver. . . [columba, Lat. culfne, Sax] A pigeon. An Cy'ypergsomENtss. n. from cumberſome.) Encum- 
d Wan nnen 
More light than culver in the 4 fiſt. 2 Spenſer. = s * : 2 n. / [from cumber.] Burthen ; hinderance ; 
The ſounding — 8 th 1 Spring. Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 


Crv'Lverin. . , [colouvrine, French.] A ſpecies of N — Lela wh more apt 
ordnance : originally an hawk. Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. Milton. 
A whole cannon requires for every charge, forty pounds of © OUs. adj. [from cumber.) 1. Troubleſome ; vex- 


powder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds; a cubverin, fixteen - - | 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of | — pounds ; a demi-cul- en diſturbing. 2. Oppreſlive ; burthenſome. 3˙ 
verin, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve pounds. Jumbled ; obſtructing each other. 


Wilkins's Math. Magic. (1.) A cloud of cumbrons gnats do him moleſt ; 
Here a well poliſh'd mall gives us the joy All ſtriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 
To ſee our prince his matchleſs force employ : 'That from their noyance he no where can reſt. Spenſer. 
No ſooner has he touch'd the flying ball, (2) Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
But tis already more than half the mall; Life much ! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
And ſuch a fury from his arm t has got, Faireſt and eaſieſt, of this cumbrous charge. Milton. 
As from a ſmoaking culverin twere ſhot. Waller. They rear'd him from the ground, 
Cu'rvextety. n. . A flower. And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound 3 
Looking down the meadows I could ſee a girl cropping cul- 2 lanc'd a vein. | Dryden. 
werkeys and cowſlips, to make garlands. Walton's Angler. oſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, : 
a He ſunk beneath the cumb'rous weight. Swift, 
To CU'MBER. v. a. [hommeren, homberen, to diſturb, f . 
Dutch ＋ barraſs : t tun to obſtruct (3-) Swift to their ſeveral haſted then 
utch.] 1. To embarraſs ; to entangſe; to obſtruct. 2. The cumb'rous elements, flood, air, fire. Milton. 


To crowd or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 3. To involve * 
in difficulties and dangers ; to diſtreſs. 4. To buſy ; to Cu'urnxzy, n. /. [conſolida.} A medicinal plant. 


diſtract with multiplicity of cares. 5. To be troubleſome C. 2. J [cuminum, Latin.) 3 2. Miller. 


in any place. Rank - ſmel ling rue, and cumin, a Spenſer. 
(1.) Why aſks he, what avails him not in fight, To CUMULATE. v. a. [cumub, Latin.] To heap toge- 
And would but cumber, and retard his flight, ther. 


In which his only excellence is plac'd ! A man that beholds the mighty ſhoals of ſhells, bedded and 
You give him death, that intercept his haſte. Dryd. Fables, cumulated heap upon heap, amongſt earth, will ſcarcely con- 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, ceive which way theſe could ever live. Woodward. 
Clog'd with his cloaths, and cumber'd with his years. Dryd. Cumura'tion. . ſ. The act of heaping together. - Dic. 
The learning and maſtery of a tongue, being uneaſy and un- Cyycry/Tion. n.  [cundatio, Latin.) Delay; procra- 
nt enough in itſelf, ſhould not be cumbered with any ſtination ; dilatorineſs. 
other difficulties, as is done in this way of proceeding. Locke. It is mot in, that the Racks made not their bed im 


(a.) Let it not cumber your better remembrance. : provements of theſe fortunate events; and that eſpecially b 
Shakeſp. Timon. two miſerable errours, cunctation in proſecuting, and haſte a 
The multipl | Hayward. 


ying variety of arguments, eſpecially frivolous my 
y loſt labour, but cumbers the memory to no ſwifteſt animal, conjoined with a heavy body, implies 
3 Locke. that common moral, feftina lents ; * thould al- 
(.) Domeftick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, be contempered with cund?ation: Brown. 
Shall camber all the parts of Italy. hal. Julius Ceſer- CUNCT.A'TOR. n. J. [Latin.] One given to delay ; a lin. 
(4.) Martha was cumbered about much ſerving. Luke. yerer ; an idler ; a fluggard. Not in uſe. | 
(.) Doch the bramble cumber a garden? It makes the bet- Others, being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch cunctators, al- 

ter hedge ; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 222 r are not vet 
the thief. Grew's Coſmal. called, they may yet, with the de brought in at the laſt 
outen. . / [komber, Dutch.] Vexation; burden- hour. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
- embarraſſment ; obſtruction; hinderance ; diſ- To Cons. V. n. [from honnen, to know, Dutch.] To 


ones, is not on 


diſtreſs. f give notice: a ial or obſolete word. See Conpes. 
. 1 was devught to. 2s great camber They are rr 
and danger, as lightly any _ eſcape. — l 


Thus fad helps, thus thy cumbers ſpring. & 7 Carew's $ 
The — 2 = leaft ſerviceable, 2 CUNEAL. adj. [ 4 I atin ] . 10 
wr, are of marvellous charge and fearful nd 2 b. . apes Relating 


C UN 

Cons A TED. adj, [cuncus, Latin.] Made in form of a 
wed ge. 

Cu'neironm, adj. [from cuneus and forma, Latin.] Hav- 
ing the form of a wedge. 

Cunerrorm-Bones. . , The fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
bones of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like 
ſhape, being large above and narrow below. Dick. 

"Cu'nner. n. /. [lepas.] A kind of fiſh leſs than an oyſter, 
that ſticks cloſe to the rocks. - Ainſwv. 

CU'NNING. adj. [from connan, Saxon; innen, Dutch; 
to know.] 1. Skilful ; knowing; well inſtructed ; learn- 
ed. 2. Performed with kill ; artful. 3. Artfully de- 
ceitful ; fly ; deſigning; trickiſh ; full of fetches and ſtra- 
ragems ; ſubtle ; crafty ; ſubdolous. 4. Acted with ſub- 
tilty. 

0 School maſters will I keep within my houſe, 
Fit to inſtru her youth. To cunning 
I will be very kind ; and liberal 


To mine own children, in good bringing up. Shakeſp. 
I do preſent you with a man of mine, 

Cunning in on? 7 and the mathematicks, 

To inſtruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shaleſp. 


Wherein is he good, but to taſte ſack and drink it? Where - 
in cunning, but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Send me now therefore 2a man cunning to work in gold, and 


in filyer, and that can (kill to cut and to grave. 2 Chron. 
When Pedro does the lute command, | 
She guides the cunning artiſt's hand. Prior. 


(2.) And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her canning web, and (| her ſubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul and clouds more black than jet. 
| S enſer. 
And there beſide of marble ſtone was built 
An altar, carv'd with cumming imagery; 
On which true Chriſtians blood was often ſpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Henſer. 
| Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunmin g, pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſp. Otbello. 
(3-) Theſe ſmall wares and petty points of cunning are 
infinite, and it were a good deed to make a liſt of ; 
for nothing doth more hurt than that cunning men paſs for wiſe, 
Men will leave truth and miſery to ſuch as love it; they are 
reſolved to be cunning : let others run the hazard of being ſin- 
cere. South, 
(4-) The more he proteſted, the more his father thought he 
diſtembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cumming 2 of 
talſhood. Sidney. 
Cu'xnixG. . . [cunninze, Saxon.] 1. Artifice ; de- 
ceit; flyneſs; fleight; craft; ſubtilty ; diſhmulation ; 
fraudulent dexterity. 2. Art; Kill; knowledge. 
FP TS be not ſo much the poet, as even that miſer- 
able ſubject of his canning, whereof you ſpeak. Sidney. 
We take — — vi ſdom; 2 
certainly there is difference between a canning man and 
a wiſe man, not only in point of honeſty, but in point of abili- 
. e 4 on. 
W cadets a child ; cuxning is the ape of 9 
ocke. 


quiry made 
mour, a 11 


* © UF 


— — , and deſtroy him firſt; 
But 1 cloſely. Denham's Sof hy, 
When ſock is hi "A a 
Then = ly retire unſeen, 
With each a mi in his coffers. 


Swift. 


Cou'nnixcwman.' n. ſ. [cunning and man.] A man who 


[wo to tell fortunes, or teach how to recover ſtolen 
n He ſent him for a ftrong detachment 

Of beadle, conftable, and watchmen, 

T attack the cui man, for plunder 

Committed falſly on his lumber, Hudibras. 


Cu'nninGness. =. /. [from cunning.] Deceitfulneſs; 


ſlyneſs. 


CUP. 3. / (cup, Saxon; kop, Dutch; Is French] 


1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. 2. The li, contained 
in the cup ; the draught. 3. Social entertainment; mer- 
ry bout, {in the plural] 4. Any thing hollow like a cup; 
as, the huſk of an acorn, the bell of a flower. 5. Cue 
and Can. Familiar companions. The can is the large 
veſſe}, out of which the cup is filled, and to which it is a 
conſtant aſſociate. 6. [Couper, French, to ſcarify.] A 
glaſs to draw the blood in ſcarification. 

(1.) Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after 
the former manner when thou waſt his butler. Genefis. 
Ye heav'nly pow'rs, that guard 
The Britiſh iſles, ſuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from ſocial cups. Philips. 

(2.) Which when the vile enchantereſs perceiv'd, 

With cxp thus charm'd, imparting ſhe deceiv d. Spenſer, 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes | 
"We plank your edi, drink » cope ion. at: 
t 1 I , I A of ſack. . 
FE: .. . that . — the u * ” . 
's ſurpriſing juice 
To the fit delicious = 3 . 
All their reaſon render up. Walter. 
The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky, 
Muſt taſte that cup; for man is born to die. Pope's Odyfſ.. 
(3+) Then ſhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words, 

Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

Let us ſuppoſe that I were. reaſoning, as one friend with an- 
2 fireſide, or in our cups, without care, without any 
great ion to either party. Knolles, 

It was near a miracle to ſee an old man filent, ſince talking 
is the diſeaſe of age; but amongſt cup, makes fully a wonder. 

Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoverier, 
Thence from cups, to civil broils ! Milton. 
Amidit his cups with fainting ſhiv'ring ſeiz d, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er diſeas'd, 


His hand refuſes to ſuſtain the bowl. Dryden's Peru. 


(4-) A pyrites of the fame colour and laced in the 
== of another of an hemiſpherick 8388 the ſame 
manner as an acorn in its cup. Woodward on Fa 

(5-) You boaſting tell us where you din'd, 

And how his lordſhip was fo kind; 


$wears he's a moſt facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can: 

Vou travel with a heavy load, 

And quite miſtake preferment's road. Swift. 

' Hi tells * that i 1 of * - 

l 2 re ſea 
Arbuthnot, 
To Cur. v. a. [from the noun] 1. Co-fupply with cu 


4 D 


CUP 


fix a glaſs-bell or cucurbite upon the ſkin, to draw the 
blood in ſcarificatian. 
(1.) Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown d: 
With thy s our hairs be crown d 
Cup us, till the world go round. Shak. Ant. and 
(2.) The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Dr yden's Fables, 
You have quartered all the foul language _ me, that could 
be raked out of the air of Billingſgate, without knowing who 


Cleopatra. 


, I am; or whether I deſerve to be cupped and ſcarified at this 
rate. Spectetton. 
Bliſtering, cuf ping, and bleeding are ſeldom of uſe but to 

the idle and inteimperate. Addiſ. Spectator. 


Him the damn d doors and his friends immur d; 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd ; in ſhort they * 
e. 


* Cuyene'aren. v. , 1. An officer of the king's houſehold. 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt. 

(1.) There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an mtimation of the 
king's pleaſure to wait and to be ſworn his ſervant, and ſhortly 
after his cat bearer at large; and the Summer following he was 
admitted in ordinary. Wotton. 

(2.) This vine was faid to be given to Tros, the father of 
Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for his carrying away his 

* ton Ganymede to be his cufbearer. Broome. 
Cure BOARD. n. /. [cup and bond, a cafe or receptacle, 
Saxon.] A caſe with ſhelves, ia which victuals or earthen 
ware is placed, | 

Some trees are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſame for tables, 

cupboards, and deſks, as walnut. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
Codrus had but one bed ; fo ſhort to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling out : 


His cupboard's head fix earthen pitchers grac d, 
Bgpeath them was his truſty tan plac d. Dryden's Juv. 
Yet their wine and their victuals theſe curmudgeon - lub- 


bards, 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards, Suit. 

To Cu'zz0arD. v. @. [from the noun.] To treaſure in a 
cupboard ; to hoard up. 

| The belly did remain 

tb midft o th* body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboar4ing the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reſt. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Cueroity. u. /. [cupiditas, Latin.] Concupiſcence; un- 
lawſul or unreaſonable longing. 

CU'POLA. n. ſ. [Italian] A dome; the hemiſpherical 
ſammit of a building. x 

Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the cupola to the 
moſt glorious of her works ; and when we load it with ſuper- 
numerary ornaments, we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human 
figure. Addiſ. Speftator. 

Cu'eeeL. =. / See CopretLi. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we ſee in the ſtuff whereof 
cuppels are made, which they put into furnaces, upon which 
fire worketh not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cu'eyen. n. /. [from cup.] One who applies cupping- 
glaſſes ; a ſcariher, 

Corrix s- LAss. . / [from cup and g.]! A glaſs 
uſed by ſcarifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying the 
air. 

A bubo, in this caſe, ought to be drawn outward by cup- 
ting-glaſſes, and brought to ſuppuration. Wiſeman. 

Cu'extous. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Coppery ; conſiſting 
of copper. LE OE 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal armoniack, made 
copper inflammable, I took ſome ſmall grains, and put them 


CUR 


under the wiek of a burning candle, whereby they were 
with the melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cupreows body did burn. Boyle. 


Cur. . . [korre, Dutch. See Cux TAL] 1, A worth” 
leſs degenerate dog. 2. A term of reproach for a man. 
(1.) Tis a good dog. 


— A. cur, 
Sir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakeſp. 
Here's an old drudging cur turned hr ſhift for himſelf, 1 
want of the very tecth and heels that he had loit in his maſter's 


ſervice. L'E e. 
A cur may bear * 
The name of tiger, lion, or whate er 
Denotes the nobleſt or the faireſt beaſt, Dr pden's Juv. 
(2 ) — What would you have, ye curs, 
That like not peace nor war ? Sha. Coriolauus. 


This knight had occaſion to inquire the way to St. Anne s- 
Jane ; the perſon, whom he {poke to, called him a young popiſh 
cur, and aiked him, who made Anne a faint. Adaiſon, 

Cu'zaBLe. adj. [from cure.] That admits a remedy ; 
that way be healed. 


A conſumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other curable diſeaſes, that it is not to be worn 


away by change of diet, or a chearful ſpirit. Harwey. 
A deſperate wound mutt ſkilful hands employ, 
But thine is carable by Philip's boy. Dryden's Juv. 


Cu'zazLENESS. u. /. [from curable.] Poſſibility to be 
healed. 


Cu'racy. n. /. [from curate.] Employment of a curate 
diſtin from a benefice ; employment which a hired cler- 
gyman holds under the beneficiary, 

They get into orders as ſoon as they can, and, if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Swift. 

CURATE. n. /. [curator, Latin.) 1. A clergyman hired 
to orm the duties of another. 2. A parith prieſt. 

(1.) He ſpar'd no pains; for curate he had none; 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care. Dryd. Fables. 
(2.) Biſhops and cu-ates, and all congregations. 
| Comman Prayer, 
I thought the Engliſh of curate had been an eccleſiaſtical 
hireling. No ſuch matter; the proper import of the word 
ſigniſies one who has the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride, 

Cu'xaTESHIe. n. /. [from curate ] The ſame with cu- 
racy. 

Cu'xaTive. adj. [from cure] Relating to the cure of diſ- 
eaſes ; not preſervative. 

The therapeutick or curative phyſick, we term that which 
reſtores the 1 unto ſanity, Brown's Vulgar Errours 
There may be taken proper uſeful indications, 8 

tive and curative, from the qualities of the air. — 

CURATOR. n. /. [Latin.] 1. One that has the care and 
ſuperintendence of any thing. 2. A guardian appointed 


by law. 
(.) The curators of Bedlam aſſure us, that ſome lunaticks 


2 of honour. 
(2.) A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, but by 
his guardian and curator. — Ayliffe's 4 
CURB. 1. . ([ceurber, to bend, French.} 1. A curb is an 
iron chain, made faſt to the upper part of the branches 
of the bridle, in a hole called the eye, and runni over 
the beard of the horſe. Farrier's Dia. 2. Reftrain in- 
hibition ; oppolition ; hinderance. 3. A curb is a hard 
and callous tumour, which runs along the inſide of a horſe's 


Nane 


the 

(1 
con his bells 
four 


C UR 
(2.) The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong links aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shak. Cortolanus. 
We remain 
In ſtricteſt bondage, though thus far remov'd, 
Under th inevitable carb, reſerv d 
His captive multitude. 


By theſe men religion, that ſhould be 

The curb, is made the pur of tyranny. Den bam Sophy. 
Even they who think us under no other tie to the true inte- 

reſt of our country, will allow this to be an effectual curb upon 


us. : Atterbury. 


Ty, Curs. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To guide or reſtrain 
a horſe with a curb. 2. To reſtrain; to inhibit ; to 
check ; to confine; to hold yo 3. Sometimes with 

om; 4. In the quoted paſſage it ſignifies, I think, as in 
bra, to bend. 
(.) Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming ſteed. 
Milton. 
(2.) Were not the laws planted amongſt them at the firſt, 
had they not governours to curb and keep them ſtill in awe and 


obedience ? Sfenſer on Ireland. 
Then thou, the mother of ſo ſweet a child, 
Her falſe imagin'd loſs ceaſe to lament, 
And wiſely learn to curb thy forrows wild. Milton. 


If ſenſe and learning are ſuch unſociable imperious things, he 
ought to keep down the growth of his reaſon, and carb his in- 
tellectuals. Collier on Pride. 

Knowing when a muſe ſhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curbed. Roſcommon. 
At this ſhe curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 


And pauſing, view d the preſent in the tomb. Dryd. Fables. 
"Till force returns, his ardour we reſtrain 
And carb his warlike wiſh to croſs the main. Dryden. 


Some co on the mountain's brow 
Where pinching want muſt curb thy warm deſires, 


And houſhold cares ſuppreſs thy genial fires. Pricr, 
Nature to all things fix d the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb a proud man's pretending wit. Pope. 


(3. ) Vet you are curbd from that enlargment by 
The conſequence of the crown. Shak. Cymbeline, 
(4.) Though the courſe of the fun be curbed between the tro- 


pics, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubject to his perpendicular 
beams unhabitable or extremely hot. Ray. 


CURD. . /. [See Caup g.] The coagulation of milk; 
the concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. | 
Milk of itſelf is ſuch a co nd of cream, curds, and 
whey, as it is eaſily turned and diſſolved. Bacon. 
This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care: 


Cheſnuts and curdi, and cream ſhall be your fare. Dryden. 
Let Sporus tremble.—Wohat! that thing of filk | | 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſs s milk? Pope. 


To Cunnr. v. a [from the noun. 
cauſe to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood, | 

To ſay I am thy mother? Shak. APs well that ends well. 


To Cu'xDLE. v. n. [from curd.] To coagulate ; to ſhoot 
together ; to concrete. : 
owder of mint, and powder of red roſes, keep the milk 
ſomewhat from turning or curdling in the ſtomach. Bacon. 
Some to the houſe, 
The fold and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cheeſe. Thomſ. Sum. 


To Cu'gpLs. v. a. To cauſe to coagulate ; to force into 
concregions. 

— His changed at firſt themſelves not felt, 
Till curadled cold his courage gan t aſſail. 
Mixed with the fixth part of a ff 

the ſpace of one hundred pulſes, the milk was curdled. 
Bacon's Natural Hift Q 


] To turn to curds ; to 


Spenſer. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


of milk, it burnt to 


CUR 


My foul is all the Game, | 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial fame; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, | ; 
And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains. Dryd. Virgii. 

Ev'n now a fatal draught works out my foul ; 
Ev'n now it curdles in my ſhrinking veins | 
The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 
There is in the ſpirit of wine ſome acidity, by which brandy 
curdles milk. Fleyer. 

Co“ aD. adj. [from curd.) Coagulated; concreted ; full 
of curds ; curdled. 

It differs from a vegetable 


emulſion, by coagulating into a 
cur dy maſs with acids. Arbuthnot on Ali nents. 
CURE. ». /. [cura, Latin.] 1. Remedy; reſtorative. 2. 
AR of healing. 3. The benefice or employment of a cu- 
rate Or C man. | 
(1.) This league that we have made, 

Will give her ſadneſs very little czre, 
Brother of England, how may we content . 
This widow lady ? Shak. King Fabr. 

Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a cure, 

All theſe he muſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure. Dryd. Fables. 
Granville. 


Now we're ador d, and the next hour diſpleaſe; 
At firſt your cure, and after your diſeaſe. 
Horace adviſes the Romans to ſeek a ſeat in ſome remote part, 
by way of a cure for the corruption of manners. Swift, 
(2.) I do cures to-day, and to-morrow. Luke, xiii. 32, 
(3-) If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be ſaid 
inſt entangling property, ſpinning out cauſes, ſqueezing 
chents, and making the laws a greater grievance than thoſe who 
break them. Collier. 
Toa Cure. v. a. [curo, Latin.] 1. To heal ; to reſtore to 
health; to remedy ; to recover: with of before the diſ- 
eaſe.” Uſed of patients or diſeaſes. 2. To prepare in 


any manner, fo as to be preſerved from corruption. 
(z.) The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and therefore 
all contuſions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to 
cure. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Here the Lover, that has long endur'd 
Some proud nymph's icorn, of his fond paſſion's cur d. 


Walter. 

I never knew any man cured of inattention. Sawift. 
Hear what from love unpractis'd hearts endure, 

From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure. Pope. 


(2.) The beef would be fo ill choſen, or fo ill ced, as to 
ſtink many times before it came fo far as Holland. Temple, 


Cu'xtELEss. adj, [cure and %.] Without cure; with- 
out remedy. 
Bootleis are plaints, and cureleſs are my wounds; 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To careleſs ruin. Shak. Merch, of Venice, 
If, faid he, | 
Your grief alone is hard captivity, 
For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 
A cureleſs ill, ſince fate will have it fo. Dryd. Fables. 


Con. . ſ. [from cure] A healer; a phyſician. 
He is a curer of fouls, ind you a curer of bodies : if you 
ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of your profeſſions. Shak. 
The indexterity and worſe ſucceſs of the moſt famous of our 
conſumption curers, do evidently demonſtrate their dimneſs ia 
beholding its cauſes. Harwty on Conſumptions. 
Cu'xrew. n. /. [coavre ſeu, Fr.] t. An eveniog-peal, 
by which the conqueror willed, that every man ſhould 
rake up his fire, and put out his light; ſo that in many 
places at this day, where a bell is cuſtomarily rung to- 
wards bed time, it is ſaid to ring curfew. Cetwel. 2. A 

cover for fire; a fireplate. | | 


1. Yau whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfery, Shak. Tempeſt. 
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Oft on a plat of riſing ground, 
1 hearthe far off curfery found, 
Over ſome wide-wrter'd ſhoar, 
Swinging ſlow with fulleh roar, Milton. 
(2.) But now for pans, pots, Pwr, counters and the 
like, the beauty will not be fo much reſpected, fo as the com- 
pound (tuff is like to paſs. Bacon. 


CUR 


The roſe within herſelf her fweetrieſs cloſed ; 
Each ornament about her ſeemly lies, 
By curious chance, or careleſs art, compoſed. Farfas, 
(#F.) Underſtanding to deviſe curious works, ang 
WS» 
(9) For curious I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. Sbaleſp. 


Cuxia'tity. n. /. [from curialis, Latin.] The privi- Cu'x10UsSLY. adv, — curious ] , 1. Inquiſitively ; at- 


leges, prerogatives, or perhaps tetinue of a court. 

The 2 2 ju I . Bacon to Villiers. 
Cuntro'siTy. . . from curious] 1. Inquiſitiveneſs: in 
clination to enquiry. 2. Nicety ; delicacy. 3. Accu 
racy ; exaftne:s. 4. An act of curioftty ; nice experi- 
ment. 5. An'obje& of curioſuy; rarity. 

(2.) When thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy 
mockt thee for too much curioſity; in thy rags thou knoweſt 
none, hut art deſpiſed for the contrary. Shak. Timon. 

(3.) Qualities are fo weighed, that carzofity in neither can 


make choice of either's moiety. Shak. King Lear. 
Our ſenſes, however armed or aſſiſted, are too groſs to diſcern 
the curroſity of the workmanſhip of nature. Ray. 


(A.) There hath been practiſed alſo a curigſty, to ſet a tree 
upon the north-ſide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw 
it throvgh the wall, and ſpread it upon the foath-fide ; con- 
cciving that the root and lower part of the ſtock ſhould en- 
joy the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper boughs and 
fruit, the comfort of the ſun; but it forted not. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
) We took a ramble together to ſee the enrigſt iet of this 
_ Bren Addi. Freetolaer. 


CU'RIOUS. adj. ſcurioſus, Latin.] 1. Inquiſitive; deſi- 
tous of information; adcifed to enquiry. 2. Attentive 
10; diligent about: ſometimes with after. 3 
times with of. 4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 
Difficult to pleaſe ; ſolicitous of perfection; not negli- 
gent; ſull of care. 6. Exact; nice; ſubtle. 7. Artful ; 
not neglectſul; not fortuitous. 8. Elegant; neat ; la- 
boured ; finiſhed. 9. Rigid ; ſevere ; rigorous. : 

(1.) Be not carious in unneceſfary matters; for more things 
are ſhewn unto thee than men underſtand. Ecclus. iii. 23. 

Even then to them the ſpirit of lies ſuggeſts, 
That they were blind, becauſe they faw nor ill ; 
And breath'd into their uncorrupted breaſts 


A curious with, which did corrupt their will. Davies. 
If any one too cur jau ſhould enquire 

After a victory which we diſdain, — 
Then let him know the Belgians did retire 

Before the patron faint of injur d Spain. Dryden. 


Reader if any curious ſtay 
To aſk my hated name, 

Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conceals me from my ſhame. Weſley. 
(2.) It is a pity a gentleman ſo very curioxs after things that 

2 3 4 ſhould not have been as curious 
as to their origin, their uſes, and their natural hiſtory. 


Woodward. 

Then thus a ſenior of the place replies, 
Wi ad, and cur iu: of antiquities. Dryd. Fables. 
"Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of ſharpneis 


riſtian, men 
they uſed. 
Horder. 


x ubtlety of wit to be a ſound believin 
were nct curious what ſyllables or particles of 


temperate perſon is not curious of fancies and delici- 


en and ſpeaks not often of meat and Cu AK RE MN. . /* [courlieu, French; arguata.) 1. A kind 


Cost. . ſ. [from the verb.] 


temively ; ſtudiouſly. 2. Elegamtly ; neatly. 3. Act- 
fully; exactly. 4. Captiouſly. 

(1) He looked very curiouſly upon himſelf, ſometimes fetch - 
ing a little ſkip, as if he ſaid his ſtrength had not yet forſaken 

im. Sidney. 

At firſt I thought there had been no light refleted Pay: 
water in that place; but obſerving it more curicuſly, I ſaw with- 
in it ſeveral ſmaller round ſpots, which much blacker 
and darker than the reit. Newton's Optichs., 

(2.) Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, though ne- 
ver ſo euriouſly wrought, and artificially ſet, but the winding of 
them up, that muſt give motion to the watch. South, 
1. A ringlet of hair, 2. 
Undulation ; wave ; finuoſity ; flexure. 

(1.) She apparelled herſelf like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving nothing but the thurt curls to cover that noble head. 

Juſt as in act he ſtood, in elouds enſhrin'd, 

Her band ſue faſten'd-on his hair behind; 

Then backward by his yellow curls ſhe drew 

To him, and him alone confeſs'd in view. Dryd. Fables, 

(2.) Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be free from 
veins, and their ſides be accurately plain and well poliſhed, with- 
out thoſe numberleſs waves or curls, which uſually ariſe from 
the ſand holes. Newton's Optichs, 


Sorhe- To CURL. v. a. [krollen, Dutch; c3npnen, Saxon; 4rille, 


Daniſh.] 1. To turn the heir in ringlets. 2. To writhe ; 
to twiſt. 3. To dreſs with curls. 4. To raiſe in waves, 
undulations, or finuoſnies. | 
(1.) What hatt thou been? 
—A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, that curlei my 
hair, wore gloves ia my cap, ſerved the luſt of my miſtre(s's 
heart, and did the act of darkneſs with her. Shak. K. Lear, 


(3-) Tf me firſt meet the curled Antony, 


He'll make demand of her a kiſs. Shakeſp. 
—— They, up the trees X 
Climbing, fat thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That cr 4 Megzra. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(4.) The viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads. Shak. Henry IV. 


Seas would be without the bruſhing air 
To curl the +> * Dryd. Fables. 


To Cual. „ n. 1. To ſhrink into ringlets. 2. To riſe 


in undulations. 3. To twiſt itſelf. 

(r.) Thoſe r aerial bodies are ſeparated and ſtretched 
out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their flexibleneſs and weight, 
would flag or curl. Boyle, 


(2.) To nobler portion of the town 
The cur/ing bil me erp reſtleſs tide ; ; 
In parties now they ſtraggle up and down, 
armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden. 
While curling ſmoaks from village tops are ſeen. Pope. 
(3-) Then round her ſlender waiſt he curi 4, 
And d an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of the world. 
Dryden's Fables. 


drink. Taybr. of water-fowl, with a large of a grey colour, with 
(s.) Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects at greater diſ- red and black ſpots. 2. A bird larger than a pattridge, 

riince, with mort variety; and with a more curious diſerimina- with longer legs. It tums very fwiftly, and frequents the 

tion, than the other ſenſe, Holder. cornftelds in Spain, it Sicily, and ſometimes in France. 


CUR 
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CURMU'DGEON. ». /. [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing caur mechant, French ; an unknown correſpon- 
dent.] An avaritious churliſh fellow; a miſer ; a nig- 
gard ; a churl ; a griper. 

And when he has it in his claws, 

He'll not be hide-bound to the cauſe ; 

Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmmadgeon, 

If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hudibras. 

A man's way of living is commended, becauſe he will give 
any rate for it; and a man will give any rate rather than paſs 
for a poor wretch, or a penurious cur mudg con. Locke. 

Cu'xmuDceonLy. adj. [from curmudgeon.] Avaritious ; 
covetous ; Cchunlifh ; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow adviſed with his companions 
how he might fave the charge. L'Eftrange. 

Cu'araAnT. . /. [ribes, Lat.] 1. The tree hath no prickles; 


the leaves are large: the flower conſiſts of five leaves, 


placed in form of a roſe: the ovary, which ariſes from 
the centre of the flower-cup, becomes a globular fruit, 
produced in bunches. 2. A ſmall dried grape; properly 
written corinth. 
(2.) . They butter'd currants on fat veal beſtow d, 
And rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtew'd d; 
Infipid taſte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 
Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick grow. King. 
Cu'xrency. n. /. [from current. ] 1. Circulation; power 
of paſling from hand io hand. 2. General reception: as 
the report had a long currency. 3. Fluency ; readineſs of 
utterance ; eafineſs of pronunciation. 4. Coutinuance ; 
conſtant flow; uninterrupted courſe. 5. General eſteem; 
the rate at which any thing is vulgariy valued. 6. The pa- 
pers ſtamped in the Eoglih colouies by authority, and paſ- 
ſing for money. 
(1.) The currency of thoſe half-pence would, in the univer- 
ſal opinion of our people, be utterly deſtructive to this * 
Swift. 
(4.) The currency of time to eſtabliſh a cuſtom, ought to be 
with a continuando the beginning to the end of the term 
preſcribed. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(5.) He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over match for 
this eftate, aſſiſted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatneſs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after intrinſick value. Bacon. 
CURRENT. adj. [current, Latin.] 1. Circulatory ; paſſ- 
ing from hand to hand. 2. Generally received ; uncon- 
tradifted ; authotitative. 3. Common; general. 4. Po- 
pular ; ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by vulgar etiimation. 5. Fa- 
ſhionable ; popular. 6. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed 
or admitted. 7. What is now paſſing ; what is at preſent 
in i's courſe : as the current year. 
(1.) Shekels of filver current money with the merchant. 


Geneſis. 
That there was current 


in Abraham's time is paſt 
doubt, though it is not ſure that it was ſtampt; for he is faid 
to be rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. Arbathnot: 


(3) Many ſtrange bruits are received for current. Sidney. 
uſe fuch as © reprove ſuppoſed diſorders of ſtate, 
are taken for princi 1 benefit of all, 
under this fair and ble colour, whatſoever they utter paſſeth 
for 2 re Hooker. 

I collected the facts, with all poſſible impartiality, from 
the current hiſtories of thoſe times. Swift. 


(3-) They have been trained up from their infancy in one fet 
of notions, without 2 or knowing what other opi- 
nions are current among ind. Watts. 


About three months ago we had a cent report of the king 


Addiſon, 


of France's death. 


CUR 
| (4.) We are alſo to conſider the difference between worth and 
merit ſtrictly taken; that is, a man's intrinſick; this, his cur- 
rent value; which is leſs or more, as men have gecaſion for him, 


Grew's Coſmed, 
(5.) Oft leaving what is natural and fit, | 
The current folly proves our ready wit ; 
And authors think their tion ſafe, 
Which lives as Jong as fools are pleas'd to laugh. Poe. 


(6.) Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt make 
No excvſe current, but to hang thyſelf. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Cu'anenT. . J. 1. A running ſtream. 2. [In navigation. 
Currents are certain progreſſive motions of the water ot 
the ſea in ſeveral places, either quite down to the bottom, 
or to a certain determinate depth; by which a ſhip may 
happen to be carried more frvifhy or retarded in her courſe, 
according to the direction of the current, with or againſt 
the way of the ſhip. Harris. 3. Couiſe ; progteſſion. 
(.) The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know'lſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But his fair courſe is not hindered ; 
He makes ſweet mulick with th' enamel'd tones, Shale. 
Theſe inequalities will vaniſh in one place, and preſently ap- 
in another, and ſeem perfectly to move like waves, ſucceed- 
ing and deſtroying one another; ſave that their motion oftentimes 
ſeems to be quickelt, as if in that vaſt jea they were carried on 
by a current, or at leaſt by a tide, Bayle.. 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer currents loſt; 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, 
To ſhine among the ſtars, and bathe the gods. Denham, 
Not fabled Po more fwells the poet's lays, 
While through the ſky his ſhining cura trays, Pore. 
(3-) The caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes inveſted 
by Phebidas the Lacedemonian inſidiouſly, which drew on a re- 
furprize of the caſtle, a recovery of the town and a current of 
the war even unto the walls of Sparta. Bacon, 


C Aa ENT Lv. adv. from current] t. In a conſtant mo- 
tion. 2. Without oppoſition. 3. Popularly; faſhionably; 
nerally. 4. Without ceaſing. 

(2.) The very cauſe which maketh the ſunple and ignorant to 
think they even ſee how the word of God runneth 047 rently on 
your fide, is, that their miads are foreſtalled, and their conccirs 
perverted beforchand. hocker, Preface, 

Cu'rreENTxE55. n. /. [from currayt.] 1. Circulation. 2, 
General recepiion. 3 Caſineſs of pronunciation. 
(3-) When fubttantialnefs combineth with delightfalneſ+, 
and currentnejs with ſtayedneſs, how can the language found 
other than molt full of ſweetnels. Camdcn's Remains, 
Cu'xr1eR. n. / [coriarius, Latin.] One who drefles and 
pares leather for thoſe who make ſhoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bearſkin of a huntſman, and laid him 

down ready money tor it. L F ftrange. 
Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 

To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground; 

For uſeleſs to the currier were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides 

Be free d from filth, Dr paen's Firpi!, 

Cu“ aRIsH. adj. from cur.] Having the qualities of a de- 
generate dog; brutal; ſour ; quarrelſome; malignant; 
churliſh; uncivil ; untractable; impracticable. 

Srdney. 


Sweet ſpeaking oft a crrr1/Þ heart reclaiins. 
No care of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, 
Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, ; 
But cruelty, the fign of curviſ kind. Hubberd"s Tate. 
In faſhions wayward, and in love unk ind; 
For Cupid deigns not wound a currrſh mind. Fairfax. 
I would ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome pow r to change this curriſb Jew. Shakeſp. 
She ſays your dog was a cur; and tells you, curriſb thanks is 
good enough for ſuch a preſent, Shakcjp. 
To CURRY. „ a. [cerium, leather, Latin.) 1. To dreſs 


2. To beat; to drub; 


leather, by beating and rubbing it. 


C UR 


to threſh ; to ehaſtiſe. 3. To rub a horſe with a ſcratch- 
ing inſtrument, ſo as to ſmooth his coat, and promote his 
fleſh. 4. To ſcratch in kindneſs ; to rub down with flat- 
tery; to tickle. 5. To Curry Fawour. To become a 
favourite by petty officiouſneſs, flight kindneſſes, or flat- 


ter y. 
: (2.) A deep defign in't to divide 
The well affected that confide ; . 
By ſetting brother againſt brother, 
To claw and curry one another, Hudibras. 
I may expect her to take care of her family, and oo Hor 
hide in caſe of refufal. Addiſon, Sfeftator. 


(3.) Friftions make the parts more fleſhy and full; as we ſec 
both in men, and in the currying of horſes : the cauſe is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of ſpirits and blood to the 
parts. Bacon. 

(4. ) If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his 
men; if to his men, I would curry with maſter Shallow. 

Aly to fa prey 
He judged them ſtill over - abjectly to fawn upon the hea- 
a and to ST favour with infi * mY Hooker. 

This humour ſucceeded ſo with the puppy, that an aſs 

would go the fame way to work to curry favour for himſelf. 

L'Eftrange. 

Cu'xxycoms. n. /. [from curry and comb.) An iron in- 
ſtrument uſed for currying or cleaning horſes. 

He has a clearer idca from a little print than from a long 
definition ; and ſo he would have of frrg:l and „rum, if, in- 
ſtead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could fee ſtamped in the 
margin ſinall pictures of theſe inſtruments. Locke. 


To CURSE. v. a.. [cunrtan, Saxon.] 1. To wiſh evil to; 


to egecrate ; to devote. 2. To miſchief; to afflict; to 
torment. | 
(1.) Curſe me this people; for they are too mighty for me. 


Number c. 
After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
curſed the fame, he cauſed a great weight to be tied unto it, and 
ſo caſt into the ſea. * Knoles, 
What, yet again! the third time haſt thou curft me: 
This imprecation was for Laius' death, 
And thou haſt wiſhed me like him. Dryden and Lee. 
(2.) On impious realms and barbꝰ rous kings impoſe 
Thy plagues, and, cur/e em with ſuch ſons as thoſe, Poe. 
To Cuxse. v. n. To imprecate; to deny or aftirm with 
imprecation of divine vengeance. 
filver about which thou curſedff, and ſpakeſt of alſo in 
my ears, behold the ſilver is with me. Jud. xvi. 2. 
Cons E. . /. [from the verb.] 1. MalediQtion ; with of 
evil to another. 2. Affliction; torment ; vexation. 
(2.) Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to fin, by wiſhing a 
curſe to his foul. . 
never went from your 8 but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a h curſe to him who invented ceremonies, 


and put me on the neceſſity of withdrawing. Dryden, 
( 2.) Cure on the ſtripling! how he apes his fire ? 
Ambitiouſly ſententious. Addiſon's Cato. 


Cu'rseD. farticipial adj. [from curſe.) 1. Deſerving 2 
curſe; hateful; deteſtable; abominable; wicked. 2. 
Unholy ; unſanctified; blaſted by a curſe. 3. Vexatious; 
troubleſome. 

(1.) Merciful pow'rs ! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) Come lady, while heav'n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this curjed place, 
Leſt the ſorcerer us entice 
With ſome other new device; 
Not a waſte or needleſs ſound, 
Till we come to holier ground. ; 
(3-) This curſed quarrel be no more renew'd; 
Be, as becomes a with, obedient ſtill ; 
Though griev'd, yet ſubje& to her huſband's will. Dryden. 


Milton. 


CUR 


One day, I think, in Paradiſe he liv'd ; 
Defſtin'd the next his j to purſue, | 
Where wounding thorns and curſed thiſtles grew. Pricr. 
Cu'xsepLy. adv. [from curſed.) Miſerably; ſhamefully : 
a low cant word. | 
Satisfaction and reſtitution lies ſo curſedly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. L'Eftrange. 
Sure this is a nation that is curſedly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politeneſs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope. 
Cu'nstpness. =. [from cur ſed.] The ſtate of being un- 


der a curſe. 


1 n. from cur.] Dogſhip ; meanneſs ; ſcoundrel- 
thip. 
How durſt he, I fay, ſe thy cur ſbi 

Gainſt arms, 2 2 Hudibras, 

CU'RSITOR. n. , [Latin] An officer or clerk belonging 
to the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They 
are called clerks of courſe, in the oath of the clerks of 
Chancery, Of theſe there are twenty-four in number, 
which have certain ſhires allotted to each of them, into 
which they make out ſuch original writs as are required. 
They are a corporation among themſelves. Cowel. 

Then is the recognition and value, ſigned with the hand- 

„ of that juſtice, carried by the curſiror in Chancery for 

that ſhire where thoſe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingroſſed in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'xSORARY. adj. [from curſus, Latin.] Curſory ; haſty ; 
careleſs, A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with a cur 

O'e 'd the uo} Mw” Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Cu'xso0RILy. adv. [from cur ſory.] Haſtily ; without care; 
without ſolicitous attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther diſowns, as any one that 
views the place but cur ſorily muſt needs ſee. Atterbury, 

Cu'xsSoRINESS. n. /. [from curſory.) Slight attention. 

CU'RSORY. adj. [trom curſorius, Latin.] Haſty; quick; 
inattentive ; careleſs. 

The firſt, upon a cur and ſuperficial view, appeared like 
the head of — 3 IG Addi ſon. 

Cons r. adj. Froward; peeviſh ; malignant; miſchievous; 
malicious ; ſnarling. 

Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very m with both 
parties, pleaſantly playing both with the ſhrewd touches of 
many cruff boys, and with the ſmall diſcretion of many lewd 

Ajcham's School maſter. 


ſchoolmaſters. 
Curſt cows have ſhort horns. Proverb. 
tlemen, 


I pray you, though you mock me, 
Let = not hurt me: I was never curft ; 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs : 
I am a right maid, for*my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me. 1 Midſummer Night's Dream. 
I'll go ſee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and how 
much he hath eaten: they are never curf but when they are 
9 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
er only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is, that ſhe is intelerably curff, 
And ſhrewd and forward, fo heyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 
When I diſſaaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with cui ſpe-ch, 
I threaten'd to diſcover him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
And though his mind 
Be ne'er fo cur fl, his tongue is kind. Craſhaw. 
Cu'xsTwess. n. /. [from cur.] Peeviſhneſs ; froward- 


neſs ; malignity. 
| Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the ſfow'reſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curflneſs grow to the matter, Shakeſp. Ant, and Cleop., 


Shakeſp. 


CUR 
Her mouth ſhe writh'd her forehead taught to frown, 


Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknown; 
Her fallow c her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curfineſs of a ſhrew. 


Hs 
Cox r. adj. [from curtus, Latin.] Short. 


To CURTAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin. It was anciently writ- 
ten curtal, which perhaps is more proper ; but dogs that 
had their tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was 

vulgarly conceived to mean originally fe cut the tail, and 
was in time written according to that notion.] 1. To cut 
off; to cut ſhort; to ſhorten. 2. It has of before the 
thing cut off. | 
(1. ) I, that am curtai/'d of all fair proportion, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world. Shateſp. Richard III. 
Then v hy ſhould we ourſelves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras. 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and verſe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint moderniſins. Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their time, wonld as 
aſſuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would ſhorten the opportunities of 
vice. Weodward. 
Perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than we muſt, 
has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and converſations, they often loſe all but their firſt 
ſyllables. Addiſon, Speftater. 
- (2.) The count aſſured the court, that Fact his antagoniſt 
had taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters; 
for that his name was not Fad, but Faction. Addiſon. 


Cu'xTaiL Dog. n. . A dog /awed, or mutilated, accord- 
ing to the foreſt laws, whoſe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in coutſing. Perhaps this word may be 
the original of cur. | 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I think, if my 
breaſt had not been made of faith, and my heart of ſteel, ſhe 
had transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i' th' 
wheel. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 


CU'RTAIN. . /. [cortina, Latin] 1. A cloath contracted 
or expanded at pleaſure, to admit or exclude the light; to 
conceal or diſcover any thing; to ſhade a bed; to darken 
a room. 2. Todraw the CUxTAin. Tocloſe it ſo as to 
ſhut out the light, or conceal the object. 3. To open it 
ſo as to diſcern the object. 4. [ln fortification.] That 
part of the wall or rampart that lies between two baſtions. 

Military Di2. 
(x.) Their curtains ought to be kept open, ſo as to renew the 
air. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
So through white cartaizs ſhot a tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. Pate. 
Thy hand, great dulneſs ! let's the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all. Pope. 
2.) I muſt draw 4 — _ the ww for » — 
our patience a little in ſuſpence. urnet”s ; 
— 1 to you, and this once will be the laſt: 
the rater + | 2 — Fug between my friend and — and 
nothing left but to wiſh you a long good night. - 
(3.) So ſoon as — ſun * 
Should in the fartheſt Eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtain from Aurora's bed. 


Shakeſpeare's Rom. and Ful. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep on, | 
Till this ſtormy night be gone; 
And th' eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the cur tain will be drawn. Crafbaw. 


) The governour, not of timber 


Conrde rathed up > cartais eur wy ev Fr at the back of 
| his ſoldiers. Knolles. 
CunxTAIN-LECTURE. . from curtain aud lecture.] A 


reproof given by a wif to her huſband in bed. 


CUR 
What endleſs brawls by wives are bred ! : 
The curtain- lecture makes a mournful bed. Dryden's Fuv, 


She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-Iecture, and, 
if ſhe finds him of a rebellious diſpoſition, to tame him. 


Adaijon, 


To Cu'xTain. v. a. [from the noun.} To incloſe or ac- 
commodate with curtains. | 
Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain d ſleep. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
The wand'ring prince and Dido, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpriz'd, 
And curtain d with a counſel-keeping cave. Slakeſh. 
But in her temple's laſt receſs inclos'd, 
On dulneis' lap th' anointed head repos'd, 
Him cloſe ſhe curtain d round with vapours blew; 
And ſoft beſprinkled with Cimmerian dew. Poe. 


Cu'zxTare Dance. n. ſ. [In aſtronomy.] The diftance 
of - planet's place from the fun, reduced to the eclip- 
tick. 

CurxTa'T1oOn. „ / [from curto, to ſhorten, Latin.] The 
interval between a planet's diſtance from the ſun and the 
curtate diſtance. Chambers. 


Cu'rTELAsse 
4 . See C 
Cou'areELAx. 5 einge 


Cu“ ars v. See CounTEsy. 
Cu'xvared. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent ; crooked. 
Curva'rion. n. /. (cu, Latin.] The act of bending or 


crooking. 


Cu'xvaTUuRE. . /. [from curve.] Crookedneſs; inflexion ; 
manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian- curve, by which 

it obtains that curvature that is ſafeſt for the include4 marrow. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 

Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the muſcle, and curye- 


ture of the officles, to give it a due tenſion. Helder, 
Curve. adj. [curvus, Latin.) Crooked; bent; inflected; 
not ftraight. 


Unleſs an intrinſick principle of gravity or attraction, may 
make it deſcribe a curve line about the attracting body. 
Bentley. 
Curve. . // Any thing bent; a flexure or crookedneſs ot 
any particular form. 
And as you lead it round, in artful cue, 
With eye intentive mark the ſpriaging game. Thomſon, 
To CURVE. v. 4. [curvo, Latin.] To bend; to crook ; 
to infle ct. 
And the tongue is drawn back and curred, Holler. 


To CURVE'T. v. n. {corvettare, Iralian.} 1. To leap; to 
bound. 2. To friſk ; to be licentious. 
(1.) Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr'ythee: it cur bett un- 


ſeaſonably. SPakeſp. As you like it. 
Himſelf he on an earwig (et, 
Vet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curver, | 
Ere he himſelf could ſettlc. Drayton's Nymplie. 


Seiz d with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with fright, 
The wounded ſteed curwets ; and, rais'd ee 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behin 

5 Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. Dryden's An, 

Curxve'r. n. / [from the verb.] 1. A leap; a bound. 2 


A frolick ; a prank. 


Cunvitt'xnegar. adj. [curvus and linea, Latin.] 1. Con- 


fiſting of a crooked line. 2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 
Thi The impulſe continually draws the celeſtial body from 
its rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit; to 
that it muſt be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne, 

Cu'rxvity. 2. / [from curve.] Crookedneſs. 
he joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
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a more acute angle at that joint, and give a greater cur vity to 


the poſture of the oſſicles. Holder on Speech. 
CU'SHION. ». /. [kuffen, Dutch ; couffin, French.] A pil- 
low for the ſeat ; a ſoft pad placed upon a chair. 
Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; 
I'll have them ſleep on cx/#/ons in my tent. 
Shakeſpeare's Jul. Ceſar. 


— — If you are learn'd, 
Be not as common fools ; if you are not, | 
Let them have cuſhions by you. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
But ere they fat, officious Baucis 
Two cuſbiont ſtuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe ; 
Coarſe, but the belt ſhe had. Dryden Fables. 
An Eaſtern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous ſen- 
tence: and ordered his hide to be ſtuffed into a cuſhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. Swift. 
Cos unioN ED. adj. [from cuſhion.) Seated on a cuſhion ; 
ſupported by cuthions. 
Many, who are eu/hioned upon thrones, would have remained 
in obſcurity. Dr ſſertation on Parties. 
CUSP. n. /. [cu/pis, Latin.] A term uſed to expreſs the 
points or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Harris. 


Co'spaTeED. adj, [from cuſpis, Latin.] A word ex- 
Cvu'spiparED. prefling the leaves of a flower ending in 
a point. . 


Cu'srARD. n. .. [cw/tard, Welſh.] A kind of ſweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and ſugar till the whole 
thickens into a maſs. It is a food much uſed in city 
feaſts. 

He cram'd them, till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuftard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. 
Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſn'd and fatiate lay; 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuftard of the day. 

Cos op. n. , (cuſtoſia, Latin.] 1. Impriſonment; re- 
ſtraint of liberty. 2. Care; guardianſhip ; charge. 3. 
Defence; preſervation ; ſecurity. 

(J.) The council remonſtranced 
conſpiracies againſt her life, and therefore they adviſed her, 
that ſhe ſhould go leſs abroad weakly attended; but the queen 
anſwered, ſhe had rather be dead than put in cuffody. Bacon. 

For us enſlav d, is cuflody ſevere, 

And ftripes, and arbitrary puniſhment 

Inflicted. Milton's Par. Loft. 

(2.) Under the c:fody and charge of the ſons of Merari, 
mall be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being ſtrangers here, how dar ſt thou truſt 
So great a charge from thine own cuſſody. Shakeſp. 

An offence it were, raſhly to depart out of the city commit- 
ted to their cuflody. 5 ; SR Knokles. 

There is generally but one 38 u occation, 

which is made a preſent to the perſon who ded on it: 


by this means the whole fame is in his own cuflody. Addiſon, 
(3.) There was prepared a fleet of thirty ſhips for the l 
of the narrow as. =_ 


acon. 
CUSTOM. . /. [coufiume, French.] 1. Habit; habitual 
practice. 2. Faſhion ; common way of acting. 3. Eſtabliſh- 
ed manner. 4. Practiſe of buying of certain perſons. 5. 
ication from buyers: as, #6is trader has good cuftom. 

6. [In law.] A law or right, not written, which, being 
eſtabliſhed 1 uſe, and the conſent of our anceſtors, 
has been, and is, daily praQtiſed. We cannot fay that 
this or that is a cu/fom, except we can juſtify that it hath 
continued ſo one hundred years; yet, becauſe that is hard 
to prove, it is enough for the proof of a cuffom, if two or 
more can depoſe that they heard their ſathers ſay, that it 
was a cuſtom all their time; and that their fathers beard 
their fathers alſo ſay, that it was likewiſe a cuffom in their 
time. If it is to be proved by record, the continuance of 

a hundred years will ſerve. Cuſtom is, either general. or 
particular: general, that which is curtent through Eng- 
and ; particular is that which belongs to this or that 
country; a3 gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordſhip, 


Pape. 


unto queen Elizabeth the Cu'sroMaBLE NESS. . 1 from cuſtomable.] 


C US 


city, or town. Cuſtom differs from preſcription ; for cuſ2n 
is common to more, and preſcription is particular to this 
or that man : preſcription may be for a far ſhorter time 
than cuſom. Corvel. 7. Tribute; tax paid for goods im- 
ported, or exported. 
(1.) Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, 
That mothers ſhall but ſmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter d by the hands of war; 
All pity choak'd with cuffom of fell deeds. 
0 * . Ceſar, 
om, a greater power nature, ſeldom fails to make 
) Pee prieſt N 
2.) And t ieſt's cuſſom wit people was, that when 
3 man offered facrifice, the prieſt's ſervant came, while the 
fleſh was in ſeething, with a fleſh-hook of three teeth in his 
hands. 4 RG I * ii. 
) According to the ciſſom o prieſt's office, his lot was 
» ou incenſe 2 83 into the temple of the N 
5 bo 
(4-) You fay he is aſſiduous in his calling, and is he not 
grown rich by it? Let hun have your cuſfom, but not your 
votes. Addiſon. 
(7.) The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be caſual or un- 
certain, as be the eſcheats and forfeitures, the cuffoms, butlerage, 
and impoſts. Bacon. 
Thoſe commodities may be diſperſed, after having paid the 


cufloms, in England. Temple. 
Cuftems to ſteal is ſuch a trivial thing, 
That *tis their charter to defraud their king. 2 
Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, eſpecially the 
cufioms on the importation of the Gallick trade. Arbuthnct,, 


Cu's TomMnovs:t®. . , The houſe where the taxes upon 
goods imported or exported are colleted. _ 

Some cu/ftombouſe officers, birds of paſſage, and oppreſſive 
thrifty ſquires, are the only thriving people amongſt us. Sw7f?, 
Cu'sToMABLE. adj. [from cuffom.] Common; habitual ; 

frequent. 


1. Fre- 
quency ; habit. 2. Conformity to cuſtom. 


Cu's roMaBLy. adv. [fiom cuffomable.) According to 


cuſtom. 
Kingdoms have cuffomably been carried away by right of ſuc- 
ceſſion, according to proximity of blood. Hayward. 
Cu's TOMARIL y. @dv. [from c:f/omary.] Habitually ; com- 
monly. | 
To call God to witneſs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to appeal 
to him on every trivial occaſion, in common diſcourſe, caffe n- 
arily without conſideration, is one of the higheſt indignitics and 
affronts that can be offered him. Kay. 
Cu'sroMarINEss. n. from cuſtomary.] Frequency; 
commonneſs ; frequent occurrence. 
A. vice, which, for its guilt, may juſtify the and 
for its cufſomarineſs the frequenteſt invectives, whi 
made agaiaſt it. Government of the Tongue. 
uU'sTOMAaRY. adj. [from cuflem.] 1. Conformable 10 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; according to preſcription. 2. Habitual. . 
3. Ufual z wonted. 
(r.) Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tune of your 
voices, that I may be conſul : I have here the cuſfo mary - 
2 


Several ingenious perſons, whoſe aſſiſtance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and uſeful knowledge, lay 
under the prejudices of education and. cuffomary belief. | 


anville”s Scepſ. 
(2.) We ſhould avoid the profane and irreverent uſe of 

Gad's name, by curſing, or cu; ry ſwearing, and take heed 

the neglect of his worſhip, or any thing belonging to it. 


; illotſon. 
35 7 Ev'n now I 3 
With cu — 2 — t, when 
Wafting his to th contrary, and falling 
A lip from me. l 
Cu'sr owt D. adj. [from cuffom.] Uſual; common; that 
to which we are accuſtomed. 


C 


cvu-rT 
No common wind, no tuffomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and * 8 
eſp. King John. 


Cu'sromt x. n. . from cuſfom.] 1. One who frequents 
any place of fale for the ſake pyrthaſing. 2. A common 


© woman. This ſepſe is now obſolete. 
(r.) One would think it Overdone's hguſe ; for here be many 
cufligmer 5. Shale, NMeaſure fer Meaſure. 
2 A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt' ring audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To — fomers to buy their goods. Roſcommon. 


Lord Strut has beſpoke his , liveries at Lewis Baboon's ſhop * 
Don't you ſee how that old fo ſteals away your cuffomers and 
turns you out of your buſineſs every day. 
Thoſe papers are growna n 
22 and may be read by cuffamers 
dr amuſement. | 


in coffeethouſe fur- 
all ranks for curioſity 
Swift. 


I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, juſt ſent from 
| the dyzry which you were pleaſed to approve of, and be my 
cuflomer far ,, Swift. 


ö " marry her ! — What, a cuffomer ? Pr'ythee, bear 
a to my wit ; do not think it fo unwholeſome. 

Shakeſp. Othello. 

Co'srzzr. nf. 1. A buckler-bearer. 2. A veſſel for hold- 


ing wine. | Ainſworth. 
To CUT. pret. cut ; part. pail. cut. [probably from the Fr. 
couteau, a knife. 1. To penetrate with an edged inſtru- 
ment; to divide any continuity by a ſharp edge. 2. To 
hew. 3. To carve; to * b 2 oe, 1 —_—_ 
any thing by cutting. 5. To divide by paſſing through. 
815 Nane . uneaſy ſenſation. 7. To divide 
packs of cards. 8. To — ; to croſs : as, one line 


Arbuthbnot. F 


cu 
(6.) The man was ent to the heart with theſe confoldtions- 


: | Addiſon. 
(7.) Supine they in their heav'n remain, a 
E n and from pain; 
And ly leave us, human elves, 
To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves. _ Prisr. 
We ſure in vain the cards condemn, * 
Ourſelves both cut and ſhuffled them. P 
Take a freſh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 
Who 1 7 or ſhuffles with our dirty leaving. Granville. 
(9.) All the timber whereof was cut in the mountains 
of Cilicia. — Koller. 


(10.) So is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the 
fineſt orator, and de the contrived argument, as ſoon 
as ever he gets himſelf to be heard. ddifon”s Gount Tarif. 

( 71.) And they caught him, und of of ka thumbs. 

. 1 | Jad. i. 6. 

(12. ) All Spain was firſt conquered the Romans, and 
filled with colonies from them, which 2 ſtill increaſed, and 
the native Spaniards ſtill cut \ Spenſer 01 Ireland. 

fere I king, | 

I ſhould cu? ¶ the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

This great commander was ſuddenly cut of by a fatal ſtroke, 
given him with a ſmall contemptible inftrument. Howel. 

Irenzus was likewiſe ca# off by martyrdom. Addiſon. 

Ill-fated prince! Too negligent of life 
Cut off in the freſh, ripening prume of manhood, 
Even in the pride of hfe. Philips*s Difireft Mother. 
(13. op) wks. — On we ſhall determine 
How to cut charge in egacies. Shake . . Cz . 
He that cuts off twenty years of life, ä 
Cuts off ſo many years of —_— 
| bakeſpeare's Ceſar. 
Preſume not on thy God, . 2 
Thee he not, owns not, hath cut of 


: ite from his people. Milton's Agonifles. 
cuts another at right angles. 9. To Curt down. To fell; 22 of a recompence 
to hew down. "uh Te C 2. down. To excel; to over- of future rewards. a n Tb 
wer: a low phraſe. 11. To Curt of. To ſeparate (14-) The king of this iſland, a wiſe man and a great warrior, 
the other parts by cutting. 12. To Cur of. To handled the matter ſo, as he cu? off their land forces from their 
deſtroy ; to extirpate ; to put to death untimely. 13. To fhips. Bacon. 


Curt of. To reſcind ; to ſeparate ; to take away. 14. 
Ti Curt of. To intercept ; to hindet from union or re- 
turn. 18. To Cur of To put an end to; to obyiate. 
16. T Cor of To withhold. 17. To Cor of. To 
preclude. 18. To Cur of. To interrupt; to ſilence. 
19. To Cur /. To apoſtrophiſe; to abbreviate. 20. To 
Cu r out. To ſhape; to form. 21. To Cur out. To 
ſcheme ; to contrive. 22. To Cur out. To adapt. 23. 
To Cut our. Todebar. 24. To Curt out. To excel; to 
outds. 25, To Cur Hort. 
dy fiidden interruption. 26. To Cur ſhore. abridge: 
28, e of their pay. 27. To Cor 
wp. To divide an animal Into convenient pieces. 28. 70 
Cur «p. To eradicate. 8 


. 
t m 
Or elſe oon with ths dead Killin news. - 
—_— Shakeſſere"s Richard III. 


join'd by mutual love, 


knot, 

Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Some T have cue away Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.) Thy ſervants can fkill t cut timber in e 

0 2 „ us 
.) Why ſhould a ma, whoſe blood is warm within, 


plan of it is 


To hinder frgm 328 | 
0 


ing in the 


is was ſo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibiy be cut of. " Clarendon. 
(15.) To cut off contentions commiſſioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. | ward. 
To cut off all further — - the king 
conjured him to give over all 3 of excuſe, Clarendon. 
It may compoſe our unnatu:al feuds, and cut off frequent oc- 
caſions of brutal rage and in nce. Addiſon. 
(16.) We are, concerned to cut of all occaſion from thoſe 
who ſeek occaſion, that they may have whereof to accuſe us. 


Reger 

(17.) Every one who lives in the practice of any vol 
ſin, actually cuts himſelf off from the benefits and profeſiion of 
Chriſtianity. | 


Addiſon. 
This only object of my real care, 4 
Cut off from L 
In ſome few potting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from the world. 


Pricr. 

Why ſhould thoſe who wait at altars be cut of from partak- 
: benefits of law, or of — Swift, 
(18.) It is no to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of conceit 
in cutting off evi or counſel too ſhort. y 
(19.) No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can 
ſink the pronunciation of it. 


Dryden, 
(20.) By the pattern of mine own I cut out 
The purity of his. : OY Winter's Talc. 


I, for my part, do not like cut aut in juniper, 
other San eee 


Bacen. 

„ _There is a large table at Montmorancy cut cut of the thick- 
neſs of a vine-ſtock. Temple. 

I The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wrangle 


| prodigiouſly about the&cutting ou? the toga. Arbuthnot on Coms. 


4E — 1 A 


K 


e u 


8 
21.) Having a moſt ious fire kindled within the gentleman would needs, ſee me part of my way, and 
1 he tad work enough aut him t to ſhort cut through his own ground, which ved me 
extinguiſh it. 1 * a FP us op ales riding. a TY Examiner. 
Every man cut out a place for himſelf in his gn hts: (9.0 is form to his deſcription, he is forth 
1 — reckon wp in our army two or three — inthe - Cevallerius. | c 
0 K. Addiſon. lam Dass from foune old cus of Terence, fancies 
(22.) You know I am not cut out for writing a treatiſe, nor that the larva or perſang'of the Roman aftors was not only a 
have a genius to pen any thing exactly. Rymer. - vizard for the face, but had falſe haig to it. Addiſon on Italy. 
(23+) I am cut out from any thing but common acknowledg- (11.) How can the muſe her aid i 
ments, or common diſcourſe. Fore. UnſkilF'd in all thi terms of art 
(25.) Thus much he „ and more he would have fai.!, Or in harmonious numbers pu 
But the ſtern heroe turn d afide his head, The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut. Suit. 
And cut him ſhort. Dryden's En. (12.) Their cloths are after ſuch a pagan cut too, 
Achilles cut him 3 and thus replied, That, ſure, they've worn out Chriſtendom. 
My worth allow'd in words, is in deny'd. Dryden. 'Þ Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(27.) The boar's in „ and the note upon him after- His tawny beard was th" equal grace | 
wards, on the cutting him up, that he had no brains in his head, Both of his wiſdom and his face ; g 
y be moralized into a ſenſual man. LEArange. In cut and dye ſo like a tile, 
as.) Who cut up mallows by the buſhes, and juniper-roots A ſudden view it would ile. Hudibras. 
for their meat. Fob. They were ſo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
This do&rine cufs up all government by the roots. Locke, the very cat of his beard. Stillingfleet. 


To Cur. v. . 1. To make way by dividing ; to divide 
by paſſing through. 2. To perform the operation of 
lithotomy. 3. To interfere: as, a horſe that cuts. 
Vw the teeth are to cut, the upper part is rub- 
with hard ſubſtances, which infants, by a natural inſtinct, 
affect. Arbuthnot . 
(.) He faved the lives of thouſands by his manner of cutting 
for the ſtone, Pq e. 
Cur. part. adj. Prepared for uſe: a metaphor from hewa 
timber. 

Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, 

Evermore thy tongue ſupply. | Savift. 
Cur. n. /. [from the noun.) 1. The action of a ſharp or 
edged inſtrument ; the blow of an axe or ſword. 2 Ihe 
impreſſion or ſeparation of continuity, mace by an edge or 
ſharp inftrument ; diſtinguiſhed from that made by petſo- 
ration-with a pointed inſtrument. 3. A wound made by 
cutting. 4. A channel made by art. 5. A part cut off 
from the teſt. 6 A ſmall particle; a ſhred. 7. A lot 
made by cutting a ftick. 8. A near paſſage, by which 
ſome angle is cut off. 9. A picture cut or carved upon a 
flamp of wood or copper, and imprefled from it. It 
is, I believe, uſed improperly by Addiſon. 10. The 
ſtamp on which a picture is carved, and by which it is 
impreſſed. 11. The act or practice of dividing à pack of 
cards. 12. Faſhion; form ; ſhape ; manner of _— 
into ſhape. 13. It ſeems anciently to have ſignified a foo 
or cully. To cut ſtill ſignifies to cheat, in low language. 
14. Cu r and long tail. A proverbial expreſſion for men 
of all kinds ; it is borrowed from y 4 5 FR: 

.) Sharp weapons, according to cut into 
. . 


many ways, w 


the fractures. „ omen x ox 

* This great cut or ditch Seſoſtris the rich king of , 
long after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, purpoſed to have 
great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have, let in 


Sca = N= = Kaolles. 
.) Suppoſe a board to be ten , one broad, one 
= 4 reckoned ſo many foot. Mer timer's Huſbandry. 
(6.) It hath -a number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, which 
may be better called wiſhes than prayers. Hooker. 
(7.) My lady Zelmane and m ; 7 WE Mop may draw 
cuts, and the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak rk. a Sidney. 
A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perſuaſion by the caſt of a die. Locke. 
(s.) Thei it took heart to enter this 
ledge of the — — 
0 tongues, l i 
ken another and a ſhorter cut. | 


Children love breeches, not for their cut or caſe, but becauſe 
the having them is a mark or ſtep towards manhood, Locke. 
A third deſires to obſerve well the toga on ſuch a re- 
verſe, and aſks you whether you can in conſcience believe the 
ſleeve of it to be of the true _ ſon. 
_— e cut in 
is cloaths with great integrity. | ſon, 
Wilt thou buy there ſome high heads of the 9 pry 
daughter. Arbu 's Hiſtory of Fobn . 
"and Send her money, knight: if thou haſt her not in the 
end, call me cut. » Shakeſfeare's Twelfth Night. 
(14.) He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Ay, that I will, come gut and lang fail, under the 
a ſquire. Shakefp. Merry Wroes of 
At quintin he, 
In honour of this bridaltee, 
Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 
Come cut a long tail; for there be 
Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. Johnſon's Underwood. 


Winder. 


CuTa'ngous. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating to the 


fkin. 
This ſcrous, nutritious maſs is more readily circulated into 
the cutaneeus or remoteſt parts of the body. Floyer ons Humour 5. 
Some forts of cutaneous pgs are occaſioned by feeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous ſubſtances 


 Arbuthnot.. 
Cu'ricLe. . PN Latin.] 1. The firſt and outer- 
moſt covering of the body, commonly called the ſcarf- 


ſkin. This is that foft ſkin which riſes in a bliſter 
any burning, or the application of a bliſteri iter. It 
ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the true ſkin, to which it is 
alſo tied by the veſſels which nourith it, though they are 
ſo ſmall as not tobe ſeen. When the ſcarf ſkin is examin- 
ed with a microſcope, it appears to be made up of ſeveral 
!ays of exceeding ſmall ſcales. Quincy. 2. A thin ſkin 
formed on the furface of any liquor. | 

1.) In each of. the very there are bones and griſtles, 

ligaments and membranes, and muſcles and tendons, and 

2. any faline liquor 4s to 5 
1 ſalt — figures z which argues that 
the particles of the falt, hefore they concreted, floated in the 
Mquor at equal diſtances in rank and file. b 


Curt1i'cuLa x. adj. [from cutis, Latin] Belonging to the 
kin. W-- 


corn. ſignifies knowledge or ſkill. 80 Cuthwin is a know- 
n Cutbred a knowing counſellor ; Cuthbert, 
famous 


r ſkill. Much of the ſame nature are 
and Soplianus. Gib. 
n. ſ. [coutelns, French. This word is written 
lace, ſometinits cuithax : in Shakeſpeare, 


That T add fol ma all poten like a man 7 * RS + 


+; — Shakeſp. 

1 knife : fo cheap 

Mort ton. 

r "han an ordinary g, _— 
he bought of a common cutler. 

Cu'reunss. . / [cut and purſe.] One os es 
the method of cutting purſes: « common practice when 
men wore their purſes at their girdles, as was once the 
cuſtom. A thief; a robber. 

To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
w_-_ Je. - Shahkeſp. Vinter's Tale. 
——— vice of kings, 

rſe of the empire and the rule, 
— a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
And put 


—— 
Was there no felony, po bands 1 


— 
71 2 eee and 53 


CV r TIA. / _? 1. An Oye, —— 
that cuts any thing. 2. 
ter. 
An 


A nimble boat that cuts the wa- 
1728 The teeth that cut meat. 4. 
iu t xchequer that provides wood for the 
tallies, ad ben the fa upon them; and then caſts 


the fame igto the court to be written u 1 
The grinders are behind, neareſt the center 
1 — is 2 greater ſtrength or foree re- 


aid 0 hoy to Wis hin piece ; 22 the cutters 
before, that they may off a morſe] from any 
folid food, to be — 

Ray on the Creation. 


Cu't-THROAT. . AG 22 tbruat] A ruffian; a mur- 
derer; a butcher an aſſaſſin. 
Will then ſuffer the robbers, cuf-throats, baſe 
out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to waſte your 
countries, oil your cities, murdit your people, and trouble 
all your ſeas. Knolles. 
Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maſſacre, one of the deft 9 of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. EIN 52 
The ruffian robbers by no juſtice aw d, r 
And unpaa cut -rhraat ſuldiers are abroad; 
Thoſe venal fouls, who, harden'd in each ill, 
To ſave complaints and proſecution, kill. — * 
Cvu'r-TmROAT. adj. Cruel; inhuman ; barbarous. 
If to ke above fifty 
truth can be none other than cut-tbraat and abominable deal- 


qd bo Carnwall, 
9 1. . [from cut] A piece cut off; . 
The 


of the cuttings of vines, and bus Oy 
on land, doth much Nat. Hi. 


Many are propagated above ground by nie or cuttings. 


CUTTLE. ». . Lin]! A fiſh, which, when he is pur- 
ſued 4 filh of prey, throws out a black liquor vor, by 
which he darkens the water and eſca 

It is formewhat ſtrange, that the blood of all birds and beaſts, 
and fiſhes, ſhould be of a red colour, and only the blood of 


the cuttk ſhould be as black as ink. Bacon. 


- Cu'rrLe. =. . 


in the hundred be extremity, this in 


— 


„ [[frow the 


* 2 MP 5 fellow who blackens 2 r. 
"4 qa. VP Shakeſp. An yon he it. ak — N * EET 
| wee te higmans eee fun; phy cy of WV 
Of two his cu 2 Cr'cs 1A cixcle. 2. 
Theſe 'd, T 2d 82 on forks of wood. Pope. ARG CS 10 A 
Cu'TLER. v. . [contelier, French.] One who makes or begin again ; a periodical ſpace of time. 3. A method, 


or account of a method continued till the fame courſe 
i in. 4. Imaginary orbs; a cirtle in the heavens. 
2.) e do morg commonly ufe theſs, words, fo as to ile a 
ſpace a cycle, LU 
* 3 the beginning of a ri 
the thereof. * * Holder -*, ny 
= 3.) y We thought we ſhould not attempt an unacceptable 
=_ if wan - endeavoured 0 a ers with a 
complete cycle of what is requilite to be throughout every 
month of the year. * — Kalendar 
8 4 — n 2 
o ſave appearances; gird the phere 
With centrick and excentrick, ſcribl d o'er 
ſe and epicycle, orb in ord. 
CY'CLOID. -. / [from *vxao7 


Milton. 
„ of xvza®- and «i 


ſhape.] A geometrical curve, of which the geneſis ma 
be conceived by imagining a nail in the circumference of a 
wheel : the line which the nail deſcribes in the ait, while 
the wheel revolves in a right line, is the cycloid. 


Cycio'tnaL. off [from gene] Relating to a eycloid 3 
a contained between the 
. Chambers. 


as the cyc/oidat ſpace, is the {| 
cycloid and its ſubſtance. FRY 


CycLorapi'a. 7. 
knowledge ; a courſe of the ſciences. 


CY r. n. f. [from cycnus, Latin.] A young ſwan. 


I am the cygnet to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. 

fo doth the fun har domap gapped on, © — 
Keeping them pris ners undernea her wage. 5 
Cygnetr, from grey, turn white. xs Nat. Mor 


Young cygnets are — if fatted with oats 3; but 
with weeds, they taſte fiſhy. Mor ti mers Huſbandry. 
CY'LINDER. „ / [xUX23.] A body having two flat 
ſurfaces and one circular. 
The quantity of water which every revolution does carr 
to any inclination of the cylinder, may be elle 


tound. Wilkins. 
The ſquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 


ments, baſes, itals, plots, and buildings; your cy/inder for 
vaulted — round buildings. 2 Peacham. 


CyYLi'xpRrIcAL. * [from cylinder.) Partaking of the 
- .Cytympricck. nature of a cylinder; having the 

form of a cylinder. 
ferri ftalaRitia, when ſeveral of the cybadrich ftriz 


are contiguous, and gro together into one ſheaf, is called 
bruſhiron ore. Wordwar d'; Nat. Hi,. 


Obſtruftions muſt be molt incident to ſuch parts of the body 
where the circulation and the elaſtick fibres are both fimallef, 
and thoſe 2-4. pr which are the extremities of arteries formed 

into cylindric Arbuthnot on Aliment«. 


y Crma's- n. 7 [property written fimay.] A flight cover- 


with decent care, 


mar; 
Her boſom to the view was only bare. 


CYMATIUM. n. Lt from Hier, a little wave A 


member of architecture, whereof one half is convex, and 

the other concave. There are two ſorts, of which one is 

hollow below, as the other is above. Harris. 

ates A gola, or cymatium of the corona, the cop- 
4 E 2 


- A 


[xx and nai} A circle of 


— — , — 
8 


a 2 4 


C Y 9 bk 
dentelli, their - Gather defi the buds 
- eo a” = corn er Latin. ] - 


= in 
c. MBAL. 2. /. [ombalum, Latin. A muſical inftru- tall ſtraight twee, produced with grene difficulty. Its fruit is 
i 


of no uſe : its leaves are bitter, and the very ſmell and 
The trumpets, E anal ſhade of it are dan 


Tabors and cymbah, — » fatal 100 Hence gs looked up- 
- a ©.” tobe a fatal tree, it at funerals, and 
3 oo L1 her x oily rv, Cerjolanus. in mournful ceremonies. 2 always green, 

Silence her — x voice and never either rots or is worm-eaten, Calmert. 2. Be- 


D r rr nn it is the emblem of mourn- 
aid the lab” 
As ſounding cymbals ring moon. 1 (0 i | have fu my 


Crna/nrunory. =. / [rows au- and — A In cypreſs cheſts my arras cqunterpanes. Shakeſp. 
ſpecies of madteſs in which men have the qualities of 2 — — n . 
Poplars and alders ever a 
CynarcTo/MACHY. [uwun, EY naxk] A word coin'd And nodding opreſt Heads, pipe g's. * 
by Butler, to denote hear-baiting with a dog. (2.)* poten be their d ER 
That ſome occult deſign doth lye Their fweeteſt ſhade a grove of eſs trees. 
2 ws 8 Henry VI. 
s plain enough to him that knows, Cy'rn vs. n. /. [| ſuppoſe from the place where it was made; 
How faints lead brothers by the noſe. Hudibras. 
Cynece'tTicxs. n. /. 2 The art of hunting: 2 N being uſed in Manns A 
the art of training and h g with dogs. 13 EE on E 
h — SE OOO four books 4 _— . Cyprus black as e er was crow. a Shabeſd. Winter's Tale. 
* AL. Nadi. ſwonx®-.] Having the qualities of a dog: 2 i, meh a ; > 4 Shateſp. 
Cy'/nicx. ; curriſh ; brutal; ſnarling ; fatirical. , CYST. n. /. [or] A bag containing fe morbid 
Y'STIS. matter. 


ae eee ade arr (p Lge” C 

will ſome time or other fin.1 out has art. ns. 

C qe n. J. [xd hiloſopher of the ſnärling Mo >. 2 nn the tis broke, nod ſhewed — cM 
e iogenes ; a rude man ; a | 
GT: 

How y |; — 
hence, ſirrah; faucy fellow, his - Shale). Cy'sricx. adj. {from of, a bag 
Walen theſp-precautions the mas degenerates inte 2 cywet, The bile is of two fonts ;. the 
rr ſullen and moroſe, ' the gull ider, © ſom of rags, 
the woman t and fantaſtical. Addiſon. or whit flows i 1 — 
Cy'nosunt. =: /. [from «inowgs.] The ſtar near the oN 9.70 — ego * The, d or proc- 


ny by which failors ſteer, | tice of openi ineyſted tumours, or cult he's bn 
| — which an ny matter is contained. ; 2 < 
in tu R CZAR.. n, 15 
The fer nepowng eyes | M 
ä rc, | CHE NA. =. * 
— 78 * 
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D A C 


Is a conſonant nearly — in ſound to 

T, but formed by a ſtronger appulſe of the 

tongue to the upper part of the mouth. The 

ſound of D in Englifs is uniform, and it is ne- 

ver mute. nnd 

DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in muſick, which fignifying 
from the head or the beginning, means that the firſt part 
of the tune ſhould be repeated at the concluſion. 

To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ſtrike gently with ſome- 
thing ſoft or moiſt. 


A. fore ſhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow or 
rag over it, but only by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 


A Das. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A ſmall lump of any 
thing. 2. A blow, with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 3. Some- 
thing moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon one. 4. [In low lan- 
guage.] An artiſt ; a man expert at ſomething. This is 
not uſed in writing. 5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. 

(5.) Of flat fiſh are flowks, dabs, plaice. Carew, 

Da'/s-cnick. / A ſmall wWater-fowl; called likewiſe 
Dob-chick, and Didapper, and Dipebick. Colymbus, Ray. 

A dab chick waddles through the cople, 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

To DA'BBLE. v. 2. [dabbe/en, Dutch.] To ſmear; to 
daub; to ſpatter ; to beſprinkle ; to wet. 

| A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 


Dabbled in blood. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
I ſcariſied, and dabbled the wound with oil of turpentine. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Mean while the South, riſing with dabbled wings, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. ; 

To Da'nB1z. v. 2. 1. To play in water; to move in 
water or mud. 2. To do any thing in a flight, ſuper- 
ficial, or ſhallow manner ; to tamper. 

(r.). Neither will a ſpirit, that dwells with ſtars, dabble in 
this nmpurer mud. Glanwille's Apology. 
The little one complained of her legs, that ſhe could neither 
bim nor dabble wich them. L' Eftrange. 
But when he found the boys at play, 
And faw them dabbling in their clay, 
He ſtood behind a ftall to lurk, 
And mark the progreſs of their work. Swift. 
(2.) Shakeſpeare ſhall be put into your hands, as clear and 
as fair as it came out of them; though you, I think, have been 
dabbling here and there with the text, I have had more reverence 
for the writer, and the printer, and left every thing ſtanding. 
Atter. to Pope. 

Da'naLE. 2. /. [from dabble.] 1. One that plays in wa- 
ter. 2. One that meddles without maſtery; one that 
never goes to the bottom of an affair ; a fuperficial med- 
dler. 

(2.) He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, leſt our dhe 
in politicks ſhould be ready to ſwear againſt him tor * 
9 5. 

Dacz 3. /. [of uncertain derivation: in moſt provinces 
called dare. Leuciſcus.) A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling a 
roach, but leſs. 

Let me live harmleſsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 
Where I may ſee my quill or cork down link, 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. . Walton. 

Da'cTyLe. =. /. [TaxTuae;, a finger.] A poetical foot 
conſiſting of one long ſyllable and two ſhort, like the 
joints of a finger; as candid4s, 


Sa. 


* _ * r N — 1 


D. 


v 

D A G 
Day. ; n. f. [The child's way of expreſſing father. 
Da"ppy. J It is remarkable, that, in all parts of the 
world, the word for father, as firſt taught to children, 
is compounded of à and r, or the kindred letter 4 differ- 
ently placed; as tad, Welſh ; alra, Greek; atta, Go- 


thick ; tata, Latin.] Father. 
I was never ſo bethumpt with words, 


Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. Shakeſpeare. 
His loving mother left him to my care; 
Eine child, as like his dad as he could ſtare ! Gay. 


To DADE. v. 4. To hold up by a leading ſtring. 
The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 


DA/DAL. adj. [dedalus, Latin.] 1. Various; variegated. 
2. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor ſhould be 
imitated. 

Nor hath 

The dedal hand of nature only powr'd 

1 Her gifts of outward grace. 

3 ae 1. /. [Suppoſed by Skinner to 

ee e © be corrupted from aſphodelus. ] 


This plant hath a lily-flower, conſiſting of one leaf, which is 
bell-ſhaped, and cut into fix ſegments, which incircle its middle 
like a crown ; but the empalement, which commonly riſes out 
of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or roundiſh fruit, 
which 1s triangular, and gapes in three parts; is divided into 
three cells, and full of roundiſh ſeeds. 


Philips. 


Miller. 
Strew me the green ground with dafodowndillies, 
And cowſlips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenſer. 


Bid Amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, 
And dafodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ſtrew the laureat herſe where Lycid lies. 
The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the mead 


For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head : 
The ſhort narciſſus, and A daffortl, oy 


Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to ſmell. Dryden. 
To Dar r. v. a. [contracted from do aft ; that is, to throw 
back, to throw off.) To toſs aſide; to put away with 


contempt ; to throw away ſlightly. Not now in uſe. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that 4af? the world aſide, 


And bid it paſs. Shakeſ. Henry IV. 
I would ſhe had beſtow'd this dotage on me: I would have 


daft all other reſpects, and made her half mylzlf. Shakeſp. 

Das. n. . [dague, French.] 1. A dagger. 2. A hand- 
gun; a piftol : fo called from ſerving the puipoſes of a 
dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing miſchief ſud- 
denly. It is in neither ſenſe now uſed. SEM 

To Das. v. a. [from daggle.] Lo daggle; to bemire ; to 
let fall in the water : a low word. 

DA'GGER. . . [dague, French.] 1. A ſhort ſword ; 
a poniard. 2. [In fencing ſchocls.] A blunt blade of 
iron with a baſket hilt, uſed for defence. 3. [With prir- 
ters.] The obelus; a mark of reierence in form of a 
dagger; as [F]. 


Milton... 


(1.) She ran to her ſon's dagger, and truck herſclf a mortal 
wound. Sidney. 
This fword a dagger had his page, ry 
That was but little 757 his age; 
And therefore waited on him fo, 
Fg ZA br 6s x 


As dwarfs upon knights-crrari Ja 
KA 


* 


* * 


Ws: 
D Al 
He ftrikes himſelf with his dagger; but being interrupted by 


one of his friends, ke ſtabs him, and breaks the dagger on one 
of his ribs. Addiſon. 
Da'cGoERSDRAWING. . /. [dagger and draw.] The act 
of drawing daggers ; approach to open violence. 
They always are at daggerſdrawing, 

And one another clapperclawing. Hadibras. 

I have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at dag- 
gerſdrawing, till one _— to know the ſubject of the quarrel. 

Swyft. 
To DA'GGLE. v. 4. [from dag, dew ; a word, according 
to Mr. I, derived from the Daniſh ; according to Skin- 
ner, (rom tax, ſprinkled, or veazan, to dip. They are 
probably all of the ſame root.] To dip negligently in 
mire or water; to bemire ; to beſprinkle. * 
To DaB. v. n. To bein the mire; to run through 
wet or dirt. 
Nor like a puppy, 4aggled through the town, 
To fetch and carry ling ſong up down. Pope. 
Da/6GLEDTAIL- n. ſ. [dagg/e and tail.) Bemired ; dip- 
ped in the water or mud ; beſpattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to be choaked at 
the ſight of ſo many daggledtail parſons, that happen to fall in 
their way, SEwwift, 

DA'ILY. adj. [vazlic, Saxon.] Happening every day, or 
very frequently ; done every day ; quotidian. 
= Much are we bound to heaven 

In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince. 

Ceaſe, man of woman born! to hope relief 

From daily trouble, and continu'd grief. 

Da'rLy. adv. Every day; very often. 
Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, 

That of the world leaſt to us is read; 

And daily how through hardy enterprize, | 

Many great regions are diſcovered. Fairy Queen. 

A man with whom I converſed almoſt daily, for years to- 
gether. Dryden. 

DalxTILv. adv. [from /ainty.] 1. Elegantly ; delicate- 
ly. 2. Deliciouſly ; pleaſantly. 75 Nicely; ceremoni- 
ouſly ; ſcrupulouſly. 4. Squeamiſhly; faſtidiouſly. 

(r.) Truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth not 
ſhew the maſks and mummenes, and triumphs of the world, 
half ſo ſtately and daintily as candle-light. Bacon. 

* There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with 
ſuch great navigable rivers. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

Thoſe young ſuiters had been accuſtomed to nothing but 
to ſleep well, and fair daintily. 


Shakeſp. 


Prior. 


| Broome's View of Epick Poems. 
Da'inTiNess. =. /. [from dainty.] 1. Delicacy ; ſoftneſs. 
2. Elegance; nicety. 3. Delicacy ; deliciouſneſs. 4. 
Squeamiſhneſs; faſtidiouſnels. 5. Ceremoniouſneſs; 
eau, | 
(1.) t ſhould yet thy palate pleaſe ? 
Daintineſs and ſofter eaſe, 
Slecked limbs, and fineſt blood ? Ben. Johnſon. 
(z:) The duke exceeded in the daintineſs of his leg and foot, 
and the earl in the fine ſhape of his hands. Wotton. 
(3-) It was more notorious for the daintineſs of the proviſion 
which he ſerved in it, than for the maſſineſs of the diſh. 
Hakewell on Prowidence. 
4.) Of ſand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath diſcourſed 
without any daintineſs. Watton. 
DAINTY. adj. [derived by Skinner from dais, an old 
French word for delicate ; which yet I cannot find in 
diQtionaries.] 1. Pleafing to the palate; of exquiſite 
taſte ; delicious. 2. Delicate ; of acute ſenſibility ; nice; 
ſqueamiſh ; foft ; luxurious; tender. 3. Scrupulous ; 
ceremonious. 4- Elegant; tenderly, languiſhingly, or 
effeminately beautiful. 5. Nice; affectedly fine : in con- 


tempt- 

(2.) Higher concoction is required for ſweetneſs, or ure 
of and therefore all your n 
| Bacon. 


. _ by -- | | 
4 _—_ 
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(2.) This is the ſloweſt the daintieft ſenſe ; 
For ev'n the ears of ſuch 2s no ſkill, 
And knowing not what's good, yet find 2 ill 
knowing not 'S , yet the ill. Davies. 
They were a fine and dainty people; frugal and yet elegant, 
though not military. 0 Bacon. 
_ Which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, 
I'll fwear hath corns. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Therefore to horſe ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


(4-) My houſe, within the city, 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold, 


Baſons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakeſp. 
Why ſhould ye be fo cruel. to yourſelf, 

And to thoſe dainty limbs, which nature lent 

For gentle uſage, and ſoft delicacy ? Milton. 
(5.) Your dainty | have the curſe, 

To plead bad cauſes to worſe. Prior. 


Dalix Tv. =. /. 1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; 
ſomething of exquiſite taſte. 2. A word of fondneſs 
formerly in uſe. 

(1.) Be not defircus of his daiaties j for _y are deceitful 
meat. ; row. XXIII. 3 
„ h in meal, of 2 ſhape of a large white 
maggot, which is given as a great dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 
She then 2 her dairy — 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 
The * ſwains, with ſure abundance bleſt, g 
In the fat „ and rural dainties, feaſt. hy 
(2.) Why, that's my dainty ; I ſhall miſs thee : 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. Kale. Tempeſt. 
There is a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 
And et thee aloft. | Ben. Johnſon. 

DA'IRY. =. [from dey, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye. } 
1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of food 
from milk. 2. The place where milk is manufactured. 


3- Paſturage ; milk faqgm ; ground where milch cattle are 


kept. 
1.) Grounds were turned much in either to feeding 
or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of Engliſh — G 
emple. 
(2. Vou have no more worth 
Than the coarſe and country fairy, 
That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben. Johnſon. 


What ſtores my dairies and my folds contain 


A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryden. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then uce her dairy ſtore. Dryden. 
(3-) Dairies, being well houſewived, are exceeding commo- 
dious. | Bacon. 


Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall than where 
they feed more upon bread and fleſh. Bacon. 
Da'txymarp: =. . fdairy and maid.} The woman fer- 
vant whoſe buſineſs is to manage the milk. 
The pooreſt of the ſex have ſtill an itch, 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich: 
The d4atirymaid enquires if the ſhall take 
The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. 
Come up quickly, or we ſhall conclude 
with one of Sir Roger's dairymaids. 
Da'isy. u. ,. [vzzepeage, Cay's eye. Chaucer.) A 
flower. | 
It hath a perennial root: the ſtalks are naked, and never 
branch out: the cup of the flower is ay ſimple, divided 
into many ſeginents to the foot-ſtalk. flowers are radiat- 
ed ; and the „after the petals are fallen off, reſemble ob- 
tuſe cones. Miller. 
When daiſies pied, and violets blue, g 
And lady ſmocks all over white, 
And cuckow buds of yellow hue, ; a 
Do paint the meadovis much . Shakeſpeare. 
As he paſſed, the woods put farth their bloſſoms, the earth 
her prunroſes and days-eyes to behold him. Howe. 


den. 
that thou = love 
Aduiſon. 
Spring- 


DaLLiAN ck. 3. ſ. [from dally.] 


Da LiiE R. n. [from gally.] A trifler ; a fondler 


To DA'LLY. v. n. [Aal, Dutch, to trifle.] 


D A L 


Now haw thorns bloſſom, now the daifies fpring ; 
Now leaves the trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground. Pope. 
This will find thee picking of daiftes, or ing to a lock 


of hay. 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace; 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet. 


A low place between hills; a vale ; a valley. 
toſt with ſtorms, and beat with bitter winds, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, 
She wandred many a wood and meaſur d many a vale. 


| Fairy Queen. 
Before the dovenfal of the fairy ſtate 
This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt, 
This dale poſſeſs d they, and had ſtill poſſeſs d. Tickell, 
He ſteals along the lonely dale. Thomſon's Spring. 


1. Interchange of ca- 
reſſes ; acts of fondneſs. 2. Conjugal converſation. 3. 
Delay ; procraſtination, | 
1.) Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein : the oaths are ſtraw 
To th" fire i th' blood. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles 
Wan A LINER —— — 
Fair couple, link d in happy nupti 
Alone > thay. Milton 
| I'll head my le; 
Then think of dalliance when the danger's oer: 
My warlike ſpirits work now another way, 
And my ſoul's tun'd to trumpets. 
(2.) The giant, ſelf-di with the ſound, 
Where he with his Dueſſa ance found, 
In haſte came ruſhing forth from inner bow'r. Fairy Queer. 
That bower not myſtick, where the ſapient king 


Dryden. 


Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. Milton. 
Thou claim ſt me for thy fire, N 

And my fair ſon here ſhow ' ſt me, the dear pledge 

Of dalliance had with thee in heav'n. Milton. 


(3-) Both wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman ; 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 
Good lord, you uſe this Aalliance to excuſe 
Your breach of promiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

The daily dalliers with pleaſant words, with ſmiling coun- 
tenances, and with . purpoſed to be loſt, before they 
were purpoſed to be mace. Aſcham. 


Da'tLoe. . , [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or 


clump : not in uſe. 
Of barley the fineſt and 7 ye find, 
Leave ſtanding in dallops till time ye do bind. Tuſſer. 
1. To 
trifle ; to play the fool; to amuſe one's ſelf with idle 
play ; to loſe time in trifles ; to procraſtinate idly. 2. To 
exchange careſſes; to play the wanton ; to fondle. 3. To 


ſport ; to play ; to frolick. To delay. 
he + — wan, "TS ho . 


I.) - — | 
If GY ſhould'ſ dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs, g Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, *tis now no time to dally, 
The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras. 
We have trifled too long already: it is madneſs to daily any 


, when our ſouls are at ſtake. Calamy's Sermons. 
hundred thouſand pounds muſt be raiſed ; for there 1s 
no dallying with hunger, Swift. 
(2.) He — lewd love bed, 
But on his knees at itation; 
Not — with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines. Shakeſpeare. 


(3-) She her airie buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dalkes with the wind, and ſeorns the fun. Shakeſd. 
(4-) They that would not be reformed By that correction, 
wherein he da/lied with them, ſhall feel a judgment worthy of 
God, | Wiſd. xii. 26. 


ſet battle, but by 


Datz. . J. [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dutch and Guan) Dam. n. J. [from dame, which formerly ſignified mother. 


DA'MAGE. n. /. [domage, French.] 


by their continual ceſs and extortion. 


D A M 


To Da'iLy. v. 4. Toputoff; to delay; to amuſe till a 


TI he 6 ſervice j not 


by the hazard of one 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 


Had Nero never been an emperour, fſhulde never his dame 
have be flaine. Chaucer.) 1. The mother: uſed of beaſts, 
or other animals not human. 2. A human mother: in 
contempt or deteſtation. 

(1.) The dam runs lowing up and down, 


the way her harmleſs y one went, 
— can 2 but wail he daring loſs. wy" 4 
other, ſays a let me have your _ 
my child, fays the dam, which of the gods of 4-4 


| e. 
Birds bring but one morſel of meat at a time, and 22 


fewer, it may be, than ſeven or eight young in the neſt toge- 
ther, which, at the return of their dams, do all at ogce, with 


equal greedineſs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 
(2.) This brat is none of mine; 
It is the iſſue of Polixena : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Dam. . /. [dan, Dutch.] A mole or bank to confine wa- 


ter. 
As when the ſea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
Thoſe banks and dams, that like a ſkreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. 

Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood ; 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 

And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. 

Let looſe the reins to all your wat'ry ſtore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. 

The inſide of the dam mult be v 
if it is made very floping on eac 


Hudihras. 


Dryden, 


Dryden. 
ſmooth and ſtreight; and 
ade, it is the better. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


To DAM. v. a. (demman, pone demman, Saxon; dammer, 


Dut ] 1. To confine, or ſhut up water by moles or 
dams. 2. It is uſed by Shakeſpeare of fire, and by Mil- 
ton of light. 
(1.) I'll have the current in this place damm d up; 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent ſhall run 
In a new channel, fair and cvenly. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
| - Home I would go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm d up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring. Otxway. 
ws A are fed by ſprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that in the water, and cauſes it to ſpread. Mortimer. 
Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your ſoul ; 
As ſtreams, when damm d, forget their ancient current, 
And wond'ring at their banks in other channels flow. Sanith. 
(2.) The more thou damm , it up, the more it burns. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
Moon! if your influence be quite damm d up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. Milton. 


1. Miſchief » hurt ; 
detriment. 2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. 3. The value 
of miſchief done. 4. Reparation of damage; retributi- 
on. 5 In law. 

(1.) Groſs errours and abſurdities many commit for want cf 
a friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 
fame and fortune. Bacon. 

Such as were ſent from thence did commonly do more hurt 
and damage to the Engliſh ſubje&s than to the Iriſh enemies, 
Dawes. 
He repulſed the enemy very much to their damage. Clarendon. 

(2. His exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have diſſ heav'n, 
My damage fondly deem'd ! 

q Aa 


Milt ow. 


| 
| 
5 
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3.) They belicved that were not able, though 
| FL? be willing to ſell ll they have in Ireland, to RY 
es which had been ſuſtained by the war. Clarendon. 

(4-) The bithop demanded reſtitution of the ſpoils taken by 
the Scots, or damages for the ſame. Bacon. 

Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the ſeveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may net fue her for damages in 
a court of juſtice ? Addiſon. 

(J.) Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his eſfate. 
In the common law it particularly ſignifies a part of what the 
jurors be to inquire of; for, after verdict given of the princip1l 
cauſe, they are likewiſe atked their conſciences touching colts, 
which are the charges of tuit, and damages, which contain the 
hindrance which the plainuff or demandant hath ſuffered, by 
means of the wrong — him by the defendant or tenant. 

Cowvel. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a perſon, into 
whoſe field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is reported that he 
reverſed his own ſentence, when he heard that the oxen, which 
had done this miſchicf, were his own. Watts. 

To Da'mact. v. a. [ſrom the noun.] To mitſckicf; to 
injure ; to impair ; to hurt; to harm. 

Lconſider tune as an immenſe ocean, into which many noble 
authors ave entirely ' fwallowed up, many very much thattered 
and damage, ſome quite dis jointed and broken into pieces. 

Addiſon. 
To Da'vace. v. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 
Da'maceaBLE. aj. [from —_ 1. Suſceptible of 
hurt; as, damageable goods. 2. Miſchie vous; pernici- 
Ous. 

(2.) Obſcene and immodeſt talk is offenſive to the purity af 
God, damageable and infectious to the innocence of our neigh- 
bours, and mott pernicious to ourſelves. Gow. of the Tongue. 

Da'Mascent. n. . [damaſcenas, from Damaſcus.] A ſmall 
lum; a Damſon, as it is now ſpoken. 


In April follow the cherry tree in bloſſom, the damaſcene 
and plum trees in bloſſom, and the white thorn in leaf. Bacon. 
In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums and 
damaſcenes ; and the choiceft plums are black. Bacon, 
DA'MASK. . [damaſquin, French; damaſchins, Ital. 
from Damaſcus.) 1. Linen or ſilk woven in a manner in- 
vented at Damaſcus, by which part, by a various directi- 
on of the threads, exhibits flowers or other forms. 2. It 
is uſed for red colour in Fairfax, from the damaſk roſe. 
(1.) Not any weaver which his work doth boaſt 


In diaper, damaſk, or in lyne. Spenſer. 
Wipe your ſhoes, for want of a clout, with a damaſk nap- 
kin. Swifts Rules to Servants. 


(2.) And for ſome deale perplexed was her ſpirit ; 
Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pureſt white. Fairfax. 
To Da'Masx. v. a. [from the noun.} 1. To form flowers 
upon ſtuffs. 2. To variegate; to diverſify. 3. To 
adorn ſteel- work with figures; practiſed, I ſuppoſe, firſt 
at Damaſcus. 


2.) | They fat recline 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſt'd with flowers. Milton. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſting the ground with flowers, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn.. Fenton. 


Damasx-yLUM. See Pluu. 


Dauask- ROSE. n. / The roſe of Damaſcus; a red roſe. 
See Ros E. 


Damaſt-roſes have not been known in England above one 


hundred years, and now are ſo common. Bacon.. 


No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay ſpotted pinks, 
Nor, ſhower'd from every Puſh, . Thomſon. 
DA'MASKENING. #. / [from damaſquiner, Fr.] The art 
or act of adorning iron or ſteel, by making inciſions, and 
filling them up with gold cr filver wire: uſed in enriching 
the blades of ſwords, and locks of piſtols. Chambers. 
DAME. . /. [dame, French; dams, Spaniſh.] 1. & lady; 
the old title of honour to women, 2. It is ſtill uſed in 
poetry for women of rank. 3. Miſtreſs of a low family. 

4. Woman in genera | 
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(1.) The word dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs of a fami- 
ly, was a lady; and it is uſed ſtill in the Engliſh law to fig- 
nify a lady : but in common uſe, now-a-days, it repreſents 2 
farger's wife, or a miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in the 
country. Watts's Logick. 

Bleſs you, fair dame ! am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. Shakeſpeare. 
Not all theſe lords do vex me half fo much ; 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. Shakeſpeare. 


Shut your mouth, dame. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Sor reign of creatures, univerſal dame Milton. 
(2.) His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame 
His mother, fair Marica was her name. Drydex. 
Who would not repeat that bliſe, 
And frequent fight of ſuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame ? Waller. 


They killed the cock ; for, ſay they, if it were not 
fur 2 * our As, ths would not wake us. L'Eftrange. 
(4.) We've willing dames enough ; there canndt be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
Damzs-violeT. n. A plant, called alſo queen's gilly- 
flower. Miller. 
To DAMN, v. a. [damm, Latin.] 1. To doom to eternal 
torments in a future ſtate. 2. To procure or cauſe to be 
eternally condemned. 3. To condemn. 4. To hoot or 
hiſs any publick performance; to explode. 

(1.) It is moſt neceſſary, that the church, by doctrine and 
decree, do damn and ſend to hell for ever thoſe facts and opi- 
nions. Bacon. 

(2.) That which he continues ignorant of, having done the 
utmoſt lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
ſhall not damm him. South's Sermons. 

(3. —— His own impartial thought 

Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault. den.. 

. (4-) They damn themſelves, nor will my muſe deſcen 

To clap with ſuch who fools and knaves commend.. Dryden. 

For the great dons of wit, 

Phcobus gives them full privilege alone 

To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden. 

Yon are fo good a critick, that it is the greateſt happinets of 
the modern poets that you do not hear their works ; and next, 
that you are not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, like the 
reſt, without hearing. Pope. 

Da'wwaBLE. a4. [from damn.] 1. Deſerving damnation ; 
juſily doomed to never-ending puniſhment. 2. It is ſome- 
times indecently uſed in a low and ludicrous ſenſe; odious ; 
pernicious. 

(1.) It gives him occaſion of labouring with greater earneſt- 
neſs elſewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the ſnares of 
his damnable opinion. Hooker. 

He's a creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death ; 

And, to tranſport him in the mind he is, 

Were damnable. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

As he does not reckon every ſchiſm of a damnable nature, 
ſo he is far from cloſing with the new opinion of thoſe who make 
it no crime. Swift. 

(2:) Oh thou dammable fellow did not I pluck thee by the 
noſe for thy ſpeeches ? Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

Da'munaBLyY. adv. [from damnable.) 1. In ſuch a man- 
ner as to incur eternal puniſhment ; ſo as to be excluded 
from merey. 2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous. ſenſe ; 
odiouſ] : hatefully. 

(2.) We will propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe who hold 
the fundamentals. of. faith may deny Chriſt damnably, in 
of thoſe conſequences that ariſe from them? South's Sermons. 

(2.) The more ſweets they beſtawed upon them, the more 

| y their conſerves ſtunk. | Dennis. 

Dau NATION. =. , [from damn.] Excluſion from divine 
mercy ; condemnation to eternal puniſhment. 

He that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re-. 
members how often he hath been ſpared from an horrible dam- 
nation, will not. be ready to ſtrangle his brother for a trifle. 

Taylor's Worthy Communic ant. 

— Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phraſe ; 
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Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbade it. Dryden. 


Da'mnaTory- adj. [from damnatorius.] Containing a ſen- 
tence of condemnation. 


Da'untp. part. adj. [from damn.] Hateful ; deteſtable ; 
abhorred ; abominable. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Let not the royal bed oft Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned mceit. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
But, oh, what 'A minutes tells he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts 5 ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves. Shakeſp. 
are not 


To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince 

With falſhoods of moſt baſe and damm d contrivance. Roave. 

Da'muniric. aj. [from damnify.] Procuring loſs ; miſ- 
chievous. 

To» Da'mwirey. v. a. [from damnifico, Latin.] 
damage; to injure ; to cauſe loſs to any. 
to impair- | 

(1.) He, who has ſuffered the has a right to demand 
in his own _ — he — remit, ſatis faction: the dam- 
nified perſon power of appropriating the goods or ſer- 
2 the offender, by right of 2 : Locke. 

(2.) When now he ſaw himſelf to freſhly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him daxwify'd, 
| He was diſmay d, and gan his fate to fear. 

Da'mninGNess. n. / [from damning. ] 
procure damnation. 

He may vow never to return to thoſe fins which he hath had 
ſuch experience of, for the emptineſs and Jamningneſs of them, 
and fo think himſelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 

Damy. 44%. [dampe, Dutch.] 1. Moiſt ; inclining to wet; 
not completely dry; foggy. 2. Dejected; ſunk ; de- 
prefſed. 

(1.) She ſaid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 

O eri with a damp ſweat and holy frar. Dryden. 

* 2.) All theſe and more came flocking, but with looks 

wncaſt and A fuch wherein a 'd 

Obſcure ſome ings Mg joy. — 

A DAMP. =. /. 1. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture. 
noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 
depreſſion of ſpirit; cloud of the mind. 

I. Night ; not now, as ere man fell, 

Wholſom and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd, with _ and dreadful gloom. 

A rift there was, which from the mountain's height 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing-place to Sow the damps away, | 
A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden. 
(2.) The heat of the fun in the hotter ſeaſons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thoſe mineral exhalations in 
ſubterraneous caverns, which are called damps : theſe ſeldom 
happen but in the ſummer- time, when the hotter the weather is, 


1. To en- 
2. To hurt; 


Fairy Queen. 
Tendency to 


Milton. 
2- A 
3- Dejection; 


Milton. 


the more frequent are the 4. Woodward. 
(3-) Adam, by this from. the cold fudden damp 
Recov'ring, and his ſcatter d ſpirits return'd, 
To Michael thus his humble words addreſs'd. Milton. 
His name ftruck every where fo great a , 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Roſcommon. 


Even now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy preſence, 

A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts. 

An eternal ſtate, he knows and confeſſes Tos he has made no 

proviſion for, that he is undone for ever: a proſpect enough to 

caſt a damp over his ſprightlieſt hours. Rogers. 

This commendable reſentment againſt me, ſtrikes a damp 
upon that ſpirit in all ranks and c tions of men. 

To Damy.. v. a.. [from the * 

ten; to make humid. 

to diſcourage. 

diſcourage; to dull. 


1. To wet; to moiſ- 
2. To depreſs; to dejet; to 
3. To weaken; to abate; to hebetate ; 


(. 2.) The very loſs of one ure is enough to damp the re- 
liſh 2 ina; _ | . L' Eftrange.. 


Addiſon. - 


Swift.. 


4. To hebetate ; to abate motion ; to- 
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Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, like 


the hand-writing on the wall, damps all his jollity. Atterb, 
It would be enough to damp their warmth in ſuch uits, 
if they could once reflect, that in ſuch courſe they will be ſure 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid. Sawyft. 
(3-) A ſoft body dampeth the found much more than 2 
acon. 


(J.) Uſury dulls and damps all induſtries, improvements, and 


new inventions, wherein money would be ſtirring, if it were 


not for this ſlug. Bacon. 
Unleſs an age too late, or cold 
Climate or years, damp my intended wing 
8 d. Milton. 


DAurisnxESss. . /. [from damp.] Tendency to wet- 
neſs ; 1 moiſture. 


It hath uſed by ſome with great ſucceſs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all 1ſhneſs. Bacon. 

Da'ueness. 2. / — damp.] Moiſture ; foggineſs. 
Nor need they fear the eſs of the tky 

Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly ; c 

*T was only water thrown on fails too dry. Dryden. 

By ſtacks they often have very great loſs, by the dampneſi of 
the ground, which rots and ſpoils it. Mortimer. 


Dalurv. adj. [from damp.] Dejected; gloomy ; forrow- 
ful. 

The lords did diſpel dampy thoughts, which the remembrance 
of his uncle might raiſe, by applying him with exerciſes and 
diſports. Hayward. 

Da'mseL. =. ,. [damoz/eile, French.] 1. A young geatle- 
woman; a young woman of diſt inction: now only uſed 
in verſe. 2. An attendant of the better rank. 3. A 
wench ; a country lafs. | 

(1.) Kneeling, I my fervant's finiles implore, 
And one mad damſel dares diſpute my pow'r. 

(2.) With her train of damſels ſhe was gone 
In ſhady walks, the ſcorching heat to ſhun. Dryden. 


(3. IO clowns are whoremaſters, and the damſels with 
child. 


Prior. 


Gay. 
Daus ov. n. , [corruptly from atzaſcene.] A ſmall 
black plum. See Damascene. 
y wife deſir d ſome damſons, | 
And made me climb with danger of my liſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Daw. =. /. [from dominus, as now don in Spanith, and donna, 
Italian, from domina.] The old term of honour for men ; 
as we now fay Maſter. I know not that it was ever uſe 
in proſe, and imagine it to have been rather of ludicrous 
import. 

Dan Chaucer well of Engliſh undefiled. Douglaſ;. 
This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This fignor Junio's giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shakeſpeare. 

Dick, if this ſtory pleaſeth thee, 
Prior's Alma 


Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. 
To DANCE. v. n. [danſer, Fr. dancar, Span. as ſome think 
from tanza, Arabic, a dance; as Junius, who loves to 
derive from Greek, thinks, from Joy] To move in 


meaſure ; to move with ſteps correſpondent to the ſound 
of inftruments. 
What ſay you. to young Mr. Fenton? He capers, he dancer, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verſes. Shakeſpeare. 
To Dance Attendance. v. a. To wait with ſupplencts and 
obſequiouſneſs. 
Men are ſooner v to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leiſure of their own ma- 
giſtrates. Raleigh's Efſazs. 
It upbraids you 


friend, for three long months, 


To let your father's 


Thus dance attendance for a word cf audience. Din. 
To Dance. v. a. To make to dance; to put into a live- 
ly motion, | | 
dfire lov'd thee well; 
Many a time 4272. on his knee. Shakeſpeare. 
That I fee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt' heart, 
Than when I my wedded miftreſs faw 
Beſtride my threſhold, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 


D AN 
In peſtilences the malignity of the infefting vapour danceth 
the principal ſpirits. Bacon. 
Dawce. . /. [from the verb.] A motion of one or many 
in concert, regulated by muſick. 


Our dance of cuſtom, ns —_ _ of Herne the 
hunter. | Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The honourableſt part of talk is to give the — 2 


again to moderate and paſs to ſomewhat elſe; for then a man 


leads the dance. A Bacon. 
But you perhaps expect a I 
With am'rous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd. Dryden. 


Da'ncer. . T [from dance.) One that praQtiſes the art 
of dancing. 


He at Philippi kept 


His ſword &en like a dancer, while I ftrook 


The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shakeſpeare. 
Muſicians and dancers! take ſome truce 
With theſe your pleaſing labours ; for great uſe 
As much wearineſs as perfection brings. Donne. 
The earl was ſo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. Wotton. 


It is a uſual practice for our funambulours, or dancers on the 
rope, to attempt ſomewhat like to flying. Wilkins. 

He, dancer ! climbs the repe, 

And balances your fear and hope. 

Nature, I thought, pertorm'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 
And, vex'd, I found that the muſician's hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command. Prior. 

Dax cid GMASTER. . /. [dance and maſkiy.] One who 
teaches the art of dancing. 


The apes were taught their ape's tricks by a 8 


L'*Eftrange. 
Fin ogy 65 6 and the fingers of a — 
fall, as it were, naturally, whout thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable monons. Locke on Underflanding. 
Da'xcinGcscyoor. . / [dancing and ſchool.) The ſchool 
where the art of dancing is taught. 
They bid us to the Engliſh dancing ſchools, 
And teach lavoltas high, and ſwift courantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shakeſpeare. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing ſchool for the in- 
ſtitution af apes of quality. L' Eftrange. 
DanDerii'on. n. / [dent de lion, French.] The name of 
a plant. 
t agrees in all reſpects with the hawkweed, but only in 
its having a ſingle naked ſtalk, with one flower upon W 


For cowſlips ſweet, let dandelions ſpread; 
For Blouzelinda, blithſome maid, is dead! Gay's Paftorals. 
Da'xpienrar. =. /. [dandin, French.] A little fellow; an 
urchin : a word uſed ſometimes in fondneſs, ſometimes in 
contempt. 
To BA Nix. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch.] 1. To ſhake a 
child on the knee, or in the hands, to pleaſe and quiet 
him. 2. To fondle ; to treat like a child. 3. To de- 
lay; to procraſtinate ; to protract by trifles : not in uſe. 
1. en ſhall ye ſuck, and ſhall be borne upon her ſides, 


Prior. 


be dandled upon her knees. Iſaiah. 
little brethren, which, like fairy ſprights, 
Oft ſkip into our chamber thoſe ſweet nights, 
And, kifs'd and danal d on thy father's knee, 
Were brib'd next day to tell what they did ſee. Donne. 
Courts are but ſuperficial ſchools : 
* I _ d, and in his 
| rti e ö in his paw 
Dandle 4 the kid. ad: A Milton. 
Motion occaſions as we find the common uſe of 
rocking froward children in cradles, or ng them in their 
nurſes arms. 
(2.) Their child ſhall be advanc'd, 
And be received for the emp'ror's heir ; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own. $ are. 
They have put me in a ſilk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; I 


am aſhamed to be dandled thus, and cannot look in the 
without bluſhing, to ſee myſelf turned 


glaſs 
into ſuch a little pretty 


maſter Addiſon's Guardian. 


DAN 


(3.) Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally in the ſer- 

vice, as if they would not have the enemy ſubdued. Spenſer. 

Da'nDLEr. 2. /. [from dand/e.] He that dandles or fon- 
dles children. 

Da'xnporuere. 3. / [often written dendriff, from tan, the 
itch, and dnop, ſordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head; ſcurf 
at the roots of the hair. 

Da'neworr. n. . A ſpecies of elder ; called alſo dwarf- 
elder, or wallwort. 


DANGER. 2. /. [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. 
Skinner derives it from damnum, Metage from angaria, 
Mrin/ſpew from ,, death, to which Junius ſeems in- 
clined.] Riſque ; hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the ſea, tell of the danger. Ecclus. xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be ſet at nought. As, x. 27. 
He hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour, and to 
no other pretence of danger. Shakeſpeare. 
More danger now from man alone we find, 
Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 

To Da'nGtx. v. a. [from the noun ] To put in hazard; 

to endanger. 


Pompey's fon ſtands up 

For the main foldicr ; whoſe quality going on, 

The ſides o' tht world may danger. Shakeſpeare. 
Da'xcerLless. adj. [from danger] Without hazard; 

2 10 exempt from danger. . 
© no. leſs magnanimity in erleſs iſing, 
others in dangerous affecting 3 multi 4 of "ve they 
Sidney. 
Da'xGtxovus. adj. [from danger.] Hazardous ; perilous ; 

full of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dan in his city. Ecclus. ix. 

All men counſel me ta take away thy life, likely to bring 

forth nothing but dangerous and wicked effects. Sidney. 
y we have conquer'd half the war, 

And the leſs dangerous part is left behind. Dryden. 
Da'xnGEtrovsLyY. adv. [from dangerous.) Hazardouſly ; 
perilouſly ; with danger. 

But for your ſon, believe it, oh, believe it, 

Moſt dang rouſiy you have with him prevail'd, 
If not moſt mortal to him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


A fort of naughty perſons 
Have practisꝰd dangeror, — your ſtate, 1 

5. are. 

It is juſt with God to permit thoſe, which think wy ſo 

ſurely, to fall moſt Hammond on F tals. 


ACEC witches and with cor: urers. 
dangerouſly. 
Plutarch fays, Telefilla, a noble lady, being dangerouſly ſick, 


was adviſed to apply her mind to 2 Peacham. 
If it were ſo; which but to think were pride, 

My conſtant love would dang be tried. Dryden. 
Da'ncetrousNEss. . /. [from danzerous.] Danger; 
ak not neo to mind you of jlging of the ue 

not to neſs 
of diſeaſes, by the nob of daa part Wedel. = 


To DA'NGLE. v. n. [from hang, according to Skinner ; as 
hang, hangle 1 1. To hang looſe and quivering. 
2. To hang upon any one; to be an humble, uſeleſs, 
harmleſs follower. 


1.) Go, bind thou up dangling apricocks. Shakeſp. 
e'd rather on a gibbet le, 


Than miſs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras, 
That his thort wike's then legs hang dangling out. Dryden 
t his ſhort wife's ſhort ing out. . 

With ing hands he Bokes th — + robe, of 

And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. Smith. 
But have you not with thought beheld 

The ſword hang dangling o'er the ſhield ? Priar. 

(2.) The yterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 


them, are well inclined to pull down the preſent eſtabliſhment. 


Swift. 


Da'ncLEs. 2. /. [from dangle.] A man that hangs about 


women only to waſte time. 
| A dangley is of neither ſex. 
DANK. adj. [from tuncken, Germ. Skinner. ] 


humid ; moiſt ; wet. 


Rahbþb. 
Damp ; 
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He her the maiden ſleeping found, 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Yet oft _ 
The dank, and, riſing on ſtiff pinions, tour 
The mid aereal ſky. | 

Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight ſearch. 

Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire, 
Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, and by the fire 


Shakeſpeare. 


Milton. 


Hel vw A —_ day ? Milton. 
I uſhy % bank, 
Where grows the _ and the oſier dar, 
My fliding chariot ſtays. : Milton. 
Me, in my vow'd S 
Picture, the facred wall declares t' have hung 
My dank and ing weeds 


To the ſtern of ſea. Milton. 
To waſh the ſkins of beaſts and fowls herewith, would keep 


them from growing dank in moiſt weather. Grew. 
Dax KIs EH. adj. Somewhat dank. 
— bound me, bore me thence, 
And in a dark and dank:/b vault at home, 
There left me. Shakeſpeare. 


To Dar. v. n. [corrupted from dip.] To let fall gently in- 


to the water: a word, I believe, only uſed by anglers. 
I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a 


$ a : Walton. 
Dara TIcAL. adj. [from dapaticus, Latin.] Sumptuous in 
heer | Bailey. 


cheer. 
DA'PPER. aj. [dapfer, Dutch.] Little and active; live- 
ly without bulk. It is uſually ſpoken in contempt. 
And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 
E A Eh, «. att 
er a m k 5 wo 
ai bs — himſelf ſhould ſit at the rl | 
Eſtrange. 
Dalrr ELIN G. 3. /. {ſtrom dapper] A dwarf; a dandi- 
Prat. | " Ainjwirth. 
DA'/PPLE. aj. [from apple ; as pommel?.] Marked with 
various colours ; variegated ; ftreaked ; imbricated : it is 
uſed chiefly of animals. 


My country neighbours do not find it impoſſible to think of 


a lame horſe, *till they have run over all beings that are, and 
then pitch on dapple. Locke. 
To DA IE. v. a, [from the adjective. To ftreak ; to 


vary ; todiverſify with colours. 


| n n 
Whoſe fades with d circles were endight. Spenſer. 
2 gentle day oy 
* ＋ the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of eng- e . 
Horſes that are dappled, turn white; _— 
oriſly. acon. 
— The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch- tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth riſe. Milton. 
The Fd pink, and bluſhing reſe, 5.3 
Deck my c ing Cloe's hair. Prior. 
The gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and led Flanders mares. Pope. 


Daxr. the ſame with Dace. 
To DARE. v. n. pret- I durſt; the preterite I dared be- 
longs to the kQtive dare; part. I have dared. [deapnan, 
Saxon; derren, Nutch.] To have courage for any pur- 
poſe; not to be afraid; to adventure; to be adventu- 

rous. 

Dar'f thou be as as word now ? Why, Hal, 
thou Ee as thou te a ... 4 I dare ; but as — art a 


Dax ; r. V A fiſh ſound in the Severn. Bailey. Dart is 


prince, I fear thee. . Shakeſpeare. 
dare do all that may become a man; 
„Who dares do more, is none. Shakeſpeare. 


They are both hanged ; and ſo would this be, if he durf 
ſteal any thing advent rouſſy. Shakeſpeare. 
Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dangerous 
fact. Haywood. 


| D A R 
The father bore it with undaunted foul, | 
Like one who durft his deſtiny controul. Dryden. 
Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be cau- 
tious and to dare, as occaſion offers. Dryden. 
Me dare not build much upon ſuch a notion or doctrine, till 
it be very fully examined. Watts. 
To Daxe. v. a. pret. I dared, not I durft. To challenge; 
to defy. | 
| I never in my life 

Did hear challenge urg'd more modeſtly, 

Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 

To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms. Shakeſpeare. 


— Here ſhe ſtands : 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch ; 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakeſteare. 
He had many days come 3 and ſometimes paſſing 
further, came and lay at the mouth of the harbour, daring 
them to fight. Knolles. 
Maſters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 


dety and dare providence to the face. South, 
All cold, but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe ; 
And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. Roſcommon. 
Time! I dare thee to diſcover 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover. Dryden. 
Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal , and brave the thunderer. Granville. 


power 
To Daze Larks. To catch them by means of a looking- 
glaſs, or by keeping a bird of prey hovering aloft, which 


keeps them in amaze till caught; to amaze. 
Shri ps are dipped up in ſhallow water with, little round nets, 
not much unlike that which is uſed for daring larks. Carew. 
As larks lie dar d to ſhun the hobby's flight. Dryden. 


Daze. #. /. [from the verb.] Defiance; challenge. 
— Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea. | Shakeſpeare. 
Daze. 2. /. A ſmall fiſh, the ſame with dace. Leuciſcus. 


Da'xeruL. adj. [dare and full.) Full of defiance : not in 


uſe: 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shakeſpeare. 
DRIN G. adj. [from dare] Bold; adventurous ; fear- 
leſs ; courageous ; intrepid; brave; ſtout. 

The laſt Georgick has many metaphors, but not ſo daring 
as this; for human paſſions may be more naturally aſcribed to a 


bee than to an inanimate plant. Addiſon. 
The ſong too daring, and the theme too . Prior. 
Grieve not, O daring prince ! that noble heart. Pope. 


Da'zincLy. adv. [from daring.} Boldly ; courageouſly ; - 
fearleſsly ; mpudently ; outragecuſly. 
Some of the great principles of religion are every day openly 


and daringly attacked from the preſs. Atterbary. 
OS Your brother, fir d with his ſucceſs, - 
Too daringly upon the foe did preſs. Halifax. 


Da'zinGNess. 3. / [from daring.] Boldnefs. 

DARK. adj. [deonc, Saxon.] 1. Not light; wanting 
light. 2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour. 3. Blind; 
without the enjoyment of light. 4. Opake ; not tranſ- 
parent : as, lead is a dark body. 4 Obſcure; not per- 
ſpicuous. 6. Not enlightened by knowledge; ignorant. 
7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. ; | 

(1.) Fleance, his fon, who keeps him company, 


Muſt embrace the fate of that dar# hour. Shakeſpeare. 
While we converſe with hcr, we mark | 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller. 


(2.) If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and the piague ſpicad 
not in the ſkin, the prieſt ſhall proncunce him clean. Leuiticus, 
In Muſcoyy the generality of the people are more 1:c!ine.l to 
have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Beyle. 
(3-) Thou wretched daughter of a d old man, 
Conduct m ſteps. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
(4. 5.) may ſeem dark at the fiſt, will aſterwards be 
found more plain. Hooker. 
. Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe. SH. 
(6.) The age, wherein he liv'd, was dur; but he 
Could not want fight, whe taught the world to fee, Denbara. 


* — * 
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7.) All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
: Fl OR or enthuſiaſm, may find convents fitted to their 
humours. Addiſon on Italy. 
Daxx. n. . 1- Darkneſs ; obſcurity; want of light. 
2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 3. Want of 
knowledge. ; 

(1.) Come, thick ni 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 

That my kneen knife ſee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav'n through the blanket of the dark, 


To hold, hold ! Shake es Macheth. ' 
. 11 2 

Surrounds me ! from the chearful ways of men 

Cut off. Milian. 


Whereas ſeeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects, we can hear in the dart immured, and 


by curve hnes. Holder. 
(2.) All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure perſon ; 
one, I ſuppoſe he means, that is in the dark. Atterbury. 


(3-) Iill we ourſelves perceive by our own underſtandings, 
we are as much in the dark, and as void of knowledge, as be- 

fore. i y Locke. 
To DARK. v. a. [from the noun.] To darken; to ob- 
ſcure : obſolete. 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 

Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. Spenſer. 
To Da'xx en. v. a. [from dark.] 1. To make dark; to 
deprive of light. 2. To cloud; to perplex. 3. To 


foul ; to ſully. | 
(r.) Black with ſurrounding foreſts then i: ſtood, 


That hung above, and darten d all the flood. Addiſon. 
Whether the darken'd room to mule invite, 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write. Pope. 


(.) Such was his wiſdom, that his confidence did ſeldom 
darken his foreſight, eſpecially in things near hand. Bacon. 
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He 7 him through a darkſome narrow paſs, 
To a . Spenſer. 
And her fai I like ſtars that dimmed were 
With darkſome cloud, now ſhew their goodly beams. Spenſer. 
You muſt not look to have an i in any thing lightſome ; 
for even a face in iron, red-hot, nan” be ſeen, the light 
confounding the ſmall differences of lightſome and darkſome 
which ſhew the figure. Bacon. 
A darkſome cloud of locuſts, ſwarming down, 
Muſt eat, and on the ground leave nothing green, Milton. 
| He here with us to be, 
Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, 
And choſe with us a darkſome houſe of mortal clay. Milton. 
Miſtaken bleſſing, which old age 
"Tis a long, naſty, darkſome hoſpital. | 
The darkſome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 
NRa'riiNG, adj. [veonling, Sax. diminutive of dear.] Fa- 
vourite; dear; beloved; regarded with great kindneſs 
and tenderneſs. 
Tis not for a 83 ince to countenance oppreſſion and 
8 


1 


injuſtice, even in his moſt darling favourites. L' Eftrange. 
Have a care left ſome beloved notion or ſome darling ſcience, 
too far prevail over your mind. Watts. 


Da'zxrtinG. . /. A favourite; one much beloved. 


Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown'd, 


And his and my lov'd darling. Shakeſpeare. 
In Thames, the ocean's » 2 "TR England's pride, 

The pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 

She became the darling of the princeſs. Addiſon. 


To Daxv. v. a. [of uncertain original.] To mend holes 


by unitating the texture of the ſtuff. 


Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn ? Gay. 
He ſpent every day ten hours in his cloſet, in darzing [ 
ſtockings, which he performed to admiration. Swift. 


(3-) The luſts and paſſions of men do fully and darken their Dax vFL. n. ſ. [Lolium.) A weed growing in the fields. 


minds, even by a natural influence. Tillotſon. 

To Da'xxex. v. 2. To grow dark. 

Da'x«LING. [a participle, as it ſeems, from darkle, which 
yet I have never found ; or 5 a kind of diminutive 

from dark, as young, youngling.] ing in the dark ; be- 

ing without light: a word merely poetical. | 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not ſo. Shakeſpeare. 

Darkling ſtands 

The varying ſhore o' th world. 

— The wakeful bird 

Sings dar bling, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. 
Darklin mourn their fate, whom Circe's pow'r, 

With words wicked herbs, from human kind 


[1 


Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. Dryden. 


Da'xx Lv. adv. [from dark.) In a ſituation void of light; 
obſcurely ; blindly ; gloomily ; uncertainly. 
For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd. 
Da'axxess. n. . [from dark.) 1. Abſence of light. 
2 Opakeneſs; want of tranſparency. 3. Obſcuriy ; 
want of perſpicuity, difficultneſs to the underſtanding. 
4. Infernal gloom ; wickedneſs. - 5- State of being in- 
tellectually clouded ; ignorance ; uncertainty. 6. The 
empire of Satan, or the devil. 


(1.) Darkneſs was upon the face of the deep. Geneſis. 


I go whence I ſhall not return, even to the land of darkneſs 

and the ſhadow of death. Fob. 
(4-) The inſtruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us | 

In deepeft conſequence. Shakeſpeare. 

(5.) All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clear- 
neſs and validity of thoſe pom upon which it is received : to 
talk of any other light in the underftanding, is to put ourſelves 
m the 4 or in the power of the prince 2 Locke. 

(6.) Who hath delivered us from the power of darkneſs, and 
tranſlated us into the kingdom of his dear Son. Coloffians. 
Da'xx$some. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy ; obſcure ; not 


well enlightened ; not luminous. 


— He was met ev'n now 
Cron d with rank fuiniter and furrow- 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining. corn. Shakeſpeare, 

| Want ye corn for bread ? 

"Twas full of darnel; do like the tate ? Shakeſpeare. 
No fruitful crop the fields return; 

But oats and darnel choak the riſing corn. Dryden. 


* 


Shakeſpeare. To Da'train. v. 4. [This word is by Junius referred to 


dare: it ſeems to me more probably deducible from ar- 
ranger la battaille.) 1. To prepare for battle; to range 
troops for battle, 2 To apply to the fight, of fingle 
combatants. e 
(1.) The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling 
themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſarians; and then darrain- 
ing a kind of battle, but without arms, the Cæſarians got the 
over- hand. Carew's Survey of Cornaval. 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle; for they are at hand. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Therewith they 'gan to hurlen greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready to darratne. | Spenſer. 
DART. . [card, French.] 1. A miſſile weapon thrown 
by the hand; a ſmall lance. 2. [In poetry.] Any miſflile 
weapon. | | 
(1.) Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of à rock or 
flint ; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Peacham. 
O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring: Dryden. 
To DAR r. v. a. [front the noun.] 1. To throw offen- 
fively.- 2. To throw; to emit; as the ſun darts his 
beams on the earth. 
(r.) He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th' invaders dart their jav"lins from afar. Dryden. 
(2.) Pan came, and aſk'd what magick caus'd my fmart ; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. 
To DagT. v. n. 1. To fly as a dart. 2. To let fly with 
hoſtile intention. 
(8s .) Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck. Shakeſpeere. 
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To DASH. v. a. ar of this word, in any of 4 Das u. n. / [from the verb.] 1. Collifion. 2. Inſu- 


its ſenſes, is very 1. To throw or ftrike any 
thing ſuddenly againſt ſomething. 2. To break by col- 
liſion- 3. To throw water in flaſhes. 4. To beſpatter ; 
to beſprinkle. 5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make 
the ſurface fly off. 6. To mingle; to adulterate ; to 
change by ſome worſe admixture. 7. To form or ſketch 
in haſte, careleſsly. 8. To obliterate ; to blot ; to croſs 
out. . To confound ; to make aſhamed ſuddenly ; to 
ſurpriſe with ſhame or fear; to depreſs ; to ſuppreſs. 


(1.) If you daſh a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacon. 


A. man that cuts himſelf, and tears his own fleſh, and daſhes 


his head againſt the ſtones, does not act © unreaſonably as the 
wicked man. illotſon. 
(2. ai ap> 7 have many blaſts to ſhake them ; 
And, if I themſelves to pieces. Shakeſp. 
a David's e then „ be tree, 
preading and overſhad'wing earth ; 
Or as a ſtone, that ſhall to pieces daſh 
All monarchies beſides throughout the world. Milton. 


(3-) Daſhing water on them may prove the beſt remedy. 
Mortimer. 
Middling his head, and to earth his view, 
With ears and cheſt that daſs the morning dew. 
(4-) This tempeſt, 
Daſbing the t of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
(5-) At once the bruſhing oars and brazen = 
Daſh up the ſandy waves, and * 2 low. Dryd. 
(6.) Whacum, to and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholſome law. Hudibras. 
I take care to daſb the character with ſuch particular circum- 
ſtances as may prevent ill natured applications. Addiſon. 
Several revealed truths are daſbed and adulterated with a 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spect᷑ator, Ne. 580. 
(7.) Never was 4aſb'd out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool fo juſt a copy of a wit. Pope. 
(8.) To daſh over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, may difpleaſe you. 


Pope. 
(9.) His ton * 


Ra manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The reaſon, to perplex and daſh 


Tickel. 


fion ; ſomething worſe mingled in ® ſinall proportion. 
3. A mark in writing; a line , to note a pauſe, or 
omiſſion. 4. Sudden ſtroke ; blow; act: ludicrous. 
(1.) By the touch ethereal rous'd, 
The daſh of clouds, or irritating war, 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 
They furious ſpring. 
(2) There is nothing which one 
2 — mirth and pity, as innocence, 


or. 
s ſo much, with an 
en it has in it a daſh of 
. Addiſon. 
(3.) He is afraid 233 n daſbes, 
which, together, ify nothing. rown's ar Err. 
In — wit all — traſh is * 
Swift. 


Set off with num'rous breaks and daſhes. 
(4.) Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 
be takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh. Shakeſpeare. 


Dasn. adv. An expreſſion of the ſound of water dajhed. 


Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 
And, with a murmuring ſound, 
Daſh, daſh, upon the ground, 


To gentle ſlumbers call. Dryden. 


DA STARD. . /. [adarrntza, Saxon. ] A coward ; a pol- 


tron 4.6 — infamous * We. 
cruelty and envy of the le, 
Permitted — our — ad. l 
And ſuffer d me by th' voice of ſlaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. ; Shakeſpeare. 
Who now my matchleſs valour dare oppoſe ? 
How long will Dares wait his 4aftard foes ? 
Daftard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. Dryden. 
Bug-bear thoughts in the minds of children, make them 
daſftards, and afraid of the ſhadow of darkneſs ever after. 


| Locke. 
Curſe on, their daſtard fouls, they ſtand aftoniſh'd. A.Aliſox. 


Dryden. 


To DAs TARD. v. a. To terrify ; to intimidate ; to deſert 


To Da'sTarpise. v. a. [from daftard.] 


with cowardice ; to diſpirit. 
I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here, 
And daſtards manly ſoul with hope and fear. Dryde u. 
To intimidate; 
to deject with cowardice ; to diſpirP; to depreſs ; to ter- 


rify ; to make an habitual coward. 


Matureſt counſels. Milton. He had ſuch things to urge againſt our marriage, 
Yearly enjoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in battle, 

To daſb „ 1 Dryden. 
0 their pride and joy for man ſeduc d. on. ö I  Wp : a 
An unknown hand ſtill check d my forward joy | WEN n 98 A adj. [from daftard.) Cowardly; mean; 

146 his * but the — * 3 Brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a daftardly wretch, 


rors. 

Alfter they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his perſonal capa- 
city, they found it an eaſy work to daſb and overthrow him in 
his political. South, 
Nothing daſhed the confidence of the mule like the braying 


of the aſs, while he was dilating upon =_— 
"Eftrange. 


The nymph, when nothing could Narciſſus moye, 


Still daſb d with bluſhes for her lighted love. Addiſon. 
Some ſtronger pow r eludes our fickly will; 

Daſbes our ring hope with certain ill. Prior. 
Daſh the proud gameſter in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar. Pope. 


To Dasn- v. #. 1. To fly off the ſurface, by a violent 
motion. 2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noite. 3. To 
ruſh through water fo as to make it fly. 
(r.) If the veſſel be ſuddenly ſtopt in its motion, the liquor 
continues its motion, and daſbes over the ſides of the veſſcl. 
Cheyne. 
(2.) On each hand the gang waters play, | 
And down the rough caſcade, all daſbing, fall. Thomſon. 
(3-) Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 
Spurr'd boldly on, and 4h through thick and thin, 


Through ſenſe and nonſenſe, never out or in. Dryden. 


Das TAR DV. n. 


that he does as good as call himſelf fo that uſes it. J. Effrange. 
J. [from dafiard.] Cowaidlineſs ; timor- 
ouſneſs. 


Da'Taxy. n. . [Datarivs.] An officer of the Chancery 


DATE. 3. , ſ[datte, Fr. from datum, Latin. ] 


of Rome, through whoſe hands beneſices paſs. Did. 
1. The 
time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 2. The time at which ary event bap- 
pened. 3. The time ſtipulated when any thing thall be 
done. 4. End; concluſion. 5. Duration; continuance. 
6. [from dactylus.] Ihe fruit of the date- tree. 
(3) —— His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare's Tin. 
My father's promiſe tics me not to time; | 
And bonds, without a date, they {iy are void. Dryden. 
(4.) What time would fpare, from ſtecl receives its 44 


And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate. Pepe. 
(5.) Could the declining cf this ſute, O friend, 
Our date to immortality extend? Denham. 
Then raiſe, 
From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd, and refin'd, 
New heavy'ns, new earth, ages of endleſs date, 
Founded in righteouſncls. Aliltuse. 


CB 
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(.) Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpi 


nurſe. 
———T hey call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. Sbaleſp. 
B n. /. See Pa LM, of which it is N. gg 
To Dar ER. v. @. [from the noun.] To note with the time 
at which any thing 1s written or done. 

"Tis all one, in _—_— of eternal duration yet behind, whe- 
ther we begin the world ſo many millions of ages ago, or date 
from the late æra of about fix thouſand years. Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Süeil has bound. Pope. 
Da'Tzr.ess. adj. [from date.] Without any fixed term. 
The fly-flow hours ſhall not determinate ' 
The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile. {hakeſpeare. 
Da'Tive. adj. [dativus, Latin.) 1. [In grammar.] The 
go of the cafe that ſignifies the perſon to whom any 
thing is given. 2. [In law.] Thoſe are term'd dative 
executors who are appointed ſuch by, the juò ge's decree ; 
as adminiſtrators with us here in England. Ayliffe. 


To DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch; dauber, French.] 1. To 
ſmear with ſomething adhefive. 2. To paint coarſely. 
3- To cover with ſomething ſpecious or groſs, ſomething 
that diſguiſes what it lies upon. 4. To lay on any thing 
gaudily or oftentatiouſly. 5. To flatter groſsly. 

(x.) She took for him an ark of bulruſhes, and daubed it with 
fime and withpitch. = 8 1 Exod. 
2.) Haſty vl icture | e it fo 
unnatural a6 muſt want Fall light t ſti of : Otæway. 
They ſnatched out of his SA imperfect piece, 
ly Hrs over with too little reflection. 


den. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 

the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. Watts. 
(3.) So ſmooth he daud'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 


He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpe&. Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) Since princes will have ſuch things, it is better 
ſhould be graced with elegancy than daubed with coſt. Bacon. 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
(5.) Let every one, therefore, attend the ſentence of his con- 
ſcience ; for, he may be ſure, it will not daub nor flatter. South. 
Te Daus. v. n. To play the hypocrite : this ſenſe is not 
in uſe. | 
— I cannot Mus it further; 
And yet I muſt. Shakeſpeare. 
4A Daus ER. n. /. [from daub.] 1. One that daubs. 2. A 
coarſe low painter. 3. A low flatterer. 
(2.) What they call'd his picture, had been drawn at length 
by the daubers of almoſt all nations, and ſtill unlike him. 


Parts of different 22 jumbled „according to the 
mad imagination of the 4auber, to laughter. Dryden. 
A ſign-poſt dauber would diſdain to paint 
The one-ey'd hero on his elephant. | Dryden. 
: The treacherous tapiter, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As fine as daubers hands can make it. Sawift. 
Da'usrvy- 7. /. [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 
She works by charms, by ſpells, and fuch daubry as this is 
beyond our element. Shakeſpeare. 
Da'vusy. adj. [from daub.] Viſcous; glutinous ; adhe- 
five. 
ot in vain th' induſtrious kind, 
With dauby wax and flow'rs the chinks have lin d. Dryden. 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſear-cloth maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 
Da'ocnTER. n. ,. [daubtar, Gothick; dohren, Saxon; 
detter, Runick; dobter, German; gdochter, Dutch. 
1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 2. A 
daughter in law, or ſon's wiſe- 3. A woman. 4. [In 
poetry-] Any deſcendent. 5. The female penitent of a 
confeſſor. 
(1. Your wives, your davghters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
Ihe ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſpeare. 
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Now Aurora, hter of the dawn, 
With roſy luſtre ed o'er the lawn. Pope. 
(3-) Jacob went out to ſee the daughters of the land. Genefis. 


(5-) Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 
Or ſhall I come to evening maſs ? 
ve 
h 


at ? 
—— leiſure me, bter, now. Shale 6 
To DAUNT. v. a. [domter, — . Latin.] To 
to fright ; to intimidate. 


— ; 
; Fairfax, whoſe name in arms through Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 
And rumours loud, which daunt remoteſt kings. Milton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ſtroke, 


Was never heard the s to daunt, 
e 
me ces daunt us, raſe 
us to a briſk aſſurance. Clan ville. 


Da'unTLess- adj. [from daunt.] Fearleſs; not dejected; 
not — — 3 
rov t example, t on 
The 2 Naar er reſolution. - Shakeſpeare. 
Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the t return d: 


With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his with burn'd. 
wa — Virgil. 
— He, not by wants or woes 

trams the dobd topent with a Aenahe# bean. Dryden. 
The utmoſt weight of affliftion from miniſterial power and 
popular hatred, were almoſt worth bearing, for the of 
ſuch a dauntleſs conduct as he has ſhewn under it. ope. 

Da'unTLEssSNEss. n. /. [from dauntieſs.] Fearleſſneſs. 
Daw. 3. /. [ſuppoſed by Skinner ſo named from his note; 
by Junius to be corrupted from daw! ; the German ul, 
and del, in the Bavarian dialect, having the fame figni- 

_— The —_— a bird. Menedulu. 

wear m ſleeve, | 
8 Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


For daws to peck it. 
quench us quite, we have 


If death do wrong, 
That dawws, and trees, and rocks — Taft long, 
When we muſt in an inftant paſs to nought. 

The loud dew, his throat diſplaying, draws 

The whole aſſembly of his fellow daws. | Waller. 

DAWK. . / A cant word among the workmen for a hol- 
low, rupture, or incifion, in their ſtuff. 

Obſerve if any hollow or dawhks be in the length. Moxon. 

To Dawx. v. 42. To mark with an incifion. 

Should they that fide of the tool the edge lies on, the 
ſwift coming about of the work would, where a ſmall i - 
larity of ſtuff ſhould happen, jobb the edge into the ſtuff, ſo 
dawwk it. Moxon. 

To DAWN. v. =. [ſuppoſed by the etymologiſts to have 
been originally to dayen, or advance towards day.] 1. To 
grow luminous; to begin to grow light. 2. To glim- 
mer obſcurely. 3. To begin, yet faintly ; to give ſome 
promiſes of luſtre or eminence. 


(I.) Ihave been troubled in my ſleep this night; 
But ing day new comfort hath inſpir d. Shakeſpeare. 
As it 33233 
Mary Magdalene to ſee chre. Matthew. 
All might I oblivious of my pain; 
AR ”ͤÜ] . 
2.) A Romani any notions 
in Th underſtanding, hath this principle conſtantly inculcated, 
that he muſt believe as the c . Locke. 
(3.) While we behold 7 2 
In dawning youth, and fouls ſo void o . Dryden. 
Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome free deſign, 
. When life awakes and daun at every line. Pope. 


Dawn- =. /. [from the verb.] 1. The time between the 
firſt appearance of light and the ſun's riſe, reckoned from 
the time that the fun comes within eighteen degrees of 
the hortzon. 2. Beginning; firſt riſe. 


1.) Then on to-morrow's dawn care oy, 
To ſearch the land, but give this day to joy. Dryden. 
(2.) Theſe tender ci ces diffuſe a dawn of ſerenity 
over the ſoul. Pope. 
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uch their guiltleſs was, 

As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 

DAY. 3. /. [Idæz, Saxon.] 1. The time between the riſing 
and ſetting of the ſun, called the artificial day. 2. The 
time from noon to noon, or from midnight to midnight, 
called the natural day. Fl Light ; ſunſhine. 4. Any 
time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from other time; an age; 
the time. In this ſenſe it is generally plural. 5. Life: 
in this ſenſe it is commonly plural. He never in his days 
broke his word; that is, in his whole life, 6. The day 
of conteſt ; the conteſt ; the battle. 7. An appointed 
or fixed time. 8. A day appointed for ſome commemo- 
ration. 9. From day ts day; without certainty or con- 
tinuance. 


(r.) Why ftand ye here all the day idle? Matthew. 
Of ni — Nd ts the 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 

The —— day ſucceſſive come and go, 8 

Our I pains no interruption know. . 

Caſual diſcourſe draws on, which intermits 

Our day's work. Milton. 
(2.) How many hours bring about the day ? 

How many Shakeſpeare. 


s will finiſh up the ? 
(3-) Let us walk honeſtly, as of = not in noting and 
eſs. Romans. 
The Weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 


Now ſpurs the lated traveller 
To gain the tfmely inn. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Around the fields did nimble lightning play 
Which offer'd us by fits, and — of, day : 

"Midit this was heard the ſhrill and tender cry 

Of well-pleas'd ghoſts, which in the ſtorm did fly. Dryden. 


Yet are we able only to ſurvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of = Prior. 
(4. After him reigned Gutheline his heir, 
The juſteſt man, and trueſt, in his days. Fairy Queen. 
I think, in theſe days, one honeſt man is obliged to acquaint 
another who are his friends. Pope. 


We have, at this time of day, better and more certain means 


of information than they had. Woodward. 
(5.) He was never at a loſs ix his days for a frequent an- 


A Carte. Life of Ormonde. 
(6.) His name ftruck fear, his condu& won the ; 

He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz d the ſtruggling prey. Rofcommon. 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 


The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes your's, 
AGEs is to do. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Dryden, 


Would you th' advantage of the fight de 
If, ſtriking firſt, were to win — 5 3 
(7. ) Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 
ps Fer , 3. 5 
I muſt with patience terms a Dryden. 
($.) The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus. Shakeſpeare. 
9.) Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and ſervice doth 
vblige the Spaniard but from day to day. Bacon. 
To-Dar. N this day. T were os 
To-day, 1 will hear his voice, not 3 
Trab all 2 poſſeſt, RY 7 
And frugal fate, ards the reſt, 
By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenton. 


Davy ID. x. . [day and bed.) A bed uſed for idleneſs and 
luxury in the daytime. | 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet gown ; 
having come down from a daybed, where I have left Olivia 
ſleeping. 
Da'rBook. . /. [from day and book.] A tradeſman's 
journal; a book in which all the occurrences of the day 
are ſet down. . 


Da'rmntax. . / [gay and break.] 
apperrance of light. 
I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, 


As men for daybreat watch the Eaſtern tkies. 


Thedawn ; the firſt 


Dryden. 


Darvra'nour. . /. [day 


Dav-LI LV. 2. / 


To DAZ E. v. a. [dyæs, Saxon.] 
Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. . 


D AZ 


a and labcur.] 
day ; labour divided into daily taſks. 
Doth God exact daylabour, light deny'd, 
I fondly aſk ? Y Muiron 
Daylabour was but an hard and a dry kind of livelihood ts « 
man, that could get an eſtate with two or three ſtrokes of his 


Labour by ibs 


pen. Je 
* 1. J. [from daylabour.] One that werk 
y the day. 
In one night, ere gli „of morn, * 
His 1 flail A ed dd corn 
That ten daylabourers could not end. N. 


The daylabourer, in a country village, has commonly but # 
ſmall pi of . Loc 


be. 
Da'riicar. . /. 455 and /ight.] The light of the day, 


ſed to that of the moon, or a taper. 


=" this the drooping daylight gan to fade, 


yield his room to ſad ſuc night. Fairy Quees. 

If ever I thy face by daylight ſee. | 
Tien, by s paſſing through the Turks 2 
, e Tu recovered 
the haven, A 1 of the beſi iſtians. ROY Knoll. 

He ſtands in daylight, and diſdains to hide 

An act, to which by honour he is ty d. Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain daylight ? Dryden. 


Though rough bears in covert ſeek defence, 
While foxes ſtay, with ſeeming innocence ; 


That kind with daylight can diſpenſe. Drzden. 

If bodies — by the — — 
they will appear neither of their own daylight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light caſt on them, but of tome middle colour 
between both. Newton's Optichs. 
- The ſame with AsprHoDzer, which 
ee. 


Da'rsMan. n. /. [way and man.] An old word for umpite 


Ainſ. Perhaps rather, ſurety. 

For what art thou, 
That mak'i thyſelf his dayſman, to prolong 
The vengeance prett ? 


Fairy | Queer a 


DalvsrRIN G- . /. [day and ſpring.] The rife of the day ; 


the dawn; the firſt appearance of light. 
So all ere dayſpring, under conſcious night, 
Secret they finiſh d, and in order ſet. Milton 
The breath of heay'n freth-blowing, pure and ſweet, 
With day Mis: x. 


ſpring born, here leave me to reſpire. 


Da'ysTaAR. 2. /. [day and flar.] The morning far. 


I meant to make her fair, and free, and wiſe, 
Of greateſt blood, and yet more good than great: 
I meant the dayffar ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor; 
So ſinks the dayfar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 


Ben. To! * ' 


At. 


Da'vyTime. n. /. [day and time.] The time in which there 


is light, oppoſed to night. 

In the daytime Fame ſitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth ma? 
by night; ſhe mingleth things done with things not done, 
is a terror to great cities. Be. 14. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the night = 
the moon did ſhine, and kept it under ground in the daytime. 

Addtijoa. 


Da'rwoRk. . /. [day and work.] Work impoſed by the 
- day ; day labour. 


True labour in the vineyard cf thy lord, 
Ere prime thou haſt th impoſed dayzwork done. 


Fair. 
i To overpower v1, 
light; to ſtrike with too ftrong luſtre ; to hinder he. 
of ſecing by too much light ſuddenly introduced. 
They ſmote the glittering armies as they ſtand, 
With quiv'ring beams, which dag the wond'tiny cy. 
| Fair Jus. 
Poor human kind, al! 4 in open dav, ; 


Err after bliſs, and blindly mils their way. Br, et 


Da'zizp. adj. (rather dafied. Sce Darsy.] Beſprict.t. | 


with daiſies. 
(3 2 
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— — Let us * | 
Find out the tieſt dazied we can, ; 
And make og a grave. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
9% Dx'czrs. v. a, [See DAZE.] 1. To overpower 


with light; to hinder the action of the fight by ſudden 


luſtre. 2. To ftrike or ſurpriſe with ſplendour. 
(1.) Fears uſe to be repreſented in fuch an imaginary faſhion, 


as they rather 4azz/e mens eyes than open them. Bacon. 
How is it that ſome wits are interrupted ; : 
That row they dazzled are, now clearly ice ? Dawes. 
(2.) Thoſe heav'nly ſha 
Will 4azzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Milton. 


Inſuſſtrably bright. : ; 
he places that have either ſhining ſentiments or manners, 
hve no occaſion for them: a dazzling expreſſion rather damaggs 


lum, and ſerves only to __ their beauty. Pope. 
Ah, friend! to dazzle let the vain deſign; 
To raiſe the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 


To Da'zz1Lt. v. n. To be overpowered with light; to 


loſe the power of fight. 
Dazz/e mine eyes? or do I ſee three ſuns? Shateſpeare. 
Shakeſp. 


Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 
And you ſhall read, when mine begins to dazzle. 


An overlight maketh the eyes 4azz/e, mſomuch as tual 
looking againſt the ſun would cauſe blindneſs. acon. 


I dare not truſt theſe eyes ; 

They dance in miſts, and daxæle with ſurpriſe. Dryden. 

DE/ACON. n. /. [diaconus, Latin.] 1. One of the loweſt 
of the three orders of the clergy. 2. [In Scotland.] An 
overſeer of the poor. 3. And alſo the maſter of an in- 
corporated company. 

{1.) Likewiſe muſt the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made concerning dea- 
cons and widows, are very importunely +» Bp. Sanderſon. 

De'aconess. u. , [from deacon.] A female officer in the 
ancient church. 

De'aconRyY- 

De'aconsHie. ö nity of a deacon. 

DEAD. adj. (dead, Saxon; dead, Dutch.] 1. Deprived 
of life; exanimated- 2. With of before the cauſe of 
death. 3. Without life; inanimate. 4. Imitating death; 
tenſeleſs; motionleſs. 5. UnaQtive; motionleſs. 6. 
Empty; vacant. 7. Uſeleſs ; unprofitable. 8. Dull; 
cleomy ; unemployed. . Still; obſcure. 10. Having 
no reſemblance of life. 11. Obtuſe ; dull; not ſpright- 
Iy. Uſed of founds. 12. Dull; frigid ; not animated; 
not affecting. 13. Taſteleſs; vapid ; ſpiritleſs : uſed of 
liquors. 14. Uninhabited. 15. Without the natural 
force or efficacy; as, @ dead fire. 16. Without the 
power of vegetation ; as, à dead bough. 17. [In theo- 
lozy.] The ſtate of ſpiritual death, lying under the 
power of fin. 

(1.) ——— The queen, my lord, is dead : 
She ſhould have died hereafter. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
A brute or a man are another thing, when they are alive, from 


what they are when dead. Hale. 
She either from her hopeleſs lover fled, 
Or with diſdainful glances ſhot him dead. Dryden. 


(2.) This Indian told them, that, miſtaking their courſe, the 
crew, all except himſelf, were dead of hunger. Arbuthnet. 
(3.) All, all but truth, drops 4ead-born from the preſs, 
Like the laſt gazette, or the laſt addreſs. Pofe. 
(4.) At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horſe are caſt into a dead ſleep. Pſalms. 
Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, we 
know is uſed for procuring dead ſleeps. Bacon. 
(5.) The tin fold ſometimes higher, and ſometimes lower, ac- 


cording to the quick vent and abundance, or the dead ſale and 


ſcarcity. Carew. 
Nay, there's a time when ev'n the rolling year 
Seems to ſtand ſtill: dead calms are in the ocean, 
When not a breath diſturbs the drouſy main. Lee. 


They cannot bear the dead weiglit of unemployed time lying 
upon their hands, nor the unegſincſs it is to do nothing 1 


The DeAD. n. /. 8 


n. /. [from deacon.) The office or dig- | 


To Dea. v. . 


To Dt ap. 
To De'apenw. 
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(6.) This colour often carries the mind away ; yea, it deceiveth 


the ſenſe ; and it ſeemeth to the eye a ſhorter diſtance of way, if 
it be all dead and continued, than if it have trees or buildings, or 


any other marks whereby the eye may divide it. l 
Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void ſpace, 
A ſtep of life, that is d ſuch a race. 


(7.) The commodities of the kingdom they took, — 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon. 
uade a prince that he is irreſiſtible, and he will take care 

not to let ſo glonous an attribute lie dead and uſeleſs by him. 


Addiſon. 
(8.) Travelling over Amanus, then covered with 


a 
we 7 in the dead Winter to . les 
is ſomethin 1 earful in a ſpot of ground 


which is covered with trees, that {miles amidſt all the ri of 
Winter, and gives us a view of the moſt ſeaſon in the midft 
of that which 1s the moſt dead and melancholy. Addiſon. 


(9-) Their flight was deferred until they might cover 
their diſorders by the dead darkneſs of the night. ard. 
(10.) At a ſecond fitting, I alter not the draught, I 
muſt touch the ſame features over again, and change the dead co- 
ing of the whole. Dryden. 
(11.) Wetook a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was in the midſt of the cavity of the 
receiver, by a bent ſtick, in which, when it was cloſed up, the 
bell ſeemed to ſound more dead than it did when ;uſt before i 
ſounded in the open air. Boyle. 
12.) How cold and dead does a pra , that is com- 
in the moſt t forms of <a op it is not height- 
ened by folemni phraſe from the ſacred writings. Addiſon. 

(14.) Somewhat is left under dead walls and ditches. 
) You hath he quickened, who > Shes — 

17.) You were in treſ 

I Epbeſ. Ss Bo 


Jove ſaw high with juſt diſdain, 
The dead infpir'd with vital life again. Dryden. 
The ancient Romans generally — their dead near the 

roads. Addiſon. 
That the dead ſhall riſe and live again, is beyond the diſcove- 


ry of reaſon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke. 
The tow'ring bard had ſung in nobler lays, 
How the laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. 


Dab. n. /. Time in which there is remarkable ftillneſs or 


* ; as n midnight. 
er this life, to the favours of mercy then, is to 
& an harveſt in the dead of winter. ons 
n the dead of the night, when the men and their 
all faſt aſleep. 


At length, in dead of night, the ghoſt appears 
Of her unhappy lord. th 


[from the noun.] To loſe force, of 
whatever kind. 


Iron, as ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth ſtrai k 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
v. 4. 1. Todeprive of any kind of force or 
ſenſation. 2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. 
(1.) That the found may be extinguiſhed or deaded by diſ- 
charging the pent air, before it cometh to the mouth of the 
piece, and to the open aur, 1s not probable. Bacon. 
It is requiſite that the tympanum be tenſe, and hard ſtretched, 
otherwiſe the laxneſs of that membrane will certainly dead and 
damp the ſound. Holder. 
This motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions. 
Glanwille's Scepfis Scientifica. 
We will not oppoſe any thing to them that is hard and ſtub- 
born, but by a ſoft anſwer deaden their force by degrees. 
Burnet's Theory. 
Our dreams are inſtances of that activity which is natu- 
ral to the human ſoul, and which is not in the power of fleep to 
deaden or abate. 5 Hectator. 
Anodynes are ſuch things as relax the tenſion of the affected 
nervous fibres, or deſtroy the particular acrimony which occaſi- 
ons ay or what deadens the ſenſation of the brain by 
curing, fleep. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
23 The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or deaded at all. | Bacon. 


were 
[" Eftrange. 
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Dzap-DoinG- participial adj. [dead and da.] Deſtructive; 
mus" miſchievous ; having the power to make dead. 
Id, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 
Then loud he cry'd; I am your humble thrall. Spenſer. 
a on _ how many others 
5 Wi t 
Or 14 or — 5p" can | 
Make up ſome fierce dead-doing man. Hudibras. 
DzaD-LirT- . /. [dead and ft.] Hopeleſs exigence. 
ve no at all, nor ſhift 
To help itſelf at a dead lift. Hudibras. 
De'aDLy. adj. from dead.] 1. DeſtruQtive ; mortal; mur- 
therous. 2. Mortal ; implacable. 
(1.) She then on Romeo calls, as if that name, 


Shot from the de level of a 
Did murther I lh Shakeſpeare. 


Dry mourning will decay more deadly bri 
As a North wind burns a too urs of 
Give ſorrow vent, and let the ſluices go. b 
(2.) The Numidians, = member inflaice, are deadly enemies 
Knolles. 


unto the Turks. 
1. In a manner reſembling the dead. 


Dryden 


 De'apLy. ay. 
2. Mortally. 3. Implacably ; irreconcileably ; deſtruc- 
tively. 4. It is ſometimes uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, only 
to inforce the ſignification of a word. 

(1.) Like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 


Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale. Shakeſp. 
Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with haſte, 
And aſk d him why he look'd fo deadly wan? Dryden. 
. on break - wm arms, he ſhall before 
groanings of a wounded man. Ex. xxx. 24. 
4.) — M 1 
ill not confeſs that they have done enough, 
Though deadly weary. Orrery. 
John an impreſſion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, he was afraid to venture himſelf alone with 


. han. Arbuthnot. 
Dz'apness. 3. /. [from dead.] 1. Frigidity ; want of 
warmth ; want of ardour ; want of affection. 2. Weak- 
neſs of the vital powers ; languor ; faintneſs ; inaQtivity 
of the ſpirits. 3. Vapidneſs of liquors ; loſs of ſpirit. 

(1.) His grace removes the defe& of inclination, by taking 
off our natural dJeadneſs and diſaffection towards them. Rogers. 
(2.) Your gloomy eyes betray a deadneſs, 
And inward languithing. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
(3+) 3 or flatneſs in cyder is often occaſioned by the 
too free admiſſion of air into the veſſels. Mortimer. 

De'apnertTTLE. n. / A weed; the ſame with arch- 
angel. 

Deap-xeEckoniNG- 2. /. [a ſea-term.] That eſtimation 
or conjecture which the ſeamen make of the place where 
a ſhip is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
by knowing the courſe they have ſteered by the compaſs, 
and by rectifying all with allowance for drift or lee-way ; 
ſo that this reckoning is without any obſervation of the 
ſun, moon, and ftars, and is to be rectified as often as 
any good vbleryation can be had. 


DEAF. adj. [aof, Dutch.) 1. Wanting the fenſe of 
tearing. 2. It has 7 before the thing that ought to be 
heard. 3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 4. Ob- 
ny 3 * 

1.) Come on m it for this ear is deaf. ef. 

od Infected minds 1 4 

To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. Shakeſp. 
The chief deſign here intended is to inſtruct ſuch as are 
deaf and dumb, and dumb only by conſequence of their want 


of hearing. Holder. 
—IIf any fins afflict our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
Till death ſhall bring the kind relief, 


We mult be patient, or be deaf. Prior. 
. Thus you may ſtill be young to me, 

While I can hetter hear he: 

Oh ne'er may fortune ſhew her ſpight, 

To wake me ue ad mend war Swift. 


t. 
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A n ing and excuſes; * 
or tears, nor prayers ſha e out abuſes. J aleſpeare. 
* — 2 mould be Pp 
0 counſel deaf, but not to flattery ! Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt virtue courts them ; but, alas, in yam : * 
Fly from her kind embracing arm 


ON 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt charms. Roc. 


ſo, for once indulg'd, they ſweep the main; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Dryden. 
Hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope. 


(3-) Deaf with the noiſe, I took my haſty flight : 


courage can ſupport the fright. Dryden. 
(4-) Nor ſilence is within, nor a, {s, os 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceate ; 
Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore. Dryden. 


The reſt were ſeiz d with ſullen diſcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the ſquadrons went. Dryden. 
To Dzay. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 
Hearing hath deaf d our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there's none know what to ſay. Donne. 
A ſwarm of their aerial ſhapes appears, 
And, flutt'ring round his temples, deaf his ears. Dryden. 
To Du'artN.- v. a. [from deaf.) To deprive of the power 
of hearing. 
But Salius enters; and exclaiming loud, 
For juſtice, deaſens and diſturbs the crowd. Dryden. 
From ſhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen'd and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous cries. A{diſon. 
De'arLy. adv. [from def.]! 1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the ear. 


De'arwness. n. /. [from deaf.) 1. Want of the power of 
hearing; want of ſenſe of ſounds. 2. Unwillingneſs to 
hear. 

(.) Thoſe who are deaf and dunb, are dumb by conſequence 
from their deafneſs. Holter. 
The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requett, and 
for his . for had he been able to converſe with mr, do 
you think I had amuſed my time fo ill? Pepe. 
(2.) I found ſuch a deofreſs, that no declaration trom the 
biſhops could take place. Li Carles. 

DEAL. u. /. [deel, Dutch.] 1. Part. 2. Quantity ; de- 
gree of more or leſs. It was formerly joined with dif- 
ferent words, to limit its meaning; as, /ame de, in tome 
degree, to ſome amount: we now either ey, a ret 
deal, or a deal, without an adjective; but tis is come 
monly, if not always, ludicrous, or contenptucus. 3 
[From the verb e «al.-] The art or practice of Cexling 
cards. 4. [dezl, Dutch.] Firewood ; or the Wood of 
pines. 

(r.) A great deal of that which had becn, was now to Le 
removed out of the church. Hooker. 
(2.) When mens affections do frame their opinions, they 
are in defence of errour more earneſt a great dal, tlum, for 
the moſt part, ſound believers in the maintenance of truth, 


. 


15 


apprehending according to the nature of that evidence which 
ſcripture yieldeth. Iizeder. 
There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 


deal for teachers to ſpend time and labour in. Hooker. 
To weep with them that » doth eaſe fome deal ; 
But ſorrow, flouted at, is double death. Shakeſpeare. 
What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man * the better 
of life in! In ſcattering compliments, tendering vi- 
Ee. | Ben. PJohafan. 
The charge, ſome deal thee haply honour may, . 
That noble Dudone had while here he liv'd. Fairfax. 
Poſſibly, ſome never ſo much as doubted of the fafety of their 
ſpiritual eſtate ; and, if ſo, they have ſo much the morc reaſon 
a t deal to doubt of it. Seuth. 
The author, who knew that ſuch a deſign as this con:d not 
be carried on without a great deal of artifice and ſophiſtry, has 
puzzled and perplexed his cauſe. | A. UAiſen. 
(3.) How can the muſe her aid ſupport, 
Unſkill'd in all the terms of art! 


* 
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Or in harmonicus numbers put : 

The val, the ſhuffle, and the cut. „ roift. 

(4.) I have alſo found, 2 a piece Cas far 2 rome 
one would eaſily imagine, being purpoſely interpo ixt 
my eye, placed in a room ; and the clearer daylight was not 


only ſomewhat tranſſ t, but uite a lovel 
_ EY * 22 — 
To DAL. v. a. [deelen, Dutch.) 1. To diſtribute; to 
diſpoſe to different perſons. 2. To ſcatter ; to throw 
about. 3. To give gradually, or one after another. 4. To 
diſtribute the cards. ; | 
(1.) Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor that 
are caſt out, to thy houſe. La. lvui. 7. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals, in whiſtling air, his empty blows. 
The buſineſs of 
than to know, their portion of knowledge 1s dealt them ac- 


Dryden. 


cordingly. Addiſon. 
tho Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 

And Rome Gods: out her bleſſings and her gold. Tickell. 

Had the great men of antiquity been of the art of 


printing, they would have made an advantage of it, in dealing 
out their lectures to the publick. Addiſon. 
If you deal out great quantities of ſtrong liquor to 3 

d atts 


there will be many drunk. | 
2.) Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 


Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, 
When hiſſing through the ſkies, the feather'd deaths were 
dealt. den. 
(3-) The nightly mallet deals reſounding blows. Gay. 
To Dear. v. n. 1, To traffick; to tranſact buſineſs ; to 
trade. 2. To act between two perſons ; to intervene. 
3- To behave well or ill in any tranſaction- 4. To act 
in any manner. 5. To Dear by. To treat well or ill. 
This ſeems a vitious uſe. 6. To Dear i». To have to 
do with; to be engaged in; to practiſe. 7. To DeaL 
with, To treat in any manner ; to uſe well or ill. 8. To 
ur 
1.) It is to 3 
noe by the e Bacon. 
This is to drive a wholeſale trade, when all other 


hath in either. 
) I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and 
that he will acknowledge 
„ Shak 
Are t ve upon. 4 N 
NN mind, vor 
(6.) Suiters are fo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, that 
N r 
0 


only honourable but gracious. | Bacon. 
Scripture forbids even the a poor man in 
his cauſe 5; which is a lar way of preventing jultice, that 
fone men dave chat fn; Hhangh without that feces which they 
to themſelves. Atterbury. 


True | 
to which 


le? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worle with his followers, than with him they dealt F Milton. 
If a man would have his conſcience deal clearly vir him, he 


His peep 


muſt Sal ſeverely with that. South's Sermons. 
God did not onl exerciſe this providence towards his own 
people, but he t thus alſo with other nations. Tillotſon. 


DrALER. 2 [from deal.] 
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But I will deal the more civilly wvith his two poems, becauſe 
nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the dead. 4 
You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, 
plainly with me in the matter of own trifles. Pope. 
Re on the merits of the cauſe, as well as of the men, 
who have been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 
(8.) If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what paſſion to deal 
with. Sidney. 
Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 


66G 


Then you upbraid me; 1 
You're not fo perfect, but can fail like me: 
I have no God to deal with. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 7, DEA'LBATE. v. . [da, Lat] To whiten ; to 


bleach. 


ind in this life, being rather to act DrALZA“TIOX. n./. [dealbatio, Latin.] The act of bleach- 


ing or whitening ; rendering things white which were not 
ſo before: a word in little uſe. . | 

All feed is white in viviparous animals, and ſuch as have 
preparing veſſels, wherein it receives a manifold dealbation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours-, 

1. One that has to do with 
any thing. 2. A trader or trafficker. 3. A perſon who 
deals the cards. 

(1.) I find it common with theſe ſmall dealers in wit and 
learning, to give themſelves a title from their firſt adventure. 


Swift. 
(2.) Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the honeſt 


dealer is always undone, and the knave the advantage. 
— — 

De'arinc. . , [from deal.] 1. Practice; action. 2. In- 

3. Meaſure of treatment; mode in which 


tercourſe. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Zut this was neither one pope's fault, nor one prince s deſ- 

ite a the empire, that means to tell 
of all their dealings in this kind. Raleig 


pineſs of another, in all their private dealings, amo 
thoſe who lie within their influence. Addiſon: 
(3-) God's dealings with men, are the aids and 
auxiliaries to us in the purſuit of piety. Hammond. 
F great dealings 
in hi Swift. 


for many years. 
DEAMBULA'T ION. . / [deambulatio, Latin] The att 


of walking abroad. 

Dza'mMBULATORY. adj. [deambulo, Latin.) Relating to 
the practice of walking abroad. | 

DEAN. / 
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. | were not only to be of 
counſel with the biſhop for his revenue, but chiefly for govern- 


fuch to thoſe places who are fit for 

Dana. 1. /. [from dean.] 1. 'The office of a dean- 
2. The revenue of a dean. The houſe of a dean. 

(1. ) He could no longer keep the deanery of the chapel- 


(2.) Put both deans in one ; or, if that's too much trouble, 
of the deans make the dean ry double. Swift 


 (3:) Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery, 

diſpatch it quickly. 9 e. 

Dz'ansnnre. =. / from dean.) The office and rank of 
a dean. 


DEAR. adj. [veon, Saxon.] 1. Beloved ; favourite; darl- 
ing. 2. Valuable ; of a high price; coftly. 3. Scarce ; 
not plentiful ; as, à dear year. 4. It ſeems to be fome- 
times uſed in Shakeſpeare for deer; ſad ; hateful ; griev- 


(2.) What directors cheat the South-ſea ? 
To feed on ven ſon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 
(4-) What fooliſh boldneſs thee to their mercies, 
thou m terms ſo bloody, and fo dear, 
Haſt made thine enemies ? Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Let us return | 
„ ether rendane OS n 
In our il. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
— Some dear cauſe 
Will in concealment me up a- while: 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
ing me this acquaintance. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
W I had met my deareft foe in heav'n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Thy other baniſh'd ſon, with his dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs. S$ are Titus Andronicut. 
Dear. 2. / A word of endearment; darling. 
That kiſs 


I carried from thee, dear; and my true li 
Hath virgin'd it e er fince. Shake 's Cortolanus. 
On, ers each minute does new danger bring. Dryden. 
See,. my dear, 
How laviſh nature has adom'd the year. Dryden. 


De'axnouGaT:. adj. [dear and beaght.) Purchaſed at an 


high price. 
Such dearbought b 
r Dryden. 
Nor let my — foul be loſt. Roſcommon. 


Dze'/axLinG. =. , [now written darling.] Favourite. 
feed on near, hea i 
With and Hebe, and the reſt 
Of Venus dearlings, through her bounty bleſt. Spenſer. 
Ds'azxLly. adv. [from dar.] 1. With great fondneſs. 
2. At an high price. 
(1.) For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and mind, 


he loved her dearly. Sas „J 
2.) It is bought, bought dearly eno 
| bod Das. 

Turnus ſhall pay for faith forſworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and ſhicids, on Tyber born. Dryd.. 
My dotes, and let him ſtill dote on; 

He buys his miſtreſs dearly with his throne. Dryden. . 


To Dean: v. a. ſ>ynnan, Sax. to hide-] 
clothes. See Danw- 


love. 2. Scarcity ; bigh price. 


1 My brother holds you well, and in dearneſ of heart 


holp to effect enſuing marriage. hakeſpeare.. 

| The whole — * altar to Friendſhip, 2 to a 
— in reſpect of the great dearueſs of friendſhip between 
two. 


Bacon. 


To mend 
Dz'anngss. . J [from dear.] 1. Fondneſs ; kindneſs 


D E A 
hates his neighbour mortally, and wiſely too, muſt 
. L 
| * South. 
2.) Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is ſeen 
in — of — a $xwift. 
Dz'annxLy. adv. [deonn, Sax. ] Secretly ; privately ; un- 
ſeen. Obſolete. 

At laſt, as chanc'd them by a forreſt ſide 

To paſs, for ſuccour from the ſcorching ray, 

heard a rueful voice, that dearuly ery d 
ſhrieks. Spenſer. 
n. / [from dear.] 1. Scarcity which makes 
2. Want ; need ; famine. 3- Barrenneſs; 


(1.) In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the king- 


dom, to furniſh us with corn from forei ; Bacon. 

There have been terrible years — 122 and every 

place is ſtrewed with beggars 3 but dearths are common in bet- 

ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. Sawift, 
(2.) Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakefpeare. 
Of every tree that in the grows, 

Eat freely with heart; fear here no dearth. Milton. 


lad 
(3-) The French have brought on themſelves that dearth of 
plot, and narrowneſs of imagination, which may be obſerved 


in all their plays. | Dryden. 
To DzanxT1i'cularTE. . /. [4 and articulus, Latin.] To 
disjoint ; to diſmember. Dia. 


DEATH. ». /. Idea, Saxon.] 1. The extinction of life; 
the departure of the ſoul from the body. 2. Mortality; 
deſt ruction. 3. The ſtate of the dead. 4. The manner 
of dying. 5. The image of mortality repreſented by a 
ſkeleton. 6. Murder; the act of deſtroying life unlaw- 
fully. 7. Cauſe of death. 8. Deſtroyer. 9. [In poe- 
try.] The inſtrument of death. 10. [In theology. 
Damnation; eternal torments. 

(2.) He is the mediator of the New Teſtament, that by 
means of death, for the redemption of the tranſgreſſions, they 
which are called might receive the promiſe of eternal inherit- 
ance. Heb. ix. 15. 

They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 


vity or death. Shakeſpeare. 
Death, a end, 
Will come, when it will come. Sbaleſp. Julius Caſar. 
He muſt his acts reveal, ö 


From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 


To his laſt hour of u nting death. Dryden. 
(2.) How did you dare 

To trade and traffick with beth, 

In riddles and affairs of death? Shakeſpeare. 
(3. In ſwiniſh ſleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakeſpeare. 


(4-) Thow ſhalt die the deaths of them that are ſlain in the 
midſt of the ſeas. Exel. xxviii. 8. 
5.) I. bad rather be married to a death 's head, with a bone 


in his month, than to either of theſe. Shakeſpeare. 
If I gaze now, tis but to ſee 
What manner of death's. head "twill be, 
When it is free 
From that freſh upper ſkin ; , 
The er's joy; and fin. . Suckling.. 
(6. in manifeſting the ſweet influence of his mercy, on 
the ſevere ſtroke of his juſtice; ſo in this, not to ſuffer a man 


of death to live. Bacon. 
cried out, and ſaid, O thou man of God, there 
in the pot. 2 Rings, iv. 40. 
He caught his death the laſt oounty-ſeſſions, where he would 
go to _ done to a poor widow woman. Addiſon. 
(8.) the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hec- 
tor, and be the death. of him, is the intrigue which compre- 
hends the battle of the laſt day. Broome's View of Epic Poetry. . 
(9.) Deaths inviſible come wing d with fire; 
They hear a dreadful noiſe, and 22 expire. Dryden. 
Sounded at once the bow ; and ſwiftly flies 
The feather d death, and hiſſes through the ſkies. Dryden. . 
Oft, as in. airy rings they {kim the heath, 


The clam'rous plovers feel the leaden death. . 


Pope. 
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(19.) Ve pray that God will keep us from all fin and 


Wicke dneſa, from our ghoſtl enemy, and from everlaſti 
daurb. F F Church Catechiſm. 
Drar nau. n. %. [death and bed.] The bed to which 
a man is confined by mortal fickneſs. 
S cet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury 3 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Thy d-ath-bed is no leſſer than the land, 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick. - Shakeſ. Richard II. 
Theic are fuch thi as a man ſhall remember with joy 
upon his drath-bed ; fuch as ſhall chear and warm his heart, 
even m that laſt and bitter agony. South's Sermons. 
Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould run, 
And joy us of our congueſt early won. Dryden's Fables. 
A death-bed figure is certainly the moſt humbling fight in 
the world. Collier on the Value of Life. 
A. death-h:4 repentance ought not indeed to be negletted, 
becaule it 13 the laſt thing that we can do. Atterbury. 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a death- 
bed. Pope. 
De'arnry ui. adj. [death and full.] Full of laughter ; 
deſtruQive ; murderous. . 
Your cruelty was ſuch, as you would ſpare his life for many 
deathſul torments. N Sidney. 
Tune itſelf, under the deathful ſhade of whoſe wings all 
things wither, hath waſted that lively virtue of nature in man 
and beaſts, and plants. Raleigh. 
Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noiſe, 
Ruin, deſtruction at the utmoſt point. 
— Theſe eyes behold 
The deathful ſcene; princes on pri roll'd. Pope. 
DE'artni.tss. adj. [from death.] Immortal; neverdying ; 
—_ 
God hath only immortality, though angels and human fouls 
be deathleſs. Boyle. 
Their temples wreath'd with leaves, that ſtill renew; 


For dcathleſs laurel is the victor's due. Dryden. 
Faith and hope themſelves ſhall die, 
While deathleſs charity remains. Prior. 


De'aTHLik E. adj. [death and like.) Reſembling death; 
ſtill; gloomy ; motionleſs ; placid ; calm; peaceful; 
undiſturbed ; reſembling either the horrours or the quiet- 


neſs of death. 
Why doſt thou let thy brave foul lie ſuppreſt 
In deathlike ſlumbers, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand ? 
A deathlike 11 
A gentle wafting to immortal life 
On ſeas, on earth, and all that in them 4well, 
A deathlike quiet and deep filence fell. Waller. 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike ſlumber, and a dread repoſe. Pope. 
DzaTH's-D00R- [death and dior.) A near approach to 
death; the gates of death, wiias ads. It is now a low 
hraſe. 
Fn I myſelf knew a perſon of ſanctity, who was afflited 
to death door with a vomiting. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
There was a poor young woman that had herſelf even 
to death's-door with grief for her ſick huſband. L' Eftrange. 
De'atrusman. 2 ,. [death and man.] Executioner ; hang- 
man; headſman ; he that executes the ſentencę of death. 
He's dead ; I'm only forry 
He had no other deathſman. Shakeſpeare. 
As.deathſmen you have rid this ſweet y ince. Shak. 
DY&'aruwaTchH. 7. ſ. [death and watch.] An inſedt that 
makes a tinkling notle like that of a watch, and is 
luperſtitioutly imagined to prognoſticate death. . 
The ſolemn deatbavatch click d the hour ſhe dy d. Gay. 
We learn to preſage approaching death in a family by ra- 
vens and little worms, which we therefore call a deathwatch. 


Watts. 
Miſers are muckworms, filkworms beaus, 
And d-athwatches phyſicians. Pope. 
To DEA'URATE. v. a. {deauro, Latin.] To gild, or 
cover with gold. Did. 


Dzxuka'rion. 3. , [from deazrate.] The act of gild- 


ing. 


Craſbaw. 
Milton. 


DE B 
Denaccna'tion. #. , [debacchatis, Latin.} A raging ; 
a madneſs, a Dick. 
To Dr DAA B. adj. [from de and barba, Latin.] To de- 
prive of his beard. Dick. 
To DE BA RK. v. 4. 2 Fr.] To diſembark. Dick. 
To DeBa'r. v. a. [from bar.] To exclude ; to preclude ; 
to ſhut out from wy thing ; to hinder. 

The ſame boats the fame buildings are found in coun- 
tries debarred from all commerce by unpaſſable mountains, 
lakes and deſerts. | Ralergh's Eſſays. 

Not ſo ſtrictly hath our Lord impos d | 

Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreſhment, whether food, or talk between, 


Food of the mind. tor. 
Civility, intended to make us eaſy, is employed in laying 
chains and fetters' upon us, in us of our wiſhes, and 
in croſſing our moſt reaſonable deſires. Swift. 


To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from baſe.] i. To reduce from a 
higher to a lower ſtate. 2. To make mean; to fink 
into meanneſs ; to make deſpicable ; to degrade. 3. To 
fink; to vitiate with meanneſs. 4. To adulterate ; to 
leſſen in value by baſe admixtures. 

(1.) Homer intended to teach, that pleafure and ſenſuality 
debaſe men into beaſts. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
As much as you raiſe filver, you debaſe gold; for they 
in the condition of two things, in oppoſite ſcales ; as 
much as the one riſes, the other falls. Locke. 

(2.) It is a kind of taking God's name in vain, to debaſe 
religion with ſuch frivolous diſputes. Hooker. 
man of large poſſeſſions has not leiſure to conſider of 
every flight 2 will not debaſe himſelf to the ma- 
| tm . Dy yden. 

Reſtraining others, yet himſelf not free; 
bp de- 


Made impotent r, debas'd by dignity. 
(3-) He ought 1 of 42 
baſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a meanneſs of expreſſion. 
Addiſon. 
H after to make 


unting one ſide of a queſti- 

on, and wholly to refuſe thoſe which favour the other, is fo 

far from giving truth its due value, that it wholly debaſes it. 

che. 

(A.) 828 . 

debaſed in times troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 
Wenks i — hand, 1s Rene 


Hudibras. 
The a& of debaſ- 


or boar. 
Government of the Tongue. 

DeBa'szx. . / [from debaſe.] He that debaſes ; he 
that adulterates ; he that degrades another ; he that 
2 the value of things, or deſtroys the dignity of per- 
ons. 

Dzza'TaBLE. adj. from · debate.] Diſputable ; that which 
is, or may be, ſubje& to controverſy. 

The French requeſted, that the debatable ground, and the 
Scottiſh h6ſtages, might be reſtored to the Scots. d. 

A DEBA'TE. . f. [debat, French.] 1. A perſonal diſ- 
pute; a controverſy. 2. A quarrel ; a conteſt : it is 
ngt now uſed of hoſtile conteſt. 

(.) A way that men ordinarily uſe, to force others to ſub- 
mit to 83 and _ opinion in debate, is 
to re verſary to admit y allege as a ar 
or ds align a better. | ads oc le. 

It is ta diffuſe a light over the underſtanding, in our enqui- 

not to furniſh the tongue with e 


ries after truth, 
and con Watts's Logick. 
give ſucceſsful end 


troverſy. 
(2.) Now, lords, if heav'n doth 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctiſied. 
'Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ftate ; 
Betwuxt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. . 
To DEBATTE. v. a. [debatre, French.] To controvert ; 
to diſpute ; to conteſt, 


Sbaleſp. 
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even when the CS hs not of moment. Clarendon. 
To DWA. v.n. 1. To deliberate. 2. To diſpute. 
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(1. VA Your ſew ral ſuits 
2 CEE HINTED. * 
2. great foul debating upon the j 
of li 1 Tatler. 


caſioning 0 
Dass rzMZ Vr. =. /* [from debate.) Controverſy ; deli- 
tion. 
Without debatement further, more or leſs, 
He ſhould the bearers to ſudden death. 
| * 1. /. [from J A diſputant ; a contro- 
vertiſt. 


To DEBA'UCH. [d:fanzcher, Fr. debacchari, Latin -] 1. To 


” 


. to = 2. To corrupt with lewdneſs. 
3- To corru intemperance. 
(r.) A * have his conſcience de- 
bauched and hardened, he can arrive to the height of 
This it is to counſel things that by rs firſt SS 
| are „ to 
bauch a king to break his laws, and then to ry ion. 


(2). Here do you keep a hundred ge 
2). A ts 
Men fo diforder'd, fo debauch'd and — 1 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
(3-) No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that it is rea- 
ſonable for him to debauch himſelf by intemperance and brutiſh 
ſenſuality. | Tillotſon. 
DzBa'ucn. n. , [from the verb] 1. A fit of intem- 
e. 2. Luxury; exceſs; lewdneſs. 
(r.) He will for ſome time contain himſelf within the hounds 
of ſobriety; 'till within a little while he recovers his former 
_ debauch, and is well again, and then his appetite returns. 


(2.) The firt plſicians by debauch were made; F 
Exceſs began, ſuſtains the trade. + Dryden. 
Denavucne's. 3. . [from deſbauchs, French.] A lecher ; 


a drunkard; a man 2 to intemperance. 


Could we but prevail with the debauchees amongſt 
us to —_ lives, we find it no very hard m tter 
to change judgments. South. 


Dsna'ucumenrT. . /. [from debauch.} The act of 48. 
bauching or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient ſtories of the raviſhment of chaſte 
maidens, or the debauchment of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned ' Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DEBE/L. v. a. ¶ debello, Latin.] To conquer; to 
To DEBE'LLATE. overcome in war : not now in uſe. 
Wo NTP LEND Go — oy menos 27 ages, 
in ; 2 6 
monſters, and foreign — ba andy wh — but 4 
ritorious even of divine 2 Bacon's Holy War. 
— Him long of old 


Thou didft debel, and down from heaven caſt 
With all his army. Milton. 
DzpELLA'T1ON. 2. / [from debellatio, Lat.] The act of 
conquering in war- 
Dzze'xTuRE. . , [debextur, Latin, from d:beo.] A writ 
TR by which a debt is claimed. 
ou modern wits, ſhould each man bring his clai 
Have deſperate debentzres on your | Sn _— 


” * = n 
* 
A 
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faint ; 


BILE: . 


To 


Harvey iemptions. 
DenitITa'TION. . , [from debilitatio, Lat.] The act of 
wea g 
The weakneſs cannot return thing of ſtrength, ho- 
nour, or ſafety to the head, but e debiltation . 
Dai LIr v. 2. ,. [debilitas, Latin.] Weakneſs ; feebleneſs; 
languor ; faintneſs ; imbecillity. 


Methinks I am of » 
And in thy caſe do mine own debility. Sidney. 
Aliment too vaporous or perſpirable will ſubject it to the in- 
are debility, 


conveniencies of too ſtrong a iration, which 
faintings, and ſometimes Tadeh da. Arbuthnot. 
DEBONA'IR. adj. [ debonnarre, Fr.] Elegant; civil; well- 
bred ; gentle; complaiſant: an obſolete word. 
Crying, let be that lady debonarr, 
Thou recreant knight, and foon thyſelf. 
To battle; if thou mean her love to gain. 
met her once a-maying, 
Fill'd her with thee, a — fair, 
So buckſome, blithe, and debenair. Milton. 
The nature of the one is debonair and accoſtable ; of the 
other, retired and ilious; the one quick and ſprightful, 
the other flow and me. HoweP's Vocal Foref 
And ſhe that was not only fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and Ir, 
Refolv'd the paſſive doctrine to fulfil. en. 
Denona'txLy, adv. [from debonair.] Elegantly ; with a 
genteel air. 
DEBT. . /. [debitum, Latin; dette, French.] 1. That 
which one man owes to another. 2. That which any 


one is obliged to do or fuffer. 
— five hundred ducats 


(1.) There was one that died 
one, if he be gone, then he hath 
of mine with him into the other world. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
The debt of ten thouſand talents, which the ſervant owed 
the king, was no ſlight ordinary fum. Duppa's Devotions, 
To this great loſs a ſea of tears is due; 


Spenſer. 


in debt: Well, fays 


R r Valler. 

Swift a thouſand pounds in de 

Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Safe. 
(2.) Your fon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 


He only liv'd but till he was a 
But like a man he died. 
De'sTeDp. part. [from debt. 
debted ; obliged to. 
Which do amount to three cdd ducats more 
Than I ſtand debted to this gentleman. Shakeſpeare. 
Daz ror. ». / [debiter, Latin.) 1. He that owes ſome- 
thing to another. 2. One that owes money. 3. One 
fide of an account-book. f 
W * 1 am debtor both to the Grecks and to the Barbar ians, 
to the wiſe and to the unwiſe. Rom. 1. 14. 
your latter hazard back again, 
Shakeſ; eare. 


man, 
' Shakeſreare's Macbeth. 
To Dear is not found.] In- 


(2.) I'll bring 
And thankfully reſt debter for the firſt. 

— If he his ample palm 
Should hap'ly on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor, ſtrait his body, to the touch 
Obſequious, as whilom knights were wont, 


To ſome enchanted caſtle is convey'd. PLiits. 
There «+. my father, no man's debtor ; 
And there I'll die, nor worſe, nor better. Pie 


cCCc 


Swiſt. 
8 I look I find ſuch innu- 
ble articles, that I want arithmetick to caſt them up; but 
when I look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than 

blank paper. : Addiſon. 
DzpuLL1i'TiON- . . [debullitio, Latin.] A bubbling or 
ſeething over. ; Did. 
Decau'mixaTaD. adj. [decacuminatus, Latin. ] Having the 
top cut off. Di. 
Deca'pe. n. . [vza, Gr. decas, Latin.] The ſum of ten; 
a number containing ten. 


Men were not only out in 
Irtitude of a few 


the number of ſome days, the 
whole olym- 


but might be wide 


tory, chronology, and nomy. . 
All — by ten; whole decades, when they dine, 

Muſt want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pope. 
De'captxcy. . / [decadence, French. ] Decay; fall. Di#. 
De'cacon, 2. /. [from Xa, ten, and vn, a corner. ] A 
plain figure in geometry, having ten ſides and angles. 
De'catocue. . / Na, Greek.] The ten com- 
mardments given by God to Moſes. : 

The commands of God are clearly revealed both in the 
d-calogue and other of ſacred writ. Hammond. 
To DECA'MP. wv. . [decamper, French.] To ſhift the 
camp; to move off. OF 
Deca'urmexT. n. ſ. [from decamp.) The act of ſhifting 

the camp. 
To DECANT. ©. 4. [decanto, Lat. dicanter, Fr.] To 
pour off gently by inclination. : 

Take aqua fortis, and diffolve in it ordinary coined filver, 
and pour the coloured ſolution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixture, that it may be 
very clear, Boyle. 

They attend him daly as their chief, ; 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 

DecanTa'tiON. . /. [decantation, Fr.] The act of de- 
canting or pouring off clear. 

Deca'nTzr. . /. [from decant.) A glaſs veſſel made for 
pouring off liquor clear from the lees. 

To Dr cAITrATE. v. a. [decapito, Latin.) To behead. 

To DECAY. v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de and cadere, Latin] 
To loſe excellence; to decline from the ſtate. of periec- 
tion ; to be — impaired. 


monarch 
Three centuries he , and three he ſtays 
Su in ſtate, 


in three more decays. 
fade, the vows are worn 
So dies love, and ſo my hopes decay. 
To Deca'y. v. a. To impair ; to bring to decay. 


Infirmity, that decays the doth ever make better the 
fool a =_ * Shakeſveare. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Cut off a ſtock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off- 
to putrefy, to ſee whether it will decay the reſt * 
He was of a very ſmall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. TIM l 3 Clarendon. 
Decay d by time and wars, y prove 
Their Cr dow by your former love. Dryden. 


In Spain, our ſprings, like old mens children, be 


Decay d and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden. 
It is iv order'd, that almoſt every thing which corrupts the 
ſoul decays the body. on. 


1. Decline from the ſtate 


b I. t comfort to this dec come, 
Shall de ied. WO re 9 Shakeſpeare. 
She has a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her e very well Ben. Johnſon. 


Amid thote decays, '0 ſpeak the naked truth, 
Through the defects $i age, wer: crimes of youth, Denham. 


a a great taſk ; 


DECE'/ASE. = 
Lands 


To Dec#'ass. v. . [ Accedo, Latin.) To 


DECE!IT. =. J [deceptto, Latin] 
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D EF Cc « 
tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
of elaſticity in ſolids, motion is much 
than got, and is always upon the decay. 

Newton. 
feel encreaſes and decays, \ | 


An clearer and now darker days. Pope. 
half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 

To death, and calmly paſs away. Pope. 

(2.) They think, that whatever is called old muſt have the 


decay of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and 
rottenneſs, | Locke. 

(3-) And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay 
with thee, then thou ſhalt relieve him. Levit. xxv. 35. 


man, 
That, from your firſt of difference and decay, 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
(4-) He that ſecketh to be eminent amongſt able men, hatk 
but that is ever good for the public : but he that 
wy wakes. oo among cyphers, is the decay of a 
w 6 5 Bacon 


Deca'ren. 1 /. [from decay.) That which cauſes decay. 


Your water is a fore decayer of your whorſon dead body. 


[ Dea 4 Shakeſpeare's _ 
decefſus; Lat. | th; departure from life. 
are by human law, in 1 after the owner's 
deceaſe, unto all his children; in ſeme, all deſcendeth 
to the eldeſt ſon. ” bs * Hooker. 


die; to depart 
Shakeſpeare. 


from life. 
He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. 
You ſhall die 
Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, ſhall but once deceaſe. 
His lateſt victories ftill thickeſt came, 
As, near the centre, motion doth increaſe : 
Till he, preſs' d down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. 


Chapman. 


Dryden. 
1. Fraud; a cheat; a 
fallacy ; any practice by which falſehood is made to paſs 
for truth. 2. Stratagem ; artifice. 3. [In law.] A ſub- 
tile wy ſhift or deviſe ; all manner of craft, ſubtilty, 
guile, fraud, wilineſs, ſlightneſs, cunning, covin, collu- 
hon, practice and offence, uſed to deceiye another man 
by any means, which hath no other proper or particular 
name but offence. cel. 

(1.) My lips ſhall not ſpeak wickedneſs, nor my tongue 
utter decett. Job, xxvii. 4. 

His demand 


2. 
Q — not from Edward's well-meant honeſt love, 
But from deceit, bred by neceſſity. Shakeſpeare. 


Dece'ttevuL. adj. [deceit and fall.) Fraudulent ; full of 


deceit. 


= I grant him , 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The lovely yeung Lavinia once had friends 
Fnil'd, 


And fortune deceitful, on her birth. Thomſon. 
Dece'rTye ULLy. adv. [from deceitful.) Fraudulently ; with 
deceit. | 
Exerciſe of form may be deceitfully diſpatched of uns. 
| otton. 
Dece'trruLNEss. u. / [from deceitful.) The quality of 

being fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 
The care of this world, and the decei 5 of riches, 


choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. „ Xill. 22. 
De ce'tvaBLE. adj. [from deceive.) 1. Subject to fraud ; 
expoſed to unpoſture. 2. Subject to produce errour ; 
deceitful. | 
(1.) Man was not only decertvable in his integrity, but the 
angels of light in all their clarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
How would thou uſe me now, blind, and thereby 
Decetvable, in moſt things as a child 
Helpleſs ? hence eaſily contemn'd and ſcorn d, 
D 
t is to c „ not as a ſign, which is 
more decei uable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the 
—_ | —— - Bacon. 
od noch; i. whict cs 1 
cei valle. Hayward. 
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In been dee And A, whatnot in man 
Decetvable vain ? Milton. 


De cz'ivanLenEss. . . [from deceivable.] Liableneſs 
to be deceived, or to deceive. 
of his negli- 


He that has a great patron, has the ad 
e and deceivableneſs. ; Government of the Tongue. 
1. To cauſe to 


genc 

To DECE'IVE. v. a. ſdecipio, Latin.] 
miſtake ; to bring into errour ; to impoſe upon. 2. To 
delude by ſtratagem. 3. To cut off from expectation, 


with of before the thing. 4. To mock ; to fail. 5. To 


deprive by fraud or ſtealth. 

1.) Some have been deceived into an opinion, that there 
was a divine right of primogeniture to both eſtate and power. 
| Locke. 


3.) The Turkiſh general, deceived of his ion, with- 
ay 2 fleet twelve miles off. * les. 
I now believ'd 
The happy day approach'd, nor are my hopes deceiv'd. 
(4+) rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the voice deceid d their gaſping throats. . 
(5-) Wine is to be forborne in conſumptions, for that the 
ſpirits of the wine In the viſcid juice of the body, inter- 
common with the ſpirits of the body, and fo deceive and rob 
them of their nounſhment. Bacon. 
Plant fruit trees in borders, and ſet therein fine flowers, 
but thin and ſparingly, leſt they deceive the trees. Bacon. 
Dece'iver. . , [from deceive.] One that leads an- 
other into errour ; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 
Men were decetvers ever: 
One foot in ſea, and one on ſhore ; 
To one thing conſtant never. Shakeſpeare. 
As for Perkin's diſmiſſion out of France, they interpreted it 
not as if he were detected for a counterfeit deceiver. Bacon. 
Thoſe voices, actions or 22 which men have not by 
my compact agreed to make the inſtruments of conveyin 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inſtruments 4 
deceiving, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing them a lyar or 
decri ver. South, 
It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muſt of 


neceſſity diſcover the impoſture. Swift. 
Adieu the heart-expanding bowl, . 5 
Pope. 


And all the kind decei vert of the foul. of 
Dece'mnz x. n. /. [december, Latin.] The laſt month of 
the year; but named december, or the tenth month, when 
the year began in March. 
Men are April when they woo, and December when they 
wed. | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
— What ſhould we ſpeak 


of, 
When we arc old as you? When we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakeſteare. 
Dz cz'MyE DAL. adj. [from decempeda, Latin.) Ten feet 
in length. Did. 
DecsuMvRATE. =. /. [ decemviratus, Latin. ] The dignity 
and office of the ten governours of Rome, who were ap- 
inted to rule the commonwealth inſtead of conſuls. 
heir authority ſubſiſted only two years. Any body of 
ten men. 

DECENCE. =. {. [decence, French; decet, Latin. I 1. Pro- 
DE'CENCY. I priety of form; proper formality ; be- 
coming Ceremony . e is ſeldom uſed. 2. Suitable- 
neſs to character; propriety- 3. Modeſty ; not ribal- 

dry ; not obſcenity. 
(1.) Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily flow 


From all her words and actions. Milton, 
In good works there may be in the general; but 
eee nly in the particulars in. Gong 
| | ny; N | | . frat. 
ere the offices of religion ſtript of all the external decencies 


„ they would not make à due impreſſion on the minds 


thoſe who alliſt at them. 


Atterbury. 


? * 3 
* 
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Virtne the finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


? 
Dryden. 
being 


is want of ſenſe. 
Dece'nx1iaL. adj. [from decennium, Latin.] What con- 
tinues for the ſpace of ten years. 


Roſcommon. 


Decexnno'var. | adj. [decem and novem, Latin.] Relat- 
Dzcexno'vary.y ing to the number nireteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponeſian war, con- 
ſtituted a decenno val circle, or of nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole decenno vary pro- 

s of the epacts, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thoſe of the fun. Holder. 
De'cexnrT. adj. [decens, Latin.] 1. Becoming; fit; ſuit- 
able. 2. Grave; not gaudy ; not oſtentatious. 3- Not 
wanton ; not immodeſt. 3 

(1.) _ there muit be 8 ” __ _ 
poetry, are not neceflary, muſt at Cant 3 
that is, in their due place, ms det Gedenely uled. Dryden. 

(2.) Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkeſt grain 

Flowing with majeſtick train, 

And fable ftole of Cyprus lawn 

O'er the decent ſhoulders drawn. Milton, 


Dz'cexnTLy, adv. [from decent.) 1. In a proper manner; 
with ſuitable behaviour; without meanneſs or oſtentati- 
on. 2. Without immodeſty. 


(r.) They could not decently refuſe aſſiſtance to a perſon, 
who had puniſhed thoſe who had inſulted their relation. 


Broome. 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth require; 


What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift, 
(2.) Paſt hope of fafety, twas his lateſt care, 
Like falling Cæſar, decently to die. Dryden. 


DeceyrTiB1'LITY. u. , [from deceit.] Liableneſs to be 
deceived. , 
Some errours are fo fleſhed in us, that they maintain their 
intereſt upon the deceftibility of our decayed natures. 
Clan ville. 
Dece'yrT1B1E. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; 
open to impoſture ; ſubject to fraud. . | 
The firſt and father cauſe of common errour, is the common 
infirmity of human nature; of whoſe deceptible condition, per- 
haps, there ſhould not need any other eviction than the fre- 
quent errours we ſhall ourſelves commit. Brown. 
Decz'erion. =. / ¶deceptio, Latin.] 1. The act or means 
of deceiving ; cheat; ſraud ; fallacy. 2. The ſtate of 
being deceived. 
(70 Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, they are 
yet farther removed by advenient decetion. Brown. 
All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe ſigns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens ſignifying 
or conveying their thoughts. South, 
(2.) Reaſon, not impoſſibly, may meet 
Some ſpecious object by the foe ſuborn'd, ; 
And fall into deception unaware. Ailton. 
Decez'ertious. adj. [from deceipt.] Deceitful ; apt to de- 
Ceive. 
Vet there is a credence in my heart, 
That doth invert th atteſt of eyes and ears; 
As if thoſe organs had deceprious functions, 
Created only to calummate. Shakeſt care. 
Dece'erive. adj. (from deceit.] Having the power of 
deceiving. Pi. 
. Ca 
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Daezvronv. adj. [from deceit.) Containing _ 
deceit. a2, 
DECE'/RPT. adj. ¶ dacerptus, Latin.) Cropped ; taken 1 


De cz'xyTIiBLE. adj. [decerpo, Latin-] That may be =—_ 
off. ick. 
De cz 'xyT1ioN. n. /. [from decerpt.] The act of cropping, 
or taking off. Dis. 
DrickxrA“TIOx. #. , [decertatio, Latin.] A contention ; 
a ſtriving ; a diſpute. Di8. 
De ce's$s10N. ln Latin. ] A departure; a go- 
ing away Dick. 
To De cA AM. v. a. [decharmer, French. ] To counteract 
4 phyſick, he was ſuddenly cured 
O , was cu 
11 charming the witcheraft. Harvey. 
To DECI DE. v. a. [decide, Latin. ] 1. To fix the event of; 


to determine. 2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute. 
(1.) The day approach'd when fortune ſhould deci 


Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryden. 
(2.) In council oft, and oft 2 battle tried, 
Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Granville. 


Who ſhall decide, when doctors diſagree, 

And ſoundeſt caſuiſts doubt? Pope. 
D#'/cipence. n. /. [decidentia, Latin ] 1. The quality of 
being ſhed. cr of falling off. 2. The act of —_ away. 
Men obſerving the decidence of their horn, do fall upon 
the conceit that it annually rotteth away, and ſucceſſively re- 
neweth again. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Drici'pER. =. /. [from decide.) 1. One who determines 
2. 


Watts. 

The man bo en Aukdy is commen caſio of property; whe 

is out of the queſtion. Swift. 
DECVDUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin.) Falling; not per- 


ennial ; not laſting through the year. 
In botany the perianthium, or calyx, is deciduous with the 


. Quincy. 
Dzcr'puousnEss. n. . [from deciduows.] Aptneſs to 
fall ; quality of fading once a year. Dis. 
De'cimaL. [decimus, Latin-] Numbered by ten; 
141 by ten 
In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 


millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 


moſt, four and twenty decimal progreſſions, without — 

To DE'CIMATE. v. a. [decimus, Latin.] To tithe ; to 

take the tenth. 

Dzcima'tion. =. /. [from decimate.) 1. A tithing; a 
ſelection of every tenth by lot or otherwiſe. 2. A ſelec- 
tion by lot of every tenth ſoldier, in a general mutiny, 
for 7 — 

y decimation and a tithed death, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 
To DECVPHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, French.] 1. To ex- 
plain that which is written in ciphers : this is the com- 
mon uſe. 2. To write out ; to mark down in charac- 
ters. 3. To ſtamp; to charaQteriſe z to mark. 4. To 
unfold ; to unravel; to explain; as, 1 decipher an am- 
bign.us ſp ech. 
her heart, 
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lar fabjet might find his principal pleaſure decihbered 
prog . ir . — 
(3. — You are both decivher'd : 
For villains mark'd with rape. $ are. 
Deci'euerEn:- 8. /. [from decipher.) One who explains 
writings in Cipher. 


Dez c1's10n. u. /. [from gdecide.] 1. Determination of a 
difference, or of a doubt. 2. Determination of an event. 
3. It is uſed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the 
proceedings of the court of ſeſſion there. 

(1.) The time approaches, 


r 

What we y we have, and what we owe. Shak i 
Pleaſure and — 
Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 

Of any true deciſion. | Shakeſpeare. 


The number of the undertakers, the worth of ſome of them, 
and their zeal to bring the matter to a deciſion, are ſure argu- 
ments of the dignity and importance of it. Woodward. 

War is a direct appeal to God for the deciſion of ſome dii- 
pute, which can by no other means be determined. Atterbury. 

(2.) Their arms are to the laſt deciſion bent, 
And labours with the vaſt event, Dryden. 
Dx c1's1ve. adj. [from decide.] 1. Having the power of 


determining any difference ; concluſive. 2. Having the 
43 2 ng wy event. 

1.) Such a ion, though it carries nothing perfe&ly 
decifive in it, yet 5 mighty confidence in his breaſt, 
and 1 him much in his opinion. ; 
This they are ready to look upon as a determination on their 


| Rogers. 
DeiÞvr of thi bloody day, depends 

ecifive o 4 
The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 


De c1's1vE Ly, adv. [from deciſi ve. ] In a concluſive manner. 

De c1's1ivexEss. . / [from deciſive.) The power of argu- 
ment or evidence to terminate any difference, or ſettle 
an event. 

De c1's0xvy- adj. [from decide. ] Able to determine or decide. 

To Decx. v. a. [dechen, Dutch.] 1. To cover; to over- 


ſpread. 2. To dreſs; to array. 3. To adorn ; to em- 
belliſh. 


— 


4 

ct of 

cards. Grenww. 
De'cxen. 2. /. [from deck.) A dreſſer; or that appa- 


rels or adorns ; a coverer ; as a table-decher. 
To DECLA'IM. v. #. [declamo, Lat.] To harangue ; to 


ſpeak to the paſſions ; to rhetoricate ; to ſpeak fet ora- 
tions. 


What are his miſchiefs, conſul? You declaim 
inſt his manners, and t your own. B. Johnſon. 
ſplendid declaimings of novices and men of heat. South. 
It is uſual for maſters to make their boys declaim on both ſides 


of an t. Swift. 
Dreſs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and de- 
claim aloud on the praiſe of 8. 8 Watts. 


Dzcra'tmztr. =. / [irom claim] One who makes 
ſpeeches with intent to move the paſſions. 
Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer again * 
ddiſon. 
DecLama'tion. . ſ. [clanatio, Lat.] A diſcornfe 
addrefſed to the paſſions ; an harangue ; a ſet ſpeech ; a 
niece of rhetorick 


The cauſe declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men -teilte — deducted. 1. 
Thou mayſt forgive his anger, vrhile thou makeſt uſe of the 
plainneſs of his declamation. Taylor. 


DecrLama'tor. n. /. [Latin.] A declaimer ; an orator ; 
a rhetorician : ſeldom uſed. 
Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamator, without 
being fired at his noble zeal ? Tatler. 
Decta'maTory. adj. [declamatorius, Lat.] 1. Relating 
to the practice of declaiming ; pertaining to declamation ; 
treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 2. Appealing to 
the paſſions. 
1.) This a while ſuſpended his interment, and became a 
dec ory theme amongſt the religious men of that age. 
otton. 
2.) He has run himſelf into his own declamatory , and 
NAH N ; 
den. 
from declare] Capable of proof. 
This is declarable — the beſt 1 1 8 3 
De cLana'tion. . f. [ſrom declare.) 1. A procl mation 
or affirmation ; open expreſſion ; publication. 2. An ex- 
lanation of ſomething doubtful. Obſolete. 3. [In law.] 
Declaration ( declaratio) is properly the ſhewing forth, 
or laying out, of an action perſonal in any ſuit, though 
it is uſed ſometimes for both perſona! and real actions. 


Decra'ranLle. ag. 


Cowell. 

(1.) His pr are nothing elſe but declarationt, what 
God will do for the of men. Hooker. 
Though wit and ing are certain and habitual perfections 


of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which alone brin 
the repute, is ſubject to a thouſand hazards. South. 
There are no where fo plain and full declarations of mercy 

and love to the ſons of men, as ones 
t/on. 
Decra'nxartive. adj. [from declare.} 1. Making declara- 


tion 2 2. Mak ng proclamation. 
(1.) names of things ſhould be always taken from ſome- 
ing obſervably declarative of their form or nature. Grew. 
.) To this we may add the vo po uli, fo declarative on 
ſide. Swift, 


(2 
the fame 


law, is a new act confirming a former law. 


bleflings are not only declaratery of the good pleaſure 
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and intention of God towards them, but likewiſe of the natu 
ral of the thing. Tillotſon. 
To DECLA v. a. [declaro, Lat-] 1. To clear; to 
free from obſcurity : not in uſe. 2. To make known ; 
to tell evidently and openly. 3. To publiſh; to pro- 
claim. 4. To ſhew in open view ; to ſhew an opinion 
in plain terms. 
1.) To declare this a little, we muſt aſſume that the ſur- 
faces of ſuch bodles are exactly ſmooth. Boyle. 


(2.) It hath been declared unto me of you, that there are 
contentions you. 1 Cor. 1. 11. 


— fun by certain ſigns declares, 
Both when the South projects a ſtormy day, 
And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
(3-) Declare his glory among the heathen. 1 Chron. xvi. 24. 
(4-) In Cæſar's army ſomewhat the ſoldiers weuld have had, 
yet they would not pe Or themſelves in it, but only demanded 
a diſcharge. Bacon. 
We are a conſiderable body, who, upon a proper occaſion, 
would not fail to declare ourſelves. Addiſon. 
To DecLa'xe v. n. To make a declaration; to pro- 
claim ſome reſolution or opinion; or favour or oppoſiti- 
on: with fer or againſt. 
The internal faculties of will and underſtanding, decreeing 
and declaring againſt them. Taylor. 
God is faid not to have left himſelf without witneſs in the 
world, there being ſomething fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teſtify and * for hun. South's Sermons. 
Like fawning courtiers, for ſucceſs —_ ; 
And then come ſmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 
DzecLa'zemenT. . . [from declare] Diſcovery ; de- 
cla ration; teſtimony. * * 
C will calefy into city; that is, into a to 
ſtraws, * bodies, — convert the 21 
placed, which is a declarement of very different parts. Browns. 


Decrta'xer- . [from declare.) A proclaimer ; one that 
makes any thing known. 

DecLe'xsion. . / [declinati, Lat.] 
a greater to a leſs degree of excellence. 2. Declination ; 
deſcent. 3. Inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 

(1.) A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 
Seduc'd the 2 and height of all his ts 
To baſe declenſior. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Take the picture of a man in the greennels and vivacity of his 
youth, and in the latter date and declen/ions of his drooping 
years, and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame per- 
ſon. | South's Sermons. 
(z.) We ＋ Ae allow as much for the declenfion of 
the land from that place to the ſea, as for the immediate height 
of the mountain. Burnet's Theory. 
(3-) Declenſion is only the variation or change of the termina- 
tion of a noun, whilſt it continues to ſignify the ſame thing. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Decti'napLe. adj. [from decline.] Having variety of 
terminations ; as a declinable noun. 

D+ cLi'NaTionNn. #. / [declinatiz, Lat.] 1. Deſcent; 
change from a better to a worſe ſtate ; diminution of vi- 
gour ; decay. 2. The act of bending down; as, a de- 
cinatizn of the head. 3. Variation from rectitude; ob- 
lique motion; obliquity. 4. Deviation from moral recti- 
tude. 8. Variation from a fixed point. 6. [In naviga- 
tion.] he va riation of the needle from the direction to 
North and South. 7. [In aſtronomy.] The declination 
of a ſtar we call its irorteſt diſtance from the equator. 
Brewn. 8. [In G:ammar.] The declenſion or infleQion 
of a noun through its varicus terminations. 9 Ds cL1- 
NATION JA Plane [in dialing], is an arch of the ho- 
rizon, comprehended either between the plare and the 
prime vertical circle, if accounted from the Eaſt or Weſt ; 
or elſe between the meridian and the plane, if a-counted 
from the North or South. | Harris. 


1. Tendency from 
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1.) The queen, hearing of the declination of a monarchy, 
a , ſo il, as ſhe would never after hear of his fait. Bacon. 
Two general motions all animations have, that is, their be- 
ginning and encreaſe ; and two more, that is, their ſtate and de- 
elinai ion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime; 
And Summer, though it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 
Of declination or decay. | Walker. 
(3.) Suppoſing there were a declination of atoms, will 
it not effect what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and 
ſo there will be no more concourſe than if they did perpendicu- 
R 


larly deſcend. ay. 
This declination of atoms in their deſcent, was itſelf either 
neceſſary or voluntary. Bentley. 


(4.) That a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and nt of 
every declination and violation of the rules of juſt and honeſt, 
this right reaſon diſcourſing upon the ſtock of its own principles 
could not but infer. _ South's Sermons. 

(5.) There is no declination of latitude, nor variation of the 
elevation of the pole, notwithitanding what ſome have aſſerted. 

Woodward. 

Decrina'tor. } n. , [from decline.) An inſtrument in 

Decri'natory.y dialing, by which the declination, re- 
clination, and inclination of planes are determined. 

Chambers. 

There are ſeveral ways to know the ſeveral planes ; but the 
readieſt is by an inſtrument called a declinatory, fitted to the 
vanation of your place. Moxon. 

To DECLINE. v. . [declinzo, Lat.] 1. To lean down- 
ward. 2. To deviate ; to run into obliquities. - 3. To 
ſhun ; to avoid to do any thing. 4. To fink; to be im- 
paired ; to decay. Oppoſed to improvement or exaltati- 
on. 
(1.) And then with kind embracements, tempting kiſſes, 

And with declining head into his boſom, a 

Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy d. Shakeſpeare. 

(2.) Neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline after many, 


to wreſt r eee 8 
4.) Sons at perfect : 's declining, the |: 
Sy be as a ward to the ths. 8 

They'll be by th' fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i' th' capitol ; who's like to riſe, . 
Who thrives, and who declines. Shakeſpeare. 
Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton. 


That empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. 
And nature, which all acts of life deſigns, 


Waller. 


Not like ill poets, in the laſt Jeclines. Denbam. 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears; 
He looks the prop of my declining years Dryden. 
Autumnal warmth declines ; 4 
Ere heat is quite decay d, or eold begun. ryden. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swyft. 


God, in his wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to load our declining 
years with many ſufferings, with diſeaſes, and decays of — 
wift. 
T. Decri'xne. v. 2. 1. To bend downward; to bring 
down. 2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refuſe ; to be cautious 
of. 3. To modify a word by various terminations; to 
inflect. 1 
(1.) And now fair Phoebus gan decline in haſte, 
His weary n to the weſtern vale. 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd, | 
And love. deſectel eyes. | Thames. 
(2.) He had wiſely declined that argument, though m 
common ſermons they gave it. Clarendon 
Since the muſes do invoke my pow'r, 
Ihall no more decline that ſacred bow'r, 
Where Gloriana, their creat miſtreſs, lies. 
Though I the duſk did decline, 
Yet I contriv'd the whole deſign, 
And ſent them their petition. 


Spenſer. 


Waller. 


" Decomro'srTE. ag. 


le. 
Could Caroline have been I with the glories — 
world, ſhe had them all laid before her; but ſhe generouſly de- 
clined them, becauſe ſhe ſaw the acceptance of them 
ſiſtent with religion. | 
Whatever judged to be moſt agreeable or 
would purſue or decline. 
(3-) You decline muſa, and conſtrue Latin, by the help of a 
tutor, or with ſome Engliſh tranſlation. _ Watts, 


Dzcr1/xs. =. /. [from the verb.] The ſtate of tendency 


to the leſs or the worſe ; diminution ; decay. Contrary 
to increaſe, improvement, or eleyation. 
Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed ; 
From its decline, determin'd to recede. Prior. 
Thoſe fathers lived in the decline of literature. Swift. 


DECLIVITY. .. / [declivis, Lat.] Inclination or obli- 
quity reckoned downwards; gradual deſcent ; not pre- 
_— ck young gas : the contrary to acclivity. 

vers will not flow unleſs u declivity, and their ſources 

be raiſed above the earth's ordi ſurface, fo that they may 

run upon a deſcent, Woodward. 

I found myſelf within my depth; and the declivity was fo 
ſmall, that I walked near a mile before I to the ſhore. 

| Gulliver's Travels. 

Dzcr1i'vors. adj. [declivis, Lat.] Gradually deſcending ; 
not precipitous ; not perpendicularly finking : the con- 
trary to acelivous; moderately ſteep. 

To DECO CT. v. a. ſdecoquo, decoffum, Lat.] 1. To 

** by boiling for any uſe; to digeſt in hot water. 

2. To digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. z. To bail in 

water, ſo as to draw the ſtrength or virtue of any thing. 

4. To boil up to a conſiſtence; to ſtrengthen or invigo- 

rate by boiling: this is no proper uſe. 

(1.) Sena loſeth its windineſs by decofing, and ſubtile or 
windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion or evaporation. Bacon. 
(2.) There ſhe decos, and doth the food prepare; 

There ſhe diſtributes it to ev'ry vein, 

There ſhe expels what ſhe may fitly ſpare. Davies. 
(3.) The langer malt or herbs are decocted in liquor, the 


it is. | Bacon. 
: Td Can fodden water, their barley-broth, 
cco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? hakeſpeare. 


Dzco'ctTinLE. aj. [from deco.) That which may be 


boiled, or prepared by boiling. Did. 
De co'ction. 3. /. reading, Lat.] 1. The act of boil- 


ing any thing, to extract its virtues 2. A preparation 

made by boiling in water. 4 
(1. ) In infuſion the longer it is, the is the part of the 

groſs body that goeth into the liquor; in decoction, 

more goeth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or ſettleth at 

the bottom. | Bacon. 
The lineaments of a white lily will remain after the ſtrongeſt 


decodtion. Arbuthnot. 
In decoftons ; and are mann d 
With ten emp'rics, in their chamber 
Lying for the ſpirit of amber. Ben. Johnſon. . 
It the plant be boiled in water, the ftrained liquor is called 
the decuct᷑ion of the plant. y Arbuthnot. 


Deco'crurs. =. /. [from decoct.] A ſubſtance drawn by 
decoction. 
DecorLa'riow. . . [decollatio, Lat.] The act of be- 


heading. e 


a ſecond time; compounded with 


polite. 


4 4 nn 1 
D Ee 
Dzcomposr'rrion. x». , [decompoſitur, Lat.] The act of 


com — things already 5 
e con what happens ompoſi ' ' - 
tions of ſaline particles 0” 1 — 


To DECOMPO'UND. v. 4. [decompone, Iat.} 1 To 
compoſe of things already compounded ; to compound a 
ſecond time; to rm by a ſecond compoſition- 2. To 
relolye a compound into ſimple parts. This is a ſenſe 
that has of late crept irregularly into chymical books. 

(2. ) Nature h doth in the bowels of the earth make de- 
compounded bodies, as we ſee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
ſulphur itſelf. 

a word ſtands for a very o—_—_ that is com- 
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Decoy d by the fantaſtick blaze, 
Now loſt, and now renew d, he ſinks abſorpt, 
Rider and horſe. 


Thomſon. 


Deco'y. . /. [from the verb.] Allurement to miſchiefs ; 


temptation. 
The devil could never have had ſuch numbers, had he not 
uſed ſome as decoys to enſnare others. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Theſe exuberant productions of the earth became a continual 
decoy and ſnare : they only excited and fomented luſts. 


Weordward. 
An old dramdrinker is the devil's decoy. Berkley. 


4. Dzco'roruck. . A duck that lures others. 


There-is a ſort of ducks, called decoyducks, that will bring 


and deco „it is not eaſy for men to form and whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where are conveni- 
n— ry * E 5 Locte. encies made for catching them. Mortimer. 

* ue, and green be intercepted, remaining 7% DECRE ASE. v. . [decreſco, Latin.] To grow leſs; 
yellow, orange, and red, will com d u the paper an to de dan den ( / ] 8 


colours be let 


Dzcomro'unD. adj. [from the verb.] Compoſed of 
things or words already compounded ; compounded a 
ſecond time. 

The pretended ſalts and ſulphur are ſo far from being ele- 


are 1 „to borrow a term of the ans, decompound 
bodies, made up of the whole haves, and menſtruum, or 


the 

„ 4 employed to dilguilc it. Boyle. 

o body ſhould uſe any compound or decompound of the ſub- 

ſtantial verbs. l Arbuthnot and Pope. 

De'coxameNT. . / [from decorate.] Ornament; em- 

belliſhment. Di#. 

To DE'CORATE. v. a. [decore, Lat.] To adom; to 

embelliſh ; to beautify. 

Dzcora'tiON. n. ,. [from gdecorate.] Ornament; em- 
belliſhment ; added beauty. 

The enſigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of figures ; 

ſuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, and to war. 


: Dryden. 
This helm and heavy buckler I can ſpare, 
As only decorations of the war : 
So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. Dryden. 
Decoxa'Tor. . /. [ſtrom decorate.) An adorner; an 


embelliſher. Di. 
Deco'rous. adj. [dec:rus, Lat.] Decent ; ſuitable to a 
character; becoming; proper; befitting ; ſeemly. 

It is not fo decorows,. in * of God, that he ſhould imme- 
diately do all the meaneſt and triflingeſt things himſelf, without 
any inferiour or ſubordinate miniſter. Kay. 

Te DECORTICATE. v a. [aecortico, Lat.] To divxeſt 
of the bark or huſk ; to huſk; to peel; to ſtrip. 

Take barley, dried and decurticated, after it is well 
waſhed, and boil it m water. 

DecorTrca'tion. 3. . [from decorticate.] 
ſtripping the bark or huſk. 
DECO RCH. n. /. [Latin.] Decency; behaviour con- 
trary to licentiouſneſs, contrary to levity; ſeemlineſs. 
— If your maſter . 
Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him, 
That 4 keep decurum, muſt 


The act of 


No leſs beg a kingdom. | Shakeſpeare. 
I am far from ſuſpecting ſimplicity, which is bold to treſpaſs 
in points of decoram. Molten. 
d the fix d and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
The better ſort ſhall ſet before em 
A e, a manner, a decorum. Prior. 


grac 
Gentlemen of the army ſhould be, at leaſt, obliged to exter- 
nal decorum: a profligate life and character ſhould not be a 


means of advancement. Swift. 
He kept with princes due decorum ; 

Yet never ſtood in awe before em. Swift. 

To DECO'Y. v. 4. [from 4%, Dutch, a cage.] To lure 


into a cage; to intrap; to draw into a ſnare. 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to decoy her com- 


L' Eftrange, 


panions into the ſnare, 


mentary parts extracted out of the body of mercury, that they 7, Decre'ast. vw. a. 


Arbuthnot 6n Coins. + 


From the moon is the ſign of feaſts, a light that decreaſeth 
in her perfection. Eccluſ. xliii. 7. 
Unto fifty years, as they ſaid, the heart annually increaſeth 
the weight of one drachm; after which, in the ſame proportion, 
it decreaſeth. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
When the ſun comes to his tropicks, days increaſe and de- 
creaſe but a very little for a great while together. Newton. 


To make leſs ; to diminiſh. 
He did diſhonourable find 
Thoſe articles, which did our ftite decreaſe. 
Nor cheriſh'd they relations poor, 
That might decreaſe their preſcnt ſtore. Prior. 
Heat increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of cl, 
balſam, and honey; and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. 
Nexoton. 
Decae'ass. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. The ſtate of 
growing leſs; decay. 2. The wain ; the time when the 
viſible face of the moon grows [-ſs. 
(1.) By weak ning toil, and hoary age o'ercome, 
See thy decreaſe, and haiten to thy tomb. Prior. 
(2.) See in what time the ſeeds, ſet in the increaſe of the 
moon, come to a certain height, and how they differ from thoſe 
that are ſet in the decreaſe of the moon. Bacon. 


Daniel. 


To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] To make an edict ; 


to appoint by edict; to eſtabliſh by law ; to determine; 


to reſolve. 
v ſhall ſee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall not underſtand 


what in his counſel hath decreed of him. Vid. iv. 
| Father eternal ! Thine is to decree ; 
Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do thy will. Milton. 
Had Heav'n decreed that I ſhould life enjoy, 
Heav'n had d-creed to fave unhappy Troy. Dryden. 


To Decxe'e. v. a. To doom or aſſign by a decree. 
Thou ſhalt alſo decree a thing and it ſhall be eſtabliſhed. Job. 
The king their father, | 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed | 
His ſceptre to the younger. Rowe. 
Decre'e. n. /. [decretum, Latin.] 1. An edi ; a law. 
2. An eſtabliſhed rule. 3. A determination of a ſuit, or 
litigated cauſe. 4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, 
which is enacted by the pope himſelf, by and with the 
advice of his cardinals in council aſſembled, without be— 
ing conſulted by any one thereon- Ayliffe's Parer yon. 
(I.) If you deny me, fic upon your law 


There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 


Shakeſpeare. 


There went a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, that all the world 

ſhould be taxcd. Luke, u. 1. 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 

No more our houles * our homes to ſee ? Dryden. 


The Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; he rewards the juſt, 
and puniſhes the unjuſt : and the folly of man, and not the de- 
cree of Heaven, is the cauſe of human calamity. Broome. 

(2.) When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder. Fob, xxviii. 26. 

De'cxtmenT. n. /. [decrementum, Latin.] Decreaſe ; the 
ſtate ot 2 leſs ; the quantity loſt by decreaſing. 

Upon the tropick, and firſt deſcenſion from our ſolſtice, we 
ae ſcarce ſenſible of declination ; but declining farther, cur 
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decrement accelerates : we ſet apace, and in our laſt days preci- 
pitate into our graves. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, 
ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. 
Woodward. 
DECRE/PIT. aj, [decrepitus, Latin.] Waſted and worn 
out with age; in the laſt ſtage of decay. 
Decreſ it miſer ! baſe, ignoble wretch ! Shakeſpeare. 
Of mens lives in this decrepit age of the world, many exceed 
fourlcore, and ſome an hundred years. Raleigh. 
This pope is decrefit, and the bell goeth for him: take or- 
der that there be choſen a pope of freſh years. Bacon. 
Decref it TR and fuch as had their nativity in times 
ory, 


beyond all h are freſh in the obſervation of many heads. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
And from the North to call 
Decretit Winter. Milton. 
Who this obſerve, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denham. 
Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he goes, 
A painted mitre ſhades his furrow'd brows ; 
The god, in the decrejit form array'd, 
The gardens enter d, and the fruits ſurvey d. Pope. 
The ch malevolence 


of witchcraft inſpires people with a 
towards thoſe | wa decrepit parts #50 ſpecies, in whom hu- 
man nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. Addiſon. 
To DECRE/PITATE. v. a. [aecrepgo, Latin.] To calcine 
falt till it has ceaſed to crackle in the fire. 
So will it come to paſs in a pot of falt, although decrepitated. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Decreyita'tioNn. . /. [from decrepitate.] The crack- 
ling noiſe which falt makes, when put over the fire in a 
crucible. 


Duincy. 
Decrt'riTxESS.? mn. /. [from decrepit.] The laſt ſtage of 
De crxe'ertrupe. I decay; the laſt effects of old age. 
Mother earth, in this her barrenneſs and decrefitneſs of age, 
can procreate ſuch ſwarms of curious engines. Beathey: 
Decrt'scEnT. adj. [from decreſcens, Latin.] Growing 
leſs ; beingina ſtate of decreaſe. 
De'caeTaAr.. adj. [decretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a 
decree ; containing a decree. 
A decretal epiſtle is that which the pope decrees either by 
himſelf, or elſe by the advice of his cardinals; and this muſt be 


en his being conſulted by ſome particular perſon or perſons 
thereon, Ayli 


liffe's Parergon.. 
De'catTAL. u. /. [from the adjeQtive.] 


1. A book of 
decrees or edicts; a body of laws. 2. The collection of 
the pope's decrees. 


(1.) The ſecond room, whoſe walls 

Were painted fair with memorable geſts, 

Of magiſtrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Of laws, of judgments, and of decretalt. Spenſer. 

(2.) Traditions and decretals were made of equal force, and 
as authentical as the ſacred charter itſelf. Hodel Vocal Foreft. 

De'creTIST. 3. from decree.] One that ſtudies or 
profeſſes the knowledge of the decretal. | 

The decretifts had their riſe and beginning under the reign of 
the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa. Apliffe's Parergon. 

De'cxtTorY. adj. [from deeree.) 1. judicial; defini- 
tive. 2. Critical; in which there is ſome definitive 
event. 

(1.) There are lenitives that friendſhip will 
will be brought to the decretory rigours of a condemning ſen- 
tence. | | South's Sermons. 

(2.) The motions of the moon, ſuppoſed to be meaſured by 
ſevens, and the critical or decretory days, depend on that num- 
ber. rown's Fulgar Errours. 

Dt cr1'ar. =. /. [from decry.] Clamorous cenſure ; haſty 
or noiſy condemnation ; concurrence in cenſuring any 
thing. 

To DECRY'. v. a. [dicrier, French.] To cenſure ; to 
blame clamorouſly:; to clameur againſt. 9 


ice in cniticks reigns ſo high, 
That for ſmall errours + cu 


ly, before it 


whole plays decry. Dryden. 
Thoſe meaſures which are 4 by one of the king- 
dom, are naturally decried by the other. ' Adidiſen. 


D 
. tuir authority; diem 


acks and impoſtors are ſtill cautioning us to beware 
4 * ms twp others cheats only to make more 
for their own. Swift. 
De 3 n. /. [decumbo, Latin ] The act of lying 
DrculusExcv. J down; the poſture of lying down. 
This muſt come to paſs, if we hole opinion they lie not 
down, and enjoy no decumbence at all; for ſtation 2 
no reſt, but one kind of motion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Net conſidering the ancient manner of 
puted this of the beloved diſciple into ruſticity, or an 
act of incivility. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Dz cu'mnBiTURE. #. , [from decumbo, Latin.] 1. The 
time at which a man takes to his bed in a diſeaſe. 2. [In 
aſtrology.] A ſcheme of the heavens erected for that 
time, by which the prognoſticks of recovery or death are 
diſcovered. 
If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 
The plan hour muſt firſt be known, 


And lucky moment : if her eye but akes, 
Or itches, its decumbiture ſhe takes, Dryden. 


Dz'curLE adj [decuplus, Latin] Tenfold; the fame 
number ten times repcated. 
Man's , that 1s, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the ſole of foot, is decuple unto his profundity ; that is, a 
direct line between the breaſt and the fpine. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Suppoſing there be a thouſand ſorts of inſects in this iſland, 
if the ſame proportion holds between the inſets of England 
and of the world, as between plants domeftick and exotick, 
that is, near a decu le, the ſpecies of inſects will amount to ten 
thouſand. Ray. 
Decvu'xron. n. /. [decurin, Tatin.] A ccmmander over 
ten; an officer ſubord inate to the centurion. | 
He inſtituted decurions through both theſe colomes, that is, 
one over every ten families. Temf le. 
Dez cu'xs10x. 2. /. [decurſus, Latin-] The act of running 
down. 
What is decayed by that decurſion of waters, is ſupplied by 
the terrene fœces which water brings. Hale. 
DzcurTa'TiON. . /. [decurtatio, Latin,] The act of 
cutting ſhort, or ſhortening. 
To DECU'SSATE. v. a. {decufo, Latin.] To interſeQ at 
acute angles. 
This it performs by the action of a notable muſcle on each 
ſide, having the form cf the letter X, made up of many 1 


decuſſating one another longways. ay. 
p The act of croſſ- 


„ he im- 


Du cussa'Tion. n. /. rom decuſſate.] 


ing; ſtate of being croſſed at unequal angles. 
ough there be decuſſation of the rays in the pupil of the 


* and ſo the image of the object in the retina, or bottom of 
eye, be inverted; yet doth not the object appear inverted, 
but in its right or natural poſture. Ray. 
To DEDE'/CORATE. v. a. ſ[dedecoro, Latin] To diſ- 
grace; to bring a reproach upon. Dis. 
Deptcora'TiION. . /. [from dedecorate.] The act of 
diſgracing ; diſgrace. Dis. 
Dez pt'corxovs. adj. [dedecus, Latin.] Diſgraceful ; re- 
preachful ; ſhameſul. Di#. 


DepexT1'TiION. n. . [de and dentitio, Latin.] Loſs or 
ſhedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten ſeptenaries, becauſe in one 
thereof a man received ſome ſenſible mutation: in the is 
dedentition, or falling of teeth. Brewn's Pulgar Errours. 

To DE'DICATE. v. 4. [dedico, Latin.) 1. To devote to 
ſome divine power; to conſecrate and ſet apart to facred 
uſes. 2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon or pur- 
poſe. 3. To infcribe to a patron. 

(1.) ———— A pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to olympick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcides. 

The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the 
it was anointed. 


Fs A 
22 
Num. Vil. 10. 
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Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 

We rais'd, and dedicate this wond'rous frame. Dryden. 
(2.) There cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour ſo many, 

As will to dedicate themſelves. Shakeſpeare. 
Ladies, a gen'ral welcome from his 

Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 

To fair content and you. Shakeſpeare. 

He went to learn the profeſſion of a foldier, to which he had 

dedicated himſelf. Clarendon. 


Bid her inſtant wed, 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. Prior. 
(3-) He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated them to 
the lord Burghley. Peacham. 
Dz'pricaTez. adj. [from the verb.] Conſecrate; devote; 


dediEated ; 2 
yers from preſerved ſouls, 
From faſting maids, whoſe names are dedicate 


To nothing temporal. Shakeſpeare. 
This tenth part, or tithe, being thus unto him, 
leaveth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, which 
are given us for our worldly neceſſities, and becometh as a thing 
dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 
Depica'tion. . [dedicatio, Latin-] 1. The act of 
dedicating to any being or purpoſe ; conſecration ; folemn 


appropriation. 2. An addreſs to a patron. 
(1.) It cannot be laid to many mens charge, that have 
{o curious as to trouble biſhops with placing the ſtone 


in the chaxehes ; or ſo ſcrupulous as, after the erection of them, 


to make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker. 
Among publick ſolemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the tem- 
ple. Addiſon. 
(2.) Prond as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sat full blown Bufo, puff d by ev'ry quill ; 
Fed by foft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand m hand in ſong. Pope. 


Drpic rox. . /. [from dedicate.] One who inſcribes 

his work to a patron with compliment and ſervility. 
Leave dang'rous truths to unfucceſsful ſatyrs, 
And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Pope. 

De'picatory. adj. [from dedicate.) Compoſing a dedica- 
tion; cowplimental ; adulatory. 

Thus I ſhouid begin my epiſtle, if it were a dedicatory one; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

Deo1'TioN. n. /. [deditio, Latin.] The act of yielding 
up any thing; ſurrendry- | 

It was not a complete con 
terms and capitulations a 
conguerecd. 

To DEDU'CE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 1. To draw in a 
regular connected ſeries, from one time or one event to 
another. 2. To form a regular chain of conſequential 
propoſitions 3. To lay down in regular order, fo as 
that the ſollowing ſhall naturally rife from the forego- 


10g- 
610 I will deduce him from his cradle, through the deep and 
lubric waves of ſtate and court, till he was ſwallowed in the 


„but rather a dedition upon 
between the conqueror and the 
Hale. 


gulph of fatality. oak Wetton Buck. 
O geddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 
Frem the dire nation in its early times Pope. 


(.) Reaſon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 
(3-) Lend me your ſong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 

The mazy-running ſoul of melody 

Into my varied verie ! while I deduce, | 

From the firit note the hollow cuckoo fings, 

The ſymphony of Spring. Thomſon. 

De pu'cemeENT- . from deduce.] The thing deduced; 
the collection of reaſon ; conſequential propoſition. 

Praiſe and prayer are his due worſhip, and the reſt of thoſe 
deducements, which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dryden. 

Dzpv'cinLE. adj. [from deduce.) ColleQible by reaſon ; 
conſequential ; diſcoverable from principles laid down. 
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The condition, al deducible from 8, 
ſhall we evidence it but þ Brown's N 2 
The general character of the new earth is paradiſaical, and 


the particular character that it hath no ſea ; and both are ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. 


Burnet. 
So far, therefore, as conicience reports any thing eable 
to, or deducible frame thele, it is to be hearkened to. * 


All ies of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of three lines, including a 1 

aclbe. 

Depu'cive. adj. [from deduce) Performing the act of 

deduction. Dis. 
To DEDU CT. v. @. [deduco, Latin.] 1. To ſubſtraQ; 
to take away; to cut off; to defalcate. 2. To ſepa- 


rate ; to diſpart ; to divide. Now not in uſe. 
(1.) We dedu# from the computation of our that 


part of our time which is ſpent . : 
ö orrit. 


(2.) —— Having yet, in his deduFed ſpright, 
Some ſparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spenſer. 
De pu'ction. n. /. [dedufio, Latin.] 1. Conſequential 
collection; conſequence ; propoſition drawn from prin- 
ciples premiſed. 2. That which is deducted ; Gefalca- 
tion. 

(1. ) Out of ſcripture ſuch duties may be deduced, by ſome 
kind of conſequence, as by long circuit of deduct᷑ion it may be 
that even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. 

| Hodker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with ſuch dedufions 
from it as our Sayiour hath drawn, or our own reaſon, well in- 
formed, can make. Du pa. 

That by diverſity of motions we ſhould ſpell out things not 
reſembled by them, we muſt attribute to ſome ſecret deduction; 
but what this deduction ſhould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, 1s as dark as ignorance. Glancille, 

You have laid the experiments together in ſuch a way, and 
made ſuch dedudinns from them, as I have not hitherto met 
with. Bozle. 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours are either expreſly, or by 
clear conſequence and 4:4u#torn, forbidden in the New Teſta- 
ment. Tillot en. 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inſtinct ſcems to have 
— it even to thoſe who gever much attended to dedu⁰,iHitpi on 

on. 


Hager. 
(2.) Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; i 
Make fair JeduFiens, ſee to what they mount. Pope. 
De pu'ctive. adj. [ſrom deduct.] Deducible ; that which 
is or may be deduced from a poſition premiſed. 

All knowledge of cauſes is Aeductive ; for we know none by 
imple intuition, but through the mediation of their effects. 

| Clan ville. 

Depvu'ctivery. adv. [from dedudtive.] Conſequential- 
ly; by regular deduction; by a regular train of ratioci- 
nation. 

There is ſcarce a popular errour paſſant in our days, which 
is not either directly expreſſed, or deductiely contained in this 
work. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DEED. = /. [dæd, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 1. Action, 
whether zood or bad ; thing done. 2. Exploit ; per- 
formance, 3. Power of action; agency. 4. AQ de- 
clamatory of an opinion. 5. Written evidence of any 
legal at. 6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction: 
whence the word indeed. 

(1.) From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th' doer's deed. 
The monſter nought reply'd ; for words were vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjuſt maintain. Drydecn. 

The ſame had not conſented to the counſel and deed. Luke. 

We are not ſecluded from the expectation cf reward for our 
charitable deeds. Smalridge's 3ermWMs. 

(2.) I, on the other fide, 
Us'd no ambition to commend my dcecds ; 
The deeds themſelves, tho' mute, ſpoke loud the doer. 
Miltou. 


Thouſands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 
Whoſe deeds ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn, 


Dryden. 
« D wa 


S hakeſpeare NJ 
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. Nor knew I not (6.) If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies the mind 

= 2 will and deed created free. Milton. muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick upon it wn Ok and 

(4.) They defire, with ſtrange abſurdity, that to the fame thought, and cloſe contemplation. Lacke. 
ſenate it ſhould belong to give full judgment in matter of ex- (7-) Who hath nat heard it { 
communication, and to abſolve whom it pleaſed them, clean How deep you were within the backs af heaven Shakeſd. 
contrary to their own former decds and oaths. Heoker. The {pirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath. Shakeſpeare. 

( 5.) The ſolicitor gave an evidence for 2 deed, which was im- He's meditating wich two deep divines. Shake/peare. 
peached to be fraudulent. Bacon. - He in my ear 

He builds his houſe upen the ſand, and writes the deeds, by Vented much policy and projects deep 
which he holds his eſtate, upon the face of a river. South. Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

(6.) O that, as oft I have at Athens ſeen Plauſible to the worid, to me worth navight, Milton. 
The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend ; I do not diſcover the helps which this great man of deep 
So now in very deed I might behold thought mentions. Locke. 
The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, (8.) When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 

Meet like the hands cf Jove. Lee's Oedipus. Dee}, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


Dee'pLess. 44. [trom died.] Unactive; without action; 
withaut explaits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedleſs in his tongue. Shakeſpeare. 

Inſtant, he cry'd, your female diſcard end, 

Ye deedleſ5 banks! and the ſong attend. Poe. 

To DEEM. v. n. part. dent, or deemed. [dumgan, Go- 

thick ; doemen, Dutch; deman. Saxon.] 1. To judge; 

to conclude upon conſideration; to think; to apine; to 


9.) O God! if my de ers cannot appeaſe 
But thou wilt be — — = niſdeeds, In * 
Vet execute thy wrath on me + Tag SFakeſp. Rich. III. 
Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper ſilence, or with more regard. den. 
(10.) With deeper brown the grove was overſpread. 
den 


(11.) And the Lord God cauſed a deep fleep to fall upon 


determine. 2. To eſtimate; to make eftimate of: this Adam. Gen. ii. 21, 
ſenſe is now diſuſed. | (12.) Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their 
(1.) Here eke that famous golden apple grew, liberality. 2 Cor. viii. 2, 


The ſounds made by buckets in a well, are deeper and 
if the like percuſſion were made in the open air, 


al 
Bacon. 


Der. . [from the adjeQtive.] 1. The ſea; the main; 


Fer which th' Idean ladies diſagreed, 
Till partial Paris dempt it Venus due. : Spenſer. 
So natural is the union of religion with juſtice, that we may 
boldly deem there is neither, where both are not. Hooker. 
He who, to be deem'd 


A god, leap'd ily into Etna flames. Milton. = abyſs of waters; the ocean. 2. The molt folemn or 
Theſe bleſſings, friend, a deity beftaw'd ; 111 part. TY : 
8 ** . leſs — god. : Dryden. (1.) Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
Nature difturb'd, who ſheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon. 
Is deem d vindictive to have chang d her courſe. Thomſon. What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
2.) Do me not to dy, From greedy man, lies ſafer in the deep. Waller. 
Ne deem thy force by fortune's doom unjuſt, Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
That hath, maugre A ſpite, thus low me laid in duſt. Spenſ. Theſe rites af Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope. 
But they that ſkill not of ſo heavenly matter, (2. here want not many that do fear, 
All that they know not, envy or admire, In deep of night, to walk by this Herne's oak. Shakeſpeare. 
Rather than envy, let them wouder at her, The deep of night _ _ our talk. Shakeſpeare. 
l — n face divine, 


But not to deem of her deſert aſpire. Spenſer. 

D:zzx. u. from the verb.] Judgment; ſurmiſe ; opi- 
nion. Not now in uſe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, | 

I true! how now ? what wicked deem is this? Sbaleſp. 

Dzz'mMsTEeR- . ,. [from deem.) A judge: a word yet in 


uſe in Jerſey and the Iſle of Man. 


Attracts the hapleſs youth through ſtorms and waves, 
Alone in deep of night. Philit's. 
To De'zren. v. a. [from deep.] 1. To make deep; to 
fink far below the ſurface. 2. To darken; to cloud ; ro 
make dark. 3. To make fad or gloomy. See Deep. adj. 
(J.) The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 


DEEP. adj. [veep, Saxon.] 1. Having length down- = 2 , as it would raiſe the banks and — bot 


ward; ; deſcending far; profound; oppoſed to ſballow. 
2. Low in ſituation ; not high. 3- Meaſured from the b. Ne highf. 7 Per colours fo, that the orpiment may 


er gheſt. 
ſurſace downward. 4. Entering far; piercing a great (3.) Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
way. 5. Far from the outer part. 6. Not ſuperficial ; 


. : Shades ev'ry flow'r, ahd darkens ev'ry green, 
not obvious. 7. Sa gacious penetrating; having the Deep 


ens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
power to enter far into a ſubje&. 8. Full of contrivance ; And breathes a browner horror on the wocds. Pope. 
politick ; infidiouss 9. Grave; folemn. 10. Dark 


coloured. 11. Having a great degree of flilneſs, or 
gloom, or ſadneſs. 12. Depreſſed; funk ; metaphori- 
cally, low. 13. Baſs ; grave in found. 


(i.) All trees in high and ſandy grounds are to be ſet deep, 
and in watery grounds more ſhallow. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre hes, 
And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies. Dryden. 
(3.) Mr. Halley, m diving ag Inge the ſea in a diving veſſel, 
found, in a clear ſun-ſhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the ſun ſhone directly, appeared of a red colour. Newt. 
4. This avarice 
Strikes deeper ; grows with more pernicious root. Shakeſ. 
For, even in that ſeaſon of the year, the ways in that vale 
were very deep. | — Clarendon. 
Thou haſt not ſtrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain : 
Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deef, and ſcour thy brain. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


( 5.) $0 the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 
Dcep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den does lie. 


Bacon. 


Dr. adj [from deep. ] 


Deze-MoUTHED. adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a hoarſ. 


and loud voice. 
Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. Shakeſp. 
—— — Bchold the Engliſh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth'd ſea. 
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Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found, 

And deef-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks furround. Dryden. 
Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, 

While the warm ſcent draws on the d2ep-mouth'd train. Gay. 


Dezp-mu'siNG- adj. [deep and muſe.) Contemplative ; 


loſt ia thought. 
But he deep-muſing o'er the mountains ſtray d, 

Through mazy thickets of the woodland ſhade. Pofe. 
1. To a great h ; far 
below the ſurface. 2. With great ſtudy or ſagacity; 
not ſuperficially ; not careleſsly ; profoundly. 3. Sor- 
rowfully ; folemoly ; with a great degree of ſeriouſneſs or 
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ſadneſs. 4. With a tendency to darkneſs of colour. 
5 Ina high degree. 

(1.) Fear is a paſſion that is moſt deeply rooted in our 
natures, and flows immediately from the 1 
preſervation. tſon. 

Thoſe 1 R 
ſuſcepti e 

. atts 


ſon, and therefore remain 
(3.) He ſighed deepy in his ſpirit. 
9 


Mark, vill. 12. 
ins ſo dee; 


hath ſworn ne'er to come 


In bawdy-houſe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And deeply mus d on the ſucceeding day. Dryden. 


(4.) Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn ber- 
ries, I let it drop upon white paper. Boyle. 
bobs To keep his promiſe with him, he had deefly offended 
his nobles and people. Bacon's Henry VII. 
De'zyness. » /. [from deep.] Entrance far below the 

ſurface ; profundity ; depth. 

' Cazzianer ſet forward with great toil, by reaſon of the 
deepneſs of the way and heavineſs of the great ordnance. 

Xnolles. 

Some fell upon ſtony places, and they withered, becauſe 

they had no decfneſ of earth. Mat. xiii. 5. 
Dern. un. / [de on, Saxon; thier, Teutonick ; Sie, Greek. 

That claſs of animals which is hunted for veniſon, con- 

taining many ſubordinate ſpecies ; as the ſtag or red deer, 

the buck or fallow deer, the roebuck, and others. 


You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 


my 1.5 Shakeſpeare, 
The pale that held my lovely deer. Waller. 
To DEFA'CE. v. 4 [defaire, French.) To deftroy ; to 
raze ; to ruin; to disfi gure 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly commendin 
it, as you have done in untruly and unkindly defacing — 
ſlandering it. 


Whitgijte. 
Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 
_—_— all. Shakeſpeare. 


him ſox thouſand, and deface the bond. Shakeſpeare. 


| Whoſe ſtatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 

And, though defac'd, the wonder of the eye. Dryden. 
One nobler wretch can only rife, 

"Tis he whoſe fury ſhall ace 

The ſtoick's image in this piece. Prior. 


Dera'cemenT. n. /. [from deface.] Violation; injury; 
raſure ; abolition ; deftruion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; 
and the defacement, fin. Bacon. 

Dera'cep. n. . [from deface.] Deſtroyer ; abolither ; 


violater. 
That foul acer of God's handywork, 
Thy womb let looſe, to chaſe us to our graves. Shakeſþ. 
Dera'itance. u. . [defaillaxce, French.] Failure; miſ- 
carriage: a word not in uſe. 
The affections were the authors of that unhappy defailaxrce. 


Glanwille. 
To DEFA'LCATE. ». a. [from falx, falcis, a fickle ; de- 


falquer, French.] To. cut off; to lop ; to take away part 
of a penſion or falary. It is * uſed of money. 
Dr:rarca'tiION. . from defalcare.} Diminution ; a- 
batement; exciſion of any part of a cuſtomary allowance. 
The ten table is ſet forth with its cuſtomary bill of fare, 
and without any defſalcation. Addiſon. 
8 v. a. [Sce DeralcaTe.] To cut off; to 
op away. i 
Vhat he dz/alks from ſome inſipid fin, is to make ſome 
other more guſtful. Decay of Piety. 
Dzeama'rTion . /. [from defame.] The act of deſam- 
ing or bringing inſamy upon another; calumny ; re- 
proach ; cenfure; detraction. 
Dejamation is the uttering of contumelions language of any 
one, vith-an' intent of raiſing an ill fame of the party, and this 
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extends iting, hibels ; and to deeds, 
Lo writing my — ; to 251. 


ſtures. 

Be ſilent, and beware, if Ld you ſee ; 
"Tis defamation but to fay, that's he. Dryden. 
Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction and 

defamation, and many malicious ſpies are ſearching into the ac- 
tions of a great man. Addiſon. 


DerauATORY. adj. [from di fame] Calumnious ; tend- 


ing to defame ; unjuſtly cenſorious; libellous ; falſely 
ſatirical. 
The moſt eminent fin is the ſpreading of rr reports. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Auguſtus, conſcious to himſelf of many crimes, made an 
edict againſt lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory writings. 
Dryden. 
To DEFA'ME. v. a. de and fama, Latin.] To make in- 
famous ; to cenſure falſely in publick ; to deprive of ho- 
nour ; to diſhonour by reports; to libel ; to calumniate ; 
to deſtroy reputation by either acts or words. 


I heard the defaming of many Jer. xx. 10. 
They live as if they profeſſed Chriſtianity merely in ſpight, 
to defame it. 


Decay of Piety. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did dame; 
My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſl. d name. Dryden. 
Dera'me. n. /. [from the verb.] Diſgrace; diſhonour : 
not in uſe. 2 
Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 
And hung their conquer'd arms for more «fame 
On gallowtrees. Spenſer. 
Dera'mer. 2. /. [from defame.] One that injures the re- 
putation of another; a detracter; a calumniator. 
It may be a uſeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the leſs crime. Government of the Tongue. 


To DEFA'TIGATE. v. 4. [efatigo, Latin.] To weary ; 
to tire. 
The power of theſe mens induſtries, never defatigated, hath 
been great. | Dr. Maze. 
DerFaTica'tion- =.  [defatigatio, Latin.] Wearineſs ; 
fatigue. Dic. 
DEFAULT. . , [deſaut, French. ] 1. Omiſſion of that 
which we ought to do; neglect 2. Crime ; failure ; 
fault. 3. Defect; want. 4. [In law.] Non-appearance 
in court at a day aſſigned. owed. 


(2.) Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of 


governours than the peoples. Hayweed. 
We that know what tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. Shakeſpeare. 


Let me not raſhly call in doubt 
Divine prediction: what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill d, but through mine own default, 


Whom have I to complain of, but myſelf? Milton. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 


mens defaults. Swift. 
(3.) In default of the king's pay, the forces were laid upon 
the ſubject. Davies. 


Cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes, in default of the 
real ones. Arbathnst en Cetin. 
To Dzra'uLT. v. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or ſtipulation; to torfeit by bicaxing a 
contract. 
DrralulrER. 2 /. [from the verb.] One that makes de- 
fault. . 
DEFE/ASANCE. . ,. [de faiſance, French.] 1. The act 
of annulling or abrogating any contract or ſtipulation, 
2. Deſeaſance is a condition annexed to an act; as to an 
obligation, a recogniſance, or ſtatute, winch pertormecd 
by the obligee, or the cogrizee, the act is diſabled ani 
made void, as if it had never been done. Corel. 3. i te 
writing in which a deſeaſance is contained. 4. A ent; 
conqueſt ; the act of canqueriag; the ſtate o being 
conquered, Obfolete.. 
That hoary king, wit! al! his train, 
Being arrived, where that champion tout, 
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After his foe's defeaſance, did remain, 
Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Spenſer. 
D»re'asiBnLE. adj. [from defaire, French, to make void] 
That which may be annulled or abrogated. 


He came to the crown by a defea title, fo was never 
well ſettled. Davies. 
DEFE AT. =. /. [from defaire, French.] 1. The overthrow 
of an army. 2. AR of deſtruction; deprivation. 
(1.) End Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the defeat. 


Addiſon. 
(2.) A king, upon whoſe life 
A dumn'd defeat was made. 

To Drrrar. v. a [from the noun.] 
to undo. 2. To fruſtrate. 
to Change. 

(1.) Defeat thy favour with uſi beard. Shakeſp. 
Ye gods, ye make the weak molt ſtrong ; 

There, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shakeſpeare. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 

Mountjoy. Bacon. 

(2.) To his accuſations 

He pleaded {till not guilty, and alleg'd 

Many ſharp reaſons to _ the law. 


Shakeſpeare. 


3- To abolith ; to undo; 


Shakeſpeare. 


Then due by ſentence when thou did'ſt tranſgreſs, 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days, 
. 


Giv'n thee of grace. Milton. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 
You ſkulk'd. | Dryden. 
He finds L. imſelf naturally to dread a ſuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his deſigns, and diſappoint all his hopes. 
Tillotſon 


Dere'arure. n. / [from de and feature.] Change of 
feature ; alteration of countenance : not in uſe. 
Grief hath chang'd me, 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 
Hath written ftrange defeatures in my face. Shakeſpeare. 
To DE'FECATE. v. a. [defæco, Latin.] 1. To purge li- 
quors from lees or foulneſs; to purify ; to cleanſe. 
2. To purify from any extraneous or noxious mixture ; 
to clear ; to brighten. 
(1.) I practiſed a way to defecate the dark and muddy 


oil of 


amber. Boyle. 
The blood is not ſufficiently defecated or clarified, but re- 
mains muddy. Harvey. 
Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext ; ſelf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 
Aſcending ; then, by downward tract convey d, 
Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. Philips. 


(2.) We defecate the notion from materiality, and abſtract 
quantity, place, and all kind of corporeity from it. Glanville. 
De'rtcarTE. adj. from the verb.] Purged from lees or 
ſoulneſs. 
We are puzzled with contradictions, which are no abſurdities 
to defecate faculties, | Glanville. 
This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafing golden co- 
lour. Boyle. 
Der gc rio 3. / [ceſcatio, Latin.] Purification ; the 
act of clearing or purifying. 
The ſpleen and liver are obt 
tion, whence vicious and dreggith blood. Harvey. 
DEFE CT. . /. [defetus, Latin.] 1. Want; abſence of 
ſomething neceſſary; inſufficiency; the fault oppoſed to 
ſuperfluity. 2. Failing ; imperfection. 3. A fault; miſ- 
take; eircur. 4. Any natural imperfection; a blemiſh ; 
a — ; without direct implication of any thing too 
little. 


(3. ) Errors have been corrected, and defe&s ſupplied. Davies. 
Had this fl range * been leſs, 


Dafect had been as fatal as exceis. Blackmore. 
2.) — Oft tis {cen 
ur mean ſecures us, and our mere defects 

Pro e our commodities, Shakeſpeare. 


(3.) We hud rather follow the perfeftions of them whom we 
like not, than in defects reſemble whom we love. Hooker. 


1. To overthrow ;_ 


cted in their offices of defeca- 


DE PF 
— ou praiſe yourſelf, 
By laying defect of judgment to me. Sbaleſj eare. 
Truit not — but your defefs to know, 


Make ule of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe. Pope. 

(4.) Men, through ſome def:# in the organs, want words, 
yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal ideas by figns. Locke. 

To Dere'crt. v. n. [fem the noun.] To be deficient ; 
to fall ſhort of ; to fail. Obſolete. 

Some loſt themſelves in attempts above humanity, yet the 
enquiries of moſt defefed by the way, and tired within the ſober 
circumference of knowledge. Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 

Derectini'tity. =. /. [from defefible.) The ftate of 
failing; deficiency ; imperſection. : 

The ion and ſufficiency of Scripture has been ſhewn, 
as alſo the defefibilit wy" ar tradition. 

d Digby to Sir Ken. Digby. 

The c of things — ma depends upon the in- 
trinſecal defe#ibility of the connection or union of the = 
of things . Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Dere'cTiBLE. adj. [from defe#.) Imperfe& ; deficient ; 
wanting. 

The ex inary perſons, thus highly favoured, were for a 

part of their lives in a defe&#ible condition. Hale. 

Dere'crrion. n. /. [defefio, Latin.] 1. Want; failure. 

2. A falling away; apoſtacy. 3. An abandoning of a 
king, or ſtate ; revolt. 


(2.) This defefion and falling away from God was firſt 


found in s, and afterwards in men. Raleigh. 
If we fall away after taſting of the good word of God, how 
criminal muſt ſuch a "—__ be ? Atterbury. 
There is more evil owing to our original defection from 


God, and the fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions that are found m 
fallen man. Watts. 


3-) He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general 
ecrion of the whole realm. aVIes. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of ſome perverſeneſs and defection in the very nation itſelt 


Bacon. 
Dere'crive. adj. [from defe#;wus, Latin] 1 Wanting 
the juſt quantity. 2. Full of defects; imperfect; not 


ſufficient ; not adequate to the purpoſe. 3- Faulty ; 
vicious ; blameable. 


1.) Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs 
2 corporeal — be found a — time deſerve upon 
the exacteſt ſcales. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(2.) It ſubjects them to all the diſeaſes depending upon a 
defeive projeftile motion of the blood. Arbuthnot on Al:ments. 
It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this is 

the beſt of four or five hypotheſes propoſed, which are all de- 
fedrve. Locke, 
If it renders us perfect in one accompliſhment, it generally 
leaves us defe#rve in another. Addiſon. 
(3-) Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly defefrve in 

wing proper ſentiments to the perſons they onus Arn, Addiſon. 
Dere'ctive or deficient Nouns in grammar.] Indeclinable 


_ or ſuch as want a number, or ſome particular 
caſe. 


Dexye'crive erb [in grammar.] A verb which wants 
ſome of its tenſes. 

Dzee'criveness. . [from defedive.] Want; the ſtate: 
of 1 imperfect; faultineſs. 

The s often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defettrvenefs of ſome other particular makes any ſingle part 
appear in perfection. | Addiſon. 
DEFENCE. . /. [defexfe, Latin.] 1. Guard ; protecti- 

on ; ſecurity. 2. Vindication ; juſtification ; apology. 
3. Prohibition: this is a ſenſe merely French. 4. Re- 
ſiſtance. 5. [In law.] The defendant's reply after de- 
claration produced. 6. [Tn fortification. ]' The part that 
flanks another work. | 

(1.) Rehoboam dwelt in Jeruſalem, and built cities for de- 
fence in Judah. 2 Chron. ii. 5 

The Lord is your protection and ſtrong ſtay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the ſun. ccleſ. xxxiv. 16. 

Be thou my ſtrong rock for an houſe of defence to fave me. 


Eſalm XXIi. 2. 
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Againſt all this there ſeems to be no defence, but that of 

ing one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine and diſcipline. Swift. 
2.) Alexander beckoned with his hand, would have 
made his defence unto _—_ Ads, xix. 33. 


——— The youthful prince 
With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. Dryden. 
ing any lin- 


) Severe defences may be made againſt wearing 
I A ds. = bond, 0 
To Dare'nce. v. a. [defenfus, Latin] To defend by 
fortification : not in uſe. 
The city itſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 
Three fides by fix it well defenced has. Fairſax. 
Dzrt'nceress. adj. [from defence.] 1. Naked; unarmi- 
ed ; unguarded ; not provided with defence ; unpre- 
pared. 2. Impotent ; unable to make reſiſtance. 
92 Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may ſeize, 


Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton. 
a litter is not * el left 4 
imagine : a ſtrengt 
Which you remember not. Milton. 
Ah me ! that fear 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 
On my defenceleſs head. Milton. 
— — On a ſlave diſarm'd, 
Defenceleſs, and ſubmitted to my , 
A. baſe revenge is vengeance on myſelf. Dryden. 


(2). Will fuch a multitude of men employ 

Their ſtrength againſt a weak defenceleſ; boy? 

To DEFEND. v. a. [defendo, Latin; defendre, French.] 

1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to ſupport. 

2. To vindicate ; to uphold; to aſſert; to maintain. 

. To fortify ; to ſecure. 

f fendre, French.) 5 To maintain a place, or cauſe, 
againſt thoſe that attack it. 

( 1.) There aroſe, to defend Iſrael, Tola the fon of Puah. 


Judges. 

Deliver me from mine eflemies, O my God: 2 

from them that riſe up againſt me. Pf. lix. 1. 
Heav'n defend your ſouls, that you think 

I will your ſerious and great buſmeſs ſcant... Shakeſpeare. 


(2.) The * on the throne, by God's aſſiſtance, is able to 


defend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's enemies. and allies 7. 
. Scott. 
(3-) And here th accefs a gloomy defends, 
And here th' unnavigable lake men} 4 * Dryden. 
A village near it was defended by the river. Clarendon. 
(4-) re can you ſay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage Chaucer. 
O ſons! like one of. us, man is become 
To know both and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit. | Milton. 
The uſe of wine is little practiſed, and in ſome places de- 
ended by cuſtoms or laws. Temple. 
(5.) Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's glories and my own. . Pose. 
So have I feen two rival wits contend, 
One briſkly charge, one gravely wiſe, defend. Smith, 


Dere'NDABLE. 4% [from aefend.) That may be de- 


fended. 


Dzxez'npant. 325. [from defend, Latin.) Defenſive ; : 


fit for defence. 
Line and new repair our towns of war . 
With men of co 


Dzxe'nDantT. =. /. {from the adjective.] 


Addiſon. . 


4- To prohibit ;. to forbid : 


„ and with means defendant. Shakeſp. . 
1. He that 
defends guns aſſailants. 2. [In law.] The perſon ac- 
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(1.) Baniſh your defenders, till at length 
our ignorance deliver you, 


As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows. Shakeſpeare. 
Do'ſt thou not mourn our pow'r employ'd in vain, 

And the defenders of our city ſlain ? den. 

(2.) Undoubtedly there is no way ſo effectual to betray the 
truth, as to procure it a weak defender. youth, 

Deyrensa'rive. . , [from defence.) 1. Guard; defence. 
2. In ſurgery.) A bandage, plaſter, or the like, uſed 
to fecure a wound from cutward violence. 

(1.) A very unſafe defenſative it is inſt the fury of 
the lion, and ſurely no — than vines. ar 8 
which Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 

If the biſhop has no other defenſatives but excommunicati- 
on, no other power but that of the keys, he may ſurrender u 


his paſtoral ſtaff. South, 


Dere'nsrBLE. adj. [from defence] t. That may be 
defended. 2. Juſtifiable ; right; capable of vindica- 


tion. 
(1.) A field, 

Which nothing but the found of Hotſpur's name, 

Did ſeem to make defenſible. | Shateſ, eare. 

They muſt make themſelves deferfible, both againſt the na- 
tives and againſt ſtrangers. Bacon. 

Having often heard Venice repreſented as one of the moſt de- 
Jenſible cities in the world, 2 myſelf in what its 
ſtrength conſiſts. Addiſon. 

(2.) I conceive it very defen/ible to diſarm an adverſary, and 
diſable him from doing miſchief. Collier. 


Deere 'nsive. adj. [defen/if, French; from defendens, La- 


tin.] 1. That ſerves to defend ; proper for deſence ; not 
offenſive. 2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. 

(1.) He would not be perſuaded by danger to offer any of- 
fence, but only to and upon the beſt defenſive guard he 
could. Sidney. 

My unpreparedneſs for war, teſtifies for me, that I am {et 
on the defenfrve part. King Charles. 

by, as uſeleſs here, 


Defenſive arms la 
Where maſly balls the neighbouring rocks do tear, 
(2.) ———<—— What ftood, recoil'd, 
Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpriz d, 
Fled i inious. Wilt, 
Dere'nsive. n. / [from the adjeftive.-] 1. Safeguard. 
2. State of defence. ® 
(1.) Wars preventive upon juſt fears, are tur 42jerfwor, 
as well as on actual invaſions. Bacon. 
(2.) His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to ſtand upon 
the defenſive only. Clarendon. 
De yre'nsiveLyY- adv. [from defenfive.] In a deſenſive 
manner. 
Depu'nsT- 
ſolete. | 
Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power, 
Like Troy's old town, defenſt with Ilkon's tow'r. Fairfax. 


To DEFE R. v. n. [from differs, Latin.] 


Waller. 


part. jafſ. [from defence.) Defended. Ob- 


1. To put off; 
to delay to act. 2. To pay deference or regard to an- 
other's opinion. 

(1.) He will not long defer 


To vindicate the glory of his name 

Againſt all competition, nor. will long 

Endure it. : Auen. 

Inure thyſelf by times to. the love and practice cf. good 
deeds ; for the longer thou defere/? to be acquainted with them, 
the leis every. day thou wilt find thyſelf diſpoſed to then. 


cuſed or ſued. | : f Atterbury. 

(1.) Thaſe high towers, out of which the Romans might Jo DETIT R. v. a. 1. To withhold ; to delay. 2 10 

more conveniently t with the defendants on the wall, thole refer to; to leave to another's judgment and dctermi- 
alſo ary NN —_— en 3 Meg-. nation 

(290 This is appointed for the com 1. fer the promis d boon, the goddeſs cries. Pepe. 

are th* appellant and Jefendant.*0 Shakeſpeare. itt rage a matter to be deferred till a mere conve- 


ntiff dog, and bear defendant: 


Hudibras... 

Derz'nDer. =. . [defen/er, Latin.] 1. One that defends ;. 
a champion. 2. An aſfſerter ; a vindicator. 3. [In law}. 
An advocate 3 one that defends another in a court. of 
Aſtice. Nfl 


nient time of peace and leiſure. Swift. 

(2.) The commiſſioners deferred the matter unto the curl 
of Northumberland, who was the principal man cf authority 
in choſe parts. . accu. 
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De'rrxrnce. n. /. [deference, French.) 1. Regard; re- 


ſpect. 2. Complaiſance; condefcenſion. 43. Submiſ- 
fion. 
(1.) Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace 


in lyri: poetry, but out of deference to his friends he at- 
tempted neither. " den. 
He may be convinced that he is in an error, 122 
thoſe perſons, for whoſe wiſdom and eſs has the 
greateſt deference, to be of a contrary ſentiment. Sawift. 

(2.) A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplaifant to 

others ; ſo that he has no deference for their inclinations, tem- 
, or conditions. Locke. 

(3-) Moſt of our fellow- ſubjects are guided either by the 
prejudice of education, or by a deference to the judgment of 
thoſe who, perhaps, in their own hearts, difapprove the opinions 
which they induſtriouſly fpread among the multitude. Addiſon. 

De'rtrxtxt, adj. [from deferens, of defero, Latin.] That 
carries up and down. | 

The figures of pipes or concaves, through which ſounds 
paſs, or of other ies deferent, conduce to the variety and 
alteration of the ſound. acon. 

De'rexent. 2 / [from the adjective] That which car- 
ries ; that which conveys. 

It is certain, however, it croſſes the received opinion, that 
ſounds may be created without air, though air be the molt 
favourable deferent of ſounds. Bacon. 

De'rtrewnmTs. [In ſurgery.] Certain veſſels in the human 
body, appointed tor the conveyance of humours from 
one place to another. Chambers. 

DEFIANCE. 2. /. [from , French.] 1. A challenge; 
an invitation to fight. 2. A challenge to make any im- 
peachment good. 3. Expreſſion of abhgrrence or con- 
tempt. 

(1.) The firy Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd, 
Which, as he breath'd d:fiance to my ears, 


He ſwung about his head. Shakeſpeare. 
Nor is it juſt to bring 

A war, without a juſt defance made. Dryden. 

(3-) The Novatian herefy was very apt to attract well-mean- 


ing fouls, who, ſeeing it bade ſuch expreſs defiance to apoRtacy 
could not ſuſpect that it was itſelf any defection from the 
faith. Decay Piety. 

No bedy will fo openly bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to 


affirm viſible and direct contradictions. Loc te. 
DEFI'CIENCE 7 { [#m aeficio, Latin.] 1. Want; 
DEFI'TIENCY. ſomething leis than is neceſſary. 2. De- 


ſet ; ſai ing; imperfection. 

(1.) What is to be conſidered in this caſe, is chiefly, if there 
be a ſuſhcient fulneſs or deficiency of blood, for di t me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
There is no burden laid upon our poſterity, nor any defi- 
cicncy to be hereafter made up by ourſelves, which has been 
our caſe in fo many other ſubſidies. Addiſon. 
(2.) Scaliger, finding a defect in the reaſon of Ariſtotle, 

introduceth one of no leſs deficiency himſelf. 
' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Thou in thyſelf art perfe&, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Milton. 
We find, in our own natures, too great evidence of intel- 
lectual deficience, and deplorable conſeſſions of human igno- 


rance, Glanville, 
Vhat great deficience is it, if we come ſhort of others ? 
Sprat, 


The characters of comedy and are never to be 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with ſome ſpecks of 
frailty and deſicience, fuch as they have been deſcribed to us in 
hiſtory. Dryden. 

Dr: ri'cient, ah. [deficiens, from deficio, Latin.] Fail- 
ing; wanting; detective: imperfe&. | 
O woman ! beſt of all things as the will 

Of God ordain'd them: his creating hand 

Nothing unperfe& or deficient left. Milton, 

Ligures are either ſimple or mixed; the ſimple be either cir- 

cular or angular; and of circular, either complete, as circles, 
or dcficient, as ovals. Wotton, 
Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the former 
b-cavties, Dryden. 
severe]! thoughts of the mind, for which we have cither 
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none, or very deficient names, are diligently to be * 
ocke. 

Derr'cient Numbers [in arithmetick] are thoſe numbers 
whoſe parts, added together, make leſs than 32 
whoſe parts they are. ers, 


Der ie R. . . [from A, French.] A challenger; a 
contemner ; one that dares and defres. 

Is it not then high time that the laws , by 
the moſt prudent and effectual means, to curb thoſe bold and 
inſolent defiers of Heaven ? Tillotſon. 

To DEFT'LE. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from u,, foul.) 1. To 
make foul or impure ; to make naſty or filthy ; to dirty. 
2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 
3. To corrupt chaſtity ; to violate. 4. To taint; to 
corrupt; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 

(1.) There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land 
by the name of pitch ; this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. | Shakefpearc. 

He is juſtly reckoned among the greateſt prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defiled by mean and 
dirty hands. Swift. 

(2.) That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not eat, to defile 
himſelf therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither ſhall he defile himſelf for his father. Lev. xxi. 11. 

(3. Ev'ry object his offence revil'd, 

The huſband murder'd, and the wife def d. Prior. 

(4.) Forgetfulneſs of good turns, defilirg of ſouls, adultery 
and ſhameleſs uncleanneſs. Wiſfd. xiv. 26. 

God requires rather that we ſhould die than defile ourſelves 
with unpieties. Stllingfleet. 

Let not any inſtances of fin defile your requeſts. ake. 

To Der1'Le. w n. [deffiler, French.) To march; to go 
off file by file. 

D+er1'Le. . / [deffile, French; from file, a line of ſol- 
diers, which is derived from lum, a thread.] A nar- 
row paſſa ge; a long narrow pals; a lane. 

There is in Oxford a narrow dee, to uſe the military term, 
where the. partiſans uſed to encounter, Addiſon. 

Deri'Lewent u. /. [from defiſe.]) The ſtate of being 
defiled ; the act of defiling ; naſtineſs; pollution; cor- 
ruption; defedation. 


ſhould provide 


Luft, 
By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 
* ge 
Lets in def lement to the inward 0 _ 7. 
The unchaſte are provoked to ſee their vice expoſed, and the 
chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filth without danger of defile- 
ment. | S: edtator.: 
Dee1'cer. . . [from efile.] One that defiles; a cor- 
rupter ; a violater. | 
t the laſt tremendous day, I ſhall hold forth in my arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defiler | 


| Addiſon. 

Deri'naBLE. adj. [from define.) 1. That which may be 

defined ; capable of definition. 2. That which may be 
aſcertained. 

(1.) The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwiſe define, than 

by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were defizable, or infinity 


a ſubject for our narrow underſtanding. den. 
(2.) re time of the end of the world, the queſ- 
tion is, whether 


t time be definable or no. Burnet's Theory. 
To DEFINE. v. a. [definio, Lat definir, Fr.] 1. To give 
the definition ; to explain a thing by its qualities and 
circumſtances. 2. To circumſcribe; to mark the limit; 


to bound. 

(r. Whoſe loſs can't thou mean, 
That do'ſt fo well their _— define ? Side. 
Though definirg be thought proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, yet there are ſome words that will not 
be ed. Locke. 


2.) When the rings appeared only black and white, the 
2 diſtinct and well defined, — hs 2 


intenſe as that of the central ſpot. Newton. 


To Drr1i'ne. v. u. To determine; to decide; to decree. 
The unjuſt judge is the capital remover of landmarks, when 
he defineth amiis of lands and properties. Bacon, 
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Deri wr ». , [from define] One that explains; one 
that deſcribes a thing by its qualities. 
Your „ forſooth, is found 
Incomprehenſible and infinite; 
But is he therefore found? Vain ſearcher! no: 
Let your imperfect definition ſhow, 
That nothing you, the weak definer, know. 
DEFINITE. az. [from definitus, Latin.) 
limited; bounded. 2. Exact; preciſe. 
(1.) Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and 
here, by your means, had the fight of the goddeſs, who in a 
te compaſs can ſet forth infinite beauty. Sidney. 
(2.) Ideots, in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wilely definite. Shakeſ eare. 
In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to ſet forth, in 
the accuſatory libel or inquintion, which ſucceeds in the place 
of accuſation, ſome certain and definite time. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
De'einiTe. =. / [from the adjeQtive.] Thing explained 
„c baſtard thing elſe but the def f the 
Special baſtardy is nothing elſe but t nition © þ 
* and the general, again, is nothing elſe but a definite of 
the ſpecial. Aylife. 
De'e1nitrentss. ./ [from definite] Certainty ; limit- 
edneſs. Lid. 
Dex 1n1i'TIOoN. n. , [definitio, Lat. definition, Fr.] 1. A 
ſhort deſcription of a thing by its properties. 2 Deciſi- 
on; determination. 3. [In logick.] The explication of 
the eſſence of a thing by its kind and difference. 
(.) I drew my definition of poetical wit from my parti- 


Prior. 
1. Certain; 


cular conſideration of him; for propriety of thoughts and 


words are only to be found in him. Dryden. 
(3.) What is man? Not a reaſonable animal merely ; for 
that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing definition Bentley, 
Dee1r'nitive. adj. [d:finitivus, Latin.] Determinate ; po- 
ſitive; expreſs. 
Other authors write often dubiouſly, even in matters where- 
in is expected a firift and definitive truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
I make haſte to the caſting and comparting of the whole 
work, being indeed the very definitive ſum of this art, to diſ- 
tribute uſefully and gracefully a well choſen plot. Wotton. 
Deei'nitiveLy. adv. [from d:finitive.] Poſitively ; de- 
ciſively; expreſsly. 
— Definitively thus I anſwer you : 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert, 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requett. Shakeſpeare. 
Bellarmine faith, becauſe we. think that the body of Chriſt 
may be in many places at once, locally and viſibly ; therefore 
we ſay and hold, that the ſame body may be circumſcriptivel 
and definitively in more places at once, Hall. 
That Metheuſelah was the longeſt lived, of all the children 
of Adam, we need not grant; nor is it definitively ſet down 
by Moſes. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


Dee1'nitiveness. 2. / [from definitive.] Deciliveneſs. 

Di@. 
Derracranliity. . . [from deflagro, Lat.] Combuſti- 
| bility ; the quality of taking fe, and burning totally 


away. 
We have ſpent more time than the opinion of the ready 
deflagrability, if I may fo ſpeak, of falt-petre did permit us 
to imagine. Boyle. 
Derta'craBLE. adj. [from deflagro, Lat.] Having the 


quality of waſting away wholly in fire, without any 


remains. 
Our chymical oils, ſuppoſing that were exact] ö 
yet they — be, as the beſt ſpirit 4 is, but the — 
inflammable and 4 agrable. Boyle. 
DexrLacra'TiION. *. 1 (ae flag ratio, Lat.] A term fre- 
quently made uſe of in chymiſtry, for ſetting fire to ſe- 
veral thing in their preparation; as in making Athiops 
with fire, with ſal prunellæ, and many others. Quincy. 
The true reaſon why paper is not burned by the flame that 
plays about it, ſeems to be, e of the ſpirit 
of wine, being unbibed by the paper, keeps it 
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flame of the ſulphureous parts of the fame ſpirit cannot ſu len 

on it; and therefore, when the Jeflagration is over, you faul 

always find the paper moiſt. Boyle, 

To DEFLE'C_T. v. =. [d. fed, Lat.) To turn ande; to 
deviate from a true courſe, or right tine. 

At ſome parts of the Azores the needle Jefe&eth not, but 
lieth ia the true meridian : on the other fide cf the Azores, and 
this ſide of the Equator, the North point of the needle wiceleth 
to the Weſt, Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

For did not ſome from a trait courſe deflect, 

They could not mzet, they could no world ecrett. 

DerL="criox. . / [irom azfers, Lat.] 1. Deviation; 
the act of turning afide. 2. A turning aſide, or cut of 
the way. 3. [In navigation.] The departure of a thip 
from its true courſe. | 

(1.) Needles incline to the South on the other fide of the 
Equator ; and, at the very line or middle circle, ſtand without 
deſlection. 5 Brown's Valgar Errour:, 

DeeLe'xure. n=. /. [from dees, Lat] A berdins 
down; a turning aſide, or out of the way. Dic. 


Derrora'tiONn. 2. , [defloration, Fr. from deforatus, 


Ben. 


Lat.] 1. The act of deflouring ; the taking away of a 
woman's virginity. 2. A ſelection of that which is mot 
valuable. 


(2.) The laws of Normandy are, in a great meaſure, the 
defloration of the Engliſh laws, and a tranſcript of them. 

Hale. 

To DEFLO/ UR. v. a. [defiorer, Fr.] 1. To ravih; to 

take away a woman's virginity. 2. To take away the 

beauty and grace of any thing. 
(1.) As is the luft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, fo is he 
that executeth judgment with violence. Eccli/. xx. 4. 


Now will I hence to ſcek my lovely Moor, 

And let my ſpleenful ſons this trull ef. Shakeſpeare, 
(2.) ———- How an a ſudden lot, 

Defac'd, deflour'd, and now to death devote Ailton. 


If he died young, he died innocent, and before the hwert- 
neſs of his ſoul was defoured and raviſhed from. him, by the 
flames and follies cf a froward age. Taylor. 

DezLo'urtn. 2. / [from deflour.] A ravither ; one that 
takes away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thoſe deflourers of innocence, 
though dead to all the ſentiments of virtue and honour, are act 
reſtrained by humanity. Ad yon. 

DerLu'ous. ej. (diluus, Latin.] 1. That flaws Jown. 
2. That falls off. 
Deer.u'x. n. / [defluxas, Lat.] Downward flow. 

Both bodies are clammy, and bridle the dt ct inmonrs 
without penning them m too much. Eacor. 

Der lo“ x Io. n. /. [defluxis, Lat.] A defluxion; a {low- 
ing down of humours. 

We ſee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by contra*tion 
of the ſkin and outward parts; and fo doth cull likewwnt caulc 
rheums and defluxicns from the head. | E acun. 

DeyLy'. aww. [from det.] Dexteroufly ; ſæilfully. Ob- 
ſolete. Properly deftly. 
Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inſtrument ; 


They dauncen defy, and ſingen ſoote, 


In their merriment. . Spenſer, 
Deror ba rio. =. /. [from defe&dus, Lat.] The act of 


making filthy; pollution. © This is no Engliſh word; at 

leaſt, to make it Engliſh, it ſhould be written Hie. 
What native, unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſcal ard 

inſtincted 3 the whole, which the Je/zdaticon of lo min 


parts by a bad printer, and a worſe editor, could not hindez 

rom ſhining forth! js Bentley. 

Der o'xceutenT. 1. . [from force.) A with-hclding of 
lands and tenements by force from the right owner. 

70 DEFO'RM. v. 4. [deformo, Lat.] 1. To disfizure ; to 
make ugly; to ſpoil the form of any thing. 2. To diſ- 
honour ; to make ungraceful. 


5 (J.) I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 


Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
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Deform'd, unfniſh'd, ſent before — time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce made up. Shakeſpeare. 
Wintry blaſts 
Deform the year delightleſs. Thomſon. 
(2.) Old men with duſt deform'd their hoary hair. Dryden. 
Dzro'zm. adj. [deformis, Lat.] Ugly; disfigured ; of an 
irregular form. 
— — I did proclaim, 
That whoſo kill'd that monſter moſt d-ſorm, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. Spenſer. 
So ſpake the gneſly terror; and in ſha 
So ſpeaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 


More dreadful and deform. | Milton. 
Sight fo deforn:, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey'd behold ? Milton. 


Deroxma'trion. n. / [deſormatio, Lat.] A defacing ; 
a distiguring. 

Dex o'ameD. participial adj. Ug'y; wanting natural 
beauty. 

Der o'rmEDLY- adv. [from dern.] In an ugly manner. 


Dero'xmEpwess. n. ,. [from deformed.) Uglineſs; a 
diſagreeable form. 

Dz#ro'rmirty. n. /. [deformitas, Lat.] 1. Uglineſs; ill- 
favouredneſs. 2. Ridiculouſneſs; the quality of ſome- 
thing worthy to be laughed at, or cenſured. 3. Irregu- 
larity ; inordinateneſs. 

1 I. in this weak piping time of 
Have 1 delight to paſs 1 time, N 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformty. 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 


Shakeſpeare. 


So horrid as in woman. Shakeſpeare. 
Where fits. deformity to mock my body, 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize 

To diſproportion me in Shakeſpeare. 


Why ſhould not + ay 
Retaining ſtill divine ſimilitude 
In part, from ſuch deformities be free, 
And, for his maker's image fake, exempt ? Wilton. 
(2.) In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the worſe likeneſs 
to be taken, becauſe it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occaſioned by the ſight of ſome deformity. Dryden. 
(3.) No glory is more to be envied than that of due re- 
forming either church or ſtate, when deformities are ſuch, that 
the perturbation and novelty are not like to exceed the benefit 
of reforming. King Charles. 


D:r0'xs0R- n. . from forceur, Fr.] One that Over- 
comes and caſteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 
To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [defraudo, Lat.] To rob or deprive 
by a wile or trick ; to cheat; to cozen ; to deceive; to 
beguile. With of before the thing taken by fraud. 
That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becauſe that the Lord is the avenger of all ſuch, as we 
alſo have forewarned you and teſtified. Thef. iv. 6. 
My ſon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy gyes to wait long. Eccluf. iv. 1. 
Churc rem injured and defrauded of their right, when 
places, not ſanctified as they are, prevent them unneceſſarily 
in that pre-eminence and honour. Hooker. 
There they, who brothers better claim diſown, 
Expel their parents, and uſurp the .throne ; 
Dejraud their clients, and, to lucre fold; 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 
But now he ſeiz d Briſeis' heav'nly charms, 
And of my valour's youn defrauds my arms. Pope. 
There is a portion of our lives which wiſe man ma 
juſtly reſerve for his own particular uſe, without defrauding 
his native country. Dryden. 
Der 5 1. . [defraudo, Lat.] Privation by 
raud. | 
Their impoſtures are worſe than other, deluding not 
only into pecuniary defraudations, bus ha ur 1 
of . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Dzrza'vorr. n. % [from defraud.) A deceiver ; one 
that cheats. | 
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in morals grow ſevere, 
and ſycophants fincere. 


a 


Blackmore. 
To DEFRA'Y. v. a. [defrayer, Fr.] To bear the charges 


of ; to diſcharge expences. 
He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be- 


longing to the ſacrifices. 2 Mac. 1x. 16. 
22 ealy to lay a charge upon any town; but to foreſee 
how the ſame may be anſwered and defrayed, is the chief part 
of good adviſement. Spemſer's State of Ireland. 
It is long ſince arrived in this part, and there- 


fore take ye no care; the ſtate will defr all the time you 
ſtay ; nolifier ſhall you ſtay one ay the leg for that. Bacon, 


Dernra'ver. mn. /. [from defray.] One that diſcharges 


expenses. 


Derra'YMENT. . /. [from defray.] The payment of 


expences. 


DEF T. adj. [>zpr, Sax. ] Obſolete. 1. Neat; handſome: 


ſpruce. 2. Proper; fitting. 3. Ready ; dexterous. 

(2.) You go not the way to examine: you muſt call the 
watch that are their accuſers, — 
—— Yea, , that's the defteff way. Shakeſpeare. 
3.) Loud fits of laughter ſeiz'd the gueſts, to ſee 

The limping god fo deft at his new miniſtry. Dryden. 

The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 
And my cur, Tray, play dete feats around. Gay 


Der'rLy. adv. [from det.] Obſolete. 1. Neatly ; dex- 


terouſly. 2. In a ſkilful! manner. 
(1.) Come, high or low, 
Thyſelf and office dy ſhow. 5 ox god: Macbeth. 
(2-) Young Colin Clout, a lad of 2 meed, 
Full well — dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay. 
DEFU NCT. adj. defunctus, Lat.] Dead; deceaſed. 
I there _ beg it not, 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 
dis bo poder ar heat, the young affects, 


In me defunct, and proper ſatisfaction. Shakeſteare. 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. 


Dzrv'xncrT. n. /. [from the adjective.] One that is de- 
ceaſed ; a dead man, or woman. | 
Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defun#, or ſleep upon the dead. Shakeſpeare. 
In many caſes, the ſearchers are able to the opinion 
of the phyſician who was with the patient, as they receive the 
fame from the friends of the defunt?. Graunt. 
Dervu'xcrion. n. , [irom und.] Death. 
Nor did the French poſſeſs the Salique land, 
Until four hundred one and twenty 
After defun&ion of king Pharamond. Shakeſpeare. 
To DEFY-. v. a. [deffer, Fr. from de fide decedere. or ſome 
like phraſe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, con- 
tempt, or inſult.] 1. To call to combat; to challenge. 
2. To treat with contempt ; to light. 
(1.) I once again, 
Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milten. 
Safe i 83 r 
in th 5 ev IT 
Without it, tremble now, — nigh. Dryden. 
. is, the Lycian, ing forth with pri 
To ſingle fight the bolde defy'd. Dryden. 
(2.) As many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a vicky word 
Defy the matter. | Shakeſpeare. 
Deer”. n. /. [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation 
to _— this is now hardly uſed. | 
this the chall „with fierce defy, 
His trumpet ſounds ; & challeng'd makes reply : 
With clangour rings the field, reſounds the vaulted ſky. 
Dryden. 
Deyy'zs. 3. / [from defy.}] A challenger ; one that in- 
vites to fight: more properly . | 
God ma revenge the affront put upon them by fuch im- 
pudent dythvrs 0 both, as neither believe a God, nor ought 
to be believed by man. South. 
Dzcext'racy. 3. /. [from degeneratio, Lat.] 1. A de- 
parture from the virtue of our anceſtors. 2. A deſertion 
of that which is good. 3. Meanneſs. 
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(2.) Tis true, we have contracted a deal of weakneſs and 
a__—_— our wilful degeneracy goodneſs ; but that 
grace, which the goſpel offers to us for our aſſiſtance, is fuffi - 
cient for us. 158 b Tillotſon. 

The ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded an univerſal 
eneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our caſe at preſent. Swift. 
3.) There is a kind of ſluggiſh reſignation, as well as poor- 
s and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of ſlavery. Addiſon. 

To DEGE/NERATE. v. n. [degenerare, Lat. degenerer, Fr. 
drgenerar, Spaniſh.] 1. To fall from the virtue of an- 
ceſtors. 2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate. 
3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wild or baſe. 

(2.) When wit tranſgreſſeth decency, it d generates into in- 


ſolence and 12 Tillotſon. 
(3-) Moſt of thoſe fruits that uſe to be grafted, if they be 
ſet of kernels or ſtones, degenerate. Bacon. 


Dece'xeraTE. adv. [from the verb.] 1. Unlike his 
anceſtors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 


ceſtors. 2, Unworthy ; baſe ; departing from its kind 
or nature. | 


Thou art like enough 
ght againſt me under Piercy's pay ; 
dog his heels, and curt'ſy at & : 


"Owns, 
To ſhow how much thou art degenerate. 
Yet thou haſt caule to be 
Aſham'd of them, than they of thee ; 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 
Since firſt the court allow'd thn food. 
(2) So all ſhall turn degen'rate, all deprav'd ; 
Juſtice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot 
One man except. Milton. 
When a man ſo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 1s 
commonly an injury done ſome perſon or other. Locke. 


Dec:t'nerATENEss. =. . [from degenerate.) Degenera- 
cy; a being grown wild, or out of kind. 


DeczxEera'TiION. n. /. [from degenerate.] 1. A devia- 
tion from the virtue of one's anceſtors. 2. A falling 
from a more excellent ſtate to one of leſs worth. 3. The 
thing changed from its primitive ſtate. 

(3-) In plants, theſe tranſplantations are obvious ; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnell ; and thoſe grains which 
generally ariſe among corn, as cockle, aracus, 2 and 
other degenerations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dece'xerxous. adj. [from degener, Lat.] 1. Degenerat- 
ed ; fallen from the virtue and merit of anceſtors. 
2. Vile; bafe ; intamous ; unworthy. 

(2.) Let not the tumultuary violence of ſome mens immole- 
rate demands ever betray me to that degencrous and unmanly ſla- 
very, which ſhould me ſtrengthen them by my conſent. 

King Charles. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Swift. 


South. 
Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 
It ſeats its empire in the female race ; 
There rages, and, to make h:s blow ſecure, 
Puts flatt'ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden. 


Dece'NzroOUSLY. adv. [from degenerous.] In a degene- 
rate manner; bafely ; meanly. 
How wounding a ſpeRacle is it to ſee heroes, like Hercules 
at the diſtaff, thus degereroufly eiployed? Decay of Piety. 
DecLuTi'TiON. /. [deg.uiition, Fr. from dig ure, Lat.] 
The act or pawer of ſwaliowing. 
When the deglutition is totally aboliſhed, the 
be nouriſhed by clyfters. 
Dec raDa'tTION. . /. [degratdation, Fr.] 1. A depriva- 
tion of dignity ; diſmiſſion from office. 2. Degeneracy ; 
baſeneſs. 3. Diminution ; with reſpect to ſtrength, c- 
cacy, or value. 4. [In painting.] A term made uſe of 
to exprels the lefſening and rendering confuſed the ap- 
pearance of diſtant objects in a landſkip, fo as they may 


appear there as they would do to an eye placed at that 
gitarce from them. Dia. 


atient may 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
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(1.) The word degradation is commonly uſed to denote a 
deprivation and removing of a man from his degree. Ayliffe. 
(2.) So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, that 
whereas before we bore the image of God, we now retain only 
the image of men. South, 
To DEGRA'DE. v. @. [degrader, Fr.] 1. To put one 
from his degree; to deprive him of his office, dignity, 
or title. 2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 3. To 


reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate, with reſpect to 
qualities; as, gold is degraded into filver. | 
(1.) He ſhould 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn ſwain, 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to aſſume 
Man's nature, leſſen or degrade thine own. Tilton, 
All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Degraded. Nilton. 
Decrava'tion. . /. [from degrawate, of degravo, Lat. 
The act of making heavy. | id. 


DEGREE. #. /. [degre, French, from gradus, Latin. ] 
1: Quality; rank; ſtation ; place of dignity. 2. The 
comparative ſtate and condition in which a thing 1s. 
3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. 4. Order of li- 
neage ; deſcent of family. 5. Orders or claſſes. 6. Mea- 
ſure ; proportion. 7. [In geometry.] The three hun- 
dred and fixtieth part of the circumference of a circle, 
The ſpace of one degree in the heavens is accounted to 
anſwer to ſixty miles on earth. 8. [In arithmetick.] A 
degree conſiſts of three figures, viz. of three places com- 
prehending units, tens and hundreds; ſo three hundred 
and fixty-five is a degree. Cocker's Arithmetick, g. The 
diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral forts of mathematical 
inſtruments. 10. [In muſick.] The intervals of ſounds; 
which are uſually marked by little lines. Di#. 11. [In 
philoſophy.] The vehemence or flackneſs of the hot or 
cold quahty. 

(1.) It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, 
The which was born of noble parentage, 
And ſet in _ ſeat of dignty. Spenſer. 
IT embrace wi ae the ancient received courſe and conve- 


niency of that diſcipline, which teacheth inferior degrees and 

orders in the church of God. Hocker. 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high - 
ee are a lie: to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 

ighter than vanity. Pf. Ixii. 9. 
Well then, Coleville is your name; a knight is your 46 

gree, and your 2 the dale. Shakeſpeare. 

egree being vizarded, 

Th' unworthieſt thews as fairly in the maſk. Shakeſpeare. 

This noble yuuth to madnels lov'd a dame 


Of high degree, Henoria was her name. Dry. leu. 
— mc in rec, 

He a good huſband, a gocd heuſrwife ſhe. Dryden. 
But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 

From this contagious taint cf ſchow tree ? Pricr, 


(2.) The bock of Willem noteth degrees of idolatry, mak - 
ing that of worſhipping pretty and vile idols mere grois tinn 


ſimply the worſhipping of the creature. Bac win. 
As it there were d7rees in infinite, 
And Heav'n ::felf had rather want perfection, 
Than punich to exceis. Dr; dn, 


. — Poly 
Admits cf no gest: but muſt be ſtill 
Subl.inely good, or d-{tpicabiy III. Reſc amis 7. 
(3-) Her firtt degree was by ſettin. g forth her beaut , uU 
in nature not to be miſlikcd, but as much advanced to the 
eye, as 2baſjec to the judgment by art. Sil ty. 
Whicu fight the Knowiedge of ny ſelf mi; ht bring, 


Which to true wilclom is the firſt rue. Later. 
(4.) King Latinus, in the thurd e, 
Had Saturn author of bis fanilv. a Dryden. 


(5-) The ſeveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to iet before the. 1, 
as in one picture, all their paſt Knewleiige at cnce, Lech. 
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lly heard as loud as one an- 


. the 
(6.) If all the parts are laren, that you will fancy 


other, they will ſtun you to t 
your ears were torn in pieces. ; 
(7.) In minds and manners, twins oppos'd we ſee ; 


In the fame fign, almoſt the fame degree. Dryden. 
To you who hve in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifiy-three. Dryden 


(r1.) e ſecond, third, and . 
culily introduced than the firft ; every one is both a preparative 
and a ſtep to the next. South, 

Py DsGret'ts. aiv. Gradually ; by little and little. 

Their bodies are exerciſed in all abilities both of doing and 

ſuffering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with _ 


Doth rot this etherial medium, in paſſing out of water, 
glaſs, cryſtal, and other compact and denle „into empty 
tpaces, grow denſer and denſer by degrees? Newton. 

Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes ; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſick floats ; 
"Till by degrees remote and ſmall, 

The ſtreins decay, 

And melt away, 

In a dying, dying fall. Pope. 

A. perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, though he 
took but little delight in it at firſt, by degrees contracts a 
ſtrong inclination towards it. SpeFator, No. 447- 

DecusTa'Tion. . / [deguftatio, Latin.] A taſting. Dic. 


To DEHO RT. v. a. [erter, Latin.] To diſſuade; to 
adviſe to the contra: yp. 

One ſeverely d-horted all his followers from proſtituting 

mathematical principles unto common apprehenſion or practice. 

| Wilkins. 

The apoſtles vehemently dehort us from unbelief. Vard. 

DexorTa'TION. . , [from de bortor, Latin.] Diſſuaſion; 
a counſelling to the contrary ; advice againſt ſomething. 

The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of the apoſtles, do 

every where vehemently and earneſtly dehort from unbelief, 

did they never read theſe dehortations. Ward on Infidelity. 


Deno'sTaroRy. a4. [from dehcrt:r, Latin.] Belonging 
to diſſuaſion. 


Deno'rTer. n. / [from debirt.] A diſſuader; an ad- 


viſer to the contrary. 


DE'/ICIDE. =. /. [from deus and cedo, Latin] The mur- 
der of God ; the act of killing God. It is only uſed in 
ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed Saviour. 

Exdlaining how Perfection ſuffer d pain, 
Almighty languiſh'd and Eternal 3 EO 
How by her patient victor Death was ſlain, 

And profan d, yet bleſs'd with deicide. Prior. 

To DEJECT. wv. a. [dejicio, Latin.} 1. To caſt down ; 
to afflict; to grieve ; to depreſs ; to fink ; to diſcourage ; 
to cruſh. 2. To change the form with grief ; to make 
to look fad. : 

(z.) Well, I am your theme; you have the ſtart of me; I 
am dejeted ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o'er me; uſe me as 
you will. | Shakeſpeare. 

The loweſt, moſt dejected thing of fortune, 


Stands ſtill in ef e; lives not in fear! . Shakeſpeare. 
Nor think to die, deje&s my lofty mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you betund ! Pofe. 


(2.) Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 
A godlike youth in glitt ring armour ſhine, 


With t Marcellus keeping equal pace; 
But were his eyes, dejected was his face. Dryden. 
Dejs“cr. adj. [agjedus, Latin.] Caſt down ; afflicted ; 
low-ſpirited. : 
I am of ladies moſt deje? and wretched, 
That fuck d the honey of his muſick vows, Shakeſpeare. 


Deje'crepLy. adv. [from %.] In a dejected man- 
2 . paſſion 

doth look » but dejectealy; 

Sr 


No man in 


the 


gives heat more to the ears, parts by them. Bacon. 
Dzjz'ctepxess. . / [from dejefled.} The ſtate of 
being caſt down ; a lowneſs of ſpirits. Dig. 


fourth degrees of heat are more 
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Dx j='cr1on. . FA [dejefiow, Fr. from dejefio, Latin.} 
1. Lowneſs of ſpirits ; melancholy ; depreſſion of mind. 
2. Weakneſs ; icability. 3. [In medicine.] Going to 
ſtool. 

(1.) What beſides 

Of ſorrow, and dejection, and defpoir, 

Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring. Wilton. 

Deſerted and aſtoniſhed, he ſinks into utter dejefion ; and 
even hope itſelf is ſwallowed up in deſpair. Rogers. 

(2.) The effects of an alkaleſcent ſtate, in any great degree, 
are thirſt and a dejection of appetite, which putrid things occa- 
ſion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(3-) The liver ſhould continually ſeparate the choler from 
the blood, and empty it into the inteſtines, where there is 
uſe for it, not only to provoke dijectioan, but alſo to attenuate 
the chyle. | Ray on the Creation. 

Dejz'crure. n. [from drjef.] The excrement. 

A. diſeaſe ſite to ſpiſſitude is too great fluidity, the ſymp- 
toms of which are exceſs of animal ſecretions ; as of 1 r 
ration, ſweat, urine, liquid d ejectures, leanneſs, weakneſs, and 
thirſt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DzJjera'TiON. . [from d4jero, Latin.] A taking of a 
ſolemn oath. Dia. 

De1rica'Tion. n. / [deification, French.) The act of 
deifying, or making a god. 

Dz'tr oxM. adj. [from deus and forma, Latin.] Of a god- 
like form. 

To DEIFY. v. a. [deifier, French; of deus and flo, Latin.} 
1. To make a god of; fo adore as god; to transfer into 
the number of the divinities- 2. To praiſe exceſſively > 


to extol one as if 22 od. 3 
i.) elight, 
8 rg „ and deify'd above. Dryden. 


The ſeals of Julius Czfar, which we know to be antique, 
have the ftar of Venus over them, though they were all graven 


after his death, as a note that he was derfied. Dryden. 

Perſuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 

proud man not to adore himſelf. South. 
Half of thee 

Is deify'd before thy death. Pricr.. 

(2.) He did again fo extol and 4eify the pope, as made all that 

he had faid in praiſe of his maſter and miſtreſs ſeem te 


and paſlable. acon. 
To DEIGN. ©. from daigner, Fr. of dignor, Latin.] To 
vouchſafe ; to think worthy. 
3 
What may no leſs avail us . 
Oh 4 to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 
The moſly fountams, and the green retreats. 
To Dogan 2 a. To grant; to permit ; to allow. 
weno, Norway's king, craves compoſition ; 
Nor would we deign him — of his men, 
Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shakeſpeare. 
Dzer'GxinG- =. /. [from deign.] A vouchfafing ; a think- 
ing worthy. | 
To Der'nTEGRATR. v. . [from de and integro, Latin. 
To take from the whole; to ſpoil ; to dimintth. Dic. 
Dez1'paxovs. adj. [deiparus, Latin.] That brings forth 
a god; the epithet applied to the bleſſed Virgin. Di@&. 
DE/ISM. . /. [dei ns, French.} The opinion of thoſe 
that only acknowledge one God, without the reception 
of any revealed religion. a 
Deiſm, or the principles of natural worſhip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the poſ- 
terity of Noah. Dryden. 
De'tsT. =. /. [deifle, French.) A man who follows no 
particular religion, but only acknowledges the exiſtence 
of God, without any other article of faith. 
In the ſecond epiſtie of St. Peter, certain dir, as they 
ſeem to have been, langhed at the prophecy of the day of 


judgment. Burnet. 
De1'sr4caL- adj. [from deiff.] Belonging te the hereſy 
of the deiſts. 
Weakneſs does not fall only to the ſhare of Chriſtian 
writers, but to ſome who have taken the pen in hand to 


Milton. 
Pope. 


D E L. 
fupport the deiftical or antichriſtian ſcheme of out days. 


| Watts. 

De'rry. u. / [diits, French, from deitar, Latin.] 1. Di- 
vinity ; the nature and effence of God. 2. A fabulous 
god : a term applied to the heathen gods and goddeſſes. 


3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god ; divine qua- 


ities. 
(1.) Some things he doth as God, becauſe his deity alone is 
the ſpring from which they flow ; ſome things as man, becauſe 
iſſue from his mere human nature; ſome things jointly as 
as * 
Hooker. 


Milton. 


With what arms 
We mean to hold, what anciently we claim 
Of deity, or empire. 
(2.) Will you ſuffer a temple, _ — built ſoever, but 
yer. o wages a your Dis, > he os ? Sidney. 
Give gods a thankful ſacrifice when it pleaſeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) They on their former journey forward paſs, 


With pains far paſſing that long wandering Greek 
That for his Lager Ar deity.” - Spenſer. 
—_—— not what an humble ſuppliant 
Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery ? 
—Who humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
By what reaſon could the ſame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus? Raleigh. 
Deracera'tion. . /. [from delacero, Latin.] A tear- 
ing in pieces. Dis. 


Dzraciyma'rrion. . , [delacrymatio, Latin.] A falling 
down of the humours ; the wateriſhneſs of the eyes, or 
a weeping much. Di#. 
Deracta'rion. . ,. [delafatio, Latin.] A weaning 
from the breaſt. Dia. 
Dzra'rszD. adj. [With phyſicians.) [from delapſus, La- 
tin-] Bearing or falling down. It is uſed in ſpeaking of 
the womb, and the like. | a dt. 
To DELA'TE. v. 4. [from delatus, Latin-] 1. To carry; 
to convey. 2. To accuſe ; to inform againſt. 
(1.) Try exactly the time wherein ad — 
acon. 
Dzra'rIovn. n. / [delatio, Latin.] 1. A carriage; con- 
veyance. 2. An accuſation ; an impeachment, 
(1.) In delation of ſounds, the incloſure of them preſerveth 
them, and cauſeth them to be heard furth. r. Bacon. 
It is cextain, that the delation of light is in an inſtant. 
Bacon. 
There is a plain delation of the ſound from the teeth to the 


inſtrument of hearing. Bacon. 
Derairon. . , [Adilator, Latin.] An accuſer ; an in- 


former. 
What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, and inex- 
pleably covetous ? Sardy's Travels. 
Men have proved their own gdelators, and diſcovered their 
oven molt important ſecrets, Government of the Tongue. 
No ſooner was that ſinall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth wis to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a dciatoy to his own father, inviting his 

brethren to that execrable ſpectacle of their parent's nakedneſs. 
Gewvernment of the Tongue. 


.To DELA'Y. VV. . [from delayer, French. ] 1. To deier > 


to put off, 2. Lo binder; to fruſtrate ; to keep ſuſ- 
pended. 3. To detain, ſtop, or retard the courſe of. 
(1.), And when the people ſaw that MoſE&S delayed to come 
down out of the mount, the people gathered themſelves together 
_ unto Aaron. | Exod. xxxii. 1. 
Cyrus he found, on him his force eſſay d; 
Fer Hector was to the tenth yeor delay'd. Dryden. 
(3-) Thyrſfis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 
The huddiing brook to hear his = 1 Milton. 
She fiies the town, and mixing with the throng 
Cf madding matrons, bears the bride along: 
Wand':;ing throvgh weeds and wills, and devious ways, 


And wu ef: arts the Trcjan match delays, Din den. 
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Be mindful, goddeſs, of promiſe made ! 

Maſt ad Ulykes ever be 44947 Pope. 

To DeLa'y. v. n. To ſtop ; to ceaſe from action. 

There ſeem to be certain hounds to the quickneſs and flow- 
neſs of the ſucceſſion of thoſe ideas one to another in our minds, 
beyond which they can neither d-lay nor haſten. Locke. 

DzLa'y. n. , [from the verb.] 1. A deferring ; pro- 
craſtination ; lingering inactivity. 2- Stay; ſtop. 
(1.) I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 


Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. Shakeſd. R. III. 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of our great 
concerns, will not bear delay. Locke. 


2.) The k charm'd, the chief without delay 
74 on, nd tak th' irremeable way. Dryden. 
Dera'ver, . /. [from delay.) One that defers ; a put- 
ter off. 
DELE'CTABLE. adj. [4eeQabilis, Latin.) Pleaſing ; de- 
lighiful. 
mane ning now approach ; 
0 


For we have alſo our ev ning, and our morn; 


We ours for change delectable, not need. Milton.” 
He brought thee into this delicious 2 

This garden; planted with the trees of God; | 

Delectable, both to behold and taſte ! Milton. 


Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations thereof, are 
not only highly deleFable to the intellective faculty, but are 
ſuitably and eaſily conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his 
works; as his goodneſs, beneficence, wiſdom and —_— 
The apple's outward form, 

Delectable, the witleſs ſwain beguiles; _ b 

'Till that wich writhen mouth, and ſpattering noiſe, 

He taſtes the bitter morſel. Philips, 
DeLe'craBLexess. 3. , [from dele42ble.] Delightiul- 


neſs ; pleaſantneſs. | 
Der.ec'ranLy. adv. Delightfuily ; pleaſantly. : 
DeLecrTa'riOn. . / [delefatio, Latin-] Pleaſure ; delight. 
Out break the tcars for joy and delefation. Sir T. More. 
To DE'LEGATE. wv. a. [delegs, Latin.] 1. To fend 
away. 2. To ſend upon an embaſſy. 3. To intruſlt ; 
to commit to another's power and juriſdiction. 4. To 
appoint judges to hear and determine a particular cauſe. 
(3-) As God hath imprinted his authority in ſeveral parts upon 
. ſeveral eſtates of men, as princes, parents, ſpiritual guides ; ſo 
he hath alſo delegated and cominitted part of his care and 
providence unto them. Taylor. 
As God is the univerſal monarch, fo we have all the retation 
of fellow - ſubjects to him; and can pretend no farther juriſ- 
dition over each other, than what he has delegated to us. 
Decay of Piety. 
Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 
Commanding her, with delegated pow'rs, : 
To beautify the world, and bleſs the night ? Prior. 
De LE GATE. 2. ſ. [delegatus, Latin.] A deputy ; 2 com- 
miſſioner; a vicar; any one that is ſent to act for, or 


repreſent another. 

If after her 
Any ſhall live, which dare true good prefer, 

„Every ſuch on is her del-gate, 

T accompliſh that which ſhould have been her fate. Donne. 
They muſt be ſevere exactors of accounts from their dele- 


gates and miniſters of juſtice. Taylor. 
Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear ; : 
| Great as he is, her delegate in war, Prior. 
Elect by Jove, his delegate of ſway, 
With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. Pope. 


De'r.uGare. adj. [delegatus, Latin.] Deputed ; ſent to 


act for, or repreſent another. ; 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, mult ju {ge 
the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and impartially. aylgr. 
De't.ecarTzs [Court of] A court wherein all cauſes of 
appeal, by way of devolution frum cither of the arch- 
2 are decided. Apliffe's Purer n. 
E 2 
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DertecGa'riox. . / [delegatio, Latin] 1. A ſending 
away. 2 A putting in commiſſion. 3. The aſſignment 
of a debt to another. a 

DeLEx1rical. adj. [delenificus, Latin.] Having virtue 


to aſſwage, or cafe pain. Die. 
7% DELETE. v. a. [from deles, Latin.] To blot = 
ick. 


D:1reTte'arovs. ag. [deleterius, Latin] Deadly; de- 
ſtructive; of a poĩſonous quality. | 

Many things, neither deleterious by ſubſtance or quality, 
are yet deſtructive by figure, or ſome occaſional activity. 

Brown. 
Drre'tztry. adj. [from deleterius, Latin.] Deſtructive ; 
deadly ; poitonous. 
Nor doctor epidemick, 

Though ſtor' d with deletery med'cines, 

Which whoſoever took 1s dead ſince, 

F'*er ſent fo vaſt a colony 

To both the under worlds as he. 

Drriu'rion. u. / (aeletio, Latin. ] 
blotting cut. 2. A deſtruction. 

Indecd, if there be a total deletion of every perſon of the 
oppoſing party or country, then the victory is complete, be- 
cauſe none remains to call it in queſtion. Hale. 

Dur. * . [from delwan, Saxon, to dig.] 1. A 
Derree. hy mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 2. Earthen 
ware ; counterfeit China ware, made at Delft. 

(1.) Yet could not ſuch mines, without great pains and 
charges, if at all, be wrought : the delfs would be fo flown 
with waters, that no gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and 
keep them dry. Ray on the Creation. 

(2.) Thus barter honour for a piece of def: 
No, not for China's wide domain itſelf. Smart. 
DeLiiza'rion. 2. /. [delibatio, Latin.] An eſſay; a 
taſte. 
To DELIBERATE. v. „. [delibero, Latin.) To think, in 
order to choice ; to heſitate. 
A A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 

Which freely moves and acts by reaſon's laws; 

That can deliberate means elect, and find 

Their due connection with the end deſign d. Blackmore. 

When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is loſt. Addiſon. 
De rt1'sveraTE. adj, [deliberatus, Latin.] 1. CircumſpeR ; 
wary ; adviſed ; diſcreet. 2. Slow; tedious; not ſud- 
den ; gradual. 
(1.) —— Moſt Grave-belly was deliberate, 

Not raſh, like his accuſers. Shakeſpeare's Cortolanus. 

(2.) Commonly it is for virtuous conſiderations, that wiſ- 
dom fo far ileth with men as to make them deſirous of 
flow and deliberate death, againſt the ſtream of their ſenſual in- 
clination. Hooker. 

Echoes are ſome more ſudden, and c as ſoon as 
the voice is delivered; others are more deliberate, that is, | 
more ſpace between the voice and the echo, which 1s cauſed by 
the local nearneſs or diſtance. Bacon. 


DeLi'szrATELY. adv, [from deliberate.) 1. Circum- 
ſpeQedly ; advifedly ; warily Slowly; gradually. 
He judges to a hair of n — dis 
any man what is not to be written ; and never hazards 
himſelf fo far as to fall ; but plods on deliberately 
grave man ought, is ſure to put his ſtaff before him. Dryden. 


Hudibras. 
1. Act of raifing or 


DeLi'B:xATENESS: n. {. [from deliberate.) Circumſpec- 


tion; warineſs ; coolneſs ; caution. 
They would not ſta 
order, gravity, and deliberateneſs befitting a parliament. 
| King 
DzLinBzra'TION. . /. [deliberatio, Latin.] The 
deliberating ; thought in order to choice. 
If mankind bad no power to avoid ill or chuſe 
deliberation, it ſhould never be guilty of any 


to deliberation ; apt to conſider. 


„and, as # 


the fair production of acts, in the 


Charles. 
act of tenderneſs. 


by free 
thing that was 
s Fundamentals. 


Deti'sERATIVE. adj. ¶ deliberativus, Latin.] Pertaining 


DEL 
Deri's:narive. . /. [from the adjective.] The diſ- 


courſe in which a queſtion is deliberated. 
In deliberati ves, the point is, what is evil; and of gcod, 
what is greater; and of evil, what is leſs. Bacon. 
DELICACY. . / [delicatefſe, French, of delici, Latin] 
1. Daintineſs; pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 2. Nicety in 
the choice of food. 3. Any thing highly pleaſing to 
the ſenſes. 4 Sofineſs ; elegant or feminine beauty. 
5. Nicety ; minute accuracy. 6. Neatneſs ; elegance of 


dreſs. 7. Politeneſs of manners; contrary to greſſne/5. 
8. Indulgence; gentle treatment. q. Tenderneſs; ſcru- 
pulouſneſs. 10. Weakneſs of conſtitution. 11. Small- 
neſs ; tenuity. 
1.) — On hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
at choice to chuſe for delicacy belt. Milton, 
(3.) —— Theſe delicacies 
I me:n of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flow'rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. ilton. 
(4-) A man of y prefence, in whom ſtrong making 
took not away delicacy, ner beauty fierceneſs. Sidney. 


(5.) Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of 
his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryden. 
You may fee into the ſpirit of them all, and form your pen 
from thoſe general notions and delicacy of thoughts and happy 
words. elton. 
8.) Perſons born of families noble and rich, derive a weak - 
neſs of conſtitution from the eaſe and luxury of their anceſ- 
tors, and the delicacy of their own education. Temple. 
(9.) Any zealous for promoting the intereſt of his country, 
ml conquer all that tenderneſs and delicacy, which may make 


him afraid of being ſpoken ill of. Addiſon. 
De'ricarts. adj. [delicat, French.) 1. Nice; pleaſicg 
to the taſte ; of an agreeable flavour. 2. Dainty; de- 


ſirous of curious meats. 3. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 
4. Pleaſing to the ſenſes. 5. Fine; not coarſe ; conſiſt- 
ing of ſmall parts. 6. Polite manners; not groſs, or 
coarſe. 7. Soft; effeminate ; unable to bear hardſhips. 
8. Pure; cles. 

(r.) The chuſing of a delicate before a more ordinary diſh, 
is to be done as other human actions are, in which there are 
no degrees and om natural limits deſcribed. Tayler. 

(5-) As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as through 
all he body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, and 
their texture is extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(7) Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 

by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſpeare. 
Tender and delicate perſons muſt needs be oft angry, they 
have ſo many things to trouble them, which more robuſt natures 
have little ſenſe of. | Bacon. 

($.) Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have obſerv d 
The air is delicate. | Shakeſpeare. 
Dze'ricarTeLy. adv. [from delicarte.} 1. Beautitully ; 
with ſoft elegance. 2. Finely ; not coarſely. 3. Dain- 

tily. 4- wager 4 * Politely. 6. Effeminately. 

(1.) That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle from all other 
„is the elegance of his words and the numerouſneſs of 

2 verſe: there is nothing ſo delicately turned in all the Ro- 

man lan . g Dryden. 

es, like variegated tulips, ſhow, 
Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 
(3-) Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not trouble- 
ſome to thyſelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the deli- 
cacy of thy ws Taylor. 
Da“LicATEN EA. n. [from delicate.] The ſtate of be- 
ing delicate; tenderneſs ; ſoftneſs ; effeminacy. 
delicate woman —_— would not adventure to 
ſet the ſole of her foot upon ground, for delicateneſs and 
Deut. xxviii. 56. 
De'ricates. . /. [from delicate.) Niceties ; rarities ; 
that which is choice and dainty. 
The th 's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink, out of his 2 bottle, 
All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 
Is far beyond a prince s delicates. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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They their ites not only feed 
With delicatet of leaves and murſhy weed; 
But with thy ſickle reap the rankeſt land. Dryden. 
With abſtinence all delicates he ſees, 
And can regale himſelf with toatt and cheeſe. King's Cookery, 
D#e'Lices:. u. /. pl. [delicie, Latin] Pleaſures This 
word is merely French. 
And now he has pour'd out his idle mind 
In dainty deltces and laviſh joys, 
Having his warlike s caſt behind, 
And flowers in pleaſures and vain pleaſing toys. Spenſer. 
DeL1'cious. adj. [delicieux, French, from delicatus, 
tin.] Sweet; delicate; that affords delight; agreeable; 
charming; grateful to the ſenſe or mind. 

It is highly probable, tha- upon Adam's diſobedience Al- 
mighty God chaſed him out of iſe, the faireſt and moſt 
delicious part of the earth, into other the moſt barren and 
unpleaſant. | Woodward. 

In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay ; 
Like the rich fruit he delicious in decay. 
Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 


Smith. 


Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 

De L1i'ctousLy. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly ; plea- 
family ; delightfully. 

How much ſhe hath glorified herſelf and lived deliciouſſy, ſo 

much torment and ſorrow give her. Rev. xvili. 7. 


Der1'crousness. n. /. [from delicious. ] Delight; plea- 
ſure ; joy- 


—— The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shakeſpeare. 
Let no man judge of himſelf, or of the bleſſings and efficacy 


of the ſacrament itſelf, by any ſenſible reliſh, by the guſt and 
delictouſneſs, which he ſometimes perceives, and other times 
does not Ve. Taylor. 

Dt: Lica'TiON. . . [deiigatio, Latin.] A binding up in 
chirurgery- 


The third intention is deligation, or retaining the ſo 
joined . Wiſeman's Surgery. 
DerLi'cnr. n. / [delice, French, from delefor, Latin.) 


1. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. 
delight. 

(1. ) Saul commanded his ſervants, ſaying, commune with 
David ſecretly, and ſay, behold the king delight in thee, 
and all his ſervants love thee. 1 Sam. xviii. 22. 

(2.) Come, ſiſters, chear we up his ſprights, 

And ſhew the beſt of our delights : 

We'll charm the air to give a ſound, 

While you perform your antick round. Shakeſpeare. 

Titus Veſpaſian was not more the delight of human kind: 
the univerſal empire made him only known, and more powerful, 


2. That which gives 


but could not make him more beloved. Dryden. 
She was his car2, his hope, and his delight ; 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his ſight. Dryden. 


To DELVGHT. wv. a. [delefor, Latin.] To pleaſe; to 
content ; to ſatisfy ; to afford pleaſure. 
The princes 4elighting their conceits with confirming 
a 
land- ſervice, liad pleafing entertainment. Sidney. 
Delight thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall give thee the 
defires of t ine heart. Pſ. xxxvii. 4. 
Poor in':&ts, whereof ſome are bees, delgbted with flowers, 
and their ſweetneis; others beetles, delighted with other kinds 


their 


of viands. Locke. 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 
Delighted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. Pope. 
To DeLi'cur. . n. To have delight or pleaſure in. It 
is followed by 71. 
Doth my ford, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Sa. xxiv. 


Bleſſed is the man that feareth the lord, that delighteth greatly 

in his commandments. al. cxil. 1. 

DeLi'Gntyui. % [from delight and full.) Pleaſant ; 
charming; mi! of delight. 

He vs given to iparing in ſo unmeaſurable ſort, that he did 

not only bar humieif from the delightful, but almoſt from the 

neceſlary uſe thereof, . | Sidney. 


ſecing wherein the ſea-diſcipline differed from the 


DEL 


No Spring ner Summer on the mountain fron, 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightſit green. Addijon, 
Dsti'GntruLLY:. adv. Plealantly ; charmingly ; with 


delight. | 
O voice! once heard 
Delightſully, inereaſe and multiply; 


Now death to hear ! Milton. 
Dertr/GuTruLness. . /. [from delight.] Pleaſure; 
comfort; ſatisſaction. 
But our deſires, tyrannical extortion, 
Doth force us there to ſet our chief delightſubneſs, 
Where but a baiting-place is all our portion. Sidney. 


This indeed ſhews the excellency of the object, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulneſs of the — 
totſon. 
Deri's6uTsoME- adj. [from aelight.] Pleaſant ; delight- 
ful. 

The words themſelves being fo ancient, the knitting of them 
ſo ſhort and intricate, and the whole periods and compats of his 
2 ſo delightſome for the roundneſs, and ſo grave for the 

8. Spenſer. 

God has furniſhed every one with the ſame means of exchang- 

ing hunger and thirſt for delight/ſome vigour. Grexwv. 
DeLii'cHTSOMELY. adv. [from delightſome.] Pleaſantly ; 
in a delightful manner. | 


Deri'cyrsoMENEss. u. /. [from deligbi ſome.] Pleaſant- 


neſs; delight fulneſs. 

To DELINEATE. v. a. [de/ineo, Latin.] 1. To make 
the firſt draught of a thing; to defign ; to ſketch. 2. To 
paint; to repreſent a true likeneſs in a picture. 3. To 
deſcribe ; to ſet forth in a lively manner. 

(2.) The licentia piftoria is very large: with the ſame reaſon 
they may delineate old Neſtor like Adonis, Hecuba with Helen's 
face, and Time with Abſolom's head. Brown. 

(3-) It followeth to delineate the region, in which God firit 


planted his delightful garden. | Raleigh, 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God's 

heavenly kingdom; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had, 

what the happineſs of that place and portion is. IWake. 

DeLinea'tion. =. , [d:lineatio, Latin.] The firſt 
draught of a thing. 

In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be a true delineati- 

on, and the juſt dimenſions. Mortimer. 


Daliviu EMT. u. . [delinimentum, Latin] A mitiga- 
ting, or aſſwaging. Dict 
DELI/NQUENCY. . /. [delinquentia, Latin.] A fault; 
a failure in duty; a miſdeed. 
They never puniſh the greateſt and moſt intolerable 4elin- 


quency of the tumults, and their exciters, King Charles. 
Can 


Ty years determine like the age of man, 
That thou ſhould'ſt my delinquencies exquire, 
And with variety of tortures tire? Sendys's Parathr. of Fab. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or juriſdiction 

where the delinquency was committed by him. Ayliffe. 
Der.i'nqQuenT. n. /. [from delinguens, Latin.] An offen- 
der ; one that has committed a crime or fault. 
Such an envious ſtate, 
That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate 
Than the delinquent ; and — ccher grieve 
The treaſon is not acted, than believe. Ben. Johnson. 
All ruined, not by war, or any other diſaſter, but by juſtice 
and ſentence, as delinquents and criminals. Bacon. 
He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been ſent for as a delinguent, 
and been brought upon his knees. Dryden. 
To DE'LIQUATE. v. n. [ deligueo, Latin.] To melt; to 

It will be into a liquor very analogous to that which 

the chymiſts make of falt of tartar, left in moiſt cellars to de- 


l . Boyle. 
Such an ebullition as we ſee made by the mixture of tome 
chymical liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and deliguated ſalt of tartar, 
: Cud worth. 

J- (deliguatio, Latin. ] A melting; a 


Deri1qQua'riON, 2. 
diſſolving. 


i 


DELPFQUIUM. n. ,. Latin. [a chymical term] A diſtil- 
lation by diſſolving any calcined matter, by hanging it 


up in moiſt cellars, into a lixivious humour. ick. 
Derii'nament. n. , [deliramentum, Latin.] A doting or 
foolith fancy. Di#. 
To DELVRATE. v. 3. [deliro, Latin] 
rave; to talk or act idly. Dis. 
DELina'TiION. n. /. (deliratis, Latin] Dotage; folly; 
madneſs. Diet. 
DzL1'riovs. adj. [Ai ius, Latin] Light-headed ; 1av- 
ing ; doting. 
The e about him ſaid he had been for ſome hours deli- 
rious; but when I ſaw him he had his underſtanding as well as 
cver I knew. Swift. 


On bed 
Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow flies. on. 
DELVFRIUM. n. . [Latin] Alienation of mind; do- 


ta ge. 

7 oo great alacrity and promptneſs in anſwering, eſpecially in 
perſons naturally of another temper, is a ſign of an approaching 
delirium ; and in a feveriſh Aelirium there is a fimall inflamma- 
tion of the brain. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 

DeLitTiGa'tION. . / [from delitigs, Latin] A ſtriv- 
ing ; a chiding ; a contending. Dit. 

To DELUVER. v. a. [cell vrer, French. ] 1. To ſet free; 
to releaſe. 2. To ſave; to reſcue. 3. To lurrender ; 
to put into one's hands; to refign ; to give up; to yield. 
4. To give; to offer; to preſent. 5. To caft away; 
to throw off. 6. To diſburden a woman of a child. 
7. To ſpeak; to tell ; to relate ; to utter ; to pronounce. 
8. To exert in motion. Not in uſe. 

(1.) Thus ſhe the captive did deliver; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. Pridr. 

(2.) Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wick - 
ed, out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

PF. Ixxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; but 

that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the action of 
an old woman, delivered me. Shaheſpeare. 
(3-) In any caſe thou ſhalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the ſun goeth down. : Deut. xxiv. 12. 
And David faid to him, cant thou bring me down to this 
company? And he ſaid, fwear unto me by God, that thou wilt 
neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my maſter, 
and I will bring thee down to this company. 1 Sam. 
They obeycd not thy comunandments, wherefore thou haſt 
delivered us for a ſpoil, and unto captivity. Teb. ii. 4+ 
(4-) Now therefore receive no more money of your acquaint- 
ance, but deliver it for the breaches of the houſe. 2. Kings. 
Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, after 
fcrmer manner, when thou waſt his butler. Gen. xl. 13. 
It was no wonder that they, who at ſuch a time could be cor- 
rupted to frame and deliver ſuch a petition, would not be re- 
formed by ſuch an anſwer. Dryden. 


952 Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th exalted mind 

All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope. 
(6.) On her fright, and fears, 

She is ſomething before her time deliver d. Shakeſpeare. 


Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verſes, 
and thoſe poor ones too. | Peacham. 
92 A mirth- moving jeſt, 
ich his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, . 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakeſpeare. 
Tell me your hi * pleaſure; 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. Shakeſp. 
I knew ac who appeared to deliver his ſermon with- 
out looking into his notes. Sawift. 
(.) Procles ſeemed fo to overrun his age in ſtrength, that 
Muſidorus could not perform any action on horſe or foot more 
ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength more nimbly. Sidney. 
To Defi'vex over. v. 4. 1. To put into another's 
hands ; to leave to the diſcretion of another. 2. To give 
from hand to hand; to tranſmit. | 
(1.) Deliver me not oper unto the will of mire enemies; 


To dote; to 


DE L 
for falſe witneſſes are riſen up againſt me, and ſuch as breathe 


out cruelty, Pſ. xxvii. 12. 
The conſtables have delivered her ower to me, and ſhe ſhall 


have whipping enough, I warrant her. Shakeſp. 

(2.) If a true account ma I ans — 
the preſent, your lordſhip will be delivered over to ty in 
a fairer character than I have given. Dryden. 


To DeL1'ver wp. v. a. To ſurrender; to give up. 


He that ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered him wp for us 


all, how ſhall he not, with him alſo, freely give us all things ? 


Are the cities that I 


Deliwver'd ut again with | words ? Shakeſpeare, 
Happy hwing ſuch a ſon, 
That would deliver up his greatneſs fo | 
Into the hand of juſtice, Shakeſpeare, 
Deti'verance. 1. % (deli vrance, Fr.] 1. The act of 


freeing from captivity, ſla very, or any oppreſſion; reſ- 
cue- 2 The act of delivering a thing to another: now 
commonly called delivery. 3. The act of bringing chil- 
dren. 4. The act of ſpeaking ; utterance ; pronunciati- 
on: now commonly See. 

(1.) He hath ſent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of fight to the blind, 
to ſet at liberty thoſe that are bound. Lukzs, iv. 18. 


O God, commmd del:pcrances for Jaccb. Fſ. xliv. 4. 
Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care; 
One death or one delivrance we will ſhare. Dryden. 
. Ne er mother 
Rejoic'd A. liverance more. Shakeſpeare. 


People have a ſupe ſtitious belief, that in the labour of wo- 
men it helpeth to the ea! deliverance. Bacon. 
(4.) If ſeriouſly I mny convey my thoughts 

In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 

With one, that in her tex, her years, profeſſion, 

Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 

Than I dare blame my weakneſs. 

Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 

Drill vr RER. . {. [{rom iat r.] 1. A ſaver; a reſ- 

cuer; a preſerver; a teleaſer-. 2. A relater; one that 
communricetes ſomething by tpeech or writing. 

(1.) It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all nations and 
ages, in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of 
giants, monſters, and forei ts, not only as lawful, but 
as meritorious even of divine honour; and this, although the 
dcliverer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 


Bacon. 
— By that ſeed 
Is meant thy great 


Deliwverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head. Milton. 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at the entrance of 
the doge's palace, with the glorious title of d:/iverer of the 
commonwealth. Addiſon. 
does confeſs, 


Him their delzwverer Europe 
All tongues extol. him, all religions bleſs, Halifax. 
(2.) Divers chymical riments, delivered by ſober au- 

thors, have been believed only becauſe the menſ{truums 
were not as highly rectified, or exquiſitely depurated, as thoſe 
that were uſed by the deliverers of t iments. Boyle. 

De1.1'very- n. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of deli- 

vering. 2. Releaſe; reſcue; ſaving. 3. A ſurrender ; 
act of giving up. 4. Urterance ; pronunciation; ſpeech. 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. 6. Childbirth. 

(2.) He ſwore, with ſobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. | Shale p. 
(3. ) After the delivery of your royal father's perſon into 
hands of the army, I undertaking to the queen mother, that I 
would find ſome means to get acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to 
ſnd me. a | Denham. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
houſe, which was at fuſt imagined, becauſe it was fo ill, or not 
4 e w ſcriptures themſelves do uſu 
if . „for the ſaving force of the word of God, not with — 

int to any certain kind of delivery, but howſoever the fame 
ſhall chance to be made known. Hoeter. 


— 
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I was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his figure and deli- 

„ as well as with his diſcourſes. Addiſon. 

5.) Muſidorus could not perform any action on horie or 
foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that ſtrength more nimbly, or be- 
come the delivery more gracefully, or employ all more virtu- 


W Sidney. 
earl was the taller, and much the ſtronger; but the duke 


had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. Wotton. 
6.) Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time 
of delivery, is in pain, and crieth out, Ja. xxvi. 7. 
Der.L. u. , from dal, Dutch-] A pit; a hole in the 
ground ; any cavity in the earth, wider than a ditch and 
narrower than a valley. Obſolete. 
The while, the fame 


Whoſe clouted leg her hurt ſhew, 
Fell headlong into a dell. Tpenſer. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy dell of this wild wood. Milton. 
But, foes to fun-ſhine, moſt they took deli 
In dells and dales, conceal'd from human t. Tickell. 


Deryn. =. /. [from Delft, the name of the capital of 
Delftland.] A fine ſort of earthen ware. 
A ſupper worthy of herſelf ; 
Five nothings in five plates of delfh. Swift. 
De'.Torine. 4%. [from delta, the fourth letter of the 
Greek alphabet; ſo called by reaſon of its reſembling this 
lerter.] An epithet applied to a triangular muſcle ariſing 
from the clavicula, and from the proceſs of the ſame, 
whoſe action is to raiſe the arm upward. 
Cut ſtill more of the deltoide muſcle, and carry the arm back- 
ward. | Sharp's Surgery. 
DeLv'daBLE. adj. [from de/ude.] Liable to be deceived ; 
that is eaſily impoſed on: rather deludible. 

Not well un ding omniſcience, he is not ſo ready to de- 
ceive himſelf as to falſify unto him whoſe cogitatien is no ways 
deludable. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To DELU'DE. v. a. [deludo, Lat.] 1. To beguile; to 
cheat; to deceive; to impoſe on. 2. To diſappoint; 
to fruſtrate. 

(1.) O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 

"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. 

Shakeſpeare's Herry VI. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign d pretence 

Of proſfer d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 

D«Lv'pe u. n. /. [from delude.) A beguiler ; a deceiver; 
an impoſtor ; a cheat ; a falſe pretender. 


Say, flatterer, ſay, all fair de ſpeak ; 
Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. Granville. 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune their ſong. Pope. 


To DELVE. v. a. [velfan, Sax. de/ven, Dut. perhaps 
from Mak, a hog. Funius.] 1. To dig; to open the 
ground with a ſpade. 2. To fathom ; to fift ; to ſound 


D E M 
A Der ve of Ca. A certain quantity of coals W 2 


the mine or pit. Mea. 

De'Lver. n. /. from delve.] A digger; one that opens 
the ground with a ſpade. 

DE'LUGE. ». /. [deluge, Fr. from diluvium, Lat.] 1. A 
general inundation ; laying entirely under water. 2. An 
overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 3- Any 
ſudden and refifileſs calamity. 

(1.) The apoſtle doth plainly intimate, that the old world 
was ſubject to periſh by a Ft nay as this is ſubje& to periſh by 
conflagration. Burnet's Theory. 

(2.) But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 


His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 
No. longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge ſwells. Denham. 
To De'LuGt. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To crown ; 
to lay totally under water. 2. To overwhelm ; to caule 


to fink under the weight of any calami'y. 
(1.) The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, 


By which the delug'd earth would uſeleſs grow. Blackmore. 
— S$tiU} the battering waves ruſh in 

Implacable, till delug*d by the foam 

The ſhip finks, found'ring in the vait abyſs. Philit s. 


2.) At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Sl * Al. 5 — Pope. 
Du's ion. 3. /. [aeluſo, Lat.] 1. The act of delud- 
ing; a cheat; guile; deceit; treachery ; fraud; collu- 
ſion; falſehood. 2. The ftate of one deluded. 3. A 
falſe repreſentation ; illuſion; errour; a chimerical 


thought. 
(3-) Who therefore ſeeks in theſe 
True wiſdom, finds her not, or by deluſion. Milton, 
I waking, view'd with grief the riſing fun, 
And fondly mourn'd the dear deluſiom gone. Prior 


DeLvu'sive. adj. [from deluſus, Lat.] Apt to deceive ; 
beguiling; impoſing on. 
When, fir d with paſſion, we attack the fair, 


Delufeve ſighs and brittle yows we bear Priar. 
The happy whimſey you purſue, 

Till you at length believe-1t true; 

. by your own delufrve art, E 

You fancy firſt, and then aſſert. Friar. 


While the baſe and groveling multitude were liſtening to the 
deluſeve deities, thoſe of a more ere aſpect and exalted ſpirit 
ſeparated themſelves from the reſt. Tat ler, No. 8r. 

Phænomena fo delufive, that it is very hard to eſcape impo- 
fition and miſtake. Woodward. 

Dzzu'sory- aj. [from de/uſus. Lat.] Apt to deceive. 

This confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 

deluſary prejudice. Clanwile, 
De'Macocve. n. . [Tmaywy@-] A ringleader of the 


rabble ; a populous and fe ctious orator. 


one's opinion. Figuratively. Who were the chief es and patrons of tumults, to 
(.) It ſhall go hard fend for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles. 

But I will delve one yard below the mines, A plauſible, inſignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
And blow them at the moon. Sbaleſp. demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South. 
Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing floor; Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, or, 
With temper'd clay, then fill and face it o'er. Dryden. as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, in a popular ſtate, yet 
The filthy ſwine, with debving ſnout ſeem to differ in their practice. Swift, 
The yr — 3 1% Dema'in. g n. {. [domaine, French.] 1. That land 
3 Err his name anc ? Deus Ax. which a man holds originally of himſelf, 
9 8 bim to the root: his father Daus N E.] called dominium by the civilians, and op- 


Shakeſþ. 
DeLvs. . /- [from the verb.) Aditch; a pit; a pitfal; 
a den ; a Cave. 
| — He by and by 
His feeble feet directed to the cry: 
Which to that ſhady delve him brought at 
Where Mammon erſt did fun his treaſury. 
Such a light and metall'd dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 
And by leadmen, for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
Which they dig out fro“ the delves, 
For their. bairns bread, wives and ſelves, 


Spenſer. 


Ben. Johnſon, 


ed to feodum, or fee, which ſignifies thoſe that are 
eld of a ſuperior lord. It is ſometimes ufed alſo for a 
diſt inction between thoſe lands that the lord of the manor 
has in his own hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, de- 
miſed or let upon a rent for a term of years or life, and 
ſuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor 2s _— 
to free or copyholders. Philips, 2. Eftate in land. 
3 Land adjoining to the manſion, kept in the lord's own 
nd | 


(2.) —— Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, . 
Of fair demeſues, youthful, agd nobiy allied, Shakeftcar:. 
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That earldom indeed had a royal juriſdiftion and 22 
though the lands of that county in demeſne were po or 
the moſt 2 by the ancient inheritors. Davies. 


(3.) Thoſe acts fur planting foreſt-trees have hitherto been 
wholly ineffectual, exc 


about the demeſnes of a few - 
men ; and even Go bn general, very unkilfully -" 


Swift. 
To DEMAND. v. a. [4demander, Fr.] 1. 


To claim; to 
lk for with authority. 2. Lo queſtion ; to interrogate. 
3. {Inlaw.] To 


proſecute ina real action. 
(1.) The pound of eh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, tis mine, and I will have it. Shakeſpeare. 

'2.) And when Uriah was ccine unto him, David demanded 
of Fim low Toub did, and how the people did, and how the 
var pro{pei ? 2 Sam. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Cæſar's demand why Brutus rofe againit 
Cela, this is my answer: Net that I loved Cæſar leſs, but 


that I loved Rome more. Shakeſpeare. 
— Young one, 
Inform us ef thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded. Shakeſpeare. 


The oracle cf Apollo beii:g demanded, when the war and 
miſery of Greece ſhculd have an end, reply d, When they would 
double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 
Peacham an Geometry. 
Dru xp. . /. [d:mance, French.] 1. A claun; 2 

challenging; the aſking of any thing with authority. 

2. A queſtion ; an interrogation. 3. The calling for a 

thing in order to purchaſe it. 4. [In law.] 

(1.) This matter 1s by the decree of the watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives lite and ſtrength to our appetites ; and he 
that has the confidence to turn his wiſhes into demands, will 
be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain them. 

Locke. 

(3-) My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſe my papers 
increaſes daily. Addiſon. 

(.) The aſking of what is due. It hath alſo a proper ſig- 
nification diſtinguiſhed from plaint : for all civil actions are 
purſued either by demands or plaints, and the purſuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff, There are two manners of demands, 
the one of deed, the other in law: in deed, as in every jre- 
cite, there is expreſs demand: in law, as every entry in land- 
diſtreſs for rent, taking or ſeiſing of 22 and ſuch like acts, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in law. 

Blount. 
Dema'xvDaBLE. ad. [from demand.) That may be de- 
manded ; requeſted ; aſked for. 

All fums demandable, for licence of alienation to be made 
of lands holden in chicf, have been ſtayed in the way to the 
hanaper. Bacon. 

Dtma'xpantT. n. /. [from demand.] 1. He who is actor 
or plaintiff in a real action, becaufe he demandeth lands. 

Coke. 2. A plaintiff; one that demands redreſs. 

One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining on a Sunday with 
the demendant, whoſe wife had fat below the ſquire's lady at 
church, ſhe the faid wife d ſome — as if ſhe 
thought her huſband to be knighted. 

Dema'nDER. n. ,. [demandeur, Fr.] 1. One that re- 
quires 2 thing with authority. 2. One that aſks a queſ- 
tion. 3. One that aſks for a thing in order to purchaſe 

it. 4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 

(3-) They grow very faſt and fat, which alſo bettereth their 
taſte, and delivereth them to the demanders ready ule at all fea- 
ſons. Carew. 

Deme'an. n. /. [from demencr, Fr.] A mien; preſence ; 

carriage ; demeanour ; ment. 

At his feet, with ſorrowful eme, 

And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lie. Spenſer. 
DEME/AN. &. 4. (from demener, Fr] 1. To behave ; 
to any one's ſelf. 2. To leſſen; to debaſe; to under- 
value. 

(:.) Thoſe plain and legible lines of du uiring us to 
demean ourſelves to God humbly and L bps MM 


nors obediently, and to our neighbours juſtly, and to eurſelvcs 
toberly and temperately. Seath, 


_ Spedator. 


T9 


Deme'sxe. 


De mi-cannon Loweſt, 
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A man cannot doubt but that there is a God z and that, ac- 
cording as he demeans himſelf towards him, he will make him 
happy or miſcrabie for ever. 3 Tillotſon. 

Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 

How with ſo high a nymph he might 

Demean himieif the wedding-night. ; Swift. 
(2.) Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad; 

Elſe he would never ſh demean himtelf. Sbaleſpearæ 


Deut“ Ax OUR. „ /. (demener, Fr.] Carriage; behavi- 


our 
Of ſo inſu le a pre he was, that where his deeds 

might well ſtir envy, his de»canour did rather bree4 —_— 

idney. 
Angels beſt like us, when we are moſt like unto them in all 
parts of decent demearnus. Eicoker. 

— His geſtures ferce | 

He mark'd, and mad d me, then alone, 

As he ſupoos'd, all unobier vd, unſcen. Milton. 

Thus Eve, with ſad demeanour meek, 

Hl worthy I. Milton. 

He was of a courage not to be daunted, aich was manifeſted 
in all his actions, eſpecially in hie whole demeancu at Rhee, 
both at the landing, and upon the ret» at. Clarendon. 

Deme'ans. n. /. pl. propuly dene/nes, An eftate in 
lands; that which a man p ſſeſſes in his own right. 

To DEME'NTATE. v. z. [deme:to, Lat.] To make 
mad. 

DzmenTa'TiON. n. ſ. [dementatio, Lat.] Making mad, 
or frantick. 

Dzme'rit. 2. / (cemtrite, Fr. from demeritus, of deme- 
recr, Latin] 1. The oppoſite to merit; ill-deſerving; 
what makes one worthy of blame or punichment. 2. An- 
ciently the ſame with merit; deſert. 

(1.) They ſhould not be able once to ſtir, or to murmur, 
but it ſhould be known, and they ſhortened according to their 
demerits. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Thou liv' by me; to me thy breath refign ; 
Mine is the merk, the demerit thine. Dryden. 
Whatever they acquire by their induſtry or ingenuity, ſhould 
be ſecure, unleſs forteited by any demerit or oſtence againſt the 
cuſtom cf the family. Temple. 
(2.) I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 

May ſpeak, unbonnetting, to as a fortune 

As this that I have reach d. Shakeſpeare's Othelle. 

To Dewe'riT. v. 4a. [demeriter, Fr ] To deſerve blame 

or puniſhment. 

Deus xsED. adj. [from demerſus, of demergo, Lat.] 
Plunged; drowned. Did. 

Deus “sI. n. / [demerſio, Lat.] 1. A drowning. 
2. [In chymiftry.] The putting any medicine in a diſ- 
ſolving liquour. Dit. 

See DR MAIN. | 

DE/MI. in/eparable particie. [demi, Fr. dimidium, Lat.] 
Half; one of two equal parts. This word is only uſed in 
compoſition ; as demiged, that is, half human, half di- 
vine. 

De mi-cannon. =. , [deni and cannon.] 

A great gun that carries a ball 
of thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The 
diameter of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. Did. 

De mi-canxnon Ordinary, A great 2 ſix inches four 
eights diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carrics 
a ſhot fix inches one ſixth diameter, and thirty-two pound 

weight. | | Dicł. 

Deuli-cAN NON of the greateff Size. A gun fix inches and 
fix eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve fect long. 
It carries a ball of fix ir.ches five eights diameter, and 
thirty-ſix pounds weight. D:2. 

What! this a ſleeve ? tis like a demi-cannon. Sk. Ap. 

Ten engines, that ſhall be of equal force eicher to a cannon 
or demi- caunon, culverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the ſame price that one of theſe will amount tp. Wilkins. 

Ds 1-CULVERIN. u. /. [demi and culverin.] 
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De M1-CULVERIN of the loweſt Sine. A gun four inches 
two eights diameter in the bore, and ten foot long. It 
carries a ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds 
weight. Die. 

DzMi-cUuLVERrIN Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot long. It carries a ball 
four inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven 
ounces weight. 

Dz MI-CULVERIN, eder Sort. A gun four inches and fix 
eights diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length. 
It carries a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and 
twelve pounds eleven ounces weight. Milit. Di@. 

They continue a perpetual volley of tans 
The army left two demi-culverins, and two other good guns. 
Clarendon. 
De mr-DEviIL. n. , [demi and devil.) Partaking of in- 
fernal nature ; half a devil. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-dewil, 
Why he hath thus enſnar d my foul and body? 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

De m1-G0D- n. ſ. [demi and ged.] Partaking of divine na- 

ture ; half a god ; an hero produced by the cohabitation 


of divinities with mortals. 


He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade him farewel 


with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, demigods. Milton. 
Tranſported demi- god. doc round, 
And men heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms. Pope. 


Nay, half in heaven, ex what's mighty odd) 
A fit of vapours clouds rrp Aras; Pope. 
De mi-LaNncCE. n. , [demi and Jance.] A light lance; a 
ſhort ſpear ; a half-pike. 
On their ſteel'd heads, their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dryden. 
Light diani-lances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs to gall the foe. Dryden. 
Demi-MaNn- z. /. [demi and man.] Half a man. A term 


Showgh 2 l 
hs, water- „ an es, are c 
All by the name of Gnas. | Shake n 
Dzm1'ss. . /. [from demetre, demis, demiſe, Fr.] Death; 
deceaſe. It is ſeldom uſed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. | | 
About a month before the demiſe of queen Anne, the author 
retired. Swift. 
To DEMISE. v. a. [demis, demiſe, Fr.] To grant at one's 
death ; to grant by will ; to bequeath. 


My executors ſhall not have power to demiſe lands to be 
purchaſed. Swift's Laft Will. 


Dem1'ss1on. 2. . [demiffio, Lat.] Degradation; dimi- 
nution of dignity; depreſſion. 
Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche demiſſian of ſovereign 
authority. L' Eftrange. 
To DEMUIT. v. a. [demitto, Lat.] To depreſs; to hang 
down ; to let fall. Dit. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advancing their train, 
if they decline their neck to the ground, they preſently demit, 
and let fall the ſame. Brown's Vulgar ws. 


DEMO/CRACY. n. / [Jnporxgalia.] One of the three 
forms of government; that in which the ſovereign power 
is neither lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the 
collective body of the people. 

While many of the ſervants, by induſtry and virtue, arrive 
at riches and eſteem, then the nature of the government inclines 
to a democracy. 

The 2 


having the whole power of the community, 
may employ 


that power in making laws; and executing 


De mo'nsTRABLY. adv. [from demonſfrable 


Temple. 
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thoſe laws ; and there the form of the government is a perfect 

democracy. Locke. 

Democra'Ticar. a4. [from demacracy.] Pertaining to a 

Page government ; popular. 

hey are ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and are democra- 

tical enemies to truth. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

As the 13 of England has a mixture of democrati- 

cal in it, fo the right is partly in the le. Arbuthnot. 

To DEMO'LISH. v. a. [demolir, Fr. demelior, Lat.] To 
throw down buildings; to raze; to deſtroy, 

I expected the fabrick of my book would long fince have 


been demoliſhed, and laid even with the ground. Tillotſon. 
Red lightnin + be along the firmament, 
And their mel works to pieces rent. Dryden. 


Demo'risnrr. n. /. [from demoliſh.] One that throws 
down buildings; a deſtroyer ; a layer waſte. 


DzmoLi'TioN. . / [from demolih.}) The act of over- 
throwing or demoliſhing buildings; deſtruction. 
Two gentlemen ſhould have the direction in the demolition of 
Dunkirk. ___ © Swift. 
DE'MON. u. /. [dænon, Lat. Jaipwr.] A ſpirit; gene- 
rally an evil ſpirit ; a devil. 
I felt him ſtrike, and now I fee him fly: 
Curs'd demon ! O for ever broken lie 


Thoſe fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed. 


Prior. 


Demoni'acaL.} adj. [from demon.] 1. Belonging to the 
Demo'niack- devil ; deviliſh. 2. Influenced by the 
devil; produced by diabolical poſſeſſion. 
(1.) He, all — | 
Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul. Milton. 
(2.) Danoniact phrenſy, moping melancholy. Miltos. 


Demo'niack. . /. [from the adjective.] One poſſeſſed 


by the devil; one whoſe mind is diſturbed and agitated 
by the power of wicked and unclean ſpirits. 
Thoſe lunaticks and demontacks that were reſtored to their 
right mind, were ſuch as ſought after him, and believed in him. 
| Bentley. 
Dzmo'x1tax. adj. [from demon.] Deviliſh ; of the na- 
ture of devils. 
Demonian ſpirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, righther called 


Powers of fire, air, water. | Milton. 
Dzemono'cracy. n. /. [Jaipwy and xealw.] The power 
of the devil. Dif. 


Demono'LaTRY. 2. /. [Jzipur and Arena] The wor- 
ſhip of the devil. Dick. 

Demono'Locy. n. /. [ala and 3358. ] Diſcourſe of 
the nature of devils. Thus king James entitled his book 
concerning witches. 

De mo'nsTRABLE. adj. [demonſirabilis, Lat.] That which 
may be proved beyond doubt or contradiction ; that 
which may be made not only probable, but evident. 

The grand articles of our belief are as demonſtrable as geo- 
metry. Glanwille. 

In ſuch a 

manner as admits of certain proof ; evidently ; beyond 

poſſibility of contradiction. 
He ſhould have compelled his miniſters to execute the law, 
in caſes that demonſtrably concerned the publick pence. 
| | Claren ton. 

To DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [demmn/iro, Lat.] To prove 
with the higheſt degree of certainty ; to prove in ſuch a 
manner as reduces the contrary poſition to evident abſur- 
dity. 
| e cannot demomſtratè theſe things fo, as to ſhew that the 


contrary often involves a contradiction. Tilbtfon. 
DemonsTRrRA'TION. 3. /. [demon/iratio, Lat.] 1. The 


higheſt degree of deducible or argumental evidence; the 
ſtrongeſt degree of proof ; ſuch proof as not only evinces 
the poſition proved to be true, but fl. ews the contrary 
poſition to be abſurd and impoſſible. 2. Indubitatle 
evidence of the ſenſes or reaſon. 7 
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fr.) What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invincible de- 
n tratign, tuch as wherein it is not by any way poſſible to be 
deccived, thei cunto the mind doth neceſſarily yield. Hooker. 

v here the agreement or diſagreement of any thing is plainly 
am cicarly perceived, it is called demorflration. Locke. 

(:.) Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are encounter- 
ed with clear evidences and ſenſible demonſtrations of a Deity. 

Tillotſon. 

DaeuovsTRATIVve. adj. [demonſirativus, Lat.) 1. Hav- 

ing the power of demonſtration ; invincibly concluſive ; 

certain. 2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly and 
ceitainly. 

(1. An argument neceſſary and demonftrative, is ſuch as, 
dein g propoſed unto any man, and underſtood, the man cannot 
chuſe but inwardly yield. Hooker. 

(2.) Painting is neceffary to all other arts, becauſe of the 
need which they have cf demonſtrative figures, which often 
give more light to the underſtanding than the cleareſt 2 

ryden. 

Demo'rsrRATIVELY. adv. [from demonſirative.] 1. With 

evidence not to be oppoſed or doubted. 2. Clearly ; 
plainly ; with certain knowledge. ; 

(1.) No man, in matters of this life, requires an aſſurance 
either of the good which he deſigns, or of the evil which he 
avoids, from arguments demonſftratively certain. South, 

Firſt, I demonſiratively prove, 

That feet were only made to move. Prior. 

(2.) Demonſftratively underſtanding the ſimplicity of perfecti- 
on, it was not in the power of earth to work them from it. 

Brown, 

DrmonsTRA/TOR, 1. . [from demonſirate.] One that 
proves; one that teaches ; one that demonſtrates. 

DrmonsTra'TORY. adj [from demenſtrate.] Having the 


tendency to demonſtrate. 
Demvu'LczentT. adj. [demuicens, Latin.] Softening ; mol- 
lifving ; aſſuaſive. 
Peaſe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent in the higheſt degree ; but being full of aerial 2 
ticles, are flatulent, when diſſolved by digettion. = Arbuthnot. 


To DEMUR. wv. n. [demeurer, French ; dimorare, Italian ; 
demorari, Latin.-] 1. To delay a proceſs in law by 
doubts and objections. See Demurxer. 2. To pauſe 
in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend determination; to heſitate ; 

to delay the concluſion of an affair. 3. To doubt; to 
have ſeruples or difficulties ; to deliberate. | 
(1.) To this plea the plaintiff demurred. Walton's Angler. 
(2.) Upon this rub the Engliſh ambaſſadours thought fit to 
deruur, and fo ſent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council, Hayward. 
Running into demands, they expect from us a ſudden reſolu- 
uon in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would demur. 
| Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
He muſt be of a very ſluggiſh or querulous humour, that ſhall 
de mur upon ſetting out, or d higher encouragements than 
the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety. 
| ews of my death from rumour he receiv'd, 
And what he wiſh'd, he eaſily believ'd : 
But long demurr d, though from my hand he knew 


I bv'd, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 
(3.) There is ſomething in our compoſition, that thinks and 
apprehends, and reflects and deliberates, determines an doubts, 
conſents and denies ; that wills and demurs, and relolves and 
chuſes, and rejects. Bentley. 
To Dzmvu'r. v. a. To doubt of. 
The latter I demwr; for in their looks 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. Milton. 


Dub. =. [from the verb.] Doubt; heſitation ; ſuſ- 
enſe of opinion 
ain y of Heav'n, thrones ! 
Wich reaſon hath deep filence and demur 
Seiz d us, though undiſmay'd. Miltox. 
Certainly the higheſt and aue concerns of a temporal life 
are infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe of an eternal; and conſe- 
y ought, without any demur at all, to be ſacrificed to 
— whenſoever they come in competition with them. South. 
All my demurs but double his attacks; 
At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks. 


Pape. 
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DEMU RE. adi. [des mæurs, French. ] 1. Sober; decent. 
2. Grave; affectedly modeſt : it is now generally taken 


in a ſenſe of contempt. 
(1.) Lo! two molt lovely virgins came in place, 


With countenance demure, and modeſt e. 5 
Come, * nun, devout and 1 e 
Sober, ſtedfaſt and demure. Wilton. 
(2.) After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they ſhould do theirs. Shakeſpeare. 


There be many wiſe men, that have ſecret hearts and tranſ- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abaſing of your eye ſometimes. Bacezg. 

A cat lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither 
life nor ſoul in her. L Eftrange. 

So cat, transform'd, fat gravely and demure, 

Till mouſe appear d, and thought himſelf ſecure. Dryden. 

Jove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 

Truth, innocence, I- nature, look ſerene ; 

From which ingredients, firſt, the dext'rous boy 

Pick'd the demure, the aukward, and the coy. Swift, 


To DRM RE. v. . [from the noun.] To look with an 


affected modeſty :; not uſed. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shakeſpeare. 


Demvu'stLy. adv. [from demure.] 1. With affected mo- 
deſty ; ſolemnly ; with pretended gravity, 2. In the 


following line it is the ſame with ſolemnly. Wars. 
Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! 


Shakeſpeare. 
(z-) Put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpe&, and fwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakeſp. 


Eſop's damſel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very de- 


murely at the board's end, till a mouſe ran before her. Bacon. 
ext ſtood h ify with holy leer, 
Soft ſmiling, demurely looking down ; 


But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden. 

Demvu'xeness. =. [from demure.] 1. Modeſty; ſober- 

neſs ; gravity of aſpect. 2. Affected modeſty ; pretend- 
ed gravity. 

(1.) Her having in them fuch a cheerfulneſs, as nature 
freed ts fate in them 3 the her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demureneſi, which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

Demu'arace. n. /. {from demur ] An allowance made 
by merchants to mafters of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port 
beyond the time appointed. 

Demu'xrer. A. /. [demeurer, French; i. e. manere in 
aliquo loco vel morari.] A kind of pauſe upon a point of 
difficulty in an action; for, in every action, the contro- 
verſy conſiſts either in the fact, or in the law: if in the 
fact, that is tried by the jury; if in law, then is the caſe 
plain to the judge, or ſo hard and rare, as it breedeth 
juſt doubt. I call that plain to the judge, wherein he is 
aſſured of the law; and in ſuch caſe the judge, with 
his aſſociates, proceeds to judgment without farther work, 
But when it is doubtful to him and his aſſociates, then is 
there ſtay made, and a time taken, either for the court 

to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or 
elſe for all the juſtices to meet together in the Chequer- 
chamber, and, upon hearing that which the ſerjeants can 
ſay of both parts, to adviſe, and ſet down as law, what- 


ſoever they conclude firm, without farther 1 — 
cavel. 

A. prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a de- 
murrer. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 


DEN. =. /. [den, Saxon-] 1. A cavern or hollow running 
horzontally, or with a ſmall obliquity, under ground; 
diſtio& from a hole which runs down perpendicularly. 
2. The cave of a wild beaſt, 3. Den, the termination 
of a local name, may fignify either a valley or a woody 


place ; for the Saxon ven imports both. 
: 8 Gibſon's Camden. 
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(1.) They here diſſ , ſome in the air, ſome on the earth, 


tome in the waters, ſome amongſt the minerals, dent and caves DE/NISON. 


under the earth. Hooker 
(z.) What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there ? Shakeſpeare. 
The tyrant's den, whoſe uſe, though loſt to fame, 
Was now th' apartment of the royal ; 
The cavern, ds to her father known, 


By him was to his darling daughter ſhown. Dryden. 
"Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his den forſakes ; 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. Dryden. 


Drewa'y. n. /. [a word formed between deny and nay.] 
Denial; refuſal. 
To her in haſte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. Sbateſp. 
Dexpro'LoGy. . , le, and Neg.] The natural 
hiſtory of trees. | 
Dzn1i'anLE. adj. from deny.) That which may be de- 
nied ; that to which one may refuſe belief. 

The negative authority is alſo demable by reaſon. Brown. 

Dewar. n. /. [from deny.] 1. Negation; contrary to 
aftirmation- 2. Negation; the contrary to confeſſion. 
3- Refuſal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, or con- 
ceſſion. 4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of 
6 No impudent to deny, where proofs 

2.) No man more impudent to A were 

* «fort no man 4 ready to confeſs, with a repenting 

manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 

make the fault fouler. Sidney. 
(3.) Here comes your father; never make deni: 

I mutt and will have Catharine to my wife. - Shakeſpeare. 

The denial of landing, and haſty warning us away, troubled 
us much. 3 1 lh Bacon. 

He, at ev' attempt, is 

With toine dota, winker then dufcen Dryden. 

(4.) We may deny God in all thoſe acts that are capable of 
being morally good or evil: thoſe are the ſcenes, in 
which we act our confeſſions or dexials of him. South. 

Deni'tn. n. { [from un.] 1. A contradiQtor ; on op- 
ponent ;z one that holds the negative of a poſition. 
2. A difowner ; one that does not own or acknowledge. 
3. A refuſer; one that refuſes. 

(1.) By the word Virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty 
to God and man, and the denier by the word Virtue means 
only courage, or, at moſt, our d towards our neighbour, 
without including the idea of the duty which we owe * 

atts. 

(2.) If it was fo fearful when Chriſt looked his denier into 
repentance, what will it be when he ſhall look him into de- 


ſtruction ? South. 

(3.) It may be I am eſteemed by my denier : ſufficient of 
myſelf to diſcharge my duty to God as a prieſt, though not to 
men as a prince. | King Charles. 


Denis “R. =. /. [from denarius, Latin. It is pronounced 


DEN 
2. . [from dinaſddyn, a man of the city, 


* 


DENIZ EN. | 


or aineſydd, free of the city, Welſh.] A 
freeman ; one infranchiſed. 


Demzen is a Britiſh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 


found here, and retained. Dawes. 
Thus th' Almighty Sire began: ye gods 
Natives, or deniz-ns, of ble't abodes, 1 : 
From whence theſe murmurs ? Dryden. 


A great many plants will hardly, with nurſing, be made te 
produce their ſeed out of their native foil ; but corn, ſo neceſ- 


fary for all people, is fitted to grow and to ſeed as a free deniſox 


of the world. 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid fquadrons the ſails repair. Pope. 


To De'x1zEn. wv. a. [from the noun-] To infranchiſe; 
to make free. 
Pride, luſt, covetize, being ſeveral 
To theſe three places, yet all are in all; 
Mingled thus, their iſſue is inceſtuous; 
Fal ſhood is denixen d, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 


Dexo'minaBLE. adj. [denomino, Latin.] That may be 
named or denoted. 

An inflammation conſiſts of a ſanguineous aMuxion, or 
elſe is denominable from other humours, according to the pre- 
dominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

To DENO'MINATE. v. a. [ denomino, Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

he commendable purpoſe of conſecration being not of every 

one underſtood, they have been conſtrued as though they had 

ſuperſtitiouſly meant either that thoſe places, which were den- 

minated of angels and ſaints, ſhould ſerve for the worſhip of 

ſo glorious creatures; or elſe thoſe glorious creatures for de- 

fence, protection, and patronage of ſuch places. Hooker. 

Predeſtination is deſtructive to all that is eftabliſhed among 
men, to all that is moſt precious, to human nature, to the two 
faculties that denominate us men, underſtanding and will; for 
what uſe can we have of our underſtandings, if we cannot do 
what we know to be our duty? And if we act not voluntarily, 
what exerciſe have we of our wills ? Hammond. 


Dzexomina'TION. . . [denominatio, Tatin.] A name 
given to a thing, which commonly marks ſome principal 
quality of it. 

But is there any token, denommation, or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians ? 
Henſer's State of Ireland. 
The liking or diſliking of the people gives the play the eng- 
mination of good or bad; but does not really make or conſti- 
tute it ſuch. Dryden. 
Philoſophy, the great idol cf the learned part of the Heathen 
world, has divided it into many ſets and denominations ; as 

Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 
All men are finners: the moſt righteous among us muit 

confeſs ourſelves to come under that denomnation. Rogers. 


Grew. 


as dener, in two ſyllables.] A ſmall denomination of Deno'minaTive. 2. J. [from denominate.] 1. That which 


French money ; the twelfth part of a ſous. 
You will way = hogan glaſſes you have burſt ? 
— No, not a denier. Shakeſpeare. 
To DENIGRAT E. v. a. [denigro, Latin-] To blacken; 
to make black. | 
By ſuffering ſome impreſſion from fire, bodies are caſually 
or artificially denigrated in their natural complexion : thus are 
charcoals made black by an infection of their own ſuffitus. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Hartſhorn, and other white bodies, will be denigrated by 
heat; yet camphire would not at all lofe its whitenels. Boyle. 
Denicra'tion. =. {. [denigratio, Latin.) A blackening, 
or making black. | 
Theſe are the advenient and artificial ways of dexigration, 


an{werably whereto may be the natural progreſs. Brown, 
In ſeveral inftances of denigration the metals are worn off, 
Boyle. 


or otherwiſe reduced into very minute . 
Dax ZA TON. 2. /. [from — The 

chiſing, or making free. 
That the mere Iriſh were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, which in all ages were purchaſe by them. 
avies. 


act of intran- 


gives a name; that which confers a diſtinct appel ation. 
2. That which obtains a diſt inct appellation. This 
would be more analogically denominable. 
(2.) The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute, the 
greateſt integer being a year. Cocker”'s Arithmelich. 
Demnomina'toR. #. /. [from denominate.) The giver of 
a name; the perfon or thing that cauſes an appclla- 
tion. 
Both the ſcas of one name ſhould have one common deno- 
minator. Brown's Pulgar Erreurs. 
De nomina'ToR of a Fractian, is the number below tie 
line, ſhcewing the nature and quality of the parts u high 
any integer is ſuppcſcd to be divided into: thus ia f. 5 
the deneminator ſhews you, that the integer is fuppot- 
to be divided into 8 parts, or half quarters ; and tne nu- 
merator 6 ſhews, that you take 6 of ſuch parts, i. e three 
quarters of the whole. Harris. 
When a ſingle broken number or fraction hath for its deno- 
minater a number conſiſting of an unit, in the firſt place to- 
wards 4 left hand, and nothing but cyphers frow the unit 
F 2 
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towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 


a decimal fraction. Cocker's Arithmetick. 
Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient ariſing from 
the diviſiun of the antecedent by the conſequent : thus 6 1s the 
denominator of the propartion that 3@ hath to 5, becauſe 
5) 30 (6. This is alſo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio, Harris. 
Duxora'rion. n. / [denotatio, Latin-] The act of de- 
noting. 

To DENQO'TE. v a. [deroto, Latin.] To mark; to be a 
fin of ; to betoken ; to thow by ſizns ; as, a quick pulſe 
derotes a fever. 

To, DENOU'/NCE. v. a. [denuncio, Latin; denoncer, French. 
1. Lo threaten by proclamation. 2. To threaten by 
fome outward ſign or expreſſion. 3. To give informati- 
on azainit ; to delate; to accuſe publickly. 

(1.) I denounce unto you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely pe- 


riſh. Deuteronomy. 
He of their wicked ways 


Shail them admoniſh, denouncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence. Milton. 
They impoſe their wild conjectures for laws upon others, 
and denounce war againſt all that receive them not. 
Decay Piety. 
(2.) He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Deſperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To leſs than gods. Milton. 
The ſea grew white ; the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firſt denounce the wat'ry war. Dryden. 
(3-) Archdeacons ought to propoſe parts of the New Teſta- 
ment to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and denounce 
ſuch as are negligent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Dexou'ncemenT. . /. [from denounce.] The act of 
proclaiming any menace ; the proclamation of intended 
evil ; denunciation. 
Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curſe, 
My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. Brown. 
De:nou'xcer. n. . [from denownce.] One that declares 
ſome menace. 
Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fate, 
To oll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dryden. 


D{ZNSE. adj. [denſus, Latin.] Cloſe ; compact; approach- 
ng to folidity ; having ſmall interſtices between the 
conſtituent particles. 

The cauſe of cold is the denſity of the body; for all denſe 
bodies are colder than moſt other bodies, as metals, ſtone, 
glais ; and they are longer in heating than ſofter bodies. Bacor. 

In the air the higher you go, the leſs it is compreſſed, and 
— the leis denſe it is; and fo the upper part is 
exce=:lingly thinner than the lower part which we 5 

cke. 

To Dz'x5sn1nRE, v. a. A bardarous term of huſbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called den- 
ſhiring, that is, De vonſbiring 1 becauſe moſt 
uſed or firſt invented there. Mortimer. 

De*nsrtty. z. /. [denfitas, Latin.] Cloſenefs ; compact- 
neſs ; cloſe adheſion, or near approach of parts: 

Whilſt the denſeſt of metals, gold, if foliated, is tranſpa- 
rent, and all metals become tranſparent, if diflolved in men- 
ſtruums or vitrified, the opocity of white inctals ariſeth not from 
their denfity alone. Newton, 

The ar within the veſſels being of a leſs Ag, the outward. 
air would preſs their ſid-s together; and, being of a 
denfity, would expand them fo as to endanger the life of the 
animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

DENTAL. agj. [dentalis, Latin] 1. Belonging or relating 
to the teeth. 2. [In grammar.] Prorounced principally. 
by the agency of the teeth. | 

(2.) The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 


dental, and which guttural. Bacon. . 
The dental conſonants are eaſy, therefore let them be next; 
» firſt the labiac-dentals, as alſo the lingua-dentals. Holder... 


Dze'nTaL. 2. , A ſmall ſhellfiſh. 


Two ſmall black and ſhining pieces, ſeem, by the ſhape, to 
Woodward. 


"have been formed in the ſhell of a dental. 
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DENTE'LLI. n. /. [Ttalian.]) Modillons. 
The modillons, or dentelli, make a noble ſhow by 1 
projections. Steaator, No. 415. 
De nxnTicuLa'TiON. . / [denticu/atus, Latin.] The ftate - 
of being ſet with ſmall teeth, or prominencics reſembling 
teeth, like thoſe of a ſaw. 

He omits the denticulation of the edges of the bill, or thoſe 
ſmall oblique inciſions made for the better retention of the 
prey. | Grew's Muſæum. 

DexTi'cuLaTED: adj. [dexticulatus, Latin.] Set with ſmall 
teeth. 
De'xTirrICE. . ,. [ders and frico, Latin.] A powder 
made to ſcour the teeth. 
Is this grey er a dentifrice ? Ben. Johnſon. 

The ſhells of all forts of ſhell-fiſh, being burnt, obtain a 
cauſtick nature: moſt of them, ſo ordered and powdered, make 
excellent dentifrices. Grew's Muſeum. 

To DenTti'se. v. a. [denteler, French-] To have the 
teeth renewed. Not in uſe. ; 

The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe was ſeven 
ſcore, did dentiſe twice or thrice, caſting her old teeth, and 
others coming in their place. Bacon. 

DexrT1'TIOoN. . /. [dentitio, Latin.] 1. The act of breed- 
ing the teeth. 2. The time at which childrens teeth are 
bred. 

To DENU DATE. v. a. [ denudo, Latin.-] To diveſt; to 
ſtrip ; to lay naked. 

Til he has denudated himſelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Piety. 

Dexvupa'Tion. 2. , [from denudate.] The act of ſtrip- 
ping, or making naked. | 

To. Dzwu'pe. v. a. [ denudo, Latin.] To ſtrip ; to make 
naked ; to diveſt. 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unleſs we would denude our- 
ſelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon. 

If in Summer-time you denude a vine-branch of its leaves, 
the will never come to maturity. Ray on the Creation. 

e eye, with the ſkin of the eye-lid, is denuded, to ſhew 

the muſcle. Sharp's Surgery. 

Denuncia'trow. n. , [denunciatia, Latin] The act of 

denouncing ; the proclamation of a threat ; a publick 
Menace. 

In a denunciation or indiftion of a war, the war is not con- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 

Chriſt tells the Jews, „if they believe not, they ſhall die 
FFF IO WO ̃ ͤ ĩ² On 
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Midſt of theſe denunciations, and notwithſtanding the warn- 
ing before me, I commit myſelf to laſting durance. Corgreve.. 

Denuncta'tox. . , [from denuncis, Eatin.] 1. He that 
proclaims any threat. 2: He that lays an information 
againſt another. | 

(2.) The denunciator does not make himſelf a pargy in judg- 
ment, as the accuſer does. Apliffe's Parergon. 

To DENY”. v. a. [denier, French; denego, Latin-] 1. To 
contradiCt ; oppoſed to affirm. 2. To contradict an ac- 
cuſation; not to confeſs. 3. To refuſe ;. not to grant. 
4. To abnegate ; to diſowu. 5. To renounce ;_ to dif- 
regard ; to treat as foreign or not belonging to one. 


(2.). Sarah denied, ſaying, I laughed not; for the was afraid. . 


Ga) * | Geneſis... 
Heck an aſpe& of — 24 vr. bac 
Great nature cries—deny not. Shakeſpeare. 


Ah, charming fair, faid I, | 
How long can you my bliſs and your's deny? Dryden. 
oy be. therefore a witneſs unto you, leſt you deny 


your ts Joſh. XXIV. 27. 
(5. The beſt' figs and fruit of denying ourſelves, is mercy 


When St. Paul ſays, If in this life only we have hope in 
Ehriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable ; he conſiders Chriſti- 
ans as denying themſelyes in the pleaſures. of this world, for 
the fake of Chriſt... Atterbury. 


DEP - 
(2.) He cleaved unto the fins of Jeroboam, he detarted not 


erefrom. 2 Kinvs, i. 3. 


(3-) The good departed away, and the evil abode ſtill. 


DEP 


To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a. [deob/truo, Latin.] To clear 
from impediments ;. to free from ſuch things as hinder 
a paſſage. : 


t is a ſingular good wound-herb, uſeful for deobffruding the ; ; 2 Ed. ui. 
of the dody. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. _ (4+) In tranſgreſſing and lying againſt the lord, and depart- 
Such as off the fæces and mucus, deobfirud the mouth from our God. Iſaiah, lix. 13. 


(5. ) His majeſty prevailed not with any of them to defart 
from the moſt unreaſcnable of all their demands. Clarendon. 
(6.) As her foul was in defarting ; for ſhe died. 
Geneſis, iii. 5. 18. 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, according 
to thy word. Luke, xxix. 
As you wiſh Chriſtian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand theſe poor peoples friend. Shakeſpeare. 
To Deya'aT. v. a. To quit; to leave; to retire from : 
not in uſe. 
You have had diſpatch in private by the conſul ; 
You are will'd by him this evening, 
To depart Rome.. Ben. Jobuſon. 
To DRAARAT. v. a. [partir, French; partior, Latin.] To 
divide; to ſeparate : a chymical term. 


Der Rr. . . [depart; French. ] 1. The act of going 
away : now departure. 2. Death. 3. [With chymiſts.] 
An operation ſo named, becauſe the particles of filver are 
departed or divided from gold, or other metal, when they 
were before melted together in the ſame maſs, and could 


of the lacteals, fo as the chyle may have a free paſſage into the 
blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Deo'ssTRUENT. . /. [decbfiruens, Latin.] A medicine 
that has the power to reſolve viſcidities, or to open by 
any means the animal paſſages. 
All ſopes are attenuating and deobfiruent, reſolving viſtid 
ſubſtances. Arbuthnot. on Aliments. 
Dz'opanD. . . [ Des dandum, Latin.) A thing given or 
forfeited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in caſe of 
any misfortune, by which any Chriftian comes to a vio- 
lent end, without the fault of any reaſonable creature ; 
as, if a horſe ſhould ſtrike his keeper, and fo kill him; if 
a man, in driving a cart, and endeavouring to rectify 
ſomething about it, ſhonld fall ſo as the cart-wheels, by 
running over him, ſhould preſs him to death ; if one 
ſhould be felling a tree, and giving warning to company 
by, when the tree were near falling, to look to them- 
ſelves, and any of them ſhould nevertheleſs be lain 
by the fall of the tree: in theſe caſes the horſe, the 


cart-wheel, cart and horſes, and the tree, are to be got be ſeparated any other way. Dit. 
given to God; that is, fold and diſtributed to the (1.) I had in charge, at my depart from France 

poor, for an expiation of this dreadful event, though To marry princeſs Marg'ret. r 

occaſioned by unreaſonable, ſenſeleſs, and dead crea- (2. When your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 

tures : and though this be given to God, yet is it for- Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſt could run, 

feited to the king by law, as executor in this caſe, to Were brought me of your loſs and his depart. 

fee the price of theſe diſtributed to the poor. Cowel. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


(3-) The chymiſts have a liquor called water of depart. 


Bacon. 


To DEO'PPILATE. v. 4. [de and oppilo, Latin.] To de- 
obſtruQ ; to clear a paſſage ; to free from obſtructions. 

DzorriLa'tion. =. /. [from deoppilate.] The act o 
clearing obſtruQtions ; the removal of whatever obſtructs 
the vital paſſages. 


by ſeparation. 


r Derr. . J. [from defart.] One that refines metals 


Dera'aTMEnNT. =. .. [departement, French.] Separate al- 


Though the groſſer parts be excluded again, yet are the diſſo- lotment; province or buſineſs aſſigned to a particular 
luble parts extracted, whereby it becomes effectual in deopfila- perſon: a French term- : | 
tions Brown's Vulgar Errours. The. Roman fleets, during their command at ſea, had their 


De err TIVE. adj. [from deoppilate.] ; Deobſtruent. ſeveral ſtations and departments : the moſt conſiderable was the 


A phyſician preſcribed him a deoppilative: and tive 
p wo wes: Deea'aTuRE. . , [from depart. ] 


apozem. 1. A going away. 
Dx oscuLa'tion. 2. /. [deoſculatio, Latin.) The 


Alexandrian fleet, and the ſecond was the African. Arbuthnct. . 


act of 2. Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving the preſent flate - 
kiſfing. of exiſtence. 3. A. forſaking; an abandoning : with 
We have an enumeration of the ſeveral acts of worſhip re- from. 
quired to be performed to images, viz. proceſſions, genuſſecti- (1) —— For thee, fellow, 


ons, thurifications and devſculations. Stillingfleet. 


l Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
To DRTAUN T. v. a: [depeint, French.] 1. To picture; 


Do'ſt ſeem fo ignorant, we'll force it from thee - 


to deſcribe by colours ;. to paint; to ſhow by a painted By a ſharp torture. | Shakeſpeare. . 
reſemblance. 2. To deſcribe. — What beſides - 
(1.) He did unwilling worſhip to the ſaint,, Of ſorrow, and dejection, and deſpair, 
That on his ſhield ef amted he did ſee. Spenſer Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring ; ; 5 
(2.) Such ladies fair would I depaint | Departure from this happy place. : Milton. 
In roundelay, . or ſonnet quaint. Gay. . They were ſeen not only all the while our Saviour was upon 
To DEPART. v. . [depart, French] 1. To go away earth, but ſurvived after his departure out of this world. 
from a place; with from. before. the thing left. Addiſen. 


(2.) Happy was their prince in his timely ar- 
ture, which barred him from the knowledge of his fon's mi- 
* . ſeries. 6 Srane - 
5. To deſiſt. from a reſolution or opinion. 6, To die;. (3.) The fear of 'the Lord, and departure from evil, mw 
to deceafe ;-to leave the world. : phraſes of like importance. 

(1.) When the people departed away, Suſanna went into her- py, yALCSCENT. adj. [depaſcems, Latin.] Feeding. 


He faid unto him, go in peace; ſa he: departed — To Dera'sTuRE. v. 4. [from depaſcor, Latin] To eat 


2. To defiſt from a practice. 81 To be loſt; to perith. 
4. To deſert ; to revolt; to fall away ; to apoſtatiſe. 


Suſan. vu. 
a little way. 2 1 up; to conſume by feeding upon it. 
They departed quickly from the ſepulchre; with fear and great 
joy, and did run to bring his diſciples word. i 
He, which hath no ſtomach to this fight, 
Let him der art; his paſſport ſhall be made. 
Barbaroſſa appeaſed with preſents, departed out of that bay. 


And coul&\ſt-thbu- leave me, cruel, thus alone? 


Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon ! 
I. lack, no laſt adieu! 


Mat. xxviit. . 


they have depaftured the former. 
Shakeſpeare. To Depau/reERATE; v. a. [depaupero, Latin.“ To make 


T. . 


They keep their cattle, and live themſelves in bodies paſtur- 
ing upon the mountains,. and removing ſtill to freſh lind, us 
Spenſer. 


poor; to impoverith ; to conſume. 
Liming does not depauperate ; the ground will laft Fong, and 
bear large grain. Mortimer. 


Great evacuations, which carry off the nutritious humonrs, , 
| Arbuthbuct.... 


depauferate the blood. 


Tillotſin. . 


\ 
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D:y:'crinte, adj. [from degccto, Latin.] Tough; clam- 
wy ; tenacious z capable of being extended. 

It may he alſo, that ſome bodies have a kind of lentor, and 
are of a more depectible nature than oil; as we ſee it evident in 
coloration ; for a ſmall quantity of ſaffron will tinct more than 
4 very great quantity of braſil or wine. Bacon. 
To Deyt'incT. v. 4. [depeindre, French] To depaint ; 
to paint; to deſcribe in colours. A word of Sen er. 

The red roſe medlied with the whitey fere, 

In either cheek deeincten lively here. 
7 DEPE/ND. v. n. [dependeo, Latin. ] 
2. To be in a ſtate influenced by ſome external cauſe ; 
to live ſubje@ to the will of others: with pon. 3. Io 
be in a ftate of dependance ; to retain to others. 4. To 
be conneQed with any thing, as with its cauſe, or fome- 


S 7 enſer. 


1. To hang from. DEE DAN T adj. [from depend. 
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(6.) Their depexdancies on him were drowned in this con. 
ceit. © by nigh Hooker. 
— | tm y night, 
Secure of 3 of returning light; 
And with fuch firm dependance on the day, 
That need grew * and forgot to pray. _ Dryden. 
(7.) Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppoſition of ſubſiſting by 
themſelves, but are conſidered as dependencies on, or affe&ions : 
of ſubſtances ; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the words triangle, 
itude, murder. Locke. 
1. Hanging down, 
2. Relating to ſomething previous. 3. In the power of 
another. 1 5 
(3.) On God, as the moſt high, all inferior cauſes in the world 
are deperdart. Hooker. 


thing previous. 5. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be yet unde- Dzenr'noant. 2. [from depend] One who lives in 


termined. 6. To Dere'xy wton. To rely on; to truſt 
to ; to reſt upon with corfidence ; to be certain of. 
(1.) ———— From the frozen beard 
Long iſicles depend, and crackling ſounds are heard. Dryden. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 


Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 
There is a chain let down from Jove, 
So ſtrong, that from the lower end, 
They fay, all human things depend. Swift. 
The direful monſter was afar deſcry d 
Two bleeding babes defending at her ſide. Pope. 


(2.) We work by wit and not by witchcraft ; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakeſpeare. 
Never be without money, nor depend u, the curteſy of 
others, which may fail at a pinch. Bacon. 
3.) — Be then deſir'd 
Ot fifty to diſquantity your train; 
And the remainders, that ſhall (till depend, 
To be ſuch men as may befort your age. Shakeſpeare. 
(4. rs my and happineſs of » ſociety depend on the juſ- 
tice and ity, the temperance and charity of its members. 
Rogers. 
(5-) By no means be you perſuaded to in e yourſelf m 
_ cauſe defending, or like to be depending in any court of 
juttice. Bacon. 
The judge corrupt, the long depending cauſe, 
And doubtful iffue of miſconſtrud laws. Prior. 
(6.) He refolved no more to depend upon the one, or to 


provoke the other. Clarendon. 
But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it—he ll remain incog. Addiſon. 


I am a ſtranger to your characters, further than as common 
fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. 
: Swift. 
Drrs'vpaxcx. Ei [from depend] 1. The ſtate of 
Der xvpaxcv. hy hanging down from a ſupporter. 2. 
Something hanging upon another. 3. Concatenation ; 
connexion ; relation of one thing to another. 4. State 
of being at the difpoſal or under the fovereignty of an- 
other: with vpezx. 5. The things or perſons of which 
any man has the dominton or diſpoſal. 6. Rehance ; 
truſt ; confidence. 7. Accident; that of which the ex- 
iſter ce preſuppoſes the exiſtence of ſomething elle. 
(2.) On a neighb'ring tree deſcending light, 
Like a large cluſter of black they ſhow, 
And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryden. 
(Z.) In all torts of reaſoning, the connexion and defendance 
of ideas ſhould be followed, till the mind is brought to the 
ſource on which it bottoms, Locke. 

(4.) Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, and 
find that we can neither be happy without him, nor think our- 
ſelves ſo. ' Tillotſon. 


(5.) Never was there a prince bereaved of his 4ependancies + 


by his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
greatneſs in one counſellor, or an over-ftrift combination in 
divers. Bacon. 


The ſecond natural diviſion of „is of ſuch men who 
have acquired large poſſeſſions, tu ater cies ; 


ances. 


Saviſt. 


F from depend, Latin 


Dept 'npency. 


Deyt'noewT. adj. 
other words of like termination, are written with ent or 


ſubjection, or at the diſcretion of another; a retainer. 
A great abetement of kindneſs appears as well in the general 
dependants, as in the duke himſelf alſo, and your daughter, 
Shakeſpeare. 
For a ſix-clerk a perſon recommended a dependant upon 
him, who paid nx thouſand pounds ready money. Clarendon. 
His defendants ſnall quickly become his proſelytes. South, 


This word, 
with many others of the fame teri” i- 
nation, are indifferently written with ance or ence, ancy 
or ency, as the authours intended to derive them from the 
Latin or French.] 1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal 
or diſcretion of another. 2. State of being ſubordinate, 


or ſubject in ſome degree to the diſc retion of another; the 


contrary to ſovereignty. 3. That which is not princi- 
pal ; that which is ſubordinate. 4. Concatenation ; con- 
nexion ; riſe of confequents from premiſes. 5. Relation 
of any thing to another, as of an effect to its cauſe. 
6. Truſt; reliance ; confidence. 


(1.) We invade the rights of our neighbours, not upon 
account of covetouſneſs, but of dominion, that we may create 


dependencies. Collier on Pride. 
(2.) Let me 5 
Your ſweet dependency, and you ſhall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 


Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakeſpeare. 
At their ſetting out they muſt have their commiſſion, or let- 
ters patents from the king, that fo they may acknowledge their 
dependency —= the crown of England. _ Bacon. 
(3.) We ſpeak of the ſublunary worlds, this earth, and its 
dependencies, which roſe out of a chaos about fix thouſand 
years ago. Burnet's Theory. 
(4-) Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of fenſe 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e'er I heard in madnels. Shakeſpeare. 
(F.) I took pleafure to trace out the cauſe of effects, and the 
dependence of one thing upon another in the viſible creation. 
Burnet's Theory. 
(.) The expectation of the performance of our defire, is 
that we call dependence upon him for help and aſſiſtance, 
Stllinefleet. 
(dependent, Latin. This, as many 


amt, as they are ſuppoſed to flow from the Latin or 
French.] Hanging down- | END Y 
In the time of Charles the Great, and long ſince, the whole 
furrs in the tails were dependent; but now that faſhion is left, 
and the fpots only worn, without the tails. Peacham. 


Deye'wDenT. 2. , [from dependens, Latin.] One fubor- 


dinate ; one at the diſcretion or diſpoſal of arother 
We are indigent, defenceleſs beings ; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Reger-. 


Dere'xptr. . /. [from depend.} A dependant ; one that 


repoſes on the kindneſs or power of another. 


What ſhalt 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? 


2 OS. Shakeſpeare. 
or deſcend from anceſtors, who have If — great inherit-DrrrADITTIOX. 3. /. [from deperditxs, Latin.] Loſs ; de- 


{truQion. 


D EP 
It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold in the non-omiſſi- 
on of — or deperdition of any — particles. 


DeenLEcMaA'TION. . . [from dephlegm.] An operati- 
on which takes away from the phlegia any ſpirituous 
fluid by repeated diſtillation, till it is at length left all 
behind. Quircy. 

In divers caſes it is not enough to ſeparate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; for ſome liquors contain alſo an unſuſpected 
quantity of ſimail cor uſcles, of ſomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being aſſociated with the ſaline ones, do clog and blunt 
them, and thereby weaken their activity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLE/GM. v. a. [dephlegmo, low Latin.] To 


To DEPHLE/GMATE. clear from phlegm, or aqueous 
inſipid matter. 

e have ſometimes taken ſpirit of ſalt, and carefully de- 

pblegmed it. oyle. 


DeyurLe/GmtEDNeEsS. 2. /. [from drphlegm.] The quali- 
ty of being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 
The proportion betwixt the coralline ſolution and tae ſpirit 
of wine, * ſo much the of the former li- 
uor, and the dephlegmedneſs of the latter, that it is ſcarce poſ- 
ble to determine generally and exactly what quantity of each 
ought to be taken. : Boyle. 
To Dey1i'ct. v. a. [depingo, depictum, Latin.] 1. To paint; 
to portray ; to repreſent in colours. 2. To deſcribe ; to 
repreſent an action to the mind 2 
(1.) The cowards of Lacedemon deþie4 upon their ſhields 
the moſt terrible beaſts could imagine. - Tayler. 
(2.) When the diſtractions of a tumult are ſenſibly deficted, 
every object and every occurrence are fo 1 to your view, 
that while you read, you ſeem indeed to fee them. Felton. 
Devi'tarory. n. /. {de and pilus, Latin.] An applica- 
tion uſed to take away hair. 
De'erL.0us- adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] Without hair. 
This animal 1s a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 
DeeLawnTa'tion. n. . [deplants, Latin.] The act of 
taking plants up from the bed. Dis. 
DerLe'rion. =. ,. [depleo, depletus, Lat.] The act of 
emptying. 
Abſtinence and a ſlender diet attenuates, becauſe * of 
the veſſels gives room to the fluid to expand itſelf. 
Arbuthnat. 
DeeLo'xaBLE. adj. [from dephiro, Latin.] 1. Lamenta- 
ble ; that which demands or cauſes lamentation ; diſmal ; 
fad ; calamitous ; miſerable ; hopeleſs. 2. It is ſome- 
times, in a more lax and jocular ſenſe, uſed for contemp- 
tible ; deſpicable : as, dep/orable nonſenſe ; deplorable ſtu- 
idity. | 
1 (r.) This was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced 


. Clarendon. 
The bill of all weapons gives the moſt ghaſtly and def lora- 
ble wounds. Temple. 


It will be conſidered in how def lorable a ſtate learning lies in 
that kingdom. Swift. 


DeeLlo'raBLENESS. a. F [from deplorable.) The ſtate of D, 


being deplorable ; miſery ; hopeleſfneſs. Dia. 


DeyrLo'ranBLy. adv. [from deplorable. ] 
miſerably ; hopeleſsly : often in ſenſe of contempt. 


Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, 
Gad knows, they are deplorably „ to them. South. 
Ds8eLo'rart. adj. [deploratus, tin.] Lamentable ; 

hopeleſs. 


The caſe is then moſt deplorate when reward goes over to- 
L' Eftrange.. 


the wrong ſide. | 

DeeLiora'trIOoN. =. /. [from deplore.} The act of de- 
ploring, or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO/RE. v. a. ſceploro, Latin] To lament ; to 
bewail; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan; to expreſs 
forrow. 

But chaſte Diana who his death d2plor'd, 


With. ZEſculapian herbs his lif- reſtor d. Dryden. 


Lamentably ; 


DEP 


— If Arcite thus el 
His ſufferings ; yet Palemon ſuffers more. Dryden. 
DevxLo'xtr. 2. /. [from deplore.] A lamenter; a mour- 
ner ; one that laments. 


DeeLuma'TION. n. . [deplumatio, Latin.) 1. A plum- 
ing, or plucking off the feathers. 2. [In ſurgery.] A 
ſwelling of the eye-lids, accompanied with the fall of the 
hairs. from the eye brows. Phillips. 

To DEPLU'ME. v. a. [de and pluma, Latin] To ſtrip 
of its feathers. 

To DEPO/NE. v. a. [depons, Latin.] 1. To lay down as 
a pledge or ſecurity. 2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of 
an adventure. | 

(2.) On this I would Jepone 
As much, as any cauſe I've known. ; Hudibras. 

Drro'x ENT. n. . [from depono, Latin.] 1. One that. 
depoſes his teſtimony in a court of juſtice ; añ evidence; 
a witneſs. 2. [In grammar.) Such verbs as have no 
active voice are called deponents, and generally ſignity ac- 
tion only; as fateor, I confeſs. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

To DEPO'PULATE. v. a. ſdepopulcr, Latin.] To un- 
people ; to lay waſte ; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

— Where is this viper, 
That would def opulate the city, and 
Be every man himſelf? Shakeſpeare. 
He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, to 
ſpoil only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war and 


peace. Bacon's Hen VII. 
A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, "IP 


Depopulated towns and driven plains. Dryden. 
— Grun death, in different ſhapes, 

Depopulates the nations, thouſands fall 

His victims. Phillips. 


DeerorvLa'TiON. . , [from depopulate.] The act of un- 
peopling ; havock ; waſte ; deſt ruction of mankind. 
ow did'ſt thou grieve then, Adam! to behold 
The end of all thy offspring, end fo (ad, 
Defopulation Thee another flood, 


tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd, 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons. Milton. 
Remote thou hear ſt the dire effect of war, 
Depopulation. Phillips. 


DzyoeuLa'ToOR. . / [from depopulate.) A diſpeopler ; 
a deſtroyer of mankind ; a waſter of inhabited coun- 
tries. 

To DEPORT. wv. a. [deporter, French.) To carry; to 
demean ; to behave : it is uſed only with the reciprocal 
pronoun. . 

Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the moſt graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pope. 

Deeo'rT. 2. / [from the verb.] Demeanour ; grace of 


attitude ; behaviour ; deportment. 
She Delia's ſelf 
In gait ſurpaſs d, and goddeſs-like deport. Milton. 
Of middle age one riſing, eminent 
In wiſe defort, ſpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 


PORTA'TION. 2. /. [deportatio, Latin.] 1. Tranſpor- 
tation ; exile into a remote part of the dominion, with 
prohibition to change the place of refidence. 2.. Exile in 
general. 

(2.) An abjuration, which is a defortation for cver into . 
foreign land, was anciently with us a civil death. Azlife. 

Devpo'xTMENT. 3. / [deportement, French] 1. Conduct; 
management; manner of acting. 2. Demeanour ; be- 
haviour. 

(.) I will but ſweep the way with a few notes, touching the 
duke's own deportment in that iſland. Vol ton. 
(z.) The coldneſs of his temper, and the gravity of his 4 
rtment, carried him ſt fe through many dithculucs, and he 
ived and died in a great tation, Sw77t. 

To DEPO'SE. v. a. [depero, Latin.] 1. To lay down; to 
lodge; to let fall. 2. To degrade from a throne or high 
ſtation, 3. To take away ; to diveſt ; to ftrip of: nod. 
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in uſe. 4. To give teſtimony ; to atteſt. 5. To exa- 
mine any one on his oath. Not now in uſe. | 
(.) Its ſhores are neither advanced one jot further into the 
ſea, nor its ſui face raiſed by additional mud depoſed upon it by 
the ycarly inundations of the Nile. Woodward. 
(2.) Firſt, of the king : what ſhall of him become ? 


— The duke yet lives that Henry ſhall depoſe. Shakeſteare. 
May your fick fame till languiſh till it die; 

Then, as the greateſt curſe that I can give, 

Unpity'd, be depor'd, and after live. Dryden. 


Depojed conſuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 
him. ; Tatler. 
(3-) You may my glory and my ſtate dep 


ofe, 


But not my griefs ; ſtill am I — of thole. Shakeſpeare. 
4. "Twas he that made you to depoſe ; 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shakeſpenore. 


It was uſual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or othill- 
ſtreet, to depoſe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 


the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bacon. 
(5.) According to our law, 
Depoſe him in the juſtice of his caule. Shakeſpeare. 


To Depo'st. wv. n. To bear witneſs. 
Love ſtraight flood up and depoſed, a lie could not come 
from the mouth of Zelmane. Siqney. 
Deyo'sirary. 2. / [depafetarius, Latin.] One with whom 
any thing is lodged in truſt. 
— | I gave you all. 
Made you my guardians, my depofitaries ; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number. 


To DEPO'SITE. v. a. ſdepofitum, Latin. ] 
to lodge in any place. 
curity- 

6 


Dryden wants a 
the aſhes of one of 


Shakeſpeare. 

1. To lay up; 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſe- 
3- To place at intereſt. 4. To lay aſide. 
The eagle got leave here to depoſite her eggs. 

L* Eftrange. 

r ſquare foot of ſtone, to ſhew where 

e greateſt poets on earth are depoſited. 

Garth, 

When veſſels were open, and the inſets had free acceſs to the 

aliment within them, Redi diligently obſerved, that no other 


ſpecies were produced, but of fuch as he ſaw go in and feed, 
and Yepofite 2 eggs there, which they would readily do in 
all putrefaction. Bentley. 


(3.) God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, his 
gifts, out of mere my and thankfulneſs ; not to defofite them 
with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sprat. 

(4.) The difficulty will be to perſuade the depoſiting of thoſe 

luits, which have, by I know not what faſcination, fo endeared 

theinſelves. 6 Decay of Piety. 
Dzro'srTe. . .. [depoſtum, Latin.] 1. Any thing com- 
mitted to the truſt and care of another. 2. A pledge; 

a pawn ; a thing given as a ſecurity. 3. The ſtate of a 

thing pawned or pledged. 

(3-) They had fince Marſeilles, and fairly left it: they 
the other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofite. 


Bacon. 
Drrostrloxn. #- / [from depofetio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
giving publick teſtimony. 
prince from ſovereignty. 3. [In canon law.] Depoſition 
properly ſignifies a ſolemn depriving of a man of his cle- 
rical orders. Apliffe's Parergon. 
(1.) If you will examine the veracity of the fathers by thoſe 
circumſtances uſually conſidered in depoſitions, you will find 
them {trong on their fide. | Sir K. Digby. 
A witneſs is obliged to fwear, otherwiſe his depoſition is not 
valid. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
D=zyo's1ToRY- . from depofite.] The place where any 
thing is lodged. Depoſitary is properly uſed of perſons, 
and depofitory of places; but in the following example 
they are confounded. 
The Jews themſelves are the depoſitories-of all the prophecies 
which tend to their own confuſion, | 
Drrxava'tioN. n. / [depravatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
making any thing bad; the act of corrupting ; corrupti- 
cn. 2. the ſtate of being made bad; degeneracy ; de- 


had 


2. The act of degrading a 


Addiſon. 


DEP 

pravity. 3. Defamation ; cenſure : a ſenſe not now 
uſe. | | 
1.) The three forms of government have their ſeveral per- 
FP and are ſubject to their ſeveral defravations : how- 
ever, few ſtates are ruined by defect in their inſtitution, but ge- 
nerally by corruption of manners, Sai. 
(2. We have a catalogue of the blackeſt fins that human 

nature, in its higheſt depravation, is capable of committing. 
South. 


(3-) Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 

For depravation, to ſquare all the ſex. Shakeſpeare. 

To DEPRA'VE. v. a. {deprawo, Lat.] To vitiate; to cor- 
rupt ; to contaminate. ; 

We admire the providence of God in the continuance of 
ſcripture, notwithſtanding the endeavours of Infidels to aboliſh, 
and the fraudulence of hereticks to deprave the ſame. Hookey. 

Who lives that's not depra ved, or defraves ? Shakeſpeare, 

But from me what can 0 
But all corrupt; both mind will deprav'd. Milton. 
A taſte which plenty does ave, 
Loaths lawful good, and lawleſs ill does crave. *. 
Deyra'vepntss. n. /. [from deprave.] Corruption; taint ; 
contamination ; vitiated ftate. 

What fins do you mean? Our original defpravedneſs, and 
proneneſs of our eternal pat to all evil. Hammond. 

Deyrxa'vement. . from deprave.] A vitiated ſtate ; 
corruption. | 

He maketh men believe, that apparitons are either decep- 
tions of ſight, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 

Deyra'ver. . , [from deprave.] A corrupter ; he that 
cauſes depravity- ; 
Deyra'virty. 2. , [from deprave.] Corruption; a viti- 


ated ſtate. | 
To DE'PRECATE. v. a. 1. To beg off; to pray deliver- 
2. To implore mercy 


ance from ; to avert by prayer. 
of : this is not proper. 

(1.) In deprecating of evil, we make an humble acknow- 
ledgment of guilt, and of God's juſtice in chaſtiſing, as well as 
clemency, in ſparing the guilty. Grew. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eaſily perſuaded 
to — from themſelves. a Regers. 

judgments which we would d2precate, are not removed. 
Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongſt the three 
evils he petitioned to be deleted from, he might have detre- 
cated greater evils. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 

(2.) At h he {ets 
Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior. 
Deyktca'tion. n. / [deprecatio, Lai |] 1. Prayer a gainſt 


evil. 2. Intreaty ; petitioning. 3. Aa excufing ; a beg- 
ging pardon for. | | 
( 1.) I, with leave of ſpeech implor'd, | 
And humble deprecation, 2 Milton. 


Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, or 
a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, they commonly uſed a 
gratulation for the one, and a deprecation for the other. 
Brown, 
De'erecaTive. } adj. [from deprecate.) That ſerves to 
Dz'exeEcaToryY.y deprecate ; apologetick ; tending to 
avert evil by ſupplication. 

_ Biſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottiſh King was till 
diſcontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of the 
truce ſhould from his men, ſent many humble and de- 
precatory letters to the Scottiſh king to appeaſe him. Bacon. 

Dzyreca'TOR. . /. [deprecatcr, Lat.] One that averts 
evil b tition. | 
To D 'CIATE. v. a. [depretiare, Lat.] 1. To bring 

a thing down to a lower price. 2. To under value. 

(2.) They preſumed upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 
verſations, they endeavour to depreciate and miſrepreſent. 

1 Addiſon. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thoſe — 

are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for ſuch as have not 
ſucceeded in it to depreciate the works of thoſe who have. 

Spectator. 
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To DEPREDATE. v. a. [depredari, Lat.] 1. To rob; 

to pillage. 2. To ſpoil; to devour. 
(2.) It maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſolid and 
compact, and ſo leſs apt to be conſumed and depredated by the 
ts. Bacon 


ſpiri | > 
DeyrxeDA TION. #. / [depredatio, Lat.] 1. A robbing; 
a ſpoiling. 2. Voracity ; waſte. 

(1.) Commiſſioners were appointed to determine all matters 
of piracy and depredations between the ſubjects of both king- 
doms. Hayward. 

The land had never been before ſo free from robberies and 
depredations as through his reign. Wotton. 

Were there not one who had faid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come 
and no farther, we might well expect ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch 
claſhing in nature, ſuch depredations and changes of ſea 
29 Th ſpeedy depredation of upon watry Wendward: 

2. e air moi an 
verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth in nothing more viſible 
than in the ſudden diſcharge or vaniſhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, or any 


ſuch poliſhed body. | Bacon, 
DeyrEDa'TOR. . ,. [depredator, Latin.] A robber; a 

devourer. 
It is „that the ſhrub called our Lady's Seal, which 


is a kind of briony, and coleworts, ſet near together, one or 
both will die : the cauſe is, for that they be both great depre- 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarveth the other. Bacon. 

We have three that colle& the experiments, which are in all 
books ; theſe we call de. redators. Bacon. 


To DEPREHE'ND. v. a. [deprebendo, Lat.] 1. To catch 
one; to take unawares ; to take in the fact. 2. To diſ- 
cover; to find out a thing; to come to the knowledge or 


underſtanding of. 
(.) That wretched creature, being deprebended in that im- 
_ piety, was held in ward. Hooker. 


Who can believe men upon their own authority, that are 
once deprebended in ſo groſs and impious an impoſture. More. 
( 2.) The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which do fo 
great effects, are inviſible, and -incur not to the eye; but yet 
they are to be deprehended by experience. Bacon. 
Derxene'ns1BLE. adj. [from deprebend.] 1. That may 
be caught. 2. That may be apprehended, or diſco- 
vered. Dia. 
Derxent nSIBLENESS. . /. 1. Capableneſs of being 
caught. 2. Intelligibleneſs ; eaſineſs to be underſtood. 
Derxent'nson. ,. [deprebenſio, Lat.] 1. A catching 
or taking unawares. 2. A diſcovery. 
To DEPRE'SS. v. a. [from deprefſis, of deprime, Latin. 
1. To preſs, or thruſt down. 2. To let fall; to let 
down. 3. To humble; to deje& ; to fink. 
.) ſame thing I have tried by letting a globe reſt, and 
raiſing or depreſſing the eye, or otherwiſe moving it to make 
the angle of a juſt magnitude. | Newton. 
3-) Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the firit 


difficulty, and conclude that the making any progreſs in know- 


ledge is above their capacities. Locke. 
f we conſider how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt 
to depreſs the mind, with tranſient unexpected gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wiſe for ſo great a 
pleaſure of life. ; | Addiſon. 
| Paſſion can depreſs or raiſe 
The heavenly, as the huinan mind. 
Depre'ss10n. mn / ſdeprefſis, Lat.] 
preſſing down. 2. The finking or falling in of a ſurface. 
3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. 

(1.) Bricks of a rectangular form, if laid one by another in 
a level row between ſupporters ſuitaining the two ends, all 
the pieces between will neceſſarily ſink by their own gravity ; 
and much more, if they ſuffer any deprefſicx by other weight 
above them. Watton. 

(2.) The beams of light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, that, in re- 
ſpect of them, even ſurfaces that are ſenſibly ſmooth, are not 
exactly ſo : they have their own deyrce of roughneſs, conſiſtin 
of little protube:ances and depreſſions ; and conſequently fi 
mequalties may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
lee in marble that appears white cr black, or red or blue, even 
when molt carefully poliſhed. Boyle. 


Prior. 
1. The act of 


D E P 
If the bone be much depreſſed, and the fiſſure conſiderably 


er enlarge that 

ure, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 

forbear the uſe of the trapan ; r 

preſton of the bone will either riſe, or caſt > by (On 
7 


of nature. : | > 
(3.) Depreſſion of the nobility may make a king more abſo- 
lute, but leſs ſafe. Bacon. 


Dzyre'ss108n of an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing 
it into lower and more ſimple terms by diviſion. Did. 
Deyrt'ss10Nn of a Ster [with aſtronomers], is the diſtance 
of a ſtar from the horizon below, and is meaſured by the 
arch of the vertical circle or azimuth, paſſing through 
the ſtar, intercepted between the ſtar and the —_— 
ict, 
Derxe'ss0R- n. / [defreſſor, Latin.) 1. He that keeps 
or preſſes down. 2. An oppreſſor. | 
Deyxe'ss0R- [In anatomy] A term given to ſeveral muſ- 
cles of the body, whoſe action is to depreſs the parts to 
which they adhere. | f 
De'yximentT. ad. [from deprimens, of deprimo, Latin.] 
An epithet applied to one of the ſtraight muſcles that 
move the globe or ball of the eye, its uſe being to pull it 
downwards. a 
The exquiſite equilibration of all 7 and antagoniſt 
muſcles is effected partly by the natural poſture of the body 
and the eye, which is the caſe of the attollent and depriment 
muſcles. erham. 
Deyriva'tion. . /. [from de and privatio, Lat ] 1. The 
act of depriving, cr taking away from. 2. The ſlate of 


loſing. ws 
(20 Fools whoſe end is deſtruction, and eternal deprivation 


of being. Bentley. 
Der RILA“ Trion [in law], is when a clergyman, as a 
biſhop, parſon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or de- 
poſed from his preferment, for any matter in ſact or law. 
Phillips. 

To DEPR[I'VE. . a. [frem de and frive, Lat.] 1. To 
bereave one of a thing; to take it away from him: with 
of. 2. To hinder ; to debar from: Milton uſes it with- 
out of. 3. To releaſe ; to free from. 4. To put out 


of an office. ; 
(1.) God hath deprived her of wiſdom, ncither hath he im- 
parted to her underſtanding. Fob, xxxix. 17. 
He lamented the loſs of an excellent ſervant, and the horrid 
manner in which he had been derived of him. Clarendon. 
Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of ſight, 


Led a long death in everlaſting night. Pope. 
(2.) From his face I ſhall be hid, de 

His bleſſed count'nance. Miltos. 
The ghoſts rejected, are th' unhappy crew, 

Depriv'd of ſepulchres, and fun ral due. Dryden. 

we? Mot happy he, 

ole leaſt delight ſufficeth to def rive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreſt. Spenſer. 


(4.) A miniſter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, that if 

they deprived him, it ſhould coſt an hundred mens ow 
acon. 
Drrrn. =. /. [from deep, of diep, Dutch.] 1. Deep- 
neſs ; the meaſure of any thing from the ſurface down- 
wards. 2. Deep place ; not a thoal. 3. The abyſs; a 
gulph of infinite profundity. 4. The middle or height of 

a ſeaſon. 2 Abſt ruſeneſs; obſcurity- 
or 


(1.) As men, they had buildings in many places higher 
than the def th of the water. Bacon. 
We have large and deep caves of ſeveral depths : the deepeſt 
are ſunk ſix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryden. 
For though, in nature, 4epib and height 
Are equally held infinite, 
In poetry the height we know 
"Tis only infinite below. Swift. 


(2.) falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. 
10 . 


Dryden, 
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;.) When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he ſet 
a compaſs upon the face of the depth. Prov. viii. 27. 
(4.) And in the depth of winter, in the night, 
You plow the raging ſeas to coaſts unknown. Den bam. 
The earl of Newcaſtle, in the depth of winter, reſcued the 
city of York from the rebels. Clarendon. 
62 There are greater deßths and obſcurities in an elaborate 
and well-written piece of nonſenſe, than in the moſt abſtruſe 


tract of ſchool divinity. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 


Drrrn of a Squadron or Battaliun, is the number of men 
in the hle. Milit. Di#. 
To DE'PTHEN. v. 4a. [diepen, Dutkh.] To deepen, or 
make deeper. Did. 


To Dervu'ceLatE. v. a. [depuceler, French.] To deflow- 
er; to bereave of virginity. Dit. 

Deyv'Ls10N- . , [depulfio, Latin. ] A beating or thruſt- 
ing away. 

Deyv'tsoRyY. adj. [from deju.ſus, Latin. ] Putting away; 
a verting. Did. 

Toa DE'PURATE. v a. [deturer, Fr. from depurgo, Lat.] 
To purify ; to cleanſe ; to free any thing from its im- 
purities. 

Chemiſtry enabling us to defurate bodies, and in_ ſome 
meaſure to analize them, and take aſunder their heterogeneous 
parts, in many chemical experiments we may better than in 
others, know what manner of bodies we employ. Boyle. 

De'ruraATE. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Cleanſed ; freed 
from dregs and impurities. 2. Pure; not contami- 
nated. 

(2.) Neither can any boaſt a knowledge depurate from the 
defilement of a contrary, within this atmoſphere of fleſh. 

| Glanville. 

Deyvra'rion. n , [depuratio, Latin.] 1. The act of 

ſeparating the pure from the impure part of any thing. 
2. The cleanſing of a wound from its matter. 

(1.) Brimſtone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable 
parts; and this is either uſed crude, and called ſulphur vive, 
or is of a ſadder colour, and, after depuration, ſuch as we have 
in magdeleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

What hath been hitherto diſcourſed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
1 * and conſtant uſes of reſpiration. Boyle. 

To Dtevu'rxe. v. a. [depurer, Fr.] i. To cleanſe ; to free 
from unpurities 2. To purge ; to free from ſome noti- 
ous quality. | 

(23 It produced plants of ſuch imperfection and harmful 
quality, as the waters of the general flood could not ſo waſh out 
or depure, but that the ſame defection hath had continuance in 
the very generation and nature of mankind. Ralegh. 

DeyevTaA'T10N. / [depwtation, Fr.] 1. The act of de- 
puting, or fending away with a ſpecial commiſſion. 
2. Vicegerency ; the poſſeſſion of any commiſſion given. 
(2. Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deſ utation left behind him here, 

When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shakeſpeare. 

He looks not below the moon, but hath deſigned the regiment 
of fublunary affairs unto ſublunary deputations. rown. 

The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon its vice- 
gerency and deputation under God. South. 

To DEPU'TE. v. a. [deputer, Fr.] To ſend with a ſpe- 
cial commiſſion ; to impower one to tranſact inſtead of 
another. 

And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sam. 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reſt, 
The heroes welcome, and their thanks expreſs'd. 
A biſhop, by deputing a prieſt or chaplain ect wages 
op, uting a | or in to ini 
ſacraments, may remove him. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
De yuTy. 3. /. [depute, Fr. from deputatus, Lat.] 
lieutenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed 


by a. ſpe- 


cial commiſſion to govern or act inſtead of another. To DERVDE. v. 4. [derideo, Lat.] To laugh at 
2. Any one that tranſaQs buſineſs far another. 3. [In mock ; to turn to ridicule ; to ſcorn. 
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law.] One that exerciſes any office or other thing in 
another man's right, whoſe forfeiture or miſdemeanour 
ſhall cauſe the oviicer or perſon for whom he acts to loſe 
his office. Phillips. 
(1.) He exerciſeth dominion over them as the vice t and 
drputy of Almighty God. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and 
viceroy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of the world. South, 
(2.) Preſbyters, abſent through infirmity from their churches, 
might be ſaid to preach by thoſe deputies, who, in their ſtead, 
did but read homilies. Hooker. 
A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place ; 
but where friendſhip is, all offices - of life are, as it were, 
anted to him and his dJefuty; for he may exerciſe them by 
is friend. Bacon. 


To DeQua'NTITATE. v. a. [from de and qguantitas, Lat.] 
To diminiſh the quantity of. 
This we affirm- of pure gold ; for that which is current, and 
paſſeth in ſtamp amongſt us, by reaſon of its allay, which is a 
ion of ſilver or co mixed therewith, is actually de- 
quantitated by fire, and poſſibly by frequent extinction. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Der. A term uſed in the beginning of names of places. 
It is generally to be derived from deon, a wild beaſt, un- 
leſs the place ſtanc's upon a river; for then it may rather 
be fetched from the Britiſh dur, i. e. water. 
| Gibſon's Camden. 
To Dena'cinaTe. v. a. [deraciner, Fr.] 1. To pluck or 
tear up by the roots. 2. To aboliſh ; to deſtroy ; two 
extirpate. | 
1.) —— Her fallow leas, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon ; while that the cutter ruſts 
That ſhould deracinate fuch ſavagery. 


Sh 


akeſdeare. 


To DERA'IGN. J vV. a. [diſrationare, or dirationare, Lat.] 
To DERA'IN. $ 1. To prove; to juſtify. 2. To diſ- 
order; to turn out of courſe. Di. 


(r.) When the parſon of any church is diſturbed to demand 
in the next panſh by a writ of indicavit, the n 

all have a writ to demand the advowſon of the bei 
in demand; and when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea baſs 
in the court chriſtian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the king's 


court. Blount. 
rn [ſrom deraigr.] 1. The act of 
Dexainment. deraigning or proving. 2. A diſor- 


dering or turning out of courſe. 3. A diſcharge of pro- 
feſſion ; a departure out of religion. 

(3-) In ſome places the ſubſtantive dereignment is uſed in the 
very literal ſignification with the French diſrayer, or deſranger ; 
that is, turning out of courſe, diſplacing, or ſetting out of 
order ; as der. 418 out A and de- 
reignment or diſcharge ir profeſſion, which is ſpoken of 
thoſe religious men who forſook their orders and ns: 

| Blownt.. 
De ATV. n. /. [from deſrazer, Fr. to turn out of the right 
way.] 1. Tumult; diſorder; noiſe. 2. Merriment ;. 
jollity ; ſolemnity: not in uſe. | Douglaſs. 
To Des. v. a. [de ian, Sax.] To hurt, Obſolete. Some 
think that in the example it means daring. . 
So from immortal race he does proceed, 4 
That mortal hands may not withſtand his might ; 9 
Dred for his ng doe, and bloody deed ; | 
For all in blood and ſpoil is his delight. Fairy Queen, 
DereLi'crion. 3. ,. [derelidio, Lat.] 1. The ad of 
forſaking or leaving ; abandonment. 2, The ftate of 
being forſaken. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but the effects of 
God's moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the withdrawing of grace, dere- 
liftion in this world, and in the world to —— 

Hooker, 


1. A Dz'xELICTS. =. / pl. [In law.] Goods wilfully thrown 


away, or relinquiſhed by the owner. Did. 


3. UO- 
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Before ſuch Jones to offend with any the leaſt unſeemli- 
neſs, we would be ſurely as loth as they who moſt reprehend 
or deride what we do. Hooker 


What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have derided God's 
word, and made a mock of every thing _ — 
gious ? t/on. 

Theſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 4 

Inſult my darkneſs, and my s deride. * 

Some that adore Newton for his fluxions, der ide him for his 


religion. Berkley. 
De ri'DeEr. n. / [from the verb.] 1. A mocker; a 
ſcoffer. 2. A droll; a buffoon. 

(1.) Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blaſphe- 
mies, and like contempts offered by 4eriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

De r1's10N. 3. /. ſderifio, Lat.] 1. The act of deriding 
or laughing at. 2. Contempt ; ſcorn ; a laughing-ftock. 

(1.) Are we gneved with the ſcorn and deriſion of the 
profane? Thus was the bleſſed Jeſus deſpiſed and rejected of 
men. Rogers. 

__ the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which 

* im to the ſecret ſcorn and der iſion of thoſe he converſes 
with. | 
(2.) I am in deriſion daily; every one mocketh 


Addiſon. 
me. 
Feremabh, xx. 7. 
Thou makeſt us a reproach to our neighbours, a ſcorn and 
a deriſion to them that are round about us. Pſ. xliv. 13. 
Enſnar d, aſſaulted, overcome; led bound, 
Thy foes deriſion, captive, poor and blind, 
Into a dungeon thruſt. Milton. 
De x1'sive. adj. [from deride.] 3 ſcoffing. 
— O'er all the dome they quaff, they ; 

Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 

* And each in jovial mood his mate addrett. Poje. 
Demi'sory. adj. [deriſcrius, Lat.] Mocking ; ridiculing. 
Der1'vaBLe. adj. [from derive.] Attainable by right of 

deſcent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ſtandard of all 
honour der:wvable upon me, that thoſe who honour him ſhall be 
honoured by him. ä 

De xiva'T1ION. 3. /. [derivatio, Latin.] 1. A draining of 
water; a turning of its courſe ; letting out. 2. (In 
grammar.] The tracing of a word from its original. 

3- The tranſmiſſion of any thing from its ſource. 4. [In 

medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 

the body to another. 5. The thing deduced or derived : 
not _ = | 

(r.) en the water began to ſwell, it would every wa 
diſcharge itſelf by any deſcents or declivities of the Dey 
and theſe iſſues and derivations being once made, and ſupplied 

with new waters puſhing them forwards, would continue their 
courſe till they arrived at the ſea, juſt as other rivers do. 
Burnet, 

(2.) Your lordſhip here feems to diſlike my taking notice, 
that the derivation of the word Subſtance favours the idea we 
have of it ; and your lordſhip tells me, that very little wayne is 
to be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. ocke. 

(3.) As touching traditional communication, and tradition 
of thoſe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of thoſe truths have had the help of that 

derivation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

(4.) Derivation differs from revulſion only in the meaſure of 
the diſtance, and the force of the medicines uſed : if we draw 
it to ſome very remote, or, it may be, contrary we call 
that revulſion ; if only to ſoine neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. Wiſeman. 

(5-) Moſt of them are the genuine derivations of the hy- 
potheſis they claim to. Glanville. 

Dzex1'vative. adj. [derivativus, Lat.] Derived or taken 
from another. 

A it is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diſtin kind of 
perfection from that which is in God. Hale. 
De &1'vaTivs. . J. [from the adjective.] The thing or 

werd derived or taken from another. 
For honour, 

"Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I ſtand for. 


Shakeſpeare, 
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The word Honeſtus originally and ſtrictly fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 
ſignifies credit or honour. South. 

Der1'vativeLy. adv. [from derivative.) In a deriva- 
tive manner. 


To DERI'VE. v. a. [deriver, Fr. from derive, Lat.] 1. To 
turn the courſe of water from its channel. 2. To de- 
duce ; as from a root, from a cauſe, from a principle. 

- To communicate to another, as from the origin and 
ource. 4. To receive by tranſmiſſion, 5. To commu- 
nicate to by deſcent of blood. 6. To ſpread ; to diffuſe 


gradually from one place to another. 7. [In grammar. 
To trace a word from its origin. 
(r.) Company leſſens the ſhame of vice by ſharing it, and 
abates the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into many 
channels. So 
(2.) They endeavour to derive the varieties of colours from 
the various proportion of the direct progreſs or motion of theſe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their own 
centre. Boyle. 
Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection on 
the train of ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one angther in their 
own underſtandings. Locke. 
From theſe two cauſes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodiſts, an ancient ſet of phyſicians, 42riwed all 
diſeaſes of human bodies with a t deal of reaſon ; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the ſolids. Arbuthnot. 
(3-) Chriſt having Adam's nature as we have, but incorrupt, 
deritveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perſon, unto all that belong unto him. Hooker. 
(4-) This property teems rather to have been derived from 
the Pretorian ſoldiers. Decay of Piety. 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who, I am fure, could 4 
rive no ſanctity to them from their own perſons ; yet upon th:5 
account, that they had been conſecrated by the offering incen/? 
in them, were, by God's ſpecial — ſequeſtered from ail 
common uſe. Sexth. 
(5-) Beſides the readineſs cf parts, an excellent diſpoſition 
of mind is derived to your lordſhip from the parents of two 
generations, to whom I have the honour to be known. 


Felten. 
(6.) The ſtreams of the publick juſtice were derived into 
every part of the kingdom. Dawes. 


o Der1've. v.n. 1. To come from; to owe its origin 
to. 2. To deſcend from. 
(1.) He that reſiſts the pow'r of Ptolemy, 

Reſiſts the pow'r of heav'n ; for pow'r from heav'n 

Derives, and monarchs rule by gcds appointed. 

(2.) I am, my lord, as well deri d as he, | 

As well poſſeſt. Shakeſpeare. 

Dex1'ver: 2. /. [from derive.] One that draws or fetches, 
as from the ſource or principle. 

Such a one makes a man not only a er of other mens 
fins, but alſo a deriver of the whole intire guilt of them to 
himſelf. South, 

Dern. ag. [veann, Saxon.] 2. Bar- 
barous ; cruel. Obſolete. 

Dzxnit'r. adj. Laſt. It is a mere French word, and 
uſed oy A in the following phraſe. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the proſecution of an 
appeal is not circumſcribed by the term of one or two years, as 

e law elſewhere requires in the Empire, this being the dernier 
reſort and ſupreme court of judicature. i Fe. 

To De'roGaTE. v. a. [derogo, Lat.] 1. To do an act ſo 
far contrary to a law or cuſtom, as to diminiſh its former 
extent; diſtinguiſhed from abregate. 2. To leſſen the 
worth of any perſon or thing; to vilify. 

(1.) By ſeveral contrary cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed here, many 

of thoſe civil and canon laws are controuled and . 

Hale 

To DR“AOGAT E. v. n. 1. To detract; to leſſen reputati- 
on, with from. 2. To degenerate ; to act beneath one's 
rank, or place, or birth. 

(1.) We ſhould be injurious to virtue itſelf : if we did 
derogate from them whom their induſtry had made great. 


Enoker. 
162 


Prior. 


1. Sad; ſolitary. 
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( 2.) Is chere no derogation in't? 
— You cannot derogate, my lord. Shakeſpeare. 
Daa o ATE. adj. [from the verb] Degraded ; damaged; 
leflened in value. | 
Into her womb convey ſterility; 
Dry up in her the organs of nicreale, 
And from her d-rogate body never ſpring 
A. babe to honour her ! Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
D:aoca'rion. n. , [derrgatio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
weakening or reſtraining a former law or contract. 2. A 
defanation ; detraction; the act of lefſening or taking 
away the honour of any perſon or thing. Sometimes with 


to, properly with from. 


(r.) It was indeed but a wocing ambaflage, with good re- 


9 to entertain the king in good affection; but nothing was 
ne or handled to the derogation of the king's late —_— with 
the Italians. acon. 
That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's law; and it 
is alſo certain, that the ſcripture, which allows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South. 
(2.) Which, though never fo neceſſary, they could not eaſily 
now admit, without ſome fear of derogation from their credit ; 
and there@gre that which once they had done, they became for 
ever after reſolute to maintain. Hooker. 
So ſurely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thing 
which I ſpeak to his derogation ; for in that I ſaid he is a min- 
gled- people, it is no diſpraiſe. Stenſer on Ireland. 
The wiſcit princes need not think it any diminution to their 
greatneſs, or derogation to their ſufficiency, to rely upon coun- 
{&]. Bacon. 
I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 

any thing which I have formerly ſaid in his juſt praiſe, 
Dryden 


None of theſe patriots will think it a derogation from their 
merit to have it ſaid, that they received many lights and ad- 
van from their intimacy with my lord Somers. Addiſon. 

Dzrxo'cative. adj. [derogativus, Latin.] Derogating ; 
lefſening the honour of : not in uſe. 

That ſpirits are corporeal ſeems to me a conceit ative 
to himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſtrations, amulets 
and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

De xo'GaTORILY. adv. [from derogatory.} In a detract- 
ing manner. | Dia. 

Ds no'GaToORINESS. n. /. [from derogatory.) The act of 
derogating Dick. 

Dez rxo'caToryY. adj. [derogatorius, Latin -] Detractious; 
that leſſens the honour of; diſhonourable. 

They live and die in their abſurdities, ym their days in 
perverted apprehenſions and conceptions of the world, deroga- 

; * God and the wiſdom of the creation. Brown. 
heſe deputed beings are derogatory from the wiſdom and 
power of the Author of Nature, who doubtleſs can govern 
this machine he could create, by more direct and eaſy methods 
than employing theſe ſubſervient divinities. Cbeyne. 
5 1. J. [der vis, French.} A Turkiſh prieſt, or 
monk. | 

Even there, where Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 

Their derwiſes dare an impoſtor preach. 7. 

The derwis at firit made ſome ſcruple of violating his pro- 
miſe to the dying brachman; but told him, at laſt, that he 
could conceal nothing from ſo excellent a prince. Spect᷑ator. 

DE'SCANT. ». /. [diſcanto, Italian. ] 1. A ſong or tune 
compoſed in parts. 2. A diſcourſe; a diſputation; a 
diſquiſition branched out into ſeveral diviſions or heads. 
It is commonly uſed as a word of cenſure or contempt. 


(1.) ———— Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant. Shakeſpeare. 
Milton. 


Sandy 


—— The wakeful nightingale 
_ All night long her 1 ſung. 

(2.) Look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, my lord ; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. Shakeſpeare. 
Kindneſs would ſupplant our unkind reportings, ſevere 


deſcants upon our brethren, Government of the Tongue. 
To Dz'scanm. v. 2. [from the noun.-] 1. To ſing in 
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parts. 2. To diſcourſe at large; to make ſpeeches: in 
a ſenſe of cenſure or contempt. 
(2.) Why I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to E away the time; 


Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


Com'ſt thou for this, vain er, to ſurvey me, 

To deſcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdict ? Milton. 

A virtuous man ſhould be pleaſed to find people deſcanting 
upon his actions, becauſe, when they are thoroughly canvaſſed 
and examined, they turn to his honour, Addiſon, 

To DESCE ND. v. 4. [deſcendo, Latin.] 1. To go down- 
wards ; to come from a higher place to a lower; to fall; 
to fink. 2. To come down, in a popular ſenſe, implying 
only an arrival at one place from another. 3. Lo come 
ſuddenly or violently ; to fall upon as from an eminence, 
4- To go down. in a figurative ſenſe. 5. To make an 
invaſion. 6. To proceed as from an original ; to be de- 
rived from. 7. To fall in order of inheritance to a 
ſuccefſour. 8. To extend a diſcourſe from general to par- 
ticular conſiderations. 

(r.) The rain deſcended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that houſe; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. Matt. vii. 25. 

The brook that deſcended out of the mount. Deut. ix. 21, 


He cleft his head with one deſcending blow. Dryden. 
Foul with ſtains 
Of guſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Addiſon, 
O goddeſs ! who, deſcending from the ſkies, 
Pope. 


Vouchſaf d thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes. 
(2.) He ſhall deſcend into battle, and . 
1 Sam. xxvi. 10. 


(3.) — For the pious fire preſerve the ſon; 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend. Pope. 
(4.) He with honeſt meditations fed, 
Into himſelf deſcended. Milton. 
(5.) The goddeſs gives th' alarm; and ſoon is known 
The Grecian fleet, deſcending on the town, Dryden. 
A foreign ſon upon the ſhore deſcends, 
Whoſe martial fame from pole to pole extends. . 
(6.) Deſpair deſcends from a mean — the offspring 
of fear, lazineſs, and impatience. Collier againſt Deſpair. 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and deſtended of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addiſon. 
(7.) Should we allow that all the , all the eſtate of 
the father, ought to deſcend to the eldeſt ſon ; yet the father's. 
natural dominion, the paternal power, cannot deſcend unts him 
by mheritance. Locke. 
The inheritance of both rule over men and property, in 
—_ from the ſame original, and were to deſcend by 
the rules. he. 
Our author provides for the deſcending and down- 
of Adam's monarchical power to poſterity, by the inheritance- 
of his heir, ſucceeding to his father's authority. Locke. 
(8.) Congregations diſcerned the fmall accord that was 
among themſelves, when they deſcended to particulars. 
Decay of Piety. 
To Desce'nD. v. 4. To walk downward upon any place. 
He ended, and they both deſcend the hill; 
Deſcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve 
| Milton 


Lay ſleeping. . 
In all our oy Ss: In, as well when we 
climbed as when we deſcended them, we had ſtill a river run- 
ning along with the b Addiſon. 


In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill, ſo „ 
that there would be no — or — it, wes not Te | 
made up of a looſe crumbled earth. Addiſon. 

Dssce'npanT. . , [deſcendant, Fr. deſcendens, Latin. ] 
The offspring of an anceſtor ; he that is in the line of 


generation, at whatever diſtance. 
The deſcendants of Neptune were ——_— there. Bacon, 
ine, 
Dryden 


O, true deſcendant of a patriot 
Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee. . 
He revealed his own will and their duty, in a more ample 

manner than it had been declared to any of my deſcendants 

before them. erbury. 
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De2sc:t'xpENT. adj. [deſcendens, Latin. It ſeems to be 
eſtabliſhed that the ſubſtantive ſhould derive the ter- 
mination from the French, and the adjective from the 


Latin.] 1- Falling ; ſinking ; coming down; deſcend- 
ing- 2. Proceeding from another as an original or 
anceſtor. s 


(1.) There 13 a regreſs of the ſap in plants from above down- 
wards ; and this deſcendent juice is that which principally nou- 
riſhes both fruit and — Ray on the Creation. 

(2.) ———— More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendent of æthereal race. 
Desct'npisBLe. adj. [from deſcend.] 
be deſcended ; ſuch as may admit of a 

2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. 

(9) Ang ip the cuſtoms of other countries thoſe hono- 
rary and infeudations were deſcendible to the eldeſt, and not 
to all the males. 's Common Law of England. 

Descz'nsr10w. #. . [deſcenſio, Latin] 1. The act of 
going downwards, falling or ſinking ; deſcent. 2. A 
declenſion; a degradation. 3. [In aſtronomy.] Right 
deſcenſion is the arch of the equator, which deſcends with 
the ſign or ſtar below the horizon of a direct ſphere. 

(2.) From a god to a bull! a heavy deſcenfion : | 

It was Jove's caſe. From a pri to a "prentice! a low 
transformation : that ſhall be mine. Shakeſpeare. 

(3-) Oblique deſcenfion is the arch of the equator, which de- 
ſcends with the or ſtar below the horizon of an oblique 
ſphere. Oxanam. 


Desce'xs10NnAL- 4/7. [ſrom deſcenſion.] Relating to deſcent. 

Dzesce'nt. n. .. [deſcenſus, Latin; deſcente, French. ] 
1. The act of paſſing from a higher to a lower place. 
2. Progreſs downwards. 3. Obliquity ; inclination. 
Loweſt place. 5. Fall from a higher ſtate ; degrada- 
tion. 6. Invaſion ; hoftile entrance into a kingdom ; in 
alluſion to the height of ſhips 7. Tranſiniſfion of any 
thing by ſucceſſion and inheritance. 8. The ſtate of 
proceeding from an original or progenitor. 9. Birth ; 
extraction; proceſs of lineage. 10. Offspring; inheri- 
tors ; thoſe proceeding in the line of generation. 11. A 
fingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy ; a generation. 12. 
A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination. 

(1.) Why do nts, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcent ? Blackmore. 
(.) Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents downwards, 
m thoſe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is ſo alſo. in things above. 

Locke. 
(3-) The heads and ſources of rivers flow upon a deſcent, or 
an inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 
| Wodward's Natural Hiftory, p. iii. 
(A.) From th' extremeſt u of thy head, 
To the deſcent and duſt below thy feet. Shakeſpeare. 
(5-) O foul deſcent, that E who erſt contended 

With Gods to fit the hi „ am now conſtrain'd. 

Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime | 

This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 

(6.) At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he was not immured with 
a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 


Pope. 
1. Such as may 
paſſage down wards. 


boat. | 7 Watton. 
The duke was himſelf, and made that unfortunate 
2 upon. the Iſſe of Ree, which was attended with a miſera- 


retreat, in which the flower of the army was loſt. Claren. 
Ariſe, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thoſe foplings, and declare for ſenſe ;; 

For ſhould the fools prevail, they ſtop not there, 

But make their next 42ſcent upon the fair. *. — 
(. If the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave a ceptre 
into any one's hand, that alſo muſt direct its deſcent and con- 
veyance. | Locke. 
(.) All of them, even without ſuch a particular claim, had 
Z to glory in their common deſcent from Abraham, 

and Jacob, to whom the promiſe of the bleſſed ſeed was 


y made. 
(9-) tt give my voice on Richard's fide, 
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To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent / 

God knows, I will not do it. oy Shakeſpeare 
Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, 

Was firſt, and favour d by the Latian queen. 


(20:) The care of our deſcent perplexes us moſt, 
Which muſt be born to certain woe. 
rom him 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. Milton. 
11.) No man living is a thouſand deſcents removed from 
himſelf. f Hooker . 
Then all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
"Fil aged Hels by doe heritage it gain. * Þ 
x! Heli itage it gain d. ? 
(1 * here I then, Ak oh to hold e 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior; infinite 4eſcentr 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? Milton. 
To DESCRI BE. v. a. [deſcribo, Latin.] r. To delineate ; 
to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved about the head 
deſcribes a circle. 2. To mark out any thing by the 
mention of its properties. 3. To diſtribute into proper 
heads or diviſions, 4- To define in a lax manner by the 
1 mention of qualities general and peculiar. 
Descxirriov. 


— 


* 


72 L pray thee, overname them; and as thou nam' ſt them, I 
wil 4 — them; and according to my deſcription, level at 
my affection. Sbaleſpeare. 

He that writes well in verſe will often ſend his thoughts 
in ſearch, through all the treaſure of words that expreſs any one 
idea in the ſame language, that ſo he may comport with the 
meaſures or the rhyme, or with his own moſt beautiful and vivid 
ſentiments of the thing he deſcribes.. Watts. 

.) Men paſſed through the land, and deſcribed it by cities 
into ſeven parts in a book. | Te xviii. 9. 
Dzscr1'ser. u. /. [from deſcribe.) He that deſcribes. 
From a plantation and colony, an iſland near Spain was by 
the Greek deſcribers named Erythra. Brown. 
Descr1'tr. . /. [from the verb] A diſcoverer; a de- 
tecter. 
The glad deſcrier ſhall not miſs 
To taſte the nectar of a kiſs. | Crafhan.. 
Descar'erioNn. . f. [deſcriptio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
delineating or expreſling any perſon or thing by percepti- 
ble properties- 2. Phe ſentence or paſſage in which any 
thing is deſcribed. 3. A lax definition. 4. The quali- 
ties expreſſed in a defcription. 

(2.) A poet mult refuſe all tedious and unneceſſary deſerip- 
tions : à robe which is too heavy, is leſs an ornament than a. 
burthen. | Dryden. 

Sometunes miſguided by the tuneful throng, 

J look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, 

That loſt in ſilence and oblivion: he, 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry, 

That run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 

And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur (till. . Addiſon. 

(3-) The fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 


de 
t 


'  leftion of the moſt remarkable parts or properties, is called an 


im definition, or a deſcription ; whereas the definition 1s 
called perfect when it is compoſed: of the eſſential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts. 
4.) TIl pay fox d, and deface the bond, 
ore a friend of this deſcription | | 
Shall loſe a hair. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To DESCRY'. v. a. [deſcrier, French.] 1. To give notice 
of any thing ſuddenly diſcovered ; as, the ſcout decried 
the enemy, or gave notice of their approach. This ſenſe 
is now obſolete, but gave occaſion to thoſe which are now 
in uſe. 2. To ſpy out; fo examine at a diſtance. 3. 
To detect; to find out any thing concealed. 4. To dif- 
cover; to perceive by the eye; to ſee any thing diſtant 
or obſcure. 
(2.) And the houſe of Joſeph ſent to deſcry Bethel. 
Judges, i. 23. 


— Edmund, I think is to de 
—_—— Shakcſdeare. 


Th' ſtrength o th' enemy. 


! 
0 
: 
j 
' | 
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Our metchants, to their great charges, ſet forth fleets to 
Of the k they got a ſight after dinner * 
) Of the ki a ſight I in a N 
* the 12 4 own table; in neither — 
deſcryed, no, not by Cadinet, who had been lately ambaſſador 
in England. | Wotton. 
(A.) Thus dight, into the court he took his way; 
Both through the guard, which never him deſcry'd, 
And through the watchmen, who him never ſpy d. 
| Hubbard's Tale. 


The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath ; 
What's paſt and what's to come ſhe can deſcry. $8 are. 


That planet would, unto our eyes, deſcrying only that part 
whereon the light falls, appear to be horned, as the moon ſeems. 


Raleigh. 
And now their way to earth they had deſcry'd, 
To Paradiſe firſt _ * Milton. 
Although the motion of light be not deſcried, no argument 
can be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. 


3 Digby. 
A tow'r ſo high, it ſeem'd to reach the ſky, 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could deſc. y 
All Ilium. Denham. 
Once more at leaſt look back, faid I, 
Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſcry. Prior. 


De5cav'. n- . [from the verb] Diſcovery ; thing diſco- 
vered. 


How near's the other army ? 
— Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakeſpeare. 


To DE'SECRATE. v. a. [deſacro, Latin.] To divert from 


the purpoſe to which any thing is conſecrated. 
The founders cf monaitries imprecated evil on thoſe who 
ſhould deſecrate their donations. Salmon's Survey. 


Desecra'rion, 2. /. [from deſecrate.) The abolition of 


conſecration. ; 
De'st ar. . /. [deſertum, Latin.) A wilderneſs ; ſolitude ; 
waſte country ; uninhabited place. 
Be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword. 
Of — I inhibit ; then proteſt me 


The baby of a girl. Shakeſpeare. 
He, looking round on every fide, beheld ; 
A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid. ſhades. Milton. 


Dise RT. ac. [deſertus, Latin.] Wild; waſte ; ſolitary ; 
uninhabited ; uncultivated ; untilled. 

— I have words 

That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 

Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shakeſpeare. 

He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte howling 
wilderneſs. Deut. xxxii. 10. 

The promiſes and — between two men in a deſert iſland 
are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a ſtate of 
nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

To DESE'RT. v. 4. [deſerter, French; deſero, Latin. ] 

1. To forſake; to fall away from; to leave meanly 
or treacherouſly ; to abandon. 2. To leave ; to quit. 
3- To quit the army, or regiment, in which one is 
enliſted. | 
555 I do not remember one man, who py Nv vom the 
paſſing of that bill, that ever d4eſerted them till the ingdom was 
in a flame. | Dryden. 

(2.) What is it that holds and keeps the orbs in fixed ſtations 
and intervals, againſt an inceſſant and inherent tendency to deſert 
them ? Bentley. 

Desk kr. n. /. [properly deſſert: the word is originally 
French.] The laft courſe ; the fruit or ſweetmeats with 
which a feaſt is concluded. See Desst ar. 

Des“ z RT. n. . [from deſerve.) 1. Qualities or conduct 
conſidered with reſpect to rewards or puniſhments ; degree 
of merit or demerit. 2. Proportional merit; claim to 
reward. 3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 

(1.) Being of neceſſity a thing common, it is, through the 
ifold perſuaſions, diſpoſitions, and occaſions of men, with 
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equal deſert both of praiſe and diſpraiſe, ſhunned 
others 21 ; 7 2 
— Ihe baſe o' th' mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this {| 
To propagate their ſtates, Shakeſpeare. 
Uſe every man after his deſert, and who ſhall ſcape whipping ? 
* 


2.) All deſert imports an ity between the conferred 
the 2 or _ wn South, 
3.) More to move , 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both. Shakeſpeare. 
Dzs'exTER. . /. [from deſert.) 1. He that has forſaken 
his cauſe or his poſt : commonly in an ill ſenſe. 2. He 
that leaves the army in which he is inlifted. 3. He that 
forſakes another ; an abandoner. 0 
(I.) The members of both houſes, who at firſt withdrew, 
were counted deſerters, and outed of their places in A 
[4 


| : ng Charles. 
Streight to their ancient calls, recall'd from air, 
The reconcil'd deſerters will repair. Dryden. 
Hoſts of deſerters, who your honour ſold, 
And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryden. 


(2.) They are the ſame deſerters, whether they ſtay in our 
own camp, or run over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 
A deferter, who came out of the citadel, ſays the garriſon 
is brought to the utmoſt neceſſity. Tatler, Ne. 59. 

(3-) The fair ſex, if they had the deſerter in their power, 
would certainly have ſhewn him more mercy than the Baccha- 


nals did Orpheus. Dryden. 
Thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood. : Pope. 


Dese'xTiON. =. from defſert.] 1. The act of forſaking 
or abandoning a cauſe or poſt. 2. [In the-logy-] Spiri- 
tual deſpondency ; a ſenſe of the dereliction of God; an 
opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

(1. ) Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by one, is a 
contradiction to the commands of the other; and our adherence 
to one, will neceſſarily involve us in a deſertion of the other. 

a Rogers. 

(2.) Chriſt hears and ſympathizes with the ſpiritual — 
of a foul under deſertion, or the preſſures of ſome ſtinging af- 
fliftion. South. 


Dest'rTLESS- adj, [from deſert.] Without merit; with- 
out claim to favour or reward. . 
She ſaid the lov'd ; 
Lov'd me deſertleſs, who, with ſhame, confeſt | 
Another flame had ſeiz d upon my breaſt. Dryden. 
To DESERVE. v. a. [defſervir, French.] To be worthy 
of either good or ill. | 
Thoſe they honoured, as having power to work or ceaſe, as 
men deſerved of them. Hooker. 
a Some of us love you well; and even thoſe ſome 
nvy your great deſer wings, and good name. Shakeſheare. 
All friends ſhall taſte Ihe 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
8 — 5 their * ; Shakeſpeare. 
at he deſerves ou and me I know. Shakeſpeare. 
Va well, if 2 mm 


The miſery: I deſerv'd it, and would bear 
My own deſervings. ; Milton. 
A mother cannot give him death; though he 
Deſerves it, he deſerves it not from me. Dryden. 
Since my Orazia's death I have not ſeen . 
A beauty fo deſerving to be queen. Dryden. 
To Dese'xve. wv. n. To be worthy of reward. 
According to the rule of natural juſtice one man may merit 
and —_ of another. South, 
ourts are the places where beft manners flouriſh, 
Where the d2ſerwing ought to riſe. Otwwap. 
He had been a perſon of great deſer wings from the republick, 
was an admirable ſpeaker, and very — of tak Swift, 
Dese'sveDLyY- adv. [from deſerve.) Worthily; accord 


ing to deſert, whether of good or evil. 
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For him I was not ſent, nor to free 
That people victor once, now vile and baſe, 


. Deſervedly made vaſſal. Milton. 


A man deſervedly cuts himſelf off from the affections of that 


community which he endeavours to ſubvert. Addiſon. 


Deset'rver. n. , [from deſerve.] A man who merits 
rewards. It is uſed, I think, only in a good ſenſe. 
Their love is never link'd to the deſerver, 

Till his deſerts are paſs'd. 

Heavy, with fone high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion; or otherwiſe great deſer vers do perchance grow intolerable 
preſumers. _ Wotton. 

Emulation will never be wanting amongſt poets, when parti- 
cular rewards and prizes are propoſed to the beſt deſervwers. 

den. 
Des1i'ccants. n. ,. [from deficcate.] Applications that 
dry up the flow of ſores ; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by deſccanti, and 


Wiſeman. 
7. DE'SICCATE. . a. {deficco, Latin.] 


1. Todry up; 
to exhauſt of moiſture. 2. To exhale moiſture. 


(.) In bodies deficcate4 by heat or age, when the native 
ſpirit goeth forth, and the moiſture with it, the air with time 
getteth into the pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the ſea, or ſome deſiccated 
places thereof, by the heat of the ſun. Hale. 

(2.) Where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperfluous, there 
wine helpeth to digeſt and deficcate the moiſture. 

Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Des1cca'tion. . , [from deficcate.] The act of making 
ay ; the ſtate of bong dried. 
f the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there followeth deſiccation, 
induration, and conſumption. Bacon. 
Des1'ccative. adj. [from deficcate.] That which has 
the power of drying. 
To Dns1'DERATE. v. a. [defidero, Latin.] To want; to 
miſs ; to defire in abſence. A word ſcarcely uſed. 

Eclipſes are of wonderful aſſiſtance toward the ſolution of this 

ſo deſirable and ſo much defiderated problem. Cheyne. 


DESIDERATUM. [Latin.] Somewhat which enquiry has 
not yet been able to ſettle or diſcover ; as, the longitude is 
the defideratum of navigation. The triſection of an angle, 
and the quadrature of a circle, are the defiderata of 
geometry. 


Des1'p10st. adj. [defidioſas, Latin.] Idle; lazy; ivy; 
Tag 


To DESI'GN. v. a. [defigno, Latin; deffiner, French. 
1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 2. To form or 
order with a particular pagers : with for. 3. To devote 
intentionally : with 4. 4. To plan; to project; to form 
in idea. 5. To mark out by particular tokens : little 
uſed. 

(2.) The acts of religious worſhi 
the acknow t of a being, the moſt excellent crea- 
tures are bound to adore as well.as we.. Stullingfleet. 

You are not for obſcurity defign'd,. 

But, like the ſun, cheer all human kind. Dryden. 
(3.) One of thoſe places was deſigned by the old. man to his 

fon. Clarendon. 
He was born to the inheritance of. a ſplendid. fortune; he was 

defigned to the ſtudy of the law. Dryden. 

4.) We are to obſerve whether the picture 

drawn, or, as more elegant artizans term it, well deſgned; 

then, whether it be. well which be. the two general 
heads. 


otton.. 


The new — Lat and draws the lines. Dryden. 


(5-) Tis not enough to. make a man a ſubject, to convince 
him that there is regal power in the world; but there muſt be 
ways of defigning and knowing the perſon to whotn this regal 
power of belongs. Locke. 

Des'1GN. =. . [from the verb.] 1. An intention; a pur- 
ſe. 2. A 3 4 of action. 
rmed to the detriment of another. 4. The idea which 

an artiſt endeavours to execute or expreſs, 


Shakeſpeare. 


ip were purpoſely deſigned for 


or outlines be 


3. A ſcheme 


DES 


2.) Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that la 
defigns only for a day, without any proſpect to the 2 
as 
part of his life ? Tillotſon. 
(3) A ſedate ſettled deſgn upon another man's life, put him 
in a ſtate of war with him againſt whom he has declared ſuch an 
intention. - Locke. 
(4-) I doubt not but in the d;/igns of ſeveral Greek medals one 
may often ſee the hand of an Apelles or Pro » Addiſon. 

Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome new defign, 

- Pope 


Where life awakes and dawns at every line. . 
Desi'onaBLE. adj. [defigno, Latin.] Diſtinguiſhable; 
3 to be * marked out. 

—_— of all natural agents is limited : the mover muft 
be confined to obſerve theſe proportions, and cannot paſs over all 
theſe infinite de/fignable de in an inſtant. Digby. 

Des16na'TiON. 3. /. [defignatio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
pointing or marking out by ſome particular token. 2- 
Appointment ; direction. 3. Import; intention. 

(.) This is a plain defignation of the duke of Marlborough: 

one kind of ſtuff uſed to fatten land is called marle, and 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift. 
2 * A forbore to uſe that claim in the 
nning, but mixed it with a ti ce, ed upon 
the will and defignation of Edward th — ov — 
(3-) Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
firſt defignation only to thoſe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increaſe or diminution. Locke. 

Dzs1'@xezDLy. adv. [from defign.] Purpoſely ; intention- 
ally ; by deſign or purpoſe ; not ignorantly ; not inad- 
vertently; not fortuitouſly. 

Uſes made things; that is to ſay, ſome things were made 
defignedly, and on purpoſe, for ſuch an uſe as they ſerve to. 


Ray on the Creation, 
The next thing is ſometimes de to put children in 
pain; but care muſt be taken that this be done the child is 
in good humour. Locke. 
Des1'@wer. n. / [from defign.] 1. One that deſigns, in- 
tends, or purpoſes ; a purpoſer. 2. A plotter; a con- 
triver ; one that. lays ſchemes. 3. One that forms the 
idea of any thing in painting or ſculfture. 

(2.) It has therefore always been both the rule and practice 
for ſuch deſigners to ſuborn the publick intereſt, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay ef Prety. 

(J.) There is a great affinity between deſigning and poetry ; 
for the Latin poets, and the defigners of the Roman — 
lived very near one another, and were bred up to the fame reliſſi 
for wit and fancy. Adiſer. 

Desi'GxnivG. particifpial edj. from defegn.] Infidious ; 
treacherous ; decentful ; fraudulently artful. 
Twould ſhew me poor; indebted, and compel! 4, 

Deſigning, mercenary ; and I know 

. You would not wiſh to think I could be bought. 
Dts1'GNLEss. adj: [from defign.] 


Souther. 

Without intention; 

without deſign ; unknowing ; inadvertent. 

Des1'GNnLESSLY. adv. [from defignleſs.] Without inten- 
tion; ignorantty ;- inadvertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the de/ignie/ly 
conſpiring voices are as differing as the conditions of. the reſpect - 
ive ſingers. Boyle. 

Des Fe Nu ET . /. [from defign.] 1. A purpoſe and 
intent. 2. A ſcheme of hoſtility. 3. The idea, or 
ſketch of a work. | 

1.) The ſanctity of the Chriſtian religion excludes fraud 
and falſehood from the defignments and aims of its firſt promul- 
gators. Decay of Piety. 

Tis a credit to know the ways of captivating nature, 
and making her ſubſerve our. purpoſes and dy/ignments, than to 
have learned all the intrigues of policy. Glanville. 

(2.) [es, lords, our wars are done: 

The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 

That their defigrment halts. Shakeſpeare. 

She received advice both of the king's deſperate eſtate, and of 
the duke's ds s againſt her. Hayward. 
= The ſcenes which repreſent cities and countries are not 

ly ſuch, but only painted on boards and canvaſs ; but ſhall 
that excuſe the ill painture or de/ignm2ut of them Dryden, 
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When abſent we conquer d in his right; 
For though that mean artiſt's ſkill 23 ſhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light, 
Yet ſtill the fair 4 ent was his own. den. 
Des1'xaBLE. adj. [from defire.] 1. That which is to be 
wiſhed with earneſtneſs. 2. Pleaſing; delightful. 


1.) Adjudged caſes, collected by men of t ſagacity 
wil improve N. wind, toward acquiring this defirable ampli- 
tude and extent of thought. Watts. 


He cannot but confeſs, that it is a thing the moſt defirable 
to man, and moſt a ble to the s of God, that he 
ſhould ſend forth his light and his truth by a ſpecial revelation 
of this will. Rogers. 

(2.) She then let ſome expreſſions about an 2 nuff- 
box ; I immediately took the hint, and bought one, being un- 
willing to omit any thing that might make me de/irable in her 
eyes. 

Our own ſex, our. kindred, our houſes, and our very names, 
ſcem to have ſomething good and defirable in them. Watts. 

DESI'RE. #. / [defir, Fr. deſes, Ital. defiderium, Latin.] 
Wiſh ; with eagerneſs to obtain or enjoy. 

Defire is the uneaſineſs a man finds in himſelf upon the ab- 
ſence of any thing, whole preſent enjoyment carries the idea of 
delight with it. * * 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes ; it provokes the defire, 
but it ho away the performance, Shakeſpeare. 

Defeire's the vaſt extent of human mind; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. den. 

It is in a man's power only to obſerve what the ideas are that 
take their turns in his underſtanding, or elſe to direct the fort, 
and call in ſuch as he hath a defire or uſe of. Locke. 

To Des1'ns. v. a. [defirer, French; deſiderare, Latin. ] 
1. To wiſh ; to long for; to covet. 2. To expreſs 
wiſhes ; to appear to long. 3. To aſk ; to intreat. 4. To 
require; to demand. Not in uſe. 


(1.) Thou ſhalt not deſire the filver or gold. Deut. vii. 25. 
(2.) Jove beheld it with a defiring look. Dryden. 


(3:) Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner, 

—[ humbly do re your grace of pardon ; 

I muſt away this night. Shakeſpeare. 
But ſince you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 

And Troy's diſaſt' rous end dere to know, 

I will reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 


What in our laſt fatal night befell. Dryden. 
(4-) A doleful caſe defires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or curious compliments. Spenſer. 


Des1'xtr. n. , [from defire.] One that is eager of any 
thing ; a wiſher. | 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome popular man, 

and give it bountifully to the defirers. Shakeſpeare. 

Dt$s1'xous. adj. [from defere.] Full of defire ; eager ; 
longing after ; wiſhing for. * 

he ſame piety which maketh them that are in authority de- 

ſerous to pleaſe and reſemble God by juſtice, inflameth every 


way men of action with zeal to do good. Hooker. 
Be not deferous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful meat. 
Prov. xxiii. 3. 
Men are drowſy and dęſirous to ſleep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ftretch. Bacon. 
Adam the while, 
Waiting d#frrous her return, had wove 
Ot choicelt flow'rs a garland. Milton. 
— — Conjugal atfection, 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on, defirous to behold 
Once more thy face, Milton. 
De $81'gousness. n. |. [from defirous.] Fulneſs of deſire ; 
eigerneſs. | Dig. 
DzsrxovusLy. adv. [from defirous.] Eagerly ; with de- 
fire ; with ardent wiſhes. Die. 


To DESI'ST. v. n. [defifto, Latin.] To ceaſe from. any 
thing; to ſtop : with from. 
X | „thou axt diſcern'd, 
And toil'ſt in vain; nor me in vain moleſt. Milton. 
| There are many who will not quit a project, though they 
1 find it pernicious or abfurd ; but will readily 4% from it, when 
they. are convinced it is impracticable. Addiſon. 


Addiſon. 


DES 
Des1'sraxce. 2. /- [from deft.) The act of defiſting ; 


ceſſation. 
Men uſuall give freelieſt where have not given be- 
N it both the motive and excuſe of their 49. 


ance from giving any more, that they have given — K 
Des1'Tive. adj. [defitus, Latin.] Ending; cenckidee ; 
final. 

Inceptive and deſitive ſitions are of this ſort : the fi 
vaniſh as the fun = but the fogs have not yet begun to = 
niſh ; therefore the ſun is not yet riſen. Watts. 

Desk. n. ,. [diſch, a table, Dutch.] An inclining table 
for the uſe of writers or readers, made commonly with 
a box or repoſitory under it. 

Tell her in the deft, 

That's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 

There is a purſe of ducats. Shakeſpeare. 

He is drawn leaning on a deſt, with his bible before him. 


Walton's Angler. 
I have been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in my deſt the heads 
of two eſſays. Pope. 
Not the deft with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails : 
To writing of ſenſe. Sui. 


De'soLaTt. adj. [defo/atus, Latin] 1. Without inhabi- 
tants; uninhabited. 2. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid 
waſte. 3. Solitary; without ſociety. 

(1.) Let us ſeek ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakeſ/eare. 
This hero appears at firſt in a deſclate iſland, fitting upon the 
ſide of the ſea. roome. 
(2.) This city will be deſolate, without an inhabitant. 
Feremiab, xxvi. 
To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [deſalo, Latin.] To deprive of 
inhabitants; to lay waſte ; to make deſert. | 
The iſland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by an earthquake, 
but was deſolated by a particular deluge. n. 
— Thick around 
Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the ſhot, 
Worſe the ſeaſon, deſolate the fields. Thomſon. 

De's0LATELY. adv. [from deſolate.) In a deſolate man- 
ner. | 

DesoLa'Ti0N. n. , [frem dejolate.]. 1. Deſtruction of 
inhabitants; reduction to ſolitude. 2. Gloomineſs ; ſad- 
neſs ; melancholy ; deſtitution. 3. A place waſted and 
forſaken. 

(1.) What with your pom of the country, what with your 
diſcougſe of the lamentable deſolation thereof made by thoſe 

Scots, you have filled me with a great compaſſion, 

S$/ enſer's State of Ireland. 
Without her follows to myſelf and thee, 
Herſelf, the land, and many a Chriſtian foul, 
Death, deſalation, ruin, and decay. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind; and then 
the terribleneſs of the continual motion, the deſslation of the 
far being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 


before it, doth ſtill vex the mind, even when it is beſt armed 


againſt it. | Hidney. 
Then your hoſe ſhall be un „and every thing about 
you demonſtrate a careleſs deſalation. | Shakeſpeare. 
—— My deſolation does begin to make 
A better life. 2 Shakeſpeare. 
—— — — To complete 
The ſcene of deſalation ftretch'd around, 3 ; 
The gri ards ſtand. omſon. 
(3. — 7s Babjjlon become a deſalation among the nations 
| | . I. 23. 
DESP AIR. .». 1 deſe ſpoir, French. ] I. Hopeleſſneſs 3 


deſpondence ; loſs of hope. 2. That which cauſes de- 
ſpair ; that of which there is no hope. 3. In theology. 
Loſs of confidence in the mercy of Gad. 

(1.) Deſpair is the thought of the unatte inableneſs of any 
goods which works differently. in mens minds, ſometimes pro- 
ucing uncaſmeſs or pain, ſometimes reſt and — , 

ocke. 
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Vou had eicher never attempted this change, ſet on with hope, 
or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with deſpair. Sidney. 
We are troubled on every fide, yet not diſtreſſed ; we are 
perpiexed, but not in deſparr. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 
Weary'd, forſaken, and purſu'd at laſt, 

All ſafety in deſpair of ſafety plac d, 

Co he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear 

All their affaults, ſince tis in vain to fear. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with deſpair. Dryden. 

12 Strangely viſited people, 

All ſwol'n and ulc'rous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures; 

Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. - Shakeſpeare. 

(3-) Are not all or moſt evangelical virtues and graces in 
danger of extremes ? As there is, God knows, too often a 
defect on the one fide, fo there may be an exceſs on the other: 
may not hope in God, or godly ſorrow, be perverted into pre- 
fumption or deſpatr ? | Spratt. 

To Desya'tn. wv. n. [deſpero, Latin] To be without 
hope ; to deſpond ; with of before a noun. 

Though thou dreweſt a ſword at thy friend, yet deſpair 
not; for there may be a turning. Eccluſ. xxii. 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chineſe, who deſpair of ma- 
king of gold, but are mad upon making of ſilver. Bacon. 

— deſpair of God's bleſſings here, or of his reward here- 
after ; but go on as you have begun. . Wake. 

Desya'iner. mn. , [from deſpair. ] One without hope. 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes deſpairers hope for ſucceſs. Dryden. 
Des isl. adj. [def air and full.] Hopeleſs. Obſolete. 
That ſweet but four deſpairful care, Sidney. 

Other cries amongſt the Iriſh, favour of the Scythian bar- 
bariſm ; as the lamentations of their burials, with deſpairful 
outeries. | Spenſer. 

Desra'tninGLY. adv. [from deſfairing.] In a manner 
betokening hopeleſſneſs or deſpondency. 

He ſpeaks ſeverely and deſbairingly of our ſociety. 

To DESPA”TCH. v. 4. [aepeſcher, French.) 
away haſtily. 
death. 3. To perform a buſineſs quickly; as, I deſpateh- 
ed my affairs, and ran hither. 4. To conclude an affair 
with another. 

(1.) Doctor Theodore Coleby, a ſober man, I deſpatched im- 
mediately to Utrecht, to bring the moxa, and learn the exact 
method of uſing it. | | Temple. 

The good ZEneas, whoſe paternal care 

Iulus' abſence could no longer bear, 

Deſpatch'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 

To give a glad relation of the paſt. 

IS Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his miſery, to deſpatch | 

His knighted life. 

And the company 
them with their (words. 

In combating, but two of you will fall ; 


Denham. 


Boyle. 
1. To fend 


Dryden. 


| Shakeſpeare. 
ſhall ſtone them with ſtones, and geſpatch 
Exel. xxiii. 47. 


And we reſolve we will deſratch you all. Dryden. 
Deſpatch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 
I ſhall grow tender elſe, and wiſh to live. Dryden. 


(3.) Therefore commanded he his chariot- man to drive with- 
out ceafing, and to deſpatch the journey, the judgment of God 
now following him. | 2 Macc. ix. 4. 

No ſooner. is one action deſpatched, which, by ſuch a deter- 


mination, as the will, we are ſet upon, but another uneaſineſs is 


ready to ſet us on work. Locke. 
4.) What, are the brothers ? 
— They have deſpatch'd with Pompey ; he is gone. Shakeſp. 


Des rh. . . [from the verb.] 1. Haſty execution; 


2. To ſend out of the world; to put to 
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The deſpatch of a office is very often as beneficial ts. 
the ſolicitor as the good office itſelf. Addiſon. 
(2.) You ſhall put 
This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch, 
Which ſhall, to all our nights and days to come, 
Give ſolely fovereign ſway and maſterdom. Shakeſpears. 
Desea'rTcuruL. adj. {f:om deſpatch.] Bent on haſte ; 
intent on ſpeedy execution of buſineſs. 


So ſaying, with deſpatchfſul looks in haſte 

She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent. Milton. 
Let one deſpatchiul bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well fed bullock from the graſſy mead. Pope. 


DE'SPERATE. adj. [deſperatus, Latin.] 1. Without hope. 
2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh ; precipitant ; fearleſs 
of danger. 3. Irretrievable ; unſurmountable ; irreco- 
verable. 4. Mad; hot-brained ; furious. 5. It is ſome- 
times uſed in a ſenſe nearly ludicrous, and only marks 
any bad quality predominating in a high degree. 

(1.) Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt ; 

Forfworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am deſperate of obtaining her. 

(2.) ——— Can you think, my lords, 
That any Engliſhman dare give me counſel, 
Or be 1 friend gainſt his highneſsꝰ pleaſure, 

Though he be grown fo deſperate to be honeſt, 

And hve a ſubje& ? Shakeſpeare. 

He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
ſuch an one we vulgarly call a deſterate perion, and that ſure 
is a moſt damning fin. Hammond. 

(3-) Theſe debts may be well called deſperate ones ; for a 
mad man owes them. Shakeſt ear. 

In a part of Aſia the ſick, when their caſe comes to be 
thought deſperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, before 
they are „and left there. Locke. 

I am a man of deſperate fortunes, that is, a man whole friends 
are dead ; for I never aimed at any other fortune than in 
friends. Poe to Swift. 

(4.) Were it not the part of a deſperate phyſician to wiſh his 
friend dead, rather than to apply the beſt endeavours of his 
{kill for his recovery ? Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

( 5.) Concluding all mere de rate tots and fools, 

That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Pose. 


De'spERATELY. adv. [from deſperate.) 1. Furiouſly ; 
madly ; without attention to ſafety or danger. 2. In a 
great degree ; violently : this fenſe is ludicrous. 
(1.) Your eldeſt daughters have foredone themſelves, 
And deſp”rately are dead. | Shakeſpeare. 
There might be ſomewhat in it, that he would not have 
done, or deſired undone, when he broke forth as deſperately 
as before he had done uncivilly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(2.) She fell deſperately in love with him, and took a voyage 
into Sicily in purſuit of him. Addiſon. 

Das PpERATENESS. 2. [from deſperate.] Madneſs ; 
fury; precipitance. | 

The going on not * terrours and amazement of con- 
ſcience, but alſo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful habits 
of fin, is called a deſperateneſs alſo ; and the more bold thus, 
the more deſperate. Hammond. 


DesrEera'TiON. n. /, [from deſperate.] Hopeleſſneſs; de- 
ſpair ; deſpondency. 
Deſperation 

Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againſt them. Shakeſpeare. 
As long as we are guilty of any paſt fin, and have no pro- 
miſe of remiſſion, whatever our future care be, this deſperation 
of ſucceſs chills all our induſtry, and we fin on, becauſe we 
have finned. . Hammond. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ſpeedy performance. 2. Conduct; management. Ob- DE'SPICABLE. adj. [deſpicabilis, Latin.] Contemprtible ; 


ſolete. 3. Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or meſſage ; as, 
d. ſpatches were ſent away. ei 


(1.) Affected deſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous things 
to buſineſs that can be. | =— Bacon. 
You'd fee, could you her mward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for deſpatch ; 
- Then to a woman's meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. oy - Granville. 


vile; mean; ſordid ; worthleſs. It is applied equally to 
perſons or things. 


Our caſe were miſcrable, if that wherewith we moſt endea- 
vour to pleaſe God were in his fight ſo vile and deſpicable as 


mens diſdainful ſpeech would make it. Hooker. 
— Their heads as low 
Bow d down in battle, ſunk before the ſpears 
Million. 


Of deſpicable facs. 
CH 
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All th' earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and rule, 
No deſpicable gift. 
Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicable hero, 
Than when my name ſhook Africk with affright, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. Dryden. 
All the quiet that could be expected from ſuch a reign, muſt 
be the reſult of abſolute power on the one hand, and a deſpi- 
cable ſlavery on the other. Addiſon. 
When men of rank and figure paſs away their lives in cri- 
minal purſuits and practices, they render themſelves more vile 
and deſpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
ſtation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addiſon. 


Desei'caBLENESS. n. /. [from deſpicable.} Meanneſs ; 
vileneſs ; wortbleſſneſs. 


We conſider the great diſproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the deſdicableneſ of our ſervice. Decay of Pety. 


De 'seicaBLy. adv. [from deſpicable.] Meanly ; ſordidly ; 


Milton. 


"_ 
ere wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor; 
The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, . 
And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addiſon. 
Desy1'saBLE- adj. [from deſpiſe.] Contemptible ; deſpi- 
cable ; regarded with contempt. A word ſcarcely uſed 
but in low converſation. | 


I am obliged to you for taking notice of a poor old diſtreſſed 
courtier, commonly the moſt deſpi/able thing in the world. 
Arbuthnot to Pope. 


To DESPI'SE. v. a. [de/piſer, old French, Skinzer ; deſpicio, 
Latin] 1. To ſcorn ; to contemn ; to flight; to diſre- 


ſpect. 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to ſignify abbor, 
as from the Italian deſpertare. 


(1.) For, lo, I will make thee ſmall among the Heathen, 
and deſpiſed among men. Fer. xlix. 15. 
My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. Pope. 
2.) Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall & them with the heaviell found 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſpeare. 
Dese1'str- n. [from deſpiſe.] Contemner ; ſcorner. 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diſtreſs ? 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſ ſo empty? Shakeſpeare. 
Wiſdom 1s commonly, at long running, juſtified even of her 
deſiſers. | Government of the Tongue. 
hus the atheiſts, libertines, and deſpiſers of religion, uſually 
paſs under the name of free-thinkers. Swift. 


DESPITE. =. /. [ ſpijt, Dutch; depit, French.] 1. Ma- 
lice ; anger; mahgnity ; maliciouſneſs; ſpleen ; hatred. 
2. Defiance; unſubdued oppoſition. 3. Act of malice ; 
act of oppoſition. 

(1.) Thou wretch ! deſpite o'erwhelm thee! Shakeſpeare. 
With men theſe conſiderations are uſually the cauſes of de- 
ſite, diſdain, or averſion from others; but with God they paſs 
or reaſons of our greater tenderneſs towards others. Spratt. 
(2.) The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and done; 
"Till with thy warlike frord, deſpite of fate, 
To my determin'd time thou gav'it new date. Shakeſpeare. 
My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame ; | 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 
Deſ7 ite of death, that lives upon my grave, 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not , any 
Know I will ſerve the fair in thy deſpite. 
I have not quitted yet a victor's right; 
I'll make you happy in your own deſpite. 
Say, would the tender creature, in deſpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain. | 
Thou, with rebel inſolence, did'ſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffan ; 
And in ite, ev'n of thy father's juſtice, 


Shakeſpeare. 
| den. 


To ſtir the factious rabble up to arms. Rowe. 
(3-) His puniſhment, eternal miſery, 

It would be all his folace and revenge, 

As a deſpite done againſt the moſt High, 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milton, 


DES 


To DESPITE. v. a. [from the noun.] To vex; to of- 
fend ; to diſappoint ; to give uneaſineſs to. 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, ſetting the town 
on fire, to deſpite Bacchus, Raleigh. 
Dese1/TErFUL. adj. [deſpite and full.] Malicious; full of 
ſpleen ; full of hate ; malignant ; miſchievous : uſed 
both of perſons and things. 


I, his —— Juno, ſent him forth 
From cou iends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shakeſþ. 
Preſerve us from the hands of our deſÞ:iteful and deadly ene- 
mies. King Charles. 
Mean while the heinous and deſprteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, was known 
In heav'n. Milton. 


Desei'rervtLy. adv. [from deſpiteful.] Maliciouſly ; 
malignantly. 
Pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you and —— you. 
atthew, v. 
Des»e1'TErULNESS- n. /. [from deſpiteful.] Malice; hate ; 
malignity- | 
Let us examine him with I and torture, that we 
know his meekneſs, and prove his patience. Wiſd. ii. 19. 
Drsrirzovs. adj. [from deſpite.] Malicious; furious. 
A word now out of uſe. 
The knight of the red-croſs, when him he ſpy d 
Spurring ſo hot with rage deſþiteous, 
Gan fairly couch his ſpear. Fairy Queen. 
Turning deſpiteous torture out of door. Shakeſpeare. 
Drsrirzous kv. adv. [from deſpitexus.] In a furious 
—_— 1 5 
mor deſpit 
Deep in their fleſh, — thro 
That a large purple 


entail'd, 
* the iron walls, 


Spenſer. 
To DESPO IL. v. a. [deſpolio, Latin.] 1. To rob; to 
deprive : with of. 2. To diveſt by any accident. 3. Sim- | 
ply to w : not in uſe. 
(1.) Deſpoil'd of warlike arms, and knowen ſhield. 
Spenſer. 
You are nobly born, 
Deſpoiled of your honour in your life. Shakeſpeare. 
He waits with helliſh 3 3 
To intercept thy way, or bac 
Defpoil d of — of faith, of bliſs. Milton. 
He, pale as death, deſpori!'d of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryden. 
Ev'n now thy — 
Eugene, with regiments 1 
Awaits : this day of all 2 gain d 
Deſpoils him, if thy ſuccour opportune 
ends not the ſad hour. K Phillips. 


2.) Theſe formed ſtones deſ-oiled of their ſhells, and ex- 
63 the ground, in time moulder away. 


5 S : Woodward. 

3. . ; deſpoi 

of puiſſant arms, and Tr 4 1 Spenſer. 

DzsroL1a'TION. 3. /. [from deſpolio, Latin-] The act 
of deſpoiling or ſtripping. 

To DESPO ND. v. a. [deſpendeo, Latin.] 1. To deſpair ; 
to loſe hope; to become hopeleſs or deſperate. 2. [In 
retry, © To loſe hope of the divine mercy. 

(r.) It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, and not 
to deſpond for any miſcarriages or diſappointment 


epos s that were 
not in his own power to prevent. L' Eftrange. 


There is no furer remed or N s and deſpond. 
weakneſs, than firſt to vs eaioe by fie def gone 
ment of that reaſon which providence has given us for a guide ; 
and then, when we have done our own „to commit all 
rer of Heaven with 
reſig nation. 42 8 L'E Es 

Phyſick is their bane : WY 

The learned leaches in deſpair , 
And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art. den. 
Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the firſt difh- 
culty ; and conclude that making any progreſs in knowledge, 


Dry 
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farther than ſerves their ordinary buſineſs, is above their 
cities. 4 Locke. 
(2.) He conſiders what is the natural tendency of ſuch a 
virtue or ſuch a vice : he is well apprized that the repreſentation 
of ſome of theſe things may convince the underſtanding, ſome 
may terrify the conſcience, ſome may allure the ſlothful, and 
ſome encourage the dJeſponding mind. Watts. 
Desyo'nDENCY. adj. [from deſpondent.] Deſpair ; hope- 
lefſneſs ; deſperation. 
Dzsro'nDENT. adj. [deſpondens, Lat.] Deſpairing; hope- 
leſs ; without hope. | 
It is well known, both from ancient and modern experience, 
that the very boldeſt atheiſts, out of their debauches and com- 
pany, when they chance to be ſurpriſed with ſolitude or ſick- 
neſs, are the moſt ſuſpicious, timorous, and deſpondent wretches 


= 


in the world. Bentley. 
Congregated thruſhes, linnets, ſit 
On the dead tree, a dull deſpondent flock. Thomſon. 


To DESPO'NSATE. v 4. [deſponſo, Latin.] To betroth ; 
to affiance; to unite by reciprocal promiſes of mar- 
riage. 

3 1. /. [from deſponſate.] The act of be- 
trothing perſons to each other. 
DE SPOT. . / [%wo7x.] An abſolute prince; one that 
governs with unlimited authority. This word is not in 
uſe, except as applied to ſome Dacian prince; as, the 


deſpot of Servia. 
Desro'rTicaL. * [from deſpot.] Abſolute in power; 
Deseo'Tick- unlimited in authority; arbitrary; un- 
accountable. 


God's univerſal law 
Gave to the man deſpotick power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile ſhe or lowre. Milton. 
In all its directions of the inferior faculties, reaſon conveyed 
its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, and enjoined them with power : 
it the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; though its command 
over them was but perſuaſive and political, yet it had the force 
of coactive and deſ otical. i 5 South. 
We may ſee in a neighbouring government ill conſe- 
quences of having a def; otick . for notwithſtanding there 
is vaſt extent of lands, and many of them better than thoſe of 
the Swiſs and Griſons, the common people among the latter are 
in a much better ſituation. Addiſon. 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madneſs of the peo- 
ple, who were now wholly bent upon ſingle and — yy 
very. ft. 
Despo'ricainess. 3. /. [from deſpotical.] Abſolute au- 
thority. 
De'sroTisM. . /. [deſpotiſme, Fr. from deſpot.] Abſolute 
wer. 
To DESPU MATE. v. =. [deſpumo, Lat.] To throw off 
parts in foam; to froth; to work. 
Despuma'tioON- 2. /. [from deſpumate.] The act of throw- 
ing off excrementitious parts in ſcum or foam. 
DesqQuama'TiON. =. / [from /quama, Lat.] The act of 
ſcaling foul bones. Term of chirurgery. 
'Desse'rmr. . /. [defſerte, French.] The laſt courſe at an 
entertainment; the fruit or ſweetmeats ſet on the table 
after the meat. 


To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 


To make a ſupper with a fine deſert. Dryden. 
At your 4 7 bright pewter comes too late, 
When your courſe was well ſerv'd up in plate. King. 


To DE'STINATE. v. @. [deftino, Lat. 
* particular end or purpoſe. z 
irds are deſtinated to fly among the branches of trees and 
buſhes. Ray on the Creation. 
DesTINa'TION. . / [from deftinate.) The purpoſe for 
which any thing is appointed; the ultimate deſign. 

The through which ſpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoſt infinite, and each of them drawn 
through ſo many meanders, it is wonderful that they ſhould 
perform their regular de/tinations without loſing their way. 


To defign for 


Clanville. | 
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There is a iety of ſions and fancies of mes, 
ag r-. of things to ſeveral ends and 
8 | Hale. 
To Dz'sTinE. v. a. [deſtino, Latin.) 1. To doom; to 
devote; to appoint unalterably to any ſtate or condition. 
2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 3. To devote; 
to doom to puniſhment or miſery : uſed abſolutely. 4. 
To fix unalterably. 
(1.) ———— Wherefore ceaſe we then? 
Say who counſel war : we are decreed, 
Reſerv'd, and deſtin d to eternal woe: 
Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more ? Milton. 
All altars flame ; before each altar lies, 
Drench'd in his gore, the deftin'd ſacrifice. Dryden. 
2 Too thin blood ſtrays into the immediately ſubordinate 
els, which are deſfined to carry humours ſecreted from the 


blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(3-) May Heav'n around this deftin'd head 


The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. Prior. 
(4. The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r, 
From the dark urn ſhall throw thy deftin'd hour. Prior. 


De'sriny. n. /. [deſtin e, Fr.] 1. The power that ſpins 
the life, and determines the fate of living beings. 2. Fate ; 
invincible necefſity. 3. Doom ; condition in future 
time. 

(1.) Thou art neither like thy fire or dam; 

But like a foul miſ-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 

Mark d by the deftinies to be avoided. Shakeſpeare, 
(2.) He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 

The fall of famous children born of me ; 

But who can turn the ſtream of deſtiny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſſity, 

Which faſt is ty'd to Jove's eternal ſeat ? Fairy Queen, 
How can hearts, not free, be try'd whether they terve 

Willing or no, who will but what they mutt 


By deftiny, and can no other chuſe? Milton, 
Had thy great deſtiny but given thee ſkill 

To know, as well as pow'r to act her will. Denham, 
Chance, or forceful deſtiny, 

Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be. Dryden, 
(3. At the pit of Acheron 

Meet me i th' morning : thither he 

Will come to know his deftiny. Shakeſpeare. 


DE'STITUTE. aaj. [deftitutus, Latin.) 1. Forfaken ; 
abandoned: with of. 2. Abject; friendleſs. 3. In want 
of. 

19 To forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all 
ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either deſtitute 
of grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from above, may 
endure. _—_ 

2.) He will re the prayer of the deflitute, and not de- 
BY their prayer. om FEAT p Pſalm cii. 17. 
3. — —-„ Take the deſtin'd way 

To find the regions deſtitute of day. Dryden. 

Nothing can be a greater inſtance of the love that mankind 
has for | Teva than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame 
country, deſtitute of inhabitants. Addiſon. 


DesTiTu'Tion. . / [from deſtitute.] Want; the 
ſtate in which ſomething is wanted: applied to per- 
ſons. | 

That deſtitution in food and cloathing is ſuch an impedi- 
ment, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not the mind of man 
to admit any other care. Hooker. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in ſo great deſtitution, that Jon any man ſhould think the or- 
dinary means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker. 
The order of paying the debts of contract or reſtitution is 

ſet down by the civil laws of a kingdom: in deft:tutzor or 
want of fuch rules, we are to obſerve * neceſſity of the cre- 
ditor, the time of the delay, and the ſpecial obligations of 


friendſſiip. Taylor. 
To DES TROCV. v. a. [defirus, Lat. defiruire, Fr.] 1. To 
overturn a city; to raze a building; to ruin. 2. To lay 


waſte; to make deſolate. 3. To kill. 4. To put an 

end to; to bring to nought. ; 

(1.) The Lord will deftroy thus city. 
CH 2 


Gen. xix. 14. 
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2.) Solyman ſent his army, which burnt and deſtroyed the 
country villages. Knolles. 
A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims 
but the Lord deſtroyed them before them, and they ſucceeded 
them, and dwelt in their ſtead. Deut. ii. 21. 
Tis ſafer to be that which we deftroy, 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubifal toy. Shakeſpeare. 
The wiſe providence hath placed a certain antipathy between 
fome animals and many inſets, whereby they delight in their 
deſtruction, though they uſe them not as food; as the peacock 
&flroys inakes and adders ; the weaſel, mice and rats; ſpiders, 
flies ; and ſome forts of flies tray ſpiders. Hale. 
(4.) Do we not fee that ſlothful, intemperate, and inconti- 
nent perſons deftroy their bodies with diſcaſes, their reputations 
with diſgrace, and their faculties with want? Bentley. 
There will be as many ſovereigns as fathers : the mother too 
hath her title, which deſroys the ſovereignty of one 8 
monarch. oc be. 
Desr ROVER. . [from deſiroy.] The perſon that de- 

ſtroys or lays waſte; a murderer. 
It is ſaid, that Aſſur both founded it and ruined it: it may 
be underſtood, that Aſſur the founder was the fon of Shem, and 


Aſſur the deftroyer was an Aﬀyrian. Raleigh. 
— Triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods 
Deſiroyers rightlier call'd, and flayers of men. Milton. 


Yet, guiltleſs too, this bright deſtroyer lives; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe gives. Pope. 

DESTRU'CTIBLE. adj. from defiruo, Lat.] Liable to 
deſt ruction. 

DesTrUcCTIBI'LITY: 2. /. [from deftrufible.] Liableneſs 
to deſt ruction. 

Des TRV“ CTION. n. /. [defiruftio, Lat.] 
deſtroying ; ſubverſion ; demolition. 2. Murder; maſ- 
ſacre. 3. The ftate of being deſtroyed; ruin; murder 
ſuffered. 4. The cauſe of deſtruction ; a deſtroyer ; a 
depopulator : as a conſuming plague. 5. [In theology.] 
Eternal death. 8 

(2.) "Tis fafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joy. 


(3-) If that your moody diſcontented ſouls 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 


1. The act of 


Shakeſpeare. 


Even for revenge mock my defiruttion. Shakeſpeare. 
When that which we —— thought, 

Wie ſaw fo near deſirudion brought, | 

We felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not ſecure. Waller. 

(4.) The deftrud:on that waſteth at noon-day. P. xci. 6. 

(5-) Broad is the way that leadeth to deflrufion. Matthew. 
DesTru'cTiVE. adj. [defiruftivus, low Latin.) 1. That 


which deſtroys ; waſteful ; cauſing ruin and devaſtation ; 
that which brings to deſtruction. 2. With of. 3. With 


10. 
(1.) = In ports and roads remote, 
Deſtructide fires among whole fleets we ſend. Dryden. 
One may think, that the continuation of exiſtence, with 
a kind of reſiſtance to any d eſtructive force, is the continuation 
of ſolidity. Locke. 
(2.) He will put an end to fo abſurd a practice, which makes 
our moſt refined diverſions deſtrudive of all politeneſs. 

Addiſon. 
Beth are defects equally deſtructive of true religion. Rogers. 
(3-) In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be 
filled with rubbiſh which is of a periſhable kind, deſtructive to 
the ſtrength. Dryden. 


Exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us; becauſe it is 


equally defirufive to that temper which is neceſſary to the 


preſervation of life. Locke. 


DesTru'cTIVELY. adv. [from deſirudive.] Ruinouſly ; 
miſchievouſly ; with power to deſtroy. 


What remains but to breathe out Moſes's with ? O that men. To DETA'IN. v. a. 


were not ſo dej/ruftively fooliſh. Decay of Piety. 
DesTru'CTIVENEsS. #. . [from defirutive.] The qua- 
lity of 2 or ruining. 
The vice of profeſſors exceeds the deſtructiweneſi of the moſt 
hoſtile aſſaults, as inteſtine treachery is more ruinous than fo- 
reign violence. Decay Piety. 


DE T 
DesTru'cror. n. , [from d:firoy.) Deſtroyer; con- 


ſumer, 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the defiruFfor and the artificial 

death of things. Boyle. 
De<suDa'TtoN. n. , [deſudatio, Latin.) A profuſe and 

inordinate ſweating, from what cauſe ſoever. 
Desvu'eTuDpe. u. /. [deſuetudo, Lat.] Ceſſation to be ac- 

cuſtomed ; diſcontinuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thoſe countries were quickly fallen off, with barbariſm and de- 
ſuetude, from their former civility and knowledge. Hale. 

We ſee in all things how deſuetude does contract and narrow 
our faculties, ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things where- 
in we are converſant. Government of the Tongue. 

De'suLToORY. } adj. [defſultorius, Lat.) Roving from 
DesvLTo0'r1oUs. thing to thing; unſettled ; imme- 
thodical ; unconſtant. Deſultoriaus is not in uſe. 

'Tis not for a deſultory thought to atone for a lewd courſe 
of life, nor for any thing but the ſuperinducing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vicious one, to qualify an effectua W 

, e. 

Let but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, and his ph om 
fancy preſently takes the ſcent, leaves & unfiniſhed and half- 
mangled notion, and ſkips away in purſuit of the new game. 

Norris. 

Take my deſultory thoughts in their native order, as they riſe 
in my mind, without being reduced to rules, and marſhalled 
according to art. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

To Desu'me. wv. a. [deſumo, Lat.] To take from any 
thing ; to borrow. 

This pebble doth FLY as pre-exiſtent to it, the more 
ſimple matter out of which it is deſumed, the heat and influence 
of the fun, and the due preparation of the matter. Hale. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thoſe of ZElian and 
Pliny, whence they deſumed their narrations. Brown. 

Laws, if convenient and uſeful, are never the worſe, though 
they be deſumed and taken from the laws of other . 

Hale. 

To DETA CH. v. a. [ detacher, Fr.] 1. To ſeparate; to 

diſengage ; to part from ſomething. 2. To fend out 
part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 

(1.) The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and 
terreſtrial matter, which it detaches from the uppermoſt ſtratum. 

Woodaward. 

The ſeveral parts of it are detached one from the other, and 

join again one cannot tel] how. Pope. 

(2.) If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach 
only an equal number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their ſuperiority ? Addiſon. 

DeTa'cumenT. =. /. [from detach.) A body of troops 
ſent out from the main army. 
The Czar diſpatched inſtructions to ſend out detachments of 
his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden's joining his army. 
Tatler, Ne. 55. 
Beſides materials, which are brute and blind, 

Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 

Who for the taſk ſhould fit detachments chuſe 

From all the atoms. Blackmore. 

To DETA'IL. v. a. [aztailler, Fr.] To relate particu- 
larly ; to particulariſe ; to diſplay minutely and di- 
ſtinctly. 

They will perceive the miſtakes of theſe philoſophers, and 
be able to anſwer their arguments, without my being obliged to 
detail them. Cheyne. 

DeTa'it. n=. . [detail, Fr.] A minute and particular ac- 
count. 

T chuſe, rather than trouble the reader with a detail here, to 
defer them to their proper place. _. Woodward. 

I was unable to treat this part of my ſubject more in detail, 
without becoming dry and tedious.* Pope. 
[detines, Lat.] 1. To keep that 

which belongs to another. 2. To withhold ; to keep 
back. 3. To reſtrain from departure. 4. To hold in 
4 M he wages of the hirelin every degree 

1. ain not t of the hireling; for 
of 8 of it, beyond the time, is — * and uncharita- 
bleneſs. Taylar. 
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(2. Theſe doings ſting him 
So venomoully, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakeſpeare. 
He has deſcribed the paſſion of Calypſo, and the indecent 
advances ſhe made to detain him from his country. Broome. 
(3.) Let us detain thee until we ſhall have made ready a 


kid. Fudg. xiii. 15. 
Had heus __y in the nether ſphere, 
So much the hymn pleas'd the t's car, 


The wife had been detain'd to keep her huſband there. 
Dryden. 
DeTa'inDer. =. /. [from detain.] The name of a writ 
for holding one in cuſtody. 
DeTa'inex. n. /. [from detain.) He that holds back any 


one's right ; he that detains any thing. 

Judge of the obligation that. lies upon all forts of injurious 
perſons ; the facrilegious, the detainers of tithes, and — 
of mens inheritances. Taylor. 

To DETE CT. v. a. [detectus, Lat.] 1. To diſcover ; 
to find out any crime or artifice. 2. To diſcover in ge- 
neral. 

(1.) There's no true lover in the foreſt, elſe aghing every 
minute and groaning every hour, would detect the lazy foot of 
tume as well as a clock. Shakeſpeare. 

Though ſhould I hold my peace, yet thou 

Would'ſ eaſily detect what I conceal. Milton. 

(2.) The utmoſt infinite ramifications and inoſculations of 
all the ſeveral forts of veſſels may eaſily be detected by glaſſes. 

Ray. 
DeTre'cTer. n: / [from detect] A diſcoverer ; one that 
finds out what another defires to hide. 

Oh heavens ! that this treaſon were not; or not I the de- 
tecter. Shakeſpeare. 

Hypocriſy has a ſecret hatred of its dete&er ; that which will 

bring it to a teſt which it cannot paſs. 

De Te'crtion. n. , [from detect. 
or fraud, or any other fault. 
hidden. 

(1.) Should I come to her with any detection in my hand, 
I could drive her then from the ward of her purity. 


1. Diſcovery of guilt 


5 M 0p" ; 


That is a ſign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the 
detection of its contrary : it ſhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affection, than in the vehement and wrathful 

ions. Spratt. 

Detection of the incoherence of looſe diſcourſes was wholly 
owing to the ö yy form. Locke. 

(2.) Not only 
mental to the detection of amber, and other foſſils, by waſhing 
away the earth and dirt that concealed them. 

DerTe'nTiOoNn. u. /. [from detain.] 1. The act of keep- 
ing what belongs to- another. 2. Confinement ; re- 
ſtraint. 

(1.) How goes the world, that I am thus encountred . 

With clam'rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 

And the detention of long ſince due debts, 

Againſt my honour ? 

(2.) This worketh by detention of the ſpirits, and conſti- 
pation of the tangible parts. Bacon. 

To DETE/R. v. a. [deterreo, Lat.] To diſcourage by ter- 

- Tour ; to fright from any thing. 

I never yet the tragick ſtrain aſſay d, 

Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. Waller. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us from our duty, 
yet our caſe is not hard, ſo long as we have a greater ſtrength 
on our ſide. 

Beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more force to draw or 


deter mutation, than any diſcourſes which can be made to them. 


Locke. 

The ladies may not be deterred from correſponding with me 
by this method. 

My own face deters me from my glaſs; . 


And Kneller only ſhews what Celia was. Prior. 


DeTe'rmenT. =. /. [from deter.] Cauſe of diſcourage- 
ment; that by which one is deterred. A good word, 


but not now uſed. 


This will not be thought a diſcouragement unto ſpirits, which 


Decay Piety. 
2. Diſcovery of any thing 


the ſea, but rivers and rains alſo, are inſtru- 


Woodward. D 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Tillotſon. 


Addiſon. . 
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nature by art; nor will the ill ſucccfs 
cient determent unto others. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Theſe are not all the determents that oppoſed my obeying 
zyle. 


you. * 

To DETE RGE. v. a. [detgrgo, Lat.] To cleanſe a fore; 
to purge any part from feculence or obſtructions. 

onſider the part and habit of body, and add or diminiſh 
your ſimples as you deſign to deterge or incarn. Wiſeman. 
Sea ſalt preſerves bodies, through which it paſſeth, from cor- 
ruption, and it detergeth the veſſels, and keeps the fluids from 
putrefaction. 6 Arbutbnot. 
DeTz'xGENT. as}. [from deterge.] That which cleanſes. 
The food ought to be nouriſhing and detergent. Arbuthnot. 
DzeTEexiora'TION. 7. /. [from deterior, Lat.] The act 


of making any thing worſe ; the ſtate of growing 
worſe. 


DeTe'nminNaBLE adj. [from determine] That which 
may be certainly decided. 
Whether all plants have ſeeds were more eaſily determinable, 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tongue, ferne, and {ome 
others. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
About this matter, which ſeems fo eafily determinable by 
ſenſe, accurate and ſober men widely diſagree. Boyle. 
To DETE'RMINATE. v. a. [determiner, French.] To 


limit; to fix; to determine; to terminate: not in uſe. 
The ly flow hours ſhall not determinate 
The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile. Shakeſpeare. 
Dere/aminarTtE. adj. [determinatus, Latin. ] I. Settled ; 
definite ; determined. 2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule; 
poſitive, 3. Deciſive ; concluſive. 4. Fixed; reſolute. 
5. Reſolved. 

(1.) Demonſtrations in numbers, if they are not more evi- 
dent and exact than in extenſion, yet they are more general in 
their uſe, and determinate in their application. Locke. 

To make all the planets move about the fun in circular orbs, 
there muſt be given to each, by a determinate impulſe, thoſe 
preſent particular degrees of velocity which they now have, in 
proportion to their diſtances from the ſun, and to the quantity of 
the ſolar matter. Bentley. 
( 2.) Scriptures are read before the time of divine ſervice, and, 
without — choice or ſtint, appointed by any determinate 


endeavour to advan 
of ſome be made a ſu 


order. Hooker. 
(3. I th' progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Fre a determinate reſolution, he, 
I mean the biſhop, did require a reſpite. Shakeſpeare. 


(4.) Like men diſuſed in a long peace, more determinate to 
do, than ſkiltul how to do. Sidney. 

(5.) My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy, She hep. 
ETE'RMINATELY. adv. [from determinate.) I. Relo- 
lutely ; with fixed reſolve. 2. Certainly ; unchangea- 
bly. 

11 The queen obeyed the king's commandment, full of 
raging agonies, and deter minately bent, that ſhe would ſerk all 
loving means to win Zelmane. Siducy. 

In thoſe errors they are ſo deter minately ſettled, that they 
pay into falſity the whole ſum of whatſoever love is owing 
unto God's truth. Heuoker. 

(2.) Think thus with yourſelves, that you have not the mak - 
ing of things true or ale; but that the truth and exiſtence 
„ things is already fixed and ſettled, and that the principles of 
religion are already either determinately true or falſe, before 
you think of them. Tillitſon. 
DeTEeRMINa'TION. n. [from determinate.] 1. Abſo- 

lute direction to a certain end. 2. The reſult of dcli- 

beration ; concluſion. formed; refolution taken. 3. Ju- - 
dicial deciſion. 

(.) When we voluntarily waſte much of our lives, that re- 
miſſneſs can by no means conſiſt with a conſtant determmaiiny 
of will or deſire to the greateſt apparent good. Lacke. 

(2.) They have acquainted me with their determination, 
which is to go home, and to trouble you no more. 

Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The proper acts of the intellect are intellection, deliberation, 
and determination or deciſion. Hale's Origion of Mankind. 

It is much diſputed by divines, concerning the power of . 
man's will to good and evil in the ſtate of innocence ; auc.., 
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nin, on either ſide. 5 South. 
Conſult thy judgment, affections and inclinations, and make 
thy determination upon particular; and be _ as 


ſuſpictous of thylelf as poſhb e. 1 . 
(3.) He — as the knowlgdge of governing to juſtice and 
lenity, and to the ſpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
cauſes. | : Gulliver's Travels. 
D:Tz'xmixATIVE. adj. [from determinate.) 1. That 
which uncontrolably direQs to a certain end. 2. That 


which makes a limitation. 


(1.) That individual action which is juſtly puniſhed as ſinful | 


in us, cannot proceed from the ſpecial influence and determi- 
native power of a juſt cauſe. Bramh. againſt Hobbes. 
(2.) If the term added to make up the complex ſubject does 

not neceſſarily or conſtantly belong to it, then it is determima- 
tive, and limits the ſubje& to a particular part of its extenſion ; 
as, every pious man ſhall be happy. f Watts. 
Derenmina'ror. u. , [from determinate.] One who 


determines. 3 
They have recourſe unto the great determinator of Ar 
conceptions, fertility, and the inſcrutable infirmities of the 


whole body. Brown. 


7% DETE/RMINE. v. a. [determiner, Fr. deter mino, Lat.] 
i. To fix ; to ſettle. 2. To conclude ; to fix ultimate- 
lv. 3- To bound; to confine. 4. To adjuſt ; to li- 
mit; to define. 5. To influence the choice. 6. To re- 
ſolve. 7. To decide. 8. To put an end to; to de- 
ſt roy. 
110 It is concluded he ſhall be protector. 

—It is determin'd, not concluded yet; 

But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. Shakeſpeare. 

More particularly to determine the proper ſeaſon for gram- 
mor, I do not ſee how it can be made a ſtudy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetorick. Locke. 

(2.) Probability, in the nature of it, ſuppoſes that a thing 
may, or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is 
certainly determined on the other fide. South. 

Milton's ſubject was ſtill greater than Homer's or Virgil's : it 
does not determine the fate of ſingle perſons or nations, but of 
a whole ſpecies. Addiſon. 

Deſtruction hangs on every word 712 
On every thought, till the concluding e 


Determines all, and cloſes our deſign. Addiſon. 


(3.) The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined 
by the view or fight; ſo that whatſoever is inviſible, either in 
reſpect of the fineneſs of the body itſelf, or the ſmallneſs of the 
parts, or of the ſubtilty of the motion, is little 9 
| acon. 

Fhe principium individuationis is exiſtence itſelf, which de- 
termines 2 being of any ſort to a particular time and place, in- 
communicable to two beings of the ſame kind. Locke. 

No ſooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter- 
mines their view at a diſtance, but a new proſpect is = 

tterbury. 

(4.) He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, with 
names athxed to them, will be able to diſcern their differences 
one from another, which is really diſtinguiſhing. Locke, 

( 5.) ——— You have the captives, 

Who were the ſites of this day's ſtrife : 

We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them 

As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 

May equally determine. Shakeſpeare. 

A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from being de- 
termined for or againſt the thing propoſed, till he has exa- 
mined it. Locke, 

As ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and thirſt makes him 
uneaſy, he, whole will was never determined to any purſuit of 
good cheer, is, by the uneaſineſs of hunger and thirit, preſently 


determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 
(6.) Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to 
ſlay David. 1 Sam. xx. 


(7.) I do not aſk whether bodies ſo exiſt, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another: to determine this 


either way, is to beg the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. 


Locke. 
(3.) Now where is he, that will not ſtay fo lon 
Till fckneſs hath determin'd me ? — 


upon very nice and dangerous precipices, ſtand their determi- To DTA E. v. . 1. To conclude ; to form a final 
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concluſion. 2. To ſettle opinion. 3. To end; to come 
to an end. 4. To make a decifion. 5. To end conſe- 
quentially. 6. To reſolve concerning any thing. 
(1.) Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 

Of us will ſoon determine, or impo 

New laws to be obſerv'd. ; Milton. 

(2.) It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the 
learned ſhall determine of it. he. 

(3.) They were apprehended, and after conviction the danger 
determined by their deaths. ; Hayward. 

All pleafure ſpringing from a gratified paſſion, as moſt of 
the pleaſure of ſin does, muſt needs determine with that paſſion. 


South, 
4. She ſoon ſhall know of us, 
How honourably and how kindly we \ 
Determine for her. Shakeſpeare. 
(5.) Revolutions of ſtate, many times, make way for new 
inſtitutions and forms ; and often determine in either ſetting up 
ſome tyranny at home, or bringing in ſome conqueſt from 


abroad. Tembple, 
(6.) Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shakeſpeare. 


DeTERRA'TLION. n. /. [de and terra, Lat. deterrer, Fr.] 


Diſcovery of any thing by removal of the earth that 
hides it; the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raiſing of new mountains, deterrations or 
the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the hills 
and higher grounds. Woodward. 


DeTe'xs1oN. 2. /. [from detergo, Latin.] The act of 


cleanſing a ſore. 
I endeavoured deterſion; but the matter could not be diſ- 


harged Wiſeman. 


C . 
DeTe'rs1ve. adj. [from deterge.] Having the power to 


cleanſe. 


DzTe'zsIve. u. An application that has the power of 


cleanſing wounds. 

We frequently ſee ſimple ulcers afflicted with ſharp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, if 
not timely relieved by deterfives and lenients. Wiſeman. 


To DETE'ST. v. a. [deteftor, Latin.] To hate; to ab- 


hor ; to abominate. 


Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaſt 

Durſt not approach ; for he was deadly made, 

And all that life preſerved did deteft. Fairy Queen. 
Glory grows guilty of deteſſed crimes, 

When for fame's fake, for praiſe, an outward part, 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Shakeſpeare. 
I've liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods 

Dete my baſeneſs. Shakeſpeare. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors fin 

as ſin, and conſequently would make him deteſt it both in him- 


and others too. South. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detefls him as the gates of hell. Pope. 
DeTe STABLE. adj. [from deteſt.) Hateful ; abhorred ; 


abominable ; odious. 
Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, ſlain 
Moſt deteflable death. 0 Shakeſpeare. 
He deſired him to conſider that both armies conſiſted of Chriſ- 


tians, to whom nothing is more deteftable than effuſion of human 
blood. ard. 


DeTz'sTAaBLyY. adv. [from deteſſable.] Hatefully ; abo- 


— odiouſly. 

It s here ſtigmatized by the apoſtle as a temper of mind, 
rendering men fo deteftably bad, that the great — of man- 
kind neither can nor deſires to make them worſe. South. 


DeTesTa'TiION. 2. , [from te. 1. Hatred; abhor- 


rence ; abomination. 2. It is ſometimes uſed with for ; 
but of ſeems more proper. 

(I.) Then only did misfortune make her ſee what ſhe had 
done, eſpecially finding in us rather deteftation than pity. 


Sidney. 
(2.) The deteflation you can | 

For vice in all its glitt ring dreſs. Swift. 
Our love of God will inſpire us with a deteflation far ſin, as 
what is of all things moſt contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 
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Dere'sTE x. n. /. [from te.] One that hates or abhors. 


To DetTaRO'NE. v. a. [ 


detroner, Fr. de and thrones, Lat.] 
To deveſt of regality ; to throw down from the throne ; 
to deprive of regal dignity. 

DeTi'nusz. . /. [detenue, French.] A writ that lies 
againſt him, who, having goods or chattels delivered 
him to keep, refuſes to deliver them again. Camel. 

DeTona'tiOoN.. . . [detono, Latin.] Somewhat more 
forcible than the ordinary crackling of ſalts in calcinati- 
on; as in the going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, 
or the like. It is alſo uſed for that noiſe which happens 
upon the mixture of fluids that ferment with violence ; as 
oil of turpentine with oil of vitriol, reſembling the ex- 
ploſion of gunpowder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till the detonation 
occaſioned by the former be either quite or almoſt altogether 
ended ; unleſs it chance that the g matter do blow the 

coal too ſoon out of the crucible. Boyle. 
To DE'TONIZE. v. 4. [from detono, Latin.] To calcine 
with detonation. A chemical term. 

Nineteen parts in twenty of detonixed nitre is d 
eighteen days. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To DeTo'aT. v. 4. [detortus, of detorqueo, Latin.] To 
wreſt from the original import, meaning, or deſign. 

They have aſſumed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private ſpirit, and have detorted texts of ſcripture to the ſedi- 
tion, ce, and deſtruftion of the civil government. 

| Dryden. 

To DETRA'CT. v. a. [detra&um, Latin; detracter, French.] 
1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, calumny, or 
cenſure, any thing from the reputation of another : with 
from. 2, To take away ; to withdraw. 

(1.) Thoſe were aſſiſtants in private, but not truſted to 

the affairs in publick ; for that would detract from 
the honour of the principal ambaſſador. Bacon 

No envy can detract from this: it will ſhine in hiſtory, and, 

like fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 

2.) By 1 of the cornices they hinder both the 

light within, and likewiſe detract much from the view of the 


front without. Wotton. 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing from each 
private ſhare, nor does the publickneſs of it 1 propriety 
in it. oyle. 


DeTra'cTEx. n. /. [from detradt.] One that takes away 
another's reputation ; one that impairs the honour of 
another injurioufly. 

I am right glad to be thus ſatisfied, in that I yet was never 
able till now to choke the mouth of ſuch detracters with the 
certain knowledge of their flanderous untruths. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Whether we are fo intirely ſure of their loyalty upon the pre- 
ſent foot of government as you may imagine, their detrafters 


make a queſtion. Swift. 
Away the fair detracters went, 
And gave by turns their cenſures vent. Swift 


De TrRa'cT1ON. . , [detractio, Latin; detradtion, French. ] 
Detraction, in the native importance of the word, ſignifies 
the withdrawing or taking off from a thing; and, as it is 
applied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leſſen- 
ing a man in point of fame, rendering him leſs valued and 
eſteemed by others, which is the final aim of detraction. 

Ayliffe. 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
U mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. 
Fame, that her high birth to raiſe, 
Seem d erſt fo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juſtly now accuſe 
Of detraction from her praiſe. Milton. 
If detraction could invite us, diſcretion ſurely would con- 
tain us from any d intention. Brown. 
To put a ſtop to the infults and detrafions of vain men, I 
reſolved to enter into the examination. Woodward. 
To conſider an author as the ſubje& of obloquy and detrac- 
tion, we may obſerve with what pleaſure a work 1s received by 


Shakeſpeare. 


: DeTRIME'NTAL. adj. 


DEV 


the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer falls ſhort of 
himſelf, Addiſon. 
De Tra'crony. adj. [from detra?.] Defamatory by de- 
nial of deſert ; derogatory. Sometimes with 10, pro- 
pay from. | 
This is not only derogatory unto the wiſdom of God, who 
hath propoſed the — unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion of himſelf, but alſo detractory unto the intelle&t and 
ſenſe of man, expreſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. Brow. 
In mentioning the joys of heaven, I uſe the expreſſions I 
find leſs detractory from a theme above our praiſes. Boyle. 
The detraFfory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juſtly belongs to him. Arbuthnot. 


DeTRA'cTRESS. =. , [from detract.] A cenforious wo- 
Dian. 

If any ſhall detract from a lady's character, unleſs ſhe be 
abſent, the ſaid detrareſs ſhall be forthwith ordered to the 
loweſt place of the room. Addijon. 

DETRIMENT. 3. /. [detrimentum, Latin.] Loſs ; da- 
mage ; miſchief ; diminution ; harm. 

Difficult it muſt be for one Chriſtian church to aboliſh that 
which all had received and held for the ſpace of many ages, 


and that without any detriment unto religion. Hooker. 
I can repair 
That detriment, if ſuch it be, to loſe 
Self-loſt. Milton, 
If your joint pow'r prevail, th affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear: go, and be ſtrong. Milton. 


There often falls out ſo many things to be done on the 
ſudden, that ſome of them muſt of neceſſity be neglected for 
that whole year, which is the greateſt detriment to this whole 
myſtery. Evelyn s Kalendar. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night leſs than the uſual 
number, and they may take in the Spectator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addiſon. 
[from detriment.) Miſchievous ; 

harmtul ; cauſing loſs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are beſtowed by the emperor of China : thefe 
are never given to any ſubject till the ſubject is dead. 

Add iſon. 

Obſtinacy in prejudices, which are detrimental to our coun- 
try, ought not to be miſtaken for virtuous reſolution and firm- 
neſs of mind. | AA. liſen. 

Dzrai/rIox. n. . [detero, detritus, Latin.] The add of 
wearing away. Dick. 
To DETRU'DE. v. a. [detruds, Latin.] To thruſt down; 
to force into a lower place. 
— — Such as are detruded down to hell, 

Either, for ſhame, they ſtill themſelves retire ; 

Or, ty'd in chains, they in cloſe priſon dwell. Dates. 

Philoſophers are of opinion, that the fouls of men inny, 


for their miſcarriages, be detruded into the bodies of bcatts. 
Locke. 
At thy command the vernal ſun awakes 
The torpid fap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds. Tl omſon. 
To DETRUNCATE. v. @. [detrunce, Latin.] To lop; 


to cut ; to ſhorten by deprivation of parts. 


DeTruNnca'TiION. =. [from detruncate.] The act of 
lopping or cutting. | 
DeTarvu's:10N. 2. [from detruſio, Latin] The act of 
thruſting or forcing down. 
From this detrufion of the waters towards the fide, the 
parts towards the pole muſt be much increaſed. 
Keil againfi Burnet. 
DeTurBA'TiON. 2. / [deturbo, Lat.] The act of throw- 
ing down; degradation. Dia. 
DevasTa'rtion. n. , [devaſto, Latin.] Waſte ; havock ; 
deſolation ; deſtruQion. | 
By devaſtation the rough warrior gains, 
And farmers fatten moſt when famine reigns. Garth. 
That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ozyr es, 
and that. which drowned Theſſaly in Deucalon's time, made 
cruel havock and devaſtation among them. Woodward, 
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Drucr n. / [d ux, French.] 1. Two: A word uſed in 
games. 2. "lhe devil. See DE us. 
(1r.) You are a gentleman and a gameſter ; then, I am ſure, 
you know how much the groſs ſum of deuce ace amounts to. 


Shakeſpeare, : 


To Devi'tor. v. a. [developer, French.] To diſengage 
from ſomething that enfolds and conceals ; to diſentangle ; 
to clear from its covering. 

Take him to d-welop, if you can, 
And hew the block oft, and get out the man. Dunciad. 

Dev'erGrinxce. n. / [devergentia, Latin.] Declivity ; 
declination. | Dif. 

To Deve'srT. wv. a. [devefler, French; de and veſtis, Latin] 
1. To ſtrip; to deprive of cloaths. 2. To annul; to 
take away any thing good. 3. To free from any thing 
bad. 

(1.) Friends all but now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom, 
De weſling them for bed. 
Then of his arms Androgeus he deweſts, 
His ſword, his ſhield he takes, and plumed creſts. Denham. 
(2.) What are thoſe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit and deweft all right and title in a nation to 


Shakeſpeare. 


overnment ? Bacon. 
(3.) Come on, thou little inmate of this breaſt, 
Which tor thy ſake from paſſions I deweft. Prior. 


DEVE'X. adj. devexus, Latin.} Bending down; decli- 
vous ; incurvated downwards. 

Deve'xity. z. from devex.] Incurvation downwards; 
dechvity. 

To De'viare. v. n. [de dia decedere, Latin.) 1. To 
wander from the right or common way. 2. To go 


aſtray ; to err; to fin ; to offend. 
fr.) The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 


But Shadwell never dewiates into ſenſe. Dryden. 
Thus Pegatus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly dewiate from the common track. Pope. 
What makes all phyſical and moral ill? 

There nature dewiates, and here wanders will. Pope. 


Beſides places which may dewiate from the ſenſe of the 
author, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 


diction. Pope. 
De via'rion. n. /. [from dewiate.] 1. The act of quit- 
ting the right way; errour ; wandering. 2. Variation 


from eſtabliſhed rule. 
duct. 
(1.) Theſe bodies conſtantly move round in the ſame tracts, 
without making the leaſt deviation. Cheyne. 
(2.) Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alpha- 
bet, we may eaſily diſcover the Jewiatiens from it, in all the 
alphabets in uſe, either by defect of ſingle characters, of letters, 
or by confuſion of them. Holder. 
(3.) Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inſtantly to recover their loſt ground, that they 
may not bring error into habit. Clariſſa. 
De vi'ce. n. / [deviſe, French; deviſa, Italian-] 1. A 
contrivance; a ſtratagem. 2. A deſign; a ſcheme 
formed ; project; ſpeculation. 3. The emblem on a 
mield; the enſign armorial of a nation or family. 4. 
Invention; genius. 
(8. This is our device, 
Thar Failraff at that oak ſhall meet with us. Shakeſj eare. 
He intended it as a politick device to leſſen their intereſt, and 
kup them low in the world. | Atterbury. 
(2.) Touching the exchange of laws in practice with laws in 
device, which they ſay are better for the ſtate of the church, if 
they might take place : the farther we examine them, the greater 
cauſe we find to conclude, although we continue the ſame we 
are, the harm is not great? Hooker. 
His device is aguinſt Babylon, to deſtroy it. Fer. li. 11. 
There are many dewices in a man's heart; nevertheleſs, the 
counſel of the Lord ſhall ſtand. | Prov. xix. 21. 
(3-) Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear; 
Let traud ſupply the want of force in war. Dryden. 


3. Offence; obliquity of con- 
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Hibernia's harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, ſhall there be ſeen. Prior, 
They intend to let the world fee what party they are of, by 
figures and deſigns upon theſe fans; as the knights-errant uſe 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves by dewices on their ſhields. Addiſon. 
(4.) He's gentle ; never ſchooled, and yet learned ; full of 
noble device, of all forts enchantingly beloved. Shakeſpeare. 


DEVIL. n. / [diopul, Saxon; diabolus, Latin. It were 
more properly written divel.] 1. A fallen angel; the 
tempter and ſpiritual enemy of mankind. 2. A wicked 
man or woman. 3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. 4. A 
kind of expletive, exprefling wonder or vexation. 5. A 
kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial ſenſe. | 

(1.) Are you a man ? 

— Ay, and a bold one that dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. 

(2.) - See thyſelf, devil: 

Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakeſ; care. 

(3-) A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 
But to be tax'd, and beaten, is the devil. Granwile. 
(4.) The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare 
But wonder how the 4cw4i/ they got there Pope. 
(5.) The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 
A Proverb. 

De'vititsn. adj. [from dewil.] 1. Partaking of the quali- 
ties of the devil; diabolical ; miſchievous ; malicious ; 
deſtructive. 2. Having communication with the devil. 
3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 4- Exceſſive: 
in a ludicrous ſonſe. | 

(1.) Gynecia miſtruſted great! 
heard much of the dewil;fþ wickedneſs of 

For grief thereof, and dewilifh deſpight, 
From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed al! the heaven's light, 

Enrolſ d in duſkiſh fnoke and brimſtone blue. 

He trains his de wiliſb engin'ry, impard 
On ev'ry fide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep. Milton. 
(2.) —— The dutchets, by his ſubornation, 

Upon my life began her dewiliſb practices. Shakeſpeare. 

(3-) A dewilih knave! beſides the knave is handſome, 
young, and blyth : all thoſe requilites are in him that delight. 

Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) Thy hair and beard are of a different die, 

Short of a foot, diftorted of an eye, 

With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, 

If thou art honeſt, thou'rt a dewilifh cheat. Addiſon. 

De'vitisxLy. adv. [from dewilifp.] In a manner ſuiting 
the devil ; diabolically. 

Thoſe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and dewil;/bly thoſe impoſtors called the 
cauſe of God. South. 

De'vitxin. =. from dewil.] A little devil. Clarifa. 

D:'vious. adj. [dewias, Latin.] 1. Out of the common 
track. 2. Wandering ; roving ; rainbling. 3: Erring ; 
going aſtray from rectitude. 4. It is uſed likewiſe of 
perſons. Roving ; idly vagrant ; erring from the way. 

(1.) Creuſa kept behind: by choice we ſtray 

"Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryden. 

In this minute dewious ſubjeft I have been neceſſitated to 
explain myſelf in more words, than may ſeem needful. 


Shakef, eare. 


Cecropia, becauſe ſhe had 
heart. Sidney. 


Spenſer. 


Holder. 
2. Every muſe, 
And every blooming pleaſure, wait without 
To bleſs the wildly Jewious morning walk. Thomſon. - 


(3-) One dewious ſtep, at firſt ſetting out, frequently leads a 


perſon into a wilderneſs of doubt and error. Clariſſa. 
Some lower muſe perhaps who lightly treads 
The dewious paths where wanton fancy leads. Rowe. 


To DEVI'SE. v. a. [deviſer, French, as of dewifare, to 
look about. Skinner.] 1. To contrive ; to form by 
art; to invent; to excogitate ; to ſtrike out by thought, 
2. To plan ; to ſcheme. 


or deviſed them among themſelves, is 
4 S State of Ireland. 
by his ſkill draw after him the weight 
fand buſhels of grain, and deviſe thoſe rare engi 
ſmall ſtones at 
Ve ſons of art, one curious piece de viſe, 
From whoſe conſtructure motion ſhall ariſe. Blackmore. 
(2.) Behold I frame evil againſt you, and dewiſe a device 
againſt you. Jer. xiii. 11. 
fo Devi'sz. v. =. To conſider; to contrive; to lay 
plans ; to form ſchemes : anciently with of. 
Her fit ſhe freſhly gan to rear, 
And did / joy and jollity deviſe, 
Herſelf to cheriſh and her gueſt to chear. 
But fith now ſafe ye ſeized have the ſhore, 
And well arrived are, high God be bleſt, 
Let us deviſe of eaſe and everlaſting reſt. Fairy Queen. 
Since we are ſo far entered, let us, I pray you, a little dewi/e 


Fairy Queen. 


of thoſe evils by which that country is held in this wretched _ 


caſe, that it cannot, as you ſay, be recured. Spenſer's Ireland. 
Dewviſe but how you'll uſe him when he comes, and let us 

two deviſe to bring him thither. Shakeſpeare. 
Devr'sz. n. / [deviſe, a will, old French.] 1: The act 
of giving or bequeathing by will. 2. Contrivance. See 
Device. | 
1.) This word is properly attributed, ih our common law, 

to him that bequeaths his goods by his laſt will or teſtament in 
writing; and the reaſon is, drank thoſe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this act are diſtributed into . 
| Coavel. 


The alienation is made by dewi/e in a laſt will only, and the 
third of theſe profits is there demandable. Locke. 
(J God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpoſe, nor 
left his intention to be accompliſhed by our deviſes. Hooker. 
To Dev1'sz. v. a. [from the noun.) To grant by will. 
A law term. 
Devises". =. / He to whom ſomething is bequeathed 
by will. | 
De vis ER. =. [from deviſe.] A contriver ; an inven- 
der. 

Being divided from truth in themſelves, they are = farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if I ſay they 
are daily mocked into error by dewviſers. Brown. 

The authors ef uſeful inventions, the dewiſers of wholſome 
laws, as were the philoſophers of ancient times, were honoured 


as the fathers and prophets of their country. Grew. 
Devi'sour. #. {. He that gives by will. See De- 
VISE. 
DE'VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Latin] Poſſible to be 
avoided ; avoHable. Dic. 
De vir“ Trion. #. /. [ devitatio, Latin.] The act of eſ- 
caping or avoiding. Di@. 


Devo'ty. adj. [vuide, Prench-] 1. Empty; vacant”; 
void. 2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; 
free from; in want of. 

(r.) When I awoke and found her place dewoid, 
graſs where ſhe had lyen, 


And nought but preſſed 
J forrow'd all fo much as erſt I joy d. Fairy Queen. 


(2.) He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 
Upon him ugh y leaped without heed.. Far 
the ſoul and angels are devoid of 12 
fon, and that they have nothing to do wi 
generally opinioned. Glanwille. 
higher * o — hogs t will (till be eaſier as it aſcends 
„till at length it become devoid of ty, 
when the leaſt ſtrength will be able ways upon it T foil 
motion. ; Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
His warlike mind, his foul dewnid of fear, 
His high deſigning thoughts were figur'd there, 


As when, by magick, ghoſts are made a . Dryden. 
We Tyrians are act devoid of fn, D 
Nor ſo remote from Phoebus” influence. Dryden. 
Dzvo'rs. . {dewoir, French.] 1: Service. A ſenſe 
now not uſed, 


2. Act of civility or obſequiouſneſs. 
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1.) To reſtore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, ke 
e! 4 ip wn dewvorr and ſervice. 10 * 
2. ftlemen who d not deſign to marry, 5 
A2 to one particular fair. Hegau. 
Aukward and ſupple, each de voir to pay, 
She flatters her good lady twice a- day. Pope. 
To DEVOLVE. v. a. LA v, Latin] 1. To roll 


down. 2. To move from one hand to another. 

(.) Through 1 kingdoms he de volves his maze, 
Now wanders wild through folitary tracts h 
Of life-deſerted ſand. ; Thomſon. 

2.) Upon the duke of Ormond, the king had wholly de- 
ed the care and diſpoſition of all affairs m _—_ 


Becauſe they found too much confuſion in ſuch a multitude 
of ſtateſmen, they devolved their whole authority into the 
hands of the council of fixty. Addiſon. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon 
that family. Swift. 

The matter which dewvolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not conſiderably raiſe and augment them, 

Woodward. 

To Devo'Lve. v. n. 1. To roll down. 2. To fall in. 
ſucceſſion 2 new N EE Pig 
2.) Suppoſin e, warten iritual bleſſings, di 

loſs N. ther right & — yet — ter festune muſt dewolw? 
only to the ſupreme Lord. Decay of Piely. 
Devorvu'tion. #. , [dewelutis, Latin.] 1. The act of 
rolling down. 2. Removal ſucceſſive from hand to 


(1.) The raiſing of new mountains, dcterrations, or the 
devolution of earth down upon the valleys from the hills and 
high grounds, will fall under our conſideration. Woodwvard. 

(2.) The juriſdiction exerciſed in thoſe courts is derived fron: 
the crown of England, and the laſt devolution is to the king 
by way of appeal. : Hale. 

Devora'tion. n. /. [from deworo, Latin-] The act of 
devouring. | i Dick. 

To DEVO'TE. v. a. {dewoves, dewotur, Latin.] 1. To 
dedicate ; to conſecrate ; to appropriate by vow. 2. lo 
addict; as to a ſect, or ſtudy. 3. To condemn; to re- 
ſign to ill. 4 To addict; to give up to ill. 5. to 
curſe ; to execrate ; to doom to deſt ruction. 

(1.) No devoted thing that a man ſhall devote unto the Lord, 
of all that he hath, both of man and beaft, and of the field of 
his poſſeſſion, ſhall be ſold or redeemed. [ ev. xxvii. 21. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 


To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakeſpeare. 
—— — They, impious, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to god of day. Pope. 
(2.) ——— While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
Let's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 
Or fo devote to Ariſtotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur'd. Shakeſpeare. 
If perſons of this make ſhould ever dewete themſelves to 
ſcience, ſhould be well aflured of a folid and ftrong con 
ſtitution of body. Vati, 
(3-) Aliens were devoted to their rapine and deſpight. 
Decay of Prety. 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render fleep's foft bleffings inſincere ! 
Alike dewote to forrow's dire extreme, | 
The day reflection, and the midnight dream. Pope. 
(4. The Romans having once debauched their ſenſes with 
the pleaſures of other nations, they devoted themſelves unto all 
wickedneſs. Grew. 
5— 1 fly 
1 1 4 — tents —_—_—; 2 wrath 
raging into ſudden , 
iſti iſn not. Milioꝝ. 
To deſtruction ſacred, and devote, 
He with his whole poſterity muſt die. Milton 


Goddeſs of maids, and conſcious of our hearts, 
So keep me from the ve ce of thy darts, 
Which Niobe's dewoted iſſue felt, 
When, hiſſing through the ſkies, the feather'd deaths were 
dealt, 


Dryars 
11 


—— Sn ec 


- of — 


N — 


Wo 9. 


Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 
Dewote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born: 
Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run. 


Dr vor. 25. For devoted. 


— How on a ſudden loſt, 
Def.c'd, deflower'd, and now to death devote! Milton. 
Nrvo'repxtss. #. / [from dive. The ſtate of being 
devoted or dedicated; conſecration ; addictedneſs. 
Whatever may fall from my pen to her diſadvantage, relates 
to her but as ſhe was, or may again be, an obſtacle to your de- 
<o6tedne(s to ſeraphick love. Boyle. 
The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be ſtyled 
natural religion; that is to ſay, a devotedneſs unto God, fo as 
to act according to his will. Grew. 
Dt:vortet'. . . [dewo:, French.] One erroneouſly or 
ſuperſtitioufly religious; a bigot. : 
DEVO'TION. . /. [ten, French; devotio, Latin.] 
1. The ſtate of being conſecrated or dedicated. 2. Pi- 


ety ; acts of religion; devontneſs. 3. An act of exter- 


nal worſhip. 4. Prayer ; expreſſion of devotion. 5. The 
ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong ſenſe of dependance up- 
on God ; devoutneſs ; piety. 6. An act of reverence, 
reſpect, or ceremony. 7. Strong affeCtion ; ardent love; 
ſuch as makes the lover the ſole property of the perſon 
loved. 8. Earneſtneſs ; ardour ; eagerneſs. 9. Diſpo- 
polal ; power; ſtate of dependance on any one. 
(2.) Mean time her warlike brother on the ſeas 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays, 
And vows for his return, with vain dewotion, — » Dryden. 


(3-) Religious minds are inflamed with the love of publick 
4 vVotion. ooker. 


Fer as I paſſed by and beheld your dewotion, I found an altar 


with this inſcription, To the unknown God. As, xvii. 23. 

In vain doth man the name of juſt expect, 

If his dewetions he to God neglect. Denham. 
(4.) An aged holy man, 

That day and night ſaid his devotion, 

No other worldly buſineſs did apply. Fairy Queen. 

Your devotion has its opportunity: we muſt pray always, 

but chiefly at certain times. Sprat. 

(5.) Grateful to acknowledge whence his 1 

Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 

Directed in dewotion, to adore 

And worſhip God fupreme, who made him chief : 

Of all his works. Milton. 
From the full choir, when loud Hoſannas riſe, 

And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice ; 

Araid* that ſcene, if ſome — eye 

Gloan-< on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 

Dewotion's (elf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 

One human tear ſliall drop, and be forgiv'n. Pope. 

Dewstion may be conſidered either as an exerciſe of publick 


or private prayers at ſet times and occaſions, or as a temper of 


the mind, a ſtate and diſpoſition. of the heart, which is nghtly 
affected with ſuch exerciſes. Law on Chriff s Perfection. 
(6.) ——— — - Whither away ſo faſt? - 
— Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 
(7.) Be oppoſite all. planets of good luck, 
To my proceeding, if, with pure heart's love, 
Immaculate debt, holy thoughts, 
T tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shakeſpeare. 
He had a particular reverence for the perſon of the king, and 
the more extraordinary devotion for that of the prince, as he 
had had the honour to be truſted with his education. 
Clarendon. 
(8.) He ſeeks their hate with greater dewotion than they can 
render it him; and leaves nothing undone that may. fully diſ- 
cover him their oppoſite.  _ bakeſpeare. 
(9.) Arundel caſtle would keep that rich corner of the coun- 
try at his majeſty's dewotion. Clarendon. 


Devo'rionAL- adj. [from dewotion.] Pertaining to devo- 
tion ; annexed to worſhip ; religious. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Nor are the ſobereſt of them fo apt for that devotional com- 


pliance and juncture of hearts, which I deſire to bear in holy 
efficcs, to be performed with me. King Charles. 
Tae favourable opinion and good. word of men comes often- 
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devotional res and grimaces. South. 


Raabe. Drvo'tionALIST. n. /. [from dewotion.] A man zea- 


lous without knowledge; ſuperſtitiouſly devour. . 


To DEVO OUR. v. 4. [devero, Latin.) 1. To eat up ra- 


venouſly, as a wild beaſt or animal of prey. 2. To 
deſtroy or conſume with rapidity and violence. 3. To 
ſwallow up; to annihilate. 4. To enjoy with avi- 
dity. 
60) We will ſay ſome evil beaſt hath dewoured him. Gen. 
We've willing dames enough : there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many 


As will to tneſs dedicate themſelves, 

Finding it ſo inclin'd. Shakeſpeare. 
So looks the pent wp lion o'er the wretch 8 

That trembles under his devouring paws. Shakeſpeare. 


(2.) A fire deveureth before them, and behind them a flame 

burneth. Joel, li. 30 
How dire a tempeſt from Mycenæ pour d, 

Our plains, our temples, and our town 4ewvour'd ; 

It was the waſte of war. Dryden. 

Notwithſtanding that Socrates lived in the time of this de- 
wouring peſtilence at Athens, he never caught the leaſt infec- 
tion. Addiſon. 
(3.) He ſeemed in ſwiftneſs to devour the way. Shakeſp. 


Such a pleaſure as grows freſher upon enjo t ; and though 

continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. South. 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 

Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life dewour. Dryden. 


4.) Longing they look, and gaping at. the ſight, 
55 as her and o'er with vaſt d - * Dryden. 
Devovu'xzr- n. / [from dew:ar.] A conſumer ; he that 
devours; he that preys upon. 
Rome is but a wilderneſs of : 
Tygers muſt „and Rome s no 
But me and mine: how art thou then, 
From theſe dewourers to be baniſhed ? Shakeſpeare. 
Since thoſe leviathans are withdrawn, the leſſer dewourers 
ſupply their place : fraud fucceeds to violence. Decay of Piety. 
arp and tench do beſt together, all other fiſh being dewou- 
rers of their ſpawn. Mortimer, 
DEVOUT. adj. (u,! Latin.] 1. Pious ; religious; 
devoted to holy duties. 2. Filled with pious thoughts. 
3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety. 
(r.) We mult be conſtant and dewout in the worſhip of 
our God, and ready in all acts of benevolence to our neigh- 


bour. Rogers. 
(2.) For this, with ſoul deveut, he thank d the god; 
And, of ſucceſs ſecure, return d to his abode. Dryden. 


(3-) Anon dry ground ap „and from his ark 
ancient fire deſcends, with all his train : 


Then with uplifted hands, and eyes cut, 
Grateful to — W Milton. 
Devo'urtLy-. adv. [from devsut.] Piouſly; with ardent 
devotion ; religiouſly. 
Her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd ; and ſaint-like, 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav n, and pray d dewoutly. Shakeſ>. 
One of the wife men having a while attentively and dewout!y 
viewed and contemplated this pillar and croſs, fell down upon 
his face. Bacon. 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
She dreamt de voutlier than moſt uſe to pray. Donne. 
Think, O my ſoul, dewoutiy think, 
How, with affrighted eyes 
Thou faw'| the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors riſe ! | Addiſon. 
To ſecond cauſes we ſeem to truſt, without expreſſing, to- 
dewoutly as we onght to do, our dependance on the firlt. 
Atterbury. 
De vsz. „ / [more properly than deuce, Junius, from 
Dufius, the name of a certain ſpecies of evil ſpuits] The 
devil : a ludicrous word. | 7 
"Twas the prettieſt prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take me if Fat forgot it. Congreve. 
DzuTER0o'Gamy. 2. /. [urige and yep] A ſecond. 
marriage. . | Dia 
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Deurzzonclur. n. ,. [Norig®- 

book of the law : the fifth book of Moſes. 
DzvuTzno'scopy. n. /. [Nory®+ and oxoniw.] The ſecond 
the meaning beyond the literal ſenſe : not in 


_— 3 
ule, * 

Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, or ſecond intention of the 

words, they are fain to IT * conſequences, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DEW. 3. /. [deap, Saxon; daaw, Dutch.] The moiſ- 
ture upon the ground. 
Fogs which we frequently obſerve after ſun-ſetting, even 
in our hotteſt months, are nothing but a vapour conſiſting 
of water; which vapour was ſent up in greater quantity all the 
foregoing day, than now in the evening : but the fun then 
being above the horizon, taking it at the ſurface of the earth, 
and _ mounting it up into the atmoſphere, it was not diſ- 
cernible : the ſun being now gone off, the va ates at 
and near the earth, and ſaturates the air till it is ſo thick as 
to be eafily viſible therein : and when at length the heat there 
is ſomewhat further ſpent, which is ufually about the middle of 
the night, it falls down again in a deu, alighting upon herbs 
and other vegetables, which it cheriſhes, cools, refreſhes. 


Woodward. 
— Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of ſleep, 
But with his tim rous dreams was RA awak'd. Shakeſpeare. 
That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 


His dew falls ev'ry where. Shakeſpeare. 
— » She looks as elear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with der. Shakeſpeare. 


Dews and rain are but the returns of moiſt vapours con- 


denſed. Bacon, 
Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dev. Pope. 


To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dew; 
to moiſten ; to bedew. 
A trickling ftream of balm moſt ſovereign, 


And dainty dear, which on the ground ſtill fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plain, 
As it had dewwed been with timely rain. Fairy Queen, 


— | With him pour we in our country's 
Each drop of us. 2 * 


Or ſo much as it needs . 
To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Give me thy hand, 

That I may deu it with my mournful tears. 
He deas d; diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 

Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dJeww'd in tears, 

Without the vent of words, which theſe he breath'd. Milton. 

- Palemon above the reft appears, 


In fable garments, dew'd with guſhing tears. Dryden. 
In Gallick blood — * 

He deu his reeking ſword, ſtrows the ground 

With headleſs ranks. Phillips. 


De'wserny. . 75 wear dew and berry.] 
Deruberries, as they ſtand here among the more delicate 


fruits, muſt be underſtood to mean raſberries, which are alſo of DEXTE/RITY. n. J. [dexteritas, Latin. ] 


the bramble kind. Hanmer. 
Feed him with apricocks and dewvberries, | 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Shakeſpeare. 
n r. part. [dew and beſprent.] Sprinkled with 
EW. k 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their ſupper on the ſavoury herb 
Of knot-graſs dewbeſprent, and were in fold, 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-ſuckle. 


Dt w-suRNING. adj. [from dew and burning.] The mean- 
ing of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to 
the ſparkling of dew. 
He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
oy brandiſhing his bright deww-burning blade, 
pon his creſted ſcalp fo fore did (mite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning «wound it made. Fairy Ruecerr, 


f 


De'wy. adj. [from dew.] 


' neſs. 


Milton. 


De'xterouUs. adj. ſdexter, Latin. ] 
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and rp@-,) The ſecond Dz'wpror. . / [deo and drop.] A drop of dew which 


ſparkles at ſun-xiſe. 
I mult go ſeek ſome dewdrops here, 


And hang a pearl in * E's ear. Shakeſpeare. 
— — ho 
Innumerable! as the ſtars of night, 
Or ſtars of morning, dewdrofs, which the fun | 
—_— on every leaf, and ev'ry flower, Milton. 
eſt, ſweet as dewdrops on the flow'ry lawns, +» 
When the ſky opens, and the morning dawns ! Tickell. 


De'wLay. n. /. [from /afping or /icking the dew.] 1. The 


fleſh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 2. It 
is uſed in Shakeſfeare for a lip flaccid with age, in con- 
tempt. 
61. Large rowles of fat about his ſhoulders ſlung, 
And from his neck the double dewwlap hung. Addiſon. 
(2.) And ſometimes lurk I in a goſhp's 5 44 


In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; K 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, 
And on the wither'd dewlap pour the ale. Shakeſpeare. 


De'wLaert. adj. [from dewlap.] Furniſhed with dew- 


laps. 
F Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dewlaft like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at em 
Wallets of fleſh ? Shakeſpeare. 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 


While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein. Gay. 


De'w-worm. =. . [from dew and worm.) A worm 


found in dew. 

For the trout, the dezw-wworm, which ſome call the lob- 

worm, and the- brandliny, are the chief. Walton. 
1. Reſembling dew ; partaking 
of dew. 2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. 

(1. From the earth a dexvy miſt 

Went up, and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. 
Where two adverſe winds, 
Sublim'd from dewy vapours in mid ſky, 
Engage with hen ſhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars itormy. 

(2.) The joyous day gan early to appear, 
And A — er dere be - 

Of aged Tithone, 'gan herſelt to rear, 

With roſy cheeks, for ſhame as bluthing red. 

The bee with honied thigh, 

That at her flow'ry work doth ſing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feather'd ſleep. 
—— His dewy locks diſtillid 
Ambroſia. | 

Beſides the ſuccour which cold Ancien yields, 

The rocks of Hernicus and dewwy fields. 


Milton: 


Phillips. 


Spenſer. 


M:!tsn. 


Miitas. 


Dryden. 


DE'XTER. adj. [Latin.] The right; not the left. A 


term uſed in heraldry. 
. My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my  fire's. 


Shakeſpeare. 
1. Readineſs of 
limbs; activity; readineſs to attain ſkill ; ſkill ; expert- 
2. Readineſs of contrivance ; quickneſs of expe- 
dient ; ſkill of management. 

(2.) His wiſdom, by often evading from. perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himſelf from dangers, when 
they preſſed him, than into a providence to prevent and remove 
them afar off. | Bacon. 

They attempted te be knaves, but wanted art and —_— 

| outh, 

The ſame Proteſtants may, by their dexterity, make them- 
ſelves tHe national religion, Se | difpole the church-revenuc 3 
among their paſtors. Swift. 
1. Expert at any 
manual employment; active; ready: as, a dexterous 
workman. 2. Expert in management ; ſubtle ; full of 
expedients. 

(1.) For beth th:ir dext raus hands the lance could wieid. 
te. 


Cl: 
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(2.) They confine themſelves, and are dexterous manage 
enough of the wares and products of that corner, with which 
they content themſelves. Locke. 

Dt'xTzrousLY. adv. [from dexterous.] Expertiy; ſkil- 
fully ; artfully. 

The magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own office dexte- 


roufly, but by acting the miniſter. South. 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dexterouſly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden. 


 D#xTrAL. adj. (dexter, Latin.] The right; not the 
left. 

As for any tunicles or ſkins, which ſhould hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextral parts, we muſt not conceive it dif- 
luſeth its virtue by mere irradiation, but by its vems and 
per veſſels. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

D+:xTra'rity. . / [from dextral.]) The ſtate of be- 
ing on the tight, not the leſt, fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and ſuch 
28 arileth from a conſtant root in nature, we might _ 
ſame in other animals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dex- 
trality. Erown's Vulgar Errours. 

DiaBt'Tes. n. /. [Jabairm.] A morbid copiouſneſs of 
urine; a fatal colliquation by the urinary paſſages. 

An increaſe of that ſecretion may accompany the gen 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, hectick ſweats and coughs, diabetes, 
and other conſumptions. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

D1aBo'LIcaL. Ta. [from diabelus, Latin.) Devilihh ; 
Drano'Lick. partaking of the qualities of the devil ; 
ur pious ; atrocious ; nefarious ; pertaining to the devil. 

— This, in other beaſts obſerv'd, 

Doubt might beget a diabolick pow'r, 

Active within, beyond the ſenſe of brute. Milton. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the thirſt of blood, and affectation 
of dominion by violence and oppreſſion, is a moſt diabolical out- 
r2ge upon the laws of God and Nature ? L'E _ 

The practice of lying is a diabolical exerciſe, and = at 
uſe it are the devil's children. Ray 

Damned fpirits muſt needs be all envy, deſpair, and rage; 
and have fo much of a diabolical nature in them, as to with all 
men to ſhare their miſery. 2 Atterbury. 

DIACO'DIUM. n. /, (3 x«3%».] The ſyrup of pop- 
pies. 

Draco'usTiCxs. n. , [Jaxerme.] The doctrine of ſounds. 

DVADEM. n. /, [diadema, Latin.] 1. A tiara; an en- 
ſign of royalty bound about the head of Eaſtern mo- 
narchs. 2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 
the crown. 

(1.) — The facred diadem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. 
A liſt the coblers' temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From ce tis plain the diadem, 

That princes wear, derives from them. 
(2.) — A crown, 

Golden in ſhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and ſleepleſs nights, 


Spenſer. 


Swift, 


To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton. 
Why ſhould he raviſh then that diadem 

From your temples, which' the hand of time a 

Muſt ſhortly plant on his? Denbam. 


Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 
And ſtopt our prince in his triumphant way, 
Fled like a miſt be fore this radiant day. Roſcommon. 
Diapt'mep. 4% (from diadem.] Adorned with a dia- 
dem; crovned. 
Not fo, when diadem'd with divine, 
Touch'd with the flame that 5 from virtue's ſhrine, 
Her prieſtleſs muſe forbids the good to die, 
And opes the temple of eternity. Pope. 
Diannom. =. . [Aacgopiv] The time in which any 
motian is ;erformed ; the time in which a pendulum per- 
forms its vibration 
A grv is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, an 
inch one tc:.th of a philoſophical foot, a philoſophic l foot one 
third of a pendulum ; whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of forty- 


the 
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equal to one ſecond of time, 


five degrees, are each 
of a minute. . : * Locke. 

Diz'xes1s. . , [Naigzoy.) The ſeparation or disjunc- 
tion of ſyllables ; as a#r.. 

Diacno'sTICx- 2. . [tayweoxu.] A ſymptom by which 
a diſeaſe is diſtinguiſhed from others. 

T ſhall lay down ſome indiſputable marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the tokens, we may —_— is 
in the houſe :—let us hear your diagnoflick;s, Collier on Pride, 

One of our phyſicians proved. di inted of his prognoſ- 
ticks, or rather diagnoſtichs. on Conſumptions. 

DIA'GONAL. adj. NN] Reaching from one angle 
to another, ſo as to divide. a parallelogram into equal 

Arts.“ 

1 The monſtroſity of the is ill-contrived, and with 

L tage ; the ſhortneſs being fixed unto the legs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon the 
al movers, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

} ſorts of ſtone compoſed of granules, will cut and rive in 
any direction, as well in a ndicular, or in a di, as 
horizontally and parallel to of the ſtrata, Woodward. 

Dia'conaL. . /. [from the adjective.] A line drawn 
from angle to angle, and dividing a ſquare into equal 

rts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. the 
fide and diagonal of a ſquare, whereof the di is an inch 
long, he may have the idea alſo of the diviſion of that line 
into a certain number, of equal parts. Locke. 

Dia'conAaLLyY. adv. [from diagonal.) In a diagonal di- 
rection. | 

The right and left are not defined by philoſophers according 
to common acceptation, that is, reſpectively one man 
unto another, or any conſtant ſite in each, as though that 
ſhould be the right in one, which, upon, confront or facing, 
ſtands athwart or diagonally unto the other; but were diſtin- 
guiſhed, according unto their activity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the either fide, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


or a fixtieth 


| Di'acrxam:. . . [Nayappa.] A delineation of geome- 


trical _ ; a mathematical 1 3 
Many a fair precept in poetry is like a - 
tion in the mathematicks ; very ſpecious in 2 but 
failing in the mechanick operation. . Dryden. 
Why do not theſe perſons make a diagram of theſe cogita- 
tive lines and angles, and demonſtrate their properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as we know the other - 
ties of triangles and circles ? entley. 
Diacry'DIAaTES. =. .. [from diagrydium, Latin.] Strong 
purgatives made with diagrydium. 
cholerick humours to be evacuated by diagrydi- 
ates, mixed with tartar, or ſome acid, or rhubarb powder. 
DVAL. n. /. [diale, Skhinner.] A plate marked with lines, 
| Where a hand or ſhadow ſhows the hour. 
O, gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort : 


To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 
h life did ride a dial 's point, 
Still ending at th' arrival of an hour. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : we have no 
ſenſe of the accretive motian of ts or animals; and the fly 
ſhadow ſteals away upon the and the quickeſt eye can dii- 

cover no more but that it 12 Glan ville, 
DiaLt-yLATE- #. ,. [dial and plate.) That on which 
hours or lines are marked. 

Strada tells us that the two friends, being each of them poſ- 
ſeſſed of a magnetical needle, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
ſcribing it with the four and twenty letters, in the ſame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are upon the ordinary dial- 
plate. Addiſon, Spectator. 

DIALE'CT. . [34aal@-.] 1. The ſubdiviſion ef a 
language; as the Atrick, Dorick, Ionick, Aolick dialects. 
2. Style : manner of expreſſion. 3. Language ; ſpeech. 


(2.) When themſelves do practiſe that whereof write, 
they change their dialect; and thoſe words they thun, as if there 
vere in them ſome ſecret 4 Hooker. 

(3-) In her youth | 


There is a prone and fpeechleſs dialed, 
Such as mcves men. Shaleſpeare . Meaſure for Meaſure. 
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IF 2 kindneſs did not bind the perfon, upon 

8 it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, why, in 
univerſal dialect of the world, are kindneſſes ſtill called 
oMigations ? South. 

DiaLe'cTicAL. adj. [from dialedick.] Logical ; argu- 
mental. 

Thoſe dialeFical fubtleties that the ſchoolmen employ about 
phyſiological myſteries, more declare the wit of him that uſes 
them, than inci eaſe the knowledge of ſober lovers of truth. £ 

| ; Boyle. 
DIALE'CTICK. . [Naxxlixn.] Logick ; the act of rea- 
ſoning. 
DiALLIN G. =. /. [from dia!.] The ſciaterick ſcience ; 
the knowledge of ſhadow ; the act of conſtructing dials 
on Which the ſhadow ; ſhow the hour. 
D1a'LisT- . J. [from dial.) A conſtructer of dials. 

Stientifick dial;fts, by the geometrick conſiderations of lines, 
have found out rules to mark out the i motion of the 
ſhadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 

Dia'LocrsT. =. / [from dialogue.) A ſpeaker in a dia- 
logue or conference ; a writer of dialogues. 

DVALOGUE. . [%zx&y@-.] A conference ; a converſa- 
tion between two or more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the two learned men have 
* in praiſe of the owl and cuckow ? Shakeſpeare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked ſex ! Laſcivious d ialague: 
are innocent with you. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

In eaſy dialogues is Fletcher's praiſe ; ; 

He mov'd the mind, but had not pow'r to raiſe. Dryden. 

To DVaLocue. v. a. [from the roun.] To diſcourſe 
with another; to confer. | 

_ Do'ſt di with thy ſhadow ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

DryaLy's1s. 2. /. [AN The figure in rhetorick by 
which ſyllables or words are divided. 

DIA'METER. . /. [va and wirew.] The line, which 
paſſing through the centre of a circle, or other curvili- 

near figure, divides it _——_—_— parts. 

The ſpace between the and the moon, according to 
Ptolemy, 1s ſeventeen times the diameter of the earth, which 
makes, in a groſs account, about one hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand miles. aleigh, 

The bay of Naples is the moſt delightful one that I ever ſaw : 
it lies in almoſt a round figure of about thirty miles in the 
diameter. Addiſon on Italy. 

Dia'vMETRAL.- adj. [from diameter.) Deſcribing the dia- 
meter ; relating to the diameter. 

Dia'meETRALLY. adv. [from diametral.) According to 
the direction of a diameter; in direct oppoſition. ; 

Chriſtian piety is, beyond all other things, diametrally op- 
poſed to profaneneſs and impiety of actions. Hammond. 

DiaMme'TrICAL. adj. [from diameter.) 1. Deſcribing a 
diameter. 2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 

(2.) The ſin of calumny is ſet in a moſt diametrical oppoſition 
to the evangelical precept of loving our neighbours as ourſelves. 

| overnment of the Tongue. 
Driame'TrICALLY. adv. [from diametrica/.] In a dia- 
metrical direction. 

He perſuaded the king to conſent to what was diametrically 
againſt his conſcience and, his honour, and, in truth, his ſecu- 
r he vapour Ns gone 

us in in its , t „ which cannot 
penetrate the ſtratum ne lides along the lower ſur- 
face of it, ting the horizontal interval, which is betwixt 
the ſaid denſe ſtratum and that which lies underneath it. 
Woodward. 
D1i'amonp. . /. [diamant, Fr. adamas, Lat. 

The diamond, the moſt valuable and hardeſt of all the gems, 
is, when „perfectly clear and pellucid as the | water; 
and is eminently diſtinguiſhed from all other ſubſtances by its 
vivid ſplendour, and brightneſs cf its reflexions. It is ex- 
tremely various in ſhape and ſize, being found in the greateſt 
quantity very ſmall, and the larger ones extremely ſeldom met 
with. The largeſt ever known is that in the poſſeſſion of the 
Great 
carats, 


computed to be worth feven hundred and ſeventy- 


—_ which weighs two hundred and feventy-nine 
18 
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nine thouſand two hundred and forty-four pounds. The dias 


mond bears the force of the mp fixes, except the concen- 
trated folar rays, without hurt ; even that infinitely fierceſ 
of all fires does it no injury, unleſs directed to its weaker parts. 
It bears a glaſs-houſe fire for many days, and if taken carefully 
out and ſuffered to cool by degrees, is found as bright and 
beautiful as before ; but if taken haſtily out, it will ſometimes 
crack, and even ſplit into two or three 7 gs The places 
where we have diamonds are the Eaſt-In the Brafils ;. 
and though they are ufually found clear and colourleſs, yet they 

are ſometimes flightly tin with the colours of the other 


the f ſome metallme particles. 

gems, by mixture of ſome parti = 
Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond, the chain you promiſed. Shakeſpeare. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : thou the 
right arched bent of the brow. Shakeſpeare. 
The diamond is preferable and vaſtly ſuperior to all others in 
luſtre and beauty; as alſo in hardneſs, which renders it more 


durable and laſting, and therefore much more valuable than any 
other ſtone. Woodward. 
The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, | 
Fair as the ſtar that ufhers in the morn. Blackmore, 
The lively diamond drinks thy pureſt rays, 
Collected light, compact. Themſon. 


DiArAs B. n. ,. [Ad rar,] A chord including all tones. 
The old word for diafaſen. See Drayason. 
And 'twixt them both a quadrant was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
All which compacted made a good diapaſe. 
The {weet numbers and melodious meaſures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 
And make a tuneful diapaſe of pleaſures, 
Now being let to run at liberty. Sf enſer. 
Draya'son. . / [M rag. Diapaſon denotes a chord 
which includes all tones; it is the ſame with that we 
call an eighth, or an octave; becauſe there are but ſeven 
tones or notes, and then the eighth is the fame again 
with the firſt. Harris. 


It diſcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds into diapaſons, 
which is the return of the fame found. Bacon. 
Harſh din 

Broke the fair muſick that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion ſway d 

In perfect diataſon, whilſt they ſtood * 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. 

Many a ſweet riſe, many as ſweet a fall, 
A full-mouth diapaſon ſwallows all. 

From harmony, from heay'nly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began : 

From harmony to harmon , 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The d:iapaſor cloſing full in man. ; Dryden. 

DIAPER. n. /. [diapre, Fr. of uncertain etymology.] 

1. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures; the 

fineſt ſpecies of figured linen after damaſk. 2. A napkin 

a towel. | . 

(1.) Not any damſtl, which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine; 

Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, in damaſk, or m lyne, 

Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 


Spenſer. 


With this fo curious net- work to compare. S*enſer. 
(z-) Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon 

Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 

Another bear the ewer, a third a diaber. Shakeſpeare. 


To Di'arzr. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To variegate 3 
to diverſify; to flower. 2. To draw flowers upon 
cloaths. ; 
(1.) For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrong, 

The ground he ftrew'd with flowers all along, 

And diafer'd like the diſcoloured mead. Senſes. 

Flora uſeth to cloath our grand-dame Earth with a new 
livery, diafer'd with varicus 3 vnd chequered with de- 
lightful objects. Havel Vecal Feraſt. 
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2.) If you 4taper upon folds, let 
1 as it were, by the half; for reaſon tells you, that your 
fold muſt cover ſomewhat unſeen. Peacham on Dratwing. 


Driaynane'ity. n. /. [from &afania.] Tranſparency ; 
pellucidneſs ; power of tranſmitting light. : 
Becauſe the outward coat of the eye —_— to be pellucid, to 
tranſmit the light, which, if the eyes ſhould always ſtand open, 
would be apt to grow dry and ſhrink, and loſe their diaphanerty ; 
therefore are the eye-lids ſo contrived as often to wink, that 
ſo they may, as it were, glaze and varniſh them over with the 
moiſture they, contain. Ray. 
Diaynua'xick. adj. [Me and due. Tranſparent ; pel- 
lucid ; having the power to tranſmit light. | 
Air is an element ſuperior, and lighter water, through 
whoſe vaſt, open, ſubtile, diaphanich, or tranſparent body, the 
light, afterwards created, eaſily tranfpired. Reales b. 
DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [Na and Qaww.] Tranſptrent ; 
clear; tranſlucent ; pellucid ; capable to tranſmit light. 
Ariſtotle *calleth light a quality inherent, or clearing to a 
diat hancus body. Raleigh. 
When he had taken off the inſet, he found in the leaf very 
little and diaphancus eggs, exactly like to thoſe which yet re- 
mained in the tubes of the fly's womb. Ray. 


Diar honk“ Trick. adj. [HaFfoemrmn®.] Sudorifck ; pro- 
moting a diaphoreſis or perſpiration ; _— ſweat. 

A diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is ſomething that 
wit! provoke ſwerting. Watts. 

Dtaphoreticks, or promoters of perſpiration, help the organs 
of digeſtion, becauſe the attenuatron of the aliment makes it 
perſpirable. Arbuthnot. 

Diler HRA. fn. /. [Md3cayua.] 1. The midriff which 
divides the upper cavity of the body from the lower. 
2. Ary diviſion or partition which divides a hollow 
body. 

(2) It conſiſts of a faſciculus of bodies, round, about one 
ſixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into numerous 
cells by means of diafhragms, thick ſet throughout the whole 
length of the body, | Woodward on Foſſils. 

DIARRHOEA. =. £. [Aaggoln. A flux of the belly, 
whereby a perſon frequently goes to ſtool, and is cured 
either by purging off the cauſe, or reſtringing the bowels. 


Quincy. 
During his diarrbæa I healed up the fontanels. Wiſeman. 
DiarrHot'TICK..adj. [from diarrhea.) Promoting the 


flux of the belly; ſolutive; purgative. 
Millet is diarrtœtich, cleanſing, and uſeful in diſeaſes cf 
the kidneſs. Arbuthnot. 
Di'any. n./. [diarium, Lat.] An account of the tranſ- 
actions, accidents, and obfervations of every day; a 
journal. | 
In ſea-veyages, where there is nothing to be ſeen but ſl 
and ſea, men make diaries; but in land-travel, wherein 15 
much is to be obſerved, they omit it. Bacon. 
I go on in my intended diary. . Tatler. 
Dias Tol E. n. , [M; 1. A figure in rhetorick, by 
which a ſhort ſyllable is inadg long. 2. The dilation of 
the heart. 
(2.) The ſyſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcible bending of 
a ſpring, and the diaſtole its flying out again to its natural 
ſtate. Ray on the Creation. 


Dis TYLE. {0s and Fiat, a pillar.] A fort of edifice 


where the pillars ſtand at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 
that three diameters of their thickneſs are allowed for 
intercolumriation. Harris. 
DiaTe'ssPRON. . {. [of Js and Tioczza, four.] An 
interval in muſick, compoſed of one greater tone, one 
leſſer, and one greater femi-tone ; its pipportion being as 
four to three. It is called, in muſical compcſition, a 
perfe& fourth. Harris. 
DiaTo'x1cx. [of Jars:@-.] The ordinary fort of muſick 
which procceds by different tones, cither in aſcending or 


deſcending. It contains only the two greater and leſſer 
tones, and the zreater ſemi-tone. Harris. 
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your work be broken, and Diazz'uTtcr Tore. [of As and y-] In the ancient 


Greek muſick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide 
of it ; and which * joined to either, made a fifth. 
This is, in our muſick, from A to B. | 

They allowed to this diazeutick tone, which is our La, Mi, 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable differ- 

. ence of the fifth and fourth. Harris, 
Di'sBLE. n. f. [from dipfel, Dutch, a ſharp point, Skin- 
ner; from dabble, Junius.) A ſmall ſpade; a pointed 
inftrument with which the gardeners make holes for 
planting. | 
Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, and ſpade, 

By line and by level trim garden is made. 

Tuffer's Huſbandry, 
D1'ssToNE. . , A little ſtone which children throw at 
another ſtone. . | 

I have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours together, and take 
abundance of pains to be expert at dib/ones. » Locke. 

Dica'ciry. n. , [dicacitay, Lat-) Pertneſs ; ſaucineſs. 
Di#. 
DICE. . /. The plural of die. See Die. 

It is a a hundred to one againſt any particular throw, 
that you do not caſt any given ſet of faces with four cubica 
dice; becauſe there are ſo many ſeveral combinations of the fix 
faces of four dice : now, after you have caſt all the trials but 
one, it is ſtill as much odds at the laſt remaining time, as it was 
at the firſt. Bentley. 

To Dick. v. . [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuouſly given as a gentleman need to be; vir- 
tuous enough; ſwore little; diced not above ſeven times a- 
week. | F Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

D1'ce-z0x- n. /. [dice and box.] "lhe box from which 
the dice are thrown. | 

What would you fav, ſhould you fee the ſparkler ſhakin 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table 
with a dice-box ? Addijon's Guardian. 

D1i'cen. J. [from dice.) A player at dice; a gameſter. 
They make marnuge vows 

As falſe as diceys oaths. |_ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Dick. adj. This word ſeems corrupted from dit for do it. 
Rich men fin, and I eat root: 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. 

Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Dicno'Towr. n. J. [Ax Diſtribution of ideas by 


ITS. 

Some perſons have diſturbed the order of nature, and abuſed 
their readers by an affectation of dichutomzes, trichowomies, 
ſevens, twelves, &c. Let the nature of the ſubject, conſi- 
dered together with the deſign which you have in v.cw, 
always determine the number of parts into which you divide - 
it. Watts, 

Dick EN. A kind of adverbial exciamation, importing, 
as it ſeems, much the ſame with the ,, but I know 
not whence derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? 

— I cannot tell what the dickens bis name is my huſband had 
him of. Shakeſpeare's Verry Wives of Windſor. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial ſum ? 

But han't you found it, fir ? Congreve's Old Batchelor. 
D1i'cxer of Leather. u. ſ. [ dicra, low Latin,] Ten hides. 
| Dia. 
To DICTATE. v. a. [de, Lat. To deliver to another 
with authority ; to declare with confidence. ; 
The ſpoils of elephants the roots inlay, 

And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himic!f, er by men 
who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with full aſſurance. 

Watts. 
Di'ctats. n. ,. [aifatum, Lat] Rule or maxim deli- 
vered with authority; preſcripticn : preſcripr, 

Thoſe right helps of art which will jcarce be found by 
thoſe who fervilely confine themicaves o the dictates of others. 


Locke. 
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I credit what the Grecian dictates ſay, 


And Samian ſounds o'er Scota's hills convey. Prior. 
Then let this dictate of my love prevail. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Dicra'riox. . /. [from dictate.] The act or practice of 
dictating or preſcribing. Dia. 
DICTA'T OR. /. [Lat.] 1. A magiſtrate of Rome made 
in times of exigence and diſtreſs, and inveſted with abſo- 
late authority, 2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 
3. One whoſe credit or authority enables him to direct 
the conduct or opinion of others. 
(1.) Kind difators made, when they came home, 
Their vanquiſh'd foes free citizens of Rome. Waller. 
Julius with honour tam'd Rome's foreign foes ; 


But patriots fell, ere the dictator roſe. Priar. 
(2.) Unanimous they- all commit the care, 

And management of this main enterprize, 

To him their great difator. Milton. 


(3+) Nor is it a finall power it gives one man over another, 
to have the authority to be the diFator of principles, and 
teacher of unqueſtionable truths. | Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward ſplendour, ſhould ſet up 
perſons for dictators to all the reſt of mankigd, is a molt ſhame- 
tul invaſion of the right of our underſtanding. Watts. 

DictaTo'Rial. adj. [from difator.] Authoritative ; 
confident ; dogmatical ; overbearing. 

A. young emick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
ſervator that treats of trade and politicks in a dictatorial ſtyle, 
and is laviſh in the praiſe of the author. Watts. 

DicTa'ToR$H1eP. 2. [from difator.) 1. The office of 
dictator. 2. Authority; inſolent confidence. 

(1.) This is the ſolemneſt title they can confer under the 
princedom, being indeed a kind of difator/bip. Wotton. 

(2.) This is that etual difFator/hip which is exerciſed by 
Lucretius, though — in the wrong. Dryden. 

Di'craTuRE. . . [diAatura, Lat.] The office of a dic- 
tator; dictatorſhip. Dis. 
Di'cTion. n. /, [difion, Fr. diftio, Lat.] Style; lan- 
guage z Expreſſion. g 2 
ere appears in every of his 4:4ion, or expreſſion, a 
kind of be and bold <A my : Dryden. 
Di'cTionary. . /. [difienarium, Lat.] A book con- 
taining the words of any language in alphabetical order; 
with explanations of their meaning; a lexicon ; a voca- 
bulary, a word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and left an account 
that they ſtand in awe of charms, ſpells, and conjurations ; 
_ * are afraid of letters and characters, notes and * 
which, ſet together, do ſignify nothing; and not only in 
dictionary of li —— 3 of Satan. 

__ , Brown's Vulgar Erroar:. 

Is it ſuch a horrible fault to tranſlate fimulacra images ? I 
ſce what a good thing it is to have a good catholick dictionary. 
| a f Stilling fleet. 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men; a dic- 

ti „or nomenclature, is a collection of words. Watts. 
Dip. of do. [d, Saxon.] 1- The preterite of . 2. 
The ſign of the preter-unperfe& tenſe, or perfect. 3. 
It is ſometimes uſed emphatically : as, I did really love 


him. 
(1.) Thou can'ſ not ſay I did it. Shakeſpeare. 
What did that s in a woman's mind? 
Ill lodg'd and weak to act what it deſign d. Dryden. 
(2.) When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dryden. 


Dipa'cTical 
Dipa'ctick. J cepts: as, a Aae poem is a poem that 
gives rules for ſome art ; as the Georgicks. 

The means uſed to this purpoſe are 1 didact ical, and 
partly protreptical, demonſtrating the truth of the goſpel; and 
then urging the profeſſor of thoſe truths to be ſtedfaſt in the 
faith, and to beware of infidelity. Ward on Infidelity. 


Di'dayezx. n. /. [from dip.] A bird that dives into the 
water. . 


Dipasca'Lick. adj. INN Preceptive ; didac- 
tick; giving precepts in ſome art, 


adj. LNA] Preceptive ; giving pre- 
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IT found it neceſſary to form ſome ſtory, and give a kind of 
body to the under what ſpecies it may be comprehended, 
whether didaſcalick or heroick, I leave to the judgment of the 
criticks. Prior. 

To DI DDER. v. a. [diddern, Teut. zittern, Germ.] To 
quake with cold; to ſhiver. A provincial word. Sin- 
ner. 

W The ſecond perſon of the preter tenſe of de. See 

ID- 

Oh laſt and beſt of Scots who didft maintain 

Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign. Dryd-». 

Dipvu'ctiow. . /. [diauctio, Latin.] Separation by with- 
drawing one part fron the other. 

He ought to ſhew what Kind of ftrings they are, which, 
though ſtrongly faſtened to the inſide of the receiver and ſuper- 
ficies of the bladder, muſt draw as forcibly one as another, in 
companion of thoſe that within the bladder draw fo as to hinder 
the didudion of its ſides. Boyle. 


To DIE. v. a. [deax, Saxon, a colour.] To tinge ; to 
colour; to ſtain. 


—— 8o much of death her thoughts 

Had entertain'd, as dy'd her cheeks with pale. Milton. 
All white, a virgin faint ſhe fought the ſkies; 

For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. Dryden. 


DiE. . /. from the verb.] Colour; tinQure ; ſtain ; 
hue acquired. ; 
It will hetp me nothing 
To plead mine innocence ; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit'it part black. | 
Shakeſpecve's Henry VIII. 
We have dainty works of. feathers of wonderful luſtre, ex- 
cellent dies, and many. Bacon s New Atlantis. 
Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light, 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to table night: 
Ev'n heav n itſelf receives another die, 
When weary'd 2mmals in flumbers he 
Of midnight eaſe ; another, when the gray 
Of morn preludes the ſplendor of the day. Dryden. 
It is ſurpriſing to fee the images of the mind {ſtumped upon 
the aſpect; to fre the checks take the die of the piſſions, and 
appear in all the colours of thoug lt. Colhier of the Aſpect. 
To DIE. v. 2. [veavian, Saxon.] 1. To loſe life; to 
expire; to paſs into another ſtate of exittence. 2. Te 
xeriſh by violence or Ciſcaſe. 3. It has &y before an 
inftrumert of death. 4. Of before a diſeaſe. 5. For 
commonly before a privative, and F before a poſitive 
cauſe : ticſe prepoſitions are not always truely diſtin- 
guiſhed. 6. To be punithed with death. 7. To be 
loit ; to periſh; to come to nothing. 8. To fink; to 
faint. . [In theology.] To periſh everlattingly. 10. 
"Fo languiſh with pleaſure or teaderneſs. 11. To vamih. 
12. [In the ſtyle of lovers.] Jo languith with affection 
13. To wither, as a vegetable. 14. To grow vapid, as 
liquor: 
(1.) Thou doſt kill me with thy falſhood ; and it gricves 
me not to die, but it grieves me that thou art the murtherer. 
Srdnop. 
Nor did the third his conqueſts long ſurvive, 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. Addijon's Orn.d. 
Oh let me live my own, and die ſo too 
To live and die is all I have to do Denhan: 
(2.) The dira only ſerved to confirm him in his firſt opinion, 
that it was his deſtiny to die in the enſuing combat. Dryer. 
Talk not of life cr ranſom, he replies, 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 
In vain a fingle Trojan ſues for grace; 
But leaſt the ſons of Priam's hateful race: 
Die then, my friend | what boots it to deplore | 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more 
He, Er thy better, was foredoom'd to 4e; 
And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality ? . Poft's Hamer. 
(3-) Their young men ſhall die by the ſword ; their ſons and 
daughters ſhall e by famine. Jerem. 
(4-) They often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance ef found bodies; Which, netwich tanding, have been 
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infected with diſeaſe, and have died of it, or at leaſt have 
deen very infirm. Wiſeman. 
(5.) At firſt ſhe ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz d; 
At laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 
And loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein ſhe gaz'd, 
And fhuns it ftill, although for thirſt ſhe die. Davies. 
He in the laaden vineyard dies for thirſt. Addiſon. 
Hipparchus being paſſionately fond of his own wife, who 
was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his _ 0 
; iſon. 
(6.) If I die for it, as no leſs is threatened me, the king 
my old maſter muſt be relieved, Shakeſpearg's King Lear. 
What is the love of our neighbour * 
— The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 
Chriſt died. | Hammond. 
(7.) How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 


Of forrieſt fancies your companion making, 
Uſing taoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


If any ſoverei „on account of his property, had been 
veſted bs Adam, nch in truth there bes: wit it would have 
died with him. * 

Whatever pleaſure any man may take in ſpreadi iſpers, 
he will find — fatisfaion 4 letting the r die within 
his own breaſt. Spectator. 

(3.) His heart died within him, and he hecame as a ſtone, 

1 Samuel. 

(9-) So long as God ſhall liye, fo long ſhall the damned die. 

Hakewell on Providence. 

(10.) To founds of heay'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 

(11.) This battle farcs like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. Shakeſþ. 
The iimaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die away and diſap- 

pear, amidſt the brightneſs that furrounds them; but a blot 
of a deeper nature caſts a ſhade, on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. Addiſen, Spect᷑ator. 

(12.) The young men acknowledged in love- letters, that 
they died for — Tatler. 

( 13.) Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, 
it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 

| Jobn xn. 25. 

Dre. a. / pl. dice. [ai, French; dis, Welſh.] 1. A ſmall 


cube, marked on its faces with numbers from one to fix, , 


which gameſters throw in play, 2. Hazard; chance. 
3. Any cubick body. 


(1.) Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent from 


his book, and it is wonderful. Shakeſpeare. 
l have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. Shakes. Rich. IN. 
He knows which way the lot and the die ſhall fall, as per- 
tectly as if they were caſt. South. 


(2.) Eftſoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 
Temp' ring the paſſion with adviſement love, 
And muſt ring might on enemy diſmay'd ; 


For th* equal die of war he well did know. Fairy Queen. 
So both to battle fierce arranged are ; | 

In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpear :. fuch is the die of war. Fairy Queen. 


Thine is the adventure, thine the victory : 
Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee. Dryden. 
(3-) Young creatures have learned ſpelling of words by 
having them paſted upon little flat tablets or dies. Watts. 
Dre. n. /. plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed in coinage. 
Such variety of dies made uſe of by Wood in ſtam ing his 
money, makes the diſcovery of counterfeits more difficu t. 


DiE R. 3. /. [from die.] One who follows the trade of 
dying ; one who dies cloaths. | 
e fleece, that has been by the er ſtain d, 
Never again its native whiteneſs gain'd. * Walker. 
There were ſome of low rank and profeſſions, who ac- 


Pofe. 


DiE TER. 3. [from diet. 


D 1E 
(.) They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curioſity 


of diet, than to maintain life. Raleigh. 
. 
ith angels cipate ; and fin 
No — ang wi * light fare. Milton. 
No · part of dic, in any ſeaſon, is fo healthful, fo natural, 
and ſo agreeable to the ſtomach, as good and 2 
fruits. 0 
Milk to be a proper diet for human bodies, w 
acrimony is to be or avoided ; but not where the 
canals are obſtructed, it being void of all faline quality. 
Arbuthnot. 
(2.) I commend rather ſome diet for certain ſeaſons, than fre- 
quent uſe of phyſick ; for thoſe diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it leſs. Bacon. 
I reſtrained myſelf to fo lar a diet, as to eat fleſh but 


once a day, and little at a time, without falt or —_— 


emple. 
(3.) For his diet, there was a continual diet given _ 
the king. Jeremiab. 
To D1'eT. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To feed by the 
rules of medicine. 2. To give food to. 3. To board; 
to ſupply with Jiet. 
(1.) She diets him with faſting every day, 
The ſwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made him pray both early and eke late. Fairy Queen. 
——— Fhew a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds ſick of happineſs, ; 
And purge th' obſtructions, which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


He was not taken well; he had not din d: 

The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 

We powt upon the morning, are unapt 

To Son or bo forgive; — we ve ſtuff d 

Theſe pipes, and theſe agen; vom" of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler fouis _ 

Than in our prieſtlike faſts ; therefore Ill watch him 

Till he be dzeted to my requeſt. Shakeſp. Cortolanun. 
I will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, | 


Diet his ſickneſs ; for it is my office. Shakeſtears. 
Henceforth my early care 

Shall "tend thee, and the fertile burden eaſe, 

Till 4zeted by thee, I grow mature 

In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Milton. 


We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had leſs 
occaſion : we have dieted à healthy body into a conſumption, by 


lying it with phyſick inſtead of food. Swift. 
ht © ag led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do ſuſpeR the luſty Moor 
Hath leapt into my ſeat. are's Othello. 
To Di'tT. v. ». 1. To eat by rules byſick. 2. To 
eat; to feed. | 
(2.) I join with thee calm and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 


DiE T-DRIX RX. #. /. [diet and drink. ] Medicated liquors ; 


drink brewed with medicinal ingredients. 
The obſervation will do that better than the lady's diet- 
drinks, or apothecary's medicines. Locke. 


' Di'eT. u. , [from dies, an appointed day, Skinner : from 


diet, an old German word fignifying a multitude, Ju- 
nius.] An aſſembly of princes or eſtates. 

An emperour in title without territory, who can ordain no- 
thing of importance but by a diet, or aſſembly of the eſtates 
of many free princes, ical and temporal. Raleigb. 


Swift. DIE TAAY. adj. {from diet.] Pertaining to the rules of 


| Dict. 
One who preſcribes rules for 
. one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 
fauc'd our broth as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


diet. 


quired great eftates : coblers, diers, and ſhoemakers gave pub- ee adj. [Narraran.] Relating to diet; be- 


lick ſhows to the people. 

DYET. . /. [dieta, low Latin; Nara. ] 1. Fogd ; pro- 
viſions for the mouth; victuals. 2. Food regulated by 
the rules of medicine, for the prevention dr cure of any 
diſeaſe. 3. Allowance of provifion. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. DisTe'TICx. 


longing to the medicinal cautions about 
the uſe of food. ö 


He received no other counſel than to refrain frem cold drink, 
which was but 2 dietetical caution, and fuch as culinary pre- 
ſcription might have afforded. Brown's Fulgar Errors, 
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This book of 
and produced even in the dietetict philoſophy. 
Arbuthnot on 3 Pref. 
To DI'FFER. v. =. [differe, Latin.] 1. To be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ; to have properties and qualities not the 
ſame with thoſe of another perſon or thing. 2. To 
contend ; to be at variance. 3. To be of a contrary 
opinion. 
To end, be a little wet on the inſide, it will make a 
differ mg ſou — the ſame pipe dry. Bacon. 
— Thy prejudices, Syphax, wont diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Addiſon's Cato. 
The ſeveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 


lities. | Arbuthnot. 
£8.) A man of jud ſhall ſometimes hear ignorant men 
differ, and know well within himſelf that thoſe which ſo 


differ mean one thing, and yet they themſelves never agree. 


Bacon. 
Here uncontroll'd may in judgment fit 
We'll never differ with © + fart pit. ; Rowe. 
(3.) In thin wy ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no ingre- 
dients of our faith, it is free to differ from one another in our 
opinions and ſentiments. Burnet's Theory. 
There are certain meaſures to be- kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thoſe who differ with you 
in their ſentiments. Addiſon's Freeboller.. 
Others differ with me about the truth and reality of theſe 
ſpeculations. 
Dir rERENCE. . / [differentia, Latin.] 1. State © 
being diſtinct from ſomething ; contrariety to identity. 
2. The quality by which one differs from another. 3. 
The diſproportion between one thing and another cauſed 
by the qualities of each. 4. Diſpute ; debate; quarrel ; 
controverſy. 5. Diſtintion. 6. Point in queſtion ; 
ground of controverſy. 7. A logical diſtinction. 8. E- 
vidences of diſtinction; differential marks. . Diſtinct 
kind. | 
(r.) Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference 
between cuſtoms of the church doth no harm. Hooker. 
(2.) This nobility, or 4:Ference from the vulgar, was not in 
the beginning given to the ſucceſſion of blood, but to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of virtue, : Raleigh. 
Thus born alike, from virtue firſt began 
The diff" rence that diſtinguiſn d man from man: 
He claim'd no title from deſcent of blood, 
But that which made him noble, made him good. Dryden. 
Though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, = it is not convenient to conſider every dif- 
ference that is in things, and divide them into diſtinct c Y 
under every ſuch difference. Locke. 
(3-) You ſhall ſee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and 
your Siciha, Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Oh the ſtrange 4iFerence of man and man 
To thee a woman's ſervices are due; | 
My fool uſurps my body. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Here might be ſeen a great difference between men practiſed 
to fight, and men accuſtomed only to ſpoil. Hayward. 


(4. What was the difference? 
It was a contention in publick. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
He is of his life that hath a difference with any of 
them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandys. 


Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there ſhould be ſuch differences among them about that which 
they pretend to be the only means of ending — 

ulctjon. 

( 5.) Our conſtitution does not only make a difference <0 
the guilty and the innocent, but, even among the ty, be- 
tween ſuch as are more or leſs criminal, Addiſon's Freebolder. 

(6.) Are you acquainted with the difference, 

That holds this preſent queſtion in the court? Shak:ſrepre. 

(7.) Some are never without a difference, and commonly, by 
amuſing men with a ſubtilty, blanch the matter. Bacon. 

(8.) Henry had the title of ſovereign, yet did not put thoſe 
things in execution which are the true marks and differences of 
ſovereignty. Dawes. 

(9.) This is notorionſly known in ſome differences of brake 
or fern, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Dir rEREVT. adj. [from differ.] 


DI'FFICIL. adj. [&ficilis, Latin. 


DIF 


's became the ſubject of converſation, Ta DI THREE. v. a. [from the noun.] To cauſe a 


difference ; to make one thing not the ſame as an- 


other. 


Moft are apt to ſee}: all the differences of letters in thoſe ar- 
ticulating motions ; whereas ſeveral combinations of letters are 
framed by the ſame motions of thoſe organs, which are 
commonly obſerved, and are 4ifferenced by other concurrent 
cauſes. Holder. 

Graſs differenceth a civil and well cultivated region from a 
barren and deſolate wilderneſs. Ray. 

We ſee nothing that differences the courage of Mneſtheus 
from that of Sergeſthus. Pote's Efſay on Homer. 

1. Diſtint ; not the 
ſame. - 2. Of contrary qualities. 3. Unlike ; difſimi- 
lar. | 


(1.) There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addiſon on Itaiy. 
(2.) The Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd air, 
And other climes, where dif" rent food and foil 


Portend diſtempers. Phillits. 
(3-) Neither the ſhape of faces, nor the _ the colour, 
ought to be alike in all figures, any more the hair ; be- 


cauſe men are as different from each other, as the regions in 
which they are born are different. Dryden Du Freſnop. 

Happineſs conſiſts in things which produce pleaſure, and, in 
the — of thoſe, which cauſe any pain: now theſe, to 44 
ferent men, are very different things. Locke. 


Cheyne. Dirrene'nTIAL Method, is applied to the doctrine of in- 


finiteſimals, or infinitely ſmall quantities, called the arith- 
metick of fluxions. It conſiſts in deſcending from whole 
quantities to their infinitely ſmall differences and com- 
ing together theſe infinitely ſmall differences, of what 
ind ſoever they be: and from thence it takes the name 
of the d:fferential calculus, or analyſis of infiniteſimals. 
Harris. 


Di'reeRENTLY. adv. [from different.] In a different 


manner. 

He may conſider how differently he is affected by the ſame 
thought, which preſents itſelf in a great writer, from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by an ordinary genius. Aduifon. 


Dr'rreninGLyY. adv. [from difering.] In a ditferent 


manner- 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a ſurface may remit 
the light fo diferingly, as to vary a colour. Boyle. 
1. Difficult ; hard; 
not eaſy ; not obvious. Little uſed. 2. Scrupulous ; 
hard to be perſuaded. 

(1.) That that ſhould give motion to an unwieldy bulk, 
which itſelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as difficil ap- 
prehenſion as any myſtery in nature. Glanwille's Scef rs. 
Lacks was not more difficil, 

Than to a blackbird tis to whiſtle. 

(2.) The cardinal finding the pope diffici] in granting the 
diſpenſation, doth uſe it as a principal argument, concerning the 
king's merit, that he had touched none of thoſe deniers which 
had been levied by popes in England. Bacon. 


Hudibras. 


Di'rercitxess. =. / [from diffc].) Diffculty to be 


perſuaded ; incompliance; impracticability. A word 
not in uſe, but proper. , 

There be that in their nature do not affect the good of 
others: the lighter ſort of malignity turneth but to a croflneis, 
or frowardneſs, or aptneſs to oppole, or diffc:lne/s, or the like; 
but the deeper fort, to envy and mere miſchief. Bacon. 


DIFFICULT. aj. [diffcilis, Latin] 1. Hard; not ealy ; 


not facile. 2. Troubleſome; vexatious. 3. Hard to 
pleaſe ; peeviſh ; moroſe. | 
(I.) It is difficult in the eyes of this people, 


Zachar. 


D1'eF1icuLTLy. adv. [from difficult.) Hardly ; with diffi- 


culty. 

* who has always indulged himſelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ſtation, will 4#cuitly be perſuaded to think any 
methods unjuſt that offer to continue it. Rogers's Sermuxc. 


Dir ricurryv. . [from aiffcuit, d heulte, French.) 


1. Hardnels ; contrariety to eaſineſs or facility. 2. That 
CK 
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which is hard to accompliſh ; that which is not eaſy. 


3. Diitreſs ; oppoſition. 4. Perplexity in affairs; unea- 
fineſs of circumſtances. 5. Obſection; cavil. 

(t.) The religion which, by this covenant, we e our - 
ſelves to obſerve, is a work of labour and difficulty ; a ſervic 
that requires our greateſt care and attention. Rogers. 

(2.) They miſtake difi-ulties for impoſſibilities : a pernicious 
miitake certainly; and the more permcious, for that men are 
ſeldom convinced of it, till their convictions do them no 
good. South. 

(3-) Thus, by degrees, he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat : 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 

(4.) They lie under ſome diffculties, by reaſon of the em- 
pcror's diſpleaſure, who has forbidden their manufactures. 

Addiſon on Italy. 


( 5.) Men ſhould conſider, that raiſing difficulties concerning To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [diffuſus, Latin. ] 


the myſteries in religion, cannot make them more wiſe, learn- 


ed, or virtuous. : Swift. 
To DIFFVDE. v. . [diffido, Latin.] To diſtruſt; to 
have no confidence in. 
With hope and fear 
The woman did the new ſolution hear: 
The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods, Dryden. 


D1'er1iDence. . [from die.] 1. Diſtruſt; want of 
confidence in others. 2. Doubt; want of confidence in 
ourſelves. 

(1.) No man almoſt thought himſelf ſecure, and men durſt 
ſcarce commune or talk one with another ; but there was a ge- 
neral diffidence every where. Bacon's Henry VII. 

. You have brought ſcandal 

To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 

In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 

To waver. Milton's Agoniftes. 

(2.) If the evidence of its being, or that this is its true 
lente, be only on probable proofs, our aſſent can reach no 
higher than an aſſurance or dffidence, ariſing from the more or 
lets apparent probability of the proofs. Lacke. 

B. ſilent always, when you doubt your ſenſe ; 

And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming diſidence. Pope. 
Whatlſoever atheiſts think on, or whatſoever they look on, 
all do adminiſter ſome reaſons for ſuſpicion and diffdence, leſt 
poſſibly they may be in tie wrong; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. Bentley. 


Dir pipe vr. adj. [from difide.] 1. Diſtruſtful; doubt- 


Drier v'se. adj. [ai fuſus, Latin. ] 
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form; having parts of different ſtructure; diſſimilar; 
unlike ; irregular ; as a d:form flower, one of which the 
leaves a c 17like each other. 

The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed rot from 
any contingent irregularities 3 uch as are veins, an uneven 
poliſh, or — poſition of the pores of glaſs. Newton. 

Dirro'rmiTy. 2. [from difform.) Diverſity of form; 
irregularity ; diſſimilitude. 

While they murmur againſt the preſent diſpoſure of things, 
they defire in them a difformity from the primitive rule, and the 
idea of that mind, that formed all things belt. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 


Dir ra vchisZUuENT. 2. [franchiſe, French] The 


act of taking away the privileges of a city. 


1. To pour out 
upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run every way ; to 
pour without particular direction. 2. To ſpread ; to 
ſcatter; to diſperſe. 

(1.) When theſe waters began to riſe at firſt, long before they 
could fwell to the height of the mountains, they would diffuſe 
themſelves every way. Burnet's Theory. 

(2.) Wikdom had ordain'd 

Good out of evil to create ; inſtead 

Of ſpirits malign, a, better race to bring 

Ince theie — —— and thence diffuſe 


— 


His your to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton. 
No wants its apoſtles to propagate and diffuſe it. 
Decay of Piety. 


A chief renown'd in war, 

Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name, 

And through the conquer d world diffuſe our fame. Dryden. 
His eyes difus'd a venerable grace, 


And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden Good Parſon. 


1. Scattered ; widely 


ſpread. 2. Copious; not conciſe. 


Dieev'stD. participial adj. from diffuſe.] This word 


ſeems to have ſignified, in Shakeſpeare's time, the ſame as 
wild, uncouth, irregular. 


Let them from forth a it ruſh at once, 


With ſome _ ſong. Shakeſ. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
» He grows like ſavages, 
To ſwearing and ſtern looks, drfus'd attire, 


And every thing that ſeems unnatural. Shakefp. Henry V. 


iog others. 2. Doubtful of an event, uſed of things; Dirrvu'szpLY. adv. [from diffuſed. } Widely ; diſper- 


ay 6 3- Doubtful — himſelf; not confident. 
I. not diffident 
. the deſerts thee not, if thou 
Diimiſs not her, when mott thou need'ſ her nich. Milton. 
Pliny ſpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chineſe, 
as being very ſhy and 4fident in their manner of dealing. 
| Arbathnot. 
(2.) I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me the ſe 
two years, juſt as you now ſee it. Pot e. 
(3-) I am not fo confident of my own ſufficiency as not will- 
ingly to admit the counſel of others; but yet I am not fo dif- 
fident of myſelf, as brutithly to ſubmit to any man's dictates. 
King Charles. 
Diſtreſs makes the humble heart difident. Clariſſa. 
To DiFFUND. v. 4. [d:finco, Latin.] To cleave in two; 
0 Ore Di2. 
Dirxi'sion. =. /. [e, Latin.] The act of cleaving or 
ſplitting. Dia 
Di:rLa'rion. 2. J [diflare, Latin.] The act of ſcatter- 
irg with a blaſt of wind, Di#, 
Di'reFLUENCE. ; x. / (from diffluo, Latin.] The quality 
Di'rrLutxncy. F ©! filling away on all ſides ; the effect 
of fluidity ; the coutrary to cor tiſtency. 

Ice is water cungeaieil by the frigidaty of the air, whereby 
it acquieth no new form; hut rather a confiſtence or determi- 
nation of its difflizercy, und omitteth not its eſſence, but con- 
dition of fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Di'zeLUENT. adj. |iffluens, Latin.]. Flowing every way; 
rot conſiſteut ; net fixed. 


DUFTORM. a4. [from forma, Latin. Contrary to uni- 


ſedly ; in manner of that which is ſpread every way. 


Dir ros z D Ess. . / [from difuſed.] The ſtate of be- 


ing diffuſed; diſperſion. 

Dir ros z Ly. adv. [from diffuſe.] 1. Widely ; exten- 
ſively. 2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely. 

Direv'sion. . / [from diffuſe.) 1. Diſperſion; the ſtate 
of being ſcattered every way. 2. Copioufneſs ; exube- 
rance of ſtyle. 

(1.) Whereas all bodies a& either by the communication of 
their natures, or by the impreſſions and fignatures of their mo- 
tions, the diffufion of ſpecies viſible ſeemeth to participate more 
of the former operation, and the ſpecies audible of the latter. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A ſheet of very well fleeked marble paper did not caſt diſtinct 

colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an equal di Fu- 
fion ; but threw its beams, unſtained and bright, to this and 
that part of the wall. Boyle on Colours. 

Dire vu'sive. adj. [from i. 1. Having the quality 
of ſcattering any thing every way. 2. Scattered ; diſ- 
perſed ; having the quality of ſuffering diffuſion. 3. Ex- 
tended. 

(r.) Di e of themſelves, here - e er they paſs, 

They make warmth in others they expect : | 

Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 

And does its image on their men project. 

(2.) All liquid bodies are difu/ive ; for their parts 
motion, have no connexzon, but | and fall off any way. 

urnet's Theory of the Earth. 


No man is of ſo general and difufive a luſt, as to proſecute 
his amours all the work over. South, 


Dryden. 
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The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 


Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot, and Kindle as they pals, 
And with diffuſive light adorn their heav'nly place. 


Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy it grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diſcloſe,” 

And round the happy foil diffs/ive odour flows. Prior. 

(3-) They are not agreed among themſelves where infallibility 
is ſeated ; whether in the alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the 4ifu/ive body of Chriſtians. 

Tillotſon. 
Dirrv'sivELY. adv. [from die] Widely ; exten- 
ſively ; every way. 
Diryu'siveress. =. /. [from diffufive.] 1. Extenſion ; 
diſperſion ; the power of N the ſtate of being 
diffuſed. 2. Want of conciſenefs; large compaſs of 
expreſſion. . 

2.) The fault that I find with a modern legend, is its Ai 
fo ug : you have ſometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addiſon on Medals. 
To DIG. v. @. preter. dug, or digged ; part. paſſ. dug, or 

digged. dic, Saxon, a ditch ; 2e Darith, to dig.] 
1. To pierce with a ſpade. 2. To form by digging. 
3- To cultivate the ground by turning i: with a ſpade. 
4. To pierce with a ſharp point. 5. To gain by dig- 

ing. 
> (1.) Then ſaid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the 
wall; and when I had digged in the wall, I beheld a door. 
Excel. 

(2.) Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walls of 
Jerutalem, which you have broken down, and to fil up the 
mincs that you have digged by craft and ſubtlety, to overthrow 
the ſame. Wihitgift. 

He built towers in the deſert, and diggcd many wells; for he 
had much cattle. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 

(3.) The walls of your garden, without their furniture, look 
as ill as thoſe of your houſe; fo that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. 

Be firit to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 

The branches lopt. 

(4-) A rav'nous vulture in his open'd fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaſt, 

The growing liver ſtill fupply'd the feaſt. Dryden's Anu. 

(5-) It is digged out of even the higheſt mountains, and all 
parts of the carth contingently ; as the pyrites. Wordward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir'd to bear 

Her annual income to the crooked ſhare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ſore, 

Digg d from her entrails firſt the precious ore. 

Dryden's Ovid. 
To Dis. v. =. To work with a ſpade; to work in 
making holes, or turning the ground. 

They long for death, but it cometh not; and dig for it 
more than for hid treaſures, Fob, iii. 21. 

The Italians have often dug into lands deſcribed in old au- 
thers, as the places where ſtatues or obeliſks ſtood, and ſeldom 
failed of ſucceſs, Addiſon's Travels. 
70 Dre wp. v. a. To throw up that which is covered 
with carth. 

It I digg d ufþ thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coſhns up in chains, 

It would not ſlake mine ire. | Shakeſ; care. 
Di'camy- v. /. [&yepia.] Second marriage; marriage to 
a ſecond wife after the death of the firſt : as bigamy, 
having two wives at once. 

Dr. Champny only proves, that archbiſhop Cranmer was 
twice married; which is not denied: but brings nothing to 
prove that ſuch bigamy, or dig rather, deprives 2 biſhop of 
the iuwful ule of his power of ordaining.  Bifhnp Ferne. 
Dricert tr. adi. [digerens, Latin.] That which has the 
power of digeſting, or cauſing digeſtion. Di. 
Di'grsr. w. f. [dizea, Latin.] The pandeQ of the 
civil law, containing the Cpinions of the ancient law- 
vers. 


Temple. To DiE SsT. v. n. 


Dryden's Virgil. Dioxs TER. n. , [ſrom dire.) 


Dict'sTiI2LE. adj. [from dig eff.] 


Dict'srTioN. =. /. (from digrft. ] 
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T kad a purpoſe to make a particular dige, or recompilement 
to the laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 
Laws in the chi ſhew that the Romars applied themſelves 
to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Dryden. To DIGE'ST. v. a. [digera, digeſlum, Latin.] 1. To di- 


ſtribute into various claſſes or repoſitories ; to range er 
diſpoſe methodically. 2. T's concot in the ſtomach, ſo 
as that the various particles of food may be applied to 
their proper ufe. 3. Co ſoften by heat, as in a boller, 
or in a dunghill : a chemical term. 4. To range me- 
thodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by medita- 
tion to its proper uſe. 5. To reduce to any plan, 
ſcheme, or method. 6. To receive without loathing cr 
repugnance ; not to reject. 7. To receive and enjoy. 
8. [In chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound; to generate 
pus in order to à cure. 
(2.) If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink' d at, how ſha!l we ſtretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew'd, ſwallow'd, and dheſted, 
Appear ? Shale eare s Henry \ . 
Each then has organs to digeſf his food; 
One to beget, and one receive the brood. 
(4.) Choſen friends, with ſenſe refin'd, 
Learning digeſted well. 


Pris. 


Therifon. 


5. — Our play 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe bro!!s, 
Ginning i' th' middle: ſtarting thence away, 
To what may be digefied in a play. 
(6.) F i, let us go to dinner. 
— Nay, let me praiſe you wlule I have a ſtomach. 
— No, pray thee, let it ferve fer table-talk; 
Then howloe'er thou ſpeak'ſt, *mong other things 
I ſhall drgef it. Shakeſpeare's Nerchant of Venice. 


Shak-:ſpeare. 


The ſance of numbers is, that rudeneſs and barbarim 
might the better taſte and dige the leſſons of civility. 
Peachar:. 
(7.) Cornwal and Albany, 


With my two daughters dowers, dige the third. Shaxefp. 
To generate matter as a wound, and 
tend to a cure. 

1. He that digeſts or 
diſpoſes. 2. He that digetts or concocts his food. 3. A 
ſtrong veſſel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein 
to boil, with a very ſtrong beat, any bony ſubſtanccs, 
ſo as to reduce them into a fluid tate. Puincy. 4. That 
which cauſes or ſtrengthens the concoctive power. 

(2.) People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are 
great eaters and ill digeſters. Arbuthaot. 

(4.) Rice is of excellent uſe for all illneſſes of the ſtomach, 
a great reſtorer of health, and a great digeſter. Tem le. 
That which is capable 
of being digeſted or concocted in the ſtomach. 

Thoſe medicines that purge by ſtool are, at the firit, not 
digeftible by the ſtomach, and therefore more immediately 
downwards to the guts. Bacoa , Natural Hiflory. 
1. The act of digeſt- 
ing or concocting food in the ſtomach- 2. The prepara- 
tion of matter by a chemical heat. 3. Reduction to a 
plan; the act of methodiſing; the maturation of a de- 


ſign. 4. The act of diſpoſing a wound to generate mat- 
ter. 5. The diſpoſition of a wound or fore to generate 


matter. 
(1.) Now good digefiion wait on appetite, 

And health on hoth. Shakeſheare's N Achetb. 

Digeſtion is a fermentation begun, becauſe there anc 51! rhe 
requiſites of ſuch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion: hut 
it is not a complete fermentation, hecauſe that 1017s a 
greater time than the cortinuance of the aliment in the te- 
mach : vegetable putrefuction refembles very much anita 
digeſtion. Arbuthnot on Hime te. 


Quantity of food cannot be determined by mealures ang 
weights, or any general Leſſian rules; but m itt vary with the 
' vigour or decays of age or of healch, and the wie or diſuſ of 
air or of exerciſe, with the changes of appctite; and then, hy 
what every man may find or ſuſpect of the preſent ſtrength or 
weaknets of digen. 
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Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to a 
tired digeſtion. South. 
(2.) We conceive, indeed, that a perfect concoction, 
or Aigeſtion, or maturation of ſome metals, will produce gold. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raiſe all the labour-houſes of the air, 
And lay crude vapours in digeſtion there. Blackmore. 
(3-) The digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden is made in ſe- 
nate, conſiſting of forty counſellors, who are generally the 


greateſt men. emple. 
(5.) The firſt ftage of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is 


by turgeons called digeftton. Sharp's Surgery. 
D1ce'stive. adj. [from dige/i.] 1. Having the power to 
cauſe digeſtion, or to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 2. Capa- 
ble by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 3. Methodizing, ad- 
juſting. 
6. A chilifactory menſtruum, or a digeſlive preparation, 
drawn from ſpecies or individuals, whoſe ſtomachs peculiarly 
diffolve lapideous bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(2.) The earth and ſun were in that ＋ ſtate; the one ac- 
tive, piercing, and digeſtive by its heat ; the _ re- 
ceptive, and ſtored with materials for ſuch a production. 


Hale 
(3.) To buſineſs, ripen'd by digefive thought, 
This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 
D1ict'srive. . , [from ig.] An application which 
diſpoſes a wound to generate matter. 

[ dreſſed it with Age ver. | Wiſeman on Abſceſſes. 

Dict'srure. n. . Concottion : not uſed. 
Neither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy digefture ; 


ſuch as veal, ſweethreads. Harvey. 
Dis GER. n. , [from ig] One that opens the ground 
with a ſpade. 


When we viſited mines, we have been told by diggers, that 
even when the (ky ſeemed clear, there would ſuddenly ariſe a 
ſteam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle. 

Je Dic ur. v. 4. [dihxan, to prepare, to regulate, Saxon. ] 
1. To dreſs; to deck; to bedeck; to embelliſh ; to 


adorn. It ſeems always to ſignify the paſt ; the participle 
paſſive is dight, as dighted in Hudibras is perhaps impro- 
per. 2. To put on. 
(1.) Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, maſſy proof, 
And ſtoried windows richly digt, 
Caſting a dim religious light. Milton 
Juſt ſo the proud inſulting laſs 


Array'd and d:ghted Hudibras. Hudibras. 
WW On his head his dreadful hat he digt, 
ich maketh him inviſible to fight. Hubberd's Tale. 


D1'GiT. n. /. [digitus, Latin.] 1. The meaſure of length 
containing three fourths of an inch. 2. The twelfth 
part of the diameter of the ſun or moon. 3. Any of the 
numbers expreſſed by ſingle figures; any number to ten: 
ſo N 2 — * the fingers. 1 

(1. ) If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digit 
high, or ſomewhat more, the quickſilver will not fall. Par 
remain ſuſpended in the tube, becauſe it cannot preſs the ſub- 
jacent mercury with fo t a force as doth incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
ſphere. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

(2.) Not only the number ſeven and nine, from conſiderations 
abſtruſe, have been extolled by moſt, but all or moſt of other 
digits have been as myſtically applauded. 

: | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


 Di'ciraTED:. adj. [from digitus, Latin] Branched out 


into diviſions like fingers; as a digitated leaf is @ leaf 


compoſed of many ſinall leaves. 

For animals multifidous, or ſuch as are digitated, or have 
ſeveral diviſions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous; that is, men and elephants. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

Drcuapia'tion. . , [dig ladiat ,, Latin.] A combat 


with ſwords; any quarrel or conteſt. 
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Ariſtotle ſeems ſely to intend the cheriſhing of contro. 
verſial digladiations, by his own affection of an intricate ob- 
ſcurity. Glanville's Scehſit. 

Di'cwiF1eD. a4. [from dignify.] Inveſted with ſome dig- 
nity : it is uſed chiefly of the clergy. 
bbots are ſtiled dignified clerks, as having ſome dignity in 
the church. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
DiGcniFica'TionN. . , [from dignify.] Exaltation. 
I grant that where a noble and ancient deſcent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignification of that perſon. 
Walton's Angler. 
To DVGNIFY. v. a. [from dignus and facis, Latin.] 1. To 
advance; to prefer; to exalt. Uſed chiefly of the clergy. 
2- To honour; to adorn ; to give luſtre to. 
(2). ————Such a day, 

So fought, ſo follow'd, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignfy the times, 

Since Czſar's fortunes ! Shale eare's Henry IV, 

Not that we think us worthy ſuch a A | 
But your worth will 4ignify our feaſt. Ben. Johnſon. 
No turbots dignfy my boards; 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords, Pope. 
Di'conitary. . /. [from dignus, Latin.] A clergyman 
advanced to ſome dignity, to ſome rank above that of a 
parochial prieft. 

If there be any dignitaries, whoſe preferments are perhaps 
not liable to the accuſation of ſuperfluity, they may be perſons 
of ſuperior merit. Swift. 

DY/cwity. n. . [dignitas, Latin.} 1. Rank of elevation. 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of aſpect. 3. Advance- 
ment; preferment ; high place. 4. [Among eccleſiaſ- 
ticks. J. By a dignity we underſtand that promotion or pre- 
ferment to which any juriſdiction is annexed. Ayliffe's 
Parergon. 5. Maxims; general principles; xvpai Jai. 
6. 1 Day The planet is in dignity when it is in 
any ſign. 

(1.) Angels are not any where ſpoken fo hi of as our 

Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, wh 1 ual to 

him. ooler. 
(2.) Some men have a native dignity, which will ure 

them more regard by a look, than o can obtain by the moſt 


umperious commands. Clariſſa. 

(3.) Faſter — 1 ſhow'rs comes thought on 
ought, 

And not a thought but thinks on diignity. Shakeſfeare.. 


For thoſe of old, 
And theſe late dignities heap'd up to them. Shakeſpeare. 
(5-) The ſciences concluding from d4ignities, and principles 
known by themſelves, receive not fatisfaftion from probable 


reaſons, much leſs from bare affeverations. Brown. 
Dicxo'tron. =. , [from dig noſco, Latin.] DiſtinQion ;. 
diſtinguiſhing mark. 


That temperamental dignotiont, and conjefture of prevalent 
humours, may be collected from ſpots in our nails, we are not 
averſe to concede. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To DIGRE'SS. v. #. ale Latin.] 1. To turn aſide 


out of the road. 2. To depart from the main deſign of 
a diſcourſe, or chief tenour of an argument. 3. To 
wander ; to expatiate. 4. To go out of. the right way, 
* common track ; to tranſgreſs ; to deviate : not in 
uſe. « 

(2.) In the purſuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digreſs into a 9 definition, as often as a man varies the 


ſignification of any term. Locke.. 
(32 It fremerh, to digreſs no farther, that the Tartarians, 
ſpreadmg ſo far, cannot be the Iſraelites. Brerewood. 
4.) — I am come to my word, 3 
3 in ſome part am forced to digreſs, 
Which at more leiſure I will ſo excuſe 
3 ſhall well be ſatisfied. Shakeſpeare. 
hy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
Digraſing from the valour of a man. Shakeſpeare. 


Dicrt'ss10N. . /. [digreffo, Latin.) 1. A paſſage de- 
viating from the main tenour or deſign of a. diſcourſe: 
2. Deviation. 
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(r.) The man ſo much of his late conceived 
common „that all other matters were but digreſfions to 
him. Sidney. 


—— He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrefſions, and ſolve high diſpute 


With conjugal careſſes. Milton. 
Here ſome digreſion I muſt make, t' accuſe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful muſe. Denham. 


To content and fill the eye of the underſtanding, the beſt 
authors ſprinkle their works with pleaſing * with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Dryden. 

(2.) digreſſion of the fun is not equal; but near the 
equinoctial interſections, it is right and greater; near the ſol- 
ſtices, more oblique and leſſer. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Dijupica'tiIoN. . / [dijudicatio, Latin.) Judicial diſ- 
tinction. 

Dix e. . /- dic, Saxon; , Erſe.] 1. A channel to 
receive water. 2. A mound to hinder inundations. 


(1.) The dykes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound 
The riſing rivers float the nether ground. den's Virgil. 
The king of dykes / than whom no ſluice of mud 


With d fable blots the filver flood. Pope's Dunciad. 
(2.) God, t that breaks up the flood-gates of ſo great a de- 
luge, and all the art and induſtry of man is not ſufficient to 
raiſe up dykes and ramparts again it. Cowley. 
To DILA'CERATE. v. 4. [dilacero, Latin.] To tear; to 
rend; to force in two. 
The infant, at the accompliſhed period, ſtruggling to come 
— dilacerates and breaks thoſe parts which reſtrained him 
ore. 
Dil aczRA“TION. . /. [from dilaceratio, Latin.] The act 
of rending in two. 
| 2 ſenſation of pain is by the obſtruction of the 
ſmall veſſels, and dilaceration of the nervous fibres. Arbuthnot. 
To DiLa'sx ATE. v. a. [dilanio, Latin.] To tear; to rend 
in pieces. 


mother, and expoſe her thereby to be raviſhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howel"'s Engl. Tears. 


To DILA'PIDATE. v. n. [&4/apids, Latin.] To go to 


ruin ; to fall by decay. 
DiLATIDA“TTTON. . , [dilapidatio, Latin.] The incum- 


bent's ſuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his 


eccleſiaſtical living, to go to ruin or decay, by neglecting 
to repair the ſame: and it likewiſe extends to his com- 
mitting, or ſuffering to be committed, any wilful waſte 
in or upon the glebe-woods, or any other inheritance of 
the church. fe, Parergon. 
"Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilapi- 
dations of the chancel and manſion- houſe belonging to the rector 
or vicar, Aytiffe's Parergon. 
DicaTaBi'LITY. . /. [from didatable.} The quality of 

admitting extenſion. 
We take notice of the wonderful 4ilatability or extenſiveneſs 


of the gullets of ſ. ts : I have taken two adult mice out of 
the ſtomach of an » whoſe neck was not bigger than my 
little finger. 


By this continual contractability and Alat ability; by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in 2 conſtant motion. Arbuth. 
Dita'raBLE- adj. [from te.] Capable of extenſion. 
The windpipe 
called wack : theſe end in ſmall aw-bladders, 4ilatable and 
contractable, capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and 
to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
DiLATA“TIO X. n. /. [from dilatatia, Lat.] 1. The act of 
extending into greater ſpace : oppoſed to contraction. 
2: The ſtate of being extended; the ſtate in which the 
parts are at more diftance from each other. 
(1.) The motions of the tongue, by contraction and dilata- 
tion, are ſo eaſy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
—— them aright. Holder. 


5 (2. 

x 1 1 dancing, and ſometimes tears : all theſe are 
floſs of the dilatation, and coming forth of the ſpirits into. 
the outward parts. Bacon's Natural Hiflory.. 


7. DILA'TE. v. 4. [dilato, Lat.] 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


would 4dilamate the entrails of their own- 
To DILA TE. v. 2. 1. To widen; to grow wide. 


divides itſelf into a great number of branches 


Joy cauſeth a cheerfulneſs and vigour in the eyes; 12 
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The image of the fun ſhould be drawn out into an _— 
form, either by a dilatation of every ray, or by any other caſus 
inequality of the refractions. Newton. 


1. To extend; to 
ſpread out; to enlarge: oppoſed to contract. 2. To re- 
late at large; to tell diffuſely and copiouſly. 
(1.) But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Than had ye ſorted with a prince's peer; 
For now your light doth more itſelf dilate, 
And in my darknets greater doth appear. 
Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd. 
Opener of mine eyes, 
Dun erſt ; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to godhead : which for thee 
Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can deſpiſe. 
Through all the air his ſounding ſtrings dilate 
Sorrow, like that which touch'd our hearts of late. 
Diffus d, it riſes in a higher ſphere 
Dilates its drops, and ſoftens into air. 
I mark the various fury of the winds ; 
Theſe neither ſeaſons guide, nor order binds : 
They now dilate, and now contract their force; 
Various their ſpeed, but endleſs is their courſe. Prior. 
The ſecond refraction would ſpread the rays one way as 
much as the firſt doth another, and ſo dilate the image in 
breadth as much as the firſt doth in length. Newton. 
(2.) But he would not endure that woful theam 
For to dilate at large; but urged fore, 
With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 
Him haſty to ariſe. 
J obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found god means 
o draw from. her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
t I would all my pilgrimage d:late, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had — heard, 
But not diſtinctively. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


2. To 
ſpeak largely and copiouſly. 
ae” 1. His: art dilates and glones in his ſtrength. Addiſon. 
(2.) It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, . 
to tranſact the ſame publickly, and by themſelves ; or their 
miniſters to dilate upon it, and improve their luſtre, by any 
addition or eloquence of ſpeech. Clarendon. 
Dita'ror:. =. / [from dilate.] That which widens or 
extends. 
The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, and the 
dilators of the noſe, are too ſtrong in cholerick people. 
Arbuthnot. 
Di“LATORIN ESS. . / [from dilatory.] The quality of 
being dilatcry ; flowneſs ; fluggiſhneſs. | 
DI'LATORY. 2%. [dilatoire, Fr. dilatorius, Lat.] Tardy ;. 
ſlow ; given to procraſtination ; addicted to delay; flug- 
giſh ; loitering. 
An inferior council, after former tedious ſuits in a higher 
court, would be but d:latory, and ſo to little purpole. Hayward. 
What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou know'ſt we work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 
And wit depends. on dilatory time. Shakeffeare's Othello. 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me : I abhor 
This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry VIII. 
——Dtiatory fortune — the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. Otxway. 
A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
defign. Addiſen, Spectator. 
Daite'crion. 2. /. [dilefio, Lat.] The act of loving; 
kindneſs. 
So free is Chriſt's Ailection, that the 
felicity is our belief. le's Seraphick Lobe. 
Dite/mma. nn ,. [nE] 1. An argument equally 
concluſive by contrary ſuppoſitions. A young rhetorician : 
applied to an old ſophiſt to be taught the art of pleading, 
and bargained for a certain reward to be paid, When he 
ſhould gain a cauſe. The maſter ſued fer his reward, . 


Spenſer. 


Nilton. 


Milton. 
Walter. 


Prior. 


ry © 
Farry Queer, 
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and the ſcholar endeavoured to elade his chm by a Dil ur. 5. /. [from dilute.] That which makes any 


Ailemma : If I gain my cauſe, I ſhall withhold your pay, 
becauſe the judge's award will be againft you ; if I lofe 
it, I may withhold it, becauſe I ſhall not yet have gained 
a cauſe. On the contrary, fays the maſter, if you gain 
your cauſe, you muſt pay me, becauſe you are to pay 
me when you gain a cauſe ; if you lofe it, you muſt pay 
me, hecauſe the judges will award it. 2. A difficult or 
doubtful choice; a vexatious alternative. 


(1.) A dilemma, that Morton uſed, to raiſe benevolence, 


Dir.v'vian. ad. [from ailuvium, Lat.] Relating to the 


ſoinc called his fork, and forme his crotch. 
Hope, whoſe weak being rum'd is 
Alike if it ſucceed, and if it miſs ; 
hom good or ill does equally confound, 


Bacon's Henry VII. 


And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound. Cowley. 
(2.) A * dilemma in a * 1 caſe 

To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 
A dire dilemma ; either way I'm ſped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 


Diff vc. . / [4ligentia, Lat.] Induſtry ; aſſiduity; 
conſtancy in buſineſs; continuance of endeavour; unin- 
termitted application; the contrary to idlenefs. 

Do thy d/zgence to come ſhortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
Brethren, give diigeace to make your calling and election 
ſure. 2 Pet. 1. 10. 

DIVLIGENT. ag. [diiigens, Lat.] 1. Conſtant in appli- 
cation; p rſevering in endeavour ; aſſiduous; not ide; 
not negligent ; not lazy. 2. Conftantly applied; proſe- 
cuted with activity and perſeverance ; afſi.inous. 

1.) Seeſt thou a man diligent in his buſineſs? he ſhall ſtand 
before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

(2.) And the judges ſhall make diligent inquiſition. 
Dent. xix. 

Dr't1GenTLY. adv. [from diligent.] With aſſiduity; 
with heed and perſeverance ; not careleſsly; not idly; 

not negligently. 

If you inquire not attentively and diligenily, you ſhall never 
be able to diſcern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 
Phe ancients have diligently examined in what conſiſts the 
beau. ; of good poſtures. Dryden's Du Freſuey. 

Dir. . /. [vile, Saxon] It hath a ſlender, fibroſe, an- 
nue l root; the leaves are like thoſe of fennel; the feeds 
are oval, plain, ſtreaked, and bordered. 

Dill is ruſed of feed, which is ripe in Auguſt. 

DILU'/CID. adj}. [ dilucidus, Lat.] 
2. Clear ; plain; not obſcure. 

To DiLu'cinaTE. v. 4. [from dilncidere, Lat.] To make 
clear or plain; to explain; to free from obſevrity. 

I Hall not extenuate, but explain and dilucrdate, according 
to the cuſtom of the ancients. Brown's Valgar Errours. 


Ditucipa'rion, u. , [from ailecidatio.] The act of making 
clear ; explanation ; expoſition. 

DUVLUENT. aa. {diluens, Lat.] Having the power to 
thin and attenuate other matter. | 

DilLuk xt. v. , [from the adjectivz.] That which thins 
other matter. 

Tnere is no real diluent but water: every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water mit. 

To DILU'TE. v. a. [diluo, Lit.] 1. To make thin; to 
attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 2. To make 
weak. 

(1.) Drinking a large doſe of dilated tea, as the was ordered 
by a phyſician, ſne got to bed. Locke. 
The aliment ought to be thin to die, demulcent to temper, 
or acid to ſubdue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) The chamber was dark, leſt thete colours ſhould he 
lilute d and weakened by the mixture of any adventitious light. 
Neavton. 


Mortimer. 
1. Clear; not opaque. 


Ditu're. adj. Thin; attenuated. 

If the rei and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
(luitance of the images would be leſs than an inch; and if they 
were more intenſe and full, that diſtance would be greater. 

Newton. 


To Din. v. a, [from the adjective. ] 


Arbuthnot on Alimente. 


thing elfe thin. 
Water is the only diluter, and the beſt diſſolvent of moſt of 
the ingredients of our aliment. Arbiuthnot on Aliment. 


Dirv'TION. . / [Alatio, Lat.] The act of making any 


thing thin or weak. 1 P 

Oppoſite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is 
performed by diſſipating the moſt liquid s by heat, or by 
infinuating ſome ſubſtances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Altments. 


deluge. _. 
that this dilrvian lake ſhould rife to the mountain 
tops in one place, and not diffuſe itſelf equally into all countries 
about. Burnet s Theory. 


DIM. a4. [ dimme, Saxon ; h, Welſh ; dow, Erfe.] 1. Not 


having a quick fight ; not ſeeing clearly. 2. Dull of 
apprehenſion. 3. Not clearly ſeen; obſcure ; imperfectly 
diſcovered. 4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not lu- 
minous ; ſomewhat dark. 
[2- For her true form, how can my fpark difcern, 
Which, aim by nature, art did never clear? Davies. 
(2.) The underſtanding is dm, and cannot by its natural 
light diſcover ſpiritual truths. Rogers. 
(3-) We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exit by the power of that 


eternal firſt Being. Locke. 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the cauſe of all we do. Poe. 
(4. ) Her face right wond'rous fair did ſeem to be, 
That her broad beauty s beam great brightneis threw 
Through the din ſh ade, that all men might it fee. Spenſer. 


1. To cloud; to 
darken ; to hinder from a full perception of light, and 
free exerciſe of viſion. 2. To make leis bright; to 
obſcure. 
(1.) As where the Almightv's lightning brand does light, 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts tue ſentes quite. 
S-enſer's Tai Queen. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much uſe of 
Venus doth dim the light; and yet eunuchs, which are unabie 
to generate, are nevertheleis alto dim fighted. Bacon. 
Every one declares agninit blindneſs, and yet who ainiolt is 
not fond of that wich dias his fight ? Locke. 
For thee T dz theie eves, and ſtuff this head, 
With all ſuch rea ling as was never read. Pope's Dunciad. 
(2.) A hip that — the occan wide, 
By conduct of ſome ſtar doth make her way, 
When as a ſtorm hath did her truſty guide, 
Out of her courſe doth war der far attray. Henſer. 
All of us have cauſe 
To wall the dine of our thining ſtar. Syekeſp. R. III. 
Thus while he ſpake, cach paſſion Jim d his face, 
Thrice chang'd. | Milton. 
The principal figure in a picture is like a King among his 
courtiers, who diꝛns all his attendants. Dryden. 


DIME'NSION. n= /. [dimenſio, Lat.] Space contained in 


any thing; bulk; extent; capacity. 
but in the plural. 
breadth, and depth. 


It is fel.lom ufed 
The three dimenſions are length, 


He trv'd 
The tomb, and found the ftrait dimenſons wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman was meaſuring my walls, and taking the 
dimenſions of the room. | Saw. 


Dime 'nS10NLESS. 44. [from dimenſion.] Without any 


definite bulk. 


In they paſs d 


Dimenſionleſs through heav nity doors. "ulton. 


Dimr'nsSive. adj. [dimenſus, Lat.] That which marks 


the boundaries or outlines. 
All bodies have their meaſure, and their ſpace; 
But who can draw the ſoul's d:merfive lines? Deawvies. 
Dimica'TiON. 2. , [dimicatio, Lat.] A battle; the act 
of fighting; conteſt. Did. 


DI M 


DiM1Dia'tion. . . [dimidiatio, Lat.] The act of 
halving; diviſion into two equal parts. Di#. 

To DIMINISH. v. a. [diminze, Lat.] 1. To make leſs 
by abſciſſion or deſtruction of any part: the oppofite to 
increaſe, 2. To impair ; to lefſen ; to degrade. 3. To 
take any thing from that to which it belongs : the con- 
trary to add. 


(r.) That we call which is apt to cauſe or increaſe 


1 or diminiſb in us. Locke, 
(2) — bee they tho 
Thee to diminiſb, — — == 

The number of thy worſhippers. Milton. 


(3-) Nothing was dizaini/bed from the ſafety of the king by 
the impriſonment of the duke. * Hayward, 
Ye tall not add unto the word which I command you, 
neither ſhall you Ai aught from it. Deut. iv. 2. 
To Din1i'xtsH, v. . To grow leſs; to be impaired. 
What judgment I had increaſes rather than diminiſbes; and 
thoughts, ſuch as they are, come ing in ſo faſt upon me, 
that my only difficulty is to chuſe or to reject. Dryden. 
Crete's fields dimm imiſbh to our eye; 
Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Dini visMHING LN. adv. [from aininiſb.] In a manner 
tencing to viliſy, or leſſen. 
I never head him cenſure, or ſo much as ſpeak dimiuiſbingly 
of any one that was abſent. Locke. 
Diminu'tion. . ,. [diminutio, Lat] 1. The act of 
making lefs ; appoſed to augmentation. 2. The ſtate of 
growing leſs; oppoſed to mcrea/e. 3- Diſcredit ; lots of 
dignity ; degradation. 4. Deprivation of dignity ; in- 
jury of reputation. 5. [In architecture.] The con- 
traction of the diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 
(1.) The one is not capable of any dimiuntion or n- 
tation at all by men ; the other apt to admit both. ooker. 
(2.) The gravitating power of the ſun is tranſinitted through 
the vaſt bodies of the planets without any diminution, ſo as to 
act upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the ſame force, 
and according ta the fame laws, as if the part upon which it 
acts were not ſurrounded with the body of the planet. Newton. 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be locked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thoſe things which 


are capable of increaſe or diminution. Locke.. 
(3-) Gladly to thee 
Heroick laurel'd Eugene yields the prime ; 
Nor thinks it diminition to be rank d 
In mili honour next. Phillips. 


(4.) Make me wiſe by thy truth, for my own ſoul's ſalvation, 
and I ſhall not regard the world's opinion or dannution of me. 
1 King Chan les. 
They might raiie the reputation of another, though they are 
a diminution to his. Addiſon, Speftatcr. 
Dimi'nurive. 2% [diminutivas, Lat.] Small; litile; 
narrow ; contracted. 
The r wren, 
The molt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, . againſt the owt. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
It is. the intereſt of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be ſenſible they have yet attained it but in pocr 
anal dizmtnutive meaſure. Glanuile's Scep/er . 
bane © of man's underſtanding is but a ſhort, dininutive, 
can light, and looks not beyond the pretent. South. 

If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a dimizutiwe 
race of lovers,. we ſhould, in a little time, ſee mankind epito- - 
mized, and the whole ſpecies in miniature. . Adayfon. 

They know how weak and awkward many of thoſe little 
diminutive diſcourſes are. Watts. 

Dimi'xuritve. . /. [from the adjeQtive.] 1. A ward 
formed to exprels littleneſs; as ſapillus, in Latin, a little 
fone ;, maiſonette, in French, a little houſe; manuiker, in 
Engliſh, a 4ztle mar. 2. A ſmall ching: a ſenſe not now 
in uie. 

(1.) He afterwards. proving a dainty and effeminate youth, 
was commanly called, by the dhninutiue of his name, Peterkin 
or Perkin. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 

Was then. a knave, but in diminutive... 


Cotton... 


* 
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(2.) Follow his chariot ; monſter-like, be ſhewn 
For poor'ſ diminutives, for doits ! Shakeſpeare, 
Diur'xuTIVELY. adv. [from diminutive.) In a diminu- 
tive manner 
Drimi'xuTriveness. . /. [from diminutive.] Smallneſs; 
littleneſs ; pettyneſs; want of bulk; want of dignity. 
Diuts un. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat dim; fomewhar 
obſcure. 
"Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimiſb grown; 
For nature, always in the right, | 
To your decays adapts my che. Sau!. 
Di'vm1ss0Ry. at; [dimifſerius, Lat.] That by Which a 
man is diſmiſſed to another juriſdiction. 
A biſhop of another dioceſs ought neither to ordain or admit 
a clerk, without the conſent of” his. own proper biſhop, and 
without the letters dimufſory. | Avlife's Parergon. 
Diuirrv. n./. A fine kind of fuſtian, or cloth of cotton. 
I directed a trowze of fine Jimitty. Wiſeman. 
Di'uLy. adv. [from dim.] 1. Not with a quick fight ; 


not with a clear perception. 2. Not brightly ; not 
luminouſlly. 
(1.) Unſpeakable ! who fitt' above theſe heav'ns, 
To us — or demly ſeen, 


In theſe thy loweſt works. Milton. 
(2.) In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted ; though it had almoſt filled the receiver 
with fumes ; but by degrees it burnt more and more diauly. 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
I ſaw th' angelick guards from earth aſcend, 
Griev'd they muſt now no longer man attend ; 
The beams about their temples dizzly ſhone ; 
One would have thought the crime had been their own. 
Dryden. 
Di'untss. =. . [from dim.] 1. Dulneſs of fight. 2. 
Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity. 
(2.) Anſwerable to this d immune js of their perception, was the 
whole ſyſtem and body of their religion. 12 of Piety. 
DIMPLE. . /. [4int, a hole; dintle, a little hole; by a 
careleſs pronunciation dimple. Stinner.] A (mall cavity 
or depreſſion in the cheek, chin, or other part. 


The Jiample of the upper lip is tie common meaſure of them 
all. Grew. 
In her forchead's fair half-round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown'd ; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private itate, by friends 1s fecn. Prior. 


To Di“ ur LE. v. n. [from the noun.] To fink in ſmall 
_ cavities, or little inequalities. 


The wild waves maſter d him, and ſuck'd him in, 

And ſmiling eddies dizapied on the main. Dryden. . 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

As ſhallow ſtreams run dim ling all the way. Pope. 


Drur Lk b. adj. [from dimp/e.] Set with dimples. 
—— — On each ſide her, 
Stood pretty im led boys like ſmiling Cupids. Shakefpeare. . 
Di'weLy. av}. [from dimple.] Full of dimples,; finking 
in little inequalitics- 
As the ſmooth ſurface of the dimpliy flood, 
The ſilver-ſlipper d virgin lightly trod. Marton s Ie. 
DIN. 3. /. (dyn, a noiſe ; dynan, to make a noife, Sax. 
dyza, to thunder, Iflandick.] A loud noiſe; a violent 
and continued ſourd. 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the foreſt with aſtoniſhment 
Therect did tremble ; and the beaſts therein 
Fled faſt away from that lo dreadful dix. 
O, twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 
To make an carthquake: ſure, it was the rour 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt, . 
While the cock with lively 44 
Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin, 
And to the ſtack or the barn-door 


Hubers Tul. 


Stoutly ſtruts, his dame before. Wilto. 
New night over heavu 

Inducing darkneſs, grateful truce impos d, 

Ard ſilence, on the odious din of War. Maat 
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How, while the troubled elements around, 
Earth, water, air, the ſtunning din reſound, 
Through ftreams of ſmoak adverſe fire he rides, ; 
While every ſhot is levell'd at his ſides. Smith. 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, are, 
by education, cuſtom, and the conſtant din of their , fo 
coupled in their minds, that they always appear there = 3 
ocke. 
7. Din. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſtun with noiſe ; + 
to haraſs with clamour. 2. To impreſs with violent and 
continued noiſe. 
(1.) Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries. Otæway s Venice Preſerved. 
(2.) What ſhall we do, if his maje 
tion commanding us to take Wood's 
been often dinned in my ears. 
To DINE. v. n. [diner, Fr.] 
about the middle of the day. 
Perhaps ſome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to dinner : 


Sawwrft. 
To eat the chief 'meal 


Cood ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret. Shakeſpeare. 
—— Myſelf, he, and my ſiſter, 

To-day did dine together. Shakeſpeare. 

He would dine with him the next day. ' Clarendon. 
Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 

With whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 

The greateſt actions I can find, | : 

Are, that they did their work and din d. Prior. 

To Dix x. w. 4. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Boil this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, 

And ſet beſide the door the ſickly ſtock to dine. | 

Dryden's Virgil. 


'Dixt'TICaL. adj. 
nous. 

Some of late have concluded, from ſpots in the fun, which 
appear and diſappear again, that, beſides the revolution it maketh 
with its orbs, it hath alſo a dinetical motion, and rolls upon its 
own poles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A ſpherical figure is moſt commodious for dizetical motion, 
or revolution upon its own axis. Ray. 

To DING. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen, Dutch. ] 1. To 
da ſh with violence. 2. To impreſs with force. 

To DING. wv. . To bluſter ; to bounce; to huff. A low 
word. 

He huffs and dings, becauſe we will not ſpend the little we 
have left, to get him the title of lord Strut. Arbuthnot. 

'DinG-poxG. . /. A word by which the found of bells 
is imitated. 
Let us all ring fancy's knell ; 
Ding dong bell. Shakeſpeare. 
'Di'xnGLE. n-/. {from den, or din, a hollow, Sax-] A 
benny 1 N a dale. 5 
now eac e, and every alley green, 
Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild © arp 
And every boſky bourn from fide to fide, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 
DininG-ro00M- . , {dine and room.] The principal 
apartment of the houſe ; the room where entertainments 
are made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 

errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge of drink. 
| Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Di'nwner., . / [diner, French.] The chief meal; th 
meal eaten about the middle of the day. 
| Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner : 
Go, get it ready. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
Before dinner and ſupper, as often as it is convenient, or can 
be had, let the publick prayers of the church, or ſome parts of 


Ahe! Whirling round; vertigi- 


them, be ſaid publickly in the family. Taylor. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, 
The quarry ſhare, their plenteous dinner haſte. Dryd. Ar. 


DilxvNER-TIX E. n. f. | dinner and time.] The time of 
dining. 


8 At dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. Shakeſpeare. 


ts out a proclama- 
Ems! his hath 
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Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 

Happy to catch me juſt at dinner-time. 
DINT. . / [>ynr, Saxon.] 

The mark made by a blow ; the cavity remaining after a 


Pope. 
1. A blow; a ſtroke. 2. 


violent preſſure. 3. Violence ; force ; power. 
(1.) Much daunted with that dint, her ſenſe was daz d; 
Yet kindling rage, herſelf ſhe _ round. Spenſer, 
either vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in theſe bright arms, 
Though temper'd heav'nly ; for that mortal dirt, 
Save he who reigns above, none can reſiſt. 
(2.) — He embrac'd her naked body o'er, 
And, ftraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid 
His hands had made a int and hurt the . 
| 3.) Now you weep; and, I perceive, you 
The dint of 1 Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
We are to wreit the whole Spaniſh monarchy out of the hands 
of the enemy ; and, in order to it, to work our way into the 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


heart of his country by dirt of arms. Addiſon. 
The dewlap'd bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein ; 
His well arm'd front inſt his rival aims, 
And by the int of war his miſtreſs claims. Gay. 


To Dix r. v. a. [trom the noun. ] To mark with a cavity 
by a blow, or violent impreſſion. 
With y force each other doth aſſail, 
And ftrike fo fiercely, that do impreſs 
dinted -furrows in the batter'd mails: 
The iron walls to ward their blows were weak and frail. F. N. 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your ſolitary bone, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; 
It nurſeth ſadneſs; and your body's print, 


Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dirt. Donne. 
Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. Dryd. Eu. 


DinumERA'TION. . % [dinumeratio, Lat.] The act of 
numbering out ſingly. 


Droce'san. =. /. [from dfoceſs.] A biſhop as he ſtands 
related to bis own clergy or flock. 
As a dioceſan you are like to outdo yourſelf in all other capa- 
cities, and exemplify every word of this diſcourſe. South. 
I have heard it has been adviſed by a dioceſan to his inferior 
clergy, that they ſhould read ſome of the moſt celebrated ſer- 
mons printed by others. Tatler. 
DUVOCESS. 2. [dic . A Greek word compounded of 
A and Gnow.] The circuit of every biſhop's juriſdic- 
tion; for this realm has two diviſions, one into ſhires 
or counties, in reſpe& of temporal policy; another into 
dioceſes, in 1eſpeR ot juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical. Corel. 
None ought to be admitted by any biſhop, but ſuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his droceſs a convenient time. MWhitgift. 
He ſhould regard the biſhop of Rome as the iſlanders of 
Jerſey and Guernſey do him 7 Conſtance in Normandy ; that 
is, nothing at all; ſince by that French biſhop's refuſal to ſwear 
unto our king, thoſe iſles were annexed to the dioceſs of Win- 
cheſter. Ralergh's Eſſays. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the — of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intrufted with a large dzoceſs, 


containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern - 
ment of their reſpective elders, and thoſe deriving authority from 
his ordination. | South. 
DIO'PTRICAL. T 2%. [Aonlopas.] Aﬀording a medium 
DIO'PTRICK. for the fight ; aſſiſting the fight in the 


view of diſtant objects. ; 

Being excellently well furniſhed with diotrical glaſſes, he 
had not been able to ſee the ſun ſpotted. Boyle. 
View the aſperities of the moon through a droptrick glals, 

and venture at the proportion of her hills by their ſhadows. 
| More's Antidote againft Atheiſm. 
Diro'eTrICxs. 2. , A part of opticks, treating of the 
different refractions of the light paſſing through different 
mediums ; as the air, water, glaſſes, &c. Harris. 
DrioxTHRO's1s. 2. / [Aeg dee, of Nag db, to make trait ] 
A chirurgical. operation, by which crooked or difto:t-d 
members are reſtored to their primitive and regular _— 
arris, 
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To DIP. v. 4. pret. dipped; icip. dipped, or dipt. Dir Lou. . / N A letter or writing conferring 


[vippan, Saxon; deen, Dutch.] 1. To immerge; to 
y=_ into any liquor. 2. To moiſten z to wet. 3. To 
engaged in any affair. 4- To engage as a pledge: 
generally uſed for the firſt mortgage. ; 
Flu oo» ngpag wh are og fr vio... 1 fe Deng and 
an immerſion or dipping ought to be made thrice, accord- 
ing to the canon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Old Corineus compaſs'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkl'd round, and thrice aloud | 
Invok'd the dead, and then diſiniſs'd the crowd. Dryd. Ex. 
n . 4 
And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, 
Deſcending, dipp'd his hands in lover's blood. 


Dryden's Fables. 
The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire ; 
One dip the — and one ſtring the lyre. Pope. 
Now on fanc i 


8 wing convey d, 
The king — 42 th ban thade 3 
There in a duſky vale, where Lethe rolls, : 
Old Bavius fits to 4ip poetick fouls. Pofe's Dunciad. 
So fiſhes riſing from the main, 
Can ſoar with moiſten'd wings on high; 
The moiſture dry'd, they fink again, 
And dip their wings again to fly. - j Swift. 
(2.) And though not mortal, yet a cold ſhudd'ring dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 
(3-) When men are once dipt, what with the encouragements 
of fenſe, cuſtom, facility, and ſhame of departing from what 
they have given themſelves up to, they go on till 1 — 
"Eftrange. 
In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little dit in the rebel- 
lion of the commons. Dryden's Fables. 
(4-) Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my fon ; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands, 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. Dryden's Per/. 
To Dir. v. =. 1. To fink; to immerge, 2. To enter; 
to pierce. 3. To enter lightly into any thing. 4. To 
take that which comes firit ; to chuſe by chance. 
(.) We have ſnakes in our cups, and in our diſhes ; and 
whoever dips too will find death in the L' Eftrange. 
(2.) The —— pping in . s 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dy d. Cranville. 
(3.) When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck out in a 
copy, I ſometimes find more upon 4ip/ ing in the firſt A 
| ofe. 
(4.) With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poſſeſs d? 
Would'ſt thou prefer him to ſome man? Suppoſe 
Lip d among the worft, and Staius choſe? Dryden's Per/. 
Dir chick. =. . [from dip and chick.] The name of a 
bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littleneſs. Carew. 
Diez'TaLovs. adj. [Ag and wiraxo.] Having two flower- 
leaves. | 
D1i'eye x. =. /. [from dip.] One that dips in the water. 
D1i'erpinG Needle. n. . A device which ſhows a particular 
property of the magnetick needle, ſo that, befides its 
polarity or verticity, which is its direction of altitude, 
or height above the horizon, when duly poiſed about an 
horizontal axis, it will always point to a determined de- 
gree of altitude, or elevation above the horizon, in this 
or that place reſpectively. 


DrzxaTHoNG. n. , [dee] A coalition of two vowels 
to form one ſound ; as vain, leaf, Ceſar. 

We ſee how many diſputes the fimple and ambiguous nature 
of vowels created among nmarians, and how 1t has begot 
the miſtake concerning diththongs : all that are properly ſo are 
ſyllables, and not difhthongs, as is intended to 4 ſignified 

t word. Holler s Elements of Speech. 

Make a diphthong of the ſecond eta and iota, inſtead of their 
being two ſyllables, and the objection is gone. Pope. 

Di'zLos. . . The inner plate or lamina of the ſkull. 


ſome privilege, ſo called becauſe they uſed formerly to be 
written on waxed tables, and folded together. 


Di'esas. . /. [ Latin, from %as,* to thirſt. ] A ſerpent, 


whoſe bite produces the ſenſation of unquenchable thirſt. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbœna dire, 
Ceraſtes horn'd, hoes Ra or drear, 
And dipfas Milton. 


Dir'zxToTE. 7. /. [Ahe] A noun conſiſting of two caſes 


only. Clark. 


Dir TvR. u. /. [diptzcha, Lat. two leaves folded together. 


A regiſter of biſhops and martyrs. 


The commemoration of ſaints was made out of the d:ptychs 
of the church, as appears by multitudes of places in St. Auſtin, 


Stilling fleet. 


DIRE. aj. [dirzs, Lat.] Dreadful ; diſmal ; mourntul ; 


horrible ; terrible ; evil in a great degree. 

Women fight, 

To doff their dire diſtreſſes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
— More by intem ce die 

In meats, and drinks, which on the earth ſhall bring 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 


Before thee ſhall appear. Milton. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimzras dire. Milton. 
Or what the croſs, dire-looking planet mites, 
ay worm _ canker'd venom bites. Milton. 
ire was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 
Tended the ſick. 3 hs Milton. 


Diſcord! dire ſiſter of the ſlaughter d pow 'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour; 
While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around. Pope. 


DIRECT. adj. [directus, Lat.] 1. Straight, not crooked. 


2. Not oblique. 3. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an 
eye on earth to move progreſſively through the zodiack ; 
not retrograde. 4. Not collateral, as the grandſon fuc- 
ceeds his grandfire in a direct line. 5. Apparently tend- 
ing to ſome end, as in a ſtraight line. 6. Open ; not am- 
biguous. 7. Plain; expreſs. 

(2.) The flips would move in one and the fame ſurface; 
and conſequently muſt needs encounter when they either advance 
towards one another in dire lines, or meet in the interſection 
of croſs lines. 3 5 Bentley. 

3.) Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd, 

N his head, a N and a 8 N 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryd. Fab. 

(5.) Such was as then the ſtate of the king, as it was no 
time by direct means to ſeek her. And ſuch was the ſtate of 
his captivated will, as he would delay no time of ſceking her. 

Side: *. 

He that does this, will be able to caſt off all that is ſuperilu- 
ous; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is dire 
to, what ſlides by the queſtion. Locke. 

(6.) There be, that are in nature faithful and ſincere, and 
plain and dire; not crafty and involved. Bacon. 

(7.) He no where, that I know, ſays it in direct words. 

Locke. 


To Dia cr. v. a. [dirigo, direfum, Lat.] 1. To aim or 


drive in a flraight line. 2. To point againſt as a mark. 
3. To regulate; to adjuſt. 4. To preſcribe certain 
meaſure; to mark out a certain courſe. 5. To order; 
to command: to dire is a ſofter term than to command, 
(1.) Two eagles from a mountain's height, 
By Jove's command direct their rapid flight. Pepe. 
(2.) The ſpear flew hiſſing through the middle ſpace, 
And pierc'd his throat, directed at his face. Dryden's uiid. 
(3-) It is not in man that walketh to direct his ſteps. 
Fer. u. 23. 
Wiſdom is profitable to direct. Ecclaſ. x. 10. 
All that is in a man's power, is to mind what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underſtanding; or elſe to direct and 


ſort, and call in ſuch as he deſires. Locke. 
(4.) He direFeth it under the whole heavens, and his light- 
ening unto the ends of the earth, Job, xxxvil. 2. 
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Disk (crER. 2. . [direfer, Lat.] 1. One that directs; Dixz'cToR. . J. director, Latin.) 1. One that has au- 


one that preſcribes. 2. An inſtrument that ſerves to 
gu.de any manual operation. | 
Dix crix. n. , [direfio, Lat.] 1. Aim at a certain 
point, 2. Motion imprefſed by a certain impulſe. 3. 
Order; command; prefcription. 4. Regularity ; ad- 
juſtment. 

(1.) Theſe mens 113 are not the product of judgment, 
or the conſequence of reaſon ; but the effect of chance and ha- 
ard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. | Locke. 

The direction of good works to a good end, is the only 
principle that diſtinguiſhes charity. | : ects ͤ 

(2.) No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles, 
that is, no body can either move of itſelf, or of itſelf alter the 
direction of its motion. Cheyne. 

(3.) From the counſel that St. Jerome giveth Læta, of taking 
heed how ſhe read the apocrypha ; as alſo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like caſe, we may take 
directian. ooker. 

Ev'n now 


1 put myſelf to thy direct ion. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The nobles of the people digged it by the Arectiun of the 
law-giver. 2 Numb. xxi. 18. 
Mens paſſions and God's direct ion ſeldom K. Charles. 


General directions for ſcholaſtick diſputers, is never to diſpute 


upon mere trifles. Watts. 
4.) All nature is but art unknown to thee, 


ail chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee. Pope. 
Dias Crivz 1 [from dire#.] 1. Having the power of 
direction. 2. Informing ; ſhowing the way. 
(1.) A law therefore generally taken, is a directive rule 
unto goodneſs of operation. | Hooker. 
A power of command there is without all queſtion, tho” 
there be rene doubt m what faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally refide, whether in the will or the underſtanding. The 
true reſolution is, that the direFive command for counſel is in 
the underſtanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is directed, is in the will. 
Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 
On the directive of the former, and the regularity of 
the latter, whereby it is capable of direction, depends the gene- 


ration of all bodies. Grew. 
(2.) Nor viſited by one directive ray, 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. Thomſon. 


D1ae'ctLy. adj. [from dire#.] 1. In a ſtraight line; recti- 
lineally. 2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circum- 
locution ; without any long train of conſequence. 
(1r.) The more a body is nearer to the and the more 
directiy it is 1 — to them, the more it is enlightened; be- 
t 


cauſe the ligh 

its proper ſource. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
| 6 aſſigned to any of this matter, 
than that whereunto its own gravity bore it, which was only 
direfly downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the globe 


which was juſt underneath. Woodward. 
If the refracted ray be returned dire#ly back to the point of 
incidence, it ſhall be refracted by the incident ray. Newt. Opt. 


and u ver ciples Chriſtianity, whic 
hereticks > A a —— — — Hooker. 
No man hath hitherto been ſo impious, as plainly and directiy 
to condemn prayer. Hooker. 
By ehetian he firipnce 16: he the eanen of our Gd I have 
2 
ve i us what could. 
| 98 Dryden t Pref. to Rel. Laici. 
His work direct tends to raiſe ſentiments of honour and 
virtue in his readers. Addiſon's Frrebolder. 
No reaſon can be iſſigned, why it is beſt for the world that 
God Almighty hath abſolute „ which doth not direct 
prove that no mortal man ſhould have the like.. Swift. 
Dine'crwess. . / | from direct] Straightneſs ; tendency 
to any point; the neareſt way. 
from celeſtial cauſes only, the conſtant vicinity 
of the ſun, and the dire&neſs of his 
8 the earth had fo great an 
air. 


Bentley, 


un 


Dix. 
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thority over others; a ſuperintendent ; one that has the 
general management of a deſign or work. 2. A rule; 
an ordinance. 3. An inſtructor; one who ſhows the 
proper methods of proceeding. 4. One who is conſulted 
in caſes of conſcience. 5. One appointed to tranſact the 
affairs of a trading company. 6. An inſtrument in ſur- 
gery, by which the hand. is guided in its operation. 

(1.) Himſelf ſtood director over them, with nodding or 
DC he did like or miſlike thoſe things he did not 


. Sidney. 
In all affairs thou ſole director. Swift. 
(2.) Common forms were not deſign d 
Directors to a noble mind, Swift. 
(3-) They are glad to uſe counſellors and directors in all 
their of weight, as contracts, teſtaments. Hooker, 
(4.) I am her director and her guide in ſpiritual affairs. 


(5.) What made directors cheat in ſouth-ſea year? Pope. 
(6.) The manner of __ with a knife, is by ſliding it on 

a director, the groove of which prevents its being miſguided. 
Sharg”s Surgery. 


Dirxe'crory. . /. [from direfor.] The book which the 


factious preachers publiſhed in the rebellion for the direc- 
——_— — acts of worſhip. 
to inance concerning the directory, we cannot con- 
ſent to the taking away of the book of common prayer. yy 
Oxford Reaſons againſt the Cov, 


Di'zzevL. adj. [This word is frequent among the poets, 


but has been cenſured as not ical; all other words 


3 with full conſiſting of a ſubſtantive and full, 
as dreadful, or full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] 
Dire ; ray <Y ; _— 
— Point of ſpear it never piercen woul 
Ne dint of drireful ſword, divide the 8 could. Fa. Qu. 
But yet at laſt, whereas the direful fiend, 
She ſaw not ſtir, off ſhaking vain affright, 
She nigher drew, and ſaw that joyous end; 
Then God ſhe pray'd, and thank'd — faithful knight. Fa. Qu. 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. Shakeſpeare. 
The voice of God himſelf ſpeaks in the heart of men, whe- 
ther they underſtand it or no; and by ſecret intimations gives 
the ſinner a foretaſte of that direful cup; which he is like to 
drink more y of hereafter. South. 


I curs'd direſul author of my woes : 

"Twas told again, and thence my ruin roſe. Dryden. 
The wrath of Peleus fon, direful ſpring 

Of all the Grecian woes, O goddeſs, ting. Pope. 


guiſhes and leſſens the farther it removes from Drzxzxzss. n. { [from dire.] Diſmalneſs ; horrour ;. 


hideouſneſs. 
Direneſe, familiar to my 


ſlaught' rous 
Cannot once ſtart me. 


thoughts, 
Shakeſpeare's Macbetb. 


Dias rio. n. /. [direptio, Latin.] The act of plun- 


dering. 
[This is not a contraction of the Latin dirige, in 
the þ hymn dirige greſſus meus, as ſome pretend; 
but from the Teutonick dyrie, /audare, to praiſe and extol. 
Whence it is poſſible their dyrke, and our dirge, was a 
laudatory ſong to commemorate and applaud the dead. 
Verflegan. Bacon 2 derives it from dirige.] A 
mourntul ditty ; a ſong of lamentation. 
Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 


In equal ſcale weighing delight dole, 
Taken to wife. | Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities and 


Sandys. 
Dryden, 
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Di'nictnt. adj. [dirigens, Latin.) The dirigent line in 


in the generation of any figure. Harri: 
DIRK. . /. [an Erſe word.] A kind of dagger uſed in 
the Hi s of Scotland. 
In vain thy h mountaineers 


Come forth in all their warlike 


rs, 
The ſhield, the piſtol, dirt, and dagger 
In which they daily wont to ſwagger. : Tickell. 
To Dixxt. v. a. Te ſpoil ; to ruin. Obſolete. 
Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, . 
And dirkes the ties of my bloſſoms round. Spenſer. 


DIRT. #. /. [dryt, Dutch; dier, Iflandick.] 1. Mud; 
filth ; mire ; any thing that ſticks to the cloaths or body. 
2. r 8 

1.) They gilding dirt in noble verſe 
um eir lives and labours, to ther a 

little Art, thas | | bury them in the end. . 
The ſea riſes as high as ever, though the great heaps of 

dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak up hs lows. 

Addiſon. 
Mark by what wretched their grows; 
From dirt and ſea- weed as — — : | 


In each how guilt and tneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the funk the man. Pope. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus wife. Pope. 


To DixT. v. @. [from the noun.] To foul; to bemire ; 
to A filthy ; to bedawb; to foil ; to pollute ; to 
_ naſty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thoſe moſt whom he 

loves beſt. Swift. 
Diar- iE. . /. [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded by chil- 
dren of clay, in imitation of paſtry. 

Thou ſet'ſt thy heart upon that which has newly left off 
making of 4irt-pies, and is but preparing itſelf for a green- 
ſickneſs. Suckling, 

Di'sTILY. adv. [from dirty.) 1. Naſtily; foully ; fil- 
thily. 2. Meanly ; fordidly ; ſhamefully. 


(2.) ——— Such gold as that wherewithal 
Chimiques from each mineral 


Are dirtily and deſperately gull'd. Donne. 
Di'sTixEss. n. /, [from airty.] 1. Naſtineſs ; filthineſs; 
foulneſs. 2. Meanneſs; baſeneſs ; ſordidneſs. | 


Di'xTy. adj. [from dirt.) 1. Foul; naſty ; filthy. 2. Sul- 
lied ; cloudy ; not elegant. 2 Mean; baſe ; deſpicable. 
(1.) Thy Dol and Helen thy noble thoughts 
Is in baſe durance, and contagious ns | 
Haul'd thither by mechamck, dirty . Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be 
altered into a dirty one, nnen. 
ocke. 
(3-) Such employments are the diſeaſes of labour, and the 
ruſt of time, which it contracts not by lying ſtill, but by 4irty 
oy — Taylor's Holy Living. 
arriages would be made up upon more natural motives 
than meer dirty intereſts, and increaſe of riches without mea- 
fure or end. hh Temple. 
come at to ſots and epi mean in 
PG by Ant and dirty 129222 b n South. 

To Di'xTyY. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To foul; to ſoil. 
2. To diſgrace ; to ſcardalize. 

(1.) The lords Strutts lived generouſly, and never uſed to 
bp _ with pen, ink, and counters. Arbuthnot. 

DPRUPTION. 3. /. [diruprio, Latin.) 1. The act of 
burſting or breaking. 2. The ſtate of burſting, or break- 
ing. 

Dis. An inſeparable particle uſed in compoſition, imply- 
ing commonly a privative or negative ſignification of the 
word to which it is joined ; as to arm, to diſarm ; to 
Join ; to disjoin. It is borrowed from des, uſed by the 
French and Spaniards in the ſenſe ; as deſnouer, to untie ; 
deflerrar, to baniſh ; from the Latin de; as firue, to 
build; deffruo, to deſtroy. 

Draz1'Lity. . / [from diſable.} 1. Want of power to 


D 18 
do any thing; weakneſs; impotence. 2. Want of pro- 


ry is that along which the line deſcribent is — 8 ß for any purpoſe ; legal impediment. 
. I 


Our conſideration of creatures, and attention unto ſcrip- 
tures, are not in themſelves things of like diſability to breed 
or beget faith. Hooker. 

Many withdrew themſelves out of pure faintneſs, and diſa- 
—_ to attend the concluſion. Raleigb. 
that knows moſt of himſelf, knows leaſt of his know- 
„and the exerciſed underſtanding is conſcious of its - 4 
ability. Glan ville. 
ility of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
diſabilities of brutes. Lacke. 
(2.) A ſuit is commenced in a tem court for an inhe- 
ritance, and the defendant pleads in diſability, that the plaintiff 


is a baſtard, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
This diſadvantage which the diſſenters at preſent lie under, 
of a diſability to receive church preferments, will be cafily re- 


medied by the repeal of the teſt. Swift, 

To Disa'sLE. v. a. [dis and able.) 1. To deprive of 
force; to weaken ; to diſqualify for any act. 2. To 
hinder from action: uſed of things. 3. To impair ; to 
diminiſh. 4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. 5 lo 
exclude as wanting proper qualifications. 

(1.) The invaſion and rebellion did not only diſable this kirg 
to be a conqueror, but deprived him both of his kingdom and 
life. Dawics's Ireland. 

Nor ſo is overcome 


Satan, whoſe fall from heav'n, a deadlier bruiſe 

Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound. WMiltor. 

A Chriſtian's life is a perpetual exerciſe, a wreſtling and war- 
fare, for which ſenſual pleaſure diſables him, by yielding to that 
enemy with whom he muſt ſtrive. Taylor's Holy Living. 

(2.) I have known a great fleet diſabled for two months, 
and thereby loſe great occaſions by an indiſpoſition of the ad- 


Tem le. 
(3.) —— TI have diſabled mine eſtate, 

B 3 a more ſwelling port 

an my faint means would t continuance. Shakeſp. 

(4.) Farewel, Monfieur Traveller ; look you lifp, and wear 
ſtrange ſuits : Aiſable all the benefits of your own country. 

h Shakeſpeare. 
Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 

And worſe than age 4i/able your delights. . Dryden. 

(5.) I will not diſable any for proving a ſcholar, nor yet diſ- 
ſemble that I have feen many happily forced upon the courſe, to 
which by nature they ſeemed much indiſpoſed. Wotton. 

To Disamu'st. v. a. [dis and abuſe.] To ſet free from 
a miſtake ; to diſentangle from a fallacy ; to ſet right; 
to undeceive. 

The impoſture and fallacy of our ſenſes impoſe not only on 
common heads, but even more refined mercunes, who have the 
advantages of an improved reaſon to diſabuſe you. | 

1 5 n Glanville's Scet ſis. 
Thoſe teeth fair Lyce mutt not ſhow, 

If ſhe would bite her lovers: though 

Like birds they | at ſeemin EXD 

Are diſabusr'd, when firſt ſhe - = qa Waller. 

If by ſimplicity you meant a general defect in thoſe that pro- 
feſs angling, I hope to diſabuſe you. Waller's Angler. 

C of thought and paſſion, all confus' d; 

Still by himſelf abus d, or diſabus d. 3288 
DisaccommoDa'T10N. 2. /. [diz and accommodation] The 
ſtate of being unfit or unprepared. : 

Devaſtations have happened in ſome places more than in 
others, according to the accommodation or diſaccommodation of 
them to ſuch calamities. Hale's Origin of Mankind. , 

To Disaccu'sTowm. v. a. [dis and accuſſom.] To deſtroy 
the force of habit by diſuſe or contrary practice. 

To Disacxno'wLEeDGE. v. a. [dis and acknowledge.] Not 
to acknowledge. : 3 

The manner of denying Chriſt's deity here prohibited, was 
by words and oral expreſſions verbally to deny and diſactnoau- 
ledge it. South. 

Disacoua'inTANCE. 2. /, [dis and acquaintaxce.] Diſ- 
uſe o 2 3 PE N 

Conſcience, by a long n of, an acquaintance wit 

itſelf, contracts = om. Jon: ruſt or ſoil. Sauth, 
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DIS 


injury to intereſt : as, he fold to diſadvantage. 2. Di- 
minution of any thing defirable, as credit, fame, honour. 
z. A ſtate not prepared for defence. 
© (2.) Chaucer, in m—_y things reſembled Ovid, and that with 
„0 r on the fide of the modern author. Dryden. 
Ihe moit ſhining merit goes down to poſterity with diſad- 
«vantage, when it is not placed by writers in its proper light. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Thoſe parts already publiſhed give 33 — that the 
Iliad will appear with no diſad vantage to that immortal poem. 
oy” . | ys Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Their teſtimony will not be of much weight to its diſad- 
dantage, ſince they are liable to the common objection of con- 
demning what they did not underſtand. Swift. 
3. No fort can be ſo ſtrong, 
No ficſhly breaſt can armed be ſo ſound, 
But will at laſt be won with batt'ry long, 
Or unawares at diſadvantage found. Fairy Queen. 
To Dis ADbVAIN TAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To injure 
in intereft of any kind. 

All other. violences are fo far: from advancing Chriſtianity, 
that they extremely weaken and diſadvantage. it. 

Decay of Piety. 
Disapva'nTaAGEABLE. adj. [from diſaduantage.) Con- 
trary to profit; producing loſs. A word not uſed. _ 

In clearing of a man's eſtate, he may as well hurt himſelf in 
being too ſudden, as in letting it run on too long; for haſty 
ſelling is commonly as-diſadvantageable as intereſt, Bacon. 

DrsapvanTa'GEous. adj: [from diſadvantage.] Con- 
trary to intereſt; contrary to convenience; unfavour- 
able. 

A multitude of will narrowly inſpe& every part of an 
eminent man, conſider him nicely in all views, and not be a 
little pleaſed when they have taken him in the worſt and moſt 
diſadwvantagenus lights. Addiſon, S} efator. 

DisapvanTa'GeousLy- adv. [from diſadvantageous.) In 
a manner contrary to intereſt or profit; in a manner 
not favourable. 

An approving nod or ſmile. ſerves to drive you on, and 
make you, dilplay yourſelves more diſad uantageouſſy. 

Government of the Tongue. 
DisapvanTa'GEoOusNEsSs. adv. [from diſadvantageous.] 
Contrariety to profit; inconvenience ; miſchief ; loſs. 
Disapve'xTuRrOUs. adj. [dis and adventurous.] Unhappy ; 
unproſperous. 
Now he hath left you here, 
2 2 of his rueful loſs, 
of my doleful 4iſadwenturous death. Fairy Queen. 
To Disaregt'ct. v. a. [dis and affect] To fill with dif- 
content ; to diſcontent ; to make leſs faithful or zea- 
lous. 


* had attempted to diſaſfect and diſeontent his majeſtys 
arm 


b Clarendon. 
Disarr crap. part. adj. [from diſaffe#:] Not diſpoſed 


to zeal of affection. Uſually applied to thoſe. who are 


enemies to the government. 2 
By denying civil warſhip to the emperor's ſtatues, which the 
cuſtom then was to give, they were proceeded againſt as dijaf- 
fected to the emperor. | 
Disayps'cTEDLY. 4. [from diſafected.] After a difaf- 
fected manner. 


Dis arrECTEDNESss. . . [from i ſaffected.] The qua- 


lity of being diſaffected. 


"DisarrFe'cTion. x. /. [from diſafid.] 1. Diſlike; ill- 


wiil. 2. Want. of zeal for. the goverament ; want of 


ardour for the. reigning prince. 3- Diſorder 3 bad con- 
ica 


ſtitution: in a phy ſenſe. 


(1.) In making laws, princes muſt have regard to the publick 


diſpoſitions, to the ons. and diſaffectiant of the people, 


Stillingfleet.. 


DIS 


DisaDvaſntTAce. A. /. [dis and advantage.] t. Loſs; ecbias of the part, and not from the peccancy of the humours. 


Wiſeman. 
Disaret'aMaNce. n. ,. [dis and offirm.] Confutation ; 
negation. 
hat kind of reaſoning which reduceth the te conclu- 
kon to ſomething that is apparently abſurd, is a demonſtration 
in diſaffirmance of any thing that is athrmed. Hale. 
To Disarro'resT. v. a. [ais and foreff.] To throw open 
to common purpoſes ; to reduce from the privileges of 
a foreſt to the ſtate of common ground. 
The commiſſioners of the treaſury moved the king to 4iſa/- 
foreſt ſome foreſts of his, explaining themſelves of fach foreſts 
as lay out of. the way, not near any of the king's houſes. 


Bacon. 
How happy's he, which hath due place aftign'd'' 

To his beats ; and diſafforefted his mind? Donne. 

To Dis Ac REE“. v. n. {dis and agree.] 1. To differ; not 

to be the ſame. 2. To differ; not to be of the ſame 

opinion. 3. To be in a ſtate. of oppoſition : followed by 
from or with, before the oppoſite. i 

(r.) The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diſtinct 
ideas to diſagree : that is, the one not to be the other. Locke. 

(2.) Why both the bands in. worſhip diſagree, , 

And fome adore the flow'r, and ſome the. tree. Dryden. 

(3-) It containeth many unpropreties;;. 4i/agreeizg almoſt 
in all things from the true and deſeription. Brown, 

Strange it is, that they rejedd | the plaineſt ſenſe of ſcripture, 
becauſe it ſeems to diſagree with what they call _— hs 

| tter . 
DisacnxtE'aBLeE. adj. [from diſagree.]* 1. Contrary ; un- 
ſuitable. 2 Unpleaſing ; offenſive... 

(1.) Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her 
to a conduct diſagreeable to her ſincerity. Broome. 

2.) To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace ſink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or diſagreeable 
things ſhould conſtantly accompany theſe different ſtates. X 

Locke, 

DrsacrEE/aBLENESS: #- [* [from diſagreeable.] 1. Un- 

ſuitableneſs; contrariety. 2. Unpleaſantneſs; offenſive- 
neſs. 

(2.) A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all 
the dirt and foulneſs of his cloaths ; the dearneſs of the per- 
ſon eatily apologizing for the di/agreeableneſs of the _ 

_ Couth. 

DisacxEt MENT: =. [from diſagree.) 1. Difference; 

diſſimilitude; diverfity ; not identity; not likeneſs. 2. 
Difference of opinion; contrariety of ſentiments. i 

(1.) Theſe carry ſuch plain and evident notes and characters, 
either of diſagreement or affinity with one another, that the 
ſeveral kinds of them are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Woodward. 

(2.) They ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching their ſe- 
veral opinions about the neceſſity cf ſacraments, in 
truth their diſagreement is not great. Hooker. 


To DisaLLo'w. v. @. [dis and allow.) 1. To deny au- 
thority to = 2. To conſider as unlawful ;. not to 
permit. 3. To cenſure. by ſome poſterior act. 4. To 
cenſure; not to juſtify. 

(1. —— When, ſaid ſhe, 
Were thoſe firit n by me? 
Or where did I at ſure ition ſtrike, 
Provided ſtill it were apoſtolick. Dryd. Hind and Panther. 
(2.) Their uſual kind of diſputing ſheweth, that they do not 

diſallow only theſe Romiſh ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romith. Hooker. 
(3-) It was known that the moſt eminent of ; thoſe who 
profeſſed his own principles, publickly diſallowed his pro- 
Sawift. 


(4) There is a ſecret, .inward fo i 
evil or other will follow the doing of that whi | 
conſcience difallows him in. South. 


and muſt not introduce a law with publick ſcandal and dif- 75 DtsALLO“w. v.. To refuſe permiſſion ; not to grant; 


pleaſure. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
.) In this age, thing diſliked by 22 think 
with the majority, is called diſaffe&ion. Swift. 
(3-) The diſeaſe took ita original merely from the 4 


not to make or ſuppoſe lawful. 

God doth in converts, bei married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet diſallow that the faithful, when they are 
free, ſhould enter into bonds of wedlock. with ſuch. Hooker. . 


DIS | 


Drisatto'waBrt. adj. [from diſallow.) Not allowable ; 
not to be ſuffered. 
DisaLtLo'wance. n. , [from diſallow.) Prohibition. 
God accepts of a thing ſuitable for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his refuſal and difal- 
lowance of it. South. 
Fo Dis\'ncHor. v. 4. [from dis and anchor.] To drive 
a ſhip from its anchor. 
To Disa'nimaTE. v. a. [dis and animate.} 1. To deprive 
of life. 2. To diſcourage ; to deject ; to depreſs. 
(2.) The preſence of a king engenders love amongſt his ſub- 
jects, and his loyal friends, as it di/animales his enemies. 
wr pig ects Henry VI. 
He was confounded and diſanimated at his preſence, and 
added, How can the ſervant of my lord talk with my lord? 
Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 


Disaxnima'tTiOoN. . . [from diſanimate.] Privation of 


life. 


They cannot in reaſon retain that apprehenſion after death, 


as being affections which depend on life, and depart upon 4i/- 
animation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Disawnvu't. v. a. [dis and annul, This word is 


formed contrarily to analogy, by thoſe who not knowing' 


the meaning of the word annul, intended to form a ne- 
gative ſenſe by the needleſs uſe of the negative particle. 
It ought therefore to be rejected as ungrammatical and 
barbarous.] To annul ;- to deprive of authority; to va» 
cate ; to make null; to make void; to nullify. 


The Jews ordinances for us to reſume; were to check our: 


Lord himſelf, which hath diſannullet them. Hooker. 


That gave him power of diſannulling of laws, and diſpoſing 


of mens fortunes and eſtates, and the like points of abſolute 
power, being in themſelvesharſh:and odious. Bacon. 
————- To be im both worlds full, 


Is more than God was, who was hun here: 


Wouldſt thou his laws of faſting diſannul Herbert. 
Wilt thou my judgments diſarnul Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyſelf of blame ? Sandys. . 


Disannu'LMENT: . . from diſezmul] The act of 
making void. 


To Disaeve'AR: v. . [d:ſparcitre, French.] To be loſt 


to view ; to vaniſh out of ſight ; to fly ; to go a-- 


way. | 
She d:/afppear'd, and left me dark ! I wak'd 

To find her, or for ever to deplore. 

When the night and winter 4i/appear, 

The pan morning riſing with the year, 

Salutes ing. Dryden. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading co- 
lours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. 


Criticks I ſaw, that other names deface, . 
And fix their own with labour in their place ; 
Their own, like · others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or diſappear d, and left the firſt behind. 
To 1 v. a. [dis and appoint.] 
or EX 


Locke. 


pectation; to balk ; to hinder from ſomething ex- 


pected. 2. It has of before the thing loſt by diſappoint- 


ment. 


(1.) The ſuperior Being can defeat all his deſigns; and di- 
Tillotſon. 


aft oint all his hapes. 
Wuilſt the c ion, with redoubled might, 

Strikes home the jav lin, his retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the blow. Addiſon. 

There's nothing like ſurpriſin 
diſappointed, when they hear that thou haſt 
venge ? oy hr wagons Hift 

e are not o e reproac 

us, but are in 3 


expected, and hunbled even by their praiſes. 


The Janizaries, di nted 
A . . CK Kolle 


hopes z miſcarriage of expectations. 
t is impoſſible for us to know what are calamities, and what 
are. bleſſings ; how many accidents have paſſed for misfortunes, 


Milton. 


1. To defeat 


the rogues: how will they be 
ted their re- 
of John Bull. 
hes which are offered : 
pointed by the filence of men when it is un- 
Addiſon. . 
the baſſas of the ſpoil, . 
4. 


Dis arrofrxruzx T. =. /. [from Aſappeint.] Defeat of 


DIS 


which have turned to the welfare and proſperity of the perſons 
in whoſe lot they have fallen? How many diſapſ ortments have, 
in their conſequences, ſaved a man from ruin ? Spectator. 
If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
conſidered the value, our diſapfointment will be greater than 
our pleaſure in the fruition of them. Addiſon, Spectatar. 
DisayyROBA'TLON. . . (ais and approbation. Cenſure ;. 
condemnation ; expreſſion of diſlike. 8 
He was obliged to publiſh his letters, to ſhew his diſaf pro- 
bation of the publiſhing of others. Pope. 
To Dis Ar ROVER. v. a. Ai ſapſ rover, French.] 1. To 
diſlike; to cenſure. 2. To reject as difliked ; not to 


confirm by concurrence. 
(r.) I reaſon'd much, alas! but more I lov'd ; 
Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and diſapprovd. Prior, 
Without good breeding, truth is difapprov It ; 
That only makes ſupertor ſenſe belov'd. Pope. 


(2.) A project for a treaty of barrier with the States was 
tranſinitted hither from Holland, and was diſapproved of by 
our courts .- Sv. 

Dr'saxzp. 2. / [dirt dirt, Saxon, a fool, Skinner ; di- 
eur; French, Junius.) A prattler; a boatting talker. 
This word is inſerted both by Skinner and Junius; but] 
do not remember it- 

To Dis RM. v. n. ſdiſafmer, French.] 1. To ſpoil or 
diveſt of arms; to deprive of arms. 2. It has of before 
the arms-taken away. 

(1.) An order was made by both houſes for i ing all 
the Papiſts in England. Clarendon. 

— I am ftill the ſame, - 

= different ways ſtill moving to one fame; 

d by arſarming you, I now do more 

To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryden. 

(2.) They would be immediately 4ifſarmed of their great 
magazine of artillery. Locke. 

To Disarra'y. H. a. [dis and array.] To undreſs any 
one ; to diveſt of cloaths. | 

So, as ſhe bad, the witch they i ſarray d. 
Now night is come, now ſoon her diſarray, | 
And in her bed her lay. Spenſer's Epribatunmum, - 


Disarra'y. 3. / [from the verb.] 1. Diſorder ; con- 


Fairy Queen. 


fuſion ;. loſs of the regular order of battle. 2. Un- 
dreſs. 

(i.) He returned towards the river, to er ſuch danger as 
the diſarray, occaſioned by the narrownels of the bridge, might 
caſt upon them: ward. 

Diſarray and ſhameful rout enfue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew. Dryden's Fables. 


Dis assI1Du'iTY. 2. Abſence of care or attention. 
The Cecilians kept him back; as very well knowing that, 
upon every little abſence or diſaſiduity, he ſhould be ſubject 
to take cold at his back. Watten. + 
DISA'STER. =. /. [deſaftre, French.] 1. The blaſt or 
ſtroke. of an unfavourable planet. 2. Misfortune ; - 
grief; mi '> miſery ; calamity. - 
(1.) 2 trains of fire, dews of blood fall; 
Diſafters veil d the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was ſick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe. Shakeſpeare. - 
(2.) This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair, 
That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care, 
Some dire diſafter, or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. Pope. 

7. Dis sT ER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To blaſt by 

the ſtroke of an unfavourable ſtar- 2. To afffict; to 

miſchief. 

(2. ) Ab, chaſte bed of mine, Taid ſhe, which never here- 
tofore couldſt accuſe me of one defiled thought, how canſt thou 
now receive that diſaftered changing ? Sidney. 
* Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, which piti- 

ally diſaſter the cheeks. Shakeſpeare. - 
In his own fields, the. ſwain 
Diſaſter d ſtands. | ; Th 

Di1sa'srrxous. adj: [from diſaſter.) 1. Unlucky ;; not 
fortunate. 2. Gloomy ; threatening misfortune. 3. Un- 
happy; calamitous; miſerable ; truck with affliction. 


9 I 8 
(r.) That ſeemeth a moſt diſ to the Scots, not 
only in regard of this overthrow, but for that upon the fame 
dr pra. oo ucts rote. rm: 4 
ward. 
(2. — The moon, 

In dim eclipſe, di ſaſlrous twilight ſheds 5 

On half the nations. Milton. 


(3.) Then Juno, pitying her diſaftrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs- to mitigate. Denham. 
Immediately after his return from this very expedition, ſuch 

diſaftxous calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 


children himſelf. South. 
Fly the purſuit of my diſa love, 
And from my unhappy neighbourhood remove. Dryden. 


D1za'srxouSLyY. adv. [from diſaſtrous.] In a diſmal man- 


ner. 
Drsa'srRoOvaINEss. n. , [from diſaſtrous.] Unluckineſs ; 
unfortunateneſs. Dick. 


To Disavov'cn. v. a. 
feſſion; to diſown. 
Thereupon they flatly 4iſavouch, ; 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. Damel. 
7 Drsavo'w. v. a. [dis and avew.] To diſown ; to de- 
ny knowledge of ; to deny concurrence in any thing, or 
with any perſon. CO 

The keirs and poſterity of them which yielded the ſame, are 
either ignorant thereof, or do wilfully deny, or ſtedfaſtly di/- 
avow it. Spenſer s State of Ireland. 

The Engliſh did believe his name was therein abuſed, which 
he manifeſted to be true by 4i/avorring it openly afterwards. 

Hayward. 

To deal in perſon is good, when a man's face breedeth re- 
gard, and generally when a man will reſerve to himſelf liberty 
either to driſavowy or to expound. Bacon. 

A man that acts below his rank, doth but diſawvoww fortune, 
and ſeemeth to be conſcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. Bacon. 

He only does his conqueſt diſawvorv, 

Aad thinks too little what they found too much. Dryden. 

We-are reminded by the ceremony of taking an oath, that it 
is 2 part of that obedience which we learn from the goſpel, 
expreſly to di/avoww all evaſions and mental reſervations what- 
ſoever. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Disavo'war. n. /. [from di/avow.] Denial. 
An earneft diſavowal of fear, often proceeds from i 
Clariſſa. 
Disavo'wment. =. /. [from diſavow.] Denial. 

As touching the Tridentine hiſtory, his holineſs will not 

preſs you to any diſavorwment thereof. Wotton. 
To Dirsauv'THORISE. v. a. [dis and authoriſe.] To de- 
prive of credit or authority. 

The obtruſion of ſuch particular inſtances as theſe, are in- 
ſufficient to diſauthoriſe a note grounded upon the final in- 
tention of nature. Votton. 

To Diss AND. w. @. [dis and band.] 1. To diſmiſs from 
military ſervice ; to break up an army; to diſmiſs ſol- 
diers from their colours. 2. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 

(I.) They diſbanded themſelves, and returned every man to 


[dis and avouch.] To retract pro- 


his own dwelling. Knolles's Hiftory. 
hagoras bids us in our ftation ſtand, 
"Till God, our general, ſhall us 4iſband. Denham. 


I am content to lead a private life ; 
Diſband my army to ſecure the ſtate. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
Bid him difband his legions. Addiſon's Cato. 
2.) Some imagine that a quantity of water, ſufficient to 
e ſuch a deluge, was created upon that occaſion ; and, 
when the buſineſs was done, all diſbanded again, and annihi- 
lated. ” Woodward. 
To DissBa'npD. v. n. 1. To retire from military ſervice ; 
to ſeparate ; to break up. 2. To be diſſolved. 
(1.) Our navy was upon the point of diſbanding, and many 
of our men come aſhore. Bacon's War with Spain. 
The rang'd powers 
Diſband, and wand'ring, each his ſeveral way 
Purſues. Milton. 


The common ſoldiers, and inferior officers, ſhould be fully 
paid upon their diſbanding. Clarendon. 


D I'S 


Were it not for ſome ſmall remainders of and virtue, 
which are left ſcattered among — gb ſociety 


would in a ſpace diſband and run into confuſion, and the 
earth would wild and become a foreſt. Tillotſon. 
2. — While rocks ſtand 
And rivers ſtir, thou canſt not ſhrink or quail ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things ſhall 4i/band, 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower. Herb. 


To Diss RK. v. a. [debarguer, French.] To land from a 
ſhip ; to put on ſhore. 


T il'd they, fraught with all the things 
To ſervice done by 1a that might belong, . 
And, when occaſion ſerv'd, diſbarked them. Fairfax. 
Dobel us we moor 1 — _ Pope's Odyſr 
1 „an offering to the gods. ope ey. 
DiszeLt'ey. . /. [from diflelieve.] Refuſal of credit ; 
denial of belief. 
Our belief or diſbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tillotſon. 
To Drsse1.1'tve. v. a. [dis and believe.) Not to credit; 
not to hold true. : 
The thinking it impoſſible his fins ſhould be forgiven, 
though he ſhould be truly penitent, is a fin, but rather of in- 
fidelity than deſpair; it being the di/be/ieving of an eternal 
truth of God's. Hammond's Prat. Catech. 
Such, who profeſs to diſbeli ve a future ſtate, are not always 
equally ſatisfied with their own reaſonings. Atterbury. 
From a fondneſs to ſome vices, which the doctrine of futu- 
rity rendered uneaſy, they brought themſelves to doubt of 
religion; or, out of a vain affectation of ſeeing farther than 
other men, pretended to di/believe it. Rogers. 
Drissz1.1'tves. . /. [from diſbelieve.] One who refuſes 
belief; one who denies any poſition to be true. 
An humble foul is frighted into ſentiments, becauſe a man 
of great name pronounces hereſy upon the contrary ſentiments, 
and caſts the di/believer' out of the church. Watt. 
Te Pu E'NCH. v. a. [dis and bench] To drive from a 
cat. 


Sir, I hope 
My words diſbench'd you not? 
No, fir ; yet oft, 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from words. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To Diszxa'xcn. v. a. [dis and branch.] To ſeparate or 
break off, as a branch from a tree. 
She that herſelf will liver and diſbranch 
From her maternal ſap, orce muſt wither, 
And come to deadly uſe. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Such as are newly planted, need not be diſbranchel till the 
ſap begins to ſtir, that ſo the wound may be healed without the 
ſcar, Evehn i Kalendar. 


To Diss vp. v. . [With gardeners.) To take away the 
branches or ſprigs newly put forch, that are ill pon 
To Diszu'xDen. v. 4. [dis and burden.) 1. To eaſe of a 
burden; to unload. 2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or 
clear. 3. To throw off a burden. 
(1.) The river, with ten branches or ſtreams, di/burdens 
himſelf within the Perſian ſea. Peacham on Drawing. 
Diſburden'd heav'n rejoic'd. Milton. 
(2.) They removed either by caſualty and tempeſt, or by 
intention and deſign, either out of lucre of gold, or for the diſ- 
burdening of the countries, fi with multitudes of in- 
habitants. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
We ſhall 4;/burden the piece of thoſe hard ſhadowings, which 
are always ungraceful. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(3-) Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts I 
un 


| 
Into my lis bondage, I yet may diſburden a paſſion. 


Sidney. 
Lucia, diſburden all cares on 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retired diſtreſs Addiſon's Cato. 
To Dis sv R DEN. v. n. To eaſe the mind. 


To DISBU'RSE. v. a. [debowrſer, French. ] To ſpend or 
lay out money. 


Money is not diſburſed at once, but drawn into a long length, 
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11 thouſand, and next half year ten To Dis cR AN. v. n. 


po Spenſer. 
Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 

Till he disburs'd ten thouſand dollars. Shakeſpeare. 

As Alexander received d ſums, he was no leſs generous 
and liberal in disburfing of them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

DisBu'nsEmENT. #, , [debourſement, French. I. 1. Act 
of diſburſing or laying out. 2. Sum ſpent. 

(1.) The queen's treaſure, in ſo occaſions of di/- 
burſements, is not always ſo ready, nor ſo plentiful, as it can 
ſpare ſo great a ſum together. Stenſer”s Ireland. 

from diſburſe.] One that diſburſes. 


Dis gu'Rse R. . /. [ 
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Vn 1. To make diſt inction. 2. To have 
judicial cognizance : not in uſe. 

(1.) Great of the country was abandoned to the ſpoils 
of the ſoldiers, who not troubling themſelves to diſcern be- 
tween a ſubject and a rebel, whilſt their liberty laſted, made 
indifterently profit of both. Hayward. 

The cuſtom of arguing on any ſide, even againſt our per- 
ſuaſions, dims the underſtanding, and makes it by degrees loſe 
the faculty of diſcerning between truth and falſhood. Locke. 

(2.) It diſcerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various of ſtel- 


lionate, and the inchoations towards crimes capital, not actually 
ted. Bacon. 


perpetra 
adj. [diſcalceatus, Latin.) Stripped Disce'rwer. „. . [from diſcern.) 1. Diſcoverer ; he that 


— 
8 "os deſcries. 2. — 
Drscarcea'Tion. =. /. [from diſcalieated.] The act of guiſhin, VVVVVVCVVVVGGGGG CCC 


pulling off the ſhoes. 
The cuſtom of diſcalceation, or putting off their ſhoes at 
meals, is conceived to have been done, as by that means 


keeping their beds clean. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Disca'npv. v. n. [from dis and candy.] To diſſolve ; 
to melt. Hanmer. 


The hearts, 

| That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar. 

To Disca'rp. v. 4. [dis and card.] 
the hand ſuch cards as are uſeleſs. 
eject from ſervice or employment. 

(2.) Theſe men being certainly jewels to a wiſe man, con- 
ſidering what wonders they were able to perform, yet were 
diſcarded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the holding. 

s Sidney. 

Their captains, if they liſt, diſcard whom they pleaſe, — 
ſend away ſuch as will perhaps willingly be rid of that dan- 
gerous and hard ſervice. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfe& idea of ſub- 
ſtance, would it not be hard to charge us with diſcarding ſub- 
ſtance out of the world? Locke. 

Juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, and is always 
therefore repreſented as blind. Addiſon's Guardian. 

Kg A2 the favourites, and think it nothing extraordi- 
nary that the queen ſhould be at an end of her patience, and 
reſolve to diſcard them. Swift. 

I do not conceive why a ſunk _— who neither 
expect nor defire more than a quiet life, be charged with 
endeavouring to introduce popery. | 

Disca'xnaTt. adj. [dis and caro, fleſh ; ſcarnato, Ital.] 
___ of fleſh. 

is better to own a judgment, though but with a curta 
ſuppellex of coherent notions, than a memory, like a ſepulchre, 
furniſhed with a load of broken and diſtarnate bones. 


Glanville. 
Toe Dis cas E. v. a. [dis and caſe.] To ſtrip ; to undreſs. 


i L* me the hat =y = in my cell: Shakeſs. Tempeſt 
ill Aiſcaſe me, and myſelf preſent. . Tempeſt. 
To DISCERN. v. 4. [diſcerno, Lat.] 1. To deſcry ; to 


Shakeſpeare. 


1. To throw out of 
2. To diſmiſs or 


Disct'aeTIBLE. ag. 


(1 "Twas ſaid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 
Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
2.) He was a great obſerver and diſcerner of mens natures 

and humours, and was very dexterous in compliance, where- 
he found it uſeful. Clarendon. 
How unequal diſcerners of truth they are, and eafily expoſed 


unto errour, will appear by their unqualified intellectuals. 
Broewn's Vulgar Erreur:. 


Drsce'aninie. adj. {from diſcern.) Diſcoverable; per- 


ceptible ; diſtinguiſhable ; apparent. 

t 18 indeed a fin cf fo grols, fo formidable a bulk, that there 
needs no help of opticks to render it diſceraible, and therefore 
I need not er expatiate on it. Gow. of the Tongue. 

All this is eaſily diſcernible by the ordinary diſcourſes of the 
underſtanding. South. 


Disce'gninBLExEss. . J [from diſcernible.] Viſibleneſs. 
Disce'xnisLy. adv. [from diſcernible.] Perceptibly ; ap- 


parently. 
Conſider what doctrines are infuſed diſcernibly among Chris 


tians, moſt apt to obſtruct or interrupt the Chriſtian life. Hans. 


Dis cx Rx IN O. participial adj. [from diſcern.] Judicious ; 


2 44 , 
This hath been maintained not only by warm ent:ufnalts, 
but by cooler and more diſcerning heads, Atterbury. 


Disce'/xnixnGLyY. adv. [from diſcerring.] Judictoully , 


rationally ; acutely. | 
Theſe two errours Ovid has moſt 4i/cerningly avoi led. Garth. 


DisckRNMENT. x. /. [from diſcern.] judgment; power 


of diſtinguiſhing. 
A reader that wants diſcernment, loves and admires the cha 
raters and actions of men in a wrong place. Freevelder. 


To DISCE/RP. v. a. [diſcerpo, Lat.] To tear in pieccs ; 


to break; to deſtroy by ſeparation of its parts. Dix. 
[from diſcerp.] Frangible ; ſepa- 
rable; liable to be deſtroyed. by the diſunion of its parts. 

What is m6 denſe, and leaſt porous, will be moſt coherent 
and leaft diſcerptible. Glan villes Scepſis. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter diſcerptible. 
this indiſcerptible. More. 


ſee ; to diſcover. 2. To judge; to have knowledge of DiscexpTiBi'LtItTyY- 2. /. [from diſcerptible.] Liableneſs 


by compariſon. 3. To diſtinguiſh. 4. To make the 
difference between. 
(1.) And behold among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned among 
the youths a young man void of underſtanding. Prov. vii. 7. 
(2.) What doth better become wiſdom than to diſcern what 
is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 
Does any here know me? This is not Lear: 
ERIN WTI Yong: thus? Where are his eyes? 
Either his motion weakens, or his deſcernings 


Are . Shakeſpeare. 
ou ſhould be rald and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that 4iſcerns your ſtate 
Better than you yourſelf. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
© (3) To diſcern ſuch buds as are fit to produce blofſoms, from 
| as will diſplay themſelves but in leaves, is no dithcult 
matter. Boyle. 
(4-) They follow virtue for reward, to-day ; 
To-morrow vice, if the give better pay : | 
Me are fo good, or bud, juſt at a price; 
For nothing elſe diſcerus the virtue or vice. Ben, Jebnſon, 


To DISCHA RGE. v. a. [deſcharger, 


to be deſtroyed by diſunion of parts. 


Discz'xerTioON. 3. / [from diſcerp.] The act of pulling 


to pieces, or deſtroying by diſuniting the parts. 

SCH $37 Fr. $4 To diſour- 
den; to exonerate ; to free from any load or inconve- 
nience. 2. To unload; todiſembark. 3. To throw off 
any thing collected or accumulated ; to give vent to any 
thing; to let fly. It is uſed of any thing violent, or ſuc- 


den. 4. To unload a gun. 5. To clear a debt by pay- 
ment. 6. To ſend away a creditor by payment 7. Lo 
clear a debtor. 8. To ſet free from obligation. 9. To 


clear from an accuſation or crime; to abfolve : with . 
10. To perform; to execute. i1- To put away; to 
obliterate; to deſtroy. 12. To diveſt of any office or 
employment; to diſmiſs from ſervice : as, he diſcharged 
his ſteward ; the ſoldier was aiſclarged. 13. Lo diſmiſs; 
to releaſe ; to ſend away from any buſineſs or appoint- 
ment. 14. To emit. 


DIS 


1.) How rich in humble 8 is he, 
wii leads a quiet country life; 
Diſcharg'd of buſineſs, void of ſtrife. Dryden. 
(2.) I will convey them by ſea in floats, unto the place that 
thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe them to be — 


Kings. 
(3. Mounting his eyes, 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Infected minds, 


To their deaf pillows will oy their ſecrets. Sh. Mach. 
Nor were thoſe bluſt ring brethren left at large, a 
On ſeas and ſhores their fury to — Dryden's Ovid. 

Soon may kind heav'n a fure relief provide; 
Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Diſcharge thy ſhafts ; this rea * rend. Pope's Stat. 
(4.) A conceit runneth abroad, there ſhould be a white 
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there alſo are the neighbouring ſprings hotter than ordinary. 


(2.) The hæmorrhage being ſtopped, the — vo 
2, next occurrence is 
a thin ſerous diſcharge. Shary's Surgery. 
(3-) Mark the e of the little cloud upon glaſs or 
Ss, or blades of ſwords, and you ſhall fee it ever break 
IF the ſkirts, and laſt in the middle. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
U yt — f R diſch 
8, too of our diſcharge 
From penalty becauſe from Lath releas'd 
Some days. Milton, 
(6.) The text expreſſes the ſound eſtate of the conſcience, 
not barely by its not accuſing, but by its not condemning us ; 
which word imports properly an acquittance or diſcharge of a 
man upon ſome precedent accuſation, and a full trial and cog- 
mzance of his cauſe. South, 


(7.) ——2—O, all m defeated 
To free him hence ! by, br ſets all free, 


3 powder, which will diſcharge a piece without noiſe. Bacon. 

R The galleys alſo did oftentimes, out of their prows, diſcharge Hath paid his ranſom now and full diſcharge.  Miltox. 
A their great pieces againſt the city. Knolles's Hiftory. {8.) The obligations of hoſpitality and on are fa- 
. We 2 a piſtol, and ad the ſound returned upon us cred; nothing can abſolve us from the diſcharge of thoſe duties. 
$f fifty-ſix times, though the air was foggy. Addiſon on Italy. | ; L Eftrange. 
. (F.) Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 10.) There is no diſcharge in that war, neither ſhall wicked- 
14 And that the has diſcharged. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, nels deliver thoſe that are given to it. Eccl. viii. 8. 


Now to the horrors of that uncouth place, 
He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r ; 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. Dryd. Juv. 
When foreign trade imports more than our commodities will 
pay for, ve contract debts beyond ſea; and thoſe are paid with 
money, when they will not take our goods to diſcharge them. 


Discna'xGEr. . ,. [from diſcharge.] 1. He that diſ- 
charges in any manner- 2. He that fires a gun. 
(2.) To abate the bombilation of gu a way is 
miſed by Porta, by borax and butter, which he ſays will make 
it ſo go off, as ſcarcely to be heard by the diſcharger. Brown. 


Disc'incT. adj. [difcintus, Lat.] Ungirded ; looſely 


2a» 


| Locke, 

. (6.) 1 Tf he had drefſed. 4; 1 40 ES Di. 
The preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, + . To Disc p. v. 4. [diſcinds, Lat.] To divide; to cut 
Ile wauld not take it. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. in pieces a 
By owing, owes not, but ſtill pays; at once diſcind them betwixt our fmgers. Boyle. 
Indebted, and di/tharg's. Vitton. DISCTPLE. #. / [«i/cipulus. Lat.] A ſcholar ; one that 


.. (8.) If one man's fault could diſcharge another man of his 
duty, there would be no place left for the common offices of 
lociety. L' Eftr ange. 
When they have taken a degree, and are conſequent] 72 
a burden to their friends, who now think themſelves fully diſ- 
charged, they get into orders as ſoon as they can. Sqwift. 
(9-) They wanted nct reaſons to be diſcharged of all blame, 
who are confeſſed to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teſtimony ; in whoſe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been eſteemed to be fimall. Hooker. 
They are imprudent enough to diſcharge themſelves of this 
blunder, by laying the contradiftion at Virgil's door. Dryden, 
(ig.) Had I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large, 
As could their hundred offices diſcharge. Dryden's Fables. 
(11.) It is done by little and little, and with many eſſays; 
but all this =P eth not the wonder. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
Trial would als be made in herbs poiſonous and purgative, 
whoſe ill quality perhaps may be diſcharged, or attempered, by 


ſetting ſtron iſons or purgatives by them. Bacon, 
(13.) Biſtharge your pow'rs unto their ſeveral counties. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


When Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate, in regard of 
a dream of Calphurnia, this man told him, he hoped he would 
not diſmiſs the ſenate till his wife had dreamed a dream. 
Bacon. 
(14.) The matter being ſuppurated, I an inflamed 
tubercle in the great — ot the left eye, and diſcharged a 
well- concocted matter, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Discna'xce. v.. To diſmiſs itſelf ; to break up. 
The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not = aver} > 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Disc AGE. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Vent; exploſion ; 
emiſſion. 2. Matter vented. 3. Diſruption; evaneſcence. 
4- Diſmiſſion from an office ; as, the governour ſolicited 
his diſcharge. 5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 
5. Abſolution from a crime. 7. Ranſom ; price of ran- 
ſom. 8. Performance; execution. 9g. An acquittance 
trom a debt. 10. Exemption; privilege. 
(r.) As the heat of all ſprings is owing to ſubterraneous fire, 
O wherever chere are any extraordinary diſcharges of this fire, 


To Disc1'eLe. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


DiscueLina'rIAN. z. /. [diſciplina, Lat.] 


profeſſes to receive inſtructions from another. 
He rebuked diſciples, who would call for fire from heaven 
upon whole cities, for the negle& of a few. King Charles. 
The commemorating the death of Chriſt, is the profeſſing 
ourſelves the diſciples of the crucified Saviour; and that en- 
us to take up his croſs and follow him. Hammond. 
A young diſcifle ſhould behave himſelf fo well, as to gain 
the affe&tion and the ear of his inſtructor. | Watts. 
1. To train z to 


bring up. 2. To puniſh; to diſcipline. This word is 
not 1n uſe. | 
(1.) Ille did look far * 


Into the ſervice of the t me, and was 


Diſcipl d of the braveſt. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) She, bitter penance, with an iron whip, 
Was wont him to diſciple every day. Spenſer, 


Disci'eLE$SH1y. 7. . [trom diſciple.] The ſtate or func- 


tion of a rnb, or follower of a maſter. 

That to which juſtification is promiſed, is the giving up of 
the whole foul intirely unto Chriſt, undertaking di/ci} le/hiÞ 
upon Chriſt's terms. Hammond s Prat. Catech. 


DiscreLt/NABLE. adj. [diſciplinabilis, Lat.] Capable of 


inſtruction; capable of improvement by diſcipline and 
learning. 


DiscieLi/naBLExNEsSS. 2. /. [from diſciplinable.] Ca- 


pacity of inſtruction; qualification for improvement by 
education and diſcipline. 

We find in animals, eſpecially ſome of them, as foxes, dogs, 
apes, horſes, and elephants, not only * phantaſy, and 
memory, common to moſt, if not all animals, but ſomething 


of ſagacity, providence, and diſciplinableneſs. Hale. 


DisciyLINa'rlan. adj. [from diſcipiine.] Pertaining to 


diſcipline. 

What eagernefs in diſciplinar ian uncertainties, when the love 
of God and our neighbour, evangelical unqueſtionables, are 
neglected ! Glanville's Scepſic. 
1. One who 
rules or teaches with great ſtrictneſs; one who allows no 
deviation from ſtated rules. 2. A follower of the preſ- 


* * , 
* * . & - 
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28382 ſo called from their perpetual clamour You cowardly raſcal} nature di/clarzes all ſhare in thee : a 
about dif 


cipline. taylor made thee. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
2.) They draw thoſe that diſſent into diſlike with the tate, as He calls the gods to witneſs their offences; 
puritans, or diſciplinarians. Sanderſ. Pax. Eccl. Diſclaims the war, aſſerts his innocence. den's Aneid. 


Disci'eLinany-, adj. [diſciplina, Lat.] 1. Pertaining to Foy, * — — diſclaiming all 2 


diſcipline. 2. Relating to government. 3. Relating to Very few, among thoſe who profeſs themſelves Chriſtians, 
a regular courſe of education. 1 diſclaim all concern for their ſouls, diſown the authority, or 
(2.) Thoſe canons in behalf of marriage were only diſci- renounce the expectations of the goſpel. Rogers. 
plinary, on prudential motives. Biſbop Ferne. DisclA MER. . /. [from diſclaim] 1. One that dit- 
(3-) Theſe are the 22 3 our noble and gentle claims, diſowns, or renounces. 2. [In law.] A plea 
yourn ought to beſtow their time in a iſciplinary way. Milton. containin an expreſs denial or refuſal. Cowel. 
DISCIPLINE. 3. J [diſciplina, Lat.] 1. Education; in- T9 Disc.o'ss. v. a. [diſcluds, Lat. dis and cloſe.] 1. To 
ſtruction; the act of cultivating the mind; the act of uncover; to produce from a ſtate of latitancy to open 
forming the manners. 2. Rule of government; order; view. 2. To hatch; to open. 3. To reveal; to tell; 


method of government. 3. Military regulation. 4- A to impart what is ſecret. 


ſtate of ſubjection. 5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. (1.) In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
6. Puniſhment ; cha t ; correction. 7. External Thoſe ſeeds of fire their fatal birth diſcloſe; 
mortification. And firſt few ſcatt ring ſparks about were blown, 


(1.) He had charge my - - mods frame, BY Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe. Dryden. 
tutors nouriture to 5 Spenſer. earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe. Dryden. 
The cold of the northern parts is that which, without aid The ſhells being broken, ſtruck off, and e, the ſtone 

warmeſt. Bacon. (2.) It is reported the ancients, that the oftrich layeth 
They who want that ſenſe of diſcipline, hearing, are alſo by her eggs under ſand, where the heat of the ſun diſclaſerb them. 

uence deprived of h. Holder. Bacon. 

It is by the aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear eſpecially, which (3-) There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, 

are called the ſenſes of diſcipline, that our minds are Þ mithed or pride, or diſcloſing of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound; for 

with various parts of knowledge. Watts, from theſe — every friend will depart. Eccluf. 


2.) They hold, that from the apoſtles time till this I diſchſe m on, 
28 age, wherein yourſelves fark 281 have found out a Our friendſhip's 42 f conceal it, 
right pattern of diſcipline, there never was any time ſafe The world will call me falſe. Addiſon's Cato. 
to be followed. Hooker. DrscLo'ser. n. [from diſcloſe.] One that reveals or diſ- 
As we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical doc- covers. © | 
trine, ſo the precepts of diſcipline we are, in like fort, bound D3scro'sure. n. . [from diſcloſe.] 1. Diſcovery ; pro- 
for ever to obſerve. a ; Hooker. Auction into view. 2. Act of revealing any thing ſecret. 
This vas _ e * * * li (1.) The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the in- 
L - * toi * 44 Nee, " quiſition, both for the uſe and diſcloſure of cauſes. Bacon. 
r Thi Sa all * Shakeſpeare. (2+) After ſo happy a marriage between the king and her 
(3-) This opens all your victones in Scotland, daughter, ſhe was, upon a fudden mutability and diſcloſure of 
Your diſct * 0 . 1 = — Shakeſpeare. the ing's mind, ſeverely handled. Bacon. 
— 2 gy 3-4 a ER DiscLvu'ston. n. , [dijcluſus, Lat.] Emiſſion. 
1 — 7 4 — —— — — 3 Judge what a 1 thing it were, that the continued 
(4.) The moſt — have — in 42 beg fhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by ſudden miraculous 
diſcipline, are yet obliged to be conſtantly on their yu 2 dijclu/ions of light, to prevent the art of 9 
gert. 


(s.) Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in DiscoLora'TiIOoN. n. /. [from diſcolour. 1. The act of 
theſe mechanical diſciplines, which, in this reſpect, are much to changing the colour; the act of ſtaining. 2. Change of 
be preferred. Wilkins, colour; ſtain; die. 

(6.) A lively cobler kicked and ſpurred while his wife was (2.) In a depravation of the humours from a ſound ftate to 
carrying him, and had ſcarce paſſed a day without giving her What the phyſicians call by a general name of a cacochymy, 


the diſcipline of the ſtrap. Addiſon, Spefator. pots and diſcolorations of the ſkin are figns of weak fibres. 
| (7) The love of makes a man chaſte without the la- Arbuthnot. 
borious arts of faſting and exterior diſcipline ; he reaches at To DISCO'LOUR. v. a. [deco/oro, Lat.] To change from 
glory without any other arms but thoſe of love. Taylor. the natural hue ; to ſtain. 
To Dr'scieLing. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To educate ; Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
to inſtruct; to bring A. > Ta — f 2 2 15 Coldly embracing the diſcolaur a — Shakeſp. K. John. 
, : . Drink water, ei or but diſcoloured with malt. 

order. 3. To punith; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 4. To , — | Temtle 
advance by inſt ruction. | ——Suſpicious and fantaſtical furmiſe, 

(1.) We are wile enough to begin when they are very And jealouſy, with jaundice in her eyes, 
young, and diſcipline by times thoſe other creatures we would Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd. Dryden. 
make uſeful and for ſomewhat. Locke. He who looks upon the ſoul through its outward actions, ſees 
They were with care prepared and 4. lined for confirma- it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to diſcolour and 
tion, which they could not arrive at, till were found upon pervert the object. Addiſon, Shectator. 
examination to have made a ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge Have a care, leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome darling 
of Chriſtianity. Addiſon on the 35 Religion. ſcience, ſo prevail over your mind as to diſcolour all your ideas. 
_ They look to us, as we ſhould judge of an army of os Watts. 


-diſciplined ſoldiers at a diſtance. Derham's Aftro-Theology. Jo DISCO'MFIT. v. #. [deſconfire, Fr. ſconfiggere, Ital. 
(4.) The law appear d imperfect, and but giv'n as if from di/configere, Lat.] To defeat; to conquer; 


With ſe reſign th in full ti 
Up 3 diſciplin'd 880 to vanquiſh ; to overpower ; to ſubdue; to beat; to 


From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit. Milian. Overthrow. | 


' g . ; Q bel, C 
To DrscLa'ty. v. a. [dis and claim.] To diſown ; to deny me 2 8 1 Sbaleſpeare. 
any knowledge of; to retract any union with; to abro- Joſhua diiſcomſited Amalek and his people with the of 


— gate; to renounce. the ſword, Ex2.tus. 
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He, fugitive, declin d ſuperior ſtrength ; 
Diſcomfited, purſu'd, in the fad chace 


Ten thouſand ignominious fall. Phillips. 
While my gallant coun are employed in uing 
rebels, half diſcomfited through the conſciouſneſs of their guilt, 


I ſhall improve thoſe victories to the good of my fellow ſubjects. 
Addiſon. 
Dis colur ir. ». , [from the verb.] Defeat; rout ; over- 
throw. 
Fly you muſt : incurable diſcomfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent . 
n muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere 1 
Such a diſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil hi 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies, Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Drsco'uritTuRE. . /. [from diſcomfit.] Defeat; loſs © 
battle; rout ; ruin; overthrow. | 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loſs, of ſlaughter, and diſcu e. Shakeſpeare. 
Behold, every man's ſword was againſt his fellow, and there 
was a very great diſcomſiture. 1 Sam. 
What a defeat and r is it to a man, when he 
comes to uſe this wealth, to it all falſe metal ? 
| Government of the Tongue. 
He ſent his angels to fight for his people; and the di/compi- 
ture and ſlaughters of great hoſts, is attributed to their aſſiſt- 
ance. Atterbury. 
Disco'mrorT. n. , [dir and comfort.) Uneaſineſs; ſor- 
row ; melancholy ; gloom. 
This himſelf did foreſee, and therefore armed his church, to 


Shakeſteare. 


the end they might ſuſtain it without diſcomfort. Hooker. 
—— Diſcomfort guides my tongue, 
And bids — ſpeak & nothing but deſpair. Shakeſpeare. 


In ſolitude there is not only diſcomfort, but weakneſs _ A 
outh. 


To Discolurokr. v. 4. [from the noun.] To grieve; © 


to ſadden ; to dejeR. 
Her champion went away diſcomforted as much as diſcom- 


ſited. : Sidney. 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 
Left it diſcomfort us. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


Disco'mrorTABLE. u. /. [from diſcomfort] 1. One that 
is melancholy and refuſes comfort. 2. That cauſes ſad- 
neſs. 

(1.) Diſcomfortable couſin, know'ſt thou not, 

That when the ſearching eye of Heaven is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. Shakeſpeare. 

(2.) What! did that help poor Dorus, whoſe eyes could 
carry unto him no other news but diſcomfortable ? Sidney. 

To Discomme'nD. wv. a. [dis and commend.] To blame; 
to cenſure; to mention with diſapprobation. 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot abſolutely ap- 
prove, either willingneſs to live, or forwardneſs to die. Hooker. 

Now you will all be wits ; and he, I pray, 

And you, that diſcommend it, mend the play. Denham. 

Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent. en. 

Discomme'NDABLE. adj. [from diſcommend.] Blameable ; 
cenſurable ; deſerving blame. 

Puſillanimity is, according to Ariſtotle's morality, a vice very 
diſcommendable. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Discomume'nDaBLENESS. 2. /. [from diſcommendable.] 
Blameablenefs ; liableneſs to cenſure. Did. 

DiscommEnDa'TiON. 2. /. [from diſcommend.] Blame; 
reproach ; cenſure. 

Tully affigns three motions, whereby, without any diſcom- 
mendation, a man might be drawn to become an accuſer of 
others. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Discoumte'nDer- . /. [from diſcommend.]) One that 
diſcommends ; a diſpraiſer. 

To Discommo'pe. v. a. [dis and commode, French.] To 
put to inconvenience ; to moleſt ; to incommode. 

Discommo'pious. adj. [from diſcommode.) Inconvenient ; 
troubleſome ; unpleaſing. 

So many thouſand foldiers, unfit for any labour or other 
trade, mulc either ſeek ſervice and employment abroad, which 


DIS 
be dangerous, or elſe employ themſelves here at home 
which may be diſcommodious. — — 


Discommo'pity. =. /. [from diſcommede.)] Inconvenience 
diſadvantage ; burt ; miſchief. . ; 
e ſpeak now , how diſcommodities of i 
be beſt avoided, and — — or how is as 
balance of commodities and diſcommodities, the qualities of 
uſury, are to be reconciled. Bacon. 

e be preſerved with ſome diſcom- 
oy that, the failors being in health, the 
ſhip ſhould periſh. ard, 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v. a. [decompeſer, Fr.] 1. To diſor- 
der ; to unſettle. 2. To ruffle; to diſorder- 3. To 
diſturb the temper ; to agitate by perturbation. 4. To 
offend ; to fret ; to vex. 5. To diſplace; to Aan: 
I ) _ debate the ſelf 

(1. upon -denying ordinance had raiſed 
many jealouſies, and — the confidence that had for- 
merly been between many of them. Clarendon. 

(2.) Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 
And ſoftly ftole to — 7 her own. Swift. 
(3-) No more, dear ill in death it ſhows, 
Dryden. 
are in a 


Your peace of mind by rage to diſc e. 

(4.) Men, who — all the IAC of life, 
ſtate where there are many accidents to diborder and tiſcompoſe, 
but few = — * 3 Swift. 

(5-) Thou was a prince, and infinitely ſuſpici 

never put She or di/compoſed a counſellor 2 — 

Bacon. 
Discomro'surte. 2. /. [from diſcompoſe.] Diſorder; per- 
turbation. 

He threw himſelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paſ- 
fion, and with abundance of tears; and continued in this me- 
lancholick diſcompoſure of mind many days. Clarendon. 
o Dis cox EKR. v. a. [dis and concert.] 1. To unſettle 

the mind ; to diſcompoſe. 2. To break a ſcheme ; to 
* . machination. 
(1.) You need not provoke their ſpirits : A care- 
leſs geſture, a word, or a look, is TT: diſconcert them. 
Collier. 
Disconro'rwity. . / [dis and conformity.] Want of 
agreement ; inconſiſtency. 
Lies ariſe from errour and miſtake, or malice and ; 
they confiſt in the di t and diſconformity betwixt the 


12 on of the mind, or the conceptions of 
e mind and the 
things 


ings themſelves, or the ſpeech and the 
. Hatewill on Providence. 
DisconGrvu'iTy. 2. /. [dis and congruity.] Diſagreement ; 
inconſiſtency. 
eren the thing, to ſuſtain ſuch a du- 
ration from the intrinſical diſcongruity of the one to the other. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Drsco'nsoLAaTE. adj. [dis and conſele.] Void of comfort; 
hopeleſs; forrowful ; melancholy. 
—— Se C:ſſus all diſconſolate, 
wy 2 N on this hill. 
ien iddin obey, 
Difinifs 1 — — — Aug me 
The ladies and the knights, no ſhelter nigh, 


Shakeſpear?. 
Milton. 


Were dropping wet, diſconſalate and wan, 

And through their thin array receiv'd the rain. den. 
The moon reflects the ſunbeams to us, and ſo, illumi- 
nating the air, takes away in ſome meaſure the d:ſconſolate 
darknefs of our winter-nights. Ray. 


Disco'nsoLATELY. adv. [from diſconſolate.] In a diſcon- 
folate manner; comfortleſsly. ä 
Disco'xns9LATENESS. . /. {from diſconſolate.] The ſtate 
of being diſconfulate. 
DisconTEe'xT. . / [dis and content.] Want of content; 
uneaſineſs at the preſent ſtate. 
I fee your brows full of diſcontent, 
Your hearts of forrows, and your eyes of tears. Shakeſpeare. 
Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 
She ſigh'd, not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. Pope. 
DrsConTE'NT. adj. {dis and content.] Uneaſy at the pre- 
ſent ſtate ; diſſatisfied. 


DIS 


They were of their own nature circumſpect and flow, diſ- 
countenanced and diſcontent, and thoſe the earl ſingled as fitteſt 
for his ſe. Hayward. 

Ts DisconTEe'NT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To diſſatisfy ; 
to make uneaſy at the preſent ſtate. 
— I know a diſcontented gentleman, 


Whoſe humble means match not his haughty ſpirit. Shakeſp. 
The diſcontented 1 


now are 9 
Whoſe crimes before did your juſt cauſe . Dryden. 
DisconTE'NTED. participial adj. [from diſcontent.] Un- 
eaſy ; cheerleſs ; malevolent. 
Let us know 


What will tie up your diſcontented ſword ? Shakeſpeare. 
Theſe are, beyond compariſon, the two evils in this 
world, a diſeaſed body and a diſcontented mind. Tulotſon. 
The goddeſs, with a diſcontented air, 
Seems to reject him, ſhe ts his pray r. Pope. 
N 1. /. [from diſconteoted.] Uneaſi- 
neſs; want of eaſe ; diſſatisfaction. 


A beautiful buſt of Alexander the Great, caſts up his face to 
heaven with a noble air of grief, or diſcontentedneſs in his 
looks. Addiſon's Travels. 


DisconTe'NTMENT- #- . [from diſcontent.] The ſtate 
of being diſcontented ; uneaſineſs. 
Theſe are the vices that fill them with general diſcontentment, 


as though the boſom of that famous church, wherein they live, 
were more noiſome than any dungeon. Hooker. 
The politick and artificial nouriſhing and entertaining of 
hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is one of the 
antidotes againſt the poiſon of diſcontentments. Bacon. 
DisconTi'nuance. . /. [from diſcontinue.] 1. Want of 
coheſion of parts; want of union of one part with ano- 
ther; diſruption. 2. Ceſſation; intermiſſion. 3. [ln 
the common law.] An interruption or breaking off ; as 
diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion, or diſcontinuance of proceſs. 
The effect of diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion is, that a man 
may not enter upon his own land or tenement alienated, 
whatſoever his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; 
but muſt ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by law. The effect 
of diſcontinugnce of plea is, that the inſtance may not be 
—_ up again, but by a new writ to begin the ſuit a- 
reſh. 
1.) The ſtillicides of water, if there be 
ill draw themſelves into a ſinall thread, becauſe they will not 
diſcontinue ; but if there be no remedy, then they caſt them- 
ſelves into round drops, which is the figure that ſaveth the body 
moſt from diſcontinuance. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
92 Let us conſider, whether our approaches to him are ſweet 
and refreſhing, and if we are uneaſy under any long diſconti- 
nuance of our converſation with him. Atterbury. 
DisconTinua'TiON- . /. [from diſcontinue.) Diſrup- 
tion of continuity; breach of union of parts; diſruption ; 
ſeparation. a 
pon any diſcontinuation o „ made either bubbles 
or by ſhaking the glaſs, the 6 falls. 7 — 
To DisconTi'nus. v. . [diſcontinuer, French.] 1. To 
loſe the coheſion of parts; to ſuffer ſeparation or diſrup- 
tion of ſubſtance. 2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcrip- 
tive cuſtom or right. 
(1.) All bodies, ductile and tenſile, as metals that will be 
drawn into wires ; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn, 
or thread ; have in them the appetite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out ; and 
yet ſo as not to 7 * or forſake their own body. Bacon. 
(2.) Thyſelf ſhalt 4i/continue from thine heritage that I gave 
thee, and I will cauſe to ſerve thine enemies. Jer. 
To DisconTi'nue. v. a. 1. To leave off; to ceaſe any 
practice or habit. 2. To break off; to interrupt. 
1.) Twenty puny lies I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakeſpeare. 
Examine thy cuſtoms of diet, ſleep, exerciſe, apparel, and 
the like, and try, in any thou ſhalt judge hurtful, to 4i/continue 
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it by little and little; but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience 
by the change, thou come back to it again. Bacon. 
(2.) 882 in all letters, of aptneſs to be 
conjoined in ſyllables and words, through the voluble motions 
of the organs from one ſtop or figure to another, that they mo- 
dify and diſcriminate the voice, without ing to diſcontinue 
it. Holder . Elements of Speech. 
DisconTinv'iTy. . { [dis and continuity.] Diſunity of 
rows _ of * 4 4 
t diſcontinuity o is the principal cauſe of the opa- 
city of bodies, os an conſidering that opaque 42 
become tranſparent by filling their pores with any ſubſtance ot 
equal, or almoſt equal denſity with their parts. Newton. 
Disconve'nience. #. . [dis and convenience.] Incon- 
ri! diſagreement ; oppoſition of nature. 


ear ariſeth many times out of natural antipathies of nature, 
but in theſe diſconweniencies of nature deliberation hath no 
place at all. Bramhall . Anſwer to Hobbes, 


DISCORD. »#. /. [diſcordia, Latin.) 1. Difagreement ; 
oppoſition ; mutual anger ; — ah oppugnancy. 
2. Difference, or contrariety of qualities ; particularly of 
ſounds. 3. [In muſic. ] Sounds not of themſelves pleaſ- 
ing, but neceſſary to be mixed with others. 

(1.) See what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
That heav'n finds means to kill your joys with love 
And I, for winking at your diſcord: too, 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. Shakeſþ. Rom. and Jul. 
He is a falſe witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and that ſoweth 4r/- 
cord among brethren. Proverbs. 


2.) Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
400 hark what d4:/cord follows each thing — 
In meer op cy. Shateſp. Troil. and Cre. 
Diſcord, like that of muſick's various parts, 
Diſcord that makes the harmony of hearts ; 


Diſcord that only this diſpute ſhall bring, 


ho beſt ſhall love the duke and ſerve the king. Dryden. 
All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canſt not fee ; 

All diſcord, harmony not underſtood ; 

All partial evil, univerſal good. Pape. 


(3. ) It is found alone that doth immediately and incorporeally 
affect moſt ; this is moſt manifeſt in muſick, and concords and 
diſcords in muſick : for all ſounds, whether they be ſharp or 
flat, if they be ſweet, have a roundneſs and equality; and if 


they be harſh, are unequal : for a diſcord itſelf is but a harſh- 
— of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon. 


It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, | 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps. Shakeſpeare. 
How doth muſick amaze us, when of diſcords ſhe maketh 

the ſweeteſt harmony ? Peachan:. 
To Dis cok. v. =. [diſcords, Latin.) To diſagree ; not 
to ſuit with. 

Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other ; ſometimes the 
one drowning the other, and making it not heard; ſometimes 
the one jarring and diſcording with the other, and making a 
confuſion. Bacon. 

Disco'xpance. T. [from diſcord.] Diſagreement ; op- 

Disco'xparcy. Y poſition; inconfiſtency. 

Disco'xpanT. adj. [diſcordans, Latin] 1. Inconſiſtent ; 
at variance with itſelf. 2. Oppoſite ; contrarious. 3. In- 
congruous; not conformable. £2 

(1.) Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 

But clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere; 

So various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 

That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. 

(2.) The diſcordant attraction of ſome wandering comets 
would certainly diſorder the revolutions of the planets, if they 
approached too near them. a Cheyne. 

(3.) Hither conſcience is to be referred, if by a compariicn 
of things done with the rule there be a confonancy, then tcllovs 
the ſentence of approbation ; if diſcordant from it, the ſen enge 
of condemnation. Hale's Or git M,]. 

Disco R DbaN TLY. adv. [ſr m diſcordant.] 1. Incoꝛ ſiſt ent- 
ly; in diſagreement wit: itſelf. 2. In diſagreement with 


another. 3. Peeviſlily; in a contradictious manner. 
G M 2 
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2.) Two ſtrings of a muſical inſtrument being ftruck 
43 * — — that arrive at the 1 2 
as to ſenſe, yield a ſound differing from either of them, and as 
it were compounded of both; inſomuch, that if be di/- 
cordantly tuned, though each of them ſtruck apart would yu 
a pleaſing found, yet being ſtruck together make a 
and troubleſome noiſe. ople on Sounds. 
To Disco'vtr. v. a. [diſcouvrir, French; dis and cover.] 
1. To thow ; to diſcloſe ; to bring to light; to make 
viſible. 2. To expoſe to view. 3- To ſhow ; not to 
ſhelter; to expoſe. 4. To make known; not to diſ- 
guiſe ; to reveal. 5, To ken; to eſpy- 6. To find 
out; to obtain information. 7. To detect; to find 
though concealed. 8. To find things or places not 
known before. 9. To exhibit to the view. 

(1, 2.) The cover of the coach was made with ſuch joints, that 
as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up cloſe, ſo they 
might put each end down, and remain as diſcovered and open- 


ſighted as on horſeback. Sidney. 
Go draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince. Shakeſpeare. 


He diſcowereth deep things out of darkneſs, and bringeth out 
to light the ſhadow of death. 0b, xi. 22. 
(3.) And now will I diſcover her lewdneſs. Hoſea. 
Law can diſcover fin, but not remove. Milton. 
(4-) We will paſs over unto thoſe men, and we will diſcover 
ourſelves unto them. Ila. xiv. 8. 
Eve, who unſeen 
Vet all had heard, with audible lament 
Diſcover'd from the place of her retire. Milton. 
(5.) When we had diſcower d Cyprus, we left it on the left 
hand. | Aﬀs. 
(5.) He ſhall never, by any alteration in me, diſcover my 


knowledge of his miſtake. Pope's Letters. 
7 Up he ſtarts, 
Dijcover'd and ſurpriz d. Milton. 
Man with ftrength and free will arm'd 
Compleat, to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 
(8.) Some to diſtower iſlands far away. Shakeſpeare. 


Another part in ſquadrons—bend their march— 
On bold adventure, to diſcover wide 
That diſmal world. Milton. 
So of things: The Germans diſcovered printing and gun- 


powder. 
(9.) Some high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye diſcovers unaware 


The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 
Firſt ſeen, or ſome renown'd metropolis 


With gliſt'ring ſpires and battlements adorn d. Milton. 
Not light, but rather darkneſs viſible. ; 

Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe. Milton. 

Dis covzRABLE. adj. [from diſcover.] 1. That which 


may be found out. 2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. 

(1.) That mineral matter which is ſo intermixed with the 
common and terreſtrial matter, as not to be diſcoverable by hu- 
man induſtry; or if 4iſcoverable, diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt 
the craſſer matter, can never be ſeparated. MWoodww. Nat. Hift. 

Revelation may aſſert two things to be joined, whoſe connec- 
tion or nt is not diſcowerable by reaſon. Watts. 

(2.) They were deceived by Satan, and that not in an inviſible 
ſituation, but in an open and di/coverable apparition, that is, 
in the form of a ſerpent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

It is concluded by aftronomers, that the atmoſphere of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a and uniform 
ſerenity ; becauſe nothing ye" in the lunar ſurface is 
ever covered. and abſconded by the interpoſition of any clouds 
or miſts. Bentley. 


Disco'verer- n. , [from diſcover.] 
any thing not known before: a finder out. 2. A ſcout ; 
one who is put to deſcry the poſture or number of an 
enemy; ſpeculator. | 


(x.) If more be found out, they will not reco the diſ- 
coverer's pains, but will be fitter to be caſt out. Holder. 
Places receive appellations according to the lan of the 


diſcoverer, from obſervations made upon the keck e. Broome. 
ole early tUmes ; 


The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in 


Disco'very. n. /. [from diſcover. ] 


Discou'nTENAaNcE. 2. . [dis and countenance.] 


1. One that finds 
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and the Portugueſe were not the firſt diſcoverers of that navi 
tion. 


Arbuthnot on Coin. 
An old maiden tlewoman is the 


greateſt diſcoverer of 

A ſhe can tell you what fin it was that ſet fuch a man's 
on 
(2. 


fire. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Here ſtand, my lords, and ſend diſcowerers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakeſpeare. 
1. The act of find- 
ing any thing hidden. 2. The act &@f revealing or diſ- 
cloſing any ſecret. 


(1.) all who fince have us'd the open ſea, 

Than the bold Engliſh none more fame have won ; 
Beyond the „and out of heaven's high way, 

They make diſcoveries where they ſee no ſun. Dryden. 
(2.) What muſt I hold a candle to my ſhame? 

They in themſelves, . ſooth, are too too light. 

Why tis an office of diſcovery, love, 

And I Kr _ ANN Venice. 
Thin at a amiable by the light of this world, 
o odious hue in the eve diſcoveries of the 
next. South. 

It would be to ſay ſomething of the ſtate to which 
the war hath reduced us; ſuch a diſcovery ought to be made as 
late as poſſible. Swift. 


To Discovu'nseL. v. 4. [dis and counſel.] To diſſuade ; 


Obſolete. 
from that vanity, 
te advice diſcounſelled. 


to give contrary advice. 
But him that 


With Spenſer. 


Discov'v r. =. /. [dis and count.] The ſum refunded in 


a bargain. 


His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of cop- 


per money from Wood at a large diſcount, and fell them as 


well as he could. Swift. 


To Discov'ur. v. a. [from the noun.] To count back; 


to pay back — 
(1.) My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon : 
My prayers and penance ſhall &ſcount for theſe, 


And of Heav'n to charge the bill on me. Dryden. 
Ts ſpitefully combin'd, 1 

Force him to take his tithes in kind; 

And Parviſol diſcounts arrears, 

By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift. 


To Drscou'nTENANCE. v. a. [dis and countenance.] 1. To 


diſcourage by cold treatment. 2. To abaſh ; to put to 
e- | 

1.) Unwilling they were to diſcountenance any man who was 

illing to ſerve Yo 4 "OY Clarendon. 

The truly upright judge will always countenance right, and 


diſcountenance —— | Atterbury. 
(2.) dom. in diſcourſe with her, 
Loſes diſcountenanc'd, and like folly. ſhews, Milton. 


He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though firſt 
To offend ; diſcountenanc'd both, and diſcompos d. Milton. 

How would one look from his majeſtick brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, 
Diſcount'nance her deſpis d Milton. 

Cold 
treatment: unfavourable aſpect; unfriendly rd. 

He thought a little a ſcountenance upon thoſe ons would 
ſuppreſs that ſpirit. Clarendon. 

Il accidental misfortunes, how inevitable ſoever, were ſtill 
attended with apparent diſcountenance. Clarendon. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he patiently bears 
all the difficulties of duty, and the 4i/countenance he meets with 
from a wicked and world, Rogers. 


Discou'nTExnancer. . [from diſcountenance.] One 


that diſcourages hy cold treatment; one that depreſſes 
by unfriendly regard. 
Rumours of ſcandal and murmurs againſt the king and his 
t, taxed” him for a great taxer of his people and 4iſ- 
countenancer of his nobility. Bacon. 


To DISCOU'RAGE. v. a. [decourager, Fr. dit and courage. 


1. To depreſs ; to deprive of confidence; to deject; to 
daſtardize. 2. To deter ; to fright-from any attempt : 
with from before the . 3. It is regularly uſed by 
Temple, with to before the following word. 


DIS 
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(r.) I might neither encourage the rebels inſolence, nor diſ- Discou'rst R. n. /. [from diſcourſe.] 1. A ſpeaker ; an 
courage the proteſtants loyalty and patience. K. Charles. haranguer. 2. A writer on any ſubject ; a difſertator. 

The a with great — A (r.) - The tract of thing, 
preſumption. , N Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life 

2.) Wherefore diſcour, the heart of the children of : , 
108 5 — it ets, hx 7 N Fan Which action's ſelf was tongue to. Shakeſpeare. 


your beauty and your health, unleſs you 


3-) You may k 
them or diſcourage them to ſtay with you, by 


uſing them ill. Temple. 


Drisco va AER n. /. [from diſcourage.] One that im- 

uns diffidence and terrour. ; 

men in as are generally diſcouragers o 

„are like old trees, duch being paſt 2 

will ſuffer no young plants to flouriſh beneath them. Pope. 

Discou'xaGEMENT. #. /. [from diſcourage.) 1. The 

act of deterring, or deprefling hope. 2. Determent ; 

that which deters from any thing : with from. 3. The 
cauſe of depreſſion, or fear: with o, leſs properly. 

(2.) Amongſt other impediments of any inventions, it is 
none of the meaneſt diſcouragements, that they are fo generally 
derided by common opinion. | Wilkins. 

The books read at ſchools and colleges, are full of incite- 
ments to virtue, and diſcouragements from vice. Swift. 

(3-) To things we would have them learn, the great and 
only diſcouragement is that they are called to them. Lacke. 

DISCOU'RSE. . /. [ai ſcours, Fr. diſcurſus, Latin.] 1. 
The act of the underſtanding, by which it paſſes from 
remiſes to conſequences. 2. Converſation; mutual 
intercourſe of language; talk. 3. Effuſion of language; 
ſpeech. 4. A treatiſe ; a diſſertation either written or 
uttered. 

(1.) By reaſon of that original weakneſs in the inſtruments, 
without which the underſtanding part is not able in this world 
by diſcourſe to work, the very conceit of painfulneſs is a bridle 


to ſtay us. Hooker. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and ike reaſon 
To ruſt in us unus d. Shakeſpeare. 


The act of the mind which connects propoſitions, and de- 
duceth concluſions from them, the ſchools call diſcourſe ; and 
we ſhall not miſcall it, if we name it reaſon. Glanwille. 

(2.) He waxeth wiſer than himſelf, more by an hour's d:i/- 
courſe, than by x day's meditation. Bacon. 

In thy difcourſe, if thou deſire to pleaſe, 
All ſuch is courteous, uſeful, new, or witty ; 
Ufefulneſs come by labour, wit by eafe, 
Courteſy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquiſh'd party with the victors join'd, 

or wanted ſweet difcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 


Dryden. 
(3-) Topical and ſuperficial ents, of which there is 
{tore to be found on bo 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious dz/courſe, ſerve only to 
amuſe the underſtanding and entertain company. Locke. 
4.) The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which, he ſays, are 
things, and ſeen in God. Locke. 
Plutarch, in his diſcourſe _ zarrulity, commends the 
fidelity of .the companions of Ulyſſes. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Discov'sse. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To converſe ; 
to talk ; to relate. 
manner. 3. To reaſon; to paſs from pretniſes to conſe- 
quences. 
(1.) How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? 
. Diſcourſe, I pr'ythee on this turret's top. 

Of various things di/cour/ing as he paſs d, 
Anchiſes hither bends. . 
(2.) The general maxims we are diſccurſing of are not known 

to children, ideots, and a great part of mankind. 


(3-) And yet the pow'rs of her 4iſcourfng thoughts, 
From the colleQion is. a diverſe thing. Davies. 
Brutes do want that quick 4i/couring pow r. Davies. 


To Discov'rxst. v. & [from the noun.] To treat of; 
to talk over; to diſcuſs. 
— Go with us into the abbey here, 
And let us there at large diſcourſe all our fortunes: 
Slaleſpeare. 


ſides, filling the head with variety of 


2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 


Locle - 


(2.) Philologers and critical iſcourſcre, who look beyond the 
obvious exteriors of things, will not be angry at our narrower 
lorations. Brown. 


But it ſeems to me, that ſuch diſcourſers do reaſon upon ſhort 
views, and a very moderate compaſs of thought. Savift. 
Discovu'rs1ve. adj. [from diſcourſe.] 1. Paſſing by in- 
termediate ſteps from premiſes to conſequences. 2 
Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 
(1.) The foul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being, 
Diſcourfive, or intuitve; diſcourſe 
Milton. 


Is ofteſt yours, the latter is moſt ours. 
(2.) The epick is every where interlaced with dialogue or 
diſcourſive ſcenes. Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 
Discou'xTeous. adj. [dis and courteous.] Uncivil ; un- 
complaifant ; defeQtive in good manners. 
He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt diſcourteous knight he ſhould 
meet. Motteux's Don Quixote. 


Discov'rxTesy. n. /. [dis and courteſy.) Incivility ; rude- 
neſs ; act of diſrepect. | 

As if chearfulneſs had been tediouſneſs, and good entertain- 

ment had been turned to diſcourteſy, he would ever get himſelf 


alone. Sidney. 
Be calm in arguing ; for fierceneſs makes 

Error a fault, and truth diſcourteſy. Herbert. 

He made me viſits, maundering as if I had done him a di, 

courteſy. , Wiſeman. 

Discov'aTEeousLy- adv. [from diſcourteous.] Uncivilly ; 


rudely: | 

Discovu's. adj. [from diſcus, Latin.] Broad; flat; wide. 
Uſed by botaniſts to denote the middle, plain, and flat 
part of ſome flowers, ſuch as the flos ſolis, &c. Quincy. 


DISCRE/DIT. 2. [decrediter, French.] Ignominy ; 
reproach ; lower degree of infamy ; diſgrace ; imputa- 
tion of a fault. 

Had I been the finder out of this ſecret, it would 'not have 
reliſhed among my other diſcredits. Shakeſpeare. 
Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and then certify over their country to the ſores of a 
plantation, meu. 
That they may quit their morals without any diſcredit to their 
intellectuals, they fly to ſeveral ſtale, trite, pitiful objections 
and cavils. South, 
Tis the duty of every Chriſtian to be concerned for the 
reputation or credit his life may bring on his profeſſion. 


Rogers. . 
Alas, the ſmall diſcredit of a bribe, 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the ſcribe. Pope. 
To Discxe'pir. v. 4. [decrediter, French.-] 1. To de- 


prive of credibility ; to make not truſted. 2. To diſ- 
grace ; to bring reproach upon ; to ſhame ; to make leſs 
reputable or honourable. 3. To diftruſt ; not to credit; 
not to hold certain. 5 ä 
(1.) He had fram'd to himſelf many 8 of 
life, which I have 4i/credited to him, and now is he reſolved to 
die. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) You had left unſeen a wonderful piece of work, which 
not to have been bleſt withal, would have diſcredited you. 
Shakeſpeare. - 
He is commended that makes a ſaving voyage, and leaſt 
diſcredits his travels, who returns the ſame man he went. 


Watton. . 
He like 2 privileg'd py, whom nothing can 
Diſcredit, libels now 'gamft each great man. Donne. 
Reflect how glorious it would be to. appear in countenance of 
diſcredited duty, and by example of piety revive the declining 
ſpirit of religion. ; ; : Rogers. 
Without care our beſt actions will loſe much of their mflu.. 
ence, and our virtues will be often diſcredited with the appear- 
ance of evil. | Ruger. 
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DISCRE/ET. adj. [diſeret, French.) 1. Prudent ; circum- Discs rio Rv. adj. [from diſcretion.) Left at large; 


ſpect; cautious ; ſober ; not raſh ; not precipitant ; not 
careleſs ; not hardily adventurous- 2. Modeit ; not for- 


ward. Not well authoriſed. 
(1.) Honeſt, diſcreet, quiet, and godly learned men, will 


not be withdrawn by you. Whitgifte. 
. — Leſs fea than diſcreet, 

You love the fundamental of ſtate, 

More than you doubt the c of 't. Shakeſpeare. 


To elder years to be diſcreet and grave, 
Then to old age maturity ſhe gave. Denham. 
It is the diſcreet man, not the witty nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the converſation, and gives meaſures to 
ſociety. adi ſon, Spectator. 
(2.) Dear youth, by fortune favour d, but by love, 
Alas! not favour'd leſs, be ſtill as now 
Diſcreet. Thomſon. 
Discxee'tTLY. adv. [from diſcreet. ] Prudently ; cau- 
tiouſly ; circumſpectly. 
Poets loſe halt the praiſe they ſhould have got, 
Could it be known they diſcreetly blot. Walter. 
The labour of obedience, loyalty, and ſubjection, is no 


more but for a man honeſtly and diſcreetly to fit ſtill. South. 
Profit ſprings from huſks diſcreetly us d. Philips. 
The dulleſt brain, if gently ſtirr d, 
Perhaps may waken to a humming bird; 
The moſt recluſe, diſcreetly open'd, find 
Congenial obje& in the cockle kind. Pope's Dunciad. 


Discxte'TNxess- n. . [from diſcreet.] The quality of 
being diſcreet ; diſcretion. 

DI'SCREPANCE. . /. [diſcrepantia, Latin.] Difference; 
contrariety; difagreement. 

Diverſity of education, and diſcrepancy of thoſe principles 
wherewith men are at firſt imbued, and wherein all our after 
reaſonings are founded. Lord Digby to K. Digby. 

Di'scxtranT. adj. [diſcrepans, Latin.] Different; diſ- 
agerag 2 contrary. 
o Discrt'TE. v. a. [diſcretus, Latin.] To ſeparate ; 
to diſcontinue. 

As for its diaphaneity, it enjoyeth that moſt eminently ; as 
having its earthy and falinous parts fo exactly reſolved, that 
its body is left imporous, and not diſcreted by atomical termi- 
nations. Brown. 

Discre'rTe. adj. [diſcretus, Latin.] 1. Diſtint ; diſ- 
joined; not continuous. 2. DisjunQive ; as, I refign 
my | fe, bit mt my honour, is a diſcrete propoſition. 3. 
Diſcrete Projortion is when the ratio between two pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the fame ; but there is not the 
ſame proportion between all the four: thus, 6:8: : 
3:7 4: Harris. 

(t.) Diſcrete quantity, or different individuals, are meaſured 
by number, without any breaking continuity, that is, in things 
that have continuity, as continued quantity and motion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Drscr#'TION. . /. [from diſcretio, Latin.] 1. Prudence; 
knowledge to govern or direct one's ſelf ; ſkill ; wiſe 
management. 2. Liberty of acting at pleaſure ; uncon- 
trolled, and unconditicnal power; as, he ſurrenders at 
diſcretien; that is, without ſtipulation. . 

(1.) Nothing then was further thought upon for the manner 
of governing; but all permitted unto their wiſdom and 4iſcre- 
tian which were to rule. Hooker. 

A knife may be taken away from a child, without depriving 
them of the benefits thereof, which have years and diſcretion to 
ule it. Hooker. 

It is not good that children ſhould know any wickedneſs : old 
folks have diſcretion, and know the world. Shakeſpeare. 

All this was order d by the diſcretion 

Of the right reverend cardinal of York. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 

The pleature of commanding our paſſions is to be rred 

before any ſenſual pleaſure ; becauſe it is the pleaſure of wiſdom 
and diſcretion. Tillotſon. 
But care in mutt till be had, | 

It aſks diſcretion, ev'n in running mad. Pope 

There is no talent ſo uſeful towards riſing in the world, or 
wich puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than diſcre- 
tion, a ſpecies of lower prudence, Swift. 


unlimited ; unreſtrained. 

A deacon may have a di ion for entering into orders 
before he is twenty-three years of age, and it is diſcretionary in 
the biſhop to admit him to that order at what time he thinks fit, 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
The major being a perſon of conſummate experience, was 
inveſted with a diſcretionary Tatler. 


Discaxe'tTive. adj. [diſcretus, Latin.] 1. [In logick.] 
Diſcretive prepoſitions are ſuch wherein various, and 
ſeemingly oppoſite judgements are made, whoſe variety 
or diſtinction is noted by the particles but, tho", yet, &c. 
as, travellers may change their climate, but not their temper : 
Jeb was patient, tho“ his grief was great. Watts. 2. [In 
ey Diſcretive diſtinctions are ſuch as imply oppo- 

tion; as, not a man, but a beaſt. 

DiscarminAaBLE. adj. [from diſcriminate.] Diſtinguiſſi- 


able by outward marks or tokens. Di d;. 
To DISCRI'MINATE. v. a. [diſcrimino, Latin. J 1. To 


mark with notes of difference ; to diſtinguiſh by certain 
tokens from another. 2. To ſelect or ſeparate from 
others. 

(1.) Oyſters and cockles and muſcles, which move not, hive 
no diſcriminate (ex. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


There are three forts of it differing in fineneſs from each 
her, and diferiens | byst] : liar names 
oyle. 


The right hand is diſcriminated from the left by a natural, 
„ and never to be confounded diſtinction. South. 

Although the features of his countenance be no reaſon of 
obedience, yet they may ſerve to diſcriminate him from any 
other perſon, whom the is not to obey. Stilling fleet. 

There may be ways of diſcriminating the voice ; as by acute- 
neſs and gravity, the ſeveral degrees of riſing and —_— from 
one tone or note to another. older. 

(2.) You owe little leſs for what you are not, than for what 
you are, to that diſcriminating mercy, to which alone you owe 
your exemption from miſeries. Beyle. 

DiscarMINATENESS- #. /. [from diſcriminate.) Diſtinct- 
neſs; marked difference. Dis. 

Discxtmina'TiION. . /. [from diſcriminatio, Latin.] 1. 
The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from other perſons or 
things. 2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from another; 
diſtinction; difference put. 3. The marks of dif- 
tinct ion. 

(1:) There is a reverence to be ſhewed them on the account 
of their di/criminzation from other places, and ſeparation for 
facred uſes. Stilling fleet. 

(3-) A ſatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is corrigible, 
and make a due diſcrimination between thoſe that are, and thoſe 
who are not the proper objects of it. Addiſon, Speftatcr. 

By that prudent di ſcrimination made between the offenders of 
different degrees, he obliges thoſe whom he has diſtinguiſhed as 
objects of mercy. Addiſon's — 

(3-) Take heed of abetting any factions, or applying any 
publick drſcriminations in matters of religion. 2 Charles. 

Letters ariſe from the firſt original diſcriminations of voice, 


by way of articulation, whereby the ear is able to judge and 
ſerve the differences of vocal ſounds. older. 
DiscarMminaTive. adj. [from diſcriminate.] 1. That 


which makes the mark of diſtinction; charaReriftical. 
2. That which obſerves diſt ir ction. 


(1.) The only ſtanding teſt, and diſcriminative characteriſtick 
any or — muſt be ſought for in the conſtituent 
matter of it. | Woodward. 


(2.) Diſcriminative Providence knew before the nature and 
courſe of all things. More's Antidote againft Atheiſm. 
Discxr'minous. adj. [from diſcrimen, Latin.] Danger- 
ous; r Not _ 
ind of ſpittin im a diſcriminous 
3 it * che 1 us _ by a 
plethory. „ arvey on Conſump tions. 
Discus ITOoRV. adj. [diſcubitorias, Latin.] Fitted to the 
poſture of leaning. 
After bathing they retired to bed, and refreſhed themſelves 
with a repaſt; and ſo that cuſtom, by degrees, changed their 
cubiculary beds into diſcubitory. rown's Vulgar Errours. 


DIS 


Drscu'mntncy. . /. [diſctumbens, Latin.] The act of 
leaning at meat, after the ancient manner- 

The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of diſ at 
meals, which was upon thcir left fide ; for fo their right d 
was free and ready for all ſervice. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Drscu'MBER. v. a. [dis and cumber.] To diſengage 
from any troubleſome weight; to diſengage from impe- 
diment. 

His limbs diſcumber'd of the clinging veſt, 
He binds the facred cincture his breaft. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Discu'xe. v. a. [decounrir, French. ] 


To diſcover ; 
to reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to Spen/er. 


I will, if pleaſe you it diſcure, aſſay 
To eaſe you of that ill. 4 Fairy Queen. 


DISCU'RSIVE. adj. [diſcurff, French, from diſcurro, 
Latin.] 1. Moving here and there; roving ; deſultory. 


2. Proceeding by regular gradation from premiſes to con- 
ſequences ; argumentative. This is ſometimes, perhaps 
not improperly, written diſcourfive. 

(1. ) Some noiſes help ſleep ; as the blowing of the wind, and 
the trickling of water : they move a gentle attention, and what- 
ſoever moveth attention, without too much labour, ſtilleth the 
natural and diſcurſive motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

(2.) There is a ſanctity of foul and body, of more efficacy 
for the receiving of divine truths, than the greateſt pretences to 
diſcurſive demonſtration. More's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath been much diſpute touching the knowledge of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of diſcurſive faculty, which 
ſome call reaſon. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Discu'xsIvELY. adv. [from diſcurſive.) By due grada- 
tion of argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, and we know 
we think; whereby we do diſcurfively, and by way of ratioci- 
nation, deduce one thing from another. Hale. 

Discvu'/xs0rRyY. adj. [diſcurſor, Latin.] Argumental ; ra- 
tional. 
DISCUS. n. /. [Latin.] A quoit; a heavy piece of iron 
thrown in the ancieat ſports. 
From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 

And fings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 

Poe Odyſſey. 

To DISCU'SS. v. a. [diſcutio, diſeuſſum, Latin.] 1. To 

examine ; to ventilate ; to clear by diſquifition. 2. To 
diſperſe: commonly applied to a humour or ſwelling. 

3. „ to pieces 2 3 
58. e are to diſcuſs o oſe general ex eptions hic 

have been taken. * OF SN F _ 

His uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of cauſes privately to 
certain perſons learned in the . | A; Pareans. 

This knotty point ſhould you and I diſcuſs, 


Or tell a tale? Pope. 
(2.) Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs the beginnings of new 
affection. Wotton. 


(3-) Conſider the threefold effect of Jupiter's trifulk, to burn, 


tiſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Discuss ER. n. / [from diſcuſs.} He that diſcuſſes ; an 


examiner. 

Discuss tox. . , [from diſcuſs.] 1. Diſquiſition; exa- 
mination ; ventilation of a queſtion. 2. [In ſurgery.] 
Diſcuſſion or reſolution is nothing elſe but breathing out 
the humours by inſenſible tranſpiration. Wiſeman. 

(1.) Truth cannot be found without ſome labour and inten- 
tion of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time 
upon the furvey and difcufſion of each particular. South. 

Various diſcuffions tear our heated brain : 

Opinions often turn; ſtill doubts remain; 

And who indulges thought, increaſes pain. Prior. 

D1sc'/us81ve. adj. [from diſcuſs.] Having the power to 
diſcuſs or diſperſe any noxious matter. 

Disev'triewvt. n. , [diſcutiens, Latin.] A medicine that 
has power to repel or drive back the matter of tumours 
in the blood. It ſometimes means the fame as carmina- 


tive. Quincy. 
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The ſwellings ariſing from theſe ire to he treated, in 
their beginning, with moderate repellents and diſcutients. 
To DISDA'/IN. v. a. [didaigner, French] To ſcorn ; to 
conſider as unworthy of one's character. | 
There is nothing ſo t, which I will fear to do for you; 
nor nothing ſo ſmall, which I will diſdain to do for you. 


. $1dney. 
They do diſdain us much nd our hts, 
Which) make? me ſweat 88 Rita Shakeſpeare. 
What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I diſdain and ſpurn. Shakeſpeare. 
Tell him, Cato 
Dijdains a life which he has power to offer. Addiſon. 


Drspa'in, n. , [dig no, Ital] Contempt; fcorn ; con- 
temptuous anger ; indignation. 
Children being haughty, through diſdain and want of nur- 
ture, do ſtain the nobility of their kindred. Eccluſ. 
But 1 you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov'd with juſt diſdain ! 
| Pope's Odyſey. 
Dispa'tnrul, adj. [diſdain and full.) Contemptuous; 
haughtily ſcornful ; indignant. 
There will come a time when three words, uttered with 


charity and meekneſs, ſhall receive a far more bleſied reward 
than three thouſand volumes, written with 4:/4ainful ſliarpneſs 


of wit. Hooker. 

—— The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, 

Diſdainful to be tried by't. Shakeſpeare. 


Seek through this grove ; 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a 4//dainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it when the next thing he eſpies 
Shall be the lady, 
But thoſe I can accuſe, I can forgive: 
By my dijdainful ſilence let them live. Dryden. 
The di/dainful foul came ruſhing through the wound. 
Dryden. 
Dispa'inruLLy. av. [from diſdainful.] Contemptu- 
_ ouſly ; with haughty ſcora ; with indignation. 
Either grcet him not, 
Or elſe di/dainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more 
Than if not look'd on. Shakeſpeare. 
It is not to inſult and dominecr, to look di/41/2/ully, and 
revile imperiouſly, that procurcs efteem from any one. South. 
Dispa'ineuLNEss. u. /. [from diſdainful.} Contempt; 
contemptuouſneſs ; haughty ſcorn. 
Can I forget, when they m priton placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite and due diſddainfulucſg, 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her? Sidney. 
A proud 4diſdainfulneſs of other men. Aſcham. 


DISEA'SE. n. . [dis and eaſe.] Diſtemper; malady ; 
fickneſs ; morbid ſtate. 
What's the diſeaſe he means ? h 
"Tis call'd the evil. a. och Machetb'. 
And Aſa in the thirty and ninth year of his reign vns dif- 
eaſed in his feet, and his diſeaſe was exceedingly great ; and in 
his dr/2aſe he ſought not to the Lord, but to the phyſicians. 
os. 
It is idle to propoſe remedies before we are aſſured of the 
diſeaſe, or to be in pain till we are convinced of the dang», 
Swift's Project for the Advancement of Religion. 
Intemperance 
In meats and drinks, which in the earth ſhall bring 


Diſeaſes dire. 
Then waſteful forth 
Walks the dire power of peſtilent diſeaſe. Thom. Sumer. 
To Disea'se. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To afli& with 
diſeaſe; to torment with pain or ſickneſs ; to mae mor- 
bid ; to inſect. 2. To put to pain; to pain; to make 
unealy. 
1.) We are all diſeaſed, 
And with our ſurfeidng and wanton hours 
Have brought ourſclyes into a burning fever. 


8 Lale eare. 


Milton. 


$ bateſf ech . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Flatt'rers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie foft, 
Hug their dr/eas'd perfumes, and have forgot 


That ever Timon was. Shakeſpeare. 
Let her alone, lady : as ſhe is now, ſhe will but diſeaſe 

our better mirth. Shakeſpeare. 
He was diſeaſed in his feet. 1 Kings. 


A lazar-houſe it ſeem'd wherein were laid 
Numbers of all diſeas'd, all maladies 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture. Milton. 
(2.) Though great light be inſufferable to our „yet 
the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 1 
oc le. 
Dist a'stDNEss. 3. /. [from diſeaſed.] Sickneſs ; morbid- 
neſs ; the ſtate of being diſeaſed. 
This is a reſtoration to ſome former ſtate ; not that ſtate of 


indigency and diſeaſedneſs. Burnet's Theory. 
Dist'pGtD. adj. [dis and edge.] Blunted ; obtunded ; 


dulled. ; 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg d by her 
Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
To DistmBa'rK. v. 4. [dis and embark.] To carry to 
land. 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark 


Some neceſſaries. | Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
To DistmBa'rk. v. n. To land; to go on land. 
There diſembarking on the ſea- ſide, 


We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide. Pope's Odyſſey. 

To DizEmz1'TTER. v. a. [dis and embitter.] To ſweeten; 

to free from bitterneſs; to clear from acrimony : an un- 
uſual word. 

Encourage ſach innocent amuſements as may diſembitter the 

minds of men, and make them mutually rejoice in the ſame 


agreeable ſatisfactions. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
DistmBo'pitD. adj. [dis and embedied.) Diveſted of their 
bodics. 


To Distx:n0'GuE. v. a. [diſemboucher, old French. Skin- 
ner.] To pour out at the mouth of a river ; to vent. 
— Rivers 
In ample oceans diſembogu d, or loſt. Dryden's Ovid. 
Rolling down, the ſteep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels di/ezzbogues his waves. Addiſon. 
Te DizrunolGur. v. 2. To gain a vent; to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the rivers make 
innunerabhle turnings and windings, and at laſt d:/embogue in 
teveral mouths into the ſea. Cheyne. 

Dis: unzo'wELLED. participial adj, [dis and emborvel.] 
Taken from out the bowels. 
— ——— d do her diſemborwell'd web, 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreads, | 
Obvious to vagrant flies. Phillips. 
To Dir MUEKO II.. v. a. [debrouiller, French.] To diſen- 
tangle; to free from perplexity; to reduce from confu- 
ſion. 
Then earth from air, and ſeas from earth were driv'n, 

And groſſer air fink from etherial heav'n; 

Tims diſembrail d, they take their proper place. Dryden. 

The ſyſtem of his politicks is diſenibroiled, and cleared of 
all thoſe incoherences and independent matters that are woven 
into this motley piece. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 

To DisExA'BLE. v. a. [dis and enable.] To deprive of 
power; to diſable ; to fink into weakneſs; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and want, a more inſufferable 
evil, through the change of the times, has wholly di/enabled 
me. Dryden. 

To DrsrxcualxT. w.a. [dis and enchant.] To free from 
the ferce of an enchantment ; to deliver from the power 
of charms cr ſpelis, 


Alas! let your own brain diſ-uchant you. Sidney. 

Nuke, ſtoop thy Aſeuchantetd wing to truth. Deuhar. 
Halte to thy werk; a noble ſtroke or two 

Ends all the charms, and diſexzchants the grove. Dryden. 


To DrotxncuſmBER, v. a, [dis and encumber.] 1. Io dil- 
Charge from incumbrances; to free from clogs and im- 
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pediments ; to diſburthen ; to exonerate. 2. To free 
from obſtruQtion of any kind. 
1.) It will need the actual intention, the 
application of the whole foul, to diſencumber and ſet it 
free, to ſcour off its ruſt, and remove thoſe hindrances which 
would otherwiſe clog and check the freedom of its 


The diſencumber'd ſoul 
Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ſtarry pole. 


Dreams look like the amuſements of the foul, when the is 


diſencumber d of her machine; her ſports and recreations, when 
ſhe has laid her c 


(2.) Dim night r heav'n. 

The church of St. Juſtina, deſigned by Palladio, is the moſt 

handſome, luminous, diſencumber d building, in the inſide, 

that I have ever ſeen. 

Disexncu'mBrANCE. . . [from the ve 
from incumbrance and obſtruQtion. 

There are many who make a figure below what their fortune 

em to, out of mere choice, and an elegant 


particular ftreſs 


operations. 


Addiſon on Italy. 
rb.] Freedom 


or merit entitles 
deſire of eaſe and diſencumbrance. 

To Diss NOA“ E. v. a. [dis and engage. 
from any thing with which it is in union. 
tangle; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 3. To 
withdraw, applied to the affection; to wean; to abſtract 
the mind. 4. To free from any powerful detention. 
5- To releaſe from an obligation. 

Xr 

while, before co who 

and deſcend. eB FP 

(2.) From civil broils he did us diſengage ; 
Found nobler obje&s for our martial 
h, I found my au 


1. To ſeparate 
2. To difen- 


light, would float up and down 
age themſelves 
urnet's Theory. 


In the next 
gaged from quotations. 
(3-) It is requiſite that we ſhould acquaint ourſelves with 
God, that we ſhould frequently diſengage our hearts from 


The conſideration that ſhould diſengage our fondneſs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertam in their foundation, 
ing, tranſient, and corruptible in their nature. 
4.) When our mind's 

They clearer, farther, and diſtinctly ſee. 

To DisenGa'GE. v. u. 
withdraw one's affections from. 

Providence gives us notice, by ſenſible declenſions, that we 

may diſengage trom the world by degrees, 

DisznGa'ctED particip:al adj. (from diſengage.] 

2. Vacant; at leiſure ; not fixed 


or pretty well diſeu- 
1 


es are diſengag d and free, 
D 


To ſet one's ſelf free from; to 


Collier on Thought. 


joined; difentangled. 
down to any particular object of attention. 
from obligation. 

DiszxnGa'GeDNness. . /. [from diſcengage.] The quality 
of being diſengaged ; vacuity of attention; freedom from 
any preſſing buſineſs ; disjunction. 
ISENGA'GEMENT. 2. /. [from diſengage. ] 
from any engagement, or obligation. 2. Freedom of 
attention; Vacancy. 

Ta DisenTa'NGLE. wv. a. [dis and entangle.] 
fold or looſe the parts of any thing interwoven with one 

2. To fet free from impediments ; to difem- 

broil; to clear from perplexity or difficulty. 3. To diſ- 

engage ; to ſeparate. | 
(1.) Though in concretions particles ſo entangle one another, 


cannot in a ſhort time clear themſelves, yet they do 
inceflantly ſtrive to diſentangle themſelves, and get away. 


3. Releaſed 


1. Relcaſe 


1. To un. 


(2.) Till they could find ſome expedient to explicate and 4:/- 
entangle themſelves out of this labyrinth, they made no ad- 
vance towards ſupplying their armies. 

The welfare of their ſouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, either to guide them in their duty, or to diſentangl? 
them from a temptation. | 

(J.) Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe underſtood by 
us than as a mind free, and %% entangled from all corporeal 
Stillin g fleet. 


Clarendon. 
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To DiszNr RARE. v. a. [dis and enterrer, French.] To Saw him disfigur'd more than could befall 


unbury ; to take out of the grave. Spirit of happy ſort. Milton. 


the bli fanatic A noſe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have conſiſted, as 
dodies of the — gy) He — ny favaged on the il as the reſt of his figure, with ſuch 2 foul and ſuch parts 


to diſenterre the bodies of the deceaſed, yet had they therein no 2s made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 


ke. 
deſign upon the ſoul, Brown's Vulgar Errours. the church. 2 a * 

To DisEnTHRA'L. v. 4. [dis and entbral.] To ſet free ; , ring ot N Len N 
to reſtore to liberty ; to reſcue from ſla very. To : the _ 3 

5 But God my oul thall diſentbral ; i Sorge Addiſon's Cato. 

or 1 upon his name will call. andys. His long abſence, and travels which had disfigured him, 

th | rel 33 _ _ _ — ſet _— —_— MM mods him er unknown. Broome on 522 Poetry. 

thral themſelves. * by — Drsr1'GUREMENT:. . from diiſgure.] Detacement of 


To DiztxTHRO'NE. v. @, [dis and enthrone.] To de- beauty; change of a better form to a worſe. 


. The disfieurement that travel or ſickneſs has beſtowed upon 

po * — 4 Fs 7 may gona him, is Leske great by the lady of the iſle. Suc ling. 
W DS — wi And they, i perfect is their miſery, _ 

Our a right loſt ; Vikon Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. Milton's Comus. 

©... To Disro'resT. v. a. [dis and foreſt.) To reduce land 


- 
ToDrSenTRA'NCE. u. a. [dis and entrance. ] To awaken from from the privileges of à foreſt to the ſtate of conimon 


a 13 or ag ſleep. Reg 
Upon 5 * oO 4, 8 3 NCHISE. v. a. [dis and franchiſe.] To de- 
To Diseseo'use. v. a. [dis and eſpouſe.] To ſeparate after, brive of privileges or immunities. 
faith plighted. Yponſe-] 2 Disr KAN cHISEM ENT. . , [from disfranchiſe.] The act 
Such was the rage of depriving of privileges. D:4. 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia diſeſpous d. Milten. To Disr ux is. v. 4. [dis and firniſh.] To cCepiive ; 
DisesTE'eM. n. .. [dis and effeem.] Slight regard; a diſ- to unfurniſh ; to ſtrip. 
regard more moderate than contempt. My riches are theſe poor hahiliments, 
hen any one, by miſcarriage, falls into diſifleem, he will Of which if you ſhould here di:furni/h me, 
fall under negle& and contempt. Locke. You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. Shakeſpeare. 
To Di:zesTE'tm. v. a, [from the noun.] To regard flight- He durſt not 4igfurniſb that country either of ſo great a 
ly; to conſider with a light degree of contempr. commander, cr of the wonted garritons. Knolles's Hiflory. 
Should Mars ſee t, To Disca'gxISH. v. a. [dis and garmſh.] 1. To ſtrip of 
That horrid hurrier of men, or ſhe that betters him, ornaments. Dir. 2. To take guns from a fortreſs. 
Minerva, never ſo incens'd, they could not diſefteem. To Disc1o'riry. v a. [di and glorify.) To deprive of 
3 Chapman. glory ; to treat with indignity. 
But if this ſacred gift you diſefteem, So Dagon ſhall be magnify'd, and God, 
Then cruet plagues fall on Priam's ſtate. Denham. Befides whom 1s no 2 compar'd with idols, 
I would not be thought to diſeſteem or diſſuade the ay on Difebriſy'd, blaſphem'd, and had in ſcorn. Alilton. 
nature. Oc Ae. 


N : DIE - To Dis60'xGt. v. a. [degorger, French; from gorge, the 
. M [4:5 and efimatio, Lat. =- throat.] 1. To diſcharge by the mouth ; to ſpew out; 


, : 17 * to vomit. 2. To pour out with violence. 
Dis raven n. /. [dis and faweur.] 1. Diſcounterance ; (1.) So, fo, thon common dog, did'it thou d:/gorge 


unpropitious regard ; unfavourable aſpect ; unfavourable Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard ? 
circumſtance. 2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unaccep- . And now thou wouldſt eat thy dead vomit up. Shakeſpeare. 
tableneſs ; a ſtate in which one is not favoured. 3. Want From the diſtant ſhore they loudly laught, 
of beauty. | To ſee his heaving breaſt d:/gorge the briny draught. Dryden. 
(2.) While free from ſacrilege, he was at peace, as it were, (2.) All th' emboſſed fores and headed evils, 
with God and man; but after his ſacrilege, he was in disfa- That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
wvour with both. Spelman. Would'ſ thou di/gorge into the general world? Shakeſpeare. 
To DisFa'vousr. v. a. [from the noun.] To ditcounte- The deep-drawing barks do there 4!/gorge 
nance ; to withhold or withdraw kindneſs. | Their warlike fraughtage. Shak-ſpeare. 
Might not thoſe of higher rank, and nearer acceſs to her — They move along the banks 
majeſty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced or Of four infernal rivers, that dig urge ; 
ee recording 3 they obey Rs 
| / . ountries much ann w akes, Canoes 
* ” s _ WF [from dizfawour.] Diſcountenan- and theſe are conſtantly all in flames, — any earthquake 
3 * T. 2 ' : : @ li = 
It was verily thought, that had it not been for four 'Y — n SO eee eee 33 


Aigavourers of that voyage, the enterprize had ſucceeded. Disc RACE. n. / [diſcrace, French.] 1. State of being 


; * f favour. 2. State of izncminv ; diſhonour ; ſtate 
Diseicura'TION. n. / [from disfigure.] 1. The act of on s 3 48 , 
deſguring- | 2+ The flee of being labgined. 3. Do- e... = 


formity. 


(2. Like a dull actor now, 
To Disr1'GuRE. v. a. [dis and figure.] To change any I (2) forgot my part, and I am out 
thing to a worſe form; to deform ; to mangle. Even to a full 4% race. Shakeſpeare. 
— You are but as a form in wax Poetry, howſoever cenſured, is not fallen from the higheit 
7 him imprinted, and within his power ſtage of honour to the lowelt ſtair of diſgrace. Peachom. 
o leave the figure, or digfigure it. Shakeſpeare. (3.) To ſuch bondage he was for fo many courſes tied by 
In this the antique and well-noted face her, whole diſgraces to him were graced by lier excellence. 
Of plain 'old form is much disfigured. Shakeſpeare. Sidary. 
—— Abje is their puniſhment, (4.) And is it not a foul diſgrace, 
Disfiguring not God's likeneſs, but their own, To loſe the boltſprit of thy face? Baynard. 
Or, if his likeneſs, by themſelves defac d. Milten. And he whoſe affitence di ſdain' d a place, 


Uriel, on the Aſſyrian mount, Brib'd by a title, makes it a diſgrace. | Brown. 
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To Disc Ax cE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bring a 

reproaQy upon; to diſhonour, as an agent. 2. To 

bring to ſhame, as a cauſe : as, His ignorance diſgraced 

him. 3. To put out of favour ; as, the minifler was 
diſgraced. 

(I.) We may not ſo in any one ſpecial kind admire her, 
that we diſgrace her in any cther ; but let all her ways be ac- 
cording unto their place and degree adored. Hecker. 

Mens paſſions will carry them far in miſrepreſenting an 
opinion which they have a mind to diſgrace. Burnet. 

Disc ra'cerul. adj. [diſgrate and full.] Shameful ; ig- 
nominious ; reproackful ; procuring ſhame. 

Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gentleneſs, prudence, 
and mercy ; not with upbraiding and diſgraceful language, but 
with ſuch only as may exprels and e the fault, and 
amend the perſon. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little &/graceful then, 
as it is now to alight from one's horſe in a battle. Pope. 

Dis; RA errut. adv. [from diſgraceful.) In diſgrace ; 
with indignity ; igaominiouſly. | 
"The ſenate have caſt you forth 
Diſgraceſully, to be the common tale 
Of the —— city. | Ben. Jobaſon s Catiline. 
Discra'cerulNness. . ,. [from diſgraceful.) Ignominy. 
Disc ACER. 2. . [from diſgrace.] One that expoſes to 
ſhame ; one that cauſes 1gnominy. 

I have given good advice to thoſe infamous diſgracers of the 

ſex and calling. Sat. 
Diss xa'cious ach. [dis and graciout.] Unpleaſing. 
I do ſuſpect I have done ſome offence, 
That ſcems di/gracious in the city's eye. Shakeſpeare. 
To Disc v1'sz. v. a. [deguiſer, Fr. dis and guiſe.) 1. To 
conceal by an unuſual dreſs. 2. To hide by a counter- 
feit appearance; to cloak by a falſe ſhow : as, he di/- 
guiſed his anger. 3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 
4. To deform by liquor: a low term. | 
(1.) ———— How might we diſguiſe him? 
Alas, I know not: there is no woman's gown big 
enough for him. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Diſguis'd he came; but thoſe his children dear 


Their parent ſoon diſcern'd, through his diſguiſe. Milton. 
(3.) They faw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then 4iſguis'd in death, and ſmear d all o'er 


With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. Dryd. Ex. 
More duteous at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd diſguis'd. Milvon. 
Ulyſſes wakes, not knowing the place where he was ; be- 
cauſe Minerva made all things a in a diſguiſed view. Poe. 
(4-) L have juſt left the right — and his myrmi- 
dons, about a ſneaker of five gallons : the whole — — 
was pretty well diſguiſed before I gave them the flip. 
Disc u1'se. . from the verb.] 1. A dreſs contrived 
to conceal the perſon that wears it. 2. A falſe appear- 
ance ; counterfeit ſhow. 3. Diſorder by drink. 
(r.) They generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and there- 
fore miſtake 14 and appearances for hypocriſy in 


Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 9 55 
The world may ſearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this diſguiſe. Dryden's Fables. 


* (>.) Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, 


Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. Pope. 
- (3-) You ſee we've burnt our checks; mine own 
tongue | 

Splits what it ſpanks : the wild 4 guiſe hath almoſt 
Antickt us.  Shakeſp. A and Cleopatra. 
Disc vr'stMenT. #. /. [from diſguiſe.] Dreſs of conceal- 

ment. 

Under that di/guiſement I ſhould find to reveal 
myſelf to the owner of my heart. | Sidney. 
The marquis thought to diſmaſk his beard, and told 


him, that he was going covertly to take a ſecret view of the 
forwardneſs of his 


DISGU'ST. . [degout, French.] 


SpeHator. 


DIS 


10 1 he is grown more diſengaged from his in 
on Wis = affairs, which is quite the — to you, wi yo 
are a very dextrous diſguiſer. Swift. 

(2.) Death's a great di/guiſer. Shakeſpeare. 

1. Averſion of the 
palate from any thing. 2. Ll-humour; malevolence ; 
"offence conceived. 

(2.) The manner of doing is of more conſequence than the 
thing done, and upon that ds the — or di/guft 
where with it is received. Locke. 

Thence dark 4i{guft and hatred, winding wiles, 
Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. Thomſen, 
To Diss usr. v. a. [degouter, Fr. deguſto, Lat.] LL Is 
raiſe averſion in the ſtomach ; to diſtaſte. 2. To ſtrike 
with diſlike ; to offend. -It is variouſly conſtrued with 
at or with, 3. To produce averſion : with from. 

(2.) If a man were cilgufted at marriage, he would never 

an it . > Ae with th Atterbury. 
oſe unenla ouls are ed with the wonders whi 
the microſcope has diſcovered. 13 | 25 Water 

(3-) What diſgufis me from having to do with anſwer-job- 

is, ey have no conſcience. Swift. 
D1is6 v'sre we. adj [diſgu/t and Full. Nauſeous that 
which cauſes averſion. 

I have finiſhed the moſt d4/gu/fful taſk that ever I undertook, 

Swwnjt. 

DISH. „ / pt, Saxon ; tf, Er: A, Lad. 

1. A broad wide veſſel, in which food is ſerved up at 

the table. 2. A deep hollow veſſel for liquid food. 3. The 

meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular kind of food. 
4. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 

(1.) Of theſe he murders one ; he boils the fleſh, 

And lays the mangled morſels in a diſb. Dryden. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar, with this par- 

ticularity in it, that it is hollowed like a di at one end; but it 


was not this end on which the ſacrifice was laid. Addiſon. 
(2.) Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple 4½; 
Or do his hairs any violence ? Milton, 
A ladle for our ſilver 405 
Is what I want, is what I wiſh. Prior. 


(3-) I have here a di of dowes, that I would beſtow upon 
worſhip. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

Let's carve him as a diſb fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds. — J. Cæſar. 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 

One bred of alms and foſter d with cold et, 

With ſcraps o' th* court; it is no contract, none. Shaleſp. 
Tis not the meat, but tis the appetite 

Makes eating a delight; | 

And if I like one 4% 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived of a molt excellent and 

wholſome fare, and very many delicious diſhes that we have 

Rn and _ 57 5 ; 8 

any people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thoſe diſbes which are a feaſt to 3 — 
(4-) They meaſure block-tin by the 4iſb, which containeth 

a 5 | RT, | Carew. 
To Disn- v. a. [from the noug.] To ſerve in a diſh; to 


ſend up to table. 
CY For 8 
12 Wb it be 465 
For me to try. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tate. 
Drsn-cLouT. n. /. [diſh and c/ous.}) The cloth with 
which the maids rub their diſhes. 
A. diſh-clout of Jaguenetta's, he wears next his heart for a 
our 


favour. = Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Lahour Loft. 
Send them up to their maſtery with a diſb-claut pinned at 
their tails. Sawift's Diredions to the Cook. 


name of a 


> 


N n. , [diſe and woſher.} Fha 


DIS 


A woman, who would preſerve a lover's reſpe&, to her per- 
ſon, will be careful of her appearance before him when in 
diſbabille. Clariſſa. 

To DIsUA BIT. v. a. [This word I have found only in 
Shakeſpeare.) To throw out of place; to drive from 
8 

ut for our approach thoſe ing ſtones, 

By the compulſion of their — 5 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been diſbabited, and wide havock made. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Disna'xMony. u. /. [dis and harmony.) Contrary to 
harmony. 

To Disnta'xTEN: v. a. [dis and hearten.) To diſcou- 
rage; to deject; to terrify ; to depreſs. 

o diſhearten with ſentences, as though ſalvation 
could hardly be hoped for, is not ſo conſonant with chriſtian 


—_ Hooker. 

not diſbearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe looks, 

That wont to be more chearful and ſerene. Milton. 

Yet neither thus diſbearten d nor diſmay d, 
The time 2 'd I waited. Milton. 
It is a conſideration that might di/bearten thoſe who are en- 
againſt the common adverſaries, that they promiſe them- 
elves as much from the folly of enemies, as from the power of 
their friends. Stilling fleet. 

Men cannot ſay, that the greatneſs of an evil and danger is 
an enc nt to men to run upon it; and that the great- 
neſs of any good and happineſs ought in reaſon to di/bearten 
men from the purſuit of it. Tillotſon. 

A true chriſtian fervour is more than the alliances of our 
potent friends, or even the fears of our diſbeartened enemies. 

: | Atterbury. 
Disnt'rx1SON. . /. [dis and heriſon.] The act of de- 

barring from inheritance. 

To Disne'xIT. v. 2. [dis and inherit.] To cut off 
from hereditary ſucceſſion ; to debar from an iaherit- 
ance. 

He tries to reſtore to their rightful heritage ſuch good old 
-Engliſh words as have been long time out of uſe, almoſt 4:ſ- 
keriued, Spenſer, 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Difterited, ran howling o'er the plain. Dryden's Fables. 

To Dirsae'ver. v. a. [decheveler, French.) To ſpread 
the hair diſorderly ; to throw the hair of a woman ne- 
gligently about her head. It is not often uſed but in the 
paſſive participle. 

— A gentle lady all alone, 

With ts rent and hair difbevelled, 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. 

After followed numbers of women weeping, with d:- 
ſhevelled hair, ſcratching their faces and tearing themſelves, 
after the manner of the country, Knolles. 

A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe ) 

And mourning matrons' with Ade vel f Mir. Dry. Ex. 
. The flames involv'd in ſmoak 

Of incenſe, from the ſacred altar broke, 


Spenſer. 


Caught her 4;&evell'd hair and rich attire. Dryden's AZ. 
You this morn beheld his ardent 
Saw his arm lock'd in her diſbevell'd hair. Smith. 


Dis RING. adj. [from diſb.] Concave : a cant term among 
artificers. 
For the form of the wheels, ſome make them more ing, 
as they call it, than others ; that is, more concave, by ſetting 
off the ſpokes and fellies more outwards. Mortimer. 
Disko“ x sr. adj. [dis and bone. ] 1. Void of probity ; 
void of faith; faithleſs ; wicked; fraudulent. 2. Un- 
chaſte; lewd. 3. Diſgraced ; diſhonoured. 4. Diſ- 
graceful ; ignominious. Theſe two ſenſes are ſcarcely 
Engliſh, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 
(r.) Juſtice then was neither blind to diſcern, nor lame to 
execute. It was not ſubject to be impoſed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appeti 


8 ite, 4 an utile 
or qucumdum to turn the balance to a falſe or 4;/honeft 2 
South. 


| DIS. 
He lays it down as a principle, that right or wrong, honeſt 
and dane, are defined only by laws and not dane: 
E. 


(a.) To- morrow will we be married do deſire it with all 
my heart; and 1 it is no diſboneſ deſire, to deſire to be a 
woman of the world. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

(3-) „ lopp'd arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. Dryden. 
(4-) She faw her fons with purple death expire, 
Her ſacred domes involy'd in rolling fire, 
A. dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and 4i/boneft ſcars. Poe. 
DisnolxEsTTLVY. adv. [from di/boneft.] 1. Without faith; 


without probity ; faithleſsly ; wickedly. 2. Lewdly ; 
wantonly ; unchaſtely. 

(1.) —— I proteſt he had the chain of me, * 

Tho moſt di/boneftly he doth deny it. Shakeſpeare. 


2.) A wiſe daughter ſhall bring 
huſband ; but ſhe 
neſs. 

Disno'nesTyY. n. /. [from diſboneft.] 
bity ; faithleſſneſs; violation of truſt. 
incontinence; lewdneſs. 

(1.) Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ſtain of 
open publick i muſt be to their diſadvantage. /.. 

(2.) Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife, the 
virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband ! 
I ſuſpe& without cauſe, miſtreſs, do I ?—Heav'n be my witneſs 
you do, if you ſuſpect me in any diſborefty. Shakeſfeare. 

Disyo'nour. 2. /. [dis and honour.) 1. Reproach; diſ- 
grace; ignominy. 2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; re- 
port of infamy, 

(1.) Let not my jealouſies be your dibonours, 

But mine own fafetics. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

He was pleaſed to own Lazarus even in the diſhonours of the 
grave, and vouchſated him, in that deſpicable condition, the 
glorious title of his friend. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

Take him for your huſband and your lord, 

Tis no diſbonour to confer your grace 

On one deſcended from a royal race. 

(2.) So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce di/borour of her; by my lite | 
She never knew harm-doing. Shake(p. Henry VIII. 

To Disno'xouR. v. a. [di, and Fonowr ] 1. Lo diſgrace ; 
to bring ſhame upon ; to blaſt with infamy. 2. To vio- 
late chaſtity. 3. To treat with indignity. 

(1.) It is no vicious blot, murther, or toulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſbonour' d ſep, 

That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour, 

. ——- This no more di/boaours you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentic words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. 
Shakeſneare's Coriolanus. 

A woman that honovreth her huſband, ſhall be julged wiſe 
of all; but ſhe that di/boncureth him in her pride, ſhall be 
counted ungodly of all. Eccl. xxvi. 26. 

We are not fo much to ſtrain ourſelves to make thoſe virtues 
appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thoſe im- 
perfections which may d!/br25ur us. Dryden's Du Freſngy. 

(3.) One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give, 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live: | 
Diſbonowr'd by the king of men he ſtands ; 

His rightful prize is ravith' d from his hands. Did. Iliad. 

Disno'nourABLE. adj. ſfrom difp>norr.) 1. Shameful ; 
reproachful ; ignominious. 2. Being in a ſtate of neg|cQ 
or diſeſteem. | 

(1. — He did d:onguralle find 
Thoſe articles which did our tate decreaſe. Daniel. 
(2.) He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in 

riches ? and he that is 4//borourable in riches, how much more 
in poverty ? | Eccluſ. x. 31. 

Disno'xourtEr- . /. [from difboneuy.) 1. One that 
treats another with indignity. 2. A violator of chaſ- 
drt y. 

4 (i.) Preaching how meritorious with the gods 

It would be, to enſnare an irreligious 

Diſtongurer of Dagon. 

UN 2 


an inheritance to her 
at liveth &/bonefily is her father's heavi- 
„ 
1. Want of pro- 
2. Unchaſtity ; 


Dryden's Fables. 


S$ bakefp. 


Milton. 


DIS 


To Disno/xw. v. a. [d's and horn.] To ſtrip of horns. 
— Wc ſr: the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to Windſor. Shakeſpeare. 
Disnwu/mour. . /. [dis and humour.] Peeviſhneſs; ill 
humour; uneaſy ſtate of mind. 
Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattent'on or d4;/bumour, are alſo criminal. Spefator. 
DistursovEMENT. n. , [dis and improvement.) Reduc- 
tion from a hetter to a worſe ſtate ; the contrary to me- 
oration ; the contrary to improvement- 

The final iſſue of the matter would be, an utter negle& and 
improvement of the earth. Norris. 

I cannot ſee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years paſt have been real A re vwemer ts. Swift. 

To Disinca'rxcERATE. v. a. [dis and incarcerate.] To 
ſer at liberty ; to free from priſon. 

The arſenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm air, to open the earth 
for to 4:/ixcarcerate the ſame venene bodies. Harvey. 

Dis1ncLIixa'Tion. . /. [from difencline ] Want of af- 
3 ſlight; diſlike : ill-will not heightened to aver- 
on. 

Diſappointment gave him a di/inclination to the fair ſex, for 
whom he does not «expreſs all the reſpect poſſible. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To DisincL1i'xeg. v. 4. [dis and incline.] To produce 

diſlike to; to make diſaffected; to alienate affection 
trom. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and a 

the people of dan and * Se and to diſincli 


henſions in 
them from 


any reverence or affection to the queen, whom they — every 
day more implacably to hate, an conſequently to diſoblige. 
Clarendon. 


DrisinGexvuiTy. =. . [from difingenuaus.] Meannefs of 
artifice ; unfairneſs. 

They contract a habit of ill-nature and di/ingenuity neceſſary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thoſe upon whom they are 
to work. Clarendon. 

DisinGt'nvous. adj. [dis and ingenuous.] Unfair ; mean 
ly; artful; viciouſly ſubtle; fly ; cunning; illiberal ; 


unbecoming a gentleman ; crafty. 
"Tis 3 to accuſe our age 


Of idleneſs, who all our rs en 

In the ſame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to hold, 

qiopy — OO 

t was a enuous way of proceeding, 
ment of chari — their — to à judgment of 
reaſon concerning the nature of actions. Stilline fleet. 
There cannot be any thing fo diſingenuous and mi 
any rational creature, as not to yield to plain reaſon and the 
conviction of clear arguments. Locke. 

DrsinGe/nvousLy- adv. [from difingenuous.] In a diſin- 
genuous manner. 

DiinGe'xvousntss. . [from difingenuous.] Mean 
ſubtilty ; unfairneſs ; low craft. 

I might preſs them with the unreaſonableneſs, the diſngenu- 
ouſneſe of embracing a profeſſion to which their own hearts have 
an inward reluctance. Government of the Tongue. 

1. The act of 
ſucceſſion ; the act of 


Denham. 


to oppoſe a judg- 


Drsinne'risoNn. n. / [dis and inberit.] 
cutting off from any heredita 


ſe ſuch difieberiſon. >. 
TRE io mb end the adul- 
N r into a fa- 
Y» and difiaberiſons or great injuries to the lawful children. 


—— — ** — — 


Te Disgo'inw. v. a. dis and joint. } 


DIS 


To Dratnn2t'arr. v. 4. [dis and inberit.] To cut off from 
an hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 
Is it then juſt with us to difnhberit 
The unborn n for the father's fault ? 
Unmuffle, ye faint ſtars, and thou fair moon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
A /anberit chaos that reigns here 
In double night of darkneſs, and of ſlander. 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd ! fair patrimony, 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons! O were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave ye none ; 
So diſinherited, how would ye bleſs 
Me, now you curſe ! Milton. 
If how far a portion Adam diſinberited his whole poſteri 
by one ſingle ication South, 
To DisinTE'r. v. a. [from dis and inter.] To unbury ; 
to take as out of the grave. ; 
The philoſopher, the faint, or the hero, the wiſe, the good, 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have difinterred. AAdiſun. 
Dis1'ntTERESSED. adj. [dis and intereſſe, French. It is 
written d/fintere/ted by thoſe who derive it immediately 
from intereft, and I think more properly.} Without re- 
gard to private advantage; not biaſſed by particular 
views ; impartial. 
Not that tradition's parts are uſeleſs here, 
When general, old, d4;fintereſi'd, and clear. Dryden. 
Drs1'nTERESSMENT. „ /. [dis and interefſement, French] 
Diſregard to private advantage; diſintereſt; diſintereſted- 


Davies. 


Milton. 


neſs. This word like charge in the fame ſentence, is 
_ — | 
He managed ſome of the charges of the kingdom with 


known ability, and laid them down with entire difintereſſment. 
Prior's Poſtſcript. 

Dist/nTEREST. . / [dis and intereſt.) 1. What is con- 
trary to one's with or proſperity ; that which any one is 
concerned to prevent. 2. Indifference to profit ; ſupe- 
riority to regards of private advantage. | 

(1.) They judge it the great difatereſ} to Rome. Glanville. 

Dis1'nTExESTED: adj. [from difintereſt.) 1. Superiour to 
regard of private advantage ; not influenced by private 
profit. 2. Without any concern in an affair; without 
fear or hope. 

(..) As difinterefled as you appear to the world, no man is 
VVV 
your! . WIf?t., 

Dis1'NnTERES) EDLY. dv. [from difinterefled.) In a diſin- 
tereſted manner. 

Disi'nTtxESTEDNESS. . /. [from d/finterefled.] Con- 
a of private intereſt ; neglect of perſonal profit. 

expreſſions of ſelfiſhneſs and difinterefledne/s have been 
uſed in a very looſe and in manner. rown. 

To Disin'TRxICATE. v. a. [ds and iatricate] To diſin- 
tangle. Dic. 

To Disinvi'te v. a. [dis and iavite.] To retract an in- 
vitation. | Did. 

To D1sJjo1'n. v. a. [dj eiae, Fr. dis and jein.] To ſe- 
parate ; to part from each other; to diſunite; to ſunder. 

—— Never fhall my harp thy prai 


praiſe 
Forget, nor from thy father's praiſe disjorz. Milton. 
6 * 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. 
Happier for me, that all our hours aſſign d 


T we had liv'd : ev'n not in death digjoin d. Dryden. 

Never let us lay down our arms againſt France till we have 
utterly dizjorned her from the Spaniſh monarchy. Addijon. 

1. To put out of 
joint. 2. To break at junctures; to feparate at the part 
where there is a cement. 3. To break in pieces; to di- 
laniate. 4. To carve a fowl. 5. To make incoherent ; 
to break the relation between the par's. . 

(r.) Be all their li ts at once unbound, 


And. thew diyointed bones to powder ground. Sandys. 
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Vet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, 

But 1 and diqoint the brittle frame ? 

More Henry's words ; they murder Emma's fame. Prior. 
2.) Mould'rirg arches, and disjeinted columns. Irene. 
3-) Rotation muſt diſperſe in air, 

All things which on the rapid orb appear; 

And if no power that motion ſhovid controul, 

It muſt digoint and diffipate the whole. Blackmore. 

Should 2 barbarous Indian, who had never ſeen a palace or a 
ſhip, vie · v the ſeparate and digninted parts, he would be able 
to form but a very lame ani] dark idea of either of thoſe excel- 
lent and uſeful inventions. Watts. 

(5-) The conſtancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth 
ſuch disjointed ſpeeches. Sidney. 

But now her grict has wrought her into frenzy, 


The im her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed. Smith. 
To Disjo'txT. v. . To fall in pieces. 
Let both worlds 4i$2int, and all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


D1sJo'ixnT. participle. [ſrom the verb.] Separated ; di- 
vided. We now write d:yointed . 


. Young Fortinbras, . 
Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth; 
Thinks, by our late dear brother's death, 
Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame. Sbakeſp. Hamlet. 
Drsjupica'tion. n. /. [dijudicatio, Lat.] judgment; 
determmation: perhaps only miſtaken for dijudication. 
The diſpoſition of the organ is of great importance in the 
diſjudications we make of colours. Boyle on Colours. 
Disju'nct. adj. [dijunfus, Lat] Disjoined ; ſeparate. 
Disju'xncTiION. . . [from dis unde, Lat.] Diſunion; 
ſeparation; parting. 


. You ma 
Enjoy your miſtreſs now, from whom, you ſee, 
There's no di junction to be made, but by 


Your ruin. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
There 1s a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 


tick, in which the eccleſiaſtical, or ſpiritual part, juſtly ſupplies 
the part of the foul; and the violent ſeparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diſſolution, as the 
diqjunction of the body and the foul in the natural. South. 


DisjuncTive. adj. [digunfivus, Lat.] 1. Incapable of 

union. 2. That which marks ſeparation or oppoſition ; 
as, I love him, or fear bim. 3. [In logick.] A disjunctive 
propoſition is when the parts are oppoſed to one another 
by diejunctive particles ; as, Ie is either day or night : The 
weather is either ſhiny or rainy Quantity is either length, 
breadth, or depth. The truth of digundive: depends on 
the neceſſary and immediate oppoſition of the parts, 
therefore only the laſt of theſe examples is true ; but 
the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe twilight is a 
medium between day and night; and dry cloudy weather 
is a medium between ſhining and raining, att Logich. 

(1.) Such principles, whoſe atoms are of that disjunFive 


nature, as not to be united in a ſufficient number 
viſible maſs.. * N 1 
( 2.) There are fuch words as 4igjunfive conjunctions. Watts. 
8.) A diqunctiue fyllogyſm is when the major propoſition 
is di q̃uncti ue; as, The earth moves in a circle, or an _ 
but it does not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an ellip- 
fis. Watts's Logick.. 
Disju/nctiveLy. adv. [from diguadive.)] DiſtinQly ; 


9 
t he obſerves of the numbers diqjuncti vely and apart, 
reaſon ſuggeſts to be applicable 171 united. 
auſes of the Dec Piety. 
DISK. a. / [4iſcus, Lat.] 1. The face of the - Af or = 
other planet, as it appears to the eye. 2. A broad piece 
of iron thrown in the ancient ſports; a quoit. 


4 The diſt of Phoebus, when he climbs on 85 | 


N _ ay 4. bloodſhot eye. 1. 
is conſidered, the rays, which are equally re- 
bangible, do fall upon a circle anſwering to the fun's diſt 

| Newton. 


Loſt in the near Ki Thomſon. 
(2.) The cryſtal of the eye, which in a fiſh is 2 ball, in any 
land animal is a diſt or bowl ; being hereby fitted for the c'earer 
fight of the object. Grew, 
In areas vary'd with moſaick art, 
Some whirl the di/t, and fome the jav'lin dart. Pope. 
Disx1'nDwess. 2. /. [dis and kindneſi.] 1. Want of kind- 
neſs ; want of affection; want of benevclence. 2. III 
turn ; injury ; a& of maliznity ; detriment. 
(2.) This diſcourſe is ſo far from doing any diſtindneſs to 
the cauſe, that it does it a real ſervice. Woodward. 
Disri'se. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. Diſinclination; ab- 
ſence of affection; the contrary to fondneſs. 2. Diſ- 
cord; diſſention; diſagreement. This ſenſe is not now 
in uſe. 
1.) He then them took, and temperin diy well 
Tic 2 diſlikss with loved — 3 
Did place them all in order, and compel 


To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, 


Together link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer, 
our di/[ikes to whom I would be pleaſing, 
Do cloud my joys with dunger and with forrow. Skateſ>. 


God's grace, that principle of his new birth, gives him con- 
tinual ite to fin, Hammonds Praf. Catechiſm. 
Our likings or diſlikes are founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon r-aſon. L* Eftrange. 
Sorrow would have been as ſilent as thoughts, as ſevere as 
philoſophy. It would have reſted in inward ſenſes, tacit __ 
South. 

The jealous man is not angry if you diſlike another; but if 
you find thoſe faults which are in his own character, you diſ- 
cover not only your diſiihe of another, but of himielt. Audion. 

(2.) This fad Aletes, and a murmur rote 
That ſhew'd 4 /like among the Chriſtian peers. Fai; fax. 
To DisLtxE v. a. (ais and like.) To diſapprove; to te- 
gard without affection; to regard with ill-will or diſguſt. 
What moſt he ſhould die, ſeems pleaſant to him; 
What like, offenſive. Shakeſteare's King Lear. 
Ye diſlike, and fo undo 

The players, and diſgrace the poet too. Denham. 

W hoſaever diſlikes the digrefſions, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. Temple. 

DisLI(KETVUL. adj. [diſlike and full.) Diſaffected; ma- 
lign: not in uſe. 

A think it beſt, by an union of manners, and conformity ot 
minds, to bring them to be one people, and to put away the 
diſlikeful conceit of the one and the other. Spenſer's Ireland, 

To DISK EN. v. 4. [dis and {-ke.] To make unlike. Ua- 


uſual. 


Muffit your face, 
Diſmantle you; and, as you can, drfiiken 
The truth of your cwn ſeeming. Shake(p. Winter's Talc. 
Dis lik EN ESS. =. fc [dis and where/5.] Diſſimilitude; not 
reſemblance ; unlikeneſs. 

That which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but itſelf, 
can never be capable of a wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us 
from the true apprehenſion of any thing by its di/likeneſs to it; 
and ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, are all our own com- 
plex ideas. Loc te. 

DisLi “kA. . /- [from 4i/like ] A diſapprover; one that 
is not pleaſed. 

There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail of 
Eis a majority, ſo great that the Millers will be, forced to 


| in with the herd. —_ 
To Dis LIEB. v. a. [dis and limb.] To dilaniate ; to tear 
limb from limb. Di@. 


To Dis LI ux. v. a. [dis and limn.) To unpaint ; to ſtrike 
out of a picture 
That which is now a horſe, even with a thought 
The rack diſlizms, and makes it indiſtinct 
As water is in water. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleop. 
To Di'sLOcaTE. v. @. [dis and cu, Latin] 1. To put 
out of the proper place. 2. To put out of joint; to 
disjoint. 


D IS 
1.) After ſome time the, ſtrata on all ſides of the 


were 
di/located, and their ſituation varied, being in ſome 
places, and depreſſed in others. Woodward. 
(2.) ——— Were't my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to diflocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


DisLoca'Tion. . /. [from diflocate.) 1. The act of 
ſhifting the places of things. 2. The ſtate of being diſ- 
placed. 3. A luxation; a violent preſſure of a bone 
out of the ſocket, or correſpondent part ; a joint put out. 

(2-) The poſture of rocks, often leaning or proſtrate, ſhews 
that they had ſome di/location from their natural ſite. Burnet. 
(3.) It _ go awry either within or without the upper, as 
oſten as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo cauſe a diflecation, or 


a ſtrain. Grew's Muſeum. 
To DisLo'DGE. v. 2. [dis and ladge.] 1. To remove from 
a place. 2. To remove from an habitation. 3. To 


drive an enemy from a ſtation. 4. To remove an army 
to other quarters. 

(I.) The ſhell-fiſh which are reſident in the depths live and 
die there, and are never difledged or removed by ftorms, nor 
caſt upon the ſhores ; which the littorales uſually are. Mood u. 

(2.) Theſe ſenſes loſt, behold a new defeat, 
The foul 4i/odging from another ſeat. Dryden's Juv. 
(3-) My ſword can perfect what it has begun, 
And from your walls difledge that haughty ſon, 
(4.) ——— The ladies have prevail'd, 
The Volſcians are di/lodg*d, and Marcus gone. Shakeſpeare. 
To DisLo'pGt. v.a. To go away to another place. 
Soon as midnight brought on the duſky hour, 
Friendlieſt to fleep, and filence, he reſolv d 
With all his legions to 4% Ladge. Milton. 
D1sLo'yar. adj. [defloyal, French; dis and loyal.] 1. Not 
true to allegiance; faithleſs ; falſe to a fovercign ; dil- 
obedient. 2. Diſhoneſt; perfidious. Obſolete. 3. Not 
true to the marriage-bed. 4. Falſe in love; not con- 
ſtant. The three latter ſenſes are now obſolete. 
(1.) Faul diſtruſt, and breach 
Dijloyal on the part of man; revolt 
And diſobedience. 
(2.) Such things, in a falſe difloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom; but, in a man that's juſt, 
They're cold delations working from the heart, 
Fat paſſion cannot rule. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
(3-) —— The lady is difſcyal. 
Dig The word is too good to paint out her wicked- 
nes, Shakeſteare. 
— Difloyal town 
Speak, did'ſt not thou 
Forſake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow. Dryden. 
DisLoO'YALLY. adv. [from di Not faithfully ; trea- 
cherouſly ; diſobediently. 


DisLo'rYaLTyY- 3. /. [from difhyal.] 1. Want of fidelity 
to the ſovereign. 


2. Want of fidelity in love. A ſenſe 
now obſolete. 


(1. ) Let the truth of that religion I profeſs be repreſented to 
judgment, not in the diſguiſes of levity, ſchiſin, hereſy, novel- 
ty, and diflopalty. | King Charles. 

(2.) There ſhall y_—_ ſuch ſeeming truths of Hero's 4i/- 
= that jealouſy ſhall be called aſſurance. Shakeſpeare. 

DI L. adj. [dies malus, Latin, an evil day.] Sorrow- 
ful; dire; horrid ; melancholy ; uncomfortable ; un- 


happy 3 dark. 


thane of Cawder gan a diſmal conflict. Shakeſp. 
On all fides from innumerable tongues 


Dryden. 


Milton. 


= He hears - 


A diſmal univerſal hiſs. Milton. 
Nor yet in horrid ſhade or 4i/mal den, | 
Nor nocent Jet; but on the graſſy herb, 
Fearleſs, unfear d he ſlept. Milton. 
The diſmal ſituation waſte and wild, 
A dungeon horrible! Milton. 
. Such a variety of diſmal accidents muſt have broken the ſpirits 
of any man. Clarendon. 


' 
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To DisMa'NTLE- v. a. [dis and mantle. ] 


gf 0 —— gn" a,” 
* 4 


D I'S 
On the one hand ſet the moſt glittering temptations to diſcord, 
and on the other view the diſmal effetts of it, Der. of Piety. 
Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams. | e. 
D1'sMALLY. adv. [from diſmal.) Horribly ; ſorrowfully ; 
uncomfortably. 
Di'sMaLNEss. 2. /. [from diſmal.) Horrour ; ſorrow. 


1. To deprive 
of a dreſs ; to ſtrip; to denude. 2. To looſe ; to throw 
off a dreſs ; to throw open. 3. To ſtrip a town of its 
outworks. 4. To break down any thing external. 

(1.) He that makes — 4 deſpiſed and undervalued, and 
beats him out of 3 — 1 =P oy = 
other iſons, havin is ſtrongeſt, 
by diſmantling him of his honour, and ſeiſing his — 


South, 
(2.) This is moſt ſtrange ! 
That the, who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Deareſt and beſt, ſhould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to 4i/mantle 
So many folds of favour. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


(3.) It is not ſufficient to poſſeſs our own fort, without the 
diſmantling and demoliſhing of our enemies. Hakewill. 
(4.) His eye-balls, rooted out, are thrown to ground; 

His noſe diſmantled, in his mouth is found ; 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound. Dryden. 


To Dis Mask. w. a. [dis and maſt.) To diveſt of a maſk ; 


to uncover from concealment. 
Fal, ladies maſk'd, are roſes in the bud; 
Or angels veii in clouds: are roſes blown, 
Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. Shahkeſp. 
The marquis thought beſt to a/ his beard; and told 
him, that he was going covertly. Wotton. 
To DISMA'Y. v. a. [-eſmayar, Spaniſh.) To territy ; to 
diſcourage ; to affright ; to depreſs; to deject. 
Their mighty ſtrokes their haberjeons diſmay d. Spenſer. 
Enemies would not be ſo troubleſome to the weſtern coaſts, 
nor that country itlelf would be ſo often diſmayed with alarms 
as they have of late years been. Raleigh's E as. 
He will not fail thee ; fear not, neither be d;/auazed. eut. 
Nothing can make him remiſs in the practice of his duty, no 
oſpect of intereſt can allure him, no fear of danger diſmay 
— Atterbury. 
Dizma'y. 2. , [deſmay?, Spaniſh.] Fall of courage; ter- 
rour felt ; deſertion of mind; fear impreſſed. 
- All fate mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 
In other's countenance read his own <ſmay. 
This then not minded in ” a” 4 yet now 
Aſſures me that the bitternels of death 
Is paſt. Milton. 
Disma'vepwess. . [from diſmay,] Dejection of cou- 
rage; diſpiritedneſs. | 
| The valianteſt feels inward diſmayedneſs, and yet the fear- 
fulleſt is aſhamed fully to ſhew it. Sidney. 
DISME. n. /. [French.] A tenth ; the tenth part; tythe. 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this queſtion, 
Ev'ry tithe foul mongſt many thouſand diſmes, 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
The pope began to exerciſe his new rapines by a comphance 
with king Edward, in granting him two years diſme from the 
clergy. Aplife's Parergon. 
To DizME'MBER- v. 4. [dis and member.] To divide mem- 
ber from member; to dilacerate ; to cut in pieces. 
I am with both, each army hath a hand; 
And in their rage,. I having hold of both, 
They whirl afunder, and diſnember me. 
O, that we then could come by Czfar's ſpirit, 
And not diſmember Cæſar! But alas 
Cxfar muſt bleed for it. Shakeſpeare. 
A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
criſis, than when. ſome prince hies hovering, like a vulture, to 
devour, or di/member its dying carcaſs. Swift. 
Fowls: obſcene di r his remains, | 
And dogs had torn ham on the naked plains. Pope's Odyſſiy. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


DIS 


Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments or pieces of ſcience, 


diſperſed in ſhort usgonr diſcourſes, can never fi an 
entire body of truth, but muſt always view it as deformed and 
diſmembered, Watts. 


To DISMI'SS. v. a. [dimifſus, Latin.) 1. To ſend away. 
2. To give leave of departure. 3. Todiſcard ; to diveſt 
If an othee. 

(1.) We commit thee thither, 
Until his army be difmiſs'd from him. 
He diſmiſſed the bly. 

(2. If our young lülus be no more, 
Diſniſs our navy from your friendly ſhore, Dryd. Virg. 

D1sMi'ss10w. =. /. [from demiffio, Latin.] 1. Deſpatch; 
act of ſending away. 2. An honourable diſcharge from 
any office or place. 3. Deprivation ; obligation to leave 
any pot or place. 

1.) So pois'd, ſo gently the deſcends from high, 
It ſeems a ſoft diſmiſion from the (ky. 

(2.) Not only thou degrad'ft them, or remitꝰſt 
To life obſcure, which were a fair diſmiſſion; 
But throw'ſt them lower than thau did'ſt exalt them high. 


Milton's Agoniftes. 
(3-) You muſt not ſtay here lon our diſanifſion 
Is come from Cæſar. 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
As, xix. 41. 


Dryden. 


5 N 
Shakelf. Anthony and Cleofatra. 
To DisMo'tTGAGE. v. 4. [dis and mortgage.) To redeem 
from mortgage. 
He diſmortgaged the crown demeſnes, and left behind a maſs 
of gold. HoweP's Vocal Foreſt. 
To Dismo'unT., v. a [demonter, French.] 1. To throw 
off an horſe. 2. To throw from any elevation or place 
of honour. 3. To throw cannon from its carriage. 
(1.) —— From this flying ſteed unrein'd, as once 

Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 

Diſmounted, on th Aleian field I fall. Milton. 

(J.) The Turks artillery, planted againſt that tower, was, 
by the Chriſtian cannoneers, diſ mounted with ſhot from the 
tower, and many of the gunners lain. Knolles. 

To Dis uo UN r. v. 2. 1. To alight from an horſe. 2. To 
deſcerd from any elevation. 

(1.) When he came within ſight of that prodigious army at 
Agincourt, he ordered all his cavalry to diſmount, and implore 
upon their knees a bleſſing. Addijon's Freebelder, 

To Dion A'TURALIZE. v. a. [dis and saturalixe.] To 
alienate ; to make alien; to deprive of the privileges of 
birth. 

Disna'TuxeD. adj. [dis and nature.) Unnatural ; want- 


ing natural tenderneſs ; devoid of natural affection. Un- 


uſual. 

| If ſhe muſt teem, 

Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart di/natur'd torment to her. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 

DisoBe'pisnce. . /. [dis and obedience.} 1. Violation of 
lawful command or prohibition ; breach of duty due to 
ſuperiours. 2. Incompliance. 
(1.) Th' offence is holy that. ſſie hath committed, 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 


Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakeſpeare. 
man's firſt d iſabedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fing heav'nly muſe. Milton. 


Murder, adultery, or diſobedience to parents, have a general 
notion antecedently to laws. "  Stilng fleet. 
This is not di/obedience, but rebellion ;. tis diſclaiming the 
ſovereignty of Chri 
— If planetary orbs the ſun obey, 
2.95 — netary un o | 
why ſhould the moon diſown his ſovereign ſway ; 


and renouncing all allegiance to his au- 
Rogers. 


I be ſun's bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore. 
Disopt'DiunmT. adj. [dis and obedient.} Not obſervant of 
lawful authority; guilty of the breach of lawful com- 
mands or pre hibition. Wo 

The man of God was diſobedient unto the word of the 
Lord. 1 Kings, xiii, 26, 


DIS 
To Disorwy. wv. a. [dis and obey.] To break commands 


or trantyreſs 11 | 
She abfolutcly bade him, nd he durſt not know how to 
al ſobey. Sidney. 
He's loth to diſcbey the god's command, 
Nov willing to for ſake this pleafant land. Denham. 


DisoBLIiGa'TION. . /, [dis and obligation. ] Offence ; 
cauſe of diſguſt. 
It he receded from what he had promiſed, it would be ſuch 
a diſobligation to the prince that he would never forget it. 


Clarendon. 
There can be no malice, and conſequently no crime or diſ- 
obligation. I Eftrange. 


To DISOBLI'GE. v. a. [ais and oblige.] To offend ; to 
diſguſt ; to give offence to. A term by which offence is 
tenderly expreſſed. 

Aſhley had been removed from that charge, and was thereby 
ſo much diſobliged that he quitted the king's ow: Clarendon. 
Thoſe, though in higheſt place, who ſhght and drfoblige their 
friends, ſhall infallibly come to know the value of them, b 
having none, when they ſhall moſt need thera. South, 
It is in the power of more particular perſons in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to dittreſs the government, when they 
are diſobliged. Adiifon's Freebolder. 
My plan has given offence to ſome gentlemen, whom it would 
not be very fate to diſablige. Adaiſon's Guardian. 
We love and eſteem our clergy, and are apt to lay ſome 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly &:ſeblige 
them. Swift concerning the Sacramental Teſt. 
If a woman ſuffers her lover to ſee the is loth to d7oblige him, 
let her beware of an encroacher. larifja. 

Disos LGV. participial adj. [from diſollige.] Diſguſt- 

ng ; unpleaſing ; cffenhive. 
eremptorineſs can beſit no form of underſtanding : it ren- 
ders wiſe men 4iſobligirg and troubleſome, and fools ridiculous 
and contemptible. Government of the Tongue. 

Disos LG NGL. adv. from d:febliging.] In a diſguſt- 
ing or offenſive manner; without attention to pleaſe. 

DisosL1'cinGNEss. . /. [from diſobliging.] Offenfive- 
neſs; readineſs to diſguſt. 

Dis o R BED. adj. [ai, and erb. ] Thrown out of the pro- 
per orbit. 

—— - Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 
Or like a ſtar diſord'd. Shaleſp. Troilus and Crefſida.. 

Dirso'xDER. . , [ais and order; difordre, French.] 
1. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregularity ; confuſion ; 
immethodical diftributron. 2. Tumult; diſturbance ; 
buſtle. 3. Neglect of rule; irregularity. 4. Breach 
of laws ; violation of ſtanding inſtitution. 5. Breach of 
that regularity in the animal economy which cauſes 
health; fickneſs ; diſtemper. It is uſed commonly for a 
flight diſeaſe. 6. Diſcompoſure of mind; turbulence of 

ſhons. 

(.) When I read an author of genius without method, I 
fancy myſelf in a wood that abounds with many noble objects, 
riſing among one another in the greateſt confuſiun and diſorder. 


: Spectator. 
(2.) A greater favour this diſorder brought 
Unto her ts, than their awful thought 
Durſt entertain, when thus compell'd they preſt 
The yielding marble of her breaſt, Waller. 
(3-) From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 
And ſnatch a grace nd the reach of art. Pope. 
(4.) There reigned in all men blood, manſlaughter, diſ- 
quieting of good men, forgetfulneſs of good turns, and 4i/- 
order in marriages. Wiſd. xw. 26. 
(F.) Pleaſure and pain are only different conſtitutions of the 
mind, ſometimes: occaſioned by diſorder in the body, or ſome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Locke. 
To Diso R DER. v. a. [dis and order.] 1. To throw into 
confuſion ; to confound ; to put out of method; to diſ- 
turb ; to ruffle ; to confuſe. 2. To make fick ; to dif- 
turb the body: as, my dinner diſorders me. 3. To diſ- 
compoſe ; to diſturb the mind. 4. To turn out of holy 
orders; to depoſe; to ſtrip of eccleſiaſtical veſtments. 


DIS 
(1.) — Eve 
Not ſo sd, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 


And treſles all diſorder'd, at his feet 

Fell humble. 

Yon diſorder d heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe. Dryden. 


Milton. 


The incurſions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations, 


diſordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot. 

lt) Let him be 12 and diſordered, I would fain ſee him 

in querpo, that the world may behold the inſide of a friar. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Drso'aDtxreD. adj. [from diſorder.) Diſorderly ; irregu- 

lar; vicious; looſe; unreſtrained in beha vioùr; de- 

bauched. ; 

Here do keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 

Men fo diſorder'd, i debauch'd _ bold, 4 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

DisolazDpEREDN ESS. n. / [from diſordered.) Irregularity ; 
want of order; confuſion. 

By that diſorderedneſs of the ſoldiers a great advantage was 
offered unto the enemy. Knolles. 

Diso'xDExLY. asf. [from diſerder.) 1. Confuſed ; im- 
methodical ; without proper Ciſtribution. 2. Irregular; 
tumultuous. 3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate ; 
centrary to the rules of life; vicious. 

(1.) Thoſe obfolete laws of Henry I. were but diſorderly, con- 
fuied, and general things; rather caſes and ſheils of admini- 
ſtration than inſtitutions. Hale. 

(2.) They thought it the extremeſt of evils to put themſelves 
at the mercy of thoſe hungry and diſorderly people. Bacon. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and reſults of paſſions, 
are generally ſuch as naturally ariſe from thoſe diſorderly motions 
of our ſpirits. Dryden. 

A. dijorderly multitude, contending with the body of the le- 
giſlature, is like a man in a fit, under the conduct of one in 
the fulneſs of his health and ftrength. Addiſon. 

(3-) He reproved them for their diſorderly aſſemblies, againſt 
fhe peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Dizo'aptrLy. adn. [from diſorder.) 1. Without rule; 
v. ithout method; irregularly ; confuſedly. 2. Without 
law ; inordinately. 

(1.) Naked ſavages fighting diſorderly with ſtones, by a 
pointment of their commanders, may truly and abſolutely be 
ſaid to war. EE Raleigh. 

(2.) We behaved not ourſelves diſorderly among you. 2 The,. 

Dis0'RDINATE. adj. [dis and ordinate.) Not living by 
the rules of virtue; inordinate. 

T heſe not diſordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer 

The punifhment of diffolute days. Milton's Agoniftes. 

D1s0'aDiNATELY, adv. [from difordinate.] Inordinately ; 
viciouſly, | 

DisolRiENTATE D. at. [dir and orient.] Turned from the 
Eaſt ; turned from the right direQion; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris 

To Diso'wn. v. a. [dis and oxrn.) 1. To deny; not to 
allow. 2. To abnegate; to rencunce. 

(1.) Then they, who brother's better claim diſown, 

Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne. Dryden's An. 

(N When an author has publickly di/owned a ſpurious 
piece, they have diſputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v 4. {aiſpando, Latin.) To diſplay; to 
ſpread abroad. Di@&. 

Disza'nston. n /. [from diſpanſur, Lat.] The act of 
diſplaying ; the act of ſpreadiog; dittuſion ; dilatation. 

To D:SPA'RAGE. v. 4. [from diſpar, Latin] 1. To marry 
any one to another of inferiour condition. 2. To match 

- nnequally ; to injure by union with ſomething inferiour 
in excellence. 3. To injure by a campariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value. 4. [Lo treat with contempt z to mock; 
to flour ; to reproach. 5. Lo bring reproach upon; to 
be the cauſe of diſgrace. 
(4.) Ahaz, Jus luttiſh conqueror he drew, 
God's altar to di/farcye and diſplace, 
Fur one of Syrian mode. Milton Paradiſe L.. 
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Thou durſt not thus di/parage glorious arms, 
Which heroes have in battle worn, h 
Their ornament and ſafety. ” Milton's Agoniftes, 
They will 
That which they love moſt tenderly ; 
arrel with minc'd pies, and di/parage 
cir beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. Hudibras, 
( 5.) How ſhall frail pen, with fear 12 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory and great tihed ? Spenſer, 


His religion fat eaſily, naturally, and gracefully him, 
without any of thoſe fort dding appearances which 
diſparage the actions of men ſincerely pious. Atterbury. 


Disea/xaGEMENT. . . [from 4:ſparage.) 1. Injurious 
union or compariſon with ſomething of infetiour excel- 
lence, 2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under 
his or her degree, or againſt decency. Cowel, 3. Re- 
proach ; diſgrace; indignity- 4- It has 1 before the 
perſon or thing diſparaged. 

(1.) They take it for a diſparagement to ſort themſelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. L' Eſtrange. 
(2.) You wrongfully do require Mopſa to fo great a diſpa- 
ragement, as to wed her father's ſervant. Sidney. 
She was much affectionate to her own kindred, which did ſtir 
eat envy, in the lords of the king's fide, who counted her 
blood a diſparagement to be mingled with the king's. Bacon, 


(3. — Gentle _—_ 
That doth againſt the dead his d uprear, 
His honour ſtains with rancour and deſpight, 

And great diſparagement makes to his former might. 
Spenſer. 

In a commonwealth much di aragement is occaſioned, _ 
able ſpirits, attracted by a familiarity, are inflamed with facti- 
on. Wotton. 
Ti no diſparagement to philoſophy, that it cannot deify us. 

Glanwille. 

Reaſon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revelation ; 

but it ought to be no diſparagement tw a ſtar that it is not a 1 
South. 

Rely upon your beauty: twere a diſparagement of that to 
talk of ccnditions, when you are certain of making your own 
terms. Southern's Innocent Adultery. 

(4.) Then to our age, when not to pleaſure bent, 


This ſeems an honour, not diſÞaragement. Denham. 
The play was never intended for the ; nor, without 4% 
faragement ts the author, could have ſucceeded. Dryden. 


Disea'race x. m. /. [from diſparage.] One that diſgraces ; 
one that treats with indignity, and that contrives an un- 
equal match. 


Dis ra AAT ES. n. * [diſparata, Latin] Things ſo un- 
like that they cannot be compared with each other. 


Disra Air v. n. , [from diſpar. Latin.] 1. Inequality ; 
difference in degree either of rank or excellence. 2. D.t- 
funilitude ; unlikeneſs. | 

(1.) Between Elihu and the reſt of Job's familiars, the 
greateſt di arity was but in years. Hooker. 

Among unequals, what ſociety 
Can ſort, what harmony or true delight? 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due, 
Giv'n and receiv'd ; but in 2. 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove | 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Thcre was as t a diſparity between the practical dictates 
of the underſtanding then and now, as there is between empire 
and advice, counſel and command. | South. 
Men ought not to aſſociate and join themſelves together in 
the ſame office, under a diſparity of condition. 
 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Some members muſt preſide, and others obey ; and a di/- 
parity in the outward condition, is neceſſary to ſeveral 
orders in mutual dependence on each other. Rogers. 


To Disr ARK. v. a. [dis and park.) 1. To throw open a 
park. 2. To fet at large; to releaſe from encloſure. 
(1.) You have fed upon my ſigniorics, 
Di ark'd my parks, and felbd my fereſt woods, Sbateſp. 


ſeparate ; to Disrm'noaarony. =. f. If in which 


agreement 
This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be here 
to mean, as it may, to diſcount ; to pay an 
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with 


To Burt, &. #. [difpelh, Latin.] To drive by ſcatter- 


N Rueen. tion : | 3 1 bead 
__ 2 Inge, <bpeve pardons, bulls, 2 
dining . /- [from 4iſpenſe.] One that diſpenſes; 


of a . oh 
ane that deals out any thing; a diſtributer. 
here The miniters of that houkold are the diſpenſers of that 
* * 8 rat. 
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(1.) Eve 

Not to repuls d, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, 

And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his feet 

Fell humble. 

Yon 4:iſorder*d heap of rum lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe. Dryden. 
The incurſions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations, 

dior. lere the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot. 

(4.) Let him be ſtript, and di/ordered, I would fain fee him 
walk in querpo, that the world may behold the inſide of a friar. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 

Drso'antrED. adj. [from diſorder.) Diforderly irregu- 
lar; vicious; looſe ; unreſtrained in behaviour; de- 
bauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 

Men fo diſorder d, fo debauch'd and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shews like a rivtous inn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Driso'RDEREDNESS. . / [ſrom diſordered.) Irregularity ; 
want of order ; confuſion. 

By that di/orderedneſs of the ſoldiers a great advantage was 
oftc;ed uito the enemy. Knolles. 

D1S0'kRDEkLY. 4%. [from diſcrdir.) 1. Conſuſed; im- 
methodical ; without proper diſtribution. 2. Irregular; 
tun:ultuous. 3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordiniuc ; 
c'ntrary to the rules of life; vicious. 

(1.) Thoſe obfolete laws of Henry I. were but diſorderly, con- 
fund, and general things ; rather cases and theils of a:lmini- 
{tration than inſtitutions. Hale. 

(2.) They thought it the extremeſt of evils to put themſelves 
at the mercy of thoſe hungry and diſorderly people. Bacon. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and reſults of paſſions, 
are generally fuch as naturally ariſe from thoſe diſorderly motions 
of our ſpirits. Dryden. 

A dijorderly multitude, contending with the body of the le- 
giſlature, is like a man in a fit, under the conduct of one in 
the fulneſs of his health and ſtrength. Addiſon. 

(J.) He reproveil them for their diſorderly aſſemblies, againſt 
the peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Dizo'aperLy. adv. [from diſerder.] 1. Without rule; 
\. ithout method; irregularly ; confuſedly. 2. Without 
liw ; mordinately, 

(1.) Naked favayes fighting diſorderly with ſtones, by ap- 
pointunent of their commanders, may truly and abtolutely he 
1. id to war. Rall int. 

(z.) We behaved not ourſelves iſorderly among you. 2 Theſſ. 

Diso'kbvtxNATE. aaj. [dis and ordinate.) Nut living by 
the rules of virtue; inordinate. 

T heſe not diſordinate, yet caulſeleſs ſuffer 

The punifhment of diſſolute days. Milton's Agoniſſes. 

D120'aD1NATELY, adv. [from te. Inordinately ; 
vicioully, 

Dis0'rtExXTATED- a. di: and orfent.] Turned ſrom the 
Eaſt; turned from the right direQion; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris 

„ Diso'wn. wv. a. [dis and oxrn.] 1. To deny; not to 
allow. 2. To abnegate; to rencunce. 
(1.) Then they, who brother's better claim 4/owwn, 

Fxpel their parents, and uſurp the throne. Dryden's Min, 

(2.) When an author has publickly di/owned a fpuricus 
piece, they have diſputed his name with him. Swift. 


Milton. 


To DISPA'ND. v a. [ai/pands, Latin.) To diſplay, to 


ſpread abroad. Did. 
DispA“xSISmk. n /. from diſfBanſus, Lat.] The act of 
dliiplaying; the act of ſpreadiog; dittuſion; dilatation. 
To DSP.RAGE. v. 4. [from dir, Latin ] 1. To marry 
any cne 19 another of infericur condition. 2. Lo match 
uncqually; to injure by union with ſomething inferiour 
in excellence. 3. To injure by a cumpaiifon with ſome— 
ti zZ of lets value. 4. "| o treat with contempt; te moch; 
te unt; to reproach. 5. To ailing reproach upon; to 
be the cauſe of diſgrace. 
() Ala, jus luttifa congueror he drew, 
God's altar to arne and ditplace, 
ur on- of Syrian mode. Ailton“: Paradije . 


DIS 


Thou durſt not thus di/parage glorious arms, 
Which greateſt heroes have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and fafety. Milton's Agoniftcy. 
They will defy 
That which they love moſt tenderly ; 
Quarrel with minc'd pies, and di/parage 
Their beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. 
(5.) How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory and great bountihed ? Spenſer, 
His religion fat _— naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thoſe for? dding appearances which ſometimes 
Ai parage the actions of men ſincerely pious. Atterbury. 


Disea'raGEMENT. 2. /. [from ,. 1. Injurious 
union or compariſon with ſomething of infetiour excel- 
lence, 2. [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under 
his or her degree, or againſt decency. Cowe/, 3. Re- 
proach ; diſgrace ; indignity. 4- It has to before the 
perſon or thing diſparaged. 

(r.) They take it for a Pr to ſort themſelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. LCZ'Eftrange. 

(2.) You wrongfully do require Mopſa to fo great a di/pa- 
ragement, as to wed her father's ſervant. Sidney. 

She was much atfectionate to her own kindred, which did ſtir 
great envy, in the lords cf the king's fide, who counted her 
blood a diſparagement to be mingled with the king's. Bacon. 

3. — Gentle knight, 

That doth againſt the dead his hand uprear, 

His honour ſtains with rancour and deſpight, 

And great d!/paregrment makes to his former might. 

Spenſer, 

In a commonwe:ith much A aragement is occaſioned, when 

able ſpirits, attracted by a tamuliarity, are mflamed with facti- 


Hudibras, 


on. Votlton. 
Tis no diſparagement to philoſophy, that it cannot deify us. 
Glunwille. 


Ren ſon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revelation; 

but it ought to be no di aragement w à Kar that it is not a fun, 

South. 

Rely upon vour beauty: 'twere a di/paragement of that to 

talk of conditions, when you are certain of making your own 

terms. Southern's Innocent Adulter y. 
(J.) Then ;o our age, when not to pleaſure bent, 

This teems an honour, not d!/Þaragerent. Denham. 

The play was never intended fur the ſtage ; nor, without 4% 

faragerment te the author, could have ſuccceded. Dryden. 


Disea'raGt x. 2. from di/parage.] One that diſgraces ; 
one that treats with indignity, and that contrives an un- 
equal match. 

Disya'ratts. n.  [diſparata, Latin] Things ſo un- 
like that they cannot be compared with each other. 


Disya'xiTyY. n. /, [from diſpar, Latin.] 1. Inequality ; 
difference in degree either of rank or excellence. 2. D - 
ſunilitude; nnlikeneſs. | | 

(1.) Between Elihu and the reſt of Job's familiars, the 
greateſt i, arity was but in years. Hooker. 

Among unequals, what fociety 
Can ſort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Winch mult be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv'n and receiv'd ; but in di(parity, 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 

Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 

T<lions alike. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

There was as great a diſparity betwern the practical diftates 
of the underſtanding then and now, as there is between empire 
and advice, counſel and command. South. 

Men ought not to aſſociate and join themſelves together in 
the ſame office, under a diſparity of condition. 

Aylifſe's Parergor. 

Some menibers muſt preſide, and others obey; and a diſ- 
parity in the outward condition, is neceiſary to keep ſeveral 
orders 1n mutual dependence on each other. Rogers. 

To Dispa'kk. wV. @. [dis and park.] 1. To throw open a 


park. 2. To ſet at large; to releaſe from encloſure. 
(1.0 You have fed upon my ſigniories, 
Shak: ſþ. 


Di) ark d iny parks, and fell'd my fereſt woods. 


DIS 
(2. They were ſuppos d 
narrow wits to be inelos 
ill his free muſe threw down the pale, 
And did at once diſpark them all. Waller. 
To Disya'nT. v. a. [dis and part; departir, French; di/- 
pertior, Latin.) To divide in two; to ſeparate; to 
break ; to burſt ; to rive. 
The gate nor wood, nor of enduring braſs, 
But of more worthy ſubſtance framed was ; 
Dovbly diſtarted, it did lock and cloſe, 
That when it locked, none might through it paſs. 
On either fide 
Diſparted chaos overbuilt exclaim d, 
And with — ſurge the bars affail'd, 
That ſcorn d his indignation. 
The reſt to ſeveral places 
2 * and between ſpun out the air. 
parted Britain mourn'd their doubtful ſway, 
And dreaded both, when neither would obey. 
The pilgrim oft, 
At dead of night, mid his oriſon, hears | 
the voice of time diſfarting tow'rs. Dier. 
Disr a'ss10n. #. /. [dis and paſſion.) Freedom from men- 
tal perturbation ; exemption from paſſion. 
What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or diſpaſſian, is called 
by the Scepticks indiſturbance, by the Moleniſts quietiſm, by 
common men of conſcience. Tembple. 
Drisra'sstonATE. adj. [from dis and paſſionate.] Cool; 
calm; impartial ; moderate; temperate : it was ſome- 
times written di/paflonated. 
You have, as all Aiſpaſionated men may judge, fulfilled the 
paet's definition of madneſs. Dr. Maine. 


Wiſe and diſpafionate men thought he had been ed 
with very juſtly. | == 
To Dis [diſpelÞo, Latin.] To drive by ſcatter- 


EL. v. 4. 
ing; to diſſipate. 
G —— If thc night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or canceal'd, 


Spenſer. 


Milton. 
Milton. 
Prior. 


Di it, as now light di/fels the dark. Milton. 
the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it &iſpels dark- 
neſs : we ſee it, as we do that of the ſun at noon, and need 


not the twilight of reaſon to ſhew it. 


Drisrt'nce. . . [deſpence, French.] Expence ; 
charge ; profuſion. 
t was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 
With many ranges rear'd along the wall, 
And one chimney, whoſe long funnel thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy Rueen. 
To DISPE'ND. v . [diſpendo, Latin.) To ſpend ; to con- 
ſume ; to expend. 
Of their commodities they were now ſcarce able to &i/; 
the third part. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Disez'xsaRy. #. /. [from diſpenſe.] The place where 
medicines are diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd diſpensry I reſign. Garth. 
DiseEnsa'TiON. n. , from diſpenſatio, Latin.] 1. Diſ- 
tribution ; the act of dealing out any thing. 2. The 
dealing of God with his creatures ; method of provi- 
dence; diſtribution of good and evil. 3. An exemption 
from ſome law ; a permiſſion to do ſomething forbidden; 
an allowance to omit ſomething commanded. 
(1.) This circulation is conſtantly promoted, by a 
di penſation of water promiſcuoully and indifferently to all parts 
of the earth. Wordzwward's Natural Hiflory. 
(2.) God delights in the miniſtries of his own choice, and 


Locke. 
coft 


To 
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Disyewn3a'ror. . / [Latin.] One employed in dealing 


out any thing; a diſtributer. 

As her majeſty hath made them dz 
towards her people, fo it behoveth 
equal diſtributers of the ſame. 


ators of her favour 
to ſhew themſelves 
Bacon. 


Disree'xnsaToRY. . /. [from diſpenſe.] A book in which 


the compoſition of medicines is deſcribed and directed, 
in the Greek a Pharmacopeia. ; 

The deſcription of the ointment is found in the 7 
ee Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

A whole diſpenſatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 

Our materia medica is large enough; and to look into ur 
diſpenſatories, one would think no diſeaſe incurable. Baker. 

DISPENSE.: v. 2. \de/penſer, Fr.] 1. To deal out; 
to diftribute. 2. To make up a medicine. 3. To Dis- 
PENSE with, To excuſe; to grant diſpenſation for; to 
allow: before things. 4. To DisyeEnsE with: before 
perſons. To ſet free from an pes. This con- 
ſtruction ſeems ungrammatical- 5. 7o Digyanse with. 
To obtain a diſpenſation from ; to come to agreement 
with. This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be here 
ſuppoſed to mean, as it may, to diſcount ; to pay an 
equivalent. 

(1.) Thoſe now, that were diſpens'd, 

The burden of many ages, on me hight 

At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton, 

Thoſe to whom Chriſt has committed the 4i/penfing of his 


. ecay Piety. 
At length the muſes ſtand reſtor d again, 
While you diſpex/e the laws and guide the ſtate. Dryden. 
To them but earth-born life did drſpenſe, 
To us, for mutual aid, celeftial ſenſe. Tate Juvenal. 
(3. To ſave a brother's life, 
Nature diſpenſes with the deed. Shakeſpeare. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by diſpenſing with 
oaths, abſolving ſubjets from allegiance, and curſing, or 
threatning to curſe, as long as their curſes were 
ay have not wrought innumerable miſchiefs ? 
ules of words may be diſpenſed with. 
(4-) I could not diſhenſe with myſelf from making a voy 
to Caprea. Addiſon on Italy. 
(S.) Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 
Canſt thou diſpenſe with heav'n for ſuch an oath ? 


Shakeſpeare. 
Disre'xse. =. /. [from the verb.] Diſpenſation ; exemp- 
tion: not in uſe. 
| Then reliques, beads, 
Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 
The ſport of winds. Milton. 
Dis rE“XSER. . from diſpenſe.] One that diſpenſes ; 
one that deals out any thing; a diſtributer. 
The miniſters of that houſhold are the diſpenſers of that 
faith. Sprat. 
Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, who are the 4. 
penſers of their favours, and conveyors of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbury. 
To Disez'orLt. v. 4. [dis and people.] To depopulate ; 


to empty of le. 
The frih, Foal into the the mountains, where they 


lived only u white meats, ſecing their lands fo 4i/peoplet 
and —_— came down into the x. Frog ö 
Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely diſfecf le, 
but deſtroy. on. 
— His heart exalts him in the harm 


the methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heav'n, and the diſ- Already done, to have difpeojled heav'n. Milton. 
fenſations. of eternal happineſs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. Kings, furious and ſevere, 
Neither are God's methods or intentions different in his Wo claim'd the fies, 4iſpeopled air and floods, 
diſpen/ations to each private man. Rogers. The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods. Pofe. 
o thou, my ſoul, the deſtin'd period wait, Drset'oyLE «- 2. J [from d:/ſpcople] A depopulitcr > A 
When God ſhall folve the ees of fate; wafſter. | Mn 
His now un diſpenſations clear, Nor drain I ponds, the golden to take; 
And make all wife and beautiful 4 Tickell. Nor trowle for pikes, 4:/*ecplers of the lake. Gay. 
(3.) A diſpenſation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to To Dis E AGE. v. 4. [i peng, Lat.] To ſptinkle; to 
marry. Ward. ſcatter. 5 Shakeſjeare. 
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To DISPE RSE. wv. a. [diſperſus, Lat] 


1. To ſcatter ; to 
drive to different parts. 2. To diſſpate. 3. To deal 
about ; to diſtribute. 


(1.) And I ſcattered them among the heathen, and they were 
:{:1per/ed through the countries. Ezeh. xxxvi. 19. 


(2.) Soldiers, diſperſe yourſelves. - Shake, care. 
If the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperie it, as now light diſpels the dark. Wilton. 


3.) Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to 
have trade fick, nor any obſtruction to continue in the gate 
vein which diſferſeth that blood. Bacon. 

Dispe'x5EDLY. adv. [from diſperſed.] In a diſperſed 
manner ; ſeparately. 

The exquiſite wits of ſome few, peradventure, are able, 
zi\perjedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a ſen- 
tence, which may be more probably ſuſpected, than eaſily 
cleared of errour. Hooker. 

Thoſe minerals are cither found in grains, diſperſedly inter- 
mixed with the corpuſcles of earth or ſand, or elſe amaſſed 
into balls or nodules. Woodward. 


Disre'rSEDNESS. . from diſperſe.] The ſtate of being 
diſperſed ; diſperſion. 

DisrERSEN ESS. . . [from diſperſe. ] 
ednefs. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſembled to a lib- 
bard's ſkin, the diftance of whoſe ſpots repreſent the dz/frerſene/s 
of habitations or towns in Africk. Brerewwood on Languages. 

Dispt'rsER. . /. [from difperſe.] A ſcatterer; a ſpreader. 

Thoſe who are pleaſed with defamatory libels, fo far as to 
approve the authors and diſperſers of them, are as guilty as if 
they had compoſed them. Spectator. 

Disez'«$10N. n. , [from diſperſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
{caitering or ſpreading. 2. The ſtate of being ſcattered. 

(2.) Noah began from thence his d4iſfer/ion. Raleigh. 

After ſo many diſperfions, and fo many diviſions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together. Pope. 

Yo Dise1'RiT. v. @. [dis and ſpirir.] 1. To diſcourage ; 
to deject; to depreſs; to damp; to terrify ; to intimi- 
date; to fright; to ſtrike with fear. 
the ſpirits ; to oppreſs the conſtitution of the body. 


T hinneſs 3. ſcatter- 


1.) Certain it is, that the poor man appeared ſo _— 
e the 2 d. 
endon. 


The providence of God ſtrikes not in with them, but 
daſhes, and even diſpirits, all their endeavours, and makes 
their deſigns heartleſs and ineffectual. 8 South. 

Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with my afflic- 
; tions, I have overcome all difficulties. b 

Amidft all the honours that are paid him, he feels nothing 
in himſelf but a poor, weak, di/pirited mortal, yielding to the 


laws of corruption. Rogers. 
(2.) He <a diſpirited himſelf by a debauch, and drank 
er. 

diſpirit.] Want of vigour ; 

Dis. 


away his good humour. 

'Disyi'aitEDNESS: =. /. [from 
want of vivacity. 

To DispLa'cs. v. a. {dis and place.] 
place; to place in another ſituation : 
are diſplaced. 2. To put out of any ftate, condition, 

| office, truſt, or dignity- 3. To diſorder. 

? (2.) To diſt lace any who are in, upon diſpleaſure, is by all 

| means to be avoi unleſs there be a manifeſt cauſe for it. 


Bacon. 
Abdal, who commands 
The city, is the prince's friend, and therefore 


2. To exhauſt 


1- To put out of 
as, the cheſmen and diſpleaſant ; and it were a miſery to ſome to lie ſtretched 


D IS 


2.) The diſplacencies he receives, by the conſequences 

of his exceſs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 

To DizeLa'xTt. v. 4. [ais and plant] 1. To remove a 

plant. 2. To drive a people from the place in which 
they have fixed their refidence. 

(2.) All thoſe countries, which, lying near unto any moun- 
tains, cr Iriſh deſarts, had been planted with Englith, were 
ſhortly diſplanted and loſt. Spenſer. 

I may juſtly account new plantations to be the children of 
former —_ I like a plantation in a pure foil ; that is, 
where people are not dif; lanted. Bacon. 

DrsxLaxNTA'T1ON. #. / [from dis and plantatio.] 1. The 
removal of a plant. 2. The ejection of a 

(2.) The Edenites were — to reſiſt 

whoſe diſplantation Senacherib vaunted of. 


At his command, and reared him up light. Fairy Queen. 
There he him found all careleſsly diſplay d, 

In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 

On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. Fairy Queen. 


(2.) You ſpeak not like yourſelf, who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle. Shakeſpeare. 
Thou heav'n's alternate beauty can ſt diſplay, 
The bluſh of morning, and the milky way. . 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, diſplay 
truth to mankind in characters fo viſible, that thoſe, who are 


not quite blind, may read. Locke. 
he ſtorm the dark I. difplay'd, 
And firſt to light expos'd the facred ſhade. Pope's Statius. 


Say, how this inſtrument of love began ; 
And in immortal ftrains di/play the fan. 
(3-) He carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wonder. 


G 


ay. 
Spec. 
4.) — The very fellow which of late 

Diſplay'd fo ſaucily againſt your highneſs. Shakeſpeare. 
(s-) are all co in a pit, with obſcured lights; 
which, at the very inſtant of our meeting, they will at once 
diſplay to the night. Shakeſpeare. 
DiseLa'y. n. /, (from the verb.] An exhibition of any 
thing to vw. erer - 

Our ennobled underſtandings take the wings of the marnin 
to viſit the world aboye us, and have 98 of the 
form of created excellencies. Glanville. 


e can with the coldneſs behold the ſtupendous 
<ſplays of ommipotence, and be in tranſports at the puny 
ys of human ſkill. pectator 


DiseLE'asance. =. f. [from diſpleaſe.] Anger; diſcon- 
tent. Obſolete. 
Cordell faid, ſhe lov'd him as behov'd ; 
Whoſe ſimple anſwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to diſpleaſence mov'd. Fairy Queen. 
DisxLEta'sanT. adj. [from d/pleaſe.] Unpleaſing; offen- 
five ; unpleaſant. | 


What to one is a moſt odour, to another is noxious 


on a bed of roſes. Glanville s Sceſſit. 
Fo DisyLe'ast. v. a. [ai and pleaſe.] To offend ; to make 
was diſpleaſed with this thing. r Chron. xxi. 7. 


To DiseLEz'asz. v. n. To ciſguſt ; to raiſe averſion. 
Foul fights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they excite the me- 
mory of foul things, than in the immediate objects; and 


Muſt be diſ lac'd, and thou ſhalt ftrait ſucceed him. Denham. therefore, in pictures, thoſe faul ſights do not much offend. 

A religion eſtabliſhed by God himſelf, ſhould not be 4iſ-  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Placed by any thing, under a demonſtration of that divine was as diſpleafing to God 
power that firſt introduced it. , South, before, as now your extreme affliftion, Temple. 

One then may be diſplac d, and one may reign ; caghge + wo | ſerve our turn for theſe ideas, 

And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryden. which, in effect, is li than to call them pleaſing or 

(3-) You have ac d the mirth, broke the good meeting, diſpleaſing; though the ſmell of a. roſe and violet, both ſweet, 

With moſt admix d diſorder. Shakeſpeare. are certainly very diſtin& ideas. Locke. 

Doria ckxev. 3. . [di/plicentia, Lat.] 1. Incivility ; DisypLEk'asinGwess. . . [from diſpleaſing.) Offenſive- 
Jiſobligation- 2. Diſguſt ; any thing unpleaſing. neſs ; quality of SST 


D1sS 

as u is a miſtake to think x men cannot the 4 
leaſing indifferency, that is in actions, into ure 

— hey will do but what is in their ; . Locke. 

Di1syLe'asvRe. nn. /. [from diſpleaſe.] 1. Uneaſineſs; 


in received. 2. Offence; pain given. 3- Anger; 
indignation. 4. State of diſgrace ; ſtate of being diſ- 
countenanced ; disfavour. 

(1.) When good is propoſed, its abſence carries diſpleaſure 
or pain with it. Locke. 

(2.) Now ſhall I be more blameleſs than the Philiſtines, 
though I do them a diſpleaſure. | Judges. 

(3.) True repentance may be wrought in the hearts of ſuch 
as fear God, and yet incur his diſfleaſure, the deſerved effect 


whereof is eternal death. | Hooker. 
He ſhould beware that he did not provoke Solyman's heavy 
diſpleaſure againſt him. Knolles. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſleaſ urs. Milton. 


Though the reciprocalneſs of the injury ought to allay the 
+ wag. wag at it, yet men ſo much more conſider what they 
than what they do. Decay of Piety. 
— on me alone thy juſt diſplaſure lay; 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. Dryden. 
have ſhewn how much you my content deſign; 
Yet, ah! would heav'n's diſpleaſure paſs like mine? Dryden. 
Nothing is in itſelf ſo cious to a ities of learned 
men as the di pleaſure of their prince. Addiſon 
(4.) He went into Poland, being in diſpleaſure with the po 
for overmuch familiarity. Peacham on Mufck. 
To Dise.e'asuRE. v. @. [from the noun.] To diſpleaſe ; 
not to gain favour ; not to win affection. A word not 
elegant, nor now in uſe. f 
When the way of pleafuring or diſpleaſuring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoſſible ſhould be overgreat. Bacon. 
To DISPLO'DE. v. 4. ( diſplado, Lat.] To diperſe with a 
loud noiſe; to vent with violence. | 
Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 
In poſture to drſplode their ſecond tire 
Of thunder. Wilton. 
DiseLo'ston. =. / [from diſploſus, Lat.] The act of 
diſploding ; a ſudden burſt or diſperſion with noiſe and 
violence. | 
Diseo'xT. n. J. [dis and ſport.) Play; ſport ; paſtime ; 
diverſion ; amuſement ; merriment. 
She liſt not hear, but her diſports 'd; 
And ever bade him Ray, till time the tide renew'd, Spenſer. 
His 4i/ports were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 
learned ſomewhat. ard on Edward VI. 
She buſied, heard the found 
Of ruſling leaves; but minded not, as us'd 


To ſuchi diſfort before her through the field. Milton. 
To Diss o“ RT. v. a. [from the noun.] To divert. 
He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 


Jo Disro'aT. v. n, To play; to toy; to wanton. 


[ Freſh gal:s and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd os the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 


Diſrorting ! Milton. 
Looſe to the winds, their airy garments flew : 

The glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the ncheit tincture of the ſkies, 

Where light di ports in ever mingling dyes. Pope. 


Dre o'sar.. u. ſ. [from diſpeſe.] 1. The aQ of diſpoſing 
or regulating any thing; regulation; diſpenſation ; diſtri- 
bution. 2. The power of diſtribution; the right of 
beſtowing. 3. Government; management; conduct. 
4. Eſtabliſliment in a new ſtate; diſmiſſion into new 
hands. 
(1.) — Tax not divine diſhoſal; wiſeſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deluded. Milton. 
(2.) Are not the bleſſings both of this world and the next 
in his diſpo'al ? Atterbury. 

(3-) We ſhall get more true and clear knowledge by one 
rule, than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our 
minds into the diſpoſals of others. Locke. 


's Freebolder. 
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(4.) I am called off front publick diſſertations by a do- 
meſtick affair of great importance, which is no leſs than the 
diſpoſal of my ſiſter Jenny for life. Tatler, Ne. 75. 
To DISPO'SE. v. a. [4iſpsſer, Fr. diſpens, Lat.] 1. To 
employ to various purpoſes ; to diffuſe. a. To give ; to 
place, to beſtow. To turn to any particular end or 
conſequence. 4. To adapt; to form for any purpoſe. 
5. To frame the mind; to give a propenſion; to incl. ne: 
with to. 6. To make fit: with for. 7. To regulate ; 
to adjuſt. 8. To Dispost of. To apply to any pur- 
wu z to transfer to any other perſon or uſe. 9g. 7. 
ISyOSE of. To put into the hands of another. 10. 
To Dispost of. To give away by authority. 11. To 
Drsyoss of. To direct. 12. To Dispost of. To con- 
duct; to behave. 13. To Dispost of. To place in any 
condition. 14. To Disrost of. To put away by any 
means. 
(1.) Thus whilft ſhe did her various pow'r diſpoſe, 
The world was free from ts, wars, and woes. Prior. 
(2.) Yet fee, when noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos d, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 


Than ever were fair. Shakeſpeare. 
Of what you gathered, as moſt your own, you have diſpoſed 
much in works of publick piety. Sprat. 


(3-) Endure and conquer; Jove will ſoon 4i/þoſe, 
To future „our and preſent woes. ryden. 
(4-) Theſe, when the knights beheld, they gan diſpoſe 
Themſelves to court, and each a damſel choſe. Spenſer. 

But if thee liſt unto the court to throng, 
And there to haunt after the hoped prey, 
Then muſt thou thee diſpoſe another way. 12 Tale. 
(5-) Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, huſbands to jea 


louly; and wiſe men to irreſolution and melancholy. Bacon. 
e memory of what they had ſuffered, by being without 
it, eaſily diſpoſed them to do this. | larendon. 
He knew the ſeat of Paradiſe, 
And, as he was diſpos'd, could prove it : 
Below the moon, or elſe above it. Hudibras. 


is diſpoſes men tu believe what i; teaches, to follow what 
it — * Temple. 


A man might do this now, if he were maliciouſly diſpoſed, 
and had-a mind to bring matters to extremity, Dryden. 
Although the frequency of prayer and faſting may be of no 
efficacy to diſpoſe God to be more gracious, yet it 1s of great 
uſe to diſpoſe us to be more abjettgget his grace. Smalridge. 
If mere moraliſts find themſelves e to pride, luſt, in- 
temperance, or avarice, they do not think their morality con- 
cerned to check them. Swift. 
(6.) This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of 
truth ; but helps me not to it. .- Locke. 
(7.) Wak'd by the cries, the“ Athenian chief aroſe, 
The knightly forms of combat to diſpoſe. Dryden's Fables. 
(8.) AT mas are naturally in a ſtate fet freedom to 
order their actions, and diſpoſe of ther ions and perſons 
as they think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature. 
Lacke. 
Diſpoſe of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Swwi/7. 
15 1. ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her; g * 
Which ſhall he either to this gentleman, - 
Or to her death. . Shakeſteare. 
I have diſpoſed of her to a man of buſineſs, who will ler hex 
ſee, that to be well dreſſed, in good humour, and chearful in 
her family, are the arts and ſciences of female life, Tatler, 
(10.) A rural judge diſpos'd of beauty's prize, Waller. 
(11.) The lot is caſt into the lap; but the whole diſpoſing 
thereof is of the Lord. | rawveros. 
(12.) They mult receive inſtructions how to diſpeſe of 
themſelves when they come, which muſt be in the nature o 
laws unto them. Racon's Advice to Villiers. 
(13.) For the remaining doubt, 
What to reſolve, and how 4:/poſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs care aſide. Dryden's Fables. 
(14.) They require more water than can be found, and more 
than can be at/poſed of, if it was found. Burr et. 
To Drs? 0'sz. . N. To bargain 38.3 make terms. Obſo- 
lete. | 
CO 2 
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ben ſhe fw you did ſuſpect 


She had with Cæſar, and that 

Would 2 purg d, ſhe ſent word he as dead Shakeſp. 
D1sro'ss. . [from the verb.] 1. Power z manage- 
ment; diſpoſal : with at or * 2. Diftribution ; act of 
government; diſpenſation. iſpoſition ; caſt of be- 
haviour. Obſolete. 4. Diſpt ; caſt of mind ; in- 
clination. Obſolete. 

(.) All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe ; 


My goods, my lands, utation. Shakeſpeare. 
d : It hall be my taſk 


To render thee the Parthian at 4iſþo/e. Milton. 
Of all your goodneſs leaves to our diſþo/e, 


Our lierry's the only g gift we chuſe. 's Indian Emp. 
All is beſt gh oft we doubt 
wha Fender Shrugs fe 


Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. Milton's Agoniftes. 
(3-) He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, 
To be fi ed ; fram'd to make women falſe. Shak. Othello. 
(4.) He carries on the ſtream of his dr/foſe 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 
In will peculiar I Tron. and Creſſida. 
Disro'sE x. „ £ [from diſpoſe.] 1. Diftributer ; diſ- 
penfer ; beftower. 2. Governour ; r director. 
3. One who takes from, and gives to, whom be pleafes. 
. * 


Graunt's Bill of 
think — 1 obliged, whatever my FR 


3 of the ſucceſs, to do my duty, and leave events to 
their d iſpeſer. Boyle. 

All the maßen of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid ground 
of ſatisfactiom, but in ns God rae flank, who bb the 


RT ht tons * of thy fare, © . 


Thou ſhouldſt have had thy wiſh, and died in wars. Dryden. 
ET Fm 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold 

The maſter ſword, peer of th, 

Dis ros“ TIR. X % 4 e og Latin. i. Outer; 
method ; diſtributiom 2. Natural fitneſs ; ales 3- 
Tendency to any act or ſtate. 4. Temper of mind. 

5. Affection of kindneſs or il|-will. 6. Predominant in- 
Fas ig 7. Aﬀortment ; adjuſtment of external cir- 
rnd nyt = * 

(v.) Touc muſical harmony, whether inſtrument or 
voice, it being of and low, in due proportionable diſt o- 
ion, ſuch er 
pleaſing effects it hath, in that very part of man which is 
e 
pull itſelf by nature is, or hath in it harmony. 700 

potion of th that 


Under this head of invention is placed the di 
2 to put all — ok in a 5 order and 
22 7 s Du Freſnoy, Preface. 
connection of the extremes be not more 
3 ſeen, in this ſimple and natural 4rſpoſition, than in ths 
perplexed repetitions and jumble of five or fix ſyllogiſms } 


Locke, 
- ) 12g. axe of the Jays of light is their diſpeſition to 


ont or their — * By 
——— Arr Lady or medium into another. 
This ar a diſpoſition to trefaion in the ſoil 
. 
Di ofition i is w power an ity oß doing any thin 
is — and ready upon every occaſion ta break into ation. 
e 
Bleeding is to be uſed or omitted according to the ſymptoms 
which affect the brain: it relieves in any inflammatory diſpoſition 
of the coat of the nerve. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(4.) I have ſuffeted more for their ſakes, more than the villa- 
nous inconſtaney of man's 4i/po/ition is able to bear. Shakeſp. 
— —— Leſſer had been. 
The thwartings of your diſpeſition, if 
You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos d, 
Ere theyack'd power to croſs you. Sbakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(s5.) 1 myſelf to be as well informed as moſt. men in the 
diſ»o/itians of each people towards the. other. Savift.. 


DIS 


6.) As pinch another by the if etiam, he 4 
Wop * Shak 2 - wy 
The love we bear to our friends is generally > _ — 


finding the ſame diſpaitiom in them 


(7.) I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
reference of place and exhibition, 


As levels with her (rom Shakeſp. Othello. 
Dis vo er wn p %.] That which implies 


_— Ly z decretive. 

. Ty | I judicial acts are written narratively, unleſs 
it be in ſentences diſpofitive and enacting terms are 
made uſe of. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Pope. 


Dise0's1T1vELY- adv. [from diſpefitive.] 1. In a diſpo- 
2. Reſpecting indivicuals ; diftribu- 


ſitive manner. 


9 veri- 
fied in the efficient or producer. . os 


Disro's1ToR. . f. [from diſpoſe.] The lord of that fign 
in which the t is, and 1 which therefore it is 
over-ruled. 

- To put out 


y 
ormerly 


I am diſpeſeſ a; 


For like renown awaiteth on the e, 


ſtrength, 

Of deity ſupreme, us diſpoſſeſi d, 

He to have ſeia d. 
—— kReſtleſs Amata 

Fir'd with diſdain for Turnus 4 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan * Dryden An. 


(2.) Charles reſolved, with 2 puiſſant army, to paſs over, and 


the T 's Y 
to diſpoſſeſs pyrate of 4 1 Aae Hilory 
Ny thoughts of that — happineſs Denham, 


O faireſt of all creatures, laſt and beſt 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou diſpofſeſs"d 


Of all thy native glories.! ! Dryden's State of Dynocence. 
Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endea - 


vour to di/pofſeſs him of this conceit. Tillotſon. 
(3-) — They te dominion undeſery'd , 
Ore their brethren, quite di/poſſeſs 5 

Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milton. 


It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty to diſpoſſeſs and 
e $ 


to plead preſcription. South. 
Dis ros urs. . / [from 4b 1. Diſpoſal; govern- 
ment; ; management. 2. State; * 
56. In his diſpeſure is the orb of 
of kings, and all of human 8. 


They quietly ſurrendered both it and * to his 5 


poſure. 82 
Whilſt they murmur againſt the preſent 225 things, 
the primitive 


they do tacitly defire in them a diftormity from 
rule, and the idea of that mind that formed all things beſt. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


DI S 
2.) They remained in a kind. of warlike dr/poſure, or per- 
- lad. better. | Wotton. 
Drsyxa'tsz. . J. [dis and praiſe.] Blame; cenſure ; diſ- 
honour.. 
B that I 2 111 % diſpraiſe 
aught t can m mM M$ , 
She not long continue love to -- Shakeſpeare. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diſtruſt, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 


Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breaſts ; no weakneſs; no contempt, 
Diſpraiſe or blame. Milton's Agonifles . 
. 
ies to mens diſpraiſe. 
Looks fright not men: the 2 
With as bad faces; no diſpraiſe to Bertran's. Dryden. 
If any writer ſhall do this paper. ſo much honour as to in- 
ſcribe the title of it to others, the whole praiſe or diſpraiſe of 
fuch a performance will belong to ſome other author. 


| | Addiſon. 
My faults will not be hid, and it is no diſpraiſe to 


me that 
they will not : the clearneſs of one's mind is never better proved 
than in diſcovering its own faults. Pope. 
To Disena'1sE. v. a. [from the noun.} To blame; to 


—— Cefar. Shakeſd 

I have diſprais'd' b % 
No FRY in the world ;, honeſt Ned, none: L di. 
praiſed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him; in which doing, I have done the part of a 


careful friend, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The criticks, while they like my wares, may diſpraije my 
Duras . A conkurer 3. 006 
ISPRA'ISER. n. / ; ; 
who blames. Did. 
DisyRA'is1BLE. ad [from diſpraiſe.] Unworthy of com- 
mendation. 1285 Dia. 
DisrRA“isixG LY. adv. [from diſpraiſe.] With blame; 


with cenſure. 


R 1 
came a wooing with you; many a time, 
When I have fi of diſprarfingly mY «.. 
Hath ta'en 1 Be " Mhabeſdeare's Othelb, 
To Dispnxe'ap. v. @. [ais and pred.) To ſpread dif- 
ferent * 
the ſame force as in Latin compoſition, and means, dif- 
ferent ways; in different directions. This word is 
poetical. 4 
As morning fun her beams diſprea den clear, 


And in her face fair truth and mercy dottappear.. Spenſer. 
Over him, art ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an on green diſpread, 
ing fair 


Framed of wanton ivy, , 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread. 


His pricking arms, entrail'd with roſes red. Spenſer. 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed. Pape's Odyſſey. 


Drs»ro'eiT. #. . [dis and profit.] Loſs ; damage; de- 
triment. Di#. 


Diseno'oe. 2. % [dis and prof.] Confutation ;: convic- | 


tion of errour or falſehood. 


His remark contains the ot his doctrine, and offers 


at: ſomewhat tawards the 4/proof of mine. Atterbury. 
I need not Affer any thing farther in ſupport of one, or in 
diſproof of the other. Rogers.. 


To DysyRO'eERTY. v. a. [ais and property.] To diſpoſ- 
ſeſs of any property. Di. 
DisrROO“ATIOx. 2. J, {dis and. propertion.] Unſuitable- 


neſs in form or quantity of one thing, or one part of 


the ſame thing, to another; want of ſymmetry ; diſ- 
rity. 
Not to affect many propùſed matches 


Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank, 

Foul di/profortion, thoughts unnatural. Sbaleſg- Othello. 


In this word, and 2 few ethers," a5 Nas 
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— Reaſoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wiſe and frugal, could commit: 
Such diſproportions ; with ſuperfluous hand 
So nobler bodies to create, 


Greater, ſo many fold to this one uſe. Million. | 
Perhaps from 8, ſtate, and pride, | 
Thus ſurpriſed, ſhe may fall : | 
Sleep does diſpraſ ortion hide, . | 
And, death 22 equals all. Waller. 


— For their ſtrength, | 
The diſprofortion is ſo great, we cannot but | 
Expect a fatal conſequence. Denham's Sof ky. | 

hat, did the liquid to th' aſſembly call, 
To give their aid to form the pond'rous ball ? 
Firſt, tell us, why did any come? next why 

In ſuch a 4; rtion to the dry ? Blackmore's Creation. 
That we are deſigned for a more exalted happineſs, than can 
be derived from the thin — 4 life, we may infer from 
their vaſt diſproportion to Ye es and capacities of our ſoul. 
Rogers. 
To DisyroPOfnTION. v. a. [from the noun.} To mil- 


match; to join things unſuitable in quantity or form; to 


join unfitly. 
. 13 to mock my body, 
0 my of an unequal ſize, 
To wie ms in ev be Shakeſj eare. 


ſtance and mens fears willow the truth, and o 


«fer oned every thing, that we Have made the little ** 
tents a- gallant army, and already meaſured by the 
Wening ſhadow. * Sucking. 


Muſick craveth your acquaintance : many are of ſuch 4/- 

profortioned ſpirits, that they avoid her company. Peacham. 
We on earth, with undifcordin he, 
May rightly. anfwer that melodious noiſe ;* | 
As we did, till diffroportion's fin l 
Jarr'd agai er Yin, = 2 Milton. 

Dis r oroRTION ABLE. . [from diſproportion.] Un- 
ſuitable in form or quantity; not duly regulateſ in re- 
gard to ſomething clſe. 

Doubts and fears are the ſha ons : gh theſe 

_ falſe opticks all that you ſee is like the — 41 
— to che trum, and ſtrangely longer than the true 
ſubſtance. Suckling. 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been able 
to endure the 2 differences of ſeaſon. Brown. 

We are apt to ſet too great a value on temporal bleſſings, 
and have too low and 4i/pragertionable eſteem ot ſpiritual. 

1 * Smalridee. 

There is no wine of fo ftrong a body as to bear ſuch a di/- 
proportionale quantity of water as ſixty parts. Brooms. 

Disyroro'fTIONaBLENESS. . /. [from diſpropertion- 
able.) Unſuitableneſs to ſomething elle. | 
DisyrRoyo'rRTIONABLY. adv. [from di/proportion.] Un- 

ſuitably ; not mmetrically. 

We have no reafan to think much to ſacrifice to God our 
deareſt intereſts in this world, if we conſider how drjj rf or - 
tronably great the reward.of our ſufferings ſhall be in another. 

| Tillotſon. 

Drsyroyo'r TIONAL. 245. [from 4/þreportion.] Diſpro- 

portionable; unſymmetrieal; unſuitable in quantity or 
form to ſomething elſe. 

Disyxoro'rTIONALLY. adv. [from difproportional.] Un- 

ſuitably with refpe& to quantity or value. 

Disyxroro'rTiIONATE. adj. [from di/profortion.] Unſym— 

metrical ;- unſuitable to ſomething clſe either in bulk, 
form, or value. 

None of our members are crooked or diftorted, or di/pro - 
tioned to the reſt, either in exceſs or defect. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a d{roportiznate and 
unequal poſſeſſion of the carth. Loc e. 
ISPROPO'RTIONAFTELY. ado. [from df. eportieonate. 
Unſuitably ; unſymmetrically. 

Disproro'nTIONATENESS. 2. / [from di/or:portionate.] 

Unſuitableneſs in bulk, form, or value. 

To Disyro've. . a. [dis and rede.] 1. o confute an 

aſſertion; to convict of erraur or falſchood. 2. To 


* 
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convict a practice of errour. 
allow. 


(r-) This expolition they plainly 4riſþrowe, and ſhew by 


mauniteſt reaſon, that of David the words of David could not : 
Hooker. Diseu'TATIVE. adj. [from diſpute.] Diſpoſed to debate; 


poſſibly be meant. 
| This Weſtmoreland maintains, 


And Warwick ſhall diſprove it. Shakeſpeare. 
— The traytor's odious name 
I firit return, and then iſprove thy claim. Dryden's Fables. 


It is eatier to affirm to diſprove. 
That falie ſuppoſition I advanced in order to diſprove it, an 
by that means to prove the truth of my doctrine. Atterbury. 
We {e the fame aſſertions produced again, without notice of 
what hath been ſaid to diſi rove them. Swift. 
(2.) They behold thoſe things diſproved, difannulled, and 
rejefted, which uſe had made in a manner natural, Hooker. 
If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then our 
conformity with the chuggh of Rome in ſome ſuch is not 
hitherto as yet diſtrowed, although papiſts were unto us as 
heathens were unto Iſrael. N Hooker. 
(3.) Some things are good, yet in ſo mean a degree of good 
neſs, that men are only not / rode, nor difallowed of God 
tor them. Hooker. 
DispRo'ver. z. . [from diſprove.] 1. One that diſproves 
or confutes. 2- One that blames ; a cenſurer, if the fol- 
lowing paſſage be not ill printed for d:/approver. 
(2.) The ſingle ple that our annals have yiglded of 
two extremes, within fo ſhort time, by moſt of the fame com- 
menders and d;/proverg, would require no flight ual, 


| Wotton. 
Disev'ntgmante- adj. [dis and puniſhable.) Without 
penal reſtraint, _ - 
No leaſes of any part of the faid land ſhall evęr 
. "ether than leaſes for not exceeding thirty in poſlet- 
ſion, and not in reveiſton or render, ind not able of 
waſte. 1. ' Swiff's Laft Will. 
To Diggu'rst. v. aw [dis and purſe.] To pay; to dif- 
bur 
not be wzitten —_ 
pound of my own proper ttore, 


a 


Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, a 
Have I diſj r/ed to the iſons, c 
And never aik'd for reſtitution. Shake/peate's Henry VI. 


Diseu'TABLE. ag. m diſpute.) 1. Liable to conteſt 
controvertible ; that for which ſomething may be alle 
on oppoſite fides. 2. La o be conteſted. 
(1.) It they are not in th diſputable, why are they fo 
much ditputed ? South. 
(2.) Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 
diſputable by every ſubject. Sawirft. 
Di'spuTaxT. n. / [from diſpute ; 
controvertiſt; an arguer ; a reaſoner. 
Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputantsfit was to the un- 
tchola'tick ſtateſman that the world owed their peace, defence, 
and liberties. Locke. 
Our dif; uthnts put me in mind of the ſkuttle-fiſh, that when 
he 1» unable to extricate himſelf, blackens all the water about 
hum "11 he becomes invifible. Spectator. 
Di',puranÞF. adj. Diſputing; engaged in controverſy. 
J. ot in uſe. 


Thau there waſt found 
Among the graveft rabbies, diſj utant 


On pots and queſtions fitting Moſes' chair. Milian. 
Disruralriox. 3. J. [ſrom diſputatio, Latin.] 1. The 


{ki!! of controverfy ; argumentation. 2. Controverſy; 
argumente conteſt. 

(1.) Coniiier whit the learning of diſ-utation is, and how 
they are employed ror the advantage of themſelves or others, 
whofe b41111215 is only the vain oftentation of founds. Locke. 

(2.) Well do I find, by the wile Knitting together of your 
-nfwer, that any d1ſ/xtetion I can ule is as much too weak as 
I anwo} my. Jialney. 

Till tone acdhnirable or unuſual accident happens, as it hath 
in ſome, to work the beginning of a better alteration in the 
nnd, df utatia neut the knowledge of God commonly pre- 


v. len tie. - Hagar". 


* Toa Disr u' rE. v. a. 


be. made, 


Drsev'Te. =. [from the verb. ] 


It is not certain that the following paſſage ſhould 


Fa 
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3. To diſapprove; to diſ- Dis ura Triovs. adj. [from difpute.] Irclined to dif- 
| 2 


te; cavilling. 
„ 


utatious temper, that enters into 
ſtate controverſies with any of the fair ſex. 


Addiſon * 


mentative. c 
erhaps this practice might not ſo eaſily be per. as to 
raiſe a cavilling, diſputative, and ſceptical temper in the minds 
of youth, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 


ar 


Holder. To DISPU'TE. v. =. [d:ſputs, Latin.] To contend by 


argument; to altercate z to debate; to argue; to con- 
trovert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thoſe of the 
ſword are mare fo, and fighting is a worſe expedient than di/ 
fating. Decay of Ptety. 

The atheiſt can 


end no obligation of conſcience, why 
he ſhould 47; ute againſt religion. Tillotſon. 


Did not Paul and Barnabas 4ifpute with vehemence about a 
very little point of conveniency ? Atterbury. 
1. To contend for, whether by words 
or action. 2. To queſtion ; to reaſon about. 3. Io 
diſcuſs ; to think on : a ſenſe not in uſe. 

(1.) Things were diſfuted before they came to be deter- 
mined : men afterwards were not to diſpute any longer, but to 


obey. Floaoker. 
— So diſpute the prize, 

As if you fought before * * eyes. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

One ſays the kingdom is his &wn : a Saxon drinks the quart, 

and ſwears he'll diſpute that with him. atler. 

(2.) Now I am ſent, and am not to diſpute : 

My prince's orders, but to execute. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

(3-) Diſfute it like a man. 


— | [ ſhall do ſo: 
But I mult alſo feel it as a man. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Conteſt ; controverſy ; 


umental contention. 
he queſtion being about a fact, it is begging it, to bring as 
a proof an hypotheſis which is the very thing in diſpute. Locke. 
The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and flouriſh in it, and animals live: this is matter of fact, and 


beyond all pute. Bentley. 
Disruor gts . [from aiſpute.] Undiſputed ; uncon- 
wertible. ©" Dit. 


5, Diseu'rer. #. f. {from diſpute.) A controvertiſt; one 


given to argument and oppoſition. 
Both were vehement diſputers againſt the heathen — 
A h Stilline fleet. 
Thoſe concluſions have generally obtained and have been 
acknowledged even by diſputers themſelves, till with labour 
they had ſtifled their convictions. Rogers. 


diſputans, Latin.] A DisqvaLirica'tion. 2 , (from diſqualify.] That which 


diſqualities ; that which makes unfit. 
It is recorded as a ſufficient 12 of a wife, that, 
ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe faid, God forgive him. Spectator. 
To Disqua'Liey. v. a. [dis and gratify.] 1. To make 
unfit ; to diſable by ſome natural or legal impedimeni:. 
2. It bas commonly fer before the objeQtive noun. 3. To 
deprive a right or claim by ſome poſitive reſtriction; to 
diſable ; to except from any grant. Swift has from. 


(1.) Such perſons as ſhall conter benefices on unworthy an d 


diſqualified perſons, after a notice or correction Z ſhall for 
: 


that turn be deprived of the power of preſentingfaunto ſuch be- 
nefices. e's Parergon. 
(2.) I know no employment for wiich piety Zi/qualifies. 
Swift. 
My common illneſs utterly 4iſqualifies me for all IO 
tion; I mean my deafneſs. Savift, 
(J.) The church of England is the only body of Chriſtians 
which drſqualifies thoſe, who are employed to preach its doc- 
trine, from tharing in the civil power, farther than as ſenators. 
Swift ou the Sacramental Teſt. 
To DrsqQra'nTITyY. v. a. [diff and guartity.] To leſſen; 
to diminiſh. Not uſed. 
Be entreated of fifty to diſguantity your train; 
And the remainders that ſhall ſtill depend, 


To be tuch men as may beſort your age, Shakeſpear?. 
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| DreQu1'eT- 1. /. las and quiet] Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs ; 
want of tranquillity ; vexation ; diſturbance ; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives VE my of 

thought, may be ſaid to be happy. L*Eftrange. 

If we give way to our paſſions, we do bnt gratify ourſelves 


for the in order to our future diſquiet. Tillotſon. 
dale Hee in Ireland than CE CF Lenuent diſquiets 


of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 
Dis qui“ r. adj. Unquiet ; uneaſy ; reſtleſs. 
I pray you, huſband, be not fo 4:/quiet ; 
The meat was well if were ſo content. Shakeſpeare. 


To DisqQui'sr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To diſturb; to 
make uneaſy ; to haraſs; to vex ; to fret; to deprive of 


| e ; 
proud Roman him diſquieted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou ſo vexed, O my foul? And why art thou ſo 
_— within me ? 
y anger and impatience the mind is diſquieted, and is not 
able eaſily to compoſe itſelf to prayer. Duppa. 
Thou, happy creature, ar: fecure 
From all the torments we endure ; 
Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 
Loft friends, nor love diſquiets thee. Roſcommon. 
W ITCD 1. . [from diſquiet.] A difturber ; a ha- 
T. 


DisqQu1'eTLy. adv. [from difquict.] Without reſt; anxi- 
oufly ; uneafily ; without calmneſs. 
reachery, and all ruinous diſorders, follow us diſquietly to 
our graves. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
He reſted difquietly that night; but in the morning I found 
him calm. Wiſeman. 
DisqQur'sTxEess. 3. . [from diſquiet.) Uneaſineſs; reſt- 
leſſneſs; anxiety ; diſturbance. 
All otherwiſe, ſaid . riches rede, - 
And deem them root © di — 7. ry Dueen, 
Arius won to himſelf, both lowers and ei ; 
whereupon much diſquietneſs enſued. Hooker. 
DrsqQur'eTupe. =. /. [from diſquiet.] Uneaſinefs ; anxie- 
ty; diſturbance; want of 3 
Little happineſs attends a great c er, and to a multitude 
of diſquietudes the deſire of it fubje&ts an ambitious mind. 
Addiſon, Spefator. 
Tis the beſt preſervative from all thoſe temporal fears” and 
diſquietudgggywhich corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers. 
DisqQuist'Tion. =. /, [diſquifitio, Latin. ] Examination; 
diſputative enquiry. 
hath reſerved many things to his own reſolution, whoſe 
determinations we cannot hope * fleſn; but with reverence 
muſt ſuſpend unto that great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall either con- 
demn our curioſity, or reſolve 1 * diſqui _ 0 Brown. 
Tis indeed the proper place is diſquifition concernin 
the antediluvian earth. Waodward's Nat. Hiſt 
THERE ey Lad 6 goon effect, as it turned many of the 
teſt geniuſes of that age to the diſqui/itions of natural know- 
— Addiſon, Stefator. 
The nature of animal diet may be diſcovered by taſte, and 
other ſenſible qualities, and ſome general rules, without parti- 


cular diſquiition upon every kind. _ Arbutbnot. 
To Drsxa'nk. v. a. [dis and rag] To degrade from 
his rank. Dis. 


Disag GARD. , [dis and regard.) Slight notice; neg- 
lect ; contempt. 

To Disxr GARD. v. a. [from the noun.) To ſlight; to 
neglect; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ſtrangers, to ene- 
mies, thoſe whom nature is too apt to make us deſpiſe, diſre- 
gard, or hate, then undoubtedly we are todo good to all. 

Sprat. 

Thoſe faſts which God hath difregarded hitherto, ho, rk 


for the time to come. . Smalridge. 
| Studious of man diſregarded fame, | 
And uſeful knowledge was his eldeſt aim. Blackmore. 


Dreze@a'zDeuL. adj. [difregard and full.) Negligent ; 
contemptuous. | 
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Dri3zzGa'nD? vLiLyY. adv. [from diſregar./ul.] Negligent- 


ly z contemptuouſ] 


DisxEe'Lisn. 2. % La and reli] 1. Bad taſte; nauſe- 
ouſneſs. 2. Diſlike of the paiate ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 
(.) Oft they aſſay d, 
1 and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulleſt difrel;b, writh'd their jaws, 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Milton. 
(2.) Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are 
ſhewn not to be uſeful to health, begguie of an indifferency or 
dijreliſh to them. | Lacke. 
To DisxE'LiSH. v. @ [from the noun.] 1. To make 
nauſeous ; to infet with an unpleaſant taſte. 
want a taſte of; to diſlike. 
(1.) Fruits of taſte to pleaſe 
True appetite, and not 4iſreliſh thirſt 
Of neftarons draughts hetween, from milky ſtream. Milton. 
The fame anxiety and ſolicitude that embittered the pur ſuit, 
diſreliſbes the fruition itſelf. Ro ers. 
(2.) The world is become too buſy for me: every body is 
concerned for the publick, that all private enjoyments are 
loft, or di ſreliſbed. Pope. 
ISREPUTA'TLON. „. [dis and reputation.] 1. Diſ- 
ce; diſhonour. 2. Loſs of reputation; ignomiay. 
(3.) I will tell you what was the courſe in the happy days of 
queen Elizabeth, whom it is no » 4 =p to follow. Bacon. 
(2.) The king fearing leſt that the bad ſucceſs might diſ- 
courage his people, and bring diſreputation to himſelf, forbad 
any report to be made. Hayward. 
Gluttony is not of ſo great diſretutation amongſt men as 
drunkenneſs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Disxeev'TE. =. . [dis and refuie.] Il character; diſ- 
honour ; want of reputation. 
ſtudiou ey caſt a ſlur upen the king's perſon, 
and bring his governing abilities under a 4iſrepute. South. 
DisxeSefcr. 2. /. [dis and reſpect.] Incivility ; want of 
reverence ; irreverence ; an act appro«ching to rudeneſs. 


Any diſreſpect᷑ to acts of ſtate, or to the perſons of ſtateſmen, 
was in no time more Clarendor:. 


Ariſtotle writ a methodical diſcourſe concerning theſe arts, 
—_—_ certain benefit before the hazard that might accrue 
from the vain diſreſpes of ignorant perſons. Wilkins. 
What is more uſual to warriours than i:npatience of bearing 

the leaſt affront or diſr-peF7 ? Pope. 
DisresSpe'crTruL. adj. ¶ diſreſpec and full] Irreverent; 

uncivil. 
Disks EICT TULLN. adv. [from di eſpeH Ha.] Irreve- 
rently; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our poſterity will think fo diſreſpefully 
of their great grandmothers, as that they made themielves mon 
ſtrous to appear amiable. Adiicn, Spefator. 

To Disro'st. v. a. ſdis and robe] To undreſs; to un- 
cover; to ſtrip. 
Thus when they had the witch 4 r:bed quite, 
no = \ oc filthy e- open ſhown, 
et at will, and wander ways unkn X 1. 
eee 
. him of the matchleſs monument, 
y father's triumph o'er the ſavages. Shakeſp. K. Jobx. 

Theſe two great peers were diſrobed of their Flory, the one. 

by judgment, the other by violence. motton. 


Who will be prevailed with to diſrobe himſelf at once of all 
his old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, and 
turn himſelf out ſtark naked in queſt afie 


eſh ct new notions ? 
Locke. 
i. The act of 


Dis ur riox. n. . [diſruptie, Latin.] 
breaking aſunder. 2. Breach; rem; dilaceration. 

(1.) This ſecures from Aſruſ tion, which they would 

be in danger of, a ſudden ſtretch or contortion. Ray. 

(z.) The agent which effected this 4i/r1 tou, and diffocation 

of the ftrata, was ſeated within the earth. Woodward. 
If raging winds invade the atmoſpkere, 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make diſruption in the threads of air. Blackmore 

Dissa'TisFacTion. . . [dis and fetisfuRien.] The 

ſtate of being diſſatisfied ; diſcontent ; want of {cmething, 

io complete the with. 


2. To 


% 
— — 


ꝓ——— 


DIS 


He that changes his condition, out ef impatience and. di. 
tisfafion, when he has tried a new one, wiſhes for his old 


requir'd 
5 r Coviolanus, 


again, L'Eftrange. 1 
The ambitious man has little but is ſubject to FE; 225 25 too will mn o'er our arts, 
much uneaſineſs and diſſati action. Addiſon, Spettator. a diſſembling. owe's Anbau Stepmother. 
E aa. fat ion, (2.) I am curtail d of this fair proportion, 
varying the object: the ſame difſatisfa#ion purſues us throu Cheated of feature by difſembling nature, 
the circle of created goods. Rogers. Deform'd, unfiniſh d. 'E hakeſdeare' s Richard III. 


Drssa'T15racToRINEss. . . [from difati:faFory.) In- Diss:'wpLen. . . [from difſemble.) An bypocrite; a 


ability to give content. 

DissaT15ra'cTorYFag. [from diſſatisfy.] That which 
is unable to give content. 

To Dissa'Ti5ry. v. a. [dis and ſatisfy.] 1. To diſcon- 
tent ; to difpleaſe. 2, To fail to . to offend by 
the want of ſomething requiſite. 

(1.) The advantages of life will not hold out to the length 
of deſire; and, fince they are not big enough 40 fatisfy, they 


ſhould not be big enough to drfſatisfy. Collier. 
(2.) I ſtill retain ſome of my notions, after your lordſhip's 
having appeared 4&fſſatisfied with them. Locke. 


To DISSE CT. v. a. [diffeco, Latin.] 1. To cut in pieces. 
It is uſed chiefly of anatomical enquiries, made by ſepa- 
ration of the = of animal bodies. 2. To divide and 


examine minute 
(1.) No „ no trick, no favour, no reſerve ; 
Diet your mind, examine every nerve. 
ollowing life in creatures we diſſect, 

* N 8 


5 , that has not one 1 
9 ghout, I FL Aed for a ſample. . 
Diss s crlox. . / [difſefio, Latin.] 1. The act of ſe- 
parating the parts of animal bodies; ee 2. Nice 


examination. IE ti ect; c A 
1.) She cut up; but, upon ' ection, found 
ja! like other hens. . "Eftrange. 


I ſhall — ee fx qr heart, and com- 
municate that curious piece of anatomy. Addiſon. 
(2.) Such fri enquiries into nature, — ſo perfect 
a * of human kind, is the work of extraordinary dili- 
Granville. 
To SDISSEIZE. v. a- { diſaiſer, French.] To diſpoſſeſs; 
to deprive- It is commonly uſed of a legal aQ. 
— He ph diſeized of his griping groſs, 
The knight his thrillant ſpear again d, 
In his braſs- plated to embols. Fairy Ne- Didsr 
If a prince ſhould 4 a many, beſides his ancient patrimony, DISSE 
which his famil zed of, an additional eftate, 
never before in the 5a f his anceſtors he could not be 
faid to re-eſtabliſh lineal ſucceſſion. Locke. 


Drssz'1s1Nn. n. , [from ic if, French.) An unlawſul 
diſpoſſeſſing a man of his land, tenement, or other im- 
movcable or incorporeal right. Cowvel. 


Diss E Iz0O0R . n. /. [from difeize.] He that diſpoſſeſſes 


; dif- 
rench.] 1. To 


another. 

To DISSEMBLE. v. @. [4 izle, Latin; 
Jemblance, and probably 4:ſembler, in old 
hide ur der falſe appearance; to conegal ; to pretend that 
not to be whictryeally: is. 2. T0 that to be 


which is not. This is not the true pq 
(1.) She anſwered, that her foul was 


WN 


it. | Hayward. 
(2.) Your fon Laucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, | 
Or both d:ſſemble their — Shake 
In vain, on the 4 /embl'd m 
"hung 


Had cunning art and dy 
breaſt had ftrove. Prior. 


And real care in vain, and native love 

In the true parent's 

To Disst'MBLE. v. n- 

falſe profeſſions ; to * 
fraudulent; unperforming. 


(.) Ye 4iſembled in your hearts when ye ſent me unto the opinion; to think in a contrary manner. 2. T er, 
Paw fr ws. Fer. xlü. 20, to be of a contrary nature. 3. To differ fi 
g? „ 


Lord your God, ſaying, 


1. To play the hypocnte ; to uſe That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
* Sede fear, uſes it for Make ves ſcabs ? 


man who conceals his true diſpoſition. 
Thou doſt wrong me, thou diffembler, thou. Shakeſpeare. 

The Freach king, in the dt of of peace, was the greater 
diſſembler of the two. Bacon's Henry VII. 
1 err to be baſe and a 
diſſembler, evermore hang un wheel. Raleigh. 
The quan, with rege inflne's, Y 

Thus him, Thou difſembler, wouldit thou . "ION 


Out of my arms by ſtealth. 
Men will truſt no farther than they 5 a perſon for ſincerity 
77 South: 


fit to be truſted : a diſcovered Ai 
great and conſiderable. 
Drss&/MBLINGLY. adv. [from difſemble.]) With aint 
lation ; hy pocritically. 
They might all have been either — ſpoken, or 
falily reported of the equity of the barbarous king. Knolles. 
To DISSE'MINATE. v. a. [difſemino, 3 To ſcatter 
as ſeed ; to ſow ; to ſpread every way. 


ll uſes are made of jt many times in up ſeditions, 
rebellions, in diſſeminating of hereſies, and infu of preju- 
dices. Hammond 's Fundamentals. 


There is a nearly uniform and conſlant fire or heat difſemi- 


rated throughout the body of the earth. Woodward. 
The Jews are indeed diſſeminated all the trading 
parts of the world. Addiſon, SteAator. 
By firmneſs of mind, and freedom of the goſpel was 


difeminated at fiſts and mult ſtill be maintained. Atterbury. 
Diss MINA“ TION. n, / [difſeminatio, Latin] The act 

of ſcattering like ſeed ; the act of ſowing cr ſpreading. 

Though now at diſtance from the * nning of 

errour, yet we are loſt in its diſſeminafion, w 

are boundleſs, and confeſs no circumſcription n 
Diss zMIxATTro R. n. /, [Aiſiminater, ae) He that ſcat- 

ters; a ſcatterer ; a ſower ; a ſpreader. 


eee th 4 e 


diſſeminators of doctrines. 
ay of Piety. 
ey 2 n. . [difenſo, Latin.] , > fie ; 
ſcord ; contention ; 2 3 quarrel ; breach 


Friend now, faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, whoſe exerciſe, 
Are ſtill : who twins, 2s "twere, in love, 


Arife ; 
of union. 


U e, ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſenſion of 2 doit, break out 

To bittereſt enmity. $h % Corwlanus. 
Now join your hands, and with your your heart, 

That no dyſſenfion hinder government. are. 

He apt te ſoftening ur ale 


th and , 1 they grow z 
| ug diſſenfion ſprings. Milton. 
„ 4¹ „ uproars are thy joy; 
Provok d without offence, and to » Dryden. 
Dissz'xs10vs. adj. [from difenfion.] Diſpoſed to diſcord ; 
quarrelſome ; factious; contentious. 
Either in re they have a 41 


commonwealth a factious head. 
Who are they that complain unto the ki 


That I am ftern? They love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his ears with fuch difenfious * 1 
You difſenſfious u 


To DISSENT. v. n. [difentio, Latin.] . To diſagree i 
eſta- 


7 
% * 


£ : | 
— * — 1 Nes r 
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(1. ) Let me not be 1 defraud the publick of 
what is belt, by any moroſe or perverſe difentings. K. Charles. 
What cruelty of heathens has not been matched by the in- 
humanity of diſſenting Chriſhans ? Decay 
There are many opinions in which multitudes of men diſſent 
from us, who are as good and wiſe as ourſelves. Addiſon. 
(2.) We ſee a general agreement in the ſecret opinion of men, 
that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, 
and to ſhun, as hurtful, whatever diſſenteth from it, but that 
moſt which doth fartheſt dient. Hooker. 
3.) How will Aiſenting brethren reliſh ? 
at will malignants fay ? Hudibras. 
Disst'nT. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Diſagreement ; 
difference of opinion ; declaration of difference of opi- 
_ 2- Contrariety of nature; oppoſite quality. Not 
in ute. 
(1.) In propoſitions, where though the proofs in view are of 
molt moment, yet there are grounds to ſuſpect that there is proof 
as conſiderable to be produced on the contrary fide ; there 


* or * 42 are voluntary actions. Locke. 
t could be the reaſon of this general 470 from the 
notion of the reſurrection, ſeeing that almoſt all of them did 


believe the immortality of the ſoul? Bentley's Sermons. 

(2.) The diſſents of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters may 

hinder the incorporation, as well as the diſſent of the metals. 
Therefore where the menſtrua are the ſame, and yet the in- 
corporation followeth not, the 4iſent is in the metals. Bacon. 
DrssenTA'NEous. adj. [from diffent.] Diſagreeable; in- 
conſiſtent ; contrary. 
Diss Ex TER. 2. /. [from diſſent] 1. One that diſagrees, 
or declares his diſagreement from an opinion. 2. One 
who, for whatever reaſons, refuſes the communion of 
the Engliſh Church. 

(1.) They will admit of matter of fact, and a with diſ- 
ſexters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of * Locke. 
DissEtRrTA'TION. 2. . [differtatio, Latin.] A diſcourſe ; 

a diſquiſition ; a treatiſe. | 

Plutarch, in his diſſertation upon the poets, quotes an in- 
ſtance of Homer's judgment in x 9 a ludicrous ſcene with 

_ decency and inſtruction. Broom on the Odyſſey. 
To Disse'rve. v. a. [dis and ſerve.] To do injury 16 ; 
to miſchief ; to damage ; to hnrt ; to harm. | 
Wop never done the king the leaſt ſervice, he 2 the 
opportunity to diſerwe him, and engaged againſt him from 
the beginnin 2 — . Clarendon. 

Deſires of things of this world, by their tendency, promote 
or diſſerve our intereſts in another. Rogers. 
Disst'rvice. . /. [dis and ſervice.] Injury; miſchief ; 

ill turn. 

We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
diſſer vice unto relaters who have well deſerved. Brown. 

Great ſickneſſes make a ſenſible alteration, but ſmaller in- 
diſpoſitions do a proportionable 4iferwice. Collier, 
Disse'aviceaBLE. adj. [from differvice.] Injui ious; mil- 
chievous ; hurtful. 

Disst'xviceaBLeness. =. [from difſerviceable.] In- 

Jury ; harm ; hurt ; miſchief ; damage. | 

action being for ſome end, and not the end itſelf, its 
aptneſs to be commanded or forbidden muſt be founded upon 
its ſerviceableneſs or diferviceableneſs to ſome end. Norris. 
To Disse'TTLE. v. a. [dis and ſettie.] To unſettle; to 
unfix. 55 
To Disse'ver. v. a. [dis and ſever. 
particle it makes no change in the ſignification, and 
therefore the word, though ſupported by great authori- 
ties, ought to be ejected from our language.] To part 
in two; to break; to divide ; to ſunder; to ſeparate ; 
to diſunite. | 
Shortly had the ſtorm fo diſevered the company, which the 
day before had tarried together, that moſt of them never met 
again, but were ſwallowed up. | Sidney, 

The diſewering of fleets hath been the overthrow of man 

actions. Raleigh, 

All downright rains difſewer the violence of outrageous 
' winds, and level the mountainous billows. 


of Piety. 


Diss “LIE N CE. 2. ,. [difilio, Lat.] 


In this word the 


To DISSIPATE. v. a. 


DIS 
Diver your united ſtrengths, 


And part your mingled colours once _ Shakeſpeare. 
The wp cn, Logy the ſacred hair diſewer. 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 


Dis$1'pexcCE. A. . [diffideo, Latin.] Diſcord ; diſa 


ment. 57. 


The act of ſtarting 
aſunder. 


Ds Li ENT. adj. [diffiliens, Latin. ] Starting aſu der; 


burſting in two. 


DissiLITION. n. , [4/ffko, Latin.] The act of burſting 


in two ; the act of ſtarting different ways. . 
The air having much room to receive motion, the diſilition 
of that air was great. Boyle's Spring of the Air, 


Drss1'MiLAR. adj. [dis and fmilar.] Unlike; heteroge- 


neous. 

Simple oil is reduced into di//milar parts, and yields a ſweet 
oil, very differing from ſallet- oil. | Boyle. 

The light whoſe rays are all alike refrangible I call ſimple, 
homogeneal, and fimilar ; and that whoſe rays are ſome more 
refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and 
diffemilar. _ Newton, 

If the fluid be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of heterogeneous particles, 
we cannot — 1 have thoſe difimilar parts can have a lik: 
ſituation. Bentley. 


Dissimita'zitTyY. 2. , [from diſimilar.] Unlikenels ; 


diſſimilitude. 5 
If the principle of reunion has not its energy in this life, 
whenever the attractions of ſenſe ceaſe, the acquired principles 
of di/imilarity muſt repel theſe beings from their centre; ſo 
that the principle of reunion, being ſet free by death, mutt 
drive theſe beings towards God their centre, and the principle 
of diffimilarity Sas him to repel them with infinite violence 
from him, muſt make them infinitely miſerable. Cheyne. 


Diss1mitituDe. =. . [diffimilituds, Latin. ] Unlikenels ; 


want of reſemblance. 

Thereupon grew marveſtous difimilitudes, and by reaſon 
thereof jealouſies, heartburnings, jars and diſcords. Hooker. | 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different circumſtances, did 
frame his people unto any utter di//imilitude, either with Egyp- 
tians, or any other nation. i Hooker. 

The diffemilitude between the Divinity and images, thews 


that images are not a ſuitable means whereby to worſhip 


God. ; Stillino fleet. 
As human ſociety is founded in the fimilitude of tome 
things, ſo it is promoted by ſome certain d4:ſimilitudes. Grew. 
Women are curious obſervers of the likeneſs of _—_— » 
parents, that they may, upon finding d:/imrlitude, have the 
pleaſure of hinting unchaſtity. Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 


Diss1mur.a'TiON. . , [difimulatio, Latin.] "Lhe act of 


diſſembling; hypocriſy ; fallacicus appearance; talle 

pretenſions. ; 
Diffimulation is but a faint kind of policy; for it aſketh 1 

ſtrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 


and to do it. Bacon. 
He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diſimulation, diſappear'd 
Into thin air diffus d. Milton. 


Diffimulation may be taken for a bare concealment of one's 
mine, in which ſenſe we commonly fay, that it 1s prudence to 
diſſemble injuries. Seuth, 


D1'ssiyABLE. adj. [from diipate.] Eaſily ſcattered ; lia- 


ble to diſperſion. 

The heat of thoſe plants is very d!Jipable, which under 
the earth is contained and held in; but when it cometh to the 
air it exhaleth, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The parts of plants axe very tender, as confiiting of cor- 
puſcles which are extremely tma!l and ligut, and therefore 
the more ealily d1/ipable. Yoodwarl's Natural Hiſtory. 
[4i/fepatus, Latin.) 1. Lo cater 
every way; to diſperſe. 2. To ſcatter the attention. 3. 
To ſpend a fortune. 

(1.) The heat at length grows fo great, that it again diff ates 
and bears off thoſe corpulcles which it brought. Woodward. 

It is covered with ſkin and hair to quench and diffipate the 


Raleigh, force of any ſtroke, and retard the edge of any weapon. Ray, 
Ir | 


D IS 


— T he circling mountains eddy in, 

From the hare vild, the di/ipated ſtorm. Thomſon. 

(2.) This flavery to his paſſions produced a life irregular and 
d\ſipated. Savage Life. 

$6) The wherry that contains 

Ot diffpated wealth the poor remains. London. 

D1issipa'TION. 2. , [d:fifatio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
diſperſion-. 2. The fate of being diſperſed. 3. Scat- 
tered attention. 

(1.) The effects of heat are moſt advanced when it worketh 
upen a body without loſs or d:/ipation of the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in whoſe time the 
famous diſijation of mankind and diſtinction of languages 
happened. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

(2:3 Now 

Foul dation follow'd, and forc'd rout. Milton. 

Where the carth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
is continually ſteaming out of the earth be preſerved, its diſſi- 
; ation prevented, and the cold kept off by ſome building, this 
alone is ordinarily ſufficient to raiſe up the nitre. Woodward. 

(3-) I have begun two or three ſetters to you by ſnatches, 
and been prevented from finiſhing them by a thouſand avocations 
and d*/ibations. Swift. 

To Diss0'ciale. v. a. [difſecio, Latin.] To ſeparate ; 
to diſunite; to part. 

In the diſſociating action, even of the gentleſt fire, upon a 
concrete, there perhaps vaniſh ſome active and fugitive par- 
ticles, whoſe preſence was requiſite to contain the concrete 
under ſuch a determinate form. Boyle. 

1)15$0'LvaBLE. adj. [from diſſolve.) Capable of diſſolu- 
tion; liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not diſſol vable by the moiſture of the 
tongue, act not upon the taſte. Newton. 

D1iss0'LUBLE. di. [d:fſslubilis, Latin.] Capable of ſepa- 
ration; having one part ſeparable from another by heat 
or moiſture. 

Nodules, repoſed in cliffs amongſt the earth, being hard and 
not ſo difſcluble, are left behind. Vood ward Nat. Hift. 


Driss0Luet'LITY. . /. [from difoluble.] Liableneſs to 
ſuffer a difunion of parts by heat or moiſture ; capacity 


of being diſſolved. 

Bo diss ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of alteration, or 
corruption, from the d;ſſolubility of their parts, and the coali- 
tion of ſ:veral particles endued with contrary and deſtructive 
qualities each to other, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


To DISSO'LVE. v. a. [difelve, Latin.] 1. To deſtroy the 
form of any thing by ciſuniting the parts with heat or 
moiſture ; to melt; to liquefy. 2. To break; to diſ- 
unite in any manner 3. To looſe ; to break the ties of 
any thing. 4. To ſeparate perſons united; as, to diſſolve 
a league. 5. To break up aſſemblies. 6. To ſolve ; to 
clear. 7. Jo break an enchantment. 8. To be relaxed 
by pleaſure. 


(1.) I have heard of anchovies diſſolved in ſauce. Dryden. 
The whole terreſtrial globe was taken all to pieces, and 
diſſolved at the deluge. Woodward. 
(2.) Seeing then that all theſe things ſhall be difſokved, what 
manner of perſons cught ye to be ? 2 Pet. iii. 11. 
(30) Down fell the duke, his joints diſſolv'd aſunder, 
Blind with the light, and ſtricken dead with wonder. Fai . 
Witneſs theſe ancient empires of the earth, 
In height of all their flowing wealth difſolv'd. Milton. 
The commons live, by no diviſions rent; | 
But the great monarch's death — the government. Dry. 
(4. She and I long ſince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can difſokve us. Shakeſpeare. 
(5.) By the king's authority alone, and by his wits, parli- 
aments are aſſembled ; and by him alone they are prorogued and 
diſſolved, but each houſe may adjourn itſelf. Bacon to Villiers. 
(6.) And I have heard cf thee, that thou can'ſt make inter- 


pretations and diſſolve doubts. Dan. v. 16. 
(7.) —— Highly it concerns his glory now 

To fruſtrate Fee | diſſolve the magick ſpells. Milton. 

(8.) Angels di/olv'4 in hallelujahs lye, Dryden, 
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To D18$0'Lve. v. n. 1. To be melted ; to be liquef 
2. To ſink away; to fall to nothing. 3 To ne — 
in pleaſures. 
(1.) All putrefaction, if it e not in rarefaction, will 


in the end iſſue into plants or living creatures bred of putre- 
faction. Facou 
As wax diſſulves, as ice begins to run ; 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the youth, and languiſhes away. Addiſon's Or 
(2.) If there be more, more woful, hold it in; Shs 
For I am almoſt ready to difolve, 
Hearing of this. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Dtrss0'LvEnT-. adj. [from diſſolve.] Having the power of 
— — melting. 

n man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food moiſt i 
the ſpittle, is firſt 1. then rn Nam into gar 
where, being mingled with d:/olvent juices, it is concocted, 
macerated, and reduced into a chyle. Ray. 

Dass0'L.veENT. 2. /. [from the adjective.] That which 
has the power of diſuniting the parts of any thing. 
Spittle is a great dilſel vent, and there is a great quantity of 
it in the ſtomach, being ſwallowed conſtantly. Arbutbnot. 

Disso“LVE R. u. /. {from diqalve.] That which has the 
power of diſſolving. , 

Fire, and the more ſubtle di/olver, putrefaction, by dividing 
the particles of ſubſtances, turn them black. Arbuthnet. 
Hot mineral waters are the beſt d:/olwvers of phlegm. Arbuth, 

Diss0'LviBLE. adj. [from diſſolve. It is commonly writ- 
ten diſſolvable, but leſs properly] Liable to periſh by 
diſſolution. | 

Man, that is even upon the intrinſick conſtitution of his 
nature diſſolvible, muſt, by being in an eternal duration, con- 
tinue immortal. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

DI'SSOLUTE. agj. I diſſalatus, Latin.) Locſe; wanton ; 
unreſtrained ; diſſolved in pleaſures ; luxutizus ; de- 


bauched. | 
A giant huge and tall, 
Who him diſarmed, 4:/olute, diſmay d, 
Unawares ſurpriz'd. 
Such ſtand in narrow lanes, 
And beat our watch and rob our paſſengers ; 
While he, young, wanton and effeminate boy, 
Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport 
So difſolute a crew. 2 Richard II. 
A man of little gravity, or abſtinence in pleaſures; yea, 
ſometimes almoſt di ſolute. Hay ward. 


They cool'd in zeal, 
Thenceforth ſhall praiſe how to live ſecure, 
Worldly, or difolute, on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 
The true ſpirit of religion baniſhes indeed all levity of 
behaviour, all vicious and difſſolute mirth; but, in exchange, 
fills the mind with a pe al ſerenity. Ad.tiſon, Spectator. 
The beauty of religion the moſt 4di/olute are forced to ac- 
knowledge. Rogers. 
Di'ss0LUTELY. adv. [from difſolute.) Looſely ; in de- 
bauchery ; without reftrain?. | 
Whereas men have lived diſſalutely and unrighteouſly, thou 
haſt tormented them with their own abominations. Wiſd. 
Di's80LUTENESS- n. /. [from difolute.] Looſeneſs; lax- 
ity of manners ; debauchery. 
If we look into the common management, we ſhall have 
reaſon to wonder, in the = difſoluteneſs of manners which 


the world complains of, there are any footſteps at all left 
of virtue. Locke. 


D1i'ssoLUTION. 2. /. [diffolutio, Latin.) 1. The act of 
liquefying by heat or moiiture. 2. The ſtate of being 
liquefied. 3. The ftate of melting away ; liquefaQion. 
4. Deſtruion of any thing by the ſeparation of its 
parts. 5. The ſubſtance formed by diffolving any body. 
6. Death ; the reſolution of the body into its conſtituent 
elements. 7. Deſtruction. 8. Breach or ruin of any 


thing compacted or united. 9. The act of breaking up 


away 


Fairy Queer. 
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an aſſembly. 10. Looſeneſs of manners; laxity ; remiſſ- 
neſs ; diſſipation. 
(3.) I am as fubje& to heat as butter; a man of continual 
di ſolution and thaw. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
(4-) The elements were at perfect union in his body; and 
their contrary qualities not for the diſſolution of the 
compound, but the variety of the compoſure. South, 
(5.) Weigh iron and aqua-fortis ſeverally; then diſſolve the 
iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the diſſolution. Bacon. 
(6.) The life of man is always either increaſing towards 
ripeneſs and perfection, or declining and decreaſing towards rot- 


tenneſs and diſſolution. Ralergh's Hiftory, 
— We ed 

Immediate di ſſolution, which we thought 
Was meant by death that day. Alo, Paradiſe Loft. 
(7.) He determined to make a preſent 4i/olution of the world. 
| Hooker. 

He thence ſhall come, 

When this world's 4i/olution ſhall be ripe. Milton, 


Would they have mankind lay aſide all care of proviſions 


by agriculture or commerce, becauſe poſſibly the d4i/olution of 
the wotld may happen the next moment? Bentley. 
(8.) Is a man confident of wealth and Why let him 


read of thoſe ſtrange unexpected diſſolutions of the great mo- 
narchies and governments of the world. South. 

(10.) A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a di/olution of the 

ſpirit of man, and makes it looſe, ſoft, and wandering, unapt, 
tor noble or ſpiritual employments. Bp. Taylor. 

Fame makes the mind looſe and gayiſh, ſcatters the ſpirits, 

and leaves a kind of diſſolution upon all the faculties. South, 

An univerſal diſſolution of manners began to prevail, and a 

profeſſed diſregard to all fixed principles. Atterbury. 
DI'SSONANCE. 3. /. [diffenans, Lat. difſenance, Fr.] A 
mixture of harſh, unpleaſing, unharmonious ſounds ; un- 
fuitableneſs of one ſound to another. 
Still govern thou my ſong, 

But drive far off the barbarous diſſonance 

Of Bacchus, and his revellers. Milton. 

The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none can decide 

with confidence on the harmony or di/onance of the numbers of 
theſe times. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 
Di'ss0NANT. adj. [difonans, Lat.] 1. Harſh ; unharmo- 
nious. 2. Incongruous ; diſagreeing : with from. 3. With 
to : leſs properly. | 
(1.) Dire were the ſtrain, and diſſonant to ſing 
The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Thomſon. 
(2.) What can be more diſſonant from reaſon and nature, 
than that a man, naturally inclined to clemency, ſhould ſhew 
himſelf unkind and inhuman. Hakewill an Providence. 
(3-) When conſcience reports any thing diſſonant to truth, it 
obliges no more than the falſhood reported by it. South. 
To DISSU'ADE. v. a. [difſuadeo, Lat.] 
divert by reaſon or importuaity from any thing. 
repreſent any thing as unfit or dangerous. 
(1.) e ſubmit to Cæſar, promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) —— This would be worſe; 

War therefore, open or conceal'd, alike 

My voice diſuades. Wilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not ditffident of thee, do I diſſuade 

Thy abſence from my ſight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

I'd fain deny this wiſh, which thou haſt made; 

Or, what I can't deny, would tain d:/uade. Addijon's Ovid. 
Drssv'aner: =. /. [from diſſuade.) He that diſſuades. 
Dissvu/as10N. . / [difſuafio, Lat.] Urgency of reaſon or 

importunity againſt any thang ; dehortation. 
ndeavour to preſerve yourſelf from relapſe by ſuch 4i/- 
ſuaſions from love, as its votaries call invectives againſt it. Boyle. 
Drssv'asive. adj. [from difſuade.] Dehortatory ; tend- 
ing to divert or deter from any purpoſe. 
Drssv'as1ve. n. / Dehortation ; argument or importunity 
noe to turn the mind off from any purpote or pur- 
uir. 

The meanneſs, or the fin, will ſcarce be 4iſunſeves to thoſe 

who have reconciled themſelves to both. Gow. of the Tongue, 
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1. To dehort ; to 
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To Diss vv DER. v. a. [dis and ſunder. This is a bar- 
barous word. See DissEVvER.] To ſunder ; to ſepa- 
rate. 

But when her draught the ſea and earth di/under'd, 

The troubl'd bottoms turn'd up, and ſhe thunder d. Cam. 

Drssy'LLABLE2. . .. [A e.! A word of two 
ſyllables. 

No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obſerve any farther 
rule in the feet of his verſe, but that they be dif/llables ; whe- 
ther ſpondee, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. Dryden. 

Dis rarr. 3. /. [dirxæp, Bins] 1. The flaff from 
which the flax is drawn in ſpinning. 2. It is uſed as an 


emblem of the female ſex. So the French ſay, Ihe 
crown of France never falls to the diffaff. 
1.) In ſum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 
o Neptune's web on danger's diffaff ipins, 
With greater power than ſhe did make them wend 
Each way, as ſhe that ages praiſe did bend. Sidney. 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
I will the a hold, come thou and ſpin. Fairfax, 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the band, 
And Malkin, with her diffaf in her hand, Dryden, 
(2.) In my civil government ſome ſay the croſier, ſome ſay 
the diffaff was too buly. Howel's England's Tears. 
See my royal maſter murder'd, 


His crown uſurp'd, a di/ffaff in the throne. 
DisTary-THISTLB. A. /. A ſpecies of thiſtle. 
To DisTa'in. v. @. [dis and flain.] 1. To ſtain; to 

tinge with an adventitious colour. 2. To blot ; to fully 
with infamy. 
(1.) Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 
Sev'n mighty bodies with their blood diffain. Dryd. Virg. 
Place on their heads that crown diſtain d with gore, 
Which thoſe dire hands from my ſlain father tore. 
(2.) He underſtood, 

That lady whom I had to me aſſign'd, 

Had both drifain'd her honourable blood, 

And eke the faith which ſhe to me did bind. Fa.ry Queer. 

The worthine!s of praiſe diſtaius his worth, 

If he that's prais'd, himſelf bring the praiſe forth. SV. 
Some theologicians defile places erected for religion, by de- 
fending oppreſſions, difaining their profeſſions by publitkin 
odious untruths upon report of others. Str F. Hayward, 
DISTANCE. . /. ſdiflance, Fr. diſtantia, Latin] 1. 
Diſtance is ſpace conſidered barely in length between any 
two beings, without conſidering any thing elſe between 
them. Locke. 2. Remoteneſs in place. 3. The ſpace 
kept between two antagoniits in fencing. 4. Contrariety ; 
oppoſition. 5. A ſpace marked on the courfe where 
horſes run. 6. Space of time. 7. Remoteneſs in time 
either paſt or future. 8. Ideal disjunction; mental ſepa- 
ration. 9. Reſpect; diſtant behaviour. 10. Retraction 

of kindneſs ; reſerve ; alienation. 

(1.) It is very cheap, notwithſtanding the great /riftance be- 

tween the vineyards and the towns that fell the wine. AAiſ- on It. 

As he lived but a few miles diane From her father's houſe, 


Dryden, 


Pope. 


he had frequent opportunitics of ſeeing her, Ad1ijon. 
(2.) Cxfir is thil diſpos'd to give us terws, 
And waits at diſtance till he hears from Cato. Aliſon, 
Theſe dwell at ſuch convenient Liffarce, 
That each may give his friend affiſtance. Prior. 


(3.) Me come to ſee fight; to ſee thy paſs, thy ſtock, thy 
reverſe, thy diflance. Shaxeſreare's Merry Wiwves of Winlſr. 
(4. Banquo was your enemy, 
So is he mine; and in ſuch bloody diftance, 
That every minute of his being thrutts 
Againſt my near'ſt of lite. Shakefreare's Macbeth. 
(5.) This was the horſe that ran the whole field out of 


diftance and won the race. L' Eftrange. 
(6.) You mutt do it by diane of time. 2 Eſar. v. 47. 
I help my preface by a preſcript, to tell that there is ten 
years diſtance between one and the other, Prior. 


(J.) We have as much aſſurance of theſe things, as things 
future and at 2 diſtance are capable of. Tillotſou. 
To judge right of bleſſings prayed fer, and yet at a An, 
we 5 able to know things future, Smalrilge, 
qr: 
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(8.) The qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the things 
themſelves, fo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation, 
no diſtance between them. Locke. 

9.) | I hope your modeſty 

Will know, what diſtance to the crown is due. Dryden. 

Tis by reſpect and diflance that authority is upheld. 


Atterbury. 
It a man makes me keep my diffance, the comfort is, he 
keeps his at the ſame time. Swift. 
(10.) - On the part of Heav'n, 
Now alienated ! diſtance and diftatte, 
Anger, and juſt rebuke, and judgment giv'n. Milton. 


To DYsTaxCt. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To place re- 
motely ; to throw off from the view. 2. To leave be- 
hind at a race the length of a diſtance ; to conquer in a 
race with great ſuperiority. 

(1.) That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light, 
or white which appears to be on the fide neareſt to us, and the 
black by conſequence diffeances the object. Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 

(2.) Each daring lover, with advent'rous pace, 

Purſu d his wiſhes in the dang'rous race; 

Like the ſwift kind the bounding damſel flies, 

Strains to the goal, the Jiffanc'd lover dies. Gay. 

Di'sTaxT, adj. [diftans, Lat.] 1. Remote in place; not 
near. 2. Renicte in time either paſt or future. 3. Re- 
mote to a certain degree; as, ten years, ten miles difant. 
4. Reſerved ; ſhy. 5. Remote in nature; not allied. 
6. Not obvious ; not plain. 


1.) This heaven which we behold 
Diflant ſo high. Milton. 
— — I felt, 
Though diffant from the worlds between. Milton. 
The wond'rous rock the Parian marble ſhone, 
And ſeem'd to diſtant fight of ſolid ſtone. —_ , 


| Narrownels of mind ſhould be cured by reading hiſtories of 
paſt ages, and of nations and countries diftant from our own. 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

The ſenſes will diſcover things near us with ſufficient exact- 
neſs, and things diſtant alſo, ſo far as they relate to our ne- 
cefſary ule. Waits's Logicł. 

(5. What beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom can re- 
concile men that own Chriſtianity, to a practice ſo widely 
diftant from it? | Gow. of the Tongue. 

(6.) It was one of the firſt diſtinctions of a well-bread man 
to expreſs every thing obſcene in modeſt terms and diftant 
phrates, while the clown clothed thoſe ideas in plain homely 
terms that are the moſt obvious and natural. Addiſon, Speftat. 

DisTa'sre. 2. / [dis and raffe.) 1. Averfion of the 
palate ; diſreliſh ; diſguſt. 2. Diſlike; uneaſineſs. 3. 
Anger ; alienation of affection. 
(1.) He gives the reaſon of the diffafle of ſatiety, and of the 
pleaſur: in novelty in meats and drinks. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(2.) Proſperity is not without many fears and diffaftes, and 
adverſity is not without comforts and hopes. Bacon's Eſſays. 

(3.) Julius Cæſar was by acclamation termed king, to try 
how the people would take it ; the people ſhewed great murmur 
and diſtaſte at it. Bacon's Apof hthegms. 

The king having taſted of the envy of the people, for his 
unpriſonment of Edward Plantaganet, was doubtful to heap 
up any more diffaftes of that kind by the impriſonment of De 
la Pole alſo. Bacon's Henry VII. 

— — On the part of heaven, 
Now alienated, diſtance, and diffafte, 
And juſt rebuke. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

— Wich tn ff vow'd, 5 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd. Pofe's Odyſ. 
To DisTa'sTE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To fill the 
mouth with nauſeoulneſs, or difreliſh. 2. To diſlike ; 
to loath. 3. To offend ; to diſguſt. 4. To vex; to 
exaſperate ; to ſour. | 
(1.) Dang rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 

Which at firſt are ſcarce found to diftafte ; 

But with a little act upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of {i.lphur. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

I'd have it come to queſtion : 


(2) — 
If he 4iftaſſe it, let him to my ſiſten. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
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I am unwilling to believe that he doth it with a deſign to 
play tricks, and fly-blow my words to make others d iſlaſte them, 
| Sllingfleet, 
(3.) He thought it no policy to ile the Engliſh or Iriſl 
by a courſe of reformation, but ſought to pleaſe them. Davies. 
(4.) The whiſtling of the winds is better muſick to contented 


minds, than the opera to the ſpleenful, ambitious, diſeaſed, - 
diftafted, and diſtracted fouls. Pope. 


DisTa'sTEF UL. adj. [diftafle and full.) 1. Nauſeous to 
the palate; diſguſting. 2. Offenſive; unpleaſing. 3. 
Malignant; malevolent. 

(1.) What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to another is 
odious and diftaſteful. Glanwille's Scetſis. 
(2.) The viſitation, though ſomewhat diffafteful to the Iriſh 
lords, was ſweet and welcome to the common people. Davies. 
None but a fool diffafeful truth will tell; 
So it be new and pleaſe, 'tis full as well. Dryden. 
Diftaſieful humours, and whatever elſe may render the con- 
verfation of men grievous and uneaſy to ot: another, are 
forbidden in the New Teſtament. | Tillotſon. 
3. After diftafteful looks, 

With certain half- caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
The ground might be the diffafteful averſeneſs of the Chriſ- 
tian from the Jew. Brown. 


DisTt:'myer. n. / [dis and temper.] 1. A diſproportionate 
mixture of parts ; want of a due temper of ingredients. 
2. A diſeaſe; a malady ; the peccant predominance of 
ſome humour; properly a flight illneſs; indiſpoſition. 
3- Want of due temperature. 4- Bad conſtitution of the 
mind ; predominance of any paſſion or appetite. 5. 
Want of due ballance between contraries. 6. Ill humour 
of mind ; 1 of inclination, 7. Tumultuous 
diſorder. 8. Diſorder; uneaſineſs. | 

(2.) They heighten difftempers to diſeaſes. — 
It argues ſickneſs and diffemper in the mind, as well as in the 
body, when a man is continually turning and toſſing. South. 
(3-) It was a reaſonable conjecture, that thoſe countries 
which were ſituated directly under the tropick, were of a di/- 
temper uninhabitable. Raleigb's Hiftory. 
(4.) If little faults, proceeding on diſemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye 
At capital crimes ? Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
(5.) The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and hard to 
keep; for both temper and diffemper conſiſt of contraries. Bac. 
(6.) I was not forgetful or thoſe ſparks, which ſome mens 
diftempers formerly (ſtudied to kindle in parliament. X. Charles. 
(7.) Still as you nie, the ſtate exalted too, 
Finds no d;femper while "tis chang'd by veu. Waller. 
($.) — There is a ſickneis, 
Which puts ſome of us in diffemfer ; but 
I cannot name the dileaſe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet ave well. Shakeſj eare's Winter's Tale. 


To DisTE'mpER. v. a. [dis and temper.) 1. To diſeaſe. 
2. To diforder. 3. To difturb; to fill with perturba- 
tion ; to ruffle. 4. To deprive of temper or moderation. 
5. To make diſaffected, or malignant. 

(1.) Young fon, it argues a diſſemper d head, 
So ſoon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. Shak. Ro. and Jul. 
(2.) In madneſs, 
Being full of ſupper and diſemp' ring draughts, 
Upon malicious braver, do'it thou come 
To ſtart my guilt? Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
He diftemper'd himſelf one night with long and hard ſtudy. 
Bozle's Hiftory of Fluids. 
(3-) thou ſce'lt me much diffempe;'d in my mind; 
Pull'd back, and then puſh'd forward to be kind. Dryden. 
(4. Diftemper'd zeal, ſedition, canker'd hate, 
No more ſhall vex the church and tear the ſtate. Dryden. 
They will have admirers among poſterity, and be equally 
celebrated by thuſe whoſe minds will not be difternftered by 
intereſt, paſſion, or partiality. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(5.) Once more to-day well met, diffemper'd lords; 
The king by me requeits your preſence ſtrait. Shakeſp. 


DisTE/MPERATE, adj. [dis and temperate.] Im moderate 


DIS 


inas objecteth the diſkemferate heat, which he ſuppoſeth 
to be in all places directly under the ſun. Raleigh Hetory. 
DrsTz'MyERATURE. =. . [from diftemperate.) 1. Inteiu- 
perateneſs ; exceſs of heat or cold, or other qualities. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſneſs. 3. Pertur- 
bation of the mind. 4. Confuſion ; commixture of con- 
trarieties ; loſs of regularity 
(1.) Through this difemperature we ſec 
The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. Shakeſpeare. 
They were conſumed by the diſcommodities of the country, 


and the diem erature of the air. Abbot. 
(3+) Thy earlineſs doth me aſſure 
Thou art uprouz'd by ſome diffemperature. Shakeſpeare. 


(4.) ———— At your birth 
Our grandam earth, with this difemperature, 
In paſſion ſhook. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
ell how the world fell into this diſeaſe, 
And how fo great diftemperature did grow. Daniel. 
To DISTEND. v. a. [e nas, Lat.] To ſtretch out in 
breadth. 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ſtories, as well as irregular 
forms, and the contrary fault of low difftended fronts is as 


unteemly. ; Wotton, 
Thus all day long the full 4ifended clouds 
Indulge their genial ſtores. Thomſon. 


DisTE'NT. part. pafſ. [diftentus, Lat.] Spread. Not uted. 
Some others were new driven and di/fent, 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 
Some in round plates withouten moniment. - Sfenſer. 
DisTe'xT. =. /. [frem di/tend,] The ſpace through which 
any thing is ſpread ; breadth. Not much in uſe. 
hoſe arches are the efulleſt, which, keeping preciſely 
the ſame height, ſhall yet be diſtended one fourteenth part lon- 
ger; which addition of dient will confer much to their beauty, 
and detract but little from their ſtrength. Motton. 
Dis rz“NTION. n. /. [diftentio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ſtretching ; ſtate of things ſtretched. 2. Breadth ; ſpace 
occupied by the thing diſtended. 3. The act of ſepa- 
rating one part from another ; divarication. 

(1.) Wind and diftention of the bowels are ſigns of a bad 
digeſtion in the inteſtines ; for in dead animals, when therc is 
no digeſtion at all, the diffention is in the greateſt extremity. 

Arbuthnot. 
(3-) Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 4:fertior. 
| Votton Architecture. 
To DisTHRONYZE. v. 4. [dis and throne ] To dethrone; 
to depoſe from ſovereignty. Not uſed. 
By his death he it recovered ; | 
But Peridure and Vigent him d4i/thronized. Fairy Queen. 
D1'sricH. . J. [diftichon, Lat.] A couplet ; a couple of 
lines; an epigram conſiſting only of two verſes. 

The French compare s$, by themſelves, to gems ; but 
when are caſt into a Aich, or epigram, to gems enchaſed 
in enamelled gold. Camden's Remains. 

——  '] he bard, whoſe aiich all commend, 
In power, a ſervant; out of power, a friend, Pope. 
To DISTT'L. v. =. {diftille, Lat.] 1. To drop; to tall 
by drops- 2. To flow gently and ſilently. 3. To uſe a 
ſtill; to practiſe the art of diſtillation. 

(1.) In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain; 
Soft thow'rs A, and funs grew warm in vain. 

Cryital drops from min'ral roofs diftil. 
(2.) 1 he Euphrates a:#iliech out of the 

menia, an. fallech into the gulph of Perſia. 
, Have I not been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not leam'd me how 
To make perfumces, diffil, preſerve ? Shakeſd. Cynibeline. 
To D1371'L. w. 2. 1 To let fall in drops; to drop any 
thing down, 2. To force by fire through the veſſels of 
didilation; to exalt, ſeparate, or purify by fire: as, 
d. /iilied ſpirits. 3. To draw by diftillation ; to extract 
by the force of fire. 4. To diſſolve or melt. 

(1.) They pour down 1ain, according to the vapour thereof, 

wich the clouds do drop and dil upon man abundantly. Job, 


— 


Pot e. 
Poe. 
mountains of Ar- 

Raleigh s Hiſtory. 
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The dew, which on the tender graſs 

The evening had di/i/['d, 

To pure roſe-water turned was, 

The ſhades with ſweets that fill'd. 

— From his fair head 

Perfumes diſil their ſweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and 47/fil; freſh water from every part 
of it, which fell upon us as faſt as the firlt droppings of a 
ſhower. Addijon on Italy. 

(2.) There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound ; 

T''!l catch it ere it come to ground; 

And that, 4/fi['4 by magick flights, 

Shall raiſe artificial ſprights. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

(3-) The liquid, 4/filled from benzoin, is wbjett to frequent 
viciſſitudes of fluidity and firmneſs, Boyle. 

(I.) Swords by the lightning's ſubtle force diſtill d, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. Addiſon. 
DisTiL.La'Tion. . / {diftillatio, Lat]! 1. The act of 
dropping, or falling in drops. 2. The act of pouring 
out in drops. 3. 'I hat which falls in drops. 4. The 
= of diſtilling by fire. 5. The ſubſtance drawn by the 

ill. 8 

(4.) Water by frequent H illat ions changes into fixed earth. 

Newton. 

The ſerum of the blood, by a ſtrong d4/7iUiation, aitfords a 
ſpirit, or volatile alkaline ſalt, and two kinds of oil, and an 
earth. Arbuthnot n Aliments. 

(5.) I fuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be ſtopt 
in lixe a ftrong iſtillatien, with cloaths. Shakeſpeare. 

Disri'LLaToRY. ad). [from t! Belonging to dit- 
tillation ; uſed in di'tillation. 

Beũdes thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, falt, ſulphur, and 
mercury, ingredients of a more ſubtile nature, extremely little, 
and not viüble, may cſcape at the junctures ot the diſiillatory 
veſlels. Boyle. 

DisrILLE R. 2. [from i. 1. One who practiſes 
the art or trade of diſtilling. 2. One who makes and 
ſells pernicious and inflammatory ſpirits. 

(1.) I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent diftiller of it. Boyle, 

DrsTi'LMENT. =. /. [from di/til.} That which is drawn 
by diſtillation ; that which drops. A word formerly 
uſed, but now obſolete. 

Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous diftilment. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 

DISTINCT. adj. [diftinaus, Lat.] 1. Difterent ; not the 
ſame in number or in kind. 2. Different; being apart; 
rot conjunct. 3. Clear; unconfuſed. 4. Spotted; va- 
riegated. 5. Marked out; ſpeciſied. 

(1.) Bellamin faith, it is idolutry to give the ſame worſhip 
to an image which is due to God: Vaſquez futh, it is idolatry 
to give diff jnct worthip : therefore, if a man would avoid idola- 


Drayton Cynthia. 


try, he muſt 12 none at all. Sulling fleet. 
Fatherhood and E are d:flin# titles, and began preſent- 
iv, upon Adam's death, to be in diſtindt perſons. Locke. 


(2.) The intention was, that the two armies, which marched 
out together, ſhould atterwards be Ai indt. Clarendon. 
Men have immortal ſpirits, capable of a pleaſure and happ'- 
neſs difftinF from that of our bodies. Tilloc/un. 
(3. Heav'n is high, 
High and remote, to fee from theace d:lind 


Each thing on earth. Milton. 
(4.) — Tempeſtuous fell 
His arrows from the four-fold-viſag d four, 
Difiin# with eyes; and from the living whecls 
Difiin# alike with multitude of eyes. Mien. 
(8.0 Dominion hold 
Over all living things that move en th' earth, 
Wherever thus created ; for no place 
Is yet diffin# dy name. Milton. 
DrisTi'ncTioNn. =. /. [diflinfro, Lat.] 1. The act of 
diſcerning one as preferable to the ather. 2. Note of 


difference. 3- Honourable note of ſuperiority. 4. That 
by which ane differs from ancther. 5. Difference re- 


garded ; preference or negle& in compariſon with ſome- 
thing elſe. 6. Separation of complex notions. 


7 Divi- 


D IS 


ſion into different parts. 8. Notation of difference be- 
tween things ſeemingly the ſame. . Diſcernment; judg- 
ment. 
(r.) In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diftinfion, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. — 4 * 
(4. ) This faculty of perception puts the diſtinction ixt 
the animal kingdom and the 3 arts of matter. Locke, 
(5.) Maids, women, wives, kent difltinion fall; 
The {weeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. Dryd. 
(6.) — — This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
(7.) The diſlinction of tragedy into acts was not known; or, 
if it were, it is yet ſo darkly delivered to us, that we cannot 
make it out. Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 
(8. The mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech, which by nature 
are divided, is the mother of all error: to take away therefore 
that error, which confuſion breedeth, diſtinction is requiſite. 
Hooker. 
Lawfulneſs cannot be handled without limitations and di- 
Hinctions. Bacon f Holy War. 
This will puzzle all your logick 


And diftintons to anſwer it. Denham's Sof hy. 


From this diſtinction of real and apparent good, ſome diſtin- 
guiſh happineſs into two forts, real and imaginary. Norris. 


DisrivcrivgE. adj. [from diſtindt.] 1. That which marks 


diſtinction or difference. 2. Having the power to diſtin- 
guiſh and difcern ; judicious. 
(1.) For from the natal hour, diſlinctide names, 

One common right the great and lowly claims. Pope's Od, 

(2.) Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and 
the more judicious and diſlinctive heads do not reject it. Brow”. 

DrsTi'xcTiveELyY, adv. [from diflin&ive.] Particularly ; 
not confuſedly. 
I did ail my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels the had ſomething heard, 
But not /finfively. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Distri crx. adv. [from diflina.) 1. Not confuſedly ; 
without the confuſion of one part with another. 2. Plain- 
ly; clearly. 

(1.) To make an echo that will report three, or four, or five 
words diſtinctiy, it is requiſite that the body percuſſing be a 
good diſtance off. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

On its ſides it was bounded pretty diſtinctly, but on its ends 
very confuſedly and indiſtinctly. Newton's Opticks. 

(2.) The object I could firſt dit inctly view, 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on the waters flew. Dryden. 

After the light of the fun was a little worn off my eyes, I 
could fee all the parts of it diflin4ly, by a glimmering refſection 
that playcd upon them trom the ſurface of the water. Addiſon. 

DrisTi'xcTxEss5. n. , [from diſtine.] 1. Nice obſerva- 
tion of the difference between different things. 2. Such 
ſeparation of things as makes them eaſy to be ſeparately 
obſerved. 

(1.) The membranes and humours of the eye are perfectly pel- 
Incid, and void of colour, for the clearneſs, and for the 4 fe 
neſs of viſion. Ray on the Creation. 

To DISTI'NGUISH. v. a. {[diflinguo, Lat.] 1. To note 
the diverſity of things. 2. To ſeparate from others by 
ſome mark of honour or preference. 3. To divide by 
proper notes of diverſity. 4. To know one from ano- 
ther by any mark or note of difference. 5. To diſcern 
critically ; to judge. 6. To conſtitute difference; to 
ſpecificate ; to make different from another. 7. To make 
known or eminent. 

(1.) Rightly to diftinzgui/h, is, by conceit of the mind, to 
ſever things different in nature, and to diſcern wherein they 


differ. Hooker. 
(2) They diftingui/h my poems from thoſe of other men, 
and have made me their peculiar care. Dryden. 


Let us revolve that roll with ſtricteſt eye, 
Where, ſafe from time, d:fingui/h'd actions lie. Prior. 
(3.) Moles diſlinguiſbes the cauſes of the flood into thoſe 
that belong to the heavens,. and thoſe that belong to the earth, 
the rains, and the abyſs. Burnet's Theory, 


DIS 


(4. — So lon 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diftinguiſh him from others, he did keep 
The p = 3 Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe, 
Nor can we be J/iftingui/h'd by our faces, 
For man cr maſter. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreavu. 
By our reaſon we are enabled to 22 good from evil, 
as well as truth from falſhood. Watts's Logic, 
(5.) Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years | 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit ; 
Nor more can you diffinguiſh of a man, 
Than of his outward ſhew ! 41 Richard III. 
(6.) St. Paul's Epiſtles contain nothing but points of chriſtian 
inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom fails to enlarge on the 
great and di//ingui/hing doctrines of our holy religion. Locke, 


To DrsTi/xnGvisn,. v. n. To make diſtinction; to find or 
ſhow the difference. 
He would wanly diflingu/h between the profit of the mer- 
chant and the gain of the kingdom. Child's Diſc. on Trade. 
The readers muſt learn by all means to diffinguiſh between 
proverbs and thoſe polite ſpeeches which beautify 1 
wift, 
DisTi'NGursnaBLt. adj. [from diſtinguiſh.) 1. Capa- 
ble of being diſtinguiſhed ; capable of being known or 
made known by notes of diverſity. 2. Worthy of note ; 
worthy of regard. 
(1.) —— Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſt ingulſbable ſcarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. 
The acting of the ſoul, as it relates to perception and deci- 
ſion, to choice and purſuit, or averſion, is diffingui/bable to us. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
I ſhall diſtribute duty into its principal and eminent parts, 
diflinguiſhable as they relate to God, our neighbour, and our- 


ſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
Being diſſolved in aqueous juices, it is by the eye di/finguiſh- 
able from the ſolvent body. Boyle. 


A ſimple idea, being in itſelf uncompounded, contains no- 
thing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, 
and is not diftinguiſhable into different ideas. Locke. 

(2.) I would endeavour that my betters ſhould ſeek me by 
the merit of ſomething diffinguiſbable, inſtead of my ſeeking 
them. Sxvift. 

D1isTi'nGvuItsnED. participial adj. [from diſtinguiſh. ] Emi- 
nent; tranſcendent ; extraordinary. 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the 
— of wrath will be ſeven times hotter, and burn — a 
diftinguiſhed fury. ers. 

— on * did heav'nly favour ſhine 10 

With rays fo ftrong, diſtinguiſb d and divine. Pope's Odyſ. 

Disri'xGuis RER. =. . [from diſtinguiſh.) 1. A judicious 
obſerver ; one that accurately diſcerns one thing from an- 
other. 2. He that ſeparates one thing from another by 
proper marks of diverſity. 

(1.) If writers be juſt to the memory of Charles II. they 
cannot deny him to have been an exact knower of mankind, and 
a perfect d;f{rnguiſber of their talents. Dryden. 

(2.) Let us admire the wiſdom of God in this di/{inguiſher of 
times, and viſible deity, the ſun. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


DisTi'NG viSHINGLY. adv. [from diſiinguiffirg.] With 
diſtinction; with ſome mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that party have 
been diſtinguiſbingly favourable to me. Pope. 

DisTi/xG visHMENT. . /. [from iin gu] .] Diſtinction; 
obſervation of difference. 

To make corrections upon the ſearchers reports, I conſidered 
whether any credit at all were to be given to their diffingui/h- 
ments. Graunt's Bill of Mortality. 

To DISTO RT. v. @. [diſſertus, Lat.] 1. To writhe; to 
twiſt; to deform by irregular motions. 2. To put out 
of the true direction or poſture. 3. To wreft from the 
true meaning. 

(r.) I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And fo obl'gingly am caught, 


* 
4 
— 
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I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 


Nor dare diffort my face for ſhame. Swift. 
Now mortal pangs dirt his lovely form. Sunil. 
2.) With fear and pain 
Diftorted, all my nether ſuape thus grew 
Transſorm'd. Milton. 


Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and diffort 
the under ſtandings of men. ages yo 
(3-) Something mult be d{forted, beſide the intent of the 
divine in{liter, Feacham on Pac!ry, 
Distro'xTION. #. . [d:flortio, Lat.] Irregular motion by 
which the face is writhed, or the parts diſordered. 
By his diflortions he reveals his pains ; 

He by his tears, and by his ſighs complains. Prior. 

In England we ſee people lulled x wal with ſolid and elaborate 
diſcourſes of piety, who would be warmed and traaſported out 
of themſelves by the bellowings and 4:fortions of enthuſiaſm. 

Addiſon, Spefator. 
To DISTRA CT. v a. part. faſſ. diſtracted; anciently di/- 
traught ; and ſometimes diftrat. [aiſtractus, Lat.] 1. To 
pull different ways at once 2. To ſeparate ; to divide. 
3- To turn from a ſingle direction towards various points. 
4. To fill the mind with contrary conſiderations ; to per- 
plex; to confound ; to haraſs. 5. To make mad: 
properly, by an unſettled and yagrant fancy : but popu- 
larly, to make mad in whatever mode. 

(1.) The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian, 
but being diftraFted, driveth that way where the greater and 
powerfuller part of the earth is placed. Brows's Fulg. Errours. 

(2.) —— By ſea, by fea. 

— Moſt worthy fir, you therein throw away 

The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land; 

Difire your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 

Of war-mark'd footmen. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

N (3) If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of the obſerver, he 
hopes to AH ract it by a multiplicity of the object. Seuth, 
(4.) While I ſuffer thy terrors I am diffracted. P/alms. 

Come, couſin, can't thou quake, and change thy colour, 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and ſtop again, 

As if thou wert 2 and mad with terror? 
Shakeſ-eare's Richard III. 

It would burſt forth ; but I recover breath, 

And ſenſe diſt ract to know well what I utter. Milt. Agonif. 
He poſſeſſes a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with vio- 
lent paſhons, or 4 racted with immoderate cares. Ray. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noiſe difra# us? We ſhould, in 


the quieteſt retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate than in 
the middle of a ſea- fight. Locke, 


(8. Wherefore throng you hither ? 
Jo fetch my poor diſtracted huſband hence: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 


And bear him home for his recovery. Shakeſp. Com. of Err. 
—— — Better I were Aura, 

So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my griefs, 

And woes, by wrong imagination, loſe 

The knowledge of Gre. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


She was unable, in ſtrength of mind, to bear the grief cf his 
deceaſe, and fell difiraed of her wits. Bacon. 


You ſhall find a difraFed man fancy himſelf a king, and 
with a right inference require ſuitable attendance, reſpect, and 
obedience. Loc ke. 

Disr AA CTEDLv. adv. [from diſtract.] Madly ; frantickly. 

Methought her eyes had croſt her tongue; 

For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts iſiractediy. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

DisTRa'cTeDpNess, 2. . [from diſtrad.] The ſtate cf 
being diſtracted; madneſs. 

Disr RA“ CT Io. 3. .. [diftrafio, Latin.] 1. Tendency 
to different parts; ſeparation. 2. Confuſion; ſtate in 
which the attention is called different ways. 3. Pertur- 
bation of mind; violence of ſome painful paſſion. 4. Mad- 
neſs ; frantickneſs ; loſs of the wits; vagrancy of the 


mind. 5. Diſturbance ; diſcord ; difference of ſeati- 
ments, 


DIS 


(1.) While he was yet in Rome, 
Ilis power went cut ia ſuch dH. adieu, as : 
Yeguil'd all ſpies. Shaheſp. Aut. and (CH. 
(2.) Never was known a night of ſuch 2:ffrac7on ; 
Noiſe fo confus'd and San J ſtling crowus, _ 
That run, aud knew net vhither. Ley Spanih Fryar. 
What may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and 
tranquillity, ſince, during the late diftrations, he has done ſo 
much for the advantage of our trade? Addiſon's Frecholder. 
(3.) The iraſcible paſſions follow the teinper of the heart, 
the concupiſcible diſtractiauc, the crauſis of the liver. Bro vun. 
Ihe diſtraction of the children, who ſaw both their parents 
expiring together, would have malted the hardeſt heart. Tatler. 
(J.) Midam, this is a meer dHractian: 
You turn tue good we offer into envy. Shakeſpeare. 
So to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies howl in his diſtemper'd ears: 
Oreſtes fo, with like diffra7:orn toſt, 
Is made to fly his mother's angry ghoſt. Waller. 
Commiſerate all thoſe who labour under a ſettled diffraction, 
and who are ſhut out from all the pleaſures and advantages of 
human commerce. Atterbury. 
(.) The two armics lay quict near each other, without im- 
proving the confuſion and d;frafZion which the king's forces 
were too much inclined to. la en. lor. 

Dis rRNCTIVE. adj. N difira.] Cauſing perplexity. 

Oft grown unmindful through diftraZriue cares 
I've ſtretch d my arms and touch'd him unawarcs. 

To DISTRA'IN. v. a. [from ringe, Lat.] 1. To ſeize; 
to lay hold on as an indemnification for a debt. 2, To 
rend; to tear. Spen/er. Not in uſe. 

(1.) Here's Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 
Hath here diſtraind the Tower to his ule. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dis TRAIN. wv. n. To make ſeizure: 

The earl anſwered, I will not lend money to my ſuperiour, 


upon whom I cannot diſtrain for the debt. Camdcn's Remains. 
Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 


Upon the Britiſh diadem diftrain'd. Marvel. 
DisTxa'ixEr. 2. / [from drain] He that ſeizcs. 
Disr RAIN T. 2. [from di rain.] Scizure. Dic. 
Dis rRA“VUGur. fart. adj. [from d ſtract.] Diſtracted 

He had been a good military man in his days, but was then 

Aiſtraugbt of his wits, Camden Remains. 

DISTRE'SS. 3. /. [4e/irefe, Fr.] 1. The act of making a 
legal ſeizure. 2. A compulſion in real actions, by which 
a man is aſſured to appear in court, or to pay a debt or 
duty which he refufed. Coxe/, 3. The thing ſeized by 
law. 4 Calamity ; miſery; misfortune. 

(1.) He would firſt demand his debt; and, if he were not 


paid, he would ſtraight go and take a difrc/5 of goods anc 
cattle, where he could find them, to the value. 


Spenſer. 
uoth ſhe, ſome ſav, the ſoul's ſecure 
Agunſt diftreſs and forfeiture. Hudi bra. 
(4.) There can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my difreſſes, and record my woes. Shakeſpeare. 


There ſhall be figns in the ſun, and in the moun, and in the 
ſtars ; and upon earth difireſs of nations, with perplexity, the 
ſ:a and the wives roaring. Luke, xxi. 25. 

People in affliction or d:;freſs cannot be hated by generous 
minds. Clariſſa. 

To DisTRE'ss. . @. [rom the noun.) 1. To profecute 
by law to a ſeizure. 2. To haraſs; to make miſerable ; 
to cruth with calamity. 


(2.) Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 


battle. Deut. ii. 9. 
I am diſtreſſd for thee, my brother Jonathan. 2 Sam. i. 25, 
DisTRE'sSeUL. adj. [dijlreſs and fall]! 1 Miſerable ; 


full of trouble; full of miſery. 
verty. 

(r.) T often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome dAreſsful ftroke 


That my youth ſuffered. Shateſpeare's Ot->e!l, 
The ewes (till folded, with diſtended thighs, 


Unnlk'd, lay bleating in d:trefsful cries. Popes Of fey. 


2. Attended with po- 
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Difreſiful and deſolating events, which have attended the To DisTRu'sT. v. a. [dis and truf.] To regard with 


miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be preſent in their minds. 


Watts. 
(2.) He, with a body fill'd and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with d:iftreſsful bread. Shakeſp. 
To DISTRIBUTE. v. a. [diftribus, Latin.] To divide 

amongſt more than two; to deal out; to diſpenſate. 
The king ſent over a great ſtore of gentlemen and warlike 
people, amongſt whom he diflributed the land. Spenſer. 

—— — The ſpoil got on the Antiates 
Was not / Ar ibuted. Shakeſ} eare's Cortlanus. 
She did 4i//ribute her goods to all them that were neareſt of 
kindred, . Fudith, xvi. 24. 
DisraigurtR. u. [from difribute.] One who deals 
ont any thing; a diſpenſer, 

There were judges and diftributers of juſtice appointed for 
the ſeveral parts of his dominions. Addiſon on Italy. 
Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies of vege- 
tables and of animals are formed, water is the common vehicle 
and diſtributer to the parts of thoſe bodies. Woodward. 
DrisTRIBU'TION. . /. [diffributio, Latin.] 1. The act 
of diftributing or dealing out to others; diſpenſation. 
2. AQ of giving in charity. 3. [In logick.] As an in- 
tegral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral parts by divi- 
fion ; fo the word diftribution is moſt properly uſed, when 
we diſlinguiſh a univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of 


ſpecies. Watts. 
(1.) Of great riches there is no real uie, except it be in the 
diy ibution. Bacon's Eſſays. 


Providence has made an equal di/ribution of natural gifts, 
whereof each creature ſeverally has a ſhare. L' Eftrange. 
Every man in a great ſtation would imitate the queen in the 
difiribution of offices in his ditpolal. Swift. 
(2.) Let us govern our charitable diffributions by this pattern 
of nature, and maintain a mutual circulation of benefits and 
returns. | Atterbury. 
DisTrI'BUTIVE. adj. [from diftribute.] t That which 
is employed in aſſigning to others their portions ; as, 
diſtributive juſtice, that which allots to each his ſentence 
or claim. 
2 general term. 
(r.) If juſtice will take all, and nothing give, 
Juſtice methinks is not diftributive. Dryden. 
Obſerve the <fflributive juſtice of the authors, which is con- 
ſtantly applied to the puniſhment of virtue, and the reward 
of vice, directly oppoſite to the rules of their beit criticks. 


Sawift. 

DisT&1'nBUTIVELY. adv, [from diflributive.) 1. By diſ- 

tribution. 2. Singly ; particularly. 3. In a manner 

that expreſſes ſingly all the particulars included in a 
general term; not collectively. 

(2.) Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in 
ſuch fort that no part thereof ſhall be found inherent in us; 
yet, diftributively at the leaſt, all great and grievous actual of- 
fences, as they offer themſelves one by one, beth may, and 
ought to be, by all means avoided. Hooker. 

(3-) An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collectively for all 
its particular ideas united together, and ſometimes diftribu- 
tively, meaning each of them ſingle and alone. Watts's Logick. 


D1'srarcTt. . [diftrifus, Latin.] 1. The circuit or 
territory within which a man may be thus compelled to 
appearance. Cowel. 2. Circuit of authority; province. 
3- Region ; country ; territory. 

(2.) His governors, who formed themſelves upon the ex- 
ample of their grand monarque, practiſed all the arts of de- 
ſpotick government in their reſpective diftricts. Addiſon. 

With ftcrn diſtaſte avow'd, 

To their own diftri&s drive the ſuitor crowd. Pope's Odyſ. 

(3-) Thoſe difftriFs which between the tropicks lie, 
The ſcorching beams, directly darted, fry. Blackmore. 

DrsTx1'cTrIon. n. , [difiridus, Latin.] Sudden diſplay. 
A word little uſed. | 

A ſmile plays with a ſurprizing 
breaks out with the brighteſt 4;/ffr:210n, and fits like a 
upon the countenance. Collier on the Aspect. 


2. That which afſigns the various ſpecies of 


agreeableneſs in the eye, 
glory 


diffidence; to diffide in; not to truft. 
He ſheweth himſelf unto ſuch as do not diffruff him. Wiſd. 
DisTrvu'sT. n. /. [from the verb] 1. Diſcredit ; loſs of 
credit; loſs of confidence. 2. Suſpicion ; want of faith; 
want of confidence in another. 
(1.) To me reproach 
Rather belongs, &///ruft, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 
(2.) You doubt not me; nor have I ſpent my blood, 
To have my faith no better underſtood : 
Your ſoul's above the baſeneſs of difiruft ; 


Nothing but love could make you fo unjuſt. Dryden. 
Disrxv's rut. adj. [diftruſt and full.] 1. Apt to diſ- 
truſt ; ſuſpicious. 2. Not confident ; diffident. 3. Dif- 


fident of himſelf; modeſt ; timorous. 
(1.) Generals often harbour d4iffrufiful thoughts in their 
breaſts. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 
(2.) The corrupters of diſcourſe have not been fo dr/ſ- 
truſtſul of themſelves. Government of the Tongue, 

(3-) Diftrufiful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 

But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks. Pope. 
DistRU'sTFULLY:. adv, [from diffirufifu!] In a diftruſt- 


ful manner. 


DisTRu'sTrULNESS: . , [from diffruiful.) The flate 
of being diſtruſtful ; want of confidence. 
To DIST U'/RB. v. a. [diftzurbos, low Latin.] 1. To per- 


plex; to diſquiet ; to deprive of tranquillity* 2. To 
confound ; to put into irregular motions. 3. To inter- 
rupt ; to hinder :.as, care diſturbs ftudy. 4 To turn 

off from any direction: with from, This is not uſual. 
(1.) He that has his own troubles, and the happineſs of his 
neighbours to diffurb him, has work enough. Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants ard hardſhips muſt engage; 


Plots and rebellions muſt 4ifurb his age. Prior, 
(4.) It oft-times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 

Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and ur 

His inmoſt counſels from their deftin'd mm, Milton. 


Dis rv“. . / (from the verb.] Confuſion ; tumultu- 
ary emotion. 
Inſtant without difurb they took alarm, 
And onward move embattel'd. Milton. 
Dis rula BAN CE. =. from difturb.] 1. Perplexity ; in- 
terruption of a ſettled ſtate. 2. Confuſion ; diforder of 
thoughts. 3- Tumult ; violation of peace. 
(1.) The denomination of money concerns trade, and the 
alteration of that neceſſarily brings 4ifurbance to it. Locke. 
(2.) They can ſurvey a variety of complicated ideas without 
fatigue or d:iflurbance. | Watts on the Mind. 
(3-) This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befall : innumerable 
Diflurbances on earth through female ſnares. Milton. 
DisTu'xBER. n. [from difturb.) 1. A violater of 
peace; he that cauſes tumults and publick diſorders. 
2. He that injures tranquillity ; he that cauſes pertur- 
bation of mind. | 
(1.) He ſtands in the fight both of God and men moſt juſtly 
blameable, as a needleſs diſturber of the peace of God's church, 
and an author of diſſenſion. Hooker. 
Men that make an inſult upon ſociety, ought to be humbled 
as diffurbers of the publick tranquillity. Addiſon, 
Ye great diiſturbers, who in endleſs noiſe, | 
In blood and horror, ſeek unnatural joys ; 
For what 1s all this buſtle, but to ſhun 
Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone! Granv. 
(2.) Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet fleep's diſlurberr. Shakeſp. 
To DisTu'rN. v. a. [dis and furn.] To turn off; to 
turn aſide. Not in uſe. 
He glad was to diſturn that furiors ſtream 
Of war on us, that elſe had fwallow'd them. Daniel. 
DisvaLua'Tion. 2. / [dis and <aluation.] Diſ:race ; 


diminution of reputation. 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 


er of the 


1 than that eleven thouſand Engliſh mould have much- 
e Bacon, 


into the heart of his countries ? 
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To Disva'LuE. v. a. [dis and value.] To undervalue; to 
ſet a low price upon. 
Her reputation was diſvalu'd 
In levity. Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The very forme pride which prompts a man to vaunt and 
overvalue what lie is, does as forcibly incline him to contemn 
an Aiſvalue what he has. Government of the Tongue. 
To DisvE Lo. v. a. [developer, French.] To uncover. 
Die. 
1. Separation ; dis- 


Disu'xton. . /. [dis and wunion.] 
junction. 2. Breach of concord. 

(1.) Reſt is moſt oppoſite to motion, the immediate cauſe of 
diſunton. 

Diſunion of the corporeal principles, and the vital, cauſeth 
death. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the diſunion of Fe: rance and 
Spain. Addiſon's State of the War. 

The ftrength of it will join itſelf to France, and grow the 
cloſer to it by its d iſunion from the reſt. Addiſon on the War. 

To Disun1'TE. v. a. [dis and ite] 1. To ſeparate ; 
to divide. 2. To part friends or allies. 

(.) The beaſt they then divide, and di/ſunite 

The ribs and limbs, Pope's Odyſſey. 

To Disun1'TE. v. 2. [dis and unite.] To fall aſunder ; 
to become ſeparate, 

While _y particular member of the publick provides 
ſolely for itſelf, the ſeveral joints of the body politick do ſepa- 
rate and diſunite, and fo become unable to ſupport the _ 

South. 
Drsvu'xiTy. n. /. [dis and unity.) A ſtate of actual ſepa- 
ration. : 

Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which is nothing 
elſe but an infinite congeries of phyſical monads. More. 

Disu'szce. n. /. [dis and zſage.] The gradual ceſſation 
of uſe or cuſtom. 

They cut off preſently ſuch things as might be extinguifhed 
without * leaving the reſt to be aboliſhed by diſuſage 
through of time. Hooker. 

Disv'se. n. /, [dis and awſe.] 1. Ceſſation of uſe ; diſſu- 
etude ; want of practice. 2. Ceſſation of cuſtom. 

(1.) The diſuſe of the tongue is the only effectual remedy 
againſt theſe. Addiſon's Guardian. 

(2.) That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe, or 
come into diſuſe, but by fifty conſecutive years. Arbuthnot. 

To Disu'ss. v. a. [is and w/e.] 1. To ceaſe to make 
uſe of. 2. To diſaccuſtom : with from or to; more 
properly from. 

(1.) Tis law, though cuſtom now diverts the courſe : 

As nature's inſtitute is yet in force, 

Uncancell'd, though diſus'd. Dryden Fables. 
Priam, in arms diſs, inveſts his limbs decay d. Dryden. 
(2.) Diſuſe me from the qucaſy pain 


Of being belov'd and loving. Donne. 
He ſhall his troops for fighting fields prepare, 
Diſus'd to tails and triumphs of the war. Dryden's Aneid. 


To Disvo'ucn. v. @. [ais and wouch.] 
credit of ; to contradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath d:/vouch'd another. Shakeſp. 
Diswi'rTED. adj. [dis and wit.] Deprived of the wits ; 
mad ; diſtracted. A word not in uſe. 
She ran away alone ; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But haſted after to he gone, 
As ſhe had been d:/wv:tted. Drayton s Nymphid. 
Dir. x. /. [dicht, Dutch.] A ditty; a poem; a tune. 
Obſolete. 
No bird but did her ſhrill notes ſweetly ſing; 
No ſong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Queen. 
Dira'Tion. . /. [ditatus, Latin.] The act of enrich- 
in 


To deſtroy the 


Thoſe eaſtern worſhippers intende rather homage than dita- 
tion; the bleſſed virgin comes in the form of poverty. 

Hall's Contemflations. 

DITCH. „ /. [die, Saxon; dit, Erfe.] 1. A trench cut 


in the ground uſually between fields. 2. Any long nar- 


Glanwille's Sce' fis. 
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row receptacle of water: ufed ſometimes of a, fina!! 
river in contempt. 3. The moat with which a fortreſs is 
ſurrounded. 4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any 
thing worthleſs, or thrown away into ditches. 

(1.) Some alked for manors, others for acres that lay con- 
venient for them; that he would pull down his fences, ane 
level his ditches. Arbathnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

Sudden the d:tches ſwell, the meadows ſwim. Thomſon, 

(2.) In the great plagues there were ſeen, in divers ditcher 
and low grounds about London, many toads that had tails 
three inches long. Bacon. 

(3-) The ditches, ſuch as they were, were altogether dry, 
and eaſy to be paſſed over. Knelles. 

(4.) Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats covdung 
for ;allets, ſwallows the old rat, and the ditch-dog. Sheakeſp. 


To DIT c. v. =. [from the noun.] To make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, befides ditching, in finiſhing my 

travels. Fot. 

DiTcn-pDeLIiverED. adj. [ditch and deli ver.] Brought 
forth in a ditch. 

Finger of birth- ſtrangled babe, p 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Di'rcne. n. /. [from ditch.) One who digs ditches. 
You merit new employments daily, 
Our thatcher, d!tcher, gard'ner, baily. Swift. 
DiThvyra'mBick. . / [dithyrambus, Latin.] 1. A ſong 
in honour of Bacchus ; in which anciently, and now 
among the Italians, the diſtraction of ebriety is imitated. 
2. Any poem w:1ten with wildneſs and enthuſfiaſin. 
DiTayyra'mBICk. adj. Wild; enthuſiaſtick. 
Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dirhyrambick tide. 
DiTTa'xper. . . The fame with pepperwort- 
Di'TTawy. u. /. [difamnus, Latin.) Dittany hath been 
renowned for many ages, upon the account of its ſove- 
reign qualities in medicines. It is generally brought over 
dry from the Levant. Miller. 

Virgil reports of 4ittary, that the wild goats eat it when they 

are ſhot yith darts. More's Antidote againft Athor jm. 
DirrED. 2% [from ditty.] Sung; adapted to muſick. 
| He, with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth Atte ſong, 
Well knows to ſtill the wild winds when they roar. Milton. 
DI'TTY. . [4icht, Dutch.] A poem to be ſung ; a 
ſong. 

Although we lay altogether aſide the conſideration of ff 
or matter, the very harmony of ſounds being framed in due 
fort, and carried from the ear to the ſpiritual faculties of our 
fouls, is, by a native puiſſance and efficacy, greatly available to 
bring to a perfect tzmper whatſoever is there troubled. Hooker. 

Being young, I fram'd to the harp 
Many an Engliſh ditty, lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shakef cane. 
Strike the melodious harp, ſhrill timbrels ring, 
And to the warbling lute ſoft 4ittzes ſing. 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 

The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, 

In am'rous ditties, all a Sum mer's dv. 

Mean while the rural di!freos were not mute, 

Temper'd to th' oaten flute; 

Rough ſatyrs donc'd. Miltor. 

They will be ſighing and ſinging under thy inexorable win- 
dows lamentable dzttres, and call thee cruel. Dryden. 

Diva's. 2. [An Arabick or Turkith word.] 1. Ihe 
council of the Oriental princes. 2. Any council affem- 
bled : uſed commonly in a ſenſe of dike. 

(2.) Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting pccrs, 

Ras'd from the dark 4zvar, and with like joy 

Congratulant approach'd him. 

Swift to the queen the herald M lon ran, 

Who heard the conſult of the dire 4ivar. 

To DIVA'RICATE. wv. 2. [4:waricatus, Latin.) 
parted into two; to become bifid. ; 

The partitions are ſtrained acroſs : one ct them diTaricatos 
into two, and another into ſeveral ſmall ones. Ns. lavar. . 

To DIVA RICATE. v. 4. Lo divide into two. 
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A flender pipe is produced forward towards the throat, 
whereinto it is at laſt inſerted, and is there divaricated, after 
the ſume manner as the ſpermatick veſſels. Grexw. 

Diva'zicaTion. u. /, [divaricatio, Latin.] 1. Partition 
into two. 2- Diviſion of opirions. 

(1.) Dogs, running before their maſters, will ſtop at a - 
ication of the way, till they ſee which hand their maſters will 
take. | Ray. 

(2.) To take away all doubt, or any probable drtarication, 
the curſe is plainly ſpecified. Brown's Vulgar Erroure, 

To DIVE. v. x. [dippan, Saxon.] 1. Lo fink voluntarily 
under water. 2. To go under water in ſearch of any 
thing. 3. To go deep into any queſtion ; doctrine; or 
icience. 4. To immerge into any buſineſs or condition. 
5. To depart from obſervation ; to fink. ; 

(1.) I am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth, 
having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon his back, he ſees 
things in the air greater or leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Around our pole the ſpiry dragon glides, 

And, like a winding ftream, the Bears divides, 

The leſs and greater; who, by fate's decree, 

Abhor to dive beneatu the Southern ſea. Dryden's Virgil. 

That the air in the biood-yefſels of live bodies has a com- 
munication with the outward air, I think, ſeems plain, from 
the experiments of human creatures being able to bear air of 
much greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon the 
Lops of mountains, provided the changes be made gradually. 

Arbuthnot. 

(2.) Crocodiles defend thoſe pearls which lie in the lakes: 
the poor Indians are eaten up by them, when they di ve for the 
pearl. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, 

Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. Pope. 

(3-) The wits that 4iv'd moſt deep, and ſoar q moſt high, 
Seeking man's powers, have found his weaknets tuch. Davies. 
He performs all this out of his own fund, without diving 

into the arts and ſciences for a ſupply. Dryden. 
Whenſoever we would proceed beyond thoſe ſimple ideas, 
and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall preſently 


into darknefs and obſcurity. : Locle. 
You ſwim a- top, and on the ſurface ſtrive; 
But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmore. 


ou ſhould have 4iv'd into my inmoſt thoughts. Phillips. 
(J.) Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet d:iv'd into the world's deceit, 
Nor can map. Gn Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
(5.) Dive thoughts down to my ſoul. Shakeſpeare. 
Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 
Then Brutus, Rome's firſt martyr, I muſt name, 
The Curtu bravely div'd the —__ of ſame. Denhavr. 
To Dive'LL. v. a. [divello, Latin.) To pull; to ſeparate ; 
to ſever. | 
They begin to ſeparate 3 and may be eaſily divelled or parted 
aſunder. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Di'ver. z. [from dive] 1. One that ſinks voluntarily 
under water. 2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 
treaſure. 3. He that enters deep into knowledge or ſtudy. 
(1.) Perſeverance gains the di ver's prize. Poet Danciad. 
(2.) It is evident, from the relation of divers and fiſhers for 
pearls, that there are many kinds of ſhell-fiſh which lie perpe- 
tually concealed in the deep, ikreened from our ſight. Woodw. 
(3-) He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no ſuper- 
ficial and floating artificer ; but a diver into cauſes, and into 
the myſteries of proportion. Wotton's Architecture. 


To 


To DIVE/RGE. v a. [divergo, Latin.] Te tend various 


ways from one point. | 
Homogeneal rays, which flow from ſeveral points of any ob- 
ject, and fall perpendicularly on any reflecting ſurface, ſhall 
afterwards diverge from (o many points. New!on. 
Dive'rxGentT. adj. [fim Jivergens, Lat.] Tending to 
various parts from one pp int. 
Di'vers. adj. [di xerſu,, Latin.] Several; ſundry; more 
than one. It is now grown out of uſe. 
We have divers examples in the church of ſuch as, by fear, 
heing compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange gods, repented, and kept 
full the office of preaching the goſpel. | _ Whitzift. 
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The teeth breed when the chil4 is a year and a half old : then 
they caſt them, and new ones come bout ſeven years; but 
divers have backward teeth come at Wenty, ſome ot chirty and 
forty. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Divers letters were ſhot into the city with arrows, wherein 
Solyman's councils were rev-aled. Knolles. 

Divers friends thought it ſtrange, that a white dry body 
ſhould acquire a rich colour, upon the affuſion of ſpring- water. 


Boyle on Colours, 
D1i'versr, 24. I diuerſus, Latin.) 1. Different from ano- 
ther. 


2. Different from itſelf; various; multiform; 
diffuſed. 3. In different directions. It is little uſed but 
in the laſt ſenſe. 


(1.) Four great beaſts came up from the ſea, diverſe one 
from another. Dan. vii. 3. 
(2.) Eloquence is a great and 4: ere — nor did ſhe yet 
ever favour any man fo much as to be wholly his. Ber. Johnſon. 

(3-) The gourd 
And thirſty cucumber, wien they perceive 

Th' approaching olive, with reſentment fly 

Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 

Drverſe, deteſting contact. 

To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 

His papers light, fly diverſe toſt in air. Pee Dunciad, 

Dive rs1rica'TION. 2. / [from diverfi/y.] 1. The act 
of changing forms or qualities. 2. Variation ; variega- 
tion. 3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 4. Change; 
alteration. - 

(r.) If you confider how variouſly ſeveral things may be 
compounded, you will not wonder that ſuch fruitful principles, 
or manners of diverſification, ſhould generate differing colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

(4.) This which is here called a change of will, is not a 
change of his will, but a change in the object, which ſeems to 
make a diver/ification of the will, but indeed is the ſame will 
diverſified. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

To Dive'rs1t v. v. a. [diverfifier, French.] 1, To make 
different from another; to diftinguiſh ; to diſcriminate. 
2- To make different from itſelf ; to vary; to variegate. 

(1.) There may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much = 
rated and diverfified one from another as the ſpecies of ſenfible 
things are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Locke. 

| Male fouls are diverfified with ſo many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials ſufficient to furniſh out their 
different inclinations. | Addiſon, Hectator. 

It was eaſier for Homer to find proper ſentiments for Grecian 
generals, than for Milton to diver/ify his infernal council with 
proper characters. Addiſon, Sfefator. 

(2.) The country being drver/ified between hills and dales, 
woods and plains, one place more clear, another more darkſome, 
it is a pleaſant picture. | Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of ſome ſpecies, a compoſition of 

matter, which may be much drverfified. Bacon. 

Dive'zs10N. 2. , [from divert.] 1. The act of turning 
any thing off from its courſe. 2. The cauſe by which 
any thing is turned from its proper courſe or tendency. 
3- Sport; ſomethirg that unbends the mind by turning it 
off from care. Divcr/ion ſeems to be ſomething lighter 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than pleaſure. 4. [In 
war.] The act or purpoſe of drawing the enemy off 
from ſome deſign, by threatening or attacking a diſtant 

art. 
Fn (1.) Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work 
retention of the ſap for a time, and dive n of it to the ſprouts 
that were not forward. Bacon's Natural Hiltory. 

I have ranked this dirrer/ion cf Chriſtian practice among x 4 
effects of our contentions. Decay of Piety. 

(a.) Fortunes, honour, friends, 

Are mere diver ions from love's proper object, 

Which only is itſelf. Deu hams Sopby. 
(3-) You for thoſe ends whole days in council fit, 

And the dtver/ions of your youth forget. Waller. 

In the book of games and diverſions, the reader's mind may 
be ſuppoſed to be relaxcd. Addiſon, Sheftator. 

Such productions of wit and humour as expoſe vice and folly, 
furniſh uſeful diverfions to readers. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Phillipe. 
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Dirve'asITY. #. ſ. [diverfite, Fr. from di verſitas, Latin-] 

1. Difference ; difſimilitude ; unlikeneſs, 2. Variety. 
3- Diftin@ being; not identity. 4. Variegation. 

1.) Then is there in this divey/ity no contrariety. Hooker. 

ey cannot be divided, but they will prove oppolite ; and 

not reſting in a bare diverfity, riſe into a contrariety. South. 

The moſt common diver/ity of human conſtitutions ariſes 
from the ſolid parts, as to their different d of ſtrength 
end tenſion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(2.) The diverſity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to 
cauſe difſenſion in churches. Hooker. 

Society cannot ſubſiſt without a diverſity of ſtations ; and if 
God ſhould grant every one a middle ftation, he would defeat 
the very ſcheme of happineſs propoſed in it. Rogers. 

(3.) Conſidering any thing as exiſting, at any determined 
time and place, we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another 
time, and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverſity. Locke. 

(4. A waving glow his bloomy beds diſplay, 

Bluthing in bright diver/ties of . Pope. 
Di've x51. y-. adv. [from diverſe.) 1. In different ways; 
differently; variouſly. 2. In different directions; to dif- 
ferent points. 

(1.) The lack we all have, as well of ghoſtly as of earthly 
favours, is in each kind eaſily known; but the gifts of God 
are ſo diverſly beſtowed, that it ſeldom areth what all re- 
ceive : what all ſtand in need of ſeldom lieth hid. Hooker. 

Both of them do diverfly work, as they have their medium 
diverſly ditpoſed. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Whether che king did permit it to ſave his purſe, or to com- 
municate the envy of a buſineſs, diſpleaſing to his people, was 
diverſly interpreted. Bacon. 

Leiceſter bewrayed a deſire to plant him in the queen's favour, 
which was — interpreted by ſuch as thought that great 
artizan of courts to do nothing by chance, nor much by affec- 
tion. Wotton. 

The univerſal matter, which Moſes comprehendeth under the 
names of heaven and earth, is by divers diverſly underſtood. 

Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


William's arm 
Could not avail, however fam'd in war; 
Nor armies leagu d, that diverfly aſſay d 


To curb his power. Phillips. 
(2.) On life's vaſt ocean diverfly we fail ; 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion 1s the gale. Pope. 


To DIVE'RT. v. a. [diverto, Latin.) 1. To turn off 
trom any direction or courſe. 2. To draw forces to a 
different part. 3. To withdraw the mind. 4. Lo 
pleaſe ; to exhilarate. See Diversion. 5. To ſub- 
vert; to deſtroy ; in Shakeſpeare, unleſs it belong to the 
firſt ſenſe. | 
(1.) I rather will ſubject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother, 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infect the found pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. Shakeſpeare. 
He finds no reaſon to have his rent abated, becauſe a greater 
part of it is diverted from his landlord. Locke. 
They diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to rilicule, Addijon's Free older. 
Nothing more is requiſite for producing all the variety of co- 
lours and degrees of refrangibility, than that the rays of light 
be bodies of different ſizes ; the leaſt of which may make violet 
the weakeſt and darkeſt of the colours, and be more caſily 4. 
derted by retrafting ſurfaces from the right courſe z and the 
reſt, as they are bigger and bigger, make the ſtronger and mor? 
lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difficultly arwverted. Newton. 
(2.) The kings of England would have had an abſolute 
conquelt of Ireland, if their whole power had been employed ; 
but ſtill there aroſe ſundry occaſions, which divided and diverted 
their power ſome other way. Davies on Ireland. 
(3-) Alas, how ſimple, to theſe cates compar'd, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! 
| Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
They avoid plenſure, leſt they ſhould have their attections 
tainted by any ſentunlity, and diverted from the love of him 
who is to be the only comfort. Add:'9n 9n Italy. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Dive'xTISEMENT. u. /. [divertiſement, 


To DIVIDE. v. a. [diwido, Latin. ] 


To Divi'pt. v. n. 


by | 4 — . 


WD 1 


— — Maro's muſe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, ſometimes ſhe drverts 
From ſolid counſel. 

(4.) An ingenious gentleman did divert or inſtruct the King 


Phillirs. 


dom by his papers. $xvrfr, 
(s-) Frights, changes, horrours, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ſtates. Shakeſpeare. 


Dive'sTex. 3. [from the verb.] Any thing that di- 


verts or alleviates. 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his mind, 
cheerer of his ſpirits, and a di verter of ſadneſs. Walton 


To DIVERT ISE. v. a. [divertifer, French; diverto, La- 


tin.] To pleaſe; to exhilaziate; to divert. A word 
now little uſed. 

Let orators inſtruct, let them divertiſe, and let them move 
us, this 1s what is properly meant by the word /alt. Dryden. 
rench.] Diver- 
fon ; delight; pleaſure. A word now not much in uſe. 

How fond ſoever men are of bad divertiſement, it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavineſs. Government of the Tongue. 


Dive'zxTive. adj. [from ai tert.] Recreative ; amuſive ; 


exhilarating. A word not fully authoriſed. 

I would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor even 
things of a pleaſant and divertive nature, fo they are innocent, 
from converſation. Pagers. 


To DIVE'ST. v. a. [4weftir, French.] The Englith word 


is therefore more properly written deweff. See Devesrt.] 
To ſtrip; to make naked; to denude. 
Then of his arms Androgeus he div?ſts ; 
His fword, his ſhield he takes, and plumed creſts. Dentam. 
Let us diveſt the gay phantom of temporal happineſs, of all 
that falſe luſtre and ornament in which the pride, the paſſion, 
and the *ully of men have dreſſed it up. Roger-. 


Dive'sTure. 2. / [from dive/?.] The act of putting off. 


The diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them from thoſe labo- 
rious and avocating duties which are here requiſite to be per- 
formed. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 


Divi'paBLEe. adj. [from divide.] Separate; different; 


parted. A word not uſed. 
How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from d4ividable ſhores ? 


Shakeſpeare. 


Divi'oanT. ad. [from 4.wvide.] Different; ſeparate. A 


word not 1n uſe. 
Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth 
Scarce is di vidant, touch with ſeveral fortunes. Shakeſpeare. 
1. To part one whole 
into difterent pieces. 2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart, by 
ſtanding as a partition between. 3. To diſunite by dit- 
cord. 4. To deal out; to give in ſhares. 
(..) Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, 
and half to the other. 1 Kings, 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both d. vide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies, | 
She drew an angel down. Dryden's St. Cecilia. 
They were ditiged into little, independent tocieties, ſpeaking 
different languages, | Locke. 
(2.) Let there be a firmament in the midit of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters. Cenis. 
You mutt go 
Where ſeas, and winds, and defarts will 4i/wvide you. Dey. 
(3-) There ſhall five in one houſe be hl. Luke. 
(4-) Then in the midit a tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony : it was Aua 
Between hcr heart and lips. Shatelpearc. 
Druide the prey into two parts, between them that took the 
war upon them, who went out to battle, and between all the 
congregation. Numbers. 
Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over their families, 
and had a right to dire the earth by familias. Lc che. 
1. To part; to funder. 2. To beak 


friendihip. 
.) Love cools, friendſuip falls off, | 
Brothers iN e. Shaleſſ ec King Lear. 


qQQ : 
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Di'vipt vp. . , [from divide. 1. A ſhare; the 


part 
allotted in diviſion. 2. [In arithmetick.] Dividend is the 
number given to be parted or divided. Cocker's Arithmetick. 

(:.) Each perſon ſhall adapt to himſelf his peculiar ſhare, 


other 4; vidends. 


liz. Decay of Piety. 
If on ſuch petty merits you confer 
So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare : 
Make a juſt dividend; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dryden's Fables. 


Diviiper. „. /. {from divide.] 1. That which parts any 
thing into pieces. 2. A diſtributer; he who deals out to 
each his thare. 3. A diſuniter; the perſon or cauſe that 
breal:s concord. 4. A particular kind of compaſſes. 

(r.) According as the body moved, the divider did more 
and more enter into the divided body; fo it joined itſelf to ſome 
new parts of the medium, or divided body, and did in like 
manner forlake others. Digby on the Soul. 

(2.) Who made me a judge or divider over you? Luke. 

(3.) Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by a 
ſtrange revolution, been the great uniter of a divided people. 

Swift. 

Divi'puar. at. [dividuus, Latin] Divided; ſhared or 
participated in common with others. 

She ſhines, 

Revolv'd on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 

With thouſand lefler chte dividual holds, 

With thouſand thouſand ftars ! Milton. 

Divina'Tion. n. ſ. [divinatio, Latin.] 1. Divination is 
a prediction or foretelling of future things, which are of 
a ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot be known by any 
human means. Ay/iffe's Parergon. 2. ConjeQtural preſage 
or prediction. 

..) Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the entrails of 
deaits, or by other the like frivolous diwvinations. Hooker. 

Surely there is no enchantment againſt Jacob, neither is there 
any divination againſt Iſrael. Numbers. 

His count'nance did imprint an awe ; 

And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 

As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where fov'reign gold doth grow. Dryden. 
The excellency of the foul is ſeen by its power of divining 
in dreams: that ſeveral ſuch 4/winations have been made, none 


can queſtion who believes the holy writings, Addi ſon. 
(2.) Tell thou thy earl his drvimnation lies, 
And I will take it as a fweet diſgrace. CShakeſp. Henry IV. 


DIVINE. adj. [divinus, Latin. ] 
ture of God. 2. Proceeding from God; not natural; 
not human. 3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. In this 
tenſe it may admit of compariſon. 4. Prefageful ; di- 
rining ; preſcient. 

(1.) Her line 
Was hero-make, half human, half dire. den. 
(2.) The benefit of nature's light is not thought excluded 


as unneceſſary, becauſe the neceſſity of a divine light is magni- 
fed. 


1. Partaking of the na- 


Inſtructed, you'd explore 
Diviue contrivance, and a God adore. 

(3.) ——— The vue and richeit mind, 
Both by art's purchaſe and by nature's dower, 


Blackmore. 


That ever was from heav'n to earth confin'd. Davies. 
(I.) Yet oft his heart, di vine of ſomething ill, 
Milgave him; he the fault'ring meaſure felt. Milton. 


Drvi'xs. n. . 1. A nüniſter of the goſpel ; a prieſt; a 
clerryman., 2. A man ſkilled in divinity ; a theologian. 

(.) Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let him be furnithed with 

arwvincs, aril here all charitoble preparation. Shakeſpeare. 

Give Murtas leave to proceed in his difcomle ; for he ſpoke 

lixe a du wa nemour, Bacon's Holy War. 

A aivine has nothing to ſay to the vu congregation, which 

he may not exyreis in a manner to be underſtood by the meaneſt 


among them. Swift. 
(2.) Ti eternal cauſe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were ihe firſt diwines. Denham. 


To Divi'ng, v. a. [di vino, Latin.) To foretell; to fore- 
Enow; to preſage. 


Hooker. 
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Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depos'd ? 

Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfal ? | Shakeſpeare. 

To Dixi XE. v. n. 1. To utter prognoſtication. 2. To 
feel preſages. 3. To conjecture; to gueſs. 

(r.) Then is Cæſar and he knit together.———If I were to 
divine of this unity, I would not propheſy ſo. Shakeſpeare, 

The prophets thereof divine for money. Mic. ili. 11. 

(.) If ſecret powers 

Suggeſt but truth to my di vining thoughts, 

This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs. 

(3.) The beſt of commentators can but gueſs at his meaning; 
none can be certain he has divine d nghtly. Dryd. Ju v. Dedic. 

He took it with a bow, —＋ 3 7 

The ſeeming toy was not for nought deſign'd. ten. 

In — * would 2 of PI 
Could you dive what lovers bear; 
Even you, Prometheus, would confeſs 
There is no virtue like deſpair. Cranwille. 
Divi'ntLy. adv. [from divine.] 1. By the agency or 
influence of God. 2. Excellently in the ſupreme degree. 
3- In a manner noting a deity. 

(1.) Faith, as we uſe the word, called commonly divine 
faith, has to do with no propoſitions but thoſe which are ſup- 
poſed to be diwvinely inſpired. Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made uſe of by our 
apoſtle, in his conference with philoſophers, and the inquiſitive 
people of Athens. Bentley. 

(2.) The Grecians molt 4ivinely have given to the active per- 
fections of men, a name expreſſing both beauty and goodneſs, 

Hooker. 
Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


he fair, divinely fair! fit love for gods. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble for revenge. 
(3-) His golden horns appear'd, 
That on the forehead ſhone diwirnely bright, 
And o'er the banks diffus'd a yeilow light. Addiſon. 
Divi'nexess. u. [from divine.) 1. Divinity; partici- 
pation of the divine nature. 2. Excellence in the ſu- 
preme degree. 
(1.) Is it then impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the diwineneſs of this 
book from that. which is humane ? Grew. 
(2.) By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
earthly on: behold diwvineneſs 
No elder than a boy. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Divi'nes. =. /. [from To divine.) 1. One that profeſſes 
divination, or the art of revealing occult things by ſuper- 
natural means. 2. ConjeQurer ; gueſler. 

(1.) This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim to 
me, called me Dronio, and ſwore I was affured to her; told 
me what privy marks I had about me. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of deluſion, the 
devil runs into corners, exerciſing meaner trumperies, and 
acting his deceits in witches, magicians, diviners, and ſuch 
inferior ſeducers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(2.) If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then thought 
on, he mult be a notable Aiviner of thoughts that can aft | 
him that he was thinking. i Locke. 


Divi'xerxess. . , [from diviner.] A propheteſs; a 
woman profeſling divination. 
The mad divinereſ had plainly writ, 
A time ſhould come, but many ages yet, 
In which ſiniſter deſtinies ordain, 


A dame ſhould drown with all her feather'd train. Dryden. 
Diviſnity. n. /. [divinite, Frerch ; fiom divinitas, Lat.] 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence of God; 
deity ; god head. 2. God; the Deity ; the Supreme 
Being; the Cauſe of cauſes. 3. Falſe god. 4. Celeſtial 
being. 5. The ſcience of divine things; theology. 6. 
Something ſupernatural. 

(1.) As with new wine intoxicated both, 
They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they fee] 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
Wherewith to {corn the carth. 


Creech's Juvenal. 


Milton 
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only a divinity by way of participation. Stilling fleet. 
s (2:) Tig the Divinity that Bre within us, 
Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon. 
(3-) Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 
In Iſrael's lands had fix'd their dire abodes, 
Beaſtly divinities, and groves of gods. Prior, 
(4.) God doubtleſs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more direct and eaſy methods than employing thele ſubſer- 
vient divinities. (heyne. 
(5.0 Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 
And, all admiring with an inward wiſh, 
You would deſire the king were made a prelate. Shakeſpeare. 
Truit not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 


Under ſome biting errour. Shakeſpeare. 
Among hard words I number thoſe which are peculiar to 
divinity, as it is a ſcience. Swift. 
(6.) They ſay there is twinity in odd numbers, either in 
nativity, chance, or death. Shakeſpeare. 


DIVI'SIBLE. adj. [divifbilis, Latin.] Capable of being 
divided into parts; diſcerptible ; ſeparable. 

When we frame in our minds any notion of matter, we con- 
ceive nothing elſe but extenſion and bulk, which is impenetra- 
ble, or drvi/ible and paſſive. Bentley's Sermons. 

Divisini'tity. n. [diviſebilite, French.] The quality 
of admitting diviſion or ſeparation of parts. 

The moſt palpable abſurdities will preſs the aſſerters cf 
infinite diviſibility. Glanville s Scepſis. 

This will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, or diviſibility of 
matter. Locke. 

Divi'st1BLeNnEss. =. from divifible.] Diviſibility. 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the origin of motion, and the 
indefinite diwiſibleneſs of matter. Boyle. 
Divi“s tox. . /, [divifio, Latin-] 1. The act of divid- 
ing any thing into parts. 2. The ſtate of being divided 
3: That by which any thing is kept apart; partition. 4. 
he part which is ſeparated from the reſt by dividing. 
5. Ditunion ; diſcord; difference. 6. Parts into which 
a diſcourſe is diflributed. 7. Space between the notes of 
muſick, or parts of a muſical compoſure ; juſt time. 8. 
Diſtinction. 9. [In arithmetick.) The ſeparation or 
parting of any number or quantity given, into any parts 
aſſigned. Cocker. 10, Subdiviſion ; diſtinction of the ge- 
neral into ſpecies. 

(2.) Thou madeſt the fpirit of the firmament, and com- 
manded it to part aſunder, and to make a dtv;ion betwixt the 
waters. 2 Eſdr. vi. 41. 

(4.) If we lock into communities and dive, of men, we 
obterve that the diſcreet man, not the witty, guides the conver- 
{{.tion. Addiſon, Spectator. 

(5.) There was a Aiviſon among the people, becauſe of him. 

Joba, vil. 43. 

As to our divifons with the Romaniſts, were our differences 
the product of heat, they would, like imall clefts in the ground, 
want but a cool ſeaſon to cement them. Decay of Piety. 

(6.) In the u,, I have made, I have endeavoured, the 
beſt I could, to govern myſelf by the divcrũty of matter. Locke. 

Expreſs the heads of your diwiftzns in as few and clear 
words as you can, otherwiſe I never can be able to retain 
them. Swift. 

(. Thy tongue 

Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Sunmer's bower, 

Wich raviſhing diviſiun to her lute. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Our tongue will run dini, in a tune, not miſſing a note, 
even when cur. thoughts are totally engaged ellewhere. 


Glanwille, 
(8.) I will put a Ar, between my people and thy people, 
LE xadus. 


(to.) Abound 
In che drviſien cf each ſeveral crime, 


Acting it many ways. l Maſeſpeame s Macbeth, 
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When he attributes divinity to other things than God, it is Divi'sor. u. /. [diviſer, Lat.] The rumber given, by 


which the dividend is divided; the number which thew- 
eth how many parts the dividend is to be diviced into. 


DIVORCE. . / {diwvorce, Fr. from divortium, Latin] 


1. The legal ſeparation of kuſband and wife. 2. Sepa- 
ration; diſunion. 3. The ſentence by which a marriage 
is diſſolved. 4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. 

(r.) Divorce is a lawful ſeporaticn of — and wite, 
made before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the 
cauſe, and ſufficient proof made thercof. lies Parergen. 

To reſtore the king, 

He counſels a divorce, a loſs of her, 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 

About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre. Shak. Heu. VIII. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had paſſed betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. Dryden's Dedicat. to the An. 

92 Such motions may occaſion a farther alienation of mind. 
and di vorce of affections in her, from my religion. X. Charles. 

Theſe things, to be a baſtard, and to be born out of law- 
ful wedlock, are convertible the one with the other; and tis 
hard to make di vorce between thoſe things that are fo ncar in 
nature to each other, as being convertible terms. Fe Parer. 

(4.) Go with me, like gocd angels, to my end; 

And as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 

Make ct your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 

And lift my foul to heav'n, Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


To Divo'rce. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To feparate a 


huſband or wife from the other. 2. To force aturder ; 


to ſeparate by violence. 3. To feparate from ancticr. 


4. To take away; to put away. 

(2.) Were it conſonant unto feaſon to divorce theſe tw 
ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew how the latter is fe- 
ſtrained, and not marking the former, to ccnciude by the 
latter of them ? Hooker. 

The continent and the iſland were continued together, within 
mens remembrance, by a draw-bridge; but is now divorced 


by the downfallen cliffs. Carew's Survey of Corneal”, 
So ſeem'd her youthful foul not eas'ly forc d, 
Or from ſo fair, fo ſweet a feat divorc'd. Naller. 


If thou wer't not glad, 
I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring on adultreſs. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
If fo be it were poſſible, that all other ornaments ct mind 
might be had in their full perfection, nevertheleſs the mind, 
that ſhould poſſeſs them d4/worced from piety, could be but a 
ſpectacle of commiſeration. 11777 
(4.) I dare nct make myſelf fo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e'er dfvorce my dignittes. Shakeſpeare's Berry VIII. 
Aerial paſture the lungs with gentle torce 
Conſtant embrace by turns, by turns diwerce, BEiuckhmre, 


DivolRcEMENT. #. /. {from diverce.] Divorce; ſepara- 


tion of marriage. 5 
Write her a bill of ai vorcement, and give it in her hand, 
and fend her out of his houſe. Deut. xxiv. 1. 


Divo RACER. 2. /. [from diverce.) The perſon cr cauſe 


which produces divorce or ſeparation. | 
Death is the violent eſtranger of acquaintance, the eternal 
divorcer of marriage. Drummond's pr. Grove. 


* N 7 „ 
Drunk k Tick. adj. [Ng ο .]! Having the power to 


provoke urine. | 
Diureticks are deceRions, emulſions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, that relax the urinary paſſages : ſuch as relax ought 
to be tried before ſuch as force and ſtimulate. Thoſe emolli— 
ents ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from per- 
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ſpiring, and on empty ſtemachs. Arbuthnot. 
Gracetul as John, ihe moderates the rems, 
And whutles ſweet her diuretica ſtrains. ung. 


Dl RNAL. adj. [diurnas, Lat.] 1. Relating to the day. 


2. Conſtitutin g the Cay. 3. Performed in a day; daily; 
quotidian. _ 

(1.) We obſerve in a day, which is a ſhort yenr, the guc:.tn 
eſt heat about two in the afternoon, when the uns palt tae 
meridian, which is the diurnal ſolſtice, and the une is eviiicrit 
from the therrmomer.. . Rrewn's Vidgar Erriuy:s 


1 
14 
a 
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Think, ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd be ums 


Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Mi bon. 
(z.) Why does he order the diurnal hours ; 
To leave carth's other part, and riſe in ours? Prior, 
he rime orb, 


(3. 

ALL Sep how ſwift, had thither rowl'd ee: 

Diurnal. Milton. 

The diurnal and annual revolution of the fun have been, 
from the beginning of nature, conſtant, regular, and univer- 
fally obſervable by all mankind. Locke. 

Deux. n. , [diurnal, Fr.] A journal; a day- book. 
Dir'ax ALL V. adv. [from diurnal.) Daily; every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we ſhall diurnally communicate 

them to the publick. Tatler. 
Divru'xx1TyY. 2 / [diuturnitas, Lat.] Length of duration. 

Such a coming, as it might be ſaid, that that generation 
ſhould not paſs till it was fulfilled, they needed not ſuppoſe 
of ſuch diuturnity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tc DIVU'LGE. v. a. [divulgo, Lat.) 1. To publiſh; to 
make publick ; to reveal to the world. 2. To proclaim; 
to declare by a publick act. : . 

(1.) Men are better contented to have their commend tions 
ſuppreſſed than the contrary much divulged. Hooker, 

I will pluck the veil of modeſty from the ſo ſeeming miſtreſs 

Page, and divulge Page himſelf for a ſecure and wilful Acteon. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Theſe anſwers in the ſilent night receiv'd, 

The king hinſeif 4ivulg'd, the land believ'd. Dryden An. 

Ycu are deprived of the right over your own ſentiments, 
cf the privilege of every human creature, to divulge or con- 
cral them. Pope. 

The cabinets of the fick, and the cloſets of the dead, have 
been ranſacked to publiſh private letters, and divulge to all 
mankind the mot: ſecret ſentiments of friendſhip. Pofe. 

(2.) This is true glory and renown, when God 

Looking on th' earth, with approbation, marks 

"The juſt man, and divulges him through heav'n 

To all his angels, who with true applauſe : 

Recount his praiſes. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Divu'.czr. 2. [from divulge.) A publiſher; one that 
expoſes to publick view. 

I think not any thing in my letters could tend ſo much to 
my reproach, as the —— divulging of them did to the in- 
famy of the divulgers. King Charles. 

Divu'rs10N- n. J. [divulfoo, Latin.] The act of pluck- 
ing away. oh 

Ariſtotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 
and the d4iwvulior of his teſticles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To D''ztx. v. a. [This word feems corrupted from dig 
Jo dreſs; to deck; to rig out. A low word. . 
Your ladvſhip lifts up the ſaſh; to be ſeen; of 

For ſure I had dend you out like a queen. Swift, 

D1'zzarD. 3. /. [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; a fool. Di#. 
Di'zz1xess. ./ [from dizzy.] Giddineſs ; whirl in the head. 
Fixed ſeriouſneſs heats the brain in ſome to diſtraction, and 
cauſeth an aching and dizzineſs in ſounder heads. Glanville. 
DI'ZZY. adj. [vip1, dir, Saxon.] 1. Giddy; vernigt- 
nous; having in the head the ſenſation of turning round. 
x. Caufing giddineſs. 3. Giddy ; thoughtlels. 
(1.) All on a ſudden miſerable pain 
Surpriz'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 1 
In darkneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 
(2.) — How fearfvl 
And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes fo low! Shep. K. Lear. 
(3.) What fo'lowers, what retinue ca thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, 
Longer than thou can'ſt feed them on thy coſt? Milton. 
T: Di'zzy. v. a. {from the adjective.] To wharl round; 
to make giddy. | 
Not the dreadtul ſpout, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall 4izzy with more clamour Neptunc's car 

In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword | 

Falling on Diomede. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crifiuda. 

To divide him inventorially would dizzy the arithmetick of 

* Shake rare. 
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To DO. v. 4. Thou 4%, he doth or cher; preter. did; 


part. paſſ. dene. oon, Sax. den, Dutch.] 1. To prac- 
tiſe or act any thing good or bad. 2. To perform ; to 
atchieve. 3. To execute ; to diſcharge. 4. To cauſe. 
This ſtructure is obſolete. 5. To tranſact. 6. To pro- 
duc? an effect to another. 7. To have recourſe to; to 
ptactiſe as the laſt effort, commonly in the form of a 
paſſionate interrogation. 8. To perform for the beneht 
or hurt of another. 9. To exert; to put forth. 10. 
To manage by way of intercourſe or dealing ; to have 
buſineſs; to deal. 11. To gain; to effect by influence. 
12. To make any thing what it is not. 13. To finiſh ; 
to end. 14. To conclude ; to ſettle. 15. To put. 16. 
This phraſe, what to do with, ſignifies how to beſtow ; 
what uſe to make of; what courſe to take; how to 
employ ; which way to get rid of. | | 
(1.) Thou halt done evil above all that were before thee. 


1 Kings. 
Flee evil and da good. Pſalms. 
(2.) —— They help, who hurt fo ſmall ; 

And he hath nothing done, that doth not all. Daniel. 
Learn to live wall that thou may ſt die fo too; 

To live and die is all we have to 46. Denham. 

What is the reaſon a man's arm won't ſmile and frown, and 

do all the intellectual poſtures of the countenance ? Collier. 


(3-) May one, that is a herald and a prince, , 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? Shak, Troil. and Crep. 
Pindarus 1s come 
To 4 you ſalutation from his maſter. Shakeſp. Jul. Czſar. 
The jury prayed of the ſenate a guard, that they might 49 
their conſciences. Bacon. 
(4.) A fatal plague which many did to dye, Spenſer. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 
Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 
Nothing but death can 4o me to reſpire. Fairy Queen. 
(8. The thing was not dune in a corner. As, xxvi. 26. 
(6.) If he did not care whether he had their love or no, he 
waved indifferently 'twixt d ing them neither good nor harm. 
Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thou haſt, Schaſtian, dine good feature ſhame. Shakeſp. 
If there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee de eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
"Tis true, I did ſo; nor was it in vain : 
She did me right, and fatisfy'd my vengeance. Roxve. 
You do her too much honour : ſhe hath neither ſenſe nor 
taſte, if ſhe dares to refuſe you. Swift. 
(7.) What will ye do in the end thereof ? Fer. v. $1. 
(8.) I know what God will 4 for me. Sam. xxli. 3. 
Acts of mercy done to the poor, ſhall be accepted and re- 
warded, as done to our Saviour himſolf. Atterbury. 
(9.) Do thy diligence to come ſhort. y unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
(10.) I have been deterred by an indiſpoſition from having 


much to de with ſteams of ſo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 
— What had I to do with kings and courts ? 
My humble lot had caſt me far beneath them. + Ronve. 


(11.) It is much, that jeſt with a fad brow will d with a 
fellow that never had the ach in his ſhoulders. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
His queen, notwithitanding ſhe had preſented him with 
divers children, and with a crown alſo, thongh he would not 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Bacon. 
(12.) Off with the crown, and with the crown his hend; 
And whilft we breathe take him tc d him dead. Shakeſp. 
13. - As for this mercy, 
Which he intends for Lear and for Cortlelia, 
The battle ne, and they within our power, 
Shall never fee his pardon. Shakeſpeare. 
Go to the reading of ſome part of the New Teſtament, not 
careietly, or in haſte, as if you had a mind to have done, but 
attentively, as to be able to give ſome account of what you 
have read. Du/fa. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was dere, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run, Dryden. 


(14.) They % their work and din'd. Pris. 
When all is done, there is no man can (:rve his own intereſt 
en thun by ſerving God. Tillatſou. 
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(r5.) Why, Warwick, who ſhould do the duke [. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The lord Au 


brey Vere, 

Was done to death? Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

(16.) Men are many times brought to that extremity, that 
if it were not for God, they would not know what to do with 
themſelꝭ cs, or how to enjoy themſelves for one hour. Tillotſor. 

To Do. w.n. 1. To act or behave in any manner well or 
ill. 2. To make an end; to conclude. This is only in 
the compound preterite. 3. To ceaſe to be concerned 
with; to ceaſe to care about; to deſiſt from notice or 
practice: only in the compound preterite. 4. To fare; 
to be with regard to fickneſs or health. 5. To ſucceed ; 
to fulfil a purpoſe. 6. To deal with. 7. To Do is uſed 
for any verb to fave the repetition of the word; as, J 
Hall come, but if I Co not, go away; that is, if 1 come 
not. 8. Dois a word of vehement command, or earneſt 
requeſt ; as, help me, do; make haſte, do. . To Do is 
put before verbs ſometimes expletively ; as, I do love, 
or, I owe ; I did live, or, I loved. 10. Sometimes em- 
phatically ; as, I do hate him, but will not wrong him. 
11. Sometimes by. way of oppoſition ; as, J did love him, 
but ſcorn him now. 

(1.) Unto this day they do after the former manners : they 
fear not the Lord, neither do after the law and com- 
mandment which the Lord commandet the children of Jacob. 

| 2 Kings. 

As prince ſhould govern as he would defire to be - 
verned, fo every ſubje& ought to obey as he would deſire to be 

obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we would 


y. Temple. 
(2.) You may ramble a whole day, and every moment diſ- 
cover ſomething new ; but when you have done, you will have 
but à confuſed notion of the place. 
(3-) No men would make uſe of diſunited parties to deftroy 
one , unleſs they were ſure to maſter them when they had 
done with them. Stillingfleet. 
I have done with Chaucer, when I have anſwered ſome ob- 
jections. Dryden. 
We have not yet done with aſſenting to propoſitions = firſt 
caring, and underſtanding their terms. Locke. 
Having done with ſuch amuſements, we give up what. we 
cannot diſown. Pope. 
(4-) Good woman, how do'ft thou? 

he better that it pleaſes your good worſhip to aſk. 
Shakeſpeare, 

(5-) Come, tis no matter, we ſhall 49 without him. 
Adſon. 


h 


You would doe well to prefer a bill againſt all kings and par- 


liaments ſince the conqueſt ; and, if that won't de, challenge 
the crown. Collier on Duelling. 
(6-) No man who hath to 4o with the king, will think him- 
ſelf ſafe, unleſs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 
(7-) Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets ds 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows two. Sidney. 
If any thing in the world deſerve our ſerious ſtudy and con- 
ſideration, thoſe principles of religion do. Tillotſon. 
Take all things which relax the veins ; for what does fo, 
revents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbuth. 
(8.) If thou haſt loſt thy land, 4o not alſo loſe thy con- 
ſtancy ; and if thou mnſt die a little ſooner, yet do not die 
impatiently. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
| e me. I will free thee. 

Do, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden's King Arthur. 


(9.) The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, creator of 


heaven and earth, being the firſt perſon in the Trinity, though 

they deny the reſt. 
This juſt reproach their virtue does excite. 
Expletives their feeble aid 4@ join. 

Perdition catch my foul 

when I love thee not, 


(10.) 
But I 4 love thee; and 
Chaos is come again. 


To Doart. . . Sce To DorTt. 


DO/CIBI .E. adj. [deciiis, Lat.] Traftable ; docile ; eaſy . 


to be tau ght. 


The Alinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles is commonly 


be done 


Spectator. 


Bacon , Holy Mar. 
Dryd. An. . 
Pot e. 


Sbhaleſpeare i Otbello. 
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ſet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 


tendereſt and moſt 4ocible age. Milton. 

DocisLEN ESS. v. / [from docibie.) Teachableneſs; do- 
cility; readineſs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 

alſo of the docibleneſt of dogs in general. Haltou Angler. 


DO'CILE. adj. [decilis, Lat.] 1. Teachable ; eaſily in- 
ſtructed ; traQable. 2. With zo before the thing taught. 
(1.) Dogs ſoon grow accuſtomed to whatever they are 
taught, — being docile and tractable, are very uſet ul. 
(2.) Soon docile to the ſecret acts of ill, 


Ellis's Voyage. - 

With finiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

DociLir v. 3. /. [&:cilite, Fr. from docilitas, Lat.] Apt- 
neſs to be taught ; readineſs to learn. | 

All the perfection they allowed his underſtanding was aptneſs 
and docility, and all that they attributed to his will was a poſ- 
ſibility to be virtuous. South. 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs of every creature for 
uſe? The docility of an elephant, and the inſitiency of a 
camel for travelling in defarts ? Grew. 

Dock. . , [>occa, Saxon.] A plant; a weed. 

The ſpecies are ſeventeen, ten of which grow wild, ſeveral 
of them being uſed in metlicine ; and the fort called the oriental 
burdock, is ſaid to be the true rhubarb. Miller. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckſies, burs, 

Loſing both beauty — utility. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
My love for gentle Dermot faſter grows 

Than yon tall dect that riſes to thy noſe: 

Cut down the dock, twill ſprout again; but know 

Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift. - 


DOCK. . 1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains 


after docking. 2. The ſolid part of the tail. 

(2.) The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deſcribed by 
Bontius. The dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary's ſpatula. Grew's Mu ſæusm. 


Dock. . / [As ſome imagine of J&x:io.] A place where 
water is let in or out at pleaſure, where ſhips are built 
or laid up: i 

The boatſwain and mariner may bring religion to what dock 
they pleaſe. Homwel. 
There are docks for their gallies and men of war, as well as 
work-houſes for all land and naval preparations. Addiſon, 


To Dock. v. a. [from deck, a tail] 1. To cut off a tail. 
2. To cut any thing ſhort. 3. To cut off a reck ning; 
to cut off an entail. 4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. 

(2.) One or two ſtood conſtant centry, who docked all fa- 
vours handed down; and. fpread a huge invitible net becween 
the prince and ſubject, through which nothing of valus could 
paſs. Sccift's Examiner. 

Dock ET. 2. A direction tied upon geods; a ſum- 
mary of a larger wiiting. Di@#. 

DOCTOR. . / [de&er, Latin.) 1. One that has taken 
the bigheſt degree in the faculties of divinity, law, or 
pbyſicx. In ſeine univerfities they have dectors of mu- 
fick. In its original import it means a man ſo well verſed 
in his faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 2. A man 
ſkilled in any profeſſion. 3. A phyſician; one who un- 
dertakes the cure of diſeaſes. 4- Any able or learned 
man. 

(1.) No woman had it but a civil doctor, 

Who did refuſe three thouſand ducuts of me, | 
And begg'd the ring... Shakeſpeare's Merchant ee, 
Then {tood there up one in the council, a phariſce, n:nned 

Gamaliel, a doFfor of laws. Ads v. 34. 


(2.) Then ſubtle doors ſcriptures made their pride, 
Caluiſts, like cocks, truck out each other's eyes. Debt. 

Each proſelyte would vote his door belt, | 
With abſolute excluſion to the reſt. Dryden... 


(3.) By med'cine life may be prolong d, yet death 
Will ſeize the door too. Shakeſpeare's mh ine. 

How does your patient, doctor? 
ot ſo lick, my lord, 
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As ſhe is troubl'd with thick coming fancies. 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Children will not take thoſe medicines from the dodor's 
hand, which they will from a nurſe or mother, 
Government of the Tongue. 
To *pothecaries let the learn'd preſcribe, 
ht men may die without a double bribe: 
Let them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 
Wiwun doors firſt have ſign'd the bloody bill. Dryden. 
He that can cure by recreation, and make pleaſure the ve- 
hicle of health, is a dacror at it in good earneſt. Collier. 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thoſe who recovered, owed 


their lives to the ſtrength of nature and a good conſtitution, 


while ſuch a one happened to be the doctor. Fruit. 
(4.) The ſimpleſt perſon, that can but apprehend and ſpeak 
ſenſe, is as much judge of it as the greateſt doctor in the 
ſchool, Digby of Bodies. 
Toa Do'cTor. v. a. [from the noun.] To phyſick ; to 
cure ; to treat with medicines. A low word. 


Do'cTuRAL. adj. [ docteralis, Lat.] Relating to the de- 
gree of a doctor. 


Do'crorarLyY. adv, [from doctoral.] In manner of a 
doctor. 
The phyſicians reſorted to him to touch his pulſe, and con- 
ſider of his diſeaſe doctorally at their departure. Hategvill. 
Do croxs Hir. 2. 1 [from dofer.) The rank of a doctor. 
From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and then the preſident of 
the college, after he had received all the graces and degrees, 
the proctorſhip and the do&for/hip. Clarendon. 


DocTR1'NAL. adj. [dotrina, Latin.] 1. Containing doc- 
trine, or ſomething formally taught. 2. Pertaining to 
the act or means of teaching. 

(1.) The verſe naturally affords us the doct᷑rinal propoſition, 
waich ſhall be our ſubject. South. 
(2.) To this end the word of God no otherwiſe ſerveth, than 
only 5 1 _— of a doctrinal inſtrument. Hooker. 
What ial property or quality is that, which, being no 
where . but 3 — * them effectual 0 
ſouls, and leaveth all other 492rinal means beſides deſtitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker. 

Docrtri'nar. n. . Something that is part of doctrine. 

Not ſuch as aflent to every word in Scripture, can be faid 
in dofrinals to deny Chriit, South. 


DocTtri'NaLLy. adv. [from d:&rine.] In the form of 
doctrine; poſitively ; as neceſſary to be held. 
Scripture accommodates itſelf to common opinions, and em- 


ploys the uſual forms of ſpeech, without delivering any thing 
Lotrinally concerning theſe points. Ray. 


Do'cTtTrinE. n. /. {dedrina, Lat.] 1. The principles or 
poſt ions of any ſect or maſter; that which is taught. 
2. The act of teaching. 

(1.) To make new articles of faith and doctrine, no man 
thinketh it lawful : new laws of government, what church or 
commonwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 
ether? | Hooker. 

Ye are the ſons of clergy, who bring all their do&rines 
fairly to the light, and invite men with freedom to examine 
tuem. Atterbury. 

That great principle in natural philoſophv is the doctrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies towards each 


other. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
(2.) He ſaid unto them in his doctrine. Mark, iv. 2. 


Do'cumenT. n. , [documentum, Latin.) 1- Precept; in- 
ſtruction ; direction. 2. Precept in an ill ſenſe ; a pre- 
cept infolently authoritative, magiſterially dogmatical, 
ſolemnly trifling. 

(1.) It is a molt neceſſary inſtruction and document for them, 
that as her majeſty made them diſpenſators of her favour, ſo 
it behoveth them to ſhew themſelves equal diſtributers. Bacon. 

Learners ſhould not be too much crouded with a heap or 
mullitude of documents or ideas at one time. _ Watts. 

(2.) Gentle inſinuations pierce, as oil is the moſt penetrat- 
ing of all liquors; but in magiſterial documents men think 
thenſclycs attacked, and ſtand upon their guard. 

| Government of the Tongue. 
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It is not unneceſſary to digeſt the documents of cracking 
authors into ſeveral claſſes. Harvey on Conſumt tions. 


DO'DDER. . /. [touteren, to ſhoot up, Dutch. SAinner.] 
Dodder is a ſin zular plant: when it firſt ſhoots from the 
ſeed it has liitle roots, which pierce the earth near the 
roots of other plants; but the capillaments of which it is 
formed, ſoon after clinging about theſe plants, the roots 
wither away. From this time it propagates itſelf along 
the ſtalks of the plant, entangling itſelf about them. It 
has no leaves, but conſiſts of capillaments or ſtalks, 
browniſh with a caſt of red, which run to great lengths. 
They have tubercles, which fix them faſt down to the 
plant, and by means of which they abſorb the juices 
deſtined for its nouriſhment. Hill. 


DolppERED. a4. [from dir.] Overgrown with dod- 
der; covered with ſupercreſcent plants. 

Near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dedder d with age, whoſe boughs encompaſs round 
The houſhold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. Dryd. Eu. 
The peaſants were enjoin'd 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find. Dryd. Fab. 
Dope'cacon. n. . [ra and ni.] A figure of 


twelve fides. 


DoptcarTemo'rIiON. 2. /, [dokra . The twelfth 
art. 
5 — "Tis dodecatemorion thus deſcrib'd : 
Thrice ten degrees, which every ſign contains, 
Let twelve exhauſt, that not one part remains ; 
It follows ſtreight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole, and one half portion of the ſigns. Creech. 


To Dopct. v. n. [probably corrupted from dog ; to ſhift 
and play fly tricks like a dog.] 1. To uſe craft; to 
deal with tergiverſation ; to play mean tricks; to uſe 
low ſhifts 2. To ſhift place as another approaches. 
3. To play faſt and looſe; to raife expectations and diſ- 
appoint them. 4- The word 1n all its ſenſes is low and 
vulgar. 

(I.) If in good offices and due retributions we may not be 
pinching - and niggardly, it argues an earthly and 1gnoble 
mind, where we have apparently wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in the —_ 2 Hale : — 

The conſideration ſhould make men grow weary o in 
and ſhewing tricks with God. South. 

(2.) For he had, any time this ten full, 
Dodeg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. Milton. 
(3-) You know my paſſion for a, and what a dance 
ſhe has led me: ſhe dodged with me above thirty years. 
Addiſon. 

The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodgirg about this or 
t'other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar, by which no more than one can get in at a 
time. Savifr. 

Do'pkx1x- . /. [duythen, Dutch.] A doitkin or little doit; 
a contemptuous name for a low coin. 

I would not buy them for a dodkin. Lihy Gram. conſtrued. 

Do'pman. »n. /. The name of a fiſh. | 

Fiſh that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the crab, the craw- 
fiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoiſe. Bacon. 

Dok. =. / [da, Saxon; daa, Daniſh ; dama, Lat.] A 
ſhe-deer ; the female of a buck. 

Then but forbear your food a little while, 

While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 

And give it food. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

The fearful doe 

And flying ſtag amidſt the greyhounds go. Dryden's Virgil. 

Dos. #. /. [from To de.] A feat; what one has to do; 
what one can perform. 

No ſooner he does into 

The world, but he has done his doe. 

DoE R. 2. . [from To d.] 
good or bad. 


Hudibras. 
1. One that does any thing 
2. Actor; agent. 3. Performer. 4. An 


active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. 53. One that habitu- 
ally performs or practiſes. | 


DOG 

1.) So foul a thing, O! thou Injuſtice art, 
T en bath the her nnd oe Daniel. 
indeed a publick crime or a national miſchief ; = 
ivate act, and the doer of it may chance to pay his 
reſumption. South. 
(2.) Sith thus far we open the things that have been done, 
Tet not the principal doers elves be forgotten. Hooker. 
(3-) One, judgeth the prize to the beſt doer, of which they are 
no leſs glad than great 1 are of triumphs. Sidney. 
(4-) Fear not, ord, we will not ſtand to prate ; 

Talkers are no doers : be aſſur' d, 


We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. Shakeſþ. 
They are great ſpeakers, but ſmall doers ; ter in ſhew 
than in deed. nolles's Hiſtory. 


(5.) Be deer of the word, and not hearers only. 
Common Prayer. 
In this we ſhew ourſelyes weak, and unapt to be doers of 
his will, in that we take upon us to be controllers of his 
wiſdom. Hooker, 

Does. The third perſon from 4h for dts. 

Though lending to foreigners, upon uſe, doth not at all 
alter the balance of trade between thoſe countries, yet it does 
alter the exchange between thoſe countries, Locke. 


To Dor r. v. a. [from do e.] t. To put off dreſs. 2. To 
{trip ; to deveſt of any thing. 3. To put away; to get 
rid of, 4- To ſhift off; to delay ; to refer to ancther 
time; to put off. 5. This word is in all its ſenſes obſo- 
lete, and ſcarcely uſed except by ruſticks ; yet it is a 
pure and commodious word. | 

(1.) You have deceiv'd our truft, 
And made us df 


our eaſy robes of peace, 
To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel, Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


Dof thoſe links, Milton's Agomiſtes. 
Nature, in awe to him, 

Had dof d her gaudy trim, 

With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton, 
That judge is hot, and doffs his gown. Dryden's Juv. 
Alcides de the lion's tawny hide. Robe. 


(2.) Why art thou troubled, Herod? What vain fear 
Thy blood-revalving breaſt doth move? 
_ Heaven's king, who doffs himſelf our fleſh to wear, 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ſerve in love. Craſhaw. 
(3+) Your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To aaf their dire diſtreſſes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
(4) — day thou dofft'/t me with ſome device, Iago ; and 
rather keep'|t from me all conveniency, than ſupplieſt me with 
the leaſt advantage of hope. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
| Away, I will not have to do with you.— 
—Can'it thou fo def me? Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
DOG. =. /. [dogghe, Dutch; canis, Latin.] 1. A domeſ- 
tick animal remarkably various in his ſpecies ; compriſing 
the maſtiff, the ſpaniel, the buldog, the greyhound, the 
hound, the terrier, the cur, with many others. The 
larger fort are uſed as a guard; the leſs for ſports. 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, riſing and 
ſetting with the ſun during the canicular days, or dog 
days. 3. A reproachful name for a man. 4. To give or 
ſend to the Docs ; to throw away. To go to the Does ; 
to be ruined, deftroyed, or devoured. 5. It is uſed as 
the term for the male of ſeveral ſpecies ; as, the deg fox, 
the dog otter. 6. Dag is a particle added to any thing to 
mark meanneſs, or degeneracy, or worthleſſneſs; as dog 
roſe. 
(1.) Such fmiling rogues as theſe ſooth e aſſion: 
Renege, affirm, an 9 their halcyon 8 F 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but followiag. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
_ Why ſhould we not think a watch and pittol as diſtinct ſpe- 
cies one from another, as a horſe and a 4g? Locke. 
The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs. Thomſon, 
(2.) Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there are who 
r the name of the dog; the one in ſixteen degrees latitude, 
containing on the left thigh a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, uſu- 
ally called Procyon, or Anticagus. Brown's Yulgar Erroars. 
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It parts the twins and crab, the dag divides, 
And Argo's keel that broke the frothy tides. Crit:b. 


(3-) I never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 

So 2 ou us, and ſo variable, 

As the Jew did utter in the ſtreets. 

Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. 

(4.) Had whole Col r's wealth been hops and hogs, 

Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs ! Pop», 

(F. If ever I thank any man, I'll thank you; but that th-y 
call compliments is like the encounter of two dg apes. H 

The fame ill taſte of ſenſe will ſerve to join 

Dog foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. Dryden. 
To Dos. v. 4. [from the noun.] To hunt as a dog, in- 

ſidiouſly and indefatigably. 

I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. 
I, his deſpiteful Juno, ſent him forth 

From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 

Sorrow dogging fin, 

Afflictions ſorted, 

I fear the dread events that dog them both, 

Left ſome ill- greeting touch attempt the perſon 

Of our renowned ſiſter. Milton. 

Theſe ſpiritual joys are dogged by no fad ſequels. Clanwill. 

L have been purſued, dogged, and way-laid through f{ev-r-; 
nations, and even now ſcarce think myſelf ſecure. Pont. 

Hate dogs their riſe, and inſult mocks their f-!), 

Vanity of Fluman i. 

DoG-risner. n. ,. [dig and fiber.] A kind cf fiſh. 

The dog-fiber is good againſt the falling ſickneſs. JW 11/21, 
DoG-TetTH. . /. (dog and teeth.) The teeth in the bu- 

man head next to the grinders ; the eye-teeth. 

The beſt inſtruments for dividing of herbs or inci{-1-tee*! - 
for cracking of hard ſubſtances, as bones and nuts, grin-<:-, 
or mill- 3 for dividing of fleſh, ſharp- point g O g- 
teeth, Arbuthnot 2 Aliments. 

Dos6-Trick. #. /, [dog and trick.] An ill turn; ſurly or 
brutal treatment. 

Learn better manners, or I ſhall ſerve you a &dog-trich; LI 
make you know your rider. Dryden's Don Sebo/iinn, 

Do's-3ane. n. /. [dog and bane. ] A plant. Milier. 

DoGBtrRY-TREE. A kind of cherry. 

Do'c2oLT. n. /. [dog and belt.] Of this word I know not 
the meaning, unleſs it be, that when meal or flower is 
ſifted or bolted to a certain degree, the coarſer part is 
called dogbo/t, or flower for dogs. 

His only folace was, that now 

His dogbolt fortune was fo low, 

That either it muſt quickly end, 

Or turn about again, and mend. Hudibras. 
Dole Br1an. n. /. [dog and briar.] The briar that bears 

the hip; the cyncſbaton. 

Dol cu EAT. adj. [dog and cheap. ] Cheap as dogs meat; 
cheap as the offal bought for dogs. 

Good ſtore of harlots, ſay you, and dogcheap ?= Dryden. 
Dos Das. n. , [dg and days. The days in which the 

dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the fun, vulgarly reputed un- 
wholeſome. 

Nor was it more in his power to be without promotion, and 
titles, than for a healthy man to fit in the ſun, in the bright 
dogdays, and remain without warmth. Clarendon. 

Do'cpDraw. n. /. [dg and draww.] A manifeſt Jeprehen- 
ſion of an offender againſt veniſon in the foreſt, When he 
is found drawing after a deer by the ſcent of a hound 
which he leads in his hand. Convel. 

Doc. n. /. ſzoge, Italian] The title of the chief ma- 
giſtrate of Venice and Genoa. 

Doria has a ſtatue at the entrance of the 4ve's palace, with 
the title of deliverer of the commonwealti, Addiſon. 
Door isn. 3. / [from dog and . Another name for a 

ſhark. 

It is part of the jaw of a ſhark, or 4o7f/5. Woodward. 
Do'crLy- n. /. [dog and y.] A voracious biting fly. 
Thump-buckler Mars began, 

And — Minerva with a lance of bras he headlong ran; 

q 


Shokeſheare, 
Phil. iu. 2. 


Shakeſpenre. 


Sha d. 


Herbert. 
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Theſe vile _— uſhering his blows, Thou dogfly, what's 
the cauſe 
Thou mak ſt gods fight thus? Chapman's Iliad. 

Do'ccto. adj. [from dig.] Sullen ; four ; moroſe; ill- 

humoured ; (roomy: 
Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead: 
III fill theſe dogged ſpies with falſe reports. Shateſp. K. John. 

Degged York, that reaches at the moon, 

Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 

By ſalie accuſe doth level at my life. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Few miles on horſeback had they jogged, 

But fortune unto them turn'd dogged. Hudibras. 

Do'cctoi,y. adv. [from begged | Sullenly ; gloomily ; 
fourly ; morolely, 

No'ccepnress. =. /. [from dogged.] Gloom of mind; 
ſullenneſs; moroſeneſs. 

Dos daR. . /. [from dog, for its meanneſs. Skinner.) A 
ſinall jhip with one maſt. 

Do'cctrel. adj. [from &g.] Looſed from the meaſures 
or rules of regular poetry ; vile; deſpicable ; mean: 
uſed of verſes. 

Ihen haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Tuo fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe 
Who by my mule to all ſucceeding times, 


Shall live in ſpite cf their own dogg'rel rhymes. Dryden. 
Your wit burleſque may one ſtep higher climb, | 

And in his ſphere may judge all dogg*rel rhyme. Dryden. 

It is a diſpute among the criticks, whether burlſeque poetry 


runs beſt in heroick verſe, like that of the Diſpenſary ; or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Do'cctret. n. . Mean, deſpicable, worthleſs verſes. 
The hand and head were never loft of thoſe 
Who dealt in dogg rel, or who pin'd in proſe. Dryd. Juv. 
The vileſt dcgg*rel Grubſtreet ſends, 

Will paſs for yours with foes and friends. Swift. 
Dog 6c 15H. adj. [from dig.] Churliſh ; brutal. 
Do'cHEeARTED. adj. [dog and Heart.] Cruel; pitileſs ; 

malicious. 
His unkindneſs, 

That ſtript her from his benediction, turn'd her 

To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 

To his doghearted daughters. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Doc Holz. 2. /. [dog and bole.] A vile hole; a mean 

habitation. 

France is a 

man's foot: to the wars. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 

To the dear — and the players too, 

Sweet country ſeats are purchas'd ev'ry where, 

With lands and gardens, at leſs price than here; 

You hire a darkſom doghole by the year. Dryden's Juv. 

Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On ſome patch'd dcghole, ck d with ends of wall. 
Docxt'nNneL. n. . [dog and kennel. ] 

houſe for dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning with a dogkennel, never lived 

to finiſh the palace he had contrived. Dryden 

I am deſired to recommend a dogkennel 


Shakeſpeare. 


Pope. 
A little hut or 


to any that ſhall want 


2 pack. Tatler, 

Do'cLovuss, u. /. [dig and /ouſe.] An inſect that harbours 
on dogs. 

DO'GMA4. n. J. [Latin.] 1. Eſtabliſhed principle; doc- 
trinal notion. 2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that deter- 
mination which conſiſts in, and has a relation to, ſome 
caſuiſtical point of doctrine, or ſome doctrinal part of the 
Chriſtian faith. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

(1.) Onr poet was a ſtoick philoſopher, and all his moral 


ſentences are drawn from the of that ſe. Dryden. 
Docu“ TrIc Ar- N adj. [from dogma.] Authoritative ; ma- 
DoGcma'TICK. giſterial ; poſitive ; in the manner of a 


hiloſopher laying down the firſt principles of a ſect. 
F Sim and ox 0 


bounded intelle& of man ſeldom proſperouſly 


adventures to be cal about things that a to in- 

finite, whether in vaſtneſs or littleneſs. Boyle. 

I laid by my natural diffidence and iciſm for a while, to 

take up that dogmatical way, which is ſo much his — 
J 
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Learning gives us a diſcovery of onr ignoranee, and k 
us from . peremptory and dogmatical in our Cs, 
3 5 Collier on Pride. 
Criticks write in a poſitive dogmatick way, without either 
language, genius, or imagination. Hectator. 
e of theſe authors is indeed fo grave, ſententious, dcg- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. Swift, 
Doc ma'TICALLY. adv. [from dogmatical ] Magiſterially; 
PT hel Toi yeul | 
not preſume to interpoſe dogmatically in a controverſy 
which f took never © So rd. > rs: 
DoGMa'TICALNESS. . /- [from dgmatical.] The quality 
of being dogmatical ; magiſterialneſs ; mock authority. 
Do'cmaT1sT., z. /,. [dogmatifte, French.] A magiſterial 
teacher; a poſitive aſſerter; a bold advancer of principles. 
I could deſcribe the vanity of bold opinion, which the dog- 
mat iſis themſelves demonſtrate in all the controverſies they are 
engaged in, Glanville s Scef fis. 
A dogmatift in religion is not a t way off from a bigot, 
and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perſecu- 
tor. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To Do'6MAaT1ZE. v. n. [from dogma.] To aſſert poſi- 
_ to advance without diſtruſt ; to teach magiſte- 
rally. 
Theſe, with the pride of dogmatizing ſchools, 
Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules; 
Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey, 


And move as learned frenzy trac'd the way. Blackmore. 


DoGmaTti'zER. n. [from dogmatize.] An aſſerter; a 


magiſterial teacher; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the confeſſions of our 
church, are not properly chargeable either on Papiſts or Pro- 
teſtants, but on particular dogmatizers of both parties. Hamm. 


and roſe.] The flower of the hip. 
Of the rough or hairy excreſcence, thoſe on the briar, or 
dogroſe, are a good inſtance. Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
Do'csLEEy- . /- [dog and fleep.] Pretended ſleep. 
Juvenal indeed mentions a drowſy huſband, who raiſed an 
eſtate by ſmoring ; but then he is repreſented to have ſlept what 
the common people call dag Heep. Addiſen. 
Dogs MEAT. n. /, [dog and meat.] Refule; vile ſtuff ; 
offal like the fleſh fold to feed dogs. 
His reverence bought of me 2 of all the market; 
theſe are but dog ſmeat to em. Dryden. 


bole, and it no more merits the tread of a Dogs TAR. . /. [dog and lar; canicula, Lat.] The ftar 


which gives the name to the dogdays. 
All ſhun the raging deg /tar”s ſultry heat, 

And from the halt-unpeopled town retreat. Addiſon. 
Do'csTrooTH. . /. [from dog and Yooth.] A plant. Miller. 
ant 6 1. /. [dog and trot.] A gentle trot like that 

of a dog. 
This ſaid, they both advanc'd, and rode, 

A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudibras. 
Do'cwEary- adj. [dog and weary.] Tired as a dog; ex- 

ceſſively weary. | 
Oh, maſter, maſter, I have watch'd fo long, 

That I'm dogwweary. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Do'swoop. A ſpecies of cornelian cherry. 


Do'tLy. =. / A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, ſo called, I ſup- 
ſe, from the name of the firſt maker. 

We ſhould be as weary of one ſet of acquaintance, though 
never ſo good, as we are of one ſuit, * never ſo fine: a 
fool, and a doily ſtuff, would now and then find days of „ 
and be worn for variety. Congreve's Way of the Warld. 

Do'inGs. n. /. [from To do. This word has hardly any 
fingular-] 1. Things done; events; tranſactions. 
2. Feats; actions: good or bad. 3. Behaviour; con- 
duct. 4 Conduct; diſpenſation. 5. Stir ; buſtle ; tu- 
mult. 6. Feſtivity ; merriment : as, jolly doings. 7. This 
word is now only uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, or in low 
mean language. 

(1.) -I have but kill'd a fly. 

But! how if that fly had a father and mother? 

How would he hang his flender gilded wings, 

And buz lamented doings in the air? 


5 hakeſpear £ 
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(2.) The next degree was to mark all Zelmane's doings, 
ſpeeches and faſhions, and to take them unto herſelf, as a pat- 
tern of worthy proceeding. Sidney. 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither know 

My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing ; let me ſay 
2 but the — * place, and the brake — 
t virtue mu through. Shale ſp. . 

At length a und. "ng * 

And of their doings great diſlike declar d, 

And teſtify'd againſt their ways. Milton, 


(3-) Never the earth on his round ſhoulders bare, 
A maid train'd up from high or low degree, 
That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with reſpect, few words with curteſy. Sidney. 
(4.) Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Moſt High. Hooker. 
(5-) Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings ? 
Hooker. 
(7.) After ſuch miraculons doings, we are not yet in a con- 
dition of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 
Dotrr. n. , [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erſe.] A ſmall piece 
of money. 
When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, they 
will lay out ten to ſee a dead Indian. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
In Anna's wars a ſoldier, poor and old, 
Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold; 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one luckleſs night 
He ſlept, poor dog! and loſt it to a doit. 
DOLE. . . [from deal; dælan, Saxon. ] 
diſtribution or dealing. 2. Any thing dealt out or diſtri- 
buted. 3. Proviſions or money diſtributed in charity. 
4- Blows dealt out, 5. [from der.] Grief ; ſorrow ; 
miſery. Obſolete. 
(1.) — It was your preſurmiſe, 
That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop. Shakeſp. 
The perſonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel * 
riches: there is a cuſtody of them, or a power of dole and do- 
native of them, or a fame of them, but no ſolid uſe to the 
owner. Bacon. 


Pope. 
1. The a& of 


At her general dole, 
Each receives his ancient foul. Cleaveland. 
(2.) Now, my maſters, happy man be his dle ſay I; every 
man to his buſineſs. | Shakeſfeare. 
Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 
Fall on, and happy man be's dole. Hudibras. 
(3-) They had ſuch firm dependence on the day, 
That Need grew per'd, and forgot to pray; 
So ſure the dole, fo ready at their call, 
They ſtood prepar'd to ſee the manna fall. 
Clients of old were feaſted; now a poor 
Divided dle is dealt at th' outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is ſoon diſpatch'd. Dryd. Juv. 
(4.) What if his eye-fight, for to Iſrael's God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reſtor d, 
He now be dealing dale among his foes, 
And over heaps of ſlaughter'd walk his way? Milton. 
(5-) Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their father, mak- 
ing ſuch pitiful dle over them, that all beholders take his part 
with weeping. 
Our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
Have we, as 'twere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
They might hope to change 
Torment with eaſe, and ſooneſt recompenſe 
Dole with delight. Milton's Paradije Loſt. 
To DoLE. v. a. [from the nonn.] T'o deal; to dillri- 
bute. D.#. 
Dore. n. /. Void ſpace left in tillage. Did. 
Do'r.egruL. adj. [dele and fall.) 1. Sorrowful ; difmal ; 
expreſſing grief 3 querulous. 2. Melancholy ; afflicted ; 
feeling grief; forrowful. 3. Diſmal ; impreſſing ſorrow ; 
dolorifick. 
_ (1.) She earneſtly intreated to know the cauſe thereof, that 
eher the might comfort, or accompany her Alifu, humour. 
Sidluc y. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


D OL 
For none but or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully aread ſo doleful lay. Spenſer. 
With — face, and ul whine, they only ply with 
ſenſeleſs harangues of conſcience againſt carnal — 
outh. 
Juſt then the hero caſt a doleful cry, 
And in thoſe abſent flames n to fry : 
The blind contagion rag'd within his veins. Dryden. 
2.) How oft my doleful fire cry d to me, tarry ſon, 
firſt he { 4 my love Sidney. 
(3.) It wa the heart, to the end it may fructify; maketh 


the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and courage; 
ſerveth as a moſt approved remedy againſt all doleful and heavy 
accidents, which befall men in this preſent life. Hocker. 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe, 
Regiens of ſorrow ! doleful ſhades ! where peace 
And reſt can never dwell ! Milton's Paraliſe Loſt. 
Happy the mortal man ! who now at laſt 
Has through this doleful vale of mis'ry paſt ; 
Who to his deſtin'd ſtage has carry'd on 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down. Prior. 
Do'.ervriLly. adv. from doleful.] In a doleful manner; 
forrowfully ; diſmally; querulouſly. 
Do'LEeruLNEss. 3. /. [from de u.] 1. Sorrow; melan- 
choly. 2. Querulouſneſs. 3. Diſmalneſs. 
Do'L.tsoME- adj. [from dole.] Melancholy; gloomy ; diſ- 
mal; ſorrowfnl ; doleful. 
— Hell-ward bending o'er the heach deſcry 
The dolejome paſſage to th infernal ſky. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Do'LEsoMELyY. adv. [from do/eſame.] In a doleſome man- 
ner. 


Do'LESOMEN ESS. #. /. [from dolcſome.] Gloom; melan- 
choly ; diſmalneſs. 


Dor L. . . 1. A contraction of Dorothy. 2. A little 
irl's puppet or baby. 
n (1 2 Doll Teartheet. Shakeſj eare. 


Do'LLak. 3. /. [daler, Dutch.] A Dutch and German 
coin of different value, from about two ſhillings and fix- 
pence to four and fixpence. 

—— He diſburs'd 
Ten thouſand dollars for our gen'ral uſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Dolo Ick. adj. [dolerificus, Latin. ] That which cauſes 
grief or pain. 

The pain returned, diffipating that vapour which obſtructed 

the nerves, and giving the dolorifick motion free paſſage again. 


| Ray. 
This, by the ſoftneſs and rarity of the fluid, is ask, 
and not dolorifick. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Do'r.orovs. adj. [from dolor, Latin.] 1. Sorrowful; dole- 
ful; diſmal ; gloomy ; imprefling forrow. 2. Painful. 
(1.) We are taught by his example, that the preſence of 
dulcrous and dreadful objects, even in minds moit perfect, may, 


as clouds, overcaſt all ſeaſonable joy. Hocker. 
You take me in too delorous a ſenſe: A 
I ſpake t' you for your comfort. Shakeſpeare. 
Through many a dark and dreary vale 


They paſs'd, and many a region dee, 
O'er many a frozen, many a hery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades of death. 
Milton's Paradi e Liſt. 
Talk not of ruling in this dil rau, gloom, 
Nor think vain words, he cry'd, can eaſe my doom. Pope. 
(2.) Their diſpatch is quick, and lefs do/orous thon the paw 
of the bear, or tecth of he an. More's Antidote againſt Athel ,x. 
Do'tovs. u. ſ. [dolor, Latin .] 1. Grief; forrow. 2. La- 
mentation; complaint. 3. Pain; pang. 
(1.) I've words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal, 
To breathe th' abundant leur of the heart. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Never troubling him, either with aſking queſtiors, or 
finding fault with his mebincholy; but rather fitting to his A- 
lour dolorous diſcour ſes of their own and gther folks wisfor- 
tune. Sid uey. 
(3.) A mind fixed and bent upon ſomewnat that is good, 
doth avert the del/ours of death, Bacon. 
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Do'.enix. n. /. [delphin, Latin; t 
is ſuppoſed to be not the ſame fiſh-] The name of a 


His delighis 
Were 4:1; iin like; they thew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in. Shakeſpeare. 
Draw boys riding upon goats, cagles and dolphins. Peach. 
DOLTF. . / [A. "Teutonick.] A heavy ſtupid fellow; 
a blockhead; a thickſcul ; a loggerhead. 


Let ite in haſte ſome altar fair erect 


To thote high powers, which idlely ſit above. Sidney. 
Thou haſt not half that power to do me harm, 

As I have to be hurt: ch, gull; oh, del! 

As ignorant as dirt! Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


Like men condemn'd to thunder-bolts, 
Who, ere the blow, become mere doles ; 
They neither have the hearts to ſtay, 


Nor wit enough to run away, Hudibras. 
Woad's adult rate copper, 

Which, as he ſcattz1'd, we, like dolls, 

Nuitouk at firſt for thunder-bolts. Swift. 


Do'i.Ti54. adj. {irem da/t.] Stupid; mean; dull; blockith. 

Dametas, the mot arrant doltiſb clown, that ever was with- 

out the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 

Do'maBLe. adj, [domabilis, Latin.] Tameable. Did. 

Do'uain, . / [domaine, French, from dominium, Latin. ] 

1. Dominion ; empire. 2. Poſſeſſion; eſtate. 3. The 
land about a manfion-houſe occupied by the lord. 


(1.) Rome's great emperor, whoſe wide domain 
Had ample 2 wealth and power. Milton. 
Ocean trembles for his green domarn. Thomſon. 


(2.) — A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 


And a large portion of the king's domains. Dryden's u. 


Domes. . /. [come, French, from domus, Latin.] r. A 
building; a bouſe ; a fabrick. 2. A hemiſpherical arch; 


a cupola. 
(1.) Beſt be he call'd among good men, 

Who to his God this column fais d: 

Though lightning ſtrike the dome again, 

The man who built it ſhall be prais'd. 

Stranger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurel 
Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt: 
Approach the dome, the focial banquet ſhare. Pofe's Od. 
DOME'STICAL. T adj. [domeſticus, Latin] 1. Belong- 
DOME'STICK. ing to the houſe; not relating to 
things publick. 2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 
3. Inhabiting the houſe; not wild. 4. Not foreign; 
inteſtine. 

(1.) The neceſſities of man had at the firſt no other helps and 
ſupplies than domeſtical; ſuch as that which the prophet imply- 
eth, ſaying, Can a mother forget her child ? Hooker. 

The practical knowledge of the domeſtick duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman. Clariſſa. 

(25 In this their ical celebration of the Paſſover, they 


Prior, 
reſt, 


divided ſupper into two courſes, Hooker. 
Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen ! | 
We cry ; but ſhift the gaudy, flatt'ring ſcene, 
View her at home in her dameftick light, 
For thither ſhe muſt come, at leaſt at night. - Granwlle. 


(3.) The faithful prudent huſband is an honeſt, tractable, 
and domeftick animal. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(4.) Domefiical evils, for that we think we can maſter them 
at all times, are often permitted to run on forward, till it be 
too late to recall them. Hooker, Dedication. 
Equality of two domeſtick pow'rs 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Combine together gainſt the enemy; | 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Such they were, who might preſume t' have done 
Much for the king and honour of the (tate ; 
Having the chiefeſt actions undergone, 
Both foreign and dome/tical of late. Daniel. 
Next to the ſin of thoſe * — — 8 theirs 
muſt needs be who hindered y ſuppreſſing of it, by 
domefiick diſſentions. 4 


the dolphin To Dowe'srrcaty. v. a. [from dame el.] To make 


To Do'miry. v. a. [domifco, Latin.] To tame. 


King Charles. 


DOM 


domeſtick ; to withdraw from the publick. 
DowmesTick. . /. One kept in the ſame houſe. 
A ſervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord's 
purpoſes : he lives as a kind of foreigner under the ſame roof ; 
a domeflick, and yet a too. South, 
Dia. 
Doſuinant. adj. [ dominant, French ; dominans, Latin. ] 

Predominent ; preſiding ; aſcendant- 
To DO'MINATE. v. a. [ dminatas, Lat.] To predomi- 


nate; to prevail over the reſt. 
thus conclude my theme, 
The dominatizg humour makes the dream. Dryden. 
Dowmina'tion. 3. / [dominatio, Latin.] 1. Power; do- 
minion. 2. Fyranny ; inſolent authority. 3. One highly 
exalted in power : uſed of angelick beings. 

(1.) ——— Thou and thine uſurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppreſſed boy. Shakeſpeare's King John. 
(2.) Maximinus traded with the Goths in the product of his 

own eſtate in Thracia, the place of his nativity, whither he 
retired, to withdraw from the unjuſt domination of Opilius 
Macrinus. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

(3.) He heav'n of heav'ns, and all the pow'rs therein, 

By thee created ; and by thee threw down 

Th' afpiring daminations. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Hear all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers. Milton. 

Do'uinaTive. a. [from dominate.) Imperious ; inſo- 
lent. Did. 

DO MINA TOR. n. /. Latin.] The preſiding or predonii- 
nant power or influence. 

Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this North-weſt part of 
the world, which maketh the people impatient of ſervitude, 
lovers of liberty, martial and courageous. Camden's Remains. 

To Dowine'tr. v. . [dominor, Latin-] To rule with 
inſolence; to ſwell ; to bluſter ; to act without control. 

Go to the feaſt, revel and demineer, 

Carouſe full meaſure. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The voice of conſcience now is low and weak, chaſtiſing 
the paſſions, as old Eli did his luſtful dommeecring ſons. Scuth. 

Both would their little ends ſecure ; 
He ſighs for freedom, ſhe for pow'r : 
His wiſhes tend abroad to roam, 
And her's to domineer at home. Prior. 

Dom1'nical. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] That which notes 
the Lord's day, or Sunday. 

The cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the epacts, and that 
of the ſun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations. 

Helder on Time. 

Dowmi'nion. 2. /. [diminium; Latin.] 1. Sovereign au- 

thority ; unlimited power. 2. Power; right of poſſeſſian 

or uſe, without being accountable. 3. Territory ; region ; 

diſtrict; conſidered as ſubject. 4. Predominance ; aſcen- 
dant. 5. An order of angels. 

(1.). They on the earth 
Dominion exerciſe, and in the air, 
Chiefly on man. 

He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation : but man over man 
He made not Jord. Milton. 

Bleſt uſe of power, O virtuous pride in kings 
And like his bounty, whence dominion ſprings. Tickell. 
(2.) He could not have private dominion over that, which 

was under the private dominion of another. Locke. 
„ (3-) The donations of biſhopricks the kings of England did 
ever retain in all their dominrons, when the pope's uſurped au- 
thority was at the higheſt. awies en Ireland. 

(4.) Objects placed foremoſt ought to be more finiſhed than 
thoſe caſt behind, and to have dominion over things confuſed 
and tranſient. Dryden s Du Freſnoy. 

(5. ) By him were all things created, viſible and inviſible, 
whether they be thrones or dammions, or principalities or powers. 

| Col. i. 16. 


Clariſſa. 


Milton. 


DON 
Dox. n. , [doaminus, Lat.] The Spanith title for a gen- Do'nor. «. J. [from done, Lat.] A giver ; a beſtower ; 


tleman ; as, Don Quixote. It is with us uſed ludicrouly. 
To the great dons of wit, 
Phoebus gives them full privilege alone, 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden. 
Do'xsniy. n. /. [from don.) Quality or rank of a gentle- 
man or knight. 
I'm none of thoſe, 
Your boſom- friends, as you ſuppoſe, 
But Ralph himſelf, your truſty {quire, 
Wh' has ragged your donſbip out o' th' mire. Hudibrat. 
To Don. v. a. [To de on.] To put on; to inveſt with; 
the contrary to . Obſolete. 
The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 


And don d her robes of pure vermilion hue. Fairſax. 
Her helm the virgin dend. Fairfax. 
What! ſhould I dn this robe and trouble you? Shakeſp. 


. n. f. [aenarium, Lat.] A thing given to ſacred 

utes. 

Doxa'Tion. #. . [dinatio, Lat.] 1. The act of giving 
any thing; the act of beſtowing. 2. The grant by 
which we thing is given or conferred. 

(r.) He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 

Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 

By his donation. Miltcx's Paradije Loft. 

After donation there is an abſolute change and alienation 
made of the property of the thing given; which being fo alie- 
nated, a man — no more to do with it than with a thing 
bought with another's money. South. 

(2.) Howſoever the letter of that 49nation may be unregarded 
by men, yet the ſenſe thereof is fo imprinted in their hearts, 
as if every one laid claim for himſelf unto that which was con- 
ferred upon all. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'n, 

Permitted rather, and by thee uſurp'd, 

Other dcxaticx none thou can'ft produce. Milton. 

Do “xv ATIVE. 2. /. [donatif, French, from d:natus, Latia.] 
1. A gift; a largeſs; a preſent; a dole of money 
diſt ributed. 2. [In law.] A benefice merely given 
and collated by the patron to a man, without either pre- 
ſentation to the ordinary, or inſtitution by the ordinary, 
or induction by his orders. Cee. 

(1.) The Roman emperor's cuſtom was, at certain folemn 
times, to beſtow on his ſoldiers a donative ; which donative, 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads, Heooxer. 

They were cntertained with publick ſhows and donatives 
to make them more eaſily digeſt their loſt liberty. Dryden, 

(z.) Never did ſtecple carry double truer ; 
His is the native, and mine the cure. 
Doxrs. part. paſſ. of the verb To do. 
Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whoſo did eat, eftſoons did know 
Poth good and evil: O mournful memory 

That tree, through one man's fault, hath done us all to dye. 

Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

Do x E. a hind of interjeftion. The word by which a wager 

is concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that accepts 

it ſays done. 

Daene: the wager ? 

One thing, ſweet-heart, I will aſk ; 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. 
ene: but my bargain ſhall be this, 
I'll throw my maſk off when I kiſs. 


Cleaveland, 


Shakeſpeare's Tem H. 


Cleaweiland. 


'Twas done and dene, and the fox, by conſent, was to be Doo its DAV. u. J. [len and day. 


the judge. L'Effranee. 
Do'xjox. u. . [now corrupted to dungeon, from demmio- 
rum, low Latin, acccrding to Menage.] The bigheſt 
and 1rrorgeſt tower of the caſtle, in which priſorers were 
Lept ; as in Chaucer, It is now ufed of ſubterraneous 
priſons. 
The grete toure, iat was fo thicke and ſtrong, 

Which cf the caſtle 15s 1 chief ungen, 

Whe: wr the kn'glites wer +1 priſon, 

Was cvin jeywint to the ga. „ -wall, 


Ther is this Emely had her playeing, Chaucer, 


To DOOM. v. e. [deman, Saxon. ] 
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one who gives any thing. 
—— Litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 

And beyging lords and teeming ladies wait 

The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to conſider how 
often good deſigns arc fruſtrated and perverted to purpoſes, 
wluch, could the donns themſelves have foreſ:en, they would 
have bcen very loath to promote. Atterbury. 


Doop LE. ». /. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do 


little, Faincant.) NA ttifler; an idler. 


1. To judge. 2. 
To condemn to any puniſhment; to ſentence. 3- To 
[-ronounce ccndemnation upon any. 4. To command 
judicially or authoritatively. 5. ''o deſtine; to com- 
mand by uncontroulable authority. 
(1. Him through malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace ! thou did'ſt not 42cm 
So ſtrictly, but much more to pity incline. Milton. 
(2.) He may be d d to chains, to ſame, to death, 


While proud Hippolitus ſhail mount his throne, Smith, 
Juſtly the impartial fates conſpire, 

Decming that ſon to be the fire 
Of ſuch another ſon. Crauville. 


(3. ) NMlinos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crunes, with his aſſeflors, hears ; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dos the guilty fouls. Dryden's An, 

(4.) Have I a tongue to Yuca my brother's death ? 

And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a flave? Shakeſpeare, 

(5.) Fate and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 

Have do2m'd our ſhips to ſerk the Latian land. Dryd. AZ. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 

Deſtin'd to love, as they are oom'd to reign. Granville. 
Doom. 2. , dom, Sixon ; chem, Dutch.} 1. Judicial ſen- 
tence ; judgment. 2. The great and final judgment, 3. 
Condemnation ; judicial ſentence. 4. Determination de- 
rlared. 5. The flate to which one is deſtined. 6. Ruin; 
deſtruction. 

(J.) Ille's fled, my lord, ani all his pow'rs do victd 
And humbly thus, with halters on thetr necks, 
Expect your highneſs' decm of life or death. 


Shakeſpeare. 
To Satan, firſt in ſin, his hm apply d, 


Though in myſterious terms, judg'd as then belt, Alen. 
And now, without redemption, all mankind 

Muſt have been loſt, adjudg'd to death and hell 

By doom ſevere. Mito 


In the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall . 
laid open, no one ſhall be made to anſwer for What he knows 
nothing of; but ſhall receive his doucm, his coniciene acoullny 


or excuſing him. Locks, 
(2.) Search Windſor-caſtle, elves within and out: 
Strew good luck, Ouphes, on cvery facred room, | 
That it may ſtand till the perpetual 40027. Chakelreare. 


(3.0 Revoke thy doom, 
Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

III tell thee thou do'ſt evil. Shakeſpeare's Ring Leu. 
(4.) If friend or for, let him be gently ulcd. 
— Revoke that doom of mercy ; for tis Clifford. 

(5. By day the web and loom, 

And homely houſhold-tatk ſliall be her docm. Drygd. Ilia. 
(6.) From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their , 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. Pope 
1. The day of fl ia. 
and univerſal judgment; the lift, the great day. 2. 1 be 

day of ſentence or condemration. 
(.) Men, wives, and children ſtare, cry out, and tun, 
As it were doom ſuday. Shakjpearc's Julius Ca} pn”; 
They may ſerve for any theme, and never be cut of date 
until doom/day. Brexwn'e Alan Leit. 
Our fouls, not yet prepar'd for upper liglit, 
Till 4:o7/Zay wander in the ſhad:s Cf uiglit: 
This only holiday of all the year, 
We privileg'd in ſunſhine may appear. | Do en. 
(2.) All-fouls day is my budy's d, Shave), K. II. 


Shak: Fe . 


DOR 


Doo'/usDay-noOK. 2. % [doomſday and book.] A book 
made by order of William the Conqueror, in which the 
eſtates of the kingdom were regiſtered. 

The Danes alſo brought in a reckoning of 


ores, 
per oras, which is mentioned in doomſday-bock. Camden. 
DOOR. . /. don, dune, Saxon; dorris, Eiſe.] 1. The 


te of a houſe ; that which opens to yield entrance. 

Pow is uſed of houſes, and gates of cities, or publick 

buildings, except in the licenſe of poetry. 2. In fami- 

liar language, a houſe ; often in the plural, doors. 3 En- 
trance; portal. 4. Paſſage; avenue; means of ap- 
proach. 5. Out of Door, or Doors. No more to be 
found; quite gone; fairly ſent away. 6. At the Door 
of any one. Impurtable ; chargeable upon him. 7. Next 

oOR to, Approaching to; near to; bordering up- 

ON. 

(r.) All the caſtle quaked from the ground, 

And every door of free-will open flew. 

In the fide, a door 
Contriv'd ; and of proviſions laid in large, 
For man and beaft. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

To the ſame end men fev'ral paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 
For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houſe without a dor to conduct you in. Dryden. 
(2.) Lay one piece of fleſh or fiſh in the open air, and an- 
other of the fame kind and bigneſs within doors. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and ſo go 
naked; whether his houſe be firm, and live without doors. 
Decay of Pieh. 
Martin's office is now the ſecond door in the ſtreet, where he 
will fee Parnel. Arbuthnot. 
Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and never faw 
the actions of their own ſpecies, puſh at thoſe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addiſon, Spectator. 
The ſultan entered again the peaſant's houſe, and turned the 
owner out of doors. Addiſon's Guardian. 
8 The tender blades of graſs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year. 
Dryden. 
(4.) The indiſpenſable neceſſity of fincere obedience, ſhuts 
the decor againſt all temptations to carnal ſecurity. Hammond. 
(.) Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harſh voice and ſupercihous brow, 
To ſervile duties, thou would'ſt fear no more; | 
The gallows and the whip are out of door. Dryden's Perſ. 
His unaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors, and Cain 
is no prince over his brother. Locke. 
(6.) In any of which parts, if I have failed, the fault lies 
wholly at my door. Dryden's Du Freſnoy, Pref. 
(7.) A teditious word leads to a broil, and a riot unpuniſhed 
is but zext docr to a tumult. L' Eſtrange. 


Do'orcast. . /. [door and caſe.) The frame in which 
the door 1s incloſed. 


The making of frames for doorcaſes, is the framing of two 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Moxon. 

Do'orxtrerer. n. , [der and kerper.] Porter; one that 
keeps the entrance of a houſe. 

He that hath — the following aſſiſtances to thee, deſires 
to be even a doorkeefer in God's houſe, and to be a ſervant to 
the meaneſt of God's ſervants. Taylor's Preface. 

Dog uk r. a. A paper containing a warrant. 

Before the inſtitution of this office, no doquet for licence to 
alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienation made, could be 
purchaſed without an oath. Bacon's Office cf Alienation. 

Do'xmManT. adj. [dermant, French.] 1. Sleeping. 2. In 
a ſlee ping poſture. 3. Private; not publick. 4. Con- 
cealed ; not divulged. 5. Leaning z not perpendicu- 
lar. | 


(1.) He a dragon! if he be, tis a very peaceful one: I can 
inſure his 3 dor mant; 4 ds fs ſeem to rouſe, tis 
well laſhing hun, and he will fleep like a top. 


Congreve's Old Batchelor, 


Fairy Queen. 


DOS 


With this radius he is ſaid to ſtrike and kill his prey, for 
which he lies, as it were, dormant, till it ſwims within his 
reach. Grew's Muſeum, 

(2.) If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it not a lion 
rampant, but rather couchant and dormant. 

(3-) There were other dormant muſters 
out all parts of the realm, that were 
drawn together. 


Brown, 
of ſoldiers through- 
t in readineſs, but not 
on's War with Spain, 


4.) It would be t to reſerve theſe privileges dormant, 
w to be — great occaſions. Swift, 
(5.) Old dormant windows muſt confeſs 
Her beams : their 8 ſpectac les, 
Struck with the yes of * face, 
Do th' office of a ing-glaſs. Cleaveland, 


Do'xmiTtory. n. /. [dormitorium, Latin.) 1. A place to 
ſleep in ; uſed commonly for a room with many beds. 
2. A bunal place. 


(1.) Rooms that have thorough lights are left for entertain- 
ment, and thoſe that have windows on one fide for dormitories. 


Mortimer, 
Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 
And Jones and Boyle's —1— fall. Pope's Dunciad, 
(2.) The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin 
called camiteria, and in Engliſh dormitories. Ajliffe's Parer. 
Do'xmousEt. . . [dormio, to ſleep, and mouſe.] A ſmall 
animal which es 2a large part of the winter in 
ſleep. 

3 we all ſleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

A little leſs than dead: more dulneſs hangs 


On us than on the moon. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 

After they have lain a little while, they grow as drowſy as 

dormice, unleſs they are rouſed. Collier on Thought. 

Dorn. n. /. [from dorn, German, a thorn.] The name 
of a fiſh ; perhaps the ſame as the thornback. 

The coaſt is ſtored both with ſhellfiſh, as ſcallops and ſheath- 

fiſh, and flat, as turbets, dorms, and holybut. Carew, 

Do'xxick. =. /- [of Deornick in Flanders, where firſt 
made.] A ſpecies of linen cloth uſed in Scotland for the 
table. 

To DORR. v. a. [tor, ſtupid, Teutonick.] 
or ſtupify with noiſe. 
ner. 

Doxs. . , [ſo named probably from the noiſe which he 
makes.] A kind of flying inſect, remarkable for flying 
N SO TIPITS 

inſets wi ur wings, as - 
nous, or — 2 as beetles 2 dorrs. * 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The dorr, or hedge-chafer's chief marks are theſe : his head 


is ſmall, like that of the common beetle : this and his eyes 
black : his ſhoulder-piece, and the middle of his belly, alfo 
black; but juſt under the wing-ſhells ſpotted with white. His 
wing-ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long and 
flat-pointed, of a light cheſnut : his breaft, eſpecially, covered 
with a downy hair. Grew's Muſeum. 
Dos EL. | =. from dorſum, the back.] A pannier ; a 
Do'zxse xr: baſket or bag, one of which hangs on either 
ſide a beaſt of burthen, for the reception of things of 
Fw bulk. It is corruptly ſpoken, and perhaps written, 
Doss ir EROus. * . [dorſum and fero, or pario, Latin.] 
Doxs1'yarous. aving the property of bearing or 
bringing forth on the back. It is uſed of plants that 
have the ſeeds on the back of their leaves, as fern ; and 
may be properly uſed of the American frog, which brings 
forth young from her back. 
Do'xTure. u. /. [contraſted from dormiture ; dormitura, 
Lat. dortoir, Fr.] A dormitory ; a place to ſleep in. 


He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he ſhewed us 
along the one fide ſeventeen cells, very neat. Bacon. 


Dos E. . /. [dig.] 1. So much of any medicine as is 
taken at one time. Quincy. 2. Any thing nauſeous. 
3. As much of any thing as falls to a man's lot. Ludi- 
crouſly. 4. Quantity. 5. It is oſten uſed of the utmoſt 


To deafen 
'This word I find only in Skin- 


DOT 


quantity of ftrong liquor that a man can ſwallow, He 
bas his do/e, that is, he can carry off no more. 
(1.) The too vig'rous doſe too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the ſtrength it "uns A Ras pn Virgil. 
In a vehement pain of the head he preſcribed the juice of 
the thapſia in warm water, without mentioning the doſe. Arb. 
(2.) If you can tell an ignoramus in power and place, that 
he has a wit and underſtanding above ail the world, I dare un- 
dertake, that as fulſome a doſe as you give him, he ſhall readil 


take it down. South. 
(3.) No ſooner does he into 
The world, but he has done his doe ; 
Married his punctual doſe of wives, 
Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras. 


(4.) We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants, while 

yet ourſelves have a conſiderable doje of what makes them fo. 
Granville. 

To Dos x. v. a. 1. To proportion a medicine properly to 
the patient or diſeaſe. 2. To give phyſick or any thing 
nauſeous to any man, in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

(1.) Plants ſeldom uſed in medicine, being eſteemed poiſon- 
ous, if correfted, and exactly dcſed, may prove — me- 
dicines. Derbam's Phyjico-Theology. 

Do'ss1L. #. . [corrupted from dorſel, ſomething laid upon 
the part.] A pledget; a nodule or lump of lint, to be 
laid on a fore. 

Her complaints put me upon dreſſing with ſuch medicaments 
as baſilicon, with precipitate, upon a dofil. Wiſeman. 

Dos r. [the ſecond perſon of 45. 

Why then deft treat me with rebukes, inſtead 

Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow ? 

Addiſon's Cato. 

DOT. . /. [This is derived by Skinner from dotter, Ger- 
man, the white of an egg, and interpreted by him a grume 
of pus. It has now no ſuch fignification, and ſeengs 
rather corrupted from jar, a point.] A ſmall point or 
= made to mark any place in a writing. 

o Dor, v. a. To mark with ſpecks. 

T #46 D. . [from the noun.] To make dots or 
pots. 

Do'Tace. n. ſ. [from date.] 1. Loſs of underſtanding ; 
8 of mind; deliriouſneſs. 2. Exceſſive fond- 
neſs. 

(1.) The foul in all hath one intelligence ; 

Though too much moiſture in an infant's brain, 

And too much drineſs in an old man's ſenſe, 

Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 

Then doth the foul want work, and idle fit, 

1 2 and — call. 

old, t makes all our . 

As joyful as you 4 : . 

Our ſenſes tell us, if we pleaſe not them, 


Davies. 


Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. Suckling. 
(2.) If on your head my fury does not turn, 
Thank that fond dotage which ſo much you ſcorn. 


Dryden. 


 Do'rar. ac. [dotalis, Latin.) Relating to the portion of 


a woman ; conſtituting her portion ; compriſed in her 
portion. 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town poſſeſt, 
My people thin, my wretched country waſte ? 
An exil'd prince, and on a ſhaking throne, 
Or riſk my patron's ſubjects, or my own ? 
Do'tarp. . /, {from dote.) A man whoſe age has im- 
paired his intellects; a man in his ſecond childhood; call- 
ed in ſome provinces a #wichild. 
Dotard, ſaid he, let be thy deep adviſe, 
Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 
And that weak old hath left thee nothing wiſe, 


Elſe never ſhould thy judgment be ſo frail. Fairy Queen. 
The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his laſt dregs of life. Prior. 


Dora Trion. n. /. [dotatio, Latin.] The act of giving a 
dowry or portion. Die. 
Te DOTE. v. n. [deten, Dutch; radeter, French.] 1. To 


DOU 


have the intellect impaired by age or paſſion ; to be de- 
lirious. 2. To be in love to extremity. 
1.) Unleſs the fear of death make me chte, 

I ſee my fon. Shake/p. Com. of Errors. 

A ſword is upon the liars, and they ſhall dote : a ſword is 
upon her mighty men, and they ſhall be diſmayed. Fer. I. 36. 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 

Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. Ex. 

When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable 
to a pariſh, ſhe is turned into a witch, and fills the country with 
extra t fancies, Addiſon, Spectator. 

(2.) He was ſtriken with great affoction towards me, which 
ſince is grown to ſuch a doting love, that I was fain to get 
this place, ſometimes to retire in freely. Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and beſtowed much on her, followed 
her with a doting obſervance. Shakeſpeare. 

To Dorx upon. To regard with exceſſive fondneis ; to 
love to exceſs. 
—— — All their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford, whom they doted on 
And bleſs' d, and grac'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV 


1 me, that I do not dream on thee, 


Becauſe thou ſeeſt me dote upon my love. Shakeſpeare. 
All the beauties of the court belides, 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perſon. Denham, 


Mark thoſe who dote on arbitrary power, 
And you ſhall find 'em. either hot-brain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden. 

Would you fo dote upon your firſt deſire, 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryden's Indian Emp. 
We dote upon this preſent world, and the enjoyments of 
it; and 'tis not without pain and fear, and reluctancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 


compals of this life. Burnet. 
O death, all eloquent! you only prove 
What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love, Pope. 


Dor ED. af. [from the verb.] Stupid. Not uſed. 
His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance 
Sfenſer. 


The prince had marked well. 
Dor ER. . /. [from dote.] 1. One whoſe underſtanding 
2. A man fondly, 


is impaired by years ; a dotard. 
weakly, and exceſſively in love. 
(1.) What ſhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb 
doter with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glaſs ? Burton. 
(2.) —— If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and _—_—_— hair 
Should raviſh deters with a falſe aſpect ; 
And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair. Shakeſpeare. 
Our doters upon red and white are inceſſantly perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their miſtreſs's Kind- 
neſs, and of the laſting of her beauty. | Boyle. 
Do'tixnGLyY. adv. [from doting.] Fondly ; by exceſſive 
fondneſs. 
That he, to wedlock dotingly betray'd, 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Do'rTarD. . /. This word ſeems to ſignify a tree kept 
low by cutting. OW 
For great trees, we ſee almoſt all overgrown trees in church- 
vards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards and 
dottards,. and not trees at their full height. Bacon. 


Garth's Ovid. Do'rTEREL. 2. /- [from dote.] The name of a bird that 


mimicks geſtures. | 
We ſee how ready apes and monkeys are to imitate all mo- 
tions of man; and in catching of dotterels, we fee how the 
fooliſh bird playeth the ape in geſtures. Bacun. 
DO/UBLE. adj. [double, French; duplex, Latin; dupe, 
Erſe.] 1. Two of a fort ; one correſponding to the 
other; in pairs. 2. Twice as much; containing the 
ſame quantity repeated. It is ſometimes uſed with to, 
and ſometimes without. 3. Having one added to an- 
other ; having more than one in the ſame order or pa- 
rallel. 4. Twofold ; of two kinds. 5. Two in num- 
ber, 6. Having twice the effect or influence; having 


D O U 


D O U 


the power of two. Not uſed. 7. Deceitful ; acting two Dovsre-pralinG. 3. /. [deuble and dealing.) Artifice ; 


rts, one openly, the other in ſecret. 
(1.) All things are double one againſt another, and he hath 
made nothing im . Eccluſ. xlii. 24. 
(2.) Great honours are great burthens; but, on whom 
They are caſt with envy, he doth bear two loads: 
His cares muſt ſtill be double to his joys, 


In any dignity. | Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
This ſum of forty thouſand pounds is almoſt double to what 
is ſufficient. Sabi Dra ier s Letters. 


( 3.) It is a curioſity alſo to make flowers double, which is 
effected by often removing them into new earth; as, on the 
con part, double flowers by neglecting, and not removing, 
prove ſingle. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty fryar, 

With a paunch ſwoln fo high, his dexble chin 

Might reſt upon't. den's Spamſh Fryar. 
(4.) Thus curſed ſteel, and more accurſed ry 

Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold; 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

Dryden's Ovid. 
Dryden. 


By ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray'd. 
Darkneſs and tempeſt make a double night. 
you did not both fee and hear, 
$ 


(5.) And if one 
Our vghts and ſoun 

(6.) The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 


No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light; 
would always double be. Davies. 


As double as the duke's. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
7. — tt ce 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 


Both in his words and meaning. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Fifty thcuſand could keep rank, that were not of double 
heart. 1 Chron. Xil. 33. 
Doubs rA. 2. . [duplex placitum, Latin. ] Is that in 
which the defendant alleges for himſelf two ſeveral matters, 
in ber of the action, whereof either is ſufficient to effect 
his deſire in debarring the plaintiff. Ce vel. 
DousL e-QUARREL, is a complaint made by any cleik or 
other to the archbiſhop of the province, againſt an infe- 
ricur ordirary, for deiaying juſtice in ſome cauſe eccleſi- 
aſtical. The effect is, that the archbiſhop direQs his 
letters, under the authentical ſeal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them to admonith the ſaid ordi- 
nary within ninedays to do the juſtice required, or other- 
wiſe to cite him to appear before him or his official : and 
laſtly to intimate to the ſaid ordinary, that if he neither 
performs the thing enjoined, nor appears at the day aſ- 
ſigned, he himfelf will proceed to perform the juſtice re- 
quired. And this ſeems to be termed a duble quarrel, 
becauſe it is moſt commonly made againſt both the judge, 
and him at whoſe petition juſtice is delayed. Cc. 
Dous LE. adv. Twice over. 
I am not fo old in proportion to them as I formerly was, 


which I can prove by arithmetick ; for then I was double their 


age, which now I am not. | Savift. 
Dou LE is much uſed in compoſition, generally for doubly, 
two ways; as double-edged, having an edge on each fide ; 


or for twice the number or quantity, as deubly-died, twice 
died. | 
DovusLe-BITING. 4%. [double and bite.) Biting or cut- 


ting on either ſide. 
But moſt their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His riſing muſcles and his brawn commend ; 
His Jouble-biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 
Each aſking a gigantic. force to rear. Dryden's Fables. 
DonsLe-BuTTONED. adj}, [double and bytton.] Having 
two rows of buttons. 
Others you'll ſee, when all the town's afloat 
Wrapt in th' embraces of a kerſey coat, 
Or double-button'd frieze. Goy's Trivia. 
DouBLE-DEALER. #. /. [@uuble and dealer.] A deceittul, 
ſubtle, inſidious fellow ; one who acts two parts at the 
ſame time; one who ſays one thing and thinks another. 
Double-dealers may paſs muſter for a while; but all parties 
waſh their hands of them in the con cluſion. L'Efirange. 


diſſimulation; low or wicked cunning ; the action of one 
thing with the profeſſion of another. 
Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me ; there's gold. 


Hut that it would be double-dealing, fir, I would you could 
make it another. Shakeſpeare's 7 welſth Night. 
Our have joined ſuch qualities as are by nature 


moſt compatible; valour with anger, meekneſs with piety, and 

prudence with diſſimulation: this laſt union was neceffary for 

the goodnels of Ulyſſes; for without that, his diſſimulation 
might have degenerated into wickedneſs and double-dealing. 

Broome's View of Epick Poetry, 

To DousLE-DIE. v. a. [double and die.] To die twice 

Over. 


Ves, III to the royal bed, 

Where firſt the ies of our love were acted, 

And double-die it with imperial crimſon. Dryden and Lee, 
DousLz-TrOUx TED. adj. [double and fount.] Having two 


ſources. 
Here the double-founted ſtream 
Jordan, truel imit eaſtward. Milton, 
DouBLEe-HANDED. adj. [double and hand.) Having two 
hands. 

All things being double-handed, and having the appearances 
both of — and Falſhood, where our affections have engaged 
us, we attend only to the former. Glanwille's Sce/ fis. 

DouBLe-neaDebD> adj. [izuble and head.] Having the 
flowers growing one to another. 

The double rich ſcarlet nonfuch is a large dowble-headed 
flower, of the richeſt ſcarlet colour. Mertimer. 

To DounLE-LOCK. v. 4. [double and lock.] To ſhoot the 
lock twice; to faſten with double ſecurity. 

He immediately double-locked his door, and fat dewn care- 
fully to reading and comparing both his orders. Tatler. 

DounBLe-MiNnDED- adj. [from doub;e and mind.] Unſet- 
led; undetermined. 

A double-minded man is unſtable in al] his ways. Fares. 

DovusLe-SHINING. adj. [double and fine.) Shining with 
double luſtre. 


He was 
Among the reſt that there did take delight, 


To ſee the ſports of double-fbining day. Sidney. 

DovnLe-TonGueD. adj. [double and tongue.] Deceitful ; 
giving contrary accounts of the ſame thing. 

The deacons muſt be grave, not double-tongued, not given 

to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 1 Tim. 

For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians, deuble- tengued, 

And knew the town to Juno's care belong d. Dryd. Virgil. 

To Dovu'sLe. v. a [from the adjefctive.] 1. To enlarge 

any quantity by addition of the fame quantity. 2. lo 

contain twice the quantity. 3. To repeat; to add. 4. To 


add one to another in the ſame order or parallel. 5. To 
fold. 6. To pats round a headland. 
(1.) Rumour doth double voice, and echo 
The numbers of the fear'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV, 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond; 7 
Dauble ſix thouſand, and then treble that. Shakeſpeare. 
Our foes too proud the weaker to aſſail, 
Or doubles his diſhonour if he fail. Dryden 


This power of 2 or de HEhling any idea we have of 
any diſtance, and adding 11 to the 4 4 often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, is that 
which gives us the idea of immenſity. Locke, 

This was only the value of the ülver: there was Hefides a 
tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if gold 
was reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juſt c u⁰h the tum. 
; Arbuthngt ou C:ins, 


(2.) Thus reinforc'd againſt the adverſe. iicer, 


Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. Dry 
(3-) He faw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 

In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 

Like light'ning flam'd their falchions to and fro. Dryer, 


(4-) Thou thalt doutle the curtain in the tabernacle. Ex. 
(5.0 He bought her ſermons, pſalms, and graces, 


And daubled dowu the uſeful places. Prir. 


) Sailing along the chaſt, he dowbled the of 
> por fmnecs for the rains of that you city. elle. 
we have fight, the 
wind is our Dryden. 

To Do'unLe. v. #. 1. To increaſe to twice the quantity. 

2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice the ſum in play. 3. To 

turn back, or wind in running. 4. To play tricks; to 

9 hrs. 

(1. is obſerved in particular nations, that within the ſpace 
of three hundred years, notwithſtanding all caſualties, the 
number of men double. Burnett Theory. 

n 's by, and offer in the ſtead, 
the crown on ice's head : 

I am reſolv'd to double till I win. Dryden: Tyranxick Love. 

(3-) Under the line the fim croſſeth the line, and maketh two 
rr oo 
it 4 and goeth again, maketh one long 
Summer. Bacon : Natural Hiflory. 

Who knows which way ſhe points ? 

Doubling and turning like an hunted hare ! 


2 
: 


Find out the meaning of her mind who can, Dryden. 
80 keen thy hunters, and thy ſcent ſo ſtrong, 
Thy turns and doublings cannot fave thee » Swift. 


Doe'usLe. n. . 1. Twice the quantity or number. 2. 
Strong beer ; beer of twice the common ſtrength. 3. A 
— uſed to eſcape purſuit. 4 A trick; a ſhift; an 
artince. 

92 If the — — — Exodus. 
all the four great years of ty abovementioned, I do 
not find that any week the mcreafed to the double of 
the precedent week above five times. Graust . Mortality. 
(2.) Here's a pot of good double, neighbour : drink, and 
fear not man. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
(-) — Man is frail, 
„ — 
18 
Thou 1 his donbles, in the win ing veins. Blackmore. 
4.) Theſe men are too well acquamted with the chafe, to 
be flung off by any falſe ſteps or deables. Hddifon. 

Do'usLEnEss. 3. , [from double.} The ſtate of being 
double. 

If think well to carry this as may, the dvublene/; 
of the benake defends the devel „ — 

Do'usLe x. 2. /. [from double.) He that doubles any thing. 

Do'usLemT. n. . [from denble.] 1. The inner garment of 
a man; the waiſtcoat : ſo called from being double for 
warmth, or becauſe it makes the dreſs double. 2. Two; 


a pair 
pa thing 


A r 


(1.) What a a man is, when he goes in his 

aundlet and hofe, and leaves off his wit Shakeſpeare. 
His Zortblet was of ſturdy buff, 

And though not ſword yet cudgel proof. Hudibras. 

It is common enough to ſee a co in the doublet 

Addiſon on Italy. 


and breeches of his great grandfather. 
They do but mimick ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our 2 in thei doublets dreſt. Pope. 
(2.) ſe doublets on the ſides of his tail ſeem to add ſtrength 
to the muſcles which move the tail-fins. Grew's Muſeum. 
DOUBLO'N. . /. [French.] A Spaniſh coin contaming 
the value of two piſtoles. 
Do un Ex. adv. [from dbubie.] In twice the quantity; to 
ieren Elks, ſe by Mars begot 
s, Ma mu Mars , 
Born, Gefar like, to write 2 act great deeds, 
Impatient to revenge his fatal ſhot, 


His right hand doubly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 
Haply at night he does with horror ſhun 

A bes by daughter, or a dying on : 

His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow ſces, 

And doably feels his want in their increaſe. Prior. 


To DOUBT. +. . {4iubrer, French; dubito, Latin.] 1. To 
queſticn ; to be in uncertainty. 2. To queſtion any 
event, fearing the worſt. 3. Sometimes with F in both 
the foregoing ſenſes. 4. To fear; to be apprehenſ ve of 
ill. $5. To ſuſpett; to have ſuſpicion. 6. Co heſi a e; 
to be in ſuſpenſe; to waver undetermined. 


D O U 
( 1.) Even in matters divine, concerning ſome things, 4 


may lawfully Joubr and ſuſpend our jud inclining neiche. 
to one fide or other ; as, namely, mg the time of the fall 
both of man and angels. Heoker. 


r HA THAI 
is any hell or no, and thereupon live ſo, as if abſo- 
lutely there — none. Four h. 
I doubt not to make it appear to be a monſtrous folly to 
deride holy _ Tillotſon. 
Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, becquſe in a 
le notion, no way tal, an enemy writes that he 
ſome doubtings ? 


— Atterbury. 
(2.) Doubting things go ill, often hurt more 
Than to be ſure they do. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Admitting motion, this I urge to ſhew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton. 
(3-) Solyman faid he bad hitherto made war againſt divers 
nations, and always had the victory, whereof he doubted not 
now alſo. ' Knolles's Hiftory of the Turk-. 
Have I not manag'd my contrivance well, 


To try your love and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 
(4+) I doubt there's deep reſentment in his mind, 
For late flight his honour ſuffer' d there. Otway. 


If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there are tod many 
in the body of the work. Baker on — 
This is enough for a project, without any name; I doub- 
more than will be reduced ines practice. Sv it. 


(5.) — The king did ail his courage bend 
- Againſt thofe four which now before him were, 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel. 
(6.) What fear we then, why doubt we to incenſe 
His utmoſt ire? Milton. 


At firſt the tender blades of — appear, 
And buds that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 1 * 
| ryde:. 
To Dous r. v. 2. 1. To hold queſtionable ; to think 
uncertain. 2. To think endangered. 3. To fear; to 
fuſpet. 4. To diſtruſt; to hold ſuſpected. 
(2.) He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) He did ordain the inter&i&s and prohibitions which we 
have to make entrance of ſtrangers, which at that time was fre- 


quent, dbubting novelties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
— If they turn not back perverſe, 

But that I doubt. Milton. 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 

That love the fundamental of ſtate, 

More than you doubt the — of it, 

A noble life before a long. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
(4.) To teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 

T' admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own. Pope. 


Dou r. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. Uncertainty of mird; 
ſuſpenſe ; undetermined ſtate of opinion. 2. Queſtion ; 
point unſettled. 3. Scruple ; 5 irretolution. 

VUacertainty of condition. 5. Suſpicion ; apprehen- 
; © of ill. 6. Difficulty objected. 

(1.) Could any difficulty have been propoſed, the refoluticn 
would have been as early as the propolal ; it could not have 
had time to ſettle into doubt. South. 

Thoſe who have examined it, are thereby got paſt doubt in 
all the doctrines they profeſs. Locke. 

(2.) Hippocrates commends the fleſh of the wiki fow above 

tame, and no daubt but the animal is more or ſeſs healthy 
according to the air it lives in. Arbuthnot an Alinonts. 

"Tis paſt a doubt, | 


All Bedlam or Pamaſtus is let out. Pepe. 
(3.) XX i Our doubts art traitors, 

And make us loſe, by fearing to attempt, 

The we oft might win. Shekeſpeare. 


(4.) And thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou 
ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have no affarance of thy 
life. Deuteronomy. 

—— — I'm bound in 

To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakeſpeare. 

(5.) I deſire to be preſent with you now, and to change my 
voice; for I ſtand in 4:ubt of you. Gal. iv. 20. 

C3 


D O U 


(6.) To every doubt your anſwer is the ſame, 
It fo fell out, ard to by chance it came, Blackmore. 


Do'vstrzx. n. /. [from dent.] One who entertains ſcru- 
ples ; one who hangs in uncertainty. 


Do'unTr vi. adj. [doubt and full.] 1. Dubious ; not ſet- 
tled in opinion. 2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its mean- 
ing: as, a dubifal expreſſion. 3. That about which 
there is doubt; that which is not yet determined or de- 

. cided ; obſcure; queſtionable ; uncertain. 4. Hazard- 
ous z of uncertain event. 5. Not ſecure; not without 
ſuſpicion. 6. Not confident ; not without fear. 7. Par- 
taking different qualities. 

(1.) Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this man; 
Yet I am doubtful. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Thus they their 4oubtful conſultations ended. Milton. 
(3-) In handling the right of a war, I am not willing to in- 
termix matter doubtful with that which is out of doubt; for as 
in capital cauſes, wherein but one man's life is in queſtion, the 
evidence ought to be clear; {6 much more in a judgment upon a 
war, which is capital to thouſands. Bacon. 
In doubtful caſes, reaſon ſtill determines for the ſafer fide ; 
eſpecially if the caſe be not only doubtful, but alſo highly con- 
cerning, and the venture be a foul, and an eternity. South. 
nemetes firſt, tis doubtful whether hir'd, 
Or fo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, 
Mov'd, that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryden. 
(4.) We have ſuſtain'd one day in dowbtfud fight, 
What heav'n's high Lord had pow'rfuleſt. Milton. 
Ne counſels to debate | 
What doubtful may enſue, Milton. 
(5.) Our manner is always to caſt a doubtful and a more 
ſuſpicious eye towards that, over which we know we have leaſt 


r. Hooker, Dedication. 
(6.) With doubtful feet and ing wſolution 

I come, till dreading thy diſpleaſure, . Milton. 
—— — This was at firſt reſolved 

If we were wiſe, againſt fo t a foe 


Contending, and ſo doubtful — might fall. 
7. Looks 
Downcait and damp, ſuch wherein appear'd 
Some glimpſe of joy, — on his count nance caſt 
Like doubtful hue. 
Do'usTrULLY. adv. from doubtful.) 


irreſolutely. 2. Ambiguouſly ; with uncertainty of 
meanin 


Milton. 


Milton. 


2.) Knowin how doubtfully all allegories be conſtrued, 
=. this book of mine being a continual — have thou 
good to diſcover the intention. Spenſer. 
Nor did the goddefs doubtrfully declare 
Her alter d mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 
Do'usrrolx Ess. #. /. from dewbeful.] 1. Dubiouſneſs ; 
ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of opinion. 2. Ambiguity ; uncer- 
tainty of meaning. 3. Hazard ; uncertainty of event or 
condition. 3 a 5 
1.) Though ulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a me- 
FALL certain —_— certain falſhood in our minds, 
vet there is no ſuch medium in things themſelves, Watts. 


(2.) In arguing, the opponent uſes as com ve and 
equivocal terms as hc can, to involve his adverſary in the doubt- 


fulneſs of his expreſſions: and therefore the anſwerer, on his 
fide, makes it his play to diitinguith as much as he can. Locle. 
Moſt of his philoſophy is, in broken ſentences, delivered 
with much dexbtfulneſs. | . Baker on Learning. 
Do'osTiNGLyY. adv. [from doubt.) In a doubting man- 
ner; dubiouſly ; without confidence. 
Whatſoever a man imagineth dowbtingly, 
needs do hurt, if imagination have any 


man repreſenteth that oftener that he feareth, than the con- 


trary. Bacon t Natural Hiſtory. 
Dol us russ. adj. [from ddubt.] Free from fear; void of 
apprehenfion of danger. 
Pretty child, fleep doubtleſs and ſecure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend them. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 


or with fear, muſt 


Do'ucktr. n. % 


DOVE. =. 


power at all; for a 


D O U 
Myſelf of many I am charg'd withal. Shakeſp. IV. 
Do'usTLEss. ad. Without doubt; without queſtion ; 
unqueſtionably. 
Deubtle\s he would have made a noble knight. 


Shakeſpr. 
All their defires, deſerts, or expectations the Conqueror had 
no other means to fatisfy, but by the eſtates of ſuch as had 
appeared enemies to him, and doubtleſs many innocent 
perſons ſu in this kind. Hale Common Lanw. 
Doubtleſs many men are finally loſt, who yet have no mens 
fins to anſwer for, but their own. South. 
Mountains have been doubtleſs much higher than they are at 
preſent : the rains have waſhed away the ſoil, that has left the 
veins of ſtones ſhooting out of them. a Woodward. 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt! great laud and praiſe were mane, 

If, after focial rites and gifts beſtow d, 

I ftain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope's Odyſſey. . 


Dovcse'r. n. , [deucet, French.) A cuſtard. This word 


I find only in Skinner, and in Ainſworth, 
[colymbus ; from To douck, corrupted 
from To duck,} A bird that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckers, or loons, are admirably conformed 
for diving, covered with thick plumage, and their feathers fo 
ſlippery, that water cannot — them. Ray. 

7 [palumbus ; duo old Teutonick ; taub, dab, 
German.] 1. A wild pigeon. 2. A pigeon. 
(1.) So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. 
| Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
3 3 p Trae the bee? „ 
mit wi in , | ope 
Not half ſo kala he trom ing daves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky; . 
Not half fo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When the ſkies he drives the trembling doves. Pope. 


(2.) I have a diſh of abet, that I will beſtow upon 
your worſhip. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Do'vecor. . f. [dove and car.] A ſmall buildiag in 
which * are bred and kept. 
— Like an eagle in a dowecot, I - 
Flutter'd your Volicians in Corioli ; 
Alone I did it. Shakeſpeare's Cortwlanus. 


1. Dubiouſly ; Do'venouss. =. /. [dove and houſe.] A houſe for pi 


havock in the 


The hawk. ſets up fon protector, and makes 
: L" Eſtrange. 
den. 


dowehouſe. . 
But ſtill the ſtood. 


e obſtinately 
Do'vgeTtait. . /. [dove and tail.) A form of joining two 
bodies together, where that which is wſerted has the 
form of a wedge reverſed, and therefore cannot fall our. 
Do van. . , [vah, Saxon; deegh, Dutch-] 1. The 
— of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 2. My cake ts 
UGH. My affair has mifcarried ; my undertaking has 
never come to maturity. 


(1.) When the gods moulded up the of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands, 
For want of ſouls, and fo they made Egyptians. Dryden. 

You that from pliant paſte would fabricks raiſe, 

ing thence to gain immortal praiſe, 
Your knuckles try, and let your finews know | 
Their pow'r to knead, and give the form to dowgh. Ning 

(2.) My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reſt ; 

Out of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt. Shakeſpeare. 
DoucnBa'ted. adj. [dough and bake.} Unfiniſhed ; not 
hardened to perfection; ſoft. 

For when, through taſteleſs flat humility, 
In doughbak'd men ſome harmleſſneſs we lee, | 
Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. Donne. 

Do“ uon rv. adj. [dohers, Saxon; deught, virtue, Dutch } 

1. Brave; noble; illuſtrious; eminent, Uſed of men. 

and things. 2. It is ao ſeldom uſed but ironically, or 
in burlef by. 1 e a all nigh 

(1. ) Such reſtleſs paſſion di night torment. 

The 4 — courage of that fairy knight, 


O W 


Deviſing how that 


D 
28 a 
teſt honour, he atchieven might. Fairy Queen. 
ſtorian 


| tournament, 
With pres 2s 
(2.) It this 51 hi hath any honour or conſcience 
left, he ought to y Stilling fleet. 
She ſmil'd to ſee doughty hero ſlain; - 


But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd . Pope. 
8 adj. (from dough.] Unfound ; ſoft ; unhar- 
ened. 

Your fon was miſled with a ſnipt taffata fellow there, whoſe 
villanous fatfron would have made all the unbaked and doughy 
youth of a nation in his colour. Shakeſpeare. 

To DOUSE. v. a. [,, but probably it is a cant word 
formed from the ſound. ] To put over head ſuddenly in 
the water. 

Toa Dous g. v. To fall ſuddenly into the water. 

It is no jeſting, trivial matter, 

To ſwing i' th* air, or douſe in water. '  Hudibras. 

Do'wact K- n. . [douairiere, French.] 1. A widow with 


a jointure. 2. The title given -to ladies who ſurvive 
their huſbands. BS | 
(1.) She lingers my deſires, 


Like to a ftepdame or a dowager, | 

Long wintering on a young man's revenue. 

Widows have a greater intereſt in 
or wives ; ſo that it is as unnatural for a dowager as a free- 


Shakeſpeare. 


holder to be an — to our conſtitution. Addiſon. 
( 2.) ———— Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but pri dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Do'wpy. n. /. An aukward, ill-dreſſed, inelegant woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; Dido, a 
dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipfy ; Helen and Hero, hildings and 
harlots, Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
— - The bedlam train of lovers uſe 
T' inhance the value, and the faults excuſe ; - 
And therefore tis no wonder if we ſee 


They doat on dowdies and ity. . 
Do'wpy. adj. Aukward. . 8b N 
No houſewifry the dowwdy creature knew ; 
To ſum up all, her tongue confeſs'd the ſhrew. Gay. 
DO'WER. 7 J. /. [ danaire, French.] 1. That which the 
DO'WERY. 


wife bringeth to her huſband in marriage. 

2. That which the widow poſſeſſes. 3. The gifts of a 

huſband for a wife. 4. Endowment ; gift. 

(1.) His wife brought in dow'r Cilicia's 
And in herſelf a greater dow'r alone. 

His only daughter in a ftranger's pow'r ; 

For very want, he could not a dow'r. Pope. 


Rich, thou i'd of her little tore, 
For who can ſei 2 better doww'r ? Melmouth. 


(2.) His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in dower 
to his mother-in-law. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
(3-) Aſk me never ſo much dowwery and gift, and I will gi 

t <No ms the hand to 


according as you ſhall ſay unto me; 
— 4 : : RY Gen. ous: 12. 
4.) What ſpreading virtue, a ſparkli b 
How great, * how rich nr. bo 
Do'ſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire ! Davies. 
Do'wextD. adj. [from dewer.] Portioned ; ſupplied with 
a portion. 
Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, | 
Unfriended, new-adapted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curſe, and ſtranger'd with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Do'we 5 291 adj. [from dower ] Wanting a fortune; un- 
portioned. | 
Thy dowrleſs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 
Is queen of us, and ours, 174 fair France. Mas, 
Do'wLas. = A coarſe kind of linen. 
 Dorwlas, filthy dowlas ; I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made boulters of them. 
Down. =. /. [duun, Daniſh] 1. Soft feathers. 2. Any 
thing that ſcoths or mollifies. 3. Soft wool, or tender 
hair. 4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the ſeeds. 


den. 


* 
— — * — 
- — * AM 


of down beds. 


fly to and fro in the air. 


Down. prep. [avuna, Saxon. ] 
a higher place to a lower. 
river. 
n | 
it break thy neck with following 


be conveyed down the river, as 

Down. adv. 
which any thing was to a lower ſituation. 
towards the ground. 
this has been the practice down from the conqueſt. 4. Out 
of ſight ; below the horizon. 
uſed of men and —_— 
reputation. 


Shakeſpeare. 


DO W 


(1.) ————— Virtue is the rougheſt way ; 
But proves at night a bed of down. 

Leave, leave, fair bride ! your ſolitary bed, 
No more ſhalt return to it alone ; 
It nurſeth fadneſs ; and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

We tumble on our Jozunr, and court the bleſſing 
Of a ſhort minute's lumber. Denham's Sophy. 
A tender weakly conſtitution is very much owing to 0 


IWaottor. 


(2.) Thou boſom ſoftneſs ! down of all my cares 
I could recline =y ＋ upon this breaſt 
al 


To a forgetfulnefs of all my griefs 
And yet be happy. Ha Southern's Oroonoho. 
(3- I love my huſband till ; 
But love him as he was when youthful grace, 
And the firſt down to ſhade his face. Dryden. 
On thy chin the ſpringing beard began Prior 


To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. 

(4.) Any | ight thing that 1— when we find no wind, 

t hand; as when feathers, or down of thiſtles, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Like ſcatter d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid whirlwinds from his manſion thrown. Sandys. 


1 
2 wind a 


perty than either maids DOWN. . /. [dun, Saxon; dune, Erſe, a hill.} A large 
open 22 properly a flat on the top of an bill. 


downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 


A haften'd hare from hound go. Sidney. 
Lord of much Sehe vilck the uſe — ; 
Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz d on his downs. Saxdy-. 
Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich thoſe doxwns is worth a thought, | 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. Milton. 


Hills afford pleaſant proſpects; as they muſt needs acknow- 


who have been on the dawwns of Suffex. Raz. 
How Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills and ſinking bogs, and pathleſs downs. Gap. 


To compaſs this, his building is a town, 
His pond an ocean, his a down. Pope. 
1. Along a defcent ; from 
2. Towards the mouth of 2 


thy hold when a great wheel runs dowvr hill, leit 

it; but the t one that goes 
„let him draw after. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, is not 


at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop that motion if he would. 


Locke. 
(2.) Mahomet put his chief ſubſtance into certain boats, to 
ig to fly. Knoltes. 
1. On the ground; from the height at 
2. Tending 


From former to latter times: as, 


5. To a total ſubjection 
6. Into diſgrace ; into declining 


7. [Anſwering to 2p. ] Here and there. 
(1.) Whom they hit, none on their feet might ſtand, 

Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but dowvr they fell 

By thouſands. | Milten's Paraliſe Loj?. 
Down ſinks the giant with a thund'ring ſound, 

His pond'rous limbs oppreſs the trembling ground. Dryden. 
(4.) How goes the night, boy? | 

— The moon is down; I have not heard the clock, 

And ſhe down at twelve. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

(5.) What remains of the ſubject, after the decoction, 


continued to be boiled down, with the addition of freſh water, 
to a ſapid fat. 


Arbuthnot on Al:zrents. 
(6.) He ſhar'd our dividend o' th* crown, 

We had fo painfully preach'd dozwn ; 

And forc'd us, though againſt the grain, 


T' have calls to teach it up again. Hudibras. 


It has been ſtill preached up, but acted dozrr; and dealt 

with, as the eagle in the fable did with the oyſter, carrying it 

up on high, that, by letting it fall, he might daſh it in pieccs. 
Scat: 
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There is not a more melancholy object in the learned world, 
t aan a min who has written himſelf down. Addiſon. 
(7.) Let them wander uf and down for meat, and grudge if 


they be not ſatisfied. . 


"al. lix. 15. 
Donn; interj. t. An exhortation to deſtruction or demo- 
nion. 


2. A contemptuous threat. 
(1.) Go, fome pull down the Savoy; others to the Inns of 
Courts: down with them all. . 
If there be ten, ſhrinl not; but daun with them. Shakeſp. 
But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 
Pull out th uſurping queen. Dryden. 
(2.) Dran, down to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Down. {To go.] To be digeſted ; to be received. 
It he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone will, 49wv7 ; 
and if he be not hungry, tis not fit he ſhould eat. Locke. 
I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the maſters of de- 
mouſtration ; and probably it will hardly 4ozvr with any body, 
at firit hearing. þ Locke. 
Te Down. v. a. [from the particle] To knock; to ſub- 
Cue ; to ſuppreſs; to conquer, 
The hidden beauties ſeem d in wait to lie, 
To down proud hearts, that would not willing die. Sidney. 
Do wx cas r. ad. [down and ca/t.] Bent down ; directed 
to the ground. 5 
Wanton languiſhing borrowed of her eyes the doauncaſt look 
of Modeſty. SE TR Hdney. 
hly wily nurſe experience | 
And. firſt 2 — ſoul its wound, 
"Tis love, faid ſhe ;, and then my dawwncaſh eyes, 
And guilty dumbneſs, — my ; 


(1.) Why do'it thou ſay king Richard is depos'd ? 


Dur it thou, thou little better thang than earth, 
Divine his, downfel.? Shakeſpeare's Richard: II. 
We have ſeen ſome, by the ways by which they had deſigned 
to riſe uacontrollably, to have, directly procured their utter 
downfal. South. 
(2.) Each dawwnfal of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a ſilver ftream. Dryden. 
(3. ) Not mare ſt the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn'd th' imperial town, 
Shriek d for the doawnfal in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom d to, die. Dryden. 
n perticipial. adj. [dawn and fall.) Ruined ; 
len. | | 
The land is now divorced by the daaunfullen 


| ſteep cliffs on 
the farther fide. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 


Do'wnGyRED- adj. [down and gyred,} Let down in cir- 
cular wrinkles | 
Lord Hamlet, with his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungarter'd, and do ed to his ancles. Shakeſpeare. 
Do'wwril. 2. , [dawn and hill.] Declivity ; deſcent. 
Heavy the third, and Riff, he finks apace; 
And though tis downhz/ all, but creeps along the race. Dryd. 
Do'wnuit. adj. Declivous ; deſcending. | 
And the ſteps a doxwnhil greenſward yields. Congreve. 


Do'wxLookx ep. adj. [down and lat.] Having a dejected 
countenance ; gloomy ; ſullen ; melancholy. 
Jealouſy ſuffus d, with jaundice in her re 4p 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney sd; 
Doaunloot d, and with a cuckow on her fiſt, Dryden. 

Do'wnLyinG. adj. [down and /ie.] About to be in tra- 
vail of childbirth. 

Do'wnriGnT. adv. [down and rigbe.] 1. Straight or right 
down.; down perpendicularly. 2. In plain terms ; with- 
out ceremony. 3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort. 

(1.) —— A giant's ſlain in fight, 
Or mow'd o'erthwart, or cleft downright. ' Hudibras. 


Dow wan. 
- Do/wnwanDds 
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(2.) | ———— Elves away; 
We ſhall chide ＋ 4 if I longer ſtay. Shaleſpeare. 
(3.) This paper put Mrs. Bull in ſuch a paſſion, that ſhe 


fell dowwnright into a fit. Arbuthnet. 
Do'/wnrIiGHT. a4. 1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſ- 
guiſed. 2. Directly tending to the point; plain; artleſs. 
3. Unceremonious; honeſtly ſurly. 4. Plain; without 
alliation. | 
of An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat from 
an impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright advice, 
which may be miſtaken as ſpoken ly. Bacon. 
It is downright madneſs to ſtrike where we have no to 
hurt. : L" Eftrange. 
The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money; but the part of her mind 
is engaged with a preſent of plate. : Spßpectator. 
(2.) I would _ have a plain n a 
fooliſh and affected eloquence. . 's Diſcowertes. 
(3-) When it cams to the count to ſpeak, old fact fo ſtared 
him in the face, after his plain downright way, that the count 
was ſtruck dumb. Addiſon's Count Tariff. 
(4.) The idolatry was direct and, downright in the people, 
whole credulity ia illimitable. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Religion. ſeems, not in danger from downright atheiſm, ſince 
cations men mu} rejaſt that for want of proof. 


Roger-. 
Do/wysITTING. . /- [down and ,.] Reſt; repoſe; 


act of fitting dawn, or going to reſt. 
we . | mg and mine upriſing ; thou un- 
Pſal. cxxxax. 2. 
adv. [vunepeand, Saxon.] 1. Towards 
the centre - 2. From a higher ſituation 
to a lower. 3. a courfe of — — lineal defcent. 
1.) As I: the aſcend flower 
a 1 downward. by its 
weight, as much as by the attraftion. Newton. 
Ml 1 Look downward on that globe, whoſe hither ſides, 
th light from hence, ſhines. Milton. 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording 1 
0] 


to them that look downwards from them upon the 


. 9 
| he foar, 


Pope. 


ard hath. ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome faur or five deſcents. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Do'wnward. adj. 1. Moving on a declivity ; tending to- 


wards the centre; tending to = . 2. Deelivous; 
bending. 3. Depreſſed; dej 
75 : . es, force, 
That drove the ſand „ 5” 2; 
And roll'& his yellow bi to the ſea. Dryden. 
(2.) — When Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 
She lights the downward heaven, and riſes there. Dryden. 
(3-) At the loweſt of my downward thoughts, I pulled up 
my heart to remember, that nothing is atchieved before it be 
thoroughly attempted, and that lying ſtill doth never gy for- 
ward, ; 1dney. 
Do'wny- adj. [from down.] 1. Covered with down or 
nap. 2. Made of down or ſoft feathers. 3. Soft; ten- 


der ; ſoothing. 5 _ 
is breath 


1. 

Tiers lies a eather, which — | wat 

Did he ſuſpire, that light and werght! 

Perforce — — ah n 4. 2 

There be plants: that. ny or vel- 
„ flowers and coltsfoot ; 
which down or nap. conſiſtath of a fubtile ſpirit, in a ſoft ſub- 
ſtance. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

I ber hand. ſhe held 

A bough of faireſt fruit, that ſmil'd, 
New d, and ambroſial finell diffus'd. Milton. 

(2.) A fide breeze from weſtward waits their ſails to fill, 
And reſts in thoſe high beds his downy wings. Dryden. 


— — 
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Belinda ſtill her dowwny pillow preſt, 
Her guardian fylph — Lo the — reſt. 

(J.) Banquo! Donalbain ! Malcolm! awake ! 

Shake off this downy fleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itſelf. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a ſoft and dau 
Sealing all breaſts in a lethean band. Craſhaw. 
Do'wr®. g 1. /. [dotigire, French. It ought to be written 
Dow Rv. dowwer,) 1. A portion given with a wife. 
See Dower. 2. A reward paid fora wife. 3. A gift; 
a fortune given. | 
(1.) I could marry this wench for this doxwre. Sidney. 
And aſk no other dowry but ſuch another jeſt. Shakeſjeare. 
The king mutt die, that I may make you great, 
And give a crown in dowry with my love. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Tethys all her waves in dowry. gives. Dryden's Virgil. 

(2.) + Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall ſlay, 

And for a dowre an hundred foreſkins pay. Cowley. 
Doxo'LoGy. 2. /. [Res and .]! A form of giving 
to God. 

David breaks forth into theſe triumphant 
gies, Rleſſed be the Lord God of Ifrael, who has. 
day from ſhedding blood, and from avenging with my 
own hand. 

Little did Athanaſius imagine, 
received in the Chriſtian church, to conchude their books with 


Pope. 


nm.. 9 


a dexology to God and the bleſſed virgin. Stillang fleet. 
Do'xy. n. „ A whore; a looſe wench. 
When daffadils begin to pure, 
With heigh ! the doxy over the dale. Shakeſpeare. 


ſleeping under his roof: if he "7 
cobler waked him. L" Effrange. 


(2.) It has happened to men of the teſt wit to 
Arr. ſo far 1 
their work with too much eagerneſs of doing well. Dryden. 

How to the doxe 


danks, where bards 


r ſoft Pope's Dunciad. 
armies dea d out the campaign, 


rate drmking dozed m his underſtanding. Clarendon 
Two „ on the 
Stretch d at his eaſe, their fire, Silenus, found 
Do d with his fumes, and with his load. Dryden. 


Dez EN. ». /. [douzaine, French. | The number of twelve. 
It is ſeldom uſed but on light occaſions. 

We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewo- 

men, but we a bawdyhouſe ſtraight. Yhaheſpeave. 

That the Indian figs bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, 

I could never find; yet I have travelled a de miles together 


comples ide 


8 together, we have the 

uttin ve units we nNAve 

4 ; | Locke. 
The number of difſenters was ſomething under a dozex with 


them. Swift. 
Dolzix Ess. . / [from day.] Sleepineſs; drowſineſs. 

Little uſed. 
A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, finds a 


Dryden. 
Diab. » /. [vnabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a ſtrumpet. 
That I, the fon of a dear father murder d, | 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a like a very drab / Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
If your worſhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
you need not to fear the bawds. Shakeſpeare .. 
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m— be, 
Ditch deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſj care s Macbeth. 
Curs'd be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 

Paltry and preud as drabs in Drury-lane. Pope. 
Dzxacam. 2. , [drachma, Latin.] 1. An old Roman 
coin. 2. The eighth part of an ounce. | 

(1.) See here theſe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a crack'd drachn. Shakeſteare's Macbeth. 
DRACU'NCULUS. n. /. [Latin.] A worm bred in the 
hat countries, which grows to many yards length between 
the ſkin and fleſh. 


Dxrxap. adj. [for dread, or the part. paſſive of To dreads. | 
Terrible ; formidable ; dreaded. 

Th utmaſt ſand - breach they ſhortly fetch, 

Whilſt the d rad danger does behind remain. Fatry Queer. 

DRAFF. 3. /. [>nop, dirty, Saxon; draf, Dutch, the ſe- 

diment of ale.] 1. Refuſe; lees; dregs: propeily 
ſomething fluid. 2. Refuſe; ſweepings. Pertaps im- 
proper. 

(1.) * yon _ I had a * agg} woos fifty _—_ 
prodigals lately come from ſwinekeeping, n eating % 
and — n E bateſpeare's Henry IV. 

"T were ſimple fury, ftill thyſelf to waſte 

On ſuch as have na taſte ; 

To offer them a ſurfeit of pure bread. 

Whoſe appetite is dead 
No, give them grains their fill; 

Huſks, ara, to drink and ſwill. 

I calFd, and drew them thither, 
My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 
Which, man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
Till vermin, or the dnaff of ſervile food, 
Conſume me. Milton A 

(2.) Yo brothers but the dra of nature. 

Dra'ryy. adj. [from draff.] Worthleſs; dreggy. 

Dar r. adj. [corrupt for n.] Employed to draw. 
Ulyſſes and old Neſtor yoke you like draft oxen, and make 

you plough up the wair. Shakefſp. Trouus and Crefſida. 

To DRAG. v. 4. [>nazan, Saxon.] 1. To pull along the 

un by main force ; to draw heavily along. 2. To 

raw any thing burthenſome ; = thing from which one 
cannot diſengage one's ſelf. 3. To draw contemptuouſly 
along, as a thing unworthy to be carried. 4. To pull 
about with violence and ignominy. 5. To pull roughly 
and forcibly. 

(1. ) Such his aſpe&, when, foil d with bloody duſt, 
Dragg'd by the cords which thro' his feet were thruſt. Deub. 
While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 

will never be ſilent; and this chancing to be a day that I can 
hold a pen, I will ar; it as long as Lam able. $ wift. 

(2.) Tis long ſince I, for my celeſtial wife, 

Loath'd by the gods, have dragg'd a ling ring lite. D den. 

Can I, who lov'd ſo well, 

To part with all my bliſs to fave my lover? 


Ben. Johnſon. 


ies. 


ry don. 


Oh; can I drag.a wretched life without him? Emnith. 
(3-) He triumphs in St. Auſtin's E and is not only 
content to drag me at his ehariot-wheels, but he makes 2 ſlic w 
of me. Stillinvflect. 
(4-) — They ſhall ſurprize 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 


Fhrough all his realm, and there confounded leave. Milton. 
The conſtable was no ſooner eſpied but he was reproached 
with diſdainful words, heaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 


manner, that he hardly eſcaped with his life. Clarendon. 
b To fall, that's juſtice ; 
But then, to drag him after! For to die, 
And yet in death to conquer, is my wiſh. D. yen. 
In my fatal cauſe your ſword was drawn ; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. Dryden. 


7% Daac. v. u. To hang fo low as to trail or grate upon 


the ground. 
rom hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the pains 
Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains, 


+ 
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A door is (iid to drag, when, by its ill hanging on its hinges, 
the bottom edge of the « door ade a its K* the "=o 
Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
Deng. . /. (from the verb.] 1. A net drawn along the 
[::trom of the water. 2. An inſtrument with hooks to 
cutch hold of things under water. 3. A kind of car drawn 
by the hand. 
(r.) * were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. Dryden. 
The creatures are but inſtruments in God's hand : the re- 
tu aing our acknowledgments to them is juſt the ſame abiurdity 
with theirs who burnt incenſe to the dg, and ſacrificed to the 
net. Regers. 
(2.) You may in the morning find it near to ſome fixed place, 
and then take it up with a drag hook, or otherwiſe. Melton. 
(3.) The drag is made ſomewhat like a low car: it is uſed 
for the carriage of timber, and then js drawn by the handle by 
two or more men. Moon lech. Exerciſes. 
DaAG NET. . . [drag and mt.) A net which is drawn 
__ bottom of the water. 
ragnets were made to fiſh within the deep, 
And caſtingnets did rivers bottoms ſweep. May's Virgil. 
Some fhſhermen, that had been out with a dragnet, and caught 
nothing, had a draught towards the evening, which t them in 
hope of a — — at laſt. "Eftrange. 
One of our late great poets is ſunk in his reputation, becauſe 
he could never fo any conceit which came in his way, but 
{wept, like a dragnet, great and ſmall. Dryden. 
Whatſoever old Time, with his huge dragnet, has conveyed 
down to us along the ſtream of ages, whether it be ſhells or 
ſhell-fiſn, jcwels or pebbles, ſticks or ſtraws, ſea-weeds or mud, 
theſe are the ancients, theſe are the fathers. Watts. 
To Drxa'GGLE. v. à. [from drag.) To make dirty by 


dragging on the ground 


ou'll ſee a draggled damſel, here and there, 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy traffick bear. Gay's Trivia. 
He ws ths as gps five years, without dragging or 
tearing. Swift. 
To DRA“GGLE. v. n. To grow dirty by being drawn 
_ * — 1 | 
is |; in the dirt, 
Which on . Har * flirt. Hudibras. 
DRAGON. . /. [draco, Lat. dragon, Fr.] 1. A kind 


of winged ſerpent, perhaps imaginary, much celebrated 
in the romances of the middle age. 2. A fierce violent 
man or woman. 3. A conſtellation near the north pole. 
(1.) - I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. Shakeſpeare. 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night! that dawning 
May bear the raven's eye. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
And you ye dragons ! of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace ; 
In other nations harmleſs are you found, 


Their guardian genii and protectors on d. Rowe. 
On ſpiry volumes there a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtrift embrace, a ſtream he glides. Pope. 


Dzxa'con. =. /. [dracunculus, Lat.] A plant. 
Dra'Goner. . ,. [from dragen.] A little dragon. 
BS. in ws wn _ . hidden _ . 
many 4ragonets, his airy Queen. 
Dra'conrLy. . /. [dragon and fy ; libella.] 12 
ttinging fly. 
Ws 1115 is bright coloured; and it ma 
be, that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have likewiſe 
lome corroſive quality. Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. 
Dra'contsH- adi. [from dragon.) Having the form of a 
dragon ; dragonlike. An arbitrary word. 
So: netimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoni/h ; 
A. vapour ſometnnes like a bear or lion. Shakeſpeare. 
Dza'conLtiKeE. ad}. 1 and like.) Furious; fiery. 
He fights dragonlike, and does atchieve as ſoon 
As draw his tword. Shak 's Cortolanus. 
Daax'cons8l.00D-. . /, [dragon and Sli So called 
tem a falſe opinion of the dragon's combat with the 
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elephant. Dregon/ilued is a reſin, ſo named as to ſeem 
to have been imagined an animal production. Hill. 

Take dr agonſblocd, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita, and ſtrain them together. Peach am. 

Dra'conSHEaAD-. n. /. A plant. 

Dra'conTaes. n. /. A ſpecies of palm. 

DRAGO'ON. . from dragen, German, to carry.) A 
kind of ſoldier that ſerves indifferently either on foot or 
horſcback. 

Two regiments of Jregoons ſuffered much in W x5 
h N atter. 


To Deaco'ox. v. a. [from the noun.] To perſecute by 
abandoning a place to the rage of ſoldier:. 


242 I hear 're ſtanch, 
Directly bent againſt the French; 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon'd into a wooden ſhoe. Prior. 
To DRAIN. v. . [trainer, French.] 1. To draw off 


gradually. 2. To empty by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. 3. To make quite dry. 
(1.) Salt water, drained through twenty veſſels of earth, 
hath become freſh. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, 
and leave but ſufficient moiſture to breed moſs. Bacor. 
In times of dearth it drained much coin of the kingdom, to 
Furniſh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Villiers. 
Whilſt a foreign war devoured our ſtrength, and drained 
our treaſures, luxury and expences increaſed at home. Atterb. 
The laſt emperor drained the wealth of thoſe countries 


into his own coffers, without increaſing his troops againſt 


France. Swift. 
2.) Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the ious and form d the main. Roſcommon. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain. Dryden. 
DA ary Nero only drains 
mo Spaniard's ebbing veins, 
By ſtudy wi and flack with ; 
How dull, how thoughtleſs is his rage Prior. 
Had the laſted from all eternity, theſe comets muſt 
have been drained of all their fluids. Cheyne. 


(3.) When wine is to be bottled, waſh your bottles, but do 
not drain them. Swift's Direfions to the Butler. 
Dxrain. n. /. {from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn; a watercourſe ; a fink. 
f your drains be deep, that you fear cattle falling into 
them, cover them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Why ſhould I tell of ponds and drains, : 
we met with for our pains. Swift. 
Draxe. #. / [of uncertain etymology.] 1. The male of 
the duck. 2. [from d dragon, French.] A ſmall 
piece of artillery. Bo asf . 
1.) The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drake, who will 
them if he finds them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) Two or three ſhots, made at them by a couple of 
drakes, made them ſtagger. Clarendon. 
DRAM. . /. [from drachm, drachma, Lat.] 1. In weight 
the eighth part of an ounce. 2. A ſmall quantity, in a 
kind of proverbial ſenſe. 3. Such a quantity of diſtilled 
2 as is uſually drank at once. 4. Spirits; diſtilled 
uors. | 
Ta.) The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
ſeverally ſeven drams in the air, the balance in the water weigh- 
eth only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth of the 
weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains: the balance 
kept the ſame depth in the water. Bacon. 
(2.) One loving hour 
For many years of ſorrow can diſpenſe ; 
A. dram of 1 of four. Fairy Queen. 
No 4ram of judgment with thy force is join d; 
Thy body is o t. and my mind. Dryden's Fables. 
(3-) EF could do this, and that with no raſh potion, - 
But with a ling'ring dram, that ſhould not work | 
ici like — Shakeſteare's Winter's Tale. 
Every dram cf y, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raiſeth your character. Sæbift. 
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(4-) A ſecond ſee, by meeker manners known, 
And modeſt as the maid that fips al | 
From the ſtrong fate of drams iF.thou $8 Free, 
Another Durfy, Ward! ſhall ſing in thee. Poe. 

To Dram. v. . [from the noun.) In low language, to 
drink drams ; to drink diftilled ſpirits. 

DRAMA. =. / [ana-] A poem accommedated to 
action; a in which the action is not related, but 
repreſented; and in which therefore ſuch rules are to be 
obſerved as make the repreſentation probable. 2 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariſtotle drew from Homer, 
which fitted to the drama ; furniſhing himſelf alſo with 
obſervations from the theatre, when it flouriſhed under ZEſchy- 
lus, Euripides, and les. Dryden. 

DraMa'TICAL. ; . [from drama.} Repreſented by 

mays 6 action; on 22 : 

to make it appear, in t dramatic m 
of nature, s a necelfty of invedudung & Bed. Bentley. 

Drama'TICALLY., adv. [from dramatich.) Repreſenta- 
9 by IG 4 

orance and errors are ſeverally reprehended, - 
3 partly ſimply. * 1. 

Dzxa'MATisT. =. /. [fiom drama.) The author of diama- 
tick compoſitions. 

The whole theatre reſounds with the praiſes of the 
dramatifl, and the wonderful art and order of the compoſition. 

Burnet's Theory. 

Dax k. [the preterite of drink. ] 

To DRAPE. v. . [drap, French; drapus, low Latin.] 1. 
To make cloth. 2. To jeer, or fatyrize. {drapper, Fr.] 
It is uſed in this ſenſe by the innovator Temp/e, whom 
nobody has imitated. | 

. It was rare to ſet prices by ſtatute ; and this act did not 
preſcribe prices, but ſtinted them not to exceed a rate, that the 
clothier might 4rape as he might afford. Bacon. 

Dra'per. =. /. [from drape.] One who ſells cloth. 


the trade of making cloth; woollen manufacture. 2. 
Cloth; _ ſtuffs. of wool. 3. The dreſs of a picture or 
ttatue. 

(.) He made ſtatutes for the maintenance of drapery, and 
the keeping of wools within the realm. Bacon t Henry VII. 
The reverend clergy ſhould ſet us an example, by contentin 

themſelves with wearing gowns, e of Iri 
drapery. Swift. 
(2.) The bulls and frogs had ſerved the lord Strut with Aa- 


ware for many N Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
N allowed the 


3-) Poets are ſame liberty in their deſcriptions 
compariſons, as pry, their draperies and 


Prior. 


Dra'petr: 2. [from drape.). Cloth; coverlet. Not in 


uſe. 
Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpred 
And ready dight with drapets feſtival, 


Again the viands ſhould be miniftred. Fairy Queen. 


Dx a'sTICx- adj. {%arm@-.] Powerful; vigorous ; . ethea- 


cious. It is uſed of a medicine that works with ſpeed ; . 
as jalap. ſcammony, and the ſtronger purges. uincy. 


Dxave. [the preterite of 4rive.] Dove is more uſed. 
— He drawe them beyond Amon's flood, 


And their fad bounds mark d deep in their own blood. Corvul. 


The foe ruſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And through his navel 4rawve the pointed death. Pofe's Iliad. 


Dzauca, n. /. [corruptly written for raff] Refuſe; 


ſwill. See Drars. 
wee do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
Tis old, but true, ſtill ſwine eat all the draugh. Shakeſp. 
Drxaucar. =. / [from draw.] 1. The act of drinking. 
2. A quantity of liquor drank at once.. 3. Liquor drank 


ornaments. 
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for pleaſure. 4. The act of drawing or pulliag car- 
riages- 5. Ihe quality of being drawn. 6. Peprefcr- 
tation by picture. 7. Delineation ;z ſketch ; cutline. 8. 
A picture drawn. 9. The act of ſweeping with a net. 
lo. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once drawing the 
net. 11. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 12. Di- 
verſion in war; the act of diſturbing the main defign ; 
perhaps ſudden attack. 13. Forces dtawn off from the 
main army; a detachment, 14. A fink; a drain. 15. 
The depth which a veſſel draws, or finks into the water. 
16. [In the plural, draughes.) A kind of play reſem- 
bling chefs. 

(1.) They flung up one of their hogſheads, and I drank i: 
off at a draught, which I might well dv; for it did not hold 
half a pint. Gullioer's Travis. 

2.) He had once continued about nine days without drink; 

he might have continued longer, if, by diſtempering himſclf 

one night with hard ſtudy, he had not had fome inclination to 

take a ſmall draught. Boyle. 
Fill high the ==> with the ſparkling flood, 

And with deep ts invoke our common god. 

Long draughts o his monſtrous limbs enſlave; 

He 8, — falling, fills the ſpacious cave. Dryden x. 

I have cured ſome very deſperate . by a draught every 
morning of ſpring water, with a of ſage boiled — it. 

emple. 

Every 4razght, to him that has quenched his thirſt, is — 2 

quenching of nature; a proviſion for rheum and difeaſes. 
South. 
(3.) Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 

I would not taſte thy treaſongus offer. Milton. 
Number d ills, that lie unſeen 

In the pernicious draught : the word obſcene, - 

Or * which, once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 

Irrevocable, the too prompt reply. Pricr. 

. —_— attending herald brought ; 

0 ve to the purple draught. Pope's Odyſſey. 

(4+) A - cuſtom of 42 all ſorts of 2 
would be perhaps the greateſt improvement. Temple. 

The maſt occaſion farmers have, is for draught horſes. 

Mortimer's Fiuſbandry. 

(5-) The Hertfordſhire wheel-plough is the beſt and ſtrongeſt 

for moſt uſes, and of the eaſieſt draught. Mortimer. 

(6.) Her pencil drew hate er E foul deſfign'd, 
And oft the happy draught ſurpaſs d the image in or ons. 
rpden. . 

(7:) A good inclination is but the firſt rude draught of virtue; 
but the - finiſhing ſtrokes are from the will. South, 

I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our original ideas, 
from whence all the reſt are derived. Locke. 

(8.) Whereas in other creatures we have but the trace of his 
footſteps, in man we have the draught of his hand: in him were 


Dryden. 35 


united all the ſcattered perfections of the creature. South. 
(9.) Upon the draught of a pond not one fiſh was left, but 
two pikes to an exceſſive bignels. | Hale. 
(.) He laid down his pipe, and caſt his net, which brought 
im a v reat draught. L* Eftrange. . 
(11.) of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, thoot- - 


ing again David's tower in Jeruſalem, broached three fectlets 
birds called allerions. Camden's Rerains, 
(2. ] I conceive the manner of your handling of the (rv: --, 
by drawing ſudden draughts upon the enemy, when he loobeth 
not for you. * rs Ireland. 
(13.) Such a draught of forces would leſſen the number of 
thole, that might otherwiſe be employed. Addij: t. 
(14.) Whatſoever entereth in at the mouth goeth into the 
belly, and is caſt out into the draught. Matt. xv. 17. 
( 15.) With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her lengt!. D: yden. . 
With a ſmall veſiel one may keep within a mile of the thore, 
amongſt rocks, and paſs over thoals, where a vellel ot ang 
draught would ſtrike. Elkis's IHA. 
Dzxa'ucnyrrouse. 2. /. [draught and bouſe.]) u heute in 
which filth is depoſited. | 
And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down the 
hauſe of Baal, and made it a draughthcuſe... 2 Ans. 


- 
To DRAW. v. a. pret. drew ; part. paſſ. drawn, [>nazan, 


Fix-] 1. To pull along; not to carry. 2. To pull 
torcil-ly ; to pluck. 3. To bring by violence; to drag. 
4. l'o raiſe out of a deep place. 5. To ſuck. 6. To 
attract; to call towards itſelf. 7. To draw as the mag- 
net docs. 8. To inhale. 9. To take from any thing 
containing or holding. 10. To take off the ſpit or 
broacker. 11. To take from a caſk. 12. To pull a 
ſword from the ſheath. 13. To let out any liquid., 
14. To take bread out of the oven. 15. To unclote or 
flide back curtains. 16. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. 
17. To extract. 18. To procure as an agent cauſe. 
10. To produce or bring as an efficient cauſe. 20. To 
convey ſecretly or gradually. 24. To protract; to 
lengthen ; to ſpin. 22. Jo utter lingeringly. 23. To 
derive ; to have from ſome original cauſe or donor. 
24. To deduce as from poſtulates. 25. To imply; to 
produce as a conſequential inference. 26. To allure ; 
to entice. 27. To lead as a motive. 28. To perfuade 
to follow. 29. To induce ; to perſuade. 30. Lo win; 
to gain: a metaphor from gaming. 31. To receive; to 
take up: as, to #raw money from the fi 32. To 
extort ; to force. 33. To wreſt; to diftort. 34. To 
compoſe ; to form in writing : ufed of formulary or ju- 
ridical writings. 35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 
26. To eviſceratez to embowel. 37. To convey a cri- 
minal to execution on a fledge. 33. To DRA. in. To 
apply to any purpoſe by diſtortion or violence. 39. To 
repreſent by picture; or in fancy. 40. To form a re- 
preſentative image. 41- To DN in. To contract; to 
pull back. 42. To DRaw in. To imnvengle ; to mtice. 
43. To Dnaw of: To extract by diſtillation. 44. To 
drain out by a vent. 45. To Dxaw 2f. To withdraw ; 
to abſtract. 46. To Draw on. To occaſion ; to invite. 
47. To Dxaw on. To cauſe; to bring by degrees. 
43. To Draw ever. To raife in a ſtill. 49. To Draw 
over. To perſuade to revolt; to induce to change a 
party. 50. To DRAW out. To protract; to lengthen. 
51. To Draw out. To beat ont, as is done to hot iron. 
52. To Draw out. To extract; to pump out by inſinua- 
tion. 53. To Draw out. To induce by motive. 54. To 
Draw up. To call to action; to detach for ſervice; to 
range. 55. To range in battle. 55. To Daaw wp. To 
form in order of battle. 57. To DRAW up. To form in 
writing ; to compoſe in a formulary manner. 


(1.) Then ſhall all Iſrael bring ropes to that city, and we 


will d han it into the river. 2 Sn. xvii. 
(2.) He could not drag the dagger out of his belhy. 
Judg. ii. 22. 
The arrow is now 4razvn to the head. Atterbury. 
(3.) Do not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you before the 
judgment- ſeats? James, 11. 6. 
(4.) They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up 
out of the dungeon. Jer. xxxviii. 13. 
Draꝛ the water for the ſiege. Nath. iii. 14. 
( 5.) He hath draws thee dry. Eccluf. will. 7. 
There was no war, no dearth, no ſtop of trade or commerce; 
it was only the crown which had ſucked too hard, nnd now be- 
ing full, upon the head of a young king, was like to draw 
les. Bacon Henry VII. 
Fucking and drawing the breaſt diſchargeth the milk as faſt 
as it can be generated. Wiſeman on Twmours. 
(6.) We ſee that ſalt, laid to a cut finger,: healeth it; fo as 
it ſeemeth (alt draweth blood, as well as blood n falt, 
acon. 
Majeſty in an eclipſe, like the ſun, draws eyes, that would 
not have looked towards it if it had fhined out. Suckling. 
He affected a habit different from that of the times, ſuch as 
men had only beheld in pictures, which d4rexv the eyes of moſt, 


and the reverence of many towards him. Clarendon. 
(7.) She had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and falten ſundred parts in one. Donne, 
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Draw out with credulous deſire, and lead 
At will the manlieſt reſolutet dreaſt, 


As the magnetick larmeit iron draws. Milton 
All eyes you draw, and with the the heart ; 
* of own pomp yourſelf the part. Dryden 
($.) Thus I call'd, and ftray'd I know not whither, 


From where I firſt 4rew air, and firſt beheld 

This happy light. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
While near the Lucrine lake, conſum' d to death, 

I 4raw the ſultry air, and gaſp for breath, 


You taſte the cooling breeze, Audiſon on Ttaly. 
Why drew Marſeilles" purer breath, 

When nature ficken'd, an 1 Pope. 

(9.) They drew out the ſtaves of the mk. 2 Chron. 
(10.) The reſt 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 


Which draws and fſerv'd, their hunger they appeaſe. Dry. 
** The wine of life is drawn, and os an ive 


Are left this vault to brag of. ö Macbeth. 
(12.) We will our youth lead on to hi elds, 
And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctify d. Shakeſpeare. 


I will draw my ſword; my hand ſhall d them. Ex. xv. 
He proteeded ſo far in his infolence as to draw out his ſword, 
with an intent to kill him. Dryden. 


In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my fatal cauſe your ſword was drutun; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. Dryden. 


(13.) Some blood raw on me would inion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Sh eſp. King Lear. 
I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, without 4ratv- 


ia one of blood. Wi; 's $ . 
(14.) joiner puts beards into ovens the — 
drawn Mortmer's Huſbandry. 


(15.) Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 

The ſev ral caſkets to this noble prince. Shakeſpeare. 
Alarm'd, and with preſaging heart he came, 

And drew the curtains, and 'd the dame. Dryden. 
Shouts, cries, and ns fr pierce my ears, and then 


A Haſh of lightning Hawun the guilty ſoene, 
And fhows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Dryden. 
(16.) Philoclea intreated Pamela to 4 grief, who, 


draxving the curtain, that the candle might not complain of 
her bluſhing, was ready to ſpeak. Sidney. 
(r7.) Herbs draw a weak juice, and have a ſoft ſtalk. Bac. 
Spirits, by diftiffations, may de 4ratzvr out of ble 


juices, which ſhall flame and fume of themſelves. eyne. 


(s.) When he finds the hafdfhip of flavery outweigh the 


value of life, tis in his power, by ing his maſter, to &rr2v 
on himſelf death. Lacke. 
(19.) When the fountain of mankind 


Did draw corruption and God's curſe by fin, 
This was a charge that all his heirs did bind, 

And all his offspring grew corrupt therem. Sir F. Davies. 

Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the 
bleflings it will H down us. Tillotſon. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent cauſes of good and 
evil, which they du after them, and bring upon us. Locke. 

What would a man value land, ready cultivated, and well 


ſtocked, where he had no hopes of commerce with other parts 


of the world to draw money to him by the ſale of the ud ? 


Locke. 
Thoſe elucidations have given riſe or increaſe to his doubts, 
and drawn obſcurity upon places of ſcripture. Locks. 
His ſword ne'er fell but on the guilty head; 
Oppreiſion, tyranny, and power ujurp'd, 
Draxv all the vengeance of his arm upon em. Addiſon. 


(20.) The liers in wait 4rav themſelves along. Fug. xx. 37. 

In proceſs of time, and as their ptople increaſed, drew 
ſelves more weſterly towards the Rel ſea. Raleigh. 
(21.) How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden 

How long her face is Hatun? how pale ſhe looks, 

And of an cold ? "Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

Hear himſelf repine | 

At Fates' unequal laws; and at the clue 

Which mereileſs in length the midmoſt Mer drew. 

Dryden: Juvenal. 

If we ſhall meet again with more delight, : 

Then draw my life in length; let me ſuſtain, 

In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. Dryden's An. 
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ries of their loſſes in their former fallies, as the confidence of 
an army, which came for their deliverance, could not draw 
them forth again. Bacon's War with Sfain. 
(27.) Your is ſhorter ; 
My do draw me much about. Shakeſpeare. 
neas wond'ring ſtcod, then aſk'd the cauſe 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. Dryden. 
(28.) I drew this gallant head of war, 
And call'd theſe fiery ſpuits from the world 


To outlook conque Shakeſpeare. 


Did feign that s drexv trees, ſtones, and floods; 

Since nought fo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 

But muſick, for the tin. e, doth change his nature. _ 

(29.) The Engliſh lords did ally themſelves with the Iriſh, 
and dreau them in to dwell among them, and gave their chul- 
dren to be foſtered by them. Davies. 

Their beauty or 2228 are of more force to draw 
or deter their ĩmitation than diſcourſes. | Locke. 
(30.) This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt 4raw me 
That which my father loſes. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
£32) For thy three thouſand ducats here is fix. 


7 


, 

Which you drew from him in your laſt ? 
(33-) I wiſh that both you 
wins tha cage . 
tgrfte. 

(34+) In the mean time I will draw a bill of ies, fuch 
Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shakeſpeare. 
The is not unartfully drawn, in the ſpirit of a er, 
who can the moſt plauſible topicks. Swift. 


635.) rag do wx} ue Frey and draw thy action: come, thou 


eels their ſlimy ſu | ng. 
— * —— every little — hold 4 


To DRAw. v. . 


ſporting muſe, draw in the flowing reins ; 
— awhile for ſunny plains. Gay. 
they invented tones to win 
and make them draw in 
as Indians with a female 
inveigle the male ? Hudibras. 
proftitute faith of faithleſs miſcreants that drew 
deceived them. South, 


| freſh ſtrength, and by reading, reflection, and conver- 
„ laid in a new ſtock of ies, ſentiments, and images 
of 2 Sl 21 * — 
44- a ve a little vent-hole ſtopped 
a Hol, ehen never allow to be pulled out till you draw 
off a great quantity. Mortimer's Huſo R 
(45-) It draws mens minds of from the bitterneſs of party. 
Addiſon. 
(46.) Under colour of war, which either his negligence 
draws on, or his practices procured, he levied a ſubſidy. 
Hayward. 
(47-.) The examination of the ſubtile matter would draw on 
the conſideration of the nice controverſies that perplex philoſo- 


(48.) I took re&ified oil of vitriol, and by es mixed 
with it eſſential oil of wormwood, draws over with water in 4 
limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

(49.) Some might be brought into his intereſts by money, 
others drawn over by fear. Addiſon on the War. 

One of differing ſentiments would have drawn Luther over 
to his party, Atterbury. 

(50.) He muſt not only die the death, 
_ — unk indneſs ſhall his 2 N — 1 
o ling' ring ſufferance. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Veaſure. 

71 a piece of iron out, 2 as workmen — it, 
draw it out, till it comes to its breadth. Moxon. 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and planting into 
two books, which Heſiod has diſpatched in half a one. A4di/or. 

( 52.) Philoclea found her, and, to draw cut more, ſaid ſhe, 
I have often wondered how ſuch excellencies could be. Sidney. 

(53+) Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining diverſe 
things in the church of England, which other reformed 
churches have caſt out, muſt needs argue that we do not well, 
unleſs we can ſhow that they have done ill: What needed this 
wreſt to draw out from us an accuſation of foreign churches ? 


Hooker. 

Such who dare die, and dear will ſell their death. Dryden. 

Next of his men, and ſhips, he makes review, 

Draxws out the beſt and ableſt of the crew. Dryden's An. 
(;.) Let him deſire his ſuperior officer, that the next time 
he is drawn out the challenger may be poſted near him. Collier. 

(56.) So Muley-Zeydan found us 
| Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dryden. 

(57.) To make a ſketch, or a more perfect model of a pic- 

ture, is, in the language of poets, to draw up W of 


Foyle on Fluids. * 


( 54.) — Draw out a file, pick man by man, 


a play. Iden. 
A may be drawn up, and ſigned by two or three 
— — pier gentlemen. Savift 


1. To perform the office of a beaſt of 
drau 2. To act as a weight. 3. To contract; to 
ſhrink. 4. To advance; to move; to make progreſſion 
any way. 5. To draw together; to be collected; to 
come together. 6. To draw a ſword. 7. To practiſe 
the act of delineation. 8. To take a card out of the 
pack ; to take a lot. 9. To make a fore run by attrac- 
tion. 10. To DRAW of. To retire ; to retreat. 11. To 
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D:aw en. To advance; to approach. 12, To Draw Let the drawers be ready with wine and frech glaſſes ; — 
up. Lo form troops. into regular order. 13. To DAW Let the waiters have eyes, ww — — Te muſt = ty'd. 
retains, through all its varieties of uſe, ſome ſhade of its : overs AMERY. 


original meaning, to pu. It expreſſes an action gradual, a OR ENS - his — 4 
or continuous, and leiſurely. Thus we . a ſword to be provoked. @ Tatler. 
hy blows, but we draw it by a continued line. We pour (3.) Love is a flame, and therefore we ſay beauty is attractive, 
liquor quick, but we draw it in a continued ftream. becauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a great drawer. Swift. 
We f:rce compliance by threats, but we draw it by gra- (4.) There may be other and different intelligent beings, of 
Cual prevalence. We write a letter with whatever haſte, whole faculties he has as little knowledge, or apprehention, as a 


but we draw a bill with ſlow ſcrupuloſity. . ; r _ — of a cabinet, hath of the 2 
t.) An hbcifer which hath not been wrought with, an ' - : : 
WO hath not drawn in the yoke. . Deut. xxi. 3. We will ſuppoſe the China diſhes taken . a cn 
— - Tink every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, of medals ſupplying their 3 r ion 1110 -E ta 
Nay draze with you. Shakeſpeare's Othello. (5.) The 1 t * * err N. . 3 
(2.) They ſhould keep a watch upon the particular bias in making them go 14 n » Without murts or W , 
their minds, that it may net drag too much. Addiſon, Spectator. they are ten years old. ocke, 


(;.) I have not yet found certainly, that the water itſelf, by Daa WIN G. . /. [from draw.) Delineation ; repreſenta- 
miziure ot aflies, or dutt, will ſhrink or draw into leſs room. tion. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 


(A.) You were Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of Leda: Oh, And of one beauty many blunders make. _—_ . 
onmtipotent love! how near the god drew to the complexion DRA WIN GRHOOM. . . [draw and com.] 1. The room 
of a goose. . { Shakeſpeare. in which company aſſembles at court. 2. The company 

Drau ye near hither all the chief cf the people. 1 Sam. _T.mbled there 

tle ended; and th' archangel ſoon drew nigh, (1.) What you heard of the words ſpoken of you in the 

Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man Milton adiſe Loft drawingroom was not true: the fayings of princes are = 

. . rally as ill related as the ſayings of wits. of 6. 

T hey returned to tne camp where the king was, and the Scots 


erew 2 liitle back to a more convenient poſt for their reſidence. Dzxawn. [ rticiple from draw.] 1. Equal ; where each 
Clarendon. party takes his own ftake. 2. With a ſword drawn. 


Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are to ſet themſelves 3. Open; put afide, or uncloſed. 4. Eviſcerated. 5. In- 
upon the wing, taking every occaſion of drawing upward to duced as from ſome motive. 


the fun. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. (1.) An army was drawn together of near fix thouſand 
New nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, horſe. Clarendon. 
W hom from the ſhore the ſurly boatman ſaw, So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow, 


_ Obſerv'd their paſſage through the ſhady wood, With vigour drawn, muſt put the ſhaft below. Dryd. Fab. 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood. Dryden. If we make a drawn of it, or procure but moderate 


And now I faint with grief; my fate draws nigh : advantages, every Britiſh muſt tremble. Addiſon. 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Addiſon's Ovid. (2.) What, art thou drawn among thoſe heartleſs hinds ? 
(5.) They muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, Shakeſpeare. 
And 4raxv together in a globous form. Blackmore. (3.) A curtain drawwy, preſented to our view 
(6.) For his ſake A town beſieg'd. Dryden's Tyren. Love. 
Did 1 expoſe myſelf, pure; for his love (4.) There is no more faith in thee than in a ſtoned prune ; 
Dre to defend him, when he was beſet, Shakeſpeare. no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. Shakeſpeare. 
(.) So much inſight into perſpective, and ſkill in drawing, (5.) The Iriſh will better be 4raw# to the Engliſh, than the 
as will enable him to repreſent tolerably on paper any thing he Engliſh to the Iriſh t. Spenſer on Ireland. 
ſees, ſhould be got. ; Locke. this friendſhip was drawn y fear on both 
(8.) He has drawn a black, and ſimiles. Dryden. ſides, ſo it was not to be more durable than was the fear. 
(10.) When the engagement proves unlucky, the way is to ard. 


ara off by degrees, and not to come to an open ce Dra'wweELL. 2. /. [draw and well.] „A deep well; a 
Fr, 


well out of which water is drawn by a long cord. 
(11.) The fatal day draws on, when I muſt fall. Dryden. The firſt conceit, tending to a wk 1 drawwell : 
enemy delt on Wat de, gerd af m u ee. Feld epa. the people of old were wont only to let down a pitcher with 
was no enemy left on ew up in a 
he 29 the lation, ' Se Chir Pa handcord, for as much water as they could eakily pull up. 


« ; G . 

Dxaw. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of drawing. g, B 1 a 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 8 1 42 

Daa'wBack. 2. /. {draw and back.] Money paid back - 6 way. 


for ready payment, or any other reaſon. ts 1 "ne 1 8 
In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent; Through the long heavy page draw! on Pet e 


Whatever they give me, I muſt be content. Suit. — 1 ART * 417% tv The car on which 
Dust. s. / EE er 
to by lifted up, to hinder or admit communication at ,,, i 3 — 

pleaſure. 9 
Half the buildings were raiſed on the continent, and the | . t 
other half on an iſland, continued together by a drawbridge. w— mt ary — — _ _— 3 


| 0 Carew's Survey of Cornwal. F x . ori ch. 
Dra'wt. n. . [from .] 1. One employed in pro- 1 „ [dey and boſe.) A horſe which 
curing water from the well. 2. One whoſe buſineſs is This truth is illuſtrated by a diſcourſe on the nature of 
to draw liquors, from the caſk. 3. That which has the the elephant and the drayborſe. . 
wer of attraction- 4. A box in a caſe, out of which DA TVYMAN. 2, ,. [dray and war.] One that attends a 

it is drawn at pleaſure. 5. [In the plural] The lower d 


Addiſon. 


ray or cart. 
rt of a man's dreſs. | 7. Wir of draymen bid God yous bay we, t 
(1.) From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy And had the tribute of his ſupple knee. Shakeſpeare. 
water. | Dent. xxix. 11. Have not coblers, draymen, and mechanicks, governed as 
well 


2.) Stand in ſome room, while I queſtion m as preached ? Nay, have not by preactung to 
Car REESE Shakeſp. Henry IV. 4 = : | — 


. govern ? 


"4 
a». 


DR E 
Daa rvrrotue n. =. , [dray and plough.} A plough of a 
particular kind. 
The drayplough is the beſt plough in Winter for miry 
Mortimer Huſb . 
I =. /. [perhaps corrupted from draſſl, the ſcum 
or 
whore.] A low, mean, worthleſs wretch. 
As the devil uſes witches, 
To be their cully for a ſpace, | 
That, when the time's expir'd, the drazels 
For ever may become his vaſſals. Hudibras. 
DREAD. . /. [o>na>, Saxon.] 1. Fear; terrour ; af- 
fright ; horrour either felt or impreſſed. 2. Habitual 
fear ; awe. 3- The perſon or thing feared ; the cauſe 


of fear. 
1.) Think't thou that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 


en pow r to flatt'ry bows ? To plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Let not thy dread make me afraid. Fob. 


Was ever wicked man free from the ſtings of a guilty 
conſcience, from the ſecret dread of divine diſpleaſure, and of 
the vengeance of another world ? Tillotſon. 

If our fears can be awakened with the dread of evil, he has 
armed his laws with the terrour of eternal miſery. Rogers. 

(2.) The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſhall be upon 
every beaſt of the earth. Gen. ix. 2. 

(3-) Let him be your dread. Laiab. 

To thee, of all our good the ſacred ſpring; 
To thee, our deareſt dread ; to thee, our ſofter king. Prior. 
Dar ap. di. [vnav, Saxon.] 1. Terrible; frightful. 
2. Awful ; venerable in the higheſt degree. 3. This 
ſeems to be the meaning of that controverted phraſe dread 
maje ſiy. Some of the old acts of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be metuendiſimi regis, our dread ſove- 
reign's. 
(1.) That e'er this tongue of mine, 

That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 

On 22 ud man, ſhould take it off again | 

With words of footh ! Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 

It cannot be, but thou haſt murther'd him : 


So ſhould a murtherer look, fo dread, ſo grim. Shakeſp. 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ; 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder. Shakeſp. 


errour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, 
When, coming towards them, ſo dread faw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd. 
(2.) Thou, attended gloriouſly from heav'n, 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from thee ſend 

The ſummoning archangels to proclaim 

Thy dread tribunal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
—— From this deſcent 

Celeſtial virtues riſing, will a 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. Milton. 

To Dxt ap. v. a. [from the noun.] To fear in an ex- 
ceſſi ve degree. ; 

You may deſpiſe that which terrifies others, and which yet 
all, even ſe who molt dread it, muſt in a little time encoun- 
ter. Wake. 

To DxE ap. v. n. To be in fear. 
Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. i. $. 
DEA DER. 2. / [from dread.] One that lives in fear. 

I have ſuſpended much of my pity towards the great dre, 

of popery. K Savift. 
Dz:'apevur.. n. , [dread and full.) 1. Terrible; fright- 

ful ; formidable. 2. Awful ; venerable. 
(1.) The rigid interdiftion which reſounds 


Miltox. 


Milton. 


Yet dread/ul in mine ear. 

Accompanied with damps and * gloom. Milton. 
Thy love, ſtill arm'd with fate, 

Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. 

(2.) How dreadful is this place Geneſis. 


Dxz/apruLtness. 2. 

frightfulneſs. F | 
It may juſtly ſerve for matter of extreme terrour to the 
wicked, whether they regard the dreadfulneſs of the day in 


7. [from dr cad f ul. ] Terriblenets ; 


roſs of human nature; or from droſlefſe, French, a 


DRE 

| which they ſhall be tried, or the quality of the judge by whem 
hey fl be tid, or th quliy ofthe ll do mem 
* ADFULLY- adv. [from dreadful.] Terribly ; fright- 


Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which day and night 41 dreadfully accuſe, 
Condemns the wretch, and till the charge renews. Dryden. 
Dxz'apLessNess. „ , {from dreadleſs.] Fearleſſneſs ; 
intrepidity ; undauntedneſs. 


mane, to whom danger then was a cauſe of dreadleſſneſs, 
all the compoſition of her elements being nothing but fiery, 
Sidney. 


with ſwi of deſire croſſed him. 


Daztz'apLess- adj. [from aread.] Fearleſs ; unaffrighted ; 
intrepid ; unſhaken ; undaunted ; free from terrour. 
eadleſs, (aid he, that ſhall I ſoon declare; 
It was complain'd, that thou had ſt done great tort 
Unto an woman. n Fairy Queen. 
All night the dreadleſs angel, unpurſu'd, | 
Through heav'n's wide champaign held his way. Milton. 
DREAM. . /. [droom, Dutch. This word is derived by 
Meric Caſaubon, with more ingenvity than truth, from 
d Tod Bu, the comedy of life; dreams being, as plays 
are, a repreſentation of ſomething which does not really 
happen. This conceit Junius has enlarged by quoting an 
epigram : 
Tem was © B.. xa; mary 1 wabe 
Tyr ruh werad;, E Pig: Tac Wura;. 
1. A phantaſm of ſleep ; the thoughts of a ſleeping 
man. 2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit ; a groundleſs 
ſuſpicion. 
(r.) We eat our meat in fear, and | 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible 4reams 
That ſhake us nightly. Shakeſpeare s Macbeth, 
In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 


Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore. Dryden. 
Glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 
The Dryden. 


leaſing ſh of all you ſaw before. 
* — — Let him keep 

A hundred knights ; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dotage. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


To DREAM. v. . preter. dreamed, or dreamt. [from the 


noun.] 1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething in 
ſleep. 2. It has of before the noun. 3. To think; to 
imagine. 4. To think idly. 5. To be fluggiſh; to 
idle. 


(1.) Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilſt the outward 
ſenſes are ſtopped, not ſuggeſted by any external objects, or 
known occaſion, nor under the rule or conduct of the under- 


ſtanding. Lecke. 
I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundleſs 
plain. Tatler. 

(2.) I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
Shakeſpeare. 


But, being awake, I do —_— my dream. 
| I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelf and me: 
We have been down t r in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(3.) Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th' king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. Shakeſpeare. 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that firſt orb 
more than a tranſient cruſt. Burnet's Theur'y. 
He little 4ream'd how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach'rous fortune cauglit him in the ſnare. Dyer. 
(4.) They dream on in a conſtant courſe@ reading, but not 
digeſting. ; Locke. 
1 began to dream of nothing leſs than the immortality of 


my work. : Smith. 
.) Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day ? Dr; din. 
To DREAM. v. a. To fee in a dream. 
—— The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Dyer. 


4112 


D R E 


At length in their bodies they 1 

And rn „ and early 
Daz au RR. . /. [from dream. ] 1. One who has dreams; 
one who has fancies in his ſleep. 2. An idle fanciful 
man; a viſionary. 3. A mope ; a man loſt in wid 

imagination; a revevr. 4. A fluggard ; an idler. 

(1.) The viſion faid, and vaniſh'd from his fight ; 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glaſs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowſy 
man's fancy, by putting his head into it, he may wn > 4 
wakened into a certainty. he. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Dryden. 


(2.) Sometime he me, 
With telling of the mol „ and the ant, 
Of dreamer Merlin, and his propheſies. 
(3.) The man of ſenſe his meat devours, 
But only ſmells the pecl and flow'rs ; 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 
Who leaves the pie and gnaws the ftreamer, 
Daz Aurzss. 7 from dream.] Without dreams. 
Ihe ſavages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were to 
be both nameleſs and dreaznleſs. Camden's Remains. 
DEAN. n. // Dread; terrour. 
The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger; 
The hoarſe night raven, trump of doleful drear. Spenſer. 
Da EAR. adj. [vneonrs, Saxon, dreary.] Mournful ; dit- 


Prior. 


mal; ſorrowful. 
In urns and altars round, 
A Area and dying ſound CO 
Affrights the — at their ſervice quaint. Milton. 
Daz AR YHEAD. x, , [from — Horrour ; diſmal- 


neſs : a word now no longer in uſe. 
That ſhortly from the of womanhed, 
Such as ſhe was when Pallas ſhe attempted, 
She grew to hideous ſhape of drearrhead, 
„ ariel of folly laws nopaced. Spenſer. 
Daz'arIMENT. . /. [from dreary.) 1. Sorrow ; diſmal- 
neſs ; melancholy. 2. Horrour ; dread ; terrour. This 
word is now obſolete. 
(7.) I teach the woods and waters to lament 


Your doleful dreariment. Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
(2.) Almighty Jove, in wrathful : 
To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent ; 
Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 
Inroll'd in flames and ſmould"ring dreariment. Fairy Queen. 
DRE'ARY. 2%. [>neonis, Saxon.] 1. Sorrowful ; dif- 
treſsful. 2. Gloomy ; diſmal ; horrid. 3. This word 


is 11 uſed but in ical diction. BY 
1. meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly 
With drea-y riet dd alle ll; . 
Aud hu wolves conti did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. Fai 
(2.) Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, 


x: 


the vaſt dominions of the dead. 
Towns, foreſts, herds and men drown 
With one death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 


DREDGE. . {To arercb, in Chaucer, is to delay; per- 
haps a net ſo often ſtopped may be called from this.] A 
* of net. —_ 1 
24 i TS and drawn 2 eee 
gathering whatſoever 6 

88 v. 4. [from the noun.] To gather with a 

e. | 

The oyſters dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome accept- 

ance. Carew. 

Dzxz'pctr. n. {gy (from dredge.) One who fiſhes with a 

Dy. |. [from drexgy.] Fulnels of d 
x&'GGINESS. #. / [from or 
lees ; foulneſs ; muddineſs; feculence. * 

Dxz'ccrsH. %. [from dregs.] Foul with lees; fe- 
culent. 

To give a 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, ſmall beer is ren- 
dered equal in miſchief to ſtrong. Harvey on Con ons, 


frong taſte to this dreggsb liquor, they fling in 


' = 4 Os * * — 
N * K —_ b * y 4 
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D R E 
Dass. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs ; confiſt- 
ing of dregs ; muddy; feculent. 
Theſe num'rous veins, ſuch is the curious frame, 
ares the pure 2 * 3 
t mit, 
To form the blood, or feed the limbe unfit, = Blackmore. 
, being moderate „their jui with. 
_— — be have out. Ki ” ud. 
DREGS. . /. [dnerten, Saxon; dreggian, Iflandick.}] 


They often tread deſtruction's horrid path, 

And drink the dregs of the 's wrath, Sandys. 
We from the dregs of life think to receive, 

What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. Dryden. 
Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain. Pofe. 


n 
2.) The kin this journey purged a little the dregs 
R * people, that were before in no good 
affeftions towards him. Bacon, 
(3.) Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fate's 'd, 
Than we the dregs and rubbiſh of mankind. Iden. 
What diffidence we muſt be under, whether God will 
our ſacrifice, when we have nothing to offer him but the 4regs 
and refuſe of life, the days of loathing and ſatiety, and 
years in which we have no pleaſure. Rogers. 
To DxEIx. v. n. [See Dxain.] To empty. The fame 
with drain: ſpelt differently perhaps by chance. 
She is the ſlſuice of her lady's ſecrets tis but ſetting her 


mill ing, n them all. Congreve. 

I n and d of its poiſon now; 
e 
To DRENCH. v. a. [dnencan, Saxon] 1. To waſh; 


to ſoak ; to ſteep. 2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſ- 
ture: in an ill ſenſe. 3. To phyſick by violence. 


(r.) Our ts AS were drenched in the ſea, 

hold notwi ing their. freſhneſs and gloſſes. Shakeſp. 
To-day deep ts learn with me to drexch 

In mirth; that after no ing draws. Milton. 


Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrain ; 
Their moiſture has already drench'd the plain. Dryden. 
(2.). In ſwiniſnh ſleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Too oft, alas ! has mutual hatred drench'd 
Our ſwords in native blood. Philips. 
3.) If any of your cattle are infected, ſpeedily let both ſick 
well blood, and drench them. Mar timer's Huſbandry. 
Darren. 3. /. [from the verb.] 1. Adraught; a ſwill: 
by way of abhorrence or contempt. 2. Phyſick for a 
brute. 3. Phyſick that muſt be given by violence. 4. A 
| of water. ' 
(2.) Let ſuch bethink them, if the ſleepy drenc 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 
That in our motion we aſcend. 
( 2.) A drench is a potion or drink prepared 
compoſed of ſeveral drugs in a liquid form. Farrier's Di&. 
Harry, fays ſhe, how haſt thou kill'd to-day ? Give 
my roan horſe a drench, ſays he; and anſwers, fourteen, an 
hour after. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
drench of wine has with ſucceſs been us'd, 
through a horn the gen'rous juice infus'd. 1. 
(3-) Their counſels are more like a drench, that muſt be 
ured down, than a draught which muſt be leiſurely drank, if 
liked it. King Charles. 
Dzxe'ncaurn. . /. [from drench.] 1. One that dips or 


ſteeps any thing. 2. One that gives phyſick by force. 

— ict, 

Daz vr. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched, to 
make a proverbial rhyme to brent or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the 

In danger rather to be arent than brent ? Fairy Queen. 

To DRESS. v. 4. [dreffer, French.] 1. To clothe ; to in- 

veſt with clothes. 2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. 


Milton. 
for a ſick horſe, 


ſee, 


DR E. 
It is uſed with up and ent. to enforce it. 3. To adorn; 
to deck; to embelliſh; to furniſh. 4. To cover a wound 
with medicaments. 5. To curry; to rub: a term of the 
ſtable. 6. To break or teach a horſe. A term of horſe- 
manſhip. 7. To rectify ; to adjuſt. 8. To prepare for 
any purpoſe. 9. To trim; to fit any thing for ready 
uſe. 10. To prepare victuals for the table. 
I. The firſt requeſt 

He made, was, like his brothers to be dreſs'd ; 

And, as his birth EIS above the reſt, 


(2.) Look od » ures not upon that fide that is next the 
ſun, or where they look beauteoulſly ; that is, as they come to- 


Dryden. 


wards — to be enjoyed; for then they paint and ſmile, and 


dreſs Ives wp in tinſel and glaſs gems and counterfeit 
imagery. Taylor. 
ee Few — the native red and white, Dryden 
Till poets dreſs'd them up to charm the t. . 
Lollia Paulina wore, in rt when 2115 out, the value 
of three hundred twenty-two thouſand nine hundred and fixteen 
$ thirteen ſhillings and four pence. Ar buthnot. 

(3-) Where was a fine room in the middle of the houſe, 
n 2 up, for the commiſſioners to ſit in. 1 
ill is uſed in power with all the ſplendour abſo- 
luteneſs can add to it. * Lacke. 
The mind loſes its natural reliſh of real truth, and is recon- 


ciled inſenſibly to any thing that can be dreſſed wp, into any 


feint ap ace of it. ocke. 
(4-) In time of my ſickneſs another chirurgeon dreſſed her. 


(s) Our infirmitics are many, that we are forced to dreſs 
tend horſes and aſſes, that they may help our needs. Taylor. 
Three hundred hortes, in nigh ſtables fe-l, 

1 


rn ſhining all, = 2 dreſi'd. Dryd. An. 

Well mouth'd, well-managed, which himſelf did dreſs ; 

His aid in war, his ornament in peace. Dryden. 
(7.) Adam! well may we labour ſtill to 4refs 

This ; fill to tend plant, herb, and flowr. Milton. 


; Mor timer i Huſband; y. 

(9.) When he dreſſeth the lamps he ſhall burn incenſe. 
Exod. xxx. 

When you dreſs your young hops, cut away roots or ſprigs. 


(10.) Thus the youth 992 i 
10. 5 up to dreſs 
For his fat delicious meſs, F 4 
In feeding high his tutor will © 
An heir t of the gourmand race. Dryden. 
Dakss. . 7 [from the verb] 1. Clothes; garment ; 
habit. 2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 3. The 
{kill of adjuſting dreſs. | 
(1.) Dreſſes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or pic- 
brought ada inn ug oma he Boe yr br Mey 
a » WE . f of t . 
A robe obſcene e . 
A. dreſs by fates and furies worn alone. Pope's Statius. 
(2.) Full dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſneſs, and 
keeps at diſtance an en b Clariſſa. 
(3-) The men of pleaſure, 4refs, and gallantry. Pope. 
Daze'sses. . from dreſs.} 1. One employed in putting 
on the clothes and adorning the perſon of another. 2. One 
employed in ting, trimming, or adjuſting any thing. 
3- The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreſt or pre- 
pared for the table. 
(1.) She hurries all her hand-maids to the taſk ; 
Her head alone will twenty 4refers atk. dent Juvenal. 
(2.) Said he unto the dreſſer of his vi » Behold, theſe 
three years I come ſecking fruit an this fig-tree, and ny 


(3.) —— "Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat: 
s are theſe? Where is the raſcal cook? 
How durit you, villains, bring it from the dreſſer, 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? Shakeſpeare. 
A. mapple dreſſer in her hall ſhe had, 
NN Nel eay © rater mend ew mode. Dryden, 


Dxe'ss1x room. . . [dreſs and room. 


DRIFT. 3. /. [from drive. ] 
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When you take down diſhes, tip a dozen vpon the &re/cr. 
Sxwift's Directions to the Cook. 


Daz's8inG. n. /. [from drei.] The application made to 


a lore. 
The ſecond day after we took off the dreſſings, and found an 
eſchar made by the catheretick. Wiſeman on Tumours. 


The room in 


which clothes are put on. : 
Latin books might be found every day in his drefingroom, if 


it were carefully ſearched. Swift. 
Dzzsr. part. [from * W 
In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dreſt 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt, Addi/er. 


To Dx1s. v. a. [contracted from dribble.} To crop; to 


cut off ; to defalcate. A cant word. 
Merchants gains come ſhort of half the mart ; 
For he who drives their bargains, d ibs a part. Dryden. 


To DRIBBLE. v. 2. [This word ſeems to have come from 


drop by ſucceſſive alterations, ſuch as are uſual in living 
languages. Drop, drip, dripple, dribble, from thence 
drivel and driveler. Drip may indeed be the original 
word, from the Daniſh drypp.] 1. To fall in drops. 2. To 
fall weakly and flowly- 3. To flaver as a child or idiot. 
(1.) Semilunar proceſſes on the furface, owe their form to 
the dribbling of water that paſſed over it. Woodwward on Foffils. 
A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentary ſuppreſſion of urine, 
may be cauſed by the ſtone's ſhutting up the orifice of the blad- 
der. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a compleat boſom. Shakeſpeare. 


To Dxr'zBLE. v. a. To throw down in drops. 


Let the cook follow with a ladle full of ſoup, and dribble it 
all the way up ſtairs. Swift's Rules to Servants. 


Dx1'sLeT. n. /. [from dribble.] Afmall fum ; odd money 


in a ſum. 
— Twelve long years of exile born, 
Twice twelve we number'd fince his bleſt return : 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to Pays 
y. 


Even to the dribblet of a Dryden 


Dai“ ZA. =. / [from dry.) That which has the quality of 


abſorbing moiſture ; « deſiccative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify roots in milk, which it 
1s certain are driers, will make dogs little. Bacon. 
1. Force impellent; im- 
pulſe; overbearing influence. 2. Violence; courſe. 
3. Any thing driven at random. 4. Any thing driven or 
borne along in a body. 5 A ſtorm; a ſhower. 6. A 
heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind; as, a /nowdrift, a deep body of ſnow. 7. Ten- 
dency, or aim of action. 8. Scope of a diſcourſe. 

(2) A man being under the drift of any paſſion, will ſtill 
follow the impulſe cf it, till ſomething interpoſe, and, by a 
ſtronger impulſe, turn him another way. South. 

(2.) The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. F. Q. 

(3-) Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 

An uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 

And hotlow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 

And croſs ſome riv'let ga bd begin. 

(4.) — The racers ſtand, 
Swift as on wings of wind 22 they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky. Pope's Odile 

(8.0 Our thunder from the South 
Shall rain their dr:ft of N on = town. Shakeſrcare. 

7.) The particular drift of every act, proceeding eternall 
8082 L =_ are not able to diſcern ; * therefore — 
always give the proper and certain reaſon of his works. 

| Heeker. 

Their drift comes known, and they diſcover'd are; 

For ſome, 'of many, will be falſe of courſe. Damel. 
(8.) The main dit of his book being to prove, that what is 


Dryden. 


true is impoſſible to be falſe, he * nobody. Tillotſon. 
The 4r:ft of the pamphlet is to {tir up our compaſſion towards 
the rebels. Addiſon. 


This by the ſtile, the manner, and the drift, 
Twas thought could be the work of none but Swift, Suit. 
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To Dar r. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To drive ; to urge 
along. 2. To throw together on heaps. Not autho- 
riſed. 5 

(r.) Snow no larger than ſo many 
with the wind in 12 every plain. 

(2. He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. Thomſon. 
To DRILL. v. a. [drillen, Dutch; Sinhan, Sax. from 
Sunzh, through.] 1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 
2. To perforate ; to bore; to pierce. 3. To make a 
hole. 
rupted, I believe, from draxvled. 5. To draw from ſtep 
to ſtep. A low phraſe. 6. To drain; to draw ſlowly. 
This ſenſe wants better authority. 7. To form to arms; 
to teach the military exerciſe. An old cant word. 

(1.) The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upon a 
fat board, which iron hath an hole punched a little way into it, 
to ſet the blunt end of the ſhank of the drill in, when you ui 
a hole. N Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

(2.) My body — and through he did, 
And Whacum by my fide lay kilFd. | Hudibras. 
Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 

And to th' attractive rays adapt their holes? Blackmore. 

(3-) When a hole is dried in a piece of metal, they hold the 
dri!l-bone in their right hand; but when they turn ſmall work 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. Moxon. 

(4-) She has bubbled him out of his youth; ſhe 4r:4lkd him 
on to five and fifty, and ſhe will drop him in his old age. 

Addiſon. 

(5.) When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got within 
kim, and are able to drill him on from one lewdnels to another, 
by the ſame arts they corrupt and ſqueeze him. South. 

(6.) Drill through the ſandy ſtratum every way, 
The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe. Thomſon. 
(7-) The foe appear'd drawn up and &rill'd, 
h | Hudibras. 


grains of ſand, drifted 
Ellis's Voyage. 


4- To delay; to put off: in low phraſe; cor- 
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I drink to th general joy 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
I'll 4rink to maſter Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes about 


the whole table, 
I Shakeſp. 


London, Shakeſpeare. 


To Drinx- v. a. 1. To ſwallow : applied to liquids. 2. 


To ſuck up; to abſorb. 3. To take in by any inlet; to 
hear; to ſee. 4 To act upon by drinking. 5. To 
make drunk. 6. It is uſed with the intenſive particles 
off, up, and in: Of to note a ſingle act of drinking. 7. 
Us, to note that the whole is drunk. 8. In, to enforce 
the ſenſe ; uſually of inanimate things. 


(r.) He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights. 1 Sam. XXX. 12, 
We have drunken our water for money. 2 Sam. v. 4. 


(2.) Set rows of roſemary with flow'ring ſtem, 


And let the purple vi'lets drink the ftream. Dryden. 
Bruſh not thy ſweeping ſkirt too near the wall ; 

Thy heedleſs ſleeve will 477k the colour d oil. Gay. 
(3-) My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 

Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſuund. Shakeſp. 


Thither write, my queen, - 

And with mine eyes I'll 4rizk the words you fend, 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 

What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ 3 


Such the pleas d ear will drin with ſilent joy. Pope. 

I drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 

(4.) Come, we have a hot veniſon to dinner : come, 
gentlemen, I hope we ſhall Hu down all unkindneſs. 

Shakeſpeare. 


He will drown his health and his ſtrength in his belly; and, 


after all his drunken trophies, at length drink down himſelf too. 


South. 

(5.) Benhadad was drinking himſelf drunk in the pavilions. 
1 Kings. 

cup of poiſon, a thing as ter- 


Ready to charge them in the field. 
1. An inſtrument with 


(6. One man gives another a 
Dxr11.1. n. /. [from the verb.] 
| It is a point preſſed hard againſt 


rible as death ; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a 
cordial, and fo he drinks it off, and dies. South, 
(7.) Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of fourteen 
pints, was going to take another. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(8.) The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emp- 


which holes are bored. 
the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and ſtring. 
2. An ape; a baboon. A ſmall dribbling brook. 


This I have found no where elſe, and ſuſpect it ſhould be tied, becometh more porous, and greedily drinketh in water. 


. 11 Brewn's FVulgar Errours. 
(1.) The way of tempering ſteel to make gravers, 4rills, and DRIX Kk. 2. . [from the verb.] 1. Liquor to be ſwallowed : 
ay inſtruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle. oppoſed to meat. 2. Liquor of any particular kind. 
illi are uſed for the gp holes as punches will not ad ads oo 
ferve for; as a piece of work that hath already its ſhape, and 2 > wen wo 45 e * ice to rear 
muſt have an hole made in it. a Moxon. 1s mighty c pion, Hrong above compare, 


Milton. 


(2.) Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different in- 
ternal ſpecifick conſtitution between a changeling and a &r:ll, 
when they agree in ſhape and want of reaſon ? Locke. 

(3-) Springs through the pleaſant meadows pour their drills, 

Which ſnake- like ghde between the bordering hills. Saxdys. 


Whoſe drink was only from the liquid brook ! 
(2.) We will give you rare and ſleepy drinks. 

| Shane fears Winter's Tale. 

The juices of fruits are either watry or oily : I reckon among 
the watry all the fruits out of which & ink is expreſſed, as the 


To DRINK. v. n. preter. drank, or drunk ; part. paſſ. 8 re ——_ 3 yh — wing, Bacon. 
drunk, or drunken. [dhincan, Saxon.] 1. To ſwallow And ſtrongeſt &i, our chief fupport of health! Milton. 
liquors z to quench thuſt. 2. To feaſt; to be entertained Theſe, when th' allotted orb of time's compleat, 
with liquors. 3. To drink to exceſs ; to be an habitual Are more commended than the labour'd drirk. Philifc. 


drunkard. A colloquial phraſe. © 4. To Dativ x to, To Amongſt Hue, auſtere wines are apt to occaſion foul erup- 
ſalute in drinking; to invite to drink by drinking firſt. tions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5- To Dntnxx 70. To with well to in the act of taking Darinxmonty. nf. [drink and meney.] Money given to 
the cup. | . buy liquor. : 
R (1. Here, enn the armies, Peg's ſervants were always aſking for 4rinkmoney. 
Let's 4rink together friendly, and embrace. Shakeſpeare. P : Arbuthnot. 
She faid drink, and I will give thy camels drink alſo; fo | D*1'XKABLE. adj. [from drink.] Potable ; ſuch as may 
drank, and ſhe made the camels d int alſo. Gen. xxiv. 46. drank. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. Drx1i'nKER. . /. [from drin.] One that drinks to exceſs ; 


When delight is the only end, and reſts in itſelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and & 1zking is not a ſerving of God, 
but an mordinate action. Taylor's Rult of living holy. 

(2.) We came to fight you. For my part, I am ſorry it is 
turned to a drinking. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

(4-) I take your princely word for thoſe redreſſes. 
— I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 
And thereupon I driuk unto your grace. Shakeſpeare, 


a a drunkard. 


It were good for thoſe that have moiſt brains, and are great 
drakers, to take fume of lignum, aloes, roſemary, and frank- 
incenſe, about the full of the moon. Bacon. 

The d inter and debauched perſon is the object of ſcorn and 
contempt. South. 

The urine of hard 4rizk2rs affords a liquor extremely fetid, 


but no inflammable ſpirit; what is inflammable ftays in the 
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blood, and affefts the brain. Great drinters commonly die 
apoplectick. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To DRIP. wv. =. [dripfen, Dutch.] 1. To fall in drops. 
2. To have drops falling from it. 
(2.) — The foil, with fatt'ning moiſture fill'd, 
Is cloath'd with s, and fruitful to be till'd ; 
wy 4 in fruitfu _ we view from high, 

ich dripping rocks, not rowling ſtreams ſu Dryden. 

The are — and cleaneſt — ad | 

Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Prior. 


To Dairy. v. a. 1. To let fall in drops. 2. To drop fat in 


roaſting. 
(1. Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich {wain, 
Which from the thatch 4rips faſt a ſhower of rain. Swif?. 
(2.) Let what was put into his belly, and what he 3 be 
bis ſauce. Walton's Angler. 
His offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. Dryd. Virg. 
D«1y. n. /. [from the verb.] That which falls in drops. 
Water may be need for neceſſary occaſions from the 
heavens, by preſerving the dris of the houſes. Mortimer. 


Dxz1'zeinG. =. /. [from drip.] The fat which houſewives 


gather from roaſt meat. 
Shews all her ſecrets of houſckeeping ; 
For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. Swift. 

Dai'ypIiNGPaAN. n. /. [drip and pan.) The pan in which 
the fat of roaſt meat is caught. 

When the cook turns her back, throw ſmoaking coals into 
the drippinghan. \ Swift. 

Dar. adj. [from drip.] This word is uſed ſome- 
where by Fairfax for weak, or rare; dripple foot. 

To DRIVE. v. @. preterite drove, anciently drave ; part. 
paſſ. driven, or drove. [dreiban, Gothick ; dnipan, Saxon; 
dryven, Dutch.) 1. To produce motion in any thing by 
violence : as, the hammer drives the nail. 2. To force 
along by impetuous preſſure. 3. To expel by force from 
any place: with from. 4. To ſend by force to any place: 
with t. 5. To chaſe; to hunt. 6. To force or urge 
in any direction. 7. To impel to greater ſpeed. 8. To 
guide and regulate a carriage. 9. To convey animals; 
to make animals march along under guidance. 10. Lo 
clear any place'by forcing away what is in it. 11. To 
force; to compel. 12. To hurry on inconſiderately. 
13. To diſtreſs; to ſtraiten. 14. To urge by violence, 
not kindneſs. 15. To impel by influence of paſſion. 16. 
To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. 17. To carry on; 
to keep in motion. 18. To purify by motion: fo we ſay 
to drive feathers. 19. To Drive out. To expel. 


(2.) He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile. Pope. 
. On helmets, helmets throng, 
Shield preſs'd on ſhield, and man drove man along. Pope. 


(3-) Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen'rous rage reſents his wounds. Dryden's Virg. 
His ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 
Beaux iſn beaux, and ſwordknots fwordknots drive. 


Pope. 
(A.) Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shakeſpeare. 


— Fate has driver em all 
Into the net. Dryden's Don Sebaſſ ian. 
(s- To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Ear took his way. Chewy Chaſe. 
(6.) He ſtood and meaſured the earth: he beheld, and drove 
aſunder the nations. Hab. iii. 6. 
(8.) He took off their chariot- wheels, that they 4rowve them 
heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 


(9.) There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hill, and drive em to the ſhore. Addiſon. 


(10.) We come not with of waſteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the ſwains away. Dryden. 
(11.) For the metre fake, ſome words in him ſometime be 


driver awry, which require ſtraighter placing in plain proſe. 
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(12.) Moft miſerable if ſuch unſkilfulueſs make them drive 


on their time by the periods of fin and death. Taylor. 
He, driven to diſmount, threatened, if I did not the like, to 
do as much for my horſe as fortune had done for his. Sidney. 
The Romans did not think that tyranny was thoroughly 
extinguiſhed, till they had driver one of their conſuls to depart 
the city, againſt whom they found not in the world what to 
object, ſaving only that his name was Tarquin. Hooker. 
He was driven by the neceſſities of times, more than led by 
his own diſpoſition, to rigour. : King Charles. 
(13.) This kind of ſpeech is in the manner of deſperate men 
driven. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
(. 4.) He taught the goſpel rather than the law, 

And forc'd himlelf to drive; but lov'd to draw. Dryden. 
(15.) I drave my ſuitor from his mad humour of love to a 
living humour of madneſs. Shakeſ;care's As you like it. 
Diſcontents 4rave men into ſlidings. King Charles. 
Lord Cottington, being maſter of temper, and of the moſt 
profound diſſimulation, knew too well how to lead him into a 
miſtake, and then drive him into choler. Clarendon. 
It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul ; where we 
= ſee what drives men into a conjugal life: a little burning 

puſhes us more powerfully than greater pleaſures in iy 70 
. oc. 
(16.) The experiment of wood that ſhineth in the dark, we 
have diligently driven and purſued ; the rather for that, of all 
things that give light here below, it is the moſt durable, and 
hath leaſt apparent motion. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
We have thus the proper notions of the four elements, and 
both them and their qualities, ven up and reſolved into their 
moſt ſimple principles. Digby on Bodies. 
To drive the argument farther, let us inquire into the obvious 
deſigns of this divine architect. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
The deſign of theſe orators was to drive fome particular point, 
either the condemnation or acquittal. Swift, 
(17.) As a farmer cannot huſband his ground fo well, if he 


fit at a t rent; ſo the merchant cannot drive his trade fo 
well, it he fit at great uſury. Bacon, 
The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common font, beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffick drive. Dryden. 
Your Paſimond a lawleſs bargain drove, 
The parent could not fell the daughter's love. Dryder. 


The trade of life cannot be driver without partners. Collier. 
(18.) His thrice 4riv'z bed of down. Shakeſ(f. 

The one's in the plot, let him be never ſo innocent; and the 
other is as white as the driven ſnow, let him be never fo crimi- 
nal. L" Eftrange. 
(19.) Tumults and their exciters drave amyfelf and many of 
both houſes out of their places. King Charles. 
As ſoon as they heard the name of Roſcetes, they forthwith 
drave out their governour, and received the Turks into the 
town. Knolles's Hiftery. 


To Drive. wv. n. 1. To go as impelled by any external 
agent. 2. To ruſh with violence. 3. To 2 in a 
carriage. 4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope and 
ultimate deſi gn. 5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. 6 
To drive, in all its ſenſes, whether active or neuter, may 
be obſerved to retain a ſenſe compounded of violence and 
progreſſion. 


(1.) The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian ; 
but being diſtracted, driveth that way where the greater and 
powerfuller art of the earth is placed. Brown's Yulg. Erruur:, 

Love, Ert to one, ſtill ſafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 
But loſing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 
It drives away at will, to every wave a ſcorn. Di den. 
Nor with the riſing ſtorm would vainly ſtrive; 

But left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. Dryden's A. 
(2.) Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 

And rent the ſheets. Dryden's u. 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of ſmoke, 

With gloomy pillars cover all the place ; 
Whoſe little intervals of night are broke, 

By ſparks that drive againſt his ſacred face. Da den. 
Then with fo ſwift an ebb the flood 4rowe backward, 

It ſlipt from underneath the ſcaly herd. Dryd. All fer Lowe, 
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The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T imboſs their hives in cluſters. Dryden : Don Sebaſtian. 
— While thus he ſtood, 

Perithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. Dryden. 

— As a ſhip, which winds and waves aſſail, 

Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 

The imperious tempeſt, and th' impetuous ſeas. den. 
The wolves ſcampered away, however, as hard as they 


could drive. _ UEftrange. 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand, 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the Pope's Iliad. 


(3.) There is a litter ready; 
And drive tow'rd Dover. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
— Thy flaming chariot-wheels, that 

Heav'n's everlaſting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou drov'fl of warring angels diſarray d. Milton. 
(4.) Authors drive at theſe as the higheſt el ies which 
are but the frigidities of wit. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
We cannot widely miſtake his diſcourſe, when we have found 
out the point he drives at. Locke. 
They look no further before them than the next line ; whence 
it will inevitably follow, that they can drive to no certain point, 
but ramble from one ſubject to another. Dryden. 
We have done our work, and are come within view of the 
end that we have been driving at. Addiſon on the War. 

(5.) Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

At Auxur's ſhield he drove, and at the blow 
Both ſhield and arm to ground go. Dryden Xn. 


To DRYVEL. v. n. [from drip, dripple, dribble, drivel.] 
1. To flaver ; to let the ſpittle fall in drops, like a child, 
an idiot, or a dotard. 2. To be weak or fooliſh ; to 


lay him in't, 


dote. 
7 I met with this Chremes, a . fellow, lean, 

Waking both of head and hands, already earth, and yet 

then moſt greedy of earth. Sidney. 


d ip from him, but would be forced to drivel 
like ſome paralytick, or a fool. Grew, 
(2.) This iveling love is like a natural, that runs 
lolling up and down to hide his bauble. Shakeſp. Rom. and Jul. 
I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow fotted, 
Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey by love; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance, ; Dryden. 
Da1'veL. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Slaver ; moiſture ſhed 
from the mouth. 2. A fool; an idiot; a driveller. 
This ſenſe is now out of uſe. 
(1.) Beſides th. eternal drzwel that p< 
The dro ping beard, from noſtrils, mouth and eyes. Dryden. 
(2.) What ool am I, to mingle that drivel's ſpeeches among 
Sidney. 


my noble thoughts ? 
While ſtill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove. 
| 9 51 


No man coul 


Millions of years this old dri vel Cupid lives, 


Danses. 4 / [from drivel.] A fool; an idiot; 4 
Averer. 
I have heard the arranteſt dyiweller, commended for their 


fhrewdneſs, even by men of tolerable judgment. Swift. 
Dx1'ven. Participle of drive. 
They were driven forth from men. Fob, xxx. 5. 


Dai'vex. . /. [from drive.] 1. The perſon or inſtrument 
who gives any motion by violence. 2. One who drives 
beaſts. 3. One who drives a carriage. 


(2.) He from the many-peopl'd city flies; 


Contemns their labours, the driver's cries. Sandys. 
The driver runs up to him immediately, and beats him almoſt 
to death. L' Eftrange. 


The multitude or comman rout, like a drove of „or an 
herd of men, may be managed by any noiſe or cry whuch their 
driver ſhall accuſtom them to. South 

(3-) Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The founding laſh, and, ere the ſtroke deſcends, 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. Dryd. Virg. 
To DRI/ZZLE. v. a. [driſelen, German, to ſhed dew.] 
To thed in ſmall flow drops; as Winter rains. 
When the ſun ſets, the aur doth drizzle dew. Shakeſpeare. 


Do R 0 


now this face of mine be hid © 

ing Winter's drizzled ſnow, 
its of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life ſome b 

To Dx1'zzLEz. v. u. To fall in ſhort 


Though 
In 


mountains, by reaſon of their height, are 
dews and dr:zz/ing rains than any of the 
Addiſon on Italy. 
j. [from tue.] Shedding ſmall rain. 
This during Winter's drizz/y reign be done, 
Till the new ram receives th exalted fun. Dryden's Virgil. 
DROIL. u. / (by Junius underftocd a contraction of drivel.] 
A drone ; a ſſuggard. 
To DxoiL. v. u. To work fluggiſhly and ſlowly; to 
lod. 
Fn Let ſuch vile vaſſals, born to baſe vocation, 
—_— in the world, and for their living droil, 
Which have no wit to live withouten tovle. oy. 
Deſuctude does contract and narrow our faculties, fo we 
can apprehend only thoſe things in which we are converſant : the 
droiling peaſant ſcarce thinks there is any world beyond the 
neighbouring markets. Goverment of the Tongue. 
DROLL. 2. . [r, French] 1. One whoſe buſineſs 
is to raiſe mirth by petty tricks: a jeſter ; a buffoon; a 
jackpuddiag. 2. A farce; ſome ing exhibited to raiſe 
muth. 
(1.) As he was running home in all haſte, a droll takes him 
up by the way. L' Eftrange. 
Why, how now, Andrew | cries his brother da; 


more ed to the 
adjacent parts. 
Daizz Lv. 


To- days conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull. Prior. 
Democritus, dear drell, reviſit earth, ' 

And with our follics ghut thy heighten'd mirth. Prior. 

(2.) Some as juſtly fame 
For lofty lines in Smithfield drolls, Swift, 
To DroLL. v. n. [dri.e, French.] To jeſt; to play the 
buffoon. 
Such auguſt deſigns as inſpire inquiries uſed to be de- 


cided by 4rolling fantaſticks, that have only wit enough to make 


others and themſelves ridiculous. Glanwille. 
Men that will not be reaſoned into their ſenſes, may yet be 
1 * or drolled into them. I Effrange. 
virtuoſoes infult and deſpiſe on, yet they never ſhall be 


able to droll away nature. South, 
Dro'tiery. =. [from droll.) Idle jokes; buffoonery. 
They hang between heaven and hell, berrow the Chriſtians 
faith, and the atheiſts it. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Dro'murtnary. . . [dromedare, Ital.] A fort of camel 
ſo called from its ſwiftneſs, becauſe it is faid to travel a 
hundred miles a-day. Dromedaries are ſmaller than com- 
mon camels, flenderer, and more nimble, and are of two 
kinds : one larger, with two ſmall bunches, covered with 
hair, on its back; the other leſſer, with one hairy emi- 

. nence, and more frequently called camel: both are ca- 
pable of great fatigue. Their hair is ſoft and ſhorn : 
they have no fangs and fore-teeth, nor horn upon their 
feet, which are only covered with a fleſhy ſkin; and 
they are about ſeven feet and a half high, from the 


ground to the top of their heads. See Camer. Caller. 
Straw for the horſes and dromedaries brought they unto the 
place | I Kings. 


Mules, after theſe camels and dromedaries, 
And fraught with utenſils of war. Milton. 
DRONE. #. /. [>noen, Saxon.] 1. The bee which makes 
no honey, and is therefore driven out by the reſt. 2. A 
uggard; an idler. 3. The hum, or inſtrument of hum- 
ming. 
0 The ſad- ey d juſtice, with his furly hum, 


o'er to executors 
The lazy yawmng droxe. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
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Luxurious kings are to their le loſt; 

They live, like drones, upon the publiek coſt. Dryd. Auren. 
All, with united force, combine to drive a 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. Dryden i Virgil. 

(2. . He ſleeps by day ; 
More than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I with him. Shakeſpeare. 
Sit idle on the houſhold hearth 

A burd'nous droxe, to viſitants a gaze. Milton. 

It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, who lives u 
what I get, without bringing any thing _————— 

on. 


(3.) Here while his canting 4rone-pipe ſcann'd 

The myſtick figures of 2 

He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 

On all her fortune - telling lines. Cleaveland. 


To Dxone. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To live in idle- 
neſs ; to dream. 2. To give a heavy dull tone. 
1.) What have I loſt by my forefathers fault? 
. Ys _— e COS 
rom a ive race of droning kings 
(2. = Melfoil and — pound, 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtre the ground, 
Fr 
Dr ox is. adj. [from drone.) Idle; fluggiſh ; dream- 
ing; lazy; indolent ; unactive. | 
The 4roni/h monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of manhood, 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
To neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 


To Droop. v. . (reef, ſorrow, Dutch.] 1. To languiſh 
with forrow. 2. To faigt ; to grow weak; to be diſ- 
pirited. 3. Tofink ; to downwards; commonly by 
weakneſs or grief. 

(1.) Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ftraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply 3 
1 and * the ſhame on't in hi » Shakeſpeare. 
droop, with ſtruggling ſpent ; 
My e are on my 22 bent. Sandys. 
2.) I find my zenith doth depend upon 
PA euſpicions ſtar ; whoſe influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Good things of day begin to droop and 
While night's black agents to their 
When by impulſe from heav'n, Tyrtæus ſung, 
In arcop ing ſoldiers 2 new courage (| *h 
Can flow'rs but in abſence of fun, 
Which wak'd their ſweets ? and mine, alas! is gone. Dryden. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with ſickly feathers dp. Dryden. 
When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, 
The muſes drop d with their forſaken arts. Dryden. 
Fil animate the foldiers drooping courage, 
With love of freedom and contempt of life. Addiſ. Cato. 
I ſaw him ten days before he died, and obſerved he began 
very much to droop and languiſh. Swift. 
(3-) I never from thy fide henceforth muſt ſtray, | 
Where'er our day's work lies ; though now enjoin'd 
Laborious, till day Arup. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
— — His head, though 


» 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck d with gold, 
Hung drooping, unſuſtain d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
On her heav'd boſom hung her dr coping head, . 
Which, with a ſigh, ſhe rais d; and this the ſaid. Pope. 


DROP. . /. [dnoppa, Saxon.] 1. A globule of moiſture ; 
as much liquor as falls at once when there is not a con- 
tinual ſtream. 2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 

(1.) Meet we the med'cine of our country's weal, 
And with him we in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. Shakeſdeare's Macbeth. 
Whereas Ariſtotle. tells us, that if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thouſand meaſures of water, the wine being over- 
pound by ſo vaſt a quantity of water, will be turned into it; 
e ſpeaks very improbably. a Beyle. 


. 
* 


Dryden. 


Roſcommon. 


drowſe, 
do rowſe. Shakeſp. 
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Admiring in the gloomy ſhade, 
_ Thoſe little drops of light. | 


Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour'd a deluge of my blood 


aller. 


To ſa f his. s ? b 
r 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 


Daor Serene. . , [gutta ſerena, Lat.] A diſeaſe of 


the eye, proceeding from an inſpiſſation of the humour. 
thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To Dor. v. 4. [>noppan, Saxon] 1. To pour in drops 
or ſingle globules. 2. To let fall from a higher place. 
e go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or 74 
n. 4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. 5. To inſert in- 
directly, or by way of digreſſion. 6. To intermit; to 
ceaſe. 7. To quit a maſter. 8. To let go a dependant, 
or companion, without farther aſſociation. 9g. To ſuffer 
to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 10. To bedrop; to 
ſpeckle ; to variegate with ſpots. Yariis fellatus corpora 
guttis. | 
(1.) His heavens ſhall drop down dew. Deut. xxxiu. 28 
(2.) Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And &rop their anchors on the meads below. Dryden. 
| One only remain'd : 
d on her , not half upright, 
And dropp'd an aukward court'ſy to x ight. Dryden. 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear. Swift. 
ch 3 d power Fe ; oy ſi 
1 \ lum t, 
And bid my wi [7 yet I 44 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thoſe who have aſſumed viſible ſhapes for a ſeaſon, can hardly 
be reckoned among this order of compounded beings ; becauſe 
they drop their bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible 
5 _ TERS _ — hy Logick. 
(4+ not thy word again houſe AAC. Mas. 
(s.) Se. Baule epiſtles contain nothing but points of Chriſ- 
tian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom fails to drop in the 
great and diſtinguiſhing doctrines of our holy religion. Locke. 
(6.) Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we ought to drop 
our hopes, or rather never entertain them. Collier on Deſpair. 
After having given this judgment in its favour, they ſuddenly 
dropt the purſuit. 5 1 
(7.) I have beat the hoof till I have worn out ſhoes m 
your ſervice, and not one penny left me to buy more; fo that 
you mult even excuſe me, if I 4rop you here. L' Eftrange. 
8.) She drilled him on to five and fifty, and will drop him 
in his old age, if ſhe can find her account in another. Addiſor. 
| have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to the faſhion of 
the polite world, but the town has dropped them. Addiſon. 
ention either of the kings of Spain or Poland, and he talks 
notably ; but if you go out of the Gazette, you drop 7 
ddifon. 
(9.) Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by — 
records as would preſerve the traditionary account of him to 
after - ages, and 10 it, if, by paſſing through ſeveral gene- 
rations, it * drop any part that was material. Addifor. 
Opinions, like faſhions, always deſcend from thoſe of quality 
to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where they are 
dropped and vaniſh. Swift. 
(10.) —— Or, ſporting, with quick glance, 
Shew to the ſun their way'd coats, dropp'd with gold. 3/7. 
To Droy. v. n. 1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules - 
2. To let drops fall; to diſcharge itſelf in drops. 3. To 
fall ; to come from a higher place. 4. To fall ſpontane- 
ouſly. 5. To fall in death; to die ſuddenly. 6. To 
die. 7. To fink into filence; to vaniſh; to come to 


nothing: a familiar phraſe. 8. To come unexpectedly. 


9. To fall ſhort of a mark. 
(1. The quality of mercy is not ftrain'd ; 
It Mat petb, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. Shakeſp. Ninch int of Venice, 
(2.) The heavens dropped te preſence ot Goil, Pf. Ixvii, © 
UTU 
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While cumber d with my dropping clothes I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th unhoſpitable coaſt. Dryd. Ex. 
Beneath a rock he figh'd alone, 
And cold Lyczus wept from every druf ing ſtone. Dryden. 
( 3-) Philoſophers conjecture that you dropped from the moon, 
or one of the ſtars. | Gulliver" s Travels. 
In revolution, hing nearer and nearer to the 
ſun, this comet muſt at laſt drop into the ſun's body. Cheyne- 
(4.) So may'ſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap ; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, not y pluck'd. Milton. 
( 5.) ———— It was your preſurmiſe, 
That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Nothing, ſays Seneca, ſo ſoon reconciles us to the 
thoughts of our own death, as the profpe& of one friend after 
another dropping round us. Digby to Pope. 
(7.) Virgil's friends thought fit to let drop this incident of 
len. Addiſon's Travels. 
J heard of threats, occaſioned by my verſes: I ſent to ac- 
quaint them where I was to be found, and fo it dropped. Pope. 
($.) Either you come not here, or as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 
Careleſs and qualmiſh, with a yawning face. Dryden. 
He could never make any figure in company, but by giving 
diſturbance at his entry ; and takes care to drop in 
when he thinks you are juſt ſeated. Spectataor, No. 448. 
(9.) Often it drops or overſhoots by the difj 
diſtance or application. 
Dro'eeinG. 2. / [from drop.] 


Collier. 
1. That which falls in 


drops. 2. That which drops when the continuous ſtream 
ceaſes. | 
(1.) Thrifty wench ic kitchen-ſtuff, 
And barreling the droppings and the ſnuff | 
Of waſting candles. Donne. 
(2.) Strain out the laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. 


Pope. 

Dao r LET. . A little — | 
Thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, 

Scorn'd our brine's flow, and thoſe our droplets, which 


From niggard nature fall. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Dro'rsToNE. n. , [drop and ffone.] Spar formed into 
the ſhape of drops. | Woodward. 
Dxrxo'eworT. =. /. [drop and wort.] A plant of various 
ſpecies. 


Dxo'es1caL. adj. [from dropſy.] Diſeaſed with a dropſy ; 
hydropical ; tending to a dropſy. 
The diet of nephritick and 4 
as is oppoſite to, and ſubdueth 
in the of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Dxo'ys1tp. adj. [from dropſy.] Diſeaſed with a dropſy. 
Where great addition ſwells, and virtue none, 
It is a droßſied honour : good alone 
Is goods Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 
DRO/PSY. . /. [hydrops, Latin; whence anciently by- 
dropiſy, thence drei y, dropſy.] A collection of water in 
the body, from too lax a tone of the ſolids, whereby di- 
geſtion 1s weakened, and all the parts ſtuffed. uincy. 
An anaſarca, a ſpecies of dropſy, is an extravaſation of water 
lodged in the cells of the membrana adipoſa. Sharp. 
DROSS. 3. / [>nox, Saxon.] 1. The recrement or deſpu- 
mation of metals. 2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal. 
3- Refuſe; leavings ; ſweepings; any thing remaining 
after the removal of the better part; dregs ; feculence ; 
corruption. 
(1.) Some ſcumm' d the droſs that from the metal came, 
Some ſtirr'd the molten ore with ladles great, 


And every one did ſwink, and every one did ſweat. xa apt 
Should the mixture of a little dro/s conſtraim the church to 


deprive herſelf of ſo much gold, rather than learn how, by art 


and judgment, to make ſeparation of the one from the other? 


, Hocker. 
(2.) An emperor, hid under a cruſt of &roſs, after cleanſing, 


| has appeared with all his titles freſh and beautiful, Addiſon. 


* * 


y | | 
ical s ought to be ſuch 
cf wn nature of the ſalts 
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. Pol * now tell me, ſhould fair be proud 

Si 1 's DO . 
And in the ſhade of death itſelf ſhall ſhroud, 


However now thereof ye little ween ? Spenſer. 
That moſt divine light only ſhineth on thoſe minds, which 
are purged from all worldly dreſs and human uncleanneſs. 


Raleigh. 
All treaſures and all gain eſteem as dro, 1 
— dignities and __ - but the higheſt. Milton. 
uch precepts exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety and religion, 
purifying our ſouls from the droſs and fil nel delights.” 
| Tillotſon. 
* RG n. /. [from de.] Foulneſs ; feculence ; 
ruſt. | 
The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly drofſine(s, 
and ſoftens us for the impreſſion of God's ſtamp. Boyle 
Dxo'ssv. adj. [from dreſs.] 1. Full of ſcorious or recre- 
mentitious parts; full of droſs. 2. Worthleſs ; foul ; 
feculent. 
(1.) So doth the fire the droffy gold refine, Davies. 
For, by the fire, they emit not only many droffy and ſcorious 
ns ES PN eee either from earth or 
one. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


N. 75 2 * intention hold, 
eſe ymes to purify, 
Or as elixir to them into gold. Donne. 


ns of Dao'Tcyer. 2. /. [corrupted perhaps from drerchel. To 


dretch, in Chaucer, is to idle, to delay. Drach, in Frifich, 
is delay.) An idle wench; a fluggard. In Scottiſh it is 
ſill uſed. 

Dxovs. 3. /{ [from drive.] 1. A body or number of cat- 
tle : Ry uſed of oxgg, or black cattle. 2. A num- 
ber of ſheep driven. To herd of oxen we regularly 
oppoſe, not a drove, but a flock of theep. 3. Any col- 
lection of animals. 4. A crowd, a tumult. 

* They brought to their ſtations many droves of cattle 3 
within a few days were brought out of the country two 
thouſand muttons. Hayward: 
A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern droves. 
Brown. 

(2.) A drove of or an herd of oxen, may be ma- 
naged by any noiſe or cry which the drivers ſhall accuſtom them 


to. South. 
(3-) The ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 
(4.) But if to fame alone thou do'ſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace lend, 
Set wide with doors, adorn'd with plated braſs, 
Where dreves, as at a city-gate, may paſs. Dryden's Juv. 
Dxo'ven. part. from drive. Not now uſed. 
This is fought indeed; 
Had we fo done at firſt, we had 4roven them home 
With clouts about their heads. __ Shakeſpeare. 
Dro'ven. . /. [from drowe.] One that fats oxen for ſale, 
and drives them to market. 
be prince hath got your hero. 
— I wih him joy of her. 
— Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt rover; ſo they fel] bul- 
locks. | Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
The drover who his fellow drawer meets, 
In narrow paſſages of winding ſtreets. Dryden's Juvenal. 
DROUGHT. ./ [dnuzode, Saxon.] 1. Dry weather; 
„ want of rain. 2. Thirſt; want of drink. 


(14) O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers: . 
In Summer's drought I'll drop upon thee ſtill. Shakeſpeare. 
Great droughts in Summer, laſting till the end of Auguſt, 
ſome gentle ſhowers upon them, — then ſome dry weather, 
portend a peſtilent Summer the following. Bacer. 
— To ſouth Perſian bay, 
And inacceſſible th' Arabian drought. Milton. 
SCandys. 


As torrents in the drowth of Summer fail, 
So periſht man from death ſhall never riſe. 
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They were ſo learned in natural philoſophy, that they fore- 


told earthquakes and ſtorms, great droughts, and great plagues. 


| | Temple. 

In a ht the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. — 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms and nails 
innumerable come out of their hurking-places. Ray 


drought. 
Milton. 


(2.) His carcaſe, pin'd with hunger and with 
One whoſe drought 
Yet ſcarce allay d, ftill eyes the current ſtream, 
Whoſe liquid murmur heard, new thirſt excites. 
Drzov'cnTtiness. fn. /. [from droughty.] 
warting rain. 
Dao uon rv. adj. [from drovght.] 1. Wanting rain; ſul- 
try. 2. Thirſty ; dry with thirſt. 

(1.) That a camel, fo patient of long thirſt, ſhould be bred 
in ſuch droughty and parched countries, where it is of ſuch 
eminent uſe for travelling over thoſe dry and ſandy defarts, 
where no water is to be had, muſt be acknowledged an act of 


providence and deſign. Ray on Creation. 
(2.) If the former years 
Exhibit no ſupplies, alas] thou muſt 


With taſteleſs water waſh thy droughty throat. Philips. 
To Daown. v. a. [from drunden, below, German, Skinner, 
from dnuncntan, Saxon, Mr. Lye.] 1. To ſuffocate in 
water. 2. To overwhelm in water. 3. To overflow; 
to bury in an inundation ; to deluge. 4. To immerge ; 
to loſe in any thing. 5. To loſe in ſomething that over- 
powers or Covers. | 
(1.) They would ſoon drown thoſe that refuſed to ſwim 
down the popular ſtream. | King Charles. 
When of God's image only eight be found 


Milton. 
The ſtate of 


Snatch'd from the wat'ry grave, and fav'd from nations 
drown'd. Prior. 
(2.) - Or fo much as it needs 

To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakeſp. 
SGalleys might be drowned in the harbour with the ord- 
nance, before they could be rigged. | Knolles's Hiftory. 

(3.) Betwixt the prince and parli we ſtand, 

The barriers of the ſtate on either hand: | 

May neither overflow, for then drown the land. Dryden. 


(4-) Moſt men being in pleaſures drown'd, 
It ſeems their fouls bes in their ſenſes are. Davies. 
(5. Who cometh next will not follow that courſe, however 
good, which his eceſſors held, for doubt to have his doings 
drowned in er man's praiſe. Spenſer on Irelan1. 


That the brightneſs of the fun doth drown our diſcerning of 


the leſſer lights, is a ar errour. Wotton. 
My private voice is drown'd amid the ſenate. Addiſon. 
Some aged man who lives this a& to ſee, 

And who in former times remember'd me, 

May ſay, the fon, in fortitude- and fame, 

Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father's name. Dryden. 

To Drown. v. . To be ſuffocated in the waters. 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never 
burned ; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh drown- 
Ing. Aſcham's Sc er. 

Methought what pain it was to drown / 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears ! Shak e 
To DROWSE. v. 4. [drooſen, Dutch] To make heavy 
with ſleep. 
There 


Firſt found me, and with ſoft v=o. "i ſerz'd 
My drowſed ſenſes uncontroll'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
o Drowss. v. =. 1. To ſlumber; to grow heavy with 
fleep- 2 To look heavy; not cheerful. 
(s.) All their ſhape 
Spangled 2228 more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus; more wakeful than to drow/ſe, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) They rather drows'd, and hung their eyelids down, 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Dro'wsiLY. adv. [from drowſy.] 1. Sleepily ; heavily ; 
with an inclination to ſleep. 2. Sluggiſhly ; idly ; floth- 
fully 3 lazily. 


Drxo'wstness. . /. [from drowyy.] 


v 0 
We The air ſwarms thick with wand'ring deities, 
ich drow/ily like humming beetles riſe. | Da 


(2.) We ſatisfy our underſtanding with the firſt things, and, 
thereby ſatiated, flothfully and drowfly fit down. . 
1. Sleepineſs ; hea- 
vineſs with ſleep; diſpoſition to fleep. 2. Idleneſs ; in- 
dolence ; inactivity. 

(1.) What a ſtrange drow/ineſs poſſeſſes them 
— In of night, when drowſineſs 

Hath lock d up mortal ſenſe, then liften I 

To the celeſtial ſyren's harmony. 

What ſuccour can I ho 


Shakeſp. 


y Miltow. 

pe the muſe will ſend, 

Whoſe drowſineſs hath wrong'd the muſe's friend? Craſbaw. 
He paſſes his whole life in a dozed condition, between fleep- 
ing and waking, with a kind of drowſineſs and confuſion upon 
his ſenſes. South. 
He that from his childhood has made riſing betimes familiar 
to him, will not waſte the beſt part of his life in drowſineſs and 
lying a-bed. Locke. 
A ſenſation of drowſineſs, oppreſſion, and laſſitude, are ſigns 
of a plentiful meal in young people. Arbuthnor. 
(2.) It falleth out well, to ſhake off your drowſineſs ; for it 


ſeemed to be the trumpet of a war. Bacon's Holy War. 


Dzro'wstnep. . , Sleepineſs ; inclination to fleep. Ob- 
ſolete. | 


The royal virgin ſhook off drow/yhed ; 


And riſing forth out of her baſer boure, 
Look'd for her knight. Fairy Queer. 
Dro'wsy. adj. [from drowſe.] 1. Sleepy; heavy with 


* lethargick. 2. Heavy; lulling ; cauſing fleep. 
3. upid 3 dull. 


1.) Drowſy am I, and yet can rarely ſleep. Sidney. 
Me ; tra, dr deſirous — ſleep, 0 the fit of an 
ague, do uſe to yawn and ſtretch. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The flowers, calFd out of their beds, 
Start and raiſe up their drowſp heads. Cleaveland. 
Drunken at laſt, and drow); depart, 
Each to his houſe. Our | Dryden. 
(2.) Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 
Up roſe from drowſy couch. Fairy Queen. 


While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 
The h willows waving with the wind, 
And feather'd quires that warbled in the ſhade, 
And purling ſtreams that through the meadow ſtray d, 
In drowſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addiſon. 
3-) Thoſe inadvertencies, a y would think, even our 
author, with all his drowſy reaſoning, could never have been 
capable of. Atterbury. 
To DRUB. v. a. [draber, to kill, Daniſh.] To threſh; to 
beat ; to bang ; to thump ; to thwack ; to cudgel. A 
word of contempt. | 
He that is valiant, and dares fight, ö 
Though drubb'd, can loſe no honour by 't. Hudibras. 
The little thief had been ſoundly drubbed with a good honeſt 


cudgel. L' Eftrange. 
Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been leſs than 
weight, I ſhould have been drubbed. Locke. 


Dru. n. /. [from the verb.] A thump; a knock; a 
blow. ; 
The blows and ubs I have receiv'd, 
Have bruis'd my body, and bereav'd | 
My limbs of ſtrength. | Hudibras. 
By ſetting an unfortunate mark on their followers, they have 
expoſed them to innumerable drubs and contuſions. Addiſon. 
To DRUDGE. v. n. [dneccan, to vex, Saxon; draghen, 
to carry, Dutch] To labour in mean offices; to toil 
without honour or dignity ; to work hard ; to ſlave. 
And to crack'd fid and hoarſe tabour, 
In merriment, did 4rudge and labour. 
r ſleep little: we muſt learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 
Midſt Winter froſts ; then clad and fed with ſparing, 
Riſe to our toils, and drudge away the day. Otrvay. 
Advantages obtained by induſtry directed by philoſophy, can 
never be expected from drudgirg ignorance. wille. 
Soon he came to court, 


Hudibras. 
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ing for hire his ſervice at the gate, 
To ws. _ water, _ to * — 4 Dryden. 
I made no bargain wi , to live always drudging. 
a Dryden's Dedicat. Eu. 
What is an age, in dull renown drudg'd o'er ! 
One little ſingle hour of love is more. Granville. 
DavupGE. . /. [from the verb.] One employed in mean 
labour ; a flave ; one doomed to ſervile occupation. 
To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid 
claim to me. Shakeſpeare's Comedy of Errours. 
He ſits above and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain'd his Aude, to execute 
Whate'cr his wrath ſhall bid. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Art thou our flave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 
And dar'ſt thou, at our ſending and command, 
Diſpute thy coming ? Milton Agoniftes. 
He is content * their drudge, 
And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras. 
The hard maſter makes men ſerve . for nought, who re- 
wards his drudges and flaves with nothing but ſhame and ſor- 
row, and miſery. Tillotſon. 
Dxu'pGEr. . /. [from drudge.] 1. A mean labourer. 
2. The drudging-box ; the box out of which flour 1s 
thrown on roaſt meat. Dia. 
Da vo ERV. . / [from Sn Mean labour; ignoble 
toil; diſhonourable work; ſervile occupation. 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her huſbandry, 
and her drudgery. Shakeſpeare. 
Were there not inſtruments for drudgery as well as offices of 
drudgery ? Were there not people to receive orders as well as 


others to give and authorize them ? L' Eftrange. 
' You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 
Which they impoſe. Southern t .Oroonoko. 


To thee that drudg ry of 'r give; 

Cares be thy lot: —*. . and 1 pe live. Dryden. 
Paradiſe was a place of bliſs, as well as immortality, with; 

out drudgery, and without ſorrow. Locke. 

Even ery himſelf, 


As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews 


The palace-ſtone, looks gay. Thomſon's Summer. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to 
do her drudgery. Swift's Meditations on a Broomftick. 


Dzxu'pdGinGBOX. . , [drudging and box.) The box out 
of which flour is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. 
But if it lies too long, crackling's pall'd, 
Not by the drudgingbox to be recall'd. King's Cookery. 
1 ady. [from drudging.] Laboriouſly ; toil- 
omely. 

He 3 now all the meaneſt and triflingeſt things himſelf 
drudgingly, without making uſe of any inferiour or ſubordinate 
miniſter. Ray on the Creation. 

DRUG. ». / [qrogue, French. ] 
phyſick; a medicinal ſimple. 
ior poiſon. 


2. It is uſed ſometimes 
3. Any thing without worth or value ; any 


thing of which no purchaſer can be found. 4. A drudge. 


This ſeems the meaning here. 
(1,) — A fleet deſcry'd 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Cloſe failing from Bengala, or the iſles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bri 
Their ſpicy drugs. 
Judicious phyſick's noble art to gain, 
He drugs * plants explor'd, alas, in vain ! 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-infpiring bowl, 
Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t' aſſwage 
The — boſom of tumultuous rage. Pope's Od 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miſtake in a wor 
endanger life. 
(2.) Mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. 
And yet no doubts the poor man's draught control ; 
He dreads no poiſon in his homely bowl : 
'Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchaſe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. 
(3.) Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 


To Daun. v. . 


1. An ingredient uſed in 


ng 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Smith. 


2 


Dryden. Da un K 
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And virtue ſhall a drug become: 


An empty name 
Was er fame, 
But now ſhe ſhall be dumb. — 's Albion, 
(4-) He from his firſt ſwath proceeded 
Through ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To fuck as may the paſſive drugs of it freely command. 
Shakeſpeare. 
1. To ſeaſon with in- 
2. To tinQure with 


To Duc. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
gredients, commonly medicinal. 
ſomething offenſi ve. 

(1. The ſurfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with ſnores.—T've drugg'd their ps 
That death and nature do contend about them. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Oft they aſſay d, 
Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefuleſt diſreliſn, writh'd their jaws, 
With foot and cinders fill'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Davu'cGtr. n. /- A flight kind of woollen ſtuff. 
In druggets dreſt, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
See Philip's ſon amidſt his Perſian guard. Sawift. 

Dau gts r. n. /. [from drng.] One who ſells phyſical 
drugs. 

Common nitre we bought at the druggiſt 's. Boyle. 


Dau'GsTEeR. 2. / [from drng.] One who ſells phyſical 


E | of ht at the drug f Boyle 
on oil of turpentine I bought at er's. Boyle. 
ſet the clergy below their apothecaries, the 7 of 
the ſoul below the ers of the body. . 
. An 


DRUM. . /. [tromme, Daniſh ; drumme, Erſe.] 1 
inſtrument of military muſick, conſiſting of vellum ſt rain- 
ed over a broad hoop on each fide, and beaten with 
ſticks. 2. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane 
which eives the vibration of the air. 

A march without the noiſe of threat ning drums. 
Shakeſpeare. 
In drums the cloſeneſs round about, that preſerveth the 
ſound from dif , maketh the noiſe come forth at the 
drum-hole, far more loud and ſtrong than if you ſhould ftrike 
upon the like ſkin extended in the open air. Bacon. 

Tears trickling down their breafts bedew the ground, 

And drums and trumpets mix their mournful ſound. Dryden. 

Now no more the drum 

Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 

Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin's blood. Philips. 

1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a 
drum. 2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 

(2.) : Now, heart, 
Set ope thy fluices, ſend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief; 
Then take thy reſt within the quiet cell, 
For thou ſhalt drum no more. Dryden. 

To DxuusLE. v. n. To drone ; to be ſluggiſh. Hanmer. 

Take up theſe clothes here quickly: where's the cowlſtaff ? 
Look, how you drumble : carry them to the landreſs in Datchet 
mead. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wrues of Windſor. 

Dzvu'meisH. . , The name of a fiſh. 

The under jaw of the drumfi/h from Virginia, Woodward. 

Davu'mmayjor. n. . [drum and major.] The chief drum- 
mer hah a regiment. 

uch company may chance to ſpoil the ſwearing ; 
And the drummajor's oaths, of Bulk unruly, 
May dwindle to a feeble. | Cleaveland. 

Deu'mumares. . / [drum and make.] 
drums. | 

The drummaker uſes it, and the cabinetmaker. Mortimer. 


. Dreu'mmes. . /. [from drum.] He whoſe office it is to 


__y 
Baker's Reflections on Learning. 


beat the drum. | 
Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us march away. Shakeſp. 
Here rows of drummers ſtand in martial file, 
And with their vellum-thunder ſhake the pile. ay. 
DRu'us Trick. 3. /. [drum and flick] The ſtick with 


which a drum is beaten. 


adj. {from drink.] 1. Intoxicated with ſtrong 
liquor; inebriated- 2. Drenched or ſaturated with 
moiſture. 


He who deals in 


DR T 
This was the morn when iſſuing on the guard, 
p in rank and file, they ſtood prepar'd 
Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort aſſay ; 
to be drunk, the buſineſs of the day. Dryden. 
y conclude that man drunk, who takes pains 
ught ſober. Spectator. 
(2.) I will make mine arrows druxk with blood. Deut. 


Dau v RAA D. . [from drunk.] One given to exceſſive 
uſe of ſtrong liquors.; one addicted to habitual ebri- 


ety. 
l Some r inion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I've ards 
Do more than this in ſport. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a tard, I muſt vomit them. Shakeſpeare. 
God will not take the drunkard's excuſe, that he has fo 
long accuſtomed himſelf to intemperate drinking, that now he 
cannot leave it off, South. 
Davu'nxen. adj. [from drink.] 1. Intoxicated with li- 
quor ; inebriated. 2. Given to habitual ebriety. 3. Sa- 
turated with moifture. 4. Done in a ftate of inebria- 
tion. . 
(1.) O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a fwine he lies 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunken man. Shakeſpeare. 
Drunken men imagine every thing turneth round : they 
imagine that things come upon them ; they ſee not well things 
afar off ; thoſe things that they ſee near hand, they ſee out of 
their place, and ſometimes they ſee things double. Bacon. 
(3-) Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. 
Shakeſpear t. 
( 4.) When your carters, or your waiting vaſſals, 
Have done a drunken ſlaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer 


You ſtrait are on knees for pardon pardo n. Shakeſp. 
We ſhould fin is take . 
Swift. 


The drunken quarrels of a rake. 
Dzxu'nxENLY. adv. [from drunken.) In a drunken man- 
ner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drunkenly carows'd. 
Dxu'nxeEnNEss. =. , [from drunken.) 1+ Intoxication 
with ftrong liquor. 2. Habitual ebriety- 3- Intoxica- 
tion, or inebriation of any kind ; diſorder of the facul- 
nes. ; 
(r.) Every going off from our natural and common , 
our uſual ſeverity of behaviour, is a d of drunten- 
neſs. Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
(2.) The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkenne's, by bringing a drunken man into their company. 
Watts on the Mind. 
(3-) Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and therefore in 
its preſent workings not controllable by reaſon. Spenſer. 
DRY. aaj. [>niz, Saxon.] 1. Arid ; not wet; not moiſt. 
2. Not rainy. 3. Not ſucculent ; not juicy. 4. Being 
without tears. @ Thirſty ; a-thirſt. 6. Jejune ; bar- 
ren; plain; unembelliſhed ; without pathos ; without 
flowers. 7. Hard ; ſevere. [Drien anciently to endure, 
dree, Scotiſh.] | 


1.) If the pipe 


Shakeſpeare. 


be a little wet on the inſide, it will make a 


differing ſound from the ſame pipe dry. Bacon. 
When God ſaid, 
Be gather'd now, ye waters under heav'n, | 
Milton. 


Into one place, and let dry land appear 
pts turbid elements the ſport ; 
From clear to cloudy toſt, from hot to cold, 


And dry to moiſt. Thomſon. 
(2.) A dry March and a May portend a wholſome Sum- 
mer, if there be a ſhowering April between. Bacon. 


The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the ſeaſon. 


(3.) I will drain him dry as 0 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day ads 


upon his penthouſe lid: 
He fall tbe 4 forbid. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
(4+) 0 mourning will decays more deadly bring, 
As a North wind burns a too forward Spring: 
Give Grow. vent, and let the fluices go. Dryaezn.. 
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) So dry he was for ſway. Shateſteare's Tempeſt. 
Void of alk charger — their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. 
(.) As we ſhould take care that our ſtile in writing be 
neither dry nor empty we ſhould look again it be not winding 
or wanton with far-fetched deſcriptions : either is a vice. 
Ben. Johnſon. 
It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within, or with- 
out the fabrick, a piece not ſo dry as the meer contemplation of 
7 and therefore, I hope, therein ſomewhat to refreſh 
the reader and myſelf. Watton's Architetture. 
That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry return to the 
queſtion, and leaves us ſtill ignorant. Glanville. 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. L' Eftrange. 
Authority and friendſhip work upon ſome, dry and ſober 


Philips. 


reaſon works upon others. L'Eſtrange. 
To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay aſide — ſub- 
tilties with which the ſchools are filled. Burnet's Theory. 


Theſe epiſtles will become leſs dry, and more ſuſceptible of 
ornament. Pope. 
(7.) Of two noblemen the one was given to ſcoff, but kept 
ever royal cheer in his houſe ; the other would aſk of thoſe that 
had been at his table, was there never a flout or dry-blow | pond 
Acon. 


I rather hop'd I ſhould no more 
Hear from you o th' gallanting ſcore ; 
For hard dry baſtings uſed to prove 


The readieft remedies of love ; 
Next a dry diet. Hudibras. 
To Dry. v. a. 1. To free from moiſture; to arefy ; to 
exſiccate. 2. To exhale moifture. 3. To wipe away 


moiſture. 4. To ſcorch with thirft. 5. To drain; to 
exhauſt. 6. To DRY up. To deprive totally of moiſ- 
ture ; to take all moiſture away. 
923 The meat was well, if you were ſo contented. f 
—t tell thee, Kate, twas burnt, and dry d away. Shakeſp. 
Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily expire; as parchment, 
leaves, roots, and clay ; and fo doth time arefy. Bacon. 


Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the ſhade, or dried 
in the hot ſun a ſmall time, keep beſt. Bacon. 
— be running ſtreams are deep : 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who &4r:es his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. Dryden. 


(2.) "Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one, 
Within her foul: at laſt twas rage alone; 
Which burning upwards in ſucceſſion, dries 
The tears that ſtood confidering in her eyes. Dryden. 
(3.) Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and dies. 
Denham. . 
See, at your bleſt returning, 
Rage diſappears 
The widow'd 25 in mourning, 
Dries up her tears. Dryden's Albion. 
(4.) Their — men are famiſhed, and their multi- 


tude dried up with thirſt. Iſaieh, v. 13. 
(5.0 Raſh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T” exhale his ſurface by irriguous fleep 
Imprudent : him, death's iron 2 oppreſt Plilit's. 
(6.) The water of the ſea, whic — covered it, was 
in time exhaled and dried up by the ſun. Woodward. 


To DRY. v. 2. To grow dry; to loſe moiſture; to be 
drained of its moiſture. - | 
Dxy'z. n. /. [from di.] That which has the quality of 
abſorbing moiſture. 
The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant, 
which is a great dryer. and opener, eſpecially by perſpiration. 


. Temp i. 
Addiſon. Da E YE D. adj, [dry and gye.] Without tears; without 
* 
Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock could long 


Dryeyed behold ?. Adam could not, but wept. Miitan. 


Dzxy'Ly. adv. [from dry.] 1. Without moiſture. 2 Cc 14- 


ly; frigidly ; without affection. 3. Jejunely ; barrenly ; . 
without ornament or embelliſhment, f 
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2.) The archduke, conſcious to himſelf how dryly the king 
had been uſed by his council, did ſtrive to recover the king's 
affect on. Bacon t Henry VII. 

Would'ſt thou to honour and preferments climb, 

Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Wich dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves ; 
For virtue is but 4ryly prais'd, and ſtarves. Dryden's Juv. 

(3-) Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 
Drxv'ress. A. . [from dry.] 1. Want cf moiſture ; ſic- 
city. 2. Want of ſucculence. 3. Want of embelliſli- 
ment; want of pathos ; jejuneneſs; barrenneſs. 4 Want 
of — in devotion ; want of ardour ; aridity. 

(1.) The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly ſcorched 
an tornified by the fun, by dryneſs from the foil, from want 
and defect of water. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Such was the diſcord which did firit diſperſe 

Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 

While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 

All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denham. 

The marrow ſupplies an oil for the inunction of the bones 
and ligaments in 2 articulations, and particularly of the liga- 
ments, preſerving them from dryneſs and rigidity, and keep- 
ing them ſupple and flexible. Ray on the Creation. 

Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the ſun, or to be 
emptied with buckets ? Why then muſt we fancy this impoſ- 
ible dryneſs, and then, upon that fiftitious account, calum- 
niate nature ? Bentley. 

(2.) - If he fill'd 

His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the 4ryxeſs of his bones, 
Call on him for't. Shakeſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The difference of muſcular fleſh depends upon the hardneſs, 
tenderneſs, moiſture, or dryneſs of the fibres. Arbuthnot. 
(3.) Their new flowers and ſweetneſs do as much corrupt as 
others dryneſs and ſqualor, if they chuſe not carefully. 
| Ben. Johnſon. 
Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphraſe where 
penury of fancy or dryneſs of expreſſion aſk it. Garth. 
(4-) It may be, that by this dryneſs of ſpirit God intends 
to make us the more fervent and refigned in our dire& and 
ſolemn devotions, by the perceiving of our weakneſs. Taylor. 
Davy'nursE. . /. [dry and nurſe.] 1. A woman who 
brings up and feeds a child without the breaſt. 2. One 
who takes care of another : with ſome contempt of the 
rſon taken care of. 
(2.) Miſtreſs 
cook, or his 


Po'e. 


ag fa his nurſe, or his 4rynurſe, or his 
» his waſher, and his wringer. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To Dxy'xursE. v. 4. [from the noun-] To feed with- 
out the breaſt. 
As Romulus a wolf did rear, 
So he was drynurs'd by a bear. Hudibras. 


Dxy'sHoD. adj. [dry and fbod.] Without wet feet; 
without treading above the ſhoes in the water. 
He had embarked us in fuch diſadvantage, as we could not 
return ad. Sidnev. 
Druſbod to paſs, ſhe parts the floods in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native ſeat 
She would command themſelves to bear away. Fairy Queen. 
Has honour's fountain then ſuck'd back the ftream ? 
He has; and hooting boys may dry/hod pals, 
And gather pebbles 1 the naked ford. Dryden. 
Du'ar. adj. [dualis, Latin.] Expreſſing the number 
L-'O 
Modern languages have only one variation, and fo the 
Latin ; but the Greek and Hebrew have one to ſignify two, 
and another to ſignify more than two: under one variation the 


noun is ſaid to be of the dual number, and under the other of 


the plural. | Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

7 DUB. v. 4. [vubban zo nidene, Saxon; addubba till 

riddara, Iſlandick, to dub a knight. Adaubba, in its 

primary ſenſe, ſignifies to /frike, knights being made by 

a blow with the ſword.] 1. To make a man a knight, 
2. To confer any kind of dignity, or new character. 

(1.) Knight, knight, good mother! Baſiliſco like. 
What! I am du; I have it on my ſhoulder. 


Shakeſp. 


D U C 


The robes which the kings then allowed to each knight, 
when he was dubbed, of green or burnet, as they ſpake in 
that age, appeareth upon record. Camden t Remains. 

The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, took the ſword 
from the lord protector, and d:bb:4 the lord mayor of London 
knight. Hayward on Edward VI. 

(2.) The jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Since that cur brother dub d them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this — Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


we 0 

Gave thee no inſtance wly thou ſhould'ſt do treaſon, 

Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shakeſj care. 
Women commence by Cupid's dart, 

As a king hunting dbs a hart. Cleaveland. 

A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better qua- 


lity than a new knight, though the reaſon of his dubbing was 
meritorious. Collier on Pride. 
O, poet! thou had'ſt heen diſereeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat fo high, 
If thou had'ſt 4% h thy ſtar a meteor, 
That did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 


Theſe demoniacks let me 45 

With the name of legion club. 

A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth; 

Venus ſhall give him form, and Anſtis birth. 

Dos. =. / [from the verb.] A blow; a knock. 
As ſkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 
Dus1o'siTy. . /. [from dubious.] A thing doubtful. A 
word not uſed. 

Men often ſxallow falſities for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
tainties, ſer. fibilities for poſlibilities, and things impoſſible for 
poſſible. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DU'/BIOUS. adj. [dubius, Latin.) 1. Doubtful ; not ſet- 
tled in an opinion. 2. Uncertain ; that of which the 
truth is not fully known. 3. Not plain ; not clear. 
4- Having the event uncertain. | 

(2-) o quick reply to dubious queſtions make. Denham. 

We alſo call it a dubious or doubtful propoſition, when there 

are no arguments on either fide. Watts's Logick. 

(3.) Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe, 

Wafts on the calmer wave with dubious light. Milton. 
Milton. 


4.) His utmoſt pow'r with adverſe pow'r oppos'd, 
In T ans battle, on the plains of heav'n. 

Dvu'z1ovusLy. adv. [from dubjous.] Uncertainly ; with- 

out any determination. 


Authors write often dubioufly, even in matters wherein is 


Swift. 
Pope. 


expected a ſtrict definitive truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Almanackmakers wander in generals, and talk 4:bioufly, and 
leave to the reader the bufineſs of 1 reting. Sawift. 


Dvu'zs10vusness. n. /. [from dubious. } Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulneſs. 

She ſpeaks with dubiouſneſs, not with the certainty of a 

deſs. | Broome. 

DU BTTABLE. adj. [7ubito, Latin.] Doubtful ; uncer- 

tain ; what may be doubted. ® 

DusBtrTa'Tion. n. / [dubitatio, Latin.] The act of doubt- 
ing ; doubt. | 

y of the ancients denied the antipodes; but the expe- 

rience of our enlarged navigation can now aſſert them beyond 


all dubitation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Dubitaticn may be called a negative 


ion; that is 
when I perceive that what I fee, is not what f would ſee. 
Grew. 

Du'car.. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to a duke; as, a 
ducal coronet. 

Du'car. 3. / [from duke.) A coin ſtruck by dukes : in 
filver valued at about four ſhillings and fix pence; in 
gold at nine ſhillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Shakeſpeare. 
There was one that died in debt: it was » Where his 
creditors were, that he was dead : one faid, that he hath carried 
five hundred ducats of mine into the other world. Bacon. 

DUCK. / [anas ; ducken, to dip, Dutch.] 1. A water 

fowl, both wild and tame. 2. A word of endearment, 

or fondneſs. 3. A declination of the head: fo called 
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from the frequent action of a duck in the water. 4. A 
ſtone thrown obliquely on the waters- ſo as to ſtrike it 
„ 
I. amation cry 

Atl Wy: ſecution mi — 2 8 

Full twenty mile from town thei 

Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake. Dryden. 

Grubs, if you find your land ſubject to, turn ducks into it. 


(a.) Will you buy ER 0 pn 

2. you any or or your 

My dainty duck, my — 1 Shake boare's Waxter Tale. 
(.) Back, ſhepherds, back; your play, 


"Till next funſhine holyday : 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes, and fuch court guiſe 
As did firſt deviſe. Milton. 
(4-) Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, —_— 
ſo ancient as handy-dandy.. . Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Duck. wv. =. [from the noun.] 1. To dive under wa- 
ter as a duck. 2. To drop down the head, as a duck. 
3. To bow low; to cringe. In Scottiſh duyk, or juyk, 
to make obeiſance, is ſtill uſed. 
(1.) The varlet ſaw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ſtop or ſtay he fiercely leapt ; 
And deep himſelf. be ducked in the ſame, 
That in the lake his lofty creſt was ſteept. 
Hobo hn — _ of ſeas 
O us hi ly again as low 
A h hell's 7 heav'n. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
— Thou art wickedly devout; 
In Tiber ducking thrice, by break. of day. Dryden. 
. As ſome raw youth in country bred, 
at a ſkirmiſh firſt he hears 
The bullets whiſtling round his ears, 
Will duct his head aſide, will ſtart, 
And feel a trembling at his heart. 
I cannot flatter and look fair, 
faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 


Sawrft. 


Smile in mens 


Duck with French nods and apiſh courteſy. Stateſſ eare. 
- The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 


To Duck. v. a. To put under water. 
Duck ER. . from duck.] 1. Adiver. 2. A cringer. Di#. 
Du'cx1nGcsTOOL. . / [duck and flood.) A chair in which 
ſcolds are tied, and put under water. 
She in the ducking flool ſhould take her ſeat, 
Dreſt like herſelf in a great chair of ſtate. Dorſet. 
Reclaim the obſtinately opprobrious and virulent women, and 
make the ducking floel more uſeful. Addifon's Freeholder. 
Du'cx1.tGGED. adj. [duck and leg.) Short legged. 
Ducklegg'd, ſhort waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That the muſt riſe on tiptoes for a kiſs.  Dryden's Juv. 
Du'cx11inG- . /. [from duck.] A young duck; the 
' brood of the duck. i 
Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen, if ſhe brings 
them to the brink of a river or pond, preſently leave her, and 
in they go. ; Ray on the Creation. 
Ev'ry morn 


Amid” the ducklings let her ſcatter corn. Gay's Paſtoral. 
Du'cxMEaT. 2. . [duck and meat ; lens paluſtris.) A 
common plant growing in ſtanding waters. 


To Ducx o'r. v. a. [miſtaken for decey: the decoy being 


commonly practiſed upon ducks, produced the errour.] To 
entice to a ſnare. 
This fiſh hath a ſlender membranous ſtring, 
and draws in at pleaſure, as a ſerpent doth his tongue : with 
this he duckoys little fiſhes, and preys upon them. Grew. 
Ducxco'y. n. ſ. Any means of enticing and enſnaring. 
Seducers have found it the moſt compendious way to their 
deſigns to lead captive filly women, and make them the duck- 
coys to their whole family. ; Decay of Piety. 
Du'cxsro00r. 3. /. Black ſnakeroot, or Mayapple- 


which he projects 


Dvu'cxwezp.-n. . [dick and weed. ] The ſame with duck- 


Meat 


. 


Fairy Queen. 
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than a thyme- 


That we call duchweed _—_— A thy? 
leaf, but of a freſher green; and putteth forth a little ſtring into 
the water, far from the bottom. Bacon. 


Dvucr. . , [dufw, Lat.] 1. Guidance; direction. 2. A 
paſſage through which any thing is conducted: a term 
chiefly uſed by anatomiſts. 

(.) This doctrine, by faſtening all our actions, by a fatal 
decree at the foot of God's chair, leaves nothing to us but only 
to obey our fate, to follow the duct of the ſtars, or neceſſity of 
thoſe irony chains which we are born under. Hammond. 

(2.) A dud from each of thoſe cells ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and paſſed forward in one 
common duct to the tip of it. Addiſon, Spefator. 

It was obſerved, that the chyle in the thoracick 4u# retained 
the original taſte of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

DU'CTILE. a4. fdu&ilis, Latin.] 1. Flexible; pliable- 
2. Eaſy to be drawn out into length, or expanded- 
3- TraQtable; obſequious ; complying ; yielding. 

(1. Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold, 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Dryden's 1. 

(2:) All bodies, ducrile and tenſile, as metals, that will be 
drawn into wires ; wool and tow, that will be drawn into yarn 
or thread, have the appetite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong. Bacon. 

Gold, as it is the pureſt, ſo it is the ſofteſt and molt du&#ile 


of all metals. Dryden. 
(3.) —— He generous thoughts inſtils 
Of true nobility ; forms their duckile minds 
To human virtues, Philips. 


Their deſigning leaders cannot deſire a more 4ufile and eaſy 
people to work upon. Addifon's Freeholder. 


Dvu'ctiteness. 2. . [from d4dile-] Flexibility; ductility. 
I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The dudileneſs, the application; 
The wholſomeneſs, the ingenuity, 

From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire ever free. 
DvcTi'LiTyY. #. /. [from dudile.] 1. Quality of ſuffering 
extenſion ; flexibility. 2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 

(1.) Yellow colour and d4u7ility are properties of gold: they 
belong to all gold, but not only to gold; for ſaffron is allo 
yellow, and lead is ductile. Watts's Logick. 

Do Dbox. n. lauch, German.] 1. A ſinall dagger. 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs; malignity; ill-will. 


(r.) It was a ſerviceable dudgeon, 


Donne. 


Either for fighting or for drudging. Iiidibres, 
2.) Civil dudgeon firlt grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why. Fidibras. 


The cuckow took this a little in dudgeor. L' Eflrarge. 


DUE. adj. The participle paſſive of ewe. ad, French.] 
t. Owed ; that which any one has a right to demand in 
conſequence of a compact, or for any other reaſon. 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. 3. Exact; without devia- 
tion. 4. Conſequent to; occaſioned or effected by. Pro- 
per, but not uſual. 

(1.) There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome com- 
mendation and gracing, where cauſes are well handled and fir 
leaded. There is likewiſe due to the publick a civil reprehen- 
* of advocates, where there appeareth cunning, croſs neg- 
lect, or ſlight information. Baton. 
Mirth and chearfulneſs are but the due reward of innocency 
of life. More t Divine Dialogucs. 
A preſent bleſſing u our faſts is neither originally 4 
from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to us from his veracitv, 
; Smalridoe's Ser:ons. 
There is a reſpect due to mankind, which ſhould incline ever 
the wiſeſt of men to follow — cuſtoms. Watts. 
2.) Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perſons atrcn,!- 
1 * oe ſolemnities, a due ſenſe of the —_— of earthly; 
ſatisfactions. ; Atterb:, A. 
(3-) You might ſee him come towards me beating the ground 
in ſo due time, as no dancer can obſerve better mealure. . 
And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar'd 
For dinner ſavoury fruits. Hilton... 
(4-) The motion of the oily drops may be in part 42 ta. 


 * 
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tumble them to and fro. . 
Dur. dv. [from the adjeftive.] Exactly; directly; duly. 
"The courte is due eaſt, or due welt. 
—— - Like the Pontick ſea, 

Vhote icy current, and compulſive courſe, 

Meer feels retiring ebb, but k due on 

1's the Propontick and the Helleſpont. Shakeſp. Othello. 

Dur. . /. {from the adjeQive.] 1. That which belongs 
to one; that which may be juſtly claimed. 2. Right; 
juit title. 3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 
done. 4. Cuſtom; tribute; exactions; legal or cuſ- 
toniary perquiſites. 

(1.) My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as unmediate from thy place and blood, 

Derives itſelf ro me. Shakeſpeare. 
—— The ſon of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
——— - Thou better know'ſt 

Eifects of courteſy, dues of itude : 

Thy half o' th' kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 

Wherein I thee endow'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The die of honour in no point omit. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
take this garland, not as given by you, 

But as my merit, and my beauty's due. Dryden. 

No popular aſſembly ever knew, or propoſed, or declared 


have partial ſolution made by the vinous ſpirit, which may DUE'LLO. n. ſ. [Ttalian.] 
Boy 


what ſhare of power was their due. Swift. 
(2s) The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heav'n's all- | king, 
I keep. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3). = Befriend 
Us thy vow'd prieſts, till outmoſt end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milton. 


They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 

(4-) In reſpect of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moſt 
other ports, this deſervedly retains the name of free. Addiſon. 

To Due. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay as due; perhaps 
for endet. It is perhaps only in this ſingle paſſage. 
This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
That I thy enemy & withal. Shakeſpeare. 
DEL. u. / [duellum, Latin.] A combat between two; 
a ſingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory ſhould on the one fide; 
and yet if it be tried by the „go on the other fide. Bacon. 

ream not of your fight 
As cf a duel, or the local wounds 
Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Ot head or heel. 
"T'was I that wrong'd you; my life have t: 

No duel ever was — ju — F DS aller. 

To Due. v. . [from the noun.] To fight a ſingle combat. 

He muſt at length, man ! die dully at home, when here 

he might ſo faſhionably and genteelly 2 been duelled, or 

fluxed into another world. South. 


The challenging and fighting with a man is called duelling. 


Locke. 
To Du'tL. v. a. To attack or fight with ſingly. 
Who fingle 
Duell d their armies, rank'd in proud array, 
Himſelf an army, now unequal match 
To fave himſelf againſt a coward arm'd, 
At one ſpear's length. Milton's Agoniftes. 


Du'ztL.LER. ». /. [from duel.) A ſingle combatant. 
They perhaps begin as ſingle duell-rs, but then they ſoon get 
their troops about them. Decay Piety. 
Dor LLisr. . . [from duel.) 1. A ſingle combatant. 

2. One who profeſſes to ſtudy the rules of honour. 
(1. ) If the king ends the di ces, the caſe will fall out 
no worſe than when two dz#ellifts enter the field, where the 
worſted party hath his ſword again, without further hurt. 


Sucaling. 
- Henceforth let poets, ere allow'd to write, 
Be fearch'd like duellifts before they tight. Dryden. 
(2.) His bought arms Mung not lik d; for his firſt day 
Of bearing them in field, he — em away; 
And hath no honour loſt, our duelliſſs ſay, Ben. Jobnſon. 


DUE'NNA. n. /. [Spaniſh.] 


Dus. #. ,. [deggia, to give ſuck, Iſlandick.] 


DUKE. =. /. [duc, French; dux, Latin.] 


Dux RDO. 3. / [from duke. 


Dorer. agj. [dulcis, Lat.] 


DuLcirica'Tion. n. /{c 


ite dulcification, does not reduce the remaini 


DU 


L 
duel ; the rule of duelling. 

The gentleman will, for his honour's fake, have one bout 
with you: he cannot by the duello avoid it. Shakeſpeare. 
An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 

felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the ſeaſon ad- 
vanced, till in the month of July I could no longer contain: 
I bribed her duenna, was admitted to the bath, ſaw her un- 
dreſſed, and the wonder diſplayed. Arbuthnot _ Pof e. 
I. pap ; 
a nipple; a teat : ſpoken of beaſts, or in malice or con- 
tempt of human beings. 2. It ſeems to have been uſed 
formerly of the breaft without reproach. 
ol Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed, 


Of fun , all ill favoured. Fairy Queen. 

Ther are firſt r the milk of a ſtrange 

dug. : Raleigh Hiftory. 
Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dugs ſupply'd 


The infant Jove, and nurſt his growing 2 Creech. 
2.) It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 
Of all my forrow, and of theſe fad tears; 
With whom, from tender dug of common nourſe, 


At once I was up brought. Fairy Queen. 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's 4ug between its lips. Shakeſpeare. 


Dus. preterit. and part. paſſ. of aig. 


They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug — the rubbiſh. Addiſon on Italy. 
One of the 
higheſt order of — England ; in rank a noble- 
man next to the royal family. ; ; 

The duke of Cornwal, and , his dutcheſs, will be here 
with hun this night. | S 1 King Lear. 

Aurmarle, Surry, and Exeter muſt | 

The names of dukes, their titles, digniti 

And whatſoever profits thereby riſe. Daniel's C. War. 
1. The ſeigniory or poſ- 
2. The title or quality of a duke. 
1.) Her brother found a wife, 

Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his dukedom . 

In a poor iſle. Shakeſpeare's T. * 
The cardinal never reſigned his purple for the Pere of 
ving an heir to the dukedom of Tuſcan ddiſon. 


ſeſſions of a duke. 


Du'L.BRAINED. adj. | dll and Parr} Stupid ; doltith ; 


fooliſh. 
— This arm of mine hath chaſtiſed 
The petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Shakeſpeare. 
1. Sweet to the taſte; 
luſcious. 2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious ; melodious. 
(1.) From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 
She tem dulcet creams ; nor thei to hold 
mw fit veſſels pure. 

2.) ————— | {at upon a promontory, - 
er heard a mermaid, 5 dolphin 's hang, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong. 

— - A fabrick hu 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 


Of dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet. Milton. 
[from dulcify.}] The act of 
ſweetening ; the act of freeing from acidity, faltneſs, or 
acrimony. 

In colcothar the exacteſt calcination, followed 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


an exqui- 
y into ele- 
mentary earth: for after the ſalt of vitriol, if the calcination 
have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the reſidue * 
is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical virtues. Boyle. 


To DU'LCIFY. v. a. [dulcifier, Fr.] To ſweeten ; to ſet 


free from acidity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthis, though ſome. 
what qualified, will not every hand be dulcified into ali. 
ment, by an addition of flour or meal. ſ Brow, 

I irelſed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tincture 
vitriol. Wiſeman's Surge or 


D 


Dvu'tuzap. 1. 


uLcora'TION. . /. {from dulcorate.}] The act of 

ſweetenin | x 
Malt a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which appeareth in 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment : 
—— E > bc , wy 
an 7 great profit. Bacon. 
. {dull and band.] A blockhead ; a wretch 


7 E — 


cunning, and bold in any miſchief. 
Dvu'L1a. n. en An inferiour kind of adoration. 
Paleotus faith, that 


DU 


CL 
ma given to I 
of — — dulia. ; Stilling fleet. 
adj. [dwl, Welſh ; bole, Saxon; del, mad, Dutch. ] 
1. Stupid ; doltiſh ; blockiſh; unapprehenſive ; indocile ; 
ſlow of underſtanding. 2. Blunt ; obtuſe. 3. Unready; 
awkward. 4+ Hebetated ; not quick. 5. 80d 3 melan- 
choly. 6. Shuggith ; heavy; ſlow of motion. 7. Groſs; 
cloggy ; vile. 8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful : as, 
to make difienaries is dull work. 9. Not bright; as, the 
mirror is dull, the fire is dull. 10. Drowſy ; 
(1.) Such is their evil hap to play — 8 iri 1 
ooker. 


He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of groſs breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shak. 
Sometimes this perception, in ſome kind of bodies, is far 
more ſubtile than the ; ſo that the ſenſe is but a dull thing 
in compariſon of it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Every man, even the dulleft, is thinking more than the moſt 
eloquent can teach him how to utter. | Dryden. 
(2. 1 Time, Slack thing, faid II, 
Thy ſcythe is dull; whet it, for ſhame. Herbert. 
(3-) Gynecia a great while ſtood ftill, with a kind of dull 
amazement, looking ftedfaſtly upon her. : + Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my dull tongue. 

. Fairy Queen. 
M is. ſo n to all conditions of life, that we are 


7. 
men. 


| emory 
not to fear it ſhould grow dull for want of exerciſe, if exerciſe 


would make it ſtronger. Locke. 
(+) This peoples. heart is waxed groſs, and their ears are 
hearing. | Matth. xiii. 15. 
T er t- 
neſs of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion; now that fear is 
ed and pointed. | Bacon. 
(6.) Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble grow. 


a | Sfenſer. 
(7.) She excels each mortal thing 


Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona“ 


(9.) Tul not be made a foft and dull ey d fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 


To Du L. v. . [from the adjective.] 1. To ſtupify ; to 


infatuate. 2. To blunt; to obtund. 3. To fadden ; 
to make melancholy. 4. To hebetate; to weaken. 
To damp; to clog. 6. To make heavy, or flow of 
motion. 7. To fully brightneſs. 

(1. nf 7 don - by * we could 2 258 
as to peeches, not perceive carers 
her lamentation. | * Sidney. 


. all 
would be ſtirring, if it were not for the ſlug. 


Du'.tand. . / [from dull.] A blockhead z adolt; a 
ſtupid fellow; a dunce. 


Dv'tLy. adv. [from dull. 


and duly, there ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, 


th. 


g of Latin. 
den 


out with a f. 


is it of minds. Bacon. 
induſtries, wherein money 
Bacon. 


(7-) The breath dull the mirrour Bacon. 


„ me a — 19 288 
not ſpeak to me ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
IF they? muſt =_ 2 N 7 world, 
not thought the profits of my death 
Were very t and potential ſpurs 
To make thee it. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
—— babgid 1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. 2. 
owly ; geiſhly. 3. Not vigorouſly ; not gaily ; 
not brightly z not 3 f 
1 t is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every circumſtance 
dully, literally, and meanly; but it becomes a painter to take 
what is moſt beautiful. | Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) The air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench the 


flame, and howſoever maketh it burn more dul. Baca. 
(3-) Not that I think thoſe pantomimes, 
vary action with the times, 
Are leſs ingenious in their art, 
Than thoſe who dully act one part. Hndibras. 


Du'tness. . , from dull.] 1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of 


intelle& ; indocility ; ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. 2. Want 
of quick perception. 3. Drowſineſs; inclination to fleep. 
4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 5. Dimneſs; want of luſtre, 


6. Bluntneſs ; want of edge. 
(J.) Nor is the dulneſs of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, but ra- 


ther to inflame the of the teacher. Scat h. 
Shadwel alone my image bears, 
Mature in d:ieſs from his tender years. D-ydev. 


(.) Nature, by a continual uſe of any thing, groweth to a u- 


tiety and dureſs, either of appetite or working. Bacon. 
(3.0 c more queſtions; 
Thou art inclin'd'to fleep. "Tis a good dulne/7, 
And give it way. Shake|peare's Temt ff. 


Dvu'Ly. adv. [from due.) 1. Properly ; fitly;“ in the due 


manner. 2. Regularly ; exactly. 
(1. ) Ever ſince they — 1 retained, 
And duly well obſerved his beheaſt. 
— My ers 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wiſhes 
Are all I can return. Shakeſpeare's Henry VTIT. 
In the , when the principal „as che heart and liver, 
do their offices, and all the inferiour ſmaller veſſels act orderly 
which 
we call health. South. 
If attention be diy engaged to thoſe reflections, they cannot 


Spenſer. 


fail of influence. Rogers. 
(.) Seldom at church, twas ſuch a buſy life; 
But duly ſent his family and wife. Pot e. 


7 DUMB. aj. [Nhe was filent ; dum, Gothick ; dumbe, 


1. Mute; 


Saxon; dum, Daniſh; dom, Dutch, dull. ] 
3. Mute; 


incapable of ſpeech. 2. Deprived of ſpeech. 


not uſing words. 4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. 
(J.) It hath pleaſed himſelf ſometime to unlooſe the very 


tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach then to plead in 
_ © 
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ſme paitial ſolution made by the vinous fpirit, which may DUE'LLO. . /. [Italian.] The duel ; the rule of duelling, 


tumbie hem to and fro, le. 
Dri. cv. [from the adjeftive.] Exactly; directly; duly- 
{he Coirrte is due eaſt, or due welt. 
Like the Pontick ſea, 
\. tre 1cy current, and compulſive courſe, 
Mor tells retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
1 te Propontick and the Helleſpont. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Dun ». /. {from the adjetive.-] 1. That which belongs 
% Gre; that which may be juſtly claimed. 2. Right; 
juit tile. 3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to be 
done. 4. Cuſtom ; tribute; exactions; legal or cuſ- 
tonnry perquiſtes. 
(1.) ly dre from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as unmediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives. iticlf to me. Shakeſpeare. 
The ton of Duncan, 
From whom th:s tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englith court. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Thou better know'ſt 
FEiwvcs of courteſy, dues of gratitude : 


— 


half of th” kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Viicrem I thee endow'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
il-.e ct honour in no point omit. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


eie this gariand, not as given by you, 
But 0s my merit, and my beauty's due. Dryden. 
Nu popiuur 2fembly ever knew, or propoſed, or declared 


nat are of power was their due. Swift. 

. The key of this infernal pit by due, 

And by command of heav'n's all-powertul king, 

I keep, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) Befriend 

Us thy vow'd prieits, *till outmoſt end 

Gt all thy 4ues be done, and none left out. Milton. 
They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden. 


(4-) In reſpect of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moſt 
other ports, this deſervedly retains the name of free. Addiſon. 
To Dux. wv. 4. [from the noun.] To pay as due; perhaps 
for e-d5ww, It is perhaps only in this ſingle paſſage. 
This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
tat I thy enemy due thee withal. Shakeſpeare. 
DUEL. . / [duellum, Latin.] A combat between two; 
a ſingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory ſhould go on the one tide ; 
and yet if it be tried by the — go on the other fide. Bacon. 

Dream not of your fight 
As ct a duel, or the local wounds 
Ot head or heel. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
"1 was I that wrong'd you; you my life have ſought : 
No duel ever was more juſtly fought. Waller. 
To DEL. v. n. [from the noun.) To fight a fingle combat. 

He mult at length, poor man ! die dully at home, when here 
he might ſo faſhionably and genteelly have been duelled, or 
fiuxed into another world. South. 

The challenging and fighting with a man is called duelling. 

Locke. 


To Du'tLi. v. a. To attack or fight with ſingly. 
| Who ſingle 
Duellld their armies, rank'd in proud array, 
Elimiclt an army, now unequal match 
To luve himlelt againſt a coward arm d, 
At one ſpear's length. Milton's Agonifles. 
Dor LER. 2. / [from duel.) A fingle combatant. 
They perhaps begin as ſingle duellers, but then they ſoon get 
ther Hoops about them. Decay of Prety. 
Du'tr115T. n. , [from due .] 1. A fingie combatant, 
2. One who profeſſes to ſtudy the rules of honour. 
(1.) If the king ends the differences, the caſe will fall out 
ro wolle than when two d:elliflis enter the field, where the 
worked party hath his ſword again, without further hurt. 
Sucaling, 


Henceforth let poets, ere allow'd to write, 
Be fearch'd like duelliſis before they tight. Dryden. 
(z.) His bought arms Mung not lik d; for his firit day 
Of bearing thein in field, he — em away; 
And hath no honour loſt, our duellifti ſay. Ben. Johnſon, 
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The gentleman will, for his honour's fake, have one bout 
with you : he cannot by the dello avoid it. Shakeſpeare. 
DUE'NN 4. n. /. [Spaniſh.] An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 
felt the ardour of my paſſion increaſe as the ſeaſon ad- 
vanced, *till in the month of July I could no longer contain: 
I bribed her duenna, was admitted to the bath, ſaw her un- 
dreſſed, and the wonder diſplayed. Arbuthnot and Po} e. 
Dus. #. /. (deggia, to give ſuck, Iſlandick.] 1. A pap; 
a nipple; a teat: ſpoken of beaſts, or in malice or con- 
tempt of human beings. 2. It ſeems to have been uſed 
formerly of the breaſt without reproach. 
(1. Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſonous d#gs ; each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all ill favoured. — Fairy Queer 
They are firſt fed and nouriſhed with the milk of a ftrange 


dug. — Hiftory. 
Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dugs ſupply'd 
The infant Jove, and nurſt his growing pride. Creech. 


(2.) It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 
Of all my ſorrow, and of theſe fad tears; ; 
With whom, from tender 4g of common nourte, 
At once I was up brought. Fairy Queen 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 
Dying with mother's dug between its lips. 
Dus. preterit. and part. paſſ. of aig. 
They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug among the rubbiſh. Addijon on Italy. 


DUKE. . /. [auc, French; dux, Latin.] One of the 
higheſt order of nobility in England; in rank a noble- 
man next to the royal family. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan, his dutcheſs, will be here 
with hun this night. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Aurmarle, Surry, and Exeter muſt loſe 
The names of dukes, their titles, dignities, 
And whatſoever profits thereby riſe. Damel's C. War. 

Dux E pom. z, /. [from duke.) 1- The ſeigniory or poſ- 

ſeſſions of a duke. 2. The title or quality of a duke. 


Shakeſpeare. 


(1.) Her brother found a wife, 
Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his dukedom . 
In a poor iſle. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


The cardinal never reſigned his purple for the proſpect of 
giving an heir to the dukedom of Tuſcany. ddiſon. 
Du't.BRAIiNED. 4%. 4. and — Stupid ; doltith ; 
fooliſh. 
—— This arm of mine hath chaſtiſed 
The petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Shakeſpeare. 
Dvu'.cert. adj. [dulcis, Lat.] 1. Sweet to the taſte; 
luſcious. 2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious ; melodious:. 
(1.) From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor thete to hold 
Wants the fit veſſels pure. | | 
(2.) I ſat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 

Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude fea grew civil at her ſong. 

A fabrick huge 
Role like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet. Milton. 
DuLcirica'Tion. n. / [from dulcify.}] The act of 
ſweetening; the act of freeing from acidity, ſaltneſs, or 
acrimony. | 

In colcothar the exacteſt calcination, followed by an exqui- 
lite dulcification, does not reduce the remaining * 4 into ele- 
mentary earth: for after the ſalt of vitriol, if the calcination 
have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the reſidue - 
is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical virtues. Boyle. 

To DU'/LCIFY. v. @. [dulcifier, Fr.] To ſweeten ; to ſet 
free from acidity, ſaltneſs, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthis, though ſome. 
what qualified, will not 3 every hand be dulcified into ali. 
ment, by an addition of flour or meal. 

I d 
vitriol. 


Nlilton. 


Shake) peare. 


Brow 
him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tincture 
Wiſeman's Surge or 
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Spirit of wine dulcifies ſpirit of ſalt; nitre or vitriol have 
45 effects. mw Arbuthwot on Aliments. 
Du't.cimer. =. / [dolcimello, Skinner.) A muſical inftru- 
ment played by ſtriking the braſs wires with little ſticks. 
Ye hear the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, ſackbut, 
pſaltry, dulcimer, and all kinds of muſick. Dan. iii. 5. 


To DU'LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, Lat] 1. To 
ſweeten. 2. To makeleſs acrimonious. 

(1-) The ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do commend 
ſwine's dung above all other dung. Bacon. 

(2.) Turbith mineral, as it is fold in the ſhops, is a rough 
medicine; but being ſomewhat dulcorated, firſt procureth vomut- 
ing, and then ſalivation. » Wiſeman's Surgery. 

DuLcora'tTion. #. . {from dulcorate.] The act of 
ſweetening. 

Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which in 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full ; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriſhment : 
and the making of things inalimental to become alimental, may 
be an experiment of great profit. Bacon. 

Du'.HEap. . , [dull and head.) A blockhead ; a wretch 
fooliſh and ſtupid ; a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulheads to all goodneſs ; but ſubtle, 
cunning, and bold in any miſchief. Aſcham. 

Dvu'r1a. n. .. [NN.] An inferiour kind of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worſhip which is given to the 
prototype may be given to the image ; but with the different 
degrees of latria and dulza. Stilling fleet. 

DULL. adj. du, Welſh ; dole, Saxon; 4, mad, Dutch. ] 
3 * ; doltiſh; blockith ; unapprehenſive; indocile ; 
ſlow of underſtanding. 2. Blunt; obtuſe. 3. Unready ; 
awkward. 4. Hebetated ; not quick. 5. Sad; melan- 
choly. 6. Sluggith ; heavy; flow of motion. 7. Groſs ; 
cloggy ; vile. 8. Not exhilarating; not delightful : as, 
to make dictienaries is dull work. g. Not bright; as, the 
mirror is dull, the fire is dull. 10. — ; ſleepy. 

(1.) Such is their evil hap to play upon ſpirited men. 

Hooker. 

He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of groſs breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shak. 

Sometimes this perception, in ſome kind of bodies, is far 
more ſubtile than the ſenſe ; ſo that the ſenſe is but a dull thing 
in compariſon of it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Every man, even the dulleft, is thinking more than the moſt 


eloquent can teach him how to utter. Dryden. 
(2.) Mecting with Time, Slack thing, faid I, 
Thy ſcythe is dull; whet it, for ſhame. Herbert. 


(3-) Gynecia a great while ſtood (till, with a kind of 4ul/ 
amazement, looking ſtedfaſtly upon her. Sidney. 
O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my dull tongue. 
Fairy Queen. 
Memory :s fo neceſſary to all conditions cf life, that we are 
not to fear it ſhould grow dull for want of cxerciſe, if exerciſe 
would make it ſtronger. Locke. 
(4.) This peoples heart is waxed groſs, and their ears are 
dull of hearing. Matth. xiii. 15. 
The princes of Germany had but a dull fear of the great- 
nels of Spain, upon a general apprehenſion ; now that fear is 
ſharpened and pointed. Bacon. 
(6.) Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble grow. 
Seer. 
(7.) She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona. 
(9.) I'll not be made a loft and dall ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shakejpeare's Merch. of Fen: ce. 
To Dull L. v. @. [from the adjective.] 1. To ſtupify; to 
infatuate. 2. To blunt; to obtund. 3. Lo fadden ; 
to make melancholy. 4. To hebetate; to weaken. 5. 
To danip; to clog. 6. To make heavy, or flow of 


motion. 7. To fully brightneſs. 

(1.) So was ſhe dulled with all, that we could come fo near, 
as to hear her ſpecches, and yet the not perceive the hearers of 
her lamentation. Sidney. 
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Thoſe drugs ſhe has | 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe awhile. Shake!p. Cymbeli ue. 
2.) Borrowing dulls the edge of induſtry. Shakeſpeare. 
his entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the 


Spaniards, though it dulled their ſwords. Bacon. 
(4.) Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
The troublous noiſe did dull their dainty ears. Spenſer. 


Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken away the will 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. Aſh. 
( 5.) Prayers were ſhort, as if darts thrown out with a ſudden 
quickneſs, leſt that vigilant and ere& attention of mind, which 
in prayer is very neceſſary, ſhould be wafted or 4uiled through 
continuance. Hooker. 
In bodies, union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſheth any n-tural 
action; and, on the other fide, weakeneth and d4ulleth any 
violent impreſſion ; and even fo is it of minds. Bacon. 
(6.) Ulbry dull and damps all induſtries, wherein money 
would be ſtirring, if it were not for the flug. Bacon. 
(7-) The breath dulls the mirrour. Bacon. 
Du'.iard. . , [from dull] A blockhead ; a dolt ; a 
ſtupid fellow ; a dunce. | 
What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me ? Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 


To make thee ſeek it. Shakeſpeare's King Leon. 
Dvu'LLy. adv. [from dull.) 1. Stupidly ; dolithly. 2. 
Slowly; fluggiſhly. 3. Not vigorouſly ; not giily ; 


not brightly ; not keenly. 

(1.) It is not ſuſficient to imĩtate naturc in every circumſtance 
dully, literally, and meanly; but it becomes a punter. to take 
what is moſt beautiful. Depden Du Frejny, 

(2.) The air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench the 
flame, and howſfoever :naketh it burn more dp, Baca. 

(3-) Not that I think thoſe pantorunes, 

Who vary action with the times, 

Are leſs ingenious in their art, 

Than thoſe who 4ully act one part. | 

Dvu'twness. #. . [from dull.) 1. Stupidity; weonknels of 
intelle& ; indocility; flowneis of 2pprehovfion. 2. Want 
of quick perception. 3. Drowſine's ; inclination te ech. 
4. Sluggiſlineſs of motion. 5 Dnuncls; Wait of luce.“ 
6. Bluntneſs ; want of edge. 

(1.) Nor is the dulreſs of the ſcholar to cxtingruth, but 72- 


Hadid, 2. 


ther to inflame the charity of the teacher. $6ut 5, 
Shadwcl alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in dulneſs from his tender years. D-y44.» 


(2.) Nature, by a continual uſe of any ching, growth ton 
tiety and dulzeſs, either of appetite or wor«1n:7. Baca. 
5 — Here ccale more que tions; 
Thou art inclin'd to fleep. "Tis a good dun, 

And give it way. Shakeibeare”: Tem! fs 
Dvu'ry. adv. [from due.] 1. Properly ; flu; in the due 

manner. 2. Regularly ; exactly. 
(1.) Ever ſince they firmly have retained, 


And duly well cbſerved his beheaft. SPaurſer. 
Re — — My prayers 

Are not words diy hallow'd, nor my wiſtc3 

More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and 10105 

Are all I can return. Shakejproare's [icon WIT, 


In the body, when the principal parts, as che hcart and 1 ew, 
do their offices, and all the inferiour ſmaller veit:is act ot ry 
and duly, there ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, viii 
we call health. | J. 

If attention be 4% engaged to thoſe rofleStions, they can wot 
fail of influence. Rovers. 

(2.) Seldom at church, 'twas fuch a buſy life; 

But duly ſent his family and wife. Po e. 

DUMB. aj. [Ihe was ſilent, G, Gothick; dune, 
Saxon; dum, Daniſh; dom, Dutch, dul! 1. Flute; 
incapable of ſpcech. 2. Deprived of ipeect. 3. Mute; 
not uſing words. 4. Silent; refufing to tpeak. 

(1.) It hath pleaſed himſelf ſoinctine fo wnioole the very 
tongucs even of dumb creatures, and to tcach then te eu 
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DUN 
the'r own defence, leſt the cruelty of man ſhonld perſiſt to af- 
tliet them. Hooker. 
They ſpake not a word 
But like dub ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Some poſitive terms ſignify a negative idea: blind implies a 
privation of ſight, dumb a denial of ſpeech. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) Thcy ſung no more, or only fung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the god-hke man. Dryden. 
(3.) He 1s a proper man's picture; but, alas! who can con- 
dere with a dumb ſhow ? Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 
H-r humble geſtures made the reſidue plain, 
Dieb eloquznce perſuading more than ſpeech. 
Fur he who covets gain in ſuch exceſs, 
Docs by dvmb ſigns himſelf as much expreſs, 
As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mind. Dryden's Juv. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, re- 
lent, languiſh, deſpair, and die in dumb ſhow. Addiſon. 
(4.) The good old ſeer withſtood 
Th' intended treaſon, and was dunb to blood; 


"Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit 
Of Ithacus, he ſtood no longer mute. Dryden Zn. 


Du'ms1y. adv. [from dumb.] Mutely ; ſilently ; without 
words. 
Do'unxzEss. 2. /. [from dumb.] 1. Incapacity to ſpeak. 
> Oiniſſion of ſpeech ; muteneſs. 3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; 
lence. | 
(2.) There was ſpeech in their dumbneſs, —_—_ in their 
rery geſture : they looked as they had heard of a world ran- 
ſomed, or one deſtroyed. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
To th' dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. Shakeſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
(3-) "Tis love, ſaid ſhe; and then my downcaſt eyes, 
And guilty duzzbneſs, witneſs d my ſurprize. Dryden. 
To Du'vmrounD. v. a. [from dumb.) To confuſe; to 
ſtrike dumb. A low phraſe. 
They had like to have dumfounded the juſtice ; but his clerk 
cine in to his aſſiſtance. Spectator. 
DUMP. 2. [from dem, ſtupid, Dutch.] 1. Sorrow; 
melancholy; ſadneſs. 2. Abſence of mind; revery. 
Locke uſes dumps ſingularly. 
(.) Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; 
The frauds of men were ever fo, 
Since Summer firſt was leafy. Shakeſteare's Much Ado. 
Viſit by night your lady's chamber window 
With ſome ſweet conſert : to their inſtruments 
Tune a deploring dump ; the night's dead filence 
Wih well become ſuch ſweet complaining grievance. Shakeſp. 
Funerals with ſtately pomp 
March flowly on, in ſolemn dump. Hudibr as. 
— Ihe ſquire who fought on bloody ſtumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps. Gay's Paſtoral. 
(2.) This ſhame dumps cauſe to well-bred people, when it 


Roſcommon. 


carries them away from the company. Locke. 
Du'ue1sH. 4% [from dump.) Sad; melancholy ; ſor- 
rowful. 


New year, forth looking out of Janus' gate, 
Doth teem to promiſe hope of new delight; 
And bidding th' old adieu, his paſſed date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpiſb ſpight. Spenſer. 
Ihe lite which I live at this age is not a dead, dumpiſb, and 
four life, but chearful, lively, and pleaſant. Herbert. 
Doux. . , [from dump, heavineſs.] A ſort of 
pudcing 
Pudding and dumfling burn to pot. Dryden. 
Dun. aj. (dun, Saxon.] 1. A colour partaking of brown 
and black. 2. Dark; gloomy 
(1.) We are not to expect a ſtrong and full white, ſuch as is 
that of paper; but ſome dutky obſcure one, ſuch as might 
ariie from a nuxture of light and darkneſs, or from white and 
duck, that is, a grey, or dun, or ruſſet brown, Newton's Oft. 


( 2.) —— — Come, thick night! 
Aud pall tace in tae duaneſt finoks of hell, Shakeſpeare. 
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He then ſurvey'd 
Hell, and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wall of heav'n on this ſide, 
In the dun air ſublime. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
To DUN. v. a. [vunan, Saxon, to clamour.] To claim a 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly: they'll never 
aſk thee again. I ſhall be dunning thee every day. Bac cu. 
— When thou din their parents, ſeldom they, 
Without a ſuit before the tribune, pay. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I remember what ſhe won : 
And hath ſhe ſent ſo ſoon to dun? a Sawif?. 
Dun. #. /. [from the verb.] A clamorous, importunate, 
troubleſome creditor. 
Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and filent „ Aa dun, 
Horrible monſter ! hated by and men, 
To my aerial citadel aſcends. ; Philips. 
It grieves my heart to be pulled by the ſleeve by ſome 1 
dun, Sir, remember my bill. Arbuthnot's J. Bull. 
Dunce. n=. /. [A word of uncertain etymology ; perhaps 
from dum, the Dutch, ſtupid.] A dullard; a dolt; a 
thickſcul ; a ſtupid indocile animal. 
Dunce at the beſt ; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd, 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden, 
Was Epiphanius fo great a dunce to imagine a thing, indif- 
ferent in itſelf, ſhould be directly oppoſite to the law of God? 


Stilling fleet. 
I never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had 
credit enough to give riſe to ſome new word. Swift. 


DUNG. 3. /. [dinez, Saxon.] The excrement of animals 
uſed to fatten ground. 
For dung, all excrements are the refuſe and putrefactions of 
nouriſhment. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
I judge the likelieſt way to be the perforation of the body of 
the tree in ſeveral places, one above the other ; and the filling 
of the holes with dung, mingled with the medicine; and the 
watering of thoſe lumps of dung, with ſquirts of an infuſion of 
the medicine in dunged water, once in three or four days. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
For when from herbs the pure part muſt be won, 
From grols by ſtilling, this is better done 
By deſpis'd dung than by the fire or ſun. Donne. 
He ſoon would learn to think like me, 
And bleſs his raviſh'd eyes to ſee 
Such order from confuſion ſprung, 
Such gaudy tulips rais'd from dung. Sau. 
To Dux . v. a. [from the noun.] To manure with dung. 
It was received of old, that ng of grounds, when the 
Weſt wind bloweth, and in the decreate of the moon, doth 
greatly help. Bacon's Natural Hifter y. 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 
That carry'd compoſt forth to ding the ground. Dryden. 
Dux G EON. =. /. [from dorjon, the tower in which pri- 
ſoners were kept, whence all priſons eminently ſtrong 
were in time called dungeons ] A cloſe priſon : generally 
ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſubterraneous. 
Then up he took the ſlumbered ſeniele(s corſe, 
And ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, 
Him to his cattle brought with haſty force, 
And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorſe. Spenſer. 
We know not that the king of heav'n hath doom'd 
This place our dungeon; not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Now from the North 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed ſhore, 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And fnow, and hail, come ſtormy guſt, and flaw. Milton. 
By imagination, a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himſelf with ſcenes and landſcapes, more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compaſs of nature. Addiſon, 


Du'ncrork. . /. [dung and fork.) A fork to toſs out 
dung from tables. | 
Dung forks and paildles are common every where. Mortimer. 
Dux GAE. n. f. [dung and hill.) 1. An heap cr accu- 
mulation of dung. 2. Any mean or vile abode. 3. Any 
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ſituation of meanneſs. 4. A term of reproach for a man 
meanly born. 


(r.) I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; 
for the which his animale on dis deqphih are as mach hovnd to 
him as I. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 


Two cocks fought a duel for the maſtery of a dunghil. 


L' Eftrange. D 


Never — * al ® 7 —_— with an _ ] 
nz is, plant not thy fri na bil : it is 
ane” a plant for ſo baſe = ſoil. n South. 
The dungbil having raiſed a huge muſhroom of ſhort du- 
ration, is now . to enrich other mens land. Swift. 
(2.) Perhaps a thouſand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the ſky, 
Are lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurſt, 
Of which our earthly dungbil is the worſt. Dryden. 
(3.) The poor he raiſeth from the duſt, | 
Even from the dungbhil lifts the juſt. Sandys. 
(4.) Out, dunghil! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman ? 
: Shakeſpeare. 
Du'xnGrir. adj. Sprung from the dunghil ; mean; low; 
baſe ; vile; worthleſs. 
His hil mug which do themſelves enure 
To dirty droſs, no higher dare aſpire. Spenſer on Lowe. 
Dor dv. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung; mean; vile; 
baſe; low; odious; worthleſs. 
We need no grave to bury honeſty : 
There's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Du'nGyarD. #- /- [dung and yard.) The place of the 
dunghil. | 
a manner of yegetables caſt into the dungyard. Mortimer. 
Du'nwnex. m. /. [from dun.) One employed in ſoliciting 
petty debts. 
ey are ever talking of new filks, and ſerve the owners in 
getting them cuſtomers, as their common dunners do in making 
them pay. Shectator. 
Dvuo'pecurLE. adj. [duo and decuplus, Latin .] Conſiſt- 
ing of twelves. 
Griſepſius, a learned Polander, endeavours to eſtabliſh the 
duodecuple proportion among the Jews, by comparing ſome 
wy of | on — — — Coins. 
DUPE. . /. [dupe, French, from duppe, a fooliſh bird 
eaſily caught.] A credulous man; a man eaſily rricked. 
A modern word hardly eſtabliſhed. 


An uſurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underworker, 

and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome ſingle tyrant. Swift. 
Firit ſlave to words, then vaſſal to a name, 

Then dupe to party; child and man the fame. Dunciad. 


Le Dur. v. a. [from the noun.) To trick; to cheat. 
The throne a higot keep, a genius quit; 
Faithlets through piety, and dd through wit. Pope. 

Dorit. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; one repeated. 

To DU'PLICATE. v. a. [duplico, Latin.) 1. To double; 
to enlarge by the repetition of the firſt number or quan- 
tity- 2. To fold together. 

(1.) And ſome alterations in the brain duplicate that which 
is but a ſingle object to our undiſtempered ſentiments. 
Glan wille. 


Dv'er.1caTE. a. [from the verb.] Duplicate proportion 


is the proportion of ſquares. Thus, in a rank of geo- 


metrical proportions, the firſt term to the third is faid 
to be in a du//icate ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or as 
its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond: fo in 2, 4, 8, 
16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 
4 ; or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4. 
Philiips. Harris. Bailey. 
It has been found, that the attraction is almoſt reciprocally 
in a diplicate proportion of the diſtance of the middle of the 
drop from the concourſe of the glaſſes, wiz. reciprocally in a 
ſimple proportion, by reaſon of the ſpreading of the drop, 
and its touching each glaſs in a larger ſurface ; and again reci- 
procally in a | Boar proportion, by reaſon of the attractions 
growing ſtronger within the ſame quantity of attrafting ſur- 
Face. Newton's Opticks, 
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Due Lic ar. . / Another correſpondent to the firſt ; 
a ſecond thing of the ſame kind, as a tranſcript of a 


Cer. 

P. Nothing is more needful for perfecting the natural hiſtory of 
bodies than the ſubjecting them to the fire; to which end I have 
reſerved duplicates of the moſt confiderable. Weicdwward. 
UPLICA'TION. #. /. [from duplicate.) t. The act of 
doubling. 2. The act of folding together. 3. A fold; 
a . 

(r.) What great pains hath been taken concerning the qua- 
drature of a circle, and the du lication of a cube, and {ome 
other mathematical problems. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

(3-) The peritoneum is a ſtrong membrane, every where 
double; in the duplications of which all the viſcera of the ab- 
domen are hid. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Du'eLicatUrE. n. [from duplicate.) A fold; any 

thing doubled. 

The lympheducts, either dilacerated or obſtructed, exonerate 
themſelves into the foldings, or between the d:plicatures of the 
membranes. Ray on the Creation. 

DvueLi'city. 3. ſ. [duplicis, Latin.] 1. Doubleneſs; the 
number of two. 2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart or of 
tongue. 

(1.) This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head at 

th extremes, and had been more tolerable to have ſet three 
or four at one. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Do not affect duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certain 
number of parts in your diviſion of things. Watts's L2gick. 

Duras1'Lity. 2. J. [duratilis, Latin.] The power of 
laſting; continuance; endurance. 

Stones though in dignity of nature inferior unto plants, yet 
exceed them in firmneis of ſtrength, or durability ot being. 

Hotter. 

Our times upon the earth have neither certainty nor 4urcbt- 
lity. Ralrigh's Hilary. 

DURABLE. adj. [durabilis, Latin.) 1. Laſting ; having 
the quality of long continuance. 2. Having tuccellive 
exiſtence. 

(1-) The bones of his body we may compare to the hard 
rocks and ſtones, and therefore ſtrong and durable. Kal. Hiſt. 

With pins of adamant, 

And chains, they ah all faſt; too faſt they made, 

And durable. Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 

The glorics of her majeſty's reign ought to be recorded in 
words more durable than braſs, and ſuch as our potterity may 


read a thouſand years hence. Swif?. 
(2.) Time, though in eternity, apply'd 
To motion, meatures all things durable 
By prelent, paſt, and future. M. og. 


Don A BL ESS. 7. S [from durab.'e.] Power of lattir g 5 
continuance. 
The different conſiſtence and daralleneſs of the rata whereof 
they conſiſt, are more or leſs. W.ciwcard, 
A bad poet, it he cannot become immortal by tie 
of his verſe, may by the 4zrablene's of the metal th. 
it. Adaiſn on Aucient Medals, 
Du'xanry. adv. [from durabie.] Ina latting manner. 
There indeed he found his fame flouriſhing, his monuments 
engraved in marble, and yet more darably in mens memories, 
Sduey. 
Dua Ax cE. 2. /. [from durefſe, law French. ] 1. Impri- 
ſonment ; the cuſtody or power of a jaylor; a prison, 
2. Endurance; continuance; duration. A doubtſul 
word. | 
(1.) Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in baſe durance aud contagious priſon ; 
Haul'd thither by meckanick dirty hands. Shakeſprare. 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſhing in Aurance, 


upon the falſe accuſations of a lying, infoicut, whorif woman. 


goodneſs 
* (\ — IP 
22 po! is 


Jcuth, 
There's neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 
And yet men durance there abide, 
In dungeons ſcarce three inches wide. Hudi'w as. 


Notwithſtanding the warning and example before me, I com- 
mit myſelf to laſting du ance, Congre de' Old Batchelnry. 
EX 2 


1 
(2.) Sick nature at that inſtant trembled round, 

And mother certh ſigh'd as the felt the wound: 

Of how ſhort dirrance was this new made ſtate! 

How far more mighty than heav'n's love, hell's hate! Dryd. 

Duna'Tiov. . /. (duratio, Latin.] 1. A fort of diſtance 

or length, the idea whereof we get, not from the per- 
marent parts of ſpace, but from the fleeting and perpe- 
tually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. Locke. 2. Power of 
continuarce. 3. Length of continuance. 

(2.) Durainn is a circumſtance fo eflential to happineſs, that 
if we conceived it poſſible for the joys of heaven itſelf to paſs 
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Dvu'sz1LY. adv. [from duſty] With a tendency to dark- 


neſs or blackneſs. 


Du'sx1sm. adj. [from duſt.) 1. Inclining to darkneſs ; 


tending to obſcurity. 2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark 
coloured. 
(1.) From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enrolled in dutiſb ſmoak, and brimſtone blue. Spenſer. 
(2.) Sight is not contented with ſudden departments from 


one extreme to another; therefore rather a d/#:/> tincture than 
an abſolute black. Watton's Architecture. 


from us in an inſtant, we ſhould find ourſelves not much con- Du'sx15nry. adv. [from auſtiſb.] Cloudily ; darkly. 


cerned for the attainment of them. Roger-. 
(3.) Ariltotle, by greatneſs of action, does not only mean 
it thould be great in its nature, but alſo in its duration, that it 


The ſawduſt burned fair, till part of the candle conſumed : 


the duſt gathering about the ſnaſt, made the ſnaſt to burn 


duſhiſhly. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


ould have a due length in it. Addiſon, Spectator. Du's k v. adj. from du ſt ; duyſter, Dutch.) 1. Tending 


To DURE. v. 2. [de, Lat] To laſt; to continue; to 
endute. 8 
The delights and pleaſures of the world are moſt pleaſing 
while they dure. Raleigh Hiftory. 
Du'ztz vi. adj. [from endure and full.) Laſting; of long 
continuance ; durable, Not in uſe. 
The dureſul oak, whoſe fap is not Fn dry'd, 
Is long e'er it conceive the kindling fire; 
But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven aſpire. Spenſer. 
Du'rt1.tss. 4%. [from dure.] Without continuance ; 
fading; trarficory ; ſhort. Not in uſe. 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to follow and 
embrace the falſe and dureleſs pleaſures of this * A world, 
than to become the ſhadow of God. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

DU'RESSE. n, . [French, hardſhip, ſeverity.] 1. Im- 
priſonment; conſtraint; continement. 2. [In law.] A 
plea uſed by way of exception, by him who being caſt 
into priſon at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats, beat- 
ing, &c. hardly ufed, ſeals any bond to him during his 
re!traint- This the law holds as invalid, and fuppoſes to 
be conſtrained. Convel. 

Dult. prep. [This word is rather a participle from 
dure ; as, during life, durante vita, life continuing; dur- 
ing my pleaſure, my pleaſure continuing the fame.] For 
the time of the continuance of ; while any thing 
la ſts. 

If d'ring his childhood he be conſtantly and rigorouſly kept 
from drirking cold liquor whilit he is hot, forbearance grows 
into a habit. Locke. 

Dolalr v. u. [durete, French; durus, Latin.] Hard- 
nefs ; firmneſs. 

Anciunts did burn fragments of marble, which in time be- 
came marble again, at leaft of indiſſoluble durity, as appeareth 
in-the ſtanding theatres. Watton's Architefure. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, is not diſco- 
verable in this; for it cometh ſhort of their compactneſs and 
auritv. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

DursT. The preterite of dare. 

The Chrittians du have no images of the Deity, becauſe 
they would rather die than defile themſelves with ſuch an 
mpiety, - Stillingfleet. 

LUSK. a%. [dayſker, Dutch.] 1. Tending to darkneſs. 

dee Dusky- 2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark colour- 


ed. 
(2.) The hills to their ſupply, 
Vapeur, and exhalation duſt, and moiſt, 
Sent up cmnain. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Dos. =. /. [ſtrom the adjeQive.] 1. Tendency to dark- 


nels ; incipient obſcurity. 2. Darkneſs of colour; ten- 


dency to blackneſs. 
(1.) I wall wait on you in the duſt of the evening, with my 
ſhow upon my back. Spectator. 
(2.) Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whole duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. Dryden. 
To Dusk. F. a. [from the noun.] To make duſkiſh. 
| Dit. 


Toa Dusk. v. =. To grow dark; to begin to loſe light 
or brightneſs ; to have luſtre diminiſhed. Di 


to darkneſs; obſcure; not luminous. 2. Tending to 
blackneſs; dark coloured; not clear; not bright. 3. 


Gloomy ; fad ; intellectually clouded. 
(1.) Here lies the duſty torch of Mortimer, 


Chok'd with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakeſpeare. 
There fierce winds o'er dy/ty valleys blow, 
Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. Dryden. 


Through the plains of one continual day, 
Six ſhining months purſue their even way 
And fix ſucceeding urge their duty flight, 
Obſcur'd with vapours and r in night. Prior. 


(2. They did plot 
The means that dy Dis my daughter got. Shakeſpeare. 
It is not n, but of a duſty brown colour. Bacon. 
When | in duſty clouds involves the ſkies, 
And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before _— NE 
en. 
The ſurface is of a dy yellow colour. Woodward 


By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect a ſtrong and 
full "whies duch * that of paper; but ſome duſty obſcure 
one, ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of light and darkneſs, 
or from white and black; that is, a grey or dun, or ruſſet 
brown. Newton's Opticks. 

(3.) While he continues in life, this duty ſcene of horrour, 
this melancholy proſpe& of final perdition, will frequently oc- 
cur to his fancy. Bentley's Sermons. 

Umbriel, a due, melancholy ſprite, 

As ever fully'd the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 

Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen. Pope. 


DUST. . /. [durr, Saxon; duift, Erſe.] 1. Earth or 


cther matter reduced to ſmall particles. 2. The grave; 
the ſtate of diſſolution. 3. A mean and dejected ſtate. 
(1.) The duff 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, 
Rais'd by your populous troops. | 
Shakeſfeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 
Duft helpeth the fruitfulneſs of trees, inſomuch as they caſt 
duft upon them : that powdering, when a ſhower cometh, 
maketh a ſoiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid 
on. | Bacon's Natural Hiſto y. 
NE. The ſcepter, learning, phyſick muſt 
tollow this, and come to duff. Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
Thou 
Out of the ground was taken, know thy birth; 
For duſt thou art, and ſhalt to 4uft return. Milton. 
(3-) God raiſeth up the poor out of the 4%, to ſet them 
among princes. 1 Sam. ii. 8. 


To DusT. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To free from duſt. 


2. To ſprinkle with duft. 


Du'sTMan. n. J. [duſt and man.] One whoſe employ- 


ment is to carry away the duſt. 
The duyftman's cart offends thy clothes and eyes, 
When through the ftreet a cloud of athes flies. Gav. 


Du's rv. a. (from duſt.) 1. Filled with duſt ; clouded 


with duſt. 2. Covered or ſcattered with Cuſt. 
(2.) All our yeſterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. Shakeſpeare. 
Arms and the duty fields IT lefs admire, 
And ſoften ſtrangely in ſome new deſue. Dryder. 
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(8132. — — Even 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews 

The palace itone, looks gay. 
Dvu'tcness. . / [duchefſe, French.) 1. The lady of a 
duke. 2. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a dukedom. 
(.) The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutcheſs, will 


be here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The duke was to command the army, and the dutcheſs, 


himſelf, 


Thomſon's Summer. 


by the favour ſhe poſſeſſed, to be near her majeſty. Swift. 
The gen'rous god, who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens minds, 
Kept droſs 2 dutcheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 
To you gave ſenſe, good humour, and a poet. Pope. 


Dvu'Tcuvy. n. /. [duch?, French.] A territory which gives 
title to a duke, or has a duke for its ſovereign. 
Different ſtates border on it; the kingdom of France, the 
dutchy of Savoy, and the canton of Bern. Addiſon on Italy. 
France might have ſwallowed up his whole dutchy. Swift. 
Du'TcuycourT. . A court wherein all matters ap- 
pertaining to the dutchy of Lancaſter are decided by 
the decree of the chancellor of that court. 
Du'Tz ous. adj. [from duty.] 1. Obedient ; obſequious ; 
reſpectful to thoſe who have natural or legal authority. 
2. Obſequious ; obedient to good or bad purpoſes : with 
to. 3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the relation of 
one to another. This ſenſe is not now uſed. 
(1.) Great Aurengzebe did duteous care expreſs, 


And durſt not puſh too far his great ſucceſs. Dryden. 
A female nem, with a manly mind; 

A duteous daughter, and a ſiſter kind ; 

In ſickneſs patient, and in death refign'd. Dryden. 


Who taught the bee with winds and rains to ftrive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 
And through the liquid fields again to paſs 
Dutenus, and hark'ning to the founding bra ſs? 
(2.) I know thee well; a ferviceahie viiiain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 

As badneſs would defire. Sb care King Lear. 
Every beaſt, more duteous at her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd disgnis'd. 

(3-) With mine own tongue deny my facred right, 

With mine own breath releaſe all teu ties. Shakeſpeare. 

Dvu'Tirvur. adj. [duty and fall.) 1. Obetient ; ſubmiſſive 
to natural or legal ſuperiours ; reverent. 2. Expreſſive 
of m_ ; giving token of reverence ; teſpectful; reve- 
rential, 

(1.) She died in an extreme old oge, without pain, under the 
care of the molt dutifil fon that I have ever known or heard 
of, Swif? to Pope. 

(2.) There would the kiſs the ground, and thank the trees, 
bleſs the air, and do 4utiful reverence to every thing ſhe thought 
did accompany her at their firſt mecting. Sidney. 

Du'tievuLLy. adv. [from dutiful.] 1. Obediently; ſub- 

miſſively. 2. Reverently; reſpe&fully. 
(2.) His daughter Philoclea he found at that time dutifully 


Prior. 


Aten. 


watching by her mother, and Miſo curiouſly watching her. 
| Sidney. 
He with joyful, nunble wing, 
Flew dutifully back again, 
And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift. 


Du'riruLNess. 2. / [from autiful.] 1. Obedience; 
ſubmiſſion to juſt authority. 2. Reverence ; reſpect. 
(r.) Piety, or dutifain;/7 to parents, was a moſt popular 
virtue among the Romars. Dryden's An. 
(2.) It is a ſtrange kind of civility, and an evil dutifulneſs 
in friends and relatives, to ſuffer "+ to periſh without re- 
proof or medicine, rather than to ſeem unmannerly to a great 
ſinner. 8 Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Dv'ty. 1. / [from de.] 1. That to which a man is by 
any natural or legal obligation bound. 2. Acts or for- 
bearances required by religion or morality. In this ſenſe 
it has a plural. 3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to 
parents, governours, or fupcriours ; loyalty ; piety to 
parents. 4. Act of reverence cr reſp<&t. 5. The buſi- 
neſs of a ſoldier on guard. 6. The buſineſs of war; 
ſervice. 7. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom ; toll. 


Cæauel. 
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(r.) When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things which are 


commanded, you fay we are unprofitable ſervants : we have 
done that which was our duty to do. Luke, XVII. 19. 
The pain children feel from any neceſſity of nature, it is the 


duty of parents to relieve. Locke. 
(2.) —— Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, loy'd me: I 
Return thoſe duties back, as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. Shakeſpeare. 


All our duty is ſet down in our prayers, becauſe in all our 
duty we beg the Divine Aſſiſtance ; and remember that you are 
bound to do all thoſe duties, for the doing of which you have 
prayed for the Divine Aſſiſtance. Taylor's Devotion. 

(3.) Thinkeſt thou that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, 

When pow'r to flatt'ry bows ? To plainneſs honour 

Is bound, when * to folly falls. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

God's party will appear ſmall, and the king's not greater; 
it being not proable, that thoſe ſhould have ſenſe of duty to him 


that had none to God. Decay of Piety. 
(4. —— They both atone; | 
Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy Queen. 


(J.) The regiment did duty there punctually. Clarendon. 
Otho, as often as Galba ſupped with him, uſed to give every 
ſoldier upon duty an aureus. Arbutbnot on Coins. 
(5.) The night came and ſevered them, all parties being tired 
with the duty of the day. Clarendon, 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 
With which their maiter, love, rewards their pains ! 
For ſev'n long years, on duty ev'ry day, | 
Lo! their obedience, and their monarch's pay! Dryder. 
(7.) All the wines make their way through ſeveral duties 
and taxes, before they reach the port, Aduliſon. 
Such ſhekels as they now ſhew, were the old ones in Which 
duty was to be paid by their law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
DWARF. 3. /. [>peonz, Saxon ; dwerg, Dur ch.] 1. A 
man below the common ſize of men. 2. Any animal or 
pla ut below its natural bulk. 3. An attendant on a lady 
cr knight in romances. 4. It is uſed often by botaniſts 
in compoſition ; as, dwarf elder, dwarf honeyſuckle. 


. (+) Get you gone, you dwarf / 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made. Shakeipeare, 
Such dwarfs were ſome kind of apes. Brown. 


They but now who feem'd 
In hignefs to furpys earth's giant fons, 
Now leſs than ſmallet awwarf; in narrow room | 
Throng numberlets. Milton's Paradije Las. 
(2.) In a delicate plantation of trees, all weli-grown, fair, 
and ſmooth, one dwarf was knotty and crooked, and the reſt 
had g in derifion. [ Eflrange. 
da off the ſtock in a ſinooth place; and for dJiva:y trees, 
graft them within four fingers of the ground. Mcrtimer. 
3. The champion ſtout, 

Eftſtoones diſinounted from his courſer brave, 


And to the dzvairf a-while his needlets ſpear he gave. 
Spenſer. 
To Dwaxe. v a. {from the roun.] To hinder from 
growing to the natural bulk; to leſſen; to make 


little. 
It is reported 1!uit a good ſtrong canvas, ſpread over a tree 
grafted low, ſoon aiter it putteth forth, will dwarf it, and 
make it ſpread. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
The whole ſex is in a manner dwwerfed, and ſhrunk into a 
race of beautics, that ſcems almoſt another ſpecies. Addiſen. 


Dwa'rxFisn. adj. [from dwarf.) Below the natural bulk; 
low ; ſmall ; liitle; petty ; deſpicable. 

| - Their dwarfiſh pages were 

As churubins, all gilt. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

And are you grown fo high in his eſteom, 
Becauſe I am fo dwarjf/h and fo low ? 

This unheard fawcineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this 4warfh war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. Shakefj. K. John. 

A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood, 

With briars and brambles choak'd, and diwvarf/p wood. 
Dr; len. 
tall and 


Shaheipcare, 


Ve ſhould have loſt oaks and cedars, and the other 
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lofty ſons of the foreſt, and have found nothing but dwwerfi/# 
2 and creeping moſs, and deſpicable muſhrooms, ley 
ent * 


DwalgFIs HIV. adv. [from dwarfiſb.] Like a dwarf. 
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The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſy. 
(2.) My dwelling ſhall be with the beaſts 


44 18 


Daniel. 


Dwalxrisuvgss. u. , [from dwarfſh.] Minuteneſs of Dwt'LLINGnovse. . /. [from dwell and bouſe.] The 


ſtature ; littleneſs. 

"Tis no wonder that ſcience hath not outgrown the dwarfi/h- 
neſs of its priſtine ſtature, and that the intellectual world is ſuch 
a microcoſm. Glarrville's Scepfis. 

To DwauLE. wv. a. [dye lian, Sax. to wander; duaelen, 
Dut.] To be delirious: a provincial word mentioned by 
Tuntus, 

To DWELL. v. n. preterite dwelt, or dwelled. [duaia, old 
Teutonick, is Fay, delay; duelia, Iflandick, to ſtay, to 
f.and ſtill.] 1. To inhabit ; to live in a place; to reſide; 
to have an habitation. 2. To live in any form of habi- 
tation. 3. To be in any ſtate or condition. 4. To be 
ſuſpended with attention; to hang upon with care or 
fondneſs. 5. To continue long ſpeaking. 

(1.) If thy brother that dwwelleth by thee be waxen poor, and 
Le fold unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as a bond- 
ſervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

He ſhall e ll alone, without the camp ſhall his habitation be. 

Lev. xiii. 46. 

John Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in the pariſh wherein 
{ was born, dwelt and had poſſeſſions. 

Why are you vex'd, lady ? Why do you frown ? 

Here Ku no frowns, nor anger; from theſe gates 

Sorrow flies far. Milton. 

(2.) Abraham ſojourned in the land of promiſe as in a ſtrange 


country, dævelling in tabernacles. Heb. xi. 9. 
(3.) "Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shakeſpeare. 


(4.) He in great paiſion all this while did dzvel/; 
More buſving his quick eyes, her face to view, 
Than his dull ears, to hear what ſhe did tell. 
The attentive queen 
Delt on his accents. Smith's Phæd. and Hippolitus. 
Such was that face, on which I Alt with joy, 
Exe Greece aſſembled, ſtemm'd the tides to Troy. Pope. 
(5.) He preach'd the joys of heav'n and pains of hell, 
And warn'd the finner with becoming zeal ; 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to bell. Dryd. Good Parſon. 
We have dwelt pretty long on the conſiderations of ſpace and 
duration. Locke. 
Thoſe who defend our negotiutors, dtvell upon their zeal and 


patience. | Jost. 
To DwWELIL. v. a. To inhabit. Not uſed. 
I ſaw and heard; for we ſometimes 
Who dwell this wild, conſtrain'd by want, come forth 
To town or village nigh. Miiton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Dwe'LLen:; u. . [from dzvell.] An inhabitant ; one that 
lives in any place. 

The houſes being kept up, did of neceſſity enforce a 4rveller ; 
and the * of land for occupation being kept up, did ef 
neceſſity enforce that eller not to be beggar or cottager, but 
1 man of ſome ſubſtance. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Their cries ſoon waken all the dzvellers near; 

Now murmuring noiſes riſe in every ſtreet. Dryden. 
Dwe'LLING. #. /. [from dell.) 1. Habitation; place 
of reſidence ; abode. 2. State of life ; mode of living. 

(1.) His dwelling is low in a valley green, | 

Under the foot of Rauran moſſy hore. Fairy Queen. 

Hazor ſhall be a d4wellizg for dragoons, and a Jefolation tor 
ever. | Fer. xlix. 33. 

If he have ſeveral dwellings, let him fort them fo, that what 
he wanteth in the one he may find in the other. Bacon. 

— — God will deign 
To viſit oft the davelli.zs of juſt men, q 
Delighted. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 


Shenſer. 


All azv-llings elſe 

Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 

Deep under water roll'd; ſca cover'd ſea, 

Sea without ſhore |! Milton's Paradiſe Laſt 
The living few, and frequent funerals then, 

Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forſaken place; 
And now thote few, who are return'd again, 


Phy icarchung judgments to their davellings trace. Dryden, 


Peacham. 


houſe at which one lives. 

A perſon . always to be cited at the place of his dwel- 
linghouſe, which he has in * of his habitation and uſual 
reſidence; and not at the houſe which he has in reſpe& of his 
eſtate, or the place of his birth. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Dwe'LLINGPLACE, #. /. [dell and place.] The place 


of reſidence. 
People do often change tbeir dwellineplaces, and ſome muſt 
. Spenſer. 


die, whilſt other ſome do grow up into { 
1. To ſhrink; to 


To Dwi'nDLE. v. =. [vpinan, Saxon. ] 
loſe bulk; to grow little. 2. To degenerate ; to fink. 
4 


3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow feeble. 
(1.) Thy dwindled legs ſeem crawling to the ue 
| ryden. 


To fall away; to be diminiſhed ; to moulder off. 


Proper names, when familiarized in Engliſh, 4wwindle to mo- 
noſyllables; whereas in modern — they receive a ſofter 
turn, by the addition of a new ſyllable. Adiſon. 
Our drooping days are dwindled down to nought ; 
Their od ih d ere tis well begun. Thomſen. 

(2.) "Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ſtuff. Norr1:;, 

If there have been ſuch a gradual diminution of the generu- 
tive faculty of the carth, that it hath dwindled from nobler 
animals to puny mice and inſets, why was there not the like 
decay in the production of vegetables? Bentley. 

He found the expected council was dwindling into a conven- 
ticle, a packed aſſembly of Italian biſhops, not a free conven- 
tion of fathers. Atterbury. 

Religious ſocicties, though begun with excellent intentions, 


are ſaid to have dwindled into factious clubs. Swift. 
(3.) Weary ſev'nnights nine times nine, 
Shall he 4w7rdle, peak, and pine. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


We ſee, that ſome ſmall part of the foot being injured by a 
wrench or a blow, the whole leg or thigh thereby loſes its 
ſtrength and nouriſhment, and dwindles away. Locke. 

Phyticians, with their milky cheer, 

The love-fick maid and 4zvirdling beau repair. Gay. 

(4-) Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred foot 
and three hundred horſe left; the reſt were dwindled away. 


Clarendon. 
Dyes. See DiE. - 
Dyixo. The participle of die. 1. Expiring ; giving up 
the ghoſt, 2. Tinging : giving a new colour. 


Dy'xasTy. n. J. [W»@5iia.] Government; ſovereignty. 
Some account him fabulous, becaule he carries up the Egyp- 
tian dynaflies before thè flood, yea, and long before the creation. 
Hale s Origin of Mankind. 
Greece was divided into ſeveral dynafties, which our author 
has enumerated under their reſpective princes. Poe. 


Dy'scrasY- #. /. [Jvoxgagia.] An unequal mixture of 
elements in the blood or nervous juice; a diſtemperature, 
when ſome humour or quality abounds in the body. D.2. 

In this pituitous dy/craiy of blood, we muſt vomit off the 
pituita, and purge upon intermiſſions. Floyer on the Humours. 

DysE'xTERY- . , [dyſenterie, French, from Jvowryla.] 

A looſeneſs, wherein very ill humours flow off by ſtool, 
and are alſo ſometimes attended with blood. Di2. 

From an unuſual inconſtancy of the weather, and perpetual 
changes of the wind from Eaſt to Weſt, proceed epidemical 
dyſenteries. Arbutbnot on Air. 

DysyE'esy. 2 J. [ovanwia.] A difficulty of digeſtion, 
or bad fermentation in the ſtomack or guts. Dis. 


Dy'sprHonvy. n. / Lare por. A difficulty in ſpeaking, 
occaſioned by an ill diſpoſition of the organs. Dia. 


Dysexo'ea. n. / [M. A difficulty of breathing; 
ſtraitneſs of breath. 
Dy'survy- =. ,. [e t. A difficulty in making urine. 
It doth end in a dyſentery, pains of the hæmorrhoids, in- 
flammations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a centinual 
piſſing, or a hot dvjury, difficulty cf making water. Harvcv. 


E A G 


Has two ſounds; long, as /e#ne, and ſhort, as 
men, E is the moſt frequent vowel in the Engliſh 
language; for it not only is uſed like the reſt in 
9 the beginning or end of words, but has the pe- 
culiar quality of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as cdu, 
care; min, mane ; gap, gape ; glad. glãde; brid, bride; 
chin, chine ; whip, wipe; thin, thine; nid, nide; tin, 
tine ; plum, plime. Yet it ſometimes occurs final, where 
yet the foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; as gine, know- 
Hage, *dge, give. Anciently almoſt every word ended 
with e ; as, for can, canne ; for year, yeare ; for great, 
greate ; for need, neede ; for flock, flacke. It is probable 
that this e final had at firſt a ſoft ſound, like the female 
e of the French; and that afterwards it was in poetry 
either mute or vocal, as the verſe required, till at laſt it 
became univerſally filent. 
Ea has the found of e long: the e is commonly lengthened 
rather by the immediate addition of a than by the appo- 
fition of e to the end of the word; as min, an; El, 
ſeal ; mit, nat; nit, neat. 
Each. pron. ſelc, Saxon; eleb, Dutch; ill, Scottiſh. ] 
1. Either of two. 2. Every one of any number. This 
ſenſe is rare, except in poetry. 
(1.) Though your orbs of diff rent greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos d; 
His to incloſe, and yours to be inclos'd. Dryden. 
(2.) TY invention all admir'd, and each how he 
To be th' inventer miſs'd. 
Let each 


His adamantine coat gird well, and each 
Fit vell his helm. 


By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm'd, therefore not mov'd ; 
Thy temperance invincible beſides. Milton's Par. Reg. 

Wiſe Plato ſaid, the world with men was ſtor'd, 

That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 
To Each the correſpondent word is ether, whether it be 
uſed of two, or of a greater number: 

Tis faid they eat each other. Shakeſ] eare's Macbeth. 

Let each eſteem other better than themſelves. Phil. ii. 3. 

Lovelieſt of women ! heaven is in thy ſoul; 

Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 

Bright'ning each other ! Thou art all divine. Addi. Cato. 
Fav. (Led, ed.] in the compound, and eadig in the ſimple 
names, denotes happineſs, or bleſſedneſs. Thus Eadward 
is a happy preſerver; Fadulph, happy aſſiſtance ; Eadger, 
happy power; Fadwin, happy conqueror ; which Maca- 
rius Enpolemus, Fauſta, Fertunatus, Felicianus, &c. do in 
ſome meaſure reſemble. Fad may alſo in ſome caſes be 
derived from the Saxon earth, which ſignifies eaſy, gentle, 
mild. Gibſ. Camden. 
EA GER. aaj. [eazon, Saxon; aigre, French.] 1. Struck 
with defire; ardently withing ; keenly defirous ; vehe- 
ment in defire ; hotly longing. 2. It is uſed ſometimes 
with of, ſometimes with for, ſometimes with on or after 
before the thing ſought. 3. Hot of diſpoſition ; vehe- 
ment; ardent ; impetuous. 4. Quick; buſy ; eafily put 
in action- 5- Sharp; ſour; acid. 6. Keen; ſevere; 
biting. 7. Brittle; :nflexible ; not ductile. A cant word 
of artificers. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Ea'ctriy. adv. [from eager.] 


hotly. 


EA“ AERN ESS. . /. [from eager.] 
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(1.) Of action eager, and intent of thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. Dryden Ovid. 
Lager to read the reſt, Achates came. Dryden An. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, 

And, eager for the journey, ſoon prepar'd ; 

He — the world beneath him to ſurvey, 

e 


To guide the chariot, and to give the * Dryden. 
Love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs, 
Smother'd her words. Addiſon's Ovid. 


(3-) Apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as to allay that which 
is too eager. Hooker. 
Nor do the eager clamours of diſputants yield more relief 
to eclipſed truth, than did the ſounding braſs of old to the 
labourmg moon. Glarville's Sceſſis. 
Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without knowledge. pr at. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. ryden. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks himſelt 
innocent, is apt to be too eager in his own defence, Dryden. 
4.) ——— His Numidian genius 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurr'd. Addi}. Cato. 
5.) Wich a ſudden vigour it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholſome blood. Shakeſteare's Hamlet, 
(6.) The air bites ſhrewdly ; it 1s very cold. 
IIt is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
The fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone reſiſteth, whereby the cold 
becometh more eoger, Bacon's Natural Hiſicry. 
(7.) Gold will be ſometimes fo eager, as artiſts call it, that 
it will as little endure the hammer as glaſs itſelf. Locke. 


1. With great ardour of 
deñre; with impetuoſity of inclination. 2. Aidently ; 
3. Keenly ; ſharply. 

(1.) To the holy war how faſt and eagerly did men go, 
when the prieſt pei ſuaded them that whoſoever dicd in that ex- 
pedition was 2 martyr ? South. 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 

Did for the feed of future actions wait. 

(2. Brutus gave the word too early, 

Who having ſome advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too cagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 

Whilit we by Anthony were all inclos'd. Shakeſpeare. 

(3.) Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, that it 
feemed the depth ef Winter had of a ſudden been come in. 

Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
1. Keenneſs of deſire ; 
Im petuoſity; vehemence ; 


Ste ue y. 


ardour of inclination. 2. 
violence. 
(r.) She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerne/s with her reſtraint. Shakeſpeare. 
Have you not ſeen, when whiſtled trom the fiſt, 
Some faulcon ſtoop'd at what her eye delign'd, 
And, with her eagerneſs, the quarry miſs' d. Dry Aru. 
The eagerneſt and ſtrong bent of the mind after xnowle'y'r, 
if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. Lord.. 
Detraction and obloquy are reccived with as much eagcrre:s 
as wit and humour, Addifon's Freebies , 
Juba lives to catch 
That dear embrace, and to return 1t too, 
With mutual warmth and eagerneſs of love. Atttſon's Caro. 
His continued application to publick affairs diverts him from 
thoſe pleaſures, * are purſued with eager nes by princes 
who have not the publick io much at heart. Addiyun. 
The things of this worid, with wehr ever gagerrels whey n 
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2ge our purſuit, leave us ſtill empty and unſatisfied with their 


ruition. Rogers. 
(2.) It finds them in the eagerneſs and height of their — 
tion; they are ſpeechleſs for the time that it continues, and 
proſtrate and dead when it departs. Dryden. 
III kill thee with ſuch eagerneſs of haſte, 
As ficnds, let looſe, would lay all nature waſte. Dryden. 
EAGLE. n. /. [aigle, French; aquila, Latin; ealler, 
Erfe.] 1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, re- 
news its age when it grows old. It is alſo ſaid not to 
drink at all, like other birds with ſharp claws. It is given 
out, that when an eagle ſees its young fo well grown as 
to venture upon flying, it hovers over their neſt, and ex- 
cites them to imitate it, and take their flight; and when 
it ſecs them weary, or fearful, it takes them upon its 
back. Eagles are ſaid to be extremely ſharp-lighted, 
and, when they take flight, ſpring perpendicularly up- 
ward, with their eyes ſteadily fixed upon the fun. Calmet. 
2. the ſtandard of the ancient Romans. 
(1.) Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 
(2.) Arts ſtill follow'd where Rome's eagles flew. Poſ e. 
Fa'GLE-EYED. . [from cage and cye.] Sharp-ſighted as 
an eagle. 


As he was quick and perſpicacious, fo was he inwardly eagle- 


LY 


ed, ond verſed in the humours of his ſubjects. Hobel. 
E ry one is eagle-eycd to fee N 
Another's faults and his deformity. Dryden. 


Fa'cr,usrEEtD. n. /. [eagle and ſpeed] Swiftneſs like 
that of an eagle. 
Abrupt with eagleſpzcd ſhe cut the (ky, 
Initant inviſible to mortal eye. Pope. 
EalclkEsrox k. . /. A itone ſaid to be found at the en- 
trance of the holes in which the eagles make their neits, 
and affirmed to have a particular virtue in defending the 
eagle's neſt from thunder. Ca/met. 

The ragleAore contains, in a cavity within it, a ſmall loote 
ſtone, which rattles when it is ſhaken ; and every foſſil, with a 
nucleus in it, has obtuined the name. The analogy between 2 
ſtone, thus containing another within it, or, as the fanciful 
writers expreſs it, pregnant with another, and a woman big 
with child, led people to imagine that it muſt have great virtues 
and effects in accelcrating or retarding delivery; fo that, if tied 
to the arm of a woman with child, it prevents abortion; and if 
to the leg, it promotes delivery. On ſuch idle and imaginary 
virtues was raiſed all the credit which this famous foſſil poſſoſſcd 
for many ages. Hill's Materia Nedica. 

If you ſtop the holes of 2 hawk's bell it will make no ring, 
but a flat noite or rattle ; and fo doch the ætites, or cag let 
which hath a little tone within it. Bac cu. 

La“GL ER. n. . [from eag/e.] A young eagle. 

This treaſon of his ſons did the King exprets in an emblein, 
wherein was an cagle with three coglets tyring on her breaſt, 
and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 

Ex'cre. n. /. [æger, in Runick, is the occan; eggia, in 
Iflandick, is to egitate, to incite.] A tide ſwelling above 
another gde, cbfervable in the river Severn. 

For as an cagre rides in triumpli o'er the tide, 
The tyrant paſſions, hope and fear, 
Did in extremes appear, 


And fiaſh'd upon the foul with equal force. Dryden. Ratgnan 


Ei'LDERrMAN. u. / {ealvenman, Saxon.] The name of 
a Saxon magittrate ; alderman. 
Fame. ./ ſeam, Saxon; eom, Nutch.] Uncle: a word 
ſtill uſed in the wilder parts of Staffordſhire. 
Daughter, ſays ſhe, fly, fly; behold thy dame 
Foreſhows the treaſon of thy wretched eame ! Fairfax. 
EAR. #. /. [eane, Saxon; oor, Dutch] 1. The whole 
organ of auciticn or hearing. 2. That part of the car 
that ſtands prominent. 3. Power of judging of harmony ; 
the ſenſe of hearing. 4. The head; or the perſon : in 
familiar language. 5 The higheſt part of a man; the 
top. 6. Ihe privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard; favour. 7. Diipoſiticn to like or diſlike what is 
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heard ; judgment ; opinion ; taſte. 8. Any prominences 
from a larger body, raiſed for the ſake of holding it. 9. 
The ſpike of corn; that part which contains the ſeeds. 


10. To be by the Ears. To fight ; to ſcuffle; to 
To fall together by the Ears. + quarrel. [In Dutch oor- 
To go together by the E.aks. J /ogen.] A familiar phraſe. 


11. To ſet by the Eaxs. To make ſtrife; to quarrel: in 
low language. 
(1.) What fire is in my ears! Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
His ears are open unto their cry. Ff. xxxiv. 15. 
Valſalva diſcovered ſome paſſages into the region of the ear 
drum ; of mighty uſe, among others, to make diſcharges of 
bruiſes. Derbam s Phyfico-Theology. 
(2.) Vou have heard of the 4 1 : I mean, = whil- 
d ones; for they are but ear ki arguments. Shakeſp. 
His maſter ſhall bore his ear through with an awl. Ext 
(3-) She has a delicate ear, her voice is muſick. 
Richardſon, 
(4.) Their warlike force was fore weakened, the city beaten 
down about their ears, and moſt of them wounded. MKolles. 
Better pa's over an affront from one ſcoundrel, than draw 
the whole herd about a man's ears. | L' Eftrange. 
Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our ears. 
Burnet's Theory. 
(5.) A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a very fine 
lady. L' Eftrange. 
(6.) Ariſtippus was earneſt ſuitor to Dionyſius for ſome grant, 
who would give no ear to his ſuit : Ariſtippus fell at his feet, 
and then Dionyſius granted it. Bacon's Apofhthegms. 
They being told there was ſmall hope of eaſe, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any thing that ſounded — Ben. Johnſon. 


If on a piliory, or near a throne, 


He gain his prince's ear, or loſe his own. Pope. 
(.) Ke laid his ſenſe cloſer, and in few words, according to 
the ſtyle and ear of thoſe tines. Denham. 


(8.) There are ſome veſlels, which, if you offer to lift by the 
helly or bottom, you cannot ſtir them; but are ſoon removed, 
if you take them by the cars. Taylor's Rule of lrving holy. 

A quilted night-cap with one ear. Congr. Way of the World. 

A pot without an ear. Sap. 

(9.) He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the fi- 
gure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Bacon. 
The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor ſands upon the ſhore. Drpd. 

From ſeveral grains he had eighty ſtalks, with _ large 
ears, full of large corn. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

(10.) Poor naked men belahoured one another with ſhagged 
ſticks, or dully fell together by the ears at fiſty-cuſis. More. 

Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves run away wit 


the ſtakes, L' Eflrange. 
All Afia now was by the ears, 
And gods beat up for volunteers. Prior. 
(11.) A mean raſcal /ets others together by the cars without 
fighting himſelf. L* Eflrange. 
She uſed to carry tales from one to another, till ſhe had /et 
the netghhourhood together by the ears. Arbuthnot . 
It is uſual to ſet theſe poor animals by the ears. Addijon. 


Ea'xLEsS. adj. {from car.] Without any ears. 


Earle's on high ſtood unabath'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 
G. #. . [car and ring.] Jewels ſet in a ring and 
worn at the ears ; ornament of a woman's ear. 
With gold and filver they increaſe his ſtore, 
And gave the precicus earrings which they wore. Sands. 
A lady beltowed earrizgs upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuth. 


Ea'xSHOT. #. /. Reach of the ear; ſpace within which 


words may be heard. 
Gomez, ftand you out cf eaz/bgt,—T hive ſomething to fay 
to your wite in private. Dryden's S{ aniſh Fryar. 


EAR WAX. n. /. [car and wax.] The cerumen or exuda- 


tion which ſmears the inſide of the ear. 

The ear being to ſtand open, becauſe there was ſome danger 
that inſets might creep in thereat; therefore hath nature lori- 
cated or plaiſtered over the ſides of the hole with earwax, to 
entangle iniects. Rey en the Creation. 
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Ea'xwtc. n. ſ. [eane and prexa, @ grub, Saxon.] 1. A 
ſheath-winged inſect, imagined to creep into the ear. 
2. By ry of reproach, a whiſperer ; a prying informer. 

(1.) Himſelf he on an earwiy (et ; 
Yer ſcarce he on his back could get, 


So oft and high he did curvet. Dravton's Nymt hid. 


Earwigs and ſnails ſeldom infe& timber. Mortimer's Huſb. 
Doll never flies to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, | 

Or found an earavig in a plum. Swift. 


Ea RwirvEss. . ſ. [ear and wwitneſs.] One who atteſts, 
or can atteſt any thing as heard by himſelf. 

All preſent were made earwitneſſes, even of each particular 
branch of a common indictment. Hooker. 

The hiſtories of mankind, written by eye or earwitneſſes, 
are built upon this principle. Watts's Logich. 

To Ear. v. a. [are, Lat.] To plow ; to till. Obſolete. 

He that ears my land ſpares my team, and gives me leave to 

enjoy the crop. Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the fea ſerve them, which they ear and wound 

With keels of every kind. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

A. rough valley, which is neither eared nor ſown. Deuter. 

Five years, in the which there ſhall neither be caring nor har- 
veſt. Gen. xlv. 6. 

The field of love, with plow of virtue ear dl. Fairfax. 
To Ear. v. n. [from ear.] To ſhoot into ears. 
Ea'xtn. adj. [from car.] 1. Having ears, or organs of 
hearing. 2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
(2. The covert of the thrice ear'd field 
Saw ftately Ceres to her paſſion yield. Pope's Odyſley. 
EARL. 3. /. [eonl, Saxon; eory/, Erſe.] A title of no- 
bility, anciently the higheſt of this nation, now the third. 
— Thanes and kinſmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
For ſuch an honour nam'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
EaRL-MARSHAL. #. ,. [earl and mayſhal.] He that has 
chief care of military ſolemnities. 
The marching troops through Athens take their way ; 
The great earl{-marſhal orders their array. den. 
La RUL Dou. . from earl.] The ſeigniory of an earl; 
the title and digrity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir of the earl of 
Ulſer, and by her having all the ear/dom of Ulſter, carefully 
went about the redreſſing evils. Spenſer's Ireland. 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. . Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Ea'aLINtss. #. /. [from early.] Quickneſs of any action 
with reſpect to ſomething elle: as, ear/ineſs in the morn- 
ing, the act of riſirg ſoon with reſpect to the ſun ; ear/i- 
nejs of growth, the act of growing up ſoon in compariſon 
with other things of the fame kind. | 

The next morning we, having ſtriven with the ſun's earlineſs, 
were beyond the proſpect of the higheſt turrets. Sidney. 

The goodneſs of the crop is great gain, if the goodnels 
anſwer the earlineſs of coming up. Bacon. 

EA'RLY. d. [zp, Saxon, before.] Soon with reſpect to 
tomerhing elſe: as, in the morning, with reſpect to the 
tun; in time, with reſpect to creation; in the ſeaſon, in 
compariſon with other products. 

lama tainted wether of, the flock, 

Meeteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit | 

Drops earlizft to the ground, and ſo let me. Shakeſpeare. 

It is a curiotity to have ſeveral fruits upon one tree ; and the 
more when {ome ot them come ear!iy, and fome come late. 

Bacan's Natural Hijtory. 

God made all the world, that he might be worihypped in 
ſome parts of the world; and therefore, in the firit and molt 
early times of the church, what care did he manitett to have 


tuch places erected to his honour ? South, 
The nymphs, torſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early truit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. 


5 * 1 8 DT . 
dickneſs is early old age: it teaches us dithdence in our 
emily fate, and iuſpires us with thoughts of à future Pope, 
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Oh ſoul of honour ! 
Oh early hero? ! Smith's Phedra and Hippolitns, 

ARAL. adv. [from the adjeQtive.] Soon; betimes. 
Early before the morn with CY 


The windows of bright heav'n opened h Spenſer. 
None in more languages can ſhow 
T hoſe arts, wlic!: you fo early know. Waller. 


The princeſs mates her iſſue like herſelf, by inſtilling early 
into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addi on. 
To Earn. V. a. [eapman, Saxon.] 1. To gain as the 
reward or wages of labour, or any performance. 2. Io 
obtain, as a conſequence of action. 

(2.) Thoſe that ave joined with their honour great peri: :, 
are leſs ſubject to envy; for men think that they earn their 
honours hardly. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he through hazard huge mult ear. 

- I to the evil turn 

My obvious breaſt ; arming to overcome 

By ſufferings, and earn reſt from labour won. 

Men may diſcern 
From what confummate virtue I have choſe 
This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 
To earn ſalvation for the tons of men. Alilt2», 

Since they all beg, it were better for the te to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Graunt's Bill. of Mortality. 

This is the great expence of the poor, that takes up almoꝶ 
all their earnings. Locke. 

The ms gained the plagiary wealth, while the author 

. hardly earned his bread by repeating them. Pore on Homer. 
After toiling twenty days, 
To earn a ſtock of pence and praile, 


Mito. 


Milte. 


Thy labour's grown the critick's prey. $2e77?. 
(2) fl can't fay whore; 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word : 
To do the act, that might th' addition ear, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. Sal. 
EA'RNEST. a4j. ([eonne rr, Saxon.] 1. Ardent in anv 
affection; warm; zealous; importunate- 2. Intent; 


fixed; eager. 3. Serious; important. 
earneſt, not in 7%. 

(1.) He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby me the more 
attentive to hear; and he which heareth, the more carne to 
pray for the time which we beſtow, as well in the one as the 


Some ſay in 


other. Hooker. 
(2.) ——— On that proſpect ſtrange 
Their earneſ eyes they fix d; imagining, 
For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. Alton. 


They are never more carne to diſturb us, than when they 
ſee us moſt ear nei in this duty. Dua. 
(3-) They whom carne lets do often hinder from being 
partakers of the whole, have yet this the length of divine fer- 
vice, opportunity tor acceſs unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. 
Hooker. 
Ea'rwneEsT. =. /. [from the adjeQive.] 1. Seriouſnels ; 4 
ſerious event not a jeſt ; reality not a feigned appearance, 
2. [ernits penge, Daniſh; arres, Trench.] Pledge; 
handſel; firſt fruits; token of ſomething of the fire 
kind in futurity. 3. The money which is given in token 
that a bargain 13 ratified. 
(1.) Take hced that this jeſt do not one Gay turn to rvarn-/”. 
Sub: y. 
T told you Klhaius was the hapleſs wight, 
Who earn / found what they accounted play. $17 ey. 
Therewith ſhe laugh'd, and did her e@rnc// on! in eſt. 
Fairy Auen 
That hian All-fer, which I dallied wi:h, 
Bath turn'd mv feigned prayer on my head, 


And given in c] what I begg'd in jet. Shak ae 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wile ! 

Though threat ning, will in carne ſe deltryy | 

Us, his prime creatures, 1112. 


But the main buſineſs and earneſt of die worl! is money, 
dominion and power. Lt range. 
We {hall die in earneff, and it will not become us to live in 
jeſt. Co virnment of the Tangue. 
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$2ge our purſuit, leave us ſtill empty and unſatisfied with their 


ruition. Rogers. 


(2.) It finds them in the eagerneſs and height of their d 
tion; they are ſpeechleſs for the time that it contin and 


proſtrate and dead when it . 
I'll kill thee with fuch eagerneſs of haſte, 
As fiends, let looſe, would lay all nature waſte. Dryden. 
EAGLE. n. / [aigle, French; aquila, Latin; ealler, 
Erſe.] 1. A bird of prey, which, as it is re orted, re- 
news its age when it grows old. It is alſo faid not to 
drink at all, like other birds with ſharp claws. It is given 
out, that when an eagle ſees its young ſo well grown as 
to venture upon flying, it hovers over their neft, and ex- 
cites them to imitate it, and take their flight ; and when 
it ſees them weary, or fearful, it takes them upon its 
back. Eagles are faid to be extremely ſharp-lighted, 
and, when they take flight, ſpring perpendicularly up- 
ward, with their eyes ſteadily fixed upon the fun. Ca/mer. 
2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans. 
(1.) Draw forth the monſters of th' abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 
(2.) Arts ſtill follow'd where Rome's eagles flew. Pa e. 
EA“GLE-E VHD. adj. [from cag/e and eye.] Sharp-lighted as 
an eagle. 
As he was quick and perſpicacious, ſo was he inwardly eagle- 
ezcd, and verſed in the humours of his ſubjects. Homel. 
Ev'ry one is eagle-cyed to fee - 


Another's faults and his deformity. | _ Dryden. 
Fa'cLeseEED. . /. [eagle and ſpeed.] Swiftneſs like 
that of an eagle. 
Abrupt with eagleſpecd ſhe cut the (ky, 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. Pope. 


EalcLESTON E. n. ſ. A itone ſaid to be found at the en- 
trance of the holes in which the eagles make their neſts, 
and affirmed to have a particular virtue in defending the 

_ eagle's neſt from thunder. ans 2 Ca/met. 

The eagleflone contains, in 2 cavity within it, a ſmall loote 
ſtone, which rattles when it is ſhaken ; and every, foſſil, with a 
nucleus in it, has obtained the name. The analogy between a 
ſtone, thus containing another within it, or, as the fanciful 
writers expreſs it, pregnant with another, and a woman big 
with child, led people to imagine that it muſt have great virtues 
and effects in accelerating or retarding delivery; fo that, if tied 
to the arm of a woman with child, it prevents abortion ; and if 
to the leg, it promotes delivery. On ſuch idle and imaginary 
virtues was raiſed all the credit which this famous foſſil poſſeſſed 
for man . Hills Materia Medica. 

If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will make no ring, 
but a flat noiſe or rattle ; and ſo doth the ætites, or eagleſtouc, 
which hath a little tone within it. Bacen. 

Ea'cLET. u. f. [rom eagle,] A young eagle. 

This treaſon of his ſons did the king expreſs in an emblem, 
wherein was an eagle with three caglets tyring on her breaft, 
and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 

Ea'cre. . / [æger, in Runick, is the ocean; eggia, in 
Iſlandick, is ts agitate, to incite.] A tide ſwelling above 
another side, obſervable in the river Severn. 

For as an cagre rides in triumph o'er the tide, 

The tyrant =" = hope and fear, | 

Did im extremes appear, 


And flaſh'd upon the ſoul with equal force. 


a Saxon magiſtrate ; alderman. 
EAuk. =. / ſeam, Saxon; com, Dutch.] Uncle: a word 
ſtill uſed in the wilder parts of Staffordthire. 
Daughter, ſays ſhe, f » fly; behold thy dame . 
Foreſhows the treaſon of thy wretched came Fairfax. 
EAR. . /. [eane, Saxon; oor, Dutch] 1. The whole 
organ of audition or hearing. 2. That part of the ear 
that ſtands prominent. 3. Power of judging of harmony ; 
the ſenſe of hearing. 4. The head; or the perſon : in 
familiar language. 5 The higheſt part of a man; the 
top. 6. 'The privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard; favour. 7. Ditpoſiticn to like or diſlike what is 
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heard ; j z opinion ; taſte. g. 

from a larger body, raiſed for the ſake 

The ſpike of corn; that part which contains the fred, 

10. To be by the Ears. To fight ; to ſcuffle; to 
To fall together by the pane. rrel. [In Dutch cor- 
To go together by the Eats. gen. ] Afamiliar phraſe. 


11. To ſet by the EAA. To make firife ; to quarrel: in 


low anguage: 

(1.) t fire is in my ears! Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd ! Shakeſp. Mach Ado. 
His ears are open unto their cry. J. XXXIV. 15. 
Valſalva diſcovered ſome es into the region of the car 


drum ; of mighty uſe, among others, to make diſcharges of 

bruiſes. Derbam's Phyfico-Theology. 
(2.) „„ I mean, the - 
d ones; are but car ki | Shakeſp. 

Ps Do ; wopet uy 11 
(3-) She has a delicate ear, her voice is muſick. 
(4.) Their warlike force was fore weakened, the city beaten 


down about their ears, and moſt of them wounded. Knolles. 
Better paſs over an affront from one ſcoundrel, than draw 
the whole about a man's ears. j L' Eftrange. 
Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling about our ears. 
: Burnet's Theory. 
(5.) A cavalier was up to _—— = 
. | — "Eftrange. 
(6.) Ariſtippus was earneſt ſuitor to Dionyſius for ſome grant, 
who would give no ear to his ſuit : Ariſtippus fell at his feet, 
and then Dionyſius ted it. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
They being told there was ſmall hope of caſe, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben. Johnſon. 
If on a pillory, or near a throne, | 
He gain his prince's ear, or loſe his own. , Pope. 
(7.) He laid his ſenſe cloſer, and in few words, according to 
the ſtyle and ear of thoſe times. P Denham. 
8.) There are ſome veſſels, which, if you offer to lift by the 
belly or bottom, you cannot ftir them; but are ſoon removed, 
if you take them by the cars. Taylor”s Rule of lui 2 
A quilted night-cap with one ear. Cungr. Way of the Wh . 
t without an ear. Swift. 
(9.) He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the fi- 
gure of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Bacon. 
The leaves on trees not more, * 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor fands upon the ſhore. Dryd. 
From ſeveral grains he had eighty ſtalks, with large 
ears, full of large corn. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(10.) Poor naked men belaboured one another with ſhagged 
ſticks, or dully felFtogether by the ears at fiſty-cufts. More. 
Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves run away with 


the ſtakes. L* Eftrange. 
All Aſia now was by the ears, 
And gods beat * for volunteers. Priar. 
(11.) A mean raſcal ſets others together by the ears without 
fighting himſelf, » LU Eftrange. 
She uſed to carry tales from one to another, till ſhe had /et 
the neighbourhood together by the ears. Arbuthnot . 
It is uſual to ſet theſe poor animals by the ears. Aadiſon. 


Ea'xLEsS. adj. from car.] Without any ears. 


Earle's on high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. Pope. 


Dryden. Fa'\grin. 2. . ſear and ring. ls ſet i ; d 
Eai'LDERMAN. . / {ealvenman, Saxon.-] The name of "name. „ /. (rent rig] Joon 3 


worn at the ears; ornament of a woman's ear. 
With gold and filver they increaſe his ftore, 
And gave the precious earrings which they wore. Sandys. 
A lady beſtowed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuth. 
Ea'xSHOT. #. /. Reach of the ear; ſpace within which 
words may be heard. 

Gomez, ſtand you out cf ear/bot,—T have ſomething to fay 
to your wite in private. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

EATARWAx. . 65 [car and wax. ] The cerumen or exuda- 
tion which ſmears the inſide of the ear. 

The ear 2 to ſtand open, becauſe there was ſome danger 
that inſets might creep in thereat ; therefore hath nature lori- 
cated or plaſtered over the ſides of the hole with earwax, to 
entangle iniccts. Ray on the Creation. 
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Ea'zawtc. . /. [eane and prexa, @ grub, Saxon.] 1. A 
ſheath-winged inſect, imagined to creep into the ear. 
2. By ty 3 reproach, a whiſperer ;' a prying informer. 

(1.) Himſelf he on an earwyyg (et ; 

Vet ſcarce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet. Dravton's Nymf hid. 

Earwigs and ſnails ſeldom infe& timber. Mortimer t Huſb. 
Doll never flies to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, 

Or found an earavig in a plum. Swift. 

LalAwirvzEss. . ſ. [ear and vine. One who atteſts, 
or can atteſt any thing as heard by himſelf. | 

All preſent were made earwitneſſes, even of each particular 
branch of a common indictment. Hooker. 
The hiſtories of mankind, written by eye or earwitneſſes, 
are built upon this principle. Watts's Logich. 
To Ear. v. a. [are, Lat.] To plow ; to till. Obſolete. 
He that 'ears my land ſpares my team, and gives me leave to 
enjoy the crop. S og, = wick AA well that ends well. 
Menecrates and Menas, ous pirates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
A. rough valley, which is neither eared nor ſown. Deuter. 
Five years, in the which there ſhall neither be earing nor har- 


. Gen. xlv. 6. 
The field of love, with of virtue ear'd. Fairfax. 
To EAR. v. n. [from ear.] To ſhoot into ears. 
EA“RE D. adj. [from car.] 1. Having ears, or organs of 
hearing. 2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
(2. —— The covert of the thrice ear'd field 
| Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield. Pope's Odyſſey. 
EARL. . /. [eonl, Saxon; eoryl, Erſe.] A title of no- 
bility, anciently the higheſt of this nation, now the third. 
- Thanes and kinſmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
For ſuch an honour nam'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
EARL-MARSHAL. #. /. [earl and mayfbal.] He that has 
chief care of military ſolemnities. 
The marching troops through Athens take their way ; 
The great earl-marſbal orders their array. ; "IF 
Ea'xiLDoM. n. /. [from earl.] The ſeigniory of an earl; 
the title and dignity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir of the earl of 
Ulſter, and by her having all the ear/dom of Ulſter, caretull 
went about the redreſſing evils. Spenſer's Ire 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
Ea'aLIiNtss. . ,. (from early.] Quickneſs of any action 
with reſpect to ſomething elſe : as, ear/ineſs in the morn- 
ing, the act of riſirg ſoon with reſpect to the ſun ; ear/i- 
neſs of growth, the act of growing up ſoon in compariſon 
with other things of the ſame kind. | 

The next morning we, having ftriven with the ſun's earlineſs, 
were beyond the proſpect of the higheſt turrets. Sidney. 

The neſs of the crop is great gain, if the goodneſs 
anſwer the earlineſs of coming up. Bacon. 

EA'RLY. d. [zp, Saxon, before.] Soon with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe: as, in the morning, with reſpe& to the 
tun; in time, with reſpect to creation; in the ſeaſon, in 
compariſon with other products. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteſt for death : the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieſ to the ground, and fo let me. Shakeſpeare. 
It is a curiotity to have ſeveral fruits upon one tree; and the 
more when ſome of them come early, and fome come late. 
Bacan's Natural Hijtory. 
God made all the world, that he might be worſhipped in 
ſome parts of the world; and therefore, in the firit and moit 
early times of the church, what care did he manifett to have 


tuch places erected to his honour ? South. 
The nymphs, forſaking ev'ry cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. 


dickneſs is early old age: it teaches us diffidence in our 
earchly late, and inſpires us with thoughts of a future. Pope, 
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Oh ſoul of honour ! 
Oh early heroe Smith's Phedra and Hippolitns, 
Ea'zxLy. adv. [from the adjeQtive.] Soon; betimes. 
Early before the morn with crimſon. ra 
The windows of bright heav'n opened had. Spenſer. 
None in more languages can ſhow 
Thoſe arts, which you ſo early know. Waller. 


The princeſs makes her iſſue like herſelf, by inſtilling early 

into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addi on. 

To Earn. v. a. leannian, Saxon.] 1. To gain as the 

reward or wages of labour, or any performance. 2. To 
obtain, as a conſequence of action. 

(n.) Thoſe that liave joined with their honour great per: 3, 

are leſs ſubject to envy ; for men think that they earn their 


honours hardly. , Bacon's Eſſays. 
Winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge muſt earn. Nfiltox. 


— I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaſt; arming to overcome 


By ſufferings, and earn reſt from labour won. Milton. 
— Men may diſcern 

From what conſummate virtue I have choſe 

This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 

To earn ſalvation for the ſons of men. Afiltax. 


Since they all beg, it were better for the date to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Graunt s Bills of Mortality. 
This is the great expence of the poor, that takes up almott 
all their earnings. Locke. 
The s gained the plagiary wealth, while the author 
hardly — bs bread by — — them. Pope on Homer. 
After toiling twenty days, 
To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe, 


labour's grown the critick's prey. $2eij?. 
2. J=———] can't ſay whore; 
It does abhor me, now I . 

To do the act, that 127 th'ꝰ addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. Sale. 
EA'RNEST. adj. [eonne rr, Saxon.] 1. Ardent in any 
affection; warm; zealous; importunate. 2. latent; 
fixed; eager. 3. Serious; important. Some fay in 


earneſt, not in je/t. 

(1.) He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more 
attentive to hear; and he which heareth, the more earneft to 
pray for the time which we beſtow, as well in the one as the 


, Hooker. 
(2.) On that . ſtrange 

Their ear neſ eyes they fix d; imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude 

Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. Alton. 


They are never more carne to difturb us, than when they 
ſee us moſt earneft in this _ Duppa. 
(3+) They whom earneft lets do often hinder from being 
partakers of the whole, have yet this the length of divine ſer- 
vice, opportunity tor acceſs unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. 

Hooker. 

Ea'xnesT. =. /. [from the adjeQive.] 1. Seriouſneſs ; 1 

ſerious event not a jeſt ; reality not a feigned appearance. 

2. [ernitæ penge, Daniſh; arres, Trench.] Pledge ; 

handſel ; firſt fruits; token of fomething of the ſame 

kind in futurity- 3- The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified. 

(1.) Take heed that this jeſt do not one day turn to carne), 

S 44. tt! Js 
I told you Klaius was the hapleſs wight, | 
Who cane found what they accounted play. Sitio. 
Therewith ſhe laugh'd, and did her e@rncj? en! in jeſt. 
Fa: ry uw 
That high All- ſcer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn d my feigned prayer on my head, 


And given in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. SA ae. 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wile ! 

Though threat ning, will in carne ſo deſtroy 

Us, his prime creatures. AJ. 


But the main buſineſs and earneft of the world is money, 

dominion and power. L' Eftrange. 

We ſhall die in earneft, and it will not hecome us to live in 

jeſt, Covernment of the Tongue. 
G V 


S) 


ART H. . / 
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Sempronius, you have acted like yourſelf; 
One would have thought you had been half in earneft. Add. 
(2.) The apoſtles term it the handſel or carne of that which 


is to come. Hooker. 
Which leader ſhall the doubtful vict'ry bleſs, 
And give an earneft of the war's ſucceſs. Waller. 


It may be looked upon as a pledge and earneft of quiet and 
tranquility, Smalridge. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were earneſts and 
pledges of ter. Atterbury. 
(3-) You have conſpir'd againſt our perſon, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his coffers 
Receiy'd the golden earneſt of our death. Shakeſpeare. 
Pay back the carne penny received from Satan, fling 
away his ſin. Decay of Puety. 
Ea'xxESTLY. adv. [from earnefl.] 1. Warmly ; affecti- 
onately ; zealouſly ; importunately ; intenſely, 2. Ea- 
gerly ; deſirouſly. 
(1. When earnef/tly they ſeck 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. Milton. 
Shame is a baniſhment of him from the good opinion of the 
world, which every man moſt earneſtly deſires. South. 
Earneſily invoke the goodneſs and power of an all merciful 
and almighty God. | Smalridge. 
(2.) Why & earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter? 
Shakeſpeare. 


——— My foul, more earneflly releas'd, 
Will outftrip her's ; as bullets flown before, 
A. latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being more. 

| Donne. 

EA RN ESTN ESS. . , [from earneſt] 1. Eagerneſs; 

warmth ; vehemence ; impetuoſity. 2. Solemnity ; zeal ; 
ſeriouſneſs. 3. Solicitude ; care; intenſeneſs. 

(1.) Often with a ſolemn earneſtneſs, 

More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle, 

He begg'd of me to ſteal it. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

Audacity and confidence doth in buſineſs ſo great effects, 
25 a man may doubt, that, beſides the very daring and earneft- 
neſr, and perſiſting and 2 ere ſhould be ſome 
tecret binding, and ſtooping of other mens ſpirits to ſuch 
perſons. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much earneſinejs and paſſion in them, 

I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) There never was a charge maintained with ſuch a ſhew 
of gravity and earnefineſs, which had a ſlighter foundation to 
ſupport it. Atterbury. 
(3.) With overſtraining, and earneſineſs of finiſhing their 
pieces, they often did them more harm than good. Dryden. 
EansH. „. /. [from ear, to plow.] A plowed field. Not 
now in uſe. 

Fires oft are 

With crackling 


on barren carſbes made, 
flames to burn the ſtubble blade. May's Virg. 
[eonS, Saxon.] 1. The element diſtin 
from air, fire, or water; ſoil; terrene matter. 2. The 
terraqueous globe ; the world. 3. Different modification 
of terrene matter. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 4. This 
world oppoſed to other ſcenes of exiſtence. 5. The 
inhabitants of the earth. 6. Country; diftin& region. 
7. The add of turning up the ground in tillage. [from 
ar, to plow.] 
(1.) The ſmiling god is ſeen; while water, earth, 
And air atteſt his bounty. 
(2.) Nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live, ; 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give. Shakeſpeare. 


This. ſolid globe we live upon is called the earth ; which 


word, taken in a more lunited ſenſe, 1 ſuch parts of 
this globe as are capable, being expaſed to the air, to give 
rooting and nouriſhment to plants, ſo that they may ſtand 
and grow in it. T 

(3-) The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. 
Marls. 4, Ochres. 5. Tripelas. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

Earth are opake, intipid, and, when dried, friable, or con- 
fiſting of parts eaſy to ſeparate, and ſoluble in water; not 
diſpoled to burn, flame, or take fire. 


Thomſon. 


; L ache. . 
2. Clays. 3. 


Woodward. 
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(4+) What are theſe, 

So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire, 

That look not like th' inhabitants o th* earth, 

And yet are on't ? Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
——- They can judge as fitly of has worth, 

As I can of thoſe myſteries which heav'n 

Will not have earth to know. - ++ Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

(5.) The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 
(6.) In ten ſet battles have we driven back 


Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 

As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 
(7.) Such land as ye break up 2 barley to ſow, 

Two earths, at the leaſt, ere ye ſow it beſtow. Tuſſer. 


To EARTH. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To hide in earth. 


2. To cover with earth. 
(1.) The fox is earthed ; but I ſhall ſend my two tarriers in 
after him, Dr yden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
(2.) Earth up with freſh mould the roots of thoſe auriculas 
which the froſt may have uncovered. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
To EARTH. v. =. To retire under ground. 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr'd the day, 


And hungry churles enſnar'd the nightly prey. Tickell. 
Ea'xTHBOARD. =. /. [earth and board.] The board of the 


plow that ſhakes off the earth. 

The plow reckoned the moſt for ſtiff black clays, is 
one that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a 
ſquare earthboard, fo as to turn up a great furrow. Mortimer. 


Ea'sxTHBORN. adj. [earth and born.) 1. Born of the 


earth; terrigenous. 2. Meanly born. 
(1.) The wounds I make but ſow new enemies; 
Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren riſe. Dryd. 
The God for ever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the earthborn race and meaſures right 


To heav'n's habitants ? | Prior. 
(2.) Earthborn Lycon ſhall aſcend the throne. Smith. 
EAlRTHBOUN D. adj. [earth and bound.} Faſtened by the 
preſſure of the earth. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


EA RTHEN. adj. [from earth.) Made of earth; made of 


clay. 
pl : _— his ſhelves 3 
reen earthen „ bladders, and m 
Were thinl Klnrer d. OY 
As a ruſtick was diggin 
urn, or earthen pot, in w 
this lefſer a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins. 
The moſt brittle water-carriage was uſed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail ſometimes in the boats 
made of earthen ware. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
7” Om n. /. [earth and flax.]} A kind of fibrous 
offi]. 
Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer fort is called plaiſter, or parget; 
the finer, earthflax, or ſalamander's hair. Woodward. 
Ea'sTHINESS. #, The quality of containing earth; 
groſſneſs. 
Ea'xTHLING. #. . {from earth.) An inhabitant of the 
earth; a mortal; a r frail creature. | 
To earthlings, the footſtool of God, that ftage which he 
raiſed for a ſmall time, ſeemeth ificent. Drummond. 
Ea'aTHLY. adj. [from ear/b.] 1. Not heavenly ; vile; 
mean; ſordid. 2. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate ; 
not ſpiritual. 3. Corporeab; not mental. 4. Any thing 
in the world ; a female hyperbole. 
(r.) But I remember now 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
— laudible; to do good, ſometime 
counted dangerous folly. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
When faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripen'd thy juſt foul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didſt reſign this earthly load 
Of death, call'd life. Milton. 
(z.) Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we all 
have as well of ghoſtly as of earthly favours, is in each kind 
eaſily known.. . Hool 


Shakeſpeare. 


the d by Padua, he found an 
ich r 
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You have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from fpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 

To keep your earthly audit. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

It muit be our ſolemn buſineſs and endeavour, at fit ſeaſons, 
to turn the ftream of our thoughts from earthly towards divine 
objects. Atterbury. 

(3-) Great that old man to him given had, 
For God he often faw, from heaven hight, 


All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad. Spenſer. 
Sudden he view'd, in fpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pope. 


(4.) Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall- pox, or chas'd old age away, 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares produce? 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe ? Pope. 


Ea'xTHNUT- . / [earth and aut.] A pignut ; a root in 
_ and ſize like a nut. | 

there are earthnuts in ſeveral patches, though the roots 
lie deep in the ground, and the ſtalks be dead, the ſwine will by 
their ſcent root only where they grow. Ray. 


Ea'RTHQUAKE. . /, [earth and guake.] Tremour or con- 
vulſion of the earth. 

This ſubterranean heat or fire being in any part of the earth 
ſtopt, by ſome accidental glut or obſtruction in the. paſſages 
through which it uſed to aſcend, and being preternaturally aſ- 
ſembled in greater quantity into one place, cauſes a t rare- 
faction and intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs, 1 it 
into very great commotions; and making the like effort upon 
the earth, expanded upon the face of the abyſs, occaſions that 
agitation and concuſſion which we call an earthquake. 

Mood tuard i Natural Hiftory. 

Theſe tumults were like an earthquake, ſhaking the very 
foundations of all, than which nothing in the world hath more 
of horrous. | King Charles. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or ſucceſs, 

Theſe might perhaps be found in other men : 


"Twas that reſpect, that awful h paid me ; 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a filent e ſhook his foul. Dryden. 


The country, by reaſon of its vaſt caverns and ſubterraneous 
fires, has been miſerably torn by earthquakes, ſo that the whole 
face of it is quite changed. 
Ea'aTHSHAKING- adj. [earth and Sale.] Having power 
to ſhake the earth, or to raiſe earthquakes. 

By the earth/bating Neptune's mace, 
And Tethy's grave —— pace. Milton. 
Now :carce withdrawn the fierce earth/baking power, 

Jove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav ring hour; 

Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 

And huſh'd the blu{Fring brethren of the ſky. Pope. 


EAlATHwWwOoRM. #. (earth and worm.) 1. A worm bred 
under ground. 2 A mean ſordid wretch. 

1.) Worms are found in ſnow commonly, like earthworms, 
and therefore it is not unlike that it may likewiſe put for: 
plants. Bacon. Natural Hiſtor 7... 

Upon a ſhower, after 2 drought, earthworms and landinuls 


innumerable come out of their lurking places. Fay. 
(2.) Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, ceaſe; 
I won't for refuge fly. Norris 


Ea'aTHy. adj. [from earth.] 1. Conſiſting of earth. 2. Com- 
poſed or partaking of earth; terrene. 3. Inhabiting the 
earth; terreſtrial. 4. Relating to earth. 5. Not men- 
tal ; groſs; not refined. 
(1.) Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to fit, 

And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! Shakeſpeare. 

Lamps are inflamed by the admiſſion of new air, when the 
ſepulchres are opened, as we ſee in fat earthy rs of divers 
torts. Wilkins's. Math. Magic. 

All water, eſpecially that of rain, is ſtored with matter, light 


in compariſon of the common earthy matter. Mood ward. 
(2.) To ſurvey his dead and earthy image, 
What were it but to make my forrow greater. Shake/, care. 


Him lord pronounc'd, he, O indignity*! 
Subjected to his ſerxice angel- wings, 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their ea:thy charge. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


EASE." n. , [a 


Addiſon on Italy. 


E A S 


(3-) Thoſe earthy ſpirits black and envious are; 
III call up other gods of form more fair. 
(4.) Mine is che ſhipwreck, in a wat'ry ſign; 
And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine. . 
(5.) Teach me, dear creatuge, how to think and ſpeak 
Lay open to my my groſs conceit, 
Smother'd in errors, feeble, ſhallow, weak, 


den. 


The folded meaning of your words deceit. Shakeſpeare. 
— or is my flame 
So earthy, as to need the dull material force 
Den bam Sophy. 


Of eyes, or lips, or cheeks. 

ifs French.] 1. Quiet; reſt ; undiſturbed 
tranquillity ; not ſolicitude. 2. Freedom from pain; a 
neutral ſtate between pain and pleaſure. 3. Reſt after 
labour ; intermiſſion of labour. 4. Facility ; not difh- 
culty. 5. Unconſtraint; freedom from harſhneſs, for- 
mality, forced behaviour, or conceits. 6. At Ease. Ina 
ſtate of undiſturbed leiſure z without pain; without anxiety. 


(I.) We ſhould not find her half fo brave and bol 
To lead it to the wars and to the ſeas; | 


To make it ſuffer watchings, * cold, 


When it might feed wl plenty, reſt with eaſe. Dawre:. 
The prieſt on ſkins of off rings takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſons in his ſlumber ſees. Dryden's Ey. 


(2.) That which we call eaje is only an indolency, or 1 
freedom from pain. L* Eftrangc. 

Is it a ſmall crime to wound himſelf by anguith of heart, to 
_—_— himſelf of all the pleaſures, or eaſes, or enjoyments of 
life ? Temple. 

(3-) Give yourſelves ea'e from the fatigue of waiting. Swift. 

4.) The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eaſe, if favour'd by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom d to view the Stygian ſtate ; 

If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 

And ftrength of ſtubborn arms and ſteel are vain. Dryden. 
(5-) True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance; 


= 


As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. Pope. 
(6.) Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces. Dr yden's Juv. 


Men of parts and penetration were not idly to diſpute at 
their eaſe, but were to act according to the reſult of their de- 
bates. Locke. 

No body is under an — to know every thing: know- 
ledge and ſcience in general is the buſineſs only of thoſe who 


are at eaſe and leiſure. Locke. 
To EAs EH v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To free from pain. 
2. To aſſwage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 3. To relieve 


from labour, or any thing that offends : with of beſore 
the thing. 
(1.) Help and eaſe children the beſt you can; but by no 
means bemoan them. Locke. 
(2.) Thy father made our yoke grievous, now therefore eaſe 
thou ſomewhat the grievous 5 2 Chron. 


Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 


It ſhall be 2as'd, if France can yield relief. Shakoſpearc. 
if with {ports my ſutferings I could 7. Dryden. 


he ſpeaks of ſuch medicines as procure ſleep, and 


eaſe . he doth not determine their doſes. Arbuth not. 
ill he for ſacrifice our ſorrows eaſe? 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees ? Prior. 


6.) If ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 
A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear; 
And that thou may'ſt not be too late abroad, 
Sing, and IIL eng thy ſhoulders of thy load. Dryden. 
I will eaſe me of nine adverſaries. Iſaiah, 1. 24. 
No body feels pain.that he wiſhes not to he eaſed of, with a 
deſire equal to that pain, and inſeparable from it. Locke, 


Eax'struLi. adj. [caje and full. ] Quict; peaceablc ; fit 


for reſt. 
I fpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat'ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 
Ere he attain his eaſeful weſtern bed. obakeſp. Henry VI. 


Ea'szMeNT. . / [from eaje.] 1. Aſſiſtance ; ſupport; 


relief from expences. 2. [In law.] A ſervice that ane 
neighbour has of another by charter or preſcription, with- 
out profit; as a way through his ground, a fink, or ſuch 
like. 


Cue“. 
q Y 2 157 


E A 8 
(r.) He has the advantage of a free lodging, and ſome other 


enjements. | Say t. 
F SIL v. adv. [from eaſy.] 1. Without difficulty. 2. With- 
eut pain; wichout diſturbance; in tranquillity. 3. Readi- 

iv ; without reluctance. 

Cr.) Sounds nove ſwiftly, and at great diſtance ; but the 
require a medium well diſpoſed, and their tranſiniſſion is eafily 
ſtopped. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

She aſk'd the reaſon of his woe; 
She aſk'd, but with an air and mien, 
That made it eafdly foreſeen 
She fear'd too much to know. * Pricr. 
(2.) Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to condemn their 
univerſal opinions and deſigns, if, inſtead of paſſing your life 
as well — eqſily, you — to pals it as ill and as miterable 
as you _ ? fily ref SES | * le. 
I can eafily reign to e 0 r illuſtrious 
| 1 0 ed Dryden's Dal. to late of Innocence. 
Not ſoon provok'd, ſhe eafily . 
And much the ſuffers, as ſhe much believes. Prior. 
Els iv ESS. 1. . [from eaſy.] 1. Freedom from difficulty. 
2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs; not oppoſition; 
not reluctance. 3. Freedom from conſtraint; not effort; 
not formality. 4. Reſt ; tranquillity ; eaſe; freedoin 
trom pain- | : 

1.) Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the ea/ineſs that they are rais d. Ben. Fohnjon. 
Eaſineſs an difficulty are relative terms, and relate to ſome 

power ; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man, which yet 
may be caſy to the ſame perſon, when aſſiſted with a greater 


ſtrength. | 77 tſen. 
The ſeeming ea/ineſs of Pindarick verſe has made it 7; oh 
but it has . conſidered. den. 

| You left a conqueſt more than half atchiev'd, 
| And for whoſe eaſineſs I almoſt griev'd. den. 
This plea, under a colour of friendſhip to religion, invites 
men to it by the ea/ineſs of the terms it offers. Rogers. 


2.) His yielding unto them in one thing might happily put 
3 4 hays that tions would breed the like dreſs of fog 
deicending further unto then. Hooker. 

Since the cuſtom of eaſineſ to alter and change laws is ſo 
evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable ſore is better than to ven- 
ture on a dangerous remedy. Hooker. 

Give to him, and he ſhall but laugh at your ene; fave his 
life, but, when you have done, look to your own. South. 

The lafeſt way to ſecure honeſty, is to lay the foundations 
oflit early in liberality, and an eafine/s to part with to others 
whatever they have or like themſelves. Locke. 

Abſtruſe and myſtick thoughts you mult expreſs 


— —ä—ä4äẽ "an DIE — : 


— an 


With painful care, but ſeermng eafineſs ; 
For truth ſhines brighteſt through the plaineſt dreſs. Roſcom. 
(A.) I think the reaſon I have aſſigned hath a great intereſt in 
that ret and eafineſs we enjoy when . Ray. 
FAST. u. /. [eopr, Saxon; beos, Erſe.] 1. The quarter 
where the ſun riſes: oppoſite to the Vet. 2. The re- 
gions in the eaſtern paris of the world. 
(1.) They counting forwards towards the Eaff, did allow 
180 degrees to the Portugals eaſtward. Abbot. 
(2.) I would not be the villain that thou thinkeſt, 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich Ea, to boot. Shakeſpeare's Matebeth. 
The gorgeous Eaff, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her kings barbarick, pearl and gold. Milton. 


FRnisrzR. ». /. [eaptne, Saxon; ooffer, Dutch.] The 


Savicur's reſurrection. 
Did'{ thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 
doublet before Eafter ? Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Vicor's unbrother-like heat towards the Eaſtern churches, in 
the controverſy about Eafter, fomented that difference into a 


ſchiſin. Decay Piety. 
Ex'sTERLING- n. /. [from EA.] 1. A native of ſome 
country eaſtward to another. 2. A.ſpecies of waterfowl. 


(1. He oft in battle rr 
Thoſ: ſpoilful, rich, and ſwarming Eafterlings.. 
Ex'sTeRLY- adj. [from Eaft.] 1. Coming from the parts 
towards the Eaſt. 2. Lying towards the Eaſt, 3. Lovk- 
ing :owarcs the Laſt. 


Spenſer. 


* 


day on which the Chriſtian church commemorates our 


EAS 


(1.) When the eaſterly winds or breezes are kept off by ſome 
high mountains from the vallies, whereby the air, wanting mo- 
tion, doth become exceeding unhealthful. Raleigh. 

(2-) Theſe give us a view of the moſt eafterly, foutherly, 
and weſterly parts of England. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

(3.) Water he chuſes clear, ught, without taſte or ſmell, 
drawn from ſprings with an eafterly expoſition. Arbuthnot. 

Ea'sTERN. adj. [from Eaſft.] 1. Dwelling or found in 
the Eaſt ; oriental. 2. Lying or being towards the Eaſt. 
3. Going towards the Eaſt. 4. Looking towards the 


taſt. 
(r.) Like eaftern kings a lazy ſtate keep. Pope. 
Eaftern ts from the light of ar. AY Fw 
Seclude their boſom-ſlaves. Thomſon. 


(2.) The eaftern end of the iſle riſes up in precipices. Addi/. 
(3-) A ſhip at ſea has no certain method in either her eaffer:: 
or weſtern voyages, or even in her leſs diſtant failing from the 
coaſts, to know her longituile, or how much the is gone eaſt- 
ward or weltward, as can eaſily be known in any clear day or 


night how much ſhe 2 northward or ſouthward. Addiſon. 


(4. — | caught 
Our ling'ring parents, — to th' eaffern gate 
Led them direct. 


Milton. 
Ea'sTwazd- adv. [Eaft and toward.] Towards the Eaſt 


The moon, which performs its motion ſwifter than the ſun, 
gets eaſtauard out of his rays, and appears when the fun is 


let. Brown's Fulgar E d 
What ſhall we do, or where direct our Genes 2 


8 as 2 as I _ calt my ſight, 
rom op ning heav'ns, I ſaw deſcending light. Dryden. 
Ea'sy. adj. [from eaſe.) 1. Not 1 Not — — 
difficulty. 3. Quiet; at reſt ;; not haraſſed; unmoleſt- 
ed ; ſecure; not anxious. 4. Free from pain. 5. Com- 
plying; unreſiſting; credulous. 6. Ready ; not unwil- 
ling. 7. Free from want of more. 8. Not conſtrained ; 
not _ . 1 5 
(.) The ſervice of God, in the ſolemn aſſembly of ſaints, 
28 though eaſy, yet withal very weighty, — of great 
1 much it is in every one's power to make . 
himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Locke. 
(2.) The whole iſland was probably cut into ſeveral eaſy 
aſcents, and planted with variety of palaces. Addiſon on Italy. 
(3-) Thoſe that are eaſy in their conditions, or their — 
refuſe often to enter upon publick charges and employment. 


Keep their Temple. 
thoughts eaſy and free, the onl 
the mind is capable of — ms 7 f _ 1 wherein 


i a Locke. 
A marriage of love is pleaſant, a marriage of intereſt eaſy, 


and a marriage where both meet Addiſon, 
_ 0G men are eaſy in their ci — ces, —4 — 
ies to innovations. Aadiſon 
. 
himſelf eaſy now, and happy hereafter. Addiſon, Spectator. 
We plainly feel whether at this inſtant we are eaſy or uneaſy, 
happy or miſerable. Smalridge. 
(4-) Bold adventure to diſcover wide 
That diſmal world, if any clime perhaps 
—_— eld them eafier — 
. ure _—_—_ 7 of my life, 
every c 0 ne 2a 
Becauſe I ftill was eaſy to myſelf: 5 oy 
* 5.) Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 
in me into the ea/y hearted man, 
And hug him into ſnares. 


With ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 8 


Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. den 
The kindeſt father I — found him, F Gran 
Eaſy and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes. Addiſon's Cato. 
(6.) — Pity and he are one; 
So merciful a king did never live, 
2 to 2 to forgive. 
7.) They ſhou each of them 
would make them eaſy. - 8 — 
(8.) Thoſe move 2afieft that have learn'd to dance. Pope. 
Praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetneſs joins 


Pate. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


E A T 


To EAT. v. 4. preterite ate, or eat; part. cat, or eater. 
[eran, Saxon; ian, Gothick ; eich, Erſe.] 1. To de- 
vour with the mouth. 2. To conſume; to corrode. 
3- To ſwallow back; to retract. This is only uſed of a 
man's word. 

(1.) Locuſts ſhall eat the reſidue of that which is eſcaped 
from the hail, and ſhall eat every tree which groweth. 

Exod. x. 5. 

Other ſtates cannot be accuſed for not ſtaying for the brit 
blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus's courteſy, to be the laſt 
that ſhall be eater up. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Even wormwood, cat with bread, will not bite, becauſe it is 
mixed with a great quantity of ſpittle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(2.) —— Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 

Other leſs fine in carrat is more precious, 

Preſerving life in med'cine potable : 

But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt renown'd, 

Halt eat 1 bearer up. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

They entail a ſecret curſe upon their eſtates, which does ei- 
ther inſenſibly waſte and conſume it, or eat out the heart and 
comfort of it. Tillotjon. 

There ariſes a neceſſity of keeping the ſurface even, either 
by preſſure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the fleſh 
may not reſiſt the fibres of the ſkin in their tendency to cover 
the wound. Sharp's Surgery. 

(3.) They cannot hold, but burſt out thoſe words, which 
afterwards they are forced to eat, Hakewill on Providence. 

Credit were not to be loft 

B' a brave knight errant of the poſt, 

That eats, perfidiouſly, Eis word, 

And ſwears his ears through a two inch board. Hudibras:. 

To EAr. w.n. 1. To go to meals; to take meals; to 
feed. 2. To take food. 3. To be maintained in food. 
4. To make way by corroſion. 

(1.) He did gat continually at the king's table. 2 Sam. ix. 13. 
And when the ſcribes and phariſees ſaw him eat with publi- 
cans and ſinners, they faid unto his diſciples, How is it that he 
eateth with publicans and finners ! Matt. ii. 16. 
( ) He that will not eat till he has a demonſtration that it 
will nouriſh him, he that will not ſtir till he infallibly knows 
the buſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, will have little elſe to 
do but fit ſtill and periſh. Locke. 
(3-) The righteous eateth to the fatisfying of his foul, but 
the belly of the wicked ſhall want. 

Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke ; 

Care no more to cloath and eat. 
But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I eat, 
Since I have found the ſecret to be great. Prior. 
(4-) The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eater 
into his very eſſentials. South. 
A prince's court eats too much into the income of a 


poar 
ſtate. Addiſon's Italy. 


Ea'TABLE- adj. [from rat.] That may be eaten. 
Ea'raBLE. n. /. Any thing that may be eaten. 
If. you all forts of perſons would engage, 


Suit well your eatables to ev'ry age. King's Art of Cookery. 
Ea'Ter. A. / {from eart.] 1. One that eats any thing. 2. A 


corrohve. 


(1.) The Caribees and the Cannibals, almoſt all, are eaters 


of man's fleſh. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken meats. Shakeſfeare. 
If the tatte of this fruit maketh the eaters like gods, why 
remaineſt thou a beaſt ? Brown's Vulgar Errour-. 
As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of whoſe fruit 1s 
to cauſe in the eaters an oblivion of all other ſoils. Howel. 
EATH. adj. [eav, Saxon.] Eaſy ; not difficult. An old 
word. | 
Where eaſe abounds, it's eath to do amiſs. Farry Queen. 
What works not beauty, .man's relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and ſhews of woe. Fairfax. 
The way was ſtrait and cat“. Fairfax. 


EaTH. adv. [from the adjective.] Eafily. An old word. 


Who hath the world not try'd, 
From the right way full eath may wander wide. Hubb. Tale. 


Ea'tTinGHOUSE. . f. [eat and houſe.] A houſe. where. 


proviſions are fold ready dreſſed. 


Prov. xiii. 25.. 


Shakeſd. Cymbeline. 


E B O 


An hungry traveller ſtept into an eatinghouſe for his dinner. 
L' Effr ange. 
EAVES. . /. [e ere, Saxon-] The edges of the roct 
which overhang the houſe. 
Every night he comes 
With muſick of all forts, and ſongs compos'd 
To her unworthineſs : it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eaves ; Por he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on t. Hale. Alls well that ends <ww2!!. 
His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shakeſpeare's Tempe/?. 
If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the eawve: of the 
houſes come more flowly down than they uſe, it portendeth a 
hard and froſty Winter. Bacon. 
| Uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſling leaves, 
With minute. drops * off the eaves. Milton. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves of houſes. Wocdward. 


To Ea'vesDROP. v. &@. [eaves and drop.] To catch what 


comes from the eaves; in common phraſe, to liſten under 
windows. 


Ea'vesDROPPER. 7. / [eaves and drop.] A liſtener under 
windows; an inſidious liſtener. 
Under our tents I'll play the eaveſdrofper, 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. Shakeſpeare. 
EBB. 3. / [ebba, epplod, Saxon; ebbe, Dutch.] 1. The 
reflux of the tide towards the ſea : oppoſed to flow. 2: 
Decline ; decay ; waſte. 
(1.) — The clear fun on his wide wat'ry glaſs 
Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhrins 
From ſtanding lake to tripping ebb, that itole 
With foft foot tow'rds the deep. Milton. 
Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 
Then with a gentle eb6 retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) You have finiſhed all the war, and brought all things 
to that low ebb which you ſpeak of. Spenſer on Ireland. 
This tide of man's life, after it once turneth and declineth, 
ever runneth with a perpetual ebb and falling ſtream, but never 
floweth again. Raleigh's Hiflory. 
Thus all the treaſure of our flowing years, 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Roſcommon. 
The greateſt age for poetry was that of Auguitus Cæſar, 
yet painting was then at its loweſt ebb, and perhaps ſculpture 


was alſo declining. . Dryden. 
Near my apartment let him pris' ner be, 
That I his hourly ebbs of life may fee. Dryden. 


What is it he aſpires to? 
Is it not this? To ſhed the flow remains, | | 
His laſt poor ebb of blood in your defence. Addiſon's Cato. 
To EBB. wv. . [from the noun.] 1. To flow back te- 
wards the ſea : oppoſed to flow. 2. To decline; to 
decay; to wafte. | 
(1.) Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now, 
Now it doth turn and ebb back to the ſea. 
From thence the tile of fortune left their ſhore, 


(2.) ——— Well, I am ſtanding water: 
III teach you how to flow. 
Do ſo: to ebb 
Hereditary ſloth inftrufts me. 
But oh he eh! the ſmiling waves decay 
For ever, lovely ſtream, for ever ſtay ! 


/ N 
Sons: 1. . [ebenus, Latin.] A hard, keavy, black, 
eee valuable wood, which admits a fine gloſs. 


If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum vitz, they 
are to turn: they ule not the ſame tools they do for ſoft 


woods Maxon Mech. Exerci:es, . 


Oft by the winds extin& the ſignal lies, 


Exe night has half roll'd round her eb». throne. . Car. 


Shakeſf} eare. 
And cb much faſter than it flow'd before. Dryden's . 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt.” 
Hall ax. 


— — — — ———— — — * 


2—2—————— — . — 1 ts 


ee 
Eani'trty. n. /. [ebrietat, Latin.] Drunkenneſs ; intoxi- 


cation by ſtrong liquors. 
Bitter almonds, as an antidote againſt — hath com- 
monly failed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
EBRILLADE. . /. [French.) A check of the bridle 
which a horſeman gives a horſe, by a jerk of one rein, 
when he reſuſes to turn. 
Ernro'stry. . ,. [ebriofitas, Latin] Habitual drunken- 
neſs. 
That religion which excuſeth Noah in ſurpriſal, vill neither 
acquit c: firw nor cbriety in their intended perverſion. Brown. 
Ezurit'TiON. . / [ebullie, Lat.] 1. The act of boil- 
ing up with heat. 2. Any ivteſtine motion. 3. That 
ſtruggling or efferveſcence which ariſes from the mingling 
together any alkalizate and acid liquor; any inteſtine vi- 
olent motion of the parts of a fluid, occaſioned by the 
firuggling of particles of different properties. Quincy. 
(2.) The diſſolution of gold and ſilver diſagree; ſo that in 
their mixture there is great ebullition, darkneſs, and, in the end, 
a precipitation of a black der. ; Bacon. 
Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noiſe and 
emication ; as alſo a craſſe and fumid exhalation, cauſed from 
the combat of the ſulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous ſpi- 
rits of aqua fortis. B/ oxxwn's Vulgar Errours. 
(3.) When aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured upon filings 
of wen, diſtolves the filings with a great heat and ebullztion, is not 
the heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion of the parts; 
and does not their motion argue, that the acid parts of the li- 
uor ruſh towards the parts of the metal with violence, and run 
torcibly into its pores, till they get between its outmoſt parti- 
cles and the main maſs of the metal ? Newton. 
A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced by this 
ebullition ; for if fal ammoniack, or any pure volatile i, diſ- 
ſolved in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition, with a 
2ter degree of cold, will enſue. Ar buthnot on Aliments. 
ECCENTRICAL. T adj. [eccentricas, Lat.] 1. Deviating 
ECCE/NTRICK. I from the centre. 2. Not having the 
fame centre with another circle: ſuch circles were fup- 
poſed by the. Prolemaick philoſophy. 3. Not terminating 
in the ſame point; not directed by the ſame principle. 
4- Irregular ; anomalous ; deviating from ftated and con- 
ant methods. 
(2.) Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phænomena, framed to their 
conceit eccentricks and epicycles a wonderful engine of orbs, 


Bacon. 
Thither his courſe he bends 
Through the calm firmament; but up or down, 
By centrick or eccentrice, hard to tell. Milton. 
They build, unbuild, contrive, 
To fave appearances : they gird the ſphere 
With centrick, and eccentrick, ſcribbl'd o'er, 
Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 
Whence is it that planets move all one and the ſame way in 
orbs concentrick, while comets move all manner of ways in 
orbs very eccentrick ? Newton's Of ticks. 
(3.) Whatſoever affairs paſs fuch a man's hands, he crook- 
eth them to his oH ends; which muſt needs be often eccentrick 


to the ends of his maſter. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(4.) This motion, like others of the times, ſeems eccentrick 
and wregular. King Charles. 


A character of an eccentrick virtue, is the more exact im 
of human life, becauſe it is not wholly exempted from its frail- 
tice, : Dryden. 
Then from whate'er we can to ſenſe produce, 
Common and plain, or wond'rous and abſtruſe, 
From nature's conſtant or eccentrick laws, 
The thoughtful ſoul this gen'ral inference draws, 
That an effect muſt preſuppoſe a cauſe. Prior. 
EcctnTari'city. . /. [from eccentrick.] 1. Deviation 
from a centre. 2. The ſtate of having a different centre 
{rom another circle. 3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 
Eccentricity of the earth is the diſtance between the 
ocus and the center of the earth's elliptick orbit. Harris. 
(2.) In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle wherein it 
moveth, the motion of the moon is unequal. Brown, 


ECCLESITA'STICE. 
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By reaſon of the ſun's eccentricity to the earth, and ohli- 
quity to the equator, he appears to us to move unequally- 


Holder. 

(3.) The duke at his return from his eccentricity, for ſo I 
account favourites abroad, met no good news. Wotton. 
Eccnvy'mos1s. . .. [extpwor.] Livid ſpots or blotclies in 
the ſkin, made by extravaſated blood. Quincy. 
Ecchymofis may be defined an extravaſation of the blood in 

or under the ſkin, the ikin remaining whole. Wiſeman. 


Laxations are accompanied with tumour and erchymaſfis. Wi). 


ECCLESIA'STICAL. * [ecclefiaſticus, Lat.] Relating 


to the church ; not civil. 
Is diſcipline an ecclgſiaſtical matter or civil? If an eccleſiaft;- 
cal, it muit belong to the duty of the miniſter. Hooker. 
Clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure terms, yet in 
their ſermons are liberal of thoſe which they find in ecclefiaftical 
writers. Swwrf?. 
A church of Englandman has a true veneration for the 
ſcheme eſtabliſhed among us of ecclefiaftick government. St. 


EccLes14a'sTicx. n. /. [from the adjective.] A perſon 


dedicated to the miniſtries of 2 
The ambition of the ecclefiaflicks deſtroyed the purity of the 
church. Burnet's Theory. 


Eccoyro'TiCxs. . /. [i and s.] Such medicines 


as gently purge the bel y, fo as to bring away no more 
than the natural excrements lodged in the inteſtines. 

The body ought to be — in its daily excretions by 
ſuch means as are eccofrotich. Harvey on the Plague. 


Ecuina'TE. 12 [from echinus, Latin.) Briſtled like 


Ecuina'Tted. 


an hedgehog ; ſet with prickles. 
An echinated pyrites in ſhape approaches the echinated cryſ- 
taline balls. Woodward on Foffils. 


E'CHINUS. n. { [Latin.] 1. A hedgehog. 2. A fhell 


fiſh ſet with prickles. 3. [With botaniſts.] The prickly 
head. cover of the ſeed, or top of any plant. 4. [In 
architecture.] A member or ornament, taking its name 
from the roughneſs of the carving, reſembling the prickly 
rind of a cheſnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of a 
hedgehog. 

(4. ) This ornament is uſed by modern architects in cornices of 
the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders; and generally 


ſet next to the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, and 
ovals or eggs Harris. 


ECHO. J. [5xw ; echo, Lat.] 1. Echo was ſuppoſed to 


have been cnce a nymph, who pined into a found for 
love of Narcifſus. 2. The return or repercuſſion of any 
ſound. 3 The ſound returned. l 

(1. ) The pleaſant myrtle may teach th' unfortunate Echo, 

In theſe woods to reſound the renowned name of a goddeſs. 

| 5 Sidney. 

(2.) The ſound, filling great ſp:.ccs in arched lines, cannot 
be guided; therefore the c hach not been any means to make 
artificial echoes. Bacon Natural Hijtory. 

(3-) Babbling echo mocks the hounds, | 

Replying ſkrilly to the weil-cvn'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were herd at once. Shakeſpeare. 
«Wilt thou hunt? | 
Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 

And fetch ſhrill echoes from their hollow earth. Shakeſpeare. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow'rs ! 

With other echo late I taught your ſhades 


To anſwer, and retound for other ſong ! Milton. 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I ſing; 

The woods ſhall anſwer, and the echo ring. Pope. 
Tis not enough no 1:rſhneſs gives offence ; 

The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. Pope. 


To E'cyo. v. n. 1. To refound ; to give the repercuſſion 


of a voice. 2. To be ſounded back. 
(x * At the partin 
All the church echo'd. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia ſounds ; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Pape. 
(2.) Hark, how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome 
Shakes her pround hills, and rolls from to dome ! 


Her miter'd princes hear the _— noiſe, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. Blackmore. 


E CL 
To E'cno. v. a. To fend back a voice; to return what 
has been uttered. 4 
Our ſeparatiſts do but echo the ſame note. Decay of Piety. 
With peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong ; 
Thoſe peals fre echo'd by the Tian throng. Dryden A. 
One great death deforms the ground; 


The echo'd woes from diſtant rocks reſound. Prior. 
ECLAIRCITSSEMENT. n. J. [French.] Explanation ; the 

act of clearing up an affair by verbal expoſtulation. 
The eclairciſſement ended in the diſcovery of the informer 
Clarendon. 


_ * x». . [French.] Splendour; ſhow ; luſtre. Not 


Nothing more contributes to the variety, ſurprize, and eclat 
of Homer's battles, than that artificial manner of gaging his 
heroes by each other. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 


EcLE'cTicx. adj. Ii] Selecting; chuſing at will. 
Cicero was of the eclefick ſet, and choſe out of each fuch 
poſitions as came neareſt truth. Watts on the Mi 


EcLe'GMA. #. / [ix and Aixwr.] A form of medic 
made by the incorporation of oils with ſyrups, and which 
is to be taken upon a liquorice ſtick. Quincy. 


ECLUPSE. =. ,. N e- 1. An obſcuration of the 
luminaries of heaven; the ſun is eclipſed by the inter- 
vention of the moon ; the moon by the interpoſition of 
the earth. The word originally ſignifies departure from 
the place, to which Milte alludes. 2. Darkneſs; ob- 
ſcuration. | 

(1.) Slips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
—— Planets, planet-ſtruck, real eclipſe 
Then ſuffer d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
the ſun victorious be, 
And from a eclipſe ſet free, 
The influence, which we fondly fear, 
Afflicts our thoughts the following year. Waller. 
An eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere of the earth, 
being between the fun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon and being reflected by the moon: if 
the light of the ſun is kept off from the whole body of the 
moon, it is a total eclzf/e; if from a part only, it is a partial 

(>) All the poſterity of parents ſuffered 7775 
(2.9 the poſterity of our firſt ts a - 
tual eclipſe of ſpiritual life. Raleigh's Hiftorv. 

Experience we have of the vanity of human glory, in our 
ſcatterings and eclif/es. King Charles. 

To EcLli'ess. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To darken a 
luminary. 2. To extinguiſy; to put out. 3. To 
cloud ; to obſcure. 4. To diſgrace. 

(1.) Let the eclitſed moon her throne reſign. Sandys. 
Creech. 


Now if the earth were flat, the dark ned moon 
Would ſeem to all ＋ ＋ as well as one. 

(2.) Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fon, 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


(3-) They had ſeen tokens of more than common greatnels, 


hewſoever pow ecliſ ſed with fortune. Sidney. 
| Praiſe him to his father: — 
— Let the prince's glory 
Seem to eclipſe, and caſt a cloud on his. Denham's Sopby. 


Let other muſes write his proſp'rous fate, 
Of conquer'd nations tell, and kings reſtor d; 
But mine ſhall ſing of his eclips'd eſtate, 


Which, like the ſun's, more wonders- does afford. Dr pden. . 
He deſcended from his Father, and eclipſed the glory of his. 
C 


divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. 's Sermons. 
(4.) She told the king, that her huſband was eclipſed in 


Ireland by the no-countenance his majeſty had ſhewed towards 
tim. Clarendon. . 
Another now hath to himſelf engroſs d 


All pow'r, and us eclifs'd. 
EXL rick. . , [ixnmmrrinag.] A great. circle of the 
ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn through the middle of the 
odiack, and making an angle with the Equinoctial, in 

the points of Aries and Libra, of 23% 3o', which is the 


Milton's Paradiſe E. 


_—_ 
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or the way of the ſun, becauſe the ſun, in his annual mo- 
tion, never deviates ſrom this line. This line is drawn on 
the globe: but in the new aftronomy the Ecliptick is that 
path,among the fixed ſtars, which the earth appears to 
deſcribe to an eye placed in the fun, as in its annual mo- 
tion it runs round the ſun from Weſt to Eaſt. If you 
ſuppoſe this circle to be divided into twelve equal parts, 
they will be the twelve ſigns. Farris. 
All ſtars that have their diſtance from the Ecliftick north- 
wards not more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, 


in ion of time, have declination foutkward, and move 
| the Equator. B/ oxen's Vulgar Errours. 
t ueous globe had the ſame ſite and poſition, in re- 


ſpeck of the ſun, that it now hath: its axis was not parallel 
to that of the Ecliptich, but inclined in like manner as it is 


at preſent, Wood ward's Natural Hiftory. 
"ou muſt conceive an imaginary plane, which paſſing 
through the center of the fun and the earth, extends itſelf on 


all fides as far as the firmament: this plane is called the Eclip- 
tick, and in this the center of the earth is perpetually carried, 
without any deviation. Bentley. . 
EcLi'eTicx. adj. Deſcribed by the ecliptick line. 
The earth's rotation makes the night and day ; 
The fun revolving through th' Ecliptict way, 
Effects the various ſeaſons of the year. Blackmore, 
E'cLoGue. ./ [ixXoyn.] A paſtoral poem, ſo called be- 
cauſe Virgil called his | age mx eclogues. 

What exclaiming praiſes Baſilius gave this eclogue any man 
may gueſs, that knows love is better than ſpectacles to make 
every thing ſeem . Sidney. 

It is not ſufficient that the ſentences be brief, the whole 
eclogue ſhould be fo too. Po e. 

ECONOMV. . /. [oixorpia. This word is often written, 
from its -derivation, &conomy ; but æ being no diphthong 
in Engliſh, it is placed here with the authorities for dif- 
ferent orthography.] 1. The management of a family; 
the government of a houſehold. 2. Diſtribution of ex- 
pence. 3- Frugality ; diſcretion of expence ; laudable 

rſimony. 4. Diſpoſition of things; regulation. 5. 

he diſpoſition or arrangement of any work. 6. Syſtem 
of matter ; diſtribution of every thing aQtive or paſlive 
to its proper place. 

(1.) By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing from a 
ſervant, while he is in his minority; ſo a ſervant ſhould differ 
nothing from a child in the ſubſtantial part. Tavlor. 
(2.) Particular fums are not laid out to 4 advan- 

tage in his economy ; but are ſometimes fu to run waſte, 
ile he is only careful of the main. Dryden. 
(3-) I have no other notion of econcxy, than that it is the 

t of liberty and eaſe. Swift to Bolingbroke. 

(4.) All the divine and infinitely wiſe ways of economy that 
God could uſe towards a rational creature, oblige mankind to 
that courſe of living which is moſt agreeable to our nature. 

* | Hammond. 

) In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we fee the economy + 

al 3 of poems better obſerved than in Terence. 

Ben. Johnſon. 

If this economy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt parts of an 
epick poem, what foul, though ſent into the world with great 
advantages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and 
ſciences, can be ſufficient to inform the body cf fo great a 
work ? Dryden's Dedication to the EAM. 

( 6.) —— Theſe the trainers aid, 
| That by a conſtant ſeparation made, 
They may a due economy maintain, 


Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackmore. 


Ecoxo'Mick. 14 [from ecoromy.] 1. Pertaining to 
Econo'mical.y the regulation of an houſehold. 2. 
Frugal. | 


(1.) Her quick'ning power in every living part, 
Doth as a nurſe, or as a mather ſerve ; 
And doth employ her 2conomick art, 


And buly care, her houſhold to preſerve. Davicr. . 
In economical affairs, having propoſed the government of a 
family, we. conſider the proper means to effect it. Watts... 


ſun's greateſt declination. This is by ſome called via. ſalis, 
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(2.) Some are ſo plainly econcamcal, as even to deſire that 
the {cat be well watered, and well fewelled. Wotton's Architect. 
Ecynra'cilcks. 2. /, [ix and @earlu.] Such medicines 
as rerder tough humours more thin, ſo as to promote 
their diſobarge. Quincy. 
Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation, and tranſpira- 
tion, by ſuitable purges and ecphra&ick medicines. Harvey. 
UCSTASY. n. / [ixracy.] 1. Any paſſion by which the 
thoughts are abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a 
time loſt. 2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. 3. Enthuſiaſm ; 
exceſſive clevation and abſorption of the mind. 4. Ex- 
ceflive grief or anxiety. This is not now uſed. 5. Mad- 
refs ; Giftiaftion. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
(1.) Follow them ſwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this e 


Muy now provoke them to. Shakeſpeare's Temteſl. 
— IT may be 

No longer joy there, but an ec//a{p. Suchling. 

Whether what we call ecffaſy be not dreaming with our 

eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 

(2.) O, love, be moderate! allay thy ecflaſy! Shakeſp. 


The religious pleaſure of a well diſpoſed mind moves gently, 
and therefore conſtantly: it does not affect by rapture and 
ec/iaſy ; but is like the pleaſure of health, ſtill and ſober. South. 

Fach delighted, and delighting, gives 


The pleaſing ecftajy which each receives. Prior. 
A pleature which no language can expreſs ; 

An cflaſy, that mothers only feel, 

Pliys round my heart. Philips's Difireft Mother. 


(3.) He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ſing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and hearken even to ecfaiy. Milton. 
(4.) Sighs and groans, and ſhneks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark d; where violent forrow ſeems 
A modern ecftaſy. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 


In reſtleſs ea y. Shakeſpe 


8 


are's Macbeth. 
(5.) Now fee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 

Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh, 

That unmatch'd form, *and feature of blown youth, 
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Blaſted with ecfaſy. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
E'csTas1ED. adj. [from ecflaſy.] Raviſhed ; filled with 
enthuſiaſm. 


Theſe are as common to the inanimate things as to the moſt 


ecſiafied ſoul upon earth. : Norris. 
FesTa'TICAL-} adj. [ixralixe;.]) 1. Raviſhed ; rapte- 
EcsrA Trick. rous; elevated beyond the uſual bounds 


of nature. 2. Raiſed to the higheſt degree of joy. 3. 
"Fencing to external objects. This ſenſe is, I think, only 
to be ſound once, though agrecable enough to the de- 
rivation. 
(1.) There doth my foul in holy viſion fit, 

In penſive trance, and angwſh, and ecfatich fit. Milton. 

When one of them, after an ecftatical manner, fell down 
before an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 


ſiup God. Stillingfleet. 
In trance ecflatick may thy pangs be drown'd ; 


Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 
(2.) Te gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes ; 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecflatick dreams. Pope. 
(3.) I find in me a great deal of ecfatical love, which con- 
tinually carries me out to good without myſelf, Norris. 
F/ctvyye. uf [rr] A copy. ; 
The complex ideas of ſubſtances are efy} es, copies, but not 
perfect ones; not adequate. Locke. 
E'cux1E. 3. French; eguus, Lat.] A place covered 
for the lodging or houſing of horſes. 
Epa'cious. adj. [edax, Lat.] Eating; voracious ; de- 
vouring ; predatory ; ravenous; rapacious ; greedy. 
Fpa'city. #. / [edacitas, Lat.] Voracity ; ravenouſ- 
refs ; greedineſs; rapacity. f 
The wolf is a beaſt of great 2 and digeſtion; it may 
be the parts of him comfort the bowels. Bacon. 
To E/DDER. v a. [probably from edge.] To bind or in- 
terweavea fence. Not in uſe. 
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To add ſtrength to the hedge, edder it; which is, bind the 
top of the ſtakes with tome {mall long poles on each fide. 
Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
E'openr. . /. [from the verb.] Such fencewood as is 
commonly put upon the top of fences. Not in ufe. 
In looping felling, fave edder and ſtake, 
Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. Tuſer. 
E/DDY. .. / led, backward, again, and ea, water, 
Saxon.] 1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 
oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main ſtream. 2. 
Whulpool ; circular motion. 

(1.) My praiſes are as a bulruſh upon a ſtream: if they ſink 
not, tis becauſe they are born up by the ſtrength of the cur- 
rent, which tupports their lightneſs ; but they are carried round 
ag2in, and return on the eddy where they fir » Drraen. 

(2.) The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd him in, 
And fmiling eddie: dimpled cn the main. Dryden, 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands and ſweep hel plains away. Add. Cato. 
op. « þ W hirling ; moving circularly, 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. Dryd. Firg. 


EDFEMATO“s E. adj. [cone] Swelling ; full of humours 


commonly written oedematous. 
A ſeroſity obſt ucting the glands may be watery, edematoſe, 


and ſchirrous, according to the viſcoſity of the humour. 
Arbutbnot. 

EDe'NTATED. adj. [edentatus, Lat.] Deprived of teeth. 
| Dig. 

EDGE. n. /. [ecze. Saxon.] 1. The thin or cutting part 
of a blade. 2. A narrow part riſing from à broader. 
3. Brink; margin; extremity. 4. Sharpneſs of mind; 
proper diſpoſition for action or operation; intenſeneſs of 


deſire. 5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. 6. To ſet 
teeth on EDGE. To cauſe a tingling uncaſineſs in the 
teeth. 


(1.) Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o' th' ſword. 


His wife, his babes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He that will a good edge win, 
Muſt forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 


The edge of war, like an ill ſheathed knife, 


No more I cut his maſter. Shakeſpeare. 
Tis ſlander, 


Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon 
an edge. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
(3-) The rays which paſs near to the edges of any body, 
are bent a little by the action of the body. ewton's Optichs. 
We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a preci- 
ice, while nothing but the flender thread of human life has 


d us from ſinking into endleſs miſery. Rogers. 
Yes, the laſt pen for freedom let me draw, | 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law. Pope. 


(4-) ——— ive him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. Hamlet. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin'd, 
When want had let an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts employ'd, 
And that which each invented, all enjoy'd. Creech's Manil. 
Silence and ſolitude ſet an edge upon the genius, and cauſe 
2 greater applicaticn. | Dryden's Du. Freſucy. 
(J.) Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. Shak. Rich. III. 
(6.) A harſh grating tune /etteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 
To EDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſharpen ; to ena- 
ble to cut. 2. To furniſh with an edge. 3. To border 
with any thing 3 ito fringe. 4- To exaſperare to embit- 
ter. 5. To put forward beyond a line. 
(1.) There fat ſhe rolling her alluring eyes, 
To edge her champion's ſword, and urge my ruin. Dryden. 
(2.) I fell'd along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe ; 
So wond'rous hard, and fo ſecure of wound, 
It made my ſword, though edg'4 with flint, rebound. Dryd. 


* 
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, Their deſcending train, 
Wit dee and He — in. Dryden. 
id over hanging hills, tops " edged with groves, 
and whoſe feet were watered with e 


| ard. 
He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 

have a little edged his deſperation. Wotton's Life of D. 7 Bucks. 
(s-) Edging by d their chairs forwards, they 


were in a 
little time got up cloſe to one another. 
from ed, backward, Saxon.] To 


Locke, 
7e EDGE. v. 2. 3 
inſt any power; going cloſe upon a 


move forward again 
wind, as if upon its ſkirts or border, and failing flow, 
Dryden's Cleomenes. 


—— I muſt edge upon a point of wind, 
[from ed,e.] Sharp ; not blunt. 


And make flow way 
E'DG Ee. participial 


We find that fu 
ones. Digby on Bodies. 
-E'pGinG, #. . [fromedge.] 1. What is added to any 
_—Y by way of ornament. 2. A narow lace. 
1.) The and which I wove for to wear, 
And border'd with a roſy edging round. 
A woman. branches out into a long diſſertation upen the 
edging of a petticoat, Addiſon, Spectator. 


E'DGELEss, adj. [from edge] Blunt; obtuſe; unable to 
cut. 


To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeleſs fword ; deſpair and die. Shak. R. III. 


= They are edgeleſs weapons it to encounter. Dec. of P. 
DGETOOL, #, 


. [edge and tool.) A tool made ſharp to 


etools, which for I Moxon. 

E'DGEw18E. adv. [edge and wiſe,] With the edge put 
3 particular direction. 

Should the flat ſide be objected to the ſtream, it would be 

ſoon turned edgexwiſe by the. force of it. b 

Put ag. [from dv, Latin.] Fit to be eaten; fit for 


Epicr. #. /. [edifum, Lat.] A proclamation or com- 
mand or prohibition 


3 a law ulgated. 
promu 4 


That thou ſhalt do no murder ; will you 
Spurn at his dic, and fulfil a man's ? 
Severe decrees 


on. 

10 | drficatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 

building up man in the faith; improvement in holineſs. 
2. Improvement; inftruQtion. | 

(1.) Our bleſſed Saviour told us, that we muſt account for 

by 4 idle word, nat ing that every word not deſigned to 

ation, or leſs prudent, be reckoned for a fin. Taylor. 

(2.) Out of theſe ines I ſhall ſupply the town with 

what may tend to their edification. fon's Guardian. 

E'piy1Ce. . , [edificium, Lat.] A fabrick ; a building; 

a ſtructure, | 


My love was like a fair houſe built on another man's 
ground; fo that I have Joſt my edifice by miſtaking the place 
erected it. 


where 1 Shakeſo. Merry Wives of Windfor. 


= $3 ot pe hb do prevail over blunt 
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| God built 
So ſpacious, and his line ſtretch'd out ſo far, 
man know he dwells not in his ownz _ 
An edifice too for him to fill. : Milton. 
The edifice, where all were met to ſee him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull'd. Milton. 


As Tuſcan pillars oe their original to this country, the 
architects always give them a place in edifices raiſed in Tuſ- 
cany. "oF Addiſon on Italy. 

He muſt be an idiot that cannot diſcern more ſtrokes of 

workmanſhip in the ſtructure of an animal than in the moſt 

elegant edifice. Bentley. 
Epir ER. =, from edify.] One that improves or in- 
ſtructs another. : 
To EDIF V“ v. a. [edifico, Lat.] 1. To build. 2. To in- 
ſtruQ ; to improve. 3. To teach; to perſuade. This 
is now either obſolete or ludicrous. 
(r.) There was a holy chapel edify'd, 

Wherein the hermit wont to 

His holy things each morn and eventide. 
Men have edify'd 
A _ temple, and d an altar to thy name. C Hafen. 

(2.) He who eth no more than edifieth, is undeterv- 
edly reprehended for much 22 Hooker. 
en are edified, when ei their underſtanding is taught 
ſomewhat whereof, in ſuch actions, it behoveth all men to 
conſider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
Pitable thereunto. as Heoker.. 
"Life is no life, without the bleſſing of a friendly and an ei- 
Hing converſation. a L' Eftrange. 

He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 

Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. Dryden. 

* (3+) You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations might 

not, by-the law of nature, have been ſubdued by any nation 

that had policy and moral virtue. Bacon's boly War. 
E'pIL E. , [edilis, Latin.] The title of a magiſtrate 
in old Reme, whoſe office ſeems in ſome particulars to 
have relembled that of our juſtices of peace. 
The edile, ho! let him be apprehended. Shakeſpeare. 
EDITION. 3. / [editie, Latin.] 1. Publication of any 
thing, particularly of a book. 2. Republication; gene- 

rally with ſome reviſal or correcting. f 

* (1+) This Engliſh edition is not fo properly a tranſlation, 


Sfenſer. 


as à new com upon the fame grou Burnet. 
2.) Theſe are of the ſecond edition. Shakeſpeare. 
buſineſs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced 


of the creation, to reprint God's image u the ſoul, 

— ſet forth nature bs ſecond and fairer edition. South. 

I canot go fo far as he who publiſhed the laſt edition of him. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The Code, compoſed haſtily, was forced to undergo an 

emendation, and to come forth in a ſecond edition. er. 

E'oiToR. n. f. [editor, Latin.) Publiſher ; he that reviſes 
or prepares any work for publication. | 

a di t reading gives us a different ſenſe, or a 

new elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking 


notice of it. Addiſon, Spectator. 
This nonſenſe got into all the editions * a miſtake of the 
ſtage editors. Poe, Notes on Shakeſpeare. 


[educe, Latin.] To breed; to bring 


up; to inſtruct youth. 
® Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ ; 
brood, inſtruct and educate, 


2 breed, 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. Dryden Virg. 
Education is worſe, in proportion to the deur of the 
parents: if the whole d were under one monarch, the heir 
of that monarch would be the worſt educated mortal ſince the 
creation. Swift on Modern Education. 
Epvuca'tTion. u. . [from educate.) Formation of manners 
in youth; the manner of breeding youth; nurture. 
| cation and inſtruction are the means, the one by uſe, the 
other by precept, to make our natural faculty of reaſon both 


the better and the ſooner to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil. 
qZ 
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( 2.) Some are ſo plainly cconcmical, as even to deſire that 

the et be well watered, and well fewelled. Wotton's Arcbitect. 
FEcynnaCirlcks. A. / [ix and Gearlu.-] Such medicines 
as rercer tough humours more thin, fo as to promote 


their d1!Charge. Quincy. 
Procure the blood a free courſe, ventilation, and tranſpira- 
tion, by ſuitable purges and ecfhrafick medicines. Harvey. 


[CS FASY. n. /. [ixracy.] 1- Any paſſion by which the 
thouglits are abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a 
time loft. 2. Exceiſive joy; 1apture. . 3- Enthuſiaſin; 
c:ceſſive clevation and abſorption of the mind. 4. Ex- 
cetlive grief or anxiety. This is not now uſed. 5. Mad- 
refs : Giſtt action. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 

(1.) Follow them ſwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecfaſy | 
My now provoke them to. Shakeſpeare's Tem ql. 


— IT may be 
No longer joy there, but an ec y. Suckling. 
Whether what we cull ecftaſy be not dreaming with our 
eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke. 


(z.) O, love, be moderate! allay thy ecflaſy! Shakeſ?. 
The religious pleaſure of a well ditpoſed mind inoves gently, 
and theretere conſtantly: it does not affect by rapture and 
eciinny ; but is like the pieaſure of health, ſtill and fober. South. 
—  E:ch delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleating eta wiich each receives. Prior. 
X pleature which no laufe can expreſs; 
An co flafy, that mothers only feel, 
Pl:vs round my heart. Philips's Difirefl Mother. 
(3.) He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ting ; 
Vinh when I did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and hearken even to ay. Milton. 
(4.) Sighs and groans, and ſhneks that rend the air, 
re made, not mark d; where violent forrow ſeems 
A modern ecfta/y. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs et y. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
(5.) Nov: fee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form, and feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with ea. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
E'csTas1ED. adj. [from ecfafy.] Raviſhed; filled with 
enthuſiaſm. 
Theſe are as common to the inanimate things as to the moſt 
ecſtaſie foul upon earth. Norris. 
Fei5tTa'rical-Q adj. [ixpalie;.) 1. Raviſhed; rapte- 
FEcSTA'TICK. rous ; elevated beyond the uſual bounds 
of nature. 2. Raiſed to the higneſt degree of joy. 3. 
ending to external objeQs. This ſenſe is, I think, only 
to be found once, though agrecable enough to the de- 
rivation. 
(1.) — There doth my foul in holy viſion fit, 
In penſive trance, and angwſh, and ecfiatich fit. Milton. 
When one cf them, after an ecflatical manner, fell down 
brfore an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 
lip God. Stillirefleet. 
In trance ecftatick may thy pans be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 
(2.) J gun Peſcennius one employs his ichemes ; 


One gratps a Cecrops in ecffatick dreams. Pope. 
(3.) I find in me a great deal of ecfatical love, which con- 
tinunſly carries me out to good without myſelf. Norris, 


Lcryrk n. , (runs. ] A copy. : 
The complex ideas of tubſtances are es, copies, but not 
perfect ones; not adequate. Lecke. 
E'cur1t. . T [French; eguus, Lat.] A place covered 
tor the lodging or houſing of horſes. 
Epa'ctous. adj. [edax, Lat.] Eating; voracious ; de- 
vouring ; predatory ; ravenous; rapacious ; greedy. 
Ipa'ciTy. #. / [edacitas, Lat.] Voracity; ravenouſ- 
refs ; greedineſs; rapacity. 
The wolf is a beaſt of great edacity and digeſtion ; it may 
he the parts of him comfort the bowels, Bacon. 
7, E/DDER. Y @. [probably from edge.] To bind or in- 
'1erviinyea ſince. Not in uſe. 
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To add ſtrength to the hedge, edder it; which is, bind the 
top of the ſtakes with tome {mall long poles on each ſide. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
F/oper. 2. [from the verb.] Such fencewood as is 
commonly put upon the top of fences. Not in ufe. 
In looping and felling, fave edder and ſtake, 
Thine kedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. Tuper. 
CDDY. n=. / led, backward, again, and ea, nuater, 
Saxon.] 1. The water that by ſome repercufſion, or 
oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main ſtream. 2. 
Whirlpool; circular motion. 

(1.) My praiſes are as a bulruſh upon a ſtream : if they ſink 
not, tis becauſe they are bern up by the ſtrength of the cur- 
rent, which fupports their lightreſs; but they are carried round 
ag2in, and return on the eddy where they firſt began. D»1 dey. 

(2.) The wild woves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd him in, 

And tmiling eddie: dimpled cn the main. Dry dei, 

So, where our wide on waſtes extend, 

Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the finds and fweep whole plains away. Add. Cato. 

E'opy. ay. Whirling ; meving circularly. 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves zre lifted from the ground. Dryd. Fire. 


EprmaTo'se. adj. (e.. Swelling; full of kumours : 
commonly written gedemators. 
A ſeroſity obſt ucting the glands may he watery, edematoſe, 
and ſchirrous, according to the viſcoſity of the humour. 
Arbuthnot. 
Epe'NTATED. adj. [edentatus, Lat.] Deprived of teeth. 
Di. 
EDGE. . / [ecze. Saxon.] 1. The thin or cutting part 
of a blade. 2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 
3. Brink; margin; extremity. 4. Sharpneſs of mind; 
proper diſpoſition for action or operation; intenſeneſs of 
deſire. 5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. 6. To ſet 
teeth en EDGE. To caule a tingling uncaſineſs in the 
teeth. | 
(1.) Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o' th' ſword. 
His wife, his babes. Shakeſfeare's Macbeth. 
He that will a good edge win, 
Muſt forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 
The edge of war, like an ill ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maiter. Shakeſpeare. 
Tis flander, 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) Some Harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon 
an edge. NMoriimer's Huſbandry. 
(3-) The rays which paſs very near to the edges of any body, 
are bent a little by the action of the body. Newton's Optichs. 
We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a preci- 
pice, while nothing but the flender thread of human life has 


held us from ſinking into endleſs miſery. Rogers. 
Yes, the laſt pen for freedoin let me draw, 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law. Poe. 
(4. Give: him a further edge, 


And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. — Hamlet. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin'd 
When want had ſet an ge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts employ'd, 
Ard that which each invented, all enjoy'd. Creech's Manil. 
Silence and ſolitude ſet an edge upon the genius, and cauſe 
2 greater application. Dryden Du Frejncy. 
(5.) Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. Shak. Rich. III. 


(6.) A harſh grating tune /etteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. 


To EDGE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To tharpen ; to ena- 


ble to cut. 2. To furnith with an edge. 3. To border 
with any thing; to fringe. 4. To exaſperate; to embit- 
ter. 5. To put forwaid beyond a line. 
(1.) There fat ſhe rolling her alluring eyes, 
To edge her champion's ſword, and urge my ruin. Dryden. 
(2.) I fell'd along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe ; 
So wond' rous hard, and fo ſecure. et wound, 
It made my ſword, though 24 with flint, rebound. Dryd. 
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3. Their long deſcending train, 
With rubies edg d, and 2 {wept the plain. Dryden. 
I rid over hanging hills, whoſe tops were abut with groves, 
and whoſe feet were watered with winding rivers. Pope. 
(4-) By ſuch reaſonings the ſimple were blinded, and the ma- 
licious edged. Hayward. 
He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his deſperation. Wotton's Life of D. of Bucks. 
( 5.) Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a 
little time got up cloſe to one another. Locke, 
Te EDGE. v. n. [perhaps from ed, backward, Saxon.] To 
move forward againſt any power; going cloſe upon a 
wind, as if upon its ſkirts or border, and 10 failing flow, 
— I muſt edge upon a point of wind, 
And make flow way, Dryden's Cleomenes. 
F'DGE. participial adj. [from ed. e.] Sharp; not blunt. 
We find that ſubtle or edged qualities do prevail over blunt 
ones. Digby on Bodies. 
E'dG6iNG. #. /. [from edge.] 1. What is added to any 
thing by way of ornament. 2, A narow lace. 
7103 The garland which I wove for you to wear, 
And border'd with a roſy edging round. Dryden. 
A woman branches out into a long diſſertation upon the 
edging of a petticoat. Addiſon, Spectator. 
E'DGELESs. adj. [from edge.] Blunt; obtuſe; unable to 
cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgele word; deſpair and die. Shak. R. III. 
They are edgeleſt weapons it hath to encounter. Dec. of P. 
E'DGETOOL. . J. [edge and te.] A tool made ſharp to 
cut. 8 ' 
There muſt be no playing with things ſacred, nor jeſtin 
with edgetools. Subs 8 ; LEfttange. 
Nurſes from their children keep edgetocls. Dorſet. 
I ſhall exerciſe upon ſteel, and its ſeveral forts; and what 
fort is fitteſt for * which for ſprings. Moxon. 
E'DGEw1SE, adv. [edge and wiſe,] With the edge put 
into any particular direction. 
Should the flat fide be objected to the ſtream, it would be 
ſoon turned edgewr/e by the. force of it. Ray 
3 LE. adi. [from ede, Latin,] Fit to be eaten; fit for 
Some fleſh is not edible, as horſes and dogs. Bacon. 
Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either edible or 


potable by man's art and induſtry. More againft Atheiſm. 
Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible muſhrooms, 
have produced a difficulty of breathing. Arbutbnot. 

e edible creation decks the board. 353 


E'picr. 3. / [edifum, Lat.] A proclamation or com- 
mand or prohibition; a law promulgated. 

When an abſolute monarch commandeth his ſubjects that 
which ſeemeth good in his own diſcretion, hath not his edi 
the force of a law ? . Hooker. 

The king of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded 

That thou ſhalt do no murder; will you then 

Spurn at his e4:, and fulfil a man's? Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 


But to our thoughts what edi& can give law? Dryden. 
The miniſters are always preaching, and the vernours 
putting out edicts, againſt gaming and fine clothes. Addiſon. 
Epir1ca'Tion. n. . [edificatio, Lat.] 1. The act of 


building up man in the faith ; improvement in holineſs. 
2. Improvement; inſtruction. 

(1.) Our bleſſed Saviour told us, that we muſt account for 
every idle word, not meaning that every word not deſigned to 
edification, or leſs prudent, Fall be reckoned for a ſin. Taylor. 

(z.) Out of theſe magazines I ſhall ſupply the town with 
what may tend to their — 1itifon's Guardian. 

E'pieiCe. 3. , [edificium, Lat.] 
a ſtructure. 

My love was like a fair houſe built on another man's 
ground ; fo that I have loſt my edifice by miſtaking the place 
where I erected it. 


EDITION. =. / [editie, Latin.] 1- 


A fabrick ; a building ; 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor.” 
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God built 
So ſpacious, and his line ſtretch'd out fo far, 
That man may know ehe dwells not in his own ; 


An edifice too arge for him to fill. . Ailton. 
The edifice, where all were met to ſee him, ; 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull d. Miltor. 


As Tuſcan pillars owe their original to this country, the 
architects always give them a place in edifices raiſed in Tu'- 
cany. Addiſon on Italy. 

He muſt be an idiot that cannot diſcern more ſtrokes of 
workmanſhip in the ſtructure of an animal than in the moſt 
elegant edifice. Bentley. 

Epir IE R. =, . [from edify.] One that improves or in- 
ſtructs another. ; 
To EDIFY'. v. a. [edifice, Lat.] 1. To build. 2 To in- 

ſtruct; to improve. 3. To teach; to perſuade. This 
is now either obſolete or ludicrous- 
(1.) There was a holy chapel di, 
Wherein the hermit wont to 25 
His holy things each morn and eventide. 
Men have edify'd 

A lofty temple, and perfum'd an altar to thy name. CV en. 

(2.) He who 2 more than edifieth, is undeſerv- 
way pgs for much 228 ES Heeker. 

en are edified, when either their underſtanding is taught 
ſomewhat whereof, in ſuch actions, it behoveth all men to 
conſider, or when their hearts are moved with any affection 
ſuitable thereunto. . Heoker.. 
Life is no life, without the bleſſing of a friendly and an ei- 
Hing converſation. L' Eftrange. 
He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 

Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. Dryden. 

(3-) You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations might 
not, by the law of nature, have been ſubdued by any nation 
that had only policy and moral virtue. Bacon's holy War. 

E'DpILE. #. /. [edilis, Latin.) The title of a magiſtrate 
in old Rome, whoſe office ſeems in ſome particulars to 
have reſembled that of our juſtices of peace. 

The edile, ho! let him be apprehended. Shakeſpeare. 


Publication of any 
thing, particularly of a book. 2. Republication ; gene- 
rally with ſome reviſal or correcting. 


Sten ſer. 


(1.) This Englith edition is not fo properly a tranſlation, 
as a new compoſition upon the ſame ground. Burnet. 
(2.) Theſe are of the ſecond edition. Shakeſpeare. 


The buſineſs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced 
copy of the creation, to reprint God's image upon the foul, 
and to ſet forth nature in a ſecond and fairer edition. South. 

I canot go fo far as he who publiſhed the laſt edition of him. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The Code, compoſed haſtily, was forced to undergo an 

emendation, and to come forth in a ſecond edition. aber. 


EDITOR. n. f. [editor, Latin.] Publiſher ; be that reviſes 
or prepares any work for publication. 

en a different reading gives us a different ſenſe, or a 

new elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking 

notice of it. Addiſon, Spefator. 

This nonſenſe got into all the editions by a miſtake of the 

ſtage editors. Pobe's Notes on Shakeſpeare. 


To E'DUCATE. v. a. [educo, Latin.] To breed; to bring 
up z to inſtruct youth. 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ ; 
They breed, they brood, inſtruct and educate, 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. Dryden Virg. 
Education 1s worſe, in proportion to the grandeur of the 
parents : if the whole world were under one monarch, the heir 
of that monarch would be the worſt edycated mortal ſince the 
creation. Swift on Modern Education. 


Epvuca'TioNn. n. . [from educate.) Formation of manners 
in youth; the manner of breeding youth; nurture. 
Education and inſtruction are the means, the one by ute, the 
other by precept, to make our natural faculty of reaion botk 
the better and the ſooner to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil, Hooker, 
G Z 
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EK. 4: # 
All nations have agreed in the neceſſity of a ſtrict education, 
wluch conſiſted in the obſervance of moral duties. Swift. 
Te EDU'/CE. v. a. [edvco, Latin.] To bring out; to ex- 
tract; to produce from a ſtate of occultation. 

That the world was educed out of the power of ſpace, and 
give that as a reaſon of its original: in this language, to grow 
rich, were to educe money out of the power of the pocket. 

Glan ville. 
This matter muſt have lain eternally confined to its beds of 
earth, were there not this agent to educe it thence. Nod war. 
Th' eternal art educes good from ill, 
Crafts on this paſſion our beſt principle. Pope. 
Zpu'ction. u. /. [from educe.] The act of bringing any 
thing into view. 
7. EDU'LCORATE. v. n. [from duicis, Latin.] To 
ſweeten, A chymical term. 
Epulcona'rion. n. / [from edulcorate.] The act of 
ſweetening. | 
7 EEK. v. a. [eacan, ecan, ican, Sax. eak, Scott. eck, 
Erſe.] 1. To make bigger by the addition of another 
piece. 2. To ſupply any deficiency. See Ex E. 
(2.) Hence endlets penance for our fault I pay; 
But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 
Thou biddeſt me to ele. Fairy Queen. 
Fer. x. / el, Saxon; aal, German.] A ſerpentine ſlimy 
fh, that lurks in mud. 
Is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shakeſpeare. 
The Cockney put the eels i' th' paſty alive. Shakeſpeare. 
E' x. adv. Contracted from even. See Even. 

Says the ſatyr, if you have a trick of blowing hot and cold 

out of the ſame mouth, I have een done with ye. L" Eftrange. 
Err. n. // Commonly written Err. A ſmall lizard. 
ErranLE. adj. [effabilis, Latin.) Expreſſive; — 


To Er r ACE. v. a. [effacer, French.) 1. To 2 any 
form painted, or carved. 2. To make no more legible 


or viſible ; to blot out; to ſtrike out. 3- To deſtroy; 


to wear away- : 
(2.) Characters on duſt, the firſt breath of wind effaces. 


Locke. 

It was ordered, that his name ſhould be Faced out of all 

publick regiſters. Addiſon on Italy. 
Time, I faid, may happily eface 

That cruel image of the king's _—_ Prior. 
Otw ay fail'd to poliſh or refine, 

And fluent Shake ſcarce efac'd a line. Pofe. 

(3.) Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm di e, 
Nor length of time our gratitude ace. den's En. 


Free'ct. 3.  [effetus, Latin.] 1- That which is pro- 
duced by an operating cauſe. 2. Conſequence ; event. 
2. Purpoſe; intention ; general intent. 4. Conſequence 
intended; ſucceſs; advantage. 5. Completion; perfec- 
rion. 6. Reality; not mere appearance. 7. [In the 
plural,] Goods; moveables. N 

(1.) You may ſee by her example, in herſelf wiſe, and of 
others beloved, that neither folly is the cauſe of vehement love, 


nor reproach the ect. ___ Grenev. 
Efe# is the ſubſtance produced, or ſimple idea introduced 


into any ſubje&, by the exerting of power. Locke, 
We ſee the pernicious effects of luxury in the ancient Ro- 
mans, who immediately found themſelves poor as ſoon as this 
vice got footing among them. Addiſon on Italy. 
(z.) No man, in effect, doth: accompany with others, but he 
lcarneth, ere he is aware, ſome geſture, or voice, or faſhion. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is, in 
ee, to ſay that the author of it is a man. Addiſon. 
(.) They ſpake to her to that effect. * . 3 Chron. 
(A.) Chriſt is become of no ect unto = Cal. v. 4. 
He ſhould depart only with a title, the effe&' whereof he 
ſhould not be poſſeſſed of, before he deſerved it. Clarendon. 
The inſtitution has hitherto proved without effect, and has 
neither extinguiſhed crimes, nor leſſened the numbers of cri- 


murals, Temple, 
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(5.) Not fo worthily to be brought to heroical c by ſor- 
tune or neceſhty, like Ulyſſes and ZEneas, as by one's own 


choice and working. : Sidney. 
Semblant art ſhall carve the fair eck, 
And full atchievement of thy deſigns. Prior. 


(5.) In ſhew, à marvellous indifferently compoſed ſenate ec- 
cleſiaſtical was to govern, but in ect one on]y man ſhould, as 
the ſpirit and ſoul of the reſidue, do all in all. Hocker, 
State and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowd, 

Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things eſteems, 

No other in ed than what it ſeems. Denham. 

(7.) —— What form of prayer 

Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther | 

That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt 

Of thoſe ech for which I did the murther, 

My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. Shakeſp. 

The emperor knew that they could not convey away many of 
their effects. Addiſon, Shectator. 

ToEere'crt. wv. a. [efficio, Latin.] 1. To bring to pals ; 
to attempt with ſucceſs ; to atchieve ; to accompliſh as 
an agent. 2. To produce as a cauſe. 

5 Being conſul, I not doubt t' ect 

All that you wiſh. Ben. Johnſon. 

(2.) The change made of that ſyrup into a purple colour, 
was effected by the vinegar, - Beyle on Colours. 

Erre'cTIBLE. adj, [from effeg.] Performable ; practica- 
ble ; feaſible. 

That a pot full of aſhes will ſtill contain as much water as 
it would without them, is not effefible upon the ſtrifteſt ex- 
periment. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 

Eeye'cTive. aj. [from Fed.] 1. Having the power to pro- 
duce effects ; efficacious ; effeQtual : with of. 2. Operative; 
active; having the quality of producing effects. 3. Pro- 
ducing effects; efficient. 4. Having the power of ope- 
ration; uſeful : as, effefive men in an army. 

(1.) 2 are not ective of any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them. Bacon, 

If any myſtery, rite, or facrament be ective of any ſpi- 
ritual bleſſings, then this much more, as having the prerogative 
and 222 above every thing elſe. aylor. 

There is nothing in words and ſtiles but ſuitableneſs, that 
makes _ _ table and efef#rve. Glaruille. 

(2.) Nor ey ſpeak rly who ſay that tume confumeth 
all things; for time 1s =. — —_ bodies deſtroyed 
by it. - Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

(3-) Whoſoever is an effeFive real cauſe of doing his neigh- 
bour wrong is criminal, by what inſtrument ſoever he does it. 

Taylor. 

Erre'cTIVELyY. adv. [from effefive.]) Powerfully ; with 
real operation. 

This effectively reſiſts the devil, and ſuffers us to receive no 
hurt from him. | Taylor's Rule living holy. 

Erre'cTLESS. adj. [from effect.] Without effect; impo- 
tent; uſeleſs ; unmeaning. 

- _—_ I'll chop off my hands ; 

s prayer have th held u 

And they have ſerv' d a efeleſs aſe. Shakeſteare. 

ErrEe'cror. . /. [effefor, Latin.) 1. He that produces 
any effect ; performer. 2. Maker ; Creator. | 

2.) We commemorate the creation, and pay worſhip to that 
infinite Being who was the Sector of it. Der bam 

Erre'cTuAL. adj. [effeftut, French] 1. Productive cf 
effects; powerful to a degree adequate to the occaſion ; 
operative; efficacious. 2. Veracicus ; expreſſive of facts 

A ſenſe not in uſe. 

(*) The reading of Scripture is Sectual, as well to lay 
even the firſt foundation, as to add degrees of farther perfection, 
in the fear of God. Heoker.. 

The communication of thy faith may become effectual, by 
the acknowledging of every good thing. Philem. 6. 

(2.) Reprove my allegation, if you can; 
Shakeſpeare. 


Or elſe conclude my words: effe&tual. 


Errt'cTuaLLy. adv. [from efectual.] In a manner pro- 
ductive of the conſequence intended; efficaciouſly. 
Sometimes the ſight of the altar, and decent preparatior.s fer 
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devotion, may compoſe and recover the wandering mind more 


Fectually than a ſermon. South. 
A ſubje& of that vaſt latitude, that the ſtrength of one man 
will ſcarcely be ſufficient ectually to carry it on. Woodaw. 
To Erre'cTuaTE. v. 4. [effefuer, French.] To bring 


to paſs ; to fulfil. 

e found means to acquaint himſelf with a nobleman, to 
whom diſcovering what he was, he found him a fit inſtrument 
to effeFuate his deſire. Sidney. 

ErrE MIN Ac. u. [from eninate.] 1. Admiſſion of 
the qualities of a woman; ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy; 
mean ſubmiſſion. 2. Laſciviouſneſs; looſe pleaſure. 

(1.) But foul efeminacy held me yok d 

Her bond ſlave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion Milton's Agoniſtet. 
(2.) So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our lives, all 
the ſins of wantonneſs, ſoftneis, and effeminacy are * 
aylor. 
EFFE/MINATE. adj. [efeminatus, Latin.] 1. Having the 
qualities of a woman; womanith ; ſoft to an unmanly 
degree; voluptuous; tender; luxurious: of perſons. 
2. Reſembling the practice of a woman; womaniſh : of 
things. 3- Womanlike ; ſoft without reproach. A ſenſe 

not in uſe. 


To ErrE'MINATE. v. g. [effemino, Latin.] To make wo- 
maniſh; to weaken ; to emaſculate ; to unman. 

When one is ſure it will not corrupt or efeminate childrens 
minds, and make them fond of trifles, I think all things ſhould 
be contrived to their ſatis faction. Locke. 

To Erre'MINATE- v. 2. To grow womanith ; to ſoften ; 
te melt into weakneſs. 

In a flothful peace both courage will eFeminate and manners 
corrupt. Pope. 

Erremina'TION. . /. [from effeminate.] The ſtate of 
one grown womanith ; the ſtate of one emaſculated or 
unmanned. 

Vices the hare figured ; not only feneration, or uſury, from 
its fecundity and ſuperfetation, but degenerate effemination. 

Brown's Vulgar Errovurs. 
To EFFERVE'SCE. v. #. [rveſio, Latin-] To generate 
heat by inteſtine motion. | | 

The compound ſpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, will Fer- 


- weſce even to a flame, Mead on Poiſons. 


Frrerve'scENCE. . , [from efferves, Latin.] The act To EFFV'GIATE. v 2. [gie, Latin. } To form in fem- 


of growing hot; production of heat by inteſtine motion. 
In the chymical ſenſe, eferweſcence ſigniſies an mteſtine mo- 
tion, produced by mixing two bodies together that lay at reſt 
before; attended ſometunes with a hiſſing noiſe, frothing, and 
ebullition. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then powder it : 
put it into ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, 'till it becomes ſweetiſh, and 
makes no fer veſcence upon the injection of the chalk. Grew. 
Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any colluctation or ef- 
ferveſcence of the minerals in them, but to ſubterranean heat or 
fire. Mood ward s Natural Hiſtory. 
Errt'TE. adj. [Fett, Latin.] 1. Barren; diſabled from 
generation. 2. Worn out with age. 

(r.) It is probable that females have in them the ſeeds of all 

the young they will afterwards bring forth, which, all ſpent 
and exhauſted, the animal becomes barren and Fete. Ray. 
In moſt countries the earth would be fo parched and effete by 

the drought, that it would afford but one harveſt. Bentley. 
(2.) that can be allowed him now, is to refreſh his de- 
crepit, fete ſenſuality with the hiſtory of his former lite. South. 
L.FFICA'CIOUS. aaj. [effcax, Latin.-] Productive of ef- 

fects; powerful to produce the conſequence intended. 


1.) The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, 
* — 24 leſs fer ible of honour. — 
(2. — After the ſlaughter of ſo many peers, 
Shall we at laſt conclugg efeminate peace Shakeſpeare. 
From man's effemiWte ſlackneſs it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place. Miltcn, 
The more effeminate and ſoft his life, 
The more his fame to ſtruggle to the field. Dryden. 
(3-) As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, effeminate remorſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Erricla'TiON. . /. [from effigiate.] The act of imaging; 
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— A glowin with hollow'd ſteel 
He takes, — 8 ro means breath 
Dilates to cube or ſquare. Philips. 
Ereica'crousLy. adv. [from efficacious. ] EffeQtually ; in 
ſuch a manner as to produce the conſequence deſired. 

If we find that any other body ſtrikes efficacioufly enough 
upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that way which the 
ſtriking body impels it. Digby on Bodtes. 

E'rrIcAcv. #. /. [from effcax, Latin.] Power to produce 
effects; production of the conſequence intended. 

Whatſoever is ſpoken concerning the efficacy or neceſſity of 
God's word, they tie and reſtrain only into fermons. Heoker. 

Whether if they had taſted the tree of life before that of 
good and evil, they had ſuffered the curſe of mortality; or 
whether the efficacy of tht one had not overpowered the penalty 
of the other, we leave it unto God. Brow. 

Efficacy is a power of ſpeech which repreſents a thing, by 
preſenting to our minds the lively ideas or forms. Peac ham. 

The apoſtle tells us of the ſucceſs and efficacy of the Golpel 
upon the minds of men; and, for this reaſon, he calls it the 
power of God unto ſalvation. Tillotſon. 

The arguments drawn from the goodneſs of God, have a 
prevailing eftcacy to induce men to repent. Rogers. 

Erri'citxce. 2 [from icio, Latin.] The act of 
Erxi'ciency. producing effects; azency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, we 
are no more able to conceive by our reaſon, than creatures un- 
reaſonable by their ſenſe are able to apprehend after what man- 
ner we diſpoſe and order the courſe of our affairs, Hooker. 

That they are carried by the manuduction of a rule, is evi- 
dent; but what that regulating efficiexcy ſhould be, is not eaſily 
determined. GlanT%ille. 

Sinning againſt conſcience has no ſpecial productive efficiency 
of this particular fort of ſinning, more than of any other. 

| Soath. 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the underſtanding in 
the truth of Chriſtianity, upon the account of a natural'eficiency : 
a will ſo diſpoſed, will engage the mind in a ſevere ſearch. 

| South. 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any contin- 
gent and unſtable agents; being entirely owing to the direct 
concourſe of the power of the Author of nature. Woodward. 

Erricikxvr. . [efficius, Latin] 1. The cauſe which 
makes effects to be what they are. 2. He that makes; 
the effector. 

(1.) God, which moveth meer natural agents as an efficient 
only, doth otherwiſe move intellectual creatures, and eſpecially 


his holy angels. Hooker, 
(2.) Obſervations of the order of nature carry the mind up 
to the admiration of the great efficient of the world. Hale. 


Erricie vr. adj. Cauſing effects; that makes the effect 
to be what it is. 

Your anſwering in the final cauſe, makes me believe vou are 

at a loſs for the icient. Collier on Ti hought. 


blance ; to image. 


or forming the reſemblance of things or perſons. Die. 
3 n. ſ. [ Mies, Latin; eſſigy is from being in 
E'relGy. efigy.] Reſemblance; image in painting 
or ſculpture ; repreſentation ; idea. 
We behold the ſpecies of eloquence in our minds, the F. 
ies or actual image of which we ſeek in the organs of our 
mg ---* Dryden's Da Frejnoy, Prejace. 
Obſerve thoſe numerous wrongs in effigy, fe 
evouring ſea 


The gods have fav'd from the 
ErrLore'scCENCE. | n. /. [ ore ſco, Latin.] 1. Production 
EFrLoRe'scexnCy.y of flowers. 2. Excreſcercics in the 
form of flowers. 3. In phyſick] The breaking out of 
ſome humours in the ſkin, in diſtempers called exanthe- 
matous ; as in the meaſles, and the like. Duincy. 
(1.) Where there is leſs heat, there the ſpirit of the plant is 
digeſted, and ſevered from the groſſer juice in efficreſcence. 
Bacon. 

(2.) Two white ſparry incruſtations, with efforeſcencies in 
form of ſhrubs, formed by the trickling of water, Woodavargd, 
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Cartnh. 


3 


6) A wart beginneth in the cutis, and ſeemeth to be an /- 

Aer eſcence of the ſerum of the blood. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Lrrloszscrvr. adj. [ Hureſco, Lat.] Shooting out in 
form of flowers. 

Yellow efAloreſcent ſparry incruſtations on ſtone. Woodward. 
Frriu'txce. / [Huo, Latin.) That which iſſues from 

fome other principle. 
Bright eFiuence of bright etlence increate. Milton. 

Thelc ſcintiilations are not the aſcenſion of the air upon the 

colliſion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflammable /- 
Hache Cilcharged from the baches collided. Brown. 
From the bright efluence of his deed 
They borrow thut reflected light, 
With which the lafting lamp they feed, 

Whole beams diſpel the damps of envious night. Prior. 
LEFLUVIA. n. . {from ue, Latin.] "Thoſe fmall 
ErFLU'VIUM. particles which are continually flying off 

fram bodics; the ſubtilty of which appears from their being 
able, a long time together, to produce very ſenſible ef- 
fects, without any ſenſible diminution of the body from 
whence they arite. _— 
If the earth were an electrick body, and the air but the 75 
fuvium thereof, we might believe that from attraction, and by 
eillux ion, bodies tended to the earth. Brown. 

Neither the carth's diurnal revolution upon its axis, nor any 

macnetick efluvia of the earth, nor the air, or atmoſphere 


which environs the earth, can produce gravity. Woodward. 
If theie efluwra, which do upward tend, 
Recaule leſs heavy than the air, aſcend ; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to ſeck their central ſeat ? Blackmore. 


CrrLUX. . ſ. [effuxus, Latin.] 1. The act of flowing 
out. 2. Effuſion; flow. 3. That which flows from 
ſometking elſe ; emanation. 4- The act of flowing is 
more properly effuence, and that which flows more pro- 
perly efflux. 3 

( 7 Through the copious eflux of matter through the ori- 
fice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a ſkeleton. Harvey. 
(2.) The firſt ux of mens piety, after receiving of the 
faith, was the ſelling and — their poſſeſſions. Hamm. 
(3. Prime chearer, . 8 

Of all material beings, firſt and ! 
Eu divine Thomſon's Summer. 

To ErrLu'x. v. n. [ Mus, Latin. ] To ran out; to flow 
away. This is not often in uſe. 

Five thouſand and ſome odd centuries of years are efluxed 
ſince the creation. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

ErrLu'xion. . , [effluxum, Latin] 1. The act of 
flowing out. 2. That which flows out ; effluvium ; 


emanation. | 
(r.) By 2fluxion and attraftion bodies tend towards the 
2 ht effluaions from ff ſpirit, 
2.) There are ſome ligt wit to ſpirit, 
3 3 are one with 4. 2 as from body to bod a "Ava 
To Eero'xce- v. . [efforcer, French.] 1. To force; to 
break through by violence. 2. To force; to raviſh ; to 
violate by force. 3. To ſtrain; to exert with effort or 
vehemence. This word is not now uſed. 
(1.) In all that room was nothing to be ſeen, 
But huge great iron cheſts and coffers ſtrong, 
All barr'd with double bonds, that ne'er could ween 
Them to ore by violence or wrong. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) Then gan her beauty ſhine as brighteſt ſky, | 
And burnt his beaſtly heart t force her chaſtity. Spenſer. 
(3.) The palmer lent his ear info the noiſe, 
To . 7 called fo importunely ; N 
Again de heard a more Forced voice, 
That bad him come in haſte. Spenſer. 
To Erzo'nm. va. [efformo, Latin.] To make in any certain 
mac to 22 to —_ 
Merciful an cious, thou gaveſt us being, raiſing us from 
nothing, and nie us after thy own image. Taylor. 
Errorma'tion. n. / [from ern] The aQ of faſhion- 
ing or giving form ta. | 
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Nature begins to ſet upon her work of formation. Alcre. 

They pretend to ſolve phænomena, and to give an account of 

the production and efformation of the univerſe. Ray. 

Errolar. u. f. [effirt, French.] Struggle; ſtrain; vehe- 
ment action; laborious endeavour. 

If, after having gained victories, we had made the ſame #&f- 
farts as f we had loſt them, France could not have withſtood 
us. Addijon on the State of the Mar. 

Though the ſame ſun, with all diffuſive rays, 

Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. Pope. 

Ee po'ss10Nn. 3. ,. [effoſumo, Latin] The act of digging 
up from the ground ; deterration. 

He ſet apart annual ſums for the recovery of manuſcripts, 
the Fon of coins, and the procuring of mummies. Arbuthy, 

ErPRAIABLE. adj. [effroyable, Fr.] Dreadful ; frightful ; 
terrible. A word not uſed. 

Peſtilential ſymptoms declare nothing a proportionate efficient 
of their effrazable nature but arſenical fumes. Harvey. 

E'rFRONTERY. #. , [effronterie, French] Impudence ; 
ſhameleſſneſs; ccntempt of reproach 

They could hardly contain themſelves within one unworthy 
act, who had efrontery enough to commit or countenance it. 

King Charles. 

Others with ignorance and inſufficiency have ſelf-admiration 
and effrontery to ſet up themſelves. Watts. 

A bold man's Montery, in company with women, muſt be 


owing to his low opinion of and his high one of him- 
ſelf, © a "Þ 8 Clariſſa. 


To E'rruLGE. v. a. [effulgeo, Latin] To ſend forth 
luſtre or effulgence. I know not that this word is uſed. 
E Jhe topaz charms the ſight, 

Like theſe ie yellow ſtreams of light. Savage. 

Errullogxcg. 2. /. [ fulges, Latin] Luſtre; bright- 
neſs; clarity; ſplendour. | 

On thee 


* 


Impreſs d, th' efulgence of his glory abides. Milton, 
Thy luſtre, bleſt efulgence, can diſpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. Blackmore. 


Errvu'tcenT. adj. [effulgens, Latin.] Shining; bright; 
luminous. 


Tinea ns Fenn k Blac 

ug ue gulph of in ſin ! kmore. 
—— The 7 ſun OY 

Looks out efulgent, from amid” the flaſh 

Of broken clouds. Thomſon's Spring. 


Erru'MABILITY, #. /. | fumu, Latin.] The quality of 
flying away, or vapouring in fumes. An uſeful word, 
but not adopted. 

They ſeem to define mercury by volatility, or, if I may coin 


ſuch a word, Fumability. . Boyle. 
To EFFU'SE. v. a. feffuſus, Lat.] To pour out; to ſpill ; 

to ſhed. ® 

He fell, and, pale, 
Groan'd out his foul, with guſhing blood u x. Milton. 
At laſt ing from his noſtrils wide, 

And guſhin uth, eus d the briny tide. Pope's Oduſſey. 
Erru's E. u. 75 [from the verb.] Waſte; effuſion. Not 


The air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much efuſe of blood doth make me faint. Shakeſp. . 
Erpv'sion. =. /. 4 Latin.) 1. The act of pouring 
out. 2. Waſte ; the act of ſpilling or ſhedding. 3. The 
act of pouring out words- 4. Bounteous donation. 
5. The thing poured out. 
(1.) My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordi inundation ; 
But this ef#fion of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhow'r, _— by tempeſt: of the ſoul, 
Startles mine eyes, makes me more amaz'd. and. 
Our bleſſed Lord commanded the repreſentation of his death, 
ang — on the croſs, ſhould be made by breaking bread 
efu/ion of wine. Taylor's Worthy Communicazt.. 


E G G 


If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diſtin& from the 
forty days rain, their , tis likely, was at this ſame time 
when the abyſs was broken open. Burnet's, Theory. 

(2.) When there was but as yet one only family in the 
world, no means of inſtruction, human or divine, could pre- 


vent Fon of blood. Hooker. 
Stop ion of our Chriſtian blood, 
And 'ſtabliſh quietneſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VL. 
Yet ſhall ſhe be reftor'd, fince publick good 
For private int'reft ought not be withſtood, 
To fave th* effuſion of my les blood. Dryd. Homer. 
(3-) Endleſs and ſenſeleſs efuffons of indigeſted prayers, 


oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt unſufferable manner, the worthieſt 
part of Chriſtian duty towards God. Hooker. 
(4.) Such great force the goſpel of Chriſt had then upon 
mens ſouls, melting them into that liberal i of all that 
they had. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
655 Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, and I ſhall 
be clean; waſh me with that precious en, and I ſhall be 
whiter than ſnow. King Charles. 
Errvu'sive. dj. [from effuſe.] Pouring out; diſperſing. 
The North-eaſt ſpends its rage; th' efufive South 
Warms the wide air. Thomſon's Spring. 
Err. n. /. [epera, Saxon.] A newt; an evet; a ſmall 
kind of lizard that lives generally in the water. 
Peacccks are beneficial to the places where they are kept, 


b 
clearing of them from ſnakes, adders, and gfts, upon hich | 


they will live. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the ef? in 
our country. Nichols. 
EFT. adv. [er, Saxon.] Soon; quickly; ſpeedily ; 
ſhortly. Obſolete. 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, 
With noiſe whereof he from his lofty ſeed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Queen. 
uite conſumed with flame, 
The idol is of that eternal maid ; 
For ſo at leaft I have preſcrv'd the ſame, 
With hands profane, from being eft betray'd. 


E's TS00Ns. adv. [eget and roon.] Soon afterwards ; 
in a ſhort time ; again. An obſolete word ; formed, as 
it ſeems, by the conjunction of two words of the fame 
meaning. 

He in their ſtead ef?ſoors placed Engliſhmen, who poſſeſſce 

all their lands. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Eftſoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill, 

Run all in haſte to ſee that filver brood. Spenſer. 

The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it was to be 

thought that new wars would Hoon, enſue. Knolles's Hiftory. 

Eftſaons, O ſweetheart kind, my love repay, 

And all the year ſhall then be holiday. Gay's Paſtor als. 

E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the fake of an inſtance or 


example. 


EER. u. /. [See Eacer.] An impetuous or irregular 


flood or tide. 

From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the bottom, 
wherein quick excitations are made, may ariſe thoſe egers and 
flows in ſome eſtuaries and rivers; as is obſervable about 

Trent and Humber in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Ect'sT. v. a. [egero, Lat.] To throw out food at 
the natural vents. | 

ſleep all the Winter; as the bear, the hedge- 

hog, the bat, and the bee: theſe all wax fat when they ſleep, 
and egeft not. Bacon r Natural Hiftory. 

Ece'sTion. 2. . [ege/ſus, Lat.] The act of throwing 
out the digeſted food at the natural vents. 

The animal ſoul or ſpirits manage as well their ſpontaneous 


Divers creatures 


actions as the natural or involuntary exertions of digeſtion, 
egeftion, and circulation. ales Origin of Mankind. 


EGG. . {. [@&x, Saxon; ough, Erſe.] 1. That which 
is laid by feathered and ſome other animals, from which 
their young is produced. 2. The ſpawn or ſperm of 
other creatures. 3. Any thing faſhioned in the Cove of 
an egg. 


Fairfax. 
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(1.) An egg was found, having lain many years at the bottom 
of a moat, where the earth had ſomewhat overgrown it; and 
this egg was come to the hardneſs of a ſtone, and the colours 
of the white and yolk perfect. Bacon. 

Eggs are perhaps the higheſt, moſt nouriſhing, and exalted 
of all animal food, and moſt indigeſtible. Arbuthnot. 

wil Therefore think him as the ſerpent's egg, 

ich, hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſchievous. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Ev'ry inſe& of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 

Organs involy'd and latent life diſplays. Blackmore. 

(3-) There was taken a great glafs-bubble with a long neck, 
ſuch as chemilts are wont to call a philoſophical egg. Boyle. 

To EGG. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iſlandick; stan, Sax. | 
To incite; to inſtigate; to provoke to action: for this, 
edge is, I think, ſometimes ignorantly uſed. | 

Study becomes pleaſant to him who is purſuing his genius, 
and whoſe ardour of inclination eggs him forward, and car- 
rieth him through every obſtacle. Derham's Phyfico-Theolog v. 

E'GLANTINE. 2. %. [eſ;larntier, French.] A ſpecies vi 

roſe. Sweet briar. 

O'er canopied with luſcious woodbine, 
With ſweet muſk roſes, and with eglantine. 

The leaf of eglantine, not to ſlander, 
Outſweeten'd not thy breath. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

Sycamores with eglantine were ſpread, 
A hedge about the Fes, a covering over head. Dryden. 

E'GoT1SM. . / {from ego, Latin.] The fault committed 
in writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or 
J; too frequent mention of a man's ſelf, in writing or 
converſation. 

The moſt violent egotiſn which I have met with, in the 
courſe of my reading, is that of Cardinal Wolſey's; ego & 
rex mes, I and my king. Spettator. 

E'Gor1sT. #. from ge.] One that is always repeating 
the word ego, J; a talker of himſelf. 

A tribe of egotifis, for whom I have always had a mortsl 
averſion, are the authors of memoirs, who are never mentione«l 
in any works but their own. | Speater. 

To E'coTr1ze. v. n, [from g.] To talk much of one's 
ſelf. 

EGRE'GIOUS. 24%. [egregius, Latin] 1. Eminent; re- 
markable ; extraordinary. 2. Eminently bad ; remark- 
ably vicious. This is the uſual ſenſe. 

(1.) He might be able to adorn this preſent age, and furniſh 
hiſtory with the records of egregious exploits, both of art and 
valour. More againſt Ates. 


Shakeſpeare. 


One to empire born; 
Egregious prince! whoſe manly childhood ſhew'd 
His iningled parents, and portended joy 


Unſpeakable. Philips. 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far virtue ſupail.; 
ingenuity. Weed ward. 


(2.) We may be bold to conclude, that theſe laſt times, tor 
inſolence, pride, and egregious contempt of all good order, ar: 
the worſt. Hacker, Prefuce. 
Ah me, moſt credulous fool ! 

Egregious murtherer ! Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
And hence th' egregious wizzard ſhall turedoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 
Ecrxt'ciousLy. adv. [from egregious. ] 
ſhamefully. 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
For making him egregzcufly an als, 
And practiſing upon his peace and quiet, 
Even to madneſs. Shakeſjeare's Othell», 
He diſcovered that, beſides the extravagance of every article, 
he had been egregioufly cheated. Arbuthnat's Fot, Hull. 


E'GREESS. #. / [egreſſus, Latin] The power or act ot 
going out of any place ; departure. 
Gates of burning adamant, 
Barr'd over us, 222 all egreſs. Millan. 
This water would have been locked up within the earth, and 
its egreſs utterly debarred, had the ſtrata of ſtone and marble 
remained. continuous, Med tar s Natural Hier. 


Po! E. 
Eininently; 


1 1 


Out. 
The vaſt number of troops is expreſſed in the ſwarms ; their 


tumultuous manner of iſſui 


E 1 T 
Ecre'ssiown- n. [rest, Latin.) The act of going ETECTU ENT. . /- [from 27 A legal writ by which 


any inhabitant of a hou 


e, or tenant of an eſtate, i; 
commanded to depart- | 


ng out of their ſhips, and the Eta. interj. An expreſſion of ſudden delight. 


perpetual egreſion, which ſeemed without end, are imaged in EIGHT. adj. ſeahra, Saxon; aba, Gothick ; acht, 


the bees pouring out. | Pope. 
E'caeT. 2. , A fowl 0: the heron kind, with red legs. 


Bailey. 


Scottiſh.] Twice four. A word of number. 
This iſland contains eight ſcore and eight mules in circuit. 


| Sandys"s Journey. 


E'GR1OT. . /. [aigret, French; perhaps from aigre, ſour-] EtcuTn. adj. [from eight.] Next in order to the ſeventh ; 


A ſpecies of cherry. 


he cœur- cherry, which inclineth more to white, is ſweeter 
than the red; but the egriot is more ſour. Bacon. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Lat.] To throw; to 
ſhoot ; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the ſkin, nothing near fo 
deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more eaſy ejaculated. 
: Grew's Muſeum. 
The mighty magnet from the centre darts 


This ftrong, though ſubtile force, through all the parts: 
Its active rays, ejaculated thence, 23 


Irradiate all the wide circumference. Blackmore. 
FEjacrla'Tion. #. . [from gjaculate.] 1. The act of 


darting or throwing out. 
occaſionally, without ſolemn retirement. 


(1.) There ſcemeth to be acknowledged, in the act of envy, 
an ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon's Eſſays 


There is to be obſerved, in thoſe diſſolutions which will EI Orro rp. adj. (eight and fal. 


not eaſily incorporate, what the effects are; as the ebullition, 


the precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the C1'GnTHLY. adv. from eighth.] In the cighth place. 


top, the ſuſpenſion in the midſt, and the like. Bacon. 
(2.) In your dreſſing let there be ejaculations fitted to the 


2. A ſhort prayer darted out + 


the ordinal of eight. 
Another yet -A ſeventh ; I'll fee no more; 
And yet the eighth a Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
In the eighth month thould be the reign of Saturn. Bacen, 
I ſtay reluctant ſeven continu'd years, 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears; 
The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 


Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope, 


Ei'cyTEEN. 2 [eight and ten.] Twice nine. 
e 


He can't two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
If men naturally lived but twenty we ſhould be ſa- 
tisfied if they died about eighteen ; anc eighteen years now 
are as long as eighteen years would be then. Taylor. 


'GHTEENTH- a4. [from cighteen.] The next in order to 


the ſeventeenth ; twice ninth. | 3 

In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam reigned Abijam. 1 King,. 
Eight times the 
number or quantity. 


Eighthly ; living creatures have voluntary motion, which 
plants have not. Bacn:s !{atural Hiftory. 


ſeveral actions of dreſſing; as W hands, pray God EI“ anTIE TR. adj. [from eighty.] The next in order to 


to cleanſe your ſoul from fin. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


EJA'CULATORY- adj. [from ejaculate.) 1. Suddenly darted 
out ; uttered in ſhort ſentences. 2. Sudden ; haſty. 
(r.) The continuance of this poſture might incline to eaſe 

and drowſineſs : they uſed it rather upon ſome ſhort ejaculatory 

prayers, than in their larger devotions. Duppa's Dewotion. 
(2.) We are not to value ourſelves upon the merit of ejacula- 
terry repentances, that take us by fits and ſtarts. L"Eftrange. 


To EJE'CT. v. a. [ejicio, gjefum, Lat.] 1. To throw 


Ei“ GnTSscOoRER. adj. [eight and ſcore.) View ts | 


the ſeventyninth ; eighth tenth. | 
Some balances are ſo exact as to be :ienfhbly turned w.th 
the eightieth part of a grain. IFilkts's Mat“. i. 


Wei 
an hundred and ſixty. 
What! keep a week away ? ſevren 5 t? 
E:ghtſcore eight hours? and lovers n tug, 
More tedious than the dial ezghtſcore tim 
Oh weary reckomng ! Sho; ares Othells. 


* 


ont ; to caſt forth; to void. 2. To throw out or expel EI GC v. adi. [eight and ten.] Eight times ten; four- 


from an office or poſſeſſion. 3. To expel; to drive 
_ to diſmiſs with hatred. 4. To caſt away; to 
Teſect. 
(1. ) Infernal lightning fallies from his throat 
Ejected ſparks upon the billows float! Sandys. 
The heart, as faid, from its contracted cave, 
On the left ſide ejes the bounding 2 . Blackmore. 
Tears may ſpoil the eyes, but not wath away the affliction ; 
ſighs may exhauſt the man, but not eje&# the burthen. South. 
(2) It was the force cf conqueſt; force with force 
Is well giected, when the conquer'd can. Milton. 
The French king was agam cjecteu when our king ſubmitted 
to the church. Dryden. 
(3-) We are peremptory to diſpatch 
This viperous traitor ; to eject him hence, 
Were but our danger; and to keep him here, 
Our certain death ; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night, Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
(4-) To have cjected whatſoever the church doth make ac- 
count ot, be it never fo harmleſs in itſelf, and of never fo 
ancient continuance, without any other crime to charge it with, 
nun only that it hath been the hap thereof to be uſed by the 


ſcore. 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. aH. 
Among all other clima&ericks three are moſt rema:«able ; 
that is, ſeven times ſeven, or forty-nine ; nine times nine, or 
eighty-one; and ſeven times nine, or the year ſixty three, 
which is conceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable 


fatality. Brown's Valgar Errour:. 
ErGxe. adj. [aiſae, Fr.] In law. Denotes the eldeſt or 
firſt born. Here it ſignifies unalienable, as being entailed. 


It happeneth not ſeldom, that, to avoid the ly oath, 
for —— of the continuance of ſome eſtate for life? which 
is eigne, and not ſubject to forfeiture for the alienation that 
cometh after it, the will offer to ſue a pardon uncom- 
pelled before the time; in all which, ſome mitigation of the 
uttermoſt value may well and worthily be offered. Bacon. 


Eis EL. u. f. eoril, Saxon, ] Vinegar, verjuice ; any acid, 


An old word. : 
Caft in thy mind 
How thou reſembleſt Chriſt, as with ſowre poiſon. 
If thou paine thy taſte ; remember therewithall 


How Chriſt for thee taſted eiſel and gall. Sir T. More. 


church of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of EI T TER. pron, [æzüen, Saxon; auther, Scattith.] 1. 


God, could not have been defended. Hooker. 

Will any man ſay, that if the words whoring and drinking 
were by parliameut gjected out of the Engliſh tongue, we 
ſhould all awake next morning chaſte and temperate ? Swift. 
1*;\s'CTION. n. / lejectio, Latin.] 1. The act of caſting 

out; expulſion. 2. (In phyſick.] The diſcharge of any 
thing of vomit, flool, or any other emunQory. Quincy. 


(1.) Theſe ſtories are founded on the ejection of the fallen 
angels from heaven. Broome. 


Which ſoever of the two; whether one or the other. 
2. Each; both. 3. It is uſed ſometimes of more than 
two ; any one of a certan — 4. Any of an in- 
determinate number, as in the paſſage. * 
(1. Lepidus 1 
Of both is flatter d; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him. Sbaleſp. Ant. aud Cleotatra, 
So like in arms theſe champions were, 
As they had been a very pair; 


% 
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So that a man would almoſt ſwear, 
That either had been either. 


believing he could deceive the o 


one body cannot really be without the motion of another: to 
determine this either way, is to beg the queſtion for or againſt 
a vacuum. oc le. 
(2.) In the proceſs of natural beings, there ſeem ſome to he 
creatures placed, as it were, in the confines of ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and participating ſomething of either. 
Sev'n times the fun has either tropick view'd, 
The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew'd. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
(4.) Henry VIII. Francis I. and Charles V. were fo pro- 


vident, as ſcarce a palm of ground could be gotten by either 
of the three, but the other two would ſet the balance of 
Europe up right = . Bacon. 
Ei'THE R- Fo 4 [from the noun] A diſtributive adverb, 


anſwered by er; either the one or. 

We never heard of any ſhip that had been ſeen to arrive 
upon any ſhore of Europe ; no nor of either the Eaſt or Weſt 
Indies. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

What perils ſhall we find, 
If either place, or time, cr other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now —＋ f Daniel. 
Either your brethren have miſerably deceived us, cr power 
confers virtue. | Swift to Pope. 
EjuLa'TiOoN. n. /. [eulatio, Latin.] Outcry ; lamenta- 
tion; Moan ; wail 


ing. 
— praiſes, he breaks out into ejulations 


Inſtead of hymns 
and effeminate wailings. Government of the Tongue. 
With diſmal jo 
And ejulation, in the pangs of death, 
Some call for aid. , Philips. 


Ex ER. adv. [eac, Saxon; cet, Dutch] Alſo; 
beſide; moreover. 
If any ſtrength we have, it is to ill; 
But all the is God's, both power and eke will. Fa. Q. 
Now if tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itſelf exert, - 


likewile ; 


"Twill be igious hard to prove, 
That this is eke the throne of love. Prior. 
To Ex R. v. a. [eacan, Saxon] 1. To mcreaſe. 2. To 


ſupply; to fill up deficiencies. 
lengthen. 4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. 
this ſenſe it ſeems borrowed from the uſe of our old 
poets, who put ele into their lines, when they wanted a 
ſyllable.] 
(1.) 4 dempt there much to have eted my ſtore, 

But ſuch eking hath made my heart ſore. Spenſer. 

The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were with you. 
And mine to ete out her's.. Shakeſp. As you bike it. 


3. To protract ; to 


(2.) — Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. Shakeſp. 
Your ornaments hung all, | 
On ſome patch'd doghole i with ends of wall. Pope. 


(3-) I ſpeak too long; but tis to piece the time, 
To ele it, and draw it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
(4-) Euſden ches our Blackmore's endleſs line. Pope. 
4 


To ELABORATE. [elaboro, Lat.) 1. To produce with 
labour. 2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive en- 
deavours or operations. 

1.) They in full joy elaborate a gh. Young. 

09 The ſap is diverſified, and ftill more elaborated and 
exalted, as it circulates through the veſſels of the plant. 
; R Arbuthnot. 

ELa/BoRATE. adj. [elabcratus, Lat.] Finiſhed with great 
diligence ; performed with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 


Drayton's Nymp. 
Goring made a faſt + -+» Aga Digby, either of them 

X Clarendon. 
I do not aſk whether bodies do fo exiſt, that the motion of 


Hale. 


Un 


To ELA“T E. v. a: [from the noun. ] 
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Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 

Drawn to the life in each elabrate page. Waller. 

Conſider the difference between elaborate diſcourſes upon 
important occaſions, delivered to parliaments, and a plain ſer- 
mon intended for the lower le. Savift. 

Era'BORATELY. adv. [from elaborate.) Laboriouſly ; 
diligently ; with great ſtudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and wrought, 
and grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive. 

South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters uſe, may have their 
colours a little changed, by being very 3 and finely 
ground. ewton's Opt. 

I will venture once to incur the cenſure of ſome perſons, 
for I trifling. Bentley. 

It is elaborately ſhewn, that patents are good. Swoft. 

ELan0RA'TION. =. /. [from elaborate.) Improvement by 
ſucceſſive operations. 

To what purpoſe is there ſuch an a tus of veſſels for 
the elaboration of the ſperm and eggs; ſuch a tedious proceſs 
of generation and nutrition ? i 

To ELAN CE. wv. @. ſelancer, French.] To throw out; 
to dart ; to caſt as a dart. 
—— While thy unerring hand elanc'd 

Another, and another dart, the people 

Joyfully repeated Io 

Harſh words, that, once elanc'd, mult ever fly 

Irrevocable. Pricr. 

To ELA“rsE. v. v. [elapſus, Lat.] To paſs away; to 
glide away ; to run out without notice, 

There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning time in youth, which, 
ſuffered to elap/e, and no foundation laid, ſeldom returns. 


Clariſſa. 
uae | adj. [from iadw.] Having the power of 
ELA'STICK. 


returning to the form from which it is 
1 or withheld; ſpringy; having the power of a 
ring. 
E y what elaftick engines did ſhe rear 
The ſtarry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Blackmore. 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
preſſion, without any ſliding of its parts, it is hard and elaftich, 
returning to its figure with a force riſing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. Nexwton's Oft. 
The moſt common diverſities of human conſtitutions ariſe 
from the ſolids, as to their different degrees of ſtrength and 
tenſion ;/ in ſome being too lax and weak, in others too -laftick 
and ſtrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A fermentation muſt he. excited in ſome aſſignable place, 
which may expand itſelf by its elaftical power, and break 
through, where it meets with the weakeſt retiftance. Bentley. 
EcasTi'city. #. . [from elaſtick.] Force in bodies, by 
which they endeavour to reſtore themſelves to the poſture 
from wheace they were diſplaced by any external force. 
Quincy. 
A lute- ſtring will bear a hundred weight without rupture ; 
but, at the ſame time, cannot exert its elaſticity : take away 


' Prior. 


fifty, and immediately it raiſeth the weight. Arbuthnct. 
Me emptineſs and dulneſs could inſpire, 
And were my elaſticity and fire. Pete. 


ELA'TE. adj. [elatur, Lat.] Fluſhed with ſucceſs ; ele- 


vated with proſperity ; lofty ; haughty. 
Oh, thoughtleſs mortals ! ever blind to fate 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon elate / 
— I, of mind elate, and ſcorning fear, 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſter s ear. Pope's OA. 


1. To elevate with 
ſucceſs ; to | aq up with proſperity. 2. To exult ; to 
heighten. An unuſual ſenſe. 
(2.) Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 
Elates his being, and unfolds his power. 


Pope 


f = : Thermpan, 
ſudied and elaborate than when politicians moſt ... n. /. [Latin.] An infpifſuted juice, light, 
* RR "ms of a friable texture and an acrid and pungent taſte. It 

Too much of ornament, of outward ſhew' is procured from the fruit of the wild cucumber. It is 
Elaborate ;. of inward, leſs exact. Milton, A very violent and rough purge. | Hil 
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ELa'rrion. n. /. [from elate.] Haughtineſs proceeding 


from ſucceſs ; pride of proſperity. : ; 
God began to puniſh this vain elation of mind, by withdraw- 


ing his favours. Atter bury. 
E'LBOW. . / [elboga, Saxon.] 1. The next joint or 
curvature of the arm below the ſhoulder. 2. Any flex- 


ure, or angle. 3. To be at the EU o. To be near; to 
be at hand. . 
(1.) In ſome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 
You dream of triumphs in the rural ſhade. Pope. 
(2.) Fruit-trees, or vines, ſet upon a wall between elbows 
or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than upon a plain wall, Bac. 
(3.0 Strait will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing, I'll be at thy elbow. 
Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
ELzowcna'irR. A. /. [elbow and chair.] A chair with 
arms to ſupport the elbows. f 
Swans and elbowwchairs, in the opera of Diocleſian, have 
danced upon the Engliſh tage with good ſucceſs. Gay. 
E'1.80wRoOoOM. . 5 [elbow and room.] Room to ſtretch 
out the elbows on each fide ; perfect freedom from con- 
finement. 
Now my ſoul hath elboxwroom ; 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakeſpeare. 
The natives are not ſo many, but that there may be e/bow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alſo. Bacon. 
A. politician muſt put himſelf into a ſtate of liberty to pro- 
vide «{oxwroom for his conſcience to have its full play in. South, 
To E'.Bow. v. a, [from the noun.] 1. To puſh with the 
elbow. 2. To puſh ; to drive to diſtance ; to encroach 
upon. 
om (1.) One elbozws him, one juſtles in the ſhole. Dryd. Juwv. 
(2.) ———— It thruſts and ftretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. 
If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 
He'll make mad work, and elbow all his neighbours. Dryden. 
To E'Lzow. v. u. To jut out in angles. Did. 
ELD. 3. /. [ea!>, Saxon ; eld, Scoitiſh.] 1. Old age; 
decrepitude. 2. Old people; perfons worn out with 
cars. ? 
a (1.) Her heart with joy unwonted inly ſwell'd, 


Dryden. 


As feeling wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. Spenſer. 
— Thy blazed youth 

Becomes aſſuaged, and doth the alms RF 

Of palſied el. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

He thought it touch'd his deity full near, 

If likewiſe he ſome fair one wedded not, 

Thereby to wipe away th infamous blot 

Of long uncoupled bed and childleſs eld. Milton. 


(2.) They count him of the green- hair d eld. Chapman. 
E'LDERR. adj. The comparative of eld, now corrupte to 
old. [eald, ealdon, Saxon.] Surpaſſing another in years; 
ſurvivor; having the privileges of primogeniture: op- 
poſed to younger. : 
They bring the compariſon of younger daughters conforming 
themſelves in attire to their elder ſiſters. Hooker. 
Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf ; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. 
How I firmly am reſolv'd, you know; 
That is, not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband tor the elder. 
Amon 


were, fo 


Shaleſſ eare. 


Shakeſpeare. 
the Lacedemonians, the chief magiſtrates, as they 
ey are called, elder men. aleigh's Hiftory. 


The el4er of his children comes to acquire a degree of au- 


thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 


among them. Temple. 
Fame's high temple ſtands ; 
Stupendous pile! not rear d by mortal hands 
Whate er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. Pope. 


F'LDERS. u. /. [from elder.] 1. Perſons whoſe age gives 
them a claim to credit and reverence. 2. Anceſtors. 


3. Thoſe who are older than others. 4. [Among the 


E L E 


Jews.] Rulers of the people. 5. [In the New Teſta. 
ment.] Eccleſiaſlicks. 6. [Among the preſbyterians. ] 
Laymen introduced into the kirk-polity in ſeſſions, preſby- 
teries, ſynods and aſſemblies. 
(,) Rebuke not an elder, but intreat him as a father, and 
the younger men as brethren. 1 Tim. v. i. 
Our elders ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, | 
Shake off their ſteri] curſe. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 


The bluſhing youth their virtuous awe diſcloſe, 
And from their ſeats the reverend elders roſe, Sandys. 
(2.) Says the gooſe, If it will be no better, e en c your 
head as your elders have done before you. E' Eftrange. 
— I loſe my patience, and I own it too, 
Where works are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new ; 
While, if our elders break all reaſon's laws, 
Thoſe fools demand not pardon, but applauſe. Pope. 


3-) Many nations are very ſuperſtitious and diligent ob- 
4. of ola cuſtoms, which they received by —— tradi- 
tion from their 1 recording of their bards and chro- 
nicles, in their ſongs, by daily uſe and enſample of their 
elders. Sfenſer's Ireland. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren's innocency to pray, and their elders to ſay Amen. Hockey. 

(6.) Flea- bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 

Of clerks and ellers ana; like the rude 

Chaos of preſbytry, where laymen ride 

With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſides Cleaveland. 

E“LD EK. #. / [ellaga, Saxon; ſambucus.] The name of a 
tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood : the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into ſeveral ſegments, and 
expand in form of a roſe ; theſe are, for the moſt part, collected 
into an umbel, and are ſucceeded by foft ſucculent berries, 
having three ſeeds in each, It may be cafily propagated from 


cuttings or ſeeds. 2 Miller. 
Roa for thy reward 
Amongſt the nettles at elder tree, 
Which overſhades the mouth of that ſame pit. Shakeſpeare. 


E'.DerLy. adj. [from elder.) No longer young; border- 
ing upon old age. | 
I have a race of orderly elderly people of both ſexes at com- 
mand, who can bawl when I am deaf, and tread foftly when 
I am' giddy. f | Swift to Pose. 
E'L.oeRSH1e. 2. , [from elder.] 1. Seniority ; primo- 
geniture. 2. Prefbytery ; eccleſiaſtical ſenate ; kirk- 
ſeſſion. 
(1.) The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, underwent 
no other dominion than — — and elder/hip. Raleigh. 
That all ſhould Aliber 3 tis true; 
But ſome reſpect is to my birthright due: 3 
My claim to her by elderſbip I prove. Dryden's Ind. Emp, 
Nor were the elder/hip | 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaſt of tears, 
If Memnon's intereſt did not prop his cauſe. Roxwwe. 
(2.) That controverſy ſprang up between Beza and Eraſtus, 
about the matter of excommunications; whether there ought 
to be in all churches an elder ſhip, having power to excommuni- 
cate, and a part of that elder ſbip to be of neceſſity certain cho- 
ſen out from amongſt the laity. Hooker, Preface. 
E'LDEST. a4, The ſuperlative of eld, now changed to 
old. [eald, ealdon, ealdrre, Saxon.] 1. The oldeſt ; 
that has the right of primogeniture. 2. 'The perſon that 
has lived moſt years. 
1.) We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our eldeft Malcolm, whom we name hereaftcr 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The mother's and her eldeft daughter's grace, 
It ſeems, had brib'd him to prolong their { Ace. Dryden. 
(2.) Eldeft parents ſignifies either the oldeſt men and women 
that have had children, or thoſe who have longeit had iſſue. 
Locke. 
ELECAMPANE. #. . [helentum, Latin.] A plant, named 
alſo ſtarwort. Botaniſts enumerate thirty ſpecies of this 
plant. Vier. 
The Germans have a method of candy) -/ecampane root 


E L I 
like ginger, to which they prefer it, and call it German ſpice. 


Hills Matti, ien. 
To ELF/CT. v. a. [electus, Lat.] 1. To chooſe for any 
office or uſe ; to take in p:-forence to others. 2. [In 
theology.] To ſelect as an object of eternal mercy. 
(1.) Henry his tin is cho'en king, though young; 
And Lewis of France, ele&-d firſt, heguil'd. Daniel. 
This prince, in gratitude {> the people, by whoſe conſent 
he was choſen, Le a hundred ſenators out of the com- 
moners. Swwf!. 
Eut'ct. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Choſen; taken by 
preference from among others. 2. Choſen to an office, 
not yet in poſſeſſion. 3. [In theology.] Choſen as an 
object of eternal mercy. 
I.) You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, theſe reverend fathers, 
Vea, the eled of the land, who are aſſembl'd 
To plead your cauſe. Hhateſ cares Henry VIII. 
(2.) The biſhop ele takes the oaths of ſupremacy, canonical 
obedience, and againſt ſimony; and then the denn -t the arches 
reads and ſubſcribes the ſentences. Dine, Parergon. 
(3-) A vicious liver, believing that Chriſt died for none but 
the ele, ſhall have attempts made upon him to 1cform and 


amend his hfe. Hammond. 
Sone I have choſen of peculiar grace, 
Ele above the reit: fo is my will. Milton. 


ELE/CTiox. . /. ſeleckis, Lat.] 1. The act of chuſing; 
the act ot ſelecting one or more from a greater number 
for any uſe or office; choice. 2. The power of choice. 
3. Voluntary preference. 4. Diſcernment ; diſtinction; 
diſcrimination. 5. [In theology. ] The predetermina- 
tion of God by which any were ſelected for eternal life. 


6. The ceremony of a publick choice, 

(1.) If the eled ion of the miniſter ſhouid be committed to 
every ſeveral pariſh, do you think that they would chufe the 
meetelt ? Mitgift. 


Him, not thy election, 
But natural neceſſity, begot. Milton. 
As charity is, nothing can more increaſe the luſtre and 
beauty than a prudent election of objects, and a fit application 


of it to them. Sprat. 
(2.) For what is mon w.thont a moving mind, 
Which hath a judgir, wit, wn chuſing will! 
Nove, if God's puw'r {huult ber election bind, 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all ſtill. Dawres. 


(3.) He calls upon the ſinners to turn themſelves and live; 
he tells us, that he hs ſet before us life and death, and referred 
it to our own electiot which we will chuſe. Rogers. 

(4.) The diſcovering of theſe colours cannot be done but 
cut of a very univerſal knowledge of things; which fo cleareth 
mens judgment and e/e49, as it is the leſs apt to ſlide into 
error. Bacon. 

In favour, to uſe men with much difference and eien is 

d: for it maketh theſe preferred more thankful, and the 
reſt more cticious. Bacon. 

(5.) The conceit about abſolute election to eternal life, 
ſome enthuſiaſts entertaining, have been made remiſs in the 
practice of virtue. Atterbury. 

(6.) I was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular 
heat, elections wer? carried in many places. King Charles. 

Since the late ditfoiution of the club, many perſons put up 
for the next ecction. AdJijon, Spectator. 

ELz'cTive- «dj. (from eled.] 1. Regulated or beſtowed 
by election or chice. 2. Exerting the power of choice. 
(J.) -I will fay poſitively and reſolutely, that it is impoſſible 

an electide bond as mould be fo free and ablolute as an here- 
«Utarv, a Bacon. 

The laſt change of their government, from e/efive to he- 
reditary, has made it ſcem hitherto of leſs force, and unfitter 
for action abrond. Teinj le. 

(2.) To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contra- 
diftion ; for where there is force, there can be no choice: 
whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſteth in the elt Hive act of the 
underſtanding will. | 

PlE'CTIVELY. adv. {from e. e.] By choice; with pre- 
ter:nce cf one to another. 


Grew's Coſmelogia Sacra. 


* 
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How or why that ſhould have ſuch an influence upon the 
ſpirir*, as to drive them into thoſe muſcles elefimclv, J am not 
fubtle enough to diſcern. Ray on the Croation. 

They work not el-&ivelp, or upon propoſing to themſelves 
an en cf their operations. Grew . 

EL:'ctor. n. /. ſfrom cle] He that has a vote 
in the choice of any officer. 2. A prince who has a 
voice in the choir of the German einperor. 

(1.) From the mew world her ſilver and her gold 

Came, like a temp-'t. to co:itound the old; 

Feeding with theſe the brib'd electors hopes, 

Alone ſhe gave us cinperors and popes. Waller. 

ELI cr ran. 4). [from elefrr.] Having the dignity of 
an elector. 

Et 'croraTe. . /{. [from electr.] The territory of an 
elector. 

He has a great and powerful king for his ſon-in-law ; and 
can himſelf command, when he p © {s, the whole ſtrength of 
an electorate in the empire. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Ele cr RE. 1. . ſelectrum, Iat.] 1. Amber; which, 
having the quality when warmed b. fiction of attracting 
bodies, gave to one ſpecies of at traction :'c name of 
ele ric ii, and to the bodies that fo attract tlie epither 
electict. 2. A mixed metal. | 

(2.) Change illver plate or vettc! into the compound uf, 
being a kind of {ilver c re, and tuin the reſt into coin. Par, 

ELE'CTRICAL. adj. [ſrom electr. 2. Se ELtCTHEE.; 
ELE'CTKICK. 1. Attractive witicu: maynetifin ; 
attractive by a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once ta be- 
long chiefly to amber. 2. Produced by an clectrick 
body. 

(1.) By c{-7rick bodies do I conceive not ſuch only as ticke 
up light bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber; but ſuch as, conveniently placed, attract all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown's Vilzar Errour:. 

An clectrict body can by friction emit an exhslation ſo 
ſubtile, and yet ſo potent, as by its emiſſion to cauſe ro 11 - 
fible diminution of the weight of the e/efrick body, and to he 
expanded through a ſphere, whoſe diameter is above two fect, 
and yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or le:ſ-goli, ar 
the diſtance of above a foot from the ee body. HNewwico, 

(2.) If that attraction were not rather c it than mag- 
netical, it was wondcrous what Helmont &2l:ivereth concerning 
a glaſs, wherein the magiſtery of loadſtone was prepared, 
which retained an attractive quality. Brun. 

It a piece ct white paper, or a white cloth, or the end of 
one's finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glaſs, the electric vapour, excited by friction, will, by daſning 
againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into ſuch an 
agitation as to emit light. Nevin; Opt. 

Er.tcTRI'citTy. 2. /. [from elefrick. Sce ELEcTrE.| 
A property in ſome bodies, whereby, when rubbed to 45 
to grow warm, they draw little bits of paper, or ſuch 
like ſubſtances, to them. Quincy. Such was the account 
given a few years ago of electricity; but the induſtry of 
the preſent age, firſt excited by the experiments of Grey, 
has diſcovered in electricity a multitude of philoſophical 
wonders. Bodies electrified by a ſphere of glaſs, turned 
nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be tiitcd 
with ſuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, if 
difcharged at once upon a human body, would endanger 
life. The force of this vapour has hitherto appeared 
inſtantaneous, perſons at both ends : 5 chain ſectu- 
ing to be ſtruck at once. The philotop eis are now 
endeavouring to intercept the ſtrokes of lightning. 

ELe'ctuary. n. . electarium, Celins Aurel. which is 
now Written eαH . A form of medicine made of 
conſerves and powders, in the conſiſtence of honey. 
Elictuaries niade up with havey or fvrup, when the con- 
ſiſtence is too thin, ferment ; and when too thick, candy, 


By both which the ingrevicats wil be altered or in paired, 
2 
Ein. 


A2 
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ELaAlT Ion. n. 7 [from elate.] Haughtineſs proceeding 
from ſucceſs ; pride of proſperity. 
God began to puniſh this vain elatioz of mind, by withdraw- 
ing his favours. ba bury. 
E'LBOW. . /. ſelboza, Saxon. ] - joi 
curvature of the arm below the ſhoulder. 2. 
ure, or angle. 3. To be at the EL Oo. To be near ; to 
hit as ; your allow hs, 
1.) In fai ing, on | 
You dream of triumphs in the = ſhade. Pope. 
(+ * 1 or vines, ſet upon a wall between elbows 
or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bac. 
(3-) Strait wilt he come ; | 
Wear £0 22 bare, . ut . 1 
c ui ent nothing, I at thy e b | 
* a Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


bo 
Er.8owcna'is. n. /. [elbow and chair.] A chair with 


arms to ſupport the elbows. a 
Swans and elbowchairs, in the of Diocleſian, have 
danced upon the Engliſh ſtage with good ſucceſs. Gay. 
E“LSOwWROOM. 2. /. [elbow and room.] Room to ſtretch 
out the elbows on each fide; perfect freedom from con- 
finement. - _ . 
Now ſoul hatk elbowwroom ; 
It would npt out & windows nor at doors. Shakeſpeare. 
The natives are not ſo many, but that there may be elbow- 


roam enough for them, and fax the adventives alſo. Baron. 
A politician muſt put hingglf into a ſtate of li to pro- 
vide eb0wwroom for his c to have its full play in. South. 


To E'LBow. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To puſh with the 
elbow. 2. To puſh ; to dgive to diſtance ; to engroach 


3 One elbows him, one jultlee in ſhole. Dryd. Juv. 
(2.) It thruſts and ſtretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 


: C 
. 


(.) Her heart with joy unwonted inly feels, 
As fegling wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. Spenſer. 


— I 220 beg the alms 
Of palſied eld. . Meaſure , 97 re. 
He thought if rouh' . dip ag * 
If likewiſe ſome 2 — 0 
Thereby to 1 
Of lo coupled and childleſs elf. $. Alen. 
(+) They cou t Rim of the green-hair d g/d. Chapman. 
. adj. » = of eld, now corrupted to 
old. ſeald, ealdon, .] Surpaſſing another in years; 
ſurvivor 3 having the privileges of primogeniture: op- 
r 1 a 2 ö ; 
. in attire to — A. —_ Hooker: 


Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf ; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart. 

How I am refoly'd, you know ; + 
That is, not to beſtow my 

Before I have a huſband for the elder. 
Amo Lacedemonians, the chief. i 

were, fo they are called, eldgr men. 

The el4er of his children comes to acquire a degree | 

thority among the younger, by the fame means the father did 

among them. W Temple. 


Fame 's high temple ſtands; | 
—— mortal hands 
er Rome, or Greece beheld, 
Or elder lon, its frame excel d. © + 


E“LD ERB. =. /. [from elder.] 1. Perſons whoſe age gives 


them a claim to credit and reverence. 2. Anceſtors. plant. 
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ews.] Rulers of the people. 5. IIa the New Teſta. 
— Eecleſiaſlicks. 6. [Among the preſbyterians. ] 
Laymen introduced into the kirk-polity in ſeſſions, preſby- 
teries, ſynods and aſſemblies. a 
(,.) Rebuke not an elder, but 


* 
A 


the younger men as brethren. 


intreat him as a father, and 
1 Tim. v. i. 
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pit. Shakeſpeare. 
elder.) No longer young ; border- 


geni 
ſeſſion. 


(1.) The world, while; 


a » 


to excommuni- 


cate, and a 
e 


It ems, had brib'd him L 8 
d parents ese ae th ol men and women 
x ave lien, or wh ae 


Pope. ELA CAUrAN E. 2. /- [beltnium, Latin.] A plant, pamed 


alſo ſtarwort.. Botaniſts enumerate thirty ſpecies of this 


Mi. ler. 


3. Thoſe who are older than others. 4. {Among the The Germans have a method of candying; ' -lecamipane root 
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like ginger, to which they prefer it, and call it German ſpice. 


Hill Materia Medica. 
To ELF/CT. v. a. [ele&us, Lat.] 1. To chooſe for any 
| office or uſe ; to take in preference to others. 2. [In 
theology.] To ſelect as an object of eternal mercy. 
(1.) Henry his fon is choſen king, though young; 
And Lewis of France, elected firſt, heguil'd. Daniel. 
This prince, in gratitude to the 1 by whoſe conſent 
he was choſen, leched a hundred ſenators out of the com- 
moners. Swift. 
ELe'ct. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Choſen; taken by 
preference from among others. 2. Choſen to an office, 
not yet in poſſeſſion. 3. [In theology.] Choſen as an 
object of eternal mercy. 
(1.) You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, theſe reverend fathers, 
Yea, the elect of the land, who are afſembl'd 
To plead your cauſe. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT. 
(2.) The biſhop ele takes the oaths of ſupremacy, canonical 
obedience, and 2 ſimony ; and then the dean of the arches 
reads and ſubſcribes the ſentences. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(3-) A vicious liver, believing that Chriſt died for none but 
the ele, ſhall have attempts made upon him to reform and 
amend his * CES Hammond. 
Some I have choſen o iar grace, 
Elect above the reſt: fo hy will. 
Eret'cTion. . /. [elefio, Lat.] 1. The act of chuſing; 
the act ot ſelecting one or more from a greater number 
for any uſe or office ; choice. 2. The power of choice. 
3. Voluntary preference. 4. Diſcernment ; diſtinction; 
diſcrimination. 5. [In theology. ] The predetermina- 
tion of God by which any were ſelected for eternal life. 
6. The ceremony of a publick choice. 
( 22 the — — 1 be 8 — 
ev everal , would cnuie tne 
n_—_ ? 258 wo Whitgift. 


But natural neceſſity, begot. Milton. 
As charity is, nothing can more increaſe the luſtre and 


beauty than a prudent election of objects, and a fit application 


of it to them. Sprat. 
(2.) For what is man without a moving mind, 
Which hath a judging wit, aud chuſing will! 
Now, if God's pew'r ſhould her election bind, 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all ſtill. Dawres. 


(3-) He calls upon the ſinners to turn themſelves and live; 


| he tells us, that he has ſet before us life and death, and referred 


it to our own election which we will chuſe. Rogers. 

(.) The —— of theſe colours cannot be done but 
out of a very univerſal knowledge of things; which fo cleareth 
mens judgment and election, as it is the leſs apt to ſlide into 
error. Bacon. 

In favour, to uſe men with much difference and eien is 
good : for it maketh thoſe preferred more thankful, and the 


ret more officious. Bacon. 


5.) The conceit about abſolute election to eternal life, 


* enthuſiaſts entertaining, have been made remiſs in the 
practice of virtue. 3 

(6.) I was forry to hear with what partiality, and popular 
heat, elections were carried in many 7 ag King Charles. 

Since the late diſſolution of the club, many perſons put up 

for the next elcfion. * Addiſon, Spectator. 
ELz'cTive. adj. [from eled.}) 1. Regulated or beſtowed 
by election or choice. 2. Exerting the power of choice. 

(.) -I will fay . and reſolutely, that it is impoſſible 
an e/efive monarchy ſliould be fo free and abſolute as an here- 
(litary. | | « Bacon. 
The laſt change of their government, from elective to he- 
reditary, has made it ſeem hitherto of leſs force, and unfitter 
for action abroad. Temple. 

(2.) To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contra- 
diction; for where there is force, there can be no choice: 
whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſteth in the elefiwve act of the 
underſtanding will. : 
Fie'cTiveLy. adv. {from elet.] By choice; with pre- 


ference cf one to another. 


ELz'cTor. n. ,. [from ele&.] 1. 


Ere'cTtrE. . /. ſelectrum, Lat.] 1. 


Milton. 


ELECTRICAL. 
ELE'CTRICK. 


ing to be ſtruck at once. 


Grew's Coſmelogia Sacra. 


- 
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How or why that ſhould have ſuch an influence upon the 
ſpirits, as to drive them into thoſe muſcles ele&imelv, I am not 
ſubtle enough to diſcern. Ray on the Creation. 

They work not el-Fively, or upon propoſing to themſelves 
an end of their operations, Grew . 

He that has 


a a 4 Vote 
in the choice of any officer. 2. A prince who has a 
voice in the choice of the German emperor. 

(.) From the new world her ſilver and her gold 

Came, like a tempeſt, to confound the old; 

Feeding with theſe the brib'd elefors* hopes, 


Alone ſhe gave us emperors and popes. Waller. 


ELt'cT RAL. 4. [from eleffor.] Having the dignity of 


an elector. 


Ere'ctoraTE. #. /. [from elefor.) The territory of an 


elector. 

He has a great and powerful king for his ſon-in-law ; and 
can himſelf command, when he pleuſes, the whole ſtrength of 
an electorate in the empire. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


N . Amber ; which, 
having the quality when warmed by friction of attracting 
bodies, gave to one ſpecies of attraction the name of 
eleAricity, and to the bodies that fo attract the epithet 
E 2. A mixed metal. 

(2.) Change filver plate or veficl into the compound ſtuff, 
being a kind of ſilver Hare, and turn the reſt into ng Bac. 
adj. [from electr. Sore ELxcrRkE. J 
CT] 1. Attractive without magnetiſm ; 
attractive by a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once to be- 
_yP chiefly to amber. 2. Produced by an cleQrick 

y. 
(1.) By cl: rick bodies do I conceive not ſuch only as take 
up light bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber; but ſuch as, conveniently placed, attract all bo- 
dies palpable. 4 Vulgar Errour g. 

An electric body can by friction emit an exhalation ſo 
ſubtile, and yet ſo potent, as by its emiſſion to cauſe ro ſen- 
ſible diminution of the weight of the electrict body, and to he 
expanded through a ſphere, whoſe diameter is above two fect, 
and yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, at 
the diſtance of above a foot from the elefrich body. Newton. 

(2.) If that attraction were not rather e/efrical than mag- 
netical, it was wondcrous what Helmont delivereth concerning 
a glaſs, wherein the magiſtery of loadſtone was prepared, 
which retained an attractive quality. Brown, 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, or the end of 
one's finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glaſs, the e/eFrick vapour, excited by friction, will, by daſhing 
againſt the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into ſuch an 
agitation as to emit ight. Newton's Opt. 


ELECTRICIT Y. 2. . [from elefrick. Sce ELecTre.] 


A property in ſome bodies, whereby, when rubbed fo as 
to grow warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuc! 

like ſubſtances, to them. Quincy. Such was the account 
given a few years ago of electricity; but the induſtry of 
the preſent age, firſt excited by the experiments of Gray, 
has diſcovered in electricity a multitude of philoſophical 
wonders. Bodies electrified by a ſphere of glaſs, turned 
nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be ficted 
with ſuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, if 
diſcharged at once upon a human body, would endanger 
life. The force of this vapour has hitherto appeared 
inſtantaneous, perſons at both ends of a long chain ſecn- 
The philoſop'.ers are now 
endeavouring to intercept the ſtrokes of lightning. 


ELe'ctTuary. . /. [elefarium, Caelins Aurel. which is 


now written elcctuary.] A form of medicine made of 
conſerves and powders, in the confiſtence of honey. 
El:Quaries made up with haney or ſyrup, when the con- 
ſiſtence is too thin, ferment ; and when too thick, candy, 
By both which the ingredients u ill be altered or in paired, 

Quincy, 
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We meet with divers clectuariet, which have no ingredient, 


except ſugar, common to any two of them. Boyle. 
LLEEMO“sVVARANY. adj. [Dunprouwm.] 1, Living upon 
alms ; depending upon charity. Not uſed. 2. Given in 


charity. This 1s the preſent uſe. 
(1.) It is little better than an abſurdity, that the cauſe ſhould 
2 an elcemoſynary for its ſubſiſtence to its effects, as a nature 
poſteriour to and dependant on itſelf. Glarville's Sceffis. 
F/LEGANCE.J . / [elegantia, Lat.] 1. Beauty rather 
E'L.EGANCY- oothing than ttriking ; beauty without 
grandeur ; the beauty of propriety not of greatneſs. 2. 
Any thing that pleaſes by its nicety. In this ſenſe it has 

a plural. . 

(1.) St. Auguſtine, out of a kind of e/egancy in writing, 
makes ſome difference. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Theſe queſtions have more propriety, and e/egancy, under- 
ſtood of the old world. Barnet. 
(2.) My compolitions in gen are altogether Pindarick, 
and run into the beautiful wildneſs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. SpeAator. 
ELEGANT. adj. elegans, Lat.] 1. Pleaſing by minuter 


beauties. 2. Nice; not coarſe ; not grofs. 
(1.) Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. Pope. 
There may'ft thou find ſome elegant retreat. London. 
(2.) Polite with candour, elegant with eaſe. Pope. 


E'L.sGcanTLyY. ad. [from elegant. 1. In ſuch a manner 


as to pleaſe. 2. Neatly ; nicely ; with minute beauty; 
with pleaſing propriety. : ; 

(1.) Now read with them thoſe organic arts which enable 
men to diſcourſe and write —— elegantly, and ac- 
cording to the fitteſt ſtyle of lofty, mean, or lowly. Milton. 

In a poem . writ, ; 

I will not quarrel with a light miſtake. Roſcommon. 

(2.) They deſcribe her in part finely and eg, and in 
part gravely and ſententiouſly. Bacon. 

oever would write e/egantly, muſt have regard to the 
different turn and juncture of every period: there muſt be 
proper diſtances and pauſes. Poe Odyſſey, Notes. 
ELec1i'ack. adj. [elegiacus, Latin] 1. Uſed in elegies. 
2. Pertaining to elegies. 3. Mournful ; forrowful. 

(3.) — Let elegiack lay the woe relate, 

| Softas the bret m of diftant flutes. 
E'LE GV. . /. lelegus, Latin.] A mournful ſong. 


funeral ſong. 


2. A 
3. A ſhort poem without points or affected 


ew tc a4 
1.) He upon hawthorns elegies upon bram- 
BY all forſaorh deifying the name of Roſalind. Shakeſpeare. 


(2.) So on Meander's banks, when death is nigh, 
The mournful ſwan fings her own elegy. Dryden, 
ELEMENT. . / [elementum, Latin.] 1. The firſt or 
conſtituent principle of any thing. 2. The four ele- 


ments, uſually ſo called, are earth, fire, air, water, of 


which our world is compoſed. When it is uſed alone, 
element commonly means the air. 3. The proper habita- 
tion or ſphere of any thing : as water of fiſh. 4. An in- 
gredient ; a conſtituent part. 5. The letters of any lan- 
guage. 6. The loweft or firſt rudiments of literature or 
ſcience. 

(1. ) If nature ſhould intermit her courſe, thoſe principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, ſhould loſe the qualities which now they have. 


Hooker. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning the number 

of thoſe ingredients of bodies, which ſome call elements, and 
vthers principles. Beyle. 
Simple ſubſtances are either ſpirits, which have no manner of 
compoſition, or the firſt principles of bodies, uſually called 
elements, of which other bodies are compounded. Watts. 
(2.) The king is but a man: the violet ſmells to him as it 

_ doth to me; 1 ſhews to him as it doth to me. 


Shakeſpeare. 
My deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make . 


Thy fpirits all of _—_—_ Shakejp. Aut. and Cleopatra. 
— e king, 
Cantending with the fretful elements, 


Gay's Trivia. 
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Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, 

Or ſwell the curled waters. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 

The heavens and the earth will paſs away, and the elements 
melt with fervent heat. Peter, 

Here be four of you were able to make a good world; for 
you are as differing as the four elements. acon, 

He from his flaming ſhip his children ſent, 

To periſh in a milder element. Waller. 

(3.) We are ſimple men; we do not know ſhe works by 
charms, by ſpells, and ſuch dawbry as is beyond our element, 


Shakeſpeare. 
Our torments may, in length of time, 
Become our elements. Milton. 
They ſhew that they are out of their elvzent, and that lo- 
gick is none of their talent. Baker on Learning. 
(4-) Who ſet the body and the limbs 
Of this great ſport together, as you guels ? 
One ſure that promiſes no element | 
In ſuch a buſineſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
6.) With religion it fareth as with other ſciences ; the firſt 
delivery of the elements thereof muſt, for like conſideration, be 
framed according to the weak and flender capacity of young 
inners. coker, 
Every pariſh ſhould keep x petty ſchoolmaſter, which ſhould 
_ up children in the firſt elements of letters. Spenſer. 
e, when we were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 
There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in the clements 
of painting, than an ignorant maſter. Dryden. 
To ELEMENT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To compound 
of 1 2. To conſtitute; to make as a firſt prin- 
Ciple. 
Fi.) Whether any one ſuch body be met with, in thoſe ſaid 


to be clemented bodies, I now queſtion. Boyle. 
2.) Dull ſublunary lover's love, 
ſe ſoul 1s ſenſe, cannot admit 
Of abſence, cauſe it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne. 
ELEmME'NTAL- adj. [from element.) 1. Produced by ſome 


of the four elements, 2. Arifing from firſt principles. 
(1.) If duſky ſpots are vary d on his brow, 

And ftreak'd with red, a troubl'd colour ſhow ; 

That ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare 

Winds, rain, and ftorms, and elemental war. Dryden's Virg. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And ſip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. e. 
(.) Leeches are by ſome accounted poiſon not rly, that 
is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or ſo much as 
elemental repugnancy ; but imwardly taken, they faſten upon 
the veins, and occaſion an effuſion of blood. Brown. 

ELEMENTA'RITY- . /. from elementary.) Containing 
the rudiments or firſt principles ; ſimplicity of nature ; 
abſence of compoſition ; being uncompounded. 

A very large claſs of creatures in the carth, far above the 
condition of elementarity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ELEME'NTARY. adj. [from element.) 1. Uncompounded ; 

_— only one priaciple or conſtituent part. 2. Initial; 

ade. 

(1.) All rain water contains in it a copious ſediment of ter- 
reſtrial matter, and is not a ſimple elementary water. Ray. 

The elementary ſalts of animals are not the ſame as they ap- 
pear by diſtillation. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

EL MI. 2. /. This drug is improperly called elemi, 
being a reſin. The genuine chm is brought from Æthi- 
opia in flattiſh maſſes, or in cylinders, of a yellowiſh 
colour. It is very rare in Europe, and ſuppoſed to be 
produced by a tree of the olive kind. The ſpurious or 

American elemi, almoſt the only kind known, is of a 
whitiſh colour, with a greater or leſs.tinge of a greeniſh 
or yellowtſh It proceeds from a tall tree, which the 
Brafilians wound, and collect the refin. Hils Mat. Med. 

ELE 4-4 CH. n. /. [elenchus, Latin.] An argument; a ſo- 

P nm. . 

The firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole tenta- 
tion might be the ſame elench continued, as when he ſaid, Ye 
ſnall not die; that was, in his equivocation, you ſhall not in- 
cur preſent death. Brown's Fulgar Erreurt. 
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Diſcover the fallacies of our common adverſary, that old ſo- 
phiſter, who puts the moſt abuſive elenchs 1 1 
1er. 
ELZ“OrSs. . , Some name the apples in — bs he 
cyder countries fo ; not known by that name in ſeveral 
parts of England. Mortimer's Huſpanary. 
ELZTUANTr. n. /. [elephas, Latin.] 1. The largeſt of 
all quadrupeds, of whoſe fagacity, faithfalneſs, pru- 
dence, and even underſtanding, many ſurpriſing relations 
are given. 'This animal feeds on hay, herbs, and all 
ſorts of pulſe ; and it is ſaid to be extremely long lifed. 
He is ſupplied with a trunk, or long hollow cartilage, 
which hangs between his teeth, and ſerves him for hands. 
His teeth are the ivory. Caimet. 2. Ivory; the teeth of 
elephants. 
(1.) He loves to hear, 
That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes. Shakeſpeare. 
The elephant hath joints, but not for courteſy ; 


His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 
The . ſhall Cæſar's Indian war behold. Dryd. Virg. 


ELETHANTIIASIS. =. /. [elephantiafis, Latin.] A ſpecies 
of leproſy, ſo called from covering the ſkin with incruſta- 
tions like thoſe on the hide of an elephant. 

Ertyxa'nTINE. dj. [elephantinus, Lat.] Pertaining to 
the elephant. 

To E'LEVATE. v. a. [eleve, Lat.) 1. To raiſe up aloft. 
2. To exalt ; to dignify. 3. To raiſe with great con- 
ceptions. 4. To elate with vicious pride. 5. To leſſen 
by detraction. This ſenſe, though legitimately deduced 
from the Latin, is not now in uſe. 

(1.) This ſubterranean heat or fire, which elevates the water 
out of the abyſs. Woodward. 
(3-) — Others apart fat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon' d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and Milton. 
In all that great extent, wherein the mind wanders, in thoſe 
remote ſpeculations it may ſeem to be c/ewated with, it ſtirs not 


beyond ſenſe or reflection. Locke. 
Now riſing fortune ele vates lis mind, 
He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mankind. Savage. 
( 4.) To miſchief ſwift, hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his creſt. Milton. 


(5 ) When the judgments of learned men are alledged againſt 
you, what do they but either e/evate their credit, or oppoſe unto 
them the judgments of others as learned ? Hooker 


 E'Levate. part, adj. [from elevated.] Exalted; raiſed 


aloft. 
On each ſide an imperial city ſtood, 
With tow'rs and temples proudly elevate 
On ſeven ſmall hills. 
ELeva'tion, . /. [elevatio, Lat.] 1. The act of raiſing 
aloft. 2. Exaltation; dignity. 3. Exaltation of the 
mind by noble conceptions. 4- Exaltation of ſtyle. 5. At- 
tention to objects above us. 6. The height of any hea- 
venly body with reſpect to the horizon. 
(1.) The diſruption of the ſtrata, the elevation of ſome, and 
. N of others, did not fall out by chance, but were di- 
rected by a diſcerning principle. Woodward. 
(2.) Angels, in their ſeveral degrees of elevation above us, 
may be endowed with more comprehenſive faculties. Locke. 
(3.) We are therefore to love him with all poſſible application 


Milton. 


and elevation of ſpirit, with all the heart, foul and mind. 


Norris. 

perſpicuity, rich of phraſe, but 

ſeldom any bold metaphors ; and bo far from tumid, that it 
rather wanted a little elevation. Wetter. 
(5.) All which different elzwations of ſpirit unto God, are 
contained in the name of prayer. Hooker. 
(6.) Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thoſe which 
have more than ſeventy-three degrees of northern elevation, as 
Nova Zembla. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


„ 


4.) His ſtile was an elegant 


* * 
. 
ELEVA TOR. . /. [from elevate.] A raiſer or lifter up, 
applied to ſome chirurgical inſtruments put to ſuch uſes. 
Quincy. 
ELE'VEN. ac. [zn>lepen, Saxon.] Ten and one; one 
more than ten. | 
Had I a dozen ſons, and none leſs dear than Marcius, I had 
rather ele ven die nobly for their country, than one voluptuoully 
ſurfeit out of action. Shakeſpeare , 
ELEt'venTH- az. [from eleven.] The next in order to 
the tenth. 
In the eleventh chapter he returns to ſpeak of the building of 
. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
ELF. n. /. plural efves, [eilf, Welſh. Baxter's Gloſſ.] 1. A 
wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen in wild unfrequented 
PR ; Ong: , . — | 
I. rou is houſe give glimmering light, 
fly he rnd 29d drove for; n Sa 


Every elf, and fairy ſprite, 

Hop as 2 as bird rom briar. Shakeſfeare. 
Fairy elves, 

Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 

Or fountain, tome belated peaſant ſees, 

Or dreams he ſees. Miltox. 


The king of elf5 and little fairy queen 


Gambol'd on heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green. Dryden. 
If e'er one viſion touch'd thy infant thought, 

Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught; 

Of airy elves by moon-light ſhadow ſeen, | 

The filver token, and the circled green. Pope. 


(2.) That we may angels ſeem, we paint them elves ; 


And are but ſatires to ſet up ourſelves. Dryden. 
However it was civil, an angel or elf; 
For he ne er could have fill'd it fo well of himſelf. Swift. 


To ELT. v. a. [from the noun.] To entangle hair in ſo 
intricate a manner, that it is not to be unravelled. This 
the vulgar have ſuppoſed to be the work of fairies in the 
night; and all hair ſo matted. together, hath had the 


name of elf- locks. Hanmer. 
My face I'll 22 with filth, 
Blanket my loins, e/f all my hair in knots. Shakeſteare. 


ELIN. adj. [from e.] Relating to fairies ; elfiſh ; be- 
longing to elves. 
Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that i knight he bade him fly, 
Where he ſlept ſoundly. Spenſer. 
E'r.FLOCk. #. / [elf and /ack.] Knots of hair twiſted by 


elves. 


This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 

And cakes the e/flocks in foul fluttiſh hairs, 

Which, once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. Shakeſp. 


To ELVCITE. v. a. [elicio, Latin] To ſtrike out; to 
fetch cut by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be elicited, and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evi- 
denced in the contemplation of man. Hale Orig. of Mank. 

He elicits thoſe acts out of the meer lapſed ſtate cf human 
nature. Ch une. 

ELI C Ir. adj. [elicitus, Latin] Brought into act; brought 
from poſſibility to real exiſtence. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and not the formal 
elicit act of meekneſs: meekneſs being ordinarily annexed to 


theſe virtues. Harmon, 
The ſchools diſpute whether, in morals, the external action 
ſuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit act of 


the will. 5 South, 
ELicita'Tion. . /. [from elicits, Latin. ] 

That elicitation which the ſchouls intend, is a deducing of 

the power of the will into act: that drawing which they men- 


tion, is merely from the appetibility of the object. Bramball, 
To EL1'De. v. 4. [elids, Latin.) To break in picces; to 


cruſh. 
CAaz 
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We are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom theſe ob- 
jefions proceed, fly for defence, when the force and ſtrength 
ct the argument is elided. Hosker. 
Fitcini'iiIry. 2. [from eligible.] Worthineſs to be 
chaſen. 

Th: buſineſs of the will is not to judge concerning the na- 
ture of things, but to chuſe them in conſequence of the report 
made by the underſtanding, as to their eligibility or goodneſs, 

Fiddes's Sermons. 
ELIGIBLE. adj. [ligibi/is, Latin.] Fit to be choſen ; 
worthy of choice ; preferable. 

A Britiſh miniſtry ought to be ſatisfied, if, allowing to every 
particular man that his private ſcheme is wiſeſt, they can per- 
ſuade him that next to his own plan, that of the government is 
the molt eligible. Addiſon's Freekclder. 

Did they really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible tor their country than the leait abatement of thote con- 
diczons ? Swift. 

That the moſt plain, ſhort, and lawful way to any good 
end, is more e/igtbl2 than one directly contrary in ſome or all 


of theſe qualities. Sawift. 
Certainty, in a deep diſtreſs, is more eligible than ſuſpenſe. 
Clariſſa. 


ELIGIBLEVESS. #. . [from eligible.] Worthineſs to be 
choſen ; preſerableneſs. 

ELtmixa'Tion. n. /. [e/imino, Latin.] The act of ba- 
niſhing; the act of turning out of doors; rejection. Di#. 

Er11's10n. =. /. [eliſio, Latin-] 1. The act of cutting off; 
as, cant i atiemſt, there is an eliſion of a ſyllable. 
2. Diviſion ; ſeparation of parts. 

1.) You will obſerve the abbreviations and elifions, by 
which conſonants of moſt obdurate founds are joined together, 
without any ſoftening vowel to intervene. Swift. 

(z.) The cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an lion of 
the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting 
or dividing, or elſe an attenuating of the air, is but a term of 
IENOrance. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

FLixa'Tion. #. /. [elixus, Latin.] The act of boiling 
or ſtewing any thing. 

Even to ourſelves, and more perfe& animals, water performs 
no tubſtantral nutrition; ſerving for refrigeration, dilution of 
{clid alunent, and its e/:xaticnz in the ſtomach. Brown. 

Lui xi. . / [Atabick ] 1. A medicine made by ſtrong 
infuſion, where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved in the 
menttruum, and give it a thicker conſiſtence than a tinc- 
ture. Quincy. 2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with 
which chymiſts hope to tranſmute metals to gold. 3. The 
extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 4. Any cordial ; 
or invigorating ſubſtance. 

61.) For when no healing art prevail d, 

When cordials and elixirs tail'd, 

On your pale check he dropp'd the ſhow'r, 

Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r. Waller. 

(2.) No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 

But glorifcs his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 

G.) In the foul, when the ſupreme faculties move larly, 
the inferiour paſſions and affections following, there ariſes a A 


renity infinitely beyond the higheſt quin ce and elixir of 
worldly delight. South. 
(4.) What wonder then, if fields and regions here 

Breathe forth elaxir pure Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ELX. n=. / llc, Saxon.] The elk is a large and ſtately 
animal of the ftag kind. The neck is ſhort and flender ; 
the ears nine inches in length, and four in breadth. The 
cclour of its coat in Winter is greyiſh, in Summer it is 
paler. The horns of the male et are ſhort and thick 
near the head, where it by degrees expands into a great 


breadth, with ſ-veral prominences in its edges. Hill. 


Aad, ſcarce his head 
Rais'd o'er the happy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies ſlumb'ring ſullen in the white abyſs. Thomſon. 


ELL. . J leln, Saxon.] 1. A meaſure containing forty- 


2 2 . 
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five inches, or a yard and a quarter. 2. It is taken pro- 
verbially for a long meaſure. 
(r.) They are faid to make yearly forty thouſand pieces of 
linnen cloth, reckoning two hundred els to the piece. Addiſon. 
(2.) Acquit thee bravely, play the man; 
Look not on pleaſures as they come, but go: 
Defer not the laſt virtue; life's poor ſpan 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert. 
ELLIPSIS. n. , [Dvurroy.] 1. A figure of rhetorick, by 
which ſomething is left out neceſſary to be ſupplied by 
the hearer : as, the thing I love, for the thing which 1 
love. 2. [In geometry.] An oval figure, being gene- 
rated from the ſection of a cone, by a plane cutting both 
ſides of the cone, but not parallel to the baſe, which 
produces a Circle, and meeting with the baſe when pro- 


duced. Harri:, 
(.) The words are delivered by way of ellipfis, Rom. iv. 18. 
Hammond, 

(2.) On the cylinder inclined, deſcribe an e/li//is parallel to 
the horizon. Wilkins's Daedalus. 
The planets could not poſſibly acquire ſuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in ellipſes very little eccentrick. Bentley. 


eee adj. [from ellipſis.] Having the form of 

ELLIrrick. an ellipſis; oval. 

Since the planets move in elliptick orbits, in one of whoſe 
foci the ſun is, and by a radius from the ſun deſcribe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonical circulation, can account for; we muſt find 
out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may make the orbits 
elliptick. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, the pupil is 
oval or elliptical; the greateſt diameter going tranſverſely from 
ſide to fide. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

ELu. u. .. [ulmus, Latin; elm, Saxon.) 1. The name of 
a tree. The ſpecies are, the common rough-leaved elm; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by ſome called the 
Britiſh elm ; the ſmooth-leaved or witch elm. Neither 
of them were originally natives of this country ; but 
they have propagated themſelves by ſeeds and ſuckers in 
ſuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out ; efpecially in 
hedgerows, where there is harbour for their roots. 'They 
are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted 
in a wood or cloſe plantation, and their ſhade will not be 
very injurious to whatever grows under them; for they 
may be trained up in form of an hedge, keeping them 
cut every year, to the height of ferty or fifty feet: but 
they thould not be planted too near fruit-trees : becauſe 
the roots of the elm will intermix with the roots of other 
trees, and deprive them of nouriſhment. Miller. 2. It 
was uſed to ſupport vines, to which the poets allude. 

I. — The ſeat, 
Whoſe lofty eln and vercrable oaks, 
* 228 N high 88 * 
n ear „ his airy city builds. omſon. 
(2. "Th wn an a huſband z I a vine, * 
Whoſe weakneſs married to thy ſtronger ſtate, 
Makes me with thy ftrength to communicate. Shakeſpeare. 

Erocu'tion. n. / [clecutio, Latin-] 1. The power of 
fluent ſpeech. 2. Power of tpeaking ; ſpeech. 3. The 
e of expreſſion or diction; eloquence ; beauty of 
words. 


(r.) A travelled doctor of phyſick, of bold, and of able 
elocution. ; | Votton. 
(2.) Whoſe taſte, too long forborne, at firſt eſſay 
_ elocution to = N and taught 
tongue not made for ſpecch to ſpeak th iſe. Milton. 
(3-) The third happineſs PF this —2 3.4 — is elocu- 
tion, or the art of cloathing or adorning that houghe ſo found, 
and varied, in apt, ſignificant, and ſounding words. 1. 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, ſo 
much more to expreſs thoſe thoughts with elocution. 1 


E Los v. . /. Celoge, French.] Praiſe; panegyrick. 


- 


Weer. | 
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Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, which at 
the prince 's arrival did vaniſh into praiſes and e/ogies. Wotton. 
I durſt fay all I know of the elogres received concerning 
him, I ſhould offend the modeſty of our author. Boyle. 
Some excellent perſons, above my approbation or e/ogy, have 
conſidered this ſubject. Holders Elements of Speech. 
To EL o“ NE. v. 4. [eloigner, Fr.] To put at a diſtance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now diſuſed. 
From worldly cares himſelf he did e/cir, 
And tly ſhunned manly exerciſe. Fairy Queen. 
I'll tell thee now, dear love! what thou ſhalt do 
To anger deſtiny, as ſhe doth us; 
How I ſhall ſtay though ſhe ci me thus, 


And how poſterity ſhall know it tco. Donne. 
To ELO NGATE. v. a. [from langus, Latin] 1. To 
lengthen ; to draw out; to protract; to ſtretch. 2. To 


put further off. 

(2.) The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athenian, 
was placed in the very interſection, which is now elongated and 
moved eaſtward twenty-eight degrees. | Brown. 

To» ELo'NGATE. v. u. To go off to a diſtance fiom any 
thing. 

About Cape Frio in Braſilia, the South point of the compaſs 
varieth twelve degrees unto the Wett ; but e/ongating from the 
coaſt of Braſilia, towards the ſhore of Africa, it varieth eaſt- 
ward. Brown's Vulgar Errcaurs. 

ELoxca'Tion, n= /. [from elongate] 1. The act of 
ſtretching or lengthening itſelf. 2. The ſtate of being 
ſtretched. 3. [In medicine.] An imperfect luxation, 
when the ligament of any joint is ſo extended or relaxed 
as to lengthen the limb, but yet not let the bone go quite 
out of its place. Quincy. 4. Diſtance; ſpace at which 
one thing is diſtant from another. 5. Departure; re- 
moval. 

(1.) To this motion of e/ongation of the fibres, is owing the 
union or conglutination of the parts of the body, when they are 
ſeparated by a wound. Arbuthnot on Aluments. 

(3-) Elongaticns are the effect of an humour ſoaking upon a 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be ſtretched, and to be 
thruſt quite out upon every little force. Wiſjeman's Surgery. 

(4-) The diſtant points in the celeſtial expanſe appear to the 
eye in ſo ſinall a degree of e/ongation from another, as bears no 
proportion to what is real. | 

(5.) Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that 
of deſcent, or elongation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ELO'PE. V. &. Lac en, to run, Dutch. ] To run away ; 
to break looſe; to eſcape from law or reſtraint. 

It is neceſſary to treat women as members of the body poli- 
tick, ſince great numbers cf them have eloped from their allegi- 
ance. Addijon's Freeholdcr. 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him eee. 

The fool whoſe wife elo es ſome thrice a quarter, 


Frier. 


For matrimonial ſolace dies a 


F martyr. 

Ero'ztment. n. / [from elope.) Departure from 
reſtraint ; rejection of lawful power: 
a wife. 

An elcpement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her 
huſband to live with an adulterer, and with whom ſhe lives in 
breach of the matrimonial yow. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

The negligent huſband, truſting to the of his princi- 


Pate. 
juſt 
commonly uſed of 


ple, was undone by his wife s ela ement from him. Arbuthnot. 


ETLors. . .. [Dol.] A fiſh ; reckoned however by Milton 
among the ſerpents. | 
Scorpion and aip, and amphitbena dire, 
Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and «/ops drear, 
And diplas. Milton t Paradiſe Loft. 
Ecoquencs. u. ſ. [eloquentia, Latin.] 1. The power of 
ſpeaking with fluency and elegance ; oratory. 2. Ele- 
gant language uttered with fluency. 


(1.) Action is cloquence, and the eyes of th' ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flauriſh'd, ſince mute, Milton, 


Glamville's Sceffis. 
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His infant ſoftneſs pleads a milder doom, 


And ſpeaks with all the cloguence of tears. Weigh. 
(2.) Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word 

Then I'll commend her volubility, | 

And ſay ſhe uttereth piercing eloquerce. Shakſpeare. 


Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. Pape's Oliv. 
E'.oguent. adj. (eloquent, Latin.] Having the power 
- oratory ; having the power of fluent and elegant 
eech. 
be Lord of hoſts doth take away the captain of fity, and 
the honourable man, and the counſellor, and the cunning, art!- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator, Iſaiah, tu. 3. 
O death! ail c/aquent, you only prove | 
What duit we dote on, when tis man we love. Pofr. 
Else. pronoun, [elle r, Saxon.] Other; one beſides : it is 
applied both to perſons and things. 

To ſtand (tained with travel, and ſweating with deſire to fee 
him; thinking of nothing 6//e, putting all affairs % in obli- 
vion, as if there were nothing ee to be done but to fre him. 

Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Should he cr any elſe ſearch, he will find evidence of the 

Divine Wiſdom. Hale Origin of MNanku:. 
He fays, *twas then with him, as now wich you; 

He did it when he had nothing e//e to do. Del arr. 
ELSE. adv, 1. Otherwiſe. 2. Beſide; except that men- 
tioned. 3. It has ſometimes er before it ſuperfluoutly. 

(1.) Dare not, on thy lite, 

Touch ought of mine beſide, by lot my due, 

But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view: 

This faulchion, e/fe, not hitherto withſtood, 

Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. Dryden. 

What ways are there whereby we ſhould be aſſured, but 
either by an internal impreſiion of the notion of a God upon 
our minds, or elſe by ſuch external and viſible effects as our 
reaſon tells us mult be attributed to ſome cauſe? Tillotſon. 

(2.) Pleaſures which no where elſe were to be found, 


And all Ely ſium in a ſpot of ground. Dryden. 
5 Be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night your vow. Shakzeſteare, 


E'LSEWHERE. adv. [elſe and where.) 1. In any other 
place. 2. In other places; in ſome other place. 
(1.) There are here divers trees, which are not to he found 
elſewhere. Abbot”s Deſcriftion of the Worl. 
As he proved that Piſon was not Ganges, or Gehon, Nijus ; 
fo where to find them elſexwhcre he knew not. Ralergh's Hi,. 
For, if we chance to fix our thoughts elſewhere, 


Though our eyes open be, we canngt fee, Dawics. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, 

And thou no more with pomp and ſacrifice 

Shalt be enquir'd at Delphos, or el:ewhere. Milton. 


Although ſeaſoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as elſewhere, yet new-comers and children do not. 

Graunt's Bills of Nortalit;. 

(2.) They which here complain, that injury is oftere:l 

to the meaneſt miniſter, when the magiſtrate appointeth him 

what to wear, think the graveſt prelates no competent judgcs 


where it is fit for the miniſter to ſtand. Ecler. 
— Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough eljexu here. Aiittrs 
Beſtow, baſe man, thy idle threats e/ſewhere ; 
My mother's daughter knows not how to fear. Dude u. 


If it contradict what he ſays H eguelere, it is no new cr 

ſtrange thing. Tic. 

To ELu'cidate. v @. ſelucido, Lat.] To explain; to 
clear; to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us conſider it. Bevic. 
ELucipa'TiOoN. #. / [from elucidate. ] Explaration ; ex- 
poſition. | 

We ſhall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, uh 

the following experiment. Heyl. 

ELucipa'tos. 2. /. [from elaci date.] Explainer ; ex po- 
tor; commentator. 

Obſcurity is brought over them by the court? of ig norange 

and age, and yet mere by their pedantigal eluciiiatgrs, Abet. 
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To ELU'DE, v. 4. [eluds, Latin] 1. To eſcape by 
ſtraiagem ; to avoid any miſchief or danger by artifice. 
2. Lo mock by an unexpected eſcape. 


(1.) Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, eſcape or 


elude the puniſhment of any law yet invented. Sawift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduct 
than the reſentments of human juſtice, whenever he can pre- 
ſume himſelf cunning enough to elr ds, rich enough to bribe, 
er ſtrong enough to reſiſt it, will be under no reſtraint. Rogers. 

(2.) Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her cager ſwain 

But feigns a laugh to fee me ſearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
'ELu'vigts.' adz. [from elude.] Poflible to be defeated. 


There is not any common p!::ce more inſiſted on than the 


happineſs of trials by juries; yet if this biefſed part of our Fyacia'tion. . . [emaciat u, Latin-] 


law be cludible by power and artifice, we ſhall have little rea- 
{on to boait. Swift. 
EL vs. The plural of eff. See Er. 

Fairy elves 

Whole midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 

Or fountain, * belated peaſant fees, 


Or dreams he ices. lphic g Milton. 
Ve ſylphs and ſylphids to your chief give ear; 
Fays, Eke, genii, elves and demons | aa ; Poje. 


E Lvk Lock. . / [frcm Res and /ack.] Knots in the 
hair ſupe: ſtitiouſly ſuppoſed to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling elvelcchs, 
or complicated hairs of the head. 
-E'Lvisn. adj. [from elves, the 


written more propertly %. 
wandering ſpirits. 
Thou cluiſb markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 
The flave of nature, and the fon of hell! 
No muſe hath been ſo bold, 
Or of the latter or the old, 
Thoſe el ifþ ſecrets to untold, | 
Drayto 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
lural of e/f: it had been 
if Relating to elves, 


Shakeſpeare. 


Which lie from others reading. 1. 
ELU“uBATE D. 4d. [elumbis, Latin] Weakened in the 
loins. Di@. 
ELu's10n. n. /, [elufio, Lat.] An eſcape from an enquiry 
or examination ; a fraud ; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranſmutation of metals, de- 
tes the unpoſtures and elufiers of thoſe who have pretended 
to it. Wiodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

EL v'sive. adj. [from elude.) Practiſing elution ; uſing 
arts to eſcape. : n 
Eliſi ue of the bridal day, ſhe gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope's Odyſ. 
ELu'sory. ed, [from elude.] Tending to elude 3 tending 
to deceive ; traudulent ; deceitful ; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, ambuſcade 

retreats, and cluſory tergiverſation. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To EK ur E. v. a. [eluo, Latin.] To wath off. 

The more oily any ſpirit is, the more 1 hecauſe 

it is harder to be eluted by the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To EVu'rTRIATE. v. @. [elutrio, Lat.] To decant; or 
{tram out. | | 

The preſſore ef the air upon the lungs is much leſs than 
it has been computed by ſome ; but ſtill it is ſomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs mult pro- 
duce tome difference in elutriating the blood as it paſſes through 
tne lungs. Arbuthnat on Air. 

EL vVIa N. adj. [elyfius, Latin.) Pertaining to Elyſium ; 
plenſant: delicicufly foft and ſoothing ; exceedingly 
delightful. | 

The river of life, through mid of heaven, 

Rolls &'er i, flowers her amber ſtream. 

FLY'SIUM. n. /. [Latin.] The place aſſigned by the 
heathens to happy ſouls ; any place exquiſitely pleaſant. 

To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth, 
o ſhould'it thou either turn my flying foul, 
Or 1 ſhould breathe it fo into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in fweet Elyfum, Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


„Ex. A contraction of them. 


E/MANANT. 4 


0 
" Emana'tion. . / 


Milton. 
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For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit ? 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke cm, 


The ignorant for current took em. Hudibra:, 
To EMACIATE. wv. 3. [emacio, Latin.] To waſte; to 


deprive of fieth. 
en after long emaciating diets wax plump, fat, and almoſt 
new. Bacon, 
All dying of the conſumption, die emaciated and lean. 
Graunt s Bills of Mortality, 


To Ema'ciaTE. v. n. To loſe fleſh; to pine; to grow 


lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry cf 
the ſea's reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Frou. 


1. The act cf 
making lean. 2. The ſtate of one grown lean. 

(2.) Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or leanne(% 
were from phthifis, or from an hectick fever. Graunt. 


EmacuLa'Tion. . /. [emaculs, Latin.] The add of free- 


ing any thing from ſpots or foulneſs. Di#. 
| . [emanans, Lat.] Iſſuing from ſomething 
elſe. | 

The firſt act of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminiſtration thereof, is an emanant act: the moſt 
wiſe counſel and purpoſe of Almighty God terminate in thoſe 
two great tranſient or emanant acts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Hale . Origin of Mankind. 


To E/MANnaTE. v. n. [emano, Latin.] To iſſue or flow 


from ſomething elle. 

emanatio, Latin] 1. The act of 
iſſuing or proceeding from any other ſubſtance. 2. That 
which iſſues from another ſubſtance ; an efflux ; efflu- 
vium-. 

(1.) Ariftotle faid, that it ſtreamed by connatura! reſult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light iſſues from the ſun, South. 

(2.) The experience of thoſe profitable and excellent mana - 
tions from God, may be, and commonly are, the firſt motive 
of our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a tenuous emana- 
tion, or continued effluvium, which, after ſome diſtance, re- 
tracteth unto itſelf ; as in ſyrups, oils, and viſcoſities, which 
ſpun, at length retire into their former dimenſions. Brown. 

Such were the features of her heav'nly face ; 
Her limbs were form'd with ſuch harmonious grace; 
So faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole 


Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden. 
The letters, every judge will ice, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, but emanations of the heart. Pope. 
Each emanaticn of his tires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires ; 
Each art he prompts, each charm he can create; 
Whate'er he gives, are giv'n for you to hate. Pope. 


EMa'nNaTIVE. adj. [trom emano, Latin.] Iſſuing fron 
another. Dia. 


To EMA'NCIPATE. v. a. ſenancipo, Latin.] To ſet free 
from ſervitude ; to reſtore to liberty. 
Having received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from teſtimonial engagements. Brown. 
By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called unto the in- 
teſtate ſucceſſion of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Ayli. Parergon. 
They emancipated themſelves from dependance. Arbuthnot. 
Emanciea'Tiown. 2. [from emancipate.] The act of 
ſetting free; deliverance from ſlavery. 
Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatiſt in the chains of 
error, without hope of emancipation. Glanvwille's Scep/es. 
To EMa'xGINATE. v. a. [margo, Latin.] To take away 
the margin or edge of any thing. Dick. 
To Ema'scuLATE. v. . [emaſculo, Latin] 1. To 
caſtrate ; to deprive of virility. 2. To effeminate; to 
weaken : to vitiate by unmanly ſoftneſs. 
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(.) When it is found how many ewes, | 
ram will ſerve, we may geld nineteen, or th uts ; for if you 
emaſculate but ten, you ſhall, by promiſcuous copulation, hin- 
der the increaſe. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
(2.) From wars and from affairs of ſtate abſtain ; 

Women emaſculate a monarch's reign. Dryden. 
Dangerous principles _ upon our underſtandings, emaſ- 
culate our ſpirits, and ſpoil our temper. 4 Collier. 
EMascuLa'TiON. . /. [from enaſculate.] 1. Caſt ration. 


2. Effeminacy ; womaniſh qualities; unmanly ſoftneſs. 7. 


To EmBa'LE. v. a. [emballer, French. ] 1. To make up 
into a bundle. 2. To bind up; to incloſe. 
(2.) Below her ham her weed did ſomewhat train, 
And her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were emba!'d 
In golden ins of coſtly cordwain. Fairy Queen. 
To EMBALM. wv. a. [embaumer, French; embaljamar, 
Spaniſh.) To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that 
it may reſiſt putrefaction. 
Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'd, yet like | 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Shakeſpeare 
- I would ſhew future times 
What you were, and teach them t' urge towards ſuch : 
Verſe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes, 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth bodies from corrupt air's touch. Donne. 
Muſe ! at that name thy facred forrows ſhed : 
Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 
EMBALMERA. . /. [from embal/m.] One that practiſes 
the art of embalming and preſerving bodies. 
The Romans were not ſo good embalmers as the Egyptians, 
ſo the body was utterly confumed. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
Ta Emnra'r. v. a. [from bar.] 1. To ſhut ; to encloſe. 
2. To ſtop ; to hinder by prohibition ; to block up. 
1.) Themſelves for ſear into his jaws to fall, 
He forc'd to caſtle ftrong to take their flight; 
Where faſt embar'd in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years beſieg d to make them thrall. 


Spenſer. 
In form of airy members fair embar'd, 
His ſpirits were ſubject to our ſight. Fairfax. 
(2.) Tranſlating the mart unto Calais, he embared all further 
trade for the future. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
If this commerce 'twixt heav'n and earth were not 
Embar'd, and all this traffick quite forgot, 
She, for whoſe loſs we have lamented thus, 
Would work more fully and pow'rfully on us. Donne. 
Emnanca'tion. . /. {from embark] 1. The act of 
putting on ſhipboard. 2. The act of going on ſhip- 
board | 


(1.) The French gentlemen were very ſolicitous for the em- 
barcaticn of the army, and for the departure of the fleet. 
| Clarenden. 
EmBa'zaco. =. , [embargar, Spaniſh.] A prohibition to 
paſs ; in commerce, a ſtop put to trace. 

He knew that the ſubjects of Flanders drew fo great com- 
modity from the trade of England, as by embargo they would 
foon wax weary of Perkin. Racon's Henry VII. 

After an emb of our trading * in the river of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of ſavereign aftront, there did ſucceed 
the action of Rheez. Wotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my on particular, for the 


embargo which was laid upon it. Dryden. 


To EMBA AR. v. 3. [embargquer, French] 1. To put on 
ſhipboard. 2. To engage another in any affair. 
4 ) Of mankind, ſo numerous late, 


The king had provided a good fleet, and had cauſed a body 
af three — foot to be embarked on thoſe ſhips, 


Clarendon. 
Straight to the ſhips: ZEneas took his way, 


Embark'd his men, and ſkim'd along the ſea. Dryden EA. 


To EmBa'rx. wv: . 1. To go on thipboard. 2. To en- 
gage in any affair. 

I ſhould with ſpeed embark, % 

And with their embaſly return to Greeee, A. Philips. 


E/MBASSAGE. : 
E'mMBassy: our authours write almoſt indiſcrimi- 


left, in one ſmall bottom ſwam embark'd. Milton. 
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twenty, one To EMBARRASS. v. a. [emnbarraſſr, French.] To per- 


plex; to diſtreſs; to entangle. 
I ſaw my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned away. 
fectator. 


EMBATRNASSMENT. u. /. [from embarraſs.] Perplexity 3 


entanglement. 
Let your method be plain, that your hearers may run through 
it without embarraſſment, and take a clear view of the whole. 
Waiiss Logics. 
EmBa'se. v. a. [from baſe] 1. To vitiate; to de- 


pauperate ; to lower; to deprave; to impair. 2. lo 


degrace ; to vilify. 
(1.) Grains are annual, fo that the virtue of the ſced is not 
worn out; whereas in a tree it is embajed by the groun!. 
Bacon. 
I have no ſervice or ignoble end in my preſent labour, which 
mav, on either fide, & x2 or exthaſe the freedom of my poor 
judgment. Anion. 
I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
change that of gold for one of lead, whole embaſed flexible- 
neſs thall be forced to bend. King Charles. 
A pleaſure high, rational, and angelical; a pleature eaſed 
with no appendant fting ; but ſuch a one as being hoacy in the 
mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in the belly. South, 
(2.) Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I bleſs my lot, that was fo lucky plac'd ; 
But then the more your own miſtap I rue, 


That are ſo much by fo mean love embas'd. S' enſer. - 
EMBa'sSaDoOR. . . [See AmnBasSapour.] One ſent 


on a publick meſſage. 
— Mighty Jove's embaſſador appear d 
With the ſame meſſage. Denham, 
Myſelf, my king's embaſador, will go; Dryden, 


EMBA'SSADRESS- 2. . A woman ſent on a publick meſ- 


ſage. 
With fear the modeſt matron lifts her eyes, 


And to the bright embaſareſs replies. Garth's Ovid. 


n. J. [It may be obſerved, that though 


nately embaſſador or ambaſſador, embaſſage or ambaſſage ; 
yet there is ſcarcely an example of anlaſy, all con- 
curring to write embaſſy.) 1. A publick meſſige; a 
meſſage concerning huſineſs between princes or ſtates. 


2. Any ſolemn meſſage. . 3. An errand in an ironical . 


ſenſe. | 
(1.) Freſh embaſſy and ſuits, 
Nor from the Rate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will 1 lend ear to. Shakeſpeare anne. 
When he was at Newcaſtle he ſent a folemn #2747; unto 
James king of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace with 
him. Bacon's Heary VII. 
The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 
He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, 
In threat'ning embaſſy. Dry.ten's /En. 
(2.) He ſends the angels on embaſſies with his decrees. 


Taylor. 


(3-) A bird was made fly with ſuch art to carry a written 
embaſſage among the ladies, that one might ſay, If a live bird, 
how taught? Tf dead, how made? Sr4aey. 

Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light of foot, 
Doth not thy --:5a//age belong to me; | 
And am I lait that know it? Shakeſpeare's Rich. IT. 


To Empa'TTLE. v. a. [from batt.) To range in order 


oF array of battle. 
The Engliſh are embattled ; 
To horſe ! you gallant princes, ftrait to horſe ! Shakeſp. 
I could drive her from the ward of her reputation, lier mar- 
nage-vow, and a thouſand other her defences, which now are 


too ſtrongly embattled againſt me. Shakeſpeare. 
On their emu 4 ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm the war | Milten's Paradiſe Lat. 


Embatil'd nations ſtrive in vain: - 
The hero's glory to reſtrain : 

Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red with fire, 

In vain againſt his force conſpire. 


P, 10. 
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To ENmralrrtt. b. . To be — * in battle array. 
Rr + The night 


1: tiny, and they fay we ſhall embattle 
Fe tl. t2cond hour of the morn. Shakeſpeare. 
i: Foana'y. . 4. [from bargner, to bathe, French.] 1. To 
he; to wet; to waih. Not uſed. 2. [From boy } 
I& mclſe in a bay; to land-lock. 
(.) In her lap a little babe did play 

Ius crucl ſport; 

n her ſtreaming blood he did exhoy 

Li: fririe hands, and tender joints embrew. Fairy Qreen. 

Every ſenſe the humour ſweet em:bay'd, 
Fend, ſhunb' ring foft, my heart did ſteal away. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) — If that the Turkiſh fleet 
Bu not inſnelter'd and embay'd, they're drown d. Shaleſp. 
To I. BILL.LISHI. v. a. [embeliir, French.] To adorn; 
to beantiiy 3 to grace with ornaments ; to decorate. 
ſow much more beautcous had the fountain been, 

F1:belli/ 4 with her firſt created green; 

here cryſtal ſtreams through living turf had run, 

Contented with an urn of native ſtone. Dryden Juve nal. 

"The names cf the figures that embelliſbet the diſcourſes of 
thoſe who underitood the art of ſpeaking, are not the art and 
i of ſycaking well. Lecke. 

That which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot of Italy, co- 
vered with palaces, embel/i/hed by emperors, and celebrated by 
pocts, has now nothing to thew but ruins. Addiſon on Italy. 

FExBr'Li1SHMENT. 1. . [from emvell;ſh.] Ornament; 
adventitious beauty; decoration ; adſcititious grace; 
any thing that confers the power of pleaſing. 

Cuitvate the wild licentious ſavage 

With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 

The exbelli/Sments of life. Addiſon's Cato. 

Apparitions, viſions, and intercourſes of all kinds between 
the dend and the living, are the frequent and familiar embell;/þ- 
ments ot the legends of the Romiſh church. Atterbury. 

E'vnerivNG. ». { Phe ember days. A word uſed by 
old authours, now obſolete. 

For cauſes good fo _—_ ways, 

Keep emb'rings well, and faſting days; 

What law commands we ought to obey, 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wednetday. Tuſſer. 

E'MuERS. 2. / without a ſingular. [æmynia, Saxon, aſhes ; 
einmyria, Iſlandick, hot aſhes or cinders.] Hot cinders; 
aſhes not yet extinguithed. 

T:ke hot embers, and put them about a bottle filled with 
new beer, almoſt to the very neck: let the bottle be well ſtop- 
ped, leſt it fly out; and continue it, renewing the embers every 
day for the 1 ace of ten days. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

if the air will not permit, 

Some ſtill removed place will fit, 

While glowing embert through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 

While thus h:av'n's higheſt counſels, by the low 

Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, 

He toſt his troubled eves, embers that glow 

Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 

He ſaid, and roſe, as holy zeal infpires ; 

He rakes hot caubers, and renews the fires. Dryden's Virgil. 

C'u2ztrweEEK. n. /. [The original of this word has been 
much controverted : ſome derive it from embers or aſhes 
Rrewed by 12 on their heads; but Ne/ſon decides 
in favour of Mareſchal, who derives it from ymbren or 
enbren, a courſe or circumwolution.] A week in which an 
e1ber day falls. 

The ember days at the four ſeaſons are the Wedneſday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday after the firſt Sunday in Lent, the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt, September 14, December 13. Commun Prayer. 

Stated times appointed for faſting are Lent, and the four fex- 

ons of the year called emberweeks. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

7; EMBE'ZZLE.. v. a. [This word ſeems corrupted by 
an ignorant pronunciation from imbecil.] 1. To appro- 
priate by breach of truſt ; to turn what is intruſted 1n his 
hands to his own uſe. 2. To waſte; to ſwallow up in 


r19t. 


Crafhaw. 


Milton. 
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(r.) He had embezzlied the king's treaſure, and extorted 
money by way of loan from ail men. Havwar d. 
2.) When thou haſt embezz!/'d all thy ſtore, 

ere's all thy father left ? Dryden's Perſ. 

EMBe'z4LEMENT. . / [from enbexx e.] 1. The act of 
appropriating to himfelf that which is received in truft 
for another. 2. The thing appropriated. 

To Emnia'te. v. a. [blajonner, French.] 1. To adorn 
with glittering embel.iſhments. 2. To blazon ; to paint 
with enfigns armorial. 

(1.) ———— Ti vnfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And ſo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 


Would grow inur'd to light. Milton. 
No weeping orphan faw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. Pope. 


(2.) Nor ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 

But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's ccat, 

T' emblaze the honour which thy maſter got. Shakeſ} care. 
He from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd 

Th' imperial enſign, ſtreaming to the wind, 

With gems and golden luſtre rich emblax d, 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To EunLAlz oN. v a. [blaſenner, French] i. To adorn 
with figures of heraldry ; to grace with enſigns armorial. 
- To deck in glaring colours; to ſet out pompoutly to 

10. 
(2.) We find Auguſtus, for ſome conqueſt, emblazoned 
by the poets to the higheſt pitch. akewill cn Providence. 

Eu 8 x zZONRY. #, . [from emblazon.] Pictures upon 

ields. 


Him round 
A globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd : 
With bright emblazomy and horrent arms. Milton. 
E'MBLEM. . . [ipfanua] 1. Inlay; enamel; any 


thing inſerted into the body of another. 2. An occult 
repreſentation ; an illufive picture; a typical deſigna- 
non, 

(2.) She had all the royal makings of a queen, 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems, 

Laid nobly on her. *Lakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, thew a landſcape of 
the country natural to the beaſt. Peacham on Drawing. 
— —— Gentle Thames, 

Thy mighty „ blem, in whoſe face 

date mecknets, begin 4 with majeſtick grace. Denham. 

He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge ant action, being 
all head and paws. Addiſon's Guardian. 

To E'MBLEM. v. a. [from the noun.] To repreſent in an 
occult or illuſive manner. Not uſed. 

The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem that of 
opinions. Glarrville's Scef/i. 

FMBLEMA'TICAL, 1 * [from emlem.] 1. Compriſing 
EMBLEMATTTICk. J emblem; alluſtve; cccultl» re- 
preſentative. 2. Dealing in emblems ; uſing emblems. 

I.) ——— In the well fram'd models, 

With emblematic fill and myitick order, 

Thou ſhew'dſ{t where tow'rs on battlements ſhonld riſe, 

Where gates ſhould open, or where walls ſhould compals. 

Prior. 

The poets contribute to the explication of reverſes purely 

emblematic, or when the perſons are allegorical. Addiſon. 

(2.) By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 

does your emblematick worſhip mean. Prior. 

EMBLEMA'TICALLY. 44 [from emblematical.] In the 

manner of emblems ; alluſively; with occult repreſenta- 
tion. 

Others have ſpoken emblematically and hierogliphically, as 
to the Egyptians; and the phœnix was the hierogliphick of the 
ſun. | Brown's FVulgar Errours. 

He took a t ſtone, and put it up under the oak, emble- 
matically joining the two great elements of maſonry. Swift. 

ro 


EMBLe'MATIST. 2. f. [from emblem.] Writers or inventers 
of emblems, 
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Theſe fables are ſtill maintained by ſymbolical writers, em- 
bleMatifts, and heralds. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E'/MBOLISM. #. . [igboMopd;.] t. Intercalation ; inſer- 
tion of days or years to produce regularity and equation 
of time. 2. The time inſerted ; intercalatory time. 

(1.) The civil conſtitutions of the year were after different 
manners in ſeveral nations ; ſome uſing the ſun's your: but in 
divers faſhions ; and ſome following the moon, finding out em- 
boliſms or equations, even to the addition of whole months, to 
make all as even as they could. Holder on Time. 
E'MBOLUs. u. ſ. [-] Any thing inſerted and acting 
in another, as the ſucker in a pump. 

Our members make a fort of an hydraulick engine, in which 
a chemical liquor, reſembling blood, is driven through elaſtick 
channels by an embolus, like the heart. Arbuthnot. 
To EMBO'SS. v. a. [from befſe, a protuberance, French. ] 
1. To form with protuberances ; to cover with ſomething 
riſing into lumps or bunches. 2. To gy with re- 
lief, or riſing work. 3. [from emboi ſter, French, to in- 
cloſe in a box.] To incloſe; to include; to cover. 
4. [emboſcare, Italian] To incloſe in a thicket. 5. To 
huat hard. 

(.) Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 

Upon the beached verge of the falt flood ; 

hich once a-day, with his emboſſed froth, 

The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

— Thou art a bile, 
A plague fore, or emboſſed carbuncle, 
In my corrupted blood. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh emboſs, 

And all his le. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each — backs, 

T' embsſe their hives in cluſters. Dryden Don Sebaſt ian. 

(2.) Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd 

's death, and off rings to his ghoſt. Dryden's Virg. 

(3:) The knight his thrillant ſpear again aſſay d 
In his braſs plated body to emboſs. Spenſer. 

And in the way, as ſhe did weep 


and wail, 


A knight her met, in mighty arms emboſs'd, Fairy Queen. 
(4.) —— Like that ſelf-begotten bird 
In th' Arabian woods embeſt. Milton's Agoniftes. 


(5.) When a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he 
is ſaid to be emboſt : a dog alſo, when he is ftrained with hard 
running, eſpecially upon hard d, will have his knees 
ſwelled, then 4 is ſaid to be emboſt, from boſſe, French, a 

Hanmer. 


tumour. 
Oh, he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his ſhield ; the boar of Theſſal 
Was never ſo emboſt. Shatefteare. 
We have almoſt emboff him: you ſhall ſee his fall to-might. 
Shakeſpeare. 
EmpBo'ssMENT. . , [from emboſs.] 1. Any thing ſtand- 
ing = from the reſt ; jut; eminence. 2. Relief; riſing 
Work. | 
(1.) I wiſh alſo, in the my middle, a fair mount, with 
three aſcents and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breaſt ; 
which I would have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks 
or emboſſments. ; Bacon's Eſſays. 
(2.) They are at a loſs about the pendentis ; ſome 
fancy it expreſſes only the great emboſment of the figure, others 
believe it hung off the helmet in alto relievo. Addiſon on Italy. 
To Emno'TTLE. v. a. [bauteille, French.) To include in 
bottles; to bottle. 
—— dtirom, firmeſt fruit 
Embottled, long as Priamean Troy 
Withſtood the Greeks, endures. Philips. 
To Eu OWL. v. a. [from bowel.] To eviſcerate ; to de- 
pnve of the entrails ; to exenterate. 
+ The ſchools, 
Embowelled of their doctrine, have left off 
The to itſelf, ; 
Embowwell'd will I ſee thee by 


and 


5 
Till then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. Shakeſp. Henry IV. © 


— he roar 
Embowell*d with outrageous noiſe the air, 
And all her entrails tore, * Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


EmBRa'ceMmenT. n. , [from embrace. 


MBROCA'TION. n. /. [from embrocate.] 
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Foſſils and minerals that th' exzbowelP'd earth 
Diſplays. 3 Fhilipe. 
To EMBRA'CE. v. a. ſenlraſſer, French] 1. To bold 
fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze in kindneſs. 2. To ſeize 


ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold on; to welcome; to 
accept willingly any thing offered. 3. To comprenend ; 
to take in: as, natural philo/ophy embraces many ſciencer. 
4. To compriſe ; to incloſe ; to contain; to encompaſs ; 
to encircle. 5. To admit ; to receive. 6. To find ; to 
take. 7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. ; 
(1.) Embrace again, my ſons ! be foes no more; 
Nor ſtain your country with her childrens gore. Dryden. 
(2.) I take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, 
And you embrace th' occaſion to d Shakeſpeare. 
At firſt, her mother earth ſhe holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 
They who are repreſented by the wiſe virgins, emvoraced the 
rofeſhon of the Chriſtian religion, as the fooliſh virgins alſo 
done. Tillotſon. 
(4.) Low at his feet a ſpacious plain is plac'd, 
Between the mountain and the tream -mbrac'd. 
5.9 Fenton, Heav'n give tee joy 
at cannot be eſchew'd, muſt be exzbraced. Sha! ſpea re. 
If a man can be aſſured of any thing, without having exa- 
mined, what is there that he may not embrace for truth? Locke, 
6.) ————— Fleance, his ſon, 
Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Davies. 


Liban. 


To EMBRACE. v. 2. To join in an embrace. 


Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 
And wander we to fee thy honeſt fon, 


Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. Shak2?ſpeare. 


EMBRACE. =. /. [from the verb.] 1. Claſp ; fond preſſure 


in the arms; hug. 2. An hoſtile 1 cruſh. 

(1.) Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the occan's ſons 

By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 
1. Claſp in the 
arms; hug; embrace. 2. Hoſtile hug; grapple. 3. Com- 
prehenſion. 4. State of being contained; inclofure. 5. Con- 
jugal endearment. 

(1.) Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 
And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 
In whole decay virtue's fair ſhrine mut fall. Sidney. 
There cheriſhing one another with dear, though chafte em 

bracements, with ſweet, though cold kiſſes, it might ſeem that 
Love was come to play him there without darts. Vdney. 

(2.) Theſe beaſts, fighting with any man, ſtand upon their 
hinder feet, and ſo this did, being ready to give me a ſhrewd 
embracement. , Sidney. 

(3.) Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Dawes. 
(4.) The in man's body eaſily reparable, as ſpirits, 

blood, and fleſh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly 
reparable, as bones, nerves, and membranes. Bac. Nat. Hit. 

(5.) I would freelier rejoice in that abſence, wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he would 
ſhow moſt love. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


EMBRra'cen. 2. from embrace. ] The perſon erubracing. 


Yet are they the greateſt embracers of pleaſure of any other 
upon earth; and they eſteem of pearls as pebbles, fo they may 
ſatisfy their guſt, in point of pleaſure or revenge. Hoave.. 


EMBRA'SURE. #. /. [embraſure, French.) An aperture in 


the wall, through which the cannon is pointed; battlement. 


To EmMnRra've. v. a. [from brave.) To decorate; to em- 


belliſh ; to deck ; to grace ; to adorn. 
So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 
The great earth's womb they open to the ſky, 

And, with fad cypreſs, ſeemly it embrawve. 


Not now in uſe. 


Fairy Queen. 


To EMBROC ATE. v. a. [»&gixw-] To rub any part diſ- 


eaſed with medicinal liquors. 

I returned her a glaſs with oil of roſes and vinegar, to em- 
brocate her arm. Wiſeman on Inflamn:ations. 
1. The act of 
rubbing any part diſeaſed with medicinal liquors or ſpi- 
rits. 2, The lotion with which any diſeaſed part is 
waſhed or embrocated. 
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2% We endearoured to eaſe by diſcutient and emollient Ex. u. / [eame, Saxon.] Uncle. Now obfolerly 


cataplaſms, and embrocations of various forts. Wijeman's Surg. 


Te EMBRO/IDER. v. a. ſ[hbroder, French.] To border 


with ornaments; to decorate with figured work ; to di- 
verſify with needlework ; to adorn a ground with raiſed 
fzures of needlework. 
Such an accumulation of favours is like a kind of embroi- 
4ering or lifting of one favour upon another. Wotton. 
Ebreider'd fo with flowers it had ſtood, ; 
'That it became a garden of a wood. Waller. 
Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, but in a ſuit 
of her own embroidering. Spefator, No. 606. 
Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 
'This flave the } ans. and that the table ſpreads. 


clothes with needlework. 
| Blue filk and purple, the work of the embroiderer. Eccluf. 


Fuyzro'tnery. u. , [from embroider.] 1. Figures raiſed 


upon a ground; variegated needlework. 2. Variega- 
tion; diverſity of colours. 
I) —— Write, 

In em'rald tuffs, flow'rs purfled, blue and white, 

Lake ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. Shakefþ. 

Laces and embroideries are more coſtly than either warm or 
comely. Bacon: Advice to Villiers. 

Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 

With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery dreſs d. Pope. 

(2.) If the natural embroidery of the meadows were helpt 
and improved by art, a man might make a pretty landſkip of 
his own poſlciſions. Spectator, No. 414. 


To EMyroO'11.. v. a. [brauiller, French.] 1. To diſturb; 


to confuſe ; to diſtract; to throw into commotion ; to 
involve in troubles by diſſenſion and diſcord. 2. To per- 
plex; to entangle. 3. In the quoted paſſage the word 
ſeems improperly uſed for broi! or burn. 

(1r.) I had no 1 deſign, or preparation to embroil my 
kingdom in a civil war. King Charles. 
Rumour next, and chance, | 

And tumult and confuſion, all embreil d, 

And diſcord with a thouſand various mouths. Milton. 

When the found her venom ſpread fo far, 

The royal houſe embroil d in civil war, 

Rais'd on her duſky wings ſhe cleaves the ſkies. Dryden. 

(2.) The Chriſtian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
date, are ſo embroiled with fable and legend, that one receives 
but little ſatis faction. Addiſon on Italy. 

(3.) That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to rifle 
God's cabinet, ſhonld, like the coal from the altar, ſerve only 
to embroil and conſume the ſacrilegious invaders. 

Decay of Piety. 


To EmBRO'THEL:. v. . [hehe brogel.] To incloſe in a 


brothel. | 
— — Men, which chuſe | 
Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worle than embrotbei d {trumpets proſtitute. 


any thing yet not fit for production; yet unfiniſhed. 

(1.) The bringing forth of living creatures may be accele- 
rated, if the embryo ripeneth and ſooner. Bacon. 

An excluſion before conformation, before the birth can bear 
the name of the parent, or be ſo much as 8 called an 
embryon. | _ ' Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

Th- earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immarure involy'd 


Appcar'd not. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
In that dark womb are the ſigns and rudiments of an embryo 
world. Burnet's Theory. 


When the e-ude e2:5ryo careful nature breeds, 
See how ſhe works, and how her work proceeds. Blackmore. 
— While the promis'd fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv d 
Within its crimſon folds. Thomfon's Spring. 
(2.) The company bttle ſuſpected what a noble work I had 
then in re. Swift, 
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Whilſt they were young, Caſſibelan their eme, 
Was by the people choſen in their ſtead ; 
Who on him took the royal diadem, 
And goodly well it long time governed. Spenſer, 


Eugxbes LE. adj. [emendo, Latin.] Capable of emenda- 


tion; corrigible. 


EM EN DA“TION. =. ſ. [emendo, Lat.] 1. Correction; altera- 


tion of any thing from worſe to better. 2. An alteration 
made in the text by verbal criticiſm. 

(1.) The eſſence and the relation of every thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation, for its action and . and ſhews 
it to proceed from a mind of the higheſt underſtanding. Grew, 


Pope. EmenDa'TOR. n. / [ememdo, Lat] A -F = xg 
Funro'tDERER. . , [from embroider.] One that adorns /. [ ] corrector; an im 


prover; an alterer for the better. 


E'uERALD. . . [emeraude, French; ſmaragdus, Lat.] A 


green precious ſtone. 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the ancient ſmarag- 
dus; and, in its moſt perfect ſtate, is perhaps the moſt beautiful 
of all the - The roughemerald is uſually of a very bright 
and n ly poliſhed furface, and is ever of a pure and beau- 
tiful green, without the admixture of any other colour. The 
oriental emerald is of the hardneſs of the ſaphire and ruby, 
and is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre and brightneſs. 


Hill on Foffils. 
Do you not ſee the graſs how in colour they excel the eme- 
rald ? Sidney. 


The emerald is a bright graſs green: it is found in fiſſures 
of rocks, along with copper ores. Woodward on Foffils. 
Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When the gives it to the ſouthern gale, | 

Than the green emerald ſhows. Thomſon's Summer. 


To EME'RGE. v. 8. ſemergo, Latin.) 1. To rife out of 


any thing in which it is covered. 2. To ifſue; to pro- 
ceed. 3- To riſe; to mount from a ſtate of depreſſion 
W to riſe into view. 
1.) They emerged, to the u of the ſpirit of wine, 
as much of them as lay imm K bs ſpirit. 155 Boyle. 
The mountains emerged, and became dry land again, when 
the waters retired. Burnet's Theory. 
4 Thetis, — 1 of her ſon, 
merging from the to her boon, 
Purſu'd their — = Dryden's Homer. 
(2.) If the priſm was turned about its axis that way, which 
made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the ſecond refracting 
ſurface of the priſm, the image ſoon became an inch or two 
or more. Newton's Opticks. 
(3-) Darkneſs, we ſee, emerges into light ; | 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to fable night. Dryden's Fables. 
from ſhade emerging bright, 
Aurora ftreaks the ſky with orient light, 


Let each deplore his dead. Pope's O 
Then from ancient gloom emerg'd pe Ons 
A nfing world. Themſon's Summer. 


EZ ACGENCE. | =. /. [from emerge.] 1. The act of riſing 
Donne. EM RAE CY. Y out of any fluid by which it is covered. 


Euskvo. {SL [tubevar.] 1. The offspring yet un- 
| finiſhed in the womb. 2. The ftate of 


2. The act of riſing or ſtarting into view. 3. Any ſud- 
den occaſion ; unexpected caſualty. 4. Preſſing neceſ- 
ſity ; exigence. A ſenſe not proper. 
(1.) We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the 
Tu murdered bas, Brown's i Errours. 
2. emerg of colours, upon coalition of the 1- 
cles of ſuch hs were neither I ho of the — os 
that mixture whereof they are ingredients, is very well worth 
our attentive obſervation. Boyle on Colours. 
The white colour of all refracted light, at its very firſt emer- 
gence, where it ap as white as before its incidence, is 
.c ed of various colours. Newton's Of ticks. 
(3-) Moſt of our rarities have been found out by caſual emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance rather than 


of philoſophy. Glarville's Secet ſis. 

(4-) In any caſe of emergency, he would employ the whole 
wealth of his empire, which he had thus together in 
his ſubterraneous exchequer. Addiſon's Freebelder. 


EMERGENT. adj, [from emerge.) 1, Niſing out of that 


which overwhelms or obſcures it. 2. Riſing into view, 
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or notice, or honour. 3. Proceeding or iſſuing from any 
thing. 47 z unexpeQedly caſual. 
715 ve made my emergent fortune once more look 


Above the main, which now ſhall hit the ſtars. B. Johaſon. 
Immediately the mountains huge ar 


Emergent, and their broad bare —— 

Into the clouds. 

(2.) The man that is once hated, both his good and his evil 
deeds oppreſs him; he is not eaſily emergent. Ben. Johnſon. 


(3+) ſtoicks held a 3 and a fixed unalterable courſe 
of events; but then they held alſo 


ſity emergent from and inherent in the things themſelves, which 
God himſelf could not alter. South. 


(4-) All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent ucca- 
fon, they would mount their ſervants upon their horſes. 
Clarendon. 
E'/MERODS- 1 1. 4 [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation, 
E'ME ROIDS. rom hemorrhoids, aupogcnrti;.] Painful 
ſwellings of the hemorrhoidal veins ; piles. 

He deſtroyed them, and {mote them with emerods. 1 Sam. 
EME RASIO R. #. /. [from emerge.] The time when a ftar, 

having been obſcured by its too near approach to the ſun, 

3 again. 

he time was in the heliacal emerfion, when it becomes at 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun. Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 
LMER V. 2. / - [ ſmyris, Latin, ener, French. 

E is an iron ore, conſiderably rich. It is found in the 

iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and many parts of Germany. 

It has a near relation to the magnet. The lapidaries cut the 

ordinary gems on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted powder 

over them; but it will not cut — It is uſeful in 

cleaning and poliſhing ſteel. Hill's Mat. Med. 
EME'TICAL. I adj. [ipiv.] Having the quality of pro- 
EME'TICK. voking vomits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of herbs ; 
ſome purgative, ſome emetick, and ſome ſudorifick. Hale. 

EMe'TICALLyY. adv. [from emetical.] In ſuch a manner as 
io provoke to vomit. 

It has been complained of, that preparations of filver have 
produced violent vomits ; whereas we have not obſerved duly 
refined ſilver to work emetically, even in women and girls. 

| oyle. 
Emica'Tion. n. . [emicatia, Latin.) Sparkling; flying 
off in ſmall particles, as ſprightly liquors. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into embullition with noiſe and 
emication, as alſo a craſs and fumid exhalation. Brown. 

Emi'cTion. =. ſ. [from emidum, Lat.] Urine ; what is 
voided by the urinary paſſages. 

Gravel and ftone grind away the fleſh, and effuſe the blood 
apparent in a ſanguine emition. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

To E'MIGRATE. v. . [emigro, Lat.] To remove from 
one place to another. | 


EufcRA“TION. 3. . [from emigrate.] Change of habita- 


tion ; removal from one place to another. 


Milton. 


We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, 
or by emigrations, or inteſtine commotions. Hale. 
E'minEnce. I. /. [eminentia, Latin.] 1. Loftineſs; 


E!minency. Y height. 2. Summit; higheſt part. 3. 

A part riſing above the reſt. 4. A place where one is 
expoſed to general notice. 5. Exaltation ; conſpicuouſ- 
neſs ; ſtate of being expoſed to view ; reputation ; cele- 
brity ; fame; preferment ; greatneſs. 6. Supreme de- 


gree. 7. Notice; diſtinction. 8. A title given to 
cardinals. 
(2.) Mountains abound with different vegetables, every vertex 
or eminency affording new kinds. Ray on the Creation. 
3.0 muſt be ſmooth, almoſt i ible to the touch, 
and without either eminence or cavities. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(4-) A fatyr or libel on one of the common ſtamp, never 
meets with 


t reception as what is aimed at a perſon whoſe 
merit places him upon an eminence, and gives Atl 7 con- 
ſpicuous figure. Addiſon, S ectator. 

PS ou've too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
eminence, wealth, ſovereignty. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


„that they fell out by a neceſ- . 


E 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleſt under princes, 
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where the eminenc 


of one ob!cureth the reſt. 
deſerv d no ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Mitan's Paradiſe Left. 
ere men cannot arrive to any emmncy of eſtate, yet re- 
ligion makes a compenſation, by teaching content. Teton. 
Theſe two were men of emnercy, of learning as well as 
piety. Stulline flret. 
(6.) Whatever pure thou in the hody enjoy ſt, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjo 


In eminence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

(7.) Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo z 
Preſent him eminence both with eye and tongue. 

E'MINENT. adj. [eminens, Lat.] 1. High; lofty. 2. 
Dignified ; exalted. 3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. 

(1.) Thou haſt built unto thee an exunent place. Exzekh., 


Satan, in gefture proudly eminent 
Stood like a tow'r. M : Mrlton. 


(2.) Rome for your ſake ſhall puſh her conqueſts on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, 


To dignity ſo eminent a fon. Dryden's Fur. 

(3-) She is eminent for a ſincere piety in the practice of reli- 

gion. Addijon's Frec holder. 
Eminent he mov'd 


In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes. Glover. 

EuIxENTLVY. adv, [from eminent.] 1. Conſpicuouſly; 

in a manner that attracts obſervation. 2. In a high 
degree. 


(1.) Thy love, which elſe 
So eminently never had been known. 


Watton. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 
Lady, that in the prime of earlieſt youth, 
Wiſely has ſhun'd the broad way and the green, 
And with thoſe few art eminently (cen, 
That labour up the hill of heay'nly truth. NIillon. 


Such as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorn d, 
To ſome great work. Milton's Agcniftes. 
(z.) All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently 

beſt. Dryden. 
That ſimplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to perfection, is no where more eminently uſeful than in 
this. Swift. 
E'MiSSARY. A. /. [emifſarius, Lat.] 1. One ſent out on 
private meſſages ; a ſpy ; a ſecret agent. 2. One that 
emits or ſends out. A technical ſenſe. 
(1.) Clifford, an emiſſary and ſpy of the king's, fled over 
into Flanders with his privity. Bacon's Henry VIE. 

You ſhall neither eat nor ſleep, 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your emiſſary eye, 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben. Johnſon's Underwo9ds. 

The Jeſuits ſend over emiſſaries, with inſtructions to perſon- 

ate themſelves members of the ſeveral ſe&s amongſt us. Swi/t. 

(2.) Wherever there are emiſaries, there are abſorbent veſſels 

in the ſkin ; and, by the abſorbent veſſels, mercury will paſs into 

the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Emr'sS10v. 2. . [emiſſio, Lat.] The act of ſending out; 
vent. 

Tickling cauſeth laughter: 

4 of x brea 


the cauſe may be the 2z2//ior of 
the ſpirits, and fo 


th by a flight from titillation. 
Bacon. 
Populoſity neceſfarily requireth tranſmigration and ein 
of colonies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cover them with glaſſes ; but upon all warm and benign 
emiſſions of the ſun, and ſweet ſhowers, give them air. Evelyn. 
Affection, in the ſtate of innocence, was happily pitched 
upon its right object; it flamed up in direct fervours of devo- 
tion to God, and in collateral emfions of charity to its neigh- 
bour. South. 


To EMI'T. v. a. [emitto, Lat.] 1. To ſend forth; to 


let go; to give vent to. 2. To let fly; to dart. 3. To 
iſſue out jur:dically. | 

(1.) Theſe baths continually emit a manifeſt and very ſen- 
ſible heat; nay, ſome of them, at ſome times, ſend forth an 


Weed ward's atural Hiſtory. 


actual and viſible flame. 
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Knit NAGOGUES. . . [tupmia and 47% ] Medicines 


F. 


MET. n. /. [xmertre, Saxon.] 
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The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits ſteams, conſiſting of 


volatile and active parts. Arbuthnot on Air. 
(2.) Pay facred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, | 
Leit, weukfal, the far-ſhooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. Prior. 
(3-) That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and 
emitted by the judges authority, and at the inſtance of the 
vartv. Avlife. 


that promote the courſes, either by giving a greater 
force to the blood in its circulation, or 'by making it 
thinner, Dyincy. 
Emmenagogues are ſuch as produce a plethora, or fullneſs of 
the veficls, conſequently ſuch as ſtren the organs of di- 
o*!tion, ſo as to make good blood. Ar buthnot on Diet. 
An ant; a piſmve. 
When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of 
an emmet, 
Or when a rich ruby's juſt price be the worth of a walnut. 


Sidney. 


7 EuME w. v. a. [from mew.] To mew or coop up. 


bis outward fainted deputy, 
Whoſe ſett]'d viſage and delib rate word, 
Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth emmen, 


As favicon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. Shakeſpeare. 


To Emwmo've. v. a, [cmmoutoir, French.] To excite; to 


Exo'LLIENT- 44. [emolliens, Lat.] Softening ; 


rouſe ; to put into motion. Not uſed. 
One day, when him high courage did emmove, 
He pricked forth. Fairy Queen. 


Barley is emollient, moiſtening, and expectorating. 
Diurcticks are decoctions, emulſions, and oils of emollient 
e, ſo far as relax the uri : ſuch as 
relax ought to be tried before ſuch as ſtimulate, Arbuthnot. 


EMo'LLIENTS. z. /. Such things as ſheath and ſoften the 


EAOLLI(TIOx. 2. /. [emollitio, Lat.] The act of ſoften- f 


aſperities of the humours, and relax and ſupple the ſolids 
at the ſame time. Quincy. 

Emollients ought to be taken in air, to hinder them 
from perſpiring, and on empty ſtomachs. Arbuthnot. 


ing. 


Laſſitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 


warm water: the cauſe is, for that all laſſitude is a kind of 


cantuſion and compreſſion of the parts, and ing and 
anointing give a relaxation or emo/lition. acon. 


Powerful menſtruums are made for its emollition, whereby 
it may receive the tincture of minerals. Brown. 


EM0'LUMENT, u. . [emolumentum, Lat.] Profit; advan- 


tage. 
Tet them conſult how politick they were, for a temporal 
emolument to throw away eternity. South. 


Nothing gives ſatisfaction than the ſenſe of having 
diſpatcher a great La of buſineſs to publick emolument. Tatler. 


Emo'nGsT. prep. [ſo written by Spenſer. ] Among. 


- The merry birds of every fort 

Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony 1 

And made emong ff themſelves a ſweet conſort, 

That quick ned the dull fp'rit with muſical comfort. F. Qu, 


Emo'Tion. 3. / [emstion, Fr.] Diſturbance of mind; 


To EMPA LE. v. a. [empaler, French. ] 


vehemence of paſſion, either pleaſing or 
I will appeal to any man, who has read 
he finds not the natural emotion of the ſame in himſelf, 
which the poet deſcribes in his fei perſons ? Dryden. 
Thoſe rocks and oaks that ſuch emotion felt, 
Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. Granw. 


inful. 
8 whether 


a pale. 2. To fortify. 3. To incloſe; to ſhut in. 4. 
To put to — by q ages Fr 47 4 fixed 2 
1.) How 's he, whi place aſſign 
122 beaſts, ani diſaforeſted his mind? 
Empal d himſeif to keep them out, not in; | 
Can ſow, and dares truſt corn, where they have been. Donne. 
(2.) All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to fave 
themſelves from ſurprize. Ralegh's Eſays. 


EMPA/NNEL. ». 
or entering the names of a jury into a parchment ſche- 


pages yy 
is 
yy 4 "4 To Emea'NNEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſummon to 


1. To fence with 
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The Engliſh empaled themſelves with their pikes, and there- 


ard, 


with bare off their enemies. 

8 about her work ſhe did enmpale, 

ith a fair border wrought of ſundry flowers. 

Keep yourſelves in breath, 
And when I have the bloody Hector found, 
Empale him with your weapons round about. Shakeſpeare. 
They have empal d within a zodiack 
The free-born ſun, and keep twelve ſigns awake 
To watch his ſteps ; the Goat and Crab controul 


And fright him back. Donne. 
hank my charms, 
I now empale her in my arms. Cleaveland. 
Impenetrable, emal d with circling fire, 
Yet unconſum'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(4.) Who can bear this, reſolve to be mal d? 


His Kin flead off, and roaſted yet alive? Southerne. 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then with what life remains, empal d and left 

To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. Addiſ. Cato. 


Nay, I don't believe they will be contented with hanging; 
they talk of empaling, or breaking on the wheel, Arbuthnot. 
7 from panne, French] The writing 


dule, or roll of paper, by the ſheriff, which he bas 
ſummoned to appear for the performance of ſuch pub- 
IG as juries are me ed — A Convel. 

can ex right „corrupt 
3 be allowed to make exc one 
incompetent empannel ? Decay of Piety. 


ſerve on 2 jury. A law term. 
I ſhall not need to empannel a jury of moraliſts or divines, 
every man's own breaſt ſufficiently inſtructing him. 
Government of the Tongue. 


EM rARALAN CE. 2. . [from parler, French.] It ſignifieth, 


in common law, a deſire or petition in court of a day to 
pauſe what is beſt to do; and it is ſometimes uſed for 
the conference of a jury in the cauſe committed to 
them. Cowl. 


MPA'sM. u. /. [iuwagow.] A powder to correct the bad 


ſcent of the body. 


To Emya'ss10n. v. @. [from paſſion.] Ta move with 


paſſion ; to affect ſtrongly ; to throw off from equani- 


mity. 
Unto my eyes ſhows preſented were, 
Picturing that which I in mind embrac'd, 
That yet thoſe ſights empaſſion me full near. Spenſer. 
So, ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all exfafhon'd, thus Milton. 


To Emrz'orLE. v. a. [from people.] To form into a 


people or community. 


He wonder'd much, and 'gan enquire 
What ſtately building durſt high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the ſtarry ſphere, 


And what unknown nation there empeopled were? Spenſer. 


EurERESS. n. . [from emperour, now written empre/s.] 


1- A woman inveſted with imperial power. 2. The 
3 ry 2 emperour- G 
I. „ bo on earth our emfereſs reign, 
Ere you in an rn Pons angel ſtand. P — 
(2.) — Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 
Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart. Shakeſpeare. 


E'MPEROUR. . /. [empereur, French; imperator, Latin. ] 


A monarch of title and dignity ſuperioux to a king: as, 
the emperour of Germany, 

Charles & emperour, 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, 

Makes viſitation. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Eur ERK Y. . /, [empire, Fr. imperium, Latin.] Empire; 


ſovereignty ; — A word out of uſe. 


80 fair, and faſten d to an empery, 
Would make the great'ſt king double, Shakeſp. Cymbelize-. 
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Take on pw charge 3 
Aud king! ment of this your 5 
Not as FER. fonand, ſubſtitute, 
But as ſucceſſively from blood to blood, 
Your right of birth, your m ery, your own. Shakeſj care. 
E'MPHASIS. . . [tuÞacy.] A remarkable ſtreſs laid 
upon a word or ſentence ; particular force impreſſed by 
ſtyle or pronunciation. 
Oh, that brave Cæſar 
Ze choak d with ſuch another emphaſis. Shakeſpeare. 
Emphaſis not ſo much the time as a certain gran- 
deur, whereby ſome letter, ſyllable, word, or ſentence is ren- 
dered more remarkable than the reſt, by a more vigorous pro- 
nunciation, and a longer ſtay upon it. Holder. 


Theſe | ques” have force and em/haſis, if they be under- 


ſtood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet's Theory. 

EMurHATTICAL. T adj, (ia. 1. Forcible; ſtrong; 
EurnATIck. c ſtriking. 2. Striking the ſight. 

(1.) Where he endeavours to difh from 3 

© Garth. 


appetites, how emphatical is his —— 
In proper and emphatick terms thou didſt — the blazin 
comet's tau]. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
(2.) It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours are 
light itſelf, modified by refractions. Boyle on Colours. 
Emyena'TicalLy. adv. [from emphatical.) 1. Strongly ; 
forcibly ; in a ſtriking manner. 2. According to ap- 
rance. 
(1.) How emphatically and divinely does every word proclaim 
the truth that I have been ſpeaking of South. 
(2.) What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, muſt 
be taken emphatically, not really, but in appearance, when they 
leap above water, and ſuddenly ſhoot down again. Brown. 
EurnysE'Ma. 2. . [inQvonua.] Emphyſema is a light 
puffy humour, eaſily yielding to the preſſure of the finger, 
ariſing again in the inſtant you take it off. Wiſeman, 
EMreHvYSE'MATOUS. adj. [from iwfvonue.] Bloated ; puffed 
up ; ſwollen. | 
The figns of a gangrene are theſe : the inflammation loſes 
its redneſs, and becomes duſkiſh and livid ; the tenſeneſs of the 
ſkin goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or ephyſematous ; and 
veſications, filled with ichor of different colours, ſpread all 
over it. Sharp's Surgery. 
To Emyie'rcE. v. a. [from pierce.] To pierce into; to 
enter into by violent appulſe. 
The n bright, 
1 of hi open jaw, : 
an is mouth with ſo importune might, 
That deep emprerc'd his darkſome hollow maw. K 
Eurickr. preterite and part. from To 
[See Pir cx. ] Set; fixed; faſtened. 
But. he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc'd his ſhield atween. Spenſer. 


EMPIRE. . /. [empire, French; imperium, Latin-] 1. 


Sen er. 


pigbt, or pitch. 


Imperial power; ſupreme dominion ; ſovereign command. 


2. The region over which dominion is extended. 3. 
Command over any thing. 
(1.) Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in j ſit, 
Your ancient emfire over love and wit. Rowe. 
(2.) A nation extended over vaſt tracts of land, and numbers 
3 arrives in time at the ancient name ot kingdom, or 
of empire. Temple. 
- Sextus Pompeius 
given the dare to Czſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
EMPTRIC. =. / [iwugx:;, This word ſeems to have 
been pronounced empirick by Milton, and empirick by 
Dryden. Milton's pronunciation is to be preferred · ] 
A trier ; an experimenter ; ſuch perſons as have no true 
education in, or knowledge of phyſical praftice, but 


Hath 


venture upon hearſay and obſervation only. Nuincy. 
The name of Tips — > partins 
fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly empirick. Hooker. 


That every plant might receive a name, according unto the 
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diſeaſes it cureth, was the with of Paracelſus; a way more 


likely to multiply empriricks than herhaliſts. rown. 
Such an * and contempt for all manner of innova- 
tors, as phyſicians are apt to for empiricks, or lawyers 


for pettif . 
Th' ilht'rate writer, emp ricł- like applies 

To each diſeaſe unſafe chance remedies; 

The learn'd in ſchool, whence ſcience firſt began, 

Studies with care th' anatomy of man. Dryden. 
Emer'/sIcal.} adj. [from the noun.] 1. Verſed in expe- 
Eri Rick riments. 2. Known only by experience; 

i only by rote, — grounds. 
I. - | 

Of ſooty coal, the empirich alchymiſt 

Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, 

Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. Milton. 

(2.) The molt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but empiricł 
to this preſervative. Shakeſpeare. 

In extremes, bold counſels are the bet ; 
Like empirick remedies, they laſt are try'd, 

And by th' event condemn'd or juſtify d. Dryden. 

EMurIRICALLV. adv. [from empirical.] 1. Experimentally ; 
according to experience. 2. Without rational ground ; 
charlatanically ; in the manner of quacks. 

(1.) We ſhall empirically and ſenſibly deduct the cauſes of 
blackneſs from originals, by which we generally obſerve things 
denigrated. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Emer'atc:ism. . /. [from empirick.] Dependance on ex- 
perience without knowledge or art ; quackery. 

EMPLA'STER. „ {ipmaaggo. This word is now always 
pronounced, and generally written, la ſter.] An appli- 
cation to a ſore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſubſtance, 
ſpread upon cloth. See PLasTER- 

All emf laſters, applied to the breaſts, ought to have a hole 
for the nipples. iſeman t Surgerv. 

To EMmeLa'sSTER. v. @. [from the noun.] To cover with 
a plaſter. 
They muſt be*cut out to the quick, and the ſores emplaſtered 
with tar, Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Eur LA“sTIck. adj. Ii] Viſcous; glutinous; 
fit to be applied as a plaſter. 
Reſin, by ts emplaflick quality, mixed with oil of roſes, 
perfects the concottion. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Emplaſiick applications are not ſufficient to defend a wound 
from the air. Arbuthnot on Air. 

To EmyLEe'ap. v. a. [from plead.) To indict; to prefer 
a Charge againft ;' to accuſe. 

To ternfy and torture them, their ous maſters did 
often emplead, arreſt, caſt them into priſon, and thereby con- 
ſume them to worſe than nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, 
and empleaded them of impiety that referred it to natural 
caſualties. Gland. Sce/ /. 

Since none the living villains dare em lead, 

Arraign them in the perſons of the. dead. Dryder's Juvenal. 

To EMPLOYY. v. a. [emploier, French.) 1. To buſy; to 
keep at work; to exerciſe. It is uſed both as agent; as, 
the king employed the mini ſter; or cauſe, as, the publick 
credit employed the miniſier. 2. In the quotations 
it is uſed with in, about, to, and uten, before the 
object. To ſeems leſs proper. 3. To uſe as an inſtrument. 
4. To uſe as means. 5. To uſe as materials. 6. To 
commiſſion 5 to intruſt with the management of any 
affairs. 7. To fill up with buſineſs. 8. To paſs or 
ſpend in buſineſs. 

(r.) For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of the year, 

Thy vineyard mutt employ the ſteer 

To turn the glebe. Dr yaden's Virgil. 

(2.) Their principal learning was applied to the courſe of 
the ſtars, and the reſt was emfl/oyed in diſplaying the brave 
exploits of their princes. * Temple. 


Our reaſon is often puzzled, becauſe of the imperfection of 
the ideas it is employed about, Locle 


Swift, 
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The proper buſineſs of the underſtanding is not that which 
men always employ it to. Locke. 


Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, where- 
ever any one was plcaſed to employ it upon what was common. 


Locke. 
On the happy change, the boy 


E mf iay d his wonder and his joy. Prior. 
This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
vught to be — * on ſerious fubjets. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


(3-) The cleanly cheeſe-preſs ſhe could never turn, 
Her awkward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. Gavy's Paſt. 
4.) The money was employed to the making of gallies. 


2 Mac. 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noiſe ; 


And war more force, but not more pains employs. Dryden. 
(5.) The labour of thoſe who felletl : and framed the timber 
en:ployed about the pough, muſt be charged on labour. Locke. 
(6.) Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this matter 
Ezra, x. 15. 
Jeſus Chriſt is furniſhed with ſuperiour powers to the mk, 
hecaule he is emf loved in ſuperiour works, and appointed to be 
the ſovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible worlds. 
Watts. 
(7.) If you're idle you're deſtroy d; | 
All his force on you he tries, 
Be but watchful and employ'>, 
Soon the baffled tempter flies. Motteux's Don Quixote. 
To ſtudy nature will thy time employ ; 
Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. Dryden. 
(8.) Why, whilſt we ſtruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and forrow, with diſeaſe and death, 
Do they more blefs'd perpetual life employ 
In ſongs of pleaſure, and in ſcenes of joy ? 
EurLolv. u. /. [from the verb.] 
induſtry. 2. Publick office. 
(1.) Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. Pofe. 
(2.) Leſt animoſities ſhould obſtruct the courſe of juſtice, if 
one of their own number had the diſtribution of it, they have 
always a foreigner for this exploy. Addiſon on Italy. 
The honours and the burdens of great poſts and emf loys 
were joined er. Atterbury. 
EMyLo'yaBLE. adj. [from emp/oy.] Capable to be uſed ; 
proper for ute. 
he objections made againſt the doctrine of the chymiſts, 
ſeem employable againſt this hypotheſis. Boyle. 
EmyeLoO'YER. u. 4 — emplay.] One that uſes or cauſes 
to be uſed. | 
That man drives a great trade, and is owner or employer of 
much ſhipping, and continues and increaſes in trade and ſhip- 
ping. Child on Trade. 
EmMyLo'YMENT. #. . [from employ.) 1. Buſineſs ; object 
of induſtry ; object of labour. 2. Buſineſs ; the ſtate of 
being employed. 3. Office; poſt of buſineſs. 4. Buſi- 
neſs intruſted. 
(3-) If any ſtation, any employment upon earth be honourable, 
theirs was. Atterbury. 
Leaders on each ſide, inſtead of intending the publick weal, 
have their hearts wholly ſet to get or to keep employments. 
| Swift. 


Prior. 


(4+) Call not your ſtocks for me; I ſerve the king, 
On whoſe employment I was ſent to you. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


To Enro'tsox. v. 4. [empoiſonner, Fr.] 1. To deftroy 
by poiſon ; to deſtroy by venomous food or drugs; to 
poiſon. 2. To taint with poiſon ; to envenom. This 
is the more uſual ſenſe. 

(1.) Leaving no means unattempted of deſtroying his ſon, 
that wicked ſervant of his undertook to empaiſox him. Sidney. 
Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or mare in the ſtomach, 
therefore the ſurfeit of them may ſuffocate and empoiſon. Bac. 

Fupo0't1SONER- . /. [empoiſonneur, French.] One who 

deſtroys another by poifon. 


He is vehemently ſuſpected to have been the emporſorer of 
his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon's Henry VII. 


FEuro'tS0NMENT. #. /. [empoiſonnement, French-) The 
practice of deſtroying by poiſon. 


1. Buſineſs ; object of Emyo'verISHmeENT. 2. / [from 


To Emeo'wEx. v. @ [from p.wer.] 
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It were dangerous for ſecret empoiſonments Bacon. 
Euro Tick. adj, Ii] That which is uſed at 
markets, or in merchandize. 
Emro'rtuM-. 3. /. [imiger.] A place of merchandiſe; a 
mart ; a town of trade; a commercial city. 
And while this fam'd emporium we p , 
The Britiſh ocean ſhall ſuch triumphs , 
That thoſe who now diſdain our trade to ſhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt. Dryden. 
I take the prof eſtate of this great emporium to be 
owing to thoſe — of charity. | Atterburv. 
To EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [pauwre, French.] 1. To make 
poor; to depauperate ; to reduce to indigence- 2. To 
leſſen fertility ; as, tillage impoveri/bes land. 
(1.) Since might talk better as they lay together, they 
emo veriſbed their clothes to enrich their bed, which, for that 


night, might well ſcorn the ſhrine of Venus. Sidney, 
Your's ſounds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No leſs in courage than in ſinging well; 
While, unconcern'd, you let your country know, 
They have empowveriſh'd themielves, not you. Waller. 


For ſenſe of honour, if it emtover iſbetb a man, it is, in his 


eſteem, neither honour nor ſenſe. Suuth, 
— Freſh roſes bring, , 
To ſtrow my bed, till the empoveriſb d Spring 
Confeſs her want. Prior 


EMpo'veriSHER, . /, [from empoveriſb.] 1. One that 
makes others poor. 2. 'That which impairs fertility. 
(2.) They | 6a the weeds, and fit the land for after- 

crops, being an improver, and not an expoveriſber of land. 

Mortimer. 


. N Depaupe- 
ration; cauſe of poverty; drain of wealth. 


Being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, it is no 
great burden unto her, nor any great emfoveriſhment to her 
coffers. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juſtice, or appellations for favour or prefer- 
ment to another country, are ſo many grievous overiſh- 
ments. Sue View f Ireland. 


1. To authoriſe ; to 
commiſſion ; to give power or authoritity to any purpoſe. 
2. To give natural force; to enable. 

(1.) You are emfowered, when you pleaſe, to give the final 
deciſion of wit. Dryden s Juv. Dedication. 
The government ſhall be empowered to grant comnuſſions 
to all Proteſtants whatſoever. '_ Swift. 
(2,) Does not the fame power that enables them to heal, 
empower them to deſtroy ? | Baker on Learning. 

E/myxESS. #. . [contracted from empereſs, which is re- 
tained by Johnſon in the following lines.] 1. The queen 
of an emperour. 2. A female inveſted with imperial 
dignity ; a female ſovereign. | 

1.) Let your nimble feet 
Tread ſubtile circles, that may always meet 

In point to him; and fi „to expreſs 

The grace of him, and his great empereſs. Ben. Jobnſon. 

(2.) Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Eve | Milton. 
Yet, London, empreſs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou y didſt expire. Dryden. 
Wiſdom, thou fay'ſt, from heav'n receiv'd her birth 

Her beams tranſmitted to the ſubject earth: 

Yet this great empre/s of the human foul, 


Does only with imagin'd controul, 
If reſtleſs paſſion, by rebellious fway, ; 
Compels the weak uſurper to obey. Pricr. 


Eur AI“sE. . % [empriſe, French] Attempt of danger ; 
undertaking of hazard; enterpriſe. 
————- Nuble minds, of yore, allied were 


In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fairy Queen. 
— A double conqueſt muſt — 7 

If you atchieve renown by this empriſe. Fairfax. 

Giants of mighty bone, and riſe. Milton. 
Thus, till the fun had travell'd half the ſkies, 


Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe. Pope's Odyſſey. 
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E' Merten. 3. /. [from empry.] One that empties; one 
that makes any place void by taking away what it con- 


tained. 
6 The emp tier have empried them out, and marred their vine- 
branches. Nahum, ii. 2. 


E'MeTINEss. #. /. [from empty.] 1. Abſence of pleni- 
tude ; inanity. 2. The ſtate of being empty. 3 A 
void ſpace ; vacuity ; vacuum. 4. Want of ſubſtance 
or ſolidity. 5. UnfatisfaQtorineſs; inability to fill up the 
deſires. 6. . want of knowledge. 
(1.)— cities ſtood, 
Well fenc'd, and numerous, deſolation rei 
And emptineſs ; diſmay'd, unfed, unhous d, 
The widow and the orphan ſtroll. 


Philips. 


2.) His 3 ſound p 
With hollow poverty and emptineſs. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(3-) Nor could another in your room have been, 


Except an emptineſs had come between. Dryden. 
The ordinary air in which we live and reſpire, is of ſo thin 
a compoſition, that ſixteen thouſand one hundred and forty-nine 
parts of its dimenſions are mere emptineſt and nothing; and 
the remaining one only, material and real ſubſtance. 1 
(4.) Tis this which cauſes the graces and the loves to take 
up their habitations in the hardeſt marble, and to ſubſiſt in the 
emttineſs of light and ſhadow. Dryden's Du Freſnoy, Pref. 
(5.) —— O frail eftate of human things, 
Now to our coft your emptineſs we know. Dryden. 
Form the judgment about the worth or em tine of things 
here, according as they are or are not of uſe, in relation to what 


is to come after. Atterbary. 
(6.) —— Eternal finiles his emprineſs betray, 
As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. Pope. 
Eurriox. 3. / [emptio, Latin. ] The act of purchaſing ; 
a purchaſe. 


is a diſpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucus his 
exchanging his golden armour with the brazen one of Tydides, 
was emption or commutation. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
E'MPTY. adj. [æmem, Saxon.] 1. Void; having nothing 
in it ; not full. 2. Evacuated ; no longer full. 3. De- 
void; unfurniſhed. 4. Unſatisfactory; unable to fill 
the mind or defires. 5. Without any thing to carry; 
unburthened ; unfreighted. 6. Hungry. 7. Vacant of 
head ; ignorant ; unſkilful ; unfurniſhed with materials 
for thought. 8. Unfruitſul; barren. 9. Wanting ſub- 
ſtance ; wanting ſolidity ; vain. 

(1.) I did never know ſo full a voice iſſue from ſo empty a 
heart; but the ſaying is true, the empty veſſel makes the greateſt 
found. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

The pit was empty, there was no water in it. Gen. xxxvii. 

If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 
other, you gain nothing by that; there ſtill remains one veſſel 
empty. Burnet's Theory. 

(2.) Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 

His ſhackles empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 

(3-) Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diſtreſs, 

That in civility thou ſeem'ſ fo empty? Shakeſpeare. 

Mr. e has ſhewed, that air may be rarified above ten 
thouſand times in veſſels of glaſs; and the heavens are much 
emptier of air than any vacuum we can make below. Newton. 

(4.) Pleas'd in the filent ſhade with empty praiſe. Pope. 

(5.) They beat him, and ſent him away empty. Matt. 

go, ye ſhall not go empty. Exodus. 

He alleges that the fatyrs carried platters full of fruit in 
their hands; but if they had been empty handed, had been 
ever the larger ? Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent; 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. Dryden's Virgil. 
(6.) My falcon now is and g empty, 

And till ſhe ſhe muſt not be full-gorg'd, 

For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shakeſfeare. 

(7.) How comes it that ſo many worthy and wiſe men de- 
pend upon ſo many unworthy and empty headed fools ! Raleigh. 

His anſwer is a handſome way of expoſing an em ty, trifling, 
pretending pedant ; the wit lively, the * courtly and ſevere. 

a elton on the Claſſic s. 

(8.) Seven empty ears blaſted with the eaſt wind. 

Iſrael is an empty vine. 


Spenſer. 


Geneſ/ts. 
Hoſea, 


An 
To Eur Tv. v. 4. [from the adjective 


Eur YREUu. 
Eur YRE UMA. 


EP VRO 


E-M P 


(9.) The of there hides his heavy kead, 

d empty 7 = inp. do leaf are ſpread. Dryden Ex. 
To evacuate ; to 
exhauſt ; to deprive of that which was contained in it. 
Boundleſs intem ce, 

In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
Th” untimely emptying of the happy throne, 


And fall of many kings. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred their vine- 
branches. Nah. ii. 2. 


Sheep are often blind by fulneſs of blood: cut their tails, 
and empty them of their blood. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The Euxine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by 
communication it has both with Aſia and Europe, and the great 
navigable rivers that empty themſelves into it. Arbuthnot. 


To F.myv'rePLE. v. a. [from purple. ] To make of a pur- 


ple colour: to diſcolour with purple. | 
Now in looſe 23322 thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jaſper ſhone, 


Emlurpled4 with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd. Miltoa. 
- — The deep, 
Empury Fd ran, with guſhing gore diſtain'd. Philips. 


To Emevu'zz1.t. v. a. [from puzz/e.] To perplex; to 


put to a ſtand. 


It hath exzzuzzled the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
enforced them unto ſtrange conceptions to make out. Brown. 


EmeyE'Ma. 1. /. [ywwinpa.] A collection of purulent mat- 


ter in any part whatſoever ; generally uſed to ſigniſy that 
in the cavity of the breaſt only, and which ſometimes 
happens upon the opening of abſceſſes, or ulcerations of 
the lungs, or membranes inclofing the breaſt. Quincy. 

An ent yema, or a collection of purulent matter in the 
breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubtedly impel the 
patient into a phthiſical conſumption. Har wer. 

There 1s likewiſe a conſumption from an ema, after an 
inflammation of the lungs ; which may be known from a 
weight upon the diaphragm, oppreſſion of the lungs, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and inability ' to he on one fide, 'which is 
that which is ſound. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


EMyy'REAL. adj. [taave®-.] Formed of the element of 


fire; refined beyond aerial; pertaining to the higheſt and 

pureſt region of heaven. [ Tictell accents it on the pe- 

nult.] b 

Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in higheit heav'n, array'd in gold 

Empyreal. Milton's Paradi, I 
Go, ſoar with Plato to th' -»ppreal ſphere, 

To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair. Pope. 
But empyreal forms, hoawe'er in fight 

Gaſh'd and diſmember, eaſily unite. 


Tickel.. 


EmyyRE'an. n. /. [wre.] The higheſt heaven where 


the pure element of fire is 1 to ſubſiſt 
Almiglity Father from above, 

From the pure enmpprean, where he fits 

High thron'd above all height, bent down his eye. 

Under his burning wheel 

The ſtedfaſt em yrean ſhook throughout, 

All but the throne itſelf of God. Milton's Paradiſe La-. 

The emfyrean rung 

With hallelujahs. 


NMiltos, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
; n. J. [ipeigrpa.] The burning to of any 
matter in boiling or diſtillation, which 
gives a particular offenſive ſmell. Quincy. 
It is fo far from admitting an empyreum, that it burns clear 
away without leaving any cinders, or aduſt about it. Harvey. 
The hopes of an elixir inſenſibly evaporate, and vanith to 
air, or leave in the recipient a foul exppreuma. Decay of Piety.. 


EMPYREUMA'TICAL. adj. [from empyreuma.| Having the 


ſmell or taſte of burnt ſubſtances. 
Em! yreamatical oils, diſtilled by ſtrong fires in retorts, may 
be drought to emulate eſſential oils drawn in lunbicks. Boyle. 
818. n. .. [iwavzww.] Conflagration ; general tire, 
The former opinion that held theſe catacliſms and empyroſe 5 
univerſal, was fuch as held that it put a total conſummation 
unto things in this lower world, eſpecially that of contlagra- 
wc... Hale's Orig in of Mankind. 


E M U ä E NA 


To EMULATE. v. a. [emulr, Latin.] 1. To rival; t6 She is el were diffidence, or actual enmity with her, but 


propoſe as one to be equalled or excelled. | 2. To _ —_— as and 1 her. Hoxwel's Vocal Foreft. 
tate with hope of equality, or ſuperiour excellence. 3. To 
be equal to; to riſe to equality with. 4. To imitate; Thy mentees. ally of ether encrtiance 


Not emulous, nor care who them excels. Milton. 
to copy; to reſemble. 4 By fair rewards our noble youth we raiſe 
(2. 1 would have To emulous merit, and to thirſt of praiſe. Prior. 
Him emulate you : tis no ſhame to follow i Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior. 
The better precedent. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. (3.) Whoſe glorious deeds, but in theſe fields of late, 
Thoſe fair ideas to my aid I'll call, Made emulous miſſions mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And emulate my great original. Dryden's Aurengzebe. And drave great Mars to faction. Shakeſpeare. 
What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, E'/muLousLY, adv. [from emulous.] With deſire of ex- 
Nor poliſh'> marble emulate thy face. ' N. r ancther 
(3-) I fee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. 85 tempt — =, and emulouſly we 
8G . To bribe a voice, that * would not buy. Granville. 
No kitchens emulate the Feſtal 1 ; Pope. EM U'LSION. me J. [emulfio, tin-] A form of medicine, 
(4.) It is likewiſe attended with a delirium, fury, and an by bruiſing oily ſeeds and kernels, and drawing out their 
involuntary laughter, the convulſion emulating this * ſubſtances with ſome liquor, that thereby becomes milky, 
routhnot, WINcy. 


EmMvur.a'tTion. n. . [emulatio, Latin.] 1. Rivalry; de- The aliment is diſſolved by an operation reſembling that of 


fire of ſuperiority. 2. Envy; deſire of depreſſing ano- making an emu{fion ; in whic operation the oily parts of nuts 


, , I a and ſeeds, being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gra- 
3 „ dually mixed with ſome watery liquor, or diſſolved into a ſweet, 
Hath not that honour in't it had ; for where thick, turbid, milky liquor, reſembling the chyle in an animal 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, - af : Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
True — to ſword, T'll pitch at him ſome way, Emu'ncToRIEs. . /. [emunctorium, Latin.] Thoſe parts 


Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. of the body where any thing excrementitious is ſeparated 
There was neither envy nor emulation amongſt them. 1 Mac. and collected, to be in readineſs for ejetment. Quincy. 
Ariſtotle allows that ſome emulation may be good, and may Superfluous matter deflows from the body under their proper 
be found in ſome good men; yet envy he utterly condemns, as emunctor ies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
wicked in itſelf, and only to be found in wicked minds. Sprat. There are receptacles in the body of man, and emunctories 
The apoſtle exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general to drain them of ſuperfluous choler. More againft Atheiſm. 
emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing Diſcourſing of the * I ſhow that they are the grand 


treely to the relief of the poor ſaints at Jeruſalem. South. emun#ory of the body; that the main end of reſpiration is con- 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, tinually to diſcharge and expe! an excrementitious fluid out of 
And your own fame now robs you of your reſt : the maſs of blood. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Good actions ſtill muſt be maintain d with good, The regimen in quinſies, which proceed from an obſtruction 
As bodies nouriſh'd with reſembling food. Dryden. of the glands, muſt be to uſe ſuch warm liquors as relax thoſe 
(2.) What madneſs rules in brainſick men, lands, ſuch as, by ſtimulating, open the emun&ories to ſecern 
When for fo flight and frivolous a cauſe, te humour. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Such factious emulations ſhall ariſe ! Shakeſfteare. Ex. An inſeparable particle borrowed by us from the 
E'MULATIVE. adj. [from emulate.] Inclined to emulation; French, and by the French formed from the Latin ix. 
rivalling ; diſpoſed to competition. Many words are uncertainly written with en or in. In 
Eu ULAT TOR, #. /. from emulate.) A rival; a competi- many words en is changed into em for more eaſy pronun- 
tor. ciation. 
In ſuperiours it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth their compe- To Ex ATB LE. v. a. [from able.] To make able; to em- 
titors and emulators _ Bacon's Eſſays. power; to ſupply with ſtrength or ability. 
To EMu'LE. v. a. [emulor, Lat.] To emulate. Not in uſe. If thou would'ſt vouchiafe to overſpread 
He fitting me beſide, in that ſame ſhade, Me with the ſhadow of thy gentle wing, 
Provoked me to play ſome pleaſant fit; I ſhould exabled be thy acts to ſing. Sfenſer's Hymn on Lowe. 
Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hand His great friendſhip with God might enable him, and his 
My Pipe, before that emuled of many, compaſſion might incline him. Atterbury. 
And plaid thereon ; for well that ſkill he could. Spenſer. He points out to him the way of life, ſtrengthens his weak- 
To Emu'LGE. v. a. [emulgeos, Latin.] To milk out. neſs, reſtores his lapſes, and enables him to walk and perſevere 
Emu'LGENT. adj. [emwgens, Latin.] 1. Milking or drain- in it. Rogers. 


ing out. 2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy} are the two To Ex Ar. v. a. [from a&.] 1. To act; to perform; 
large arteries and veins which ariſe, the former from the to effect. Not now in uſe.” 2. To eſtabliſh by law ; to 
deſcending trunk of the aorta, or great artery; the lat- decree. 3. To repreſent by action. 
ter from the vena cava. They are both inſerted into the (J.) In true ballancing of juſtice, it is flat wrong to puniſh 
kidneys; the emulgent arteries carrying blood with the the thought or purpoſe of any before it be exafed. Spenſer. 
ferum to them, and the emulgent veins bringing it back — Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 


a ul after the ſerum has been ſeparated therefrom by * 1 E ny _ — Shakeſpeare. 
the kidneys. 


Harris. If it be proved againſt an alien, 


(2.) It doth furniſh the left emulgent with one vein. Browns, 105 

Through the emulgent branches Ne blood 1s brought to the . Aich 3 contrive, | 
kidneys, and is there freed of its ſerum. Cheyne. Shall ſeize on half his goods. Shakeſpeare. 
E'muLous. adj. [&mulus, Latin.] 1. Rivalling ; engaged The ſenate were authors of all counſels in the ftate ; and 
in competition. 2. Defirous of ſuperiority ; deſirous to what was by them conſulted and agreed, was propoſed to the 
rife above another; defirous of any excellence poſſeſſed people, by whon! it was exaged or commanded. Temfle. 
by another: with of before the object of emulation. , (3-) I did ena Hector. 1 
3. Factious; contentious. Ena'cT. =. , [from the verb.] Purpoſe; determination. 
(r.) What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, Exa'ctor. =. /. [from enact.] 1. One that forms decrees, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ſpite, or eſtabliſhes laws. 2. One who practiſes or performs 


Shall be the work of one. en. Jobnſon i Catiline. any thing. Not uſed. 


E N A 


x.) The great Author of our nature, and enactor of this 

ian of good and evil, is highly diſhonoured. Atterbury. 
(2.) The violence of either grief or joy, 

Their own exadors with themſelves deſtroy. Shakeſpeare. 


FVYNLLAGE. . . [waMmay] A figure in grammar, 
whereby ſome change is made of the common modes of 
{peech, as when one mood or tenſe of a verb is put for 
another. 

To Ena'MnuSH, v. a. [from ambuſh.) To hide in ambuſh ; 
to hide with hoſtile intention. 

They went within a vale, cloſe to a flood, whoſe ſtream 
Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there enambuſb d them. 
Chapman's Iliad. 

To Ena'mer. v. a. [from amel. See AMeL-] 1. To inlay ; 
to variegate with colours, properly with colours fixed by 
fire- 2. To lay upon another body ſo as to vary it. 


(r.) Muft I, alas 
Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glaſs ? Donne. 
Pope. 


See Pan with flock, with fruits Pomona croam'd ; 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' examel/'d ground. 
I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the enamelled ſilver plates, to 
diitinguiſh bottles of wine by. Swifts Laft Will. 
(2.) — Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd with gay enamel/d poll com mix d. 


To ENAMEL. v. n. To practiſe the uſe of enamel. 
Though it were fooliſh to colour or ename upon the glaſſes 
of teleſcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them 
more acceptable to the uſers, without leſſening the clearneſs of 


Milton, 


the object. BS 
Ex AME L. . /. [from the verb.] 1. 9 enamelled, 
or variegated with colours fixed by fire. 2. The ſub - 


ſtance inlaid in other things. 
(r.) Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 
Upon the bright enamel of her face 
Such honey drops on ſpringing flowers are found, 
When Phabus holds the crimſon morn in chace. Fairfax, 
There are various forts of coloured glaſſes, paſtes, enamel;s, 
and factitious gems. Woodward on Faſſils. 


Ena'MELLER. . [from enamel.) One that practiſes the 
art of enamelling. 

To EX AMOUR. wv. à4. [amour, French.) To inflame with 
love ; to make fond : with of before the thing or perſon 
loved. 

Affliction is examour'd of thy parts, 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shakeſpeare. 

My Oberon! What viſions have I ſeen ! ; 

I thought I was enamour'd of an als. Shakeſpeare. 

You are very near my brother in his love : he is examoured on 
Hero. Shakeſpeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 

—————— Or ſhould ſhe, confident, 

As ſlitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 

Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T” enamour, as the zone of Venus once 

Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. 

He, on his fide, 

Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamour'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Your uncle cardinal 

Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyſter, 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryden. 

Tis hard to diſcern whether is in the greateſt errour, he who 
is enamour'd of all he does, or he whom nothing of his own can 
pleaſe. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

Ixarra'TION. n./. [enarro, Latin.] Explanation ; ex- 
poſition. Dia. 

ExarTHRO'SIS. =. /. [ and agg]! The inſertion of 
one bone into another to form a joint. 

Enarthraſis is where a good round head enters into a cavity, 
whether it be cotyla, or profound cavity, as that of os coxx, 
receiving the head of the os femoris; or glene, which is more 
allow, as in the ſcapula, where it receives the humerus. 


iſeman's Surgery. 


Milton. 
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EAT TON. n. , [enato, Latin] The act of ſwimming 
out; eſcape by ſwimming. Di@. 
Exa'unTrs. adv. An obſolete word explained by Spenſer 
himſelf to mean /e/? that. 
Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 


Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 
But to the root bunt his ſturdy ſtroke. Spenſer's Paſtorali. 
To Enca'Gt. v. a. [rom cage.] To ſhut up as in a cage; 
to coop up; to confine. 
He ſuffer d his kinſman March, 
Who is, if every owner were right plac'd, 
Indeed, his king, to be encag d in Wales, 
There without ranſom to lie torfeited. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Like Bajazet encag d, the ſhepherds ſcoff, 
Or like flack-finew'd Sampſon, his hair off. Donne. 
To Enca'me. v. n. [from camp.) To pitch tents ; to fit 
down for a time in a march ; to ſettle a temporary habi- 
tation. 
He encamped at the mount of God. Exod. xiii. 5. 
The French knew how to make war with the Engliſh, by not 
putting things to the hazard of a battle, but weanng them by 
ong ſieges of towns, and ſtrong fortified encamfings. Bacon. 
To Enca'my. v. @. To form an army into a regular camp; 
to order to encamp. 
The people were encamped againſt Gibbethon. Kings. 
ENnca'MPMENT. #. from encamp.] 1. The act of en- 
camping, or pitching tents. 2. A camp; tents pitched 
in order. 
Their enemies ſerved to improve them in their encampments, 


weapons, or ſomething elſe. Grew. 
When a gen'ral bids the martial train 
—_ their encampment o'er the ſpacious plain, 
hick riſing tents a canvas city build. Gay's Trivia. 


To Enca'ves. v. a. [from cave.] To hide as in a cave. 
Do but excave yourſelf, | 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 


That dwell in ev'ry region of his face ; 
28 Sdbaleſp. Othells. 


For I will make him tell the tale ane w. 


ENCEINTE. n. /. [French.] Incloſure; ground incloſed 
with a fortification” A military term not yet natu- 
raliſed. | | 

ToEncna're. v. a. [echauffer, French.] To enrage; to 
irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and . monſtrous main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

To Ex CHAIN. v. a. [enchainer, French.] 1. To faſten 
with a chain; to hold in chains; to bind ; to hold in 
bondage. 2. To link together ; to concatenate. 

(1.) What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain d, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden's Virgil. 

(2.) The one contracts and enchains his words, — 

preſſingly and ſhort; the other delights in long-breathe 


accents. Howel. 
To ENCHANT. v. a. [enchanter, French.] 1. To give 
efficacy to any thing by ſongs of ſorcery. 2. To ſubdue 
by charms or ſpells. 3. To dodge in a high degree. 
(r.) And now about the cauldron ſing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
Theſe powerful drops thrice on the threſhold pour, 
And bathe with this enchanted juice her door; 
That door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my foul is ever hov'ring round. Crauville. 


(2.) Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his ſpirits for 
ever ſhould be enchanted. Fidney. 
John thinks them all exchanted : he enquires if Nici had not 
given them ſome intoxicating potion. Arbuthnot, 


(3.) One whom the mutick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony. 
: Shakeſpeare's Love's Labour Loft, 
Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face; 
Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace, 
ee 


Po, es O., fey. 
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Excna'nter. n. ſ. [enchanteur, French.] A magician; 
a ſorcerer ; one who has ſpirits or demons at his com- 

mand ; one who has the power of charms and ſpells. 
Such phaſms, ſuch apparitions, are excellencies which men 
applaud in themſelves, conjured up by the magick of a ſtrong 
imagination, and only ſeen within that circle in which the en- 
«banter ſtands, „5 ; Decay of Piety. 
Gladio, by valour and ſtratagem, put to death tyrants, en- 
chanters, monſters, and knights. Spefator. 

Ardan, that black exchanter, whoſe dire arts 

Enſlav'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. Granw. 
ExchAN TIN LV. adv. [from enchant.} With the force 


of enchantment. It is improperly uſed in a paſſive ſenſe 
in the following paſſage. 
He's gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; full of noble 
device ; of all forts enchantingly belov'd. Shakeſpeare. 
ENV CHAN TNME NT. . , [enchantement, French.) 1. Magi- 
cal charms ; ſpells ; incantation ; ſorcery. 2. Irreſiſtible 
influence; overpowering delight. 
(1.) The Turks thought that tempeſt was brought upon them 
by the charms and enchantments of the Perſian a N Fu 
| nolles. 
(2.) Warmth of fancy will 2 the loudeſt and moſt uni- 
rerlal applauſe, which holds the heart of a reader under the 
ttrongeſt enchantment. Pope's Preface to Iliad. 
Encna'xTRESS. n. / [enchantereſs, French.) 1. A ſor- 
cereſs ; a woman verſed in magical arts. 2. A woman 
whoſe beauty or excellencies give irreſiſtible influence. 
(1.) Fell banning hag! enchantreſs, hold thy tongue. 
Shakeſpeare. 
I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firſt who 


wore it by an enchantre(s. | | Tatler. 
(2.) From this enchantreſs all theſe ills are come; 
You are not ſafe till you ce her doom. Dryden. 
Oft with th' enchantreſs of his ſoul he talks, 
Sometimes in crowds diftreſs'd. on. 


7e Encna'se. v. a, [enchaſſer, French] 1. To infix ; to 
encloſe in any other body ſo as to be held faſt, but not 


concealed. 2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 3. To 
adorn by raiſed or emboſſed work. 
(r.) Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold ; 
Or Parian marble, when exchas'd in gold. Dryden's Virgil. 


Words, which, in their natural ſituation, ſhine like jewels 
-,nchaſed in gold, look, when tranſpoſed into notes, as if ſet in 
lead. Felton on the Claſſicks. 

(2.) What ſee'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 

Enchas'd with all the honours of the world! Shakeſpeare. 

They houſes burn, and houſhold gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchaſe. Dryden. 
(3.) When was old Sherewood's more quaintly curl'd, 

Or look'd the earth more upon the world, 

Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd ? Ben. Johnſon. 

Excnurz'ason. n. /, [encheſen, old law French.] Cauſe; 
occaſion. Sinner, Cœtuel, Bailey. 

Certes, ſaid he, well mote I ſhould to tell 

The fond encheaſon that me hither led. Fairy Queen. 

To Exci'xcLE. v. a. {from circle.) To ſurround ; to 
environ ; to encloſe in a ring or circle ; to enring. 

That ſtranger- the Paphian realm 
A realm defended with encircling ſeas. 
Beneath a ſculptur d arch he fits inthron d; 

The peers encircling, form an awful round. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Fxci'scLET./#- from circle.) A circle; a ring. 

— In whoſe enezrrclets if ye gaze, 

Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Sidney. 

Excrii'rices. u. /. [Ur.] Particles which throw 
back the accent upon the foregoing ſyllable. 

Ts EncLo'st. v. a. [encles, French.) 1. To part from 
things or grounds common by a fence. 
to encircle ; to ſurround; to encompaſs ; to ſhut in be- 
t ween other things ; to include. 3. To hold by an ex- 
cluſive claim. 

( The protector cauſed a proclamation to be ſet forth 


avainkk encloſures, — that they who had encloſed 
0 


and. accuſtomed to lie open, 


uld lay them ous. 


Pope's Oduſſey. - 


2, To environ; 
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As much land as a man tills, and can uſe the product of, fo 
much he by his labour excloſes from the common. Lecke, 
For encloſing of land, the ufual way is with a bank ſet with 
quick. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(2.) The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a jaſper : 
they ſhall be ſet in gold in their enclofings. Ex. xxviii. 20. 
The now ſpreads the glitt ring forfex wide, 
p by — 5-4 the lock; now joins it, to divide. _ 
EncLo'sEr. . from encloſe.] 1. One that encloſes, or 
ſeparates common fields in ſeveral diſtin properties. 2. 
Any _ in which another is encloſed. 
(.) If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th' encloſer ; but fince now 
God hath impal'd us, on the contrary, 
Man breaks the fence. Herbert. 
Encrio'surs. n,/. [from encleſe.] 1. The act of encloſing 
or environing any thing. 2. The ſeparation of common 
grounds into diſtinct poſſeſſions. 3. The appropriation of 
things common, 4- State of being ſhut up in any place ; 
encompaſſed, or environed. 5. The ſpace encloſed ; the 
ſpace comprehended within certain limits. 6. Several ; 
ground encloſed ; ground ſeparated from the common. 
(1.) The membranes are for the com fon or encloſure 
of all theſe together. Wilkins's Math. Magich. 
(2.) Encloſures began to be frequent, whereby ar:ble land 
was turned into paſture. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Touching excloſures, a company of lands incloſed are 
thereby improved in worth two or three parts at the leaſt. 


Heyward. 
(3-) Let no man appropriate what God hath made common ; 
ww that is againſt juſtice and charity, and by miraculous accidents 


God hath declared his diſpleaſure againſt ſuch encloſure. Taylor. 
4.) This expreſſes particularly the encloſure of the waters 
within the earth. Burnet's Theory. 
For the young, during its encloſure in the womb, there are 


formed membranes inveloping it, called ſecundines. Ray. 
( 0 And all, that elſe this world's encloſure baſe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 
Adorns the of her majeſty. Fairy Query. 


They are to live all in a body, and generally within the ſme 
encloſure ; to marry among themſelves, and to cat no meats that 
are not their own way. Addiſon, Sjeftaror. 
22 Tis not the common, but the encloſure muſt make him 


South, 

Enco'MiasT. n. , [iyzupiar.] A panegyrit; a pro- 
claimer of praiſe ; a praiſer. 

The Jeſuits are the great excomiafls of the Chineſe. 


Locke. 
Ty adj. [iymnupdrn®.] Panegyrical ; 
Encomta'sTiICx. laudatory ; containing praiſe ; be- 
ſtowing praiſe. 
— 1. {. [L.] Panegyrick ; praiſe ; 
ogy. 
” a. eagerly do ſome men propagate every little encomiun: 


their paraſites make of them Government of the Tongue. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 4 „ 


There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 


To Eu cou PASS. v. 4. [from compaſs.) 1. To encloſe; to 
encircle. 2. To ſhut in; to ſurround ; to environ. 
To go round any place, as, Drake encompaſſed the world 

(1.) Look how my ring excompeaſſeth thy finger; 
Ev'n fo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart. Shakeſpeare. 
Two ſtrong ligaments excompaſs the whole head of the femur. 
Wijſeman's Surgery. 


Acduiſon, 


Pgje. 


Py 
* 


Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſick ground. 


(2.) He, having ſcarce fix thouſand in his troop, 

By three and twenty thouſand of the French 

Was round encompaſſed, and ſet upon. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Enco'murasSSMENT.- =. / [from encompaſ;.] Circumlocu- 

tion; oblique tendency of talk. 

— Finding 
By this excompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 

t they do know my fon, come you more near. 


Shake ſp. 


ENCO'RE. adu. [French.] Again; once more. A word 
uſed at publick ſhows when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon 
is defired by the audience to do the ſame thing again- 
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To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, : 

And all thy ing daughters cry encore. Dunciad. 
ENCO/ UNTER. . / [encoxtre, French.] 1- Duel; fingle 
fight ; conflict. 2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh 
againſt each other. 3. Eager and warm converſation, 
either of love or anger. 4- Accidental congreſs ; ſudden 
meeting. 5. Accoſting ; tranſient or unexpected addreſs. 
6. Caſual incident; occaſion. This ſenſe is ſcarcely 


Engliſh. 
(r.) Thou haſt beat me out 


Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly fince 
Dreamt of excounters twixt thyſelf and me. 
Let's leave this keen excounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomething into a ſlower method. 
Pallas th' encounter ſeeks ; but ere he throws, 
To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows : 
O facred ſtream, direct my flying dart, 
And give to paſs the pro Hilefas' heart. Dryden's Xn. 
(2.) — wo black clouds 
With heav'n's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian ; then ſtand front to front, 
Hov'ring a ſpace, till winds the ſignal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milton. 
(3.) The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inſtant of 
eur encounter, after we had ſpoke the prologue of our comedy. 


Shakeſpeare. 
(4-) Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 
Around him fpread a veil of thicken'd air, 
To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pepe Odyſſey. 
(5.) But in what habit will you go along | 
— Not like a woman; for I would t the looſe encoun- 
ters of laſcivious men. Shale. Two Gent. of Verona. 
Three of Brutus | 
Is ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next excounter, yields him ours. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) An equality is not ſufficient for the unity of character: 


Shakeſpeare. 
Shakeſpeare. 


tis further neceſſary, that the ſame ſpirit in all fort of 
encounters. Pope's View of Epis Poetry. 
To Enco'uyTER. v. @. [from the noun.] 1, To meet 


face to face; to front. 2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; 
to ruſh againſt in conflict. 3. To meet with reciprocal 
kindneſs, 4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 5. To 
oppcſe ; to oppuzn. 6. To meet by accident. 

OT — Elf 1 rut die, - 
I will excounter darkneſs as a bride, 
And hug it in mine arms. 

The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and you encounter 
it. Shakeſfeare's Much Ado about Nothing. 
Thou ſtronger may ſt endure. the flood of light; 
And, while in. ſhades I chear my fainting fight, 
Encounter the deſcending excellence. Dryden. 
(2.) Putting themſelves in order of battle, they encountered 
their enemies. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
(3-) See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks; 
Both tides are even. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
(4.) Which way ſoever we turn, we are encountered with 
clear evidences and ſenſible demonſtrations of a Deity. Ti//otſor. 
(5.) Jurors are not bound to believe two witneſſes, if the 
probability of the fact does reaſonably excounter them. Hale. 
(6.) I am molt fortunate thus to excounter you : 
You have ended my buſineſs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


To Enco'unTER: v. #. 1. To ruſh together in a hoſtile 
manner ; to conflict. 2. To engage; to fight: it has 


with before the thing. 3. To meet face to face. 4. To 
come together by chance. 
(r.) © Encounter ſo, 
As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shakeſ; eare. 


Five times, Marcus, 
Have I fought with thee; ſo often haſt thou beat me: 
And wouldſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus, 
wit, e 

114 turn into a comick » 
When ladies bed. be — 28 


Shakſepeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 
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Both the wings of his fleet had to encounter with the 
Chriſtians. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Thoſe who have the moſt dread of death, muſt be content te 


encounter with it, whether they will or no. Wake. 
Exnco'unTereR. . / [from encounter.) 1. nent; 
antagoniſt; enemy. 2. One that loves to accoſt others. 


An old term. i 
(z:) The lion will not, kick with his feet, but he will ſtrike 
ſuch a ſtroke with his that he will break the back of his 
encounterer with it. More J Atheiſm. 
The doctrines of the reformation have kept the field againſt 
all encounterers. Atterbury, 
(z.) Oh, theſe encounterers ! fo gilt of tongue, 
2 give a n= drum ere it comes; 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh reader. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 
To Enco'utRace. wv. 4. [encourager, French.] 1. To 
animate ; to incite to any thing. 2, To give courage 
to; to ſupport the ſpirits ; to inſpirit; to embolden. 3. 
To raiſe confidence ; to make confident. 
(r.) They encourage themſelves in an evil matter. 
ary gh PF. hav. 5. 
(2.) Kinds of muſick encourage men, and make them war- 
like, or make them ſoft and effeminate. 1 Bacon. 
I would neither encourage the rebels, nor diſcoura 
ts loyalty. | King Charler. 
(3-) I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to aſſiſt 
our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this the judicious 
Hooker enccurages me to ſay. Locke. 


Enco'URAGEMENT. . . [from encourage.] 1. Incite- 
ment to any action or practice; incentive. 2. Encreaſe 
of confidence. 3. Favour ; countenance ; ſupport. 

(2.) — Such of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor ſmall 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wiſe and juſt. Philifs. 
( 3-) For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, 
generous excouragement of arts. Otwav's Orf han. 
The h of immorality will lie heavieſt againſt an 
eſtabliſhed religion, becauſe thoſe who have no religion will 

25 themſtlves of that, which has the encouragement of the 

law, MY EDO Rogers. 

Enco'uraGER. u. /. [from encourage.] One that ſupplies 
incitements to any thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great excourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 
As the pope is a maſter of polite learning, and a t en- 
courager of arts; ſo at Rome thoſe arts — theive, 
under the encouragement of the prince. Adaijon. 

To ENCRO ACH. v. 4. [accrocher, from croc, a hook, Fr.] 
1. To make invaſions upon the right of another; to put 
a hook into another man's poſſeſſions to draw them away- 
2. To advance gradually and by ftealth upon that to 
which one has no right: with ox before the ſubject. 

(1.3) Thoſe Iriſh captains of countries have encroached upon 
the queen's freeholders and tenants. Spenſer on Ireland. 
(2.) This hour is mine; if for the next I care, I grow 
too wide, | 
And do encroach uon death's fide. - 

T iliphone, let looſe from under 
Betore her drives diſeaſes and affright; 
And every mcment riſes to the ſight, 
Aſpiring to the Kies, encroaching on the light. 


To Encro'acn. v. n. 1. To creep on gradually without 
right. 2. 'To paſs bounds. 

(1.) The fupexttition that riſeth voluntarily, and by degrees 
mingleth itſelf with the rites, even of every divine ſervice, 
done to the only true God, mult be conſidered of as a creep- 
ing and excroaching evil. | Hooker, 

| Th' encroaching ill you early ſhould oppoſe ; 

Flatter'd, tis worſe, and by indulgence grows. Dryden. 

(2.) They fabled how the ſerpent, whom they call 

Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 

Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firſt the rule 

Of high 1 8 Milton Paradiſe Lof. 

C $3 


Herbert. 


Dryden. 
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Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditche® round, 
Exclude th' encroaching cattle from thy ground. 

Ex cROACHER. A. . [from encroach, 
the poſſeſſion of another by gradual and ſilent means. 2. 
One who makes Now and gradual advances beyond his 
rights. 

K (1.) The bold encroachers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
Till Neptune, with one gen'ral ſweep 
Turns all again to. barren ſtrand. Sawift. 
(2.) Full drefs creates dignity, augments conſciouſneſs, and 
keeps at diſtance an encroacher. Clariſſa. 

ExCROAChUENT. . / [from encroach.) 1. An unlaw- 
ful gathering in upon another man.. For example: if 
two mens grounds lie together, the one preſſes too far upon 
the other; or if a tenant owe two ſhillings rent-ſervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three: fo the Spencers 
encroached to "themſelves royal power and authority. 
Ceoxvel. 2. To advance into the territories or rights of 
another. 

( 1.) But this uſurper his encroachment proud 

Stays not on man : to God his tow'r intends 

Siege, and defiance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

If it be a man's known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make unjuſt excroachments upon him. Atterbury.. 

(2.) As a man had. a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, ſo he had no temptation ta labour for more than he 
could make uſe of: this left no room for controverſy about. 
the title, nor for encroachment on the right of others. Locke. 

The ancient Romans made many encroachments on the fea, 
and laid the foundations of their palaces within the very bor-. 


Dryden. 


ders of it. | Addiſon on Italy. 
The people, ſince the death of Solon, had already made great 
encreachments. Swift. 


To EN cUMBER. v. a: [encombrer, French.] 1. To 
clog ; to load; to impede. 2. To entangle; to embar- 
raſs; to obſtrut, 3. To load with debts; as, his eftate 
is encumbered with mor/gages. 

(1.) We have by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding great good, not encumbered with any notable inconve- 
nience. Hooker. . 

Encumber'd with his veſt, without defence. Dryden. 

(2.) The verbal copier is encumbered with ſo many difficulties 


at once, that he can never diſentangle himſelf, Dryden. 
— The god awak'd, 
And thrice in vain he ſhook his wing, 
Encumber'd in the filken firing. Prior. 
Exncu'MBRANCE. #. [from encumber.) 1. Clog; load; 
impediment. 2+ Excreſcence ; uſeleſs addition. 3. Bur- 


then q an eſtate. 
{1.) Philoſophers agreed in deſpiſing riches, at beſt, conſider- 
ing them as unneceſlary encumbrances of life. Temple. 
Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, inſtead of being 
of uſe to it. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
(2.) Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 
The huge encumbrance of horrifick woods. Thomſon. 
(z.) In reſpet of the encumbrances of a living, conſider 
whether it be ſufficient for his family, and to maintain hoſpita- 
lity. Aylife. 
Ency'cricar,, adj. [iqmuxnx3;.] Circular; ſent round 
through a large regioh. | 
This council was not received in 1 
is evident from Photius's encyclical epiſtle to the. patriarch of 


Alexandria. Stillingfleet. 
E'xcycLoet'pla.Þ} =. / [iyzoxnomaudnam] The circle of 
EncycLoye'py. ſciences ; the round of learning. 


In this encyc/opedia and round of knowledge, like the great 
wheels of heaven, we muſt obſerve twa circles, that while 
we are daily carried about, and whirled on by the ſwing and 
rapt of the one, we maintain a natural and proper courſe in 
the ſober wheel of the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Every ſcience borrows from all the reſt, and we cannot at- 
tp any ſingle one without the excyclofedy. Glanwille. 

This art may juſtly claun a place in the encyclopedia, eſpe- 


which they are contained. 
END. z. . [end, Saxon.] 1. The extremity of the length of 


hand, and dipt it.in a honeycomb. 
1 The extremity and bounds of all bodies we have no 


nothing 
that it can neither find, nor conceive any end. 


execution of theſe deſigns 


ſees, which x 
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cially ſuch as ſerves for a model of education for an able po- 
litician. 
1. One who ſeizes Excy'sTED. adj. [xt Encloſed in a veſicle or bag. 


Arbuthnot's Toba Bull, 


Encyfled tumours borrow their names from a cyit or bag in 
Sharp Surgery, 


any thing materially extended. Of bodies that have 
equal dimenſions we do not uſe exd: the extremity of 
breadth is fide. 2. Extremity or laſt part in general. 3. 
The laſt particle of any affigrable duration. 4. The 
concluſion or ceſſation of any aQion. 5. When end is 
not uſed materially, it is oppoſed to beginning. 6. The 
concluſion or laſt part of any thing : as, the end of a 
chapter; the end of a diſcourſe. 7: Ultimate ftate ; 
final doom; 8. The point beyond which no progreſſion 
can be made. 9. Final determination; concluſion of 
debate or deliberation. 10. Death; fate; deceaſe. 11. 
Ceſſation; period, 12, Limit; termination. 13. Abo- 
lition ; total loſs. 14. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. 15, 
Conſequence ; concluſive event; concluſion. 16. Frag- 
ment; broken piece. 17: Puipoſe; intention. 18. 
dn intended; final deſign ; the termination of intel-. 
lectual proſpet: 19. Ar. Exp. Probably corrupted 
from on end.] Upright; erect: as, his hair ſtands ar 
end, 20. An End has a ſignification in low language not 
eaſily explained; as na an end, commonly perhaps it is 
properly on. end, at the concluſion ; or corrupted from 


| tome old word not eaſily recoverable. 


(1.) Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in his 
1 Sam. 


culty to arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it finds 
to hinder its progreſs into this endleſs expanſion : of 
Locke. 
(z.) Behold the day groweth to an end. 
At the end of two months ſhe returned. 
If the world's age and death be argued well 
By the ſun's fall, which now tow'rds earth doth bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, ſince ſhe fell 


So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 

(4-) Jacob had made an exd of ' ing his ſons. Gen. 
Yet vainly moſt their age in ſtudy fpend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 


The cauſes and deſigns of an action are the _—_— ; 
the effects of theſe cauſes, and the difficulties met with in the 
„are the middle; and the unravelling 
and refolution of theſe difficulties, are the end. 

Broome of Ef ic Poetry. 


(5-) Better is the end than the beginning thereof. Eccle/. 
(7.) Mark. the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the 
end of that man is peace. Pſalms. 
(8.) reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken man, 
and are at their wits end. Py. cvii. 27. 


(9.) My guilt be on my head, and there's an end ! Shak. 
10.) I determine to write the life and the end, the nature 
the fortunes of George Villiers. Wotton. 
— The ſoul receives intelligence, 

By her near genius, of the body's end, 
And fo unparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. Daniel's Civil War. 
Tis the great buſineſs of life to fit ourſelves for our end, 
and no. man can live well that has not death in his eye. 
L Eftrange. 


Remember Mila's end, 


Wedg'd in that timber which he ftrove to rend. Roſcom. 

My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end. Roſcommen. 
Pope. 


Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 
(11.) What is the * of the. end of the world? Matthew. 
Great houſes ſhall have an end. Amos. 
(12.) There is no end of the ſtore. Nahum. 
(13.) There would be an end of all civil government, it. 

the 2 of civil power were by ſuch inſtitution, Loc ir. 
12 Take heed you dally not before your king, 
he that is the ſupreme King of Kings, 
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Confound your hidden falſehood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end. Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
(15.) O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come 
But it ſufficeth that the day will end. Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſar. 
The en of theſe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 
(16.) Thus I clothe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of Holy Writ, 
And ſeem a faint. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(17.) There was of ſe to reduce the monarchy to a 
republick, which was rom the end and purpoſe of that 
nation. Clarendon. 
= I have lov'd ! 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 
Can he who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 
Heay'n, as its inſtrument, my courage ſends ; 
Heav'n ne'er ſent thoſe who fight for private ends. 


Others are apt'to attribute 
i Addiſon, Spefatcr. 


ton. 
( 18.) Wiſdom may have framed one and the fame thing to 
ſerve commodiouily for divers ends, and of thoſe ends any one 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
to ſome falſe end or inten- 


may be ſufficient cauſe for continuance, though the reſt have 


craſed. Hooker. 
All thoſe things. which are done by hun, have ſome end for 
which they are done; and the end for which they are done, is 
2 reaſon of his will to do them. Hooker... 
Her only end is never-ending bliſs ; 
Which is, 5 eternal face of God to ſee, 
Who laſt of ends, and firſt of cauſes is; 
And to do this, ſhe muſt eternal be. Davies... 
The end of the commandment is charity. r Tim. 


Two things I ſhall 
men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling. 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thoſe ends, for 
which the parliament had firſt taken up arms. Clarendon. 

— Hear and mark 
To what end have brought thee hither. Milton. 

Life, with my Indamora, I would chuſe: . 
But, loſing her, the end of living loſe. 

For when ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Few aſk if fraud or force attain'd his ends. 
The end of our fait is to pleaſe God, and make him pro- 

pitious. * Smalridge. 

(20.) Stay ſt thou to vex me here? 

Slave, that, ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame! Shakeſpeare. 
Fo Ex D. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
conclude ; to finiſh- 2. To deſtroy; to put to death. 

(1.) They have ended all my harveſt. Ruth. 

He would in one battle 2x4 quarrel with them, either win or 
lole the empire. Kalt Hiſtory of the Turks. 

That expenſive war under which we have fo long groaned, 
is not yet ended. a | Smalridge. 
(..) The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 

Thy likeneſs ; for inſtead of thee, king Harry, 

This ſword hath ended him. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
To END. v. n. 1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 

2. To die. [TAU] 1 To terminate; to conclude. 
4. To ceaſe; to fail. 5. To conclude action or diſcourſe- 

(1.) Then eaſe your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end... Dryden EA. 

(2.) Yet y were my death, mine ending bleſt, 

If this I could obtain, that, brraſt to breaſt, 

Thy boſom might receive my yielding ſpright. Fairfax. 

(3 5 Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends 
in a deep ſigh ; and all the inſtances of pleaſure have a ſting in. 
the tail. Taylor's Rule of living. holy. 

(4.) His 88 » built upon either of theſe titles, could not. 
have deſcended to his heir, but muſt have ended with him. Lecke. 

( 5.) The angel exded, and in Adam's ear. 
So charming left his voice. 


prejudice ; to harm. 
Nor ought he car d whom he endamaged ' 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereay'd of right. Henſ. Fai. 


It cometh ſometime to pals, that a thing unneceſſary in it- Toa Enpea'vouk- v. n [from the noun. 


ſelf doth notwithſtanding appear convenient to be ſtill held, 
even without uſe, left, by reaſon of that coherence which it. 


To ExnDa'nGER. v. a. [from danger.] 


propound to you, as ends; ſince the wiſe. 


To ENDE AR. v. 4 [from 


Pope. 


1. To terminate; to 


Milton. 
To EN DATMAGE. v. a. [from damage.] To miſchief ; to 
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hath with ſomewhat moſt neceſſary, the removal of the one 


ſhould exdamage the other. Heoker. 
Where your good word cannot adyantage him, 
Your flander never can endamage him. Shakeſpeare. 


Gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter*d and diſperſt | 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI. 
The trial hath exdamag'd thee no way; 
Rather more honouur left, and more eſteem. Milton. 
When an erroneous opinion is publiſhed, the publick is en- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes puniſhable by the magi- 
ſtrate. South; 
A great alteration doth ſeldom any wife ex4amage or diſorder 
the globe. — Natural Hiſtory. 


Ex DAMAGEAENT. 2. [from endamage.] Damage; 


loſs. 
Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march'd to the endamagement. Skakeſteare. 
1. To put into 
hazard ; to bring into peril. 2. To incur the danger of ; 
to hazard. | 
(2) Every one defires his own tion and happineſs, 
and therefore hath a natural dread of every thing that cum deftroy 


his being, or e er his happineſs. Tillotſon. 
He rais'd the reſt, 

To force the foes from the Lavinian ſhore; - 

And Italy's endanger d peace reſtore. Dryden's An. 


My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 
Of our endanger d fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden, 
Volatile falts never exiſt in an animal body ; the heat required - 
to make them volatile, exdangers the animal. Arbuthnot. 
The intereſt endangered is our title to heaven. Rogers. 
(2.) He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the 
wound bleed inwards, pores <a malign ulcers. Bacon. 
ear,] To make dear; to wake 

beloved. . | 

All thoſe inſtances of charity which uſually endear each other, 
ſweetneſs of converſation, frequent admonition, all fignifications 
of love muſt be expreſſed towards children. Taylor. 
And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endears. Denhanr, 
The only thing that can exdear religion to your practice, will 


be to raiſe your affections above this world. Wake. 
Enpefarment. 2. , [from endear.] 1. The cauſe of 
love; means by which any thing is endeared. 2. The 


ſtate of being endeared ; the ſtate of being loved. 
(1.) Her firſt exacarments, twining round the foul. T 
(2.) Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the great cab ct” 
its exdearment amongſt all mankind ? South. 
When a man fhall have done all that he can to make one his 
friend, and emptied his purſe to create endear ment between them, 
he may, in the end, be forced to write vamty and fruſtration. Sc. 


ENDE AVvOGUR. . / de weir, French; endeworr.] Labcur 


directed to ſome certain end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
My ſtudied purpoſes went 
Beyond all man's endeavours. 
— Heav'n doth divide 
The itate of man in divers functions, 
Setting exdeavour in continual motion. J. Henry V. 
Here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cloufatre, 
J take imitation of an author to be an endeavour of a later 
poet to write like one who. has written before him on the fn 2 
ſubject. Di de u. 
The bold and ſufficient purſue their game with more puſiion, 
endeavour, and application, and therefore often tucceed. Tex: . 
She could not make the leaſt endeavor towards the pro- 
ducing of any thing that hath vital and organical part, , 
Such an aifurange as will quicken mens © exdea7 0s for the 
obtaining of a leſſer good, ought to animate men mee hover 
fully in the purſuit of that which is infinitely great». Ti/or/, 
his is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intelle#tyucl 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


| beings, in their conſtant exdeavaurs after, and Remy profzcu- 


tion of true felicity. 


Excke. 
; To labour 1&4 
a certain purpoſe; to work for a certain end. 


It hace 
cammonly after before the thing. | 
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I ould wiſh that more of our country clergy would endea- 
vour after a handtome elocution. Addi ſon, Spectator. 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could excel ; 


An thoſe were prais d who but endeavour'd well. Pope. 

To Expu'avouk. v. 4. To attempt; to eſſay. 
To pray'r, repentance, and obedience due, 

Thougli but exdeawvour'd with fincere intent, 

Mine ear ſhall not be flow, mine ear not ſhut. Milton. 
ExDe'avouRER. n. [from endeawvour.] One who la- 

bours to a certain end. 
He appears an humble endeawourer, and (| honeſtly to 


no purpoſe, Rymer's Tragedies of the laft Age. 
Cxneca'con. A. ſ. [R. A plain figure of eleven 


ſides and angles. 
Fxne wil. * Tenge] Peculiar to a country ; 


Lern E Mui. uſed ot any diſeaſe proceeding from 
EvnEMICK. ſome cauſe peculiar to the country where 
it rcigns : ſuch as the ſcurvy to the northern climes. 
1 
We may bring a conſumption under the notion of a pan- 
lemick, or exdemick, or rather a vernacular diſeaſe, to Eng- 
jand, Harwey on Conſumptions. 
Solenander, from the frequency of the plants ſpringing up 
in any region, could gather what exdemial diſeaſes the inhabi- 
7.115 were tubject to. Ray on the Creation. 
An endemial diſeaſe is what is common to the people of the 
country. Arbuthnot on Air. 


What demonſtrates the plague to be endemial _ „is 


its invaſion and going off at certain ſeaſons. thnot. 
To Enve'xIze-. v. 4. [from denizen.] To make free; 
to enfranchiſe. 
The Englith tongue hath been beautified and enriched out of 
otlicr tongues, by enfranchiſing and exdenizing ſtrange words. 
Camden. 
To» ENDVUCT.? wv. a. [enditer, French; didtum, Latin. ] 
7o ENDUTE. 1. To charge any man by a written ac- 
cuſation before a court of juſtice : as, he was endited 
far felony. It is often written indi. 2. To draw up; 


to compoſe; to write. 
(2.) How ſhall Filbert unto me izdzte, 


When neither I can read nor he can write. Gay. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules :ndtrtes, 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights! Pope. 


To Ex DI“ TE. v. n. To compoſe. 
Your battles they hereafter ſhall indite, 
And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 
ExDi'CTMENT- os . [from endire.] A bill or declara- 
ENnDi'TEMENT. tion made in form of law, for the be- 
nefit of the commonwealth; or an accuſation for ſome 
offence exhibited unto jurours, and by their verdi& found 
to be true, before an officer can have power to punith 
the ſaine offence. | Coed. 
"Tis neceſſary that the ſpecies of the crime be deſcribed in 
the libel or articles, which our Engliſh lawyers call an indict- 
ment or information. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
We never draw any indidment at all againſt them, but think 
commendably even of them. Heoker. 
The hand-writing againſt him may be cancelled in the court 
of heaven, and yet the indictment run on in the court of con- 
icience. South. 
Attend the court, and thou ſhalt briefly find 
Ta that one place the manners of mankind ; 
flear the erdiAments, then return again, 
Call thyſelf wretch, and, if thou dar'ſt, complain. Dryden. 
E'/xpive. 2. J [endive, French; intybumy Latin.] A 
lant. | 
„ Endive, or ſuccory, is of ſeveral ſortg ; as the white, the 
green, and the curled. Martimer s Huſbandry. 
ExvpLESsS. adj. (from end.] 1. Having no end; being 
without concluſion or termination - 2. Infinite in longi- 
tudinal extent. 3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 4. In- 
ccfſant ; continual. 
(1.) Nothing was more endleſs than the common method of 
comparing eminent writers by an oppoſition of particular | 6? 
ſages in then. Pope's Preface to the Iliad 
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2.) As it is pleaſant to the eye to have an exdleſs proſſ 
ſo 8 is ſome halve to a finite underſtanding to view —— 
excellencies. Tillotſon. 
(3.) None of the heathens, how curious ſoever in ſearching 
out all kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once endea- 
vour to reſemble herein the church's care for the endleſs good 
of her children. ker. 

But after labours long, and fad delay, 
Brings them t>-joyous reſt, and exdleſs bliſs. Spen/er. 


| our glory extinct, and happy ſtate, 
Here ſwallow'd up in exdleſs milery ! Miltox. 
(4.) All the prieſts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her gw praiſe. Shakeſpeare. 


Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And foft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. Pope. 
Fi'xDLESSLY- av. from * I. Inceſſantly; ber- 
petually. 2. Without termination of length. 

(1.) Though God's promiſe has made a fure entail of grace 
to all thoſe who humbly ſeek, it no where engages that it 
ſhall importunately and endleſs renew its aſſaults on thoſe who 
have often repulſed it. Decay of Pietv. 

E'nDLEsSNEss. #. /. [from endleſs.] 1. Extenſion with- 
out limit. 2. Perpetuity; endleſs duration. 3. The 
quality of being round without an end. 

. The Tropick circles have, 

Yea, and thoſe ſmall ones, which the poles engrave, 

All the ſame roundneſs, evenneſs, and all 

The endleſſne/s of the Equinoctial. 

E'NnDLoNG. adv. {end and long.] In a ſtraight line. 

Then ſpurring at full ſpeed, ran enalong on, 

Where Theſeus ſat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 

E'/npmosT. adj. {end and moſt.) Remoteſt ; furtheſt ; at 
the farther end. Dis. 

To ENDO RSE. v. a. [endefſer, French; dorſum, Latin. ] 
1. To regiſter on the back of a writing; to ſuperſcribe. 
2. To cover on the back. Thys is not uſed. | 

(1.) A French gentleman ſpeaking with an Engliſh of the 
law ſalique, the Engliſh ſaid that was meant of the women 
themſelves, not of males claiming by women. The French 
gentleman ſaid, Where do you find that gloſs ? The Engliſh 
anſwered, Look on the back ide of the record of the law ſa- 
lique, and there you ſhall find it exdor/ſed. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Upon credential letters was 2 this ſuperſcription, To 
the king who hath the ſun for his helmet. Howe, 

All the letters I can find of yours I have faſtened in a folio 
cover, and the reſt in bundles endorſed. Swift to Pope. 

(2.) Chariots, or elephants enders'd with tow'rs 

Of archers. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 

EnDo'RSEMENT:. #- /. [from endorſe] 1. Superſcription ; 
writing on the back. 2. Ratification. 

(2.) Th' endorſement of ſupreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 

To» ENDO'W. v. 4. [indoare, Latin; exdonairer, French. 
1. To enrich with a portion. 2. To fupply with any 
external goods. 3. To enrich with any excellence. 4. To 
be the fortune of any one. | 

(1.) He ſhall ſurely endes her to be his wife. 

(2.) An alms-houſe I intend to exdoww 

a dozen ſuperannuated h:iſbandmen. 
(3.) —— TI at firſt with two fair gifts 

Created him exndcww'd ; with happineis 

And immortality ; that fondly loſt, 

This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe. Ailton. 

Among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed by nature, 


and accompliſhed by their own induſtry, how few are there 
whoſe virtues are not obſcured ? Addiſon. 


God did never command us to believe, nor his miniſters to 
preach any doctrine contrary to the reaſon he hath pleaſed to 


endow vs with. Swift. 
(4.) I da not think 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ftuff within, 


Endxws à man but him. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
ExnDo'wMENT. . / [from endow.) 1. Wealth beſtowed 
to any perion or uſe. 2, The beſtowing or aſſuring a 
dower ; the letting forth or ſevering a ſufficient portion 
for a vicar toward his perpetual maintenance, when the 


Donne 


3 Exodus. 
v ndſomely for 
Lais, Spefator. 
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benefice is appropriated. Corve/. 3. Appropriation of 
revenue 4. Giits of nature. In this ſenſe it is com- 
monly plural. 
4 A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryd. 
(+-) By a defire of fame, great endowments are not ſuffered 
to lie idle and uſeleſs to the publick. , Adarſon. 
If providence ſhews itſelf even in the blemiſhes of 
creatures, how much more does it difcover itſelf in their ſeveral 


— - according to the condition in which — 


fo bn. v. 6. lade, Lain} 1. To fopply with 
mental excellencies; to inveſt with intellectual powers. 


2. In the quoted paſſage it ſeems incorreQly printed 
for ! 
(1.) Endue them with « hr =. Spirit. Common Prayer. 
Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in Paradiſe ; wiſdom endued 
the fathers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of 
holy things. 
Theis baniſh'd men that I have kept withal, 
Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. 
With what caſe, 

Endu'd with virtues as thou art, : 

Might'ſt thou expel this monſter from his throne? Milton. 

Whatſoever other knowledge a man may be endued withal, 
he is but an ignorant perſon who doth not know God, the au- 
thor of his being. Tillotſon. 

Every Chriſtian is endued with a power, whereby he is en- 
abled to reſiſt and conquer temptations. Tillot ſon. 

(2.) Leah ſaid, God hath endued me with a 1 

eneſis. 

Enpu'rance. ». from endure.} 1. Continuance; laſt- 

ingneſs 2. Patience; ſufterance. 3. State of ſuffering. 
4. Delay; procraſtination. Obſolete. 

(r.) Some of them are of my great antiquity and continu- 

ance, others more late and of leſs endurance. Sjenjer's Ireland. 

(2.) Great things of ſmall | 

One can create; and in what place ſoe er 

TT hrive under evil, and work eaſe out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance. . 

Their fortitude was moſt admirable in their patience and en- 

durance of ail evils, of pain, and of death, Temple. 

(3-) I would fain know whether that man takes a rational 
courſe to preſerve himſelf, who refuſes the endurance of theſe 
higher troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a condition infipitel 
more miſerable £ 1 0 * 3 

4.) I ſho ta'en ſome pains to brin 
veg and your ac „and have heard . Jy 
Without endurance further. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; duvare, Latin.] 
3. To bear; to ſuſtain ; to ſupport unbroken. 2. To 
bear with patience. 3. To unde go; to ſuſtain. 4. To 
continue in. Not uſed. 

(r.) The hardneſs of bodies is cauſed chiefly by the jejune- 
neſs of the ſpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts, 
which make them not enly hard, but fragile, and lefs exduring 
of preſſure. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 


Shakeſj ce. 


— 


As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dryden. 
(2.) So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure ; without him, live no life. Milton. 


The gout haunts uſually the eaſy and the rich, the nice and 


the lazy, who grow to endure much, becauſe they can endure 
Attle. Temple. 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, and muſt 


Endure our law. Shakeſj eare's Cymbeline. 
Taking into the city all ſuch things as they thought needful 

for the enduring of the ſiege, they delizoyed all the reſt. 
| Knolles's Hiftory. 

(3-) I wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure. 

Dre Aurengzebe. 
(4.) The deer exdureth the womb-bat eight months, and is 
complete at fix years. Brown's Fulzar Errours. 


To Expu'rs. v. n. 1. To laſt; to remain; io continue. 
2. To brook; to bear; to admit. 


(1.) Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but for that 


meat which endureth unto everlaſting life. Jobn. 
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Doth the crown endure to every 


Preyerb.. 


generation ? 


By being able to repeat meaſures of time, or ideas of ſtate 

/ of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, 

where nothing does really endure or exiſt. Locke. 
A charm, that ſhall to age endure 

The mind benevolent and pure. Anon. 


(2.) For how can I end tre to ſee the evil that ſhall come 
unto my people? Or how can Ie de to fee the deſtruction of 
my kindred ? Efth. viii. 6. 

Our great Engliſh lords could not endure that any kings 
ſhould reign in Ireland but themſelves ; nay, they could hard!y 
endure that the crown of England ſhould have any power over 
them. Dawie: on: Jrelaud. 

ExDpu'xer. 2. from endure.] 1. One that can bear or 
_ endure ; ſuſtainer; ſufferer. 2. Continuer ; laſter. 

(1.) They are very valiant and hardy; for the moſt part 

great endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all hardineſs. 
Spenſer. 


Hooker. E'xDwist. adv. [end and <viſe.] Erectly; uptightly; on 


A rude and unpoliſhed America, peopled with ſlothful and 
naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of 
poles ſet endwvi/e. Ray on the Creation. 

To 3 V. a. ons, Lat.) To kill; to 3 

Some plagues partake of ſuch a icious degree of malig 
nity, that, in the manner of a ke preſentaneous poiſon, they 
enecate in two or three hours, ſuddenly corrupting or extin- 
guiſhing the vital ſpirits. Harvey on the Plague. 

E'nemy. n. ſ. [ennemi, French; inimicus, Latin.] 1. A 
publick foe. 2. A private opponent ; an antagoniſt. 
3- Any one who regards another with malevolence ; not 
a friend. 4. One that diſlikes. 5. [In theolegy.] The 
hend ; the devil. 

(1.) All theſe ſtatutes ſpeak of Engliſh rebels and Iriſh ene- 
mies, as if the Iriſh had never been in condition of ſubjects, 
but always out of the protection of the law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand men for 
the next Summer. Addiſon on the War. 


(2.) I fay unto you, love your enemies. i Matt. 


Kent, in diſguiſe, 


3. 
ral his enemy king, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
(4-) He that deſignedly uſes I ought to be looked 
on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke.. 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Theſe heroes were no friends to | 7 
And bolder he who darcs aver, 
That they were enemies to war. Prior. 
(5. Defend us from the danger of the enemy. Comm. Prager. 
EnExGE'TICx. adj. [ingyrrue@-.] 1, Forcible; active; 
vigorous ; powerful in effect; efficacious. 2. Operative; 
active; working; not at reſt. 
(1.) Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not fo herge- 
tick as to venenate the entire maſs of blood in an inftint. Har co. 


(2.) If then we will conceive of God truly, and, us {or as 
we can, adequately, we muſt look upon him not only 2s an 
eternal Being, but alſo as a Being eternally energeiich. Grew, 

E'NERGY. . / [wigna.] 1. Power not exerted it ac-- 
tion. 2. Force; vigour ; efficacy; influence. 3. Fa- 
culty ; operation, 4. Strength of expreſſion ;_ force cf 
ſignification; fpirit ; life. 

(1.) They are not effective of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them, but are energies-merely ; for their working uhen 
mirrours, and places of echo, doth not alter any thing in te 
bodies. E. 64» 

(2.) Whether with particles of heav'nly fire 

The God of nature did his foul inſpire ; 

Or earth, but new divided from the kv, 

And pliant ſtill, retain'd- th? ethereal ezere v. Dry. ix. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perfect, with un gin 
nipotent as well as an eternal energy. 

Beg the bleſſed Jeſus to give an energy to vour 
prayers, by his moit powerful interceſſion. 
—— at but God! 

Inſpiring Con! who, boundleſs Hirt al, 

And unrenatting energy, pervades, 

Adjuit:, fugains, and agitates th2 wi.gce. 


(rette. 
ert. 
1: 
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(;.) Matter, though divided into the ſubtileſt parts, moved 
ſ>ittly, is tenſeleſs and ſtupid, and makes no approach to vital 
rey. Ray on the Creation. 

lid can concuſſion of atoms beget ſelf-conſciouſneſs, and 


powers and energies that we feel in our minds? Bentley. 
(4.) Who did ever, in French authors, ſee 
The comprehenſive Engliſh energy? Roſcommon. 


dwift and ready, and familiar communication is made by 
ech; and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater 
lite and exergy, raviſhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 
Many words deſerve to be thrown out of our language, and 
nat a few antiquated to be reſtored, on account of their energy 
and wund. Swift. 
Te LN ENVATE. V. a. [enervo, Latin.] To weaken ; to 
denrive of force; to emaſculate. | 
Great empires, while they ſtand, do enervate and deſtroy 
the forces of the natives which they have ſubdued, refting upon 
tucir oven protecting forces. Bacon. 
Sheepiiu ſoftneis often ener vates thoſe who are bred like 


fondlings at home. | Locke. 
On each encrwate ſtring they taught the note, a 
To pant, or tremble through an eunuch's throat. Pope. 


Footmen exerciſe theinſelves, whilft their enerwated lords are 
ſoftly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Extrva'tion. =. [from enerve.] 1. The act of weaken- 
ing; emaſculation. 2. The ſlate of being weakened ; 
effeminacy. 

To Exnt'/rve. vv. . [enervo, Lat.] To weaken ; to break 
the force of; to cruſh. 


We ſhall be able to ſolve and exerve their force. Dig by. 
Such object hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and tame 
Severeſt temper, ſmooth the rugged'ſt brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous | — diſſolve. Milton. 
To Exra'Misn. v. a. [from famiſb.] To ſtarve; to fa- 
wiſh ; to kill with hunger. | Dia, 


To Enre'trLEe. wv. a, [from feeble.] To weaken; to 
enervate; to deprive of ſtrength. 
Eve belied a lady, 
The princeſs of this country; and the air on't 
Revengin gly enfeebles me. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
My people are with fickneſs: much enfeebled. Shakeſp. 
Much hath hell debas'd, and pain 
Enfeebl d me, to what I was in heav'n ! Milton. 
Some employ their time in affairs below the dignity of their 
perſons ; and being called by God, or the republick, to bear 
great burdens, do -.exfeeble their underſtandings by ſordid and 
brutiſh: huſineſs. Taylor's Rule of ti wving holy. 
Surc, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mold, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paſſions, 
And ſunk me even below my own weak ſex, Addiſ. Cato. 


To ENFE/OFF. v. a. [ fe:ffamentum, low Latin.] To in- 
veſt with any dignities or poſſeſſions. A law term. 

If the eldeſt ſon exfeoff the ſecond, reſerving homage, and 
that homage paid, and then the ſecond fon dies without iſſue, 
it will deſcend to the eldeſt as heir, and the ſeignory is extinct. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
Fxre OFFMENT. #. [from en] 1. The act of en- 
teofting- 2. The inſtrument or deed by which one is 
inveſted with poſſeſſions. 
To Enre'TTER- v. @. [from fetter.] To bind in fetters ; 
to enchain. Not in uſe. 
His foul is fo erfetter'd to her love, 
That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt. Shakeſþ. 
ENFILA'DE. . /. [French.] A ſtraight paſſage ; any thing 
through which a right line may be drawn. Military 
term. 
To Exx1L1'DE. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce in a 
right line. 

The avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, were 
enfiladed by the Spaniſh cannon. Expedition to Carthage ua. 

To EN TIN E. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; to ſet on fire; 
to kindle. Obſolete. 
So hard thoſe heavenly beauties be e d, 

As things divine, leaſt pxTions do impreſs. 


Spenſer. 
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To Exro'ece. v. . [enforcir, French. ] 1: To give 
ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen ; to invigorate. 2. To make 
or gain by force. 3. To put in act by violence. 4. To 
infligate ; to provoke ; to urge on; to animate. 5. To 
urge with energy. 6. To compel ; to conſtrain. 7. Te 
-preſs with a charge. Little uſed. 

(2.) The idle ſtroke, erforcing furious way, 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimed ſight, 
Did Fall to ground. Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes with lunatick bans, ſometimes with pray'rs 
Enforce ther charity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Sker away as ſwift as ſtones 

\Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
(4.) Fear gave her wings, and rage #eaforc'd ny flight 

Thraugh woods and plains. Fairy Queen, 
If you knew to whom' you ſhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 


Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. Shakeſpeare, 
n | All revoke 

Your ignorant election; exforce his pride, 

And his old hate to you. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 


He prevailed with him, by enforcing the 11] conſequence of 
his refuſal to take the office, which would be interpreted to his 
diſlike of the court. | Clarendon. 


To avoid all appearance of diſaffection, I have taken care to 


- enforce loyalty by an invincible argument. Swift, 
(6.) For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means exforce you not to evil. Shakeſþ. 


A juſt diſdain conceived by that queen, that fo wicked a rebel 

ſhould prevail againſt her, did move and almoſt enforce her to 

ſend over that mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 
(7.) In this point charge him home, that he affects 

Tyrannick pow'r: If he evade us there, 

Enforce him with his envy to the people, 

And that the ſpoils got on the Antiates 

Was ne'er diſtributed. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

To Enro'rce. v. 3. To prove; to evince ; to ſhow be- 
yond contradiction. 

Which laws in ſuch caſe we muſt obey, unleſs there be rea- 
fon ſhewed, which may neceſſurily enforce that the law of rea- 
ſon, or of God, doth enjoin the contrary, Hooker. 

Ex 3 1. . [from farce.] Power; ſtrength. Not 
uſed. 
He now defhes thee thrice to ſingle fight, 
As a petty enterpriſe of ſmall enforce. Milton's Agoniftes. 
FExro'RcEtDLY- adv. [rom enforre,] By violence; not 
volu! tarily ; not ſpontaneouſly ; not by choice. 
If thou did'ſt put this ſow'r cold habit on, 

To caſtigate thy pride, twere well; but thou 

Do ſt it ex/ercedly : thou'dſt courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. 

ExrolnckuE vr. n. / [from enforce.] 
lence ; compulſion ; force offered. 
which gives force to a law. 43. Motive of conviction ; 
urgent evidence. 4. Preſſing exigence. 

(1.) Confeſs twas hers, and by what rough enforcement 

You got it from her. Shakeſpeare. 

He that contendeth againſt . theſe eforcements, may eaſily 
maſter or reſiſt them. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

(2.) The rewards and puniſhments of another life, which 
the Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the erfercements of his law, 
are of weight enough to determine the choice. Locke. 
| (3.) The perſonal deſcent of God himſelf, and his aſſump- 
tion of our fleſh to his divinity, was an enforcement beyond all 
the methods of wiſdom that were ever made uſe of in the world. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 

(4.) More than I have ſaid, 

The leiſure and exforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

Enro'rceR- n. . [from enforce.] Compeller ; one who 
effects by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hill, tis 
certain that the man is the violent enforcer of the firſt motion 
of it. Hammonds Fundamentals. 

Exro'uLDRED. a4. [from foudre, French.] Mixed with 
lightning. Obſolete. 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
1. An act of vio- 
2. Sanction; that 


67.) The Engliſh colonies, and ſome ſepts of the Iriſhry, a- 
Erne 
the laws. is Davies on Ireland. 
Romulus was the natural that were 


the firſt inhabitants of Rome, or of thoſe that were after in- 


corporated and enfranchiſed into that name, city, or - 
ment. my Hale's Origin Mankind. 

2.) Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to 
a t at a meal; — 2 pdov Ne my gr but 
if a man have the fortitude and reſolution to exfranchiſe himſelf 
at once, that is the beſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 

If they won a battle, pri became ſlaves, and continued 
ſoin generations, Wy gene by their maſters. Temp, 

. - His $ 
is eyes looks. 
anchis'd them, 
(4.) Theſe words have — amongſt 


Enrra'NCHISEMENT. . from enfranchiſe.] 1. In- 
veſtiture of the privileges of z denizen. 2. ſe from 
on — ſlavery. 

1. incorpora a man into ſociety, or bod 
ub Fer r 
England, is ſaid to be enfranchiſed; and ſo is he that is made 


a citizen of London, or other city, or w_ town 
corporate, becauſe he is made partaker of liberties that 
whady wig wry Comvel. 

His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, | 


Than for his lineal ties, and to beg 

Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. Shakeſp. Rich, II. 
(2.) Never did captive with a freer heart 

Caſt off his chains of and embrace 

His golden uncontroul d exfranchiſement. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


Enrro'zen. particip. [from frozen.] Congealed with 
cold. Not uſed. 
the _ — of my ſmart, 
of 


Yet to augment 

Thou haſt err n her diſdainful breaft, 

That no one pity there doth reſt. Spenſer on Love. 
To ENGA'GE. v. a. ſengager, French.] 1. To make 
liable for a debt to a creditor. 2. Toimpawn; to ſtake. 
3. To enlift ; to bring into a party. 4. To embark in 
an affair. 5. To unite; to attach; to make adherent. 
6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; to gain. 
7. To bind by any appointment or contract. 8. To 
ſeize by the attention : as, he was deeply engaged in con- 


verſation- 9. To employ ; to hold in buſineſs. 10. To 
8 ; * fight. . 
(1. ve engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, . 

To feed my means. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

engag'd their lives for them. Hudibras. 

againſt religion : ſome 

Tillotſon. 


of ; 

0 3 Digby on Bodies. 

5- -nature engages every body to him. Adaiſen. 
(6.) To ev'ry duty he could minds engage, 

Provoke their „and command their rage. Waller, 

His beauty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age, 


The reſt his houſe and his own fame exgage. Dryden's x. 
So ſhall I court thy deareſt truth, | 
When beauty ceaſes to engage ; 
So thinking on thy charming youth, 
Fl love it o'er again in age. Prier. 
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(7.) We have becn firm to our allies, without declining any 
expence to which we had engage ourſelves; and we have even 


exceeded our engagement. Atterbur y. 
| wit? For I ſhall ſing of battles, blood, and rage, 
h princes and their did engage. Dryden. 


(10.) The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt viftim of his royal rage. Poe. 
To Ex GAG E. v. . 1. To conflict ; to fight- 2. To em- 
bark in any buſineſs; to enliſt in any party. 
(1.) Upon advertiſement of the Scots army, the earl of Hol- 
land was ſent with a body to meet and engage with it. 


2.) Tis not indeed my talent to 
= trifles, or to role li page Te" . 
With wind and noiſe. Dryden's Perſ. 

EnGa'GEMENT. n. /. [from engage; engagement, French. ] 

1. The act of engaging, impawning, or making liable to 
a debt. 2. Obligation by contract. 3. Adherence to a 
party or tauſe; partiality. 4. Employment of the at- 
tention. 5. Fight; conflict; battle. A word very 
poetical. 6. Obligation ; 'motive. 
(2.) We have, in expence, exceeded our engagements. 
Atterbury. 
(3) This practice may be obvious to any who impartially, 
and without engagement, is at the pains to examine,  Swvy/t. 
(4-) Play, either by our too conſtant or too long engagement 


in it, an employment or profeſſion. ogers. 
(5-) Our army, led by valiant Torriſmond, 
Is now in hot exgagement with the Moors. Dryden. 
Encourag'd by — or obſtinate 
To fall like men in arms, ſome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious fate 
On the firm land. Philips. 


(6.) This is the greateſt exgagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity, "oy Hammond's Fundamentals. 
To 1 v. 4. [from gael.] To impriſon; to con- 
5 
Within my mouth you have engac['d my tongue, 
Doubly portcullie'd wah mp — and lips. Sbateſſ eare. 


To E GAARISOx. v. a- [from garriſon.] To protect by 


a garriſon. 
— with a guard doth engarriſos her ſtrongly. Howel. 
To ENGEN DER. v. a. [engendrer, French.] 1. To beget 
between different ſexes. 2. To produce; to form. 3. To 


excite ; to cauſe ; to produce. 4. To bring forth. 
(1.) This baſtard love is exgendered betwixt luſt and idleneſs. 


| Staney. 
2.) Oh nature! thou, who of the ſelf-ſame mettle, 
f thy child, t man, is pufft, 
ender , the black toad and adder blue. Shake(p. Timon. 
in, if ſouls do other ſouls beget, 
"T's by themſelves, or by the body's pow'r : 
If by themſelves, what doth their working let, 
But they might ſouls engender ev'ry hour ? Davies. 
(3.) Say, can you Falk þ Your ſtomachs are too young, 
And abſtinence 7 maladies. Skazeſ; care. 
The preſence of a king exgenders love 
Amongit his ſubjects and his loyal friends. Shakeſfeare. 
That engenders thunder in his breaſt, 
And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth. Shatspeary. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and animatcs vit- 
tue Add: en. 
riet. 
= 


To be cauſed ; to be produced. 


: (4.) Vice ergenders ſhame, and fully broods o'er 


To EnGe'nDER. v. n. 


Thick clouds are ſpread, and ftorms engrnacr there. 
: | Dryer, 
ENGINE. u. /, [en in, French; ingeg us, Ttaliau.] 1. Any 


mechanical complication, in which various movements 
and parts concur to one effect. 2. A muitary machine. 
3. Any inſtrument. 4. Any inſtrument to throw water 
upon burning houſes. 5. Any means uſed to bring to 
paſs, or to effect. Uſually in an ill ferſe. 6. An agent 
for another. In contempt. 
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(3-) The fword, the arrow, the gun, with m: 
engines of death, will be well —  Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He takes the ſciſſars, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends. ; Pope. 
(4.) Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines play; 
And ſome, more bold. mount ladders to the fire. 
(F.) Prayer muſt be divine and heavenly, which the 
with all his engines ſo violently oppoſeth. | ; 
| Dufppa's Rules for Devotion. 
(6.) They had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear ; 
His fortunes up into the ſtate were. Daniel. 
ENGINV IEA. =. / [engenieur, French.] One who ma- 


To EnGo'rGE. v. =. 


— To ENGRAT IL. v. a. [ 


ineſs, 
That deep — all e 2 Spenſer. 
To devour ; to feed with cagerneſs 
and voracity ;z to riot. 
Groedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint, 
And knew not _ death Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
rom grele, French, hail.) To va- 
riegate ; to ſpot as with hail. A word now uſed only in 
heraldry, for to indent in curve lines. 
ZEacides then ſhews ; 
1 a caldron, new, engrail'd with twenty 
ues 


i Ch 's Thads. 
Polwheel beareth a ſaultier engrailed. Carew's Sue. 


na ges engines ; one who directs the artillery of an army. 7 Exc AAA. v. a. [from grais.] To die deep ; to die 


For tis the ſport to have the engi cer | 
Hoiſt with his own petard. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Him thus enrag d, 

Deſcrying from afar, ſome engineer, 

Dext'rous to guide-th* unerring charge, defign'd 2 

By one nice ſhot to terminate the war. Philips. 

An author, who points his ſatire at a great man, 1s ke the 
engireer who ſignalized himſelf by this ungenerous practice. 


Addiſon. 
ElnG@ixnery. . / [from engine. 


1. The act of manag- 


ing artiflery. 2. Engines of war; artillery. 
e 0 They may deſcend in mathematicks 1 ar- 


chitecture, eng ine y, or navigation. Milton on Education. 


(2.) We ſaw the foe 
Approaching, groſs and huge, in hollow cube : 
Training his dew'liſh engmery. Milton. 


To Encri'xo. v. a. [from gird.] To encircle; to ſur- 
reund ; to environ; to encompaſs. 

My heart is drown'd with grief, 

My body round engirt with miley 

For what's more miſerable than diſcontent ? Shakeſ. 


That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of mine. 
Shakeſt eare. 


ENGLISH. a4. [enxlep, Saxon.] Belonging to England; 


thence Engliſh is the 1 e of England. 
He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and you 
come into the court, and ſwear that I have a poor pennywo! 
in the Engl. | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Fence. 
Of Engliſ6 talc, the coarſer fort is called plaiſter, or parget ; 
the finer, ſpoad. Woodward. 
To E'nGL15H, v. a. [from the noun.] To tranſlate into 


N. inſtrument terebra, liſh pi Bacon 
ow in t we may eng . . 
We find not a word in the text can y be rendered 


aniſe, which is what the Latins call anethum, _ __—_— 


engliſhed dill. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To EnGLvu'T. v. a. [engloutir, French. ] 


up. It is now little uſed in any ſenſe. 2. To fill. 


glut ; to . 

( 2.) Neither my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath rais'd me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me: for my parti 
Ergluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. 


Certainly, thou art ſo near the 


— Ot 


3 
Thou needs muſt be enghetted. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
How many prod! 1 have ſlaves and peaſants 
This ni | Shakeſt eare i Timon. 


ht a_—_ / 
(2.) Whoſe grieved minds, which choler did englut, 


themſelves turning their wrathful ſpight. 2 


Being once eg lutted with vanity, be will 
alt : —— 
gire.] To pierce ; to prick. 


To EnGo'rE. v. @. [ir:m 
Not uſed. 
As ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. 
To EnGo'rGE- v. 4. [from gorge, French, a throat. 


ſwallew ; to devour; to gorge. | 


* 


To EncGra've. v. 4. preter. engraved ; 


1. To ſwallow. 
3- To 


$ 2 
To 


in grain. 
See thou how freſh my flowers being ſpread, 


mos in lilie white and crimſon red, 
ith leaves ergrain'd in luſtry green. Spenſer's Pa floral. 


To EnGra'eele. v. =. [from grapple.] To cloſe with; 


to contend with hold on each other. 


There thall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 


Engrapple w y fon, as fierce as he. Daniel. 


To EnGra'sy. v. a. [from graſp.] To ſeize ; to hold faſt 


in the hand; to gripe. 
Now gan Pyrrocles wax as wood as he, 

And him affronted with impatient might ; 

And both together fierce engraſted he, 

Whiles Guyon ſtanding by, RR ng. 

$; enſer. 

rt. paſſ. engraved 
or engra ven. [engraver, French-] 1. To picure by in- 
ciſions in any matter. 2. To mark wood or ſtone. 3. To 
impreſs deeply ; to imprint. 4. [from grave.] To bury ; 


to inhume ; to inter. 


(1.) Her ivory forehead, full of brave, 
Like a broad whe, did itſelf 1 
For love his lofty triumphs to engræve, 
And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Queen. 
O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent i ſhines ; 
On either gate were fix engraven ſigns. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Names freſh engrav'd d of wits renown d; 
Pope. 


I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
8 Engrave the two ſtones with the names. Ex. xxviii. 11. 
(3-) It will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave 
m mens minds, in words of uncertain ſignification. 
Lacke. 
Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all of charity. Atterbury. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear, are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye, 
Lives long upon the mind : the faithful fight 
= 5 ing So beam of hght. 
4+ on charge of them now being dead, 
In ſeemly fort their corſes to ave, 
Spenſer. 


Watts. 


And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. 


hello. Ex G KA vk = MM 1. [from engrave. |] A cutter in ſtone or 


other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itſelf, as the pencil of a 
painter or e:graver makes the i in the table, but are im- 
printed in a wonderful method in the ſoul. Hale 


To Encaiz've. v. @. [from grieve.] To pain; to vex ; 


to afflict ; to diſconſolate. 


The anguiſh, and ſharp j 5 
Rankled ſo fore, and feſter d inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find no reſt. Fairy Queen. 
Aches, hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards froſt. Bacon's Natural Hiflorv. 
To Encro'ss- wv. a. [groffir, French. ] 1. To thicken ; 
to make thick. 2. To encreaſe in bulk. z. To fatten ; 
to plump up. 4. To ſeize in the greſs; to feize the 
whole of any thing, 5. To purchaſe the whole of any 
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(3. to engro/s his idle body 
But praying, to enrich his watchful ſoul. : 


char {0 exgrſs the defre and 
0 


f 


{ſs the fancies of the fair. 
6.) Here is th indictment of the good lord Haſtin 
| h in a ſet hand fairly is exgroſs'd. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Aclerk, foredoom'd his father's foul to croſs, 
Who pens a ſtanza when he ſhould exgroſs. Pope. 
urchaſes 


ExGro'sstx. *. / [from engroſs.] He that 
large tities of any commodity, in order to fell it at a 
high price. 


new ſort of engrofſers, or foreſtallers, having the feeding 
and fu uy Oe won fr gy wages eg oeongs 
man out warehouſes, ſet the pri 
landholder. 18 3 
ExnGRro'SSMENT. 3. /. [from engroſs.] Appropriation of 
things in the groſs ; dc cede. 
Our are pack't with wax, our mouths with honey : 
We bring it to the hive ; and, like the bees, 
Are murder'd for our pains ! This bitter taſte 
Yield his engroſſments to the dying father. 
TEE Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Thoſe held their immoderate engroſſments of power and fa- 
vour by no other tenure than preſumption. Swift. 
To.EnGua'xD. v. 4. [from guard.] To protect; to de- 
fend ; to ſurround as guards. Not N 
A hundred kni ! yes, that on ev'ry dream 
He may enguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 
And hold our lives at mercy. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
To Ex HLN CE. wv. @. [haufſer, enhauffer, French.] 1. To 
lift up ; to raiſe on high. A ſenſe now obſolete. 2. To 
raiſe; to advance; to heighten in price. 3. To raiſe in 
eſteem. 4. To aggravate; to increaſe from bad to 


w 


(1.) Both of them high at once their hands enbanc d, 
And both at once their huge blows down did ſway. Heuſer. 
(2.) The deſire of money is every where the ſame : its vent 
vanes very little, but as its greater ſcarcity enhances its price, 
and increaſes the ſcramble. | Locke 

(3-) What is it but the experience of want that enhances 
the value of plenty ? a L' Eftrange. 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now undergo, will 
contribute to enhance our pleaſure. Atterbury. 

(4.) To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts incite is 
the will of God within us, is the principle of villainy that 
hath ated in the children of diſobedience, enhanced and im- 

d with circumſtances of greater impudence than the moſt 
abominable heathens were ' of. Hammond. 

The re lation which thoſe children bore to the prieſthood, 

contributed to exhance their guilt, and increaſe their punith- 

ment. | | Atterbury. 
EAN CEMT. 2 f. [from enbance.} 1. Encreaſc; 
——_— of value. 2. Aggravation ; encreaſe of 


(.) Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords 
NN 89 of rents. 
Om. Bacon. 


(.) Jocular ſlanders have, from the ſlightneſs of the tempta- 
tion, an enhancement of guilt. Covernment of the Tongue. 


E N ! 

ENIGMA. =. 7. [enigma, Lat. ——— A riddle ; an 
obſcure queſtion ; a poſition expreſſed in remote and am- 
biguous terms. | 

The dark enigma will allow 

A —_— which, if well I underſtand, 

From ſacrilege will free the god's command. Dryden. 

A cuſtom was amongſt the ancicnts of ng an enigma 
at feſtivals, and adjudging a reward to him that ſolved it. Pope. 

Enicma'Ticat. adj. [from enigma.] 1. Obſcure; am- 
biguouſly or darkly exprefſed. 2. Cloudy; obſcurey 
conceived or apprehended. - 

t.) Your aniwer, fir, is enigmatical. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
ngmatical deliveries comprehend uſeful verities; but being 
miſtaken by liberal expoſitors at firſt, they have been miſunder- 
ſtood by moſt ſince. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whilſt they affect enigmatical obſcurity, they 

readers of their d:vul 3 4 

Athenzus gives in 0 engmatical propoſitions in 
uſe at Athens, and of the forfeitures and rewards the 
ſolution or non-ſolution. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

2.) Faith here is the aſſent to thoſe things which come to us 

by hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, or dark enigma- 

tical knowledge, but hereafter are ſeen or known demonſtra- 
tively. Hammond. 

N1GMA'TICALLY. ad. [from enigma ] In a ſenſe dif- 

ferent from that which the words in their familiar accep- 

tation imply. 

Homer ſpeaks enigmatically, and intends that theſe monſters 
are merely the creation of . Broome. 
Enr'omaTIsT: u. . [from enigma.] One who deals in 

obſcure and ambiguous matters; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuouſly with my reader than the 
above-mentioned en/gmatift has done, I ſhall preſent him with 

a key to my riddle. Addiſon's Whig Exam. 
To ENJOIN. v. a. [enjoindre, French.] To direct; to 

order; to preſcribe. It is more authoritative than airc&, 

and leſs imperious than command. 
A ſatisfy the good old man, 
I would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll coin me to. Shateſd. Much Ade. 
Monks and philoſophers, and ſuch as do continually ei 
themſelves. Bacon's Natural Hiftor;. 
It endeavours to ſecure every man's intereſt, by enjoining that 
truth and fidelity be inviolably preſerved. Tillotſon. 

Exjo'tnes. . /. [from enjoin.] One who gives injunc- 
tions. 5 Diet 

Ex jo“ NvuENT. . /. [from enjoin-] Direction; command. 

Critical trial ſhould be made by publick exjornment, whereby 
determination might be ſettled beyond debate. ' 
Brown's Fulgat Errourt. 

To ENJO'Y. v. 4. [ jouir, enjautr, F rench.] 1. To feel 
or perceive with pleaſure ; to have a pleaſing ſenſe of ; 
to be delizhted with. 2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition 
of. o-pleaſe ; to gladden ; to exhifarate ; to glad; 
to delight. This ſenſe is uſual with the reciprocal pro- 
noun, and is derived from enjourr, 

| (1.) I could enjoy the pangs of death, : 
And ſmile in agony. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) Edward the int, in whom it pleaſed God, righteous 
to let England fee what a bleſting fin and —_ 
Hoc ler. 


and juſt, 

d not ſuffer it to e. 

— He, who to enjoy 
Plato's elyſium, leap'd into the ſea, 
Cleombrotus., Milon's Paradiſe Lo”. 
(3.) Creatures are made to enjoy themſelves, as well as to 

us. More againſt Atheilin. 
When a man ſhall, with a ſober, ſedate, diabohcal rancgur, 

look upon and enjoy himſeif in the fight of his neighbour”s 
fin and ſhame, can he plead the inftigaticn cf any appetite in 
nature ? ; | worth 
To Exjo'y. v. =. To live in happineſs. 
Then I ſhall be ns more! 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her ee, I extinct. 
CDUd2 


E N L 
ExIO“VYe R n. /. [irom enjoy.] One that has fruition or 
poſſeſſion. - Dig. 
Exjo'ymenT. n. . [ſrom enjoy.] Pleaſure; happineſs ; 


fi uvition. 


His hopes and expeRations are bigger — — 


T; ENK INDIE. v. a. [fiom find/e.) 1. To ſet on fire; 
to inflame ; to put in a flame. 2. To roule paſſions ; to 
tet the ſoul into a flame. 3. To incite to any act or 
tope. | 

«x Edmund, ei nale all the ſparks of nature 

To quit this horrid act. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) — Y our 

Gave ſign for me to leave you : fo I did, 

Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 

Which ſeem'd too much entindled. Shahkeſ}. Jul. Ceſar. 
(3.) Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 

When thoſe that gave the thane of Cawder to me, 

Promis'd no leſs to them ? | 

That, truſted home, 

Might yet exkindle you unto the crown. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

To EnLa'/act. wv. a. [enlargir, French-] 1. To make 
greater in quantity or appearance. 2. To encreaſe any 
thing in magnitude; to extend. 3. To encreaſe by re- 
3 to magnify; to exaggerate. 4 To di- 
ate; to expand. 5. To ſet free from limitation. 6. To 


extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 7. To amplify ; to 
aggrandiſe. 8. To releaſe from confinement. 9. To 


diffuſe in eloquence. — 2 

wh The wall, in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 
ich o'er each obje& caſting vanous dyes, 
Erlarges ſome, and others multiplies. Pope. 
(2.) Where there is ſomething both. laſting and ſcarce, and 
ſo valuable to be hoarded up, there men will not be apt to en- 
large their poſſeſſions of land. Locke. 
(4.) O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our 
heart is ged. 1 2 Cor. vi. 11. 
(J.) Though the appear honeſt to me, = at other places 
ſhe enlargeth her mirth to far, that there is conſtruction 
made of her. Shakeſpeare's 82 of Windſor. 
(6.) It hath from no other root only a deſire to 
enlarge the aenidey wh of the word of God, which deſire hath 
tten an errour, e:larging it farther than ſoundneſs of truth 
will bear. Hooker. 
(7.) This is that ſcience which would truly enlarge mens 
minds, were it ſtadied. | Locke. 
Could the mind, as in number, come to ſo ſmall a part of 
extenſion or duration as excluded divifibility, that would be 
the indivifble unit, or idea; repciition of which it would 
make its more en/arged ideas of extenſion and duration. Locke. 
(8.) Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 


— —— 


That rail'd againſt our perſon. Shakeſpeare's V. 
(9.) They erarged themſelves upon this ſubject with all the 
invidious inſinuations they could deviſe. Clarendon. 


To EnLa'xGE. v. n. 1. To expatiate; to ſpeak in many 

words. 2. To be further extended. | 
(1.) They appomted the chancellor of the Exchequer to 
upon any of thoſe particulars. Clarendon, 


4 
This is a theme ſo unpleaſant, I delight not to enlarge on it; 


rather wiſh the of it _—_— * 5 
(2.) The caliphs obtained a mi empire, which was in a 
fair way to have enlarged, until they Ki out themſelves. 


gb's Eſſays. 
EnLa'aGEMENT. . . [from enlarge.] 1. . 
augmentation; farther extenſion. 2. Releaſe from con- 


finement or ſervitude. 3. Magnifying. repreſentation. 
4. Expatiating ſpeech ; copious diſcourſe. 


of Piety. 


(1.) The king afterwards enlarged-the conſtant obedience of 


the city with e gement both of liberties and of revenues. 


Hayward. 


The occan, which ſo long our hopes confin'd,, 
Could give no limits to his vaſter mind: 
Our bounds: e argement was his lateſt toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our ifle. 
There never were any jilands, or other 
af land, amaſied or leaped up; nor any enlargement, or addi- 


Waller. 
conſiderable parcels E'nmiTY- #. /. [from 


E N M 


tion of earth,, made to the continent by the mud that is carried 
down into the ſea by rivers. Woodward. 


The commons in Rome „. 
their power by more ſet quarrels 

The Greek tongue enlargements between the 
time of Homer and that of Plu . Swift. 

(2. Lieutenant, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
If thou holdeſt thy peace at the time, then ſhall their enlarge - 


ment and deliverance ariſe to the Jews from another place. 
Efther, iv. 14. 
(3-) And all who told it, added ſomething new; 


And all who heard it, made enlargements too. Poe. 
(4.) He concluded with an enlargement the vices and 
corruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon. 


Enra'xGEr. A. [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that 
encrea ſes or dilates any thing. 

We ſhall not contentiouſly rejoin, but confer what is in us 
unto his name and honour, rendy ts he foelioand in any wor- 
thy enlarger. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Ex LIGHT. v. a. [from light.) To illuminate ; to ſup- 
ply with light ; to enlighten. 
Wit from the firſt has ſhone on paſt, 
E. ligbes the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt. Pope. 
To EnLi'GHTEN. v. a, [from /ight.] 1. To illuminate; 
to ſupply with light. 2. To quicken in the faculty of 
viſion. 3. To inſtruct; to furniſh with encreaſe of 
knowledge. 4- To cheer; to exhilarate; to gladden. 
5. To illuminate with divine knowledge. 
1.) God will en/ighten my darkneſs. Pſalms. 
one ſun ſhineth to the whole world, fo there is no faith 
but this one publiſhed, the brightneſs whereof muſt enligbten 


all that come to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker. 
(2.) His eyes were enlightened. Sam. 
Love never fails to maſter what he finds; 
The fool enlightens, and the wiſe he blinds. Dryden. 


(3-) This doctrine is fo to reaſon, that we meet 
with it in the writings of the enlightened heathens. Spefator. 
"Tis he who enügbtent our ing, corrects our wills, 


and enables us to ſubdue our affections to the law of God. 
Rogers. 
(5-) Thoſe who were once htened. Hebrews. 


EnLi'GHTENER. 2. /. [from enlighten.] 1. Illuminator ; 
one that gives light. 2. InftruQor. 
2 things 
ener of my ! 
Thou haſt reveal d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To Eni1'wx. v. 4. [from link,] To chain to; to connect. 
Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To EnL1'vs u. wv. 4. [from life, live.] 1. To make quick; 
to make alive; to animate. 2. To make vigorous or 
active. 3. To make ſprightly or vivacious. 4. To 
make gay or cheerful in appearance. 
(2.). Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, 
tive founts and. origins of light, 
— A'S 
a glaſs- often fli 
of freſh. coals, 2 


Prior. 
Gr 8 nay avec Aus 
w ſeems to diſturb t but. 7 
Hans bs: , very muc 


| Sawift. 
EnLi'vexer. . /. [from enliven.] That which ani- 
mates; that which puts in motion; that which invigo- 
rates. 
But fire, th' exlivener of the | ; 
Is one, its lan fill the 1 — 
Its principle is in itſelf; while ours 


Works, as confederates war, with mingled powers. Dryden. 


To EnLu'MINE. v @. [enluminer, French.] To illumine; 
to illuminate ;. to N Not in uſe. 
in Bis deducted fpright, 


For having yet, in 
Some ſpar *. 


Unto like goodly 


* 8 
a N m enemy ; as if enemity, inanig.] 1. 
Unfriendly diſpoſition ; maleyolence ; averſion. 2. Con- 


N O 


inclinations ; mutual malignity. 
4. Malice; miſchievous at- 
to their books, in an age at enmity 
been the reaſon why — 1 Wy — 
Locke. 


E 
trariety of intereſts or 
3. State of oppoſition. 
tempts. © 

1.) Their being forced 
with all reſtraint, has 
(3. They ſhall within this hour 
2.) — wi , 

On a diſſenſion doit, break out 
In bittereſt e Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Between thee | 


of a 
and the woman I will put 
Enmity ; and between thine and her ſeed: 
Her ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his heel. Milton. 
How far theſe controverſies, and appearing enmities of thoſe 
glorious creatures, may be carried, is not my buſineſs to ſhow 


or determine. Dryden Juvenal, Dedication. 
- (3-) Know ye not that the friendſhip of the world is enmity 
with God ? | Jam. iv. 4. 
You muſt firmly be convinced, that every fin you commit 
ſets you at enmity with heaven, and will, if not forfaken, ren. 
der you inca of it. Vale Prefaration for Death. 
(4) —1 72 all Ne chuſe | 
o wage ty o thi air. Shakeſpeare. 
He who performs his duty in a ſtation of — 
needs incur the utter exmity of many, and the high diſpleaſure 
of more. N Atterburv. 
To Enwa'xBLE. v. a. [from marble.) To turn to marble ; 
to harden. Obſolete. 
Their dying to delay, 
Thou do'ſt exmarble the proud heart of her, 
Whoſe love before their life they do prefer. Spenſer. 
To Enwme"sH. v. 4. [from b.! To net; to intangle; 
to intrap. 
'So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 
And out of her own make the net 
That ſhall enmeſb them all. Stakeſ, earc's Othello. 


To Enyrig'sxce. v. @ [from prierce.] To transfix. 
I am too ſore expierc'd with his thaft 
To ſoar with his light feathers. Shakeſfeare. 

EnxE'aGON- n. h. [ina and ſwiia.] A figure of nine 
angles. 

Ennta'TICAL. adj. [ima] Enneatical days, are every 
ninth day of a fickneſs ; and enneatical years, every ninth 
year of one's life. 

To Enxo'tuLEe. v. 2. [ennoblir, French.) 1. To raiſe 
from commonalty to nobility. 2. To dignify ; to aggran- 
diſe; to exalt ; to raiſe. o elevate; to magnify. 
4. To make famous or iuufrious | 


(1.) Many fair promotions 
Ate given daily to —_ thoſe, 
þ 15 _ _—_ 2 a noble. Shak, 
(2. u it of this great n, and enn, 
his courage and A the Aero yuan Tam of this 
mighty hoſt. South. 
What can exnoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope. 
(3-) None fo lovely, ſweet and fair, 
do more erxnoble love. Waller. 
(4-) The Spaniards could not as invaders land in Ireland, 
but only ſome of the coaſts thereof with ſhipwrecks. 
Bacon. 
Exxo's LEMENT. . [from ennoble.) 1. The act of 


raiſing to the rank of nobility. 2. Exaltation ; elevation; 


dignity. f | 
1. He added during parliament, to his former creations, 
che exnoblement or advancement in nobility of a few others. 
| Bacon. 
(2.) The eternal wiſdom enriched us with all exnoblearrcnts, 
ſuitable to the meaſures of an unſtraitned . Glanville. 
Exop-:'Ti0Nn. . J [enodatio, Latin.] 1. The act of unty- 
ing a knot. 2. Solution of a difficulty. Di&. 
Exo'amiTy. 1. /. (from enormous.) 1. Deviation from 
rule; ir 2. Deviation from right; depravity ; 
corruption. 3. Atrocious crime ; flagitious villany ; 
crimes exceeding the common meaſure. In this ſenſe it 

has a plural, 


u # 6 

2.) We ſhall ſpeak of the particular abuſes and exormitics 
of 8 government. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
That this law will be always ſufficient to bridle or reſtrain 
enormity, no man can warrant. Hooker. 
There are many little exormities in the world, which our 
preachers would be very glad to ſee removed ; but at the fame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the 
dignity of the pulpit. Addiſon's Guardian. 


enormities ; the praftice may be proved LIES 
ENO'RMOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin.) 1. Irregular ; 
of rule; not regulated by any ſtated meaſures. 2. 
Excurſive beyond the limits of a regular figure. 3. 
Difordered ; confuſed. 4. Wicked beyond the common 
meaſure. 5. Exceeding in bulk the common meaſures : 


always uſed with ſome degree of diſlike, or horror, or 
wonder. 6 


(1. 3 unwieldy, enormous in their gait. Milton. 


ature here 
her prime ; and plaid at will 


Wanton'd, as in j 
Her virgi ies, pouring forth more ſweets, : 
Wild above rule, or art, exarmons bliſs ! | Milton. 
(2.) The enormous of the light in the circumference of 
every lucid point, t to be leſs diſcernible in ſhorter tele- 
* than in longer, becauſe the ſhorter tranſmit leſs light to 


eye. Newton's Optic ti. 
(3.) I ſhall find time 


From this enormous ſtate, and ſeek to give 
Loſſes their remedies. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
(J.) A giant-ſhepherd here his flock maintains, 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, - 
A form enormous ! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Exo'xMovusLy. adv. [from enormous. ] Beyond meaſure. 
One who could ever eſpouſe a notion ſo er9rmoyfly abſurd 
and ſenſeleſs, as that the world was framed by chance. 
Woodward. 
Exo'xmousxess. 2. [from enormous.] Immeaſurablc 
excels. 


——_— 


When thoſe who have no opportunity to examine our faith, 
ſce the enormouſneſs of our works, what ſhould hinder them 
from meaſuring the malter by the diſciples? Decay of Prety. 

Exo'ucn. aj. [zenoh, Saxon; ganah, Gothick ; genoeg, 
Dutch. It is not eaſy to determine whether this word be 
an adjective or adverb ; perhaps, when it is joined with 
a ſubſtantive, it is an adjeCtive, of which enow is the 
plural. In other fituations it feems an adverb; except 
that after the verb To have, or To le, either expreſſed or 
underſtood, it may be accounted a ſubſtantive. It i 
pronounced as if it were written enuf.] In a ſufficient 
meaſure ; ſo as may fatisfy ; fo as may ſuthce. 

Why would'ſ thou go, with one conſent they cry, 

When thou hadſt gold enough, and Emily? Drydez. 

When there was not room enough for their herds, they by 
conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their paſture. Locke. 


Exo'ucH. . „ 1. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or 
excellence. 2. Something equal to a man's powers or 
faculries. . 
(1.) Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union of 
my country, whilit I continued in publick employments. Tem ie. 
The indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing for our 
preſent happineis, we deſire not to venture the change, being 
content, and that is enough. Locke. 
Enough for me that to the liſt ning ſwains, 

Firſt in thoſe fields I ſung the filvan ſtrains. Pope. 

I will not quarrel with the preſent age: it has done en9:gh 
for me, in making and keeping you two my friends. Pope. 
2.) Some great defects and main errours in his nature, 
cuſtoms, and proceedings, he had enough to do to fave and 
help, with a thouſand little induſtries and watches. Bacon. 


Exo uc. adv. 1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree 
that gives ſatisfaction. 2. It notes a flight augmentation 
of the poſitive degree: as, I am ready enough n quarre! , 
that is, I am rather quarrelſome than peaceable. 


* 


2 + 
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Sometimes it notes diminution; as, the ſong is well 
_ ; that is, not quite well, though not much amiſs. 
4. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. * 
(2.) I ant apt enough to think, that this ſame binarium of a 
ſtronger and a weaker, like unto maſculine and feminine, doth 
hold in all living bodies. Bacon. 
It is ſometimes pleaſant enough to conſider the different noti- 
ons which different perſons have of the ſame thing. Addiſon. 
They are now in priſon at Florence; and, as it is faid, 
treated hardly enough. Addiſon on Italy. 
(4-) Macbeth, beware Macduff ! 
Beware the thane of Fife! Diſmiſs me.-Enough. Shakeſp. 
Henceforth I'll bear 
Allliction, till it do cry out itſelf, 
E1gh, encugh, and die. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Exo'w: The plural of enough. In a ſufficient number. 

The earth hath ſince born enoxv bleeding witneſſes, that it 
was no want of true courage. Sidey. 

The walls of the church there are enow contented to build: 
the marbles are poliſhed, the roofs ſhine with gold, the altar 
hath precious ſtones to adorn it, and of Chriſt's miniſters no 
choice at all, Hooker. 

Mau had felfiſh foes enory beſides, 
That, day and night, for his deſtruction wait. Milton. 
My conquering brother will have flaves enozw, 

Te pay his cruel vows for victory. . 

There are at Rome enow modern works of architecture to 
employ any reaſonable man. Adliſon on Meals. 

EN PASS ANT. adv. [French.-] By the way. 
To Ex RAGE. v. a. [enrager, French] To irritate ; to 
provoke ; to make furious; to exaſperate. 

The juſtice of their quarrel ſhould not ſo much encourage 
as cage them, being to revenge the diſhonour done to their 
king, and to chaſtiſe deceitful enemies. Hayward. 

Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 
And that which moſt enrag d me was, twas true. HMWaljb. 


To Enxa'nGE. v. a. [from range.] To place regularly; 
to put into order. 
In their jaw 


Three ranks of iron teeth enmranged were. 
As fair Diana, in freſh Summer's day, 
Beholds her nymphs ea d in ſhady wood. Fairy Queen. 
To Enra'nk. v. a. [from rank.) To place in orderly 
ranks. | 
No leiſure had he to ant his men. Shakeſpeare. 
To Ex AAT TT. v. a. [from raft: the participle preterite 
ſeems to be enrapt ] t. To throw into an extaſy ; to 
tranſport with enthuſiaſm. 2. In the quotation it ſeems 
erroneouſly written for exwrap?, involy'd ; wrapt up. 
- I myſelf 
Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enraft 
To tell thee, that this day is ominous. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Nor hath he been fo apt in thoſe ſtudies as to neglect 
dme polite arts of painting and poetry. Arbuthnot and Fofe. 
To Enra'eTURE, v. 4. (from rapture.] To tranſport 
with pleaſure ; to delight highly. 
To Enra'visn-. v. 4. [from rawih.] To throw into 
extaſy ; to tranſport with delight. | 
— What wonder, 
Frail men, whoſe eyes ſeek heavenly things 
At fight thereof ſo much enraviſd'd be? 


den. 


Fairy Queen. 


* 


— 


to ſce, 
Spenſer. 


ExrAviument. 2. . [from enravih.] Extaſy of 
delight. | | 
* = contract a kind of ſplendour from the ſeemingly ob- 


ſcuring vail, which adds to the caviſbments of her tranſ- 
ported admurers. Glanwille's Scepfis. 

To Ex ARE“ UA. v. 4. [exrbumer, French. ] To have 
rheum through cold. 

The phyſician is to enquire where the party hath taken cold 
or exrhumed. Haruey. 
T; Exx1'ca. D. . [exricher, Fr.] 1. To make wealthy 3 

to make opulent. 2. To fertilite ; to make ſruitſul. 3. 


Lo ſtore ; to ſupply with augmentation of any thing de- 


ſtrable. 


E N R 
(% The king will erich him with great riches, and wid 


give him his daughter. 1 Sam. xvii. 25. 

0  . ahatfrn 

not to a queen to ri e. 
Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 

So far renown'd, and with the ſpoils enrich'd 

Of nations. | Milton's Paradiſe Regain d. 

Thoſe are iv unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 
ves 


themſe' ves. Denham. 
92 See the ſweet brooks in ſilver mazes 
Enrich the meadows, and ſupply the deep. Blackmore. 
(3-) There is not any one among them that could ever 
exrich his own underſtanding with any certain truth, or ever 
elify others therein Raleigh*s Hiſtory. 
Exnzi'cyMENT. n. /. [from enrich.] 1. Augmentation of 
wealth, 2. Amplification ; improvement by addition. 
(2.) I have procured a tranſlation of that book into the 
general language, not without great and ample additions, and 
enrichment thereof. acon's Holy War. 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the emichment of our underftand- 
ings, if we ſpend too much of our time and pains among in- 


finites and unſearchables. Watts's Logick. 
To Enzxi'oGe. v. 4. [from ridge.] To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or rid = 
He had a ſand noſes, 


Horns walk d and wav'd like the enridged ſea: | 
It was ſome fiend. Shakeſteare's King Lear. 
To Enri'nG. v. a. [from ring.] To bind round; to 


encircle. 
Ivy ſo 


Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shakeſpeare. 
To Ex AIT EN. v. @. [from rize.] To ripen ; to mature; 
to bring to perfection. 
- The Summer, how it enripen' d the year; bo 
And Autumn, what our golden harveſts were. Done 
To Exro'ge. v. a. [from robe.] To dreſs; to clothe 
to habit ; to inveſt. 
2 ² 7 > 3 war OP 
at, quaint in , 00 F 
With ribbands pendant, flaring bout her head. 
Te Ex ROLL. v. a. [enraller, French.] 1. To inſert in a 
roll, lift or regiſter. 2. To record; to leave in writing. 
3. To involve; to inwrap. 
(1.) There be enralled amongſt the king's forces about thirty 
thouſand men of the Jews. r Mac. x. 36. 
We find ourſelves enrol/ed in this heavenly family as ſervants, 


* 
» 


Shakeſp. 


and as ſons. Spratt. 

The champions, all of high 5 

Who kni lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 

Throng' d to the lifts, and envy'd to behold 

The names of others, not their own, ezrol{'d. Dryden. 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old, 

High in Ulyſſes' focial liſt eo d. Pope's Oduſtey. 

oes and heroines of old, £ 

By honour only were enaro/{'4 

Among their brethren of the ſkies ; 

To which, though late, ſhall Stella riſe. Swift. 
(2.) He ſwore conſent to your fucceſſion; 

His oath enro/led in the partiament, Shakeſp. Henry VT. 


Laws, which none ſhall find 
Left them ed; or what the ſpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) From his internal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Eurcil d in duſkiſh fmoak and brimſtone blue. Fairy Queer. 
Enzxo'LLEx. n. /. [from enroll.) He that enrolls; he that 
rs. 
Ex ROLNMENT. 2. /. [from enre/l.] 
which any thing 1s recorded; record. 
The king himielf cauſed to be enrolled, and teftifed by a 
notary publick ; and delivered the enrchnerts, with his own 
hands, to the biſhop of Sali . Davies on treland. 
To Enxo'oT. v. a. [from rer.] To fix by the rcot ; to 
implant deep. 
He cannot ſo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion ; 


Regiſter; writing in 


E N 8 
His foes are ſo exrooted with his friends, 
That, ing to unfix an 1 
He unfaſten ſo and ſhake a friend. Shakeſpeare. 
To Enxo'vund. v. a. [from round.) To environ; to ſur- 
round ; to encircle ; to incloſe. 
yal face there is no note 


hath exrounded him. 5 
ENS. n, { [Latin. ] — 


t. Any being or exiſtence. 
chymiſtry.] Some things that are pretended to contain 
all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients they are 
drawn from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. . /. [efempio, Italian] Example; pattern; 
ſubject of imitation. This orthography is now juſtly 
diſuſed. 

Such life ſhould be the honour of your light ; 


Such death, the ſad enſample of your might. 


Spenſer's Sonnets. 
Ve have us for an enſample. Phil. iu 17. 
Such as would be willing to make uſe of our enſample to do 


the fame thing, where there is not the ſame neceſſity, may not 
be able to vouch our practice for their excuſe. Sanderſon. 

To Ensa'MyeLE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To exemplify ; 
to ſhow by example ; to give as a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient iftorical : firſt, Homer, 
who, in the perſon of Agamemnon, enſamfled a good governor 
and a virtuous man, Spenſer. 

To Ensa'nGuine. v. a. [ /anguis, Lat. enſang lanter, Fr.] 
To ſmear with gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. 7 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join, 

Where cattle paſtur d late; now ſcatter'd lies, 

With carcaſſes and arms, th' enſanguin d field 

Deſerted. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

To Exnscnt'puLE. v. @. [from ſchedule.) To inſert in a 
ichedule or writing. 


— ——— You muſt that 
With full accord to all out juſt — 
Euſcbedul d here. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To Ensco'nce. v. a. [from feence.] To cover as with a 
fort ; to ſecure. Hanmer. 
I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, 
am fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and to lurch; and yet your rogue 
will enſconce your rags, your cat-2-mountain looks under the 
ſhelter,of your honour. | Shakeſpeare. 
She ſhall not ſee me: I will ex/conce me behind the arras. 
; Shakeſpeare's Merry Wroes of Windſcr. 
We make trifles of terrours, enſconcing ourſelves in ſeeming 
knowledge. Shakeſpeare. 
A fort of error to enſconce 
Abſurdity and ignorance. Hudibras. 
This he courageouſly invaded, 
And having enter'd, barricado'd, 
Enſconc'd Eimſeif as formidable 
As could be, underneath a table. Hudibras. 
To Enst'am. v. a. [from ſeam.) To ſow up; to incloſe 
by a ſeam or juncture of needle work. | 
A name engraved in the reveſtiary of the temple, one ſtole 
away, and enſeamed it in his thigh. Camden. 
To Exs AR. v. 4. [from fear To cauteriſe; to ſtanch 
or ſtop with fire. | . 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 
Let it no more bring out th' ingrateful man. Shakeſpeare. 
To Ensa1'sLD. v. 4. [from Sield.] To ſhield ; to cover; 
to protect. 
— Theſe black maſks 
Proclaim an enſbield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could diſplay. Shakeſpeare. 
To ExsHRINE. wv. 4. [from Arine.] To encloſe in a 
cheſt or cabinet; to preſerve and ſecure as a thing 


A. phoenix, gaz d 8 

i i as ſole bird 

When to en ng Bu Eb in the ſun's 

Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. 
— The ſots combine 


Writh pious care a monkey to enſbrine. 


Milton. 
Tate Juvenal. 


1 


Fair fortune next, with looks ſerene and kind, 
Receives em, in her ancient fane enſbrin d. Addiſor. 
E'ns1y0xM- adj. [enfoformis, Latin.] Having the ſhape of 
a ſword, as the xiphoeides or enfeform cartilage 
E/NSIGN. . /. [enſeigne, French] 1. The flag or ſtand- 
ard of a regiment. hey ff ſignal to aſſemble. 3. Badge; 
or mark of diſtinction, rank or office. 4. The officer of 
foot who carries the flag. [Formerly written ancient. ] 
(1.) Hang up your enfigns, let your drums be ſtill. 


Shakeſpeare. 
The Turks fill g on, got up to the top of the walls 
with eight e gu, whence they had repulied the defend- 


ants. Knolles's Hiftery. 
Men taking occafion from the qualities, wherein they obſerve 
often ſeveral individuals to agree, range them into ſorts, in 


order to their naming under which individuals, A 
their conformity to this or that abitract idea, come to be 
as under ent. Locke. 
(2.) He will lift up an enfign to the nations from far. Iſa. v. 
(3-) Princes that fly, their ſceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, they travel, find ; 
The egen of our pow'r about we bear, 


And ev'ry land pays tribute to the fair. Faller. 
The docks 4 or c of virtues contribute, by their nobleneſs, 


to the ornament of the figures ; as the decorations belonging to 
the liberal arts, to war or facrifices. ryden. 


E/nS1GnNBEARER. . /. [enfign and bear.] He that carries 
the flag; the enſign. 

If it be true that the giants ever made war 

he had been a fit exfignbearer for that company. 


To EnsLa've. v. 2. [from flave,] 
tude; to deprive of liberty. 
— _— ſlave 2 5 

I, conquer” o, enſlay'd by war, 

Shall, with * loſt, their 4 Milton. 

I to do this! I, whom you once thought brave, 
To ſell my country, and my king enflave / Dryden. 

Long draughts of ſleep his monſtrous limbs enflave ; 

He reels, and falkeg fills the ſpacious cave. Dryden An. 
He is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt n., who 
is ſo in his underſtanding. Locke. 
While the balance of power is equally held, the ambition of 
private men gives neither danger nor fear, nor can poſſibly 
enflave their country. Swift. 
(2.) No man can make another man to be his ſlave, unleſs 
he hath firſt enflaved himſelf to life and death, to pleaſure or 
ain, to hope or fear : command thoſe paſſions, and you are 
— than the Parthian king. Taybr's Rule of living boly. 
The more vutuouſly any man lives, and the leſs he is en- 
flaved to any luſt, the more ready he is to entertain the prin- 
ciples of religion, Tilletſon. 
A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot by 
compact, — his 8 * enflave himſelf to 72 2 nor 
ut himſelf under ute arbitrary power of another, to 
toks away life when he pleaſes. Locke. 


EnsLa'vemenr. u. /. [from enflave.] The ſtate of ſer- 
vitude ; flavery ; abje& ſubjection. 

The children of Iſrael, according to their method of ſinning, 
after mercies, and thereupon returning to a freſh enflavement to 
their enemies, had now paſſed ſeven years in cruel Wig 5" 

| South. 
ExsLA“VER. =. from enflave.] He that reduces ot 
ta a ſtate of ſervitude. H 
What indignation in her mind, 


againſt heaven, 

Sidney. 
1. To reduce to ſervi- 
2. To make over to 


Againſt enſlavers of mankind ! | Savift. 
To Ensu's. v. 4. [enſuiver, French.] To follow; to 
purſue. 


Flee evil, and do good ; .ſeek peace, and enſue it. Com. Pray. 
But now theſe Epicures begin to ſmile, 
And fay, my doctrine is more falſe than true; 
And that I fondly do myſelf beguile, 
While theſe receiv'd opinions I enſue. Davies. 
To Ensv'e. v. 1. 1. To follow as a conſequence to 
premiſes. 2. To ſuccced in a train of events, or courſe 
of time, 


na a. _— > 
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other light of nature is 
now we need it not. | 
(2.) ——— The man was noble; 
But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out, 
Deſtroy d his country, and his name remains : 
To the enſuing age abhorr'd. - Shakeſt eare's Corrolanus. 
Biſhops are placed by collagon of the king, without any 
precedent election or confirmation enſuing. . 
Of worſe deeds worſe 3 ure . 
With mortal heat each other purſue ; 


What wars, what wounds, what flaughter ſhall enſue ! 


Dryden. 
Impute not then thoſe ills which may enſue 
To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant 
Purſue my life, Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
Then grave Clariſſa way'd her fan; 
Silence enſi d, and thus the nymph _ Pope. 
EXSUHAANCE. 2. /. [from enſure.] 1. Exemption from ha- 
zard, obtained by the payment of a certain ſum. 2. The 
ſum paid for ſecurity. 
Ensu'rancer. u. . [from enſurance.] He who under- 
takes to exempt from hazard. 
be vain enſurancers of life, 
And they who moſt orm'd, and promis'd leſs, 
Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forſook th* unequal ſtrife. Dryden. 
To Ensu'rs. v. @, [from ſure; afſurer, Freiich.] 1. To 
aſcertain ; to make certain; to ſecure. 2. To exempt 
any thing from hazard by paying a certain ſum, on con- 
dition of being reimburſed for miſcarriage. 3. To pro- 
miſe reimburſement of any miſcarriage for a certain re- 
ward ftipulated. 
(1.) It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, but how 
to enſure peace for any term of years is difficult enough. Swift. 
(3.) A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for a 
quantity of corn, to enſure his ſheep for that year. L EHrange. 
Exsu'xex. 2. ſ. [from enſure.) One who makes contracts 
of enſurance ; one who for a certain ſum exempts any 
thing from hazard. 


ENTA'BLEMENT. ſe, and cornice of a pillar ; being 
in effect the extremity of the flooring, which is either 
ſupported by pillars, or by a wall, if there be no co- 
lumns. Harris. 

Ex rTA“IL. 2. . [ ſeudum tc/liatum, from the French entaille, 
cut, from failler, to cut.] 1. The eftate entailed or ſet- 
tled, with regard to the rule of its deſcent. 2. The rule 
of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate. 3. Engraver's work; 
1 „Wall, peared to have been of old 

. it to have 
A 2 of — and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Queen. 

To Ex TA“ IL. v. a. [tailler, to cut; entailler, French. 
1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate ſo that it cannot be 
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Tis net your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, : 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. Shakeſj eare. 


To EnTa'nGLE. v. a. [A word of uncertain etymology. ] 


1. To inwrap or enſnare with ſomething not eaſily ex- 
tricable, as a net; or ſomething adheſive, as briars. 
2. To loſe in multiplied involutions ; as in a labyrinth. 
3. To twiſt, or confuſe in ſuch a manner as that a ſepa- 
ration cannot eaſily be made; to make an entangled knot. 
4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarraſs ; to per plex. 
5. To puzzle ; to bewilder. 6. To enſnare by captious 
queſtions or artful talk. 7. To diftrat with variety of 
wow 4 8. To multiply the intricacies or difficuities of a 
work. 
(4-) —— Now all labour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfelf with ſtrength. Shakeſpeare's Anth. and Cleopatra. 
He knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate contingencies, and 
ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch. Clarendon. 
5.) The duke, being queſtioned, neither held filence as he 
might, nor conſtantly it, but entangled himſelf in his 
** great part of the difficulties that —— 
a ties ex mens 
thoughts, and aud Gels underſtandings, would be eaſily 
5 The Neige ok counſel how they might —_ 
6. mi 
hin Y his talk. Matt. xxii. 15. 
No man that warreth entangleth himſelf with the affairs 


n 7. 
of 2 life. 2 Tim. ii. 4. 
EnTAa'NGLEMENT. . /, [from entangle.] 1. Involution 


of any thing intricate or adhefive. 2. Perplexity ; puz- 


Ee. 

(2.) The moſt improved ſpirits are caught in the 
entanglements of a tenacious imagination. oder Scepfis. 

There will be no greater entanglements, ing the notion 
of God and his 8 More n Divine Dialogues. 

It is to fence againſt the entang/ements of equivocal words, 
and the art of ſophiſtry, that diſtinctions have been * 


che. 


; EnTa'nGLEx- =. /. [from entangle.] One that entangles. 
ENTA'BLATURE, 2 [from table.] The architrave, To ENTER. v. a. [entrer, French.] 1. To go or come 
ri 


into any place. 2 To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or 
ſociety. 3- To introduce or admit into any counſel. 4. 
To ſet down in a writing. 
(1.) I with the multitude of my redeem'd, 
Shall enter heav'n, long abſent. Milton. 
A king of repute and ing entered the lifts againſt him. 
. Atterbury. 
(2.) The eldeſt being thus entered, and then made the fa- 
ſhion, it would be impoſſible to hinder them. Locke. 
a (+) tan that Rome are enter d in our counſels, 
we * , Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
4.) Mr. Phang, have you enter d the action? 
It is enter d. „ Henry IV. 
Agues and fevers are entered promi Ys in the few 
bills they have been diſtinguiſhed. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


by any ſubſequent poſſeſſour bequeathed at pleaſure. 2.To 7, E'yrgr. v. ns. 1. To come in; to go in- 2. To pe- 


fix unalienably upon any perſon or thing. 3. To cut. 
Obſolete. | In the quoted paſſage it is neuter. 
(1.) 1 here entae/ 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Shakeſpeare. 
Had Richard unconſtrain'd reſign d the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own x 
The title ſtood entail'd, had Richard had a fon. Dryden. 
(2.) None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed to 
all he ſaid. Digby 0n Bodies. 
The intemperate and unjuſt tranſmit their bodily infirmities 


and diſeaſes to their children, and entail a ſecret curſe upon 


their eſtates. Tiletjo, 
(3.) The mortal ſteel difpiteouſly entail d, 
Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeaux falls. 
Fairy Queen. 
ToExTa'us. v. 4 [from ?ame.] To tame; to ſubjugate; 
to ſubdue. 


netrate mentally ; to make intellectual entrance. 3. To 
engage in. 4. To be initiated in. 
653 Be not ſlothful to go and to enter to poſſeſs the land. 


Judges. 
| - Other creature here, 

Beaſt, bird, inſe&, or worm, durſt enter none. Milton. 
(2.) He is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his manner of 
telling a ſtory, and with Salluft for his entering into internal 
principles of action. Addiſon, Sf ectator. 
They were not capable of enteri g into. the numerous con- 
curring ſprings of ion - Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
(3-) The French king hath often entered on ſeveral expen- 

five projects, on p to di wealth. 
| Addiſoz on the War. 
Gentlemen did not care to enter upon buſineſs till after 
their morning draught. Tatler. 

(4-) O pity and ſhame, that thoſe who to live well 

Euter d fo fair, ſhould turn aſide Milton. 
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As ſoon as once entered into a taſte of pleaſure, polite- 
ney, wad — — they fell into a thouſand WET 
conſpiracies and diviſions. Addiſon on Italy. 

EnTErDE'aLl. u. . [entre and deal.] Reciprocal tranſ- 
actions. Obſolete. | 
For he is practis d well in policy, i 

And thereto doth his courting molt apply; 

To learn the a__— of princes r 

th' intent of counſels, 

of fn. 2 Er, Tale. 

ElxrEAING. n. /. [from enter.] Entrance; paſſage into 
3 nts > Gs thee Þ wo leh a SG 

is lai is no no s 
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To EnTErxLa'ce. v. a, [entrelafſer, French.] To inter- 
mix; to interweave- ; a ; 
This lady walked outright, till ſhe might ſee her enter into 
a fine cloſe arbour : it was of trees, whoſe branches fo lovingly 
enterlaced one another, that it could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt violence 
of the fight. : Sidrey. 
ExrEROCELE. . % [enterocele, Latin.] A rupture from 
the bowels preſſing through or dilating the peritonæum, 
fo as to fall down into the groin. The remedy in ſuch 
cafes, is chiefly by truſſes and bolſters. Quincy. 
If the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an enterocele ; if 
the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele ; and if both, entero- 
epiplocele. a Sharp's Surgery. 
ExnTuero'LOGY. =. / [ivrigo and Ne] The anatomical 
account of the bowels and internal parts. 
1 1. . [irrige and GuPancg.] An um- 
bilical or navel rupture. 
n n. p [entre and parler, French. ] Par- 
; mutual talk; conference. . 
* the — — the Scots diſc nſt the 
Engliſh, not without breach of the laws of the fiel . Hayw. 
ExTErPLE'aDER. =. /. [entre and plead.) The diſcuſſing 
of a point incid y falling out, before the principal 
cauſe can take end. For example : two ſeveral perſons, 
being found heirs to land by two ſeveral officers in one 
county, the king is brought in doubt whether livery 
ought to be made; and therefore, before livery be made 
to either, they muſt enterplead ; that is, try between 
themſelves who is the right heir. Convel. 
ENTERPRISE. =. 4 [entrepriſe, French. ] An undertaking 
of hazard; an arduous attempt. : 
Now is WS 0 „ 
of the enemies. - Fudith, ii. 5. 
Whet on Warwick to this enterpriſe. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterfriſe, and give the hide. Dryden. 
To E'nTexeprIsE. v. a [from the noun.] 1. To under- 
take; to attempt; to efſay. 2. To receive; to enter- 
rain. 2 6 FOR —_ 
1.) Nor to e 
Be 2 but afford thee equal ” "path Milton. 
Princes were only chiefs of thoſe aſſemblies, by whoſe con- 
ſultations and authority the great actions were retolved and en- 
terpriſed. _ : : Temple. 
An epick poem, or the heroick action of ſome t com- 
mander, enterfriſed for the common and honour of the 
chriſtian cauſe, and executed ily, may be as well written 
now as it was of old by the 8. Dryden. 
— HFaſte then, and loſe no time: . 
The buſineſs muſt · be enterjris'd this night; 
We muſt ſurpriſe the court in its delight. 
(2.) In goodly ents, that her well became, 
Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, ; 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did enterprije. Spenſer. 
E'nTERPpRISER. mn. . [from enterpriſe.] A man of enter- 
priſe; one who undertakes great things; one who en- 
gages himſelf in important and dangerous deſigns. 
hey commonly proved great enter priſers with happy ſucceſs. 


Dryden. 


4 on Edward VI. 


E N T 


To ENTERTA'IN. v. a. ſ[entretenir, French.] 1. To 
converſe with; to talk with. 2. To treat at the table. 
3- To receive hoſpitably. 4. To keep in one's ſervice. 
5. To reſerve in the mind. 6. To pleaſe ; to amute ; 
to divert. 7. To admit with fatisfaQtion. 

(1.) His head was fo well ſtored a magazine, that nothing 
could be propoſed which he was not readily furniſhed to enter- 
tain any one in. Locke. 

(2.) You ſhall find an fitted up for you, and ſhall 
be every day entertai ned with beef or mutton of my own feed- 


ing. Addiſon, Spe ator. 

(3-) Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers ; for thereby 

ſome have entertained angels unawares. ii. 2. 
Heav'n, ſet ope thy everlaſting 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe. Shakeſpeare. 

(4-) How many men would you require to the furniſhing of 

this which you take in hand ? And how long ſpace would you 


have them entertained ? Spenſer”s Ireland. 

You, ſir, I entertain for one of my hun z only I do not 

like the faſhion of your nts. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Fl weep and figh, 


And, leaving fo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
( of This purpoſe God can entertain towards us. 
| Decay Piety. 
(6.) David entertained himſelf with the meditations of God's 
law, not his hidden decrees or counſels. Decay of Prety. 
They were capable of entertaining themſelves on a thouſand 
ſubjects, without running into the common topicks. Addiſon. 
The hiſtory of the Royal Society ſhows how well philoſophy 
becometh a narration : the progreſs of knowledge is as enter - 
taining as that of arms. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of nature to a 
figure which the common eye may better take in, and is there- 
fore more entertained with. Pope's Pref. to the Iliads. 
(7.) Reaſon can never permit the mind to entertain proba- 
bility, in oppoſition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 
EnTERTA'INER. z. . [from entertain] 1. He that keeps 
others in his ſervice. 2. He that treats others at his ta- 
ble. 3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 
(r.) He was, in his nature and conſtitution of mind, not 
very apprehenſive or forecaſting of future events afar off, but 


an entertainer of fortune 2 day. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(2.) He ſhows both to the gueſts and to the entertainer their 
great miſtake, Smalridge. 


It is little the ſign of a wiſe or good man to ſuffer temperance 
to be tranſgreſſed, in order to purchaſe the repute of a generous 
entertainer. | Atterbury. 

EnTERTA'INMENT- 7. [from entertain.] 1. Converſa- 
tion. 2. Treatment at the table ; convivial proviſion. 
3: Hoſpitable reception. 4. Reception; admiſſion. 5. 

he ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or ſervants. 6. Pay- 
ment of ſoldiers or ſervants. Now obſolete. 7. Amule- 
ment; diverſion. 8. Dramatick performance; the tower 
comedy. ; 
(2.) Arrived there, the little houſe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Reſt is their feaſt, and all things at their will ; 


The nobleſt mind the beſt contentment has. Fairy Queen. 
With Britiſh bounty in his ſhip he feaſts 

Th' Heſperian princes, his amazed gueſts, 

To find that watry wildnerneſs exceed 

The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller. 


(4+) It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain 
entertainment, but much more difficult to conceive how it ſhould 
te univerſally propagated. Tillotſen. 

(5. ) Have you an army ready, ſay you? 
1 moſt royal one. The centurions and their charges 
diſtinctly billeted, already in the entertainment, and to be on 
foot at an hour's warning. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus, 

(6.) The eatertainment of the general, upon his firſt arrival, 
was but fix ſhillings and eight pence. Davies on Ireland. 

The captains did covenant with the king to ſerve him with 
certain numbers of men, for certain wages and extertainments. 

Davies cn Irtlond, 
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7.) Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk queſtions, 
jt 13 more reaſon, for the entertainment of the time, that he aſk 
me queſtions than that I aſk you. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Paſſions ought to be our ſervants, and not our maſters ; to 
give us ſome agitation for entertainment, but never to throw 
reaſon out of its feat. Temple. 

(8.) A great number of dramatick entertainment are not 
comedies, but five- act farces. Gay. 

kxT=rxT1'SSUED. adj, [entre and t ſſue.] Enterwoven or 
intermixed with various colours or ſubſtances. 
The tword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertiſſued robe of gold and » Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To ExTtyRo'xg. v. a, [from throne.) 1. To place on a 
regal feat. 2. To inveſt with ſovereign authority. 
(1.) Mercy is above this ſcepter'd fway ; 
8 It is exthroned in the hearts of kings; 
| It is an attribute to God himſelf. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
On a tribunal filver'd, 

Cleopatra and himſelf, in chairs of gold, 

Were publickly enthron d. 

Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd, 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pope's Odvſſey. 

(2.) This pope was no ſooner elected and enthroned, but 
that he began to exerciſe his new rapines. 

Exrnu'slasm. 2. / [b$2oincue;.] 1. A vain belief of 
private revelation ; a vain confidence of divine favour or 


. — —ñ——ä—ũ —ũ — — 
— 


Shakef, eare. 


paſſion; confidence of opinion, 3. Elevation of fancy; 
exajtation of ideas. 

(1.) Enthuſiaſm is founded neither on reaſon nor divine re- 
velation, but rites from the conceits of a warmed or overween- 
ing brain. ; 

(3.) Imaging is, in itſelf, the very height and life of poetry, 
which, by a kind of enthr;fiajmn, or extraordinary emotion of 
wul, makes it ſeem to us that we behold thoſe things which 
the poct paints. Dryden's Juv. Preface. 


intercourſe with God. 2. One of a hot imagination, or 
viclent paſſions, 3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted 
eas. 

(1.) Let an entbyiaft be principled that he or his teacher is 
inſpired, and acted by an immediate communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring the evidence of clear 


reaſons againſt his doctrine. Locke. 
(2.) Cha ſeems to have been of an t turn, and 
an extbuſaf in Poje's Pref. to the Iliads. 


(3-) At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame ; 
The ſweet enthufiaft, from her ſacred ſtore, 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 

With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 
EnTH rota deco adj. [ird8giarmy;.] 1. Perſuaded of 
EnTHUS1A'STICK- ſome communication with the 

Deity. 2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 3. Elevated 
in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

(1.) He pretended not to any ſeraphick enthiſiaſtical raptures, 

or inimitable unaccountable tranſports of devotion. C . 

(3.) An enthufiaſtick or prophetick ſtyle, by reaſon of the 

—_— of the fancy, doth not always follow the even thread 


diſcourſe, Burnet. 
At laſt, ſublim'd 

To rapture and enthufiaſtick heat, 

We feel the preſent Deity. Thomſon. 


E'NTHYMEME- n. / [bj.] An argument conſiſting 
only of an antecedent and conſequential propoſition ; a 
ſyllogiſm where the major propoſition is ſuppreſſed, and 
only the minor and conſequence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the ſumple or luſtrative mentation, 
to induce their enthymemes unto the people, they take up popu- 
lar conceits. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

What is an enthymeme, quoth Cornelius ? Why, an enthy- 

ied Crambe, is when the major is indeed married to 


meme, repli . 
ide minor, but the marriage kept ſecret, Arb. and Pot e. 


Locke. ENTTVRE. 


ExNTHUu'SIAST. n. / [ eL. I. One who vainly imagines 
a private revelation ; one who has a vain confidence of his 


E NT 


To ENTI CE. v. a. [of uncertain etymology.) To allure; 
to attract; to draw by blandiſhments or hopes to ſome. 
thing ſinful or deſtructive. | 

readieſt way to entangle the mind with falſe doctrine, is 

firſt to entice the will to wanton living. Aſcham's Schochmaſter. 
If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he ſhall fürely 
endow her to be his wife. Ex. xxii. 16. 


So ſang the S_ with enchanting found, 
Enticing all to liſten, and be wn d. Granwille. 
EnTi'cemenT. . /. [from entice.] 1. The act or 


practice of alluring to ill. 2. The means by which one 
is allured to ill; blandiſhment ; alluremear. 

(1.) Suppoſe we that the ſacred word of God can at their 
hands receive due honour, by whoſe erticemert the holy ordi- 
nances of the church endure every where open contempt ? 


Hooker. 
And here to every thirſty wanderer, 
By fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs mixt, | Milton. 
(2.) In all theſe inſtances we muſt intreaty and 
enticements from deceit or violence. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


EvT1i'ctx, 2. from entice.] One that allures to ill. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. EnTi'cinGLY. adv. [from entice. ] Charmingly ; in a 


winning manner. 
She ſtrikes a lute well, and ſings moſt enticingly. Addiſon. 


communication. 2. Heat of imagination; violence of ExNTIE ATV. =. . [entierte, French.] The whole » not 


barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thruſteth into the writ the uttermoſt 
quantity; or elſe ſetteth down an entierty, where but a moiety 
was to be paſſed. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 
adj. [entier, Fr. integer, Lat.] 1. Whole; 
undivided. 2. Unbroken; complete in its parts, ;. 
Full; complete; compriſing all requiſites in itſelf. 4. 
Sincere z hearty. 5. Firm; ſure; ſolid ; fixed. 6, 
Unmingled ; unallayed. 7. Honeſt ; firmly adherent ; 
faithful. 8. In full ſtrength ; with vigour unabated ; 
with power unbroken. 

(1. ) It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the entire, ſtill in 

. Bacon's Collection of Good and Evil. 

(2.) An antique model of the famous Laocoon is entire in 
thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. Addiſon on Italy. 
Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles and 
fragments of particles, would not be of the ſame nature and 
texture now with water and earth compoſed of entire particles 
in the — | Newton's Oft. 
| (3+) The church of Rome hath rightly confidered that pub- 
lick prayer is a duty entire in itſelf, a duty requiſite to be per- 
formed much oftner than ſermons can be made. Hooker. 

An action is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, 
as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it conſiſts of a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. Spect᷑ator, No. 267. 

Love's not love, 


4. 
wits it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Aloof from th" entire point. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
He run a courſe more entire with the kin 1 Arragon, but 
more laboured and officious with the king of Caftile. Bacon. 
(5-) Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
Who founds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. Prior. 
Fry b Sep oy Seton 
ut in thy ce joy entire. Milton. 
(7.) No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or his country ; but he never ſtudied the eafieſt ways to 
thoſe ends. | | Clarendon. 
El — many perſons, of whoſe entire affections they were 
ured. | Clarendon. 
(8.) Then back to fight again, new — 2 entire. 
penſer's Fairy Queen. 
EnTi'RELY-. adv. [from entire.] 1. In the whole; with- 
out diviſion. 2. Completely; fully. 3. With firm ad- 


| — X, — 
(1.) Euphrates, running, ſinketh into the 
Chaldea, and falls not — into the ay hy 
(2.) Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
View'd, and beheld! all was extirely good. 


lakes of 
Raleigh. 


Mon. 


ENT 
Chyle may be ſaid to be a le juice in the ftomach and 
inteſtines ; as it paſſeth into the lacteals it grows ſtill more ani- 
mal, and when it has circulated often with the blood, it is 


entirely ſo. . Arbuthnot. 
General conſent entirely altered the whole frame of their 
vernment. Swift. 


(3-) Which when his ve lady ſaw from far, 

Great woe and forrow did her foul aſſay, 

As weening that the fad end of the war, 

And gan to higheſt God entirely pray. Fairy Queen. 

EnTi'xeness. „ /. [from entire.] 1. Totality ; com- 
pleteneſs ; fulneſs. 2. Honeſty ; oma 

(1.) In an arch, each ſingle tone, which, if ſevered from the 
reſt, would be defenceleſs, is ſufficiently ſecured by 
the ſolidity and entireneſs of the whole fabrick, o _—_— 5 
a part. oyle. 

To Ex TITLE. v. a. [entituler, French] 1. To grace or 
dignify with a title or honourable appellation. 2. To 
give a title or diſcriminative appellation ; as, to entitle a 
book. 3. To ſuperſcribe or prefix as a title. 4. To give 
a claim to any thing. 5. To grant any thing as claimed 
by a title. 

1.) Beſides the Scripture, the books which they call eccleſi- 
aſtical were thought not unworthy to be brought into public 
audience, and with that name they entitled the books which 
we term Apocryphal. Hooker. 

Text favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to entitle me vouchſaf ſt 
Far other name deſerving ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3.) How ready zeal for is to entitle chriſtianity to 
their deſigns, and to charge atheiſm on thoſe who will not ſub- 
mit. Locke. 
We have been entitled, and have had our names perfixed at 
length to whole volumes of mean productions. Swift. 
(4-) But we, deſcended from your facred line, 
Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, 
Are baniſh'd earth. Dryden's Virg. 
God diſcovers the and confeſſor without the trial of 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the 
reward of actions which they had never the opportunity of 
performing. Addiſon, Spectator. 
He entitled himſelf to the continuance of the divine protec- 
tion and goodneſs, by humiliation and prayer. Atterbury. 
Hardly even is the penitent ſinner ſaved; thus difficult is 
that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled to his Creator, 


and entitled to the mercies of the goſpel. Rogers. 
(F.) This is to entitle God's care how and to what we pleaſe. 
Locke. 


E'xTiTy. 2. ſ. [entitas, low Latin-] 1. Something which 
really is ; a real being. 2. A particular ſpecies of be- 
Ing. 

N (1.) Dear hope ! earth's dowry and heaven's debt, 

The entity of things that are not yet : 

Subt leſt, but fi being. Craſhaw. 

Fortune is no real entity, nor phyſical eſſence, but a mere 
relative ſigniſication. Bentley. 

Here entity and quiddity 

The ſouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras. 

(2.) All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, give an 
entity of ſound, which we call crackling, puffing, as ſpit- 
ting; as in bay ſalt and bay leaves, cait into the fire. Bacon. 

God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation, both Romiſh and 
Reformed, affix to mens particular entity, abſolutely conſidered, 
without any reſpect to demeanours. Hammond's Fundamentals. 


To Ex TOLL. v. a. [from teil.] To enſnare ; to entangle ; 
to bring into toils or nets. . 

He cut off their land forces from their ſhips, and entorled 
both their navy and their camp with a greater power than theirs, 
both by fea and land. 

To EnTo'ms. v. a. [from tomb.] To put into a tomb; to 
bury. | F 

Proceſſions were firſt n for the interring of holy mar- 

tyrs, and the viſiting of thoſe places where they were entombed. 
Hooker, 

The cry went once for thee, and yet it may again 

If thou would'ſt not extomb thyſelf alive, : ; 


And caſe thy reputation in a tent. Shakeſpeare. 


Bacon's New Atlantis. 
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— 1 within the heaſt's vaſt womb, 
The choice and flow'r of all their troops entomb. Denham. 
E'nTxAlLs. . /. without a ſingular. [entrailles, French; 
irrega,] 1. The inteſtines; the bowels; the inward 
parts ; the guts. 2. The internal parts. 


(1.) What, hath thy fiery heart fo parch'd thine entrails, 
That not a tear can fall? $hakeſp. Henry VI. 
The entrails are all without bones; fave that a bone is ſome- 

times found in the heart of a ſtag. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

I tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 

Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a = 
den. 


(2.) A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 


And ſhows the ragged entrails of this pit. Shakeſp. 
He had brought to light but little of that treaſure, that lay 
ſo long hid in the dark entrails of America. Lacke. 


The earth hath loſt 
Moſt of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 
Wounded no leſs for marble than 2 gold. Ben. Jobnſon. 
To ExTRAT IL. v. a. [intralciaire, Italian.] To mingle ; 
to interweave ; to diverſify. 
Over him, art ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green diſpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fur, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread, 
His — arms entrail d with roles red. Fairy Queen. 
— — A little wicker baſket, 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly, 
In which they gather'd flowers. Spenſer's Prothal. 
E'vTRANCE. #. /. [entrant, French. 1. The power of 
entering into a place. 2. The act of entering. 3- The 
paſſage by which a place is entered ; avenue. 4. Initia- 
tion; commencement. 5. Intellectual ingreſs; know- 
ledge. 6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office or 
dignity. 7- The beginning of any thing. 

(1.) Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in his 
head, that he gives entrance to ſuch companions ? Pray, get 
you out, Shakeſpeare's Coriclamus. 

Where diligence opens the door of the underſtanding, and 
impartially keeps it, truth is ſure to find both an entrance and 
a welcome too. South, 

(2.) The reaſon, that I gather, he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he toid to-day at dinner, 

Of his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. Shakeſp. 

Better far, I guels, 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral ways. Shakeſpeare, 
All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances. Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) He charged them to keep the paſſages of the hilly coun- 
try; for by them there was an entrance into Judea, Judith. 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance was never 
to be regulated by any certain dimenſions, but by the dignity 
of the maſter. ' Wotton's Architecture. 
Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all diſinal! yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th' entrance than within. Milton. 
Let this, and every other anxious thought, | 

At th' entrance of my threſhold be forgot. Dryden's Juw. 

(4.) This is that which, at firſt entrance, baulks and cools 
them: they want their liberty. Locke. 

(5.) He that travelleth a country before he hath ſome en- 
trance into the language, goeth to ſchool, and not to travel. 

Bacon AE ſays. 

(6.) From the firſt entrance of this king to his reign, never 
was king either more loving, or better beloved. 

/ Hayward's Edward VT, 

(7.) St. Auguſtine, in the entrance of one of his ſermons, 
makes a kind of apolo Hakewill on Providence. 

The earl of Hollan we have had occaſion to mention betore 
in the firſt entrance upon this diſcourſe, Clarend®1. 

To ExTra'NCE. v. n. from trance; tranſe, French, from 
tranſea, Latin, to pais over; to paſs for a tune irom one 
region to another.] 1. To put into a trance; to with- 
draw the foul wholly to other regions, while the body 
appears to lie in dead ſleep. 2. To put into an extaly ; 
to make inſenſible of preſent objects. 
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( 2.) With delight I was entranced, and carried ſo far from ENTREME'TS. n.. /. [ French. ] Small plates ſet between 


myſelf, as that I am ſorry that you ended ſo ſoon. Spenſer. 
Adam, now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became extranc'd, Milton. 
And I fo raviſh'd with her heav'nly note, 
I ſtood entranc d, and had no room for thought; 
But all o'erpower'd with extaſy of bliſs, 
Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe. Dryden. 
To ExTRxa'e. v. a. [from trap.] 1. To enſnare; to catch 
in a trap or ſnare. 2. To involve unexpectedly in diffi- 
culties or diſtreſſes; to entangle. 3. To take advantage 
of. 
(.) Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do ſtare 
Henceforth too raſhly on that guileful net; 
In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. Spenſer. 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble minded Talbot. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Misfortune waits advan to entrap 
The man moſt wary, in her whelming lap. Fairy Queen. 
He ſought to entrap me by intelligence. Shakeſpeare. 
(3.) An mjurious perſon lies in wait to _—y thee in thy 
words. ccluſ. viii. 11. 
To ExTREAT. v. 4. [traiter, French.] 1. To petition ; 
to ſolicit ; to importune. 2. To prevail upon by ſoli- 
citation. 3. To treat or uſe well or ill. 4. To enter- 
tain ; to amuſe. Not uſed. 5. Fo entertain; to receive. 
Not in uſe. 
-(1.) Ifaac entreated the Lord. for his wife. Gen. xxv. 21. 
(2.) I have a wife, whom, I „I love; 
F would ſhe were in heaven, ſo cou'd 
Entreat ſome pow r to change this curriſh Jew. Shakeſpeare. 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca his wife con- 
ceived, Gen. xxv. 21. 
It were a fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a power, whom no 
prayers could extreat, no repentance reconcile. Rogers. 
(3-) Whereas thy ſervant worketh truly, entreat him not 
il. Eccluſ. vii. 20. 
Muſt you, ſir John, protect my lady here? 
Extreat her not the worſe in that I pray 
You uſe her well. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Well I entreated her, who well deſerv'd: 
I call'd her often; for ſhe always ſerv d: 
Uſe made her perſon eaſy to my git. 


ev 


And eaſe inſenſibly produc'd delight. Prior. 
(4-) My lord, I muſt entreat the time alone. 
— . 1 _ — devotion. 
( 5. e 0 erpino this hight, 
And in the 6. =p Seb ſeat, git 
With a thick arbour y — 4 
In which ſhe often us'd, from open P ; 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat. Fairy Queen. 


Te EnTre'aT. v. n. 1. To offer a treaty or compact. 
Not uſed. 2. To treat; to diſcourſe. t uſed. z. 
To make a petition. 

(1.) Alexander was the firſt that entreated peace with them. 

| 1 Mac. 

(2.) The moſt admirable myſtery of nature is the turning of 

iron, touched with the loadſtone, toward the North pole, of 

"—_ I ow have farther occaſion to * Hakewill. 
(3. ey c me, on pain of perpetual. diſpleaſu 

neither to ud ef Enn, — wag or any — fuftain 

him. Shakeſpeare. 

The Janizaries extreated for them, as valiant men. KXnolles. 

EnTRE'ATANCE.- 2. /. [from entreat.] Petition; entreaty ; 

ſolicitation. Not uſed. 
Theſe two entreatance made they might be heard, 

Nor was their juſt petition long deny'd. Fairfax. 

_ EnTxre'aTy. x. / [from entreat.] Petition; prayer; ſo- 

licitation ; gation ; requeſt. | 
— my weak orator 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here; but if the be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privil 
Of ſanctuary. Slakeſdeare's Richard III. 


Shakeſpeare. 


the main diſhes. : 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranſplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midſt, have a large white 
main ſhoot, which is the true chard uſed in. pottages and entre- 
mets. = Mor timer Huſbandry.. 

E'nTry. n. /[. [from enter; entre, French.] 1. The paſ- 
ſage by which any one enters a houſe. 2. The aQ of 
entrance; ingreſs. 3. The act of _ poſſeſſion of 
any eſtate. 4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down in- 
writing. 5. The act of entering publickly into any city. 

1.) Some there are that know the reſorts. and falls. of buſi- 
SES fink into the main of it; like a houſe that 
hath convenient ſtairs and entries, but never a fair room. 


Bacon.. 
A ſtraight long entry to the temple led, 
Blind wi high walls; and horror over head. Dryden. 
— Is all this hurry made 
On this account, becauſe thou art. afraid 
A dirty hall or ſhould offend 
The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryden's Tuvenal. 
We proceeded. through the entry; and were neceſfaril 
in order by the ſituation. ; atler. 
2.) Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; 
al the mixture of oil and water is. better than either of them 
alone, becauſe water entereth better into the pores, and oil after 
entry ſofteneth better. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
The lake of Conſtance is formed by the _—_——— 
Yon on ltaty. 
By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal — * again _—_ oo on Aliments.. 
A notary an entry . 
wy #5 „ = Atlantis... 
The day being come, he made his entry: he was a man 
LOT, _ 28 2 Bacon. 
To Ex“ ILAT BE. v. 4. [e and nubile, Latin] To clear 
from clouds. Dia. 
To Enu'cLEaTEe. v. 4. [enucleo, Latin.] To ſolve; to 
clear; to diſentangle.. | Dia. 
To Enve'Lop. v. a. [enveloper, French.] 1. To inwrap; 
to cover; to inveſt with ſome integument. 2. To cover: 
to hide ; to ſurround. 3: To line; to cover on the in- 
fide. 


(2.) The beſt and; whelſom'ſt * i 12 
py Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for ure. 
9 cloud of ſmoke enwelops either hoſt, RY 


And all at once the combatants. are loſt : | 

Darkling they join adverſe, and. ſhock unſeen, 
Courſers with courſers juſting, men with men. Dryden. 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miſt that enveloped 


them will remove. Locke. 
Nocturnal ſhades 
This world exvelop, and th” inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumming froſts. Philips. 


(3-) His iron coat, all ove 

Was underneath envelated with gold, 
Darkned with filthy duſt. | Fairy Queen. 
EMELO PE. . /. [French.] A wrapper ;. an outward 


caſe ;. an integument; a cover. 


grown with ruſt, 


Send theſe to -fparing Pope; 
And, when he to write,. 
No letter with: an ( 


Could give him more delight. | abi 
To Pnve'Nom. V 4. [from wenom.] 1. To tinge with 
poiſon ; to poiſon ; to impregnate with venom. It is 
never uſed of the perſon to whom poiſon is given, but 
of the draught, meat, or inſtrument by which it is con- 
veyed. 2. To make odious. 3. To enrage; to exaſ- 
rate. 
_ r.) The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
N Shakeſpeare. 
Alcides,. from Oechalia crown'd 
With conqueſt, felt th' enwencm'd robe, and tore, 
Through pain, up by the roots Theſſalian pines. Milton. 
Nor with exvenom'd tongue to blaſt the — 
Of harmleſs men. Philips. 


E | 
(z.) Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Emnvenoms him that bears it Shakeſp. As you like it. 
(3-) With her full force ſhe threw the pois'nous dart, 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart ; 
That thus exwenom'd ſhe might kindle 
And facrifice to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's age. Dryden. 


E'xviaBLE. adj. [from enuy.] Deſerving envy ; ſuch as 
may Excite envy- = 1 

ey, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, do i . 

ſeſs themſelves. Carew's Survey of Cormuall, 

E'nvitx. #. /. [from exvy.] One that envies another; a 
maligner; one that deſires the downfal of another. 

Men had need beware how they be too in compli - 
ments; for that erviers will give them that attribute, to the 
diſadvantage of their virtues. , Bacon's Eſſays. 

* ween' 


To win the mount of God, and on his throne 

To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 

Aſpirer; but their — d fond and vain. Milton. 

All ents in churc ſtate were given by him, all 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all his enemies and en- 
viers diſcountenanced. 

E'nvious. adj. [from envy.) 1. Infected with envy ; 

pained by the excellence or happineſs of another. 2. 
Sometimes with again/?f. 3. Sometimes with at. 4. Com- 
monly with of. 

(1.) A man of the moſt envious diſpoſition that ever infected 
the air with his breath, whoſe eyes could not look right upon 
any happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any man's praiſe. 


S1dney. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle , 88 
To ſilence enwious tongues. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
(2.) Be not thou envious again evil men. Prov. xxiv. 19, 
(3-) Neither be thou exrvious at the wicked. Prov. xxiv. 19. 
(4+) Sure you miſtake the precept, or the tree; 
Heav'n cannot envious of his bleſſings be. Dryden.. 
E'xvious Lx. 4%. [from envious.) With envy ; with ma- 
lignity ; with ill-will, excited by another's good. 
| Damned pd bemg fallen _ heaven, endeavour envi- 
to o ways that ma us thither. Duppa.. 
ae How en vionſiy the ladies look, oe 
When they ſurpriſe me at my book 
And ſure as they're alive at night, 
As ſoon as gone, will ſhow their ſpight. Swwift.. 
To Enviixon. v. 2. ſenvirenner, French.] 1, To ſur- 
round; to encompaſs ; to encircle. 2. To involve; to 
envelop- 3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner ; to be- 
ſiege; to hem in. 4. To incloſe ; to inveſt. 
(1. I ſtand as one upon a rock, 
Envuiron'd with a wilderneſs of ſez. Shakeſp. Tit. Andron. 
The 2 near unto the city of Sultania is on every ſide 
environed with huge mountains. Knolles's Hiftory. 
The manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable rivers, as ſo many 
chains, exvironed the fame ſite and temple. Bacon. 
Within the — 1 the city. Sandy. 
Thought following tho , and b led on, 
He enter d now the = defart wa, * 
And with dark ſhades and rocks environ d round, 
His holy meditation thus purſu'd. 


God hath ſcattered ſeveral degrees of pleaſure and pain in all 
the things that environ and affect us, and blended them. toge- 
ther in & all our thoughts. A Loc te. 


(2.) May never glorious ſun reflect his beams 

n the country where you make abode | 
But darkneſs and. the gloomy ſhade of death 
Environ you, till miſchief and deſpair 
Drive you to break your necks. 

Since ſhe muſt go, and I muſt mourn, come, night, 
Enviroa me with darkneſs whilſt I write. 

(3. Methought a legion of foul fiends 


Exvironed me, and howled in mine ears. Shakeſpeare. 
In thy danger, 

If ever * do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. Shakeſj care. 


I did. but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 


Milton's Par. Regain d. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Donne.. 
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By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When ftraight a barbarous noiſe environs me, Milton. 
(4.) The ſoldier, that man of iron, 
| Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleaveland. 
Enviixons. u. ,. [environs, French.] The neighbourhood 
or neighbouring places round about the country. 
To ENU'/MERATE. v. a. [enumero, Latin.) To reckon 
up fingly ; to count over diſtinctly; to number. | 
You muſt not only acknowledge to God that you are a ſin- 
ner, but mult particularly enumerate the kinds of fin whereof 
you know yourſelf guilty. Wake's Pretaration for Death. 
Beſides enumerating the groſs defect of duty to the queen, I 
ſhew how all things were managed wrong. Swift. 
Exnumera'TiON, 2. , [enumeratio, Lies) The act of 
numbering or counting over ; number told out. 
Whoſoever reads St. Paul's enumeration of duties, muſt con- 
clude, that well nigh the buſineſs of Chriſtianity is laid on 
charity. Spratt's Sermons. 
The chemiſts make ſpirit, falt, fulphur, water, and earth 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts's Logich.. 


Clarendon. To ENU/NCIATE. v». 4. [enuncio, Latin] To declare; 


to proclaim ; to relate ; to expreſs. 

Enuncria'Tion. 2. [enunciatio, Latin.] 1. Declara- 
tion ; publick atteſtation ; cpen proclamation. 2. In- 
telligence ; information. 3. Expreſſion. 

uy AY is to ſtrangers and infants in Chriſt, to pro- 
duce faith; but this ſacramental emumciation is the declaration 
and confeſſion of it by men in Chriſt, declaring it to be done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. Taylor. 
(2.) It remembers and retains ſuch things as were never at 

all in the ſenſe; as the conceptions, enunciations, and actions 

of the intellect and will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Enu'xclaTive. adj. [from enunciate.] Declarative ; ex- 
preſſive. 

This preſumption only proceeds in reſpect of the diſpoſitive 
words, and not in regard of the enunciatrue terms — 
Aylife.. 

Ex u ps LY, adv, [from enunciative.] Declara- 
tively. 

E'nvoy. . . [enveye, French.] 1. A publick miniſter 
ſent from one power to another. 2. A publick meſſen- 
ger, in dignity below an ambaſſador. 3. A meſſenger- 

1.) —- Now the Lycian lots conſpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove's exvoy through the air 
Brings diſmal tidings. . Denham. 
Perſeus ſent exvoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred againtt 
the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
(3-) The watchful ſentinels at ev'ry gate, 
At ev'ry to the ſenſes wait; 
Still travel to and fro' th: nervous way, 
And their impreſſions to the brain convey ;, 
Where their report the vital envoys make, 
And with new orders are commanded back.. Blackmore. 

To ENVY. v. a. [envier, French; invidere, Latin.] 1. To 
hate another for excellence, happineſs, or ſucceſs. 2. To 
grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 3. To 
grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to withhold maliciouſly. 

(5 Envy thou not the eppreflor, and chuſe none of his 
ways. Prov. iii. 31. 
A woman does not envy a man for fighting courage, nor a 


man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Emmy. 
(2.) —— — 1 have ſeen the fight, 
When I have envied thy behaviour. Shokeipeare. 


You cannot exvy your neighbour's wiſdom, if he gives you 
good counſel ; nor his riches, if he ſupplies you in yuur wants; 
nor his greatneſs, if he employs it to your protection. Hagge. 

(3.) Johnſon, who, by dymg Horace, had been ac- 


quainted with the rules, ſeemed to exvy others that knowledge. 
| Cryden.. 
To E'nvy. v. n. To feel envy ; to feel pala at the tight. 


of excellence or felicity : with at. 
In ſeeking tales and informations 


Againſt this man, whole honeſty the devil. 


E 
And his diſciples only exvy at, 
Ve blew the fire that burns ye. Shakeſp. Henry 
He that loves God is not diſpleaſed at accidents which God 
chuſes, nor exvies at thoſe gifts he beſtows. Taylor. 
Who would eavy ot the proſperity of the wicked, and the 
luccels of perlecutors ? Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
„v. . /. (from the verb.] 1. Pain felt and malignity 
conceived at the fight of excellence or happineſs. 2. It 
is uſed ſometimes with of. 3. Sometimes with 7. 4. Ri- 
valry ; competition. 5. Malice; malignity. 6. Publick 
odium; ill repute ; invidiouſnefs. 
(1.) Envy is a repining at the proſperity or of ano- 
ther, or anger and diſpleaſure at any of another which 
we want, or any advantage another hath above us. 


Ray on the Creation. 
Ert, to which th' ignoble mind's a flave, 


Is cmulation in the learn'd or brave. Pefe. 
(:.) All the conſpirators, fave only he, 
Dia that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Shakeſfeare. 


(3.) Many ſuffered death merely in exwy to their virtues and 
ſuperiour genius. Swift. 
(4.) You may ſee the parliament of women, the little ewes 
of them to one another. Dryden on Dramatick Poeſy. 
(.) Madam, this is a mere diſtraction; 
You turn the good we offer into enty. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Edward Plantagenet ſhould be ſhewed unto the agg and 
to diſcharge the king of the ery of that opinion and bruit, how 
he had been put to death privily. Bacon. 
To ExwHeE'EL. v. a. [from wheel.] To encompaſs; to 
encircle. A word probably peculiar to Shakeſpeare. 
Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heav'n, 
Before, behind thee, and on ev'ry hand 
Enwheel thee round. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
To Exwo'ms. v. a. [from womb.] 1. To make pregnant; 
2. To bury; to hide as in a womb. 
(1.) Me then he left enwombed of this child, 
This luckleſs child, whom thus ye ſee with blood. 
I'm your mother ; 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwombed mine. 
(2.) Or as the Africk Niger ſtream enzombs 
Itielf into the earth, and after comes, 
Having firſt made 1 bridge to paſs, 
For many | es, far greater than it was; 
NMavy't a be laid, het har grave ſhall reſtore 
Her greater, purer, finer than before ? Donne. 


Eo Lire. . . [from Molus and pila.]) A hollow ball 
of metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with wa- 
ter, and expoſed to the fire, ſends out, as the water 
heats, at intervals, blaſts of cold wind through the 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſpeare. 


ipe. 
: Conkdering the ftruture of that globe, the exteriour cruſt, 
and the waters lying round under it, both expoſed to the fun, 
we may fitly compare it to an eolipile, or an hollow ſphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarifies, and turns into 
vapours and wind, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Era'ct. n. ſ. [iraxrn.] A number, whereby we note the 
exceſs of the common ſolar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. 
For the ſolar year conſiſting of 365 days, the lunar but 
of 354, the lunations every year get eleven days before 
the ſolar year; and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com- 
pletes 20 times 12 lunations, or gets up one whole ſolar 
year; and _— finiſhed that circuit, begins again with 
the ſun, and fo from 19 to 19 years. For the firſt year 
+{ierwards the moon will go before the ſun but 11 days; 
the ſecond year 22 days; the third 33 days: but 30 be- 
ing an entire lunation, caſt that away, and the remainder 
3 thall be that year's epagt ; and ſo on, adding yearly 
11 days. To find the epact, having the prime or golden 
number given, you have this rule: 

Divide by three ; for each one left add ten ; 
Thirty 5 : the prime makes epad then. Harris. 
As the cycle of the moon ſerves to thow the epacts, and that 

of the ſun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations; 
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ſo this Dionyſian period ſerves to ſhow theſe two cycles both 
together, and how they proceed or vary all along, till at laſt 
they accompliſh their period, and both together take their be- 
ginning again, after every 532d year. Holder on Time, 
Era 'ULMENT. #. J [French, from epaule, a ſhoulder.) In 
fortification, a ſidework made either of earth thrown up, 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of faſcines and earth. It 
ſometimes denotes a ſemibaſtion and a ſquare orillion, or 
maſs of earth faced and lined with a wall, deſigned to 
cover the cannon of a cazemate. Harris. 


Ert'nTHESITS. . / [iww%oy.] [In grammar.) The ad- 
dition of a vowel or confonant in the middle of a word 


5 Harris. 
EPH4. n. /. [Hebrew.] A meafure among the Jews, 
containin 


fifteen ſolid inches. 
The epha and the bath ſhall be of one meaſure ; that the 
bath may contain the tenth part of an homer, and the efha the 
tenth part of an homer. Ezekiel. 
Epiit'MERA-. A. ,, [eQipegn.] 1. A fever that terminates 

in one day. 2. An inte ct that lives only one day. 
ErHE'MERAL. 5 adj. [iFrpigiax.) Diurnal; beginning 
ErHE'MERICK- and ending in a day. 

This was no more than a mere bubble or blaſt, and like an 

ef hemeral fit of applauſe. Wattcn. 
EPHE'MERIS. 1. J. [ «@npeers. ] 1. A journal an account ot 
daily tranſactions. 2. An account of the daily motions 
and ſituations of the planets. 
(2.) When caſting up his eyes againſt the light, 

Both month, and day, and hour he meaſur d right; 

And told more truly than the efhemerts ; | 

For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. Dryd. Nun's Tale. 

Erme'MERIST. . [from ephemeris.] One who conſults 
the 28 one who ſtudies or practiſes aſtrology. 

The night before, he was diſcourſing of and ſlighting the 
art of fooliſh aſtrologers, and genethiacal ephemerifts, that p 
into the horoſcope of nativities. Hobel. 

EeHEMERON-WORM- 77. /. [from i@nuegor and worm.] A 
ſort of worm that lives but a day. 

Swammerdam obſerves of the ephemeron-worms, that their 
food is clay, and that they make their cells of the ſame. 

: Derbam. 
E'rnop. n. /. [. Ne A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebrew prieſts. "That worn by the high prieſt was 
richly compoſed of gold, blue, purple, crimſon, and 
twiſted cotton; and upon the part which came over his 
two ſhoulders, were two large precious ſtones, upon 
which were engraven the names of the twelve tribes of 
Iſiael, upon each ſtone fix names. Where the ephod 
croſſed the high prieſt's breaſt, was a ſquare ornamer:, 
called the breaſt-plate; in which twelve precious ſtones 
were ſet, with the names of the twelve tribes of Ifta! 
engraved on them, one on each ſtone. The ephods worn 
by the other prieſts were of plain linen. Calmet. 


He made the ephod of gold, blue, and „ and fcarict, 
and fine twined linen. rod. XXX1:. 2. 


Array'd in efhods ; nor fo few 
As are thoſe pearls of morning dew, 
: Wich hang on herbs and flowers, Sans. 
Eric. aj. [epicus, Latin; in.) Narrative; compriſing 
narrations, not acted,” but rehearſed. It is uſually ſup- 
poſed to be herojick, or to contain one great action at- 
chieved by a hero. * 


Holmes, whoſe name ſhall live in epic ſong, 


While muſick numbers, or while verie has feet. Dryden. 
The chic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy for 
the paſhons. den. 


rom morality they formed that kind of poem and fable 
which we call ef:c. Broome View of Ejic Poeſy. 


Ererce'plum. u. /. [eruοes.] An elegy ; a poem upon 
a funeral. 
You from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay ; 
Theſe, your own anthems, ſhall become 
Sendys's Parat brafe. 


Your laſting epicedium. 
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E'PICURE. . / [epicurus, Latin.] A follower of Epi- 
curus z a man given wholly to luxury. 
falſe thanes, 
And mingle with the Engliſh epricures. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The epicure buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or the defire to 
recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, ſhall make him unealy in 
the want of any fort of knowledge. Locke. 
Eeicu'xEan. adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, * | 
Keep his brain fuming ; eficurea: cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs iauce web ger Shakeſpeare. 
What a damn'd epicurean raſcal is this! Shakeſpeare. 
E'vicurism. =. from epicure ] Luxury; ſenſual en- 
joyment; groſs pleaſure. 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and ſquires; 
Men fo diforder'd, fo debauch d and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shows like a riotous inn; epicuriſin and luſt 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
There is not half ſo much epicuriſm in any of their moſt 
ftudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at their mercy. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Some good men have ventured to call munificence, the greateſt 
ſenſuality, a piece of epicuriſm. Calamy's Sermons. 
To Exticur1i'ze. wv. . [from #picurus.] To devour like 
an epicure. A word not uſed. 
ile I could ſee thee full of eager pain 
My greedy eyes epicuriz'd on thine, Flatman. 
Fericy'cLe. . /. [im and xvxa®-.] A little circle whole 
center is in the circumference of a greater; or a finall 


orb, which, being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is E 


carried along with its motion ; and yet, with its own pe- 
culiar motion, carries the body of the planet faſtened to 
it round about its proper center. Harris. 
In of the epicycle, or leſſer orb, wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is various and unequal, Brown. 
Gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentrick, ſcribbFd o'er ; 
Cycle and epicycle, orb and orb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Eercy'cLoip. 3. . ſimavxnuidn.] A curve generated by 
the revolution of the periphery of a circle along the con- 
vex or concave part of another circle. Harris. 
ErrDe'MICAL. L adj. [i and e.] 1. That which 
EyriDe'mick. falls at once upon great numbers of 
people, as a plague. 2. Generally prevailing ; affecting 
great numbers. 3. General; univerſal. Not ufed, nor 
proper. 

(1.) It was conceived not to be an epidemick diſcafe, put to 
proceed from a malignity in the conſtitution of the air, gathered 
by the iſpoſitions of ſeaſons. Bacon's Henry VII. 

As the proportion of acute and epidemical diicates thews the 
aptneſs of the air to ſudden and vehement impreſſions, to the 
chronical diſeaſes ſhew the ordinary temper of the place. Grau-t. 

(2.) The more efidemical and prevailing this evil is, the more 
honourable are thoſe who thine as exceptions. South. 

He ought to have been buſied in lofing his money, or in 
other amuſements equally laudable and epidemick among per- 
lons of honour. Sawrft. 

(3-) They're citizens o th' world, they're all in all; 

Scotland's a nation e idemical. Cleaveland. 

Eripz “Kutis. . /. [imidgu.] The fſcarf-fkin of a man's body. 
BPIGRAM. 3. /. [epigramma, Latin.] A ſhort poem ter- 
minating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my humour: 
do'ſt thou think I care for a ſatire or an efizram ? Shale ſ p. 

What can be more witty than the efigram of Moore upon 
the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phyſician, that had been the 

death of thouſands ? Pracham of Poetry. 


I writ 
An epigram that boaſts more truth than wit. 


Gav. 


Ez1GRAMMA'TICAL-] adf. [epigrammaticus, Latin.) 1. 
Ep1GRAMMA'TICE. Dealing in epigrams ; writing 


epigrams. 2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to epigrams. 
(1.) Our good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of Win- 
» thinketh no ominous foreſpeaking to lie in names. Camd. 


& 
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2.) He is every where above conceits of efigrammatick wit 
groſs rboles : he maintains majeſty in the midit of plain- 
neſs ; he ſhines, but glares not; and is ſtately, without am- 
bi tion . Ad d1fon . 

He has none of thoſe little points and puerilities that are io 
often to be met with in Ovid; none of the efpigrammatich turns 
of Lucan; none of thoſe ſwelling ſentiments which are fo 
frequent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thoſe mixt embel- 
liſhments of Taſſo. Addiſon. 

Ee1c:RA/MMATIST- n. . [from epigram.] One who writes 
or deals in epigrams. 

A jeſt upon a poor wit, at firſt might have had an epigram- 
matift for its father, and been afterwards gravely underitvod by 
ſome painful collector. Pepe. 

Such a cuſtomer the pm_—_— ial meets withal, one 
2 _ he had walked through faireſt ſtreet twice or 

rice, cheapening jewels, plate, rich hangings, .came awa 
with a voting diſh. r 1 — 

Erie KARE. 2. / [i νπννε ] An inſcription on a ſtatue. 
Dit. 
E PILEPSV. . / [wwianbs;-] A convulſion, or convullive 
mation of the whole body, or of ſome of its parts, with 
a loſs of ſenſe. A convulſive motion happens when the 
blood, or nervous fluid, runs into any part with ſo great 
violence, that the mind cannot reſtrain them. Quincy. 
My lord is fell into an epiletſy: 
This is the ſecond fit. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Melancholy diſtempers are deduced from ſpirits drawn from 
that cacochymia; the phrenitis from cholerick ſpirits, and the 
efilepſy from fumes, Floyer on the Humnurs. 
PILE PTICK. as}, [from epilepſy.] Convulſed; diſeaſed 
with an epilepſy. 

A plague upon your ep:leptick viſage 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool ? Shakeſpeare. 

Epilepticks oug t to breathe a pure air, unaffected with any 
s, even. ſuch as are very fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet 


E'?zi1LoGue. n. / [epilogus, Latin.] The poem or ſpeech 
at the end of a play. 

If it be true that good wine needs no buſh, 'tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do uſe good 
buſhes, and good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 

Are you mad,. you dog ? 
I am to riſe and ſpeak the err/ogue. Dryden's Dran. Lowe, 
Eeivy'cTis. . /. [iw] ig.] A fore at the corner of the eye. 

The epinydis is of the bigneſs of a Jupin, of a duſky red, 
and ſoinctimes of a livid and pale colour, with great inflam- 
mation and pain. Wijeman's Surge v. 

ErirHAN V. 2. , [imifania.] A church feſtival, cele- 
brated on the twelfth day after Chriſtmas, in commemo- 
ration of our Saviour's being manifeſted to the world, by 
the appearance of a miraculous blazing ſtar, which con- 
ducted the niagi to the glace where he was. Dit 

Erir nov E uA. 3. ſimifarya.] An exclamation; a 
concluſive ſentence not cloſely connected with the words 
foregoing. 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in reading to ſkip 
over all ſentences where he ſpied a note of admiration at the 
end. If thoſe preachers who abgund in epipbonemas would but 
look about them, they would find one part of their congrega- 
tion out of countenance and the other afleep, except perhaps an 
old temale beggar or two in the ifles ; who, if they be lincere, 
may probably groan at the found. Fav. 

ErI/rHOAA. A. /. [inifogn.] An ioflammation of any 
part, but more eſpecially a deſſuxion of humours an the 
eyes. Fiarris. 


EetynyYLLosPeErmo Us: adj. [from ii, $02Aw and 2:i-jws, | 


Is applied to plants that bear their feed cn the bach pirt 
of their leaves. | Harris, 


Eri r RTS Is. =. , [irres .] Accretion ; the part added 


by accretion; one bone growing to another by ſunple 
contiguity, without any proper articulation, Quin y. 

The efiphyfis of the os femoris is a dittinft bone from it in. 
a child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite, U ne!, 


bk 
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Er1'pi.0ce. n. . e A figure of rhetorick, by 
which one agzravation, or ſtriking circumſtance, is added 
in due gradation to another; as, he not only ſpared his 
enemies, but continued them in j nt only conti- 
zued, but advanced them. 

Fyi'scopacy- . g. [ep ſcopatns, Latin.] The government 
of biſhops, the government of the church eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles. 

The biſhops durſt not conteſt with the aſſembly in juriſchc- 
tion; ſo that there was little more than the name of epiſcopacy 
preſ:rved. : Clare1don. 

Prelacy itſelf cannot be proved by preſcription, ſince e/ = 
facy is not preſcribed by any time whatſoever. Hufe. 

Eri'scoraL. a4. = epiſcoprs, Latin.] 1. Belonging 
to a biſhop. 2. WMſted in a biſhop. 

(1.) The plot of diſcipline ſought to erect a popular autho- 
ricy of elders, and to take away epiſcopal juriſdiction. Hooker. 

(2.) The apoſtle commands Titus not only to be a pattern 
of good works himſelf, but to uſe his epiſcopal authority in 
exhorting every rank and order of men. Rogers. 

Err'scorate. . ſ. [epiſcopatus, Latin.] A biſhoprick ; 
the office and dignity of a biſhop. _ : 

E/PISODE. . , [iniow%n.] An incidental narrative, or 
digreſſion in a poem, ſeparable from the main ſubject, 
yet riſing naturally from it. . 

The poem hath no other epiſodes than fuch as naturally ariſe 

from the ſubject. Addiſon, / ectator. 

ErisoDIicAL- } adj. [from epiſede.] Contained in an epiſ- 

Ee1s0'picx. ; ode; qa fr an 9 : 

Epriſodical ornaments, ſuch as deſcriptions and narrations, 
* delivered to us from the obſervations of Ariſtotle. Dryden. 

I diſcover the difference between the epiſodick and princi 
action, as well as the nature of epiſodes. Notes on the Odyſſey. 

Errsea'sTick- n. /. [irs and onaw.] 1. Drawing. 2. 
Bliſtering. This is now the more frequent, though leſs 
proper ſenſe. 3 

(2.) The matter ought to be ſolicited to the lower parts, by 
fomentations, bathing, ei paſſicks, and bliſtering. Arbuthnot. 

EPI'STLE. . /, [ A letter. This word is ſeldom 
uſed but in poetry, or on occaſions of dignity and ſo- 


— 
en looſe epiles violate chaſte eyes, 
She half conſents, who ſilently denies. : Dryden. 
Ev1'srOLARY- adj. [from epiftle.] 1. Relating to letters; 
ſuitable 4 2. Tranſacted p flor <P ON 
2.) I | on an epiffolary c n 
W 5 heads Ne Addiſon. 


Eer'sTLER- #. from epiſtle.] A ſcribbler of letters. 
E'ertarn. . J [inilaque;.] An inſcription upon a tomb. 
Live ftill, and write mine epitaph. Shakeſpeare. 
Some thy lov'd duft in Parian ſtones enſhrine, 
Others immortal eit hs deſign ; | 
With wit and firength, that only yields to thine. Smith. 
EriTHALa'Mium. u. . [ini SAN.] A nuptial ſong ; 
a compliment upon 2 i 
I preſume to invite you to theſe ſacred nuptials : the epitha- 
lamium fung by a crowned muſe. Sandys's Parapbraſe. 
The forty-fifth pſalm is an efitholamium to Chriſt and the 


church, or to the lamb and his ſpoule. ; Burnet. 
E'zirueM. #. /. [iniSnpa.] A liquid medicament exter- 
nally applied. | 


Epithens, vr cordial applications, are juſtly applied unto the 
left 9" 4 — Brown's ar Errours. 
Cordials and efithems are alſo to reſiſt the putre- 
faction and ſtrengthen the vitals. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


E'erTyer. 3. / {inivrw.] 1. An adjective denoting any 
quality good or bad: as, the werdant grove, the craggy 
mountain's /ofty head. 2. It is uſed by ſome writers im- 
properly for title, name. 3. It is uſed unproperly for 


Zraſe, expreſſion. 1 
if 75 I « pre phl leaving the epithets of falſe, ſcan- 
dalous and villainows to the author. Sawift. 


Erl Touls ER. 
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(2.) The epithet of ſhades belonged more 
vin he tn, 4 85 
3.) For which of my did firſt . 
for me ?—Suffer love ! a good „. 1 42 fuller love A 
for I love thee againſt my will. Shakeſpeare. 
EPI'TOME. . /. (] Abridgment ; abbreviature; 
compendious abſtract; compendium. 
— This is a poor ce of yours, 
Which, by th' i tion of full time, 
May ſhow like all yourſelf. Shakeſpeare” s Coriolans. 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and of private 
uſe ; but ſet forth for publick monuments, ac the induſ- 
trious writers of delivermg much impertinency. Wotton. 
It would be well, if there were a ſhort and plain epitome 
made, containing the moſt material heads. Locke, 


Such abſtracts and efitames may be reviewed in their proper 
places. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To Ee1'Tom1st. ». 4. {from epitome.] 1. To abſtract; 
to contract into a nariow ſpace. 2. Leſs properly, ts 
— b aye gar, to curtail. 
(1. o did the whole world's foul contract 
1 the Ss of your eyes ; FI 
So made fuch mirrours and ſuch ſpies, 
That they did all to you eptitomiſe. Dome. 
If the ladies take a liking to ſuch a diminutive race, we 
ſhould ſee mankind epitomifed, and the whole ſpecies in minia- 
ture. 2 : Addiſon. 
(2.) We have ef itomiſed many particular words, to the de- 
triment of our tongve. Addiſon, SteFator. 
* „ [from epitomiſe.] An abridger ; an 
Eri“rouisr. abſtracter; a writer of epitomes. 
Er och. * . [inoxa.] The time at which a new com- 
Ero ch. J putation is begun; the time from which 
dates are numbered. 
Moſes diſtinctly computes by certain intervals, memorable 
ras and efochas, or terms of time. Brown. 
Theſe are the ices of the world, ſince the year ſixty ; 
the grand epoch of falſhood, as well as debauchery, South, 


Some | loſt in ſleep and . 
No — 22 buſy 2 * : 225 
Such whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſms, in as miſtakes. * Dryden. 
Their ſeveral ef ochas or beginnings, as from the creation of 


the world, from the flood, the firſt olympiad, from the 
building of Rome, or from any remarkable paſſage or accident, 
give us a pleaſant proſpe& into the hiſtories of antiquity and 

former . Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from ſome known parts of this 
ſenſible world, and from ſome certain epochs marked out to us 
by the motions obſervable in it. Locke. 


Time, by neceſſity compell'd, ſhall 
Through ſcenes of war, and epgchas of x woe. Prier. 
Eyo'pe. . ,. [Lede The ſtanza following the ſtrophe 


and antiſtrophe. a 
Erorz (E. n. /. [we ,.] An epick or heroick poem. 

Tragedy horrows from the epopee, and that 3 ral 

is of leſs dignity, becauſe it has not of its own. 

: Dryden's Virgil. 

Eevura'Tion. n. . [epulatis, Latin.] Banquet; feaft. * 

Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with 

Jove, and pretended to epulation, he defired no other addition 

than a piece of cheeſe. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ErxuLo'TiCx. n. J. [L.] A cicatriſing medica- 
ment. | - ; 's 
The ulcer, incarned with common farcoticky, and the ulce- 
rations about it, were cured by ointment of tutty, and ſuch like 
epuloticks. | Wiſeman of Inflammation. 
EqQuani'iity. n. [from equable.] Equality to itſelf ; 
evenneſs; uniformity. 
For the celeſtial bodies, the equability and 
Motions og greggen by Wiſdom. 
The equability temperature of the 
Aſiaticks lazy. 


conſtancy of their 


ar * 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
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E'QUABLE. adj. [equabilir, Latin.] Equal to itſelf; 


even; uniform in reſpe& to form, motion, or tempera- 
ture. 5 
He would have the vaſt body of a planet to be as elegant and 
round as a factitious globe repreſents it; to be where 
ſmooth and equable, as plain as elyſian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an equable 
motion of it, neither too ſwift nor too flow ; for too quick a 
motion produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acrimony. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'/QuABLY- adv. [from equable.] Uniformly ; in the fame 
tenour ; evenly ; equally to itſelf. 

If bodies move equably in concentrick circles, and the 
of their periodical times be as the cubes of their diſtances from 
the common center, their centripetal forces will be reciprocally 
as the ſquares of the diſtances. Cheyne. 
Edv AL. adj. [ £qualis, Latin. ] 1- Like another in bulk, 
excellence, or any other quality that admits compariſon ; 
neither greater nor leſs ; neither worſe nor better. 2. 
Adequate to any purpoſe. 3. Even ; uniform. 4. In 
juſt proportion. 5. Impartial ; neutral. 6. Indifferent. 
7. Equitable ; advantageous alike to both parties. 8. 
Being upon the ſame terms. 


1.) If thou be amon men, make not thyſelf equal 

= 1 — : Ecclu. 
Equal lot 

Milton. 


May join us ; equal joy, as equal love. 
Althou there . — man to take notice of it, every tri- 
angle would contain three angles equal to two right angles. 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 
(2.) The Scots truſted not their own numbers, as equal to 
fight with the Engliſh. Clarendon. 
(3-) He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 
An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flatter d him, and when ſhe frown'd. Dryden. 
Think not of me : perhaps my equal mind 
May learn to bear the fate * gods allot me. Smitb. 
(A.) It is not permitted me to make my commendations equal 
to your merit. Dryden Fab. Dedication. 
(5-) Each to his fortune ſtand or fall ; 
Equal and*unconcern'd I look on all : 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree. Dryd. AZ. 
(6.) They who are not diſpoſed to receive them, may let them 
alone, or reje& them; it is equal to me. Cheyn 


es Phil. Prin, 
(7.) He fubmitted himſelf, and ſware to all equal conditions. 
p 2 Vac, 
(8.) They made the married, orphans, widows, yea and the 
aged alſo, equal in ſpoils with themſelves. 2 Mac. 
E'quarL. u. J. [from the adjective.] 1. One not inferiour or 
ſuperiour to another. 2. One of the ſame age. | 
(1.) He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diſſuade him 
from her; ſhe is no equal for his birth. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
He would make them all equals to the citizens of Rome. 
2 Mac. ix. 15. 


Thoſe who were once his equals, envy and defame him, be- 


cauſe they now ſee him their ſuperiour; and thoſe who were 


once his ſuperiours, becauſe they look upon him as their equal. 
; Addiſon, M ectator. 
To my dear equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I on: I his receiv'd : 
Each ſwore with truth; with pleaſure each beliey'd : 
The mutual contract was to heav'n conygy'd. Prior. 
(2.) I profited in the Jews religiow above many my equals in 
mine own natzon. Gal. i. 14. 
To E'qual. v. 4. [from the noun.]. 1. To make one thing 
or perſon equal to another. 2. To riſe to the ſame ſtare 
with another perſon. 3. To be equal to. 4. To recom- 
penſe fully ; to anſwer in full proportion. 
(2.) I know no body ſo like to equal him, even at the age he 
wrote moſt of them, as yourlelf. , Trumbull to Pope. 
(3.) One whole all not equals Edward's moiety, Shale p. 
(4-) She ſought Sicheus through the ſhady grove, 
anſwer d all her cares, and equal'd all her love. D. 


Equa'Lity. 2. /. [from equal.] 


EqQua'nimous. adj. [equarimis, Latin. 


EQU 
queen, theſe offices repent, 
equal, and perhaps augment. 


Nor you, 


Which he Dryden Virg. 


To EGpALIs E. v. a. [from equal.] 1. To make even. 2. 


To be equal to : a ſenſe not uſed. 
on To equaliſe accounts we will allow three hundred years, 
TY pp manifeſt from the Scripture. Brown. 
(.) would make the moved body, remaining what it 
is, in regard of its bigneſs, to equaliſe and fit a thing bigger 
than it is. Digby on Bodies. 
Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchleſs dame, 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equaliſe the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Waller. 


7 1. Likeneſs with regard 
to any quantities compared. 2. The ſame degree of dig- 
* K 3. Evenneſs; uniformity; conſtant tenour; equa- 
ty. 
(1.) — Equality of two domeſtick powers 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. Shakeſp. Anth. and Clcop. 
(2.) One ſhall riſe, 
Of proud ambition; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, , 
Will * dominion undeſerv d, 
Over his brethren. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
According to this equality wherein God hath placed all man- 
kind, with relation to himſelf, in all the relations between man 
and man there is a mutual dependance. Swift. 
(3-) Meaſure out the lives of men, and periodically define the 
alterations of their tempers, conceive a regularity in mutations, 
with an equality in conſtitutions, and forget that variety which 
phyficians therein diſcover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


E'quaLLy. adv. [from equal.) 1. In the fame degree with 


another perſon or thing ; alike. 2. Evenly ; equably ; 
uniformly. 3. Impartially. 

(1.) To reconci.e mens vices to their fears is the aim of all 
the various ſchemes and projects of fin, and is equally intended 
by atheiſm and immorality. Rogers. 

The covetous are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
tempted with the wages of unrightgouſneſs, as if they were 
indeed poor. ? Rogers. 

(2.) If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of a ſhi 
ſometimes flow, and at others ſwift; or, if being boa Nas 
equally ſwift, it yet was not circular, and produced not the ſame 
appearances, it would not help us to meaſure time more than 
the motion of a comet does. Locke. 

(3+ - We ſhall uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


Equal Lx ESS. 2. /. [from equal.) Equality. 


Let me lament 
That our ſtars unreconcileable ſhould have divided 
Our egualneſs to this. | Shak-(eare. 


EqQua'NGULAR- adj. [from equus and angulus, Latin. 


Conſiſting of equal angles. ; 


Fevanimity. 2. , [£quenimitas, Latin.] Evennets of 


mind, neither elated nor depreſſed. 


Even; ot de— 


jected; not elated. 


EqQua'Tion. n. / Legere, Latin.] The inveſtigation cf 
a mean proportion collected from the extremitics of exceſs 
and defeQ, to be applied to the whole. 


We are to find out the extremities on both ſideq and from ard 
between them the middle daily motions af the“ fun along the 
Ecliptick ; and to frame tables of equation of natural days, to 
be applied to the mean motion by addition or ſubtraction, as 
the caſe ſhall require, Hol:ter an Tk. 

By an ment taken from the equations of tlie times of the 


eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, it ſeems that light is 199.4 20m 


in tune, ſpending in its paſſage from the ſun to us about ſeven 
minutes of time. . "Newton's Obticks, 


EqQua'Tion. [In algcbra.] Is an expreſſion of the fame 


quantity in two ditſimilar term;, Lui of equal value; as 
3s, = 36d. | Did. 
1 
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EqQua'tiox, [In aſtronomy.] The difference between the 


time marked out by the ſun's apparent motion, and the 


time that is meaſured by its real or middle motion ; 
according to which clocks and watches ought to be ad- 
juſted. Dic. 
EQUA'TOR. =. /. [æguator, Latin.) The equator on the 
earth, or cquinoctial in the heavens, is a great circle, 
whoſe poles are the poles of the world. It divides the 
globe into two equal parts, the northern and fouthern 
l.emiſpheres. It paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points 
of the horizon; and at the meridian is raiſed as much above 
the korizon as is the complement of the latitude of the 
place. Whenever the fun comes to this circle, it makes 
equal days and nights all round the globe, becauſe he 
then riſes due caft and ſets due weit, which he doth at 
10 other time of the year. | Harris. 
By reaſon of the convexity of the earth, the eye of man, 
under the equator, cannot diſcover both the poles ; neither would 
the eye, under the poles, diſcover the ſun in the equator. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
On the other {ide the equator, there is much land ſtill remain- 
ing undiicovercd, Ray on the Creation, 


Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high _— ridgy riſe, 
Whence many a burfting ſtream auriferous plays. Thomſon. 
Fevarto'riat.. adj. [from eguaicr.] Pertaining to the 
cquator ; taken at the equator. 
The planets have f — figures, and obliquities of their 
equatorial to their ecliptick planes. Cheyne. 
EqQue'sTrxian. adj. [equeſiris, Latin.] 1. Being on horſe» 
back. 2. Skilled in horſemanſhip. 3. Belonging to the 
N * 2 in Rome. 3 
(1. equeftrian lady appeared upon the plains. Spectator. 
Eque'ray. . / — Dutch.] Maſter of the horſe. 
. Equicav'ral. T. [equus and crus, Latin.] 1. Having 
Equickvu'se. 5 the legs of an equal length. 2. Having 
the legs of an equal length, and longer than the baſe; 
iſoſceles. 


(2.) An eguicrure triangle goes upon a certain rtion of 


length and breadth. Digby on the Soul. 
Ve ſucceſſively draw lines from angle to ang e, until ſeven 
equicrural triangles be deſcribed. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Fqentpi's TAN T. adj. [equus and diffans, Latin.] At the 
tame diſtance. 
The fixt ſtars are not all placed in the ſame concave ſuperficies, 
and equidifiant from us, as they ſeem to be. Ray. 
oe dal ady. [from equidiflant.) At the fame 
diſtance. 
The liver, ſeated on the right fide, by the ſubclavian diviſion 
equidifiantly communicates unto either arm. Brown. 
n n. ſ. [æguus and forma, Latin. ] Uniform 
equality. 
No diverſity or difference, but a ſimplicity of and egui- 
formity of — | — As- 2 
EqQuita'TErAL. adj. [eguus and latus, Latin.) Having all 
ides equal. 
Circles or { 
figures of 
Trifling 
and their af 


„or triangles equilateral, which are all 
y | lines, can differ pho in . 32338 
ity appears in 8 
bY why no more aſpects than di op 
ſite, and ſuch as make equilateral figures ? ntley. 
To Equit1'szaTe. v. @. [from equilibrium.) To balance 
equily ; to keep even with equal weight on each fide. 

f the point cf the knife, drawn over the loadſtone, have in 
this affriftion been drawn from the 
towards the pole, it will attract one of the extremes of an equi- 
librated magnetick needle. Boyle's Experiments. 

The bodies cf fiſhes are eguilibrated with the water in which 
they ſwim. Arbuthnot on Air. 
EGPILI B ARA“ T ION. =. [from eguilibrate.] Equipoiſe ; the 
act of keeping the balance even. | 
The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion thereof from the 
exrth 's ſurfuce, perturb not the equilibration of either hemiſphere. 
Brown's FVulgar Errours, 


Bacon.” 


of the loadftone 


E N u 
In { variety of motions, as ing, ing, and 
tencing, — laws of — — 
EqQuir1'srriuM. . / [Latin.] 1. Equipoiſe ; equality of 
weight. 2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers of 
any 


(2.) Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover under an 
indifference w cr rd RES = 1 
South, 
It is in equilibrio 
If deities defoend or noz 
Then let th' affirmative prevail, 
As requiſite to form my tale. Prior. 


Health conſiſts in the equitibrium between thoſe two powers, 
when the fluids move ſo equally that they don't preſs upon the 
ſolids with a greater force than can bear. Arbuthnot. 

EqQuinz'cess8ary. adj. [equus and n:cefſarius, Lat.] 
eedfu] in the ſame degree. 
For both to give blows and to carry, 
In fights, are equineceſſary. Hudibras. 
EqQuino'cTIAL. . J. [equus and nex, Latin.) The line 
that enc es the world at an equal diſtance from either 
pole, to which circle when the ſun comes, he makes 


equal days and nights all over the globe ; the ſame with 


Equino'cTial. adj. [from equinox.) 1. Pertaining to the 
equinox. 2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 
3. Being near the equinoctial line; having the properties 
of 42 near the equator. 

1. 


Thrice th' egui noctial line 
= _ ; four _ 4 as of night 
rom pole to pole, tra colure. 
wo 1 ſun 
Was bid turn reins from th equine@ial road, 
Like diſtant breadth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) In vain they covet ſhades and Thracia's gales, | 
Pining with equizodial heat. Philips, 
Equino'cTIALLY. adv. [from equinedial.] In the direc- 
tion of the equinoctial. 
They may be refri inclinatorily, or ſomewhat equi- 
nocti — . OO NS Os 
ou. 
E'QUINOX. =. /. [gun and nox, Lat.] 1. Equinoxes are 
the preciſe times in which the ſun enters into the firſt 
point of Aries and Libra; fot then, moving exactly under 
the equinoctial, he makes our days and nights equal. This 
he doth twice a year, about the 21ſt of March and 23d 
of September, which therefore are called the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. Harris. 2. Equality; even mea- 
ſure. Improper. 3. Equinoctial wind: a poetical uſe. 
(1.) It ariſeth not heliacally about the autumnal equinox. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The time when this kid was taken out of the womb was 
about the vernal equinox. Ray an the Creation. 
"Twas now the month in which the world began, 
If March beheld the firſt created man ; 
And fmce the vernal equizox, the fun 


Milton. 


In Aries twelve d or more had run. Dryden. 
(2.) — Do ſee his vice; 

Tis to his virtues à juſt equinox, 

The one as long as th * — Shakeſpeare's Otbello. 


(3.) The yet was good; the wind, tis true, 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than uſual equizoxes blew. Dryden. 
EqQuinu'uERanT. adj [uu and numerus, Tatin-] 
Having the ſame number; confiſting of the fame 
number. 
This talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor yct equi- 
t, as to any other; yet was equivalent to ſome correſ- 
pondent talent in braſs. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To EQUIP. v. 4. [equipper, French.] 1. To furniſh for 
a horſeman or cavalier. 2- To furniſh ; to accoutre ; 
to dreſs cut. 


E Au 


(2.) The country are led aſtray in following the town; and 
equi ed in a ridiculous habit, when thay ones themſelves in. 
ight of the mode. Addiſon, Iectator. 
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(2.) Liking their own ſomewhat better than other ens, even 
becauſe they are their own, they muit in equi/y allow us to be 
like unto them in this affection, Heoker. 


L/quirace.. =. / [equipage, French.] 1. Furniture for Equi'vatence. I 2. /. [£quus and wales, Latin.] Equa- 
a borſeman. 2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle, 3. Attend- 1 lit 8 or worth. 


ance z v | w. at; 2 furniture. 
(2.) — pirits, iots wing d, 
From th' of God ; where ſtand of old 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 
Againſt a ſolemn day, harneſs d at hand, 
Celeſtial equipage / Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to ſound, 


The god of war, with his fierce age, 

Thou do'ſ awake, fleep never he ſo found, Fairy Queen. 
I will not lend thee a penny.— 

I will retort the ſum in equipage. Shakeſpeare. 
Think what an eguipage thou haſt in air, 

And view with ſcorn two and a chair. Pope. 


E dpiraGED. adj. [from eguipage.] Accoutered ; attended; 
having fine habits ; having ſplendid retinue. 
She forth iſſued with a ly train 

Of ſquires and ladies, equifaged well, 

And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Spenſ. Fai. Nu. 
EqQuire'nDency. =. . [uu and fendeo, Latin.] The 
act of hanging in equipoiſe ; not determined either way 

The will 2 in the — — had an _ 
freedom, a e endency and indifference to either 0 
the — 12 or not to ſtand. — 

Equi'emenT. . /. [from equip.] 1. The act of equip- 
ping or accoutering. 2. Accoutrement ; equipage. 

E'quiroisE. . /. [ guns, Latin, and paid, French. ] 
Equality of weight ; equilibration ; equality of force. 

n the temperate zone of our life there are few bodies at 
fuch an equifoiſe of humours ; but that the prevalency of ſome 
one indiſpoſeth the ſpirits. Glanwille's Scepſis. 

EqQuiPo'LLENCE. #. / [&quas and pollentia, Lat.] Equa- 
lity of force or power. ; 
EqQuiro'LLENT. adj. {equipellens, Latin.] Having equal 

power or force ; equivalent. 

Votary reſolution is made equipolient to cuſtom, even in 
matter of blood. Bacon's Eſſays. 

EqQuiro'NDERANCE.}] =. / [guns and fands, Latin. ] 

Equieo'NDeRancy. ] Equality of weight; equipoiſe. Di. 

EqQuiro'nDERAanT. adj. [uu and fonderans, Latin.] 
Veing of the ſame weight. 

Their lungs may ſerve to render their bodies equiponderant 

to the water. Ray on the Creation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equifonderant 
to a column of quickſilver of between twenty-nine and thirty 
inches height. Locke. 

To Equiro'NDeRATE. v. . [uus and ponders, Latin. ] 
To weigh equal to any thing. 

The heavineſs of any weight doth increaſe ionabl 
to its diſtance from the center: thus one pound A at D, will 
equi onderate unto two pounds at B, if the diſtance A D is 
double unto A B. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

EqQviro'npious.' adj. [£quas and pondus, Lat.] Equili- 
brated ; equal on either part. Not in ufe. 

The Scepticks affected an indifferent equrfondious neutrality, 
as the only means to their ataraxia. Glanville i Sce! fir. 

E'QuiTaBLE. adj. [rquitable, French.) 1. Juſt ; due to 
juſtice. 2. Loving juſtice ; candid ; impartial ; as, an 
equitable zudge. 

(1.) It ſeems but equitable to give the artiſts leave to name 
them as they pleaſe. Boyle's Scept. Chymiſt. 

E'quiTABLy. adv, [from equitable.) Juſtly ; impartially. 
E'qutty. #. /. [equite, French; equitas, Latin. 1 
Juſtice ; right ; honeſty. 2. Impartiality. 


3. [In law.] 
The rules of decifion obſerved by the court of Chancery, 
as diſtin from the literal maxims of law. 
Sed Foul ſubornation is predominant, 
And equity exil'd your highneſs* land. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Chriſtianity ſecures both the private interefts of men and 
the publick peace, enforcing all juſtice and equity. Tillotſon. 


Muſt the ſervant of God be affured that which he nightly 
prays for ſhall be granted ? Yes, either formally or by way of 
alence, either that or ſomething better. Hammond. 
That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt the 
we do to our brother, and the good we hope for from 
„all good Proteſtants do deny. 1 
Civil cauſes are equivalent unto criminal cauſes, but this 
equivalency only reſpects the careful and diligent admiſſion of 
proofs. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
To Equi'vaLence. v. @. [from the noun-] To equi- 
ponderate ; to be equal to. 
the tranſgreſſion of Eve ſeducing did not exceed 
Adam ſeduced, or whether the reſiſtibility of his reaſon did 
not equivalence the facility of her ſeduction, we ſhall refer to 
ſchoolmen. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


EqQui'valLenT. ad. [£quus and valens, Lat.] 1. Equal 


in value. 2. Equal in any excellence. 3. Equal in 
force or power, 4. Of the ſame cogency or weight. 5 
Of the ſame import or meaning. 
(1.) Thin 
Well nigh equiwalent, and neighb'ring value, 


By lot are parted ; but the value, high heav'n, thy ſhare, 
In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 
Flings up the adverſe ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. 
(2.) No fair to thine 
r or ſecond ! which compell'd 
e thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze, — thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
(3.5 The dread of Iſrael's foes, who, with a ſtrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk d their ſtreets, 
None offering fight. Nilton's Aganifles. 
(4-) The conſideration of publick utility is, by very good 
advice, judged at the leaſt equivalent to the eaſier kind of ne- 
ceſſity. Hooker. 
(5-) The uſe of the word miniſter is brought down to the 
literal ſignification of it, a ſervant; for now to ſerve and to 
miniſter, ſervile and miniſterial, are terms equivalent. South. 


EqQui'vaLENT. 2. A thing of the ſame weight, dig- 
nity, or value. 
The ſlave without a ranſom ſhall be ſent ; 

It reſts for you to make th' equivalent. den's Hemer. 

Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a full equiza- 
lent for their breach of another. — 

Edvi'vocat. adj. [eqiveces, Latin] 1. Of doubtful 
ſignification; meaning differentt things; ſtanding for 
different notions. 2. Uncertain; doubtful ; happening 
different ways. 
(1.) Theſe ſentences to ſugar, or to gall, 

Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal. Shakeſ'. Othello. 

Words of different ſignification, taken in general, are of an 
equruocal ſenſe ; but being conſidered with all their particular 
circumſtances, they have their ſenſe reſtrained. Stilling fleet. 

The greater number of thoſe who held this were miſguided 
by equrrvocal terms. Swift. 

(2.) Equivocal tion is the production of plants with- 
out ſeed, or of inſeòts or animals without parents in the natural 
way of coition between male and female; which is now be- 
lieved never to happen, but that all bodies are univocally pro- 
duced. Harris. 

There is no ſuch thing as egutvecal or ſpontaneous genera- 
tion; but all animals are generated by animal parents of tha 
ſame ſpecies with themſelves. Ray. 

oſe half-learn'd witlings, num'rous in our ile 

As half-form'd inſẽcts on the banks of Nile; 

Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 

Their generation's ſo equivocal, Pope's Effay on Criticiſm. 


EqQui'vocari. . / Ambiguity ; word of doubtful mean- 


Prior. 


ing. 

Shall two or three wretched equiwocals have the force to cor- 

rupt us ? Dent, 
K Ff 2 


f 
i 
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Fqui'vocaLiLy. adv. [from equivecal.) 1. Ambiguouſly ; 


in a doubtful or double ſenſe. 2. By uncertain or irregu- 
lar birth; by equivocal generation; by generation out of 
the ſtated order. 

(1.) Words abſtracted from their proper ſenſe and ſignifi- 
cation, loſe the nature of words, and are only equi vocally fo 


called. South. 

(2.) No inſe& or animal did ever equi vocally from 
putrefaction, unleſs in miraculous caſes; as in Egypt the 
Divine judgments. Bentley. 


Equi'vocalLness. 2. /. [from equivocal.] Ambiguity ; 


double meaning. 
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being indifcriminately written. Mr. Lye.] Before; 
ſooner than. 
Ere he would have hang'd a man for the getting a hundred 
baſtards, he would have paid for the nurſing a thouſand. Shak. 
The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came to 


the bottom of the den. Daniel. 
Juſt trial, ere I merit 
My exaltation without change or end. Milton. 
mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 


Ere yet the pine deſcended to the ſeas ; 

Ere fails were ſpread new oceans to explore. Dryden's Ovid. 
The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev'ning ſong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 


Diſtinguiſh the eguiwvocalneſs or laſſitude of the word, and 
tho ar . 3 part which is the ground of And 3 murmur, ere I ceaſe to love. Po / e. 
my demonſtration. Norris. Eat. prep. Before. . 
Our fruitful Nile 


To Equi'vocaTE. v. . [equivecatio, Latin.] To uſe 


worus of double meaning ; to uſe ambiguous expreſſions ; 
to mean ore thing and expreſs another. 
Not only Jeſuits can equi vocate. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 
My foul difdain'd a promiſe j— 
But yet your falſe equrvocating tongue, 
Your looks, your eyes, your ev'ry motion 2 : | 
But you are ripe in frauds, and learn'd in talſhoods. Smith. 
Equivoca'tion. . / [4quivecatio, Latin.] Ambiguity 
of ſpeech : double meaning. 
Reproof is eaſily miſapplied, and, through equtvocation, 
wreſted. Hooker. 
I pull in reſolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Equivoca'tToR- . , [from equivecate.] One who uſes 
auibiguous language; one who uſes mental reſervation. 

Here's. an equiwvocator, that could ſwear in both the ſcales. 
againſt either ſcale; yet could not equivocate to Heaven. 
Shakeſteare. 
Ex, a ſyllable in the middle of names or places, comes by 
contraction from the Saxon yana, dwellers. Gibſon'sCamden. 
E'rxa.. n. / [æra, Latin.] The account of time from any 
particular date or epoch. : 
From the bleſſings they beſtow 
Our times are — 2 erat move: 
They govern, and enlighten all below, 
As thou do'ſt all above. Prior. 
ErxaDia'tion. 2. /. [e and radius, Latin.) Emiſſion of 
radiance. 
God: gives me a heart. humbly to converſe with him, from 
whom — are all the eradiations of true majeſty. K. Charles. 
To ERA'DICATE. v. a. ſeradico, Latin.] 1. To pull up 
by the root. 2. To completely deſtroy; to end; to 
cut off. 
(1.) He ſuffereth the poiſon of Nubia to be gathered, and 
Aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to be moved. Brows. 
(2.) If a gouty perſon can bring himſelf entirely to a milk 
diet, he may ſo change the whole juices of his as ta 
eradicate the diſtemper. + Arbuthnot on Diet. 
If vice cannot _— be eradicated; it. ought at leaſt. to be 
confined to particular objects. Swift's Examiner. 
Exapica'tion. . /. [from eradicate.] 1. The act of 
tearing up by the root; deſtruction; excifion. 2. The 
ſtate of being torn up by the roots. 
(2.) They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a ſhriek upon 
eradication, which is falſe below confutation. Bron. 
ERA DICATIVE. adj. [from eradicate.) That which cures 
radically ; that which drives quite away- 
To ERA'SE. v. a. [raſer, French. ] 1. To deftroy; to 
exſcind. 2. To expunge; to rub out. 
(r.) The heads of birds, for the moſt 
that is, plucked off, 
Eaa'sSearetwt. 2. [from eraſe.] 1. Deſtruction; de- 
vaſtation- 2: Expunction; abolition: 
Ex. adv. [zn, Saxon; air, Gothick ; er, Dutch. This 


are given eraſed : 


word is ſometimes vitiouſly. written &er, as if from ewer. 
It is Kkewiſe written or before ever, on. und ap in Saxon. 


acham on Blazaning. 


Flow'd ere the wonted ſeaſon. Dryden's All for Lowe, 


ERELO“N G. adv. [from ere and long.] Before a long time 


had elapſed. Nec longum tempus. 
The * already began to paint revenge in many colours, 
erelong he had not only gotten pity but 8 Sidney. 
The wild horſe having enmity with the ſtag, came to a man 
to deſire aid, who mounted upon his back, and, following the 


tags erelong ſlew him. Sjenſer on Ireland. 
othing 1s laſting that is feigned : it will have another face 
than it had erelang. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoverie:, 


. ſwim. in joy, 

Erelong to ſwim at large, and laugh, for which 

The world erelong a world of tears muſt weep. Milton. 

I faw two ſtock-doves billing, and erelong 

Will take the neft. Dryden's Virgil. 

It pleaſes me to think, that I who know fo ſmall a portion 
of the works of the Creator, and with flow and painful ſteps 
creep up and down on the furface of this globe, ſhall erelo g 
ſhoot away with the ſwiftneſs of imagination, and trace the 
ſprings of nature's operations. Spefator. 


Ertno'w. adv. [from ere and now.] Before this time. 
0 Ah, gentle ſoldiers, ſome ſhort time allow; 
My father has repented him erezow. Dryd. Cong. of Gran. 
Had the world eternally been, ſcience had been brought to 
perfection lang erenow.. Chepne's Phil. Prin. 
ErxzwnlLe. ady, from ere and while.] Some time 
Exewnl'LEs. 4 ; before a little while. 
lam as fair now as I was erewbile : 
Since night you lov'd me, yet ſince night you left me. 
; Shakeſteare. 
We fit down to our meals, ſuſpect not the intruſion of armed 
uninvited gueſts, who erewbhiles, we know, were wont to ſur- 
prize us. Decay of Piety. 
To. ERE CT. v. 4. erectus, Latin.] 1. Fo rife in a 
ſtraight line; to place perpendicularly to the horizon. 2 
To Ex EC @ Perpendicular. To eroſs one line by another 
at right angles. 3. To raiſe; to build. 4. To eſtabliſh 
anew ; to ſettle. 5. To elevate; to exalt. 6 To raiſe 
— * from premiſes. 7. To animate; not to 


depreſs ;. to encourage. 
) ier walls expect, 


wh, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt. ere. 
Dryden, Virgil. 
There are monuments erefed to benefactors to the 
republick. Addiſon on Italy. 
(4) Great difference there is between their proceedings, who 
ere a new commonwealth which. is to have neither regiment 
nor religion the. ſame that was, and theirs who only reform 
a d eſtate. Hooker. 
He ſuffers ſeventy- two diſtin& nations to be erefed out of 
the firſt monarchy under diſtinct governours. Raleigl. 
(5. ) I, who am a party, am not to erect myſelf into a 4 
den's Fables, Preface. 
T' am, far from pretending infallibility : that would be to 
erect myſelf into an apoſtle. Locke on St. Paul's Epiftles.. 
All little ſcramblers after fame fall upon him, and have 
recourſe to their own invention, rather than ſuffer him to 
ere himſelt into an author with impunity, . Adciſen.. 
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(6. ) From fallacious foundations and — — 
ums, men ered concluſions no way inferible the premiſes. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Men being too haſty to ere to themſelves general notions 
and ill- grounded theories, find themſelves deceived in their 


ſtock of knowledge. . 7 * —* 

Malebranche ere: this propoſition, of ſeeing ings in 

God, u their ruin. Locke. 
(7. Why ſhould not hope 


As much ere our thoughts, as fear deject them? Denham. 
To ERE CT. v. =. To riſe you ht. 
The trefoil againſt rain ſwelleth in the ſtalk, and fo ſtand- 
eth more upright ; for by wet, ſtalks do ere, and leaves bow 
down. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ER ECT. adj. [ercfus, Latin-] 1. Upright; not leaning ; 
not prone. 2. Directed upwards. : Bold; confident ; 
unſhaken. 4. Vigorous ; not depreſſed. 
(1.) Birds, far from eneſs, gp * erect; — 
the head and breaſt in progreſſion, o rone in volitation. 
progreſli YP 
Baſil tells us, that the ſerpent went erect like main. Brown. 
(2. Vain were vows, 
And plaints, and ſuppliant hands, to Heav'n ere. Philips. 
(3-) Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame ; 
But ſtand ere4, and found as loud as fame. Glanville. 
(4.) That vigilant and ere&# attention of mind, which in 
prayer is very neceſſary, is waſted or dulled. Hoc ter. 


Ea x CTiox. n. /. [from eref.] 1. The act of raiſing, or 
ſtate of being raiſed upward. 2. The act of building or 
raiſing edifices. 3. Eſtabliſnment; ſettlement. 4. 
Elevation; exaltation of ſentiments. 5. Act of roufing ; 
excitement to attention. 

(1.) We are to conſider only the erection of the hills above 
the ordinary land. Brerewood 01 Languages. 
(2.) The firſt thing which moveth them thus to caſt up their 
poiſon, are certain ſolemnities uſual at the firſt erection of. 
churches. Hooker. 
Pillars were ſet up above one thouſand four hundred and 
twenty-ſix yerrs before the flood, counting Seth to be an hun. 
dred years old at the erection of them. Rateigh's Hiftory- 
(3-) It mult needs have a peculiar influence upon the erection, 
continuance, and diſſolution of every ſociety. South. 
(4.) Her peerleſs height my mind to high eredio draws up. 
Sid-ev. 


(5.) Starting is an a 
that is a ſhrinking, and likewiſe an inquiſition what the matter 
ſhould be; and in that it is a motion of erefion : fo that 
when a man would liſten ſuddenly he ſtarteth ; for the ſtarting 
is an erection of. the ſpirits to attend. Bacon. 


Ext'cTNEess. 2. /. [from erect.] Uprightneſs of poſture 
or form. 


We take cre&neſs ſtrftly as Galen defined it: they only, 


fayeth he, have an erc# figure, whole ſpme and thighbone 
are carried on right lines, Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
EREMIT. . J. [eremita, Latin; #ny@-.] One who 
lives in a wildernefſs.; one who lives in ſolitude ; an 
hermit ; a ſolitary : we now ſay hermit. 
Antonius the eremite findeth a fifth. commodity not infe- 
nour to any of theſe fou. 
Embryoes and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. Milton. 
ExzmMi'tTiCal. adj. [from eremite.) Religiouſly ſolitary ; 
leading the life of an hermit. 


They have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and 


cenobitical. Stilling fleet. 


ExeeTa'TION- #. / [erepto, Latin.] A creeping forth. 


Bailey. 
 Extz'epT1ON: =. /. [ereptis, Latin.] A fnatching or taking 
away by force. Bailey. 
E'acoT. ./ A fort of ſtub, like a piece of ſoft horn, 
about the bigneſs of a cheſnut, which is placed behind 


and below the ovens Joint, and is commonly hid under 
the tuft of the fetlock. Farrier's Die. 


Exi'nGo. n. . Sea-holly. A plant; 


ed medi- 


henſion of the thing feared, and in 


Ralergh's Hiſtory. 
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Erxi'sr1caL. adj. [g.] Controverſial ; relating to diſ- 


pute ; containing controverſies. 


Exk E. . J ſeang, Saxon.] Idle; lazy; flothful. An old 
word ; whence we now ſay irkſome. 
For men therein ſhould hem delite ; 
And of that dede be not erke, 
But oft ſithes haunt that werke. Chaucer. 
E'xMELIN. 3. /. [diminutive of ermin ; armelin, French. ] 
An ermine. See Enmine. 
Silver ſkins, 
Paſſing the hate ſpot ermelins. Sidney. 
E'RMINE. »#. /. [hermin:, French from; armenius, Latin.] 
An animal in cold countries, which very nearly reſembles 
a weaſle in ſhape; having a white pile, and the tip of 
the tail black, and furniſhing a valuable fur. The fell- 
mongers and furriers put upon it little bits of Lombardy 
lambfkin, which is noted for its ſhining black colour, the 
better to ſet off the whiteneſs of the ermine. Trevoux. 
Ermine is the fur of a little beaſt, about the bigneſs of a 
weaſel, called Mus Armenius ; for they are found in Armenia. 
Peacham on Blazoning. 
A lady's honour muſt be touch d;. 
Which, nice as ermipes, will not bear a foil. Dryden.. 
E'xmineD. adj. from ermine.] Clothed with ermine. 
Arcadia's countcſs, here in ermin'd pride, 
Is there Paſtora by a fountain ſide. 
E'awe, c 


E'a ox. 

To ERO DE. v. a. [ereds, Latin.] To 
away; to corrode. | 

It hath been anciently received, that the ſea-hare hath anti- 
pathy with the lungs, if it cometh near the body, and erodeth 
them. Bacon f Natural Hiſtory. 

The blood, being too ſharp or thin, erodes the veſſel. Wiſcm. 

EroGa'TiON. 3. / [erogatio, Latin.] The act of giving 
or beftowing ; diſtribution. 

Exo's1on. n. . [erofio, Latin.] 1. The act of eating 
away. 2. The ſtate of being eaten away; canker ; 
corroſion. 

(2.) As ſea- ſalt is a ſharp (clid body, in a conſtant diet of ſalt 
meat, it breaks the veſſels, produceth eroions of the folid parts, 
and all the ſymptoms of the ſea- ſcurvy. Arbuthnet. 

To ERR. v. n. (ee, Latin.] 1. To wander; to ramble. 
2. To miſs the right way; to ſtray. 3. To deviate: 
from any purpoſe. 4. To commit errours; to miſtake. 

(1.) A ftorm of ſtrokes, well meant, with fury flies, 

And errs about their temples, ears,. and eyes. Dryd. Firg. 
The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpenſe; 

And fix'd and ”—_ ſtars diſpoſe their influence. Dryd. Firg. 

(z.) We have erred and ſtrayed like loſt ſhecp. Com. Prayer. 
I will nct lag behind, nor err 


Pope. 

Do immediately flow from the Saxon enn, eann, 
a cottage, or place of retirement. 

Gibſun's Camden. 
canker, or eat 


The way, thou leading. Miaton. 
(3-) But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend. Poe. 


(A.) It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err, 
Againſt all rules of nature. Shakefp. Othello. 
Do they not err that deviſe evil ? Prov. xiv. 22. 
Poſſibly the man may err in his judgment of circumſtances, 
and therefore let him fear; but becauſe it is not certain he is 
miſtaken, let him not deſpair. Taylor's Rule of living hclv. 
Nor has it only been the heat cf erring perſons that has been 
thus miſchievous, but ſometimes men of right judgments have 
too much contributed to the breach. Decay of Pieſy. 
The muſes friend, - unto himſelf ſevere, 
With filent pity looks on all that err. Ialler. 
He who from the reflected image of the ſun in water would 
conclude of light and heat, could not err more groſly. Cheyre. 
E'aRABLE. adj. [from err.] Liable to err; liable to 
miſtake. | 
Ea RABLEN ESS. u. /. [from errable.] Liable neſs to errour; 
lia bleneſs to miſtake. 
We may infer, from the errableneß of our nature, the 


reaſonableneſs of compaſſion to the ſeduced, Decay of Piety, 
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EARNAN D. u. , [ænend, Sax. arend, Daniſh.] A meſſage; 
ſomething to be told or done by a meſſenger ; a mandate; 
2 It is generally uſed now only in familiar 
anguage. | 

— being commanded to go, ſhall ſtand till, till they 

have their errand warranted unto them. er. 
But haſt thou done thy errand to __—_ 

I told him that ycur father was in Venice. Shakeſpeare. 

A quean ! have I not forbid her my houſe ? She comes of 

errands, does ſhe ? Shakeſf eare. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hoſt were fitting, 


and he ſaid, I have an errand to thee, O captain. Kings. 
From them I 
This uncouth errand Ble. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
— Hi 8 


8 , 

That run through all the . or down to th' earth, 

Bear his ſwift errands, over moiſt and 22 

O'er ſea and land. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Well thou do'ſt to hide from common fight 

Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame, 

Tripping from ſea, on fuch an errand came. 

Dryden's Homer. 

Fara'nT. adj. [iwrrans, Latin; errant, French.] 1. Wan- 
dering ; roving ; rambling. Particularly applied to an 
order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in ſearch of adventures. 2. Vile; aban- 
doned ; completely bad, See ARRANT. 3. Deviating 
from a certain courſe. 

(1.) It was thought that there are juſt ſeven planets, or 
errant ſtars, in the lower orbs of heaven; but it is now 
demonſtrable unto fenſe, that there are many more. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Chief of domeſtick knights and errant, 

Either for chartel or for warrant. 

(2.) ———— Good impertinence : 

Thy company, if I ſlept not well 

A- nights, would make me an errant fool with queſtions. 

Ben. Fohnſon's Catiline. 
(3:) Knots by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
I the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
Fortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. 
EaRAN TRY. 1. /. [from errant.] 
condition of a wanderer. 
knight errant. 

(1.) After a ſhort ſpace of errantry upon the ſeas, he got 
ſafe back to Dunkirk. Addiſon's Freehclder. 

ERRA'TA. . /. [Latin.] The faults of the printer inſerted 
in the beginning or end of the book. | 

If he meet with faults, beſides thoſe that the errate take 
notice of, he will conſider the weakneſs of the author's eyes. 

Boyle. 
ExRATTick. adj. [erraticus, Latin.] 1. Wandering ; 
uncertain ; keeping no certain order; holding no eſta- 
bliſhed courſe. 2. Irregular ; changeable. 
(r.) — The earth; and each erratich world, 
Around the ſun their proper center whirl'd, 
Compoſe but one extended vaſt machine. Blackmore. 
Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders move, 

Hence nam'd erratich. Pope's Odvſley. 

(2.) They are incommoded with a flimy mattery cough, ftink 
of breath, and an erratick fever. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

ERRATTICALLV. adv. [from erratical or erratick.] With- 
out rule; without any eſtabliſhed method or order. 

They come not forth in generations. erratical, or different 
from each other; but in ſpecitical and regular ſhapes. Bros. 


Erxrni'NE. =. / lieu] Snuffed up the noſe; occaſion- 
ing ſneezing. 

We fee lage or betony bruiſed, ſneezing powder, and 
other powders or liquors, which the phyſicians call errhines, 
put into the noſe to draw phlegm from the head. Bacon. 

Exro'stovs. @dj. [from crro, Lat..] 1. Wandering ; un- 
ſettled. 2. Irregular ; wandering from the right road. 


Hudibras. 


Shakeſp. 
1. An errant ſtate ; the 
2. The employment of a 
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3. Miſta king; miſled by errour. 4. Miſtaken ; not con- 
formable to truth ; phyſically falſe. 
(1.) roam 
Erroneous and di ate, themſelves 
Accuſing, and their chiefs improvident 


of — i Y ph 26 
This circle, ing placed ſtopped much of the 
coves li with elineth world me Sidubed the 
viſion. Newton's Ofticks. 


Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 

What time this done rever'd her prudent lord; 

Who now, ſo Heav'n decrees, is doom'd to mourn, 

Bitter conſtraint ! erroneous and forlorn. Pope's 0 . 

(2.) If the veſſels, inſtead of breaking, yield, it ſubj the 

n to all the inconveniencies of erroxeous circulation ; that 
is, when the blood ſtrays into the veſſels deſtined to ſerum 
or lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(3-) Thou art far from ing the innocent with the 
guilty, and the erroneous with the malicious. King Charles. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
ſcience. South, 

(4.) Their whole counſel is condemned, as having either pro- 
ceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe times, or from negligence, 
or from deſire of honour and glory, or from an erroncous opi- 
nion that ſuch things might be for a while. Hooker. 

A wonderful erroneous obſervation that walketh about, is 
commonly received, contrary to all the true account of time 
and experience. Bacon. 

The phænomena of light have been hitherto explained by 
ſuppoſing that they ariſe from new modifications of the rays, 
which is an erroncous ſuppoſition. Newton's Of ticks, 

Exro'NtousLy. adv. (from erroneous.] By miſtake; not 
rightly. 
mide of men are erron perſuaded, that it is the 
will of God to have thoſe things done which they . 
er. 

I could not diſcover the lenity of this ſentence; but con- 
ceived it, perhaps, erroneoufly, rather to be rigorous than gen- 
tle. Gulliver's Travels. 

Erxrxo'nzousness. =. /. [from erroneows.] Phyſical falſe- 
hood ; inconformity to truth. 

The phænomena may be explained by his hypotheſis, whereof 
he demonſtrates the truth, together with the erroneouſneſs of 
ours. Beyle's Spring of the Air. 

E'RROUR. »n. /. [error, Latin.] 1. Miſtake; involuntary 
deviation from truth. 2. A blunder; an act or aſſertion 
in which a miſtake is committed. 3. Roving excurſion ; 
irregular courſe. 4. [In theology.] Sin. 5. [In law, 
more eſpecially in our common law.] An errour ia plead- 
ing, or in the proceſs ; and the writ, which is brought 
for remedy of this overſight, is called a writ of errour, 
which lies to redreſs falſe judgment given in any court of 
record. 7 Cel. 

(1.) Errour is 2 miſtake of our judgment giving aſſent to 


that which is not true. Locke. 
Oh, hateful errour, melancholy's child ! 
Why do'ſt thou ſhow to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not ? Shakeſpeare. 


(2.) - In religion, 
What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs it ? Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
He look'd like nature's errour, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece deſign'd, X 
But made for two, and by miſtake in one were join'd. 3 
Dryden. 
(3-) What brought you living to the Stygian ſtate ? * 
Driv'n by the winds and errours of the ſea, 
Or did you Heav'n's ſuperiour doom obey ? Dryden's A. 
{ 4.) Blood he offered for himſelf, and for the errours of tle 
le. Heb. ic. 7. 
Exs, or Fitter Votch. n. ſ. [ vicia valdè amara.) A plant. 
ExsT. adv. [erft, German; zprea, Saxon.] 1. Firſt. 
2. At firſt; in the beginning. 3. Once; when time 
was. 4. Formerly ; long ago. 5. Before; till then; 
till now. 


xy 


(5. As ſignal now in low dejected ſtate, 

As erft in higheſt, behold him. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Opener mine eyes, 

Dim oft dilated ſpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 

The Rhodians, who er ft thought themſelves at great quiet, 
were now overtaken with a ſudden miſchief. Knolles. 

pared roy 

Exuse'sCENnCYy. rowing red: redneſs. 

Erune'scEnT. adj. [erubeſcens, Latin.] Reddiſh ; ſome- 
what red ; inclining to redneſs. 

To ERU'CT. v. 4. leruclo, Latin] To belch ; to break 
wind from the ſtomach. 

Exvucra'Tion. n. J. [from eruct.] 1. The act of belch- 
ing. 2. Belch; the matter vented from the ſtomach. 
3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. 

(2.) The ſigns of the functions of the ſtomach being de- 
praved, are erudtations, either with the taſte of the aliment, 
acid, inodorous, or fetid. Ar buthnot. 

(3-) Thermæ, are hot ſprings, or fiery eru#ations ; ſuch as 
burſt forth of the earth during earthquakes. Weod ward. 

Exup1i'Tion, n. /. [eruditio, Latin] Learning; know- 
ledge obtained by ſtudy and inſtruction. 

Fam'd be thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 

Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition. Shakef, eare. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been placed at ſtudy 
in Cambridge very young. Watton. 

To your experience in ſtate affairs you have alſo joined no 
vulgar erudition, which ail your modeſty is not able to con- 
ceal ; for to underſtand critically the delicacies of Horace, is a 
height to which few of our noblemen have arrived. Dryden. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſity erudition, fill 
their ſermons with philoſophical terms. Sxvijt. 

Eru'cinous. adj. [eruginoſus, Latin.] Partaking of the 
ſubſtance and nature of copper. 

Copperas is a rough and acrimonious kind of falt, drawn out 
of ferreous and * earths, partaking chiefly of iron and 

; the blue of copper, the green of 1ron. Browne. 

d * a corrupt incinerated melancholy, or 

upon an adult ſtibial or erwginous ſulphur. Harvey. 

Exu'eTion. . / [eruptio, Latin.) 1. The act of break- 

ing or burſting forth from any confinement. 2. Burſl ; 

emiſſion ; ſomething forcing itſelf out ſuddenly. 3. Sud- 

den excurſion of an hoſtile kind. 4. Violent exclamation. 
5. Effloreſcence ; puſtules. 

(1.) Finding themſelves pent in by the exterior earth, they 
preſſed with violence _ that arch, to make it yield and 
give way to their dilatation and eruption. Burnet's Theory. 

(2.) In part of Media there are eruptions of flames out of 
plains. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

Upon a ſignal given the eruption began; fire and ſmoak, 
mixed with ſeveral unuſual prodigies and figures, made their 
appearance, Albi fon's Guardian. 

(3-) Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 

Our firſt eruption, thither or elſewhere ; 

For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 

Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence ifſu'd forth a ſpy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 
Leſt he, incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 
Deſtruction with creation might have mix d. Milton. 
(4-) To his ſec , whom he laid in a pallet near him for 

natural ventilation of his th ts, he would, in the abſence 
of all other ears and eyes, b out into bitter and paſſionate 
eruptions. Wetton's Life of Buckingham. 


Prior. 


n. ſ. [erubeſcentia, Latin.] The act of 
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It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions, but filled 
the ſoul, as God the univerſe, ſilently and without noiſe. South. 
- (5.) Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks ee * 

n eruptions, 8 Henry IV. 
An eruption of humours, in any part, is not — merely 
dy outward applications, but by alterative medicines. 
Government of' the Tongue. 
Unripe fruits are apt to occaſion foul eruptions on the (kin. 
Arbuthnet on Alaments. 
Exu'etive. adj. [eruptus, Latin.) Burſting forth. 
Tis liſtening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
A far ſouth eruptive through the cloud. 


l « | [eryngion.] A 


Thomſo n. 


lant. 
Exvsr'eELas. 3. / ne Wink, An eryſjelas is gene- 


rated by a hot ſerum in the blood, and affeQs the ſuper- 
fices of the ſkin with a ſhining pale red, or citron colour, 
without pulſation or circumſcribed tumour, ſpreading 
from one place to another. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ESCALA'DE. n. g. [French.] The act of ſcaling the walls 
of a fortification. 
In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, and other 
utenſils, which were made uſe of in their famous eſcalade. 
Addiſon. 
Es cA LO. n. . 1. A ſhelliſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly 
indented. 2. An inequality of margin; indenture. 
(1.) The ſhells of thoſe cockles, eſcalops, and periwinkles, 
which have greater gravity, were encloſed in ftone. Woodward. 
(2.) The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and — 
bps, curiouſly indented round the edges. ay. 
ESC APA DE. n. /. E Irregular motion of a horſe. 
He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand ſurvey d, 
—=—_ looſe, and fle into an eſcapade ; 
ot moving forward, yet with every bound 
Prefling, and ſeeming ſtill to quit his ground. Dryden. 
To ESCA'PE. v. a. [echaper, French.] 1. To obtain ex- 
emption from; to obtain ſecurity ſrom ; to fly; to avoid 
2. To paſs unobſerved by one. 
(r.) Since we cannot eſcape the purſuit of paſſions, an! 
perplexity of thoughts, there is no way left but to endeavour al 
we can either to ſubdue or divert them. Temple. 
Had David died ſooner, how much trouble kal he eſcaped, 
which by living he endured in the rebellion of his fon? abs. 
(2.) Men are blinded with ignorance and errour : may 
things may e/cape them, in my they may be deceived. 


Fiocker. 
"Tis ſtill the fame, although their airy ſhape 

All but a quick poetick ſight eſcate. DPenhax! 

The reader finds out thoſe beauties of propriety in thought 

and writing, which eſcated him in the tumu!t and hurry of re 

preſenting. Dryden's Don Sebaftian, Pre. 

To Esca'rt. v. n. To fly; to get out of danger; to avoid 

puniſhment or harm. 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, eſcaped on horſe. Chronicles. 

They eſcaped all fate to land. Atts, xxvii. 44. 

E 1 for thy lite ; look not behind thee, neither ſtay thou 

in all the plain: eſcape to the mountain, left thou be conſume d. 
Whoſo pleaſeth God ſhall 


Gen. xXxi. 17. 

but the ſinner 

ſhall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 
He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and ſo 
eſcape. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wind/or. 
To convince us that there was no way to e/cape by climbing 
up to the mountains, he aſſures us that the higheſt were all 
covered. Weoodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue are dit raced, and 
murderers eſcafe. Aus Logich. 
Es ca“ TE. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Flight; the act o: 
getting out of danger. 2. Excurſion ; ſally. 3. [In lav. 
Violent or privy evaſion out of ſome lawful reitraint. Foc 
example, if the ſheriff, upon a capia; directed unto hun, 
takes a perſon, and endeavours to carry him to gaol, and 

| he in the way, either by violence or by ſliglit, breaks 
from him, this is called an e/cape, Comet, 4. Excuſe ; 


eſcate from her, 
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ſubterſuge; evaſion. 5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 6. 
nr miſtake. ; 
(1.) I would haſten my eſcape from the — ſtorm and 
tempeſt. | ſalm lv. 7. 
I ata neither his eſcape nor his honour long 3 for he 
was hewn in pieces. ard. 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcafes out of ſuch 
dangers as have encloſed them, and which have ſeemed inevi- 
table. Addiſon's Guard: an, 
(2.) We made an eſcafe, not ſo much to ſeek our own, 
As to be inſtruments of your ſafety. Denham's Sophy. 
(4.) St. Paul himſelf did not deſpiſe to remember whatſoever 
he found agreeable to the word of God among the heathen, 
that he might take from them all eſcate by way of 3 


aleigb. 
5. Thouſand 'ſcapes of wit, 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. | 
Shakeſpeare's Meaſure fer yy 
ilton. 


Looſe ſcabes of love. 

(6.) In tran{cribing there would be leſs care taken, as the 

language was lets underſtood, and fo the eſcapes leſs ſubject to 
we an hy : Brerewwood on Languages. 
ESCA'RGATOIRE. n. . [French.] A nurſery of ſnails. 
At the Capuchins I ſaw e/cargatoires, which I took the more 
notice of, becauſe I do not remember to have met with any 
thing of the ſame kind in other countries. It is a ſquare place 
boarded in, and filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails that 
are cſtcemed excellent food, when they are well dreſſed. 
Addiſon. 
ESCHALO'T. n. , [French.] Pronounced ſhallot. Ejcha- 
lots are now ſrom France become an Engliſh plant, ma- 
naged after the ſame manner as garlick ; only they are 
to be ſet earlier and taken up as ſoon as the leaves begin 
to wither, leſt the Winter kills them. 
Mcrtimer's Huſbands y. 
E'SCHAR. n. /,. [ioxaca-] A hard cruſt or ſcar made by 
hot applications. . 

When iſſues are made, or bones expoſed, the eſchar ſhould 
be cut out immediately. Sbar pg Surgery. 
Es chAROTIck. agj. [from eſchar.] Cauſtick; having 

the power to ſear or burn the fleſh. 
Escna'roTick. . /. A cauſtick application. 

An eſchar was made by the catharetick, which we thruſt off, 

and continued the uſe of eſcharoticks. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Eſchareticks applied of aſh-aſhes, or bliſtering plaiſter. Floyer. 

ESCHE'AT. . / (from the French eſcheoir.} Any lands, 
or other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by 
forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, dying without 
heir general or eſpecial. Eſcheat is alſo uſed ſometimes 
for the place in which the king, or other lord, has 
eſcheats of his tenants. Thirdly, cet is uſed for a 
writ, which lies where the tenant, having eſtate of ſee- 
ſimple in any lands or tenements holden of a ſuperiour 
— dies ſeiſed, without heir general or eſpecial. Cow-/. 

If the king's ordinary courts of juſtice do not prote& the 

people, if he have no certain revenue or eſcheats, I cannot fay 

that ſuch a country is conquered. Davies on Ireland. 
To EschEAT. v. a. [from the noun] To fall to the 

lord of the manor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs. 

In the laſt general wars there, I knew many good free- 

holders executed by martial law, whoſe lands were thereby 


faved to their heirs, which ſhould have otherwiſe eſchcated to 
her majeſty. | $f enſer cn Ireland. 


He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited / heated 


linds in Ireland, which ſhould accrue to the crown by reaſon 
of this rebe}lion. Clarendon. 


Escnt'ator. . / [fron eſcheat.} An officer that obſerves 


the eſcheats of the king in the county whereof he is 
elcheator, and certifies them into the Exchequer. Coue/. 
At u Bartholerew fair at London an eſcheator of the city 
arreſted a clothier, and ſcized his goods. Camden's Remains, 
Ta E5ctt'w. . a. [-jcheoir, old French.] To fly; to 
A word almoſt obſolete. 


avoid ; io ſhun ; tc cecline. 
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She was like a young fawn, who, comin 
the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thi 
eſchewed. | 

So let us, with this change of weather view, 

Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 

The old year's fins | let us eſcheww, 


in the wind of 
or no to be 


Sidney. 


And fly the faults with which we did offend. Spenſer. 
He who obeys, deſtruction ſhall eſcheww ; 
A wiſe man knows both when and what to do. Sandys. 


Of virtue and vice, men are univerſally to practiſe the one, 


and eſchew the other. Atterbury. 


Escau'tcHEoNn. 3. , The ſhield of the family; the pic- 


ture of the enfigns armorial- Eſchutcheon is a French 
word, from the Latin cutum, leather; and hence cometh 
our Engliſh word buckler, lene in the old Saxon ſignify ing 
leather, and buck or bock a buck or ftag ; of whoſe ſkins, 
quilted cloſe together with horn or hard wood, the an- 
cient Britons made their ſhields. Peacham. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome degrees and 
orders of chivalry, and ſome remembrance perhaps upon the 
eſchutcheon. Bacon's Eſſays. 

We will paſs over the eſ-hutcheons of the tribes of Iſrael, as 
they are uſually deſcribed in the maps of Canaan. Brown. 


Esco'xT. . J. [efcorr, Fiench.] Convoy ; guard from 


place to place. 


To Esco'x't. v. a. [eſcorter, French.] To convoy; to 


guard from place to place. 


ESCO'T. n. /. [French.] A tax paid in boroughs and cor- 


rations towards the ſupport of the commurfity, which 
is called cor and et. 


To Esco't. v. @. from the noun,] To pay a man's rec- 


koning ; to ſupport. 
What, are they children? Who maintains them? How are 
they eſcoted ? Shakeſpearees Hamlet. 


Es col ur. . /. [eſcouter, French] Liſteners or ſpies ; 


perſons ſent for intelligence. Now ſcout. 
They were well entrenched, having good eſcout abroad, and 
ſure watch within. Hayward. 


ESCRITOIR. n. J. [French.] A box with all the imple- 
ments neceſſary for writing. Pronounced ſcritore. 

Escu'ace. n. /. [from eſcu, French, a ſhield.-] Eſcuagy, 
that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is either uncertain or cer- 
tain. Eſcuage uncertain is likewiſe twofold : firſt, where 
the tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going 
in perſon to the king's wars ſo many days. The days of 
ſuch ſervice ſeem to have been rated by the quantity of 
land fo holden : as, if it extend to a whole knight's fee, 
then the tenant was bound thus to follow his lord forty 
days. A knight's fee was ſo much land as, in thoſe 
days, was accounted a ſufficient living for a knizht ; and 
that was fix hundred and eighty acres as ſome think, or 
eight hundred as others, or 15 J per amn. Sir Thomas 
Smith faith that cenſus equeſiris is 40 J. revenue in free 
lands. If the land extend but to half a knight's fee, then 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord but twenty days. 
The other kind of this eſcuage uncertain is called Caſtle- 
ward, where the tenant is bound to defend a caſtle. 
Eſcuage certain is where the tenant is ſet at a certain ſum 
of money, to be paid in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſervices. 

| | Convel. 

E'SCULENT. aj. [HC ulentus, Latin.] Good for food; 
eatable. 

I knew a man that would faſt five days; but the fame man 
uſed to have continually a great iſp of herbs that he ſmelled on, 
and fome eſculent .herbs of ſtrong ſcent, as garlick. Bacon. 

E'scuLENT. u. /. Something fit for food. 
This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is the 


eſculent, as radiſh and parſnips, it will make the root the greater, 
and fo it will do to the heads of onions; and where the fruit 
is the eſculent, by ſtrengthening the root, it will make the fruit 
alſo the greater. N Bacon's Natural Hijio: y. 
ESea'Litr. =. J. Trees planted and cut ſo as to join. 
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Plant faiteſt tulips in places of ſhelter, and under e/pa- 
" tiers. 5 Evelyn: 4 
Behold Villario's ten years toil complete, 
His arbours darken, his eſpaliers meet. Pope. 
EsrAlAcET. 3. . [medica, or trifolum, Latin] A kind 
of ſaint-foin. A plant. 
ESPE CIAL. adj. ¶ ſpecialis, Latin.) Principal; chief. 
They had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. | Daniele Civil War. 
EsryE'CIALLY- adv, [from eſpecial.) Principally ; chiefly ; 
particularly ; in an uncommon degree above any other. 


I ſomewhat marvel, that they eſpecially ſhould think it abſurd 
to o 


church 2 a plain matter of action, unto 
matter of faith, who know that themſelves divide the goſpel 
into doctrine and diſcipline. 
Would you proceed eſpecially againſt Caius Marcius ? 
Shakeſpeare. 
This delight children take in doing of miſchief, but more 
eſpecially the pleafure they take to put any thing to pain that is 
capable of it, I cannot _—_ myſelf to be any other than a 
foreign and introduced diſpoſition. - Locke. 
Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire and cu- 
rioſity of knowing things to come; and ſuch things eſpecially 
as concern our particular happineſs, or the general fate of man- 


kind, Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
ESPERA'NCE. n. , [French.] _ Not uſed. 
— To be worſt, 


The loweſt, moſt dejected things of fortune; 
Stands ſtill in eſferarce, lives not in fear. 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
An efperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 
That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes and ears. Shakeſpeare. 


ESPPAL. n. /. [French, from eſpier.}] A ſpy; a ſcout ; 
one ſent to bring intelligence. Not uſed. 
Thoſe four garriſons, iſſuing forth at ſuch convenient times 


as they ſhall have intelligence, or eſyial upon the enemy, will 
drive hum from one fide to dt | Spenſer on — 
As he march'd along, 
By your eſpials were diſcovered 
Two mightier troops. Shakeſpeare. 
'Sprals have informed me, 
The Engliſh in the ſuburbs cloſe entrench'd, X 
Weat through a ſecret grate. Shakefp. VI 


She had ſome ſecret eſpials to look abroad for graceful youths, 
to make Plantagenets. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ESPLANA'DE, n. /. [French.] In fortification, the ſame 
with the glacis of the counterſcarpe originally ; but now 
it is taken for the empty ſpace between the glacis of a 
citadel and the firſt houſes of the town. Harris. 
Esrolus Ls. . /- without a ſingular. [/pon/alia, Latin; 
eſpous, French.) The act of contracting or affiancing a 
man and woman to each other; the act or ceremony of 
betrothing. 


Eseo'usaL. ad. Uſed in the act of eſpouſing or betroth- 


ing. 

Fhe ambaſſadour put his leg, ſtript naked to the knee; be- 
tween. the eſpouſal ſheets ; that the ceremony might amount to 
a conſummation. Bacan's Henry VII. 

To ESPO'USE. v. a. [eſpouſer, French.] 1. To contract 

or betroth to another: with 7 2. Or with. 3. To 
marry ; to wed. 4. To adopt; to take to himſelf. 5. 
To maintain; to defend. 

(1-) Deliver me my wife Michal, which I eſpouſed to me. 


2 Sam. ; 


(2.) He had received him as a ſuppliant, protected him as a 
perſon fled for refuge, and eſpouſed him with his kinfwoman. 


Bacon. 
(3.) Lavinia will I make my empereſs, | 
And in the facred Pantheon her eſpouſe. Shakeſp. Tit. Andr. 
With flowers, garlands, and tweet ing herbs, 
Eſpouſed Eve deck d firſt her nuptial bed. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They ſoon efpous'd ; for they with enſe were join'd, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryden. 


„ 
If her fire approves, 


Let him e/pgu/e her to the ſhe loves. Pope Odvſſex- 
(4.) In — unto the lake of Bretagne, for his former 
favours, he eſpouſed that quarrel, and declared himſelf in 


of the duke. Bacon's Henry VII. 


( 5.) Their gods did not only intereſt ſelves in the event 
of wenn, but Ae gage the — parties in a viſible 
real deſcent. Dryden's — Dedication. 
The city, army, court, eſpouſe my cauſe. 
ty, Ys „ eſpo "Dry e Spaniſh Fryar. 
Men eſpouſe the well-endowed opinions in faſhion, and _ 
ſeek arguments either to make good their beauty, or yt 
over their deformity. Locke. 
The righteouſneſs of the beſt cauſe may be 
the iniquities of thoſe that z/pouſe it, 8; 7 
The cauſe of religion and goodneſs, which is the cauſe o 
God, is ours by deſcent, and we are doubly bound to eſpouſe 
it, Atterbury. 
To Es Y“. v. a. [e/pier, French.) 1. To ſee a thing ata 
diſtance. 2. To diſcover a thing intended x be hid. 3. 
To ſee unexpectedly. 4. To difcover as a ipy. 
(1.) Few — a. of ſo weak capacity but publick evils 
they eaſily eſpy ; fewer ſo patient as not to complain, W 
the grievous inconveniencies thereof work ſenſible _— 


-(2.) He who before he was cſpied was afraid, after being 
rceived was aſhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left. 
— fear and ſhame, and was moved to anger. Sidney. 
(3-) As one of them opened his fack, he gęſpied his money. 


: Gen. xl. 27- 
(4-) Moſes ſent me to c out the land, and I brought him 
word agam.. Foj. xiv. 7. 
To Es Y VI. v. =. To watch; to look about. ; 
Stand by the way and ; aſk him that fleeth what is done? 
Fer. xlvii. 19. 
Es qui RE. *. 7 [eſcuer, French.] See Squire. 1. The 
armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. 2. A title of 
dignity, and next in _ below a knight. Thoſe to 
whom this title is now of right due, are all the younger 
ſons of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever; the four 
eſquires of the king's body; the eldeſt ſons of all baro- 
nets ; fo alſo of all knights of the Bath, and knights bat- 
chelors, and their heirs male in the right line ; thoſe that 
ſerve the king in any worſhipful calling, as the ferjeant 
chirurgeon, ſerjeant of the ewry, maſter cook, &c. ſuch 
as are created eſquires by the king with a collar of S. 5. 
of ſilver, as the heralds and ſerjeants at arms. The chief 
of ſome ancient families are likewiſe eſquires by preſcrip- 
tion ; thoſe that bear any ſuperiour office in the common- 
wealth, as high ſheriff of any county, who retains the 
title of eſquite during his life, in reſpect of the great truſt 
he has had of the pe//e comitatus. He who is a juſtice of 
the peace has it during the time he is in commiſſion, and 
no longer. Utter barriſters, in the acts of parliament for 


+ poll-money, were ranked among eſquires. Blount, 
(2.) What, are our Engliſh dead ? 
—»vir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam eſquire. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 


To ESSA'Y. v. 4. [eſuyer, French.] 1. To attempt; to 
try; to endeavour. 2. To make experiment of. 3- To 
try the value and purity of metals. 
675 While I this unexampled taſk ay, 
Paſs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. 
No conqueſt ſhe, but o'er herſelf deſir d; 
No arts ay d, but not to be admir'd. ; Pot e. 
(3-) The Randard in our mint being now ſettled, the rules 
and methods of aying ſuited to it ſhould remain ey tv 
CAC. 
E'ss Av. u. /. _ the verb. The accent is uſed on ei- 
ther ſyllable.] 1. Attempt ; endeavour. 2. A looſe 
fally of the mind; an irregular indigeſted piece; not a 
regular and orderly compoſition. 3. A tral; an experi- 
ment. 4. Firſt taſte of any thing z firſt experiment. 
188 | 


Blackmore. 


* 
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(1.) Fruitleſs out hopes, though pious our efays ; 
Yours to preſerve a friend, and mine to praiſe. Smith. 
(2.) My Hays, of all my other works, have been molt cur 
rent. Toad ao . Sacon. 
et m s his work ſurvey, 
And calls his fniſh' d an eſay. Pcem to Roſcommon. 
(3-) This treatiſe prides ſelf in no hi a tithe than that of. 
an eſay, or impe attempt at a ſabjeft Glaruille. 
He wrote this but as an ſay, or taſte of my virtue. 
3 8 Shake _ 
epetitions wear us into a liki at „ in the 
firſt ar, dilpleated us. 7. OY Locke. 

(4.) Tranilating the firit of Homer's Iliads, I intended as 
an ny to the whole work. Drvden's Fables, Preface. 

E'SSENCE. . / [efentia, Latin.] 1. Efſence is but the 
very nature of any being, whether it be actually exiſting 
or no: a roſe in Winter has an efence ; in Summer it has 
exiſtence alſo. Watts; Lygick, 2. Formal exiſtence ; that 
which makes any thing to be what it is. 3. Exiſtence; 
the quality of being. 4- Being ; exiſtent perſon. 5. 
Species of exiſtent being. 6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 7. 

{he cauſe of exiftence. This ſenſe is not proper. 8. 
[In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any 
mple, or compoſition collected in a narrow compaſs. 9. 

Perfume; odour ; ſcent. 

(1.) One thinks the foul is air; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus d about the heart; 

Another faith, the elements conſpire, 

And to her efſence each doth. give a part. 

I could wiſh the nature of a ſpirit were more to 
me than it is, that I might believe its exiſtence, without med- 
dling at all with its eſexce.. More's Divine Dialogues. 

He wrote the nature of things. upon their names: he could 
view _ in —_— read forms. without the _ 
ment of t * Ro . South. 

(2.) The viſible church of Jeſus-is one in outward profeſſion 

ier 

ence riſtianity, are in - 

— Chriſtian — NY Jooker.. 

(3) In ſuch coyitations have I ſtood, with ſuch a darkne s 

heavmeſs of mind, that I might have been perſuaded to 
have my very eſſence. Sidney 

(L.) As far as. gods, and heav'nly eſſences 
Can periſh, Milton's Paradife Loft. 

_ (55) Here be four of you, as differing as the four elements; 

yet you are friends : as for Eupolis, becauſe 8 

acon.. 


Dawes. 


— — he may be the > 
z 


either ſex aſſume, or beth; fo 
And un is their eſſence 
Not ty d or manacled with joint or limb. 
) She is my eſſence; and I leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
(9.) Our humble —＋ is to tend the fair; 
To ſave the powder too rude a gale, 
Nor let th" impriſon'd eſſences exhale. 
| | Pope's Rafe of the Lock. 
Fo E'sSEXcCE. v. 4. [from c.] To perfume ; to ſcent. 
The huſband rails, from morning to night, at fenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. "Addiſon, Hectator. 
ESSE'NTIAL. aj. [effentialis, Latin.) 1. Neceſſary to 
the conſtitution or exiſtence of any thing. 2. Important 
in the higheſt degree; principal. 3; Pure; highly reQi- 
fed; ſubtilly elaborated ; extracted ſo as to contain all 
the 1 of its elemental parts contracted into a narrow 
compaſs. 
(2 The diſcipline of our church, it be not an 
= part of our religion, ſhould not be raſhly altered, as 
very tubſtance of aur religion will be i in it. 
Bacon.. 
From that original of doing good, that is eſſential to the 


Milton. 


infinite being of our Creator, we have an copy tran- 
ſcribed. 2 ; Spratt. 
This power cannot be innate. and E ential to matter; and if. 


6 
it be not eſſential, it is conſequently moſt manifeſt it could never 


ſupervene to it, unleis impreiſed and infuſed into it by an im- 
material and divine power. Sentley. 
A great miniſter puts you a caſe, and aſks your opinion; 


but conceals an ef-ntial circumſtance, upon Which the. whole 
weight of the matter turns.. Suit. 
And if each ſyſtem in tion roll; 
Alike efential to th' amazing whole, 
The leait confuſion but in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. 


Pot e. 
2.) Judgment's more ial to a general, 
12 ; * Denham's Sopby.. 
(3.) The juice of the ſeed is an eſſential 


oil or balm, de-. 
ſigned by nature to preſerve the feed from corruption. Arbuth.. 
Esse:'NTHL. n 72 1. Exiſtence ; being. 2. Nature 
firſt or conſtituent- pcs 3- The chief point; that, 

of grea 


which is in any reſ t importance. 
(r.) His = to the height. enrag d, 
Will either quite conſume us, or reduce 

To nothing this efential. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) The plague of fin has-even altered his nature, and eaten, 
into his very 1457. South.. 
Es8:'NTIALLY-. adv. [effentialiter, Latin.) By the con- 
ſtitution of nature; really; according to the true ſtate 


af things. 
He that loves hiaſelf ; 
Hath not eflextially, but 


eſſentially is, and muſt be, mertal. 
ge is that which, next to virtue, truly and eſen- 
tially raiſes one man abave another. Addiſon's Guardian... 
Essolix E. . /. [of the French ofonie, or exonnis.} 1. He 
that has his preſence forborn or exconſed upon any juſt 
cauſe ;- as ſickneſs. 2. Alledgment of an excuſe for him 
that is ſummoned, or ſought for, to appear and anſwer 
to an action real, or to perform ſuit to a court-baron, 
upon juſt cauſe of abſence. Cet. 3. Excuſe ; exemp- 


tion 
Mola, 


Bote. 7 F. nern. 
To ESTA'BLISH. v. . Jenablir, French. ] 1. To ettle 
firmly; to fix unalterably. 2. To ſettle in any privilege 
or z to confirm. 3. To make firm; to ratify. 
4: To fix or ſettle in an opinion. 5. To form or model. 
6. To found ;. to build firmly; to fix immoveably. A 
ſenſe not in uſe. 7: To make a ſettlement: of any inhe- 
ritance. A ſenſe not in uſe. 
() He may fab thee tevday for a people many da il. 


I wilt efabliþ my covenant with him for an everlaſting co- 


venant. Gen. xvii. 19. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by ſuch a right 
of conqueſt, as did or might alter the efablifbed laws of the 
. Hale t Common Law... 
(2.] Soon after the rebellion broke out; the ian ſect 
was effabliſbed in all ita forms. by an ordinance of the lords 
and commons. Swift. 

(3-) Every vow, and oath to afffi& the ſoul, 
her huſband may effabliſh it, or her huſband may make it void. 


Numb. 
(4-) So were the churches eflablibed in the faith. 
Act, xvi. 5. 
( i in what manner his family 


ſhould be Ha- 
Clarendon. 


(6.) For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and efablibed- it 
3988 30 Pf. Xxiv. 22. 
. e v our eſtate 
On dae Malcolm, whom we — 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Es TA BLISRER. 14 hon eflabliþ.} He who eſtabliſhes. 
I reverence the holy vt 


as divine of faith. 
as eftablifhers Card Dicby 


* . 


E 
(2.) Befides, thoſe ſingle forms ſhe doth ferm, 


E,S-T 
1. /. [ſrom eftabiih ; etabliſjement, 


EsPa's its , ; 
= ** 7% 2 2. Confirmation And in her balance doth their values try. Devies. 


tlement.; fixed, ſtate. 


re Pinion. * 5 ined . „ Who world nr be med more IC Hot 
- om ee of e government or family. 4 (4.5 One min rfAcemeth one above another ; another | 
Fan mental principle; ſettled law. 5. K * Rom. xw. 5- 


= — 7 6 falary. 6. Settled or final 7, ESTE M. . „ To conſider as to value: with of. 


. v$ 2 Many would little cfeem of their own lives, ky 
(I.) All happy peace, and government, of their wives and children, would be withheld hei- 
Is ſettled there in fur ent. Fairu Queem. nous crime. | | Spenſer. 
64.) He had nog”; penned by way of recognition of EST EN. , [from the verb.] High value; reverential 
right; as, on the 8 he ay ; a 
in 


to have it by new law ; regard 
but choſe rather a B 2. —— Who can ſee 
| $: . | acon s Henry VAL. Without efeem for virtuous *ty, 
(3-) Now come into that 7 = * "me Severe Fabritius, or can 8 
that gabi ent by which all men in open 3 of by 2 The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire? Dryden's En. 
(4.) The facred to which you deleagy/ 6nd} cow the Both thote poets lived in much eſeem with good and holy men 


uh . in orders. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
2 on which it — have often been wo but I am not uneaſy that many, whom I ow had any eficem for, 


erbury. axe likel | 
; N d hkely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 
(s:) — — — — 3 EsTE'eMER. #-/. [from eſeem.] One that highly values ; 


+) wile 2 ſet up our hopes and eft ablifhment here, we one that ſets an high rate upon any thing. 

do not ſerioull confeegaiat God Bae provided anather and better This might inſtru the proudeſt gfeemer of his own parts, 

place for us Y | Wake. i... uſeful it is to talk 77 conſult with others. oc e. 

a yy h 5 TIMABLE. 4%. [French.] 1. Valuable; worth a 
Exra're. % e, Fr ] 1. The gene thr age large price. 2. Worthy of eſteem ; worthy of tome 

the buſineſs of the government; the publick. In this r 

ſenſe it is now commonly written fare. 2. Condition of S (r.) A pound of . D 

life, with regard to proſperity or adverſity. 3. Condi- Is not fo eftimable or profitable : 

tion; circumſtances in general. 4. Fortune; poſſeſ- As fleth of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shabeſpeare. 

fion : generally meant of poſſeſſions in land, or realities. 


* 
vs 
* 


(2.) A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 

F. Rank; quality. 6. A perſon of high rank. This 
ſenſe is diſuſed. | 
(1.) Many times the thi 


adduced to judgment may be that was eftimable 


amiable, the other more effi7able. 
You loſt one An of being, in time, every thing 


d. Temtle. 


meum & tuum, when the reaton and conſequence thereof may E'sTIMaBLENEss. . /. [from effimable.] The quality of 


reach to point of effate: I call matters of eflate not only the 


ors uh ſovereignty, but whatſoever introduceth any great alter- Jo E'STIMATE. ov. a. 


or dapgerous precedent, or concerneth manifeſtly any great 


portian.of people. $acon's Eſſays. 
(2.) — Thanks to giddy chance, 4. 
She caſt us headlong from our high fate. Dryden. 


3.) Truth and certainty are not at all ſecured by innate prin- 

* but men are in the fame uncertain, floating efate with 

as without them. Locke. 

(4-) She accuſed us to the king, as though we went abour to 

everthrow him in his own eflate. Sidney, 

Go, miſer ! go; for luere ſell thy foul; . 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole, 
That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what 2 vaſt fate he left his fon! Dryden's Per/. 

( 5.) Who hath not heard of the greatneſs of your efate ? 

| Who ſeeth not that your fate is much excelled with that ſweet 

uniting of all beauties. Sidney. 

(6.) She is a dutcheſs, a great Hate. Latimer, 

Herod, on his birthday, made a ſupper to his lords, high cap. 

tains, and chief gftates of Galilee. Mark, vi. 2x, 


To Es TAT E. v. 4a. [from the noun.] To ſettle ns a for- 


rune. 


% 
* 


Why hath thy queen 
Summan'd me hither? 
— A contract of true love to celebrate, 


And ſome donation freely to fate 
+ On the bleſt lovers. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


To ESTE EM. v. 4. [2/fimer, French; tino, Latin.] 1. 
To ſet a value whether, high or low upon any thing. 2. 
Te compare; tp eſtimate by proportion. 3. i 

fo dete high; 10 regard: with reverence. 4. To bold in 

opinion; to think ; to imagine: 45 

(.) The worth of all men by their end efcem, 


kn prauſe, or due re proach them yield. $S 
„A knowledge in the works of nature they honour 2 
highly profound wiſdom ; ho beit this wiſdom ſaveth 


And then due prai er. 
efleem 


not. 


EsTima'TiOon. . , {from eflimate.] 


| O0 Pre ; | 


Hooker. 
her. before ſceptres and thrones, aud efremed riches 
Mer 


deſerving regard. 

[eflimo, Latin.] 1. To rate; te 

adjuſt the value of ; to judge of any thing by its propor- 

tion to ſomething elſe. 2. To calculate; to compute. 
(1.) When a man ſhall ſanctify his houſe to the Lord, then the 


prieſt ſhall efimate it whether it be good or bad : as the prieſt 


eftimate it, ſo ſhall it ſtand. Lev. xxvii. 14. 


It is by the weight of ſilver, and not the name of the piece, 


that men eſtimate commodities and exchange them. ocke. 


E'STIMATE- 3. . [from the verb.] 1. Computation; cal- 


culation. 2. Value. 3. Valuation; aſſignment of pro- 
rtional value; comparative judgment 

42 Upon a r calculation of the quan- 

ity of water now actually contained in the abyſs, I found that 


this alone was full enough to cov er the hole globe to the height 


aſſigned by Moſes. Woodaward. 
I'd love 


(2.) 
My country's , with a reſpe& more tender, 
More n than ou own life, 
My dear wife's Himate, her womb's increate, 
The treaſure of my loins. Shakgſpear e's Cortolanns. 
(3-) The, only way to come to a true effimate upon the odds 
betwixt a publick and a private life, is to try both. L' Eftrange. 
Outward actions can never give 2 juſt imat of us, fince 


there are many perfections of a man which are not capable of 


Addiſon, Speftator. 
1. The act of ad- 
juſt ing proportional value. 2. Calculation; compuration. 
3. Opinion ; judgment. Eſteem ; regard ; honour. 

(r.) If a man Id ſanctify unto the Lord ſome part of 2 
field, the effimation ſhall be according to the feed. Le vit. 
(3-) In our own eftimatioz we account ſuch particulars more 
than thoſe that are already tried and known. Bacon. 

| (4-) Crimes there were laid to his c , the leaſt 
* being juſt, had bereaved him of Himatian and — 
with men. | | er. 
Of brace of unprizeable effimations, the one is but 
frail, Ind the other cafual. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I know the 
To. be of worth and worthy effimatian, 
. 
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appearing in actions. 


Shakeſpeere. 


1 1 


L thall have cſimation among the multitude, and honour with 
the elders, Wiſd. viii. 10. 
A plain reaſon of the publick honours due to the magiſtrate 

1s, that he may be in due eftimation and reverence. Atterbury. 
FE'sTiMaTIve. adj. [from eftimate.] Having the power of 
comparing and adjuſting the preference. 

We find in animals an efimative or judicial faculty, an 
petition or averfation, and loco-motive faculty anſwering t 
will. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the effizuative 22 
which miſtakingly concludes that colour to belong to the wall, 
which indeed belongs to the object. | Boyle. 

E:Tr1Ma'tor, 2. /. [from eftimate.] A ſettler of rates; 
4 computiſt. 

EsTIVAL. adj, [4/tivus, Tatin.] 1. Pertaining to th 
Summer. 2. Continuing for the Summer. 

EsTiva'TrIOon, n. /. [affivatio, Latin.} The act of paſ- 
fting the Summer. 

A. grotto is a place of ſhade, or eſtiuation. Bacon Eſſays. 

Esrolre L. u. ſ. [law term.} Such an act as bars any 
legal proceſs. 

EsTo“vens. x. /. flaw term] Neceſſaries allowed by law. 

EsTza'm#. an. /. [French ; Hratum, Latin.] An even or 
level ſpace. | Die. 

To ESTRANNGE. v. a. [eftranger, French.] 1. To keep 
at a diſtance; to withdraw. 2. To alienate; to divert 
trom its original uſe or poſſeſſour. 3. To alienate from 
affection; to turn from kindneſs to malevolence or indif- 
ference. 4. To withdraw or withhold. 

(1.) Had we not only cut off their — — but alſo. 
ranged ourſelves from them in things indifferent, who ſeeth 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to ſo you * 
cauſe? ter. 

They know it is onr cuſtom of ſimple reading, not for con- 
verſion cf infidels ranged from the houſe of God, but for 
inſtruction of men baptized, bred, and brought up in the bo- 
ſom of the church. Hooker. 

See, the weeps ; 


Thinks me unkind, or falſe, and knows not why 


I thus efrange my perſon from her bed. Dryden. 
(2.) They have ranged this place, and have burnt incenſe 
in it to other gods. Jer. xix. 4. 


3.) How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus efranged from thyſelf ? 


Thyſelf I call it, being to me. Shakeſpeare. 
am, eftrang'd in look, and alter'd ſtyle, 
h intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. Milton. 
I came to grieve a father's heart effrang'd ; 
But little thought to find a miſtreſs chang'd. Dryden. 


I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has efrange# 
him from me. Poe. 


We muſt range our belief from thing which is 
* 2 and 4 n evidenced. * 's Scepfis. 
EsTra'NGEMENT. 7. / [from eftrange.] Alienation ; 


diſtance ; removal; voluntary abſtraction. 
long effrangement from better things, 
to loath, and fly off from them. 


by the 
fence. 


' 28 | Wn 
Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the ridge. © Shakeſpeare. 


come at 
South. 


E T E 


The peacock, nat at thy command, aſſumes 

His glorious train; nor erich her rare plumes. Sand.. 

E'sTuUancs. 2. / Heat; warmth. A word rarely found. 

Averroes reitrained his hilarity, and made no more 
than Seneca commendeth and was allowable in Cato; that is, 
a ſober incaleſence, and regulated efuance from wine. Brown. 

Es'Tuaxy. n /. [efluarium, Latin] An arm of the ſea; 
the mouth of a lake or river in which the tide recipro- 
cates ; a frith. 

To E'STUATE. v. . [us, Latin.] To ſwell and fall 
reciprocally ; to boit; to be in a ſtate of violent commo- 
tion. Dig. 

EsTua'Tion. . , [from tuo, Latin.) The ſtate of 
boiling ; reciprocation of riſe and fall; agitation ; com- 
mot ion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bottom, 
are not excited unto efuations ; therefore ſome ſeas flow higher 
than others. > Brown”s Vulgar Erreur:. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a ſenſible com- 
motion of the ſpirits, and an efuation of the blood. Morris. 

E'STuRs. . [au, Latin.) Violence ; commotion. 

— The ſeas retain 

Not only their outrageous efture there, 

But ſupernatural miſchief they expire» Chapman's Odyſſey. 

E'SUrxtenT. adj. [eſuriens, Latin.] Hungry; voracious. 


Dick. 
E'SUxINE. adj. [eſario, Latin] Corroding; eating. 
X is the 5. of Ham E , in which ſors 
of air there is always ſomething eſurine and acid. Wiſeman. 
ETc. A contraction of the two Latin words et cetera, 
which ſignifies and ſe on ; and the reſt ; and aber of the 
hike hind. - 
To EtTcn. v. @. [etzen, German.] 1. A way uſed in 
making of prints, by drawing with a proper needle 1 
a copper-plate, covered over with a ground of wax, c. 
and well blacked with the ſmoke of a link, in otder to 
take off the figure of the drawing or print; which having 
its backſide tinctured with white lead, will, by running 
over the ſtrucken out lines with a ſtift, impreſs the exact 
hgure on the black or red ground ; which figure is after- 
wards with needtes drawn deeper quite through the 
ground, and all the ſhadows and hatchings put in; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there 
is poured on a ſufficient quantity of well tempered aqua 
fortis, which, infinuating into the ſtrokes made by the 
needles, uſually eats, in about half an hour, into the fi- 
gure of the print or drawing on the copper-plate. Harr::. 
2. To ſketch ; to draw ; to delineate [unleſs this word 
be miſtaken by Locke for e.] 3. [This word is. evi- 
dently miſtaken by Ray for edge.] To move forwards 
towards one ſide. 

(2.) There are many empty terms to be found in ſome 
learned writers, to which they had recourſe to etch out their 
ſyſtems. | Locke. 

(3-) When we lie long awake in the night, we are not able 
to reſt one quarter of an hour without ſhifting of ſides, or at 
leaſt etching this way and that way, more or lets. Ray. 

ETcu. #. / A country word of which I know not the 
meaning. | 

When they ſow their etch crops, they ſprinkle a 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimer : 0 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
7 — the etch, and ſow it with barley. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

ETERNAL. asf [eternus, Latin.] 1. Without beginning 

or end 2. Without beginning. 3. Without end ; end- 

teſs ; immortal. 4. Perpetual ; conſtant ; unintermitting. 

5 Unchangeabte. WY | 
64 The eternal God is thy refuge. Deuter. xxxiii. 27. 
2. 

of 


It is 4 quite different from our having. an idea 

„to know whether there were any real being, whoſe 

duration been eternal. 2 Locke. 
| * know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

But in them nature's copy s not eternal. Shakeſpeare. 


ar 
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(4.) Burnt off rings morn and ey ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temple ſhine. en. 
(5.) Hobbes believed the eternal traths which he oppoſed. 

den 


Fre'nvaAl- =. /. [eternal, French. } One of the appella- 
tions of the Godhead. | 

That law whereby the Eternal himſclf doth work. Hooker. 

The Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, 
Hung out of heav'n his golden ſcales. Milton. 
ETt'aNATlIST. 1. [ ternus, Latin. ] One that holds 
the paſt exiſtence of the world infinite. 

I would aſk the eterna/ifts what. mark is there that they could 
expect to deſire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this? Or what mark is there of eternity that is found in 
this ? Burnett Theory of the Earth. 


To ETE'RNALISE. v. @.. [from eternal.) To wake etemnal. 
Di&. 
ETe'aNALLY- adv. [from eternal.] 1. Without beginning 
or end. 2- Unchangeably ; invariably. 3. Perpetually ; 
without intermiſſion. | 
(2.) That which is morally good; or evil, at any time, or in 
any caſe, muſt be alſo eternally and unchangeably fo, with 
relation to that time and to that caſe. South. 
(3.) Bear me, ſome god, to Baja's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
Where weſtern gales eter reſide, 


And all the s laviſh all their pride. 
EKT EAN. ad}, {eternus, Latin. ] 


endleſs. 
The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof eterne. Shakeſpeare. 


ELrE“RNITVY. n. /. [eternitas, Latin.] 1. Duration with- 

out beginning or end. 2. Duration without end. 

15 In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time ſhell be pour d out 
to eternity, and circular joys 

cing an endleſs round, again ſhall riſe. Craſba to. 
Thy immortal rhyme 

Makes this one ſhort point of time, 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Convley. 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all endleſs addition. of number, 


Addiſon. 
Eternal; perpetual ; 


we come by the idea of —_ Lacke. 
(2.) Beyond is. all by 
Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach Milton. 


Eternity, thou pleaſing, dreadful thought 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through. what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 2 

4 


dijon. 


To F.Te/xNIze. v. @. [eterno, Latin.] 1. To wake end- 
leſs; to perpetuate. 2. To make for ever famous ; to 
immortalize. 3. Creech ſeems to have accented the firſt 


ſyllable. | 
J ———- I with two fair gifts 
Created him endowed ; with happineſs, 
And immortality : that fondly fot, | 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe. Milton. 
(2.) Mankind by all means ſeeking to eternize himſelf, fo 
much the more. as he is near his end, doth it by ſpeeches and 
itings. Sidney. 
And well beſeems all knights of noble name, 
That covet in th' immortal book of fame 
To be etermized, that ſame to haunt. 
I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth? but thoſe elect 
— contented with their fame in heav n, 
not the praiſe of men. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
* The four great monarchies have been celebrated by the 
writings of many famous men, who have eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own.. Temple. 
Both of them are ſet on fire by the great actions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to erer nie them. Du Freſnop. 
(3.) Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. Creech's Manilius. 
E'THER. . /. [#ether, Latin; a-w.] 1. An element 


Fairy. Queen. 
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more fine and ſubtile than air; air refined or ſublimed. 
2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 
(3.) If any one ſhould ſuppoſe that ether, like our air, may 
contain particles which endeavour to recede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is; and that its particles are 
exceedingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſe of 
light, the exceeding ſmallneſs of its particles may contribute to 
the greatneſs of the force, by which thoſe particles may re- 
cede from one another. Newton's Optichs. 
The parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
preſſure of the ether, and can have no other conceivable cauſe 
of their coheſion and union. . Locke. 

(2.) There fields of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs ot earth below. Dry.lcn. 
ETHte'xtaAL. adj. [from ether]! 1. Formed of ether. & 
Celeſtial ; heavenly. 
(2.) Man feels me, when I preſs th' ethereal plains. 
Dryden. 
m whoſe ſoy reign goodneſs I adore. 

Thrones and — powers, offspring of Heav'n, 
Ethereal virtues Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such as theſe, being in good part free. from the entangle- 

ments of ſenſe and body, are employed, like the ſpirits above, 
in contemplating the Divine Wiſdom in the works of nature ; 
a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happineſs and employ - 
ment.. Glanwille. 

Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 

Natures etberea/, human; angel, man. Pape. 


ETuz'x:ous. adj. {from ether] Formed of ether ;. 
heavenly. | 


(2.) Go, heav'nly gueſt, ethereal meſſen 
SA , EA Milton. 


Behold the bright ſurface 
Of this etbereous mould, whereon we ſtand. Nilten. 
E'THICAL. adj. [;$#®-.] Moral; treating on morality. 
E'Ty'icaLLy. adu. [from ethical.) According to the 
doctrines of morality. 
My ſubje& leads me not to diſcourſe ethically, but Chriſti- 
anly of the faults of the tongue. Government of the Tongue. 
Eruick. ad. (i.]! Moral; delivering precepts of mo- 
rality. Whence Pee entitled part of his works £:hick 
Epiſt les. | | 
E'rhicks. . / without the ſingular. [DDr.] The 
doctrine of morality ; a ſyſtem of morality. 
For of all moral virtues, ſhe was all 
That ethicks ſpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 
I will never ſet politicks againſt ethicks ; for true ethichs ine 
but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. Baco:. 
Perſius. profeſfes the ſtoick philoſophy ; the moſt generous 
amongſt all the ſects who have given rules of ethicts. Dryden. 
If the atheiſts would live up to the etkicks of Epicurus him- 
ſelf, they would make few or no proſelytes from the Chriſtian 
religion. Bentle; . 
E'Taxick. a4. [Due] Heathen; Pagan; rot jeu iſli; 
not Chriſtian. 
Such contumely as the ethnick world durſt not offer hun, is 
the peculiar inſolence of degenerate Chriſtians, 
Government of the Tong at. 
I ſhall begin with the a ent of profane, whether 7cw:th 
or ethaick, with the Sacred Writings. Rs Grew, 
E'/Tynicks. rn. // Heathens ; not Jews: net Christians. 
This firſt Jupiter of the ethnicks- was then the faire Cain, 
the ſon of Adam. Raleigh's Hiſle: v. 


ETnoLo'cical. adj. Ude. and e.] Treating'of mo- 
rality. - 
ETio'LoGy. n. /. [zinwnyia.] An account of the cautes-, 
of any thing, generally of a diſtemper. | 
I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into the 
etiology of this diſtemper. Arbuthaot on Arr. 
ETyYMoLo'G1CcaL. adj. from etymelogy.] Relating to e, 
mology ; relating to the derivation of words. 
Excuſe this conceit, this etymological obſervation, Lol, 
ETrvymo'.oGisT. u. , [from etymalogy.] One who fcarches 
out the original of words; one who ſhows the cerivai.on. 
of words from their original. 
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un n. /. [etymohgia, Lat. — ——— The penalty progcunc'd, daubt net hut Gol. 
The deſcent or derivation u word from its Hath wiſcher arm'd his vengeful ire, chan ſo 


* deduction of formations from the radical word ; Ne = — 2 * — s e's ParaF', e 
analyſis of compound words into primitives. 2. The mou nally earch, Brow?'s Vitigar 2 
part of grauuuar waich delivers the infle&tions of nouns Foe tion hou ovadtf3 how dal dare 
* Ta vmption i ally: taken for werſal diun- Fax go, —_ 185 . : 
l oa 13 gener my un r NM ument overthrows all that he brin ts 
nution amel cofliquation of the body, winch acceptaly us £ty- Ps. the — the — = ange, 
n lc. y implies. Harwyy an frons. . We have ſcen how a contingent event baffles man 
When words are reſtrained, by comman ulage, to aparticu- know and a his power. South. 
Jar ſente, to run up to etymdiog , and cunſtrue them by dicti- Je, EVA“ DE. b. M. 1. To ; to flip away It. is now 


on ry, is wretchedly ——  Collier's View of the Staye. 
Pelvis is uſed by comick eriters for a looking-glafs, by 

+ which means the etymology of the word · is viſihbe, — — 
will ſignify a lady who looks in her glaſs. Addiſor, If ectator. 


. uſed with en. 2. T's practiſe ſophiſtry or evaſions. 
&) His wiſtlom, b aften exaiting f cm perils, was turned 
.ra into a — to deliver Hätt from dangers, than 


If the meaning of a word could be learned by its Uerivation —_ Leer Unarm'd they bs ä 
or etymology, yet the original derwation of — 1 is oftentimes Have eably, as ſpirits, ev eig 
duk. Watls's . Logich. By quick contraction, or remove. Malton's Paradiſe Loſi. 


E'rywor. u. /. [irpwe.] Origin ; primitive word. —— ts a. 
Bin: hath its enen from the High Dutch blaw:; from iin ny . 3 an — 0 


whence they call himmel- blue, that which we call ſky- colour Ev aca” TION. 2. . [evager, Lalin.] The act of wander- 


or heaven's blue. f Peac ham on Drartvuing. r 
" ene v. 4. [Me, Latin.] To emp en tas ſe long chains of mountains, which run through 
Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſincarcerate venene Te rapoars wo er i > by te — 
W. 0 pogo . d * 4 1 To make Evanu'sCENT. adj. [evaneſcens, Lativ.] Vaniſhing ; 
empty; to clear. 2. To throw out as naxious, or 1 — pramges of the 
offenſive. 3. To void by any of the excretory: paſſages. . ill fmaller and Alenderer, ſo as that the 
4. To make void; to evacate ; to nullify ; to annul. 5.  cvaneſcent-ſolid and fluid will ſcarce ditfer. Arbuthact. 
To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. The difference between right and wrong, on ſome petty 
(. 18 no 22 y of prevention but by evacuating caſes, is almoſt evaneſcent. Wollaflox. 
cle, and emptying the church. Hooker. The don ny orchard, and the melting pulp 
We tried how far the air would —— go > Of mellow: — nations fred 
thin a medium, as we could make in our receiver, 3 Of evaneſcent inſets. Thomfon's Spring. 
ating it. : Boyle's Spring of the Air. ExvanGE'LICAL. adj. [evangelique, French; evangelicus, 
4,63: ) — gives an _inflance of a hp whe: 2 * .Latin.] 1. Agreeable to goſpel; conſonant to the 
g. us <7 whey ame wats, and green Nut, conmnghelf 2 Chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpel. 2. Contained 
great quantity of black matter, and — — N goſpel. 
defect, acuate a marriage (1.) This diſtinction between moral goodneſs and evangelico! 
N 3 —— —ů— * it was to have heen oblerved. Atterbury. 
5 will indeed judge the world i bu 
enough to make void a contract. Bacon : VII. God * and by — * 


If the prophecies recorded of the Meffiah are not fulfilletl Rr. 

in Jeſus of Nazareth, it 1s impoſſible to know when — bo] wy Yikes of Ys men had Fan as To 
" 18 fulfilled, 5 in thing or 2 Y. 
VT which Ci doen — South. (2.) Thoſe .evangalical hymns they allow not to ſtand in 


As this neutrality was never obſerved by the our liturgy. 
. —— —— 
'Eva'cuanT.#, {. [evacuans, Latin. ] Medicine that. pro- 
cures evacuation by any paſlage. Thus was this Sn ſaved from i 7 the apoſ- 
Evacua'Ttion. u. / [from ewvacuate.] t. Such emiſſions 3 Pa 42 — 
as leave a vacancy ; diſcharge. 2. Abolition ; nullifi- 3 'NGELIST. #. ,. [way] writer = t 
cation. 3. The praQtice of emptying the body by hiſtory of our Lord Jeſus. 2. A promulgator of the 


Chriſt ian laws. 
phy ſick. 4. Diſcharges of the body by — — (x.) Each of theſe early writers aſcribe to the four evange- 


1 : — lifts name their reſpective hiftories. Addijon. 
AE A Ir he frtt entrulted the promulgating of the 


) 
— 4 hater ws. g — 8 — — 4 e in any * had inſtructions; and it were fit our new evangel:/ts 


ſhow their authority. Decay of Picty- 
place, aſter proviſo mae againſt it by utter evacuatis of al To'Eva'nGELIzZE. v. 4. [ evangeliz9, Latin; 4 J 


(3-) The uſual practice of phyſick among us, turns in a To inſtruct in the goſpel, or law of Jeſus. 


The ſpirit 
— 2 evacuation, either by bleeding, 2 Pour d firſt on his apoſtles, ic he ſends 


7. EVA'DE. v. 4. Iva, Latin. ] 1. To elude; to eſ- Be hal — gif endue. | Milton. 
cape by artitice or ſtratagem. 2. To avoid ; to decline EVANGELV. . {. [ivayyiaur, that is, tidings. 
dy ſubterfuge 3. To efcape or elude by ſophiſtry. 4. Good tidings; the meflage af x rdon and : z the 
Lo eſcape as imperceptible or unconquerable, as too holy goſpel ; the l of Tous. 
great or too ſubtile to be ſeized or ſubdued. 8 Seile 

(.) In chis point charge him home, that he affects 
if he evade us there, 


who is the Saviour as well as 


be Queer 


* Rodin — Latin. E.. week ; eva- 
neſcent. * * 


* 


there in the plant: to- 

make the leaves odorate, there. the ſmell of. the flower is rather 
evanid and weaker than that of the leaves. 
es, which bear the viſible colours of 


of allum, argol, and the. like. *. 
I' put as· great difference between our. new lights and ancient 
truths, as between the fun and an eveaid meteor. Glazville.. 
To Eva'xisy. v. 4. [evancſo, Latin.] To vanith; to 
eſcape from notice or perception. 
Eva'rozanBLE. adj. [from ezaperate.] Eafily diflipated in 
fumes or vapours. 
Such cardial 
parts that. are of themſelves volatile, and cafily 9 
rew. 
7. EVA'PORAITE. v. n. [ewaporo; Latin.] To fly away 
in vapours or fumes; to waſte inſenſibly as a volatile 
ſpirit. 


— — it will all vapcrate. 

Our 

have talked lem, done more. 
Being weary with attending the 

— 2 we ſet it in a. digeſting 


* 
- 


Decay of Peety. 
flow conſumption of: 
to evaporate more nim- 


| ad and evanid, without the commixion FLCHARIST. ». 7 


powers as are. aromatick, their virtue lies im — for 


Evucuani'sTical. adj. [from exchariſt.] 


Poeſy is of fo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the Lo of 
ity evaporated into words; we ſhould 


E V E 


conſcious of th etherial gueſt, 
fly requeſt. Poje's dy/ev. 


(2.) Thus he, 
Anßwer d evaſfue of 


Bacon. Ev:'siveLy. adv. [from eva/re.] By evaſion ; eluſively ; 


ſophiſtically. | | 
» [ioxapria.] The act of giving 
thanks ; the facramental act in which the death of our 
Redeemer is commemorated with a thankful remembrance; 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 
Himſelf did better like of common bread to be uſed in the 
eucharift. Hooker. 
Some receive the ſacrament as a means to procure great 
and others as an euchariſt and an office of 
they have received. Tayler. 
1. Containing 


acts of NE 2. Relating to the ſacrament of 
the fu of the Lord. ; 
(r.) latter. part was eucharifiical, which began at the 


breaking and blefling of. the bread. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

It would not be amuls to put it into the cuchariſlical part of 
our daily devotions : we praiſe thee, O God, for our limbs and 
ſenſes. Ray on the Creaticn. 


UCHO'LOGY- . [ivxrazyor] A formulary of prayers. 
U'CRASY. #. /, [irzgacia.}] An agreeable well proporti- 


oned mixture of qualities, whereby a body is faid to be 


.- _ tick hav 44d Pest aleueg , in a good fate of health. Quincy. 
to diſpel — TE otherwiſe than by burning, Eve. * [aren, Saxon; averd, or avend, Dutch.) 
which it evaporates. Temple. E'vew. 1. The cloſe of the day ; the latter part of the 


The enemy takes a furer way to confume. us, by letting our 
courage euatorate againſt ſtones and rubbiſh. Sawift. 
T6 Ewa'yoraTE.. v. a, 1. To drive away in fumes ; to 


diſperſe in urs. 2. To give vent to; to let out in 

* 7 — that prodigious maſs of dail 
1. we: | | water y- 

thrown into the fea all the rivers, we ſhould then know 


How much is ly evaporated, and caſt again upon the 
— 2 11 Bentley. 
Convents retreats for the ative, the 
ent, the politick, and the mo- 


are fo 


melancholy, the proud, the 


roſe, to ſpend themſelves, and evaporate the noxious particles. 


Swift... 


We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn us, and will 
ate water. 


to be ſung before the queen. Wotton, 
Evirona'Tion. =. / [from evaporate.) 1. The act of 


flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; diſcharge. 
The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to make it fume 


away. 3. [In pharmacy. ] An operation by which liquids 
are * i "io 


t or driven away in ſteams, fo as to leave ſome. 
part ſtronger, or of a higher conſiſtence than = 
HIMEY- 
(.) They are but the fruits of aduſted choler, and 
| ations of a vindicative ſpirit. HeweT's Vocal Foreft. 
wvaporations are at ſome times „according to the 
ter heat of the fun ; ſo wherever i 


Woodward. 


(2.) Thoſe waters, by rarifaftion and evaporation, aſcended. 


Ralewgh 
Eva'sion. nf” [evaſum, Latin] Excuſe ; ſubterfuge ; 


ſophiftry ; artifice ; artful means of eluding or eſcaping. 


We are too well with thoſe anſwers ; 


But his evaſfer, wing d thus fwift with ſcorn, 
our 


Cannot . 
Fore'd I abſolve: all my c, vain, 
mazes, lead me till 


And reaſonings, 
© But to my own — 2 
In vain thou ſtriv ſt to cover ſhame with ſhame ; 


Thou by evaſions thy crime uncover'ſt more. Milton. 


Fva'srve. adj.. [from evade.) 1. Practiſing evaſion 3 
elulive. 2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical ; difho- 


neſtly artful. 


Watts's Logic. 
(2.) My lord af. Eſſex evaporated: his thoughts in a ſonnet. 


3 . 
eee 


Shakeſpeare. . 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


day ; the interval between bright light and darkneſs. 
2 The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before an holiday 
In this ſenſe only eve is uſed, nct ever: 
(16) They like fo Alexanders, 
i parts from morn till ven fought, 
And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. Shahkeſþ. 
| r mote py turn actor fo bog 2 
Then let no ſtorms mind affright. 's Jirgil. 
Such ſights as youthful — dream * 


On Summer ewes by haunted ftream. Miltos.. 
O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpra 

Warbleſt at ewe, when all the woods are Rl. Milton. 
Thi unerring fun by certain ſigus declares, 

What the late ev'z, or early morn prepares. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Winter, oft at cue, reſumes the breeze, 

Chills the you morn. Thomſon's Spring. 

(2.) Let the immediate preceding day be as the eve 


to this great feaſt. Duppa's Rule to Devotion. 


2. E'ven. adj. leren, Saxon; even, Dutch; gun, Latin. ] 


1. Level; not rugged ; not unequal ; ſmooth as oppoſed 
to rough» 2. Uniform; equal to itſelf. 3. Level with; 
parallel to. 4. Not having inclination any way; not 
leaning to any fide. 5 Not having. any part higher or 
lower than the other. 6: Equal on both fides; fair; not 
favouring either. 7. Without any thing owed, either 
good or ill; out of debt. 8. Calm; not ſubject to ele- 
vation or depreſſion; not uncertain. 9. Capable to be 
divided into equal parts; not odd. 
of To fee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
s not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden's Per. 
The face of Rome is much more ever and level than 
it was» formerly. ; Addiſon on Italy. 
The fi ies of ſuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and 3 which, how ſhallow ſoever, do a little 
vary the thickneſs of the plate. Newton's Optichs. 
(2.) Lay the rough paths of iſh nature ev'r, 
And open in each heart a little — Prior. 
(3+) That the net may be even to the midſt of the * 
9d. 
And ſhall lay thee evez with the ground. Luke, xix. 44. 
(4+) was / 
A-noble ſervant to them : but he could not 
Carry his honours ever. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
(5.) When Alexander demanded of one what was the fitteſt 
ſeat of his empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and deſired 
him to ſet his foot on one ſide thereof ; which being dona, all 


E 
the other parts of the hide did riſe up; but when he did ſe? 
h:s foot in the middle, all th: other parts lay flat and even. 
Davies. 
(6.) Upheld by me, yet once more he ſhall ſtand 
On even ground again his mortal foe. 
(7.) We reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And mike us ever with you 
Hencetorth be earls. 
[ will be ever with thee, doubt it not. 
I do confeſs 
The blind lad's pow'r, whiltt he inhabits there; 
Lut I'll be ev'z with him neverthelcts. Sack/ing. 
ln taking revenge, a man is but ever with his enemy, but 
in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior. Bacon's Eſays. 
[ven reckoning makes laſting friends; and the way to make 
reckonings ever is to make them often. South. 
The publick is always even with an author who has not a 
juſt deference for them: the contempt is reciprocal. Ad.ijor. 
The true reaſon of this ſtrange doctrine was to be ever with 
the magiſtrate, who was againſt them; and they reſolved at any 
rute to be agninſt him. Atterbury. 
(3.) Beſires compos'd, affections ever ew, 
Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to heav'n. Popes 
(9.) Let him tell me whether the number of the ſtars be ever 
or odd. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
What variety there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
diviſion of man by eben and odd, aſcribing the odd unto the 
right ſide, and ever unto the left. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


To E'vex. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To make even. 2. 
To make out of debt; to put in a ſtate in which either 


good or ill is fully repaid. 3. To level; to make level. 
(2.) Nothing can, or ſhall content my foul, 
"Till Jam cætxcd with him, wife for wife. Shakeſf. Othelln. 
(3.) This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which Alex- 
ander is ſaid to have repaired. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Ecat, roll, and mow c -walks and cammomile ; for now 
the ground is ſupple, and it will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 
To E'ven. v. n. To be equal to. Now diſuſed. 
A like ſtrange obſervation taketh place here as at Stonehenge, 
that a redoubled numbering never eveneth with the firſt. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
E'vtx. adv. [often contracted to ev'n.] 1. A word of 
{trong aſſertion ; verily. 2. Notwithſtanding ; though it 
was fo that. 3. Likewiſe ; not only fo, but alſo. 4. 
So much as. F. A word of exaggeration in which a ſe- 
cret compariſon is implied: as, even the great, that is, 
the great like the mean. 6. A term of conceſſion. 
(1.) Even fo did thoſe Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. Spenſrelazd. 
Thou waſt a ſoldier 
Eden to Cato's with ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, tonching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. $hahkeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
it 1s not much that the man ventures ; after this life, 
if there be no God, he is as well as the bad; but if there be a 
God, is infinitely better, even as much as unſpeakable and 
eternal h ippinels is better than extreme and endleſs miſery, 
Tilletſer. 
He might even as well have employed his time, as ſome 
Princes have done, in catching moles. Atterbury. 
(. All can fay far thoſe paſſages is, that I knew they 
were had enough to pleaſe even when I wrote them. Dryden. 
(3.) The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford 
mc.nucs of time, if we could number them; but moſt of thoſe 
motions are not evident, and the great lights are ſufficient, and 
terve allo to meaſure even the motions of thoſe others. Helder. 
Here all their rage, and ev their murmurs ceaſe, 
And facred filence reigns, and univerſal peace. Pope. 
(4.) Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts that company 
does to our converſation, without loading our memories, or 
making us even ſenſible of the change. Swift, 
(5. ) Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh your ftains, 
But long contracted filth ev ig the ſoul remains. Dryden, 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
Shakeypeure. 


* 


Evenna'xDeD. adj. [even and Band.] 


E'veninG. . % 


E'venLy. ade. {from even. 


E'venwness. #. . [from ven. ] 


E'vexsonG. n. ſ. [even and eng.] 


EVENT. . /. [eventas, Latin.) 


E V E 


I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which appear new, even de 
thoſe who are verſed in critical learning. Addiſon, Srefatcy. 
(6.) Since you refined the notion, and | the malig- 
pity, I ſhall cen let it paſs. Collier of Friendſhip. 
Impartial 5 equit- 


able. 
Ewenha nded juſtice 
Returns th' ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
xen, Saxon; Svend, Dutch.] The 


cloſe of the day; the 1 of night. 
— — I ſhall fal 

Like a bright exhalation in the event 

And no man fee me more. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long day of 
mankind drawing towards an evening, and the world's tragedy 
and time near at an end. Raleigh Hiſlory. 

Mean time the fun deſcended from the ſkies, 

And the bright evenzzg itar began to rife. den's An. 

It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they 
ſhould every evening thrice run over the actions and affairs of 
the day. Watts 01 the Mind. 
1. Equally ; uniformly ; in 
an equipoiſe. 2. Levelly ; without atperities. 3. With- 
out inclination to either fide ; in a poſture parallel to the 
horizon; horizontally. 4. Iwpartially ; without favour 
or enmity. 

(1.) In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed; no par- 
ticles could convene by mutual attraction ; for every one there 
mult have infinite matter around it, and therefore muſt reſt for 
ever, being evenly balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 

(2.) A paliſh clearneſs, every and ſmoothly ſpread ; not 
over-thin and waſhy, but of a pretty ſulid conſiſtence. Morton. 

(3-) The upper face of the fea is known to be level by na- 
ture, and evenly diſtant from the center, and waxes deeper and 
deeper the farther one ſaileth from the ſhore. Brerewood. 

(4.) You ſerve a great and gracious matter, and there is a 
molt hopeful young prince : it behoves you to carry yourſelf 
wiſely and ewerly between them both. Bacon's Aduice to Villiers. 
1. State of being even. 
2. Uniformity; regularity- 3. Equality of ſurface; le- 
velneſs. 4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 5. 
Impartiality; equal reſpect. 6. Calmneſs; freedom from 
perturbation. 

(2.) The ether moſt readily yieldeth to the revolutiens of the 
celeſtial bodies, and the making them with that ewvenneſs and 
celerity is requiſite in them all. Grew's Coſmichgia Sacra. 

(4-) A crooked ſtick is not ftraightned, unleis it be bent as 
far on the clear contrary fide, that ſo it may ſettle itſelf at the 
length in a middle eftate of ewvenneſs between both. Hooker. 

(6.) Though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as much as 
any man, yet ho bore the loſs of them, when it happened, with 
great compoſure and evenneſs of mind. Atterbury. 
1. The form of wor- 


ſhip uſed in the evening. 2. The evening; the cloſe of 


the day. 
(1.) Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evenſony. Milron. 
Ef a man were but of a day's life, it is well if he laſts till 
evenſong, and then ſays his compline an hour before the time. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
(2.) He tun'd his notes both even/org and morn. Dryden. 


EvenT1i'pe. u. , [even and tide.] The time of evening. 


A ſwarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan do ariſe, 
Tkeir murmuring ſinall trumpets ſounding wide. 
Fairy Queen. 
Iſaac went out to meditate at the eventide. Gen. xxiv. 63. 
1. An incident; any 
thing that happens, good or bad. 2. The conſequence 
of an action; the concluſion ; the upthot. 

(1.) There 1s one event to the righteous, and to the wicked. 


Eccl, 
Oh heavy times, bezctting ſuch events ! 
: Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


E V E 


we Two ſpears from os hand were ſent, 
ith force, but various in th' event ; 
The was fixt in earth, the ſecond ſtood ö 
On the boar's briſtled back, and deeply drank his I 
*. 
To Eve'nTERATE. v. 4. ſeventero, Latin.] To rip up; 
to open by ripping the belly. | 
In a bear, which the hunters eventerated, or opened, I be- 
held the young anes, with all their diſtin, Brown. 
Eve'nTrUL. adj. [event and full.) Full of incidents; full 
of changes of fortune. 
Laſt ſcene of all, 


That ends this eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs. Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
To Eve 'NTILATE. v. n. [eventilo, Latin.] 1. To win- 
now ; to fift out. 2. To examine; to diſcuſs. 
Eve'NTUAL. adj. [from cent.] Happening in conſequence 
of any thing; conſequential. ' 
Eve'xTuaLLyY. adv. [from eventual.) In the event; in 
the laſt reſult ; in the conſequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually, diſobliged 
you ; and hath made your flame a better return, by reſtoring 
you your own heart. Bovle's Seraphick Love. 

E'ves. adv. [afne, Saxon.] 1. At any time. 2. At all 
times; always; without end. 3. For ever. Eternally ; 
to perpetuity. 4. It is ſometimes reduplicated. 5. At 
one time, as, ever and anon: that is, at one time and 
another; now and then. 6 In any degree. 7. A word 
of enforcement, or aggravation. As ſoon as ever be had 
done it ; that is, immediately after he had done it. In 
this ſenſe it is ſcarcely uſed but in familiar language. 8. 
Ever a. Any: ſas ever y, that is, even ich or ever 
each is each one, all.] This word is ſtill retained in the 
Scottiſh dialet. 9. It is often contracted into er. 10. 
It is much uſed in compoſition in the ſenſe of always: as, 
evergreen, green throughout the year ; everduring, en- 
during without end. Ie is added almoſt arbitrarily to 
neutral participles and adjectives, and will be ſufficiently 
explained by the following inſtances. 

(.) Men know by this time, if ever they will know, whe- 
ther it be good or evil which hath been ſo long retained. Hooker. 

If thou haſt that, which I have greater n to believe now 
than ever, I mean valour, this might ſhew it. wach. 

Vou ſerve a maſter who is as free from the envy of friends, 
as ever any king was. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

So few tranſlations deſerve praiſe, that I ſcarce ever ſaw any 
which deſerved b | Denham. 

The moſt ſenſual man that ever was in the world, never felt 
ſo delicious a pleaſure as a clear conſcience. Tilktſon. 

By repeating any idea of any length of time, as of a minute, 
a year, or an age, as often as we will in our own thoughts, 
and —_— them to one another, without ever coming to the 
end of ſuch addition, we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

(2.) God hath had ever, and ever ſhall have, ſome church vi- 
ſible upon the earth. . | Hooker, 

I fee things may ſerve long, but not ſerve ever. Shakeſ). 


Riches endleſs is as poor as Winter, 
To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor. Shakeſp. Othello. 


Blinded greatneſs, ever in turmoil, 

Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil. Daniel. 
There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 

In dark cimmerian deſart ever dwell. Milton. 


The inclinations of the people mult exer have a great in- 
fluence. Temf le. 
He ſhall ever love, and always be 
The —_ of my ſcorn and cruelty. Dryden Ind. Em). 
Mankind is ever the ſame, and nothing lolt out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. ryden's Fables, Pref. 
Ever ſince that tune Liſander has been at the houſe. Tatler. 
Immortal Vida ! on whoſe honour'd brow 
The poet's bays and critick's ivy grow, 
Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope. 
(3-) Men are like a company of poor inſa ts, whereof ſome are 


EV 'E 
delighted with flowers and their ſweetneſs ; others beetles, 


bees, 
delighted with other kinds of viands ; which, having enjoye! 


for a ſeaſon, they ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for ever. 
We'll to the temple : there you'll find your fon ; 
And there be crown'd, or give him up /or ever. A. Phillis. 


ocke. 


(4+) For ever and for ever, farewel, Caſſius. Shakeſp. 

»I know a lord who valucs no leaſe, though for a thouſand 

years, nor any eftate that is not for ever and ever. Temflc. 
The meeting points the fatal lock diſſever 

From the yew Cary for ever and for ever. Pope. 


(5.) So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye; 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy checks did dye. Fairy Queer. 


The fat ones would be ever and anon making ſport with the 
lean, and calling them ſtarvelings. L Eftrange. 
—— He lay ſtretch'd along, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 


6.) Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the leſs, 
becauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that poiſon. Hall. 
For a mine undiſcovered, neither the owner of the ground 
or any body elſe are ever the richer. Callier on Pride. 
It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be conſidered as 
one repreſentation or picture, though made up of ever fo many 
particulars. Locke. 
There muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a rank as man : 
And all the queſtion, wrangle cer to long, 
Is only this, If God has placed him wrong? Poe Eſay:. 
(7. ) That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words than a 
parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at 
the bottom of the den. | Da:. iv. 24. 
That purſe in your hand, as a twin brother, 1s as like him as 
ever he can look. Dryden's Spa ſh Fryar. 
As ſoon as og Ss bird is _ 
Opening again, his claim 
To hal - t, Half the fame. Price». 
The title of duke had been ſunk in the family ever fince the 
attainder of the great duke of Suffolk. Addiſon on Italy. 
(8.) — I am old, I am old, 
l love thee better than I love cer a ſcurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
EverBu'nsBLING. adj. [ever and Gubblin;.] Boiling up 
with perpetual murmurs. 
Panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That cwerbubbling ſpring. Crafhaw. 
EverBu'rninG. adj. [ever and burning.] Unextinguithed. 
His tail was ſtretched cut in wond'rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught ; 
And with extorted power and borrow'd ſtrength, 


The everburning lamps from thence it brought. Spenſer. 
A P—— without end * * 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With everburaing fulphur unconſum' d! Milton. 


Evexpu'rinG. a. [ever and during.) Eternal; enduring 
without end. 

Our ſouls, piercing through the impurity of fleſh, behold the 
higheſt heavens, and thence bring knowledge to contemplate 
the everdurizg glory and termleſs joy. Raleigh. 

——— Heav'n open'd wide 

Her everd:rizg gates, harmonious ſcund ! 

On golden hinges moving. Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
EvErGRE'tN. 4%. [ever and green.] Verdant througlicut 
the year. | 


— There will I build him 
A mcrument, and plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Bilton, 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be exhaled 
the ſun, renders the plant evergreen. A bathnet o: Aliments, 
E'veERGREEN. u. /. A plant that retains its verdure thro” 
all the ſeaſons. 
Some of the hardieſt evergree may be tranſplanted, eſpe- 
- cially if the weather be moiſt and temperate. Evelyn. 
I find you are againſt filling an Englith gaden with ever- 
greens, oder Addijon, Sf eftator. 
C Hh 
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Evrxno'nourtr D. adj. [ever and honoured.] Always held 
in honour or eſteem | 
Mentes, an everbonour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyſſes* ſocial lift enroll'd. Pope t Odyſſey. 
Evenra's TING. adj. [ever and laſting.] 1. Laſting or 
enduring without end; perpetual ; immortal; eternal. 
2. It is uſed of paſt as well as future eternity, though 
1 u ſo properly. 
(1,) Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Iherefore our everlaſiing farewel take: 


For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caſſius. Shakeſpeare. 

Ihe ever/ofiirg lite, both of body and ſoul, in that future 

tate, whether in bliſs or woe, hath been added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 

I. ud in the ſcale with everlafling death Denham. 


PvertalsrinNG, n. J. Eternity; eternal duration whether 
paſt or future. 
From everlaſling to everlaſting thou art God. Pſ. xc. 2. 
W'e are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is born towards us, from ever/afling. Hooker. 
Freata'srinGLY. adv. [from everlaſting.] Eternally ; 
without end. 
I'll hate him ewver/aftingly, 
That bids me be of comfort any more. Shahkeſp. Rich. II. 
Many have made themſelves everlaſtingly ridiculous. Swift. 
I'verta'sTINGNEess. n. . [from everlaſting.] Eternity; 
perp<turty ; an indefinite duration. 
Nothing could make me ſooner to confeſs, 
That this world had an everlaſiingneſs, 
Than to conſider that a year is run 
S'nce both this lower world's, and the ſun's ſun, 
Did ſet. Dome. 
FverLi'ving. adj. [ever and /iving.] Living without 
end; immortal; eternal; inceſſant. 
Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moſt glorious houle, that gliſt reth bright 
With burning ſtars and everli ving fires? Fairy Queen. 
In that he is man, he received lite from the Father, as from 
the fountain ef that ever/iving Deity. Hooker. 
God's juſtice in the one, and his gaodneſs in the other, 1s 
exerciſed for evermore, as the everliving ſubjects of his reward 
an.| puniſhment. Raleigh Hiftory. 
The inſtinct of brutes and inſets can be the effe&t of no- 
thing elſe than the wiſdom and {kill of a powerful ewerhwing 
Agent. Newton's Ojt. 
EVERUO“AE. ady. [wer and more.] Always; eternally. 
More (ſeems an expletive accidentally added, unleſs it ſig- 
nif.ed originally from this time: as, evermore, a'ways 
hen:ef,rward ; but this ſenſe has not been ſtrictly pre- 
ſerved. 
It govern'd was, and guided ewer more, 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and hoare. Fa. Queen. 
Sparks by nature evermore aſpire, 
Which makes them now to ſuch a highneſs flee. Davies. 
Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from the preſence 
of God for evermore, infinitely before the tranſitory pleaſures 
of this world, Tillotſon, 
 EveRo'rEn. adv. [ever and open.] Never cloſed ; not at 
any time ſhut. | 
God 1s the great eye of the world, always watching over our 
actions, and has an everefen ear to all our words. Taylor. 
EvErpLE'asING. 64}. [ever and pleafing.] Delighting at 
all times; never ceaſing to give pleaſure. 
The ever, leafing Pamela was content to urge a little farther 


for me. Sidney. 
Forſaking Scheria's ewverpleaſing ſhore, 
The w:nds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To Eve'xst. wv. a. [everſus, Latin.] To overthrow ; to 
{ubvert ; to deftroy. Not uſed. 
Te foundation of this principle is totally everſed by the 
ingenicus commentator upon immaterial beings. Glanwwile, 
70% EVE(KT. v a. [everts, Latin.] To deſtroy ; to over- 
throw. 
A proceſs is valid, if the juriſdiction of the jud 
vet everted and oyerthrown. Ayliffe' s Pa 


is not 
arergon, 
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Everwa'rcurut. adj. [ever and watchful] Always 

vigilant. 

6 Plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the ſkies, 

Nor clos'd in ſleep his everwatchful eyes. Pofe's Odyſſey, 

E'vexy. adj. [in old language everich, that is, ever each; 

eren ealc, Saxon.] 1. Each one of all. Every has 
therefore no plural ſignification. 2. Evexy-watxe. In 
all places; in each place. 

(1.) He propoſeth unto God their neceſſities, and they their 
own requeſts for relief in every of them. Hooker. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them. Num. xvi. 

The king made this ordonance, that every twelve years there 
ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The virtue and force of every of theſe three 1s ſhrewdly al- 
layed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Ariſtotle has long fince obſerved, how unreaſonable it is tov 
expect the ſame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
for ſome things. Tillotſon. 

Every one, that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet. Locke, 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flaſh from ev'ry cloud. Pope's Statius, 

(2.) The ſubſtance of the body of Chriſt was not every- 
There ſeen, nor did it every-where ſuffer death; ever y-where 
it could not be entombed : it is not ewvery-where now, being 


exalted into heaven. Hooker. 
If I fend my ſon abroad, how is it poſſible to keep him from 
vice, which is every-where ſo in faſhion ? Locke. 


Tis no-where to be found, or every-where, Pepe. 
E'vexRyouNG. adj. [ever and young.] Not ſubject to old 
age, or decay; undecaying. 
Joys everyoung, unmix'd with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year. Pope's Odyſſey. 
E'vesDrOPPER. . /. [eves and dropper.] Some mean 
fellow that ſkulks about a houſe in the night, to liſten. 

What makes you liſten there ? Get farther off; I preach not 
to thee, thou wicked eveſdroper. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Do but think how becoming your function it is to be diſ- 
guiſed like a flaye, and an eveſdrojper, under the womens 


windows. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
To Eve'sTIGATE. v. a. [eveſtigo, Latin.-] To ſearch out. 
Did. 


Euch. n. /. [This word is ſo written by moſt writers ; 
but fince the original iy, Saxon, or Welſh ywen, more 


favours the eaſier orthography of yew, I have referred it 
thither.] A tree. 
At the firſt ſtretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoſt join'd the horns of the tough eugh. 


Dryden An. 
To EVI'CT. v. a. [evinco, Latin.] 1. To diſpoſſeſs of by 
a judicial courſe. 


2. To take away by a ſentence of 

law. * To prove; to evince. Little uſed. 
(1. ) The law of England would ſpeedily evict᷑ them out of 
their poſſeſſion, and therefore they held it the beſt policy to calt 
off the yoke of Engliſt#law. | Davies on Ireland. 

(2.) His lands were evicted from him. 

K. James's Declaraticn. 
(3.) This nervous fluid has never been diſcovered in live 
animals by the ſenſes, however aſſiſted; nor its neceſſity exn#ed 
by any cogent experiment. Cheyne*s Phil. Princ. 
Evi'ction. u. /. [from evia.] 1. Diſpoſſeſſion or depri- 
vation by a definitive ſentence of a court of judicature- 
* 2 certain I 1 A 
5. any of the ies be laid aſleep, under pret-nce o 
arbitrement, * the 129 doth cautiouſly get = ſtart at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will ſet back all things, 
and no reſpect had to ewictioa or diſpoſſeſhon. Bacon. 
(2.) A plurality of voices carries the queſtion, in all cur 
debates, but rather as an expedient for peace than an eu#c71c/ 
of the right. | L*Efrange. 
E'VIDENCE. . / [French,] 1. The ſtate of being evi- 
dent; clearneſs ; indubitable certainty ; notoriety. 2 
Teſtimony ; proof. 3. Witneſs ; one that gives evi- 
dence. In this ſenſe it is ſometimes plural; as, te evi 


3 


dence were ſworn : but ſometimes regularly augmented, 
as ewidinces. | 
(2.) I had delivered the evidence of the purchaſe — 
ruch. er. 
Unreaſonable it is to & the ſame kind of proof and 
evidence for every thing, which we have for ſome —_ 
Hotjon. 


Cato Major, who had borne all the great offices, has left us 
am evidence, under his own hand, how much he was verſed in 
country affairs. Locke. 

They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of Chriſtianity, the 
truth of which hiſtory was their motive to embrace Chriſtianity. 

Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion. 
( 3-) To fwear he ſaw three inches through a door, 

As Aſiatick evidences ſwore. ryden's Juvenal. 

There are books extant, which they muſt needs allow of as 
proper evidence; even the mighty volumes of viſible nature, 
and the everlaſting tables of right reaſon. Bentley. 

To E'videENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To prove; to 
evince. 2. To ſhow; to make diſcovery of. 

(1.) The horſes muſt be evidenced by good teſtimonies to 
have been bred in Ireland. Temple. 

If they be principles evident cf themſelves, they need nothing 
to evidence them. Tillotſon. 

Theſe things the Chriſtian religion require, as might be e- 
denced from texts. | Tillotſon. 

(2.) Thou on earth had'ſ proſper d, which thy looks 

Now alto evidence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Although the ſame truths he elicited and explicated by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale c Origin of Mankind. 

E'vipent. 4j. [French.] Plain; apparent ; notorious. 

It is evident, m the general frame of nature, that things 
moſt manifeſt unto ſenſe Fave proved obſcure unto the under- 
ſtanding. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 

They are incapable of making conqueſts upon their neigh- 
bours, which is evident to all that know their conſtitutions, 


Temple. 
Children minded not what was ſaid, when it was evident to 
them that no attention was ſufficient. Locke. 


E'vipenTLyY. adv. [from evident.] Apparently ; cer- 
— undeniably. 
ying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow'r and full effects of love. Prior. 
The printing prtvate letters is the worſt fort of betraying 
converſation, as it has evidently the moſt extenſive ill conſe- 
quences. Pope. 
EVIL. adj. [ypel, Saxon; euvel, Dutch.] 1. Having bad 
qualities of any kind ; not good. 2. Wicked ; bad ; 
corrupt. 3. Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous. 4. Miſ- 
chievous ; deſtructive ; ravenous. 
(1.) He hath brought up an vii name upon a virgin. Deut. 
An evil diſeaſe cleaveth faſt unto him; and now that he 
lieth, he ſhall rife up no more. PJalms. 
The good fig's very good, and the every evil, that can- 
not be eaten they are ſo evil. Jeremiab. 
That hour he cured many of evi ſpirits. Luke, 
2.) Is thine eye evi, becauſe I am good? Matthew. 
he FN of man's heart is 2 from his youth. Gen. 
(3-) And the officers did ſee that they were in evil caſe. 


Exodus. 
All the days of the afflicted are evil. Proverbs. 


(4) It is my ſon's coat; an evil beait hath devoured him. 
| Gen. 
EVIL. =. / [generally contracted to ill.] 1. Wickedneſs; 
a crime. 2. Injury; miſchief. 3. Malignity ; corrup- 
tion. 4. Misfortune ; calamity. 5. Malady ; difeale : 
as, the 4ing's evil. 


(1.) Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth ! Shakeſf eare's Macbeth. 


(2.) Whoto rewordeth evi for good, evil ſhall not depart 
from his houle. Proverbs. 


Let thine enemies, and they that ſeek evil to my Lord, be 
as Nabal. 1 Samuel, 


EVI 


(3.) The heart of the ſons of men is full of ev. Eccley. 
(4-) Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and ſhall we 
not receive evil ? Fob. 
A prudent man foreſectu the evil, and hideth himſelf. Prot. 
If we will ſtand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never 
blame a horſe for itarting at a ſhadow, L* Eftrange. 
Evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or 
diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe procure us any evil, cr 
deprive us of any good, Locke. 
(J.) What's the diſeaſe he means? 
— "Tis call'd the evil. Shakeſpeare's Macbet:*, 
E/vit. adv. [commonly contracted to id.] 1. Not well in 
whatever reſpect. 2. Not well; not virtuouſly; not 
innocently, 3. Not well ; nct happily ; nct fortunately- 
4 Injuriouſly ; not kindly. 5. It is often uſed in com- 
fition to give a bad meaning to a word; but ia this, as 
in all other caſes, it is in the modern dialect generally 
contracted to 104. 
(1.) Ah, froward Clarence, evil it beſeems thee, 


To flatter Henry, and forſake thy brother! Shak. Her. VI. 
| (2) If I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil; but it 
we 


I, why ſmiteſt thou me? John, xviii. 22. 
(3.) It went evil with his houſe. Deut. vii. 23. 
(4-) The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflicted us. 


Der t. xxv*. 


Evitaree'crteD. adj. [evil and affeFed,] Not kind; not 


diſpoſed to kindneſs. 

The unbelieving Jews ſtirred up the Gentiles, and made their 

minds evilaffeted againit the brethren. Acre. 
Evitpo'es. u. / (evi and der.] Malefactor; one tha: 
commits crimes. 

Whereas they ſpeak evil againſt you as ewvildeerr, they may 
by your good works glorify God. 1 Peter, 
VII AVOUuR ED. adj, [evil and favcur.] Il counte- 
nanced; having no good aſpect. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an evilfavoured inſtance, 
there is no truſting to the force of nature, except it he corra- 
borate by cuſtom. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Evirea'vourtDNEss. 2. , [from evilfavoured.,] Detor- 


mity. 
| Thou ſhalt not ſacrifice unto the Lord any bullock, or 
ſheep, wherein is blemiſh or any evilfavourednes5. Der t. 
E'vi.Ly. adv. [from evil,] Not well. 
This act, fo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal, Shake(prare, 
Evitwi'ndeD. adj. [evil and mind.] Malicious; mit- 
chievous ; malignant; wicked; inſidious, 
But molt ſhe fear'd, that travelling fo late, 
Some evilminded beuſts might lie in wait, 
And, without witneſs, wreak their hidden hate. Dr; ue. 


E'vitness. u. /. {from evil.] Contraticty to gobodnets; 


badneſs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodneſs and congruity, or vile, unßtnele, 
and unſeaſonableneſs of moral or natural actors, falls nor 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. *Hale's Orig. of . 


EvilsrEAKINV G. . . [evil and ſjeaking.] Slander ; 


defamation ; calumny ; cenſorioufnets. 
Wherefore laying ahde all malice and all guile, and hypo- 
criſies and envies, and all er:l{peait:gs. 1 Peter. 


Eviiwi'sfinG. adj, [evil and wiſh. ] Wiiking evil to; 


having no good will. 
They heard of this ſudden going out, in a country full of 
evilsuijbi:g minds towards him. Sidney. 


EvilwolnK ER. #. / ſevil and work.] One who does ill. 


Beware of dogs, beware of ewiluarksrs. Phil. 


To EVUNCE. v. @. [evinco, Lat.] To prove; to ſow ; 


to manifeſt ; to make evident. 
Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Para tife Jag. 
That religion, teaching à future ſtate of fouls, is a proba- 
bility z and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, 
be proved, we have etiuced. Fo tb. 
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The greater abſurdities are, the more ſtrongly they gvince 

the falſity of that ſuppoſition from whence they flow, Atturb. 

Evi'ncinLE. asf. [from evince.] Capable of proof; de- 
monſtrable. 

Implanted inſtincts in brutes are in themſelves highly rea- 
ſ,nable and uſeful to their ends, and evincible by true reaſon 
to be ſuch. Hale s Origin of Vanki:d. 

Eviixctaiy. adv, [from evincibie.] In ſuch a manner as 
to force conviction. 

To EVIAKAT E. wv. @. [eviratuc, Latin.] To deprive of 
manhccd ; to emaſculate. 

To EVISCRARAT H. wv. a, [eviſcero, Latin.] To embowel ; 
to draw; to deprive of the entrails ; to fearch within the 
entrails. 

E'vitanLe. adj. [evitabilis, Lat.] Avoidable ; that may 
be eſcaped or ſhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not ewvitable, we take one; 
which one, ſaving only in caſe of ſo great urgency, were not 
otherwiſe to be taken. ; Hooker. 

To E'VITATE. v. 4. [evito, Lat.] To avoid; to ſhun; 
to eſcape. 

Therein ſhe doth evi, te and ſhun 

A thouſand irreligious curſed hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her. 

Shahkeſj eare. 

Evita'tion. . , [from evitate,] The act of avoiding. 

| In all bodies there is an appetite of union, and evitation of 
ſolution of continuity. Bacon. 

Evite/awvat adj [eviternus, Latin.] Eternal in a 
limited tenſe ; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely 
long. 

EvirklaniTv. n. %. [eviternitas, low Latin.) Duration 
net infinitely, but indeſinitely long. 

EuLocv. n. /. [iv and e. ] Praiſe; encomium; pa- 
negyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftenumes, through hearing 
the praiſes and famous eulogres of worthy men, been ſtirred u 
to allect the like commendations. Senſer on Ireland. 

If ſome mens appetites find more melody in diſcord, than in 
the harmony of the angelic quires; yet even theſe ſeldom miſs 
to be affected with eulagies given themſelves. 

| Decay of Piety. 


EU/NUCH. . [iwwx@-.] One that is caſtrated or emaſ- 
culated. 

He hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch. 

Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Tt hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much of Venus 
doth dim the ſight ; and yet euzuchs, which are unable to gene- 
rate, are neverthele(s alſo dimſighted. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

So charm'd you were, you ceas'd awhile to doat 

On nonſenſe gargl'd in an eunuch's throat. 

To Eu'nucyaTE. v. a. To make an eunuch. 
It were an impoſſible act to eunuchate or caſtrate themſelves. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Evoca'Tion. n. /. [evecatio, Latin.] The act of calling 
Out. 

Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with Plata, that 
knowledge were but remembrance, that intellectual acquiſition 
were but reminiicential evocatio”. rown. 

Inſtead of a defcent into hell, it ſeems rather a conjuring up 
or an evocation of the dead from hell. Notes to Odyſſey. 

EvoLa'Tion. n. / level, Latin.} The act of flying 
away. 

To EVO'LVE. v. a- [evoluo, Lat.] To unfold ; to diſ- 
entangle. 

The animal ſoul ſooner expands and ewvotyes itſelf to its 
full orb and extent than the human foul. Hale. 

This little active principle, as the body increaſeth and dilateth, 
evolyeth, diffuſeth, and expandeth, if not his ſubſtantial ex- 
iſtence, yet his energy. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

To Evo'Lve. v. =. To open itſelf; to diſcloſe itſelf. 
Ambroſial odours 

Does round the air evolwing ſcents diffuſe : 
The holy ground is wet with. heav'nly dews. 


Fenton. 


Prior, 


EB U T 
EvoLu'TiOon. v. . [evelutus, Latin.] 1. The act of un- 


rolling or unfolding. 2. The ſeries of things unrolled or 
unfolded. 3- [In geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other curve, is ſuch 
a gradual approach of the circumference to rectitude, as 
that all its parts do meet together, and equally evolve or 
ucbend ; ſo that the ſame line becomes ſucceſſively a let: 
arch of a reciprocally greater circle, till at laſt they turn 
into a ſtrait line. Harris. 4. [In tacticks] The motion 
made by a body of men in changing their poſture, or 
form of drawing up. And theſe evolutions are doubling 
of ranks or files, countermarches, and wheelings. Harris. 
5. EvoL.uTion of Pexwers. [In algebra.] Extracting 
of roots from any given power, being the reverſe of 
involution. | Harris, 
(1.) The f coagulation of the little ſaline bodies 
was ed by almoſt innumerable evolutions, which were ſo 
various, that the little bodies came to obvert to each other 
a uns Devon di alata, as 
( 2.) The whole evolution of ages, from ing to — 
laſting, is fo collectedly and preſentifickly repreſented to God 
at once, as if all things which ever were, are, or ſhall be, were 


at this very inſtant really preſent. More's Divine Dialogues. 
Evon1i'T1ON. x. , [evemo, Latin.] The act of vomiting 
out. | D. dt. 


Eur ATORY. 3. ſ. [eupatorium.] A plant. 
Evurno'nicat. adj. [from cupbony.] Sounding agreeably. 
Di# 


EU/PHONY. . /. [Lig. An agreeable ſound ; the 
contrary to har ſhneſs. 

Eurnolnzlun. . /- 1, A plant. It bath flowers and 
fruit like the ſpurge, and is alſo full of an hot ſharp 
milky juice. The plants are angular, and ſhaped ſome- 
what like the cereus or torch-thiſtle. It is commonly 
beſet with ſpines, and for the moſt part hath no lea ves. 
Miller. 2. A gum reſin, brought to us always in drop; 
or grains, of a bright yellow, between a ſtraw and a gold 
colour, and a ſmooth glofſy ſurface. It has no great 
ſmell, but its taſte is violently acrid and nauſeous. It i 
uſed medicinally in finepiſms. Hill. 

Eur RHAASsVY. #- /. [euprafia, Lat.] The herb eyebright ; 
a plant * to clear the ſight. 

— - Then purg' d with ef braſy, and rue, 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſee; 
And from the well of life three drops inftill'd. Milton. 

Evuno'cLypon. . [i „.] A wind which blows 
between the Eaſt and North, and is very dangerous in 
the Mediterranean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls fuddenly on ſhips, makes them tack about, 
and ſometimes cauſes them to founder, as Pliny obſerves. 

Calmet., 
There aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind called euroclydon. 
| Art, xxvii. 14> 
Eunxoet'av. af [eurapFus, Lat.] Belonging to Europe. 
Mean while the iards in America, 
Near to the line the fun approaching faw, 
And hop'd their European coaſts to find. 


Clear'd from our ſhi the autumnal wind. Waller. 
What was the of war, what fierce alarms 

Shook Afia's'crown with European arms? Dryden's An. 

| He alone defy'd 

The Euro} ean thrones. combin'd, and ſtill 

Had ſet at nought their machinations vain. Philips. 


EU'RUS. 3. /. [Latin.] The Eaſt wind. 
Eurus, as all other winds, muſt be drawn with blown cheeks, 
wings upon his ſhoulders, and his body the colour of the tawny 
moon. Peacham:. 
E'uxyTHMY. . /. [ivgv2p®-.] Harmony; regular and 
ſymmetrical meaſure. 


SIA. , . 
8 c n. J. [ivvavacia.] An eaſy death. 


E X A 
A recovery, in my caſe, and at my age, is impoſſible the 


kindeſt wiſh of my friends is cut Arbuthnot, 
Evu'L$s10Nn. 27 


[evulſio, Lada. The act of plucking 
out. 


From a ſtrict enquiry we cannot maintain the evu/ſor, or 
biting off any parts. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
EvuLGca'tTion. n. /. [cvulgo, Latin] The act of divulg- 
ing ; publication. Di#. 
Ew. . /. ſcope, Saxon.] The ſhe-ſheep ; the female to 
the ram. | 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bacon. 
Haſte the ſacrifice; 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyok'd, for Phoebus chuſe; 
And for Diana ſeven unſpotted ewes. Drydea's An. 
E'WER. . /. (from tan, perhaps anciently ex, water. ] 
A veſſel in which water is brought for wathing the 
hands. 
I dreamt of a ſilver baſon and wer to-night. Shakeſpeare. 
Let one attend him with a filver baſon 
Full of roſewater, and beſtrew'd with flowers ; 
Another bear the ewer ; a third a diaper ; 
And fay, wil't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your. hands ? 
Shakeſ/ eare. 


The golden exver a maid obſequious brings, 
Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings ; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 
A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize: | 
They waſh. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Ewa v. v. /. [from exwer.]) An office in the king's houſhold, 
where they take care of the linen for the king's table, 
lay the cloth, and ſerve up water in filver exvers after 
dinner. | Dia. 

Ex. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to compounded 
words; ſometimes meaning out, as exhauſt, to draw out ; 
ſometimes only enforcing the meaning, and ſometimes 
producing little alteration. 

To EXACE/RBATE. v. a. [exaccrbs, Latin.] To imbit- 
ter; to exaſperate; to heighten any malignant quality. 
ExAckRBA“TION. n. /. [from exacerbate.) 1. Encreaſe of 
malignity ; augmented force or ſevericy. 2. Height of 

a diſeaſe ; patoxyſm. 

(z.) The patient may ſtrive, by little and little, to overcome 
the fymptom in exacer bation ; and fo, by time, turn ſuffering 
into nature. Bacon's Natural Hiffery. 

Watchfulneſs and delirium,. and exacerbation, every other 
day. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Exacerva'tion. . / [acervus, Lat.] The aQ of heap- 
ing up · 79 
EXA CT. adj. [exadtus, Latin.] 1. Nice; not failing ; 
not deviating from rule. 2. Methodical; not negli- 


ently performed. 3. Accurate ; not negligent: of per- 


ons. 4 Honeſt ; ſtrict; punctual. 
(1.) All this, exact to rule, were brought about, 
Were but a combat in the liſts left out. Pope. 
(2.) What if you and I enquire how money matters itan:l 
between us ?—With.all my heart, I love exad dealing; and let 
Hocus audit. Arbuthnot's Job Bull. 
(3.) Many gent! ; 
to make way for ſuch new maſters as have been more er in 
their accounts than themſelves. Sectator. 
(4-) In my doings I was exact. Eccluſ. hi. 19. 


To Exa'ct. v. a. (exige, exactus, Latin.] 1. To require 


authoritatively. 2. To demand of right. 3. To ſum- 
mon, to enjoin; to enforce.. 
(1.) Thou now exact. the penalty, 
Which is. a pound of this merchant's fleſh, Shake. 
Of a foreigner thou mayeſt act it again; but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand ſhall releaſe. Deut. 
Exact of ſervants to be faithful and diligent. Taylor. 
From us his foes pronounc'd glory he exacts. Milton. 
The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 


Exact ſeverity from all our thoughts. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) Years of ſervice paſt, 
From grateful fouls exact reward at laft, Dryden. 


emen turn out of the ſeats of their anceſtors, . 


E X A 


Where they deſign a recompence for benefits received, they 


are leſs ſolicitous to make it when it is exaed. Smalridge. 
(3-) Let us deſcend therefore from this top 
Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 
Exacts our parting hence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Duty, 
And juſtice to my father's foul, exact 
This cruel piety. Denham's Sof hy. 


To Exa'ct. v. n. To practiſe extortion. 


The enemy ſhall not exact upon him. Fſal. Ixxx. 22. 


ExACTER. mn. . [from exa?.] 1. Extortioner; one who 


claims more than his due, or claims his due with outrage 
and ſeverity. 2. He that demands by authority. 3. 
One who is ſevere in his injunctions or his demands. 

(r.) The poller and exafer of fees juſtifies the common 
reſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the buſh, whereunto 
while the ſheep flies for defence in weather, he is ſure to loſe 
part of the fleece. Bacon Eſſays. 

I will alſo make thy officers peace, and thine exa&ers righte- 
ouſneſs. Iſaiab, Ix. 17. 

(2.) Light and lewd perſons, eſpecially that the exa&er of 
the oath did neither uſe exhortation, nor examining of them for 
taking thereof, were eaſily ſuborned to make an affidavit for 
"money. Bacon's Office of Alienaticn. 
| (3-) No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more 
rigorous exacters upon others, than ſuch whoſe pride was for- 
merly leaſt diſpoſed to the obedience of lawful conſtitutions. 

King Charles. 
The grateful perſon being till the moſt ſevere exaer of 
himſelf, not only confeſſes, but proclaims his debts. Scuth. 

There is no way to deal with this man of reaſon, this rigid 
exadter of ſtrict demonſtration for things which are not capable 
of it, Tillotſon. 


Exa'cTron. n. /. [from exa#.] 1. The act of making 


an authoritative demand, or levying by force. 2. Extor- 
ticn ; unjuſt demand. 3. A tribute ſeverely levied. 
(1.) If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould I gain 
By the exa#1ion of the fortciture ? Shat2ſfears. 
2. They vent reproaches | 
Moſt bitterly on you, hs putter- on 
Ot theſe exadtions. Shar, Henry VIII. 
Remove violence and ſpoil, and execute judgment and juſtice; 
take away your exattrons from my people. Ez. xlv. 9. 
As the firſt earl did firſt raiſe the greatneſs of that houſe, by 
Iriſh exafions and oppreſſions; fo Girald the laſt earl did at lait 
ruin it by the like extortions. Dawres's State of Irelans. 
(3-) They have not made bridges over the rivers for the con- 
venience of their ſubjects as well as ftrangers, who pay an un - 
reaſonable exaction at every ferry upon the leaſt uſing of te 
waters. Adi'on on Ita 
Exa'cTLY. adv. [from exa@?.] Accurately ; nicely. 
thoroughly. 
Both of em knew mankind exacty well; for both of en 
that ſtudy in themſelves. Di vden's Don Sebaftiar. 
The religion they profeſs is ſuch, that the more exac?ly it is 
lifted by pure unbiafled reaſon, the more reatonable ill it Wil! 
be found. tteroury. 
Exa'cTnEss. #. /. [from exaf,] 1. Accuracy; nicety ; 
{tri& conformity to rule or ſymmetry. 2. Regularity of 
conduct; ſtiictneſs of manners; care not to devine.” 
(1.) The experiments were all made with the utmoit ea. 7c | 
and circumſpection. Woodxvuard ou Filis 
In wit, as nature, what affets our hearts 
Is not th' exa&neſs of peculiar parts; 
"Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſuſt of all. Pose. 
The balance muſt be held by a third hand, who is to daa 
with the utmoſt a into the ſcveral ſcales. Swift. 
(2.) I preferred not the outward peace cf my kingdoms with 
men, before that in ward exact r of conſcience before God. 
King Charks. 
They think that their exa#r:/; in one duty will atone for 
their negle& of another. Reger 5. 


To EXA'GGERATE, v. a. [exaggero, Lat.] 1. Lo heag 
upon; to accumulate. 2, Lo heighten ty repreſen... 


tion; to enlarge by hyp erbolical expreſſiors. 
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EX A 
(1.) In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks and firs 
ſtand in firm earth below the moor, and have lain there hun- 
dreds of years, ſtill covered by the freſh and falt waters and 
moecriſh earth exaggerate! upon them. Fale. 
(2.) He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, the 
ſenſe the PR generally had, even deſpair of ever ſeeing an 


end ct the calamities. Clarendon. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Ex\Gcrtna'tIOon. n. /. [from exaggerate.] 1. The act 
of heaping together; an heap; an accumulation. 2. 
Hyperbolical amplification. 

(1.) Some towns, that were anciently havens and ports, are 
now, by exaggeration of ſand between theſe towns and the 
fea, converted into firm land. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

(2.) Exaggerations of the prodigious condeſcenſions in the 
prince to pals good laws, would have an odd found at Weſt- 
minſter. Swift. 


To Exx'GtTATE. v. a. [exagito, Latin.] 1. To ſhake; 
to put in motion. 2. To reproach ; to purſue with in- 
veQtives. This ſenſe is now diſuſed, being partly Latin. 


(1.) The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. Arbuth. 
(2.) This their defect and imperfection I had rather lament in 


ſuch caſe than exazrtate. Hooker. 


Exacita/rtion. . /. [from exagitate.] The act of 
ſhaking, or agitating. Dit. 
To EXX LT. v. a. [exalter, French; altus, Lat. exa to, 
low Latin.] 1. To raiſe on high. 2. To elevate to 
power, wealth, or dignity. 3. To elevate to joy or 
cot ſidence. 4. To praiſe; to extol ; to magnify. 5. 
Jo raiſe up in oppoſition : a ſcriptural phraſe. 6. To 
intend ; to enforce. 7. To heighten ; to improve; to 
refine by fire, as in chemiſtry. 8. To elevate in dition 
or ſentiment. | 
(t.) And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
ſhalt be brought down to hell. Matt. xi. 23. 
(2.) Eralt him that is Icw, and abaſe him that is 2 
Zeb, 
As yet exaltc} thou thyſelf againſt my people, that thou 
wilt not let them go ? | Exodus, ix. 17. 
How long thal! mine enemy be exalted over me? P/. xiii. 2. 
(3.) The covenanters who underſtood their own want of 
ſtrength, were very reaſonably exalted with this ſucceſs. 
Clarendon. 
How much foever the king's friends were dejected upon the 
paſſing thoſe two acts, it is certain, they who thought they got 
whatſoever he loſt were mightily exalted, and thought them- 
felves now ſuperiour to any oppoſition. Dryden's /En. Dedicat. 
(4.) O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his 
name together. | P/al. xxxiv. 3. 
(5.) Againſt whom haſt thou exalted thy voice, and lift up 
thine eyes on high ? | 2 Kings, xix. 22. 
(6.) Now Mars, ſhe faid, let fame exal! her voice; 
Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Pracr, 
(7.) The wild animals have more exerciſe, have their jnices 
more elaborated and exalted ; but for the fame reaſon the fibres 


are harder. | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
With chymick art exa/ts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick fouls of flow'rs. Pope. 


They meditate whether the virtues of the one will exalt or 
diminith the force of the other, or correct any of its nocent 
qualities. Watts. 

(8.) But hcar, oh hear, in what exalted ſtrains, 
5:cilian mutes, through theſe happy plains, 
Proclaim daturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. Raſcom. 
ExalTa'tion. . /. [from exa/t.] 1. The act of raiſing 
on high. 2. Elevation to power, dignity, or excellence. 
3. Elevated ſtate ; ſtate of greatneſs or dignity. 4. [In 
pharmacy.] Raiting a medicine to a higher degree of 
virtue, or an increaſe of the mott remarkable property 
of any body. Yaincy. 5. Digrity of a planet in which 
its powers arc increaſed. 

2.) She put off the garments of widowhord, for the exal- 

Ai & thule that weic oppretied, Judith, xvi. 8. 
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The former was an humiliation of 8 the latter an 


humiliation of manhood; for which cauſe there followed an 
exaltaticn of that which was humbled : for with power he 
created the world, but reſtored it by obedience. Hooker. 
(3-) I wonder'd at my flight and chan 
To this high exaltation. Milton's Paratiſe Loſt. 
In God all perfections, in their higheſt degree and exaltation, 
meet together. Tillot)en, 
You are as much eſteemed, and as much beloved, perhaps 
more dreaded, than ever you were in your higheſt exal/tation, 


Swift, 

(5.) Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives his FRE vos. in 

the ſign Aries. 8 Drydvn. 
Exa'men. n. /. [Latin.] Examination; diſquiſition; en- 


uiry. 
J This conſidered together with a ſtrict account, and critical 
examen of reaſon, will alſo diſtract the witty determinations of 
aſtrology. Brew:'s Vulgar Errenre, 
ExAMuIN ATE. . /. [examinatus, Lat.] The perſon exa- 
mined. | 
In an examination where a freed ſervant, who having power 
with Claudius, very ſaucily had almoſt all the words, atked in 
ſcorn one of the examinates, who was likewiſe a freed ſervant 
of Scribonianus ; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been emperor, 
what would you have done? He anſwered, I would have flood 
behind his chair and held my peace. Baco:. 


Eximina'/tion. . . [examinatio, Latin.] The act of 
examining by queſtions, or experiment; accurate di 


quiſition. 
I have brought him forth, that, after examination had, [ 
might have ſomewhat to write. As, xxv. 26. 
Pifferent men leaving out or putting in ſeveral ſimple ideas, 
according to their various examination, ſkill, or obſervation of 
the ſubject, have different eſſences. Locke. 
Examina'TorR. #. . [Latin.] An examiner; an en- 
quirer. 


An inference, not of power to perſuade a ſerious examinator. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To EXA'MINE. v. 3. [examiro, Latin.] 1. To try a 
perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by interrogatories. 2. To 
interrogate a witneſs. 3. To try the truth or falſehood 
of any propofiticn. 4.-To try by experiment, or obſer- 
vation; narrowly ſift ; ſcan. 5. To make enquiry into; 
to ſearch into; to ſcrutiniſe. 


(r.) Let them examine themſelves whether they t them 
truly. Church Cat. 
If we this day be examired of the good deed done to the 
impotent man. Acts, iv. 9. 
We ought, before it be too late, to examine our fouls, anel 
provide for ana © Vale s Pref aration fer Death. 
(2.) Command his accuſers to come unto thee, by examinirg 


ob whom thyſelf mayeſt take knowledge of all theſe things. 
Acts, 
(4. To write what may ſecurely ſtand the teſt 
Of being well read -over thrice at leaſt, 
Compare each phraſe, examine ev'ry line, | 
Weigh cv'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. Pope. 
(.) When 7 Hy to examine the extent and certainty of 
our knowledge, I found it had a near connexion with words. 
Locke. 
Exa'MINER. n. from examine.] 1. One who interro- 
gates a Criminal or evidence. 2. One who ſearches or 
tries any thing; one who ſcrutiniſes. 
(1.) A crafty clerk, commiſſioner, or examiner, will make 
a witneſs ſpeak what he truly never meant. Hale's Law of Engl. 
(2.) So much diligence is not altogether neceſſary, but it 
will promote the ſucceſs of the experiments, and by a very 
ſcrupulous examiner of things deſerves to be applied. 
| — Oft. 
Exa/MyLaRty. adj. [from example.) Serving for example 
or pattern; propoſed to imitation. | 
We are not of opinion that nature, in working, hath before 
her certain R draughts or patterus, which ſubſiſting in 
the boſom of the Higheſt, and being thence diſcovered, ſhe 
fixe tk her eye upon them. Heoker. 
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EXA“ MPLE. . /. [exemple, French; Exenmplum, Latin. ] 
1. Copy or pattern; that which is propoſed to be re- 
ſembled or imitated. 2. Precedent ; former inſtance of 
the like. 3- Precedent of good. 4. A perſon fit to be 
propoſed as a pattern. 5. One puniſhed for the admo- 
nition of others. 6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation, 
7. Inſtance ; illuſtration of a general poſition by ſome 
particular ſpecification. 8. Inſtance in which a rule is 
illuſtrated by an application. 

(1.) The example and pattern of thoſe his creatures he beheld 
in all — Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

(2.) So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos d, 

Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a courſe, 

Doth want example. Shak:ſpeare's King Fchn. 

(3-) Let us ſhew an example to our brethren. Judith, vii. 24. 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleſt ! Milton. 

(4.) Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim. 

(5.) Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themſelves over to forni- 
cation, are ſet forth for an example, ſuffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. | 5 Jude 7. 

(6.) When virtue is preſent, men take example at it; and 
when it is gone, they deſire it. Wild. iv. 2. 

Examile is a motive of a very prevailing force on the actions 
cf men. Rogers. 

(7.) Can we, for example, give the praiſe of valour to a 
man, who, fecing his gods pfrophancd, ſhould want the courage 
to defend them ? Drei Virg. An. Dedication. 

(8.) My reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of the truth 
and uſefulneſs of his precepts : it is to pretend that I have, at 
leaſt in ſome places, made examples to his rules. Dryden. 

To Exa'MPLE. v. 3. [from the noun.] 1. To exemplity ; 
to give an inſtance of. 2. To ſet an example. 

(1.) The 

late wars of Munſter. Spenſer"s State of Ila d. 
(2.) Do villany, do, ſince you profeſs to 

Like workmen : I'll example you with thievery. Sate. 

Exa'xG uious- adj. [exanguis, Lat.] Having no blood; 
formed with animal juices, not fanguineous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of perfe& animals with 
rnperfet, ſanguineous with ea gui. Brorww:. 
e inſects, if we take in the exangurous, both terreſtrial and 
aquaticky may for number vie even with plants. Ray. 

L'xa'NIMATE. adj. [exanimatus, Lat.] 1. Lifeleſs ; dead. 
2. Spiritleſs ; depteſſed. 

(2. The grey morn 
Litts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, 
Ex@umate by love. Thomſor's Shri ug. 

ExaniMa'TI0N. #. /. [from exanimate.]) Deprivation uf 


life. ; Dig. 
Exa NIMOUS. adj. [exanimis, Latin.] Lifeleſs; dead; 
killed. 


EXANTHE'MATA. n. , ita S. Effloreſcencies ; 
eruptions ; breaking out; puſtules. 

ExaxnTHE/MaTOUS. adj. [from exanthemata.) Puſtulous ; 
effloreſcent ; eruptive. 

To EXANTLA'TE. v. #. [exant.o, Latin.) 
out. 2. To exhauſt ; to waſte away. 

(2.) By time thoſe feeds are wearied or exartlated, or una- 

ble to a& their parts any longer. Bovk”'s Scept. Chymiſ/t. 

ExanT1i.a'TioN. n. /. [from exant/ate.) The att of draw- 
ing out; exhauſtion. 

EXTRA“ T ION. . ſ. [exaro, Latin.] The manual act of 


1. To draw 


writing; the manner of manual writing. Dig. 
ExaaTiCULA'TION. n, ,. [ex and articulus, Latin.] The 
diſlocation of a joint. Die. 


To EXA'SPERATE. v. @. [exaſpero, Latin.] 1. To pro- 
voke; to enrage ; to irritate; to anger; to make furious. 
2. To heighten a difference; to aggrevate; to embitter. 


3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 
(1.) —— To take the widow, 


Exaſperates, makes mad her filter Goneril. Sal. care. 
The pcople of Italy, who run into politicks, have ſomething 
exalperate them againſt the king of France, Aatijon, 


f. whereof I ſaw ſufficiently exam; led in theſe E 
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(2.) Matters grew more exaſ»erate between the kings of 
England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
Engliſh were much blooded one againſt another. Bacon, 

When ambition 1s unable to attain its end, it is not onl 
wearied, but exaſperated at the vanity of its labours. Parnel, 

(3-) The plaiſter alone would pen the humour already con- 
tained in the part, and fo cx erate it. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

ExasyeEtra'TER. n. from exaſterate.] He that exaſpe- 
rates, or provokes; a provoker. 

ExaSeERA'TiON. n. / [from exaſperate.] 1. Aggrava- 
tion; malignant repreſentation. 2. Provocation ; irrita- 
tion ; incitement to rage. 

(1.) My going to demand juſtice upon the five members, my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exaſperations they 
could. King Charles. 

(2.) Their ill uſage and exaſtcrations of him, and his 
zeal for maintaining his argument, diſpoſed him to take liberty. 


Atterb. 
To EXAU'/CTORATE. v. a. [exaudoro, Latin.] 1. To 
eiſmiſs from ſervice. 2. To deprive of a benefice. 

(2.) Arch-hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriſtianity, 
were by the church treated with no cther puniſhment than ex- 
communication, and by exau&orating and depriving them of 
their degrees therein. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ExaucTora'Tlon. 2. J. [from exaudorate.] 1. Diſmiſſion 
from ſervice. 2. Deprivation ; degradation. 

(2.) Depoſition, degradation, or exaudcration, is nothing 
elſe but the removing of a perſon from ſome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his ecclefiattical prefer- 
ments, | Avlife's Parerger. 

Excanpe'sce 4 1. /. [excand.ſco, Latin.] I. Heat, 

ExcanDe'scexcy. the ſtate of growing hot. 2. An- 
ger; the ſtate of growing angry. 

LX CAN TA“ TION. 2. /. [excanic, Latin.] Difenchantment 
by a ccunter-charm. 

To ExCa'&NATE. S. @. [ex and cares, Latiu. 
from fl2ſh. 

The ſpleen is moſt curiouſly excarnated, and the veſſels. filled 
with wax, whereby its fibres and veſſels are very well ſcen. 

Greww's Niuleumn, 


To clzar 


ExcARxITICATTION. . /. [excarnifice, Latia.] The act 


taking away tie fleſh. 


To U/XCAVATE. wv. a. [excavo, Latin.] To hollow. | 


to cut into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were 
of that wonderful ſmallne:s, that Faber put a thouſand of them 
into an excaTated pepper-cuin, Rey on the Creetic .. 

Though nitrous tempeſt, and clandeſtine death, 

Fill'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults bencath, _ 

Which form'd with art, and wrought with endleſs toil, 

Ran through the taithleſs excavated toil, 

der the unweary'd Eriton delves his way, 

And tc the caverns lets in war and day. Tlaci uc re. 

Flat thecæ, ſome like hats, ſome like buttons, excauate in 
the middle. Derham's Pfuſico-Tlec lig y. 

Excava'Tion. . /. [from excavate.] 1. The act cf 
cuttiag into hollows. 2. The hollow formed; the 
cavity. | 

(z.) While our eye meaſures the eminent and the ko!lowed 
parts of pillars, the total object appeareth the bigger; and fo, us 
much as thoſe excavations do ſubitract, is ſupplied by a fallacy 
of the ſight. Waiton's Ar chitetirc. 

To EXCE'ED. v. @. [excedo, Latin.] 1. To go beyond; 
to outgo. 2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 

(1.) Nor did any of the cruſts much exceed half an inch in 
thickneſs. cod uad cn Foffels. 

(2.) Solomon exceeded all the kings of the curth. 1 A. 

To Exct'ep. v. 2. 1. To go too far; to pals the byuads 
cf fitneſs. 2. To go beyond any links. 3. I bear the 
greater proportion. 

(..) In your prayers, and places of religion, uſe reverent 
poſtures and great attention, remembering that we ſpeak to 
God, in our reverence to whom we cannot poſſibly exceed. 


; : Ter. 
(2.) Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not cxeced, Ben. 
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(3. ) Juſtice muſt puniſh the rebellious deed; 
Vet puniſh to, as pity ſhall exceed. 1. 
Exce'tpinG. particifial adj. [from exceed.) Great in 
quantity, extent or duration. 
He faith, that cities were built an exceeding of time 
before the great flood. Raleigb's Hiftory. 
Exct'tpinG. adv. [This word is not analogical, but has 
been long admitted and eftabliſhed.] In a very great de- 
gree ; eminently. 
The country is ſuppoſed to be exceeding rich. Abbet. 
The Genoeſe were exceeding powerful by ſea, and contende( 
often with the Venetians for ſuperiority. | Raleigh. 
Talk no more ſo exceeding proudly; let not arrogance come 
out of your mouth. 1 Sam. ii. 3. 
The action of the Iliad and that of the ZEneid were in them- 
ſelves exceeding ſhert ; but are beautifully extended and diverſi- 
tied by the invention of epiſodes, and the machinery of the gods. 
Addiſon, IS, efator. 
The ſerum of the blood affords, by diſtillation, an exceeding 
limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. Ar buthnot. 
Exct'tpinGLy. adv. [from exceeding.] To a great de- 
gree ; greatly ; very much. 
They cried out the more exceedingly, Crucify him. Mar. xv. 
Itaac trembled exceedingly. Gen. xxvii. 33. 
The earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was much 
of the king's enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the king's 
ſubjects. Davies on Ireland. 
Precious ſtones look exceedingly well, when they are ſet in 
thoſe places which we would make to come out of the picture. 
Dryden's Du Freinoy. 
Is not this medium exceedingly more rare and ſubtile than 
the air, and exceedingly more elaftick and active. Newt. Opt. 


To EXCE/L. v. a. |excello, Latin.] To outgo in good 
qualities ; to ſurpaſs. 
Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his bays ; 


Tea both excels, which you vouchſafe to praiſe. Waller. 
How heroes riſe, how patriots ſet, 

Thy father's bloom and death may tell ; 
Excelling others, theſe were tz 

Thou, greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel. Prior. 


Ta Exct't. v. 2. To have good qualities in a great de- 
gree ; to be eminent ; to be great. 
Then to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excelling. Shakeſpeare. 
Reuben, unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel. Gen. xlix. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that is the 
more intelligent; but there is no leſs required, courage to pro- 
tect, and, above all, honeſty and probity to abſtain from in- 
jury: fo fitneſs to govern is a perplexed buſineſs. Some men, 
ſome nations, excel in the one ability, ſome in the other. 
Bacon's Holy War. 
Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing ; thoſe 
to be ſought and frequented that excel in ſome quality * _ 
Tem, le. 
He match'd their beauties where they moſt excel ; 


Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. Dryden. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excel; 
And cenſure freely, who have written well. Pope. 


xn. /. [excellence, French; excellentia, 
1 Latin.] 1. The ſtate of abounding 
in any good quality. 2. Dignity ; high rank in exiſtence. 
3. The ſtate of excelling in any thing. 4. That in which 
one excels. 5. Purity; goodneſs. 6. A title of honour. 
It is now uſually applied to generals of an army, ambaſ- 
ſadours and governours. 

(2.) Is it not wonderful, that baſe deſires ſhould fo extin- 
guiſh in men the ſenſe of their own excellency, as to make them 
willing that their ſouls ſhould be like to the fouls of beaſts, 
mortal and corruptible with their bodies ? Fleoker. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himſelf, but yet a creature. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 

(3-) I have, amongſt men of parts and buſineſs, ſeldom 


heard any one commended for having an excel/ency in muſick. 
Locke. 


ExcEeLLE'NCE. 


(4.) The criticiſms have been made rather to diſcover heauties 


and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. Adaijon, 


EX © 
She loves him with that excellence, 


(5-) 
That angels love good men with. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
(6.) Fhey humbly fue unto your excellence, 


To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
E/xCELLENT. adj. [excellens, Lat.] 1. Of great virtue; 
of great worth ; of great dignity. 2. Eminent in any 
good quality. 
(1.) Arts and ſciences are excellent, in order to * 
| aylor. 
(2.) He is excellent in power and in judgment. 8 


| Job, xxxvii. 23. 
E'xCELLENTLY. adv. [from excellent.) 1. Well; in a 
high 1 2. To an eminent degree. 
(1.) He determines that man was erect, becauſe he was 
made with hands, as he excellently declareth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That was excellently obſerved, ſays I, when I read a paſſage 
in an author, where his opinion with mine, Swift. 
(2.) Comedy is both excellently inftruftive and extremely 
8 ſatyr laſhes vice into reformation; and humour repre- 
ents folly, ſo as to render it ridiculous. Dryden. 
To EXCE/PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin.] To leave out, and 
ſpecify as left out of a general precept, or poſition. 
But when he faith, All things are put under hun, it is 
— that he is excepted which did put all things under 


1 Cor. 

— Adam, behold 

Th' effects, which thy original crime hath 

In ſome to ſpring from thee, who never touch'd 

Th' excepted tree. Milton's Paradiſe I oft. 

To Exct'pT. v. „. To object; to make objections. 
A ſucceſſion which our author could not except againſt. Locke. 
Exce'eT. prepofit. [from the verb. This word, long taken 
as a prepoſition or conjunction, is originally the participle 
paſſive of the verb; which, like moſt others, had ſor its 
participle two terminations, except or excepted. All except 
ene, is all, ene excepted. Except may likewiſe be, ac- 
cording to the Teutynick idiom, the imperative mond: 
all, except ane; that is, all but one, which you muſt 
except.] 1. Excluſively of; without incluſion of. 2. 
Unleſs; if it be not fo that. 
(1.) Richard except, thoſe whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win than him they follow. Shakeſpeare, 
— — God and his Son exce/t, 

Nought valued he nor fear'd. Milton. 

(2.) It is neceſſary to know our duty, becauſe tis neceſſary 
for us to do it; and it is impoſſible to do it, except we know it. 

| Tilletſon. 
Exce'eyTiNG. frepofit. [from except. Sce Exceer.] 
Without incluſion of; with exception of. An improper 
word. | 
May I not live without controul and awe, 

Exce/ ting ſtill the letter of the law ? Dryden's Per/. 

People come into the world in Turkey the fame way they 
do here; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
by it. Collier cn Duelling. 

Exce'eT1ON: n. . [from except ; except o, Latin.) 1. Ex- 
cluſion from the things comprehended in a precept, or 
poſition ; excluſion of any perfon from a general law. 2 
It ſhould have from before the rule or law to which the 
exception refers; but it is ſometimes inaccurately uſed 
with te. 3. Thing excepted or ſpecified in exception. 

Objection; cavil : with again or % 5. Peeviſh diſ- 
like; offence taken: ſometimes with ta. 6. Sometimes 
with at. 7. Sometimes with againſt. 8. Ia this ſenſe it 
is commonly uſed with the verb rake. 

(1.) When God renewed this charter of man's ſovereignty 
over the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exceptio: 
at all: but that Cham ſtood as fully inveſted with this right 
as any of his brethren. South. 

Let the money be raiſed on land, with an exception to ſome 


t 


of the more barren parts, that mm be tax-free. Addijon. 
(2.) Pleads, in exception to all gen'ral rules, | 
Your taſte of follies, with our ſcorn of tools. Po; e. 
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act of parliament was not ious to what it 


(3.) E 


ſir John Fenwick loſt their heads may paſs for exce/ aw 5 
Tt. 
Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav d, and realms undone, 

Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 

That proud exceſ tion to all nature's laws, 

T' invert the world and counterwork its cauſe. Pepe. 

(4.) Your aſſertion hath drawn us to make ſearch whether 
theſe be juſt exceftions againſt the cuſtoms of our church, when 
ye plead that they are the ſame which the church of Kome hath, 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed churches 


have deviſed. Hooker, — 
He may have exceptions againſt the jurors, © 
eds ned oak Spenſer. 


Revelations will ſoon be diſcerned to be extremely conducible 
to reforming mens lives, ſuch as will anſwer all objections and 
exceptions of fleſh and blood again it. Hammond. 

I will anſwer what exceptions can have againft our ac- 
count, and confute all the reaſons and explications they can give 


of their own. Bentley. 
(5. ) I fear'd to ſhow my father Julia's letter, 
Leſt he ſhould take ec tions fo my love. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) He firſt took exception at this x 
Pronouncing, that the paleneſs of this flow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. Shakeſpeare. 


( 7.) Roderigo, thou haſt taken againff me an excef tion ; but 
J proteſt I have dealt moſt directly in thy affair. Shale care. 
(8.) He gave fir James Tirrel thanks ; but took excep- 
tion to the place of their burial, being too baſe for them that 
were king's children. Bacon's Henry VII. 


Exce'eTIONABLE. adj. [from exception.] Liable to ob- 
jection. 
; The only piece of pleaſantry in Milton is where the evil ſpirits 
rally the angels upon the ſucceſs of their artillery : this paſſage 
I look upon to be the moſt exceptionable in the whole poem. 
Addiſon. 
 Exce'eTious. adj. [from except.] Peeviſth; froward ; 
full of objections; quarrelſome. 
They are fo ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and ex- 


friendſhip, but become the very ſores of ſociety. South, 


Exce'pTive. adj. [from except.] Including an exception. 
Exceftive propoſitions will make complex ſyllogiſms, as none 
but phyſicians came to the conſultation: the nurſe is no phyſi- 
cian, fore the nurſe came not to the conſultation. 
Watts's Logick. 
Exce'eTitss. adj. [from except.] Omitting or neglect- 
ing all exception ; general ; univerſal. This is not in 
ule. 
Forgive my gen'ral and exceptleſs raſhneſs, 
Perpetuaſ ſober gods ! I do proclaim 
One honeft man. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
Exce'yTor. . , [from except.] ObjeQor; one that 
makes exceptions. 
The exceptcr makes a reflection upon the impropriety of thoſe 
expreſſions. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
To Exce'an. v. a. [ercerno, Latin.) To ſtrain out; to 
ſeparate or emit by ſt:ainers; to ſend out by excretion. 
That which is dead, or corrupted, or excerned, hath antipa- 
thy with the fame thing when it is alive and ſound, and with 
thoſe parts which do excern. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Exercite fuſt ſendeth nouriſhment into the parts; and ſecond- 
ly, helpeth to excern by ſweat, and ſo maketh the aſſimi- 
late. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veſſel to excern it 
into. Ray on the Creation. 


Exce'rpTiION. =. /. [exrerptio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
leaning ; ſelecting. 2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. 


0 (2.) Times have conſumed his works, ſaving ſome few ex- 
t cerftions. Raleigh. 
. EXC ESS. „ /. .[exceſſivs, Latin.) 1. More than enough; 
- faulty ſuperfluity. 2. Exuberance ; ſtate of excceding ; 
ws comparative exuberance. 3. Intemperance ; unreaſonable 


enacted ; unleſs thoſe two, by which the earl of Strafford and 
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indulgence in meat and drink. 4. Violence of paſſion 
r — — 1 N 1 
1. mon eaps of theſe exceſſes and ſuperfluities, 
there is eſpied the want of | a principal part of duty. Hooker. 
Goodneſs anſxers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no exceſs but error: the deſire of power in exceſs cauſed 
the angels to fall; the defire of knowledge in exceſs cauſed man 


to fall ; but in charity there is no exceſs, neither can or 
man come in danger by it. Bacon's E favs. 
Members are crooked or diſtorted, or dif ionate to the 


reſt, either in exceſs or defect. on the Creation. 
(2.) Let the ſuperfluo1s and luſt dicted man, 
That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly; 
So diſtribution ſhall undo exceſs, 
A ad each man have enough. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The ſeveral rays in that white light retain their colorifick 
qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reſt, do by their exceſs and predemi- 
nance cauſe their proper colour to appear. Newton's Oft. 
(3-) It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on, 
And on his more advice we pardon him. Shakeſpeare. 
There will be need of temperance in diet; for the body, once 
heavy with exceſs and ſurfeits, hangs plummets on the nobler 
\ A IEP . Du pas Rules for Devotion. 
5. ular ſvay, by forcing kings to give 
More 43 wo fit for biete to = Fr * 2 
Ran to the ſame extremes; and one excels 
Made both, by ſtriving to be greater, leſs. Denhan:. 
AY ſometimes degenerates into profuſeneſs : even par- 
ſimony itſelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is yet 
the more pardonable exceſs of the two. Atterbury. 
Exce'ssive. adj. [exceſſif, French; from cæceſ.] 1. Be- 
yond the common proportion of quantity or bulk. 2. 
Vebement beyond meaſure in kindneſs or dillike. 
(1.) If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a 
root, it will cauſe the root to grow to an ex ceſtve bigneſs. 
Pacon, 
(2.) Be not exceffive toward any. Ecclus. 
The peoples property it is, by exceſſtve favour, to bring 
great men to miſery, and then to be exceſſive in pity. Haro. 


ceptious, that they are not only ſhort of the true character of Exce'ss1vELy. adv. [from excefive.] Excecdingly ; emi- 


nently ; in a great degree. 
A man muſt be — ſtupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. A liſan. 
To EXCHANGE. v. a. [exchanger, French; excambrar?, 
low Latin.] 1. To give or quit one thing for the ſake 
of gaining another. 2. To * and take reciprocally. 
3- It has with before the perſon with whom the exchange 
is made, and for before the thing taken in exchange. 
(1.) They ſhall not ſell of it, neither exchange nor olienate 
the firſt fruits. Exel. xlvui. 14. 
Exchange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſparkling pebble, 
or a diamond. Locke. 
Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that we are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjuyments. tterbury. 
(2.) Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Mine and my father's blood, be not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. — are Hamlet. 
Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muſt be 
learned by thoſe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible diſcourſe with others. Locke. 
| Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs, 
So may the guilt af all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten. Rowwe"'s Jane Shore. 
(3.) The king called in the old money, and erected exchanges 
where the weight of old money was exchanged fir new. 
Camden. 
Being acquainted with the laws and faſhions of his own 
country, he has ſomething to exchange writh thoſe e 
e. 
Excna'nce. . [from the verb.] 1. The act of giving 
and receiving reciprocally. 2. Trafhick by permutation. 
3. The form or act of transferring, properly by bills or 
notes. 4. The balance of the money of different nations. 


Cli 
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The thing given in return for ſomething received. 6. 
{he thing received in return for ſomething given. 7. 
The place where the merchants meet to negociate their 
affairs 12 2 ſale. NIN 75 

1.) And thus they parted, with exchange of harms ; 

Mk blood the monte loſt, and they thaie arms. Waller. 

They lend their corn, they make exchanges ; they are always 
realy to ſerve one another. Addilun. 

(2.) The world is maintained by intercourſe ; and the whole 
cyurle of nature is a great exchange, in which one good turn 1s, 
and ought to be, the {tated price of another. South. 

(3.) — I have bills for money by exchange 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver them. Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) He was ſkilful in the exchange beyond ſeas, and in all 
the circumſtances and practices thereof. Hayward on Edw. VI. 

(5.) If none appear to prove upon thy perion 

Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 

There is my pledge: I'll prove it an thy heart. 

— There's my exchange ; what in the world he is 

'That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shak. K. Lear. 

Spend all I have, only give me ſo much time in exchange of 
Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

It made not the ſilver coined go for more than its value in all 

things to be bought; but juſt ſo much as the denomination was 

raiſed, juſt to much leſs of commodity had the buyer in exchange 


It. 


ter it. Locke. 
If blood * ſeek, I will my own reſign: 
O ſpare her life, and in exchange take mine. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


(6.) The reſpect and love which was paid you by all, who 
had the happinels to know you, was a wiſe exchange for the 
konours of the court. Dryden. 


(7.) He that uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, and 
{ome<times in another ſignification, ought to paſs, in the ſchools, 
tor as fair a man, as he does in the market and exchange, who 
zells ſeveral things under the fame name. Lecke. 

Ns thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the the world's exchange. Denham. 
Excha'xGER. A. /. [from exchange.] One who practiſes 
exchange. 

Whilit bullion may be had for a ſmall price more than the 
weight of our current cath, theſe exchangers generally chuſe 
rather to buy bullion than run the riſk ot melting down our 
com, which is criminal by the law. : Lacke. 

Excut'aT. u. See ESCHEAT-. 
He by my ruins thinks w make them t: 
To make one great by others loſs, is bad excheat. Spenſer. 
Exere'ator. . . See EscHEATOR. 

Theſe earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial officers ; as ſhe- 
riff, admiral, receiver, havener, cuſtomer, butler, ſearcher, 
camptroller, gager, excheator, teodary, auditor, and clerk of 
the market. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Fzcnut'quer. n. ſ. [eſchequeir, Norman French; ſchac- 
ckarium, low Latin, from ſchatz, a treaſure, German.] 
The Court to which are brought all the revenues belong- 
ing to the crown. It conſiſts of two parts; whereof one 
dealeth ſpecially in the hearing and deciding of all cauſcs 
«ppertaining to the king's coffers : the other is called the 
receipt of the exchequer, which is properly employed in 
the receiving and paying of money. It is alſo a court of 
record, wherein all cauſes touching the revenues of the 
crown are handled. | Harris. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they ſhall be exchequers 


to me. Shakeſ} eare. 
Your treaſures 


Are quite exhauſted, the exchequer's empty. Denham's Sophy. 
Clipped money will paſs whilſt the king's bankers and at laſt 
the exchequer takes it. Locke. 
EXCI'SE. . / [accijs, Dutch; exciſum, Latin.) A hate- 
ful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the 
common judges of property, but wretches hired by thoſe 
to whom exciſe is paid. 

The people ſhould pay a ratable tax for their ſheep, 
exciſe tor every thing which they ſhould eat. "Ha 
Ambiticus now to take exciſe 

Of a mare fragrant paradiſe, 


and an 
ward. 


Chaveland. 
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— Exciſe, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the ſhark exceeds, 


And on all trades like Caſſawar ſhe feeds. Marwer. 
Hire large houſes, and oppreſs the poor, 
By farm'd exciſe. Dryden's Juvenal. 


To Exc1'sz. v. a. [from the noun.] To tevy exciſe upon 

a perſon or thing. ; 
In South-ſea days, not happier when ſurmis'd 

The lord of thouſands, than if now exasd. Pore Horace. 

Ex cI“sEMAN. u. ſ. [exciſe and ma. An officer who in- 
ſpects commodities, and rates their exciſe. 

Exc1i's10n. n. . [excifeo, Latin.] Extirpation ; deſtruc- 
tion; ruin; the act of cutting off; the ſtate of being 
cut off, 

Pride is one of the fatalleſt inſtruments of exci/ion. 

Decay of Piety. 

Such conquerors are the inſtruments of vengeance on thoſe 
nations that have filled up the meaſure of iniquities, and are 
grown ripe for exciſion. ; Atterbury. 

Excita'Tion. n. . [from excito, to excite, Latin. ] 1. 
The act of exciting, or putting into motion. 2. The act 
of rouſing or awakening. 

(1.) All putrefactions come from the ambient body, either 
by ingreſs of the ambient body into the body putrefied, or by 
excitation and ſolicitation of the body putrefied, by the body 
ambient. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

(2.) The original of ſenſible and ſpiritual ideas may be ow- 
ing to ſenſation and reflection, the recollection and freſh excita- 
tion of them to other occaſions. Watts's Logick. 


To EXCIU'TE. v. 4. [excito, Latin.] 1. To rouſe; to 
animate; to ſtir up; to encourage. 2. To put into 
motion ; to awaken ; to raiſe. 

(1.) The Lacedemonians were more excited to deſire of ho- 
nour with the excellent verſes of the poet Tirtzus, than with. 
all the exhortations of their ins. Spenſer”s Ireland. 

That kind of poeſy which excites to virtue the greateſt men, 
is of greateſt uſe to human kind. Dryden. 

Exci'TEMENT. n. /. [from excite.] The motive by which 
one is ſtirred up, animated, or put in action. 

ow ſtand I then, 

That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain d, 

Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, 

And let all fleep ? Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Ex ci rER. . /. [from excite.] 1. One that ftirs up 
others, or puts them in motion. 2. The cauſe by which 
any thing is raiſed or put in motion. 

1.) never puniſhed the delinquency of the tumults 
and their exciters. King Charles. 

(2.) Hope is the grand exciter of induftry. Decay of Piety 

To EXCLA'IM. v. . [exclane, Latin.) 1. To cry out 
with vehemence ; to make an outcry ; to cry out queru- 
louſly and outrageouſly. 2. To declare with loud voci- 
feration. 

610 — This ring, 

Which, when you part from, loſe, or give away, 

Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 

And be my vantage to exclaim on you. | 

| Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Thoſe who exclaim againſt foreign tyranny, do, to this in- 
teſtine uſurper, make an entire dedition of themſely« s. 

b Decay Piety. 

The moſt inſupportable of tyrants exclaim againſt the exer- 

ciſe of arbitrary 4 oy | L' Eftrange. 
(2.) Is Cade the fon of Henry the Fifth, 

That thus you do exclaim you'll go with him? 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 

ExcLa'im. =. / [from the verb.] Clamour; outcry. 
Now diſuſed. 

Alas, the = I had in Glo'ſer's blood 

Doth more ſolicit me than your exclaims, 

To ſtir againſt the butchers of his life. Shakeſd. Rich. II. 

ExcLa'tMEk. n. . [from exc/aim.] One that makes ve- 
hement outcries ; one that ſpeaks with great heat and 
paſlion, 
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I muſt tell this exclaimer, that his manner of proceeding is 
very ſtrange and unaccountable. Atterbury. 
ExcLama'tion. . ſ. [exclamatio, Latin.] 1. Vehement 
outcry ; clamour ;; outrageous vociferation. 2. An em- 
phatical utterance ; a pathetical ſentence. 3. A note by 
which a pathetical ſentence is marked thus 
(1. Tits conn of the le are continually beaten with ex- 
clamations againſt abuſes in the church. Hooker, Dedication. 
Either ent, or intreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamaticns. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(2.) O Muſidorus ! Muſidorus! but what ſerve exclama- 
tions, where there are no ears to receive the found? Sitrey. 


Excita'marory. adj, [from exclaim.] 1. Practiſing ex- 


clamation. 2. Containing exclamation, 

To EXCLU'DE. v. a. [excluds, Latin.) 1. To ſhut out; 
to hinder from entrance or admiſſion. 2. To debar; to 
hinder from participation; to prohibit. 3. To except in 
any poſition. 4. Not to comprehend in any grant or 
privilege. 5. To diſmiſs from the womb or egg. 

(x-) Fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
xclude th incroaching cattle from thy ground. Dry. Virg. 

Sure I am, unleſs I win in arms, 

To ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms. 
Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its 2 port ion, according to 
the extent of its ſolid parts, and thereby eaclude all other bo- 
dies from that ſpace. Locke, 
Though theſe three forts of ſubſtances do not exclude one 
another out of the ſame place, yet we cannot conceive but that 
they muſt neceſſarily each of them exclude any of the fame kind 
out of the ſame place. Locke. 
If the church be ſo unhappily contrived as to exclude from its 
communion ſuch perſons likelieſt to have great abilities, it ſhould 
be altered. i Sawift, 

(2.) Juſtice, that fits and frowns where publick laws 


Exclude ſoft mercy from a private cauſe, 
In your tribunal moſt herſelf does pleaſe ; 


There only ſmiles, becauſe ſhe lives at eaſe, Dryden. 
This is Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our beneficial bar- 
gains, and exclude us wholly from theirs. Swift. 


4.) They ſeparate from all apparent hope of life and ſalva- 
A. 3 whom the goodneſs of Almighty God doth not 


exclude. _ Hooker. 
(5.) Others ground this diſruption upon their continued or 


protracted time of delivery, wherewith excluding but one a 
day, the latter brood impatient, by a forcible proruption, anti- 
dates their period of excluſion, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ExcLu'siow. . from exclude.) 1. The act of ſhutting 
out or denying admiſſion. 2. Rejection ; not reception 
in any manner. 3. The act of debarring from any pri- 
vilege or participation. 4- Exception. dif 
ſion of the young from the egg or womb. 6. Ejection; 
emiſſion ; thing emitted. 

(1.) In bodies that need detention of ſpirits, the excl ficn of 
the air doth good; but in bodies that need emiſſion of ſpirits, 
it doth hurt. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

(2.) If he is for an entire excliſion of fear, which is ſup- 

poled to have fome influence in every law, he oppoſes himſelf 
ro every government. Addiſon's Freebcider. 

(4.) There was a queſtion aſked at the table, whether the 
Freach king would agree to have the diſpoling of the marria 
of Bretagne, with an exception and bs that he ſhould 
not marry her himſelf ? Bacon's Henry VII. 

( 5.) How were it poſſible the womb ſhould contain the child, 
nay, ſometimes twins, till they come to their due perfection 
and maturity fir excluſion ? Ray on the Creation. 

(6.) The lalt and lixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome : 
choler, is divided between the guts and bladder, yet it remains 
undivided in birds, and hath but a ſingle deſcent by the guts 
with the excl:/ons of the belly. Brown's Valgar Errours. 


ExcLu'sive. a7. [from exclude.] 1. Having the power 
of excluding or denying admiſſion. 2. Deba ling from 
participation, 3. Not taking into an account or num- 
ber: oppoſed to incliufive, 4- Excepting. 


5. The diſmiſ- 


rtion of 
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(1.) They obſtacle find none 


Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars: 

Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 

Total they mix. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

(2.) In Scripture there is no ſuch thing as an heir that was, 
by right of nature, to inherit all, excly/fve of his brethren. F 

Locke. 

(3-) I know not whether he reckons the droſs excluffue or 

incluſive with his three hundred and lixty tons of copper. Sit. 

Excru'siveLy. adv. [from cl 1, Without ad- 
miſſion of another to participation: ſometimes with 40, 
properly with of. 2. Without comprehenſion in an ac- 
count or number; not incluſively. 

(1.) It is not eaſy to diſcern, among the many differing ſub- 
ſtances obtained from the {ame portion of matter, which ought 
to be eſteemed, excluſively to all the reſt, its inexiſtent elemen - 
tary ingredients; much leis what primogenial and ſimple bodies, 
convened —_ compoſe it. Boyle. 

Ulyſſes addreſſes himielf to the queen chiefly or primarily, 
but not excigively of the king. Broome on the Odyſſey. 

(2+) The firſt part laſts from the date of the citation to the 
joining of iſſue, excly/foely : the ſecond continues to a conclu- 
hon in the cauſe, incluſively. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

To Exco'ct. v. 4. [excoftus, Latin.] To boil up; to 
make by boiling. 

Salt and ſugar, excocted by heat, are diſſolved by cold and 
moiſture, Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

To ExcoltrAT E. v. a. [excagito, Latin.] To invent; 
to ſtrike out b 3 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this organ, what 
could he have poſlibly excogitated more accurate. Vore. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind ſcems to be 
univerſal ; but the particular methods of that origination, ex- 
cogitated by the heathen, were particular. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

We ſhall find them to be little - than exccgitated and in- 
vented models, not much ariſing from the true image of the 
things themſelves. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

ExcoMMu'xICABLE. adj. Liable or deſerving to be ex- 
communicated. 

Perhaps excommunica5le ; yen, and caft out for notorious im- 
probity, Hether. 

To Excoumvu'xicaTE. wv. a. [excemmunico, low Latin.] To 
eject from the communion of the viſible church by an ex- 
cleſiaſtical cenſure ; to interdict from the participaticn of 
holy myſteries. 

Thou ſhalt ſtand curſt and excommunicate 

And bleſſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 

From his allegiance, to an heretick. Shake(p. King Jeb. 

What if they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the doctrine of 
meekneſs any ſalve for me then? Hammond s Pra. Catel. 

The office is performed by the pariſli-prieſt at interment, but 
not unto perſons excommunicated. Aplife's Parergon. 

ExcomumMunica'Tion. . /. [fiom excommunicate.] An 
eccleſiaſtical interdiQ ; excluſion from the fellowihip of 
the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither ſhutteth out from the 
myſtical, nor clean from the viſible church ; but only from fel- 
lowſhip with the viſible in holy duties. Hecker, 

To EXCORIATE. v. a. To flay; to ſtrip off the ſkin. 

An hyperſarcoſis ariſes upon the exccriated eyelid, and turneth 
it outward. Wiſeman's F. rgery. 

A. looſeneſs proves often a fatal ſymptom in fevers ; for it 
weakens, excoriates, and inflames the bowels, Arbutbust. 

Excorta'Tion. . /. [from excoriate.] 1. Loſs of ſkin; 
privation of ſkin ; the act of flaying. 2. Plunder; Ipoil; 
the act of ſtripping of poſſeſſions. 

(1.) The pituite ſecerned in the noſe, mouth, and inteftines, 
is not an excrementitious, but a laudable humour, neceſſury fur 
defending thoſe parts from exceriations. Arbuti.13t, 

(2.) It hath marvellouſly enhanced the revenues of the crown, 
thougli with a pitiful excoriatior of the poorer fort. Hostel. 

ExcorTiICa'T10Nn. . /. [trom crzex and ex, Latin.] Put- 
ling the bark off any thing. Suincp. 

Ta E'xcREATE. v. 4. [excreo, Latin] To eject at the 
mouth by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 
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E'XCREMENT. . / [excrementum, Latin.] That which To EXCRU'CIATE. v. 4. [excrucio, Lat.] To torture; 


is thrown out as uſeleſs, noxious, or corrupted from the 
ratural paſſages of the body. 


We ſe that thoſe excrements, that are of the firſt digeſtion, 


Fnell the wortt ; as the excrements from the belly. Bacan. 

It fares with politick bodies as v.ith the phyſical ; each would 
eonvert all into their own proper ſubſtance, and caſt forth as 
excrement what will not fo be changed. Ralcigh's Eſays. 
Their ſordid avarice rakes 


In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden's Juv. 
Farce, in itſolf, is of a naſty ſcent; 

But the gain ſmells not of the excrement. Dryden. 

You may find, by diſſection, not only their ſtomachs full of 

meat, but their inteſtines full of excrement. Beitley. 

The excrements of horſ:s are nothing but hay, and, as ſuch, 


combuſtible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ExcatME'NTAL. adj. [from excrement.] That which is 
voided as excrement. 
God hath given virtues to ſprings, fountains, earth, plants, 
and the excremental parts of the baſeſt living creatures. Raleigh. 
ExcatmenTi'TIous. aj. [from excrement.) Containing 
excrements; conſiſting of matter excreted fiom the body; 
offenſive or uſeleſs to the body. 
The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds through a fairer 
and more delicate ſtrainer than in beaſts. Bacon. 
Toil of the mind deſtroys health, by attracting the ſpirits 
from their taſk of concoction to the brain; whither they carry 
along with them clouds of vapours and excrementitious hu- 
mours. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The lungs are the grand emunctory of the body; and the 
main end of reſpiration 1s continually to diſcharge and expel 
an excrementitious fluid out of the maſs of blood. Woodward. 
An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, elaborated, 
and nutritious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Excae'SCENCE-| #./. [excreſco, Lat ] Somewhat grow- 
Excxk“sCEN CV. ing out of another without ute, and 
contrary to the common order of production; preternatu- 
ral production. 
All beyond this is monſtrous, tis out of nature, tis an ex- 
creſcence, and not a living part of poc try. Dryden. 
We have little more than the excre/cencies of the Spaniſh 
monarchy. Addiſon on the War. 
They are the excreſcences of our ſouls; which, like our hair 
and beards, look horrid or becoming, as we cut or let them 
grow, : Tatler. 
Tumours and excreſcences of plants, out of which general! 
ſues a fly or worm, are at firſt made by ſuch infects which 
wound the tender buds. Bentley. 
Excrt'scexT. adj. [excreſcens, Lat] That which grows 
out of another with preternatural ſuperfluity. 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 
Then fre how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ferv'd the pait, and muſt the times to come. Pope. 
Excaet'Tion. . /. [excretio, Latin.] 1. Separation of 
animal ſubſtance; ejecting ſomewhat quite out of the 
body, as of no further uſe, which is called excrement. 
Quincy. 2. The thing excerned. 
(I.) The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vitiated, are 
a yellowiſh ſkin, white nard fæces, loſs of appetite, and lixivial 


urine. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) The mols from apple-trees. is little better than an excre- 
tion, Bacon. 


Excre'Tive. adj. ſexcretus, Latin.] Having the power 
of ſeparating and cjecting exc: ements. 
A diminutien of the body happens by the excretive faculty, 
excerning and 2vi.cu-tng more than neceiſary. Harvey ou Conf. 
E'xcaeTO0ky a [row excretion.) Having the quality 
of ſeparating am +4Cting iuperttuvus parts. 
E'xcrEToOrY. „ I ke in{t:ument of excretion. 
Excretcrics of the body are nothing but ſlender flips of the 
arteries, deriving an appropriated juice from the blood. Cheyne. 
Excau'claBLE. a4. [from excruciate.] Liable to torment: 
Dig. 


to torment. 
And here my heart long time excruciate, 
Amongſt the leaves I reſted all that night. Chat m. Odyſey. 
Leave them, as long as they keep their hardneſs and impe- 
nitent hearts, to thoſe gnawing and e-cruciating fears, thoſe 
whips of the Divine Nemeſis, that frequently ſcourge even 
atheiſts themſelves. | 


_— 
Excura'tion. n. . [excubatio, Lat.] The act of watc 


ing all night. Dia. 


To Excu'L.eaTte. v. a. [ex and culbo, Latin-] To clear 


from the imputation of a fault. 
A good child will not ſeek to excl; ate herſelf at the expence 
of the moſt revered characters. Clariſſa. 


To Excu'r. v. =. To paſs beyond limits. A word not 


uſed. 

His diſeaſe was an aſthma, oft excurring to an orthopneeia ; 
the cauſe, a tranſlation of tartarous humours from his joints to 
his lungs. Harwey on Conſumſ tions. 


Excu'ssion. n. / [ixcurfion, French; excurro, Latin.] 


1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or ſettled path; 
a ramble. 2. An expedition into foie diſtant part. 3. 
Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 4. Digrefſion ; ramble 
froin a ſubject. 
( 1.) muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing; 
Her guide now loſt, no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excur/ions tries. Pope. 
(2.) The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond the 
utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excur/tons into that in- 
comprehenſible. Locke. 
(3-) The cauſes of thoſe great cu ic nt of the ſeaſons into 
the extremes of cold and heat, are very obſcure. 
Ar buthnot on Air. 
4.) E not that I ſhould on for this excur/ion, 
"al I Ain 1 a digreſſion, to at 1 bleſſedneſs of Chriſt 


in heaven. Boyles Ser aphick Love. 


I am too weary to allow myſelf any ex curſion from the main 
Atterbury. 


Excu'zs1v2. ad;. [from exeurro, Latin.] Rambling; 


wandering ; deviating. 
But why fo far excurfrue, when at hand 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace? Thomfor. 


Excu'saBLe. adj. {from excyſe.] Pardonable ; that for 


which ſome excuſe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already Rept into the winter of his age, he 
found himſelf warm in thoſe defires, which were in his fon far 
more excuſable. Sidney. 

Learned men are excuſable in particulars, whereupen our 
falvatron dependeth nat. Raleigh's Hiftor;. 
Not only that ; | 

That were excuſable, that and thonſands more 

Of ſemblable import. Shakeſ; eare's Ant. and Cleo 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excuſable, 
becauſe many others of his coat are commanders. ovel. 

Before the Golpel, imnperutency was much more excuſable, 
becauſe men were 1gnorant. Tillotſon. 


Excu'saBLENKSS. 2. from excuſable.) Pardonablc- 


neſs ; capability to be excuſed. 
It may ſatisfy others of the excaſableneſs of my diſſatisfaction, 
to peruſe the enſuing relation. Boyle. 


Excusa'Tron. . / [from ex-u/e.] Excuſe ; plea ; apo- 
 logy. | a 
. excuſatians, and other ſpeeches of reference to the 


perſon, though they ſeem to proceed of modeity, they are 


bravery. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Goodneſs to be admired, that it refuted not his argument in 
the puniſhment of his excuſation. Brown. 


Excu'saTORY- adp. [from excuſe.) Pleading excuſe : apo- 


logetical ; making a polo: 


To EXCU'SE. v. a. 1 Latin.] 1. To extenuate by 


apology. 2. To diſengage from an ooligation; remit 
attendance. 3. To remit ; not to exact: as, to excuſe 


a forfeiture. 4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any 
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thing; to obtain remiſſion. 5. To pardon by allowing To E'XECRATE. v. 4. [execror, Latin.] To curſe ; 10 


an apology. 6. To throw off imputation by a feigned 
apology. 7. To juſtify ; to vindicate. This ſenſe is 
rare 


( 1.) Bad men excuſe their faults, good men will leave them; 
He acts the third crime that defends the firſt. B. Johnſon. 


(2-) I have bought a piece of ground, and I muſt needs go 
and ſee it: I pray thee have me excuſed. Luke, xiv. 19. 
Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he was 
not obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excuſed ow 
it. n. 
(4-) Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to 
go up to the temple, excuſe their journey. South. 

(J.) O thou, whoe'er thou art, excuſe the force 
Theſe men have us'd; and O befriend our courie | Addiſon. 

Excuſe ſome courtly ſtains ; 
No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. 


(6.) Think you that we excuſe ourſelves unto you? 


2 Cor. xii. 
(7.) Acculing or elfe excu/mg one another. Rom. 


Excu'ss. n. /. {from the verb. The laſt ſyllable of the 
verb is ſounded as if written excuze, that of the noun 
with the natural ſound.] 1. Plea offered in extenuation ; 
apology. 2. The act of excuſing or apologiſing. 3. 
Cauſe for which one is excuſed. 


(1.) I was ſet upon by ſome of your ſervants, whom becauſe 
I have in my juſt defence evil entreated, I came to make my 


Pot e. 


excuſe to you. Sidney. 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe ; 
Bur, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make f from hence. Shak. 


As good ſucceſs admits no examination, fo the contrary 


allows of no excuſe, how reaſonable or juſt ſoever. Raleigh. 
We find out fome excuſe or other for deferrm reſo- 
lutions, till our intended retreat is cut off by deat Addiſon. 


(2.) Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's love, 
Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. ' bakeſp. Henry IV. 

(3-) Let no vain your eaſy mind feduce ; 

For rich ill poets are without excuſe. 

Nothing but love this patience could produce; 

And I allow your rage that kind excuſe. Dryden's Aureng. 

Ex cus ELESS. adj. [from excuſe.] That for which no 
| excuſe or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enſlaving myſelf is excu/eleſs. Decay of Piety. 

Excu'str. n. /. [from excuſe.] 1. One who pleads for 
another. 2. One who forgives another. 
(1.) In vain would his excuſers endeavour to palliate his 
enormities, by imputing them to madneſs. Swyft. 
To EXCU'SS. v. a. [excuſſus, Lat.] To ſeize and detain 
by law. 

The perſon of a man ought not, by the civil law, to be 
taken for debt, unleſs his goods and eſtate have been firſt ex- 
cuſſed. Aviife's Parergon. 

Excu'ss1o0:. n. / [excuſſin, Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excuffien there are not goods to ſatisfy the judg- 

ment, his body may be attached. Ayk:fes Parergon. 


Roſcommon. 


ExecraBLe. adj. [execrabilis, Latin.] Hateful ; deteſta- 


ble; accurfed ; abcminable. 
For us to change that which he hath eftabliſhed, they hold 
it execrable pride and preſumption. — 
Of the vitible church of Jeſus Chriſt thoſe may be, in re- 
ſpe&t of their outward profeſſion ; who, in regard of their in- 
ward diſpoſition, are moſt worthily both hateful in the fight of 


God himelf, and in the eyes of the ſounder parts of the viſible 
church moſt execrable. Heoker. 


Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. Shal. Tit. Aud. 
— When execrable Troy in aſhes lay, 
Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd their way. 
| Dryden's An. 
EXE cRaBLY. adv. [from ex:crable.) Curſedly ; abomi- 
nably. 
— "Tis fuſtian all, tis execrably bad; 


But if they will be fools, muſt you be mad? Dry. Per/. 
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mprecate ill upon ; to abominate. ; 
xtinction of ſome tyranny, by the indignation of a people, 
makes way for ſome form contrary to that which they lately 
execrated and deteſted. : 7. emple. 
Execnxa'tion. n. /. [from execrate.] Curſe ; imprecation 
of evil. 
Miſchance and forrow go along with you, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 
—Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe execrations. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
For this we may thank Adam! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The Indians, at naming the devil, did ſpit on the ground in 
token of ec cration. Stillingfleet. 


To EXE'CT. v. a. [execo, Latin.] To cut out; to cut 
away. 
Were it not for the effuſion of blood which would follow an 
exection, the liver might not only be exected, but its office 
ſupplied by the ſpleen and other parts. Harwey on Conſum| tions. 


Ext'cTion. . /. [from exef.] The act of cutting out- 
See EXECT. | 


To EXECUTE. v. 4. [exequor, Latin.) 1- To perform; 
to practiſe. 2. To put in act; to do what is planned or 
determined. 3. To put to death according to form ot 
juſtice z to puniſh capitally. 4. To put to death; to 


(1.) Againſt all the gods of Egypt I will cxecute or 6 
xoduas, 
He caſts into the balance the promiſe of a reward to ſuch as. 
ſhould execute, and of puniſhment to ſuch as ſhould neglect 
their commiſſion. South. 
(2.) Men may not deviſe laws, but are bound for ever to 
uſe and execute thoſe which God hath delivered. Hooker. 
The government here is ſo regularly diſpoſed, that it almoſt 
executes itſelf. Sawijt. 
Abſalom pronounced ſentence of death againſt his brother, 
and had it executed too. Locke. 
(3-) Fitzoſborn was executed under him, or diſcarded into 
foreign ſervice for a pretty ſhadow of exilement. S/enſer. 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for treaſon. Davies. 
O Tyburn, cou'dit thou reaſon and diſpute, 
Coud'ſt thou but judge as well as execute, | 
How often vou dll thou change the felon's doom, 
And truſs ſome ſtern chief juiſtice in his room 
(4.) The treacherous Faſtolfe wounds my peace, 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 
If I now had him. Shakeſp. Renry VI. 


To E'xtcurte. v. n. To perform the proper office. , 
The cannon againit St. Stephen's gate executed lo well, that 
the portcullis a were broken, and entry opened into the 
city. | Sir J. Hay ward. 
E'xecuTEr. n. . [from execute.] 1. He that performs or 
executes any thing. 2. He that is intruſted to perform 
the will of a teftator. In this ſenſe the accent is on the 
fecond ſyllable. 3. An executioner; one who puts 
others to death. Dituſed. | 
8. My ſweet miſtreſs 
Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and fays ſuch baſenefs 
Had ne'er like executzx. Shakeſi eare's Tempeſt. 
Sophocles and Euripides, in their moſt beautiful pieces, ug 
impartial executers of poetick juſtice. Dennis, 
(2.) Let's chuſe executers, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo; for what can we bequeath? Chakeprars, 
(3-) The fad-ey'd juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivers o'er to executers | 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakeſ! cares Henry V. 
Exe'cuTersSHiy. . /. [from exccurer,] The office of 
him that is appointed to perform the will of the def.n?. 
For fiſhing for teſtaments and executorſbifs it is wor, by 
how much men ſubmit themſelves to mean perſons, than in 
ſervice. Bacon Ears. 
Execu'tion. u. from execute.} 1. Performance; 


practice. 2. The laſt act of the law in civil cautzs, by 


Dryden. 
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winch p fon is given of body or goods. 3. Capital 
purituvent ; Coath inflicted by forms of law. 4. De- 
tiruction ; laughter, 5. It is uſed with the verb do. 

% When things are come to the execution, there is no ſe- 
d comparable to czlerity, Bacon's Eſſays. 
{ w:th no better 
Phan have him hold that purpole, and to put it 


In cxecuti97. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
[ ike thy counſel ; and how well I like it, 
ue execution of it ſhall make known. Shakeſpeare. 
Ihe excellency of the ſubject contributed much to the hap- 
pines cf the execution, Dryden. 
(2.) Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for 
tile hole ſix thouſand pounds. Clarendon. 
6. Good reſt. 
s wretches have o'er night, 
"3 hat wait for execution in the morn. Shakeſfeare. 
I have ſeen, 
When, after execution, judgment hath 
Shakeſpeare. 


Repented o'er his doom. 
| pray tupport thote crimes they checkt before, 
And er ecations now affright no more. Creech's Manilius, 
(4.) Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd fteel, 
Which ſmok d with bloody execution, 
Cuy'd out his paſſage. Shakel(f eare. 
The execution: had been too cruel, and fur exceeding the 
bounds of crdinary hoſtility. Hayward. 
(F.) When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike 
where he cannot reach, and a word thall % execution both 
turther and deeper than the mightieſt blow. South. 
Ships ot fuch height and (ſtrength, that his veſſels could 43 
no ca, upon them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ixtcu'TIONER. 2. /. [from execution.) 1. He that puts 
in uct, or executes ; in this ſenſe executor is now more 
uied. 2. He that inflicts capital puniſhment ; he that 
;uts to death according to the ſentence of the law. 3. 
le that kills: he that murthers. 4. The inftrument by 
which any thing is performed. 
(J.) It is a coinfort to the executioners of this office, when 
they conſider that they cannot be guilty of oppreſſion, Bacon. 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
another. Wiodwward"'s Natural Hiftory. 
in this caſe every man hath a right to puniſh the offender, 
and be the executiorer of the law of nature. Locke. 
(2.) He, born of the greateſt blood, ſubmitted himſelf to be 
feryant to the execautione;s that ſhould put to death Mulidorus. 
| Sidney. 
The deluge was not ſent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. Wodward. 
(3-) Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths, 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakeſp. Richard III. 
I would not be thy executioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee; 
Thou tell'it me there is murder in mine eyes. 
N All along 
The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell executioners of foul intents. 
Ext'cuTive. 4%. [from execute,.] 1, Having the quality 
of executing or performing. 2. Active; not delibera- 
tive; not legiflative ; having the power to put in act the 
laws. 
(r.) They are the nimbleſt, agil, ſtrongeſt inſtruments, fitteſt 
to he e- ecutive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 
(2.) The Roman emperors were poſſeſſed of the whole legiſ- 
Lative as well as executive power. Addijon's Free boliler. 
Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiſlative power, 
though all well initituted ſtates have ever placed them in differ- 
ent hands. Swift, 
Ex:'curxix. n. ,. [from execute] A woman intruſted to 
nerform the will of the teſtator. 
He did, aſter the death of the earl, buy of his executrix the 
remnant of the term. Bacon. 


ExzGt's1s:. . / [An, An explanation. 


Sbaleſſ eare. 


Croſbaw. 
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Extce'ricat. adj, i.] Explanatory ; expoſi- 
tory - 

* here and there interſperſed ſome critical and ſome exe. 
getical notes, fit for learners to know, and not unfit for ſome 
teachers to read. Walker. 

Exe 'MPLAR- . J. exemplar, Latin.) A pattern; an 
example to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firſt in God. 

Raleigh. 

They began at 4 known body, a barleycorn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a gram ; which ariſeth, being multi. 
plied to ſcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then thoſe 
weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by authority 
and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder, 

If he intends to — 7 his prince, as Cromwel did, he muſt 
perſuade him that he reſolves nothing but his ſafety ; as the ſame 


grand exemplar hypocriſy did before. South, 
Beſt poet! fit exemplar for the tribe 

Of Pherbus. | Phillips, 

Ext 'mMeLakILY. adv. [from exemplary.] 1. In ſuch a 


manner as deſerves imitation. 2. In ſuch a manner as 
may warn others. 

(1.) She is exemplarily loyal in a high exact obedience. 

Howel. 

(2.) Some he puniſheth exemflarily in this world, that we 
might from thence have a taſte or glunple of his future juſtice. 

akewill on Providence. 

If he had ſhut the commons houſe, whilſt their champions 
were exemplarily puniſhed, their juriſdiction would probably in 
a ſhort time have been brought within the due limits. 

Clarendon. 
Exe'myLaniness. . /. [from exemplary.] State of ſtand- 
ing as a pattern to be copied. 

n Scripture we find ſeveral titles given to Chriſt, which 
import his exemplarineſs as of a prince and a captain, a maſter 
and a guide, Tillatfon. 

Exe'meLary. adj, [from excmplar.] 1. Such as may 
deſerve to be propoſed to imitation, whether perſons or 
things. 2. Such as may give warning to others. 3. 
Such as may attract notice and imitation. 

(1.) The archbiſhops and biſhops have the government of 
the church: be not you the mean to prefer any tv thoſe places, 
but only for theip learning, gravity, and worth : their lives 
and doctrine ought to be exemplary. Bacon. 

If all theſe were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

(2.) Had the tumults been repreſſed by exemplary juſtice, I 
had obtained all that I deſigned. King Charles. 

(3-) Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd, 

Much of my women and their gods aſham'd, 

From this abyſs of exemplary vice 

Reſolv'd, as time might aid my thought, to riſe. Prior. 

When any duty is fallen under a general diſuſe and neglect, 
in ſuch a caſe the moit viſible and exemplary performance is 
required, Reger-. 

ExtmyLiFica'rion. . /. [from exemplify.) A copy; a 
tranſcript. 

An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
the articles of peace. __ Hayward. 

A love of vice as ſuch, a delighting in fin for its own ſake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exemplification of the malice of 
the devil. South. 

To Ext'myLiry. v. 3. [from exemplar.] 1. To illuſtrate 
by example. 2. To tranſcribe ; to copy: in the juridical 
ſenſe, to take an atteſted copy. 

(1.) This might be exemplified even hy heaps of rites and 
cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious in the greateſt part of the Chriſtian 
world. | Fooker. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themſelves. SpeFator. 

A ſatire may be exemplified by pictures, characters, and 
examples. Pepe. 

To EXE'MPT. v. 4. [exempius, Latin.] To privilege ; to 
grant immunity from. e 
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— Things done well, 
And with a care, exemt themſelves from fear : 
Things done without example, in their iſſue 
Are to be fear'd. Shakeſtecare. 
The religious were not exempted, but fought among the other 
ſoldiers. . Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
ſubjected merchants without exception. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ext MT. adj. [from the verb.] 1. Free by privilege. 2. 


Not ſubject ; not liable to. 3. Clear; not included. 4. 
Cut off from. Dituſed. 
(1.) Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 
But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shakeſp. 
An abbot cannot, without the advice of his convent, ſubject 
a monaſtery to any, from whoſe juriſdiction ſuch monaſtery was 
exempted. Avliffe s Parergon. 
(2.) Do not once hope, that thou canſt tempt 
A ſpirit ſo reſolved to tread 
Upon thy throat, and live exemft 
From all the nets that thou canſt 2 Ben. Johnſon. 
No man, not even the moſt powertul among the ſons of men, 
is exemft from the chances of human life. Atterbury. 
— The god conſtrains the Greek to roam, 
A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 


From death alone — 4 Pope's Odyſſey. 
His dreadful imprecation hear 
Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee's Oedipus. 


(4.) — Was not thy father for treaſon headed? 
And by his treaſon ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 


Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry? Shakeſ; eare. 
Fxt 'MpT1ON. n- / [from exempt.] Immunity ; privilege 


from evil; freedom from impoſts or burdeaſome employ- 


ments. 
The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of a man's death, 
which alſo mult be granted freely. Bacon. 
The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to ſuch as built 
ſhips or traded in corn. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
ExemyTi'TIOUus. adj. [from exemptus, Latin.} Separable 
that which may be taken from another. | 
If motion were looſe or exemptitious from matter, I could be 
convinced that it had extenſion of its own. More. 
To Exe 'NTERATE. v. @. [exentero, Latin.} To embowet; 
to deprive of the entrails. 
A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are found in 
other animals to avoid that ſerous excretion, which may appear 
unto any that exenterates or diſſects them. Brown. 


ExenTERaA'TiON. =. . [exenteratio, Latin.} The act of . F'ipacise. v. a. ſexerceo, Latin. ] 


taking out the bowels ; embowelling. 
Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed on flies, cater- 
illars, beetles, and other inſets; but upon exenteration he 
Fund theſe animals in their bellies. Brown. 
Exe'qQuiaLt. adj. [from exequie, Latin.] Funeral; relating 
to funerals. Dis. 
E'xzquizs. . /. without a ſingular. [exequie, Latin.) 
Funeral rites ; the ceremony of burial ; the proceſſion of 
burial. For this word obſequies is often uſed, but not ſo 
properly. 


. — Let's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford late deceas'd, 
But fee his exequres fulfill d in Roan. Shakeſpeare. 
The tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe exeguies the next 
ſucceſſor had leiſure to perform. | Dryden. 


9 
Exe 'xceEnT. adj. [exercens, Latin.] Practiſing; following 
_ calling or vocation. 

he judge may oblige every exercent advocate to give his 
patronage and aſſiſtance unto a litigant in diſtreſs for want of an 
advocate. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
E'XERCISE. =. / [exercitium, Latin.) 1. Labour of the 
body; labour conſidered as conducive to the cure or pre- 
vention of diſeaſes. 2. Something done for amuſement. 
. Habinual action by which the body is formed to grace- 
Inefs, air, and agility. 4. Preparatory praQtice in order 
to Kill: as, the ex-rc:i/e of ſoldiers. 5. Uſe ; actual ap- 
plication of any thing. 6. Practice; outward perform- 


EX 


ance. 7. Employment frequently repeated. 8. T:ik ; 
that which one is appointed to perform. g. Act of divine 
worſhip whether publick or private. 
(1.) Men ought to beware that they uſe not exerci'e and a 
; wh diet both ; but if much exerciſe, a plentiful diet; it ſparing 
ict, little exerciſe. Bacon Natus al H. 
The wile for cure on exerci/e depend: 
God never made his work for man to mend. Dryden. 
He is exact in preſcribing the exerciſes of his patients, or- 
dering ſome of them to — eighty ſtadia in a day, which 1s 


about nine Engliſh miles. Arbuthaot oa Coins. 
The pureſt exercj/e of health, 
The kind refreſher of the Summer heats. Thompſon. 


(2.) As a watchful king, he would not negle& his fatty, 
thinking nevertheleſs to perform all things rather as an e cri 
than as a labour. Bacon ñ Hem y VII. 

(3-) He was ſtrong of body, and fo much the ttronger as he, 
by a well difciplincd exerciſe, taught it both to do and to futter. 

SLAC) » 

The French apply themfetves more univerſally to the 4 
ciſes than any nation: one ſeldom ſees a young gentleman that 
does not fence, dance, and ride. Alien. 

(s:) The ſcepter of ſpiritual regimen over us in this pretent 
world, is at the length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father which gave it; that is, the uſe and exerciſe thereof ſhe!1 
ceaſe, there being no longer on earth any militant. church to 

vern. bicoker. 

(6.) Lewis refuſed even thoſe of the church of England, wko 
fol lowed their maſter to St. Germains, the publick exercile of 
their religion. Addiſon o Italy. 

(.) The learning of the ſituation and boundaries of king- 
doms being only an exerciſe of the eyes and memory, a child 
with pleaſure wall learn them. Lacke. 

Children, by the exerci e of their ſenſes about objects that 
affect them in the womb, receive ſome few ideas before they are 
born. Locke. 

Exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining to the underſtand- 
ing, while its reaſoning powers are employed without kibour. 
Watts. 
($.) — Patience is more oft the exerciſe 
Of ſaints, the trial of their fortitude, 
Making them each his own dcliverer, 

And victor over all 

T hat tyranny or fortune can inflict. Milton's Agoniftes. 
5 Good fir John, a 

I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſe ; | 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. Shatefp. 


; 1. Toemploy ; to 
engage in employment. 2. To train by uſe to any act. 
3- To make fkilful or dexterous by practice ; to habitu- 
ate. 4. To buly ; to keep buſy. 5. To taſk ; to keen 
employed as a penal injunction. 6. To practiſe; to per- 
form. 7. To exert; to put in uſe. 8. To practiſe or 
uſe in order to habitual (ill. 
(1. ) This faculty of the mind, when it is exerci/e4 immedi- 
ately about things, is called judgment. Locke. 
(2.) The Roman tengue was the ſtudy of their vouth : it 
was their own language they were inſtructed and ex erciſed in. 
Locke. 
(3-) Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reaſon of uc, 
ve their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both goud and evil. FHebr. 
Reaſon, by its own penetration, where it is ſtrong and exer- 


ciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without {yllog?lins. Locle. 
And now the goddeſs, exercis'd in ill, 
Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will, 
Aſcends the rocf. Dryden's u. 
(4-) He will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure, ind without 
weariets, in that godlike employment of doing good. 
Atterbury. 
( 5.) Sore travel hath God given to the ſons of men, to be 
exerciſed therewith. 


here pain of unextinguiſhable fire 


Ecch i. 13. 
Mut exerci/s us, without hope of end. 


Nic. 


(6.) A man's body is confined to a place; but where Hiend 
ſhip is, all offices are granted to him and lis deputy ; for luz 
may exe: c:/e them by his friend. 


Fe) », r W , 
Race. A.. 
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Age's chief arts, and arms, are to grow wiſe ; 
Virtue to know, and, known, to exerciſe. De bam. 


(7.) The princes of the Gentiles exerciſe dominion over 
then, and they that are great exerce/e authority upon them. 
Matt. xx. 
Their conſciences oblige them to ſubmit to that deminion 
wv hich their governours had a right to exerciſe over them. Locke. 
(3.) To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is given, as raw 
Young luldiers at their exerciings gnaw. Dryden. 
Mean while I'll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the {quare, to exerciſe their arms. Addijon's Cato. 
To E'xtRctst. wv. n. To uſe exerciſe ; to labour for health 


or for amuſement. | 
The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ſport, and Alex. 


ander the Great frequently exe-ciſed at it. Broome, 
FE'xexcistER. 2. /. [from exerciſe.] He that directs or uſes 
exetcite. Did. 


Exercita'rion. u. /. [exercitatio, Latin.] 1. Exerciſe. 


2. Practice; ule. 
(1.) It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if inſudore vultus 


11 were confinable unto corporal exerctations. Brown. 
(2.) By frequent exercitations we form them within us. 
Felton. 


7% EXERT. v. @. [exero, Latin.] 1. To ufe with an ef- 
fort; to uſe with ardour and vehemence. 2. To put 
forth; to perform. 3. To enforce ; to puſh to an effort. 
With the reciprocal pronoun. 4. To bring out. 5. To 
emit ; to puſh cut; to put forth. 

(1.) When the ſervice of Britain requires your courage and 
conduct, you may exert them both. Dryden. 

Whate'er I am, each faculty, 

The utmoſt power of my exerted ſoul, 

Preſerves a being only for your ſervice. Rowe. 

(2.) When the will has exerted an act of command upon 
any faculty of the foul, or member of the body, it has done 
all that the whole man, as a moral agent, can do for the actual 


exerciſe or employment of ſuch a faculty or member. South, 
(3.) Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill ; 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Drygen. 
(4.) The ſeveral parts lay hidden in the piece, 


Th occaſion but exeried that or this. Dryden. 
(g.) The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Philips. 
The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Fxert their heads from underneath the mals, 
And upward ſhoot and kindle as they pals, 
And with diffuſive light adorn the heavenly place. Dryden. 
V.xe/aTION. . , [from exert.] The act of exerting ; 
effort. | 
EXE “CSI. n. / [exefus, Latin.] The act of eating 
through. 
Theophraſtus denieth the exe/ion or forcing of vipers through 
the belly of the dam. Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 
ExtsTua'TION. . / [exeftuo, Latin.] The ftate of 
boiling ; tumultuous heat; efferveſcence ; ebullition. 
Saltpetre is in operation a cold body: phyſicians and chymiſts 
give it in fevers, to allay the inward exeftuations of the blood 
and humours. "7 _—_— 
To EXTOLIATE. v. . [ex and folium, Latin.) To ſhell 
off; ſeparate, as a corrupt bone from the ſound part. A 
term of chirurgery. 
Our work went on ſucceſsfully, the bone e ſoliating from the 
edges. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Exeolta'rron. n. /. [from exſeliate.] The proceſs by 
which the corrupted part of the bone ſeparates from the 
ſound. | 
If the bone be dreſſed, the fleſh will ſoon ariſe in that cut of 
the bone, and make ef ation of what is neceſſary, and incarn 
it. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Exro'tiative. adj. [from exfeliate.] That which has the 
power of procuring exfoliation. 
Dreſs the bone with the milder exfoliatives, till the burat 
boac is caſt off. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
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EXALATLE. adj. [from exbalc.] That which may be 
evaporated or exhaled. 

The fire may reſolve ſome of the more {pirituous and exhalable 
parts, whereof diſtillation has ſhewn me that alabaſter is not 
deſtitute, into vapours. Boyle. 

Exnala'tion. . . {exhalato, Latin.]. 1. The act cf 
exhaling or ſending out in vapours; emiffion. 2. The 
Nate of eyiporating or flying out in vapours ; evapora- 
tion. 3. That which riſes in vapours, and ſometimes 
takes the form of meteors. 

(3.) No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 

No ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 

But they would pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and ligns. Shakeſpeare. 

Moving in fo high a ſphere, and with ſo vigorous a luſtre, 
he muſt needs, as the fun, raiſe many envious exhalations ; 
which, condenſed by a popular odium, are capable to caſt a 
cloud upon the brighteſt merit and integrity. King Char les. 

A fabrick E 

Roſe like an exhbalation, with the ſound 

Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. Milton. 

It is no wonder if the earth be often ſhaken, there being 

uantities of exhalations within thoſe mines, or cavernous pu 
voy that are capable of rarefaction and inflammation. Bur. 
The growing tow'rs like exhalations riſe, 

And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. Poje. 

Te EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhals, Latin.] 1. To ſend or draw 


out in vapours or fumes. 2. To draw out. 
(1.) Yon light is not daylight, I know it well : 
It is ſome metcor that the ſun exhales, 


To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Shakeſpeare. 
I flattered myſelf with the hopes that the vapour had been 
exhaled. Tem le. 


Fear freezes minds ; but love, like heat, 

Exhales the foul ſublime to ſeek. her native ſeat. Dryden. 
(2.) —— See, dead Henry's wounds 

Open their 'd mouths, and bleed afreſh ! 

Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For tis thy preſence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells ! Shakeſp, 


Exra'LEMEnT. n. /. [from exhale. ] Matter exhaled ; 


va T. 

Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth a groſs and 
corporal exhalement, be found a long time defective upon the 
exacteſt ſcales. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To EXHA'UST. v. a. 1. To drain; to diminith ; to de- 
prive by draining. 2. To draw out totally; to draw 
ti nothing is left. 

(1.) Single men be times more charitable, becauſe their 
means are leſs exharufled. Bacun s Eſſays. 

Spermatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, ex- 
haufts it of its beſt ſpirits, and derives the flower of it to the 
ſeminal veſſels. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

(2.) Though the knowledge they have left us be worth our 
ſtudy, yet they exhauſted not all its treaſures : they left a great 
deal for the induſtry and ſagacity of ifter-ages. Locke. 

— — The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth; 

But when the alien compoſt is exhauft, 

Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 

Ex nA“ Us TON. n. /. [from exhauſt.) The aQ of drawing 
or draining. 
Ex nA UsTLESSs. a4. [from exhau/?.] Not to be emptied ; 
not to be all drawn off; inexhauſtible. 
Of heat and light, what everduring ftores 

Brought from the ſun's exhayftle/s golden ſhores, 

Through gulphs immenſ of intervening air, 

Enrich the earth, and every loſs repair. Blackmore. 

To EXHPBIT. v. a. [exhites, Latin.] 1. To offer to 
view or uſe ; to offer or propoſe in a formal or publick 
manner. 2. To ſhow ; to diſplay. 

(r.) If any claim redreſs of 2 they ſhould exhibit 
their petitions in the ſtreet. Shakeſ>. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

He ſuffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge of high 
treaſon againit the ear], Clarendon. 


E X I by 
) One of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetually exh:- 
AK te weaknels of mind and by 


ExnigiTER. . /. [from exbibit.] He that offers any 
thing, as a petition or charge, in a publick manner. 


He ſeems indi t, 

Or rather ſwaying more upon our 
Than cheriſhing th exbibiters ry us. Shakeſpeare. 
Exar'prTION. . / [from exhibit.) 1. The act of exhi- 


biting ; diſplay ; ſetting forth., 2. Allowance ; falary ; 
penſion : it is much uſed for penſions allowed to ſcholars 
at the univerſity. 3. Payment ; recompenſe. 
(1.) What are all mechanick works, but the ſenſible exh1b:- 
tion of mathematick demonſtrations ? Grew's Coſmol. Sac. 
(2.) I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
Due preference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her — Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibition thou ſhalt have from me. Shakeſpeare. 
All was aſſigned to the army and garriſons there, and ſhe 
received only a penſion or exhibition out of his coffers. Bacon. 
He is now neglected, and driven to live in exile upon a ſmall 
exhibition. Swift. 
(3.) I would not do ſuch a thing for gowns, petticoats, nor 
caps, nor any petty exhibition. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Exal'siTIiVeE. adj. [from exhibit.) Repreſentative ; diſ- 
laying. 
4 ruths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome underſtand- 
ing; or rather, they are the ſame with that underſtanding itſelf, 
conſidered as variouſly exhibitive or repreſentative, according 
to the various modes of inimitability or participation. Norris. 
To EXHTLARATE. v. 4. [exbilars, Latin.] To make 
cheerful; to cheer ; to fill with mirth; to enliven ; to 
glad ; to gladden. 
The coming into a fair 
richly furniſhed, a beautiful 
and exhilarate the ſpirits mu 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 
That with exhilarating vapours bland 
About their ſpirits, had play'd, and inmoſt pow'rs 
Made err, was now exhal'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let them thank 
Boon nature, that thus annually m_ — 
Their vaults, and with her former quid gifts 
Exbilarates their languid minds, within 


en, the coming into a fair room 
8 and the like, do delight 
ch. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


The golden mean confin'd. Phillips. 

ExnilaRa'TiON. #. /. [from exhilarate.) 1. The act of 
giving gaiety. 2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 

(2.) Exhilaration hath ſome affinity with joy, though it be a 


much lighter motion, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

To EXHORT. v. @. [exhortor, Latin. ] To incite by 
words to any good action. 

We beſeech you, and exhort you by the Lord Jeſus, that as 

ye have received of us, how you ought to walk, ſo ye would 


abound. The. 
My duty is to exhort you to conſider the dignity of that holy 
myſtery. Common Prayer. 
Deſigning or exhorting glorious war. Milton. 


FExHorRTa'TiON, 2 / [from exbort. | 
horting; incitement to good. 
which one is exhorted. | 

(1.) If we will not encourage publick beneficence, till we 
are ſecure that no ftorm ſhall overturn what we help to build, 
there is no room for exhortations to charity. Atterbury. 

(2.) Il end my exbertation atter diuner. Shakeſpeare. 

Exuo'xTATORY. adj. [from exbprt.] Lending to exhort. 

Exno'aTER. 2. / [from erf. J One who exhorts or en- 
coura ges by words. 8 __ 1.4 | 

To EXI'CCATE. v. @. [ex/icco; Latin.] To dry; to wy 
up. 5 > 

Exicca'tion. 3. /. [from exiccate.] Arefaction; act of 
drying up; ſtate of being dried up. | 

at is more eaſily refuted than that old vulgar aſſertion of 
an univerfal drought and exiccation of the darth As if the fun 
could evaporate the leaſt drop of its moiſture, ſo that it ſhould 


1. The aQt of ex- 
2. The form of words by 


E:; X I. 
never deſcend again, but be attracted and elevated quite out of 
the atmoſphere. „ 
Ex CAT IVB. adj. from exiccate.) Drying in quality; 
having the 
E'xtGENCE. 


Ext ENV. 
82 1. Demand; want; nced. 
g neceſſity ; diſtreſs; ſudden occaſion. 


(1.) As men, we are at our own choice, both for time and 
lace and form, according to the exigence of our own occa- 


wer of drying. 
* J. [This word is probably only a corrup- 
tion of exigents, vitiated by an unſkiitut 
2. Preſ- 


s in private. Hooker. 
You have heard what the preſent condition and exigencies of 


theſe ſeveral charities are. Atterbury. 
While our fortunes exceed not the meaſure cf real conve- 
nience, and are adapted to the exigencies of our ſtation, we 
ive the hand of. Providence in our gradual and ſucceſſive 
upplies. Rogers. 
(2.) This diſſimulation in war may be called ftratagem and 


conduct; in other exigencies addreis and dexterity. Broome. 
Now in ſuch exigencies not to need, 
Upon my word you mult be rich indeed! 
A noble ſuperfluity it craves, 
Not for yourſelf, but for your fools and knaves. Pate. 


E/xiGenT. n. /. [exigens, Latin. ] 1. Preſſing buſineſs; 
occaſion that requires immediate help. 2. [A law term. 
A writ iſſued when the defendant is not to be found, being 
part of the proceſs leading to an outlawry. Shakeſpeare 

uſes it for oy extremity. Hanmer. 3. End. 
(I.) In fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have ſtaid 


to deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was deviſed to their hands. Hooker, Preface. 


The council met, your guards to find you ſent, | 
And know your pleaſure in this cæigent. Waller. 
(3-) Thele eyes, like lamps whole waſting oil is ſpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shakeſpeare. 
ExiGu'iTY. 2. / [exiguitas, Latin.] Smalneſs ; duninu- 
tiveneſs ; ſlenderneſs. 
The exiguity and ſhape of the extant particles is now ſuppoſed. 
Boyle ow Colours. 
Exil“ vous. adj. [exiguus, Latin.] Small; diminutive ; 
little. Not uſed. 
Their ſubtile parts and exigucus doſe are conſumed and eva- 
rated in leſs than two hours time. Harvey. 
E'XILE. . /. (exilium, Latin. It ſeems anciently to have 
had the accent indifferently on either ſyllable : now it is 
uniformly on the firſt.] 1. Baniſhment; ſtate of being 
baniſhed from one's country. 2. The perſon baniſhed. . 
(1.) Our ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 


We've led ſince thy exile. Shakeſp. Coriozanus. 
Welcome is . welcome were my death. Shale, 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shokſepeare. 
(2.) O muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn, 

Nor after length of rowlin Dryden Vi, gil. 


ears return? 
Ulyſſes, ſole of all the — train, 
An exile from his dear paternal coatt, 
Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt. Pope's Odr/y. 
Ex1'LE. adj. [exilis, Latin.) Small; ſlender ; not full; 
not powerful. Not in uſe, except in philoſophical writ- 


ings. 

f were good to enquire what means may be to draw forth the 
.exile heat which is in the air; for that may be a ſecret of great 
wer to produce cold weathier. BA. 
In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more eile 
ſound than when the lid is open. Bacon's Natural Hiſiury. 
To E'xipg. v. 4. {from the noun. This had jormerly the 
accent on the laſt ſyllable, now generally on the firit, 
though Dryden has uſed both.] To baniſh; to dtive 

from a country ; to tranſport. 

Call home our eil d friends abroad, 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. 
Foul ſubornation is predomanant, 

And _ exiPd your highneſs land, Shake p. Henry VI, 
q 


Shakeſpeare. 
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For that offence, 
Immediately we do exi/e him hence. _ Shakeſpeare. 
They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there i e 

from the eternal Providence. Wiſd. xvii. 2. 
His brutal manners from his breaſt ex:/'d, | 
His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue he fil'd. 
Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

Expel'd and extl['d. 

Exi'LeMENT. n. /. [from exile.) Baniſhment. 

Fitzoſborn was diſcarded into foreign ſervice for a pretty ſha- 
dow of exilement. Wotton. 

Ex1'LiTION. 3. J [exilitio, Latin-] The act of ſpringing 

or ruſhing out ſuddenly. 

From ſaltpetre proceedeth the force and report of gunpowder : 
for ſulphur and fmall-coal mixt, will not take fire with noiſe or 
exilition; and powder, which is made of impure and greaſy 
petre, hath but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a faint _— 

rOWN. 


Exr!'t1rTy. 3. . [exilis, Latin-] Slenderneſs; ſmalneſs ; 
diminution. 
Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : the cauſe is 
the exility of the ſpirit, or perhaps the abſence of the fun. 

For exility of the voice, or other ſounds, it is certain that 
the voice doth paſs through ſolid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick; and through water, which is likewiſe a cloſe 
body, and ſuch an one as letteth not in air. acon. 

A. body, by being ſubtilized, can loſe nothing of its corpo- 
reity ; neither can it hereby gain any thing but exility ; for all 
degrees of ſubtility are eſſentially the ſame thing. Grew. 

Ex1'mious. adj, [eximius, Latin-] Famous; eminent; 
conſpicuous ; excellent. Did. 

Exinani'Tion. =. /. [exinanitio, Latin.) Privation ; loſs. 

He is not more 1mpotent in his glory than he was in his 
exinantion. Decay of Pity. 

To EXI'ST. v. n. [exiffa, Lat.] To be; to have a being. 

It is as eaſy to conceive that an Almighty Power might pro- 
duce a thing out of nothing, and make that to exif de novo, 
which did not exift before; as to conceive the d to have 
had no beginning, but to have exiffed from eternity. South. 

It ſeems reaſonable to enquire, how ſuch a multitude comes 
to make but one idea, fince that combination does not always 
exift together in nature, Locke. 

One is paſt, a different ſcene ! 

No f mention of the dean : 

Who now, alas, no more is miſt 

Than if he never did ei,. Sawift. 

Exr'STENCE, | n. ,. ſexi ſtentia, low Latin.] State of be- 

ExIsTENcV. Jing; actual poſſeſſion of being. 

Nor is only the exiffency of this animal conſiderable, but 


Dryden. 
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many things delivered thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
It is impoſſible any being can be eternal with ſucceſſive eter- 


changes, or variety of ſtates or manner of ei 
y and neceſſarily concomitant unto it. al. 


The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exifence, ſmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addiſon's Cato. 
When a being is conſidered as poſſible, it is faid to have an 
eſſence or nature: ſuch were all things before the creation. When 
it is conſidered as actual, then it is ſaid to have exifferce alſo. 
Watts's Logick. 
Exi'srewT. adj. [from exifl.] Having being; in poſſeſ- 
ſion of being or of exiſtence. 
Whatſoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſs or vicinity 
defineth the quarters of the year, thoſe ſeaſons were actually 
extflent. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1 
l 


The eyes and minds are faſtened on objects which have no 
real being, as if they were truly exiffent. den. 
ExrsTima'TION. . / [exiflimatio, Latin-] 1. Opinion. 


2. Eſteem. 

E'xit. n. / [exit, Latin.] 1. The term ſet in the margin 
of plays to mark the time at which the player goes off the 
ſtage. 2, Receſs ; departure; act of quitting the ſtage ; 
act of quitting the theatre of life. 3. Paſſage out of any 
place. 4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. 


| And all the men and women meerly ? 


And one man in his time plays many parts. Shakeſpeare. 

A for fame 2 
at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a ſhort life, and make a 

at their exit. | Swift. 

(3.) In ſuch a pervioas ſubſtance as the brain, they might 
find an eaſy either entrance or exit, almoſt every where. Glary, 

(4-) The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 
its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. Woodw. 

Ex1'TiaL. 74. [exitialis, Latin.] Deſtructive; fatal; 
ExI“/Tious. mortal; deleterious. Not in uſe. 

Moſt exitial fevers, although not concomitated with the to- 
_— exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to 8 
peſtilential. Harvey on the Plague. 

E'xoous.? =. /. [i:8&-.] Departure; journey from a 
E'xep1. place: the ſecond book of Moſes is fo called, 
becauſe it deſcribes the journey of the Iſraelites from 


Egypt. 

Talat probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and ſixty - five days, ever ſince the time of the Jewiſh exody at 
leaſt. Hale rt Origin of Mankind. 

ExoLEe'TE. adj. [exoletus, Latin.] Obſolete ; out of uſe, 


Dig. 

To Exo'Lve. v. a. [exelvo, Latin.] To looſe ; as - R 
ia, 

ExoLu'tion, 3. /. [execlutio, Latin.] Laxation of the 


nerves. 
Conſidering the exolution and languor enſuing that action in 
ſome, we cannot but think it much abridgeth our days. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Exo'urnaLlos. 2. / [it and ge- A navel rupture. 
To EXONERATE. v. a. [exonero, Latin.] To unload; 
to diſburthen ; to free from any heavy charge. 
The glands being a congeries of veſſels curled, circumgi- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to ſeparate through 
the capillary veſſels into the ſecretory ones, whuch afterwards 


all exonerate themſelves into one common ductus. Ray. 
Exonera'TiION. 2. /- [from exonerate.] The act of diſ- 
burthening, or diſcharging. 
The body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nutrition, and 
ways of repletion and exoneration. Grew. 
Exo'eTaBLE. adj. [exoptabilis, Lat.] Deſirable; to be 


ſought with eagerneſs or deſire. 

E'XORABLE. adj. [exorabilis, Latin.] To be moved by 
intreaty. 

Exo'xsiTance.? =. / [from exorbitance.] 1. The act 


Exo'xsiTancy. of going out of the trac preſcribed. 
Z- Enormity ; 


deviation from rule or right. 3. 
Boundleſs d 


2 : 
(2.) I fee ſome of this fault cleave to thoſe, who have emi- 
nently corrected all other exorbitancies of the tongue. 


Government of the Tongue. 
The reverence of my preſence may be a curb. to your exor- 
bitancies. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


The were groſly impoſed on, to commit ſuch exorbi- 
fancies as could not end but in the diſſolution of the govern - 
ment. Swift on the Diſſentions in Athens and Rome. 

a riot 

U L in exorbitance of ill. Garth's Diſpenſary. 
Exo'asiTANT. adj. {ex and orvito, Latin.] 1. Going 

out of the preſcribed track. 2. Deviating from the courſe 

appointed or rule eftabliſhed. 3. Anomalous ; not com- 
rehended in a ſettled rule or method. 4. Enormous ; 


ond due proportion; exceſſive. 

92 What ſignifies the fiction of the tortoiſe riding upon the 
vio of te wits. but t> jerfiaide donde and mpanthons. to 
our exorbitant paſſions ? L' Eftrange. 

Theſe are not peculiar to earthquakes in our 
times, but have been obſerved in all ages, and parti y thoſe 
exorbitant commotions of the waters of the , 


Woodward's Natural Hiflor y. 
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.) The Jews, who had laws fo particularly determining in 
ir what to do, were — — continually inured 
with cauſes exorbitant, and fuch as their laws had not 


provided 


4.) Their ſubjects would live in plenty, were not th 
*. ſo very exorbitant; for © are too ſplendid 
for the territories. Addiſon on Italy. 


So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires of men, that th 
will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme of perfect happin. 
with leſs. Swift. 

To Exo'xBITATE. v. #. [ex and orbito, Latin.] To devi- 
ate ; to go out of the track or road preſcribed. 

The planets ſometimes would have the ſun as near 
as the orb of Mercury, and ſometimes have exorbitated beyond 
the diſtance of Saturn. Bentley. 

To E'XORCISE. [ifogxigu.] 1. To adjure by ſome holy 
name. 2. To drive away ſpirits by certain forms of ad- 
juration. 3. To purify from the influence of malignant 
ſpirits by —_—_ 3 3 

b f t throu regions run, 
aL? to be pf and bleſs their halls, 

And exorciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryden. 


E'xoxcISER. #. /. [from exorciſe.] One who practiſes to 


drive away evil ſpirits. 
E'xoxcism. u. [ The form of adjuration, 


or religious ceremony by which evil and malignant ſpirits 
are driven away. 
Will his lordſhip behold and hear our ——_— ? Shakeſp. 
Symptoms ſupernatural, muſt be only le by fu tu- 
means ; namely, by devout or exorciſms. ey. 
E'xoxcisT. n. /. [iSeries] 1. One who by adjurations, 
prayers, dr religious acts, drives away malignant ſpirits- 
2. An enchanter ; a conjurer. Improperly. 
..) Then certain of the bond Jews, exorcifts, took upon 
them to call over them which had evil ſpirits. Acts, xix. 13. 
(2. — Soul of Rome 
Thou, like an exorciff, haſt conjur'd up 
My mortified _ Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
. Is or 
iles the truer office of mine eyes? 
Is't real that I ſee? Shakeſpeare's All's well that ends well. 


EXO'RDIUM. n. /. [Latin.] A formal preface; the pro- 
emial part of a compoſition. | 
— Nor will I thee detain 

With poets fictions, nor oppreſs thine ear 

With circumſtance, and long exordiums here. May's Virgil. 

I have been diſtaſted at this way of writing, by reaſon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addiſon on Medals. 

Exorxna'TiON. n. / [exornatio, Latin.] Ornament; de- 
coration ; embelliſhment. 

It ſeemeth that all thoſe curious exornations ſhould rather 
ceaſe. 3 | * 4 . 1 
H ical exornatiaons cies many muc : 

W ag, Origin of Mankind. 
Exo'ssATED. adj. [exofſatus, Latin.] Deprived of bones. 
Di. 
ExosTo's1s. u. / [ix and sie.] Any protuberance of a 
bone that is not natural, as often happens in venereal 
caſes. Quincy. 
Exo'ss O us. adj. [ex and %, Latin.] Wanting bones; 
boneleſs; formed without bones. 

Thus we daily obſerve in the heads of fiſhes, as alſo in ſnails 
and ſoft eæaſſeaus animals, nature near the head hath placed a 
flat white ſtone, or teſtaceous concretion. Brown. 

Exo'Tickx. adj. [C.] Foreign; not produced in our 
own country ; not domeſtick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of ſome 
remote exotick thing, whereof we had no knowledge but 
fabulous relations. Holder's Elements of Sheech. 

Continue freſh hot-beds to entertain ſuch exotick plants as 
arrive not to their perfection without them. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 

Exo'tics . . A foreign plant. 

Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, which was barren, 
and 24 on ſome ſpots, plants that are unknown to Italy, 
and as the gardeners call exoticks. Addiſon's Guard, 
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To EXPAND. v. a. [expando, Latin. ] 
to lay open as a net or ſheet. 
out _ way ; to diffuſe. 
(2.) She uſeth moſt the target to fence away the blow, and 
leaves all other weapons to the Alchoran to propagate and ex- 
fand itſelf. Howel. 
Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and placed between two 
loadſtones, with wings expanded, hung pendulous in the air. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


An animal growing, exfands its fibres in the air as a fluid. 


Arbuthnot on Air. 
Along the ftream of time thy name 
E d flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope, 
Exea'xse. =. 7. [expanſum, Latin. ] A body widely eK 
tended without inequalities. 
A murmuring found 
Of waters iſſue from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmovy'd, 


1. To fpread 
2. To dilate ; to ſpread 


Pure as th' expanſe of heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loff. 
Bright as th' ethereal glows the green expanſe. Savage. 
On the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 


The ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes ; 

The trembling ſurface, by the motion ſtirr'd, 

Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 

Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 

Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin dance. Poe 

ExraxsIBI“LI TY. n. /. [from expanfible.] Capacity of 
extenſion ; poſſibility to be expanded or ſpread into a 
wider ſurface. 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all fluids, there 
is ſome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in one fluid are 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of another ; elſe all fluids would be 
alike in weight, expanſibulity, and all other qualities. Grew. 

Exya'nsSiBLE. adj, [from expanſus, Latin.) Capable to 
be extended ; capable to be ſpread into a wider ſurface. 

Bodies are not expan/ible in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew. 

Exea'ns10N. 8. /. [from expand.) 1. The ſtate of being 
expanded into a wider ſurface or greater ſpace. 2. The 
act of ſpreading out. 3. Extent ; ſpace to which any 
thing is extended. 4. Pure ſpace, as diſlinct from exten- 
ſion in ſolid matter. 

(1.) Tis demonſtrated that the condenſation and exfan/ion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 

ſſure incumbent upon it. Bentley. 

(2.) The eaſy expar/ion of the wing of a bird, and the light- 
neſs, ſtrength, and ſha pe of the feathers, are all fitted for her 
better flight. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

(3-) The capacious mind of man cannot be confined by the 
limits of the world : it extends its thoughts often even beyond 
the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and excurſions into that 
incomprehenſible inane. Locle. 

4.) Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple abſtract conception, I 
call exfanfion, to diſtinguiſh it from extenſion, which expreſſes 
this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of matter. Locke. 

It would for ever take an uſeleſs flicht, 

Loſt in expanſion, void and infinite. Blackmore's Creation. 

Exya'xS1vE. adj. [from expand.] Having the power to 
ſpread into a wider ſurface, or greater ſpace. 

The elaſtick or exfpan/rve faculty of the air, whereby it di- 
lates itſelf when compreſſed, hath been made uſe of in the 
common weather glaſſes. | Ray on the Creation, 

Th' exfa'frve atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold. Thomſon. 


To Exea'TIaTE. v. n. [expatior, Latin.] 1. To range at 
large; to rove without any preſcribed limits. 2. To 
enlarge upon in language. 3. To let looſe; to allow to 
range. This ſenſe, which is active, is very improper. 

(1.) Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures, but leaves 
it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. 
Addiſon, Shectatore. 
He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul exfatiate in the ſkies ; 
Amidſt her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 


Survey the Fer, and confeſs her home. Poe. 
Expatiate tree o'er all this ſcene of man; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan, Pole. 
4 2 | 
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With wonder ſeiz'd, we view the pleaſing ground, 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope's Odyſey. 
(2.) They had a cuſtom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 
becauſe they believed him the giver of eloquence : Dacier ex- 
fatiates upon this cuſtom. Broome. 
(3-) Make choice of a ſubject, which, being of itſelf capa- 
ble of all that colours and the elegance of 442 can poſſibly 
give, ſhall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter 
wherein to epatiate itſelf. | Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
To EXPE'CT. v. a. [expecto, Latin] 1. To have a pre- 


vious apprehenſion of either good or evil. 2. To wait 
tor; to attend the coming. 
(r.) We exfefed 
Immediate diſſolution. Milton. 
Needs mult the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 
Expeft with mortal pain. Milton. 


Good with bad 
Exfe to hear, ſupernal grace contending 


With ſinfulneſs of man. Milton. 
Eve, now expect great tidings. Milton. 
(2.) + The — 

By me incamp'd on yonder hill, ee: 

Their motion. Milton. 


While, ecting there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz d. Dryden. 
To Exee'ct. v. n, To wait; to ſtay. 
Elihu had expe#ed till Job had ſpoken. Fob. 
Exye'cTaBLE. adj. [from expect. To be expeQed ; to 
be hoped or feared. 

Occult and ſpiritual operations are not et ectable from ice; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good ſuch 
qualities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Fxpe'CTANCE. | 1. . [from exjef.] 1. The act or ſtate 
Expt'cTancy.y of expecting; expectation. 2. Some- 
thing expected. 3. Hope; that of which the expecta- 
tion 15 accompanied with pleaſure. 
(1.) Every moment is expeftancy 
Ot more arrivance. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
Satyrs leave your petulance, 

Or elſe rail upon the moon, 

Your ectectance is too ſoon; 

For before the ſecond cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. B. Johnſon's Fairy Prince. 

This bleſſed expeance mult be now my theme. Boyle. 

But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'ſt ſtay ! 

Expe#ance calls thee now another way. Milton, 

(2.) There is expetance here from both the ſides, 
What further you will do. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
(3-) Oh, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The exfefancy and roſe of the fair ſtate. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
EXPE'CTANT. adj. [French.] Waiting in expeQation. 

Her majeſty has offered conceſſions, in order to remove ſcru- 

ples raiſed in the mind of the expe#ant heir. Swift. 

Exye'ctranT. n. . [from expe#.) One who waits in 
expectation of any thing; one held in dependance by his 
hopes. 

: They, vain exfe&ants of the bridal hour, 

My ſtores in riotous expence devour. Pope's Odyſſey. 

This treatiſe was agreeable to the whole nation, except 
thoſe who had employments, or were exfefants. 

Swift to Pope. 
FxyetcTa'rioNn. . .. [expedtatio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
expecting. 2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope 
or fear. 3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. 
The object of happy expectation ; the Meſſiah expected 
s. A ftate in which ſomething excellent is expected 
from us. 


(1.) — The trees 
Should have borne men, and expe&ation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


3 The reſt, 

That are within the note of expectation, 

Already are i' th' court. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
'Tis expectation makes a bleiſing dear. Congreve, 


3 
(2.) Live in a conſtant and ſerious expefation of that day, 
when we muſt appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. 


Roger s's Sermons, 


(3:) My ſoul, wait thou only upon God; for my expetation 
is | i 


rom him, PF. Ixii. 5, 

(4-) Now clear I underſtand, 

What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in vain, 
Why our great exfefation ſhould be call'd 
The ſeed of woman. Vilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
( 5.) How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and 
of ſo rare not only expectation but proof, to divert your 
thoughts from the _ of goodneſs. Stdney, 
ou firſt came home 

From travel with ſuch hopes as made you look'd on, 

By all mens eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas'd with your growing virtues I receiv'd you. Otabav. 

Exye'cTer- . . [from expef.] 1. One who has hopes 
of ſomething. 2. One who waits for another. 

(1.) Theſe are not great expeFers under your adminiſtration, 
according to the period of governors here. Swift. 

(2.) Signify this loving interview 
To the expefers of our Trojan part. Shak. Troil. and Cres. 
To EXPE/CTORATE. v. 4. [ex and pectus, Latin.] To 
eject from the breaſt. 

Excrementitious humours are expeForated by a cough after 
a cold or an aſthma. Har wey on Conſumt tions, 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated ſo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expeorated by coughing. Arbuthnot. 

ExyecTora'TionN. . [from expectorate. 1. The act 
of diſcharging from the breaſt. 2. That diſcharge which 
is made by coughing, as bringing up phlegm, or any 
thing that obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, and ſtraitens 
the breath. Quincy. 

(2.) With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleuriſies and inflam- 
mations of the lungs, he mixeth ſpices, for promoting exfe#o- 
ration, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Exee:'cToRaTIVE. adj. [from expeforate.] Having the 
quality of 1222 expectoration. 

Syrups and other epectoratives, in coughs, muſt neceſſarily 
occaſion a greater cough. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

ExrkDIEN CE. 23. /. [from expedient.) 1. Fitneſs ; pro- 

Exee'piency.S priety ; ſuitableneſs to an end. 2. It 
is uſed in Shakeſpeare for expedition ; adventure ; or at- 
tempt. 3. It is alſo uſed by Shakeſpeare for expedition; 
haſte ; diſpatch. | 

(1.) Solemn dedications of things ſet apart for Divine Wor- 
ſhip, could never have been univerſally practiſed, had not right 
reaſon dictated the high expediency and great uſe of ſuch 


— 


practices. South. 
(2.) Let me hear 
What yeſternight our council did decree, 


In forwarding this dear 7 0198 "6 Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
(3-) I ſhall break 
The cauſe of our expedience to the queen, 
And get her leave to part. Shakeſp. Anth. and Clotatra. 
Eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience, Shakeſp. R. II. 
EXPE/DIENT. adj. [expedit, Latin.) 1. Proper; fit; 
convenient ; ſuitable. 2. In Shakeſpeare, quick ; expedi- 
tious. 
(1.) All things are not expedient : in things indifferent there 
is a choice; they are not always equally expedient. Hooker. 
When men live as if there were no God, it becomes expe 
dient for them that there ſhould be none; and then they en- 
deavour to perſuade themſelves ſo. Tilluſon. 
(2.) The adverſe winds, 
Whole leifure I have ſtaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 
His marches are expedient to this town. hakeſp. King John. 
Exye'pienT. . /. [from the adjeftive.] 1. That which 
helps forward, as means to an end. 2. A ſhift; means 
to an end which are contrived in an exigence or difficulty. 
9 God does not project for our ſorrow, but our innocence; 
3 


would never have invited us to the one, but as an extedient 
to the other. 


Decay of Picty. - 
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(2.) Th' expedient pleas'd, where neither loſt his right 
Mais had the day, and Venus had the night. Dryden. 
He flies to a new 2xfedient to ſolve the matter, and ſuppoſes 
am earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. 
Woodward. 
ExrkDtENTLV. adv. [from expedient.) 1. Fitly ; ſuita- 
bly z conveniently. 2. Haftily ; quickly. Not uſed. 
(2.) Let my officers of ſuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houſe and lands : 
Do this exfediently, and turn him going. Shakeſpeare. 
To E/XPEDITE. v. a. [expedio, Latin. 1. To facilitate; 
to free from impediment. 2. To haſten ; to quicken. 
3- To diſpatch; to ifſue from a publick office. 
(1.) By fin and death a broad way now is pay'd, 
To expedgte your glorious march. Milton. 
(2.) An inquiſition would ſtill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converſion of the Papiſts. Szwift. 
3-) Though ſuch charters be expedited of courſe, and as of 
ight, yet they are varied by diſcretion. Bacon. 
F/xyEDITE. adj. [expeditus, Latin.) 1. Quick; haſty; 
ſoon performed, 2. Eaſy; difencumbered ; clear from 


impedunents. FH Nimble; active; agile. 4. It ſeems 
to be uſed by Bacon for /ight armed in the Roman ſigni- 
fication 


(1.) Wholeſome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 
ſtate of thoſe monſters. Sandys. 
(2.) Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo fully 
as is requiſite for man's ſalvation, nor fo eaſily as to make the 
way plain and expedite enough, that many may come to the 
knowledge of it, and fo be ſaved, and therefore the Scripture 
has been given. Hooker. 
(3.) The more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from ſenſual 
luſts, the more nunble and expedite it will be in its operations. 
Tillotſon. 

(4.) He ſen the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to 
ſpeed to Exeter, to the reſcue of the town. Bacon's Henry VII. 


E'xpxzpiITELY. adv. [from expedite.] With quickneſs, 
readineſs, haſte. 
Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn them more ex- 
peditely for the reception of ſounds from every quarter. Grew. 
Exezpi'tion. 2. . [from expedite.] 1. Haſte; ſpeed ; 
activity. 2. A march or voyage with martial intentions. 
(1.) Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added a pierc- 
ing kind of brevity, thereby the better to expreſs that quick 
and ſpeedy expedition wherewith ardent affections, the very 
wings of prayer, are delighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven. 


Hooker. 
— Ev'n with the ſpeedieſt ex*edition 
I will diſpatch him to the emperor's court. Shakeſt care, 
(2.) — Octavius, and Mark Antony, 


Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their e dition tow'rd Philippi. Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 
To EXPE/L. v. a. [expello, Latin] 1. To drive out; to 
force away . 2. To eject; to throw out. 3. To baniſh ; 
to drive from the place of reſidence. 4. To reject; to 
refuſe. 5. To keep off; to exclude ; to keep our. 

(1.) The lord your God ſhall expel them from before you, 
and drive them from out of your fight. Joſ. xxiu. 5. 
I may know the let why gentle peace 

Should not extel theſe inconveniencies. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 

Suppoſe a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places with ſuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Bur nei's Theory of the Earth. 

(2 Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, 1s 
either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, and other parts 
of the body are moved to expel by conſent. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

The virgin huntreſs was not flow 

2 the ſhaft from her contracted bow. Dryden. 
(3-) Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 

Expel'd and exil'd left the Trojan ſhore. Dryden's An. 
(4-) And would you not poor fellowſhip expel, 


Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy, Hubberd's Tale. 
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(5.) Since ſhe did negle& her looking-glafs, 
And threw her ſun expelling maſk away, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her c 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shakeſj eare. 
Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Would patch a wall, expel the winter's flaw ! Shakeſpeare. 
Exee'LLEr. 2. , [from expel-] One that expels or drives 
away. 
To Exre'ND. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out; to 
ſpend. 
0 If my death might make this iſland happy, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The king of England waſted the French king's country, 
and thereby cauſed him to expend ſuch ſums of money as ex- 


ceeded the debt. Hayward. 
The publick burthens, though they may be a reaſon for 


our not ending ſo much in charity, yet will not juſtify us 
in giving nothing. Atterbury. 
EXPE'NSE. . /. [r-xpenſum, Latin.] Coſt; charges; 
* expended. 
Hence comes that wild and vaſt exfenſe, 
That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, 
Which fimple poverty firſt made. Ben. Johnſon's Catiliue. 
A feaſt prepar'd with riotous expenſe 
Much coft, more care, and moſt magnificence. Dryden. 
Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not want fo 
many ſprings as were convenient, and afford a ſupply every 
where tuitable to the neceſſities and expenſes of each climate. 
Woodward. 


I can fee no reaſon by which we were obliged to make thoſe 
prodigious exfenſes. Sat. 
ExyE'NSEFUL. adj. [rxpenſe and full.] Coſtly; chargeable; 
expenſive. 
No part of ſtructure is either more expenſeful than windows 
or more ruinous. Wotton's Architecture. 
Exye'NSELESS- adj. [from expenſe.] Without coſt. 
A phyſician may fave any army by this frugal and expen/eleis 
means only, Milton on Education. 
What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 
Is all exfenſeleſs, and procur'd with eaſe. Blackmore. 


Exye'NSIVe. a4. [from expenſe.) 1. Given to expenſe ; 
extravagant; luxurious. 2. Coflly ; requiring expenſe : 
as, expenſive dreſs; an expenſive journey. 3- Liberal ; 
generous ; diſtributive. 

(1.) Frugal and induſtrious men are friendly to the eſta- 
bliſbed government, as the idle and exper/ive are dangerous. 
Temple. 

(3-) This requires an active, e>penfeve, indefatigable good- 
neſs, ſuch as our apoſtle calls a work and labour of love. 

| Sftratr. 

Exet'NSIVELY. adv. [from expen/ive.] With great ex- 
penſe ; at great charge. 

I never knew him live ſo great and experſively as he hath 
done ſince his return from exile. Swift. 


ExrENvsIVIZN ESS. 2. , [from expenfive.] 1. Addiction 
to expenſe; extravagance. 2. Coſtlineſs. 

(2.) Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or en- 
fiveneſs, are ſome of the greateſt monuments of the grandeur 
of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

EXPERIENCE. n. / [experientia, Latin.] 1. Practice; 
frequent trial. 2. Knowledge gained by trial and 
practice. 

(1.) Hereof experience hath informed reaſon, and time hath 
made thoſe things apparent which were hidden. Raleioh, 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 

Uncheck'd, and of her rovmg is no end, 

Till warn'd, or by exferience taught, ſhe learn, 

That not to know at large of things remote 

From uſe, obſcure and tubtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom ; what is more, is fume 

Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 

And renders us in things that moit concern 


Unpractis d, unprepar'd, and ſtill to (eek, 


N. J. en. 


E XP 


(2.) — Boys immature in knowledge 
Pawn their experience to their preſent pleaſure. Shakeſpeare. 
But if you'll —— mark what I adviſe 


Whom age and long experience render wiſe. Pope. 
To Exyz'rtexce. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To try; 
to practiſe. 2. To know by practice. 
(2.) He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye. . Milton. 
Exez'rx1encep. participial * [from experience.) 1. Made 
2 


ſkilful by experience. 2. Wiſe by long practice. 
wer e muſt perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the 
diſtinct ſpecies ; or learn them from fuch as are uſed to that 
fort of t ings, and are experienced in them. Locke. 
(2.) To him experienc'd Neſtor thus rejoin'd, 
O triend ! what ſorrows do'ſt thou bring to mind ! Pope. 
Exyz'ritxnctr. = /. One who makes trials; a practiſer 
of experiments. 8 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the likeneſs of any 
object, if ſtrongly enlightened, will appear to another, in the 
eye of him that hoks ſtrongly and fteadily upon it, 'till he be 

{ dazzled by it; even after he ſhall have turned his eyes from it. 

Digby on Bodtes. 

EXPERIMENT. 2. /. [experimentam, Latin.) Trial of 

any thing ; ſomething done in order to diſcover an un- 
certain or unknown effect. 

That which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is the gathering of 
principles out of their own particular experiments ; and the 
framing of our particular experiments, according to the rule of 
their principles, ſhall make us ſuch as they are. Hooker. 

It is good allo not to try exferiments in ſtates, except the 
neceſſity be urgent, or the utility evident. Bacon. 

Adam ! by fad experiment I know, 

How little weight with thee my words can find, Milton. 

Till his fall man's mind was ignorant of nothing but of fin ; 
or, at leaſt, it reſted in the notion without the ſinart of the 
experiment. South's Sermons. 

When we are ſearching out the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obſervation is 
called experiment. Watts on the Mind. 

To ExrERIMENT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To try; to 
ſearch out by trial. 2. To know by experience. 

(1. ) Franciſco Redi experimented that no putrefied fleſh will 
of itſelf, if all inſects be carefully kept from it, produce any. 

Ray on the Creation. 

(2.) When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our perception of 
duration ceaſes with it, which every one experiments whilſt he 
ſleeps ſoundly. | Locke. 

ExpErIME'NTAL. adj. [from exferiment,.] 1. Pertaining 
to experiment. 2. Built upon experiment; formed by 
obſervation. 3. Known by experiment or trial. 

(2.) Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 

Which with exferimental ſeal do warrant 

The tenor of my book. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

The experimental teſtimony of Gillius is moſt conſiderable 
ef any, who beheld the courle thereof. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

(3-) We have no other evidence of univerſal impenctrability, 
beſides a large experience, without an e erimental exception. 

| New. ton's Of t. 

Theſe are ſo far from being ſubſervient to atheiſts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
cunfirmation of the univerſal deluge. Bentley's Sermens. 

FxeeRIME'NTALLY. adv. [from experimental.) By expe- 
rience ; by trial ; by experiment ; by obſervation. 

The mi _— being ſometimes univerſal, has made us 
unpart what we have e erimentally learned by our own obſer- 
vations. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

While the man is under the ſcourge of affliftion, he is 
willing to abjure thoſe ns which he now exferimentelly finds 
attended with ſuch bitter conſequences. Rogers's Sermons, 

Expe'RIMENTER. . /. [from experiment.] One who 
makes experiment. 

Galileus and Morſennus, two exact experimenters, do think 
they find this verity by their experiences; but ſurely this is 
impoſſible to be done. Digby on Bodies. 

EXPERT. adj. [experius, Latin.] 1. Skilful ; addreſsful ; 

untelligent. 2. Ready; Cexterous. 3. Skilful by prac- 


To EXPIATE. v. a. [expio, Latin. ] 


E x r 
tice or experience. This ſenſe is rare. 4. It is uſed 


Pope with of before the object of ſkill, — with ix. 

(.) Now we will take ſome order in the town, 

Placing therein ſome expert officers. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
an fair Alma fits confeſt, 

On Florimel's _—_ breaſt 

When ſhe the riſing ſigh — $, 

And by concealing her pains. Pricr. 
(2.) The meaneſt ſculptor in th Emilian ſquare, 


Can imitate in braſs the nails and hair; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 

Able t expreſs the parts, but not diſpoſe the whole. Dryder. 

They have not the good luck to be perfectly knowing in the 
forms of ſyllogiſm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke, 

(3-) Expert men can execute, and j of culars, one 
by one ; but the counſels, and the plotPand marſhalling 
of affairs, come beſt from thoſe that are learned. Bacon. 


(4-) Thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of Heaven to guard thy ſtate. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Exye'«TLY. adv. [from expert.) In a ſkilful, ready, and 
dexterous manner. 


Exezt'xTxess. =. , [from expert.] Skill; readineſs ; 


dexterity. 
What his ion, what his valour, honeſty, and expert- 
neſs in war. Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well. 


This army, for the expertneſs and valour of the ſoldiers, was 
thought ſufficient to have met the greateſt army of the Turks. 

Knolles's Hiftory, 

ExrIABLE. adj. [from expiare.] Capable to be expiated, 


or atoned. 
1. To annul the 
you of a crime by ſubſequent acts of piety ; to atone 
or. 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 3. To make 
reparation for. 
(1.) Strong and able felons, in true 
iſſion to expiate their crimes by their 
ſo innocent and fo hopeful a work. Bacon's Phyſ. Remains. 
The odium which ſome mens rigour or remiſſneſs had con- 
tracted upon my government, I reſolved to exprate by regula- 
tions. King Charles. 
For the cure of this diſeaſe an humble, ſerious, hearty repen- 
tance is the only phyſick ; not to epiate the guilt of it, but to 
qualify us to partake of the benefit of Chriſt's atonement. 
Ray on the Creation. 
(3-) The treaſurer obliged himſelf to expiate the injury, to 
rocure ſome declaration to that purpoſe under his majeſty's 
gn manual. Clarendon. 
The more they have hitherto embezzled their parts, the more 
they endeavour to exfiate that unthriftineſs by a more careful 
managery for the future. Government of the Tongue. 
Exeta'Ti0Nn. . /,. [from expiate.] 1. The act of ex- 
piating or atoning for any crime. 2. The means by which 
we atone for crimes ; atonement. 3. Practices by which 
the threats of ominous prodigies were averted. 
(2.) Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadowy exprations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expiation for my 
not ſerving my king and country in it. Dryden. 
Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues riſe to 
the higheſt pitch of perfection, there will be ſtill in him ſo many 
ſecret fins, ſo many human frailties, ſo many offences of igno- 
rance, paſſion, and prejudice, ſo many unguarded words and 
thoughts, that without the advan of ſuch an expiration and 
atonement, as Chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is impoſſible he 
ſhould be ſaved. Addiſon, Stectator. 
(3.) Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians and Romans 
did uſe divers forts of expiations, and to go about their princi- 
pal cities with many ſolemn ceremonies and ſacrifices, Hayw. 
Ex2taTORY. adj. [from expiate.] Having the power of 
expiation or atonement. 
His voluntary death for others preyailed with God, and tal 
the force of an expiatory ſacrifice. Hooker. 
ExrILATTION. #. /. [expilatio, Latin.] Robbery ; the att 
of committing waſte upon land to the loſs of the heir. 


itence, implore 
iduous labours in 


EXP 
Fxyina'riow. 8. /. [from expire.] 1. That act of reſpi- 
ration which s the air out of the lang, and con- 
tracts the cavity of the breaſt. Quincy. 2. The laſt emiſ- 
fion of breath; death. 3. Evaporation ; act of fuming 
out. 4- Vapour; matter expirated. $5. The ceſſation 
of any thing to which life is figuratively aſcribed. 6. The 
concluſion of any limited time. 
(x.) In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore 
rather driveth away the voice than draweth it. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 


Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the ſymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a moſt exquiſite pain Reals inſpira- 
tion; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which 
the greateſt — is in exfiration. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

(2.) We have heard him breathe the groan of * 

(4.) Words of this ſort reſemble the wind in fury and impe- 
tuouſneſs, in tranſientneſs and ſudden expiration. 

Decay of Piety. 

Cloſe air is warmer than open air, as the cauſe of cold is 
an expiration from the earth, which in open places is ſtronger. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

(5.) To fatisfy ourſelves of its expiration we darkened t 

room, and in vain endeavoured to diſcover any ſpark of fire. 


Boyle. 


(6.) —— If till the expiration of your month, 
You will return and fojourn with my ſiſter, 
Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

This he did in a fortnight after the expiration of the treaty of 

Uxbridge. Clarendon. 

To EXPIRE. v. 4. [expiro, Latin.] 1. To breathe out. 

2. To exhale ; to ſend out in exhalations. 3. To cloſe ; 
to conclude ; to bring to an end. Obſolete. 

(1.) To fave his body from the ſcorching fire, 

Which he from helliſh entrails did expire. Fairy Queen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
fpiring and expiring air. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Fhis chaff d the boar; his noſtrils flames exprre, 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. ryden's Ovid. 
(2.) The fluid which is thus ſecreted, and expired forth 
along with the air, goes off in inſenſible parcels. Woodward. 

(3.) When as time A wings ſwift, 

Expired had the term that theſe tu o javels 
Should render up a reck*ning of their travels. Hubb. Tale. 
To Expi'xg. v.n. 1. To make an emiſſion of the breath. 
2. To die; to breathe the laſt. 3. To periſh; to fall ; 
to be deſtroyed. 4. To fly out with a blaſt. 5. To 
2 ; bas raged to come to an * Foo 
(1. the inſpirin expiring 0 of any anim 
opt, it ſuddenly dies. 6, 8 — Angler. 

(2.) For when the fair in all their pride expire, 

To their firſt elements the fouls retire. 


Pofe. 


(3-) ——— All thy praiſe is vain, 
Save what this verſe, which uever ſhall expire, 
Shall to thee purchaſe. Spenſer. 


e dead man's knell, 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom; and good mens lives 


Expire before the flowers in their . 

1 The diſtance judg'd for hot f — * 
4+ ce 4 0 e 

The linſtocks 6 a 


Ag touch, the pond rous wi __ 
vigorous ſeaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he 2 

(50 A month before 
This bond expires, I do return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


Dryden. 


illuſtrate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. 
Such is the original Lans 


» however we may explain it away. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

You will have variety of commentators to explain the diffi- 
cult to you. | Gay. 
Some explain'd the meaning quite away. Pope. 
Exeta'1naBLe. adj. [from explain.] Capable of being 


explained or interpreted. 


Shakeſpeare. EXPLICIT. ad, citus, Latin. 
To EXPLA'IN. v. a. [explano, Latin.) To expound ; to J. [explicitus, Latin. ] 


EXP 
It is ſymbolically explainable, and 


Exyra'ineg A. f. f. [from explain] Expoſitor; interpreter 3 
commentator. 

ExyLana'tiOn. #. . [from explain.] 1. The act of ex- 
plaining or interpreting. 2. The ſenſe given by an ex- 
plainer or interpreter. 

(2.) Before this explanation be condemned, 
found upon it, ſome lawyers ſhould fully 


implieth purification and 
Brown's Fuga Errours. 


and the bill 
inform the jury. | 
Swift. 
ExeLa'natory. adj, [from explain.] Containing expla- 
nation. 
Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the 
names, and writ explanatory notes. Swift. 
E'xeLeTive. u. ſ. [expletivum, Latin.] Something uſed 
only to take up room; ſomething of which the uſe is 
to prevent a vacancy. 


oy 
heſe are not only uſeful expletives to matter, 
naments of ſtyle. 


Oft the ear the vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
Exfletives, whether words or ſyllables, are made uſe of 
pry to ſupply a vacancy : do, before verbs plural, is abſo- 
utely ſuch ; and future refiners may explode did and does. Pope. 
E/xPLICABLE. adj. [from — Explainable ; poſſi- 
ble to be explained. 
Many difficulties, ſcarce explicable with any certainty, occur 
in the fabrick of human nature. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Great variety there is in compound bodies, and little many 
of them ſeem to be exp/icable. | Boyle. 
To E/XPLICATE. v. a. [explico, Latin-] . To unfold ; 
to expand. 2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 
( 1.) They explicate the leaves, and ripen f 

For the ſilk labourers of the mulberry wood. Blackmore. 
| (2:) They do not underſtand that part of Chriſtian philoſo- 

phy which ex/licates the ſecret nature of this divine —_— 
aylor. 
Although the truths may be elicited and exphicated by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
The laſt verſe of his laſt ſatyr is not yet ſufficiently expli- 
cated. | Dryden. 
ExeLica'tion, n. /. [from explicate.] 1. The act of 
opening; unfolding or expanding. 2. The act of ex- 
plaining; interpretation; explanation- 3. The ſenſe 
given 1 explainer; * : 
(2.) The church preacheth, ubliſhing, by way of teſti- 
mony, the truth which from them ſhe hath received, written in 
the ſacred volumes of Seri ; ſecondly, by way of expli- 
cation, diſcovering the myſteries which lie hid therein. Hooker, 
Many things are needful for explication, and many for ap- 
plication unto particular occaſions. Hooker. 
Allowances are made in the explication of our Saviour's 
parables, which hold only as to the main ſcope. Atterbury. 
(3-) "Tis the ſubſtance of this theory I mainly depend upon: 


many ſingle explications and particularities may be rectiſied upon 


but t or- 
1 


Pope's Ef. on Crit. 


ughts. Burnet's Theory of the earth. 
; : 2 
ExrTIcarIvE. adj. [from explicate.) Having a tendency 
to 7 lain. 
1 


term which is added to the ſubje&t of a complex pro- 
poſition be either eſſential or any way neceſſary to it, then it is 
called explicative ; for it only explains the ſubje&; as, every 
mortal man is a fon of Adam. Watts's Logict. 


E'zrLica'TOR. ». [from explicate.] Expounder ; inter- 


reter ; explainer. 


Unfolded ; plain ; 
clear ; not obſcure; not merely implied. 

We mult lay aſide that lazy and fallacious method of cen- 
ſuring by the hs and bring things cloſe to exf licit proof and 
evidence. — Theory of the earth. 


Theſe f. ations, when moſt refined, ſerve only to ſhow 
how impoſlible it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion of 
that which is infinite. South's Sermons. 


ExyLi'citLy. adv. [from explicit.) Plainly ; directly; 
not merely by inference or_explication. 


1E 
This querulous humour carries an implicit to 
God's ditpoſals 3 but where it is indul fant, 1s its own 


expoſitor, and explicitly avows it. Gowernment of the Tongue. 


Te EXPLO/ DE. v. 4. [explode, Latin.] 1. To drive out 
diſgracefully with ſome noiſe of contempt ; to treat with 
open contempt ; to treat not only with, neglect, but open 
diſdain or ſcorn. 2. To drive out with noiſe and vio- 
lence- 

1.) Him old and young 
Exploded, and had ſeiz d with violent hands, 
Had not a cloud deſcending ſnatch'd him thence 
Unſeen amid” the throng. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Thus was th' applauſe they meant, 
Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 
Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. Milton. 
Old age explodes all but morality. Roſcommon. 
There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or terrella, be- 
ing placed upon its poles, would have a conſtant rotation; but 
this is commonly exploded, as being againſt all experience. 
Wilkins's Dedalus. 
Shall that man paſs for a proficient in Chriſt's ſchool, who 
would have been expluded in the ſchool of Zeno ? South. 
Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall give a ſanction 
to, be antiquated and exploded, they may receive whatever new 


ones they ſhall find occation for. Swift. 
(2.) But late the kindled powder did explode | 
The maſly ball, and the braſs tube unload. Blackmcre. 


Exyro'per. n. , [from explode.) An hiſſer; one who 
drives out any perſon or thing with open contempt. 
EXPLOIT. n. / [exfletum, Latin, res expleta.] A deſign 
accompliſhed ; an atchievement ; a ſucceſsful attempt. 
Know'ſt thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a cloſe exf loit of death. Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won; 
But mine it will that no ex lot have done. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
— How ſhall I relate 
To human tenſe th' inviſible explorts 
Of warring ſpirits? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He breaks herce Hannibal's inſulting heats ; 
Of which e loit thus our friend Ennius treats, Denham. 
Will you thus diſhonour 
Your paſt ea / /oits, and fully all your wars! Addiſon's Cato. 
To ExeLo'iT. v. a. [from the noun-] To perform; to 
atchieve. Not uſed. 

He exploited great matters in his own perſon in Gallia, and 
by his ſon in Spun. Camden's Remains. 

To EXPLO'RATE. v. a. [explaro, Latin.] To ſearch 
out ; to try by ſearching ; to explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith explorate their way. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
ExyLoRa'TiON. 2. /. [from explorate.] Search ; examina- 
tion. 

For exact ex / loratiun ſcales ſhould be ſuſpended where the 
air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, they may the more 
frecly convert upon their natural yerticity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Uſe may be made of the like way of exploration in that en- 
quiry which puzzles to many modern naturaliſts. Boyle. 

FxyLoRA'TOR. 1. /. | from explurate,] One who ſearches; 
a ſearcher ; an examiner. 
Exrlof kA 1 GRT. adf. [from 

amining. 
To EXPLO'RE. &. a. [Væplere, Latin. ] To try; to ſearch 
into; to examine by tial. 
Abdiel that tight endur'd not, where he ſtood 

Among the mighticſt, bent on higheſt deeds, 

And thus his own undJaunted heart explores. Milton. 

Divers opinions 1 have been inclined to queſtion, not only as 
2 naturaliſt, but as a chymiſt, whether they be agreeable to 
true grounds of philoſophy, or the exploring experiments of the 
fire. Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 

The fatal preſent to the flames defign'd, 

Or to the wat'ry deep ; at leaſt to bore 

The hollow fides, and hidden frauds lere. Dryden's Zn. 


— —— 


— 


explorate.] Searching; ex- 


ZEIT 


The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the fhore, 
Spread all his fails, and durſt the deeps explore ; 
e ſteer d ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 
Led by the light of the Mœonian ſtar. Pope's EF. on Crit. 
ExeLo'kEMENT- 3. /. [from explore.] Search; trial. 

The fruſtrated fearch of Porta, upon the explorement of 

many, could ſcarce find one. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
Exero's10w. n. /. [from explode.) The act of driving out 
any thing with noiſe and violence. 

Thoſe parts which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, or marble, 
making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, are the moſt furiouſly ſhat- 
tered ; an event obſervable not only in this, but all other 
explofions whatever. Woodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 

In gunpowder the charcoal and ſulphur eaſily take fire, and et 
fire to the nitre; and the ſpirit of the nitre being thereby rari- 
fied into vapour, ruſhes out with explofion, after the manner 
that the vapour of water ruſhes out of an zolipile : the ſulphur 
alſo, being volatile, is converted into vapour, and augments the 
exploſion. : Newton's Opt. 

With ei vaſt, 


The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice. Thomſon. 
ExeLo'sive. adj. [from explode.] Driving out with noile 
and violence. 

Theſe minerals conſtitute in the earth a kind of natural 
gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the aſſiſtance of its ex- 
leide power, renders the ſhock greater. Woodward. 

EXPO'NENT. n. (from expono, Latin.] Exponent of 
the ratio, or proportion between any two numbers or 
quantities, is the exponent ariſing when the antecedent is 
divided by the conſequent : thus fix is the exponent of 
the ratio which thirty hath to five. Alſo a rank of num- 
bers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from o, and 
placed over a rank of numbers in geometrical progreſſion, 
are called indices or exponents: and in this is founded the 
reaſon and demonſtration of logarithms ; for addition and 
ſubtraction of theſe exponents anſwers to multiplication 
and divifion in the geometrical numbers. Harris. 

Exyo'NENTIAL- adj. [from expexent.] Exponential curves 
are ſuch as partake both of the nature of algebraick and 
tranſcendental ones. They partake of the former, be- 
cauſe they conſiſt of a finite number of terms, though 
thoſe terms themſclves are indeterminate ; and they are 
in ſome meaſure tranſcendental, becauſe they carnot 
be algebraically conſtructed. Harris. 

To EXPORT. v. a. [exporto, Latin] To carry out of a 
country, generally in the way of traffick. 

Glonous followers taint bufineſs for want of ſecrecy, and 
export honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacon's Efſavs, Civil and Meral. 

Edward III. by his encouragement of trade, turned the 
ſcale ſo much in favour of Engliſh merchandize, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported commodities 
amounted to two hundred ninety-four thouſand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thouſand. Addiſon's Freeholer. 

Great ſhips brought from the Indies precious wood, and -x- 

ported pearls and iobes. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

E'xrorT- #. /. [from the verb.] Commodity carried out 
in traffick. 

ExeorxTa'TiION. #. J [from export.] The act or practice 
of carrying out commodities into other countries. 

The cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is fruitfulneſs of ſoil to 
produce neceſſaries, not only ſuthcient for the inhabitants, but 
tor exfc: tation into other countries. Swift. 

Exyo'sTER, #. . [fiom export.] He that carries out 
commodities, in oppoſition to the imperter, who brings 
them in. 

Money will be melted down, or carried m com by the 
exporter, whether the pieces of each ſpecies be by the law big- 
ger or leſs, Locke. 

To EXPO'SE. v. a. [expono, expofitum, Lat. expoſer, Pr.] 
1. To lay open; to make liable. 2. To put in the 
power of any ws 3. To lay open; to make bare; 
to put in a ſtate of being ated upon. 4. To lay open 
to cenſure or ridicule ; to ſhow in ſuch a flate as brings 
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contempt- 5. To lay open to examination. 6. To 
in danger. 7. To caſt out to chance, 8. To cenſure; 
to treat with diſpraiſe. A colloquial abuſe of the word. 
1.) Take phyſick, pomp; 

Exfoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may'ft ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 

And ſhew Heaven juſt. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

— Who here 

Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes 


Foremoſt to ſtand againit the Thunderer's aim ? Milton. 
To pals the riper period of his age 

Acting his part upon a crowded tage, 

To lating toils expos'd, and endleſs cares, ; 

To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnares. Pricr. 


(2.) But ſtill he held his pu 


ſe to depart; 
For as he lov'd her lee 


equal to his life, 


He would not to the ſeas expoſe his wife. Dryden. 
(3-) Then joyous birds 1 the lonely grove, 


And beaſts, by nature ſtrong, renew their love; 
Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath 2 boſom dares expoſe. Dryden's Virgil. 
(4.) Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men, with- 
out arraigning their vices. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
Tully has juſtly expoſed a r that a man ſhould live 
with his friend in ſuch a manner that if he became his enemy, 
it ſhould not be in his power to hurt him. Addiſon, Spectator. 
A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe ; 
Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 
Your fame and your property ſuffer alike, you are at once 
expoſed and plundered. Pope. 
(5-) Thoſe who ſeek truth only, freely expoſe their principles 
to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them examined. Locke. 
(6.) The expoſing himſelf notoriouſly did change the fortune 
of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. Clarendox. 
(7.) A father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, gives him 
to another man; and he again exfoſes him: a third man finding 
him, breeds up and provides for him as his own. Locke. 
Helpleſs and naked on a woman's knees, 
To be expos'd or rear'd as ſhe may pleaſe, 
Feel her negle&, and pine from her diſeaſe. Prior. 
(8.) A little wit is equally capable of expoſing a beauty, and 
aggravating a fault. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Exeos1'Ti0N. 2. /. [from expoſe.) 1. The ſituation in 
which any thing is placed with reſpect to the ſun or air. 
2. Explanation ; interpretation; [from expound, expono, 
Latin. 
(19) Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or ſmell ; 
drawn from ſprings with an eaſterly expoſition. Arbuthnot. 
The diverſity of expoſition of the ſeveral kitchens in this city, 
whereby ſome receive the rays of the ſun ſooner, and others 
later, will occaſion great irregularity as to the time of dining. 
Arbuthnot, 
(2.) My lord of York, it better ſhew'd with you, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your exfo/ition on the holy text. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
You are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law : your expoſition SM 
Hath been moſt found. Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
I have. ſometimes very boldly made ſuch expoſitions of my 
avthors, as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 
Fx2o'sITOR- #. /. [expoſitor, Lat.] Explainer ; expounder; 
interpreter. 


A mirth-moving jeſt, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious. words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakeſpeare. 
In the picture of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon, Itaac is de- 
ſcribed as a little boy, which is not conſentaneous unto the au- 
thority of et. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The finner's conſcience is the beſt expr/itor of the mind of 
God, under any judgment or affliction. Seuth's Sermons. 
Scholiaſts; thole copious expo/itors of places, pour out a vain 
ovufiow of learning on paſſages plain and eaſy. Locke. 


ExyosTuLa'tion. n. /. [from expoſtulate.] 


friends: 


Exeo'suRE. n. , [from expoſe. ] 


Te EXPO UND. v. a. [expono, Latin. ] 


EXP 


put To EXPO'STULATE. v. a. [exjo/tulo, Latin.] To canvaſs 


with another ; to altercate; to debate without open rup- 
ture. 
— More bitterly could I expofulate, 
Save that for reverence of ſome alive 


I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. 
The emperor's ambaſſador did expoflulate with the king, that 
he had broken his league with the emperor. Hayward. 
It is madneſs for friendleſs and unarmed innocence to expoftu- 
late with invincible power. L' Eftrange. 
Durſt I expoftulate with Providence, I then might aſk. Cotton. 


The biſhop will expoftulate, and the tenant will have regard 
to the reaſonableneſs of the demand. Swift. 


1. Debate; 
altercation ; diſcuſſion of an affair in private without rup- 
ture. 2. Charge; accuſation. 


(1.) Expoftulations end well between lovers, but ill between 
Speftator . 


Shakeſp. Rich. III. 


(2.) This makes her bleeding patients to accuſe 
High Heav'n, and theſe expoftulations uſe ; 
Could Nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love with ſuch a face? Waller. 
Expoſtulation is a private accuſation of one friend touching 
another, ſuppoſed not to have dealt ſingly or conſiderately in the 
courſe of good friendſhip. Ayliffe's Parergos. 


ExyosTuLa'ToR. 2. , [from expy/tulate.) One that de- 


bates with another without open rupture. 


Pope. Exeo'sTULaTORY. adj. [from expoſtalate.] Containing 


expoſtulation. 


his fable is a kind of an expoftulatory debate between Boun- 
ty and Ingratitude. L' Eftrange. 
1. The act of expoſing 
or ſetting out to obſervation. 2. The ſtate of being open 
to obſervation. 3. The ſtate of being expoſed, or being 
liable to any thing. 4. The ſtate of being in danger. 5. 
Expoſition ; the ſituation in which the ſun or air is re- 
ceived, 
(2.) When we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
X Determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſure to each chance 
That ſtarts i th' way before thee. Shakeſp. Coriola us. 
(4.) Ajax ſets Therſites 
To match us in compariſons with dirt; 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, 
How hard ſoever rounded in with danger. Shakeſpeare. 
(J.) The cold now advancing, ſet ſuch plants as will not 
endure the houſe, in pots two or three inches lower than the 
ſurface of ſome bed, under a ſouthern expoſure. Evelyn. 


t. To explain; to 
clear; to interpret; to ſhow the meaning of. 2. To ex- 
amine; to lay open: a Latiniſm. 

(1.) We cannot better interpret the meaning of thoſe words 
than pope Leo himſelf expounded them, whoſe fpeech concern- 
ing our Lord's aſcenſion may ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs. 

Hooker. 
This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignified. 

— And this way you have well expounded it. Shakeſpeare. 

He exfounded unto them 1n all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himſelf. Luke, xxiv. 27. 

Thoſe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith they did not 
make truth, but religiouſly expounded it; fo in matters of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government, they did not create provinces, but or- 


dered the countries which they then had. Ra'cigh, 
(2.) He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch with rings and lockets. H.Jibras. 


Exeo'unpDerR. n-. / [from expound.] Explainer ; inter- 


reter. 
r This they did partly as faithful witneſſes; making a mere re- 
lation of what God himſelf had revealed unto them ; and partly 
as careful ex; ounders, teachers, and per ſuaders thereof. Hooker. 
— The beſt he was, 


And faithfulleſt expounder of the laws. 
LI 


Dryden Juv. 
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55 2 * are not * 8 1 and live as 
ought oſe diſcoveries hic ath made in Scri 
copy ; to reſemble; to repreſent. 2. To repreſent by wank and out againſt any evidence whatſoever ; — * 
any of the imitative arts: as, poetry, ſculpture, painting. _ meſſenger ſent expre/s from the ocher world. Atterbury. 
3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by language; to RIrxE “ss. n. . [from the adjective.] 1. A meſſenger ſent 
utter; to declare. 4 To ſhow or make known in any on purpoſe. 2. A meſſage ſent. 3. A declaration in 
manner. 5. To utter; to declare: with the reciprocal plain terms. Not uſual. 
pronoun. 6. To denote ; to deſignate. 7. To ſqueeze 92 The king ſent an expreſs immediately to the marquis, 
out ; to force out by compreſſion. 8. To extort by vio-— yyith all the particular informations. Clarendon. 
lence, or elicite by art: a Latiniſin. As if expreſſes from all parts had come, 

(1.) So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs, With freſh alarms threat'ning the fate of Rome. 


d ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. den's Virgil. Dryden' g 
And ſo t 41 meaſur'd by the leſs Dry wg! We ; a £4 — 


E | 
To EXPRE!SS. v. a. [exprimo, expreſſus, Latin.] 1. To 


Adorn a dream, expreft £ human form, the Ar 
The ſhape of him who ſuffer' d in the ſtorm. Dryden. early notice of it by an expreſs. _ Gulliver's Travels. 
(2.) Each ſkilful artiſt ſhall expreſs thy form (2-) I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered to the workd, 
In animated gold. Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. without any of thoſe popular captations which ſome men uſe in 
(3-) Leis Com half we find expreft, | their ſpeeches and expreſſes. | King Charles. 
Envy bid conceal the reſt. Milton. : (3.) They do not only contradict the eral 7 7 and par- 
Though they have learned thoſe ſounds, op there are no de- ticular expres of the goſpel, but treſpaſs againſt all logick and 
termined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be expreſſed common lenie. Norris. 


1. That may be ut- 


to others by them. Locke. ExyrxEe'sSS1BLE- adj. [from expreſs.] 
In — ideas we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble them, 
whereby we can ſet them down : we have nothing but words to 


expreſs them by. Locke. 
rue wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreft. Pope. 


Others for language all their care expreſs, 


And value books, as women men, for dreſs. Pope. 


tered or declared. 2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing 
or ex 8 p 
(1. ey had not only a memory and tradition of it in ge- 
neral, but even of ſeveral particular accidents of it likewiſe, 
which they handed downwards to the ſucceeding ages, with 
notes of the greateſt terror exprefſible. 
Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


To ſhed tears, among the ancients, when they ſhould expreſs EA yYREISSION. n l trom expreſs.] 1. The act © 
2. 8 : . Wo %. . . r power 
their gratitude to the gods with joy, was eſteemed a prophanation. of repreſenting any thing. 2. The form or mode of lan- 


FO guage in which any thoughs are uttered. 3. A phraſe 
.) No lon ſhall thy bodice aptly lace, - 3. A phraſe; a 
ME, A. and — of Ras. Breen — mode of ſpeech. 4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out 


Fine by degrees, and delicately leſs. Prior. any thing by a preſs. 
(5. Mr. Philips did expreſs himſelf with much indignation (1.) There is nothing comparable to the variety of inſtructive 


inſt me one evening. Pope. expreſſions by ſpeech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, as 
(6.) Moſes and Aaron took theſe men expreſſed by their with an inſtrument ſuitable to the excellency of his ſoul, for the 
names. Numb. i. 179. communication of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 


(2.) But ill expreſſion ſometimes gives allay 
To noble thoughts, whoſe flame ſhall ne'er decay. 
33 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, brings her in as 
a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very ſtrong ex- 


(7.) Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits out 
of which drink is expreſſed; as the grape, and the apple. 
acon. 
(8.) Halters and racks cannot expreſs from thee 
More than thy deeds : tis only judgment waits thee. 


Ben. Johnſon, preſſions. : Broome. 
Gl Art did expreſs (4+) Thoſe juices that are ſo fleſhy, as they cannot make 

A quinteſſence even from nothingnels, drink by expreffion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. 
From dull privatives and lean emptineſs. Donne. 3 Bacon. 
les. ani. 88 e juices of the leaves are obtained by exprefſion : from this 
Expre'ss. 4%. [from the verb.] 1. Copied; reſembling ; nice proceeds the taſte. 3 yori 


exactly like. 2. Plain; apparent; declared in direct 
terms. 3. Clear; not dubious. 'T his ſeems to be no 
proper uſe. 4. On purpoſe; for a particular end. 
(1.) ——— Of his preſence many a ſign 
Still following thee, ſtill compaſſing thee round 
With goodneſs and E love; his face 
Extreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 
(2.) There hath been ſome doubt whether containing in Scrip- 
ture do import e ſetting down in plain terms; or elſe com- 
prehending in ſuch fort, that by reaſon We may from thence 


conclude all things which are neceiſary. Hooker. "= 
There is not any poſitive law f men, whether general or expreſfrve acknowledgment of the majeſty and ſovereignty of 


icular, received by formal expreſs conſent, as in councils ; 4 diſpoſes others to glorify him by the ſame obſeryances. 


y fo Rogers. 
or by rave: - but the ſame may be taken away, « Exexe'SS1VELY. adv. [from expreſive.] In a clear and 


All the gazers on the ſkies, repreſentative way. 
Read not in fair heaven's ſtory ExrxE“CssIVEXIESs. 2. % from eæpreſſive.] The power of 
 Exfreſſer. truth, or truer glory, expreſſion, or repreſentation by words. 3 
Than they might in her bright eyes. Ben. Jobaſon. The murrain has all the expreſtvencſ that words can 2 
(3.) I love to feel myſelf of an expreſs and ſettled judgment it Was here that Virgil ſtrained hard to outdo Lucretius. Addi/. 
and affection, in things of the greateſt . 8 F ady, Thom expreſe.] In dire& _ plain- 
As to the teſtimonies of the fathers, let them be never fo ex- Nh Joth not follow. that of — *. hall an, unleſs we 
treſs againſt all forts of prayers and invocations, they hold only expreſsly extend this in every particular. 8 
of ſuch a fort of prayer. | Stillingfleet. Articles of belief, and things which all men muſt do, to 
the end they may be ſaved, are either expreſsly ſet down in 
Scripture, or elſe plainly thereby to be gathered. Hooker » 


ExrxESsSIVE. adj, [from expreſs.) Having the power of 
utterance or repretentation. With of before the thing 
expreſſed. 

Each verſe fo ſwells expreſi ve of her woes, 
And ev'ry tear in lines ſo mournful flows, 
We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 
O'erlook her crimes, and think the ought to live. Tickell, 
And four fair queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
Th' epreffive emblem of their ſofter pow'r. Pope. 
A. vitible and exemplary obedience to 's laws is the moſt 


Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for any opinion, or ac- 
tion, we may receive it as of divine authority, 


Locke, 
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nn_ Who dare _ * 5 
Bearing the king's will is 
— way Shakeſpeare. 


The beginning of the worſhip of images in theſe weſtern 
parts, was by the folly and fu tion of the people, expreſsly 
againſt the will of their own biſhop. Stilling fleet. 

This account I expreſsly give of them, when I enter on the 
argument. Atter bury. 

All the duties that the beſt political laws enjoin, as conducive 
to the quiet and order of ſocial life, are expreſsly commanded 
by our religion. Rogers. 

Exrak'ss ua E. n. f [from expreſs. Now diſuſed. ] 1. Ex- 
preſſion ; utterance. Not uſed. 2. The form; the like- 
neſs repreſented. Not uſed. 3. The mark; the impreſ- 
ſion. Not uſed. 

1.) There is a myſtery in the foul of ſtate, 
ich hath an jon more divine, 

Than breath or pen can give expreſſure to. Shakeſpeare. 

(2.) I will ſome obſcure epiſtles of love, wherein, by 
the colour of his „the manner of his gait, the expreſſure 

of his eye, forehead, and complexion, he ſhall find himſelf 

ſonated. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
(3-) And nightly, meadow fairies, look you ſing, 

Like to the -compals in a ring: 

Th' expreſſure that it , 3 3 WE 

More fertile freſh than all the field to ſee. Shakeſpeare, 


To 'XPROBRATE. v. a. [exprobre, Latin.] To charge 
upon with reproach ; to impute openly with blame ; to 
upbraid. 

To exprobrate their ſtupidity, he induces the 
ſtorks: now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuſtra- 


mouth expreſsly ? 


tion had been obſcure, and the exprobration not ſo proper. q, 
| Brown 


ExexoBRA'TION. . /. [from exprobrate ] Scornful charge; 
reproachful accuſation ; act of upbraiding. 
The goodneſs we glory in, is to find out ſomewhat 
we may judge others to be ungodly : each other's fault we ob- 
ſerve as matter of exprobration, not of grief. Hooker. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Craſſus's thirſt after 
money, poured gold into his mouth after he was dead. Abbot, 
It will be a denial with ſcorn, wich a taunting exprobration ; 
and to be miſerable without commiſeration, is the height of 
miſery. South's Sermons, 
o need ſuch boaſts, or exprobrations falſe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britiſh files tranſcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Phillips. 


To Expro'erIATE. v. & [ex and propriut, Latin.] To 
make no longer our own ; to hold no longer as a property. 
Not in uſe. 

When you have reſigned, or rather conſigned, your expro- 
priated will to God, and thereby entruſted him to vill for you, 
all his diſpenſations towards you are, in effect, the acts of your 
own will. Boyle's Seraphick Lowe. 

To EXPU'/GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer; to 
take by aſſault. 

Exeucna'tion. . /. [from expugn.] Conqueſt ; the at 
of taking by aſſault. 

The expugration of Vienna he could never . 

| Sanays. 
To EXPU'LSE. v. 4. [expulfus, Latin.] To drive out; 

to expel ; to force away. 


For ever ſhould they be expuls'd from France, 
And not have title of an earldom there. Shakeſheare. 


Suppoſe a nation where the cuſtom were, that after full age 
the ſons ſhould expulſe their fathers and mothers out of poſſeſ- 
ſions, and put them to their 

Inwardly received, it may 
ſtone in the kidneys. 

Dictys 
by Acaſtus 


2 Bacon's Hely War. 
very diuretick, and expul/e the 
| Brown. 
relates, that Peleus was expulſed from his kingdom 
. Broome. 


E X P 
Exrv'ts ton. n. g. [from expulſe.] 1. The act of ex- 


pelling or driving out. 2. The ſtate of being driven 


out. 
(r.) . A. wooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Ot thy dear huſband, Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 


Sole victor from th' exp/fion of his foes, 
Meſſiah his triumphal chariot turn'd. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loff. 
Others think it poſſible ſo to contrive ſeveral pieces of ſteel 
and a load-ſtone, that, by their continual attraction and expul- 
ion of one another, they may cauſe a perpetual revolution of a 


wheel. Wilkins's Dedalus. 
This ificent temple was not finiſhed till after the e- 
pulfion of Tarquin. Stilling fleet. 


Coffee-coloured urine s from a mixture of a ſinall 
quantity of blood with urine ; but often prognoſticates a 
reſolution of the obſtructing matter, and the 225 of gravel 
or a ſtone, Arbuthact on Diet. 

(2.) To what end had the angel been ſent to keep the entrance 
into Paradiſe, after Adam's expulſion, if the univerſe had been 


Paradiſe ? Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Exev'Lsive. adj, [from expulſe,] Having the power of 

expulſion. | 
If the member be dent, by raiſing of it up, and plac:ag 


it equal with or higher the reſt of the body, the influx may 
be reſtrained, and the part ſtrengthened by expulſive bandages. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


providence of Ex U oN. n. /. [from expunge.] Abolition ; the act 


of expunging, blotting, or effacing. 
EXPU'NGE. v. a. [expungo, Latin. ] 
to rub out. 2. To efface; to annihilate. 
(1.) The difference of the denarius and drachm having 
been done in the manuſcript, it was needleſs to eu e it. 
Ar buthnot. 
Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, 
and —— made by great authors in thoſe treatiſes which 


1. To blot out; 


they prepare for the publick. Swift, 
(2.) Wilt thou not to a broken heart diſpenſe 
Thy balm of mercy, and expunge th' offence ? Sandys. 


Deduct what is but vanity, or dreſs, 
Or learning's luxury, or idleneſs, 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 

all, our vices have created arts : 

Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come! Pope. 


ExeurRGa'Tion. #. . [expurgatio, Latin.] 1. The act 
of purging or cleanſing. 2. Purification from bad mix- 
ture, as of errour or falſehood. 

(1.) All the inteſtines, but eſpecially the great ones, kid- 
neys and ureters, ſerve for expurgation. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.) Wiſe men know, that arts and learning want expur- 
gation ; and if the courſe of truth be permitted to itſelf, it 

cannot eſcape many errours. 
Brown's Preface to Vulgar Errours. 

Exeu'sGaToR. . . One who correQs by expung- 
ing. | 

They may well be allowed an expurgator. Lord Digby. 

Exevu'xGaTORY. adj. [expurgaterius, Latin. ] Employed 
in purging away what is noxious : as, the expurgatzry 
index of the Romaniſts directs the abolition or expunc- 
tion of paſſages admitted by any authours contrary to 
popery- 

There wants expurgatory animadverſions, whereby we might 
ſtrike out great numbers of hidden qualities; and having once 
a conceded lift, we might with more ſafety attempt their reaſons. 

Brown's Vulgar Errouwrs. 
LI 


E X 8 
E'XQUISITE. = [exquifitus, Latin. ] 


excellent; conſummate z complete, 
bad. 3. Very ſenhibly felt. 

{1.) His abſolute exactneſs they imitate by tending unto that 
which is moſt ex guiſite in every particular. Hooker. 

Why ſhould the ftate be troubled with this needleſs charge 
of keeping and maintaining ſo great a navy in ſuch exquiſite 
perfection and readineſs ? Raleigh's Hias. 

Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different ſpecies ; and 
none but a poet of the moſt unbounded invention, and the mot 
exquiſite judgment, could have fitted their converſation and be- 
haviour to their ſtate of innocence. Addiſon. 

The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by beaſts in a 
more exquiſite degree than they are by men; for they taſte them 
{.ncere and pure, without being diſtracted in the purſuit, or 
dilquieted in the uſe of them. Atterbur y' Sermons. 

(2.) With exquifite malice they have mixed the gall and 
vinegar of falſity and contempt. King Charles. 

(3.) The ſcales of the ſcart-ſkin hinder objects from making 
too painful and exquiſite impreſſion on the nerves. Cheyne. 

FxquisIiTELY. adv, [from exquifite.] PerteQly ; com- 
pletely : in either a good or ill tenſe. 

We lee more —— with one eye ſhut than with both 
open ; for that the ſpirits viſual unite themſelves, and become 
ſtronger. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 

A collection of rare manuſcripts, exquifitely written in Ara- 
bick, and ſought in the moſt remote parts by Epenius, the molt 
excellent linguiſt. Motion. 

The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 

Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

If cups of ſilver or of gold he brought, 

With jewels ſet, and ea quiſitely wrought, 

To glorious * ſtrait the plate he turn d, 

And with the glitt ring ſpoil his horſe adorn d. 


1. Farſought ; 
2. Conſummately 


muſick is good. Addi ſon on Italy. 
ExduisirENMESS. #. J. [from exquifite.] Nicety ; per- 
fection. 

We ſuppoſe the ſuperficies of the two glaſſes ſnould be ſo 
exactly flat and ſmooth, that no air at all can come between 
them; and experience has informed us, that it is extremely 
difficult to procure from our ordi tradeſmen either glaſſes or 
marbles ſo much as approaching ſuch an exqui/iteneſs. Boyle. 

E'xscrIpT. u. ſ. [exſcrigtum, Latin.] A copy; a writing 
copied from another. 

L xs1'ccanT. adj. [from exſiccate.] Drying ; having the 
power to dry * 

Some are moderately moiſt, and require to be treated with 
medicines of the like nature, ſuch as fleſhy parts; others dry in 
themſelves, yet require exficcants, as bones. Wiſeman. 

To EXSI'CCATE. v. &. [exficco, Latin.] To dry. 

If in a diſſolution of ſteel a ſeparation of parts be made by 
precipitation, or exhalation, the exficcated powder aſcends not 
unto the loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Great heats and dronghts ex/iccate and waſte the moiſture and 
vegetative nature of the earth. Mortimer”s H»ſbandry. 

Exsicca'T10N- #. from exficcate.] The act of drying. 

That which 1s concreted by exficcation, or expreſſion of hu- 
midity, will be reſolved by humettation ; as earth, dirt, and 
clay. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Exs1'/ccaTIVE. adj. [from exficcate.] Having the power 
of drying. 

Exsevi'TioON. u. /. [expuo, Latin.] A diſcharge of ſaliva 
by ſpitting. ncy. 

Exsu'cTiON- #. ſ. [exugo, Lat.] The act of ſucking our, 
or draining out, without immediate contact of the power 
ſucking with the thing ſucked. 

If you open the valve, and force up the ſucker, after this 
firſt exſuction, you will drive out almoſt a whole cylinder full of 
air. : Boyle. 
ExsuDa'TioN. . /. [from exudo, Latin.] A ſweating 

out; an extillation ; an emiſſion. 

They ſeemed to be made by an exſudation, or extillation of 
ſome petriffing juices out of the rocky earth, Derham, 


E'XTANT. adj. [extans, Lat.] 


Dryden. ExTA'TICAL. 
The poetry of operas is generally as exqui/itely ill as the ExTrA“TTIcx. 


EXTE£'MPORAL. adj. [extemperalis, Latin.] 1. 


* 


To Exsu'eroOLATE- v. 4. [a word peculiar to Shakeſpeare.) 
To whiſper ; to buzz in the ear: from the Italian verb 


ſuffelar. Hann er. 
Exchange me for a goat, 


When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes. Shakeſp. Ot bello. 
ExsurrLa'Tion. n. /. [ex and ie, Latin] A blaſt 
working underneath. 
Of volatility the utmoſt degree is when it will fly awa 
without returning : the next is when it will fly up, but wi 
eaſe return : the next is when it will fly upwards over the 


helm, by a kind of exſufflation, without vapouring. Bacon. 
To Exsu'sCITATE. v. 4. [exſuſcits, Latin.] To rouſe up; 
to ſt ir up. Dig. 


E'xTaxcy. 2. /. [from extant.) 1. The ſtate of riſing 
above the reſt. 2. Parts riſing up above the reſt; in 
oppoſition to thoſe depreſſed. 

(2.) The order of the little extancies, and conſequently 

that of the little depreſſions, will be altered likewiſe. 

| Boyle on Colours, 

| 1. Standing out to view; 
ſtanding above the reſt. 2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. 

(1.) That part of the teeth which is extant above the 

ms is naked, and not inveſted with that ſenſible mem- 

— called perioſteum, wherewith the other bones are co- 

vered. Ray 

I a body have part of it extant and part of it immerſed 

in fluid, then ſo much of the fluid as is equal in bulk to the 

immerſed part ſhall be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley, 
(2.) firſt of the continued weekly bills of mortality, 
extant at the pariſh clerks hall, begins the twenty-ninth of 

December 1603. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 

adj. [ixrariz;. See EcsTacy.] 1. Tend- 

ing to ſomething external. 2. Raptu- 

_; in a ſtate in which the foul ſeems to leave the 

Y. 
(I.) I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which con- 
tinually carries me to good without myſelf, Boyle, 
(2.) In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 


. i Uttered 
without premeditation ; quick; ready; ſudden. 2. 
Speaking without premeditation. 
(1.) Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath ts to prove, that 
voluntary and extemforal far excelleth premeditated ſpeech. 
| Hooker. 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, of good extern- 
poral judgment and diſcourſe, for the fatisfying of publick 
miniſters. VPotton' Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 
(2.) Many fooliſh things fall from wiſe men, if they ſpeak in 
©, or be extemf oral. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
ExTE'MePORALLY. adv. [from extemporal.] Quickly; 
without premeditation. 

— be quick commedians 
Extemporally will ftage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

ExXTEMPORA'NEOUs. adj. [extemporateus, Latin.] ith- 
out premeditation ; ſudden. 


ExTE'MPORARY. adj. [extemporareus, Latin.] Uttered or 
performed without premeditation ; ſudden ; quick. 

This cuſtom was begun by our anceſtors out of an ambition 
of ſhewing their extemporary ability of ſpeaking upon any 
ſubject, More's Divine Dialegues. 

hat men ſhould confer at very diſtant removes by an ex- 
temporary intercourſe, is another reputed impoſſibility. 
1 Glanville. 
They write in fo diminutive a manner, with ſuch frequent 
interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on without per- 
petual heſitations, or extemforary expletives. Swift. 
EXTE'MPORE. adv. er tempore, Latin.] 1, Without 
premeditation ; ſuddenly ; readily ; withcut any previous 
care or preparation. 2. It is ſometimes uſed as an ad- 
jective, but very improperly. 


* 
(1.) You may do it extempore; for it is but roaring. Shakeſ. 


where the concern is eternity? South's Sermons. 
Haſt thou no mark at which to bend thy bow ? 
Or, like a boy, purſu'ſt the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ſtones from tree to tree, 
A fruitleſs toil, and liv'ſt eæxtem ore? Dryden 's Perſ. 
(2.) I have known a woman branch out into a long extem- 
pore diſſertation upon Addiſon, pectator. 
ExTE'MPORINESS. 7. 


being unpremeditated. 


To ExTe 'MyorIZE. v. n. [from extempore.] To ſpeak 
extempore, or without premeditation. 
The extemporizing faculty is never more out of its element 
than in the pulpit ; though even here, it is much more excuſa- 
ble in a ſermon than in a prayer. South's Sermons. 


To EXTE/ND. v. a. [extendo, Latin] 1. To ftretch out 
towards any part. 2. To amplify : oppoſed to contract. 
3. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe; to expand. 4. To 
widen to a large comprehenſion. 5. To ftretch into 
aſſignable dimenſions; to make local; to magnify ſo 
as to fill ſome aſſignable ſpace. 6. To enlarge; to con- 
tinue. 7. To encreaſe in force or duration. 8. To en- 
large the comprehenſion of any poſition. g. To impart ; 
to communicate. 10. To ſeize by a courſe of law. 

(1.) See the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 
And his old fire, his helpleſs hand extend. Dryden t Virgil. 
Should'ring God's altar a vile i 
Belies his features, nay extends his ON 
(2.) It is ſufferable in any to uſe what li 
their own manner of writi 


ing the lines and ſenſe of o 


is — 
berty iſt in 
but the contracting and extend- 
rs would appear a thankleſs office. 
„ ²˙ A 
3. muc 1 es capacity of his underſtandin 
ho es himſelf that he can extend his thoughts farther 
than exiſts, or imagine any expanſion where he is not. 


(4-) Few extend their thoughts towards univerſal knowledge. 


6.) To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione t extend the regal line. 
7 If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : 
Feed and regard him not. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The eyes of Tobit — in themſelves ſome action of 
own, were additionally promoted by that power which 
can extend their natures into production of effects, beyond 
created efficiencies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(8.) Seeing it is not ſet down how far the bounds of his 
ſpeech concerning diſſimilitude reach, who can affure us that it 
extendeth farther than to thoſe things only wherein the nations 
were idolatrous ? Heoker. 
(9-) Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. =Pſabns. 
(10.) The law, that ſettles all you do, 
marries where you did but woo ; 
And if it judge upon your fide, 
Will ſoon extend her for your bride ; 
And put her perſon, goods or lands, 
Or which you like beſt, int” your hands, 
To ExTe'ND. v. n. To reach to any diſtance. 
. My goodneſs extendeth not to thee. P/alms. 
The bigneſs of ſuch a church ought to be no greater than 


that unto which the voice of a preacher of a middling lungs 
can eaſily extend. Graunt, 


Exre'noer. =. J [from extend.] The perſon or inſtru- 
ment by which any thing is extended. 5 
The extenſion made, the extenders are to be looſened gently, 


Wijeman's Surgery, 


Pete's Odyſſey. 


Hudibrat. 


Nothing great ought to be ventured upon without prepara- 
tion; but, above all, how ſottiſk is it 8 engage extem cre, 


a icoat. 
N . #. J. [from extempore.] The faculty of 
ſpea king or acting without premeditation; the ſtate of 


Locke. 


Locke. 
(5-) The mind, fay they, while you ſuſtain 
F“ 
You grants at leaſt ſhe is extended, 
o the whole diſpute is ended. Prior. 


E A T 


ExTz'xDIB1.t. adj. [from extend.] 
ſion; capable to be made wider or longer. 
be ſeized by law. 

(7) Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eaſily lengthened ; 
ſuch as have often ſuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly 


1, Capable of exten. 


2. I tat may 


extendible. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ExrE“NDLESSN ESS. n. , [from extend.] Unlimited ex- 
tenſion. In this ſenſe it is once found; but, I think, 


with little propriety. 

Certain moleculz ſeminales muſt keep t'ie world from an 
infinitude and exterdlefſne}s of excurſions every moment into 
ne v figures and animal. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

ExTensS1B1'LiTyY. ». / [from exterftb/.:) Ihe Quality of 
being extenhble. 

In what manner they are mixed, to as to give a fibre exrten/i- 
bility, who can ſay ? Grew's Caſinolugia Sacra. 

ExTE'NSIBLE. adj. [extenſi, Latin.] 1. Capable of being 
ſtretched into length or breadth. 2. Capable of being 
expanded to a larger comprehenſion. 

1.) The malleus being fixed to an exte ble membrane, 
follows the traction of the muſcle, and is drawn inward. Hclaer. 

(2.) That love is blind, is extex/ible beyond the object of 
poetry. Glanville. 

ExTe'NsSIBLENESS. n. . [from exten ſible.] Capacity of 

being extended. 

ExTe'ns10N. . , [from extenſio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
extending. 2. The ſtate of being extended. 

9355 The hiccough cometh of fulneſs of meat, eſpecially in 
children, which cauſeth an exte-fron of the ſtomach. Bacon. 

All reſt fatished at the poſtures of moderation, and none 
endure the extremity of flexure or extenſion. Brown. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or exte ior 
of it above the waters, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

By this idea of — is the extenſion of body diftingwſtcl 
from the exte ion of ſpace : the extenſion of body being no- 
thing but the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, inove- 
able parts; and the extenfion of ſpace, the continuity of un- 
folid, inſeparable, and immoveable parts. Locle. 

ExTe'/nSIONAL. adj. [from exten/ion.] Long drawn out; 
having great extent. 

You run into theſe extenſional phantaſms, which I look 
upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick wrigglings up and 
down of piſmires. More's Divine Dialog ie: . 

ExrERNSIVE. adj. lextenſiuvus, Latin.] 1. Wide; large. 
2. That may be extended. Not uſed. 

(1.) I would not be underſtood to recommend to all a pur- 
ſuit of thoſe ſciences, to thoſe exten/rue lengths to waich the 
moderns have advanced them. Watts on the nd. 

(2.) Silver beaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which is mot 
extenſive under the hammer. Ferie. 

ExTE'NSIVELY. adv. [from extenfive.] Widely ; largely. 

"Tis impoſſible for any to paſs a right judgment concerning 
them, without entering into moſt of thele circumitances, aud 
ſurveying them extenfively, and comparing and balancing then 
all aright. x Watts on the Miu, 

ExTe'NsSiveENess. . /. [from extenfive.] 1. Largenets ; 
diffuſiveneſs; wideneſs. 2. Poſſibility to be extended. 

(1.) As we have reaſon to admire the excellency of this 
contrivance, ſo have we to applaud the extenfiveneſs of the be + 
nefit. Government of the Johr. 

An exten/iveneſs of underſtanding and a large memory ue 
of ſervice. . Waits's Loi. 8+ 

(2.) We take notice of the wonderful dilatibility or -7-.. - 
Aveneſs of the throats and gullets of ſerpents: I myt-.4 is 
taken two entire adult mice out of the ſtomach of un adden, 
whoſe neck was not bigger than my little finger. Ray 9» Cr247:5 1, 

ExTz'nso0r. #. /. [Latin.] The muſcle by waica any 
limb is extended. 

Extenſors are muſcles fo called, which ferve to extend any 

WUncy. 
ſtrong ; but in 
great overbalance ct ſtrength in the 


Arbuthnet and Pope's Mart. Scris, 


t. 
ian people had the flexors of the head ve 
the inſolent there was a 
extenjors of the neck. 


E X T 


Ts yet the cover of a fairer mind, 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. Shakeſpeare, 
To EXTE/RMINATE. v. @. [extermino, Latin.] To 
root out; to tear up; to drive away; to aboliſh; to 
deſtroy. 
Unlucky vices, on which the extermunating lot happened to 
fall. Decay of Piety. 
Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; but were 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
This diſcovery alone is ſufficient, if the vices of men did 
not captivate their reaſon, to explode and exterminate rank 
atheiſm out of the world. Bentley's Sermons. 


E 


EXT Uv r. ertic pe from exterd. Extended. Not uſed. 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. 
Fzxt#'xr. 2. / [extentus, Latin. ] 
wi.ich any thing is extended. 
3 Communication; diſtribution. 
Zure. 
(1.) 
David's true heir, and his full ſceptre _ 
To juſt -> tent over all Iſrael's ſons. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 


Spenſer. 


1. Space or degree to 
2. Bulk; fize ; compals. 
4. Execution; ſei- 


If I mean to reign 


Ot huge extent ſometimes. 
— Ariana, of Dorius race, 
That rul'd th' extent of Aſia. 

3.) An emperour of Rome 
Treubled, confronted thus, and for th' extent, 
Of equal juſtice us'd with ſuch contempt. 

4.) - Let my officers 
Make an extent upon his houſe and land, 

And turn him going. Shakeſpeare's As you like it, 
ToEXTE/NUATE. v. a. [extenus, Latin.] 1. To leſſen; 
to make ſmall or ſlender in bulk. 2. To leſſen; to di- 
minith in any quality. 3. To leſſen; to degrade; to 
diminiſh in honour. 4. To leſſen in repreſentation ; to 
palliate: oppoſite to aggravate. 5. To make lean. 6. 
To make rare ; oppoſed to denſe. 
(1.) His body behind his head becomes broad, from whence 
it is again exteruated all the way to the tail. Grew's Muſeum. 
(2.) | To perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. Shakeſteare. 
But fortune there extenuates the crime; 
What's vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden s Juv. 
(3.) Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works; 
ho can extenuate thee ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(4.) When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as I am : nothing extenuate, 
Nor ſet down aught in malice. Shakeſj eare's Othello. 
U; on his examination he denied little of that wherewith he 
was charged, nor endeavoured much to excuſe or extenuate 
his fault; ſo that, not very wiſely thinking to make his offence 
leſs by confeſſion, he made it enough for condemnation. 
Bacon. 


Glover. 


Shakeſ] eare. 


Yet hear me, Sampſon, not that I endeavour 

To leſſen or extenuate my offence. Milton's Agenifles. 

(6.) The race of all _ here is to extenuate and turn 
things to be more pneumatical and rare, and not to retro: ade 
from pneumatical to that which is denſe. Bacon. 
ExTenvua'TiON. 3. / [from extenuate.) 1. The act of 
repreſenting things leſs ill than they are; contraiy to 
aggravation ; palliation. 2. Mitigation ; alleviation of 
puniſhment. 3. A loſs of plumpneſs, or a general decay 
in the muſcular fleſh of the whole 2 8 

(z.) When fin is to be judged, the kindeſt enquiry is what 
deeds of charity we can allege in ex fenuation of our puniſh- 
ment. Atterbury. 

(3.) A third fort of maraſmus is an extenuation of the body, 
cauſed through an immoderate heat and dryneſs of the parts. 


ExTERMINA'TOR. v. a. [exterminator, Latin. 


ExrE RN. adj. [externus, Latin.] 


EXTERNAL. ai. [externus, Latin. ] 


ExTe:'anALLy. adv. [from external. 


Milton, ExTexmina'TiON. . . [from exterminate.} Deſtruction; 


exciſion. 
The queſtion is, how far an holy war is to be purſued, 
whether to diſplanting and extermination of people? Bacon, 


The perſon 
or inſtrument by which any thing is deſtroyed. 


To ExTe'RMiINE. v. @. [cxtermino, Latin.] To exter- 


minate ; to deſtroy. Not uſed. 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 


By giving love, your forrow and my 
Shakeſp. As you like it. 


Were both extermin'd. 

1. External; outward ; 
viſible. 2. Without itfelf ; not inherent ; not intrinſick ; 
not depending on itſelf. 

(1.) When my outward action doth demonſtrate 

The native a& and figure of my heart 

In compliment extern, tis not long after 

But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve 

For daws to peck at. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

(2.) When two bodies are preſſed one againſt another, the rare 
body not being ſo able to reſiſt diviſion as the denſe, and being 
not permitted to retire back, by reaſon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body muſt be ſevered. 

Digby. 
1. Outward; not 
proceeding from itſel:; operating vr acting from with- 
out : oppolite to internal. 2. Having the outward ap- 
pearance ; having to the view or outward perception any 
particular nature. 

(1.) We come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a being, either 
by an internal :nprefſion of the notion of a God upon our 
minds, o ie by unh -xter:al and viſble effects as our ren ſon 
tells ut matl be vt bud to ſome cauic, and which we can- 
not attnbuic is v other but ſuch as we conceive God to be. 

; | Tillotſon. 

Shells heing expoſed looſe upon the ſurface of the earth to 
the injuries of weather, to be trod upon by horſes and other 
cattle, and to many other external accidents, are in tract of 
time broken to pieces. Woodward. 

(2.) Adam was then no leſs glorious in his externals : he 
had a beautiful body as well as an immortal foul. South, 

He that commits only the external act of idolatry is as guilty 
as he that commits the external act of theft. Stilling fleet. 
Outwardly. 

The exterior miniſtry, externally and alone, hath in it no- 
thing excellent, as being deſtitute of the ſanctity that God re- 
quires, and it is common to wicked men and good. Taylor. 


Harwey on Conſumptions. 2 „* 
EXTERIOR. aj. [extericr, Latin.] Outward ; external; * 1%. v. u. [ex and lille, Latin.] To drop or diſtil 


_ 22 is faith, love, virtue uneſſay d ExTiLLA'TION. . /. [from ex and /filio, Latin.] The 
act of falling in drops. 


Alcne, without extericr help ſuſgin'd? Milton. : 8 i 
Scraphick and ccmmon lovers Behold exterior beauties as They ſeemed made by an exſudation or exti / lation of putrify- 
ing juices out of the rocky earth. Derbam t Pbyſ. 


children and aſtronomers conſider Galileo's optick glaſſes. ecology. 
F Sg. To EXTIMULATE. . a. [extinulo, Latin.] To prick; 

Farther, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together to incite by ſtimulation. 
with the thing they denominate, imply alſo ſomething elle Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth another, 
feprrate and extericr to the exiſtence of that thing. ocke, which, deſcending unto the bowels, extimulates and excites 
FxTE'rRIORLY. adv. [from exterior] Outwarcly ; exter- them unto expulſion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
nally; not mntrinfically. _ XTIMULA'TION. n. /. [from extimulatio, Latin.] Pun- 

— You have flander'd nature in my form gency ; power of exciting motion or ſeniation. 

Wich, howſcever rude eatcriorty, The native ſpirits admit great diverſity ; as hot, cold, active, 
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dull, &c. whence moſt of the virtues of bodies; but 
the air intermixed is without virtues, and maketh things inſipid, 
and without any extiumulation.  _ Bacmm's Natural Hiftory. 
ExTi'ncT. a4. [extinctus, Latin] 1. Extinguiſhed ; 
quencuhed; put out 2. At a ſtop ; without progreſſive 


ſucceſſion. 3. Aboliſhed ; out ot force. 

(1.) They are exti-#, quenched as tow. | Laiab. 
Their purple vengeance bath d in gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and ext i adt her fires. Pope. 
(2.) My days are extinet. Job. 

The royal family is all extivct, 
And ſhe who reigns beſtows her crown on me. _— 
The nobility are never likely to be extiz&, becauſe the 


greateſt part of their titles deſcend to heirs general. Swift. 
(3-) A cenſure inflicted @ jure continues, though ſuch law 
be extin&, or the lawgiver removed from his office. Ayliffe. 
ExTi'NCT1ON. u. /, [extindio, Latin.] 1. The act of 
quenching or extinguiſhing. 2. The ſtate of being 
quenched. 3. Deſtruction ; exciſion. 4. Suppreſſion. 
(1.) Red-hot needles or wires, extinguiſhed in quickſilver, 
do yet acquire a verticity according to the laws of poſition and 
extiaction. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
(2.) The parts are conſumed through extin&1ion of their na- 
tive heat and diſſipation of their radical moifture. Harvey. 
(3-) The extiactios of nations, and the delolation of king- 
doms, were but the effects of this deſtructive evil. 
7 Rogers's Sermons. 
(4-) They lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
The fleeting moments of too ſhort a lite, 
Total ex tinction of th' enli d foul. Thompſon's Summer. 
To EXTINGUISH. v. 2. [extinguo, Latin.] 1. To put 
out; to quench. 2. To ſuppreſs ; to deſtroy. 3. To 
cloud ; to obſcure. 
(1.) The ſoft god of pleaſure that warm'd our defires, 
Has broken his bow, and extmgui/h"d his fires. Dryden. 
Then roſe the feed of chaos and of night, | 
To blot out arder, and extinguiſh light. Pope's Duzciad. 
(2.) They extinguſb the love of the people to the young king, 
by remembering ſome im ions of his father. Hayward. 
My fame of chaſtity, by which the ſkies 


I reacht before, by thee extinguiſd'd dies. Denham. 
(3-) Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, 
Her nat'ral graces that extinguiſh art. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


ExTi'NGUISHABLE- adj. [from extinguijh.] That may 
be quenched, ſuppreſſed, or deſtroyed. 
ExTi/'NGClSHER. 2. . [from extinguiſh.) A hollow cone 
put upon a candle to quench it. 
If it ſhould ever offer to flame out again, I would uſe the co- 
nicum as an extizg:i/her to ſmother it. Mares Div. Dialog. 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he raakes, 
And hoods the flames. Dryden. 
"Tis better to cover the vital flame with an extinguiſher of ho- 
nour, than let it conſume till it burns blue, and lies agonizing 
within the ſocket. Collier on the Value of Life. 
ExTi'NGUISHMENT-. #. /. [from extinguiſh.] 1- Extinc- 
tion; ſuppreſſion ; act of quenching ; deſtruction. 2. 
Abolition ; nullification. 3. Termination of a family or 
ſucceſſion. 
(.) When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenching, or ex finguiſtment; 
She would be olad to meet with ſuch a lot, | 
That fo ſhe might all future ill 3 8 Davies. 
He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the better extin- 
guiſbment of the civil wars of France. Bacon, 
The immediate cauſe of death is the reſolution or extinguiſh- 
ment of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, 
(2.) Divine laws of Chriſtian church polity may not be al- 
tered by ex!11guiſhment. Heoker. 
(3-) His heart eafily conceived treaſon againſt the crown, 
wherein he periſhed himſelf, and made a final extingui/hment of 
his houſe and honour. Davies on Ireland. 
To ExT1i'se. v. 4. [extirpo, Latin.] To eradicate; to 
Foot out. Not uſed. 
Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfome lowly place far in. 


Fairy Queen, 


EXT 


Nor ſhall that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
To EXTI'RPATE. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.) To root out; 
to eradicate ; to exſcind ; to deſtroy. 


The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong, that they made account 
ſpeedily to extirpate the Britiſh nation in that kingdom. Dryden. 
We in vain endeayour to drive the wolf from our own to an- 
other's door : the breed ought to be extirpated out of the 2 
Locke. 

It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extir pate the affections, but 
to regulate them. Addiſon, St ectator. 


ExTiaya'riovn. n. /. [from extirfate ] The act of root- 
ng out; eradication; exciſion; deſt ruction. 

t is ſaid that popery, for want of utter exti- pation, hath in 
ſome _ taken root and flouriſhed again. Hooker. 
Religion requires the extirpatio: of all thoſe paſſions and 
vices which render men unſociable and troubleſome to one ano- 
ther. Tiliathhn. 


ExrixrA “TOR. 2. , [from extirpate.] One who roots dut; 


a deſtroyer. 

ExTisp1'ctous. adj. [extiſpicium, Latin.) Augurial; re- 
lating to the inſpection of entrails in order to prognoſtica- 
tion. 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his augurial and 
extiſ/icious inventions, from caſual and uncontrived contin- 
gences, divining events ſucceeding. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To EXTO'L. v. a. [exrollo, Latin.] To praiſe; to ma g- 
mw z to laud ; to celebrate. 
xtol him that rideth upon the Heavens. Pſalms. 
When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man holdeth his tongue; 
and look, what he faith they exto/ it to the clouds. Eccl:/. xiii. 
Heav'n and earth mall high extol 
Thy praiſes, with th' innumerable found 
Of hymns, and facred fongs, wherewith thy throne 
Encompals'd ſhall reſound thee ever bleſs'd. 
Let Araby ex tol her happy coaſt, 
cinnamon and ſweet amomum Dryden's Ovid. 

ExTo'cLeR. n. /. [from extal.) A praiſer; a magnifier; 
one that praiſes to the ſkies. 

ExTo'rsSIVE. 4%. [from extort.] Having the quality of 
drawing by violent means. 

ExTo'rsSIVELY. adv. [from extorfive.] In an extorſive 
manner ; by violence. 

To EXTORT. v. a. [e:xtorqueo, extertus, Latin.] 1. To 
draw by force; to force away; to wreſt ; to wring from 
one. 2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. 

(I.) Till the injurious Roman did extort 
Tnis tribute from us, we were free. Shakeſpeare's Cymb:l.ne. 
That glory never ſhall his wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and ſue for grace 
With tuppliant knee, and deify his pow'r. 
Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
I I remember well the impious oath, 
Hardly extorted from my trembling youth. Raxwe. 
My earneſt defires, not any doubts of your goodneſs, but 
my real concern for your welfare, extort this from me. Wake. 
| (2.) His tail was ſtretch'd out in wond'rous length, 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught, 
And with exterted power and borrow'd ttrength, 
The ever burning lamps from thence it brought. Spenſer. 
Are my chelts fill d up with extorted gold? 
N Shakeſpeare's Flexry VT. 
To practiſe oppreſſion and violence. 


Nil:on, 


To ExTo'aT. v. n. 
Now difuted. 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, but 
let them feed upon the countries, and extort upon all men 
where they come. Spenjer o. Ireland. 

Before they did extcrt and oppreſs the people only by colour 
of a lewd cuſtom, they did afterwards ule the ſanic extortions 
by warrant. Davies on Ireland. 

ExTo'xTEx. 2. /- [from extort.] One who practices cp-- 
preſſion or extortion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Canute of the govern, 
ment of Mercla. Camlen's Kenatrs. 
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Forte. . [. [from extort.] 1. The act or practice The diſtillations Ned waters, 22 of oils, and ſuch like 
H wining by viole d acity. 2. Force by which experiments are unknown to the ancients. Hakewwill, 
al rs * & e . 3 ; 4 7 It would not defray the charge and labour of the extraction, 
1 A Renee 1 A and muſt needs be all irretrievably loſt. ; 
}f glenning all the land's wealth into one, 0 bos ge Woodward's 3 
Into vour own hands, cardinal, by extortion. (2.) One whoſe extraion's from an ** ine, 
g Shakeſp. Henry VIII. Gives hope again that 2 men may ſhine; 
Oppraſſian and extortion did maintain the greatneſs, and op- Lis py ry 9 —_ _ good, * 
pretiion and extortion did extinguith the greatnels of that houſe. 4a wt wigunronad wrap : er. 
Davies on Ireland. A family of an ancient extract ion, tranſported with the Con- 
(2.) Becauſe the lords had power to impoſe this charge, the 93 of Normandy. — Clarendon. 
fieciolders were glad to give a great part of their lands to hold ExT RA cTD KR. . /- [Latin.] The perſon or inſtrument by 
the reit tree from that extortion. Davies on Ireland, which any thing is extracted. ; 
A luccecding king's juſt recovery of rights from unjuſt uſur- ExTRraDlcTIONARY, adj. [extra and dictio, Latin.] Not 
pations and extortions, thall never be prejudiced by any act of conſiſting in words but realities. 
mine. King Charles, Of extradifionary and real fallacies, Ariſtotle and logicians 
Exro'rrroner. , [from extortion.] One who prac- make fix; but we obſerve men are commonly deceived by four 
tifcs extortion; one who grows rich by violence and ra- thereof. p . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
pacity. ExrRA JUDICIAL. adj. [extra and judiciam, Latin.] Ont 
There will be always murderers, adulterers, extortioners, Of the regular courſe of legal procedure- 
church-robbers, traitors, and other rabblement. Camden. A declaratory or extrajudicial abſolution is conferred in foro 
The covetuus extortioner is involved in the ſame ſentence. pœnitentiali. Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


| Decay of Piety. ExTRAJUDIVCIALLY. adv. [from extrajudicial.] In a man- 
T, EX'FRA'CT. v. a. [extrabo, extratum, Latin.] 1- To ner different from the ordinary courſe of legal procedure. 


dab cut of ſomething. 2. To draw by chemical opera- The confirmation of an election, though done by a previous 
tion. 3. To take from ſomething of which the thing Station of all perſons concerned, may be faid to be done extra- 
taken was a part. 4. To draw out of any containing 3 when oppoſition enſues thereupon. Aylife. 
budy cr cavity. 5. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger TRAMI'SSION. . % [extra and mitts, Latin.] The a& 
a | of emitting outwards : oppoſite to introm:fron.. 

(1.) The drawing one metal or mineral out of another, we _. Ariſtotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight is by . fe 
call extra#ting. Bacon's Phyſical Remains. tion, and not by extramiſſion ; by receiving the rays of the ob- 

Out cf the aſhes of all plants they extract a talt which they ject unto the — and not by ſending any out. Brown. 
ule in medicines, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. ExTRAMUNDA'NE. adj. [xtra and mundus, Latin,] Beyond 


The metallick or mineral matter is fo diffuſed amongſt the the verge of the material world. 
craſſer matter, that it would never be poſſible to ſeparate and Tis a philoſophy that gives the exacteſt topography of the 


ras it. Woodavard. extramundane ſpaces. Glaruville's Scepfis. 
(2.) = They ExTRA'NEOUs. adj. [ex!rancus, Latin.] Not belonging to 
Whom ſunny Borneo bears, are ſtor d with ſtreams any thing ; foreign ; of different ſubſtance ; not intrinſick. 
Egregious, rum and rice's ſpirit extract. Phillips. Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence of things, but 
(3:) I now ſee ſomething extraneous and ſuperinduced. Locke. 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, myſelf When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extraneous 
Before me: woman is her name, of man ; to them, they are then called true or falſe. Locke. 
Extratted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, 
(4.) Theſe waters were extracted, and laid open the ſurface is abſolutely alike in colour, conſiſtence, ſpecifick gravity, and 
of the grourd. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. all other reſpects. Woodward on Foffils. 


(5. To (ee how this caſe is repreſented, I have extradted out ExrRAA O'RDINARILY. adv. [from extraordinary. ] . In 


_ that pamphlet a few notorious falſhoods. Swift. a manner out of the conimon method and order. 2. Un- 
E'xTrRACT. ". 1. {from the verb.] 1. The ſubſtance EX- commonly ; particular! ; eminent] ; remarkably. 

tracted ; the chief parts drawn from any thing. 2. The (1.) In the affairs which were not determinable one way or 

chief heads drawn from a book; an abſtract; an epitome. other by the Scripture, himſelf gave an extraordinarily direc- 

3. Extraction; deſcent. Not uſed. tion and counſel, as oft as they fought it at his hands. Hooker. 

(1.) In tinctures, if the ſuperfluous ſpirit of wine be diſtilled =, In government it is good to uſe men of one rank equally ; for 

off, it leaves at the bottom that thicker ſubſtance, which chemiſts *2 <ountenance ſome extraordinarily, is to mak; them inſolent, 


call the extra of the vegetables. Bople. and the reſt diſcontent. Bacon. 

Fo dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in our mouth (2.) He n ht; and I hope all his quotations, 

but the F295 and exhalation of our inward bitterneſs, is no wherein he is ſo extracrdinarily copious and elaborate, are fo. 

great 1enmuanty, Government of the Tongue. Homwel. 

( 2.) I will prefent a few extracts out of —_ 5 wy „ bat > 7? 2 — hes 8 th 

x 'amden's Remains. ificent ; otherwiſe perhaps a cheaper ure 

Some books wy be read by extras made of them by others, might have been as ſerviceable. W zar Math. Magick. 

| tut only in the leſs important arguments, and the meaner ExTRAO'RDINARINESS. 1. J. [from extraordinary.) Un- 
books ; elle diſtilled books are like common diſtilled waters, commonneſs ; eminence ; remarkableneſs. 

flaihy I | | Bacon's Eſſays. I chuſe ſome few either for the extraordinar ineſs of their guilt, 

5255 1/4 ge go on dogg, 

zor! . wwift. L. ONE : ; 

3.) The apoltle gives it a value ſuitable to its Fed 44 DN adj. [+Xtraordinorius, Latin. This 


. aue 1 word and its derivati | : 
branding it with the moſt ignominious imputation of foolithnels, ervatives are generally pronounced extror- 


South. 2 whereby the a is liquified into the .] 1. Different 

ExTRA'CTION. 2. / [extrafio, Latin.) 1. The act of n gn and method ; not ordinary. 2. Dit- 

dhawirg one part cut of 'a' compound; the act of n table tne common courſe of law. 3. Eminent ; 
crawing out the principal ſubſtance by chemical opera- remarkable; more than common. 

tion. 2. Derivation from an original; lineage ; deſcent. 


(1.) Although the charge of extra&ien ſhould excted the 
we:'h, at leaſt it will diſcover nature and poſſibility, E ac3n. 


(1.) Evils muſt be judged inevitable, if there be no apparent 
ordinary way to avoid them ; becauſe where ccuncil and advice 


bear rule of God's extraordinary power, without extraordinary 
warrant, we cannct preſume, Heoher. 
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See what extraordinary armies have been tranſmitted thither, 
ordinary forces maintained there. Davies. 
(2.) If they proceeded in a martial or other extraordi- 
nary way, without any form of law, his majeſty ſhould declare 
his juſtice and affection to an old faithful ſervant. Clarendon. 
(3-) The houſe was built of fair and ftrong ſtone, not 
affecting ſo much any extraard: kind of fineneſs, as an 
honourable ing of a firm ſtatelineſs. Sidney. 
The Indians worſhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great 
ſtones, and all things which ſeemed to have ſomething extra- 
ordinary in them. Stillingfleet. 
ExTRAO'RDINARY. adv. [This word ſeems only a collo- 
quial barbariſm, uſed for the eaſe of pronunciation. ] 
*Extraordinarily. 
I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don't remember to 
have met with any things in it that are extraordinary rare. 
Addiſon. 
ExTRAPARO'CHIAL. adj. [extra and parochia, Latin.] Not 
comprehended within any pariſh. 


ExTRAPROVI'NCIAL. adj. [extra and frovincia, Latin. ] 
Not within the fame province; not within the juriſdiction 
of the ſame archbiſhop. 

An extr Incial citation is not valid, ultra duas dietas, 
above two days journey; nor is a citation valid that contains 
many conditions manifeſtly inconvenient. Apliffe's Parergon. 
ExrAARZGULAR. adj, [extra and regula, Latin.] Not 
comprehended within a rule. 

His providence is extraregular, and produces ſtrange things 
beyond common rules: and he led Iſrael through a ſea, and 
made a rock pour forth water. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
ExTRA'VAGANCE- j n. /. [extravagans, Latin.] 1. Ex- 
ExTRA'VAGANCY. curſion or ſally beyond preſcribed 
limits. 2. Irregulatity; wildneſs. 
lence; outrageous vehemence. 4. Unnatural tumour ; 
bombaſt. 5. Waſte ; vain and ſuperfluous expence. 

(r.) I have troubled you too far with this extravagance : 
I ſhall make no delay to recall myſelf into the road again. 


. Outrage; vio- 


(3-) How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of their 
own paſſions, have put their bodies into a combuſtion, and by 
ſtirring up their rage againſt others, have armed that fierce 
humour againſ themſelves. Tillotſon. 

(4.) Some verſes of my own, Maximin and Almanzor, cry 
vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

(F.) She was ſo expenſive, that the income of three dukes 
was not enough to ſupply her extravagance. Arbuthnct. 


EXTRA'VAGANT. adj. extravagant, Latin.] 1. Wan- 


ExTRAa'vacaxTLY. adv. [from extravagant.) 1. 


Hammond. Tt, caave'rsION. 
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(s.) An extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to recom- 
mend him but a falſe generoſity, is often more beloved than a 
perſon of a much more finiſhed character, who is defective in 
this particular, Addiſon. 


ExTrxa'vacanT. . /. One who is confined in no general 


rule or definition. | 
We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extrawvagants. Glarville. 


There are certain extr@vagants among people of all fizes and 
profeſſions. 


extravagant manner; wildly. 2. In an unreaſonable 
— rg 3. Expenfively ; luxurioufly ; waſtefully ; pro- 
lely. 
Gr.) Her paſſion was extravagantly new: 
But mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden. 
(2.) Some are found to praiſe our author, and others as 
raſhly and extravagantly contradict his admirers. Poje. 


ExTRA'vacGanTNEss. . J. {from extravagant] Exceſs ; 


excurſion beyond limits. 


To ExTRA'vacaTtE. v. . [extra and wager, Latin.] To 


wander out of limits. Di#. 


ExTra'vasaTED. adj. [extra and waſa, Latin] Forced 


out of the properly containing veſſels. 

The viſcous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travaſated blood of pleuretick people, may be diſſolved by a 
due degree of heat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ExTRavasa'TION. . ,. [from rxtrawaſated.) The act 


of forcing, or ſtate of being forced out of the proper 
containing veſſels. 

Aliment, too viſcuous, obſtructing the glands, and by its 
acrimony corroding the ſmall veſſels of the lungs, after a rup- 
ture and extravaſation of blood, eaſily produces an ulcer. 

| Arbuthnot. 


ExTRrave'narte. adj. [extra and vena, Latin] Let out of 


the veins. 

That there is a magnetick way of curing wounds, by anoint- 
ing the w ; and that the wound is affefted in like manner 
as is the extra venate blood by the ſympathetick medicine, as to 
matter of fact, is with circumſtances of good evidence aſſerted. 

Clanville s Scet is. 
n. /. [extra and werfio, Lat.] The act 


of throwing out; the ſtate of youn thrown out. 
Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour to 


pretend that there is made an extraver/ior of the ſulphur, or 
of any of the two other ſuppoſed principles. 


Dryden. ExTRA'UGHT. part. 


Boyle. 
[This is an obſolete participle from 
extract; as diſtraught from diftrat.) Extracted. 
Sham'it thou not, knowing whence thou art extraugbt, 
To let thy tongue detect thy baſeborn heart? Shak. H. VI. 


dering out of his bounds. This is the primogeneal ſenſe, EX RE ME. adj. [extremus, Latin.] T his word is fome- 


but not now in ufe. 2. Roving beyond juſt limits or 


preſcribed methods. 3. Not comprehended in any thing. 
4. Irregular; wild. 5. Waſteful; prodigal; vainly 
expenſive. 
(1.) At his warning 
The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


(2.) I dare not aſk for what you would not grant: 
But wiſhes, madam, are extravagant ; 
They are not bounded with things poſſible : 
I may wiſh more than I preſume to tell. 
(3-) Twenty conſtitutions of pope John XXII. are called the 

extravagant; for that they written in no order or me- 
thod, wagantu extra corpus cionum canonum. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(4s) For a dance hey ſeem'd | 


dent Aurengx. 


Addiſon. 


night, and compoſed a 
Addiſon, Spefator. 


times corrupted by the ſuperlative termination, of which 
it is by no means capable, as it has in itſelf the ſuperla- 
tive ſignification.] 1. Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree. 
2. Utmoſt. 3. Laſt; that beyond which there 1s 
nothing. 4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. 5. Rigorous ; 
ſt rict. | 
(.) The Lord ſhall ſmite thee with a fever, an inflamma- 
tion, and an extreme burning. Deut. xxviii. 22. 
thought it the extremeſi of evils to put themſelves at 
the mercy of thoſe hungry and diſorderly people. Bacon. 
(2.) The hairy fool 
Stood on th extremeft verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Hale. As vou lite it. 
Miſeno's cape and Bauli laſt he view d, 
That on the ſea's extr borders ſtood. Addiſen on Italy. 
(3.) Farewel, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 
Condemn'd by thee, to thoſe ſad ſhades below : 
I go th' extremeſt remedy to prove, 
To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryden. 
(4. ) Caſes of neceſſity being ſometime but urgent, ſome- 
time extreme, the conſideration of publick utility is urged 
equivalent to the eaſier kind of neceſſity, Hos A. v. 
C M— A 
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(5.) If thou be extreme to mark what is amiſs, O Lord, 
who ſhall abide it? Pſalms. 


ExTxe'/me. n. /. [from the adjeCtive.] 1. Utmoſt point; 
higheſt degree of any thing. 2. Points at the greateſt 
diſtance from each other; extremity. 
(1.) Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter chan 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more ; 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix d, and frozen round 
Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. 
Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of fuch 
Who (till are pleas'd too little, or too much. Pope. 
They cannot bear that human nature, which they know to 
be imperfect, ſhould be praiſed in an extreme, without oppoſi- 
tion. Pope's Eav on Homer. 
(2.) The true Proteſtant religion is ſituated in the golden 
mean: the enemies unto her are the extremes on either hand. 


Milton. 
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I wiſh peace, and any terms prefer 
Before the laſt extremities of war. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
4 The world is running mad after farce, the extremity of 
poetry; or rather the judgment that is fallen upon dra- 
matic writing. Dryden's Pref. Cleom. 


To EXTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Latin.] To diſembar- 


raſs ; to ſet free any one in a ſtate of perplexity ; to diſ- 
entangle. 

. into great difficulties about free created ts, 
which reaſon cannot well extricate 3 out of. Locke. 
Theſe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an opportuni 
of extricating herſelf from her = and recovering th 
ſeveral tones and ſprings of her veſſels Addiſon. 


ExTRICA“TIOR. =. /. [from extricate.] The act of diſen- 


tangling ; diſentanglement. 

Crude falt has a taſte not properly acid, but ſuch as predo- 
minates in brine; and it does not appear, that this acid ſpirit 
did as ſuch pre-exiſt in the ſalt whence it was obtained, fo that 
we may ſuppoſe it to have been made rather by tranſmutation 
than extrication. x Boyle. 


Bacon, EXTRIUNSICAL. adj. [extrinſecus, Lat.] External; out- 


The ſyllogiſtical form only ſhews, that if the intermediate 
idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides immediately applied 
to, then thoſe two remote ones, or, as they are called, extremes, 
do certainly agree. Locke. 
ExTxEt'MELY. adv. [from extreme.) 1. In the utmoſt 
degree. 2. Very much; greatly : in familiar language. 

(1.) She might hear, not far from her, an extremely doleful 
voice; but ſo ſupprefled with a kind of whiſpering note, that he 
could not conceive the words diſtinctly. Sidney. 

(2.) Whoever ſees a ſcoundrel in a gown reeling home at 
midnight, is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vices, 

Swift. 
ExrREMIT V. 2. /. [extremitas, Latin] 1. The utmoſt 
point; the higheft degree. 2. The utmoſt parts; the 
parts moſt remote from the middle. 3. The points in the 


ward; not intimately belonging; not intrinfick. It is 
commonly written ſo, but analogy requires ext» inſecal. 

A body cannot move, unleſs it be moved by ſome extri f- 
cal agent: abſurd it is to think a body, by a quality in it, 
can work upon itſelf. Digby cn Bodies. 

Neither is the atom by any extrizfical impulſe diverted from 
its natural courſe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objects, that w_ NS to the mind; and its 
own operations, ding from powers intrinfical, and pro-. 
per to itſelf, which, ne reflected on by itſelf, become 1405 
objects of its contemplation, are the original of all an 


Locke. 


ExTR1'NSICALLY- adv. [from extrinfical.] From without. 


If to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diftint ſubſtance from the body, 
and extrinfically advenient, be an error, almoſt all the wells 
hath bcen miſtaken. Glanville. 


utmoſt degree of oppoſition, or at the utmoſt diſtance ExTx1'ns1cx. 4%. [extrinſecus, Latin.] Outward ; ex- 


from each other. 4- Remoteſt parts; parts at the great- 
eſt diſtance. 5. Violence of paſſion. 6. The utmoſt 
violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. 7. The moſt aggravated 
ſtate. 

(1.) He that will take away extreme heat by ſetting the body 
in extremity of cold, ſhall undoubtedly remove the diſeaſe ; but 
together with it the diſcafed too. Hooker. 

Should any one be cruel and uncharitible to that extremity, 
yet this would not prove that propriety gave any authority. 


Locle. 


(2.) In its proper colour it is inclining to white, excepting 

the extremities or tops of the wing-feathers, which are black. 
Brown. 

'The extremities of the joints muſt be ſeldom hidden, and the 
extremities or end of the feet never. 

The exremity of pain often creates a coldneſs in the extre- 
mities ; but ſuch a ſenſation is very conſiſtent with an inflam- 
matory diſtemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
| (3.) He's a man of that ſtrange compoſition, 

Made up of all the worſt extremities 


Of youth and Denham's Sophy. 


(4.) They ſent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of 


Ethiopia, and imported quantities of precious goods. 


Arbuthnot, 

(5.) With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their outrage. 
If I ſhew no colour for my extremity, let me be your table- 
ſport. Shakeſpeare. 
(6.) Why ſhould not the ſame laws take effect on that 
people, being prepared by the ſword, and brou 

extremity ? 

Their hearts ſhe gueſleth, 


And yields her to extremity of time. — Queen. 
He promiſed, if they ſhould be beſicged, to relieve them 
before they ſhould be reduced to extremity. Clarendon. 


It thould be never iv expoſed to the extremity of war as to 
fall into thol: barbarous hands, Clare don. 


ExTru'ctos. . /. [from extru&.] 


ht under by lie 
Spenſer on Ireland. Exu'BERANCE. n. J. [exuberatio, Latin.] Overgrowth ; 


ternal. 

When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they try if they 
can poſleſs themſelves of the outworks, raiſe ſome prejudice 
againſt his moſt extrinfick adhereats. Gow: r.ument of the Tongue. 

Extrivfick modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething that is 
not in the ſubject or ſubſtance itſelf; but it is a manner of 
being which ſome ſubſtances attain, by reaſon of ſomething 
external or foreign to the ſubject; as, this globe lies within 
two yards of the wall; this man is beloved or hated. 

Watts's Logick. 


To EXTRU'CT. . 4. [extrus, extrufum,, Latin.] To 


build; to raiſe ; to form into a ſtructure. 
A builder; a fabrica- 


tor; a contriver. 


Dryden i Du Freſnoy. To Exx AU. wv. a. [extrudb, Latin.] To thruſt off to 


drive off; to puſh out with violence. 
If in any part of the continent they found the ſhells, they con- 
cluded that the fea had been extruded and driven off by the mud. 
Woodward's Natur al Hiftory. 


ExTrvu's10Nn. . , [extruſus, Latin.) The act of thruſt- 


ing or driving out. 
They ſuppoſe the channel of the ſea formed, and mountains 


and caverns, by a violent depreſſion of ſome parts of the earth, 
and an extrujion and elevation of others. - Burnet. 


Spenſer. EXTUBERANCE. n. /. [ex and tuber, Latin.] Knobs, or 


parts protuberant ; parts that riſe from the reft of the 


v. | 
The gouge takes off the irregularities or extuberances that 
farthett =o the axis of the work. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


ſuperfluous ſhoots ; uſeleſs abundance ; luxuriance 
len eſteem the overflowing of gall the exuberance of zeal, 
and all the promiſes of the 2 combatant they confidently 
appropriate. Decay of Piety. 
Though he expatiates on the ſame thonghts in different words, 
yet in his ſimiles that exuberance is avoi Garth. 
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EXU/BERANT. . [exuberans, Latin] 1. Growing 


with ſuperfluous ſhoots ; overabundant ; ſuperfluouſly 
plenteous ; luxuriant. 2. Abounding in the utmoſt de- 


ree. 
6 (1.) Another Flora there of bolder hues, 
Plays o'er the fields, and ſhowers with ſudden hand 


Exuberant => Thomſon's Spri 
His ſimiles have been thought too exuberant, and full of 
circumſtances. Pofe's Preface to the Iliad. 


K* Such immenſe „ fuch unſearchable wiſdom, and 
ſuch exuberant goodneſs, as may juſtly raviſh us to an amaze- 
ment, rather than a bare admiration. Boyle's Seraphick Love. 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which the whole 
aſſembly raiſed and animated one another, catches a reader at 
the greateſt diſtance of time. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


Exu'BERANTLY. adv. [from exuberant.] Abundantly ; to 


a ſuperfluous degree. 

A conſiderable quantity of the 2 matter lay at the 
ſurface of the antediluvian earth, and rendered it exuberantly 
fruitful. Moo. leu ard f Natural Hiftory. 

To Exv' nE RATE. v. 2. [exubero, Latin.] To abound in 
the -y. 5 degree. | 

All the lovelineſs im to the creature is lent it, to give us 
enlarged conceptions of that vaſt confluence and immenſity that 
exuberates in God. Boyles Seraphick Love. 

Exu'ccous. adj. (exſuccut, Latin.] Without juice; dry. 
This is to be effected not only in the plant yet growing, but 
in that which is brought exuccous and dry unto us. Brow?. 
Exu'daTioN. n. /. (from exuds, Latin.) 1. The act of 
emitting in ſweat ; the act of emitting moiſture through 
the pores. 2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat from any 
body. 
(x) The tumour ſometimes ariſes by a 
out of the cutis. teman's Surgery. 

(2.) The gum of trees, ſhining and clear, is but a ſtraining 
of the juice of the tree through the wood and bark ; and Cor- 
niſh diamonds, and rock rubies, which are yet more reſplendent 
than gums, are the fine exudations of ſtone. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morning, then it 
ſeemeth to be an exudaticn of the herb itſelf. Bacon. 
 Cuckowſpittle, or woodſere, that fpumous frothy dew, or 
exudation, or both, is found eſpecially about the joints of la- 
vender and roſemary, — Vulgar Errours. 

% Ex U“OAT E. 7 wv. u. [exudo, Latin.] To ſweat out; to 
ToExvu'pe. iſſue out by ſweat. | 

Some perforations in the part itſelf, through which the hu- 
mour included doth exudate, may be obſerved in ſuch as are 
freſh. Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 

The juices of the flowers are, firſt, the expreſſed juice ; 
ſecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the ſmell of the plant preſides ; 
thirdly, honey, exuding from all flowers, the bitter not ex- 

. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Exu'pdate.J} v. a. To force out, or throw out, as 


To Exv'pe. by ſweat. 

Tos EXU'LCERATE. v. a. [exulcero, Latin.) 1. To 
make ſore with an ulcer; to affect with a running or 
cating fore. 2. To afflict; to corrode ; to enrage. 


eral exudation 


* Ray on the Creation. 
ſtagnating ſerum turning acrimonious, exulcerates and 
putrifies the bowels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Or medicinal liquor can affuage. Milton's Agonift 
Exulctxa'Tion. =. . [from exulcerate.] 1. The be- 
ing erofion, which wears away the ſubſtance and 

rms an ulcer. Quincy. 2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 
(2.) This exulceratios of mind made him apt to take all 
occaſions of contradiftion. Hooker , 
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Exu'Lcztatory. adj. [from exulcerate.] Having a ten- 


_ to cauſe ulcers. 
To LT. v. n. ſ[exulto, Latin.] To rejoice above 
meaſure; to triumph; to be in high exaltation of 


gladneſs. 
The whole world did ſeem to exu/t that it had occaſion of 
pouring 1 to ſo bleſſed a purpoſe. Hooker. 
ho might be your mother, 


That you inſult, exult, and rail, at once 
Over the wretched ? Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
Exu'LTAaNcCe. n. /. [from exult.] Tranſport ; joy; tri- 
umph ; gladneſs; exultation. 

We have great cauſe of exultance and joy, God's ſervice being 
the moſt perfect freedom. Government of the Tongue. 

ExurTA'TION. 3. , [exultatio, Latin.] Joy; triumph; 
ra pturous delight. 
Good effects may grow in each of the le towards other, 
in them all towards their paſtor, and in their paſtor towards 
every of them ; between whom there daily and interchangeably 
pals, in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence of his 
holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, exultations, pro- 
vocations, petitions. | Hooker, 

Devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of religious gratitude, 
and ſwells their hearts with inward tranſports 4 and exu/- 
tation Addiſon's Freebolter. 

To EXU'NDATE. v. . [exundo, Latin.] To overflow. 

Die. 

9 n. /. [from exundate.] Overflow ; abun- 

ance. 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the creation of the 
world to the exundation and overflowing of his tranſcendent 
and infinite goodneſs. Ray on the Creation. 

Exu'eeRkABLE. adj. [exupcrabilis, Latin.] Conquerable ; 
ſuperable ; vincible. 

Exu'etRANCE. =. , [exsperantia, Latin.] Overbalance; 
greater proportion. | 

Rome hath leſs variation than London; for on the Weſt fide 
of Rome are ſeated France, Spain and Germany, which take 
off the exuperance, and balance the vigour of the Eaſtern 

arts. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 

To Exu'sciTaTE. v. a. [exſuſcito, Latin.] To ſtir up; 
to rouſe. * 

Exu'sTiON. 2. / {exu/iio, Lat.] The act of burning up; 
conſumption by fire. 

EXUV LA. n. . [Latin.] Caſt ſkins; caſt ſhells; what- 
ever is thrown off, or ſhed by animals. 

They appear to be only the ikins or exuvtiz, rather than en- 
tire bodies of fiſhes. . Woodward on Fiſhes. 

Ev.) May either come from , an iſland, by melting the 

Ea. daxon z into y, which is uſually done; or from 

Ee. the Saxon ea, which ſignifies a water, river, Sc. 
or, laſtly, from 1eaz, a field, by the ſame kind of melt- 
ing. Gibſon. 

Ev'as. n f. [niais, French.) A young hawk juſt taken 
from the neſt, not able to prey for itſelf. Hanmer. 

An aiery of children, little eyaſes, that cry out. Shakeſpeare. 

Evy'azmusKET.n. /. A ycung unfledged male hawk of the 


muſket kind. Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin. — How now, my eya/muſtet ; what 
news with you ? Shakeſf eare's Merry Brow of Wirdſor. 


EYE. . / obſolete plural ne, now eyes. [auga, Gothick ; 
eaz, Saxon; og, Dutch; ee, Scottiſh, plur eexe.] 1. 
The organ of viſion; the medium of the ſenſe of fight. 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge. 3. Look; countenance. 
4. Front; face. 5. A poſture of direct oppoſition, 
where one thing is in the fame line with another. 6. 
Aſpet ; regard. 7. Notice; obſervation ; vigilance ; 
watch. 8. Opinion formed by obſervation. 9. Sight; 
view ; the place in which any thing may be 4 10. 
Any thing formed like an eye. 11. Any ſmall perforation. 
12. A ſmall catch into which a hook goes. 13. Bud 


of a plant. 14. A ſmall ſhade of calour. 15. Power 
of perception. | 
0 
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1.) Good fir John, as you have one eye 1 
turn * into the regiſter of your own, that may paſs with 
a reproof off the eaſier. Shalefjoare's Merry Wrues of Windſor. 

Vouchſafe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars kate? 
Thoſe clouds remov'd, upon our watry b eſpeare. 
Nor dath a, eye itſelf, ih 
That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf, 
Not going from itſelf; but eyes oppoſed, 
Salute each other with each other's form. 
Shakeſpeare's Troil. and C ell. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
As long looking againſt the fun or fire hurteth the eye by 
dilatation ; ſo curious printing in ſmall volumes, and reading 
of ſmall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. Bacon, 
His awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
Nor durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his eyes; 
Eyes that confeſs d him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame. Pope's Odvſſey- 
(2.) Who hath bewitched you, that you ſhould not obey the 
truth, before whoſe eyes Jeſus Chriſt hath been evidently tet 
forth? 5 Gal. iii. 1. 
.) Tu fay yon is not the morning's eye, 
T7 . the c wx of Cynthia's — Shakeſteare. 
(4. To juſtify this worthy nobleman, 
Her mall you hear diſproved to 2 eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
(5.) Now paſs'd, on either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ttrive to intercept and guide the wind ; 
And in its eye more cloſely they come back, 
To finiſh all the deaths they left behind. Dryden. 


6.) Having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the 
church of England, as marrying with the ring ; ſundry church- 
offices, dignities and callmgs, for which they found no com- 
mandment in the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
ſtroke of an axiom to have cut them off. Hooker. 

As in Scripture a number of laws, particular and poſitive, 
being in force, may not by any law of man be violated ; we 
are, in making laws, to have thereunto an eſpecial eye. Hooker, 

The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 

25 ſhall be evil towards his brother. Dent. 

He that hath a bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed. Proverbs. 

None ſhould be put into either of thoſe commiſſions, with an 
eye off favour to their perſons, to give them countenance or re- 
putation in the places where they live. Bacon to Villiers. 

Theſe are intrinſick difficulties ariſing from the text itſelf, as 
the uncertainty ſometimes who are the perſons he ſpeaks to, or 
the opinions or practices which he has in his Lecke. 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempeſts nd ſtorms at ſea, 
have always been looked upon with as evil an eye as earth- 
quakes. Woodxwward's Natural Hiflory. 

Several performances have been juſtly applauded for their wit, 
which have been written with an He to this predominant hu- 
mour of the town. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

We were the moſt obedient creatures in the world, conſtant 
to our duty, and kept a teddy eye on the end for which we 
were ſent hither. S$' efator. 

In this diſpoſal of my- ſiſter, I have had an eye to her being 
a wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man of ſound 
judgment. Tatler. 


ad, and conſequently have an eye to their pwn advantage. 
Addiſon, Spectator. 


horſemen to have an eye that we fhould not go beyond ap- 
pointed limits. 2 

Lawmakers muſt have an eye to the place where, and to the 
men amongſt whom. Ks | - Hooker. 


His maje 
ſuch as you ld be, or hoping to make your toy be ſuch as 
he would have you to be. i117 => been Dee. 

If the Engliſh had driven the Iriſh into the opep countries, 
where they might have an eye and obſervation upon them, the 
Iriſh had been eaſily kept in order. an 

Speyer has. followed both Virgil and | 


but he had alfo our poet's Ceifis in his eve. - 


To Exs. v. a. [from the noun.] To watch; to keep in 


Booktellers mention with reſpect the authors they have print- 


(7+) Not fatised with our oath, he appointed a band of 


hath caſt his eyes. upon you; as finding you t be 


75 ETB. v. 1. To a to | | 
1 Pods Drops. appear; to ſhow ; to bear an appear- 
| im 


charms which he employs Say > a qr” her love; 
dens EZ. 


no body's 
It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form 
church of Rome. Hooker 
Like one of two contending in a prize, : 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
I was as far from meditating a war as I was, in the eye of 
the world, from having any preparations for one. X. Charlcs. 
Though he in all the e's eyes ſeem'd great, 
Yet greater he * in his retreat. Denham. 
(9-) There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; 
And be, in eye of every exerciſe, 
Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. Shakeſ eare. 
(10.) We ſee colours like the eye of a peacock's feather, by 
preſſing our eyes on either corner, whilſt we look the other way. 
3 Newton's Oft. 
Len.) This Ajax has not ſo much wit as will ſtop the eye of 
Helen's needle. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Crefſida. 
Does not our Saviour himſelf f of the intolerable diffi- 
culty which they cauſe in mens paſſage to heaven? Do not they 
make the narrow way much narrower, and contract the gate 
which leads to life to the ſtreightneſs of a needle's eye? . 
South's Sermons, 
(12.) Thoſe parts, if they cohere to one another but by reſt 
only, may be much more eaſily diſſociated, and put into motion 
by any external body, than they could be, if they were by lit- 
tle hooks and epes, or other kind of faſtenings entangled in one 


another. Boyle. 
(13.) Prune and cut off all your vine: ſhoots to the very root, 
ſave one or two of the ſtouteſt, to be left with three or four eyes 
of young wood. f Evelyn Kalendar. 
G59 The „ indeed is tawny. 
— With an eye o n in't. Shale l 
Red with 22 of dies, makes a pur l. w — 


a 
(1 5.) The eyes of your — being enlightened. 


bo 5 E 5. i. 
A gift doth blind the eyes of the wiſe. Deut. E. — 
view ; to obſerve; to look on; to gaze cn. 
When they are laid in garriſon, they may better hide their 
defaults than when they are in camp, where they are continual! 
eyed and noted of all men. Stenſer on Ireland. 


b F Au. a lady 
ve yd with beſt regard. Shale, 5 
rr OO, 
* richeſt * bout her recky neck, 
amb' ring the walls to eye him. Shak 5 olanus 
Bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh, ne, i 
ag * ms, when ſhe coldly eyes 
e youthful Phoebus. Shakeſp. Troilus and Cr 
Bold deed thou haſt preſum'd, 6 + Hake bo * 
And peril great provok d, who thus hath dar d, 
=_ it been only coveting to eye þ 
at facred fruit. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such a ſtory as the baſiliſk is that of 5 
priority of viſion, that a man becomes hoarſe and dumb, if the 
wolf have the advantage firſt to eye him. Brown. 
It was needful for the hare perpetually to eye her purſuing 
enemy. More An dote gar Atheiſm. 


Then it to his faithful ſquire, 
Wich le how t' obſerve and eye her. Hudibras. 
yr natue s walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope. 


—— Have a box when eunuchs ſing, | | 
And foremoſt in the circle eye a king. Pope's Horace. 
ance. - Not uſed. 

— — Forgive me, 

Since hecemngs Kb mt wen they do not 
Eye to %. ; 
„n 


E Y E 


the 


ſubjeR to n inviſible 


grow at my <2 rand 


EyztBr1'GHT. . Th [expbrafta, Latin.] A + a5 called 
by Milton Euphraſy. 
Ey's BROW. #. /. [ye and brow.] The hairy arch over 


the 2 


On the ſeventh day he ſhall ſhave all 
his beard, and his eyebrows. 

Above ſtand the eyebrows, to keep 
down upon the eyes ; as drops of ſweat 
duſt. Ray on the Creation. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
ag <p mnqurty and a red; 

He look d a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 


Dryden. 
Eye. adj. ods Ring eyes: uſed in compoſi- 


3 


iques of the true antiquity, 
My _ 90 =» xd „a well-eyed man 


1 Il not *. made a foft and dull-eyed fool, 

To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. 
Ev'zDroy. . /. [eye and drep.]) Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 
Would by beholding him — waſh'd his knife 
With gentle eyedrops. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

Ev'eGLANCE. n. / [eye and glance.] Quick notice of the 
eye. 
r His countenance was bold, and baſhed not 
For Guyon's looks; but ſcornful eyeglance at him ſhot, 


Fairy * 
EV EGLASS. . F [eye and glaſs ] Spectacles; gla 
aſſiſt the ſight. 
Ha' not you ſeen Camillo? 
But that's paſt doubt you have; or your eyeglaſs 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
By comparing it with a good perſpective of four foot in 
length, made with a concave eyeglaſs, I could read at a greater 
diſtance with my own inſtrument than with the glaſs. Newton. 
Evy'eLasH. n. / [eye and /ofſb.) The line of hair that 
edges the relid. 
Ey'tLEss. adj. [from e.] Wanting eyes; ſightleſs; de- 
prived of zhr. 
A proclaim'd prize] moſt ha 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt Za 
To raiſe my fortunes. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
romiſe was, that I 4 
Should Iſrael from Philiſtian yoke deliver: 
Aſk for this great deliverer now, and find him 


Eyeleſs in Gaza, at the mill with flaves. 3 ER 
gel Pentheus durſt deride 


ape, i th gels gui. | _ Addiſon: 
eee, 


The cheated 


Er'sLET. =. / [aillet, French, a 5: "Ion . 
through which light wy enter; any Wy 


> « k& To look upon him. 


E YE = 
Ev'zBalt. . , [ge and ball] The apple of the eye; Ex' Tin. =. / [ee and li The membrane that ſhuts 


over the eye. 
Mark when ſhe ſmiles with amiable chear, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 
When on each eyelid ſweetly do 
An hundred graces as in ſhade to fit. Spenſer's Sonnets. 
On my eyelids is the ſhadow of death. Fob, xvi. 16. 
Fetch me that flower ; the herb I ſhew'd thee once ; 
The juice of it, on ſleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly doat 
es Shakeſpeare. 


Turks have a bl:ck , made - a mineral called 
which with a fine long pencil they lay under thcir 277 
ds, which doth colour black, Y of the 
more white. Bacen's Natural Hi wy. 
At length, the crackling noiſe and dreadful blaze 
Call'd up ſome waking lover to the ſight ; 
it was ere he the reſt could raiſe, 
Whoſe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. Dryden. 
EvrssAvaxr. . / [eye and ſervant.] A ſervant that 
works only while watched. 
Evese'! 4 n. ſ. [eye and ſervice.] Service performed 
only under inſpection. 
Servants, obey in all things your maſters ; not with eye/er- 
vice, as men pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs of heart. Col. ui. 
Ex'zsHor. x. 4 [eye and Sot.] Sight; glance; view. 
NI of ſharing the booty before I am free from 
Ire pre and out of cyeſbot from the other windows. Dryden. 
preſerved many a young man from her cyeſbot by this 


* ap . 

W n. P ight of the eye. 
The Lord uf. cbr 2 — 22 to my 3 
his eye/ight. 2 Sam. 


Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 
Either my gi, fat, or thou f pal 5 
ither my eyeſight fails, or thou look e. Shakeſpeare. 
— Tow h ſight be loſt, ＋ 
Life yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy 4 
Where other ſenſes want not their delights, 
= home in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
— 1 — many a care and chance, to which 
expoſes daily men abroad. Milton's Agoniftes. 
BE us ſets this down from his own ey:fight, being Spielt 
captain at the ſiege of Jopata, where theſe events hap- 
Wilkins's Math. Magick, 
— blinds the wiſe, gives eye 41 to the blind, 
And molds and ſtamps anew the lover's mind. Dryden. 


Ey'zsoRE. . , [eye and ſore.] Something offenſive to 
the fight. 

Hath the church of Chriſt, from the firſt beginning, by a ſe- 
cret univerſal inftin of God's good ſpirit, always ticd itſelf to 
end neither ſermon, nor almoſt any — h of moment, which 
hath concerned matters of God, 2 ſome ſpecial words of 
honour and glory to the Trinity, which we all adore; and is 
the like — 7d of pſalms become now, at length, an evc- 
JO or a galling to the ears that hear it? Hooker, 

doff this habit ; ſhame to your eſtate, | 

And” eyeſore to our ſolemn feſtival. 

Shakeipeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

As ſoon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the 
trouble of the other; but having preſently to (peak, they were 
quickly freed from that eyeſore. Clar endon, 

Mordecai was an gyeſore to Haman. L'Eftrange. 

He's the beſt piece of man's fleſh in the market; not an ey-. 

- ſore in his whole body. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 


Ergee, ns: adj. [eye and ſpot.] Marked with ſpots 


- like e 
or 33.3 s bird, in her eyeſpotted train, 
80 many goodly colours doth contain. Spenler. 


by eTRING. 1. J. [ce and firing.] The ſtring of the 


e; the tendon by which the eye is moved 


I would have broke mine eyeftrings ; crackt them, but 


for a lace to go throu „ Shakeſpeare's Conbelies, 
\ Sling the back . To know whether the ſheep are ſound or not, ſee that their 
it cloſe. - Wiſemas's Surgety. © guns be red and the ge ing ruddy. Mcrtimer, 
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* 
Erz TOOTR. 3. / [eye and footh.] The tooth on the up- 
per jaw next on each ſide to the grinders ; the fang. 
The next toord on cach fide flrangas nad rooted, and 
more pointed, called canini, in Engliſh eyeteeth, to tear the 
more tough ſort of aliments. Ray on the Creation. 


Ey'ewink. 2. / [eye and wink} A wink, as a hint or 
token. | 
They would have won any woman's heart ; and, I warrant 
you, they could never get an eyewink of her, Shakeſpeare. 
Eyswi'rNness. #. /. [eye and witneſs.] An ocular evi- 
dence ; one who gives teſtimony to facts ſeen with his 
own eyes. 
We made known unto you the and coming of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and were eyewitneſſes of his majeſty. 2 Pet. 
To meet him all his ſaints, who ſilent ſtood 
Eyewitneſſes of his almighty aQe, 
With jubilee advanc'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The curious, by laying together circumſtances, tions, 
and characters of thoſe who are concerned in them, either re- 


E Y R 


3 es could abſolutely 
on Chriftian Religion. 


believe or diſbeli 
Evans. 1. ,. [re, French; iter, Latin.] The court of 
juſtices itinerants ; juſtices in ere are thoſe only, 
which Bra&on in many places calls jufticiarios itinerantes. 
The ere alſo of the foreſt is nothing but the juſtice-ſeat, 
otherwiſe called ; which is, or ſhould, by ancient cuſtom, 
be held every three years by the juſtices of the foreſt, 
journeying up and down to that __ Cowe/. 
Ey'ry. n. 7 [from ey, an egg. ] he plage where bircs 

of prey build their neſts and hatch. 

ut I was born fo high, 

Our eprie buildeth in the cedars top, 

And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the fun, 

Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 

The eagle, and the ſtork, 
i Milton 


On cliffs and cedar- tops their eyries build. , 
2 
Well pounc'd to faſten, and well eb - og Dryden. 


So me hawk, who had her 


bl 


A 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


according to that opinion diſtinguiſhed in the enu- 
meration of the alphabet by a name beginning with 
a vowel, yet has ſo far the natwie of a mute, that it 
is eaſily pronounced before a liquid in the ſame ſyllable. It 
has in Engliſh an invariable ſound, formed by compreſſion 
of the whole lips and a forcible breath. Its kindred 
letter is V, which, in the Iſlandick alphabet, is only 
diſtinguiſhed from it by a point in the body of the letter. 
Fana'ceous. adj. [fabaceus, Latin.] Having the nature 
of a bean, Did. 
FA'BLE. . /. [fable, French; fabula, Latin.] 1. A feigned 
ſtory intended to enforce ſome moral precept. 2. A fic- 
tion in general, 3. A vitious or fooliſh fiction. 4. The 
feries or contexture of events which conſtitute a poem 
epick or dramatick. 5. A lye; a vicious falſehood. This 


ſenſe is merely familiar. 
(1.) Jotham's fable of the trees is the oldeſt extant, and as 
tiful as any made ſince. | Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
(2.) Triptolemus, ſo ſung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine; 
But, ſpite of all thoſe fable makers, 
He never fow'd on Almaign acres. | Dryden. 
Palladius coming to die ſomewhere in the north part of Bri- 
tain, may ſeem to give ſome kind of countenance to thoſe 
ables that make him to have lived many years among the 
Scots. Lloyd. 

(3.) But refuſe profane and old wives fables. 1 Tim. iv. 7. 

(4-) The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet : this being 
Formed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or fable as may be moſt ſui- 
table to the moral. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

The firſt thing to be conſidered in an epick poem is the fable, 

which is perfect or imperfect, according as the action, which 
it relates, is more or leis ſo. Addiſon, Spectator. 

(5-) It would look like a fable to report that this gentleman 

gives away a great fortune by ſecret methods. Addiſon. 
To FaBLE. w. n. [from the noun.] 1. To feign; to write 
not truth but fdtion. 2, To tell falſchoods ; to lye: a fa- 
miliar uſe. 
(2.) That Saturn's ſons received the three-fold reign 
Of heav'n, of ocean, and decp hell beneath, 


Old poets mention, fabling. Prior. 
Vain now the tales which fabling poets tell, 
That wav'ring conqueſt {till deſires to rove ! 
In Marlbro's camp the goddeſs knows to dwell, Prior. 
(2.) He fables not: I hear the enemy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


To FUE. v. a. To feign; to tell falſely, 

— We mean to win, 

Or turn this heav'n itſelf into the bell | 

Thou fable. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Ladies of th' Heſperides, they ſeem'd 

Fairer than feign'd of old, or /ab!'d fince 


F A B 1 
A confonant generally reckoned by authours, and Of fairy damſels met in foreſt wide, ; 
admitted by Scaliger, among the ſemi yowels, and By knights. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Fa'nLeD. adj. [from fable.] Celebrated in fables. 
Hail, fabled grotio! hail, Elyſian foil! 
Thou faireſt ſpot of fair Britannia's iſle ! . Tickell. 
Fa'nLeR. n. / [from fable] A dealer in fiction; a writer 
of feigned ſtories. 


To FA'BRICATE. v. a. [ fabricor, Latin.] 1. To build; 
to co:ſtrut 2. To forge ; to deviſe falſely This ſenſe 
is retained among the $coitiſh lawyers ; for when they 
ſuſpect a paper to be forged, they ſay it is fubricate. 


FaBrica'tion . [from /abricate.] The act of build- 
ing; conſtruction | 

This fabrication of the human body is the immediate work 

of a vital principle, that formeth the firſt rudiments of the hu- 

man nature. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Fa'srick. n. ,. [| fabrica, Latin.) 1. A building; an edi- 

fice. 2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter; any body 
formed by the conjunction of diſſimilar parts. 

1.) There muſt be an exquiſite care to place the columns, ſet 

in ſeveral ftories, moſt preciſely one over another, that ſo the ſo- 

lid may anſwer to the folid, and the vacuities to the vacuitics, 


as well for beauty as ſtrength of the fabrick. Wattan. 
(2.) Still will ye think it ſtrange, 
That all the parts of this great fabrick change; 
uit their old 6 ſtation and primeval frame. Prior. 


To Fa'BRICK. v. 4. [from the noun.} To build; to form; 
to conſtruct. | 
Shew what laws of life 
The cheeſe inhabitants obſerve, and how 
Fabrick their manſions. Phillips, 
Fanulisr n. , [ fabulifle, French.] A writer of fables. 
Quitting ÆEſop and the fabulifts, he copies Boccace. Croxal. 
Our bard's a fabulift, and deals in fiction. Garrick. 
FasuLo'siTY. n , [ fabulgſitas, Latin.] Fulneſs of feigned 


ſtories; fabulous invention. 

In their fabuleity they report, that they had obſervations for 

twenty thouſand years. Abbot s Deſcript. of the Warld. 
Fa'BULovs. adj. | fabuloſus, Latin. ] Feigned ; full of fa- 
bles, invented tales. 

A perſon terrified with the imagination of ſpectres, is more 
reaſonable than one who thinks the appearance of ſpirits fabu- 
lous and groundleſs. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Fa'BULoUSLY. adv. [from fabulous] In fiction; in a fa- 
bulous manner. 

There are many things fabuloaſiy delivered, and are not to 
be accepted as truths. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

FACE. mn. /. { face, French, from facies, Latin.] 1. The 
viſage. 2. Countenance ; caſt of the features; look; 
air of the face. 3. The ſurface of any thing. 4. The 
front or forepart of any thing. 5. Viſible ſtate of affairs. 


6. — ; reſemblance ; look. 7. Preſence; fight ; 
* 


FA 


Nate of confrontation. 8. Confidence; boldneſs ; free- 
dom from baſhſulneſs or confuſion. 9. Diſtortion of the 
face. 
(r.) The children of Iſrael ſaw the face of Moſes, that the 
{kin of Moſes's face ſhone. 
A man ſhall fee faces, which, if you examine them part 
by part, yua thall never find good; but take them together, 
are not unconr ly, Bacon. 
From beat, ſtill to beauty ranging, 
In ever /ac- | found a dart. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(2.) Kicxt out, we let the beſt face on't we could. 
Dryd. Firg. 
Seiz'd and tv'd down to judge, how wretched I ! 
Who can't be nlent, and who will not lye : 
To laugh, were want of goudneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds ail power of face. 
(3.) A mitt watered the whole face of the ground. _ 
Gen. ii. 6. 
(a.) The breadth of the face of the houſe, towards the 
Eatit, was an hundred cubits. Exzek. xli. 14. 
(J.) He look'd, and ſaw the face of things quite chang'd, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; 
All now was turn'd to jollity and game, 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 
This would produce a new face of things in Europe. Adai/. 
(6.) Keep ſtill your former face, and mix again 
With theſe loſt fpirits; run al! their mazes with em; 
For ſuch are treaſons. Ben. Johnſon. 
At the firſt ſhock, with blood and powder ſtain'd, 
Nor heav'n, nor ſea, their former face retain'd ; 
Fury and art produce effects fo ſtrange, 
"They trouble nature, and her viſage change. Waller. 
His dialogue has fo much the face of probability, that ſome 
have miſtaken it for a real conference. Baker. 


(7.) Ye ſhall give her unto Eleazar, and one ſhall flay her 


Pope. 


before his face. Numb. xix. 3. 
Jove cannot fear; then tell me to my face, : 
That I of all the gods am leaſt in grace. Dryden's Iliad. 


(8.) They're thinking, by his face, 
o faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 
But tis not ſo. Shakeſpeare's Fulius Ceſar. 
How many things are there which a man cannot, with any 
Face or comlineſs, fay or do himſelf? A man can ſcarce allege 
his own merits with modeſty, much leſs extol them: a man 


cannot ſometimes brook to ſupplicate or beg. Bacon. 
You'!l and the thing will not be done 
With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras. 


You, lays the judge to the wolf, have the face to challenge 
that which you never loſt ; and you, ſays he to the fox, have 
the confidence to deny that which you have ſtolen. L' Eftr. 

This is the man that has the face to charge others with falſe 


Citations. T:iiletjon, Preface. 
Shame itſelf ! 


(9. 
Why & you make ſuch faces ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
Face to Face. [An adverbial expreſſion.] 1. When both 
parties are preſent. 2. Nakedly; without the interpoſition 
of other bodies. 

(I.) It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver any man 
to die, before that he which is accuſed have his accuſers race 10 
face. Aeis, xxv. 16. 


1 (2.) Now we ſee through a glaſs darkly ; but en ace 0 
ace. 


x Cu. xi. 12. 

To Face. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To carry t ap- 

pearance ; to play the hypocrite. 2. To tur ne face; 
to come in front. | 

(1.) Thou needs muſt learn to laugh, or lye, | 

Toface, to forge, to ſcoff, to company. Hul I, Tale. 

(2.) Face about, man; a ſoldier, and afraid of e enemy ! 

Dryd. 


Then thrice the mounted ſquadrons ride arou id 
The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice reſound ; 
Hail and farewel they ſhouted thrice amain, s 
Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn d again. Dryd, 
To Face. v.a. 4. To meet in front; to oppoſe with con- 
hdence and firmneſs. 2. To oppoſe with impudence : 
commonly with down. 3. To ſtand oppoſite to. 4. To 
cover with an additional ſuperficies ; to inveſt with a co- 
vering. | 


Exod. xxxiv. 35. 


Fa'clLe. adj. 
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(1.) — I'll face ; 
This tempeſt, and deſerve the name of king. Dryden. 
We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, calt 


about for a ſufficient number of troops to face the enemy in 

the field of battle. Addiſon on the War, 

They are as loth to ſee the fires kindled in Smithfield as his 

lordſhip; and, at leaſt, as ready to face them under a jor 

perſecution. : wift, 
(2.) We trapann'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 


With plots and projects of our own. Hudibrat. 
Becauſe he walk'd againſt bis will, 
He ſac d men down that he ſtood ſtill. Prior. 


(3. ) On one ſide is the head of the emperor Trajan; the re- 
verſe has on it the circus Maximus, and a view of the fide of 
the Palatine mountain that faces it. Addiſon on Italy. 

The temple is deſcribed ſquare, and the four fronts with 
open gates, facing the different quarters of the world. Pope. 

(4.) The fortification of Soleurre is faced with n,. 

on. 

Where your old bank is hollow, Face it with the firſt ier 

earth that you dig out of the ditch. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


Fa'ceLess. adj. [from face.] Being without a face. Bailey, 
FacerarnTE. 2. [ face and painter] A drawer of por- 


traits ; a painter who draws from the lite. 


FaceralrnTiNG. 2. , [ face and painting. ] The art of 


drawing portraits. 
Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled in portraits 
or facepainting. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 


Fa'cer. n. /. | facette, French.] A ſmall ſurface ; a ſuper- 


ficies cut into ſeveral angles. 
Honour that is gained and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeſt reflection, like diamonds cut with facets. Bacon. 


FACE TIOUS. adj. [ facetieuz, French; facetie, Lat.] 


Gay; cheerful ; lively; merry; witty. It is uſed both of 
perſons and ſentiments. 

Socrates, informed of ſome derogating ſpeeches uſed of him 
behind his back, made this facetious reply, Let him beat me 
too when I am abſent. Government of the Tongue. 


Face'TiouUsSLyY. adv. [from facetious,] Gaily ; cheerfully; 


wittily ; merrily. 


Facrt'TiousNEss. n. /. [from facetious.] Cheerful wit; 


mitth; gaiety. 
[ facile, French; facilis, Latin] 1. Eaſy; 
not difficult; performable or attainable with little la- 
bour. 2. Eaſily ſurmountable; eafily conquerable. 3. 
Eaſy of acceſs or converſe ; not havghty ; not _—_— 
lious ; not auſtere. 4. Pliant ; flexible; eaſily perſuaded 
to good or bad; ductile to a fault. 
(1.) Then alſo thoſe poets, which are now counted moſt 
hard, will be both facile and pleaſant. Milton on Education. 
To confine the imagination is as facile a performance as the 
Goteham's deſign of hedging in the cuckoo. Glanwile. 
By dividing it into parts fo diſtinct, the order in which they 
ſhail find each diſpoſed, will render the work facile and delight- 
ful. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
This may at firſt ſeem perplexed with many difficulties, yet 
many things may be ſuggeſted to make it more facile and com- 
modious. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
(2.) The facile gates of hell too lightly barr'd. Milton. 
(3-) I meant the ſhould be courteous, facile, ſweet, 
Hating that ſolemn vice of greatneſs, pride; 
I meant each ſofeſt virtue there mould meet, 


Fit in that ſofter boſom to reſide. Ben. Jolnſon. 
Raphael now, to Adam's doubt propos'd, 

Benevolent and facile, thus reply d. Million. 
(4-) Too facile then, thou did'ſt not much gainſay; 

Nay did | permit, approve, and fair diſmiſs. Milton. 
Since Adam and his facile conſort Eve 

Loſt Paradiſe, deceiv'd by me. Milton. 


Some men are of that Facile remper, that they are wrought 
upon by every object they converſe with, whom any affec- 
tionare diſcourſe, or ſerious ſermon, or any notable accident, 
ſhall put into a fit of religion, which yet uſually laſts no lon- 
ger than till ſomewhat elſe comes in their way, Calamy. 


To FaciLitare. v. @. [ faciliter, French] To make 


eaſy ; to ſtee from difficulty ; to clear from impediments. 
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Choice of the likelieſt and beſt prepared metal for the ver- 
ſion will facilitate the work. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
They renewed their aſſault two or three days together, and 
2 cannon to facilitate their paſſage, which did little hurt; 
t they ſtill loſt many men in the attempt. Clarendon. 
Though perſpective cannot be called à certain rule of pic- 
ture, yet it is a great ſuccour and relief to art, and facilitates 
the means of execution. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
What produceth a due quantity of animal fpirits, neceſſarily 
facilitates the animal and natural motions. Arbuthnet on Diet. 
A. war on the ſide of Italy would cauſe a great diverfion of 
the French forces, and facilitate the — of our arms in 
Spain. Sqwift. 
Facriity. n . [ facilite, French; facilitas, Latin.] 1. 
Eaſineſs to be performed; freedom from difficulty. 2. Rea- 
dineſs in performing; dexterity. 3. Vitious ductility; 
eaſineſs to be perſuaded to good or bad; ready compli- 
ance. 4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; complaiſance ; condeſcen- 
ſion; affability. | 

(1.) Yet reaſon faith, reaſon ſhould have ability 

To hold theſe worldly things in ſuch proportion, 
As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney. 
Piety could not be diverted from this to a more commodio!1s 
buſineſs by any motives of profit or facility. 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon any other 
Gentiles, both in point of religion and in point of honour ; 
though facility and hope of ſucceis might invite ſome other 
choice. Bacon's Holy War. 
(2.) They who have ſtudied have not only learned many ex- 
cellent things, but alſo have acquired a great facility of profit- 
8 by reading good authors. Dryden s Du Freſuay. 
Facility which we get of doing things, by a cuſtom of 
doing, makes them often paſs in us without our notice. Locke. 
(3-) Facility is worſe than bribery ; for bribes come now and 
then: but if importunity or idle reſpects lead a man, he ſhall 
never be without them. | Bacon. 
"Tis a great error to take facility for good-nature z tender- 
neſs without diſcretion, is no better than a more pardonable 
folly. L' Eftrange. 
(4.) He s and yields himſelf to the man of buſineſs with 
difficulty and reluftancy ; but offers himſelf to the viſits of a 
friend with facility, and all the meeting readineſs of appetite 
and defire. South. 
Facixe'zrovs. adj. [corrupted by Shakeſpeare from fact- 
norous ; facinus, facinoris, Latin.] Wicked ; facinorous. 
Tis ſtrange, tis very ſtrange, that is the brief and the te- 
dious of it; and he's of a moſt facinerious ſpirit that will not 
acknowledge it. Shakeſp. All's well that ends well. 
Fa'cine. n./. (fram To face.] An ornamental covering; 
that which is put on the outſide of any thing by way of de- 


coration. 
Theſe offices and dignities were but the facings and fringes 
of his greatneſs. Motion. 


FACI'NOROUS. adj. [ facinera, Latin] Wicked; atro- 
cious ; deteſtably bad. 
FacinorousNess. n. , [from facinorous.] Wickednefs in 


a high degree. | 
Fact. n./. [ fatum, Latin.) 1. A thing done; an effect 
produced; ſomething not barely ſuppoſed or ſuſpected, 
but really done. 2. Reality ; not ſuppoſition ; not ſpecu- 


lation. 3. Action; deed. 

(1.) In matter of fact they ſay there is ſome credit to be 
given to the teſtimony of man; but not in matter of opinion 
and judgment: we fee the contrary both acknowledged and 
univerſally practiſed alſo throughout the world. Hooker. 

As men are not to miſtake the cauſes of theſe operations, ſo 
much leſs are they to miſtake the fact or effect, and raſhly to 
take that for done which is not done. Bacon. 

Thoſe effects which are wrought by the percuſſion of the 
ſenſe, and by things in /a&?, are produced likewiſe in ſome de- 
gree by the imagination : therefore if a man ſee another eat 
jour or acid things, which ſet the teeth on edge, that object 
tainteth the imagination.  Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Matter of fa&# breaks out and blazes with too great an evi- 
dence to be denied. South's Sermons. 

(2.) If this were true in Fa, I do not fee any colour for 
ſuch a concluſion, Adid:fou on the War. 


FA'CTION. ». J faction, French; fuactio, Latin. ] 


Ralle. 


FacTi'TlIous. ad}. 


oppoſition to what is made by nature. 


FA'CTOR. . /. [ fafeur, French; factor, Latin] 


1 e 


Manifold ſins, though in ſpeculation they may be ſeparable 
from war, in reality and fa never fail to attend it. Suse 
(3-) Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe ; 
Howe er the doubtful ſact is underſtood, 
Tis love of honour and his country's good; 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. Dryden. 
1. A 
party in a ſtate 2. Tumult; diſcord ; diſſenſion. 
(1.) The queen is valued thirty thonſand ſtrong ; 
If ſhe hath time to breathe, be well aſſur'd 
Her faction will be full as firong as ours. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He haz been known to commit vutrages, 
And cheriſh Factions. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
By one of Simon's faction murders were committed. Mac. 
By the weight of reaion I ſhould counterpoiſe the over- 
balancing of any fa#ions. King Charles. 
(2.) They remained at Newbery in great fa7ion among them- 


ſelves. Clarendon. 


Fa'cTionarv. n. /. [ fationaire, Fiench.] One of a fac- 


ion; a party man. A word not in uſe 
Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Menenius ; always 
cCionary of the party of your general. Shakefp. Coriulanus. 
ros. adj. | faieux, French] 1. Given to faction; 
id and violent in a party; publickly diſſentious; ad- 
0' ted to form parties and raiſe publick diſturbances. 2. 
Pr.ceeding from publick diſſenſions; tending to publick 
diicord. 
(1.) He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 
Ani crop away that factious pate of his. Shakeſp. Hen. VT. 
Be factious tor redreſs of all theſe griefs. Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 
(2.) Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors mix d, 
Aſſemble; and harangues are heard; but ſoon 
In factious oppoſition. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Factious tumults overbore the freedom and honour of the 
two houſes. King Charles, 
Why theſe /afious quarrels, controverſies, and battles a- 


mongſt themſelves, when they were all united in the fame de- 
ſign ? Dryden Juvenal, Dedication. 


Fa'cTIousLy. adv. [from factious.] In a manner crimi- 


nally diſſentious or tumultuous. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but mine enemies 
alſo; exceeding even the deſires of thoſe that were factiouſſy 
diſcontented. King Charles. 


Fa'cTiouswness. . , [from fact iaus] Inclination to pub- 


lick diſſenſion; violent clamorouſneſs for a party. 
[ fafitius, Latin.] Made by art, in 


In the making and diſtilling of ſoap, by one degree of fire 
the ſalt, the water, and the oil or greaſe, whereof that fadli- 
tiaus concrete is made up, being boiled up together, are eaſily 


brought to incorporate. Boyle. 
Hardneſs wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other bodies, and 


among them the adamant all other ſtones, being exalted to that 


degree that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it; the fadti- 
ticus ſtones of chymiſts, in imitation, being eaſily detected by 
an ordinary lapidiſt. Ray on the Creation. 
1. An 


agent for another; one who tranſacts buſineſs ſor another. 
Commonly a ſubſtitute in mercantile affairs. 2. [Ia arith- 
metick.} The multiplicator and multiplicand. Harris. 
(1. Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, i 
Or lowly f2or for another's gain. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


Piercy is but my factor good my lord, 
T” engroſs up glorious deeds on my behalf, Shat. Hen, IV. 


— You all three, 

The ſenators alone of this great world, | 

Chief factors for the gods. SH Anthony and Claopatra. 

We agreed that I ſhould ſend up an Engliſh for, that what- 
ſoever the iſland could yield ſhould be delivered at a reatonable 
rate. Naleigb's Apology. 
The Scots had good intelligence, having ſome facters doubt- 
leſs at this mart, albeit they did not openly trace. Hayward. 

Vile arts and reſtleſs endeavours are. uſed by fome fly and ve- 
nemous factors for the old republican cauſc. South, 
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All the reaſon that I could ever hear alleged, by the chief fac- To Fare. v. u. [ fade, French, inſipid, languid.] 1. To 


tors for a general intromiſſion of all forts, ſects and perſuaſions, 
into dur communicn, is, that thoſe who ſeparate f.om us are 
Riff and ob{tinate, and will nt ſubmit to the 1ules and orders 


of onr church, and that therefore they ought to be taken 2 
outh. 


F.;c'd into exile f. om his rightful throne, 
He made all c,untries wheie he came his own 3 
And viewing mona chs ſeci et arts uf fway, 
A royal jacter for their kingdoms lay. | Dryden. 
Fa'crory. n. /. [from fador.] t. A houſe or diſtrict in- 
habited by traders in a diſtant country. 2. The traders 
embed ied in one place. : 
Facro'tum. n / | fac tetum, Latin. It is uſed likewiſe in 
butleſque French.] A ſervant employed alike in all kinds 
of buſineſs : as Scrub in the Stratagem. | 
FA'CTURF, n. , ([French.] The act or manner of making 
any thing. | 
Fa'cuLTvy. n. , [faculte, French ; facultas, Latin.] t. 
"The power of doing any thing; ability whether corporal 
or intellectual. 2. Powers of the mind, imagination, 
reaſon, memory. 3. Mechanical power. 4. [ln phyſick.] 
ce. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity. 6. Quality 
perfonal ; diſpoſition or habit of good or ill. 7. Natural 
virtue ; efficacy. 8. Power; authority. 9. Privilege; 
rizht to do any thing. 10. Faculty, in an univerſity, de- 
notes the maiters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſciences : 
as. a mceting of the faculty or faculties. 
(1.) The.e is no kind ef faculty or power in man, or an 
creature, which can rightly perfurm the functions allctted to it 
without j erpetual aid and concurrence of that ſupreme cauſe of 


all things. Hooker. 
Orato's may grieve; for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham. 


Reaſon in man ſupplies the detect oft cther faculties wheiein 
we are infe. ior to beaſts, and what we cannot compaſs by force 
we bi ing abb ut by ſtratagem. L Eftrange. 

(2.) I underſtand in the ꝓ ime end 

Of natu c, he: the infe:1or 3 in the mind 

And inward facu/ties, which moſt excel. Milton. 

In the ordinary way of 3 the unde: ſtanding and will 
2e two faculties of the mind. | Locke. 

Neither did cur Savigur think it neceſſary to explain ts us the 
nature of God, becauſe it w.uld be im oſſible, without beſt w- 


ing on us other faculties than we poſſeſs at p eſent. Sxwift. 
(3.) The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge uſed in cleay- 
ing wood. Wilkins. 


(4.) A power or ability to perform any action, natural, vi- 
tal, and animal: by the firſt they underſtand that hy which the 
body is nonnſhed, or another like it generated: the vital Facul- 
ſy is that by which life is preſerved, and the ordinary functions 
ot the body performed; and the animal Faculty is what con- 


ducts the operations of the mind. Quincy. 
(5.) He had none of thote faculties, which the other had, of 
reconciling ment him. Clarcndear. 


Our author ff und out monarchical abſolute power in that text, 
he had an exceeding good faculty to find it himſelf where he 


c.uld not ſhew it « the; s. Lecke. 
He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if he were nat ton 
refined. Vt. 


(6.) I'm t aduc'd by tongues which neither know 
M. facultizes nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles cf my ding. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIIT. 
(7-) In requital »pe his leathe-n ſcrip, 
And thew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous Faculties. Milton. 
(3.) Tis Duncan 
Hach born his Faculties ſo meck, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
(9.) Law hath ſet down to what perſons, in what cauſes, 
with what cii cumſtances, almoſt every Faculty or fayour ſhall be 
granted, Hooker. 
Facu'np. adj. [ facundus, Latin.] Eloquent. Di. 
To Fa'oDLE. v. n. [corrupted from To fiddle, or toy with the 


hogers.] To trifle ; to toy; to play. A low word, 


tend from greater to leſs vigour ; to grow weak; to lan- 
guiſh 2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker colour. 
3. To wither, as a vegetable. 4. To die away gradually; 
to vaniſh ; to be worn out. 5. To be naturally not dura- 
ble ; to be tranſient ; eafily to loſe vigour or beauty. 

(2.) The greenneſs of a leaf ought to paſs for a patent, be- 
cauſe ſoon fading into a yellow, it ica.ce at all, in compa- 
riſ n of the greenneſs cf an emerald. Boyle on Colours. 

The ſpots in this ſtone are cf the fame colour through ut, 
even to the very edges; the.e being an immediate t:anfiti-n 
from white to „and the colours not fading or declining 
gadually. Woodward on Foſſils. 

(3.) Ye ſhall be as an oak whoſe leaf fadeth, and as a gar- 
den that hath no water. If. i. 30. 

(4.) Where either through the temper of the body, or ſome 
other default, the memory is very weak, ideas in the mind 
quickly fade. Locke, 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Addiſ. Cato. 
(g.) The glorious beauty on the head of the fat valley ſhall 
be a fading flower. : If. xxviii. 4. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not ſometimes ref.eſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. Locke. 

Narciſſusꝰ change, to the vain virgin ſhuws 
Who truſts to beauty, truſts the fading rele. Gay's Fan. 


To Fare. v. a. To wear away; to reduce to languor; to 


deprive of freſhneſs or vigour ; to wither. 
This is a man old, wrinkled, faded, withered ; 
And not a maiden, as thou fay'ſt he is. — a 
His palms, though under weights they did not 
Still thriv'd ; no Winter could his laurels fade, Dryden, 
Reſtleſs anxiety, forlorn deſpair, 
And all the faded family of care. Garth's Diſpenſ. 


To Farce. v. n. [zexexzan, Saxon; fugen, German.] 1.10 


ſuit; to fit; to have one part conſiſtent with another. 
2. To agree; not to quarrel; to live in amity. 43. To 
ſucceed ; to hit. 4. This is a mean word not now uſed, 
unleſs perhaps in ludicrous and low compotn ions. 
(1.) How will this fadge ? my maſter loves her dearly, 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him ; 
And the, miſtaken, ſeems to doat on me. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) When they thriv'd they never fadg'd, 
But only by the ears engag'd ; 
Like dogs that ſna.l about a bone, : 
And play together when they've none. Hudibras. 
(3.) The fox had a fetch; and when he ſaw it would not 
fadg:, away gocs he preſently. L' Eftrange. 


FACES. ./. [Latin.] Excrements ; ſetilings after diſtillati- 


on and intuſion Quincy. 


To FAG. v. a. ¶ fatigo, Latin.] To grow weary ; to faint 


with wearineſs. 
Creighton with-held his force till the Italian begun to fag, 
ard then brought him to the ground. Mackenzie's Lives. 


Face'nD. n. /. [from fag and end.] 1. The end of a web 


of cloth, generally made of coarfer materials. 2. The re- 
tuſe or meaner part of «ny thing. 
(2.) — In the world's fagend 
A nation lies. Fanſhaw. 
When they are the worſt of their way, and fixt in the fagend 
of buſineſs, they are apt to look not kindly upon thoſe who go 
before them. Colter on Envy. 


FA'GOT. n. / [ fagod, Welſh and Armorick ; fagot, French. ] 


t. A bundle of iticks bound together for the fire. 2. A 
bundle of ſticks for any purpoſe. 3. A ſoldier numbered 
in the muſter-roll, but not really exiſting. 
(1.) About the pile of fagots, ſticks and hay, 
The bellows raiſed the newly kindled flame. Fairfax. 
Spare for no fagots, let there be enow; 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal take. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of different perſons, 
according as they pronounced theſe conſecrated ſyllables or not. 


Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) The Black Prince filled a ditch with 


fe ſucceſsful- 
ly as the generals of eur times do it with — Adidiſons 


F A I 
To Pr. v. 4. [from the noun.] To tie up; to bundle 
rogether. 3 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

But ſagoted his notions as they fell, 

And if they rhym'd and rattled, all was well. Dryden. 
To FAIL. v n. [ fai/ler, French; faeln, Welſh. Pezron.] 
1. To be deficient ; to ceaſe from former plenty ;. to fall 
thort ; not to be equal to demand or uſe. 2. To be ex- 
tin&t ; to ceaſe ; to be no longer produced. 3. To ceaſe; 
to periſh; to be loſt. 4. Io die; to loſe life. 5. To 
fink ; to be born down; to come to an end. 6. To de- 
cay; to decline; to languiſh. 7: To mifs; not to pro- 
duce its effect. 8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign; 
to miſcarry. 9. To be deficient in duty. 


(1: The waters fail from the ſea, and the flood decayeth. 
an 


di ieth up. Job, xiv. 11. 
—— Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might 


F Al 
So haſt thou oft with guile thine honour blenty 


But little may ſuch guile thee now avail, 
If wonted force and fortune do not much me fail. Spenſer. 
There ſhall be figns in the ſun, the mcon, and the ſta e, 
mens heai ts failing them for fear. Luke, xxi. 26. 
Nor could. the muſe defend ; 
Her ſon, ſo fail not thou who thee 1mplores. Milton. 
I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear ale bold : 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſh.ink and fear. Milton. 


Her hea. t failed her, and ſhe would fain have compounded 

for her life. L* Eftrange. 

He preſumes upon his parts that they will not Fail him at 

time of need, and fo thinks it ſupei fluous labour to make any 

proviſion beforchand. Locke. 
(z.) Since nature fails us in no needful thing, 


Why want I means my inward ſelf to lee? Davies. 
(3.) The inventive god who never fail, his part, 
Inſpiies the wit when once he warms the hea:t. Dryden. 


4.) Theie ſhall not Fail thee a man on the throne. 


There fail where virtue fails, or weakeft prove ; „ 1 Kings, 
Wheie boldeſt, uy to fight unconquerable ? Milton. FAL. n. ,. from the verb] 1. Miſcarriage ; - miſs ; unſuc- 
Where the credit and money fail, barter alone muſt _ q ceſsfulneſs. 2. Omiſſion; non-performance. 3. Dehici- 
| cle. ence; want. Death; extinction. | 
(2.) Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth; for the faith- (2.) Mark + rform it, ſeeſt thou? for the fail 
ful fail from among the children of men. EV xi. 1. Of any point in't not only be 

Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now. Fail d ; Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd-tongu'd wife. Shakeſpeare. 
More angels to create. Milton. He will without Fail drive out from before you the Canaan- 

(3.0 - By fate the ſtrength of Gods ; ites. Jo,. lil. 10. 
And this empyreal ſubſtance cannot fazl. Milton. (4.) How grounded he his title to the crown 


For Titan, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 
Among the heavens th immortal fact diſplay d, 


Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould far. Addiſon. 
(4.) Had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail d, 
Their heads ſhould have gone off. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


Both he that helpeth ſhall fall, and he that is holpen hall 


fall down, and all ſhall fail together. If. xxxi. 3. 
(8.0 Neither will I be always wroth; for the ſpirit ſhould 
Fail before me. V. lvü. 16. 


His wor ks, which in our fall, 
For us created, needs with us muſt ail, 
Milton. 


E made. 
ay 4 Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs cauſe t” approve 
The faith they owe ; when earneſtly they ſeek 


Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fail. Milton. 
I perceive 

Thy mortal fight to fail: objects divine 

Muſt needs impair and weary human ſenſe. Milton. 


(7.) Conſider of deformity not as a ſign, which is deceivable, 


but as a cauſe which ſeldom faileth of the effect. Bacen. 
All theſe puiſſant legions, whole exile 
Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall fail to re- aſcend. Milton. 
This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times try d, has never fail d of taking. Dryden. 


A perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any difficulties, that we 
meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom fails to carry us through 


them. | Locke. 

He does not remember whether grain came up or not; 

but he thinks that very few failed. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(8.) I am enjoin'd, by oath, if I fail 


Of the right caſket, never in my life 
To woo a mzid in way of marriage. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
At leaſt our envious foe hath fail d, who thought 
All like himſelf rebellious. Milton. 
In difficulties of ſtate, the true reaſon of failing proceeds 
from failings in the adminiſtration. L' Eftrange. 
Men who have been buſied in the purſuit of the philoſopher's 
ſtone, have fail. i in theu deſign. Addiſon"s Guardian. 
(9. Or Natu e fail d in me, and left ſome part 


Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain. Milton. 
Endeavour to "IT God's commands, to as often as 
you fail of it, and to hope for pardon of him. Wake. 


oFaiL.wv.a. 1. To deſert; not to continue to aſſiſt or 
ſupply; to difappoint. 2. Not to aſſiſt; to neglect; to 
omit to help. 3. To omit; not to perform. 4. To be 


23 
(.) The ſhip was now left alone, as proud lords be when 
fortune /ails them, | Sidney. 


A'ILURE. 7. /. [trom fail. 


FAIN. adj. [res zu, Saxon. ] 


Upon our ail? Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 


Pa'1it1gG. n. J [from fail.] Deficiency; imperfection ; fault 


not atrocious ; laple. : 
Beſides what failings may be in the matter, even in the ex- 


preſſions there muſt otten be great cbſcurities. Digby, 
To failings mild, but zealous for deſe:t ; | 
The cleareſt head and the ſincereſt heat. Pope. 


Even men have many temptations to ſubdue, many 
conflicts with thoſe enemies which war againſt the foul, and ma- 
ny failings and lapſes to lament and recover. | Rogers. 
1. Deficience ; ceſſation. 2. 
Omiſſion; non- performance; flip 3. A lapſe; a flight. 
fault. 

(1.) There muſt have been an univerſal failure and want of 
fprings and rivers all the Summer ſeaſon. Wodzward. 

(2.) He that, being ſubject to an apoplexy, uſed ſtill to car- 
ry his remedy about him; but upon a tune ſhifting his clothes, 
and not taking that with him, chanced upon that very day to be 
— 7 with a fit : he owed his death to a mere accident, to 4 
little inadvertency and failure ct memory. South 
1. Glad; merry; chee. tu : 
fond. It is till retained in Scotland in this ſenſe. 2 
Forced; obliged; compelled : This ſignification ſeems 
to have ariſen from the miſlake of the original ſignification 
ia ſome ambiguous expreſſions ; as, 1 Was fain 1 do this, 
would equally ſuit with the reſt of the ſentence, whether 
it was underſtood to mean I wwas compelled, or I was g 
to do it for fear of worſe. Thus the primary meaning 
feems to have been early loſt. 

(1.) And in her hand ſhe keld a mirrour bright, 

Wherein her face ſhe often viewed far. Fairy Queer. 

My lips will be fain when I fing unto thee, and fo will ny 
ſoul whom thou haſt delivered. : P/alm Ixxi. 

(2.) Every Do to ſhroud it did conſtrain, 

And this fair cou; le eke to ſhroud themſelves were fan. Spenſ. 

Whoſoever will hear, he ſhall find God; whoſoever will ſtu- 
dy to know, ſhall be alſo fain to believe. Hovker. 

I was fain to forſwear it; they would elſe have married me 
to the rotten medlar. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

When Hildebrand had accurſed Henry IV. there weie none 
fo hardy as to defend their loid ; wherefore he was far to hum- 
ble himſelf befo e Hildebrand. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

The learned Caſtalio was fain to make trenchers at Baile, to 
keep himſelf f. om ſta. ving. Locke, 


Fain. adv. tom the adjeQtive.] Gladly ; very defirouſly ; 
according (7 carnelt withes, 


1 
Now 1 would ge à thouſand furlongs of fea for an acre of 
anon ground ; 1 would ain die a dry death. Shakeſpeare. 
Why would'ſt thou urge me to conte a flame 
long have ſtifled, and would ain conceal, Addiſon's Cato. 
Fun would I Raphacl's godlike art rehearſe, 
And ſhow th' immortal labours in my verſe. Addiſon. 
The plebcians would fair have a law enacted to lay all mens 
nights and privileges upon the ſame level. Swift. 
Ty Fav. wt. n. [from the noun.] To with; to defire fondly. 
Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, 
Whoſe ſole aſpect he counts felicity. Spenſer on Love. 
To FAINT. wv. n. [ faner, French.] 1. To decay; to wear 
or waſte away quickly. 2. To loſe the animal functions; 
to fink motionleſs and ſenſeleſs. 3. 'To grow feeble; to 
decline in force or courage. 4. To fink into dejection 
(1.) Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, faint before 
ce eye, and decay into confuſion. Pope. 
The ſhow'ry arch 
Delights and puzzles the beholder's eyes, 
That views the watry brede with thouſand ſhews 
Of painture vary'd; yet un{kill'd to tell 
Or where one colour riſes, oc where one farts. Philips. 
(2.) Their young children were out of heart, and their wo- 
men and young men fainted for thirit, and fell down. Fudi:h. 
We are ready to faint with faſting. 1 Mac. iti. 17. 
Upon hea: ing the honour intended her, ſhe fainted away, and 
fell down as dead. Guardian. 
(3.) They will ſtand in their order, and never fant in their 
watches. Eccluf. xliii. 10. 


The imagination cannot be always alike conſtant and ſtrong, 


and if the ſucceſs follow not f eedily it will faint and loſe 
ſtrength. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
O pity and ſhame, that they who to live well, 
Enter d fo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 


Paths indirect, or in the midway fait. Bilton. 
How while the fainting Dutch :emotely fire, 

And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops reti. e. Smitb. 
(4. Leſt they aint 
At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 
All terror hide. Milton. 


Te Fain. v. a. To dejet; to depreſs; to enfeeble. 
word little in uſe. 
It faints me 
To think what follows. Shak. Henry VIIT. 


Fain. adj. Cane, French.] 1. Languid ; weak; feeble. 
2. Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. 3. Not loud; 
not piercing. 4. Feeble of body. 5. Cowardly ; timo- 
Tous ; not Vigorous ; notardent. 6. Dejected; depreſſed. 
7. Not vigorous ; not active. 

(1.) In temperate climates, the ſpirits, exhaled by heat or 
compreſt by cold, are rendered faint and ſluggiſh. Temple. 
Words pronounced at length, ſounded faint and languid. 

Sw! 
(2.) The blue compared with theſe is a faint and da:k — 
Jour and the indigo and violet are much darker and fainter. 
Newton. 
The length of the image I meaſured from the fainteft and 
utmoſt red at one end, to the fainteft and utmoſt blue at the 


other end, excepting only a little penumbra. Newton's Opt. 
From her naked limbs of glowing white, | 
In folds locſe floating fell the fainter lawn. Thomſon. 


G.) The pump after this being employed from time to time, 


the ſound g:ew fainter and fainter. Bo;le, 
(4-) Two neighbuuring ſhephe: ds, faint with thi: ſt, ſtood at 
he common b undary of ir grounds. Rambler. 


(5-) Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Proverb in Camden's Rem. 
Our ſalat Egyptians pray for Antony; 
Dut in their ſervile hearts they own Octavius. Dryden. 
(6.) Conſider him that endu eth ſuch cont; adictian againſt 
anſelf, leſt ye be wearied and ant in your minds. Heb. xii. 3. 
(7-) The defects which hindered the ccnquelt, we. e the ait 
proſecution of the war, and the loctenefs ef the civil 
ment. Dames en Ireland. 
ParxTrea'kTED. ad. [ faint and beart.] Coward!y.; timo- 
rous ; dejected; eaſily depreſſed. 


F 
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Fear not, neither be fainthearted. If. vii. 4. 
They ſhould reſolve the next day as victorious conquerors to 
take the city, or elſe there, as fainthearted cowards, to end their 
days. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Now the late fainthearted rout, 
O'erthrown and ſcatter d round about, 
Chac'd by the horrour of their fear, 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and fac'd about, 
As if they meant to ſtand it out. Hudibras, 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe, groveling, worthleſs wretches, 
Mongrils in faction; poor fainthearted traiturs. Adif. Cats. 


FainTHEA'RTEDLY. adv. (from faintbearted.] Timoroul- 


ly; in a cowardly manner. 


FarnTHEa'&TEDNESS. mn. , [from fainthearted.] Cow- 


ardice ; timorouſneſs; want of courage. 


Fa'txTixG, n. / [from faint.] Deliquium ; temporary loſs 


of animal motion. | 


Theſe faintings her phyſicians ſuſpect to proceed from contuſi- 
ONS. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Fa'tnTiSHNEss. n. , [from faint.] Weakneſs in a light de- 
gree ; incipient debility. 

A certain degree of heat 772 and relaxes the fibres ; 
whence proceeds the ſenſation of faintiſbneſs and debility in a 
hot day. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fa'tnTLING. adj. [from faint.] Timorous ; feebleminded 
A burleſque or low word. 

There's no having patience, thou art ſuch a faintling filly 

c:eature. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Fa'inTLy. adv. [from faint.) 1. Feebly; languidly. 2. 

Not in bright colours. 3. Without force of repteſentati- 

on. 4. Without ſtrength of budy. 5. Not vigorouſly ; 

not actively. 6. Timorouſly ; with dejection; without 
ſpirit. | 
N (1.) Love's like a torch, which, if ſecur d frum blaſts, 

Will faintly turn ; but then it longer laſts : 

Expos'd to ſturms of jealuuſy and doubt, 


The blaze g os r, but 'tis ſooner out. Walſh, 
(2.) Nature affe ds at leaſt a glimm' ring light; 

The lines, tho touch'd but faintly, are drawn right. Pope. 

(3-) I have told ycu what I have ſeen and heard but faintly ; 


pear plain to the mind. 

(4.) With his Joll'd t ngue he /arntly licks his prey, 
His warm hreath blos her flix up as ſhe lies. Dryden. 
(5.) Though till the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale ghoſts, 
Faintly beſiege us one hour in a mnth. Shakef. Henry VI. 

(6.) Loth was the ape, th ugh praiſed, to adventure ; 


Yet faintly gan into his wo k to enter. Hubberd's Tale. 
He faintly now declines the fatal i ife ; 
So much his love was dearer than his life. Denham. 


Fa'tnTxEss. „ /, [from faint.) 1. Languor ; feeblenels ; 
want of ſtrength. 2. InaQtivity ; want of vigour. 3. Ti- 
morouſneſs ; dejection. 
(2. ) Tf the prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a 
gant doth run his unwearied courſes, ſhculd through a lan- 
guiſhing faintneſs begin to ſtand. Hooker. 
Thus proceeded nat flom any violence cf pain, but from a 
general languiſhing and faintneſ cf ſpirits, which made him 
think nothing wol th the trouble of one careful thought. 
Temple. 
(2.) This evil proceeds rather cf the unſ.undnef 4 7 the 
cuunſels, or cf faintneſs in following and effecting the fame, 
than of any ſuch fatal can: ſe appointed cf God. Spenſer. 
(3. The paleneſs of this flow'r 
: Bewray'd the fainineſs of my maſter's heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Fallxr v. adj. (trom faint] Weak ; feeble; languid; de- 
bilitated ; enfeebled 
When Winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root can take no ſteady hold. Dryd. Virg. 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely cor Id reſpire; 


The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire: 
The fanty knights were ſcortch' d, and knew got where 
Oryilen. 


Io run for ſhelter; for no ſhade was near, 


nourable conditions of 
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FAIR. adj. [pzxen, Saxon; faur, Daniſh.] 1. Beautiful; 
elegant of feature; handſome. Fair ſeems in the com- 
mon acceptation to be reſtrained, when applied to women, 
to the beauty of the face. 2. Not black; not brown; 
white in the complexion. 3. Pleafing to the eye ; excel- 
lent or beatiful in general to the eye or mind. 4. Clear; 

ure. 5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not rempeſtuous. 6. 
We oſperous: as, à fair wind, 7. Likely to 
ſucceed. 8. Equal; juit. 9 Not effected by any inſidi- 
ous or unlawful methods; not foul. 0. Net praftifing 
any fraudulent or inſidious arts: as, @ fair rival, a fair 
diſputant, 11. Open; direct. 12. Gentle; mild; not 
compulſory. 13. Mild; not ſevere. 14. Plealing ; ci- 
vil. 15. Equitable; not injurious. 
ealy. 17. Liberal; not narrow. 

(1.) He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 
All other fat» like flowers untimely fade. Spenſer. 
Thou art a fair woman to look vpon. Gen. Xii. 11 
(2.) I never yet faw man, 

But ſhe would ſpell him backward; if fair fac'd, 

She'd ſwear the -entleman ſhovid be her ſiſter; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot. Shak. Much A % about Nothing. 

Let us look vpen men in ſeveral climates : the Ethiopians are 
black, flat-noſed, and criſp-haired : the Moors tawny ; the 


Northern le larre, and fair complexioned. Hale. 

(3.) That which made her fairneſs much the fairer was that 

it was but an.ambaſſador of a moſt fair mind. Sidney. 
Carry him gently to my /arreft chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. Shake. 


Thus was he fair in his greatneſs, and in the length of his 
branches. Exel. xxxi. 7. 
For as by d ations waſps proclaim x 
The farreft fruit, fo theſt the Faire fame. Young. 
(4.) A ſtandard of a damaik-roſe, with the root on, was ſet 
in a chamber where no fire was, upright in an earthan pan, f II 
of fair water, half a foot under the water. Bacon, 
Even fair water, falling upon white paper or linnen, will 
immediately alter the colour of them, and make it ſadder than 


that of the unwetted parts. Boyle on Colours. 
(5.) Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Fair weather cometh out of the earth. Job. 
About three of the clock in the afternoon the weather was 
very farr and very warm. Clarandon. 
(6.) In vain you tell your parting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 


(7.) Yourſelf, renowned prince, ſtood as fair 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
The Caliphs obtained a * 2 empire, which was in a fair 
way to have enlarged, until they fell out. Raleigh's F ſays. 
O pity and ſhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter d fo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 


Paths indire&, or in the midway faint. Milton. 
(8.) The king did fo much deſire a that no man need 


adviſe him to it, or could divert him from it, if fair and ho- 
peace were offered to him. Clarendon. 
: (9.) After all theſe conqueſts he paſſed the reſt of his in 
his own native country, and died a fair and natural lng. 

Temple. 


(10.) Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, 
Few in th” extreme, but all in the degree; 
The ro« ue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 


And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what deſpiſe. Pope. 
(11.) For ſtill, methought, A not far away; * 

At laſt I for:nd her on a laurel- ſpray: 

Cloſe by my fide ſhe fat, and fair in fight, 

Full in a line, againſt her ſite. Dryden. 


(12.) All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 
wrought thereunto, acknowledged king . 
. Spenſer an Ireland. 
For to reduce her by main force, 
Is now in vain; by i- means, worſe Hudibras, 


(13-) Not culy do'ft degrade them, 


or remit 


Faikx. u. / 


Fa'txtLy. adv. [from Fair.] 1. 
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To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiſſion; 
But throw ſt them lower thin thou did'f exalt them high. 
Milton's Agoniftes. 
(14.) Good fir, why do you ſtart, . and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound fo hir? Shak. Macbeth. 
When fair words and good counſel will not prevail upon us, 


we muſt be frighted into our duty. L' Eftrange. 
15. His doom 1s fair, 
That duſt I am, and fhall to duſt return. Milton. 


(16.) Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ſtand where you may make the /aireft ſhoot. Shakeſp. 
I looked for the jugular veins, opened the faireſt, and took 
away a dozen ounces of blood. Wijeman. 
(17.) He through his virtue was as free from greedineſs, as 
through his fair livelihood, far from needineſs. Carew. -' 


16. Commodious ; PAIA. adv. [from the adjeQive.] 1. Gently; decently ; 


without violence. 2. Civilly ; complaiſantly. 3. Happily ; 
ſucceſsfully. 4 On good terms. 

(1.) He who fair and foftly goes ſteadily forward, in a 
courſe that points ri ht, will ſooner be at his journey's end than 
he that runs after every one, though he vallop. Locke. 

(2.) Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff gy IR 

e - 

One of the company ſpoke him fair, and would have ſtopt 

his mo th with a cruſt, | L' Eftrange. 
In this plain fable you th” effect may fee 

Of negli ence, and fond credulity 

And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 

Then moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 

His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 

To keep it better than the firit he made: 

Thus farr they parted *till the morrow's dawn 

For each had laid his pli; hted f-ith to pawn. Dryden. 

Kalib aſcend, my farr ſpoke ſervant riſe, 
And ſooth my heart with — prophecies. Dryden. 
This promiſed fair at firſt. MAadidifon on Italy. 

(3-) O, princely Bockingham, I'll kiſs thy hand, 

In ſign of league and amity with thee : 

Now fair befal thee and thy noble houſe! 

Thy garments are not (| with our blood. Shak. R. III. 

(4+) There are other nice, though inferior caſes, in which 2 
man muſt guard, if he intends to keep fair with the world, 
and tvra the penny, Callier. on Popularity. 
1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 2. 
Honefty ; juſt dealing. 

(1.) Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, 

He ſought the converſation of the air. Dryaen's Fable: . 

Gentlemen who do not detign to marry, yet pay their devoirs 
to one particular fazr. Spettator. 

(2.) I am not much for that preſent; we'll ſettle 1t between 
ourſelves ; fair and ſquare, Nic, keeps friends together. 

Arbuthnot. 


Dryden. 


Feix. a. , [ foire, French; feria, or forum, Latin.] An 


annual or ſtated meeting of buyers and ſellers; a time of 
traffick more frequented than a market. The privilege of 
holding fairs in England is granted by the king. | 
With filver, iron, tin and Icad they traded in thy fairs. 
Ezek. xxvii. 12. 
His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 
And his ſopreme delight a country fair. Dryden. 
The ancient Ni ndinz, or fairs of Rome, were kept every 
ninth day: afterwards the fame privileges were granted to the 
country markets, which were at firſt under the power of the 
conſuls. Arbuthnot on Coin 


Fa'itxinG. n. /. [from fair.] A preſent given at a fair. 


Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fa:riags come thus plentifully in. Shak. Lowe's Lab. Le. 
Like children that efteem every trifle, and prefer a f⁰,]j 
before their fathers. Ben. John. 
Now he goes on, and fings of fairs and ſhows 
For ſtill new fairs before his eyes arote : 
How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various farrimgs of the country maid. Gaz"; Pafora!;. 
Beautifully: as, @ cit; 
fairly ftuated., 2. Commodioufly ; conveniently ; ſuit- 


ably io any purpoſe or delign, 3. Honeſtly; juſtly ; 


1 


without ſhift ; without fraud; not foully, 4. Ingenu- 
oully ; plainly ; openly. 5. Candidly ; without ſiniſtrous 
\arerpretations. 6. Without violence to right reaſon. 
„ Without blots. 8. Completely; without any Jehici- 
ence. 
(2.) Waiting ll willing winds their fails ſupply' d, 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fairly ſituate on a haven's tide. Dryden. 
(3.) There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome com- 
mendation and gracing where cauſes are fairly pleaded. Bacon. 
To the firſt advantages we may fairly lay claim; I wiſh we 
had as good a title to the latter. Atterbury. 
It is a church of England man's opinion, that the freedom 
„Hua nation conſiſts in an abſolute unlimited legiſlative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairiy repreſented, and 


n an executive duly Hmited. Swift. 
(4.) The ſtage how looſely does Aſtrea tread, 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed! Pope. 


(5.) As I interpret fairly your deſign, 

So look not with ſeverer eyes on mine. Dryd. Aurengz. 

(6.) Where I have enlarged them, I defire the falſe criticks 
would not always think that thoſe thoughts are wholly mine; 
but that either they are ſecretly in the poet, or may be fazrly 
deduced from him. Dryden. 

This nutritious juice being a ſubtile liquor, ſcarce obtainable 
by human body, the ſerum of the blood is fairly ſubſtituted 
an its place. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(7.) Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtin 

Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs d. Shakeſp. R. III. 

(8.) All this they fairly overcame, by reaſon of the conti- 
nual preſence of their king. 6 

Let them ſay, tis groſsly done; ſo it be fairly dene, no 
matter. Shak. Merry Nides of Windſor. 

Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, but we blow ovr 
nails together, and fait it fairly out. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Fav Ess. n. , [from fair.] 1. Beauty; elegance of 
form. 2. Honeſty ; candour ; ingenuity. 

(r.) That which made her fairneſi much the fairer, was that 
it was but a fair embaſſador of a moſt fair mind, full of wit, 
and a wit which delighted more to judge itſelf than to how 

- itſelf, | Tierney. 

2.) There may be ſomewhat of wiſdom, but little of good- 

- neſs or fairneſs in this conduct. Atterbury's Sermons, Pref. 
Fa'txsroxen. adj. [from fair and ſpeak.) Bland and civil 
in language and addreſs. 

Arius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, a ſubtlewitted 
and a marvellous fairſpoken man, but diſcontented that we 
ſhould be placed before him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he 
thought kimſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach 
' prone unto: contradiction. Hesker. 

FA'IRY. . / zenh's, Saxon; fee, French. Ab tea, terra, 
fit & pięa Macedonum dialecto; unde zee, ip, & Ro- 
manis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dic untur fer ies, noſtta- 
tiq; vulgo corruptius fairies, ualaxfencr Epi, five dii 
manes. Baxter's Glofſary.} 1. A kind of fabled beings 
ſuppoſed to appear- in a diminutive human form, and to 
dance in the meadows, -and reward cleanlineſs in houſes ; 
anelf; a Fay. 2. Enchantreſs. Warburton. 

(1.) Nan Page, my daughter, and my little ſon, 

And three or four more of their growth, we'll dreſs 

Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. Shak. 
Then let them all encircle him about, 

And fairy like too pinch th' unclean knight; 

And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 

In their fo ſacred paths he dares to thread 

In ſhape prophane. Shak. Merry Wives of Windfur. 

By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he cannot 
know that thin»s, anfwering thoſe ideas, exiſt. Locke. 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. Pope. 
2.) To this great fairy I'll commend thy acts, 

Make her thanks bleſs thee. Shak. 4mb. and Cl:9hatra. 

Fa'try. adj, 1. Given by fairies. 2. Belonging to fai- 
Tes. y 

(.) Be ſecret and diſcrete; "theſe fairy Fanorrs 
Are loſt when not conceal'd, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


Spenſer's flate of Ireland. 
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Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though it were 
gold in the hand from which he "wn. ih it, will be but leaves 


and duſt when it comes to uſe. 5 Locke. 
(2.) This is the fairy land: oh, ſpight of ſpights, 
We talk with goblings, owls, and elviſh ſprights. Shakes, 


Fa'inysSTONE. n. /. | fairy and flone.] A tone found in 


gravel-pits. | 

FAITH. . 7 [ foi, French; ſede, Italian; fides, Latin.) 
1, Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 2. The ſy(- 
tem of revealed truths held by the Chriſtian church; the 
cretlenda. 3. Truſt in God. 4. Tenet held. 5 Truſt 
in the l or veracity of another. Fidelity; unſhaken 
adkerence. 7. Honour; ſocial confidence. 8. Sincerity ; 
honeſty ; veracity. Promiſe given. 

(1.) The name of faith being properly and ſtrictly taken, 
it muſt needs have reference unto ſome uttered word, as the ob- 
ject of belief. Hooker. 

Faith, if it have not works, 1s dead. Jam. ii. 17. 

Viſion in the next life r of that faith in this 

life, or that faith here is into viſion there, as hope into 
enjoying. | Hammond's Fra#. Catech. 
Then faith ſhall fail, and holy hope ſhall die; 

One loſt in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

(2.) Felix heard Pa l concerning the faith. As, xxiv. 24. 

This is the catholick fazth. Com. Prayer. 

(3-) Faith is an entire dependence pon the truth, the power, 

the juſtice, and the mercy of God; which dependence will cer- 

tainly inckne us to obey Lira in all things. Swift. 
(4.) —— Which to believe of her, 

Muſt be a faith, that reaſon, witho-:t miracle, 

'Should never plant in me. Shak. King Leer. 
(6.) Her failing, while her /a⁰ to me remains, 


I ſhould conceal. Milion's Faradife L. 
(7.) For you alone 
I broke my faith with injur d Palamon. Dryd. Knight"s Tale. 


($.) Sir, in good faith, ia meer verity. Shake. K. Lear. 
faith ey are a very froward generation, children in whom is no 
Jai. 


Deut. xxxii. 20. 
19. I have been forſworn, 
In breaking Faith with Julia whom I loy'd. Shakeſp. 
Fa'tTHBREACH. 7. /. | faith and breach.] Breach of fide- 
lity ; difloyalty ; perfidy. 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faithbreach ; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shak. Macbeth. 
Fa'tTHED. adj. [from faith] Honeſt; fincere. A word 
not in uſe. | 


Thou baſtard! would the repoſal 
Of any traſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 
Make thy words faith'd ? Shak. K:rg Lear. 
Fa"'tTHFUL. adj. [ faith and full..] 1. Firm in adherence 
to the truth of religion. 2. Of true fidelity ; loyal-; 
true to the allegiance or duty profeſſed. 3. Honeſt ; up- 
right; without fraud. 4. Obſervant of compact or pro- 
mile ; true to his contract ; fincere ; veracious. 
1.) To the faints which are at Epheſus, and the faithful in 
Chriſt Jeſus. Eob. i. 2. 
Be thou Faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life. Rev. ii. 10. 
(2.) I have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muſt die; yet, heav'n bear witneſs, 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Ev'n as the axe falle, if I be not faithful. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Sa fpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found; 
Among the faithlefs, faithful only he. Milton. 
(3-) My ſervant Moſes is ſaithful in all mine kov ſe. 


0 Numbers. 
oft? Well I know hnn; | 
y temper, naturally good, 
And fauthful to kis — 


Dryd. Dor: Sebafligt. 


Fa'tTHFULLY.:adv. [from faithful.] 1. With firm belief 


in religion. 2. With full confidence in God. 3. With 
ſtrict adhererce to duty and allegiance. 4. Without fai- 
lure of performance; honeſtly ; exactly. 3. Vera arne 


< 
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profeſſions ; with ſtrong promiſes. 6. Honeſtly ; without 
iraud, trick, or ambiguity. 7. In Shakeſpeare, according 
to Mr. Warourton, tervently ; perhaps rather confidently ; 
ſleadily. 
(3-) — His noble grace would have ſome pity * 
n my wretched women, that fo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully. Sh. Hen. VIII. 
(4-) If on my wounded breaſt thou drop a tear, 
Think for whoſe fake my breaſt that wound did bear; 
And faithfully my laſt defires full, | 
As I perform my cruel father's will. Dryden's Ovid. 
(5.) For his own part, he did faithfully promiſe to bBſtill in 
the king's power. Bacon's Hen, VII. 
(6.) They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly and faith- 
Fully ſignified by their names, and thereupon believe as they 
hear, and practiſe as they believe. South's Sermons. 
(7.) If his ns were not virtuous, 
I ſhould not urge it halt fo faithfulhy. 
Fa'tryreuLiness. =. , [from faithful:] 
TAaclty. 2. Adhe rence to duty ; loyalty. ; Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
(1.) For there is no faithfulneſs in your mouth; your inward Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? Pope. 
part is very wickedneſs, Pf. lix. Pa'Lconts. . fc [ faulconnier, French.] One who breeds 
The band that knits together and ſupports all compatts, is nnd trains hawks ; one who follows the ſport of towling 
truth and faithfulneſs, South. 7 h h k * 
(2.) The fame zeal and faithfulneſs continues in your blood, ww Has 4 -41 Of nes was 
oe IR ns 5 your noble anceſtors to ſacrifice his life To a — — * - ogy Bos Shakeſpeare 
in the quarrel of his ſovereign. Dryden. | 5 nou bs 
Fa'trTHLEss. adj. [from faith.] 1. Without belief 4 the AF univerſal remedy was ſwallowing of pebbleſtones, in 
gf . itation of falconers curing hawks. Temple. 
revealed truths of religion; unconverted. 2. Perfidious ; I have learnt of a falconer never to feed up a hawk, when I 
diſloyal ; not true to duty, profeſſion, promiſe, or allegi- would have him fly. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
ANnCce. 


; ; A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
(1.) Whatſoever our hearts be to God and to his truth, be- With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. Prior. 


lieve we, or be we as 2 Faithleſs, for our converſion or con- Fa'LconeT. n. . [ falconette, French.] A ſort of ord- 
firmation, the force of natural reaſon is great. Hooker. nance, whoſe diameter at the bore is four inches and à 


— Never dare misfortune croſs her foot, ; 
Unleſs the doth it under this excuſe, _ weight four hundred _ _ ſix _ 
That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. oad one pound and a quarter, ſhot ſomething more than 
Both two inches diameter, and one pound and a quarter weight. 


(2. 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt ; | 3 : Harris. 
A mel unnatural and faithleſ5 ſervice. Shak. Hen. VIII. Mahomet ſent janizaries and nimble footmen, with certain 

| alcanets and other (mall pieces, to take the ſtreights. Kzolles. 


Abdiel, faithful found; _— 
Milion's Paradiſe Loft, Far Dacr. =, /. [ faldagium, barbarous Latin.] A privi- 


Among the faithleſs. 
Fa'tTHLESSNESS. . , [from faithleſs.] 1. Treachery; lege which anciently ſeveral lords reſerved to themſelves 
of ſetting up folds for ſheep, in any fields within their 


perfidy. 2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
Fa'itour. . { faitard, French.] A ſcoundrel ; a raſ- manors, the better to manure them; and this not on! 
with their own, but their tenanis ſheep. This faldage 


cal ; a mean fellow ; a poltron. An old word now ob- 
ſolete. | in ſome places they call a foldcourſe, or freehold. 


To Philemon, falfe faitour, Philemon, 
I caſt to pay, that I fo dearly bought. 
Into new woes unweeting I was caſt, 
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What ſighs and tears 
Hath Eu cauſed! how many widows curſe 88 
His cleaving fachion ! Pfilihs. 
FALCON. 2. / [ faulcon, French; fa'conne, Italian; - 
co, Latin. Credo, a roſtro falcato five adunco, from the 
falcated or crooked bill.] 1. A hawk trained for ſport. 
2. A ſort of cannon, whoſe diameter at the bore is five 
inches and a quarter, weight ſeven hundred and fifty 
pounds, length ſeven foot, load two pounds and a quar- 
ter, ſhot two inches and a half diameter, and two pounds 
and a balf weight. Harris. 
(r.) As Venus” bird, the white, the ſwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. 
Air ſtops not the high ſoaring of my noble falcon. 
Apulian farms, for the rich foil admir d, 


And thy large fields where falcons may be tir d. 


Sidney. 
Walto!. 
Shakeſ. Timon. 


1. Honeſty ; ve- Drzd. Juv. 


Shak. Merch. of Ven. 


Harris. 
Fairy Queen. FAL DEE. n. f. [| fald and fee] A. notion paid an- 
; ciently by tenants tor the privilege of faldage. Di. 
- By this 1 1 "oy ow Nee n. /. A kind of 3 cloth. K Di. 
Aeon J. [Among ones.) — . 2: a ri. ÞP\'.psTooL. n. , [fall or fold and fool] A kind of 
ALCADE. #. /. [from ale, faicis, Latin.] orſe * '  Hool placed at the ſouch-ſide of the altar, at which the 
ſaid to make falcades when he throws himſelf upon his os ond de an hots ee 
haunches two or three times, as in very quick curvets FAT. 8 1 1 4 T1 
therefore a falcade is that action of the haunches and of 7 þ- I. v. u. pret. F 8 1 2 8 
the legs, which bend very low, when you make a ſtop and failen, Jain. [ye yak ee 4 4 ” c erman.] . 
half a ſtop. Farrier's Dic. To drop from a higher place. 2 lo drop irom an erect 


Fa 1 * i ; to a prone poſture. 3. To drop; to be held or adhere 
ps ty LOW ns. $0063 ener; your Thy 6 no longer. 4. To move down any deſcent. 5. To drop 


The enlightened part of the moon appears in the form of a 
ſickle, or reaping hook, which is while ſhe is moving from the 
conjunction to the oppoſition, or from the new moon to the full; 
but from full to a new again, the enlightened part appears gib- 
bous, and the dark falcated. Harris. 
aLca'TIon. . / | falcis, Latin.] Crookedneſs ; form 
like that of a reaper's hook. 

The locuſts have antennz, or long horns before, with a long 
falcation or forcipated tail behind. Brown. 
Fa'Lcxion. n. A [ enfis falcatus; in French fauchon.] A 

ſhort crooked {word ; a cymeter. 


I've ſeen the day, with my good biting falchion, 


I would have made them ſkip: I am old now. Shakeſpeare. 
Old falchions are new temper'd in the fires; 
The ſounding trumpet every ſoul inſpires, Dryden's M1, 


ripe from the tree. 6. To paſs at the outlet : as a river. 
7. To be determined to ſome particular direction. 8. 
To apoſtatile ; to depart from faith or goodneſs. 9g. To 
die by violence. 10. To come to a ſudden end. 11. Lo 
be degraded from an high ſtation ; to fink into meanneſs 
or diſgrace ; to be plunged into fudden mifery. 12. To 
decline from power or empire; to be overthrown. 13. 
To enter into any ftate worſe than the ſormer. 14. Io 
come into any ſtate of weakneſs, terrour, or miſery. 15. 
To decreaſe; to be diminithed, as in weight. 16. To 
ebb ; to grow ſhallow: as, the river falls. 17. To de- 
creaſe in value; to bear leſs price. 18. To fink; not to 
amount to the full. 19 To be rejected; to become null. 


20. To decline from violence to calmaeſs, from intenſeneſs 
* B 


. 


to temiſſion. 21. T« enter into any new ſtate of the body 
or mind 22. lo fink into an air of diſcontent or dejection 
of the look 23. To fink helow ſomething in compariſon, 
24. lo happen; to befall. 25. To come by chance; 
to l'r:ron. 26 To come in a ſtared method. 27. To 
come urexpectedly. 28. To begin any thing with ar- 
dour and vehemence 29 To handle or treat diteckly. 
10. To come vindifiively: as a puniſhment. 31. To 
come by any miſcharice to any new poſſeſſor. 32 lo 
Crop or pats by cateleſſneſs or imprudence 33. To come 


torcibly «nd ircefitibly. 34 To become the property of 


ary one by lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwiſe. 35. 
1o languiſh; ro grow faint. 36 To be born; to be 
yeaned. 37. To FALL away. To grow lean. 38. To 
FL away. To revolt ; to change allegiance. 39. To 
Fall away. To apoſtatiſe; to fink into wickedneſs. 
4”. To FALL away. To periſh; to be loſt. 41. To 
FALL away. To decline gradually; to fade; to languiſh, 
42 To Fail back, To fail of a promiſe or purpoſe. 
43. To Fault back. To recede ; to give way. 44. To 
Fair dawn. [down is ſometimes added to fal/, though 


it adds little to the fignification.] To proftrate himſelf 


in adoration. 45 To Fall down. To fink; not to 
tand 46. To FALL down. To bend as a ſupplant, 
47. To FL from. To revolt; to depart from adhe- 
rence. 48. To FALL in. To concur ; to coincide. 49. 
7% Far in. To comply; to yield to. 50. To FAL. 
off loo fepara'e; to be broken. 51. ToFaLL of. To 
periſh ; to die away. 52. To FALL off, To apoſtatiſe; 
to revolt ; to forſake. 53. To FALL on. To begin ea- 
gerly to do any thing 54 To FALL on. To make an 
aſſault; to begin the attack. 55. To FALL over To 
revolt; to deſert from one fide to the other. 56. To FaLL 
eut. To quarrel; to jar; to grow contentious. 57. To 
Farr. out. To happen; to befall. 58. Ta FaLL 70. 
To begin eagerly to eat. 59 To FaLL to. To apply 
himſelf to. 60. To Fall under To be ſubject to; 
to become the ſubject of. 61. To FALL under. To be 
ranged with; to be reckoned with. 62. To FALL upon. 
To attack; to invade ; to aſſault. 63. To FALL upon. 
To attempt. 64. To Farr upon. To ruth againſt. 65. 
FaLL is one of thoſe general words of which it is very dif- 
ticult to aſcertain or detail the full ſignification It te- 
fa.ns in moſt of its ſenſes ſome part of its primitive meau- 
ing, and implies either literally or figuratively deſcent, 
violence, or ſuddenneſs. In many of itz ſenſes it is op- 
poſed to ri/e ; but in others has no counter part, or corre- 
ative, 

(.) Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
Not blood upon thine houle, if any man fall from thence. Deul. 
I ſhall! fall 
Like a bright cxhalation in the evening, 

And no man ſee me more. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
(2-) Saul /z{ all along on the earth. 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. 
T hat is a ſtep, 

On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o' erleap; 

For in my way it hes, Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 

(3.) His chains fell off from his hands. Act, Xiu. 7. 

(4.) All liquid bodies are diffuſive; for their parts being in 
nion, have no connexion one with another, but glide and al 
„any way, as gravity and the air preſſeth them. Burnet. 

(F.) As the leaf fallcth off from the vine, and as a falling 
f. trom the fig- tree. J. xxxiv. 4. 

6.) Cefar therefore gave orders to build his gallies on the 
Lee, and the rivers that fall into it. Arbuthnat c Coins. 

„.) Birds and fowls that reſt one foot to cate the other, na- 
tially hay their herds under their wings, that the center of gra- 


vity may ul upon the foot they Rand on. Chepne. 

(8.) Labour to enter into that reſt, leſt any man full after 

the {ame example of unbclicf. Heb. iv. 11. 
* 


——— 4 hey brought kandal 
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To Iſrael, difidence of God, and doubt 

In fecble hearts, propenſe enough before 

To waver or fall off, and to join with idols. Milton, 
Whether ſome ſpirit on holy purpoſe bent, 

Or ſome fall angel from below broke looſe, 

Who comes with envious eyes, and curſt intent, 

To view this world and its created Lord. Dryden. 
(9.) God and good angels fight on Richmond's fide, 

And Richard fl in height of all his pride. Shak. Rich. III. 
If one ſhould he a prey, how much the better 

To fall before the lion then the wolf! Shakeſpeare, 

W hat other oath, 

Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd? _ 

That this ſhall be, or we will all for it. Shakeſp. J. Cæſar. 

A thouſand ſhall fall at thy fide, and ten thoufand at thy 


right hand; but it ſhall not come nigh thee. PF. xci. 7. 
Ye ſhall chaſe your enemics, and they ſhall fall before you 
by the (word. Lev. xxvi. 7 


They not obeying, 
Incurr'd, what could they leſs? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to /all. Milton, 
Almon falls, old Tyrrheus* eldeſt care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war. Dryden's An. 
(10.) The greatneſs of theſe Iriſh lords ſuddenly fell and va- 
niſhed, when their oppreſſions and extortions were W away. 
a vie. 


He firſt the fate of Cæſit did foretell, 

And pity'd Rome when Rome in Cæſar fell; 

In Iron clouds conceal'd the publick light, 

And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. Dryzden's Virgil, 
(11.) What can be their buſineſs 

With a poor weak woman fallin from favour! Shakeſpeare. 
(12.) What men could do, 

Is done already: heaven and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. Adtifhn's Cato. 
(13.) He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 

carried the keys which brought him in, and ſhut him out. 


Bacon's H. VII, 
Some painters taking precepts in too literal a ſenſe, have 
fallin thereby into great inconveniencies. Dryden. 


(14.) Theſe, by obtruding the beginning of a change for 
the entire work of new life, will fall under the former guilt. 
Hammund. 
One would wonder how ſo many learned men could fall into 
ſo great an abſurdity, as to believe this river could prelerve it- 
ſelf unmixt with the like. Addifon on Italy. 
The beſt men fall under the ſevereſt preſſures. Wake. 
(15.) From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the As / 
to two ounces in the firſt Punick war: when Hannibal invaded 
Italv, to one ounce; then, by the Papirian law, to halt an 
Ounce. Arouthnot on Ce: 115, 
(17.) When the price of corn falleth, men gencrally oreas 
no more ground than will ſupply their own turn. Care, 
But now ner price is Fall u. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Rents will fall, and incomes every day leſſen, 'tiil induitry 
and frugality, joined to a well ordered trade, ſhall reitore to the 
kingdom the riches it had formerly. Locke. 
(13.) The greatneſs of an eſtate, in bulk and territory, doth 
Fall under meaiure; and the greatneſs of finances and revenue 


doth fall under computation. becen. 

(19.) This book muſt and or Fall with thee ; not by any 

opinion I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 
(20.) He was itirr'd, 


And tomething ſpoke in choler, ill and haſty; 
But he fell to himſelf again, and ſweetly 
In all the reſt ſhew'd a moſt nobie patience. Shakeſpeare. 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd; 
And ebbing in her toul, the god decreas'd. Dryden's An. 
(21.) In tweet mulick is ſuch art, 
Killing care and grief of heart, 
Fall aſlocp, or hearing die. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Solyman, chafed with the loſs of his gallies and beſt toldiers, 
and with the double injury done unto him by the Venetians, 1 


into ſuch a rage that he curſed Barbaroſſa. Knoles. 
Wen about twenty, upon the falſeneſs of a lover, ſhe 77 
diſtracted, Temple. 
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A ſpark like thee, of the man- killing trade, 

Fell ſick, and thus to his phy ſician (aid ; 

Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part, 

I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 

My pulſe unequal, and my brezth is ſtrong; | 

Beſides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden's Perf. 

And have you known none in health who have pitied you ; 
and behold, they are gone before you, even ſince you fell into 
this diltemper ? Wake's Preparation for Death. 
He died calmly, and with all the eaſineſs of a man falling 


aſleep. Atterbury, 
Portius himſelf oft falls in tears before me, 


As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. Addiſon's Cato, 
For as his own bright image he ſurvey d, 

He /ell in love with the fantaſtick ſhade. Addiſon's Ovid. 

I fel! in love with the character of Pomponius Atticus: I 


longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. 
(22.) If thou perſuade thyſelf that they ſhall not be taken, 
let not thy countenance fall. Judith, vi. 9. 


If you have any other requeſt to make, hide it not; for ye 
ſhall find we will not make your countenance to full by the 
anſwer ye ſhall receive. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 

O'ercaſt with gloomy cares and ditcontent. Addiſon's Cato. 
(23.) Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 

Among the reſt, me hither brought : 
Finding this fame al! ſhort of truth, 

Made me ſtay longer than I thought. | Waller. 

(24.) For ſuch things as do fall icarce once in many ages, it 
did ſuthce to take ſuch order as was requiſite when they fell: 


Hook. 

Oft it fail; out, that while one thinks too much of his doing, 
he leaves to do the effect of this thinking. Sidney. 
A long advertent and deliberate connexing of conſequents, 
which falls not in the common road of ordinary men. Hale. 


Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content and ſeek no new. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
If the worſt fall that ever fell, I hope, 1 ihall make ſhift 


to go without him. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
O, how feeble is man's power, 


That if good fortune fall, 
Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a loſt hour recall! Done. 
Since both cannot poſſeſs what both purſae, 

I'm griev'd, my fricnd, the chance ſhould fall on you. 


Dryden. 
T had more leiſure, and diſpoſition, than have ſince fallen to 
my ſhare. Sæoz/t. 
25. I have two boys 
Seck Percy and thyſelf about the field; 
But ſeeing thou fall on me fo luckily, 
I will affay thee. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The Romans ell upon this model by chance, but the Spar- 
tans by thought and deſign. Satt. 


(26.) The odd hours at the end of the ſolar year, are not 
indeed fully fix, but are deficient 10 44: which deficiency, 
in 134 years, collected, amounts to a whole day: and hence 
may be ſeen the reaſon why the vernal equinox, which at the 
time of the Nicene council fell upon the 21ſt of March, falls 
now about ten days founer. Holder an Time. 

It does not fall within my ſubject to lay down the rules of 
odcs. Felton en the Cleſſichs. 

(27.) I am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Boyle. 

It happened this evening that we fell into a very plealing 
walk, at a diſtance from his houſe. Hdifon. Spectator. 

(28.) The king underſtanding of their adventure, tuddenly 
falls to take pride in making much of them. Sidney. 

Each of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſæs. SHH. 

And the mixt multitude % a lutting. Naunb. ii. 4. 

It is better to ſound a perſon afar off, than to fall upon the 
point at firſt; except you mean to {urprize him by ſome ſhort 


queſtion. Bacon. 
When a horſe is hungry, and comes to à good paſture, he 
fallt to his food immediately. Hale Origin Mankind, 
They el to blows, inſomuch that the Argonauts tlew the 
moſt part of the Deliones, | L' Ejironge. 
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(29) We muſt immediately fall into our ſubject, and treat 
every part of it in a lively manner. Addijon. Spectator, 
(30.) There fel! wrath for it againſt Iſrael. 2 Chron, 
(31r.) The ſtout biſhop could not well brook that his province 
ſhould fall into their hands. Krolless Hijtary of” the Turks. 
(32.) Ulyſſes let no partial favours all, 
The people's parent, he protected all. Pope's Od. 
Some expteſſions fell fro:n him, net very favourable to the 
people of Ireland. $2v7*?. 
(33.) Fear ell on them all. As, xix. 17. 
A kind refreſt ing fleep is fen upon him: 
I ſaw him ſtretcht at caſe, his ff.ncy lot 
In pleaiing dreams. þ Addifn's Cats. 
(34.) All the lands, which will fall to her majelty thera- 
abouts, are large enough to contain them. Spenfer on Trede. 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him off. SH. K. Lear. 
Ihen tis moſt like 
The ſovereignty will yal upon Macbeth. Shakejpecre. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldea fel : 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and inſtructor was. Dent a. 

You ſhall ſee a great eftate fall to you, which vou would 
have loft the reliſh of, had you known yourtelt born to it. 7.7, 

If to her ſhare ſome female errours fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. Pope. 
In their fpiritual and temporal courts the labour fas to their 
vicars-generals, proctors, apparitors, and ſeneſchals. Swy/r. 

(35-) Their hopes or fears for the common cauſe role or 7 
with your lordſhip's intereſt. A. llliſen on Italy. 

(36.) Lambs muſt have care taken of them at their firſt 


falling, elſe, while they are weak, the crows and magpies will 
be apt to pick out their eyes. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


(37.) Watery vegetables are proper, and fiſh rather than 


fleſn: in a Lent diet people commonly fall away. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 

(38.) The fugitives fell azvay to the king of Babylon. 
| 2 Kings, 
(39.) Theſe for a while believe, and in time of tem tation 
all away. Luke, viii. 1%. 
Say not thou, it is through the Lord that I 7/7 axvay ; tor 


thou oughteſt not to do the things that he hateth. Eccly; xv. 


(40.) Still propagate; for ſtiil they fall away; 
is prudence to prevent th entire decay. Dryden's Virgil. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the foul, 


which is capable of fuch immenſe perfections, and of receiving 
new improvement to all eternity, ſhall Vi exvay into nothing, 
almoſt as foon as it is created ? Addifon. Spectator. 


(41.) In a curious brede of need!e work one colour ie 


away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo inſenſibly, that 
we tte the variety, without being able to diſtingulſh the total 
vaniſhing of the one from the fit appearance ot the other, 


; A Aen. 

( A2.) We have often fallen back from our reſolutions, 
| Taylor. 
(A4. ) All kings ſhall fall down before him; all nations iat 
ſerve him. Pf. Ixxii. 11. 
Shall I fall daun to the ſtock of a tree? J. xliv. 19. 


(45-) As ſhe was ſpeaking, ſhe fell dozwr for faintnets, 
Eſther, xv. 

Dozvn fell the beauteous youth; the yawning wound 
Guth'd out a purple ſtream, and ſtain'd the ground. Den. 
(46.) They ſhall Aa down unto thee; they ſhall make lup- 


plication unto thee. I. xv. 14. 


(47:) Clarence 
Is very likely now to fall from him. Shakeſp. Ilexry VI. 
The emperor being much ſolicited by the Scots not to he a 


help to ruin their kingdom, fell by degrees from the king ot 
England. Hloyevard 


(48.) Objections fall in here, and are the clegreſt nd mot 


convincing arguments of the truth. #odwward's Nat. lien. 


His reaſonings in this chapter ſeem to in with each 


other; yet, upon a clofer examination, we ſhall find them pro- 
poſed with great variety and diſtinction. Atterbuvry, 


Any fingle paper that falls in with the popular taite, and 


pleaſes more than ordinary, bi ings one in a great return of Ict- 
ders. Addiſon, 
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When the war was begun, there ſoon el in other incidents 
at home, which made the continuance of it neceſſary, Sit. 
(49.) Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the direction 
of the graver fort. | Spectator. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is thus given 
to change, when they have a ſovereign that is prone to fall in 
with all the turns and veerings of the people. _—_ 
You will had it difficult to perſuade learned men to fall in 
with your projects. Addijon on Metals. 
That prince applied himſelf firſt to the church of England; 
and, upon their retuſ:! to fall in with his meaſures, made the 
like advances to the diſſenters. Swift. 
| (50.) Love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide; in 
cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(51.) Languages need recruits to ſupply the place of thoſe 
words that are continuaily falling off through diluſe. Felton. 
(5z.) Oh, Hamlet, what a falling of was there! 

Shakeſpeare. 


Revolted Mortimer ? 

He never did fall of, my ſovereign liege 
But by the chance of war. , 98 Shakeſp. Henry TV. 
They, accuſtomed to afford at other times either ſilence or 


ſhort aſſent to what he did purpoſe, did then fall off and for- 


fake him. Hayward. 
What cauſe 25 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ſtate, 
Favour'd of Heav'n ſo highly, to fall of 
From their Cre'tor, and tranigreſs his will? Milton. 


— 'T hole captive tribes fell of 
From God to worſhip calves. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Were I always grave, one half of my readers would fall of 
from me. Addiſon. Spe#ator. 
(53-) Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee ſet; 
Eread with the bran perhaps, and broken meat; 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to cat. Dryden's Perf. 
(54-) They fell on, I made good my place: at length they 
came to th' broomſtaff with me; I defied em (till. 
Shak. Hen. VIII. 
Fall an, fall on, and hear him not; 
But ſpare his perſon for his father's ſake. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Draw all; and when I give the word, fall on. Oedipus. 
He pretends, amongſt the reſt, to quarrel with me, to have 
fail-n foul on prieſthood. Dryden's Fables, Pref. 
(55. And do'ſt thou now fall over to my foes? 
hou wear a lion's hide! doff it, tor ſhame, 
And hang a calve's ikin on thoſe recreant limbs. Sh. X. John. 
(56.) Little needed thoſe proofs to one who would have fallen 
cut with herfelf, rather than make any conjeCtures to Zelmane's 
ipeeches, Sidney. 
How ſell you out, ſay that? 
— No centraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
— Nlecting her of late behind the wood, 
Ecrking tweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbrv'd her, and fall out with her. Hates. 
The ccdar, by the inſtigation of the loyaliſts, V out with 
the homcbians, who had elected him to be their king. Hovel. 
A foul exaſperated in ills, falls out | 
With every thing, its friend, itſelf. Addiſon's Cato. 
It has been my misfortune to live among quarrelſome neigh- 
bours : there is but one thing can make us Fall out, and that 
is the inheritance of lord Strut's eſtate. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
(57-) Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be? 
| | Sidney. 
Now, for the moſt part, it fo falleth out, touching things 


which gencrally are received, that although in themſelves they 


be moſt certain, yet, becauſe men preſume them granted of all, 


we are hardſieſt able to bring proof of their certainty. Hooker, 
It fo fell aut, that certain players 
We o'er-rode on the way; of thoſe we told him. Shakeſp. 
Yet fo it may fall out, becauſe their end 
Ts hate, net help to me. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the 
mice. I Eraser. 

If it ſo fall out that thou art miſerable for ever, thou haſt 
no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as if ſome unexpected thing had hap- 
pened, Tillutſon. 


| berry or a muſhroom can eſcape him. 


To FALL. wv. a. 


FaLL. n. / [from the verb.] 
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(53.) The men were faſhion'd in a larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold ; 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. ; Dryden's Fury, 
59.) They would needs fall to the practice of thoſe virtues 


which they before learned. Sidney. 
I know thee not, old man; fall 79 thy prayers : 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter. Sh. Hen. IV. 


Having been brought up an idle horſeboy, he will never after 


Fall to labour; but is only made fit for the halter. Spenſer. 
They fell to railing money under pretence of the relief of Ire. 
land. Clarendon. 


My lady falls to play: ſo bad her chance, 


He muſt repair it. Pope. 
(60.) We know the effects of heat will be ſuch as will ſcarce 


Fall under the conceit of man, if the force of it he altogether kept 


in. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Thoſe things which are wholly in the choice of another, fall 
under our deliberation. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
The idea of the painter and the ſculptor is undoubtedly that 
rfe&t and excellent example of the mind, by imitation of 
which imagined form all things are repreſented, which Fall un- 
der human fight. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
(61.) No rules that relate to paſtoral can afte& the Georgicks, 
which fall under that claſs of poetry which conſiſts in giving 
plain inſtructions to the reader. Addiſon on the Georgic ba. 
(62.) Auria falling upon theſe gallies, had with them a cruel | 
and deadly fight. Knolles, 
An infection in a town firſt falls upon children, weak con- 
ſtitutions, or thoſe that are ſubject to other diſeaſes; but, _m_ 
ing further, ſeizes upon the moſt healthy. emple. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his way; not a 
Addiſon. Spectator. 
To get rid of fools and ſcoundrels was one part of my deſign 
in falling upon theſe authors. Pope to Sxwift. 
(63.) I do not intend to fall upon nice philoſophical diſqui- 
ſitions about the nature of time. Holder on Time. 
(64.) At the fame time that the ſtorm bears upon the whole 
ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one another. Addiſon. 
1. To drop; to let fall. 2. To ſink; to 
depreſs : the contrary to raiſe. 3. Todiminiſh ; to let 
fink : oppoſed ta raiſe 4. To yean ; to bring forth. 
(1.) To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeleſs (word, deſpair and die. Sh. Rich. III. 
It that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop, ſhe fallt, would prove a crocodile. Shak. Othello. 
| Draw together ; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
I am willing to fa/l this argument: tis free for every man 
to write or not to write in verſe, as he thinks it is or is not his 
talent, or as he imagines the audience will receive it. Dryden. 
(2.) If a man would endeavour to rite or fall his voice till 
by half notes, like the ſtops of a Jute, or by whole notes alone 
without halfs, as far as an eight, he will not be able to frame 
his voice unto it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(3.) Upon leltening intereſt to four per cert. you Fall the 
price of your native commodities, or leſſen your trade, or elic 


prevent not the high uſe. Locke. 
(4.) They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thote were Jacob's. Sha. 


1. The act of dropping from 
on high. 2. The act of tumbling from an ere& poſture. 
1 violence ſuffered in dropping from on high. 4. 

ath ; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. 5. Ruin; diſ- 
ſolution. 6. Downfal ; loſs of greatneſs ; declenſion from 
eminence ; degradation; ſtate of being depoſed from a 
high ſtation ; plunge from happineſs or greatneſs into mi- 
ſery or meanneſs, or from virtue to corruption. In a ſenſe 
like this we fay the fall of man, and the fall of angels. 
7. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or dominion. 8. Di- 
minution ; decreaſe of value. 9. Declination or diminu- 
tion of ſound ; cadence ; cloſe of muſick. 10 Declivity ; 
ſteep deſcent. 11. Cataract ; caicade ; ruſh of water down 
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a ſteep place. 12. The outlet of a current into any other 
water. 13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time when 
the leaves drop from the trees. 14. Any thing that comes 
down in great quantities. 15. The a& of felling or cut- 
ting down . as, the fall of timber. 

(1.) High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a Fall, and ſhakes at every blaſt. Dryd. Eu. 
(2.) I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and when he 

caught it, he let it go again, and after it again; and over and 
over he comes, and up again, and caught it again; or whether 
his fall enraged him, or how it was, he did ſo ſet his teeth, 
and did tear it. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
(3-) My fon coming into his marriage chamber, happened 
to have a fall, and died. 2 Eſur. x. 48. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if the firſt fa// 
be broken, by means of a ſop, or otherwiſe, ſtayeth above; and 
if once mingled, it ſevereth not again, as oil doth. 
Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
A fever or fall may take away my reaſon. Locke. 
Some were hurt by the Falls they got by leaping — the 
ground. Gulliver s Travels. 
Wail his fall, 


(4- | 
Whom I myſelf truck down. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Our fathers were given to the ſword, and for a ſpoil, and had 
a great fall before our enemies. Judith, viii. 9. 
I will begin to pray for mylelf and for them : for I ſee the 
Falls of us that dwell in the land. 2 Eſdr. viii. 17. 
(5.) Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a muſe, whoſe flight 
Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height; 
Now thalt thou ſtand, though ſword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conſpire. Denham. 
(6.) Her memory ſerved as an accuſer of her change, and 


her own handwriting was there to bear teſtimony againſt her 
Fall. | Sidney. 


Perhaps thou talk'ſ of me, and do'ſt enquire 
Of my reſtraint ; why here I live alone ; 
And pitieſt this my miſerable Fall. Daniels Civil War. 
He, careleſs now of int'reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was great; 
Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 
Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope to Parnel. 
(7.) Till the empire came to be ſettled in Charles the Great, 
the fall of the Romans huge dominion concurring with other 
univerſal evils, cauſed thoſe times to be days of much affliction 
and trouble throughout the world. Hooker. 
(3.) That the improvement of Ireland is the principal cauſe 
why our lands in purchaſe riſe not, as naturally they ſhould, 
with the fall of our intereſt, appears evidently from the effect 
the fall of intereſt hath had upon houſes in London. Chil, 
(9.) That ſtrain again; it had a dying al-: 
O, it came o'er my ear, like the tweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
How ſweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty-vaulted night, 
Atev'ry fall (mouthing the raven down 
Of darkneſs till it (mil'd ! Milton. 
(:0.) Waters wi:en beat upon the ſhore, or ſtraitned, as the 
Falls of bridges, or daſhed againſt themſelves by winds, give 
a roaring noiie. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
(11.) There will we fit upon the rocks, 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed their flocks 
By ſhallow rivers, to whole falls 
Melodious birds ſing madrigals. Shakeſpeare. 
A. whuttling wind, or a melodious noiſe of birds among the 
ſpreading branches, or a pleaſing fall of water running violent- 
_ ly, theſe things made them to ſwoon for fear. Wifc. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls - 
I he cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm'ring falls. Dryd. Virg. 
The ſwain, in barren dete: s, with ſurprize 
Sees lilics ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; 
And liarts, amidſt the thirity wilds, to hear 
New falls of water murm ring in his ear, 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Belide the falls of fountains, 
He makes his mean; 


Pope's Maſtab. 


F 
And calls her ghoſt, 


For ever, ever, ever loſt ! Pope's St. Cecilia. 

(12.) Before the Fall of the Po into the gulph, it receives 

into its channel conſiderable rivers. Addiſon on Italy. 
(13.) What crowds of patients the town- doctor kills, 

Or how laſt fall he rais'd the weckly bilis. Dryden's Faw. 

(14.) Upon a great Fall of rain the current carried away a 
huge heap of apples. L' Eftrange. 

FALLA'CIOUS. adj. [ fallax, Latin; fallacieux, French.) 
I. dogs, miſtake ; ſophiſtical. It is never uſed of 
men, but of writings, propoſitions, or things. 2. De- 
ceitful; mocking expectation. 

(1.) The Jews believed and aſſented to things neither evident 
nor certain, nor yet ſo much as probable, but actually falſe and 
Fallacious; ſuch as the abſurd doctrines and ſtories of their 
rabbies. South's Sermons. 

(2.) The force of that fa/lacions fruit, 
That with exhilerating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits had play'd, and inmoſt pow'rs 
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Made err, was now exhal'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Falſe philoſophy inſpires 
Fallacious hope. Milton. 


FaLLa'ciovsLy. adv. [from fallacious.] Sophiſtically ; 
with purpoſe to deceive ; with unſound reaſoning. 

We ſhall ſo far encourage contradiction, as to promiſe not to 
oppoſe any pen that ſhall fallac iouſly refute us. Broxwn. 

We have ſeen how fallacioufly the author has ſtated the 
cauſe, by ſuppoſing that nothing but unlimited mercy, or un- 
limited puniſhment, are the methods that can be made uſe of. 

Addiſon. 

FaLLa'cilouswess. rn. , [from fallacious.] Tendency to 
deceive ; inconcluſiveneſs. 

Fa'LLacy. u. /. [ fallacia, Latin; fallace, French.] So- 
phiſm ; logical artifice ; deceit ; deceitful argument; de- 
luſory mode of ratiocination. 

Moſt princes make themſclves another thing from the people 
by a fallacy of argument, thinking themtelves moſt kings 
when the. ſubject is molt baſely ſubjected. Sidney. 

Until I know this ſure uncertainty, 

Il entertain the favour'd fallacy. Shak. Comedy of Errour:. 

It were a mere fallacy, and miſtaking, to aſcribe that to the 
force of imagination upon another body, which is but the force 
of imagination upon the proper body. | Bacon. 

All men, who can ſee an inch before them, may eaſily detect 
groſs fallacies. Dryden. 

FaLlLisi'LITyY. 2. / [from fallible.] Liableneſs to be de- 
ceived ; uncertainty ; poſſibili-y of errour. 

There is a great deal of fa/libility in the teſtimony of men; 
yet ſome things we may be almoſt as certain of as that the (fun 
ſhines, or that five twenties make an hundred. Watts, 


FALLIBLE. aj. [ falls, Latin.] Liable to error; ſuch 


as may be deceived. 
Do not fallify your reſolution with hopes that are fudlible: 
to-morrow you mult die. Shakeſp. Meaſure fir Meaſure. 
He that creates to himſelf thouſands of little hopes, uncer- 
tain in the promiſe, fallible in the event, and depending upon 
a thouſand circumſtances, often fail his expectations. Taz”, 
Our intellectual or rational powers need ſome aſſiſtance, be- 
cauſe they are fo frail and ullible in the preſent ſtate. Malls. 
Fa'LLING. n. . | from fall.] Indentings oppoſed to 
Fa'LLING in. rominence. 
It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the ſeveral prominencies 


and fallings in of the features, much more diſtinctly than any 
other kind of figure. Addiſen on Me:la's. 


Fa'LtInGsSICKNESS. ”. , | fall and /ichneſ«.] The epi- 
lepſy; a diſeaſe in which the patient is without ary warn 
ing deprived at once of his ſenſes, and falle down, 

Did Cxfar (woon?—He fell down in the market-place, ant 
foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechlels.—He hath be fry 
fickneſs. Shakeſp, Julius C ar. 

The dogſiſher is good againſt the falling fiat Malta. 

FA'LLOW. adj. [raleye, Saxon.] 1. Pale red, cr pale 
yellow, 2. Unfowed ; left to reſt after the years of til 


FalLlow. u. [from the adjective.] 


1 


ſuppoſec to be fo called from the colour of naked 
grourd. | 53. Plowed, but not fowed ; plowed ns pre- 
pied tor a ſecond aration. 4. Unplowed ; uncultivated. 
+. CUnoccupied; neglected. 
(1.) Ho does your fallow greyhound, fir ? 

heard ſay, he was out-run at Cotſale. Shakeſpeare. 

he king, who was exceſſively affected to hunting, had a 
cat defire to make a great park for red as well as fulloau deer 
between Richmond and Hampton-court. Clarendon. 

(2.) Therilges of the fa//oxw field lay traverſed, fo as the 
Ervglith mult croſs them in preſenting the charge. Hayward. 

(3.) Her predeceſſors, in their courſe of government, did but 
ſometimes catt up the ground; and fo leaving it fallow, it be- 
came quickly overgrown with weeds, Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

4. Her fallow lees 

[The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 

(F.) Shall ſaints in civil bloodſhed wallow 
Ot laints, and let the cauſe lie fallow ? 


lage. 


Hudibrac. 
1. Ground plowed 
in order to be plowed again. 2. Ground lying at reſt. 
( 1.) The plowing of fallotus is a benefit to land. Mortimer. 
The beſt ploughs to plow up Summer Falloau with. Mortimer. 
(2.) Within an ancient forelt's ample verge, 
There ſtands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
Built for convenience, ard the uſe of life ; 
Around it fatllows, meads, and paſtures fair, 
A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature's cn contrivance ſeems diſpos'd. 
Rowe's J. Shore. 
70 Fa LLow. v. n. To plow in order to a ſecond plow- 


ing. 

Begin to plow up fallows: this firſt fallowing ought to be 
very thallow. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fa'tLownxess. . [from fallow.] Barrenneſs; an ex- 
ewption from bearing fruit. 

Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth profeſs 

Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 

S' affects my muſe now a chaſte fallowwneſs. Dome. 
FALSE. adj. ¶ fa/jus, Latin; faux, fauſſe, French.] 1. 
Not morally true; expreſſing that which is not thought. 
2. Not phy ſically true; conceiving that which does not 
exiſt. 3. Succedaneous; ſuppoſititious. 4. Deceiving 
expeQation ; not ſolid ; not ſound. 5. Not agreeable to 
rule, or propriety. 6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. 7. Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious ; traiterous ; deceitful ; hollow. 8. 
Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real: as, a falſe diamond. 
9. In all thele ſenſes true is the word oppoſed. 

I, Innocence ſhall in-ke 

Falje accuſation bluſh, and tyranny 

Tremble at patience. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

There are falſe witneſſes among men. L' Eftrange. 

(2.) For how can that be Falſe, which ev'ry tongue 

Of ev'ry mortal man affirms for true? 

Which truth hath in all ages been ſo ſtrong, 

As loadſtane like, all hearts it ever drew. Dawies. 

A farce is that in =_ which groteſque is in a picture: the 
perſons and action of a farce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners felſe ; that is, inconſiſting with the characters of man- 
kind. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

(3-) Take a veſſel, and make a falſe bottom of coarſe can- 
vals: fill it with earth above the canvats. Bacozn's Nat. Hiſtory. 

(4-) He fell, as a huge rocky cliff, 
Whole fal/e foundation waves have waſh'd away, | 
With dreadful poiſe is from the main land reft. Fairy Qucen. 
When that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 

It left behind it a and ſlipp ry ground. Dryden. 

The heart of man looks fair, hut when we come to liy any 
weight upon't, the ground is falſe under us, L' Eftraure. 

(5.) Now, fy upon my fal/? French; by mine honour, in 
true Engliſh, I love thee, Kate. Shekeſpeare's Henry V. 


(6.) The true prince may, for recreation, prove u e 
thicf ; for the poor abules of the times want countenance. 
SLatofpeare, 


To FaLsE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Fa'Lsxnoop. . [from fue. 
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Men are ſpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 
Who know falſe play, rather than loſe, deceive, 
(7.) —— I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Falſe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. Shaleſp. 
A man to whom he had committed the truſt of his perſon, 
in making him his chamberlain ; this man, no ways diſgraced, 
no ways diſcontent, no ways put in fear, turns falſe unto him, 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
So haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wile, 
Againſt thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name; as Falſe to me, 
So faye thou art to him who ſet thee free. Diyden. 
The ladies will make a numerous party againſt him, for be- 
ing falſe to love in forſaking Dido. Drydens Virgil, 
(8.) Falſe tears true pity moves: the King commands 
To looſe his fetters. Dryden s . 


Doane, 


Fals. adv. Not truly; not honeftly ; not exactiy; fallely. 


— What thou would'ſt highly, 
That thou wonld'ſt holily ; would'ſt not play Falſe, 
And yet would'ſt wrongly win. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
1. To violate by failure 
of veracity. 2 To deceive. 3. To make ſeints; as 
fencers commonly do. 4. This word 1s now out of ute, 

(1.) Is't not enough that to this lady mild, ' 
Thou Ffalſed haſt thy faith with perjury ? Fairy Rucen, 
(2.) Fair ſeemly pleaſance each to other makes, 
With goodly purpoſes there as they lit ; 
And in his fulſed fancy he her takes 
To be the faireſt wight that lived yet. Fairy Queen, 
(3.) But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ſtrife, 
Was wary wile, and cloſely did await 
Advantage, whilit his foe did rage moſt rife; 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook hum (ſtrait, 
And fal/ed oft his blows t' illude him with ſuch bait. 


F. A 


FalsEHEARTED adj. | fale and heart.) Treacherous; 
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perfidious ; deceitful; hollow. 

The traitorous or treacherous, who have miſled others, are 
ſevcrely puniſhed; and the neutrals and falſehearted friends 
end followers, who have ſtarted aside like a broken bow, he 
noted. Bacon's Adwice to Villiers. 
1. Want of truth ; want 
of veracity. 2. Want of honeſty ; treachery ; deceitful- 
neſs ; perhdy. 3. Allie; a falie aſſertion. 4. Counter- 
feit ; impoſture. 

(1.) Artificer of fraud; he was the firſt 

That pra&tis'd Ffal/bood under faintly ſhow. Milton. 

All deception in the curſe of life is, indeed, nothing elle 
but a he reduced to practice, and falſaſbuod patiing from words 
to things. Scuth., 

(2.) Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 

Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhow 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 

Henceforth ; leſt that too heav'nly form, pretended 

To helliſh fa{/bood, ſnare them. 

(3-) In your anſwers there remains fal baad. 

4. For no falſhood can indure 

Touch of celcſtial temper, but returns 

Of force to its own likeneſs. 


Milton. 


Jeb. 


Milton. 


Fa'Ls:LY. adv. [from faiſe.] 1. Contrarily to truth; not 


truly. 2. Erroneoufly; by mittake. 
treacherouſly ; deceitſully. 
(1.) Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falſely but inſidiouſly, 
nay hypocritically, abulng proſelytes and religion. 
Gow. of Tongue, 


3. Perhidioully ; 


Already were the Belgians on our coaſt, 
Whole fleet more mighty every day became 
By late ſucceſs, which they did falſely boaſt, 
And now by fiſt appearing ſeem d to claim. 
: Dryd. Anne Mir. 
Tell hin, I did in vain his brother move, 
And yet he falſely ſaid he was in love; 
Faiitly ; tor had he truly lov'd, at Jzalt 
He would have giv'n ond day to my requeſt, Dryd. Aureng- 
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Such as are treated ill, and upbraided falſely, find out an in- 
timate friend that will hear their complaints, and endeavour to 
ſooth their ſecret reſentments. Addiſon. Spectator. 

(2.) He knows that to be inconvenient which we falſely think 
convenient for us, Smalridge's Sermons, 

Fa LSE N ESS. 2. /. [from falſe] 1. Contrariety to truth. 
2. Want of veracity ; violation of promiſe. 3. Dupli- 
city; deceit ; double dealing. 4. Treachery ; perfidy; 
traitorouſneſs. 

(2.) Suppoſe the reverſe of virtue were ſolemnly enaQed, 
and the practice of fraud and rapine, and perjury and Ffalſzac/7 
to a man's word, and all vice were eftabliſhed by a law, would 
that which we now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call viitue grow odious to human nature ? 

Tillotſon. 

(3.) Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and inſincerity, and all 
Falſeneſs or toulnels of intentions, eipecially to perſonated de- 
votion. Hammond Fundamentals. 

(4-) King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 

That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 

Would of that ſeed grow to a greater faljeneſ5. Shak. H. IV. 

The prince is in no glanger of being betrayed by the falſe- 
neſs, or cheated by the avarice of ſuch a ſervant. » Rogers. 

Fa'Lser. 2. / [from falſe.) A deceiver; an hypocrite. 
Now obſolete. 

Such end had the kid ; for he would weaned be 

Of craft coloured with ſimplicity ; 

And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 

That of ſuch Falſers friendſhip been fain. Spenſer's Paſt. 

FaLsiri'aBLE. adv, [from fal/fy.] Liable to be counter- 
feited or corrupted. 

FaLsIrica'tion. n. /. [ falſification, French, from fal/fy. 
1. The act of counterteiting any thing fo as to make it 
appear what it is not. 2. Confutation. : 

(1.) Concerning the word of God, whether it be by miſcon- 


ſtruction of the ſenſe, or by falſification of the words, wittingly 
to endeavour that any thing may ſcem divine which is not, is 


very plainly to abuſe, and even to fallify Divine evidence, 


which injury, offered but unto men, is molt worthily counted 
heinous. Hooker, 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his coin is an 
high offence ; but to counterfeit the living image of a king in 
his perſon, exceedeth all fal/fications ; except it ſhould be that 
of a Mahomet, that counterteits Divine honour. Bacon. 

(2.) The poet invents this fiction to prevent poſterity from 
ſearching after this iſle, and to preſerve his ſtory from detec- 
tion of faljification. Broeme. 

Fa'LSIFIER. / [from ſalſi y.] 1. One that counterteits; 
one that makes any thing to ſeem what it is not. 2. A 
lar; one that contrives falſehoods. 

(1.) It happens in theories built on too obvious or too few 
experiments, what happens to fa//fiers of coin; for counter- 
teit money will endure ſome one proof, others another, but 
none of them all proofs. Boyle. 

(2.) Boaſters are naturally fa{fifiers, and the people, of all 
others, that put their ſhams the worſt together. L'Eftrange. 

20 Fast v. wv a. [| falfifier, Freach.] 1. To countertei:; 
to forge ;z to produce ſomething for that which in reality 
it is not. 2. To confute ; to prove falſe. 3. To violate ; 
to break by falſchood. 4. Lo pierce ; to run through. 

(1.) We cannot excuſe that church, which through corrupt 
tranſlations of Scripture, delivereth, inſtead of divine ſpeeches, 
any thing repugnant unto that which God ſpeaketh; or, through 
Faljfied additions, propoleth that to the people of God as Scrip- 
ture wich is in truth no Scripture. Hooker. 

Ihe Iriſh bards uſe to forge and fal/ify every thing as they 
liſt, to pleaſe or diſpleaſe any man. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Faljifying the balance by deceit. Amos. 

(2.) Our Saviour's prophecy ſtands good in the deſtruction 
of the temple, and the diſſolution of the Jewiſh cconomy, 
when Jews and Pagans united all their endeavours, under 
Julian the apoitate, to baffle and falſify the prediction. 

Addiſon. 

(3+) It ſhall be thy work, thy ſhameful work, which is in 
thy power to ſhun, to make him live to lee thy faith -fal/ificd, 
and his bed defiled, Sidney. 
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He ſuddenly Val ſſed his faith, and villainouſly flew Selymes 
the king, as he was bathing himſelf, miſtruſting nothing leis 
than the falſchood of the pyrate. Kwlles's Hiſtery, 

This ſuperadds trenchery to all the other peſtilent ingre- 
dients of the crime; tis the n ing the moſt important truſt. 

Decay of Piety. 
(a.) His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 

Ts Fal/ify 4, and round with jav'lins fill' d. Dryden's An. 

Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My friends quar- 
relled at the word fal/ified, as au innovation in our language. 
The fact is confeſſed; for I remember not to have rent it in 
any Engliſh author; though perhaps it may be found iu c- 
er Fairy Queen. But ſuppoſe it be not there: why am I for- 
bidden to borrow from the Italian, a poliſhed language, the 
word which is wanting in my native tongue? Horace has 
given us a rule for coining words, „ greco fon'e cadant, eſpe- 
cially when other words are jomed with them which explain 
the ſenſe. I uſed the word fait, in this place, to mean that 
the ſhield of Turnus was not of proof againſt the ſpears and 
javelins of the Trojans, which had pierced it through and 
through in many places. The words which accompany this 
new one, makes my meaning plain : 

Ma j 1 Ufbergo d Ambt era perfetto, 

Che mai poter tallarlo in neſſum cauto. Arioſto, cant. xxvi. 
Falſar cannot otherwiſe be turned than by fal/fird : for his 
ſhicld was falſed, is not Engliſh. I might indeed have con- 
tented myſelf with ſaying his ſhield was pierced, and bored, 
and tuck with javelins. Dryden. 

Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to naturalite the 
new ſignification, which | have never ſeen copied, except 
once by fome obſcure nameleſs writer, and which indeed 
deſerves not to be received, 

To Fa'LSiry. v. n. To tell lies; to violate truth. 

This point have we gained, that it is abſolutely and univer- 

ſally unlawful to lie and fal/f;. South, 
Fa“ LSI Tv. n. /. [ falfitas, Latin.] 1. Falſehood ; contra- 
riety to truth. 2. A lie; an ertout; a falle aſſertion or 


poſition, | 
(r.) Neither are they able to break through thoſe errour:, 

wherein they are ſo determinately ſettled, that they pay unto 

falſity the whole ſum of whatſoever love is owing unto God's 


truth, Hoden. 
Can you on him ſuch faſſities obtrude? 
And as a mortal the moſt wile delude ? Sands. 


Probability does not make any alteration, either in the truth 
or fal/ity of things; but only imports a different degree of their 
clearnets or appearance to the underitanding. 5 South. 

(2.) That Danubius ariſeth from the Pyrenean hills, that the 

earth is higher towards the North, are opinions truly charged 

on Ariſtotle by the reſtorer of Epicurus, and all eaſily con- 

futable aeg. Glanwille's Sc. 

To FA'LTER. v. n. [faltar, to be wanting, Spaniſh ; wauy!- 

tur, a ſtammerer, Iilandick, which is probably a word from 

the ſame radical.] 1. To hefitate in the utterance of 

words. 2. To fail in any act of the body. 3. lo fail in 
any act of the underſtanding. 

(1.) With faltering tongue, and trembling ev'ry vein, 
Tell on, quoth ſhe. Fairy Queen, 
The pale alliſtants on each other ſtar'd, 

With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar d; 

The ſtill- born ſounds upon the palate hung, 

And dy'd imperfect on the falt ring tongue. Drypdr, 

He changes, gods! and falters at the queſtion : 
His fears, his words, his looks declare him guilty. Sith, 
(2.) This earth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones 

Prove arm<4 ſoldiers, ere her native king 

Shall Falter under foul rebellious arms. Shakeſp. Richard IT. 

He found his legs fatter. Wijeman's Surgery. 

(3.) How far ideots are concerned in the want or weakneis of 
any or all faculties, an exact obtcrvation of their ſeveral ways 
of falterizg would diſcover. Lacke. 

ToFa'trtr wv. a To lift; to cleanſe. This word feen.s 


to be merely ruttick or provincial. 
Barley for malt muſt be bold, dry, ſweet, and clean faitered 
from fuulneſs, feeds and oats, Mortamer's Huſbandry, 
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Fa'LTERINGLY, #4v. [from ſalter.] With heſitation; with 
difficuity ; with feebleneſs. | 
7 Fa'vnLE. v. a. [ famler, Daniſh.] To heſitate in the 
ſpeech. This word I find only in Skinner. 
FAME. n. / [ fama, Latin; Oaua, Dorick.] I, Celebrity 3 
renown. 2. Report; rumour. 
(1 The houſe to he builded for the Lord muſt be exceed - 
ing magnifcal, of fame and of glory throughout all countries. 
1 Chron. 
The defire of fame will not ſuffer endowments to lie uſeleſs. 
Addiſon. Spectator. 
What is this fame, for which we thoughts employ, 
The owner's wife, which other men enjoy ? Pope. 
(2.) We have heard the fame of him, and all that he did in 
Egypt. Joſ. ix. 9. 
I thall ſhew what are true fames. | Bacon. 
Fa'ved. adj. [fromfame.] Renowned ; celebrated; much 
talked of. 
He is fam” for mildneſs, peace and prayer. Shak. H. VI. 
He purpoſes to ſeek the Clarian god, 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam d abode, 
Since Phlegian robbers made unſafe the road. Dryden. 
Ariſtides was an Athenian philoſopher, famed for his learn - 
ing and wiſdom ; bnt converted to Chriſtianity. Addiſon. 
FaMELESS. adj. [from fame.) Having no fame; without 
Tenown. Not in uſe. 
Then let me, fameleſs, love the fields and woods, 
The fruitful water'd vales and running floods. May's Virgil. 
_ FAMILIAR. adj. [ familiaris, Latin.] 1. Domeſtick ; 
relating to a family. 2. Affable; not formal; <aſy in 
convertation. 3. Unceremonious ; free, as among per- 
ſons long acquainted. 4. Well known; brought into 
knowledge by frequent practice or cuſtom. 5. Well ac- 
quainted with ; accuſtomed ; habituated by cuſtom. 6. 
Common; frequent. 7. Eafy ; unconſtrained. 8. Too 
nearly acquainted. 4 
(1.) They range familiar to the dome. 
(2.) Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Shak. Hamlet. 
Be not too familiar with Poins ; for he miſuſes thy favours 
ſo much, that he ſwears thou art to marry his ſiſter Nell. Shak. 
(3.) Kalandar ſtreight thought he ſaw his niece Parthenia, and 
was about in ſuch familiar fort to have ſpoken unto her ; 'but 
ſhe, in grave and honourable manner, gave him to underſtand 
that he was miſtaken. Sidney. 
(4.) I fee not how the Scripture could be poſſibly made fa- 
miliar unto all, unleſs far more ſhould be read in the peoples 
hearing than by a ſermon can be opened. ker. 
Let us chuſe ſuch noble counſel], | 
That war, or peace, or both at once may be 
As things acquainted and familiar tous. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
— Our ſweet 
Receſs, and only conſolation left 
Familiar to our eyes ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
One idea which is familiar to the mind, connected with 
others which are new and ſtrange, will bring thoſe new ideas 
anto caſy remembrance. Watts on the Mind. 
(5.) Or chang'd at length, and to the place conform'd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain. Milton, 
The ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideas; and the mind, by 
degrees, growing familiar with ſome of them, they are lodged 
in the memory, and names got to them. Lacke. 
He was amazed how ſo impotent and groveling an inlect 
as I, could entertain ſuch inhuman ideas, and in ſo familiar a 
manner, as to appear Wholly unmoved at all the ſcenes of blood 
and deſolation. | Gulliger's Travels. 
Patient permit the ſadly-pleafing ftrain ; 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain. Pope's Odyſſ-y. 
(6.) To a wreng hypothelis, may be reduced the errors that 
may be occaſioned by a true hypotheſis, but not r:ghtiy under- 


Pope. 


tiood : there is nothing more familiar than this. Locle. 
7. He unreins 
His mule, and ſports in looſe famillar ſtrains. Addiſon. 


(3.) A poor man found a prieſt familiar with his wife, and 
becaule he ſpake it abroad, and could not prove it, the prieſt 
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ſued him for defamation. _ Camden, 
Fami'Liar. A. . 1. An intimate; one long acquainted. 
2. A demon ſuppoſed to attend at call. 
(x.) The king is a noble gentleman, and my 8 
| aleſp. 

When he finds himſelf avoided and neglected by his 2 
liars, this affects him. Rogers. 

(2.) Love is a familiar: there is no evil angel but love. 

Shakeſpeare, 

FamiLla'ntty. 1. /. ¶ familiarite, French; from familiar.] 

1. Eaſineſs of converſation ; omitſion of ceremony; af- 

fability. 2. Acquaintance; habitude. 3. Eaſy inter- 
courſe. 

(2.) We contract at laſt ſuch an intimacy and familiarity 
with them, as makes it diflicult and irkſome for us to call of 
our minds. Atterbury. 

(3.) They ſay any mortals may enjoy the moſt intimate fa- 
miliarities with theſe gentle ſpirits. Pepe. 

To FamiLtanri'ze. L. 42. | familiariſer, French] 1. To 
make familiar; to make eaſy by habitude ; to make com- 
mon. 2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant ſuperiority. 

(2 The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of compaſſion 
and affability that familiarixed him to my imagination, and at 
once diſpelled all fear and apprehenſions. Addijor. Spectator. 

Fami'L1aRLy. adv. [from familiar.] 1. Unceremoniouſlly ; 
with freedom like that of long acquaintance. 2. Com- 
monly ; frequently; with the unconcernedneſs or ealineſs 
of long cuſtom. 3. Eafily ; without folemnity ; without 
formality. 

(1.) Becauſe that I Familiarly ſometimes 

Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Your ſawcineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shak. Com. of Err. 

He talks as familiarly ot John of Gaunt as if he had been 
ſwern brother to him; and I'll be ſworn he never ſaw him but 
once in the Tiltyard, and then he broke his head. Shakeſþ. 

The governour came to us, and, after ſalutations, ſaid fami- 
larly, that he was come to viſit us, and called for a chair and 
ſat him down. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

(2.) Leſſer miſts and fogs than thoſe which covered Greece with 
ſo long darkneſs, do familiarly preſent our ſenſes with as great 
alterations in the fun and moon. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

(3-) Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into ſenſe ; 

Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 

The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. Pope. 


* [en famille, French.] In a family way; domeſti- 
Caily. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions tete à tete; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Swift, 
Fa'MILy. . /. ¶ familia, Latin; famille, French.] 1. Thoſe 
who live in the ſame houſe ; houſehold. 2. Thoſe that 
deſcend from one common progenitor ; a race; a tribe ; a 
generation. 3. A courſe of deſcent ; a genealogy. 4. A 
claſs ; a tribe; a ſpecies. 
(r.) The night made little impreſſion on myſelf; but I 


cannot anſwer for my whole family ; for my wife prevailed on 
men to take ſomewhat. | Fæucyt. 


(2.) Of Gerſhon was the family of the Libnites. Nuts 
(3+) If thy ancient but 1gnoble blood 

Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 

Go and complain thy family is young, 

Nor own thy fathers have been fools fo long. Pepe. 


There be two great Families of things, ſulphureous and mei- 
curial, inflammable and not inflammable, mature and crude, 
oily and watry. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Fa'vive.' u. .,. [ famine, French; fames, Latin.]  Scarcity 
of food; dearth ; diſtreſs for want of victuals. 
Our caftle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn : here let them lie, 
"Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Famines have not been of late obſerved to be rare, partly 
becauſe of the induftry of mankind, partly by thoſe ſupplies 
that come by ſea, but principally by the goodneſs of God. 
Hale. 
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This city never felt a before, 
But from the lake receiv'd its daily ſtore; 
Which now ſhut up, and millions crowded here, 
Famine will ſoon in multitudes appear. Dryd. Indian Inp. 
To FA'MISH. v. 4. (from fames, Lat. famis, old French. ] 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve ; to deſtroy by want of 


food. 2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any thing 
necefſary to life. Milton uſes it with of. 
1.) What, did he me to famiſb me ? Shakeſp. 
he pains of fami/o'd Tantalus he'll feel, 
And Sitfyphus, that labours up the hill 
The —. — rock in vain; and curſt Ixion's wheel. Dryd, 
(2.) ———— Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails groſs, 
And famiſh him of breath if not of bread. Milton. 
J Fa Mis H. v. . To dic of hunger; to ſuffer extreme 
hunger. 
You are all reſolved rather to die than to Famiſb. Shakeſp. 


Fa'MISHMENT. . /. [from famiſh.] The pain of hunger; 
want of food. 
Apicius, thou did'ſ on thy gut beſtow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remaya'd to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to ſuffer thirit and Famiſbment, 
In nie? Are" potion dranł ſt. Hakewill on Providence. 
FaMo'sIT Y. n. /. (from famous. ] Renown; celebrity. 
Did 


Fa'Mous. adj. | fameux, Fr. famoſus, Lat.] 1. Renown- 
ed ; celebrated; much talked of and praifed. 2. Ir has 
ſometimes a middle fignification, and imports fame whe- 
ther for good or ill. 

(1.) Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long; 
England ne'er loſt a king of fo much worth. Shak. Hen. VI. 
There roſe up before Moſes two hundred and princes of 


the aſſembly, famous in the congregation, men of renown. 
Numb. xvi. 2. 
She became famous among women; for they had executed 
judgment upon her. Esel. xxiii. 10. 
— was only famous for counterfeiting all baſe things; 
as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery, rogiies together by the ears, 
and ſwine tumbling in the mire; w pon he was ſurnamed 
Rt pographus. Peacham on Drawing. 
I ſhall be nam'd among the famouſe/ 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals, Milton's Agoniftes. 
Many, befides myſelf, have heard our famaus Waller own, 
that he derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey 
of Bulloign, turned into Englith by Fairfax. Dryden. 
(2.) Menecrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them. Shakeſp. anth. and Cleopatra. 
Fa'mousLy. adv. [from famous.) With great renown ; 
with great celebration, 
Then this land was famouſly enriched 
With politick grave counſel ; then the king 
Had virtwous uncles to protect his grace. Shak. Rich. III. 
They looked on the particvlars as things famouſly ſpoken of, 
znd believed, and worthy to be recorded and read. Grexw's C/ 
Fa'mousness. n. /. [from famous] Celebrity; great fame. 
FAN. n. {| (vannus, Lat.] 1. An inftrument uted by la- 
dies to move the air and cool themſelves. 2. Any thing 
ſpread out like a woman's fan into a triangle with a broad 
baſe. 3. The iaftrument by which the chaff is blown 
away when corn is winnowed. [Van, Fr.] 4. Any thing 
dy which the air is moved; wings. 5. An initiument to 
Taiſe the fit e. 
(I.) With fgarfs, and fans, and double change of brav'ry, 
With amber bracelets, beads, with all this Knavry. SH. 
Flavia, the leatt and thghteſt toy 
Can with reſiſtleſs art employ : 
In other hands the fun would prove 
An engine of ſinall force in love; 
But ſhe, with ſuch an air and iaica, 
Not to be told or faf21ly ſeen, 
Directs its wanton moticns to, 


That it wounds more than Cupid's bow; 
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Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 


To every other breaſt a flame. Atterbury, 
The modeſt far was lifted up no more, 
And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. Pore. 


(2.) As a peacock and crane were in company, the peacock 
ſpread his tail, and challenged the other to ſhew him A1 Fan 
of feathers. L' Eftrange. 

(3-) Flaile, ftrawfork, and rake, with a fan that is ſtrong. 
Tujer. 

Aſſes ſhall eat clean provender, winnowed with the ſhovel 

and with the far. If. XXX. 24. 
In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 

Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful far, 

Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak. Troil. and Cr. 

For the cleanſing of corn is commonly uſed either a wicker- 
fan, or a fan with fails. Mortimer Hujhand-y. 

(4.) The pris'ner, with a fpring from priſon broke; 

Then ſtretch d his feather'd fans with all his might, 

And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. Dry... 

(J.) Nature worketh in us all a love to our own counſels : 
the contradiction of others is a fan to inflame that love. Hooker. 

To Fan. v. a. 1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 2. To 
ventilate ; to affect by air put in motion. 3. Jo ſeparate, 
as by winnowing. 

(I.) She was fanned into ſlumbers by her flaves. Spefator. 

(2.) Let every feeble humour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. Shakeſþ. Coriolauus. 
The Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And Fan our people cold. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
— The air 

Floats as they paſs, unnd with unnumber'd plumes ; 

From branch to branch the ſmaller birds with ſong 

Sclac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wings, 

Till ev'n. Milton's Farad. La,. 

The fanning wind upon her boſom blows; 
To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe: 
The fanning wind and purling ſtreams continue her repoſe. 
Dryd. Cymon and Iphigenia. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaſtern groves, 
And bright, as when thy eyes firſt lighted p our loves. Dry. 
And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and favs her parting hair. Pope. 

(3-) T have collected ſome few, therein fare the old, not 
omitting any. Bac:n's Apo hthegms. 

Not fo the wicked; but as chaff, which, farn'd, 
The wind drives, fo the wicked ſhall not ſtand 
In judgment. Milton. 
Faxa'Ticism. n. /. [from fanatick] Enthuſiaſin; reli. i- 
ous frenzy. 

A church whoſe doctrines are derived from the clear fountaine 
of the Scriptures, whoſe polity and diſcipline are formed upon 
the moſt uncorrupted models of antiquity, which has food un- 
ſhaken by the moſt furious aſſaults of popery on the one hand, 
and fanaiiciſm on the other; has triumphed over all the argu- 
ments of its enemies, and has nothing now to contend with bur 
their ſlanders and calumnies. Rogers. 

FANA'TICK. adj. [ fanaticus, Lat. fanatique, Fr.] En- 
thuſraſtick ; ſtruck with a ſuperſtitious frenzy. 
Ofiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 

With mon't'rous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 

Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſee' 

Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh forms. Milior. 

Fa vA TIck. . /. [from the adjective.] An enthuſiaſt; a 
man mad with wild notions of religion. 

The double armfiture of St. Peter is a more deſtructive en- 
gine than the cum utuary weapon ſuatcht up by a firnatich, 


Decay cf Puety. 
Fa'xcrrvul. adj, [ fancy and fall.] 1. Imazin-tive ; rather 
gvided by imagination than reaſon: of perſons. 


2. Di- 
reed by the imagination, not the reaion ;z full of wild 
images: cf things. 

97 Some fanciful men have expected nothing hut copfuſion 
and ruin from thote very means, whereby both that and this is 
molt eFeQually prevented. Weidwward”s Nat. H.. 
*C 


. 


62.) V hat treaſurcs did he bury in his ſumptuous buildings? 
and how fooliſh and fanciful were they? Hayward. 
It would ſhow as much ſingularity to deny this, as it does a 
Faunciful facility to affirm it. Garth's Pref. to Ovid. 
Fai'xcirvLLY. adv. [from fanciful.) According to the 
wWildneſs of imagination. 

F:'xcirurtwess. . [from fanciful] Addiction to the 
pleaſures of imagination; habit of following fancy rather 
than reaſon. 

Albertus Magnus, with ſomewhat too much curioſity, was 
ſuricwhat tranſported with too much /ancifularſs towards the 
1:tucnces of the heavenly motions, and aſtrological calculati- 
eng. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

FANCY. „ / [contracted from phantaſy, phantaſia, Lat. 
2arraciz] 1. Imagination; the power by which the 
mind forms to itſelf images and repreſentations of things, 
perſons, or ſcenes of being. 2. An opinion bred rather 
by the imagination than the reaſon. 3. Taſte; idea; 
conception of things. 4. Image; conception; thought. 
5 Irciination ; liking ; fondneſs. 6. In Shakeſpeare it 
ſionifies love. 7. Caprice; bumour; whim. 8. Falſe 
notion. 9. Something that pleaſes or entertains without 
ical uſe or value. 

(1.) — Shakeſpeare, fanq's ſweetelt child! 

Wurh!c his native wood-notes wild. 

In the foul 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
Reuſon as chief: among theſe fancy next 
1t.r oface holds; of all external things, 
Vhich the five watchful tenſes repreſent, 

She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 

W hich reaſon joining, or disjoining, frames 

All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 

Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Though no evidence affects the fancy ſo ſtrongly as that of 
ſenſe, yet there is other evidence, which gives as full ſatisfaction 
and as clear a conviction to our reaſon. Atterbury. 

Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 

Whom we now a goddeſs call, 
Divinely grag'd in every feature, 

Strait's a deform'd, a perjur'd creature; 

Love and hate are fancy all. Cranville. 
(2.) Mens private fancies muſt give place to the higher judg- 

ment of that church which is in authority over them. Hooker. 
A perſon of a full and araple fortune, who was not diſturbed 

by any farcies in religion. Clarendon. 
I have always had a fancy, that learning might be made a play 
and recreation to children. Locke. 
(3-) The little chapel called the Salutation is very neat, and 
built with a pretty fancy. Addiſon on Italy. 
(4.) How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 
Of ſorrieſt Farcies your companions making, 
Uling thote thoughts which ſhould indeed have died 
With them they think on ? Shakejp. Macbeth, 


Milton. 


(F.) His fancy lay extremely to travelling. L' Eftrange, 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf, 
To fit your fancies to your father's will; 
Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 
Jo death, or to a vow of ſingle lite. Shakeſp. 


A rcſemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy for the fame 
butme!s or diveriion, is a ground of -aftection. Collier. 
(6.) Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
Row begot, how nouriſh'd? 
Tt is engender'd in the eves, 
With g2zing fed, and farcy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
(7.) True worth ſhall gain me, that it may be faid 
Delert, not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
The ſultan of Egypt kept a good correfpondence with the 
Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, for fear they ſhould take 
a Fancy to turn the courſe of that river. Arbuthnot., 


One that was juſt entring upon a long journey, took up a 
| L' Eftrange, 


Fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. 


To Fa'xcy. v. n. [from the noun.] To imagine; to be- 


ToFa'ncy. v. a. 


F A"NCYMONGER. . /. [rom fancy.] One who deals in 


Fa'ncys1Ck. adj. [ fancy and fick.] One whoſe imagi- 


Faxp for found. 


FAN E. . . | fane, Fr. fanum, Lat.] A temple; a place 


FANFARON, n. French, from the er 


Faron or hector. 


FaxnraRoONA'DE. n. . [from fanfaron, Fr.] A bluſter; 
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(8.) The altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of fruit, by 
infuſing, mixing, or cutting into the bark or root of the tree, 
herb, or flower, any coloured, aromatical, or medicinal ſub- 
ſtance, are but fancies : the cauſe is, for that thoſe things have 
paſſed their period, and nouriſh not. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, 

(9.) London-pride is a pretty fancy for borders. Mortimer. 


lieve without being able to prove. 
All are not always bound to hate and puniſh the true enemies 
of religion, much leſs any whom they may fancy to be ſo: all 
are always obliged to love its true friends, and to pray for its ve- 
ry enemies. Spratt's Sermons. 
If our ſearch has reached no farther than ſimile and metaphor, 
we rather fancy than know, and are not yet penetrated into the 
inſide and reality of the thing ; but content ourſelves with what 
our imaginations furniſh us with. Locke, 
1. To portray in the mind; to image 
to himſelf ; to imagine. 2. To like; to be pleaſed with, 
(7) But he whoſe noble genius is allow'd, 
Who with ſtretch'd pinions ſoars above the crowd; 
Who mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, 
He whom I fancy, but can ne'er expreſs. Dryd. Juv, 
(2.) Ninus both — her judgment and valour, together 
with her perſon and external beauty, fancied her fo ſtrongly, as, 
neglecting all princely reſpects, he took her from her huſband. 
Raleigb's Hijtory. 
It is a little hard that the queen cannot demoliſh this town in 
whatever manner ſhe pleaſeth to farcy. Swift, 


tricks of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young plants 
with carving Roſalind on their barks; hangs odes upon haw- 
thorns, and elegies on brambles; all, forſooth, deifying the 
name of Roſalind. If I could meet that fancymonger, I woul 
give him ſome good counſel ; for he ſeems to have the quotidian 
of love upon him. Shak. As you like it. 


nation is unſound ; one whoſe diſtemper is in his own 
mind. 
Tis not neceſſity, but opinion, that makes men miſerable ; 
and when we come to be fazcy/ich, there's no cure. L Eftrange. 
It is retained in Scotland. 
This when as true by tryal he out rand, 
He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenſer. 
conſecrated to religion. A poetical word. 
Nor fare, nor capitol, 
The praycrs of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 
Embarments all of fury, ſhall lift up 
Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 


Their rotten privilege ! 
Dryden's A. 


Old Calibe, who kept the ſacred fare 
Of Juno, now ſhe ſeem' d. 

Yet ſome to Fares repair d, and humble rites 
Perforni'd to Thor 4 Woden, fabled gods, 
Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar d. 

A facred aue in Egypt's fruitful lands, 
Hewn from the Theban mountain's rocky womb. 

The fields are raviſh'd from th' induſtrious fwains, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fares. 


Phithþ.. 
Tickell. 


Pope. 
Originally 
es what he cannot 


in Arabick it figniies one who promi 
2. A blul- 


perform. Menage.] 1. A bully; a heQor. 
terer; a boaſter of more than he can perform. 
(r.) Virgil makes ZEneas a bold avower of his own virtues, 
which, in the civility of our poets, is the character of a fan- 
| Dryden on Dramatick Pee, 
(2.) There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as well as 
in feats of arms; and none ſo forward to engage in argument or 
diſcourſe as thoſe that are leaſt able to go through with it. 
L' Eftrang?. 


a tumour of fiQtitious dignity. F 
The biſhop copied thus proceeding from the aronade o 
Monſicur Boufflcurs, N we be far Swift, 
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to gripe ; 
ſhire. 
Deſtruction fang mankind! 


FanG. n. /. [from the verb.] 


thiag like em. 2. The nails ; the talons. 
or other thing by which hold is taken 
(1.) Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy fang 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n till I ſhrink with cold, I finile and fay 
'This is no flattery. 


leſs. 


Prepar'd to fly, 
The fatal Fung drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves : the nerves no more ſuſtain 


The bulk; the bulk, unprop'd, falls headlong on the plain. 


Dryden's Owid. 
Then — provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ftooping from your horſe, 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the gruund. Addiſun's Cato. 
(3.) The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be treated like 
the tuberoſes. Eve hu Kalender. 
Fa'nGed. adj. [from fang.] Furniſhed with fangs or long 
teeth; furniſhed with any inſtruments of deltruQtion, 
which can be exerciſed in imitation of fangs. 
— My two ſcboolfellowes, 
Whom I will truſt as I will adders fang'd, 
They bear the mandate. Shakeſþp. Hamlet, 
Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ru 
With half the ſpeed, nor half fo ſwift retreat: 
In chariots, fang A with ſcythes, they ſcour the field, 
Drive through our wedg'd battalions with a whirl, 
And ſtrew a dreadful harveſt on the plain. Phillip's Briton. 


FN'NGLE. ». from pen xan, S:.x0n, to attempt. S4inver.] 
Silly attempt; trifling ſcueme. Ir is never uſed. or rare- 

Iy, but in contempt with the epithet new ; as, new fan- 

gles, new fangleneſs. 

Fax GLE D. adj. [from fargle.] This word ſeems to ſignify 
gaudy ; ridiculouſly thowy ; vainly decorated : new fan- 

gled, is therefore new faſhioned ; dreſſed out in new deco- 

rations. 


Quick wits be in deſire new fang/ed, and in purpoſe uncon- 


ſtant. Aſcham. 
A book ! oh, rare one 
Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than it covers. Shakeſþ. Cymbeline, 
Fa'ncLEss. «a4. [from fang.] Toothleſs ; without teeth. 
The king hath wafted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement; 
So that his pow'r, like to a fanglefs lion, 

May offer, but not hold. Shak. Henry IV. 
Fa'xcor. 1 /, A quantity of wares: as raw ſilk, &c. con- 
taining from one or two hundred weight three quarters. 

Di. 

Fa'nneL. a. [ fanon, French.) A fort of ornament like a 

ſcarf, worn about the left arm of a maſs-piieft when be 

officiates. Did. 

Pai'xxer. n. F {from far.] One that plays a fan. 

I will fend unto Babylon ſanners that ſhall fan her. Ferezr. 

A'NTASIED. adj. [from fantaſy.] Filled with fancies or 

wild imaginations, 
As I traveil'd hither through the land, 

I found the people ſtrangely fantajicd. Soak. X. John, 

Favra“sx. 1 f. [See PAN TAS u.] A thing not real, but 
appearing to the imagination, 


Shaleſp. Timon. 
1. The long tuſks of a boar 
or other animal by which the prey is ſeized and held ; any 
3. Any ſhoot 


Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing teeth, which we 
call fangs or tuſks ; as boars, pikes, falmons, and dogs, though 
Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


FanTa'sTICALLY. adv. [from fantaſtical] 1. 


FanTa'sSTICALNESS. T. / [from fantaſlicel.] 
FaxnTA'STICKNESS. 


F AN 


T, FANG. v. a. [ranzan, Sax. vangen, Dutch.] To ſeize ; . [ fantaſtique, French; from fantaſ+.] 
to clutch. To wang is yet uſed in Devon- Faxrasrick. 


1. Irrational ; bred only in the imagina- 
tion. 2. Subfitting only in the fancy; imaginary. 3. 
Unreal ; apparent only; having the nature of phantoms 
which only aſſume viſible forms occafionally. 4. Uncer- 


tain ; unſteady ; irregular. 5. Whimſical ; fanciful ; ca- 
pricious ; humorous ; indulgent of one's own imagination. 


(1.) The delight that a man takes from another's fin, can be 
nothing elſe but a fantaſtical, preternatural complacency, ariſ- 
ing from that which he really has no feeling of. Huth. 

(2. Preſent feats 

Are leſs than horrible imaginations : 

My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantaſtical, 

Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 

Is ſmother d in {urmiſe ; and nothing is, . 

But what is not. Shakeſ. Macbeth. 

len are fo poſſeſſed with their own fancies, that thcy tale 
them for oracles; and are arrived to ſome extraordinary revela- 
tions of truth, when indeed they do but dream di eams, nd 
amuſe themſelves with the fantaflick ideas of a buſy unaginati- 
ON. Decay of Put. 

(3.) Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed 
Winch outwardly ye ſhew ? 

(4-) Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery feel, 
From any turn of her ,t wheel. Prior. 
(5.) They put ſuch word: in the months of one of theſe fau- 

taſtical mind- infected people, that children and muſicians call 
lovers. Siduey. 

Pl knit it up in ſilken ſtrings, 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots : 

To be fautaſti , may become a youth 

Of greater time than I. Shak. Two Gent. of Verona, 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expenſive and fan- 
aſticł miſtreſs; to whom he retires from the converſation of a 
diſcreet and afſectionate wife. Tatler. 

We are apt to think your medalliſts a little fantaſtica in the 
different prices they ſet upon their coins, without any regard to 
the metal of which they are compoſed. Addif u. 


By the 
power of imagination, 2. Capricioufly ; humoroully ; 
unſteadily. 3. Whimfically; ia compliance with mere 
imagination. 
(2.) England is ſo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, 
By a vain, giddy, ſhaliow, humourous youth, | 
That fear attends her not. | Shak. Henry V. 
(3.) One cannot fo much as fantaſtically chuſe, even or odd, 
he thinks not why. Grew's C=. 
1. Hu- 
morouſneſs; mere compliance 
with fancy. 2. Whimſicalneſs; unreatonab!lenels. 3. 
Caprice; unſteadineſs. 
(2.) I dare not aſſume to myſelf to have put him out of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the fantaſtical i. 
Tillotſon, Freface. 


Sho, Macbeth. 


FA'NTASY. n. /. [ fantafie, Fr. phantafia, Latin; @ailacic | 


1. Fancy; imagination; the power of imagining. 
FANCY. 2. Idea; image of the mind. 


inclination. 


(1.) How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale 


Is not this ſomething more than fantaſy ? Shateſp. Haml:t, 
J talk of dreams, | 


Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain Fantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 
And more unconſtant than the wind. SS. Ram. and Julie, 
He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
ite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. Jul. Car, 
Go you, and where you find a maid, : 
That ere ſhe ſleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fn, 
Sleep the as found as carcleis infancy. 
© C3 


See 
3. Humour 3 


Sbateſpeare. 
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F A R 
Theſ: ſpirits of ſenſe, in fantaſy's high court, 


Judge of the forins of objects, ill or well; 

And ſo they ſend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. Dawres. 
By the power of fantaſy we ſee colours in a dream, or a mad 


min ſecs things before him which are not there. _ Newton. 


(2.) And with the ſug'ry ſweet thereof allure, 
Chaſte ladics ears to fantaftes impure. Hubberd' t Tale. 
I would wich that both you and others would ceaſe from 
drawing the Scriptures to your faataſies and affections. Woug. 


Fa'xTow. . See PuanToM ] Something not real, but 


appe ring to the imagination. 


Fay. adj, Fuddled ; drunk. It feems to have been a cant 


word in the t hne of Shakeſpeare. 


The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of his five ſenſes ; and 
being fp, fir, was, as they ſay, caſhiered. Shake jj care. 


FAR. adv. [ eon, Saxon; fait, Erſe.] 1. To great extent 


in length. 2. To a great extent every way. This is leſs 
proper. 3. To a great diſtance progteſſively. 4. Re- 
motely ; at a great diſtance. $5. To a diſtance. 6. Ina 
great part. 7. In a great proportion; by many degrees. 
It is commonly uſed with ſome word noting the compara- 
tive, but Dryden has uſed it abſolutely. 8. Toa great 
height; magnificently. This is perhaps only in Shake- 
ſpeare. . To a certain point; to a certain degree. 16. 
Fax of. At a great diſtance. 11. Far of. Toa great 
dilance. 12. Off is joined with far, when far, noting 
diſtance, is not followed by a prepofition : as, I ſet the 
boat far off, I ſet the boat far from me. 13. FAR is uſed 
often in compoſition : as, farſbooting, farſeeing. 
(1.) Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, 
Leit wrathful the far-ſhooting god emit 


His fatal arrows. Prior. 
(2.) Vaſt and great 

Is what I love: the Far extended ocean 

To a little riv let I prefer. | Prior. 


Wich coftly cates Rome ſtainꝰd her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold ſhe bought a lord: 
Corruption, diſcord, luxury combin'd, | 
Down funk the far fam'd mittreſs of mankind. © Arbuthnot. 
From the fame lineage ſtern Æætes came, 
The far fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame. Pope. 
(3.) Be fattious for redreſs of all theſe griets, 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fartheſt. 
Is it Far you ride? 
—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
"T wixt this and ſupper. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly; 
All but the fool who ſought his deſtiny. Dryd. An. 
(4.) He meant to travel into far countries, until his friends 
affectlion either ceaſed or prevailed. Sidney. 
In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once publiſhed, 
it preſently takes effect far and wide; all ſtates framing them- 
ſelves thereunto. Hawker. 
And after that long ftrayed here and there, 
Through every field and foreſt far and near. Hubb. Tals. 
Far be it from me to juſtify the cruelties uſed towards them, 
which had tlieir reward ſoon after. Bacon's hely War, 
He ſent light horſemen into Meſopotamia with a guide, be- 


Shak. Julius Ceſar. 


cane the country was unto him beſt known ; following not far 


after himſelf with all his army. Knolles, 
And yet the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and Far, 
Look not into this little world of mine. Dawies. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
deck them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions vain. 
Milton. 
I have been hunting up and down, Far and near, ſince your 


unhappy indiſpoſition, to find out a remedy. L" Eftrange. 
he nations ne and near contend in choice, 
And ſend the flow'r of war by publick voice, Dryden. 


be received from God himſelf. 
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The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 
Focs of the frugal kind, be far away. 

But from the reading of my book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry! 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter d coat and ragged ſhoe. Dryden's Perf. 

Far off you view'd them with a longing eye 


Dryden's Virg. 


Upon the topmoſt branch. 2 _ Dryden, 
Theſe words are ſo far from eſtabliſhing any dominion, that 
we find the quite contrary. Locke. 


Till on the Po his blaſted corps was hurl'd, 
Far from his country, in the weitern world. Addiſ. Owid, 
(5.) As Far as the Eaſt is from the Weit, fo Far hath he re- 
moved our trangreſſions from him. E. cin. 12. 
Neither did thoſe that were ſent, and travelled fur off, un- 
dertake ſo difficult enterprizes without a conductor. Raleigh. 
But all in vain ! which when he ſaw, he ceas'd 
Contending, and remov'd his tents far off. Milton. 
I had always a curioſity to look back into the ſources of 
things, and view in my mind, fo as I was able, the begin- 
ning and progreſs of a riſing world. Burnet's Theory. 
A lion's hide around his loins he wore 
The well-poiz'd javelin to the field he bore, 
Inur'd to blood; the far deſtroying dart, 
And the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart. Addiſon's Ovid. 
(6.) When they were by Jebus the day was far Your: 
ges. 
(7.) Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far 
above rubies. Prov. xxxi. to. 
Such a communication paſſeth far better through the water 
than air. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Thoie countries have far greater rivers, and far higher 
mountains to pour down waters, than any part of the old 
world. Bacon New Atlantis. 
The face of war, 
In ancient times, doth differ far 
From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 
Of negatives we have far the leaſt certamty, and they are 
uſually hardeſt, and many tunes impoſſible to be proved. 
Tilifen. 
Latin is a more ſuccin& language than the Italian, Spanit:, 
French, or even than the Englith, which, by reaſon of its mo- 
noſyllables, is far the molt compendious of them. Dryden. 
The feld is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 


With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 
Beſides, he's lovely Far above the rett, 
With youth immortal, and with beauty bleſt. Pope. 


Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 


Far other journey firſt demands thy care. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(8.) do got think 
So tair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 
You ſpeak him Far. 
l don't extend him, fir. Shakeſp. Cumheline. 


(9.) The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far forth as it 
hath in it any thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach, may 
not be invented of men, as it is amongſt the heathen ; but muit 

Hooker. 
Anſwer them 

How Far forth you do like their articles. Shakeſþ. Hen. IV. 

Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times it breeds as 
many neceſſities, and engageth as far in ſome other fort, as to 


reſolve. Bacon. 
Of this I need not many words to declare how Far it is from 
being ſo much as any part of repentance. Hamma:d. 


y diſcourſe is ſo far from being equivalent to the poſition 
he mentions, that it is a perfect contradiction to it. Tillotſon. 
The cuſtom of theſe tongues ſometimes ſo far influences 
the expreſſions, that in theſe epiſtles one may obſerve the force 
of the Hebrew conjugations. Loctite on St. Paul's Epiſites. 
(10.) For though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 
To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. Milton. 
(11.) Cherubie watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Wide-wavin „ all approach far of to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life. Milton. 
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Fan-re/rcn. nf. | far and fetcb.] A deep firatagem. A 
ludicrous word. 
But Jeſuits have deeper reaches, 
In all their politick farfetches ; 
And from their Coptick prieſt, Kircherus, 
Found out this myilick way to jeer us. Hudibras. 
Fan-rFe'TCHED. adj. [far and fetch.) 1. Brought from 
places ien e. 2. Studiouſly ſought ;. elaborately ſtrain- 
ed ; not eaſily or naturally introduced. 
(1.) Of theſe things others quickly will diſpoſe, 


W houſe pains have earn'd the farfetch'd Ipoil. Milton. 
By his command we boldly croſs'd the line, 

And bravely fought where ſouthern ſtars ariſe : 
We trac'd the fFarfetch'd gold unto the mine, 

And that which brib'd our | 2rwik made our prize. Dryden. 


(z.) York, with all bis farfetch'd policy. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
For farfetch'd rhymes make puzzled angels ſtrain, 
Ard in low proſe dull Lucifer complain. Smith. 
Under this head we may rank thoſe words, which ſignify dif- 
ferent ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable farfetched analogy, 
or diſtant reſemblance, that fancy has intioduced between one 
thing and another; as when we ſay, the meat is green when it 
is half roaſted. Waits's Logick. 
Faxr-rie'rCING. adj. ¶ far and pierce.) Striking, or pene- 
trating a great way. 
Atlas, her fire, to whoſe farprercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 
'Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears, 
End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ſpheres. Pope's Odys. 
Far-5H00'TING. adj. [ far and ſhoot.] Shooting to a great 
diſtance. 
Then loud he call'd ZEneas thrice by name; 

The loud repeated voice to glad ZEneas came; 

Great Jove, he ſaid, and the far/booting god, 

Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryd. Ar. 
FR. adj. 1. Diſtant; remote. 2. It was formerly uted 
not only as an adverb but an adjeQive, with of 3. From 
Fax. In this ſenſe it is uſed elliptically for a far, or te- 
mote place. 4. Remoter of the two; in horfemanſhip, 
the right fide of the horſe, which the rider turns from him 
when he mounts. 5. It is often not eafy to diſtinguiſh 
whether it be adjecti ve or adveib: as, 


The nations far and near center'd in choice. . Dryden. 


(1.) A man taking a far 4 Mark, 
But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 

Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing zone; 

And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be fold, 

Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryden's Virgil. 


(2.) Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far of mountains turned into clouds. Shakeſpeare. 
If we may behold in any creature any one ſpark of that eter - 
nal fire, or any far off dawning of God's glorious brightneſs, 
the ſame in the beauty, motion, and virtue of this light may 
be perceived. Raleigh's Hiſtory of the Warld. 
(3-) The Lord ſhall bring a nation againft thee from Far, 
from the end of the earth. Deut. xxvii. 49. 
(4. ) No true Egyptian ever knew in horſes 
The far fide from the near. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
Far. u. /. [contraſted from farrow.] The offspring of a 
ſow ; young pigs. 
Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year, 
Are for to be made of and counted full dear; 
For now is the loſs of the far of the ſow 
More great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. Tuſſer. 
To FARCE. v. a. [ farcio, Latin; farcir, French.] 1. 
To ſtuff; to fill with wiagled ingredients. 2. To extend; 
to ſwel] out. 


(1.) Wreſtling is a paſtime which either the Corniſhmen de- 


rived from Corineus, their firſt pretended founder, or at leaſt it 
miniſtred ſome ſtuff to the farcing of that fable. Carew. 
The firſt principles of Chrittian Religion ſhould ngt be 
Farced with ſchool points and private tevets. Bp. erſon. 
(2.) "Tis not the balm, the ſceptre and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown unperial, 
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The entertiſſu'd robe of gold and pearl, 
The Farced title running fore the king. Shakeſd. Henry V. 
Farce. n. , [from the verb; or from farcer, French, to 
to mock] A Gramatick repreſentation written without 
regularity, and ſtuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits. 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting, which is out 
of nature; for a farce is that in pdetry which groteſque is in a 
picture: the perſons and actions of a Farce are all unnatural, 
and the manners falſe ; that is, inconſiſtent with the characters 
of mankind : groteſque painting is the juſt reſemblance of this. 
Dryden Da Freſuq. 
What ſhould be great, you turn to farce, Frior. 
They object againſt it as a Farce, becauſe the irregularity of 
the plot ſhould anſwer to the extravagance of the characters, 
which they ſay this piece wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 
Fa'xcicaL. adj. [\rom farce.] Belonging to a farce ; ap- 
propriated to a farce. 
J hey deny the characters to be farcical, becauſe they are 
actually in nature. Gay's Preface to the What d ye Call it. 
Fa'xcy. n. [ farcina, Italian; farcin, French.] The 
leproſy of horſes. It is probably curable by antimony. 
Fa'xDeL. n. . [ fardello, Italian; fardeau, French.] A 
bundle ; a little pack. 
Let us to the king: there is that in this fardel will make him 
ſcratch his beard. Shakeſpeare's Winter Tale. 
W ho would fardels bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life? Shate/p. Hamlet. 
To FARE. v. n. [fanan, Saxon; wuren, Dutch.] 1. To 
go; to paſ;; to travel. 2. To be in any ſtate good or 
bad. 3. To proceed in any tiain of confequences good 
or bad. 4. To happen to any one well or ill: with ze 
preceding in an imperſonal form. 5. To feed; to eat; 
to be entertained with food. 
(1.) At laſt, refolving forward ſtill to fare, 


Until the bluſt ring ſtorm is overblown. Fairy Queen.” 
His ſpirits pure were ſubject to our fight, 
Liketo a man in ſhew and ſhape he fared. Fairfax. 


So on he fares, aud to the border comes 
Of Eden. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Sadly they far'd along the ſea- beat ſhore ; 


Still heav'd their hearts. Pope, 

(2.) So bids thee well to Fare thy nether friend. 
8 | Fairy Queen. 

A ſtubborn heart ſhall Fare evil at the laſt. Eccluſ. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight a 

Preſents that beauty. Waller. 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 

Oppreſs'd by thoſe who (trove to be her guard: 

As ſhips, though never ſo onſequious, tall 

Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. Waller. 
So for the ſtag among th enraged hounds ; 

Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds, Deb. 
But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 

Tots'd by two adverſe winds together, 

Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 

And knows not which to turn him to ; 

So far'd the knight between two foes, 

And knew not which of them t' oppole. Hudibra:. 


If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare. L' Ejlrang?. 
Thus Fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 

Amid'ſ the crowd. Dryden's An. 
Engliſh miniſters never fare ſo well as in a time of war with 

a foreign power, which diverts the private feuds and animo- 
ſities of the nation. Addiſon's Freehol ir. 
Some are comforted that it will be a common calamity, an4 | 
they ſhall fare no worſe than their neighbours. Swift. 
(.) Thus it fareth when too much deſire of contradiction 
cauſeth our ſpeeches rather to paſs by number than to ſtay for 
weight. Hooker. 
So fares it when with truth falſehood contends. Milion. 
(4.) When the hand finds itſelf well warmed an! covered, let 

it refuſe the trouble of feeding the mouth, or guarding the head, 
'till the body be ſtarved or killed, and then we ſhall ſce how it 
will fare with the hand. Saut b. 


(5% The rich man fared ſumptuouſly every day. Luke. 
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ha ri ly as on the trumpet's ſound. 


F 
Veal your cars with the muſick awhile, if they will fare fo 


Shakeſpeare's Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times of extremity, 
the have deicended fo low as to eat dogs; but Galen deliver- 
eth, that, yeung, fat, and gelded, they were the food of many 
nations. Brown's Vulgar Errour:s. 


ann. u. from the verb.] t. Price of paſſage in a ve- 


hicle by land or water. Uſed only of that which is paid 
tor the perſon, not the goods. 2. Food prepared for the 


table ; provifions. 


(:.) He found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſh; ſo he paid the fare 
thereof, and went down into it to go with them unto Tarſhiſh. 


Jon. 
He paſſage begs with unregarded pray 'r, 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. Dryd. Juv. 
(2.) But come, ſo well refreſh'd, now let us play, 
As meet is, after ſuch delicious fare. Milton. 
But when the weſtern winds with vital pow'r 
Call forth the tender graſs and budding flow'r, 
Then, at the laſt, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and ſend them to their Summer's fare. Dryd. 
This is what nature's want may well ſuffice; 
He that would more is covetous, not wiſe: 
But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick Fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon his riſing up he ordered the peaſant to ſet before him 
whatever food he had in his houſe : the peaſant b.ought out a 
great deal of coarſe ſure, of which the emperor eat very hear- 
tily. Addiſon's Guardian. 


FaxeEWL'LL. adv. [This word is originally the imperative 


of the verb fare ell, or fare you well; fis felix, abi in 
bonam rem; or bene fit tibi; but in time uſe tamiliariſed it 
to an adverb, and it is uſed both by thoſe who go and thoſe 
who are leit.] 1. The parting compliment; adieu. 2. 
It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſſion of ſeparation 
without kindneſs. 3. Its original verbal meaning is pre- 


ſerved when it is uſed plurally. 
(r.) But farewwe!!, king; ſith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſhment is here. Shak. K. Lear. 
Whether we {hall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take ; 
For ever, and for ever, bene % Caſſius. Shak. Jul. Cæſar. 
Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you; defend your re- 
putation, or bid farervell to your good lite for ever. Shakeſp. 
An iron ſlumber ſhuts my ſwimming eyes; 
And now farewell, involv'd in ſhades of night, 
For ever I am raviſh'd from thy fight. Dryd. Firg. Geo. 
Farewell, ſays he; the parting ſound ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but ſhe reply'd farewell. Dryden, 
O queen, farewell ! be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt! Pope's Od. 
(2.) Farewell the year which threaten'd ſo 
The faireſt light the world can ſhow. Waller. 
Treading the path to nobler ends, 
A long farewell to love I gave; 
Reſolv'd my country and my friends 
All that remain'd of me ſhould have. Waller. 
(3.) Farewell, maſter Silence: I will not uſe many words 
with you; fare you evell, gentlemen, both. Shak. Hen. IV. 


FaRE WILL. n. 1. Leave; act of departure. 2. It is 


lometimes uſed as an adjective; leave-taking. 
(1.) See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun. Shai. Hen. IV. 
If chance the radiant ſun, with farewell ſweet, 
Extend his ev'ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleeting herds 


Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley ring. Milton. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farecvell, 
As on this very ſpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 


Before I take my farewell of this ſubject, I ſhall adviſe the 
author for the fu:uce to ſpeak his meaning more plainly. Ad. 
(2.) Several ingenious writers, who have taken their leave 


of the publick in fare tuell papers, will not give over fo, but in- 
tend to appear again; though perhaps under another form, and 


F A R 
with a different title. | Spectator. 
Farxina'ceovs. adj, [from farina, Latin.] Mealy ; taft- 
ing like meal or flower of corn. 

The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom for mankind, 
is taken from the farimaceous or mealy ſceds of ſome culmite- 
raus plants; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panick, 
and millet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

FARM. n. [ ferme, French; feonm, proviſion, Saxon. ] 
1. Ground let to a tenant ; ground cultivated by another 
man upon condition of paying part of the profit to the 
owner or landlord. 2. The ſtate of lands let out to the 
culture of lands. 

(1.) Touching their particular complaint for reducing lands 
and farms to their ancient rents, it could not be done without 
a parliament. H1yward. 

(2.) The lords of land in Ireland do not uſe to fet out their 
land in farm, for term of years, to their tenants; but only 
from year to year, and ſome during pleaſure. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
It is great wilfulneſs in landlords to make any longer farms 
unto their tenants. Spenſer. 


To Farm. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To let out to te- 
nants at a certain rent. 2. To take at a certain rate. 3, 
To cultivate land. 

(1.) We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 
For our atfairs in hand. Shakeſpeare's Richard IT. 
(2.) They received of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhillings for 
thirty, which the earl of Curnwall farmed of the king. 
Camden's Rem. 

Fa RME R. n. [ fermier, French; or from farm.] 1, 

One who cultivates hired ground. 2. One who cultivates 


ground, whether his own or another's. 

(1.) Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar, and 
the creature run from the cur : there thou might'ſt behold the 
great image of authority; a dog's obey d in office. Shakeſp. 

(2.) Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer than the 
ſtocking of his land with cattle larger than it will bear. 

Mortimer. 
Fa'amosrT. n. / {(uperlative of far] Moſt diſtant ; re- 


moteſt. 
A ſpacious cave, within its farmoſt part, 

Was hew'd and faſhion'd by aborious art, 

Through the hill's ho:low ſides. Dryden's 1. 

Fa'xness. u. . [from far.] Dillance ; remoteneſfs. 

Their nearneſs on all quarters to the enemy, 2nd their far- 
neſs from timely ſuccour by their friends, have turced the com- 
manders to call forth the uttermoſt number of ble hands to 
fight. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Faxra'Ginous. adj, [from farrags, Latin] Formed of 
different materials. 

Being a confuſion of knaves and fools, and a farraginous 
concurrence of all conditions, tempers, ſexes and ages, it is 
but natural if their determinations be monſtrous, and many 
ways inconſiſtent with truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

FARRA'GO. n. /. (Latin.] A maſs formed coofuledly of 
ſeveral ingredients; a medley. ; 

FA'RRIER. 7. /. [ ferrier, French; ferrarius, Latin.] 1. 
A ſhoer of horſes. 2. One who ptofeſſes the medicine of 
horſes. | 

{r.) But the utmoſt exactneſ in theſe particulars belong to 


farriers, ſaddlers, ſmiths, and other tradeſmen. Digby. 
(2.) If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom ought 
to be, get ſack, or ſtrong- beer to rub your horſes. Swift. 


To Fa'xxIER. v. u. [from the noun.] To praiſe phyſick 
or chirurgery on horſes. 
There are many pretenders to the art of frriering and cow- 
leeching, yet many of them are very ignorant. Mortimer. 
Fa RRO W. n. /. feanh, Sixon.] A litter 0f pigs. 
Pour in ſow's blood that hath litter'd 
Her nine farrow. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
To Fa'xrow. v. a. To bring pigs. It is uſed only of 
{wine. | 
Sous ready to farrow this time of the year, * 
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The ſwine, although multiparous, yet being biſulcous, and 
only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with open eyes, as other biſul- 
cous animals. Beroun. 

Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaſt, 
As fair and fruitful as the ſow that carry d 
The thirty pigs, at one large litter farrow'd. Dryd. Juv. 
FART. . [rent, Saxon] Wind from behind. 
Love is the fart 
Of every heart; 
It pains a man when 'tis kept cloſe ; 
And others doth offend, when tis let looſe. Suckling. 
To Farr. v. a. [from the noun.] Ta break wind behind. 
As when we a gun diſcharge, 

Although the bore be ne'er fo large, 

Before the flame from muzzle burſt, 

Juſt at the breech it flaſhes firſt; 

So from my lord his paſſion broke, 

He furted firit, and then he ſpoke. Swift. 

Fa'xaTHER, adv. [This word is now generally conſidered as 
the comparative degree of far ; but by no analogy can 
far make farther or fartheſt : it is therefore probable, that 
the ancient orthography was nearer the true, and that we 
ought to write further and furtheſt, from forth, forther, 
fartheſt, pon don, funden, Saxon; the o and u, by reſem- 
blance of ſound, being firſt confounded in ſpeech, and af- 
terwards in books.] At a greater diſtance ; to a greater 

diſtance ; more remotely ; beyond; moreover, 

To make a perfe& judgment of good pictures, when com- 
pared with one another, beſides rules, there is farther required 
a long converſation with the beſt pieces. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

They contented themſelves with the opinions, faſhions and 
things of their country, without looking any farther. Locke. 

Fa'xTHER. adj. [ſuppoſed from far, more probably from 
forth, and to be written further.] 1. More remote. 2. 
Longer ; tending to greater diſtance. 
(1.) Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of grati- 
tude, I have a particular inclination to honour you. Dryden. 
(2.) Before our farther way the fates allow, 
Here muſt we tix on high the golden bough. Dryden's Ex. 
Fa'xTHERANCE. . , [more properly furtherance, from 
further.) Encouragement ; promotion. 
That was the foundation of the learning I have, and of all 
the fartherance that I have obtained. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
FaxTHERMO/RE. adv. [more properly furthermore.] Be- 
ſides ; over and above; likewiſe. 

Farthermore the leaves, body and boughs of this tree, by ſo 
much exceed all other plants, as the greateit men of power and 
worldly ability ſurpaſs the meaneſt. Raleigh s Hiſtory. 

To FA RTHER. v. a. [more proper To further.] To pro- 
mote ; to facilitate; to advance. 

He had furtbered or hindered the taking of the town. D-ryd. 

Fa'/arHEsT. adv. [more properly furtheſt.) See Fax- 
THER, 1. At the greateſt diſtance. 2. To the greateſt 


diſtance. 
FARTHEST. adj. Moſt diſtant; remoteſt. 
Vet it muſt be withal conſidered, that the teſt part of 
the world are they which be fartbeſt from perfection. Hooker. 
Fa RrHIX G. . . [eon linz, Saxon, from peopen, four, 
that is, the fourth part of a penny.] 1. The fourth of a 
penny; the ſimalleſt Engliſh coin. 2. Copper money. 3. 
It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyperbolical : as, it is not 
worth a fartbing; or proverbial. 4. A kind of diviſion 
of land. Not in uſe. 
(1.) A furtbiag is the leaſt denomination or fraction of mo- 
ney uſed in England. Cacker's Aritbineticł. 
Elſe all thoſe things we toil fo hard in, ; 
Would not avail one lingle farthmg. Prior. 
You are not obliged to take money not of gold or filyer ; not 


the halfpence or farthings of England. Swift. 
(2.) The parith find, tis true; but our church-wardens 


Feed on the lilver, and give us the farthings. - Gay. 
(3-) His fon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt Farthing is in ſtructure ipent, Dryden's Juv. 


(4.) Thirty acres make a farthing-land ; nine farthings a 


*Fa'xTHINGALE. A. / 
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Corniſh zere ; and four Corniſh acres a knight's fee. 


Carew, 
[This word has much exerciſed the 
etymology of Skinner, who at laſt ſeems to determine that 
it is derived from vertu garde if he had conſidered what 
vert ſigniſies in Dutch, he might have found out the true 
ſenſe.] A hoop; circles of whalebone uſed to ſpread the 
petiicoat to a wide circumference. 
With filken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 

With rutfs, and cuffs, and farthinzgales, and things. Shakeſp. 

Tell me, 


What compaſs will you wear your farthingale ? = Shakeſp. 
— Arthur wore in hal] | 
Round table, like a farthingal. Hudibras. 


Some will have it that it portends the downfal of the French 
king; and obſerve, that the farthingale appeared in England a 


little before the ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy. Addiſon. 
She ſeems a medley of all ages, 
With a huge farthingale to ſwell her 2 ſtian ſtuff, 
A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff, Swift. 


Fa'xTHINGSWORTH, n. /. [ Farthing and worth]! As 
much as is ſold for a farthing. | 
They are thy cuſtomers ; I hardly ever ſell them a farthing/- 
Tvorth of any thing. Arbuthnot s Hiftery of John Bull, 
FA'SCES. u. J. [Latin.] Rods anciently carried before the 
conſuls as a mark of their authority. 
The duke beheld, like Scipio, with diſdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, rife once more; 
And ſhook aloft the faſces of the main 
To tright thoſe ſlaves with what they felt before. 


FASCIA. n. /. [Latin.] A fillet ; a bandage. 


Fa'sctaTED. adj. [from faſcia.] Bound with fillets ; tied 
with a bandage. Dick. 

Fascia'Tion. . , [from faſcia.] Bandage; the act or 
manner of binding diſeaſed parts. 


Three eſpecial forts of faſciation, or rowling, have the wor- 
thies of our profefſion commended to poſterity. Wiſeman . 


To FA'SCINATE. v. a. [ faſcino, Latin.] To bewitch ; 
to enchant ; to influence in ſome wicked and ſecret man- 
ner. 

There be none of the affections which have been noted to 
faſcinate or bewitch, but love and envy. Bacon. 
Such a faſcinating fin this is, as allows men no liberty of 
conſideration. Decay of Piety, 


Fascina'tion. n. /. [from fa/cinate.] The power or act 
of bewitching; enchantment; unſeen inexplicable influ- 
ENCE. 

He had ſuch a crafty and bewitching faſhion, both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of faſcination and 
enchantment to thoſe that ſaw him or heard him. Bacon. 

The Twks hang old rags, or ſuch like ugly things, upon 
their faireſt horſes, and other goodly creatures, to tecure then 
againlt faſcination. | Wallcr. 

There is a certain bewitchery or faſcination in words, whicu 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can naturally 
give an account of. South, 

FA'SCINE. n. . [French.] A fagzot. Military cant. 

The black prince paſſed many a river without the help of 
pontoons, and filled a ditch with faggots as ſuccetstulily as 
the generals of our times do with fa/cines. Alis Specrator. 

Fals cixvous. at. | faſcinum, Latin.] Cauſed or acting by 
witchcraft, or enchantment. Not in nfe. 

I ſhall not diſcuſs the poſſibility of /9jc415us dileales, farther 
than refer to experiment. Harvey on Conf infþtions. 

FA'SHION. . /. [ fagon, French; facies, Latin. ] 1. 
Form; make; ſtate of any thing with regard to its out- 
ward appearance. 2. The make or cut of cloaths. 3, 
Manner; fort ; way. 4. Cuſtom eprrating upon dreſs, 
or any domeſtick ornaments. 5. Cuilom ; general prac- 
tice. Manner imitated from another; way eſtabliſhed by 
precedent. 7. General approbation ; node. 8. Rank; 
condition above the vulgar. It is uſed in a ſenſe belov 
that of quality. 9. Any thing wcru. 10. The farcy 


Dryden, 


„ 
digemper in horſes; the borſes leproſy, A barbarous 


word. 
(1.) They pretend themſelves grieved at our ſolemnities in 
erecting churches, at their form and Faſbion, at the ſtatelineſa 


of them and coſtlinefs, and at the opinion which we have of 


them. Hooker. 
'The faſbion of his countenance was altered. Luke. 
Stand theſe poor peoples. friend. 
— I will, 


Or let me loſe the faſbion of a man. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(2.) Lil be at charges for a looking-glaſs, 

And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors, 

To ſtudy faſhions to adorn my body. Shakeſp. Richard III. 

You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; only, I do 
mot like the faſhion of your garments. © Shakeſp. King Lear. 

a For that I love your daughter 
In ſuch a righteous faſbion as 1 do, 
Perforce againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I muſt advance. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Pluck Caſca by the fleeve, 

And he will, after his tour faſbion, tell you. 

What hath proceeded. Shak. Julius Cæſar. 

The commithoners either pulled down or defaced all images 
in churches ; and that in ſuch unſeaſonable and unſeaſoned 
faſhion, as if it had been done in hoſtility againſt them. Hayw. 

(4. Here's the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carat, 

The fineneſs of the gold, the chargeful faſhion. Shakeſpeare. 
(.) Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun to ſpeak 
of him; aſking whether it were the faſbion or no, in Arcadia, 
that ſhepherds ſhould perform ſuch valorous enterprizes ? 

Sidney. 

Though the truth of this hath. been univerſally 1 
ledged, yet becauſe the faſbion of the age is to call every thing 
into queſtion, it will be requiſite to ſatisfy mens reaton about it. 

Tillotſon. 

No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſteem, together 

with that faſbion of lite upon which they were grounded. 


Walſh. 

It was not eaſily reconciled to the common method; but then 

it was the /aſbion to do ſuch things. Arbuthaot. 

(6.) Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 

That I will deeply put the Faſbian on, 

And wear it in my heart. Shakeſp. 

(7.) A young gentleman accommodates himſelf to the inno- 

cent diverſions in faſbicn. | Locke. 


His panegyricks were beſtowed only on ſuch perſons as he had 
familiarly known, and only at ſuch times as others ceaſe to 


praiſe, when out of power, or out of faſhion. Pope. 

(8.) It is ſtrange that men of faſhion, and gentlemen, ſhould 

0 grolly belie their own knowledge. | Raleigh. 
(9.) Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 


I fcorn thee, and thy faſhion, peeviſh boy. Shak. Hen. VI. 


(10.) His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, infected with the 
fajhions, and full of windgalls. Shak. Taming of the Shreaw. 
Te Fals utOx. v. a. | fagonner, French, from the noun.] 

1. To form; to mould; to figure. 2. To fit; to adapt; 
to accommodate. 3. To counterfeit. Not uted. 4. lo 
make according to the rule preſcribed by cuſtom. 

(1.) He loves me well, ard I have giv'n him reaſons, 

Send him but hither, and I'll fa/dzon him. Shak. Jul. Cu ſar. 

Did not he that made me in the womb, make him? And did 
not one faſhion us in the womb ? Joh. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were already fa- 
Hioned in the clouds, which ſoon after ſhould ſwallow up all 
living creatures. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

The rib he form'd, and fa/hion'd with his hands: 

Under his forming hands a creature grew, | 

Man like, but different ſex. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about 
to faſhion in his underſtanding any ſimple idea, not received by 
hi: ſenk's from external objects, or by reflection from the ope- 
rations of his mind about them. Locke. 

How could this noble fabrick be deſign'd, 

And F.rjh1an'd, by a maker brme and blind? 

Conld it of art ſuch miracles invent ? 

And raiſe 2 beautzous world of ſuch extent? Blackmore. 
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A different toil another forge employs, 
Here the loud hammer faſhions female toys; 
Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 
Firſt to theſe little artiſts o d its frame. Gay's Fax, 
(2.) Laws ought to be faſhioned unto the manners and 
conditions of the-people to whom are meant, and not to be 
impoſed upon them according to E:mple rule of right. 


Spenſer. 
Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can faſhion. 
Yourlelves thereto, according to occaſion. Hubb. Tale. 
Nature, as it grows again tow rds earth, 
Is faſbion d for the journey, dui! and heavy. Shakeſp. Timor. 
This cardinal, 
Though from an humble ſtock undoubtedly, 
Was faſhion'd to much honour from his cradle. 
| Shak. Hen. VIIT. 
(3.) It better fits my blood to be diſdained of all, than to 
Faſhion a carriage to rob love from any. 
Shak. Much Ado about Nothing, 
(4.) The value of the labour 1 about one parcel of 
ſilver more than another, makes a difference in their price; and 
thus faſbioned plate ſells tor more than its weigh Locke. 
Fa'sHIONABLE. adj. [from faſhion.] 1 Approved by 
cuſtom ; eſtabliſhed by cuſtom; modi 2. Made ac- 
cording to the mode. 3. Obſervant of the mode. 4. 
Having rank above the vulgar, and below nobility 
(1.) The eminence of your condition will invite gentit men to 
the ſtudy of nature, and make philoſophy faſhionable. Glanwy. 
Examine how the faſbionablæ practice of the world can be 
reconciled to this important doctrine of our religion. Rogers. 


"Tis prevailing example that hath now made it Fu/bronatle, 


| Bentley. 
(2.) Rich, faſbionable robes her perſon deck; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. Dryd. Ovid. 
(3. Time is like a fa/htonable hoſt, 
That {lightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th* hand; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer : welcome ever ſmiles, | 
And farewell goes out fighing. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſila. 
Fa'SHIONABLENESS. . /. [from faſbionable.] Modith ele- 
gance ; ſuch appearance as is according to the preſent 
cuſtom. 
Why ſhould they not continue to value themſelves for this 
autſide faſhronableneſs of the taylor or tirewoman's making, 
when their parents have fo early inſtructed them to do fo? 
Locke. 
Fa'sHtonaBLy. adv. [from faſbionable.] In a manner con- 
foi m ble to cuſtom ; with modiſh elegance. c 
He muſt at length die dully of old age at home, when here 
he might fo faſ/h1onably and genteelly have been duelled or flyxe(l 


into another world. South. 
Fa'snionrsT. . , [ſrom faſbion.] A follower of the 
mode $ & fop z Aa COxcomb. | Did. 


To FAST. v. n. [ faftan, Gothick; rærran, Saxon.] 1. 
To abſtain from food. 2. To mortily the body by reli- 
gious abſtinence. | 

(1..) Our love is not fo great, Hortenſio, 
But we may blow our nails together, 


Ard faft it fairly out. Shakejp. Tamng of the Shreaw. 
I had rather faft from all f:ur days than denk fo much in 
one. Shakeſpeare's Anthony and Clenpatra. 


We have ſome meats, and breads, and drinks, which taken 

by men enable them to a long after. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

(2.) When thou F, anoint thy head and walh thy face, 

that thou appear not unto men to fl. Matt. vi. 
Laſt night the very god ſhew'd me a viſion : 

I faff, and pray d for their intelligence. Shatsſp. Cymbc tine. 


Fas r. n / [from the verb.] 1. Abſtinence from food. 2. 
Religious mortification by abſtinence ; religious humilia- 
uon. 

(.) A thouſand men have broke their F to-day, 
That ne'er (rall mne, unleſs thou yield the crown. SA. 
Where wl this end? Four times ten days I've pais'd, 
Wawd'ring this woody maze, and human food 
Nor taited, nor had appetite; that A 
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To virtue I impute not, or count 
Of what I ſuffer here. Pr” Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Happy and innocent were the ages of our forefathers, who 
broke their Faſts with herbs and roots; and when they were 
permitted fleſh, eat it only dreſſed with hunger and fire. Taylor. 

She's gone unkindly, and refus d to caſt 

One glance to feed me for ſo long a fat. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
(2.) We humble ourſelves before God this day, not merely 
by the outward ſolemnities of a faff, but by afflicting our ſouls 


as well as bodies for our fins. Atterbury. 
Nor pray'rs nor faſti its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain ; 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 


Fas r. adj, [ærr, Saxon.] 1. Firm; immoveable. 2. 
Strong; impregnable. 3. Fixed; adhering ; not ſepa- 
rable. 4 Deep; ſound. 5. Firm in aqherence. 6. 
[from feſt, Welſh, quick] Speedy; quick; ſwift. It 
may be doubted whether this ſenſe be not always adver- 
bial. 7. FasT and looſe. Uncertain ; variable; incon- 
ſtant 4 deceitful. 


(1.) He by his ſtrength ſetteth Faſ? mountains. 


PF. Ixv. 6. 
Laſt, the fire and his three ſons, 


With their four wives; and God made faft the door. Milt. 
Be ſure to find, 
What I foretold thee, many a hard aſſay 
. Of dangers and adverſities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre Milton, 


et Faſt hold. 
(2.) England, by report of the chronicles, was infeſted with 


robbers and outlaws ; which, lurking in woods and Fa places, 
uſed often to break forth to rob and ſpoil. Spenſer on Ireland. 

(3.) Lodronius, with the breaking in of the hortemen, was 
driven into a marſh ; where, after that he, being almoſt faf 
in the deep mud, had done the uttermoſt, he yielded himſelf. 


Knoltes. 
A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that's faßt to a ſhip, 
looks as if he reſolved to draw the ſhip to him. Temple. 


(4.) I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take paper, fold it, 
ſeal it, and again return to bed: yet all this while in a moſt 
Faſt ſleep. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

(5.) Quick wits be in defire new-fangled ; in purpoſe, un- 
conſtant; light to promiſe any thing, ready to forget every 
thing, both benefit and injury; and thereby neither fa to 

riend, nor fearful to foe. Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. 

(6.) This work goeth f on, and proſpereth. Ezra, v. 8. 

Skill comes ſo flow, and life fo a doth fly, 

We learn fo little, and forget ſo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is of a ſweet 
and encelline diſpoſition : it would be a ftain upon you if you 
ſhould miſlead, or ſuffer him to be miſled. Bacon to Villiers. 

(7.) A of fair pearl, which now hiding, now hidden by 
the hair, did, as it were, play at Faft and looſe each with other, 
giving and receiving richneſs. Sidney. 

If the perceived by his outward chear, 
That any would his love by talk bewray, 
Sometimes ſhe heard him, ſometimes ſtop her ear, 

And play'd Faft and looſe the live- long day. Fairfax. 

The folly and wickedneſs of men, that think to play faft 
end loſe with God Almighty ! L Eftrange. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other atoms 
they miglit be ſeparated again; and fo on in an eternal viciſſi- 
tude of faft and hoſe, without ever conſociating into the huge 

condenſe bodies of planets. Bentley. 


FasT. adv. 1. Firmly ; immoveably. 2. Cloſely ; nearly. 
In this ſenſe it is united with ſome other word, as by, or 
beſide. 3. Swiftly; nimbly. 4. Frequently. 

(1.) Bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faſt to the chair. Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
Haply when they have judg'd me faſ afleep. Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Barbaroſſa left fourteen galleys in the lake; but the 
tacklings, fails, oars, and ordnance he had laid up in the caſtle 
Faſt by. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
— Silca's brook that flow d 
Faft by the oracle of God. 
Let purling ſtreams be in her fancy ſeen, 
Ard flow'ry meads, and vales of chearful green; 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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And in the midſt of deathleſs groves 
Soft fighing wiſhes lie, 


And ſmiling hopes faft 75 
And juſt beyond em ever- laughing loves. Dryd. Tyr. Lowe. 


Faſt by the throne obſequious fame reſides, 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. Pope's Odyſc. 
Well known to me the palace you inquire ; ; 
For faft befide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope's Odyſſep. 
Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And faft beſide him once fear'd Edward fleeps. Pope. 
(3-) I would give a thouſand pound I could run as f as 
thou can't. Shak. Henry IV. 


There ſtreams a ſpring of blood fo fat, 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face. Darie!. 
The heavieſt muſe the ſwifteſt courſe has gone, 

As cl.cks run fafleftwhen moſt lead is on. Pope. 


You are to look upon me as one going faſt out of the world. 
Swift to Pepe. 

(4-) Being tried only with a promiſe, he gave full credit to 
that Jy and ſtill gave evidence of his fidelity as t as 
occaſions were offered. Hammond Prat. Catech. 
70 FAST EN. v. a. [from faft.] 1. To wake faſt; to make 
firm; to fix immoyeably. 2. To hold together; to ce- 
ment; to link. 3. To affix; to conjoin 4. To ſtamp ; 


to impref> ; to fix. 5. To unite inſeparably. 6. To lay 

on with ſtrength. 
(1.) A mantle coming under her right arm, and covering 
moſt of that fide, had no faſtening on the left fide. Sidney. 
Moſes reared up the tabernacle, and faſtened his ſockets. Ex. 
By chance a ſhip was Us cory to the ſhore, 


Which from old Cluſium king Ofinius bore. Dryden En. 
(2.) She had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Dome. 


In the ſea-coaſt of India there is no iron, which flies not like 
a bird unto thoſe mountains, and therefore their ſhips are 
faſtened with wood. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(3-) The words Whig and Tory have been preſſed to the 
ſervice of many ſucceſſions of parties, with very Ekereat ideas 

Faſtened to them. : Swwift's Examiner. 
(4.) — Thinking, by this face, 

To faften in our thoughts that they have courage; 

But tis not fo. Shak. Julius Cæſar. 
6.) Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and combated 
the opinions in their true ſhape, upon which they could not fo 
well faſter their diiguiſe. Decay of Piety. 

(6.) Could he faften a blow, or make a thruſt, when not 
ſuftered to approach? Dryden's An. Dedicalicn. 

To Fals TEN. v. n. To fix himſelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obſerved in other ſorts of li- 
zards, in frogs, and other fiſhes ; and therefore an horſe- leech 
will hardly faftex upon a fiſh. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

He faſten d on my neck; and bellow'd out, 

As he'd burſt heaven, Shak. King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and makes the will 
often faſten on the worſe fide, lies in miſreporting upon com- 
pariſons. Locke. 

Fa'sTeneR. n. / [from faſten.] One that makes faſt or firm. 

Fa'sTEer. n. / [from fal] He who abſtains from food. 

Ainſ. 

Fa'sTHanDED. adj. [ faſt and hand.) Avaticious ; cloſe- 
handed ; cloſefiſted ; covetous. 

The king being fafthanded, and loth to part with a ſecond 
dowry, prevailed with the prince to be contracted with the 
princeſs Catharine, Bacon's Henry VII. 

FasTip1io'sITY. n. / [from faſtidious.] Diſdainſulneſs; 
contemptuouſnefs. | Swift. 

FASTVTDIOUS. adj. [ faſtidiofus, Latin; faftidieux, faſti- 
dieuſe, French.) Diſdainful ; ſqueamiſh ; delicate to a 
vice; infolently nice. 

Reaſons plainly delivered, and always after one manner, 
eſpecially with fine and faſtidious minds, enter but heavily and 
dully. Bacon's Collection of Good and Evil. 

Let their faftidious vain 

Dun of the brain, 

* 


» — 


1 


Nun on and rage, ſweat, cenſure, and condemn, 
They were not made for thee, leſs thou for them. B. Johnſ. 
A ſqqueamiſh ſaſ idious niceneſs, in meats and drinks, muſt be 
cured by ſtarving. L' Eftrange. 
All hopes, raiſed upon the promiſes or ſuppoſed kindnefles of 
the /aflidious and fallacious great ones of the world, ſhall fail. 
South's Sermons. 


FasTi/provsLY. adv. [from faſtidious] Diſcainfully ; 
conremptuouſly ; ſqueamithly. | 


/ 


Their ſole talent is pride and ſeorn: they look faflidinuſly, 


FA T 


brittle, and not ſo eaſily melted, called ſuet or tallow. 
Some reckon the marrow of the bones for a third ſort of 
fat. Quincy. 
In this ointment the ſtrangeſt and hardeſt ingredients to come 
by, are the moſs upon the ſkull of a dead man unburied, and 
the fats of a boar and a bear, killed in the act of generation. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
This membrane ſeparates an oily liquor called Fat : when t 
fibres are lax, and the aliment too redundant, great part of it 
is converted into this oily liquor. Arbathnot on Aliments. 


and ſpeak diſdainfully, concluding, if a man ſhall fall ſhort of Ty Far. v. a. [from the noun. ] To make fat ; to tatten; 


their garniture at their knees and elbows, he is much inferior 
to them in the furniture of his head. Government of the Tongue. 


FasTi'GlaTED. adv. [ faſtigiatus, Latin.) Roofed ; nar- 


rowed up to the top. Did. 
Fa'srinGDaY. . /. [ faft and day] Day of mortification 
by religious abſtinence ; 
Do not call it a faſtingday, unleſs alſo it be a day of extraor- 
dinary devotion and of alms. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


Fa'srwntss. n. , [from faſt] 1. State of being falt. 2. 
Firmneſs ; firm adherence. 3. Strength; ſecurity. 4. 
A ſtrong place; a place not eaſily forced. 5. Cloſeneſs; 


conciſenels ; not diffuſion. Not uſed. 

(2.) Such as had given the king diſtaſte, did contend by 
their forwardneſs to ſhew it was but their fafineſs to the former 
government, and that thoſe affections ended with the _ 

acon. 
(3.) All the places are cleared, and places of faſtneſi laid 
open, which are the proper walls and caſtles of the Iriſh, as 

they were of the Britiſh in the times of Agricola. 
Davies on Ireland. 

The foes had left the fafineſs of their place, 

Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace. Dryden's Ex. 
(4.) If his adverſary be not well aware of him, he entren- 
ches himſelf in a new faſineſs, and holds out the fiege with a 
new artillcry. Watts on the Mind. 
(5-) Bring his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſuch firm faft- 
ze/s in Latin, as in Demoithenes. Aſcbam s Schoolmaſter. 
Fa'srvous. aj. [ faſtuoſus, Latin; faſtueux-ſe, Fr] 

Proud ; haughty. Dict. 
FAT. adj. [pær, Saxon.] 1. Fullfed; plump; fleſhy: the 

contrary to lean. 2. Coarſe; groſs. [ fat, French. )] 

3. Dull 4. Wealthy ; rich. 

(1.) When gods have hot backs, what ſhall poor men do ? 

For me, I am here a Windfor ſtag, and the fatteft, I think, 

i th' foreſt. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

Let our wives 
Appoint a meeting with this old fat fellow. Shakeſpeare. 
*I is a fine thing to be fat and ſmooth. L' Eftrange. 
Spare diet and labour will keep conſtitutions, where this diſ- 
polition is the ſtrongeſt, from being fat : you may ſee in an 

army forty thouſand foot-foldiers without a fat man; and I 

dare affirm, that by plenty and reſt twenty of the forty ſhall 

grow fat. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(2.) We're hurry'd down 
This lubrique and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
I' increaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. Dryden. 
(3) O fouls! in whom no heav'nly fire is found, 
Fat minds, and ever-grov'ling on the ground. Dryd. Per. 
(4.) Some are allure to law, not on the contemplation of 
equity, but on the promiſing and pleaſing thoughts of litigious 
terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Milton. 
Theſe were terrible alarms to perſons grown Fat and wealth 
by a long and ſucceſsful impoſture. South. 
A fat benefice is that which fo abounds with an eſtate and 
revenues, that a man may expend a great deal in delicacies of 
caring and drinking. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Fart. . /. An oily and ſulphureous part of the blood, de- 
poſited in the cells of the membrana adipoſa, from the in- 
numerable little veſſels which are ſpread amongſt them. 

The fat is to be found immediately under the ſkin, in moſt 

parts of the body. There are two ſorts of fat; one yel- 

low, ſoft, and lax, eaſily melted; another firm, white, 


to make plump and fleſhy with abundant food. 
Oh how this villainy 
Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! Shak, Tit. And. 
Ere this 
I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this flave's offal. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
They fat ſuch enemies as they take in the wars, that the 
may devour them. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, on purpoſe 
to fat and eat them. Locke. 


Cattle fatted by good paſturage, after violent motion, ſame. 
times die ſuddenly. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


To Far. v. n. To grow fat ; to grow full fleſhed. 


Clarence, he is well repaid ; 
He is frank'd up to fatting for his pains. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
The one labours in his duty with a good conicience; the 
other, like a beaſt, but fatting up for the ſlaughter. 
L' Eftrange. 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a young one. 
Mortimer. 
Far. n. , [fzr, Sixon; watte, Dutch. This is generally 
written vat.] A veſſel in which any thing is put to fer- 
ment or be ſoaked. 
The fats ſhall overflow with wine and oil. Joel, ii. 24. 
A white ſtone uſed for flagging floors, for ciſterns, and tan- 


ners fats. Woodward on Faſſils. 
FA'TAL. adj, 1 fatalis, Latin ; fatal, French. ] 1 Deadly; 
mortal; deſtruQtive; cauſing deſtruction. 2. Proceed- 


ing by deſtiny; inevitable; neceſſary. 3. Appointed dy 
deſtiny. 
(1. ) O fatal maid} thy marriage is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dryden Ez. 
A palſy in the brain is moſt dangerous; when it ſeizeth the 
heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) Others delude their trouble by a graver way of reaſon- 
ing, that theſe things are fatal and th” a it being in vain to 
be troubled at that which we cannot help. Tillatſou. 
(3-) It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; and 
though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, yet he was ſtill 
enforced to fight for it with rebels at home. Bacon's Henry VII. 
—— It was 
Still fatal to ſtout Hudibras, 
In all his feats of arms, when leaft 
He dreamt of it, to proſper beſt. 
Behold the deftin'd place of your abodes : 
For thus Anchiſes prophecy'd of old, 
And thus our fatal place of reſt foretold, Dryden's Ex. 
— —— O race divine; 
For beauty ſtill is fatal to the line. Dryden. 
Fa'TALisT. m. . [irom fate.] One who maintains that all 
things happen by invincible neceſſity. 
Will the obſtinate fataliſis find ſufficient apology? Watts. 
FaTALITY. 2. / | fatalite, French; from fatal.] 1. Pre- 
deſtination; predetermined order or ſeries of things and 
events; preordination of inevitable cauſes acting invincibly 
in perpetual ſucceſſion. 2. Decree of fate. 3. Tendency 
to danger ; tendency to ſome great or hazardous event. 
(1.) The ſtoicks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courſe of events; but then they held alſo, that they fell out by 
a neceſſity emergent from and mherent in the things themſelves, 
which God himſelf could not alter. South. 
(2.) By a ſtrange fatality men ſuffer their diſſenting to be 
drawn into the ſtream of the preſent vogue. King Charles. 


Hudibras. 


F A T 
All the father's precaution could not ſecure the ſon from the 


fatality of dying by a lion.  L Eftrange. 
(3-) Seven times ſeven, or forty-nine, nine times nine, or 
eighty-one, and ſeven times nine, or the year ſixty-three, is 
conceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable fatality. Bro. 
Fa'TALLY. adv. from fatal] 1. Mortally ; deſtructively, 
even to death. 2. By the decree of fate; by inevitable 
and invincible determination. 2 
(r.) The ſtream is fo tranſparent, pure and clear, 
That had the ſelf-enamour'd youth gaz d here, 
So fatally deceiv'd he had not been, 


While he the bottom, not his face had ſeen, Denham. 
"Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 

Which — laws to Indian wives allow, 

When fatally their virtue they approve; 

Cheartul in flames, and martyrs of their love. d. Auren. 


(2.) To fay that the world was made caſually by the con- 
currence of atoms, is to affirm that the atoms compoſed the 
world mechanically and fatally ; only they were not ſenſible of 
it. . | Bentley. 

Fa'Talness. n./. from fatal] Invincible neceſſity. 
FATE. n. / ( fatum, Latin] 1. Deſtiny ; an eternal ſe- 
ries of ſucceſſive cauſes. 2. Event predetermined. 3. 
Death; deſtruction. 4. Cauſe of death. 
(1.) Neceſſity or chance 


Approach not me; and what I will is fate. Milton. 
— — There is a neceſſity in fate | 

Why ſtill the brave bold man is fortunate. Dryden. 

You muſt obey me ſoon or late; 

Why will you vainly — with your fate! Dryden. 
When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 

A watchful fate o'erſees its riſing years. Dryden. 

| Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the ſhaft from Cupid's bow. A. Phillips. 


(2.) Tell me what fates atiend the duke of Suffolk? 
By water ſhall he die, and take his end. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Viewing a neighb'ring hill, whoſe top of late 
A m_ crown'd, *till in the common fate 
Th' adjoining abbey fell. Denham. 
Looking, he feeds alone his famiſh'd eyes ; 
Feeds ling ring death, but lookir g not he dies; 
Vet (till he choſe the longeſt way to fate, 
Waſting at once his life and his eſtate. 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate z 
But who can bear th' approach of certain fate! 
— Ide whizzing arrow ings, 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. 
4 With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather d fates among the mules and ſumpters ſent. 
Dryden. 
Decreed by fate. 2. De- 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Pope. 


Fa'TeD. adj. [from fate.] 1. 
termined in any manner by fate. 3. Endued with any qua- 
licy by fate. This ſtrictute uſed by Dryden is unuſual. 


4. Inveſted with the power of fatal determination. Pe- 
culiar to Shakeſpeare. 


(1.) She fled her father's rage, and with a train 
Driv*n by the ſouthern blaſts was fated here to reign. Dryd. 


(2.) Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated 
She and her Polly were too near related, 


3. Bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of iteel by Stygian charms, 
Suſpended ſhone on high. 


Dryden An. 

(4.) ——— Thy fated ky TO 
Gives us free ſcope. Shakeſ. 
FA'THER. n. /. [xz%en, Saxon. This word is found like- 
wiſe in the Perſian language.] 1. He by whom the ſon or 
daughter is begotten. 2. The brit anceſtor. 3. The ap- 
pellation of an old man. 4. The title of any man re- 
vetend for age, learning, and piety. 5. One who has 
given original to any thing good cr bad. 6. The eccleſi- 
aſlical writers of the firlt centuries. 7. One who acts 
with paternal care and tenderneſs. 8. The title of a pa- 
ith confeſſor. rticularly of a Jeſuit. 9. The title of a 
tor of old 10. The appellation of the firſt 


Prior. 


equipage. 
ToFa'THER. V. a. 


F A T 


perſon of the adorable Trinity. 
God as Creator. 

(1.) Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance, or 
man, and refers only to an act of that thing called man, where - 
by he contributed to the generation of one of his own _ , 

Oc Ae. 

Son of Benſalem, thy father faith it; the man by whom 


11. The compellation of 


thou haſt breath and life ſpeaketh the word. Bacon, 
— He ſhall forget 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere, Milton. 
(2-) It was ſaid 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity; 
But that myſelf ſhould be the root and father g 
Of many kings. Shakeſ. Macbeth, 


Abraham is the father of us all. Rom. iv. 16. 
(3-) A poor blind man was accounted cunning in prognoſ- 
ticating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, ſaid in ſcorn, Tell me, 
Father, when doth the fun change? The old man anſwereq, 
When ſuch a wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 
(4. You ſhall find one well accompanied 
With reverend fathers and well learned biſhops. SH. R. III. 
(5.) Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the harp and 
n. Gen, iv. 21. 
Father of verſe. Pope. 
(6.) Men may talk of the fathers, and magnify the fathers, 
and ſeem to make the authority of the Fathers next to intal- 
lible ; and yet expoſe them to contempt. Stilling fleet. 
-(7+.) I was a father to the poor. Job, xxix. 16. 
He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
houſe. Gen. xlv. 8. 
(8.) | 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father. _—_ 
There was a father of a convent, very much renowned for 
his piety and exemplary life ; and as perſons under any great 
affliction apply — to the moſt eminent — 
our — votary took the opportunity of confeſſing herſelf 
to this celebrated Father. | Addiſon. 
(9.) From hence the race of Alban / bers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. Dryden's Yireil. 
(10.) The eternal Son of God eſteemed it his meat and drink 
to do the will of his Father, and for his obedience alone ob- 
tained the zreateſt glory. Taylor's Rule Fug holy. 
(11.) We have one Father, even God. ' Jahn, vu. 41. 
Almighty and molt merciful Father. Common Prayer. 


——_. 


Formal in apparel, 


FaTHER-IN Law. u. /. [from father.] The father of one's 


huſband or wite. 
I muſt make my father-in-law a viſit with a great train and 
Addiſon. Spectator. 
1. To take; to adopt as a ton or 
daughter. 2. To ſupply with a father, of certain quali- 
ties. 3. To adopt a compoſition. 4. To aicribe to any 
one as his offspring, or production: with en. 
I. — Ay, good youth, | 
And rather father thee than maſter thee. Shat:ſp. Cymbeline. 
2. I am no ſtronger than my tex, 
Being ſo father d and fo huſbanded. Shakzyþ. Jul. Ceſar. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the king bow ! 
He childed as I father'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(3-) —— Men of wit, 
Often futher'd what he writ. Swift. 
(4.) And leſt we ſeem to father any thing upon them more 
than is their own, let them read. Hooker. 
My name was made ule of by ſeveral perſons, one of which 
was pleaſed to father on me a new ſet of productions. Swift. 
Magical relations comprehend effects derived and fathered 
upon hidden qualities, whereof, from received grounds of art, 
no reatons are derived, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Fal ruERUOOD. 2. /. [from father.] The character of a 


father ; the authoriry of a tather. 
Who cun abide, that againſt their own doctors, both of 


the middle and lateſt age, fix whole books ſhould by their 
Fatherhoaods of Trent be, under pain of a curſe, imperioutly 
obtruded upon God and his church? 


Hall. 
We might have had an entire notion of this fatherhood, or 
fatherly authority. Locke, 


*D2 


1 
Fa'rn®#r1.t55. adj. [from falber.] Wanting a father; 


defliiute of a father. | : 
Ye ſhall not afflict any widow, or Fatherleſt child. Ex. xxii. 


Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan'd ; 
Yuur widow colours likewiſe be unwept. Shakeſp. R. III. 
1he fatherl:/s hath no friend. Sandys. 


He caught his death the laſt county. ſeſſions, where he would 

go to {ec jultice done to a poor widow woman and her father + 
le/s children. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Farurtrlingss. u. . [from father.] The tenderneſs of a 


father; parental kindneſs. 
Fa'THrtnrLY. adj. [from father.) Paternal ; like a father; 
tender; protecting; careful. 
Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. Shakeſp. 
The part which deſcribes the fire, I owe to the piety and 
ftherly affection of our monarch to his ſuffering ſubjects. Dry. 
Fa'rutrLY. «dv. In the manner of a father. 
Thus Adam, fatherly diſpleas d: 
O execrab'- ſon! to to aſpire 
Above his brethren ! Milton. 
FA'I HOM. . / [rædm, Saxon.] 1. A meaſure of leogth 
containing fix foot, or two yards; the ſpace to which a 
man can extend both arms. 2. It is the uſual meaſure 
appl ed to the depth of the fea, when the line for ſound- 
ing is called the fathom-line. 3. Reach; penetration; 
depth of contrivance ; compaſs of thought. 

(1.) The extent of this fathom, or diſtance between the ex- 
tremity of the fingers of either hand upon expanſion, is equal 
unto the ſpace between the ſole of the foot and crown. Brown. 

The arms ſpread croſs in a ſtreight line, and meatured from 
the end of the long finger on one hand, to that of the other, 
a meaſure equal to the ſtature, is named a fathom. Holder. 

(2.) Dive into the hottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the 


F 


ground. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(3.) Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their buſinels, Shakeſp. Othello. 
To Fathom. v. a. [from the noun.]. 1. To encompat!s 
with the arms extended or encircling. 2. To teach; to 
maſter. 3. To ſound; to try with reſpeCt to the depth. 
4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom or utmoſt ex- 
tent: as, I cannot fathom his deſign. 
(2.) Leave, leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe: 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe. Dryden's Perſ. 
(3.) 'Tis too ſtrong for weak heads to try the heights and 
Fathom the depths of his flights. Felton on the Claſſicks. 
Our depths who fathoms ? Pope. 

Fa'THoMLess. 4. {from fathom.) 1. That of which no 
bottom can be found. 2. That of which the citcumfe- 
rence cannot be embraced. 

(2.) — Will you with counters ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite; 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs, 
With ipans and inches fo diminutive 
As fears and reatons ? Shakeſþ. Troilus and Creſſiala. 

Far DIC AL. adj. ¶ fatidicus, . Latin; fatidigue, Fiench.] 

Propheiick ; having the power to foretell future events. 
The oak, of all other trees only Fatidical, told them what 
a feartul unfortunate buſineſs this would prove. Horvel. 

FaTi'FERQUS. adj. ¶ fatifer, Latin.] Deadly; mortal; 
deſttuctive. Dick. 

Fa'"riGaBLE. adj. [ fat igo, Latin.] Eaſily wearied ; ſuſ- 
ceptible of wearineſs. 

ToFx'TIGATE. v. 4. [ fatigo, Latin.] To weary: to fa- 
tigue ; to tire; to exhauſt with labour; to oppreſs with 
laſſu ude. Not in uſe. 

By and by the din of war *gan to pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled fpirit 


Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he. Shakeſp. Corilanus. 


FATIGUE. n. / { fatigue, French; fatigo, Latin.] 1. 


Fa'Twess. n./. [from fat. 


TA 


Wearineſs; laſſuude- 2. The cauſe of wearinefs ; la- 


bour ; toil. 1 in hi 1 
(2.) The great Scipio ſought honours in his youth, and en- 
dured the fatigues wh which he purchaſed them, ; Dryden. 


To Fati'Gue. v. a. [ fatigue, French ; fatigo, Latin. To 


tire; to weary ; to haraſs with toil; to exhauſt with la- 


bour. : 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 
Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior. 


ATKI'DNEYED. adj. | fat and kidney.] Fat: by way of 


reproach or contempt. 
eace, ye fathidrey'd raſcal; what a brawling do'ſ thou 
keep ! Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


p 
FA TLIx G. n. /. [from fat.] A young animal fed fat for the 


ſlaughter. | 
The calf and the young lion, and the Fatling ſhall lie down 


together, and a little child ſhall lead them. If. xi. 6. 


Fa'twes. u. /. [from fat] That which gives fatneſs. 


The wind was weſt, on which that philoſopher beſtowed the 
encomium of fatxer of the earth. Arbuthnot. 
1. The quality of being fat, 

lump, or full-ted. 2. Fat; greaſe; fulneſs of fleth. 3. 
7 or greaſy matter. 4. Oleaginouſneſs; ſlimi- 
neſs; l 5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs. 6. That 


which cauſes fertility. | 
(1, 2.) And by his fide rode loathſome gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy ſwine ; 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And eke with fatneſs ſwollen were his = Fairy Queen, 
(3-) Earth and water, mingled by the help of the ſun, ga- 
ther a nitrous fatneſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(4-) But the olive - tree ſaid unto them; Should I leave my 
fatneſs wherewith by me they honour God and man, and go to 
be promoted over the trees ? Judges. 
By reaſon of the fatneſs and heavineſs of the 2 Egypt 
did not produce metals, wood, pitch, and ſome fruits. Arbuth. 
(5. ) God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatneſi of 
the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. Gen. XXvii. 28. 
(6.) When around : 
The clouds drop fatrefs, in the middle ſky 
The dew ſuſpended ſtaid, and left unmoiſt 


The execrable glebe. Pbillips. 
Vapours and clouds feed the plants of the earth with the 


baim of dews and the fatneſs of ſhowers. Bentley. 
ToFx'TTEN. v. a. [from fat.] 1 To feed up; to make 
flo ſhy ; to plump with fat. 2. To make fruitful. 3. To 


feed groſsly ; to increaſe. 
(.) Frequent blood-letting, in ſmall quantities, often in- 
crealeth the force of the organs of digeſtion, and fatteneth ard 
increaſeth the diſtemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) Town of ſtuff to fatten land. Lib. Landinen/is. 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine; 
This falchion elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 
Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatter with thy blood. 
(3.) Obſcene Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to T yber's hungry ſhores, 
And /attens Laly with " car the whores, Dryden's Jud. 
ToFa'tTTEN. wv. n [from fat.] To grow fat; to be pam- 
pered ;. to grow fleihy. 
All :gree to ſpoil the publick good, 
And villains fatten with the brave man's labour. 
Apollo check d my pride, and bad me feed 
My Fat nine flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Yet then thus little ſpot of earth well till'd, 
A num'rous family with plenty fill'd, 
The good old m:in and thrifty houſewife ſpent 
Their days in peace, and fatten'd with content; 
Enjoy'd the dregs of life, and liv'd to ſee 
A long. deſcending healthful progeny. Dr yden's Juv. 
Tygers and wolves ſhall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin fatter on the mead, 
And every element exchange its kind, 
When thriving honeſty in courts we find, 


Dryden. 


Otævay. 


Dryden. 


Granville, 


F A U | F A V 
FA/TUOUS. adj. | futuus, Latin] 1. 


Stupid ; fooliſh ; They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, who think its 


ind. 2. t ithout force; illuſory; buſineſs isprincipally to find fault. Dryden. 

— 3 i — 1 . A To be deſirous of a good name, and careful to do every 

2 ) We pit 3 laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants, while thing, that we innocently may, to obtain it, is fo far from be- 

* Cove a 9 doſe of what makes them ſo. ing a Fault, even in private perſons, that it is their great and 

l Clan ville. indiſpenſible duty. : | Atterbury. 

(2.) And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, - Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
Thence fatuous fires and meteors take their birth. Denham. And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought. Pope. 
Faru'iTy. n. /. { fatuite, French; from fatuous.] Fool- F Which — our thrum- cap d eee A wag Fault, Kin 

ihneſs ; weakneis of mind; morbid fecbleneſs of intel- Beine vnd af Sal fegen or toons for fait? C 

x i Being void of all friendſhip and enmity, they never com- 

lect. x plain, nor find Fault with the times. Swift. 
It had argued a very ſhort fight of things, and extreme fa- 


. * A* a n (2.) I could tell to thee, as to one it pleaſes me, for fault of 
tuity of mind in me, to bind my own hands at their 3 a better, to call my friend, I could be lad, and fad indeed too. 
King Charles. 


N Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Theſe ſymptoms were ſo high in ſome as to produce a fort of 


To F: „ ©. | to 
fatuity or madneſs. pv 4 Thadpeagy 3 v. n. [from the noun.] To be wrong 
e adj. 7 ar and I. Heavy dull; ftu- Which moved him rather in eclogues than otherwiſe to write, 
0 P 


1 minding to furni in this kind wherein it faulteth. 
Thou art © fatwitted with drinking old ſack, andunbutton- NW urniſh our tongue in this kind w it A. 


8 a Spenſer. 
ing thee after ſupper, and fleeping upon benches in the after- 7 FAL T. v. a. To charge with a fault; to accuſe. 
noon, that thou haſt forgotten. Shakeſp. Henry IV. For that I will net fault thee 

Fa'TTY. adj. [from fat.] UnQuous ; oleaginous ; grea- e Old Seng. 
ſy ; partaking of the nature of fat. 


/ : , 
The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not diſcharge ; not be- r 1 [from fault.] An offender; one who 
cauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe air preyeth upon water, and . 


: , Then ſhe, behold the Fauller here in fight ; 

3 * 3 * * This hand committed thats ſuppoſed offence. Fairfax. 
And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive Fa'ULTFIND tr. n. . [ fault and find.] A cenfurer ; an 
Th' approaching olive, with reſentment fly objector. 

*Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep Fa'uLTILyY. adv. [from faulty.) Not rightly ; improper- 
Diverſe, deteſting contact. _ Phillips, 


Th e = hl ly; defectively; erroneouſly. 
e common ſymptoms o uriatick ſcu a ſaline 5 
taſte in the ſpittle, and a lixivial urine, ſometimes with a fatty Fa'ULTINESS. n. 4. [from . aulty.) 1. Badneſs ; viti 


ſubſtance like a thin ſkin a- top. Arbuthnot on Aliment;s, Ovſneſs ; evil diſpoſitioa. 2. Delinquency ; actual of- 
Faucet. „ [ fauſſet, French; fauces, Latin.] The fences. . 2 « 
pipe inſerted into a veſſel to give vent to the liquor, and (1.) When her judgment was to be practiſed in knowing 


ſtopped up by a peg or ſpigot. It is ſometimes improper- Faultineſs by his firſt tokens, ſhe was like a young fawn, who 


coming in the wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it 

of on Js. 4 wholefoare £ bn Pai 0 be a thing or no to be eſchewed. 5 Sidney. 

between an orange uife and joſet ſellers and adjcarned 4 . (,) The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, that the 
” 8 , . . . . 

controverſy of three-pence to a ſecond audience. Shakeſp. faultineſs of their people heretofore is laid open. Hooker. 


If you are ſent down to draw drink, and find it will not run, Fa'vLTLEss. adj. [from fault.] Exempt from fault ; per- 
blow ſtrongly into the faucet, and it will immediately pour into fect; completely excellent. 


your mouth. Swifts Direct. to the Butler. Where for our fins he faultneſs ſuffered pain, 
Fa'vcntio N. M. . [See Fa LCHION.|] A crooked (word. There where he died, and where he liv'd again. Fairfax. 
| A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a trumpet bore ; Who durſt thy faultleſs figure thus deface! Dryden's An. 
A ſoldier's fauchion, and a ſeaman's oar. Dryden's Zn. Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 
FAUFEL. n. /. [French.] The fruit of a ſpecies of the Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. Pope. 
palm-tree. 


Fa'vLTy. adj. ¶ fautif, French, from fault.] 1. Guilty 
TaviLTous. adj. [ favilla, Latin.] Conſiſting of aſhes. of a fault; blameable; criminal ; not innocent. 2. 

As to foretelling of ſtrangers, from the fungous particles Wrong ; erroneous. 3. Defective; bad in any reſpect 5 
about the wicks of the candle, it only fignifieth a moiſt air not fit for the uſe intended. 
about them, hindering the avolation of light and the favillous 


(1.) The king doth ſpeak as one which is faulty, 
particles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 2 Sam. Xiv. 13. 
Fa'vLcon. ge Falcon. Can thus 
Fa'vLconky. * Th LCONRY. Th' image of God in man, created once 
FAULT. n. . [| faut, faute, French; faltar, to be defi- So goodly and erect, though faulty lince ! : 
cient, Spaniſh. The / is tometimes ſounded, and ſome- To fuch unſightly ſufferings be debas'd ! Milton. 


f I (2.) The form of polity by them ſet down for perpetuity, 
ny L 1 i 8 part yt rg is three ways faulty ; faulty in omitting ſome ies whech in 
hi ENCE ; WEne Creme ; JOmewnar INiavie to Cenure © Scripture are of that nature, as, namely, the difference that 
ovjection. 2, Deſect; want ; abſence. 3. Puzzle; dif- ought to be of paſtors, when they grow to any great multitude; 
cully: as, the enguirer is at a ſault. Faulty in requuing doors, deacons, and widows, as things of 
(J.) The prophet chuſeth rather to charge them with the perpetual neceſſity by the law of God, which in truth are no- 
Fault of making a law unto themſelves, than the crime of tranſ- thing leſs ; faulty allo in urging ſome things by Scripture mu- 
grefling a law which God had made. Hooker. table, as their lay-elders. Loc de. 
He finds no fault with their opinion about the true God, (J.) By accident of a faulty helmet that Parker had on, he 
but only that it was not clear and diſtin& enough. Stillingfleet. was itricken into the mouth at the firſt courſe, ſ that he died pre- 
He that but conceives a crime in thought, ſently. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Contradts the danger of an actual fault: Ta FA'VOUR. vv. a. | faves, Latin.] 1. To ſupport; to 
Then what muſt he expect that (till eeds n > to ha mand 8 
o commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds? Dryden. eee 4 Fa; at agate wane? 
3 dz n Idee 2 To aſſiſt with advantages or conveniencies 
If you like not my poem, the fault may poſſibly be in my A 8 2 
writing ; but more probably ds in your morals, which cannot 19 reſemble in feature. 4. To conduce to ; to contti- 
bear the trutli of it. Dry4en, bute. | 


3 
(1.) Of all the race of filver-winged flies 


Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 

Whilſt Heaven did favour his felicities, 
Than Clarion, the eldeſt fon and heir 
Of Muſcarol. 

The ſelf. ſame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy, 
May fawour Tamora the queen of Goths, Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Fortune ſo favoured him, that the town at his firſt coming 

ſurrendered unto him, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

The good ZEneas am I call'd; a name, 


Spenſer. 


While fortune fawomr'd, not unknown to fame. Dryden. 
Oh happy youth! and fawour'd of the ſkies, 
Diitinguith'd care of guardian deities, Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) No one place about it is weaker than another, to Ja- 
eur an enemy in his approaches. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
(3-) The porter owned that the gentleman favoured his 
matter. Spectator. 
Fa'vour. n. [ favor, Latin; faveur, French. ] 1. 
Countenance ; kindneſs ; kind regard; propitious aſpect: 
with of before the favourer. 2. Support ; defence ; vin- 
dication ; inclination to favour : with of before the thing 
favoured. 3. kindneſs granted ; benevolence ſhewn. 4. 
Lenity ; mildneſs; mitigation of puniſhment, 5. Leave; 
good will; pardon. Fl Object of favour ; perſon or 
thing favoured. 7. Something given by a lady to be 
worn. 8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 9. Fea- 
ture; countenance. It is now lictle uſed. 
(1. ) It pleas'd your majefty to turn your looks 

Ot favour from myſelf, and all our houſe. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The child Samuel was in favour, both with the Lord and 
alſo with men. 1 Sam. ii. 26. 
They got not the land by their own fword ; but thy right 
hand and thine arm, and the light of thy countenance, becauſe 
thou haſt a faw ur unto them. PF. xliv. 3. 

His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, | 

Gave him the fear and fawour of mankind. Waller. 
This fawour, had it been employed on a more deſerving 
ſubject, had been an effect of juſtice in your nature; but, as 
placed on me, is only charity. Dryden's Aurengzebe, Preface. 
(2.) The pleaſures which theſe Scriptures aſcribe to religion, 
are of a kind very different from thoſe in fawiur F which 
they are here owed, Rogers. 
At play, among ſtran we are apt to find our hopes and 
wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in avrur F one fide more than 
another. Sqawift. 
They were invited from all parts for the uſe of kings, princes, 
and miniſters. And in ſhort, the abu F learning was the 
humour and mode of the age. Temple. 
(3-) All Favcur and puniſhments paſſed by him, all 
offices and places of importance were diſtributed to his fa- 
vourites. | Sidney. 
The race is not to the ſwift, nor yet favour to men of (Kill. 
Eccl. ix. 11. 


O, my royal maſter ! 
The gods, in fawcur to you, made her cruel. A. Phillips. 
(4-) I could not diſcover the lenity and fate of this 
ſentence; but conceived it rather to be rigorous than gentle. 
' Satyr. 
(5.) Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure. 
— Give me your favour ; my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgot. Shakeſpeare. 
Yet ere we enter into open act, | 
With favour, 'twere no loſs it 't might be inquir'd 
What the condition of thele arms would be. B. TJohnſ.n. 
Come down, faid Reynard, let us treat of peace: 
A peace, with all my foul, ſaid Chanticleer; 
But, with your fawour, I will treat it here. Dryden. 
(6.) All theſe his wond'rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and faw wr; him, for whom 
All theſe his works ſo wond'rous he crdain'd. 
(7-) And every one his loveſuit will advance 
Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs, which they'll know 
By Favcurs ſeveral which they did beitow. 


Milton. 


Shakeſpeare. 


fFawur, may as well do it. 


Fi'vourED. participial adj. [from fawour.] 


Fa'vourtDLy. adv. [from 2 
0 


Fa'vouRER. n. /. 


FA VF 


It is received that it _ yy 2 * if one — 
i e party beloved rhaps a glove, or other like 
hair of the party 3 pernap 2 Nat. Hig: 
A blue ribband tied round the ſword-arm, I conceive to be 
the remains of that cuſtom of wearing a miſtreſs's fawcur on 
ſuch occaſions of old. f Spefatcr. 
(8.) Here, Fluellen, wear thou this favour for me, and 
Kick it in thy cap. ; : Shakeſp. Henry V. 
(9.) That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion upon 


a filthy Favour, ſetting forth both in ſluttiſhneſs. Sidzey. 
— Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ſtaid upon ſome fawour that it loves. Shakeſpeare. 


Diſſeat thy fawour with an uſurped beard. Shak. Othello, 
There's no goodneſs in thy face: if Antony 

Be free and healthful, why fo tart a favour 

To trumpet ſuch tidings? Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra, 

Yet well I remember ; 

The favours of theſe men: were they not mine? 

Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me? | 
Shakeſpeare's Richard IT, 

A youth of fine favour and ſhape. Bacon's Henry VII. 

By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate hardnoſs of their 


fFawvour, and by the pulchritude of their ſouls, make up what 


is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. South, 


Fa'vouraBLE. adj. ¶ favorable, French; favorabilis, La- 


tin.] 1. kind; propitious; affectionate. 2. Palliative; 
tender; averſe hu cenſme. 3. Cordu et; contri- 
buting to; propitious. 4. Accommodate; convenient, 
5. Beautiful; well favonred ; well fearnrev Obſolete. 
( 1.) Famous Plantagenet ! moſt gracious priace, 4 
Lend fawourable ear to our requelts. Shak. Rich. III. 
(2.) — None can have the favcurabie thought, 
That to obey a tyrant's will they fought. Dryden's Juv. 
(3-) People are multiplied in a country by the temper of 
the climate, favourable to generation, health, and long life. 
Temple. 
(4-) Many good officers were willing to ſtay there, as a 
pl..ce very favourable for the making levies of men. Clar, 
(5.) Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
M hich do poſſeis the empire of the air, 
Betwint the centred earth and azure tkies 
Was none more favourable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion, the eldeſt fon and heir 


Ot Muſcarol. Spenſer, 


Fa'vouRaBLENESS. n. . [from favourable.] Kindneſs; 


benignity. 


Fa'vourapLy. adv. [from ſauaurable.] Kindly ; with 


favour ; with tenderneſs ; with kin regard. 

Touching actions of common life, there is not any defence 
more favourably heard than theirs whe allege ſincerely for 
themſelves, that they did as neceſſity conftrained them. + 

Hooker. 

She goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of her, and 
ſheweth herſelf favaurably unto them in the ways. Wiſcl. vi. 

The violent will condemn the character of Abſalom, as either 
too fawyurably or too hardly drawn. Dryden. 
We are naturally inclined to think favourably of thole we 
love. Rogers. 
/ 1. Regaided 
with kindneſs. 2. [from favour, the noun.] Featured. 
Always conjoined with well or ill. 

(1.) Oft with ſome fawur'd traveller they ſtray, 
And thine before him all the deſert way. Pope's Odyſſeys 
(2.) Of her there bred 

A. thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed ; 

Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 

Of ſundry ſhape, yet all iJ/-faw ured. Fairy Qn2en. 

The 4/-Jjavoured and lean-fleſhed kine did eat up the ſcven 
well-fawoured and fat kine. Geneſis. 


Always joined 
ul way ; with good or bad 


with well or ill, in a fair oc 
appearance. 
[from favour.) One who favours ; 


one who regards with kindneſs or tenderneſs ; a wellwilher ; 
a friend. | 


F A W 


If we ſhould upbraid them with irreligious, as they do us 
with ſuperſtitious fawcurers, the anſwer which herein they 


F E A 


Looking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young Fawn that late hath loſt the hind ; 


would make us, let them apply unto themſelves. Hooker, And ſeek each where, where laſt I ſaw her face, 
Do I not know you for a fawourer Whoſe image yet I carry freſh in mind. Sftenſer's Sonnets. 
Of this new ſect ? ye are not ſound. Shak. Henry VIII. The buck is called the firſt year a on, the ſecond year 2 
Being now a fawourer to the Briton. Shak. Cymbeline. icket. Shakeſpeare's Lowe's Labour Loft. 
Conjure their friends they had, labour for more, The colt hath about four years of growth; and fo the fawn, 
Solicit all reputed fawourers. Daniels Civil War. and fo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hifs. 


All the fawourers of magick were the molt profeſt and bit- 
ter enemies to the Chriſtian religion. Addiſon. 
Fa'vourITE. n. , fawori, faverite, French; faworita, 
Ital] 1. A perfon or thing beloved ; one regarded with 
favour ; any thing in which pleaſure is taken ; that which 
is regarded with particular approbat ion or affection. 2. 
One choſen as a 5 N by a ſuperiour; a mean 
wretch whoſe whole buſineſs is by any means to pleaſe. 
(1.) Every particular maſter in criticiſm has his fawourite 
paſſages in an author. Addiſon. Spectator. 
So fathers ſpeak, perſuaſive ſpeech and mild! 
Their ſage experience to the faw'rite child. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, all otfices 
and places of importance were diſtributed to his Favourites. 
Sidney. 
I was a Theſſalian gentleman, who, by miſchance, — 
killed a favourite of the prince of that country, was purſued 
ſo cruelly, that in no place but by favour or corruption they 
would 4 my deſtruction. Sidney. 
The great man down, you mark, his fav” rite flies: 
The poor advanc'd, makes friends of enemies. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry lawn. Pope. 
Ta FAWN. v. n. {of uncer ain original. Perhaps a con- 
traction of the French fanfan, a term of fondneſ: for 
children.] 1. To court by friſking before one ; as a dog. 
2. To court by any means. Uſed by animals. 3. Io 
court fervilely. 4. To bring forth a fawn. 
(1.) The dog ſtraight fawned upon his maſter for old _ 
. Sidney. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome M 
Even like a fawning greyhound. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 
(2.) Inſtead thereof he kiſs'd her weary feet, 
And lick'd her lily hands with fawnirg tongue, N 
As he her wrong'd innocence did weet. Fairy Queen, 
Is it not ſtrange that a rational man ſhould worſhip an ox ? 
that he ſhould fatwr upon his dog? bow himſelf before a cat? 
and adore leeks and garlick ? Scuth, 
(3-) My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns ; 
What danger or what forrow can befal thee, 
So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend ? 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
And thou, fly hypocrite, who now would'ſt be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawn'd, and cring'd, and ſervilely ador'd 
Heav'n's awful monarch ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fatuning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden's An. 
Dext'rous the craving fawning crowd to quit, 
And pleas'd to ſcape from flattery to wit. 


— Bid her ſteal into the plaſhed bower, 
Where honeyſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter; like to fawourites, 
Made goons by princes that advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it. Shakeſpeare. 
Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous than a fa- 


Wcurtte, eſpecially towards the waining time, and ſuſpect of ſa- Pope. 


tiety. Motion. Fawn. n. A ſervile cringe ; low flattery. 
his man was very capable of being a great favourite to a You will rather ſhew our gentle lowts 
great king. Clarendon. How you can frown, than ſpend a aten upon them 
What faw'rites gain, and what the nation owes, For the inheritance of their loves. Shakeſp. Corwlanus. 
Fly the forgetful world. e. 


Fa wxy ER. n. /. [from fawn.] One that fawns ; one that 


Fa'vourLess. adj. [from favour.) 1. Unfavoured ; not pays ſervile courtthip. 
regarded with kindneſs ; having no patronage ; without by ſoftneſs of behaviour we have arrived ar the appellation 
countenance. 2. Unfavouring ; unp! opitious. of fawwners. | Shectator. 
(2.) Of that goddeſs I have ſought the ſight, Fa'wnIncLy. adv. [from fawn.) In a cringing ſervile 
Yet no where can her find ; ſuch happineſs way. 
„Heaven doth me envy, and fortune fawcurieſs. Fairy Queen. FX ED. adj. [from pæx, Saxon, hair.] Hairy. Now 
Fa'usen. . . A ſort of large eel, ; obſolete. 


He left the waves to waſh ; 


The wave ſprung entrails, about which fuuſens and other fiſh They could call a comet a faxed ftar, which 1s all one with 


POE ſtella crinita, or cometa. Cam ten Remains. 

PF, ou ate. Chapman's Ilia. py. n. / fee, French.) 1. A fairy; an elf. 2. [From 

A USSEBRAYE. #. . A ſmall mount of earth, four fa- f 

th l | foi, French.) Faith. Wholly obſolete. 

om wide, erected on the level round the foot of the ram- (.) And the yellow-ſkirted fays 

part, to fire upon the enemy, when he is ſo far advanced Fly after the night-ſeeds, 

that you cannot force him back ; and alſo to receive the Leaving their moon-lov'd maze. | AMilion. 

ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. Ye ſylphs and ſylphids, to your chief give ear; 
= . Harris. Fays, fairies, u, elves and demons 4 Pape. 

auToR, . / [Letin; fauteur, French] Favourer ; (2.) Their ill haviour garres men millay, 

countenancer 1 J | ] na, Both of their doctrine and their fay. Spenſer” s Paſtoral. 


Fe'aBtrRy. n. /. [ greſſularia] A gooſeberry. Di#, 
ToFearGue. v. a. | Gower ules To fre, for to cenſure ; 
fegen, German, to ſweep ; Hen, Duich, to ſtiike.] To 
whip ; to chaſtiſe ; to beat. 
Fe'aLlTty. n. /. | feaulte, French.] Duty due to a ſupe- 
periour lord; fidelity to a maſter ; loyalty. 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And latting fealty to the new- made king. 
Let my ſoverei 
Command my eldett ſon, nay all my ſons, 
As pledges of my fealty and love. 
Man diſobeying, 
Diſloyal, breaks his fealty, and fins 
Agaialt the high ſupremacy of Heav'n, 


I am neither author or fautor of any ſe& : I will have no man 
addiet himſelf to me; but, if I have any thing right, defend it 
as truth's, not mine. Ben. Johnſon. 

The new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which is alleged, by 
the fautors of this opinion, as an inftance in behalf of it, was 
rot raiſed thus. Noldtwarad. 

Falurxkss. n. . [ fautrix, Latin; fautrice, Fr.] A vo- 
man that favours, or ſhows countenance. 
—— It made him pray, and prove 

Minerva's aid his fautreſs ſtill. Chapman's Iliads. 

He comes from baniſhment to the fautreſs of liberty, from 
the barbarous to the polite. Garth's Dedicat. to Ovid. 
awN. n. /. | faon, French, from fan. in old French a 
Child, probably trom infans, Latin] A young deer. 


Shak. Rich, III. 


Shake/p. Henry IV. 


Aion. 
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Esch bird and beaft behold _ 
After their kinds : I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 


With low ſubjection. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Whether his firſt deſign be to withdraw 
Our f-alty from God, or to diſturb 


Conjugal love. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
TEAR. n. / reapan, Sax. to fear; waer, Dut. feakle, 
Erſe.] 1. Dread; horrour ; painful apprehenſion of dan- 
ger. 2. Awe; dejeQion of mind at the preſence of any 
pe:fon or thing; terrour impreſſed : with of before that 
which impreſſeth. 3. Anxiety; ſolicitude. 4. That 
which cauſes fear. 5. The object of fear. 6. Something 

hung up to ſcare deer by its colour or noiſe. 
(J.) Fear is an uncafireſs of the mind, upon the thought of 


future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 
Trembling fear ſtill to and fro did fly, 


And found no place where ſafe ſhe ſhrowd him might. 
Fairy Queen. 
For fear was upon them, becauſe of the people of thole 
Countries. Ezra, iii. 3. 
What then remains? Are we depriv'd of will? 
- Muſt we not wiſh, for fear of wiſhing ill? Dryden's Juv. 
Fear, in general, is that paſſion of our nature whereby we 
are excited to provide for our ſecurity upon the approach of 
evil. | Kozers. 
(2.) And the fear & you, and the dread of you, ſhall be 
upon every beaſt. Gen. ix. 2. 
(3-) The principal fear was for the holy temple. Mac. 
4.) — Antony, ſtay not by his fide : 
Thy demon, that's the ſpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Czfar's is not ; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being o erpower d. Shak. Ant. and Clzop. 
(5.) Except the God of Abraham and the fear of Iſaac had 
been with me. Gen. xxxi. 42. 
(6.) He who fleeth from the noiſe of the fear ſhall fall into 


the pit, and he that cometh up out of the midſt of the pit ſhall 
be taken in the ſnare, I xxiv. 18. 


Fear. A. .. [oe a, Saxon.] A companion. Obſolete. 
— But fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear 
Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. Fairy 2. 


To Fear. wv. a. [reana, Saxon.] 1. To dread; to conſider 
with apprehenſions of terrour ; to be afraid of. 2. To 
fright ; to _— > to make afraid. 

(1.) Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow. 
—'Then never truſt me if I be afraid. 
—You are very ſenſible, yet you miſs my ſenſe ; 
I mean Hortenſio is afraid of you. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 
To fear the foe, ſince fear oppreſſeth ſtrength, 
Gives, in * weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe. Sh. R. II. 


There ſhall riſe up a kingdom, and it ſhall be feared above 
all the kingdoms before it. 


2 Eſdr. xil. 13. 
When I view the beauties of thy face, 
T fear not death, nor dangers, nor diſgrace. Dryden. 
(2.) The inhabitants, being feared with the Spaniards land- 
ing and burning, fled from their dwellings. Carew. 
bt... muſt not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
tting it up to fear the birds of prey. Sh. Meaſ. for Mea. 
Some, fitting on the hatches, — ſcem - Y 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. 
ToFEaR. v, n. 


Donne. 
1. Jo live in horrour ; to be afraid. 


2. 
To be anxious. 
(1.) Well you may fear too far. 
— Safer than truſt too far : 
Let me ſtill take away the harms I fear, 
Not fear ſtill to be harm'd. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


If any ſuch be here, if any fear 


Leſs for his perſon than an ill report; 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life. Shak. Coriolarn. 
(2.) Then let the greedy merchant fear 

For his ill-getten gain ; 
And pray to gods that will not hear, 


While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 


Dryden's Horace. 
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see, pious king, with diff rent ſtrife, 
Thy ſtruggling Albion's boſom torn : 
So much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn. _ Prior, 
Fe'arrUL. adj. [fear and full.) 1. Timorous ; timid ; 
eaſily made afraid. 2. Afraid. It has of before the ob- 
ject of fear. 3. Awful ; to be reverenced. 4. Terrible; 
dreadful ; frightful ; impreſſing fear. 
(1.) He's gentle, and not fearful. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
Them that are of a fearful heart. Iſaiah, 
(2.) The Iriſh are more fearful to offend the law than the 
Engliſh. Damwies on Ireland, 
1 have made my heroine fearful of death, which neither 
Caſſandra nor Cleopatra wou'd have been. Dryden. 
(3-) Who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, fearful in praiſes 


xodus. 

(4-) Neither faſt to friend, nor fearful to foe. 
Aſc :ram's Schoolmaſler, 
Againſt ſuch monſters God maintained his own, by fearful 
execution of extraordinary judgment upon them. Hocker. 
What God did command touching Canam, concerneth not 
us any otherwiſe than only as a fearful patiern of his juſt diſ- 


pleaſure. Hocker. 
All torment, trouble, wonder, and amazement 
Inhibits here: ſome heav'nly power guide us 
Out of this 7earful country. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 


It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the IS. 
eb. x. 31. 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearful and dangerous 
thunders and lightnings, the horrible and frequent earthquakes, 
and then there will be found no compariſon. Raleigh. 
This is the natural fruit of fin, and the preſent revenge 
which it takes upon ſinners, beſides that fearful puniſhment 
which ſhall be inflicted on them in another life. Tillotſon. 


Fe'axruLlLy. adv. [from fearful] 1. Timorouſly ; in 


fear. 2. Terribly; dreadtu'ly. 
(1.) In ſuch a night 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew, 


And ſaw the lion's ſhawdow. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 
(2.) There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Fe'arFULNESS. . / [trom fearful.] 1. I imorouſneſs; 
habitual timidity. 2. State of being afraid; awe ; dread. 
Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our own un- 
worthineſs, our profeſſed fearjulneſs to alk any 1 other- 
wiſe than cn'y for his ſake to whom God can deny nothing, that 
this ſhould he noted for a popilh errour ? Hooker. 
A third thing that makes a govern ent juſtly deſpiſed, is 
fSearfulneſs of and mean compliances with bold popular — 
ders. outh. 


Fe'arLESLY. adv. [from fearleſs. ] Without terrour ; in- 


trepidly. 

Tis matter of the greateſt aſtoniſhment to obſerve the ſtu- 
pid, yet common boldneſs of men, who ſo Fearleſiy expoſe 
themſelves to this moſt formidable of perils. Decay & Pity. 

Fe'/arLesNess. . / [ſrom fearleſs. ] Exemption from 
fear; intrepidiiy; courage; boldneſs. 

He gave inſtances of an invincible courage, and fearleſnc/s 
in danger. Clarend:n. 

Fe'arLEss. adj. [from fear.) Free from fear; intrepid; 
courageous ; bold: with of before the ſubject. 
From the ground ſhe fearleſs doth ariſe, 

And walked forth without ſuipect of crime. 

The flaming ſeraph, Fearleſs, though alone 

Encompaſs d round with foes, thus anſwer' d bold. Milton. 

A nation, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it is to be more 
fearleſs of death and danger then any other. Temple. 

FEASIBILITV. n. /. [from feaſible.) 1. PraQticability. 2. 
A thing practicable. | 

Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubioſities for 
certainties, poſſibilities for feaſibilities, and things impoilible 
for poſſibilities themſelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours- 

FE'ASIBLE. adj. [ faifible, French.] Practicable ; tuch as 
may be effected; ſuch as may be done. 


Fairy Queen. 
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We conclude many things impoſſibilities,. which yet are eaſy 
feafibles. a Glanwille's Srepſit. 
Things are F-a/ible in themſelves ;. elſe the eternal wiſdom of 
God would never have adviſed, and much lefs have commanded 


them. South. 
Fe'as1BLY. adv. [from . Practicably. 
FEAST. u. /. [ elle, French; fe/tum, Latin.] 1. An en- 
tertainment of the table; a ſumptuous treat of great 
numbers. 2. An anniverſary day of rejoicing either on a 
civil or religious occaſion. Oppoſed io a faſt. 3. Some- 


thing delicious to the palate. 
(1:) Here's our chief. gueſt, If Ne had been forgotten, 
It had been as a gap in our great feafft. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Qa Pharaoh's birthday he made a fFeaft unto all his ſervants, » 


Gen. xl. 20. 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 
When lo ! a bow'r aſcended on the plain, 
With ſudden ſeats ordain'd, and large for either train. 
Dryden. 
(2.) This day is call'd the feaff of Criſpian. Shak. Hen. V. 
(J.) Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the griping of 
an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which are a f to others. 
Lecke. 
7 FAST. v. n. [from the noun.] To eat ſumptuouſly ; to 
eat together on a day of Joy: 
Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feaſt together. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The pariſh nds, indeed; but our church-wardens 
Feaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 
To FEAST. v. 4. f. To entertain ſumptuouſly ; to enter- 
tain magnificently. 2. To delight; to pamper ; to gra- 
tify luxuriouſly. 
(1.) He was entertained and feafted by the king with great 
ſhew of favour. ward, 
(2.) All theſe are our's, all nature's excellence, 
| Whole taſte or ſmell can bleſs the Feafted ſenſe. Dryden. 
FlasSTBR. n. / [from feaft.] 1. One that faxes deliciouſly. 
2. One that entertains magnificently. 
(1.) Thoſe feafters could ſpeak of great and many excel- 
lencies in manna. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Fe'asTFUL. adj. ¶ ſeaſt and full.) 1. Feſtive ; joyful. 2. 
Luxurious; tiotous. 
( 1.) The virgins alſo ſhall on feaftful days 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, only bewailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 
From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. 
| Therefore be ſure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaffu/ friends 
Paſſes to bliſs at the mid- hour of night, 


Milton's Agoniſtes. 


Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. Milton. 
(2. The ſuitor train 
WM bo cron d his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 
His herds and flocks in feaſtful rites devour. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Fi'asTrITE. . /. | ferſt and rite.] Cuſlom obſerved in 
entertainments. 


His hoſpitable gate, 
Unbarr'd to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily gveſts ; whoſe board with plenty crown'd, 
Revives the Feaftrites old. Phillips. 
Prat. n. . | fait, French.) 1. Act; deed; action; ex- 
ploit, 2. A trick ; an aitful, feſtive, or ludicrous pertor- 
ance. 
.) Pyroeles is his name, renowned far 
For his bold Feats, and hardy confidence; 
Full oft approved in many a cruel war. 
Tarquin's felf he met, 
And ſtruck kim on his knee : in that day's feats, 
When he nught act the woman in the ſcene, 
He prov'd i!” beſt man i th field. Sateſp. Coriolanus. 
, Our foldicrs are men of ſtrong heads for action, and per- 
Vm fuch feats as they are not able to expreſs. Adui/. Spectat. 
(2.) The joints are more ſupple to all fats cf activity and 
motion in youth than afterwar ds. Baccn's Effavs. 
EAT. adj. ¶ fait, bien fait, French ; homo faftus ad un- 
Stem] 1, Reagy ; ſkilful ; ingenious. 2. It is now oviy 
uled in irony and contempt. 3. Nice; ncat. | 


ry 2 
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1. 5—— Never maſter had 
A page fo kind, ſo duteous, diligent ; 
So tender over his occaſions, true, 
So rat, ſo nurſe-like. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
(2.) That Feat man at controverſy. Stilling fleet; 
(3-) Look how well my garments fit upon me, 


Much vater than before. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
oh *=' £0US. adj. [from feat.] Neat; dexterous. Oblo- 
ere. 


Fe'atEousLy. adv. [from feateous.] Neatly ; dexteroufly. 
Not in uſe. 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateo: 
The tender ſtalks 15 gbr. * 2 Spenſer + 
FEATHER. . / [reven, Saxon; feder, German.] 1. 
The. plume of bird 2. Kind; nature ; ſpecies : from 
the proverbial expreſſion, b:rds of a feather ; that is, of a 
ſpecies. 3. An ornament; an empty title. 4. [Upon 
3 P'Y . a 
a'horſe.} A ſort of natural frizzling of hair, which, in 
ſome places, riſes above the lying hair, and there makes a 
figure reſembling the tip of an ear of corn. Farrier's Di. 
(1-) Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 


Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

The brave eagle does. with ſarrow ſte 
The foreſt waſted,” and that lofty tree, 

Which holds her 'neſt, about to be o'erthrown, 
Before the Feathers of her young are grown; 
She will not leave them, nor ſhe cannot ſtay, - 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. Waller. - 
When a man in the dark preſſes either corner of his eye with 
his finger, and turns his eye away from his finger, he will fee 
a circle of colours like thoſe in the Feathers of a'peacock's tail. 
Newton's Optic. 
I am bright as an angel, and light as a feather. Swift. 
(2.) Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king, like wax. Sb. H. VI. 

I am not of that feather to ſhake off 
My friend, when he moſt needs me. Shak. Timcts 

To FPEAT HER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To dreſs in fea- 
thers. 2. To fit with feathers. 3. To tread as a cock. 
4. To enrich; to adorn ; to exalt. 5. 7e FEATRHEA 
one's Neft. [Alluding to birds which collect feathers, 
among other materials, for making their neſts.] To ger 
riches together. 

(3.) Dame Partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, | 
He father d her a hundred times a-day. Dryden. 
(4.) They ſtuck not to ſay, that the king cared not to plume: 

his nobility and people, to feather himſelf. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Fe'aTHERBED. . /. [| feather and bed.) A bed ſtuffed with: | 
feathers ; a foft bed. | 3 

The huſband cock looks out, and ſtrait is ſped, 

And meets his wife, which brings her fratherbedl. Donne. 


Fe'aTHERDRIVER. rn. /. | feather and drive | One who 
cleanſes feathers by whiſking them about. 
A featherdriver had the reudue of his 2 filled with the - 
fine duſt or down of feathers. Der hams Phyſico-Tbeol gy. 
F:'aTHERED. adj. [from feather.] 1. Clothed with fea- 
thers. 2. Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers. 
(1.) Ina young Harry with his beaver on, 

His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly um'd, 

Kite from the ground like feather'd Mercury, Shak. H. IV. 
So when the new-born phoenix firſt is ſecn, . 


Her featber'd ſubjects all adore their qucen. Dryden. 
Daxk'ning the ſky, they hover o'er, and ſhroud 

The wanton ſailors with a feather" d cluud. Prior. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall item the ice, 

And feather'd people crowd my wealthy tide. Pe. 


Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, among mary 
other flatherei creatures, ſeveral little winged bovs perch upan 
the middle arches. Alliſin. Spectater. 
2.) An eagle had the ill hap to be ſtruck with an arrow, 
feather'd from her own wing, L'Eſirange. 
Not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the (kill 

To give E feather a arrow wings te kit, 

* b 


Pote's Od ger. 
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Fiore. . / Boards or planks that have one edge 
thinner than another, ate called featheredge ſtuff. 
Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Fr/ATHEREDGED. ac}. | feather and edger.] Belonging to 
a feather edge. 
The cover muſt he made of fratheredged boards, in the na- 
ture of ſeveral doors with hinges fixed thereon. Mortimer. 
Fri/atTHtRFEwW. u. , A plant both ſingle and double: it is 
increaſed by ſeeds or flips, and alſo by dividing the roots: 
it flowereth moſt part of the Summer. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fr/aTnrER-GRASS. . /. [gramen plumoſum.] An herb. 
FEr/aTHERLESS. adj. [from feather.] Without feathers. 
This ſo high grown ivy was like that featherleſs bird, which 
went about to beg plumes of other birds to cover his naked- 
nels. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
Fr'aTHeRLY. adj. [from feather.] Reſembling feather. 
The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail about the mo- 
ther and fundamental atoms thereof, ſeems to be ſome Feather ly 
particle of ſnow, although ſnow itſelf be ſexangular. Brown. 
Fe'aTHERSELLER. . / [ feather and ſeller.] One who 
ſells feathers for beds. 
Fe'aTHenY. adv. [from feather.) Cloathed with feathers. 
Or whiſtle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to his feathery dames. Milton. 
Far x. adv. [from feat.] Neatly ; nimbly ; dexterouſly. 


Foot it fratiy here and there, 
And ſweet ſprites the burthen bear. Shakeſþ. Tempeſt. 


The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light ; 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 
ThatFeatly tooting ſeem d to ſkim the ground. D-yden. 

Te'atwess. 4. / [from feat.] Neatneſs ; nicety ; dex- 
terity. 

FEATURE. . , | faiture, old French.) 1. The caſt or 
make of the face. 2. Any lineament or fingle part of the 
face. | 

(1.) Report the feature of Octavia, her years. 
Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Though ye be the faireſt of God's creatures, + 
Vet think that death ſhall fpoil your goodly features. Spenſer. 
We may compare the face of a great man with the character, 
and try if we can find out in his looks and features, the haughity, 
cruel, or unmerciful temper that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſtory. 
Addiſon on Medals. 
Though various Features did the ſiſlers grace, 
A liſter's likeneſs was in every face. Addiſon's Ovid. 

To FEATURE. v. a. To reſemble in countenance ; to fa- 

vour. 
He liv'd in court moſt prais d, moſt lov d, 
A ſample to the young'ſt ; to th' more mature, 
A glall that featur d them. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

To FEAZ ER. v. a. [ faiſez, French.] 1. To untwiſt the 
end of a rope, and reduce it again to its firſt ſtamina. 2. 
To beat ; to whip with rods. Ainſworth, 

ToFeBru'cITATE. v. n. [| febricitor, Latin.] To be in a 


fever. Dit. 
FeBrr'cuLose. adj. [ febriculoſus, Lat.] Troubled with a 


tever. Dic. 
Fepriru'ce. nf. | febris and fugo, Latin; febrifuge, 
French.] Any medicine ſerviceable in a fever. uincy. 
Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, and alſo the 
beſt Jebrifuges. loyer on the Humcurs. 
Fes8rIru'Ge. adj. Having the power to cute fevers. 
Febrifuge draughts had a moſt ſurpriſing good effect. 
Arbuthnat. 
Fe'sr1L.E. adi: [ febrilis, Latin; febrile, Fr.] Conſtituting 
a fever; proceeding from a fever. | 
The ſpirits, embroiled with the malignity in the blood, and 
turgid and tumified by the febrile fermentation, or by phlebo- 
tomy relieved. Harvey on Conſunptions. 


Fe'BxUaRY. nf februarius, Latin.] The name of the 
ſecond month in the year. 
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——£ You have ſuch a F face, 

8o full of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs ! Shakeſs. 

Fe'ces. 1. ſ. [feces, Latin; feces, French.] 1. Drega; 
lees ; ſediment ; ſubſidence. 2. Excrement. 
(:.) Hence the ſurface of the ground with mud 

And ilime beſmear'd, the feces of the flood, 

Receiv'd the rays of heav'n ; and fucking in 

The ſeeds of heat, new creatures did begin. Dryden. 

(2.) The ſymptoms of ſuch a conſtitution are a four ſinell in 


their feces. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Fe'cuLENCE. T. / [ feculentia, Latin.] 1. Muddineſ; ; 
Fe'cuLEncy. quality of abounding with lees or ſedi- 


ment. 2. Lees; feces; ſediment ; dregs. 
* (2.) Pour upon it ſome very ſtrong lee, to facilitate the ſepa. 


ration of its feculencies. Bozle, 
Whether the wilding's fibres are contriv'd 
To draw th' earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt 
Its feculence, which in more porous ſtocks 
Of cyder plants finds paſſage fret Phillips. 


Fe'cuLEnT. adj. [ feculentus, Lat. feculent, French.] 
Foul ; dreggy ; excrementitious. . 
But both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly, 

Yet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent. Fairy Queen. 

They are to the body as the light of a candle to the grols 
and feculent ſnuff, which as it is not pent up in it, fo neither 
doth it partake of its impurity. Glan v. Apolos y. 

FE'CUND adj. [ fecundus, Latin; fecond, French.] Fruit- 
ful; prolifick. 

The more ſickly the years are, the leſs fecund or frightful of 
children alſo they be. Graunt's Bills of — 

Fecuxnpa'Tion. n./. fæcundo, Latin.] The act of 
making frnittul or prolifick. 

She requeſted theſe plants as a medicine of fecundation, or 
to make her fruitful. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

ToFecvu'nniey. v. a, To make fruittul; to make proli- 
fick D. 

Fecu'npity n. / [from fecuad; fecondite, French] 1. 
Fruit ulneſs; quality of producing or bringing forth in 
2 abundance. 2. Power of producing or btinging 
torth. 

(1.) appeal to the animal and vegetable productions of the 
earth, the vaſt numbers whgreof notoriouſly teſtify the extreme 
luxuriance and fecundity of » Woodward. 

(2.) Some of the ancients mention ſome ſeeds that retain 
their fecundity forty years; and I have found that melon- ſceds, 
after thirty years, are beſt for raiſing of melons. Kay. 

God could never create ſo ample a world, but he could have 
made a bigger; the fecundity of his creative power never grow - 
ing barren, nor being exhauſted. Ben'ilcy, 

Fk p. Preterite and participle paſſ. of To feed. 
For on the graſſy * as he lay, 

And breath'd the freſhneſs of the early day, 

Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, | 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp'd the gore. Pate. 

Fe'pary. n. , | fadus, Latin, or from feudum.] This 
word, peculiar to Shakeſpeare, may ſignify either a con- 
federate ; a partner ; or a dependent. 

— Damn'd paper 

Black as the ink that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble ! 

Art thou a_fedary for this act, and lookeſt : 

So virgin-like without ? Shakeſpeare's Cymibeline. 

Fe'DERAL. adj. [from fædus, Latin.] Relating to a league 
or contract. | 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating and drink- 
ing, both among Jews and Heathens, was wont to be. Hamm. 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all federal richt 
and juſtice, both to part with Sardinia, their lawful territory, 
and alſo to pay them for the future a double tribute. Grete. 

Fe'DerARY. A/ [from fædus, Latin.] A confederate; 
an accomplice. 


She's a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her, 


Shakeſpeare. 


F E E 
Fz'/DERATE. adj. [ federatus, Latin. ] Leagued ; : Ol 18 


confederacy. 


FEE. n. /. peoh. Saxon; fet, Daniſh, cattle ; feudum, low 
Latin P ay Scottiſh.] 1, [In law.] 2. Property; pe- 
culiar. 3. Reward; gratification ; recompenſe. 4. Pay- 
ments occaſionally claimed by perſons in office. 5. Reward 
paid to phyſicians or lawyers. 6. Portion; pittance ; 
ſhare. Obſolete. 8 

(1.) All lands and tenements that are held by any acknow- 
ledgment of ſuperiority to a higher lord. All langs and te- 
nements, wherein a man hath a perpetual eſtate to him and his 
heirs, &c. are divided into all:dum and feudum : allodium is 
every man's own land, which he poſſeſſes merely in his own 
right, without acknowledgment of any ſervice, or payment of 
any rent to any other. Feudum, or fee, is that which we 
hold by the benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
ſervices, or pay rent, or both, to a ſuperior lord. And all 
our land in England, the crown-land, which is in the king's 
own hands, in right of his crown, excepted, is in the nature 
of feudum : for though a man have land by deſcent from his 
anceſtors, or bought it for his money; yet is the land of fuch 
a nature, that it cannot come to any, either by deſcent or 

urchaſe, but with the burthen that was laid upon him who 

ad novel fee, or firſt of all received it as a benefit from his 
lord, to him and to all fuch to whom it might deſcend, or 
de any way conveyed from him. So that no man in England 
has direfum dominium, that is, the very property or demeſne 
in any land, but the prince in right of x crown : for though 
he that has fee has jus perpetuum & utile dominium, yet he 
owes 2a duty for it, and therefore it is not ſimply his own. 
Fee is divided into two forts : fe- abſolute, otherwiſe called 
fee-fimple, and fFee-conditional, otherwiſe termed Fee-tail : fre- 
ſimple, is that whereof we are ſeized in thoſe general words, To 
us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is that whereof we are ſeiſed 
to us and our heirs, with limitation ; that is, the heirs of our 
body. And fre- tail is either general or ſpecial : general is 
where land is given to a man, and the heirs of his body: fee- 
tail ſpecial is that where a man and his wife are ſeiſed of land to 
them and the heirs of their two bodies. Convel, 

Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 

Or ſell f2e-fimples in his maſter's name. Hubberd"s Tale. 

Here's the lord of the foil come to ſeize me for a ſtray, for 
entering his fee-ſimple without leave. Shakefſp. Henry VI. 

(2.) What concern they ? 

The general cauſe ? or is it a Fe- grief, 

Due to ſome ſingle breaſt ? Shakeſpeare's Macbeth, 
(3.) Theſe be the ways by which, without reward, 

Livings in courts be gotten, though full hard ; 

For nothing there is done without a fee. Hubberd”s Tale. 
Not helping, death's my fee ; 

But if I help, what do yon promiſe me Shateſpeare. 
(4.) Now that God and friends 

Have turn'd my captive ſtate to liberty, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees * Shak. Heu. VI. 
(5.) He does not refute doing a good office for a man, be- 

cauie he cannot pay the Fee ct it, Adi: n. Spectator. 
(6.) In pruning and trimming alt manner of trees, 

Reſerve to each cattle their property fces. Turn. 

 Fe'eranm. n./. [ fee and farm] Tenure by which lands 
are held from a ſuperiour lord. 

John ſurrendered his kingdon:3 to the pope, and took them 
back again, to hold in Feefarm ; which brought him ineo ch 
hatred, as all his lifetime after he was poſſeſt with fear. Dane 

ToFee. wv. a. [from the noun.] . Lo reward ; to pay. 
2. To bribe ; to hice 3 to purchate. 3. To keep in hire. 
(1.) No man Fees the ſun, no man purchaſes the l ght, nor 
errs if he walks by it. Scuth, 
Watch the diſeaſe in time; for when within 

The droply rages :nd extends the ſkin, 

In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 

And Fees the doctor; but too late is wiſe. Dr va: »'« Perſ. 

(2.) I have long loved her, and ingrofſe!! opp - unies to 

meet her; fre d every flight occaſion, that could but nizgar[lly 
give me fight of her. Shaxejſp. Merry Wives cf Windſor, 
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(3.) There's not a thane of them but in his houſe | 

I have a ſervant fee'd. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

FEEBLE. adj. | foible, French.] Weak ; debilitated ; 
wg 4 iafirm ; without ſtrength of body or mind. 


men carried all the feeble upon aſſes to Jericho. 2 Chron. 
Command th' aſſiſtance of a faithful friend, 


But feeble are the ſuccours I can ſend. Dryden En. 
How I have lov'd, excuſe my falt"ring tongue; 
My ſpirits feeble, and my pains are ſtrong. Dryden. 


We carry the image of God in us, a rational and immortal 
ſoul; and though we be now miſerable and feeble, yet we aſpire 
after eternal happineſs, and finally expect a great exaltation of 


all our natural powers. Bentley. 
Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith, 


ToFE'eBLE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To weaken; to en- 
feeble ; to deprive of ſtrength or power. Not in uſe. 
Or as a caſtle reared high and round, 
By ſubtile engines and malicious flight 
Ils undermined from the loweſt ground, 
And her foundation forc'd and fzebled quite. Fairy Queer. 
Shall that victorious hand be Feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement? Sh. K. John. 
FeeBLEMIUNDED. ad). ¶ feeble and mind.] Weak of mind ; 
defective in reſolution and conſtancy. 


Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feebleminded, ſup- 
port the weak, be patient toward all men. 1 Te. 


Fe'eBLENEssS. . . [from feebl/e.] Weakneſs ; imbecility z- 
infirmity ; want of ſtrength. 
A better head Rome's glorious body fits, 
Than his that ſhakes for age and feeblereſt. Shak. Tit. Andr. 


Some in their latter years, through the Feebleneſs of their 
limbs, have been forced to ſtudy upon their knees. South. 


Fe EBIT. adv. [from feeble.) Weak |y ; without ſtrength. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep; 
Thy tragick mulz,gives ſmiles, thy comick fleep. Drzder. 
To FEED. v. a. [ fodan, Gothick ; pedan, poedan, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſupply with food. 2. To ſupply ; to furniſh. 3. 
o graze z to conſume by cattle. 4. To nouriſh ; to 
cheriſh. 5. To keep in hope or expectation. 6. To de- 
light; to entertain ; to keep from ſatiety. 7. To make 
fat. A provincial ule. 
(1.) Her heart and bowels through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to purſue. Dryden. 
Boerkaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, in which 
time it eat more than its own weight, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) A conſtant ſmoke ariſes from the warm ſprings that feed 
the many baths with which this iſland is ſtocked. Addiſon. 
The breadth of the bottom of the hopper mutt be half the 
length of a barleycorn, and near as long as the rollers, that it 
may not feed them too faſt, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(3-) Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if you 
cannot get manure conſtantly to keep them in heart. Mortimer. 
The froſt will ſpoil the graſs; for which reaſon take care to 
Feed it cloſe before Winter. Mortimer's Huſbandry... 
(4.) How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove, . 
To feed deſpair, and cherith hopeleſs love ? Prior. 
(5.) Barbaroſſa learned the ſtrength of the emperor, craftily 
Feeding him with the hope of liberty. Knolles. 
(6.) The alteration of ſcenes, ſo it be without noiſe, fed. 
and relieves the eye, before it be full of the ſame object. 


Bacon. 


7e FEED. v. u. 1. To take food, Chiefly applied to ani- 


mals tood. 2. To prey ; to live by eating. 3. To pat- 
ture; to place cattle to feed. 4. Lo grow fat or plump. 
A proviacial uſe. 9 
(1. To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſavce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Sal D. Macbeth. 
(2. I am not covetous of gold; 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coſt. Shak. Hen. V. 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
Under the gods, kcep you in awe, which elſe 


Would e on one another, Sdakeſp. Coridlanus, 
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ſcirrhns of the ver by 
Baccn. 
Brown. 


Golen ſpeaketh of the curing of the 
milk of a cow, that feedeth upon certain herbs. 
une birds frei upon the berries af this vegetable. 
He feeds on fluits, which of their own accord, 
The willing grounds and laden trees afford. «Dryden's Virg. 
The Brachmans were all of the fame race, lived in fields and 


weeds, and f:4 only upon rice, milk, or herbs. Tan le. 
All ſced on one vain. patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. Pope's Effay on Man. 


(3.) If a man ſhall cauſe a field to be eaten, and ſh Il put in 
hi. beaft, and ſhall fred in another man's field, he ſhall make 
reit.ution. | Ex. XXII. v. 

arb. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. Food; that which is 
eaten. 2. Paſture. 3. Meal; 28 of eating. 

(1.) A fearful deer then looks moſt about when he com 'o 
the belt fee, with a ſhrugging kind of tremor through all ner 
principal parte. : N 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: their feed is 
much cheaper, becaule they eat no oats. Mortimer's Huſb. 

(2.) Betides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 

Are now on ale. Shakeſp. 4s you like it. 

(3+) Plenty lung 

Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 

I ſpared not: for ſuch pleaſure till that hour 

At feed or fountain never had I found. Milton. 

Febr. n. /, [from feed. ] 1. One that gives food. 2. 
An exciter ; an encourager. 3. One that eats. 4. One 
that -eats in a Certain mode: as, a nice feeder, a greſs 
feeder, 

(1.) The beaſt obeys his keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his maſter's but his feeder's hand. 

(2.) When thou do'ſt hear I am as I have been, 

Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was't, 

Thetutor and the feeder of my riots. Shak. Hen. IV. 


(3-) With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Denham. 


— But that our feaſts 
In every meis have folly, and the feeders 
Jeſt with it as a cuſtoin, I ſhould bluſh 
To ſee you lo attired. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
We mect in Ariſtotle with one kind of thruſh, called the 
miflel- thruſh, or feeder upon miſfeltoe. Brown's Fulger Err, 
(4.) But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me; 
Riot agrees not with frugality : 
Then, that unfaſhionable man am], 
With me they'd itarve for want of ivory. Dryden's Juw. 
To FEEL. pret. f- i: ; part. paſſ. felt. v. n. [pelan, Saxon. | 
7. To have perception ot things by the touch. 2. To 
ſearch by feeling. See FerLer. 3. To have a quick 
ſenſibility of good or evil, right or wrong. 4. To appear 
to the touch. 
(1.) The ſenſe of Feeling can give us a notion of extenſion, 


ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye, except co- 
lours. Addiſon. Srectator. 
(2.) They ſhould ſeck the Lord, if happily they might feel 
after him, and find him. Acts. 
(3.) Man, who feels for all mankind. Pope. 
(J.) Blind men fay black Feels rough, and waite Feels ſmooth. 
| Dryden. 
Of theſe tumours one Feels flaccid and rumpled ; the vther 
more even, flatulent and ſpringy. Sharf's Surgery. 
To FEEL. v. 4. 1. To perceive by the touch. 2. Lo try; 
to ſound. 3. To have perception of. 4. To have ſenſe 
of external pain or pleaſure. 5. To be affected by; to 
rceive mentally. 6. To know; to be acquainted with. 
(1.) Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. Judges, xxvi. 26. 
(2.) He hath writ this to feel my atfection to your honour. 
Shake peare. 
{3-) The air is fo thin, that a bird has therein no feeling of 
her wings, or any reſiitance of air to mount herſelf by. 


Raleigh. 
(4.) Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not cel. Milton. 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to 'Icape, who fee! 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and choſe whips of Reel? Creech. 


Sidney. 
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II.) Would L had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon jt | Shakeſp. Hen. VITT, 
The well-ſung woes ſhall ſooth my penſive ghott ; 


He beſt can paint them who can Feel them moſt. Pope. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz d alive, 
E er felt ſuch grief, ſuch terrour, and deſpair. Pepe. 


* 


(6.) His overthrow an, happinefs upon him ; 
For then, and nat till then he Felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 
FEEL. 1 90m the verb.] The lentc of feeling ; the touch. 
The difference of theſe tumours will be diſtinguiſhed by the 
Mor Sharp's Surgery. 
Fe'eLER. . . [fromfee!] 1. One that feels. 2. Lhe 
horns or antennæ of inſects. 
(1.) ———— This hand, whoſe touch, 
Whote ev'ry touch would force the feeler's foul 
To th' oath of lovalty. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
(2.) In ſects clean their eyes with their forelegs as well as an- 
tennæ; and as they are perpetually feeling and ſearching be- 
Fore them with their feelers or antenne, I am apt to think that 
beſides wiping and eleaning the eyes, the uſes here named may 
be admitted. Derham's Phyfico- Theology. 
Fe'ELING. participial adj. [from feel.] 1. Expreflive of 
you ſenſibility. 2. Senſibly felt. This ferife is not (uf- 
iently analogical. | 
(z.) O wretched ſtate of man in ſelf-diviſion ! 
O well thou ſay 'tt a fecling declaration 


Thy tongue hath made of Cupid's deep inciſion ! Subrey, 
Thy wailing words do much my ſpirits move, 
They uttered are in luch a feeling faſhion. Silnep. 


Write till your ink be dry, and with your:tcars 
Moiſt it again; and frame tome feeling line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity. . Two Gent. of Verona. 
(2.) A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and Feeling ſo; rows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— I had a feeling ſenſe 
Of all your royal favours ; but this laſt : 
Strikes throngh my heart. Southerne. 
Fr'tiing. n /. [fiom feel.] 1. The ſenſe of touch. 2. 
oat of action upon ſenſibiliiy. 3. Perception; ſenſi- 
lity. 
(x.) Why was the fight 
To luch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd; 
So obvious and lo ealy to be quench'd, 
And not, as feelings, through all parts diffus'd, 
That the might look at will through every pore ? 
(.) The apprehenſion of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worſe. Shah. Rich. II. 
(3-) Their king, out of a princely feeling, was iparing and 
compatiionate towards his ſubjects. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Great perſons had need to borrow other mens opinions to 
think themſelves happy; for if they judge by their own feeling, 
they cannot find it. Bacon E. 
As we learn what belorgs to the body by the eviiicnce of 
ſerie, fo we learn what belongs to the ſoul by an inward con- 
ſciouſneſs which may be called a tort of internal fecliag. #atts. 
FEELIWGCLY. adv. (from feeling.] 4. With expreilion of 
2 2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. 
Fo e princeſs might judge that he meant himiclf, who 
ſpake o Feelarghy. 2 . Siakeys 
He would not have talked fo feelingly of Codrus's bed, & 
there had been room for a bedfellow in it. Fof es 
(2-) Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference ; as the icy phang, 
And chnrlith chiding of the Winter's wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n till 1 ſhrink with cold, I (mile and lay, 
This is no flatter y: theſe are countellors, 
That feelingly perſuade me what I am. Sat. As you like it. 
= feeling?) Bows and had trial of the late good, and of 
new purchaſe cvil. 4 g Hiftery. 
FEET. n. { The plural of fest. nn 
His brother's image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his Feet with fears. 
i (pes Sratiis. 


M:1:ionm, 


F E L FE L 


Fzs'eTLESS. adj. [from feet.] Being without feet. How „ how glorious a Felicity, how adequate to the 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feetleſs birds, called Al- defires of a reaſonable nature, is reveaied to our hopes in the 
Camden 


lerions, upon his arrow. .  $golpel! Kegers. 
7; FEIGN. v. a. [ feindre, French; fingo, PW 1. To Fe'Line. adj. [felinus, Latin] Like a cat; pertaining io 4 
invent z to image by an act of the mind. 2. To make a cat. 
ſhow of. 3. To make a ſhew of; to do upon ſome falſe Even as in the beaver ; from which he differs principally in 
pretence. 4. To diſſemble; to conceal. Now obſolete. bis teeth, which are canine, and in his tail, which is fe/ize, 
(1.) Abominable, inutterable, and worſe or a long taper. Grey's Muſa um. 
Than fables yet have feigu d, or fear conceiv'd, FELL. ad;. [ xelle, Saxon ] . Ccuel 5 barba:ous 5 1buanumnr.. 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimzras dire Milton. 2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody. 
No ſuch things are done as thou ſayeſt, but thou fergnedft (1.) It ſeemed fury, diſcord, madneſs ell, | 
them out of thine own heart. Neb. vi. 8. Flew from his lap when he unfolds the ſame. Fairfax, 
(2.) Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, So felleft foes, 
Above the water were on high extent, Whoſe paſſions and whote plots have broke their ſleep, 
And feigned to aſh themſelves inceſſantly. Spenſ. Fairy Qu. To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
(3.) Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear friends. Shak. 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; (2.) That inſtant was 1 into à hart, 
But fergns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, And my defires, like fe// and cruel hounds, 


And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. E'er ſince purſue me. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Ni hr. 
(4. Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they hear, I know thee, love! will as the raging main, 

As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear ; More fall than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pope's Autan. 

Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to feign. Fairy Queen, Scorning all the taming arts of man, 


27 Friex. %. Torelate falſely ; to image from the in- The keen hyena, felleſ of the full. Thomſon's Spring. 
vention ; to tell fabulouſly. Fer. n. / [felle, Saxon.] The ſkin; the hide. Notuſcd, 
— —— Therefore the poet — Wipe thine eye; 
Did Frign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods; The goujers fhall devour them, fleſh and Fell, 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, Ere they ſhall make us weep. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
But muſick for the time duth change his nature. Shakeſþ. The time bas been my ſenſes would have cool'd 
Fe'1G6xneDLy. adv. [from feign.] To fiction; not truly. To hear a night-ſhriek ; and my fell of hair 
Such is found to have been falſely and feignedly in ſone of Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouze and ftir. Shake. Macbeth. 
the heathens. Bacon. 7 FELL. v. a. | fellen, German.] 1. To knock down ; to 
Fe'1cxer. n. from feign.] Iiventer ; contriver of a bring to the ground. 2. It ſeems improperly joined with 
fiction. down or along. 3. To hew down ; to cut down. 
And theſe three voices differ ; all the things done, the doing (1.) Villain, ftand, or I'll l thee down. 
and the doer ; the thing feigned, the feigning and the feigner ; 3 Shateſp. Henry V. 
ſo the poem, the poeſy and the poet, Ben. Johnſon. Up and down he traverſes his ground; 
Fix r. participial adj. [from feign for feigned; or feint, Now wards a. felling blow, now itrikes again. Daniel. 
Fr.] counterfeit; ſeeming. Taking the fmall end of his muſket in his hand, he ſtruck 
The mind by degrees loſes its natural reliſh of real, ſolid him on the head with the ſtock, and fellud him. Raleth. 
truth, and is reconciled inſenſibly to any thing that can be but His fall, for the preſent, truck an earthquake into all minds; 
dreſſed up into any feint appearance of it. ' Locke, nor could the vulgar be induced to believe he was felled. 


Fix r. u. , [ feint French.] 1. A falſe appearance; an i 
offer of ſomething not intended to be. 2. A mock aſſault; — wr 1 „ i 
an appearance of aiming at one part when another is in- Their choiceſt youth : they only liv'd who fled. Milton. 
tended to be ſtruck. 


| | (2.) Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck be Fed him dog, 
(1.) Courtly's letter is but a feint to get off. Spectator. And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 
(2.) But, in the breaſt encamp'd, prepares yell d along a man of bear led tice, 


Howel's Fecal Foreft. 


; For well-bred-Fcints and future wars. Pricr. His limbs all cover'd with a thining cafe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Fe'LaxDERs. n. , Worms in hawks. Ainſworth. (3.) Then would he ſeem a firmer that would fell 


Tt FELVCITATE. v. a. [ feliciter, French; | felicita, Bargains of weods, which he did lately fell, Habs. Tale. 
Latin.] 1. To make happy. 2. To congratulate. Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 


(1. I proteſs In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 

Myſelf an enemy to all other joys 3 Like lightning flam'd their fauchions to and fro, 

And find I am alone felicitate And ſhot a dreadful gleam ; fo ftrong they tiruck, 

In your dear highnels' love. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. There ſcem'd leſs force requir d to fell an oak. Dryden, 

What a glorious entertainment and pleature would fill and Feru. The prete re of To tall. | x 
felicitate his ſpirit, if he could graſp all in a-tingle furvey | Watts. None on their feet might ſtand, 

(2.) They might proceed unto — of ſpeeches, felicitating Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but down they fo/7 
the good, or depreciating the evil to follow. Brown. By thoutands, angel on archangel roll'd. Million. 
ZLICITA'TION. n. J [French, from felicitate.] Congra- Fe'LLER. u. from e! One that kews down. 
tulation. Diaz. Since thou art laid down, no ler is come up againſt us. 

FELICT I OUS. adj. [ filix, Latin.] Happy. Did Fir. 8. 


PelicrrousLy. adv [trom felicitous.] Happily. Di. FerLi'riuovs. adj. [ fel and fuo, Latin.] Flowing with 
Feri'ciry. n. , ſelicitas, Latin; felicite, Ft.] Happineſs; gail. x Di. 


prefperity ; bliſsful ; bleſſedneſs Fe'LLMONGER. n. /. [from fell] A dealer in hides. 
ks laws ts, CS EIS wah joy begin, Fe'L1.ness. u. /. [irom fell.] Cruelty ; ſavagene ſe; fury ; 
And grant that we, for whom thou didett die, Tage. ; i 
Being with thy dear blood clean waſh'd from lin, — When his br other faw the red blood trail 
ay live for ever in felicity. Spenſer's Sonnets. Adown fo fiſt, and all his armour ſteep . 
D Others in virtue plac'd feliciiß; For very fel ;e/s loud he gan to weep. Fairy Queen. 
Put virtue join'd with 1 and long life, Fe'LLos. nn. /.| fe/ve, Danith.] The circumference of a wheel; 


In corporal pleaſure he, and careleſs eaſe. Milt. Par. Reg. the outward part. It is often wriiten or fell. 
The /clicities of her wonderful reign may be complete. Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune! all you gods, 
Atterbury. In general ij nod, take away h.r power; | 


F FE L 


Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav' n. Shakeſp. 
Axlc-trecs, naves, fe{loes, and ſpokes were all molten. Kings. 
FELLOW. n. /. (quai, to follow, Minſbew; from pe, 
faith, and lag, bound, Saxon, Junius; fallixo, Scottiſh. ] 
1. A companion; one with whom we conſort. 2. An 
aſſociate; one united in the ſame affair. 3. One of the 
tame kind. 4. Equal; peer. 5. One thing ſuited to 
another; one of a pair. 6. One like or equal to another : 
a, this knive hath not his fellow. 7. A familiar appel- 
lation uſed ſometimes .-with fondneſs; ſometimes with 
eſteem; but generally with ſome degree of contempt. 8. 
A word of contempt: the foolith mortal; the mean 
wretch ; the ſorry taſcal. 9g. Sometimes it implies a mix- 
ture of pity with contempt. 10. A member of a college 
that thares its revenues, or of any incorporated ſociety. 
(1 ) In youth I had twelie felkavs like unto myſelf, but not 
one of them came to a good end. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
To be your eh, 

You may deny me: but I'll be your ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Have we not pliqchted each our holy oath, 
"That one ſhould be the common good of both ; 
One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 

His /e{{:ww's hindrance in purſuit of love? 
(2.) Each on his fel{54v for aſſiſtance calls; 
At length the fatal fabrick mounts the walls. Dryder's Firg. 
(3.) Let partial ſpirits ſtill aloud complain, 
Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without controul upon their Fellcxvs prey 2 
A ſhepherd had one favourite dog: he fed him with his own 
hand, and took more care of him than of his fellows. L Ein. 
(4.) So you are to be hereafter fellows, and no longer ſer- 


Dryden. 


Waller. 


vants. Sidney, 
Chieftain of the reſt 
I choſe him here: the earth ſhall him allow; 
His Nilas late, ſhall be his ſubjects now. Fairfax. 


(5.) When virtue is lodged in a body, that ſeems to have 
been prepared for the reception of vice, the foul and the body 
do not ſeem to be fell:wvs. Addiſon. Spectator. 

( 7.) This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 

— The ſame indeed; a very valiant fee. Shakeſpeare. 

An officer was in danger to have loſt his place, but his wife 
made his peace 3 whereupon a pleaſant Alea ſaid, that he had 

| been cruſhed, but that he faved himſelf upon his horns. 
Bacon Apophthegms, 
Full fificen thouſand luſty Fellaxws | 
Wh tire and word the fort maintain; 
Each was a Hercules, you tell us, 
Yet out they im+rch'd like common men. Prer, 
(S.) "Thott great fullwws ſcornfully receiving them, as fool- 
iſn birds fallen into their net, it pleaſed the eternal Juſtice to 


make them {uffer death by their hands. Sidney. 
Cafiio hot here been ſet on in the dark 
By Rodorigo, and felloxvs that are cap d. Shakeſpeare. 


I have great comtort from this ab: methinks he hath no 
drowning mark about him; his complexion is perfect gallows. 
Shake/þ. Tempeſt. 
Opinicn, that did help me to the crown, 
Had Ai Kept loyal to poſſeſſion ; . 
And left me ia reputeleſs baniſhment, | 
A. 7e!l;5xv of no mark nor likelihood. Shak. Henry IV. 
How oft the fight of means, to do ill deeds, 
Nakes deeds ill done? for had'ſt not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and ſign'd to do a dee of ſhame, 
1 his murder had not come into my mind. 
Phe Moor's abus'd by ſome mot villainous knave, 


Shak. K. Jobn. 


EIL 
You will wonder how ſuch an ordinary Fellow, as this Mr, 


Wood, could have got his majeſty's broad ſeal. Swift. 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, | 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fe/loxw ; 
The reſt is all but leather and prunella. Pope. 


(9.) The provoſt commanded his men to hang him up on the 
neareſt tree: then the felloæu cried out that he was not the miller, 


but the miller's man. Haywas d. 
(10.) There ſhould be a miſſion of three of the Fell;wvs or 
brethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us knowledge of the af- 
fairs and ftate of thoſe countries to which they were deſigned. 
Bacon. 
To F:'LLow. v. a. To ſuit with; to pair with; to match. 
Fellow is often uſed in compoſition to mark community of 
nature, ſtation, or employment. 
—— Imagination, 
With what's unreal, thou co-active art, 
And fellow'ft nothing. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
FeLLow-co'MMONER. A. . 1. One who has the fame 
right of common. 2. A commoner at Cambridge of the 
higher order, who dines with the fellows. 
1.) He cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, without the 
conſent of all his felluwwcommmoners, all mankind. Locle. 
FeLLow-CRE'ATURE, ./ One that has the fame ciea- 
tor. 
Reaſon is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief 
eminencies whereby we are raiſed above our fellowereature: the 
brutes in this lower world. Watts's Logich, Introduction. 
Fe'r.Low HER. . /. Coheir ; partner of the ſame inherit- 
ance. 
The Gentiles ſhould be fellowwherrs. Eph. iii. 6. 
F:LLow-HE'LPER. u. /. Coadjutor; one who concurs in 


the ſame buſineſs. 


We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be Allaaubelpers to 

the truth. 3 John, 8. 

FeLiow-La'BOURER. n./; One who labours in the fame 
deſign. 


My fe!lswlabourers have commiſſioned me to perform in their 
behalf this office of dedication. Dryden's Juv. Ded. 
FEeLLoOw-SE'kVANT. 2. / One that has the fame maſter. 
Nor leſs think we in heav'n of thee on earth, 
Than of our foll,w/lerwvant ; and inquire 


Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 
Fair fol/;wſervant may your gentle ear 

Prove more prop:tious to my flighted care 

Than the bright dame's we ſerve. Waller. 


Their fathers and yours were felLwſ-ryants to the fame 
heavenly matter while they lived; nor is that relation diſſolved 
by their death, but ovght ſtill to cpurate g their ſurviving 
children. Atterbury. 

FELLOw-$0'LDIFR. n./. One who fights under the ſame 
commander. An endearing appellation uſed by officers to 
their men. 

Come, fell:=1ſoldier, make thou proclamation. Shale ſp. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
Fellow ſoldier. | Phil. ii. 25. 

FeLLow STU'DENT. AJ One who fludies in company 
with another, in the ſame clas, under the ſame maſter. 

I pr'ythee, do not mock me, f-{lowjirient. Shakeſp. Ham. 

If you have no fellaa H udeut at hand, tell it over with your 
acquaintance. | Watis's Legich. 

FeLLow-$U'BJECT. n./. One who lives under the ſame 
government. | 

The bleeding condition of their fe//:2v/ubje4s was a feather 
in the balance with their private ends. Savift. 

FeL1iow-SU'FFCKER. ./. One who ſhares in the ſame 


Som baſe notorious knave, ſome ſcurvy fellow! Shakeſp. evils ; one who partakes the ſame ſufferings with another. 
The foil21 had taken more fiſh than he could ſpend while How happy was it for thoſe poor arr. that your grace 
they were ſweet. MF Ky L"Efirange. was made their Felloarſuferer ? And how glorious for you, that 
: A next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; you choſe to want rather than not relieve ? Dryer. 
14 — Follows would ingraft a foreign name We in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the poor at the 
Pon our ſtock, and the Siſyphian feed ſame time that we relieve them, and make ourſelves not only 
By haud and theft alerts his father's breed. Dryden, their patrons but fellowſufferers, Addiſon, Speftat:r« 


F E 1. F E M 


FrLLOw-wI TER. . , One who writes at the ſame time, FeLo-D -s R. u. / In law.] He that committeth felony by 
or on the ſame ſubjeQ. | murdering himſelf. 

Since they cannot raiſe themſelves to the reputation of their FE'LON. u. , [ felon, French; feb, low Latin; fel, Sax- 

fellow-writers, they muſt ſink it to their own pitch, pl 2 on.] 1. One who has committed a capital crime. 2. A 


would keep themſelves upon a level with them. om whitlow; a tumour formed between the bone and its in- 
FerLowFE'ELING. . ,. | fellow and feeling.] 1. Sympa= yeſting membrane, very painful. 
thy. 2. Combination ; joint intereſt: commonly in an (r.) I apprehend thee for a felon here. Shak. Rom. Jal. 
ill ſenſe. | e wily fox, 
(1.) It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have a fe//ow- Chas'd even amid” the folds ; and made to bleed, 
feeling of the misfortune of my brother. L. Eftrange. Like fe/ons, where they did the murd'rous deed. Dryden. 
(2.) Even your milkwoman and — nurſery maid have a (2.) The malign paronychia is that which is commonly called 
fellowfeeling. | Arbuthnot”s Hiftory of Fohn Bull. a felon. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Fe'LLOWLIKE. ; adj. ¶ fellow and like.) Like a companion; Fe'Low. adj. Cruel; traitorous; inhuman. 
FE'LLOWLY. on equal terms ; companionable. Ay me ! what thing on earth, that all things breeds, 
All which good parts he graceth with a good Felloaulile, Might be the cauſe of fo impatient plight! 
kind, and reſpectful carriage. Carew's Survey of C.rnwall, What fury, or what fiend with eli deeds, - 
One ſeed for another to make an — | Hath ſtirred up ſo miſchievous deſpight Spenſer. 
With fe//owwly neighbourhood ſeemeth not ge. Tuſſer. Then bids 1 th hoſpitable treat, 
FELLOWSHIP. 7. 7 [from fellow.] 1. Companionthip ; Vain ſliews of love to veil his fe/o# hate. Pope's Odyſſey. 


conſort; ſociety. 2. Aſſociation; confederacy ; combi- FeLo'xtovs. adj. [from felon.] Wicked; traitorous ; villa- 


nation. 3. Equality. 4. Partnerſhip; joint intereſt. nous; malignant; perhdious ; deſtructive | 
Company; ſtate of being together. 6. Frequency of This man conceived the duke's death; but what was the mo- 
intercourſe ; ſocial pleafure. 7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for tive of that fel nious conception is in the clouds. Motion. 


O thieviſh night 

Why ſnould'ſt thou, but for ſome ſelonicus end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd the lamps 


feſtal entertainments, with ge prefixed. 8. An eſta- 
bliſhment in the college, with ſhare in its revenue. 9. 
[In arithmetick.] That rule of plural proportion whereby 


we ballance accounts, depending between divers perſons, With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
having put together a geneial ſtock, ſo that they may To the milled and lonely traveller? Milton. 
every man have his proportional gain, or ſuſtain his pro- In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
portional part of loſs. Cocker's Arithmetick. It does but touch thy Iriſh pen and dies. Dryden, 
(1.) This hay cannot tell what he would have, FeLq'niousLy. adv. [trom felonious.] In a felonious way. 
But kneels and holds . p hands for "IE 3 Fx L 8 Nous adj. [from felon.] Wicked; felonious. Not 
eſpeare's Coriclanus. uſed. 
—— From bliſsful bow'rs I am like for * dole to die, 
Of amarantine ſhade, fountain, or ſpring Through fe/onous force of mine enemy. Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
27 _ 3 = lite, bang han oy = * Fe'Lowvy. n./. | felonie, Fr. felonia, low Latin; from felon.] 
In felk buy ihr of joy, of ligh Miltca's Paradiſe Loft A crime denounced capital by the law; an enormous 
There is no man but God puts excellent things into his poſ- . i ; | 
ſeſſion, to be uſed for the common good; for men are made for I will make it ſelony to drink ſmall beer. : 
ſociety and mutual fe/loxuſtp. Calamy's Sermons. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


| God having deſigned man for a ſociable creature, made him FeLT. The preter ite of FeeL, which ſee. : | 
not only with an inclination and under the neceſſity to have fe/- FELT. n. /. [ypelt, Saxon.] 1. Cloth made of wool united | 
laauſbip with thoſe of his own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with without weaving. 2. A hide or ſkin. , | 


language, which was to be the great inſtrument and cementer of (1.) It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
tociety. Locle. A troop of horſe with felt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

(2.) We would not die in that man's company, (2.) To know whether ſheep are ſound or not, ſee that the 

That fears his /e//owu/btþ to die with us. Shakeſp. Hen. V. Felt be looſe. Mortimer's Huſband! y. 
Thoſe laws do bind men abſolutely, even as they are men, To FeLrT. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite without weaving. 

although they have never any ſettled fellowſhip, never any ſo- The ſame wool one man /Felts into a hat, another weaves it 
lemn ent amongſt themſelves. : Hooker. into cloth, another into kerſey. Hele's Origin of Mankind. 
Moſt of the other Chriſtian princes were drawn into the el. 70 FE LT RE. v. a. [from felt.] To clot together like felt. 
Loybip of that war. Knollcs's Hiftory of the Turks, His feltred locks, that on his boſom fell, 
mM ; — . . * _ On rugged mountains briers and thorns reſemble. Fairfax. 
at fellauſbip in pain divi , | / - 
Nor lightens aught each many peculiar load. Par. Reg. Fe 3 og _ * 4 [feleu, Fr. felkon, Arab.] A ſmall open — 

O love! thou ſtern] wer maintai ; : g - | 
And wilt not bear a x Aer in —— ; co FEMALE. n. / [ femelle, French; femella, Latin.] A ſhe; 
Tyrants and thou all fel/ou:/biþ diſdain. Dryden. one of the fex which brings young ; not male. 

(F.) The great contention of the fea and ſkies Gad created man in his own image, male and female created | 
Parted our fellrwbit.. But hark, a fail! Shaleſp. Othelln, he them. Gen. i. 27. | 
(6.) In a great town friends are ſcattered, fo that there is not If he offer it of the herd, whether it be a male or female, he 

that ei which is in leſs neighbourhoods. Bacon Eſſays. hall offer it without blemiſh. Leviticus. 
(7.) He had by his exceſſis e gocd fellauſbiß, which was — Men, more divine, | 

grateful to all the company, made himſelf popular with all the Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and foul, - | 

officers of the army. Clarenton. Are maſters to their females, and their lords. Shakeſpeare. 


(8.) Coruſodes having, by extreme parſimony, faved thirty FEMALE. adj. 1. Not male. 2. Not waſculine ; belong- 
Þ pounds out of a beggarly fe/lawſbip, went to London. Swift, ing to a the. 3. FEMALE Rhymes. Double rhymes to 
* LLY. adv. [from fell] Crueily ; inhumanly ; la vage ly; called, becauſe in French, from which the term is taken, 


barbarouſſy. in e u feminine. Theſe rh tt 
R. ye be ſure, but cruel and unkind ; ns Gangs in e weak or feminine. & rnyrmes ue To» 
$18 a r, that with greedineſs ; 8 
Ns blood, when he by chance doth find Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable; 


A feeble beaſt doth fe/ty him oppreis. Stenſer's Sonnets. We know the torrid zone is now found habitable, Convley. 


F EN 
(1.) Female of jex it ſeems. 


——— Swarming next a 'd 
The femate bee, that s her hu d drone. 
2.) Other ſuns perhaps 
With their attendant moons thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and / emale light, 
Which too great ſexes animate the world, 
Add what wants 
In female ſex, the more to draw his love. 
He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge, not deogiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
If by a female hand he had foreſeen 
He was to die, his wiſh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. Dryd. 
(3.) The female rhymes are in uſe with the Italian in _ 
live, with- the Spaniard promiſcuouſly, and with the Frenc 
alternately, as ap, cars from the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems. Dryden's Preface to Ann. Mirab. 
Fur Covert. n. /. ([French.] A married woman; who is 
alſo ſaid to he under covert biron. - Blount. 
Fur Sole. n. , [French.] A fingle woman; an unmarried 
woman. 
Fr MINA (LIT Y.. [from fzmina, Latin.] Female nature, 
If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of femmality 
take place, upon the increaſe or growth thereof the maſculine 
appears. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Fr minine. adj. [ femininus, Latin.] 1. Of the ſex that 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


brings young; temale. 2 Soft; tender; delicate. 3. 
Efeminate ; emaſculated ; wanting manlinels. _ 
(1.) Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is /emmine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate | 
Ilis wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleaveland. 


(2.) Her heav'nly form 
Angelick, but more ſoft and feminine. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether fem:- 
nine and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy. Raleagh's Hijtory. 
Fe: Mixine. n. /. A the; one of the lex that biings young ; 
a female, 
O! why did God create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature ? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? Million. 
FEMOAL. adj femoralis, Latin.] Belonging to the thigh, 
The largett crooked needle ſhould be uſcd in taking up the 
ftemorat arteries in amputation. Sharp's Surgery. 
FI. N. 2. / (penn, Saxon; denne, Dutch.] A marth; low flat 
and moift ground; a moor ; @ bog. 
Mexico is a city that ſtands in the midſt of a great marſh or 
Fen. Abbot”s De jcrij tion of the War ll. 


I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fex 
Makes fear d and talk d of more than ſcen. Shak. Coriclar. 
Ihe furface is of black zer earth. Wo.dwarld cn Fofſ.ls. 
He to Portina's wat'ry marſhes went; 
A. long canal the nuuddy fer divides, 
And with a clear unſuily'd current giidcs. A. Lliſan. 
F:'xBtkky: A. / fen and berry ] A Kind of blackberiy. 
Shinner. 
Frxcs. n. , [from defence.] 1. Guard; ſecurity; out- 
work; deſence. 2. incloſure; mound ; hedge; fortified 
beuncary, 3. The art of fencing ; defence. 4. Skill in 
du fence. | 
(.) That proved not ſence enough to the reputation of their 
oppreſtors. a Decay of Filip. 
1 kere's no fence ag ainſt inundatione, earthqual es, or hurri- 
cancs. L' Eftrange. 
To put them out of their parent 3 view, at a great diſtance, 
is to £x10% them tc the greateſt dangers of their whole life, 
when they have the leatt fexce and gun d agaiuſt them. Locke. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Cefar, 
And hay it in his fight, that it may ſtand 
Aude betwixt „s and the victor's wrath, 
(2.) In vain did nature's wile command 
Dir ide the waters from the land, 


Addiſas's Cats. 
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If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th' inviolable main; 
Th' eternal ne 2 PP 1 
And at vi un 8 * Her s 
mY Shall I mention make 1 8 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, | 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fence ® Dryden. 
Employ their wiles and N 
To pals the fences and ſurpriſe the fair. 


Pope. 
(3.) I bruiſed my ſkin th other day, with playing at at 
and dagger with a maſter of fence. Shak. Merry Wives of Wind/, 


(4.) I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, | 
Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. Shakeſpeare, 
To Fence. v. a 1. To incloſe; to ſecure by an inclo- 
ſure or hedge. 2. To guard; to fortify. 
(r.) Th' inhabitants each paſture and each plain 
Deſtroyed have, each field to waſte is laid; 
In fenced towers beſtowed is their grain, 
Before thou cam'ſ this kingdom to invade. Fairfax. 
He hath fenced up my way that I cannot paſs, and ſet dark- 
neſs in my paths. Job, xix. 8. 
Thou haſt cloathed me with ſkin and fleſh, and haſt /ece4 
me with bones and finews. Fob, x. 11. 
He went about to make a bridge to a ſtrong city, which 
was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. xii. 13. 
See that the churchyard be fenced in with a decent rail, or 
other incloſure. Ayliffe's Parer gun. 
(2.) So much of adders wiſdom I have learnt, 
To fence my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milton's Agonifle-, 
With love to friend, th' impatient lover went, 
Fenc'd from the thorns, and trod the deep deſcent, Dryden. 


To Fence. v. n. 1. To practiſe the arts of manual de- 
fence ; to practiſe the uſe of weapons. 2. To guard 
againſt; to act on the defenſive. 3. To fight acco ding 
to art, by obviating blows as well as giving. 

(1.) He hawing got ſome iron, ſhould have it beaten into 
ſwords, and put into his ſervants hands to fenc with, and bung 
one another. Locke, 

(2.) Vice is the more ſtubborn as well as the more dangerous 
evil, and therefore in the firſt place to be ferced aguinſt. Lecke, 

(3-) If a throſtle fing, he falls ſtrait a capering : 
He will /exce with his own ſhadow. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
A beauteous heifer in the wood 1s bred ; 

The ſtooping warriors aiming head to head, 

Engage their claſhing horns ; with dreadful ſound 

The foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound ; 

They fence and puſh, and, puſhing, loudly roar, 


Their dewlaps and their fides are bath'd in gore. D. ydon. 
A man that cannot fence will kcep out of bullies and game- 
ſters company. 5 IL. cle. 


Theſe, being polemical arts, could no more be learned alone 
than fencing or cudgelplaying. Arduthact and Hefe. 


Fe'ncELess. adj. [irom fence.} Without incloſure; open. 
Each motion of the heart riſes to fury, 
And love in their weak boſoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deſtructive: 
So the wind roars o'er the wide fencelcſs ocean, 
And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
Alike from North, from South. Rowwe's Jane Shore. 


Fencen. n. /. {from fence] One who teaches or prac- 
tiſcs the uſe of weapons, or ſcience of defence. 
Calinneſs is great advantage; he that lets 

Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 

Mak all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets; 

As tunning foxcers ſuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

A nimble fexcer will put in a thruit fo quick, that the foil 

will be in your boſom when you thought it a yard off. Digby. 

Fe'xciBLE. adj. [from fence.] Capable of defence. 

: a Addi on. 

FE'NCINGMASTER. nm. [ce and maſter.] One who 
teaches the ſcience of defence, or the uſe of weapons. 


Fr'inC1NGSCHOOL. a. /. | fence and ſchoal.] A place in 
which the ute of weapons is taught. 


F E O 


If a man de to 
ſhould be a good wreſtler than an ordin 
moſt a gentleman can attain to, unleſs 
in the fencingſehoul, and every diy exerciſing. 


ſelf holes in the ground. 


out. 
Spread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath to fexd the bitter cold. 
To Fenvp. v. n. To diſpute; to ſhift off a charge. 


— 


and prove with them, paſſes for a great part of 
it is learning diſtin from knowledge. 


Fe'nper. nm. /. [fiom fend.] 


the floor. 
to keep off violence. 


gain of intereſt ; the practice of increaſing 


tem 
etation. 


FeNUGREEK. . | fenum Grecum, Latin.) A plant. 


ſcent. 
A fav"ry odour blown, more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than finell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 
Fe'nneLFLOWER. z. /. | nigella] A plant. 
Fe'nntLGIANT. „/ | ferula.] A plant. 
Fe'nny. adj. [from fen.] 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. 


The hungry crocodile, and hiſſing ſnake, 

Lurk in the troubl'd ftream and fenny brake. 

(2.) Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the caudron boil and bake. 
F:/xxysTONWEs. =. . A plant. 
Fe'xSUCKED. 2 [ fen and fuck.} Sucked out of marſhes. 
Infect her beayty, 
You fenſuck'd fogs, | + by the powerful ſun. 
| Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

FE'OD. . [ feodum, low Latin.] Fee; tenure. Did. 

Fez'odaL, adj, | feadal, French, from frad.] Held from 
another. 

Fe'opaxy. n. /. [from ſcadum, Latin.] One who holds 
his eftate under the tenute of ſuit and ſervice to a ſupe- 
riour lord. | | Hanmer. 

To FEOFF. v. a. [ fief, fieffer, French; feoffare, low La- 
tin. To put in poſſeſſion ; to inveſt with right. 

Feoees's. mn. /. | feoffatus, Latin; fieffe, French.] One 
put in poſſeſſion. 

The late earl of Deſmond, before his breaking forth into 
rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands to feoffees in truſt, in 
hope to have cut off her majeſty from the eſcheat of his lands. 

Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Felorren. n. {{ [| feoffator, low Latin] One who gives 

poſſeſſion of any thing. See FrorrmenT. 


granting poſſ ſſian. 
Any gift or grant of any honours, caſtles, lands, or other 
 immoveable things, to another in fee-fimple, that is, to him 
and his heirs for ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin of the thing 
given: when it 1s in writing, it is called a deed of feofrrent ; 
and in every feoffment the giver is called the feoffor, f-2fator, 
and he that receiveth by virtue thereof the feotfee, for fatus. 
The proper ditference betiveen a feoffor and a donor is, that 
e feoffor gives in fee · ſimple, the donor in fee- tail. =Coxvel. 


To FenD. wv. a. [fiom defend] To keep off; to ſhut 


Dryden's Virgil. 


The dexterous management of terms, and being ble to fend 
ing; but 

Locke. 
1. An iron plate laid before 
the fire to hinder coals that fall, from rolling forward to 


2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a ſhip 


Fenera'Tion. n. . [ feneratio, Latin.] Uſury; the 
money by lend- 


Ing. 
The hare figured not only puſiflanimity and timidity from its 


but feneration and uſury from its fecundity and ſu- 
Brown's Vulzgar Errours. 


Fe'nnel. n. . | feniculum, L+tin.] A plant of ſtrong 


Milton. 


1. Marſhy ; boggy ; moontſh. 


(1.) Driving in of piles is uſed for ſtone or brick-houſes, and 
that only where the ground proves fenny or mooriſh, Moxcn. 


Prior. 


 Shakeſp. Macberb. 
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his ſon for duels, I had rather mine Fexa'ciry. n. , [ feracitas, Latin.] Fruitfulneſs ; ferti- 
fencer, which is the li 

will be conſtantly 
Locke. 
Fen-CRICKET. n. [ grilfetalpa.] An inſeR that digs it- 


ity. Dick. 
Fz'raL. ad. ¶ feralis, Latin.] Funereal ; deadly. Dr. 
Fzxia'Tion A. [ feriatio, Latin.] The act of keeping 
holiday ; ceſſation from work. 
As though there were any feriaticn in nature, this ſeaſon is 
commonly termed the phyſicians vacation. Brown. 
FL'RINE. adj. [ ferinus, Latin.] Wild; ſavage. 
The only difficulty is touching thoſe ferine, noxiovs, and 
untameable beaſts ; as lions, tygers, wolves, bears. Hale. 
Fenin ess. n. /. [from ferine.] Barbarity ; ſa vageneſs; 
wildneſs. 
A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life, a converſation with 
thoſe that were fallen into a barbarons habit of life, would 
aſſimilate the next generation to barbarifm and ferineneſs. 


Flair v. mn. . [ feritas, Latin. ] Barbarity; cruelty; 
wildneſs ; ſavageneſs. 


He reduced him from the moſt abject and ſtupid ferity to 

lus ſenſes, and to ſober reaſon. Woodward s Nat. Hiſt. 
To FERME'NT. v. @. | fermentn, Latin; fermenter, Fr.] 
To exalt or rarify by inteſtine motion of parts. 
Ye vig'rous ſwains l while youth ferments your blood, 

And purer ſpirits ſwell the fprightly flood, 

Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, 

Wind the ſhrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. Pope. 


To FerxmenT. v. n. To have the paris put into inteſtine 
motion. 


Fe'nmenT. „. /. [ ferenent, French; fermentum, Latin.] 
1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. 2. Inteitine mo- 
tion; tumult. 

(1.) The ſemen puts females intoa fever, upon impregnation; 
and all animal humours which poiſon, are putrefying ferment. 
Flyer on the Humcgurs, 


(2.) Subdue and cool the ferment of defire. 


Rogers Sermons, 
FexMme'NTABLE. adj. [from ferment.] Capable of fer- 
mentation. 


FerMENTAL. adj. [from ferment.] Having the power to 
cauſe fermentation. Nat uſed. 

Cucumbers, being wateriſh, fill the veins with crude and 
windy ſeroſities, that contain little falt or fpirit, and debilitate 
the vital acidity and fermental faculty of the ſtomach. Broxwn. 

FeamenTa'Tion. n . | fermentatio, Latin.] A flow 
motion of the inteſtin2 particles of a mixt body, atiſ- 
ing uſually from the operations of ſome active acid mat- 
ter, which rarifies, exalts, and ſubtilizes the ſoft and ſul- 
phureous particles : as when leaven or yeſt rarihes, _ 
ens, and ferments bread or wort. And this motion ditfers 
much from that uſually called ebullition or eſferveſcence, 
which is a violent boiling and ſtruggling between an acid 
and an alkali, when mixed together. Harris. 

The juice of grapes, after fermentati:n, will yield a ſpiritus 
ardens. | Boyle. 

A man, by tumbling his thoughts, and forming them into 
expreſhons, gives them a new kind of fermentation ; which 
works them into a finer body, and makes them much clearer 


than they were before. Collier on Friend hip. 
The ſap, in fluent dance, 

And lively fermentation, mounting, ſpreads 
All this innumerous colour d ſcene of things. 


Thomſon. 


Pe'orrmenT. „ [ aifamentum, Latin.] The act of Frau xTATIVE. adj. [from fernent] Canſing fermenta- 


tion; having the power to cauſe fermenta ion. 
Arxomatical ſpirits deſtroy by their fer mentairve heat. 
Arbuthnot, 


FERN. ». /. [teann, Saxon] A plant. 


The leaves are formed of a number of ſmall pinnules, den- 
tated on the edges, and ſet cloſe by one another on flender ribs. 
On the back of theſe pinnules are produced the ſ-eds, ſmall and 
extremely numerous. The country people eltcem it a ſovereign 
remedy decocted for the rickers in children. Hill. 

* F 
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Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood, 


Horri l with fern, and intricate with thorn ; 


Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were — 
Haden. 
There are great varieties of fern in different of the 
world ; but they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens. Millar. 
Fr ANY. adj [from fern] Overgrown with fern. | 
— The heid ſnffic'd, did late repair 
To f.rny heaths, and to their foreſt-lare, D-y.len. 
Fuso cious. adj. | ferox, Latin; feroce, French.] 1. Sa- 
vage; fierce. 2. Ra venous; rapacious. 
(1.) — Smedley rote in majeſty of mud; 
Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 
And each fercarcus feature grim with ooze. Poe. 


(2.) The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto beaſts 
and fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto ſuperfetation ; but 
the lion and ferocious animal hath young ones but ſeldom, and 
but one at a time. Brown's Fulgar Errour:s. 

Fexu'ciry. n. . [ feracitas, Latin; feroacue, French, 
irom feracious.] Savageneſs ; wildneſs ; fierceneſs. 

Am uncommon Fferocity in my countenance, with the re- 
narkable flatneſs of my noſe, and extent of my mouth, have 
procured me the name of lion. Adifon's Guardian. 

Untaught, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhofpitable, full of Fercctty, Phillip's Briton. 
Fe'nxrovs. adj. [ ferreus, Latin.) Irony; of iron. 

In the body of glaſs there is no ferreous or magnetical na- 

ture. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
FiRRET. [ fured, Welſh; furet, French; ferret, 
Dutch; wiverra, Latin.] 1. A kind of rat with red 
eyes and a long ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. They are 
aid ro have been brought hither from Africa. 2. A kind 
of nar:ow woollen tape. 

(1.) With what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, having 
threatning not only in her ferret eyes, but while ſhe ſpoke, 
her roſe ſeemed to threaten her chin. Sidney. 
Cicero 

Looks with ſuch ferret and ſuch firy eyes, 

As we have ſcen him. Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purſe- nets. Mcrtiimer. 

To Fr'nreET. v. a. [from the noun] To drive out of 
lurking places, as the ferret drives the coney. 

The archbiſhop had ferretted him out of all his holds. 

| Heylin. 
Fzl Narr. n. / [from ferret ] One that hunts ano- 
ther in his priracies. 
Fr KRANE Nn from ferry] The fare paid at a ferry. 
- Fenrv'Ginous. adj. [e rugineux, French ; ferrugineus, 

Latin.) Partaking of the particles and qualitics of iron. 

They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, ferrugircus, ſa- 
line, petrefying and bituminous. Ray on the Creation. 

Fe'nrULE. . /. {from ferrum, iron, Latin.] An iron 
ring put round any thing to keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are ſtrengthened with nails, as we fortify the 
ends of our ſtaves or forks with iron hoops or ferrules. Kay. 

To FERRY. v. a. [fanan, to paſs, Saxon ; fabr, German, 

a paſſage. Minner imagines that this whole family of 

words may be deduced from the Latin weho. I do not love 

Latin originals ; but if ſuch muſt be fought, may not theſe 

words be more naturally derived from ferri, to be car- 

ried ?] To carry over in a boat. 
Cymocies heard and ſaw, 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, 

The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, Sy, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queen. 


To TE'rRY. V.n, To pals over water in a veſſel of car- 
tiag e. | 
— T hence hurried back to fire, 
They ferry over this Lethzan found 
Both to and fro, their ſorrow to augment, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Fy'nnY. 
Fe'rnvBOAT. 
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} n. ſ. [from the verb, and boat} t. A 
veſſel] of carriage; a veſſel in which 


oods or paſſengers are carried over water. 2. The paſ- 
Los over which the ferryboat paſſes. 
(1.) By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other fide of that wide ſtrand, 
Where ſhe was rowing, and for paſſage ſought : 
Him needed not long call, the ſoon to hand 
Her ferry brought. 
— Ering them with imagin'd ſpeed 
Unto the Traject, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
A ferrybcat to carry over the king's houſhold. 
i 2 Sam. xix. 18. 
I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary ferry. 
Addifon. 
Fe'nxyman. n. {. [| ferry and man.) One who keeps a 
ferry ; one who for hire tranſports goods and paſſengers 
over the water. 
I paſt, methought, the 2 flood, , 
With that grim ferryman, which poets write of, 
Unto the — of perpetual night. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted over the dead 
bodies from Memphis, was made by the Greeks the ferrymar: 


Fairy Queen, 


of hell, and ſolemn ſtories raiſed after him. Brown. 
The griſly ferryman of hell deny d : 
ZEneas entrance, tul he knew his guide. Roſcommon. 


Fru or Forth. Common terminations are the ſame as in 
Englith an army; coming from the Saxon word pynð. 
Gibſon. 
FE'RTILE. adj. ¶ fertile, French; fertilis, Latin.] 1. 
Fruittul ; abundant ; plenteous. 2. With of before the 
thing produced. 
(1.) — I had hope of France, 
As tirmly as I hope for fertile England. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
I have had a large, a fair, and a pleatant field; fo fertile, 
that it has given me two harveſts in a Summer. Did. 
I aſk whether in the uncultivated walte of America, a thou- 
ſand acres yield as many conveniencies of life as ten acres of 


equaily Fertile land do in Devonſhire ? Locke. 
View the wide carth adorn'd with hills and woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by ber floods. Blackmere. 


(2.) The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. 
Camden's Remains. 
This happy country is extremely fertile, as / thoſe above, 
ſo likew!te of its productions under ground. Woodward, 

Fe&TILENESS. . /. [trom fertile.) Fruitfulnels ; fecun- 
dity. 

Toa VEeRTILITATE. v. a. [from fertiſe.] To fecun- 
date; to fertilize ; to make fi uitſul or productive. Not 
in ule. 

A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole racemation or 
cluiter of eggs, not excluded in many wecks after. Brow, 

FERTILITY. 2. /. | fertilitas, Latin.] Fecundity ; abun- 
dance; fi uitfulneſs; plenteouſueſs. 


I will go root away 
The nufome weeds, that without profit ſuck 
The foil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. Shak. Rich. II. 
Paradiſe itlelf exceeded in beauty and fertility 5 and thele 
places had but a reſemblance thereof. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
The quicknels of the imagination is ſeen in the invention, 
the Fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſſion. 
Dryden. 
To Inundations Egypt, through which the Nile thn and 
the Indies owe their extraordinary fertility, and thoie mighty 
crops they produce after theſe waters are withdrawn. Wood: 


To Fexrili'zs. v. 4. | fertiliſer, French] To make. 
fruitſul'; to make plenteous; to make productive; to 
fecundate. A, 

Rain-water carries along with it a ſort of terreſtrial matter 
that fFertilizes the land, as being proper for the formation of 
vegetables, Wocdward's Nat. Hiſt. 
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Fe'xTILY. . adv. [from fertile] Fruitfully ; plenteouſly ; 


plentifully ; abundantly. | 
FERVENCY. „ fer ven, Latin.] 1. Heat of mind; 


ardour ; eagerneſs. 2. Pious ardour ; flame of devotion ; 
' zeal. 


| 10 Vour diver 
Did hang a falt-fiſh on his hook, which he 
With ferwency drew up. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
(2.) We have on all fides loſt much of our firſt ferveucy to- 
wards God. Hooker, Dedicaiion. 
There mult be zeal and ferwency in him which propoſeth for 
the reſt thoſe ſuits and ſupplications, which they by their joyful 
acciamations mult ratify. Hooker. 
When you pray, let it be with attention, with ferwercy, and 
with perſeverance. Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Fe'avent. adj ¶ fervens, Latin; fervent, French.] 1. 
Hor ; boiling. 2. Hot in temper; vehement. 3. Ar- 
dent in piety ; warm in zal; flaming with devotion. 
I. The fountains 
Bubbling wave dil ever frethly wade 
Ne ever would through fervent Summer fade. Spenſer. 
From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay of ferwent 
blood, will flow a future quietude and ſerenitude. Wetton. 
(2.) They that are more fervent to diſpute, be not always 
the moiſt able to determine. Hccher. 
(3-) This man being erwent in the ſpirit, taught diligently 
the things cf the Lord. Acts, xv. 25. 
So ſpake the fervent angel; but his zeal 
None teconded, as out of ſeaſon judg'd, 
Or ſingular and raſh. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let all enquiries into the myſterious points of theology be 
carried on with fervent petitions to God, that he would di,pote 
their minds to direct all their {kill to the promotion of a good 
life, South's Sermons. 
Fe'rvenTLY. adv. [from fervent] 1. Eager y; vehe- 
mently 2. With pious aidour ; with holy z-al. 
(1) They all that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) Epaphras faluteth you, labouring ferwentl; tor you in 
prayers. | Col. iv. 12. 
He cares not how or what he ſuffers, ſo he ſuffer well, and 
he the friend of Chrift ; nor where nor when ke ſuffers, fo he 


may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. Taylor, 
FERVID. ts | ho wickes "Lam % Hot ; buns ; 
boiling. 2. Vehement ; eager ; zealous. 
Feavi'vity. n= { (from fervid.] 1. Heat. 2. Zeal; 
paſſion ; ardour. Dick. 


FrlavibnzEss. u. , [from fervid.] Ardour of mind; 
paſſion. 

As to the healing of Milchus's ear, in the account of the 
meek Lamb of God, it was a kind of injury done to him by 
the ferwvidneſs of St. Peter, who knew not yet what ſpirit he 
was of. entley's Sermons. 

FERULA. „ / [ ferule, French; fiom ferula. giant fen- 
nel, Latin.] An inſtrument of cor ection with which 
young ſcholars are beaten on the hand : fo named becauſe 

anciently the ftalks of fennel were uſed for this purpoſe. 

Theſe differ as much as the rod and ferula. Shaw's Gramm. 

To Fe'nuLs, v. a. To chaſliſe with the ferula. 

Feſrvous. n. . [ Fer vor, Latin; ferveur, French] 1. 
Heat ; warmth. 2. Heat of mind 3 zeal. 3. Aldour of 
piety. 

(.) Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual ferwrur 

proceeded from this ſtar, yet would not the ſame determine the 
opinion. Brown's FVulgar Errcars. 

Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Foretells the Ferwour of enſuing day, 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 
To leafy ſhadows, from the threatned heat. 
Theſe filver drops, like morning dew, 

Foretell the ferwour of the day; 

So from one cloud ſoft thow'rs we view, 

And blaſting lightaings burſt away. 


Waller. 


zeal; 


that he might manifeſt his divine charity to men. 
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(2.) Odious it muſt needs have been to aboliſh that which 
all had held for the ſpace of many ages, without reaſon ſo great 
as might in the eyes of impartial men appear ſufficient to clear 
them from all blame of raſh proceedings, if in ferwour of zeal 

they had removed fuch things. | Hooker. 
Haply deſpair hath ſeiz d her; 

Or, wing'd with ferwour of her love, ſhe's flown 

To her deſir d Poſthumus. Shakeſp. Cymbe line. 

(3-) There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, jewels of 
the greateſt value in Enrope, if the devotiun of its princes con- 
tinues in its preſent ferwour. Addijen on Lady. 

Fe'scus. mn. / [weeſe, Dutch; ſeſtu, French.] A ſmall 
wire by which thoſe who teach to read point out the let- 
ters. ü 

Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making the points of 
his fingers of his left hand hoth on the inſide to ſignify ſhme let- 
ter, when any of them is pointed at by the foretinger of the 
right hand, or by any kind of feſcue. Holder. 

Teach them huw monly pattions ought to move; 

For ſuch as cannot think, can never love; 

And tince they needs will judge the poet's art, 

Point em with fe/cues to each ſhining part. 

Fe'sELs n . A kind of baſe grain. 

Diſdain not Feſels or poor vech to ſow, 

Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive. 

Fzsss. n / [in hera ery | 

The % is ſo called of the Latin word faſcia, a band or 
girdle, poſſeſſing the third part of the eſcutcheon over the mid- 
dle: if there be above one, you mult call them bars; if with 
the field there be odd pieces, as ſeven or nine, then you mutt 
name the field, and jay fo many bars; if even, as fix, eight, 
or ten, you mult ſay harwiſe, or barry of fix, eight, or ten, 
as the king of Hungary bears argent and gules barry of eight. 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

To Fe'sTER v. n. | feſſe, in Bavarian, a ſwelling corrupt- 
ed. Tunius.] To rankle ; to corrupt ; to grow virulent. 

I might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover the fore which 


Dryden, 


May's Virgil. 


had deeply F. fered within me. Sidney. 
Inward corruption and infected fin, 
Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained ſtill, 
And feftering {ore did rankle yet within. Fairy Queen. 
How thould our fe/tered fores be cured ? Hooker, 


I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart 
To hear themſelves remember'd. 
— Well might they Feller gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death. Shakeſp. Coriwlanus. 
Mind that their fouls 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where, wretches, their poor bodies 
Mutt lie and Fefter. Shakeſþ. Hen. V. 
There was imagination, that between a knight whom the 
duke had taken into ſome good degree of favour, and Felton, 
there had been ancient quarrels not yet well healed, which 
might perhaps be feffering in his breaſt, and by a certain in- 
flammation produce this effect. Melton. 
Paſſion and unkindneſs may give a wound that ſhall! bleed 
and ſmart ; but it is treachery that makes it faer. South, 
FE'STINATE. adj. [ fe/tinatus, Latin.] Haſty ; hurried. 
A word not in ute. 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a moſt A Hinate 
preparation : we are bound to the like. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Fe's TINATELY. adv. [rom feftinate.] Haſtiiy ; ſpeedily ; 
with fpecd. Not in uſe. 
Take this key; give enlargement to the ſwain, and bring 
him fefftnrate!y 1 | Shakeſp. Lowe's Labeur Loſt. 
FesTina'Tion. 2. /. | feftinatio, Latin. ] Haſte ; hurry. 
FESTIVAL. adj. [ feftivus, Latin] Pertaining to featts ; 
Ovous. 
: He appeared at great tables, and fefliva/ cntertainments, 
Atterbury, 
Fe'sTivaL. n. /. Time cf feaſt ; anniverfary-day of civil 
or religious Joy. 
So tedious is this day, 
As is the 5 ght before ſome fefiwval, 
A 


— 
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To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shakeſp. Romes and Juliet. 
Th' invited ſiſters with their graces bleſt 
Their feſtivals, ö ; Sandys. 
The morning trumpets fefival proclaim'd | 
Through each high ſtreet. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Follow, ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this feftivadl, 
And merrily fing and {port, and play; 
"Tis Oriana's nuptial day. Granwille. 
By ſacrifice of the tongues they purged away whatever they 
had ſpoken amiſs during the feftival. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
The Feſtival of our Lord's Reſurrection we have celebrated, 
and may now conſider the chief conſequence of his reſurrection, 
a judgment to come. f Atterbury s Sermons. 
Fe'sT1ve. adj. | feſtivus, Latin.] Joyous ; gay; befitting 
a feaſt. 
The glad circle round them yield their ſouls 
To f«/tive mirth and wit that knows no gall. Thomſon. 
FesrTi'viry. . [ feſtivitas, Latin; from feſtive.) 1. 
Feſtival ; time of rejoicing. 2. Gaiety ; joyfulneſs ; 
remper or behaviour befitting a feaſt. : 
(r.) The daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhipped as a 
deity, and had an annual fi vity obſerved unto her honour, 
Brown. 
There happening a great and folemn feftivzty, ſuch as the 
ſheep ſhearings uſed to be, David condeſcends to beg of a rich 
man ſome ſmall repaſt. South, 
(2.) To ſome perſons there is no better inſtrument to cauſe 
the remembrance, and to endear the affection to the article, 
than the recommending it by feftivity and joy cf a _— 
| aylor. 
Fr'sroow. n. /. | felon, French.] An ornament of carved 
work in the form cf a wreath or garland of flowers, or 
leaves twiſted together, thickeſt at the middle, and fuf- 
pended by the two extremes, whence it hangs down per- 
pendicularly. Harris. 
Fe'sTUCINE. adj. [ feſtuca, Latin] Straw-colour be- 
tween green and ye low. 
Therein may be diſcovered a little inſe& of a fefucize or pale 
green, reſembling a locuſt or graſhopper. Brown. 
FesTu'cous adj. | feſtluca, Latin] Formed of ſtraw. 
We ſpeak of itraws, or feflucous diviſions, lightly drawn over 
with oil. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Fer. v a. To fetch; to go and bring. Not in ute. 
Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fet, 
The ſooner the eaſier carriage to get. Tuffer's Huſbandry. 
But for he was unable thein to et, 


A litile boy did on him (till attend. Fairy Queen. 


And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoiakim, who 


flew him with the ſword. Jer. xxvi. 23. 
Fer. n. , [I ſuppoſe from fait, French, a part or pot- 
tion] A piece. Not in ule. | 
The hottom clear, 
Now laid with many a fe: 
Of ſced-pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there 
Was known as black as jet. Dreyton. 
To FETCH. v. a. preter. fetched; anciently fet, unleis it 
rather came from To fet. ſpeccan, pettan, Saxon.] 1. 
To go and bring. 2. To derive ; to draw. 3. 'Io ftrike 
at a diſtance. 4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome power- 
ful operation. 5. To draw within any confinement or 
| p07 208 6. To produce by ſome kind of force. 7. 
o perform: Tr is applied to motion or cauſe. 8. To per- 
form with ſuddenneſs or violence. 9. To reach; to ar- 
rive at; to come to. 10. To obtain as its price. 
(1.) They have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down. Shakeſp. 
We will take men to fetch victuals for the people. Judges. 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid goats. 
Gen. XXvil. 9. 
The ſeat of empire, where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scoich, to fetch their doom. Waller, 
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Draw forth the monſters of th' abyfs profonnd, 
Or fetch ih' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 
992 On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 
Whole blood is fetcht from fathers of war- proof. Shakeſp, 
(3.) The conditions of weapons, and their improvements, 
are the fetching afar off ; for that outruns the danger, as it is 
ſeen in ordnance and muſkets. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(4.) In ſmells we ſee their great and ſudden effect in ferchin> 
men again, when they ſwoon.  Bacen's Nat. Hiſtory, 
At Rome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, under the 
encouragement of the prince, and may be fetched up to its per- 
fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the work of an age or 
two in other countries,  _ Hdiifon on tak, 
(5.) General terms may ſufficiently. convey to the people what 
our intentions are, and yet not fetch us within the compaſs of 
the ordinance. Sander ſor. 
(6.) Theſe ways, if there were any ſecret excellence among 
them, would fetch it out, and give it fair opportunities to ad. 
vance itſelf by. Milton on Education. 
An human ſoul without education is like marble in the quar- 
, which ſhews none of its beauties till the {kill of the poliſher 
Arden out the colours. Addiſon. Spect᷑ator. 
(7.) I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of . _ ; 2 _ 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not t . mb. 
When — — grey doth aa. L el my round * 
Over the mount. SB 1 Milton. 
To come to that place they mult Fetch a rec miles 
on the right hand through a foreſt. Knolles's Hift, 
(8.) - Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Shakeſpeare. 
The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at a delicions 
cluſter of grapes. L' Eftrange. 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that loſt her beauty 
by the ſmall-pox, ſhe Fetches a deep ſigh. Addiſon. 
(9.) Mean time flew our ſhips, and ſtraight we feteht 
The 1yren's iſle ; a ſpleenleſs wind fo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. Chapman. 
If earth, induſtrious of herielf, fetch day 
Travelling Eaſt ; and with her part averſe 
From the ſun's beam, meet night ; her other part 
Still uminous by his ray. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The hare laid himſelf down, and took a nap; for, ſays he, 
I can Fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe. L' Eftrange, 


(10.) During ſuch a ſtate, filver in the coin will never ferch 
as much as the blver in bullion. Locke. 
To FETCH. v. n, To move with a quick retura. 


Like a ſhifted wind unto a ſail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about. Shakeſp. 


FerTcn. n. /. [Tom the verb.] A ftratagem by which any 
thing is inditectly performed; by which one thing ſcems 
intended and another is done; a trick; an artifice. 

An envious neighbour is eaſy to find, 
His cumberſome fetches are ſeldom behind: 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what be can; 
His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee then, 
It is a fetch of wit; 
You laying theſe flight ſullies on my fon, 
As 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd i' th* working. Shak. Hamlet. 
But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 
Streight caſt about to over-reach 
Th' unwary conqu'ror with a Fetch. Hudibras. 
With this fetch he laughs at the trick he had plaid me. Still. 
The fox had a fetch in't. L' Eftrange. 
iE From theſe inſtances and fetches 
Thou mak'ſ of horſes, clocks and watches, 
2 Mat, thou ſeem ſt to mean 
at Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 


FelrcnER. n. , [ſrom fetch.] One that fetches any 
thing. 

FE TIP adj. [ fetidus, Latin; fetide, Prench.] Stinking; 
rancid ; having a ſmell ſtrong and offenſive, 


Tuſer. 
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Moft 
Bacon': Nat. 


either fetid or mouldy. P _ 
In the moſt ſevere orders of the church of Rome, thoſe w 
practiſe abſtinence, feel after if ſetid hot eruCtations. Arbuth. 
Plague, fierceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 
Deſcends from Ethiopia's poiſon'd woods, 
From ſtifled Cairo's filth and ferrd fields. Summer. 


Fe'/TiIDwess. . ,. [from ſetid.] The quality of ſtink- 


ing. 
Paik: 1. / | feet and loc.] A tuft of hair that grows 
behind the paſtern E of many horſes: horſes of a low 
ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuſt. 
Frakch deep Te gore, and with wil 
Fret Fet in gore, with wi 
York out their raved beds ot thr dead renders. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
White were the fetlocks of his feet before, 
And on his front a. ſnowy ſtar he bore. 
Fz'Tor. n. [ fetor, Latin] Adftink ; a ſtench ; a ſtrong 
and offenſive ſmell. 
The Ffetor may diſcover itſelf by ſweat and humour. Brown. 
When the ſymptoms are attended' with a fetor of any kind, 
ſuch a diſeaſe wall be cured by aceſcent ſubſtances, and none 
better than whey. Arbuthnot on. Diet. 
FE'TTER. 7. 7 4 It is commonly uſed in the plural fetters. 
from feet z perrene, Saxon. ] Chains for the feet H 
chains by which walking is hindered. 
Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet, and like mana- 
cles on the right hand. Ecclus. xxi. 19. 
Drawing after me the chains and fetters whereunto I have 


been tied, I have by other mens errours failed. Raleigh. 
Paſſion's too Gone to be in Fetters bound, 
And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
The wretch in double Vetters bound, 
Your potent mercy may releaſe. Prior. 


Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe of his leg that juſt before 
had been ſo much pained hr <4 2. * ; en. 
I thought her pride 
Had broke your fetters, and afſur'd your freedom. A. Phil. 
To Fe'TTER. v. 4. [tom the noun.] To bind; to en- 
Chain ; to ſhackle ;'to tie. It is properly uſed of the feet, 
but is applied to other reſtraints. 


Neither her great worthineſs nor his own ſuffering for her, 
could Fetter his ficklenels. Sidney. 
—— My conſcience ] thou art fetter d 
More than my ſhanks and wriſts. Shak. Cymbel. 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread; 
Charm ach with air, and with words. Shakeſpeare. 


Doth a maſter chide his ſervant becauſe he doth not come, yet 
knows that the ſervant is chained and jettered, ſo as he cannot 
move ? ramball againſt Hobbes. 

A chain which man to fetter man has made; 
By artifice impos d, by fear obey d. Prior. 
Te Fe'TTLE. wv. n. [A cant word from feel.] To do 
trifling buſineſs ; to ply the hands without labour. 

When your maſter is moſt buſy in company, come in and 
pretend to fertile about the room; and if he chides, ſay you 
thought he rung the bell. Swwift's Direct. to the Footman. 

Fi'Tus. n. , { fetus, Latin] Any animal in embrio ; any 
thing yet in the womb z any thing unborn. 

That paradox of Hippocrates ſome learned phyſicians have 
of late revived, that the Fetus teſpires in the womb. Boyle. 

Fz UD. n. /. ſfeah, enmity, Saxon.] Quarrel 3 conten- 
tion; oppoſi jon; war. 
Though men would find ſuch mortal feuds 

In ſharing of their publick goods. Hudibras. 
In former ages it was a policy of France to raiſe and cheriſh 
inteſtine feuds and diſcords in Great Britain. Addiſon. 

* Scythia mourns 
ur guilty wars, earth's remoteſt regions 
a Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Ad.tiſon's Cato. 
FEUDAL. adj. [ feudalis, Low Latin.] Pcriaining to 
fees, ſeus, or tenures by which lands are held of a ſupe - 
riour lord. 


Feu'partory. n. J. [from feudal.] 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Fz'vertsR: adj. [from fever.] 
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are of an odious ſmell; for they ſmell Pzv'par, n. , A dependance ; ſomething held by tenure : 


a fee ; a fey. 3 
Wales, that was not always the feudal territory of England, 
having been governed by a — of their own, had laws ut⸗ 
terly to the laws of England. | Hale. 
One who holds not in 


chief, but by ſome conditional tenure from a ſuperiour. 
The duke of Parma was tempted to be true to that enterprize, 
by no lets iſe than to be made feudatory, or beneficiary 
king of England, under the ſeignory in chief of the pope, and 
the protection of Spain. Bacon. 


Farrier's Dick. RR WER. n. . [ fevre, French; febris, Latin.] A diſeaſe 


in which the body is violently heated, and the pulſe 
qujckened, or in which heat and cold prevail by turns. Ie 
is ſometimes continual, ſometimes intermittent. 
Think'| thou the firy fewer will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will give it place to flexure and low bending ? Shak. Hes. v. 


Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's fitful re he ſtreps well. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Dryden. 


Should not a ling ring Fewer be remoy'd, 

Becauſe it long has rag d within my blood? 

He had never dreamed in his life, till he had the fever he 
was then newly recovered of. Locke. 


To Fe'vsr. v.. [from the noun.] To put into a fever. 


The white hand of a lady fewer thee ! 

Shake to look on't. - Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Her blood all ever d, with a furious leap, 

She ſprung from bed diſtracted in her mind. Dryd. 


Fs'vertrT. / [from fever:] A ſſight fever; febricula. 


A * feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not a ſufficient 
excuſe for non - appearance. Apliffe's Parer gon. 


Fe'verrew. n. / [febris and fugs, Latin.] A plant. 


in medicine, and is found 
Miller. 
1. Diſeaſed with a fever. 
2. Tending to a fever. 3. Uncertain ; inconſtant; now 
hot, now cold. 4. Hot ; burning. 
(1.) To otherclimates beaſts and birds retire, 
And ſeveriſb nature burns in her own fire. Creech. 
When an animal that gives ſuck turns ſeveriſb, that is, its 
juices more alkaline, the milk turns from its native genuine - 
whiteneſs to yellow. Arbuthncot on Alimente. 
(2.) A fevoriſh diſorder diſabled me. Swift to Pope. 
(3-) We tols and turn about our feweriſb will, 
When all our eaſe muſt come by lying till ; 
For all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
Is not in pleaſure, but in reſt from pain, Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
(4.) And now four days the ſun had ſeen our woes, 
Four nights the moon beheld th” inceſſant fire; 
It ſeem'd as if the ſtars more ſickly roſe, 
And farther from the feweriſh North retire. Dryd. Aun. Mir. 
Fe'verl;HNEsS. . / [from feveri/h.] A flight diforder of 
the feverith kind. 
Fze'vexous. adj. [ fiewreux-ſe, French; from fever.] r. 
Troubled with a fever or ague. 2. Having the nature of 
a fever. 3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 
(r.) Thou mad'it thine enemies ſhake, as if the world 
Were fewercus ; and did tremble. Shakeſp. Cortiolanas. 
(2.) All few'rous kinds, | 
Convulſions, epileplics, fierce catarrhs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(3-) It hath been noted by the ancients, that ſouthern winds, 
ing much, without rain, do cauſe a feverozs diſp , ſition of 
the year ; but with rain not. | 


Common feverfew is the ſort 
wild in many parts of England. 


Bacon's Nat. Hit. 


Fe'very. adj. [from fever.] Diſeaſed with a fever. 
O Rome, thy head 
Is drown'd in ſleep, and all thy body few'ry. 


B. Jeb. Catil. 
FE'UILLAGE. „ [French.] 


A bunch or row of leaves. 
Of Homer's head I incloſe the outline, that you may deter- 
mine whether you would have it fo large, or reduced to make 


room for feuillage or laurel round the oval. Ferwas 10 Pope. 


1 
FEUILLEMORT, „. , [French.] The colour of a faded 


leaf, corrupted commonly to philemer, 
Febr. . /. A dogkeeper: perhaps the cleaner of 


the kennel. 
FEW. adj. {y-0, peopa, Saxon; ua, Daniſh.] 1. Not 
many; not: in a great number. 2. Sometimes elliptically ; 
not many words, 


(1.) We are left but e of many. Jer. 
So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood; 

So many would be great, ſo fezv be good; 

For who would virtue for herſelf regard, 

Or wed without the portion of reward ? Dryd. Juv. 


On winter ſcas we Fewver ſtorms behold, 
Than foul diieaſes that infect the fold. Dryden's Virg. Geor. 
Men have car or more ſimple ideas from without, accord- 
ing as the objects they converſe with afford greater or leſs va- 


nety. Locke. 
The Fexwer ſtill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope's Hor. 


Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of a few. 
Swift. 

The imagination of a poet is a thing fo nice and delicate, 
that it is no ealy matter to find out images capable of giving 
pleaſure to one of the fexw, who, in any age, have. come up to 
that character. Berkel; to Pope. 

(2.) To anſwer both allegations at once, the very fu ſtance 


of that they contain is in eo but thie, Heater. 
So having laid, he tous to Eve in eto: 

Say, woman, what is this which thou hatt done? Milton. 

Thus Jupiter in fete unfolds the charge. Dryden s /En. 

The firm retolve I here in r diſcloſe. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Fe'weL. n. | feu, French.] Cumbuitible matter; mate- 
rials for keeping fie : as fit wood coal 
If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed, falling even where 
the wood was green, and fartheſt off fiom any mclination unto 
furious attempts, muit not the peril thereof be greater in men, 
whoſe minds are as dry fewwcl, apt beforchard unto tumulcs, 
ſeditions and broils ? Hooker, Dedication. 
Others may give the fewvel or the fire; 
But they the breath, that makes the flame, inſpire. Denlam. 
A known quantity of ee, all kindled at once, will caule 
water to boil, which being lighted gradually will never be able 
to do it. | Bentl-y s Sermons. 
To FEZ W, L. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with tewel. 
——— Never, alas! the dreadful name, ; 
That e wels the infernal flame. Convnley. 
Fr'wness. . /. [from few.] 1. Paucity ; ſinallneſs of 
number. 2. Faucity of words; brevity ; conciſeneis. 
(1.) Theſe, by reaton of their fewneſs, I could not diſtin- 
gviih from the numbers with whom they are embodied. Dryden. 
(2.) Feawneſs and truth, tis thus. 
Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
To Fey. v. a. [veghen, Dutch.] To cleanſe a ditch of 
mud. 
Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry ſummer no water will yield, 
By feying and caſting that mud upon heaps, 
Commodities many the huſbandman reaps. | Tuſſer. 
FIB. „. / [A cant word among children.] A lie; a falſe- 
hood. 
Deſtroy his fb or ſophiſtry; in vain, 


The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope's Epiſiles. 
I fo often lie, 
Scarce Harvey's ſelf has told more fibs than I. Pe. 


To FIB. v. n. [trom the noun.] To lie; to tell lies; to 
ſpeak falſely. 


If you have any mark, whereby one may know when you 
F, and when you ſpeak truth, you had belt tell it me. 


Arbathnet, 

FER. n / (Tom f.] A teller of fibs. 

FIBRE. . | fibre, French; fibra, Latin. ] 
thread or tiring ; the firſt conitituent parts of bodies. 2. 
A fbre, in phyſick, is an animal thread, of which ſome 
are foir, flexible, and a litile elaſtick ; and theſe are either 


t. Aſamll 
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hollow, like ſmall pipes, or ſpongious and full of little 
cells, as the nervous and fleſhy fibres: others are more ſo- 
lid, flexible, and with a ſtrong elaſticity or ſpring, as the 
membranous and cartilaginous fibres and a third fort ate 
hard and flexible, as the fibres of the bones. Some fo very 
ſmall as not to he eaſily perceived ; and others ſo big ag 
to be plainly ſeen ; and moſt of them appear to be com- 
poſed of ſtill ſmaller fibres: theſe fibres tirſt conſtituie the 
ſubſtance of the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, . 


nerves, veins, arteries and muſcles. uincy. 
(1. ) Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Poje, 


(2.) My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 

And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the iprings of life: 

The name of father awes me itil. Did. Hhaniſb Friar, 

Fi'sBxiL n. |. [ fbrille, French.] A malt fibre or firing. 

The muſcles conſiſt of a number of fibres, and each fibre of 
an incredible number of little fbrils bound together, and di- 
vided into little cells. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Fr'sxous. adj. | fitreux, French; from fibre | Compoſed 
of fibres or itamina. 

The difference between bodies fbrous and bodies viſcous is 
plain; tor all woul and tow, and cotton and ſilk, have a gree- 
dineſs of moiſture. Bacon s Nat. Hiſt. 

I faw Petreus' arms employ'd around 

A well grown oak, to root it from the ground; 

This way and that he wrench'd the #67 ous bands, 

The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands. den. 

The fbrous and ſolid parts of plants paſs unaltered through 
the inteſtincs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


FUBUL A. n . [latin] The ower and leſſet bone of the 
leg, much tualler than the tibia : it lies on the outſide of 
the leg; and its upper end, which is not fo high as the 
knee, reccives the lateral knob of the upper end of the 
tibia into a ſmall ſinus, which it has in its inner de. Its 
lower end is received into the ſmall ſinus of the tibia, and 
then it ex ends into a laige proceſs, which forms the outer 
ankle. Quincy. 

FI CXLE. adj. [ricol, Saxon ] 1. Changeable; unconſtant; 
irre olute; wavering; un cady; mu able; changeful; 

without ſtcady adherence. 2. Not fixed; ſubject to vi- 


Cilhiude. 
06.) — Remember where we are, 
In France amungit a cle wavering nation. Shak. Hen. VI. 
— A {lave, who e caſy buriow's pride 
Dwells an the fickle grace ut her he follows. Shak. K. Lear. 
—— Or likett hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of iviorpheus' train. Milton. 
They know how fick/z common lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly beiiev'd ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 
We in vain the fickle ſex puriue, 
Who change the conſtant lover for the new. 
(2.) He would be loth 
Us to aboliſh; leit the adverſary 
Triumph, and fay, fckle their tate, whom God 
Mot favours ! | Milton's Par. Loft.” 
FircxLewgss, 2 , [from fickle.] Inconſtancy; uncer- 
tainty ; unſteadinels, 
Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuffering for her, 
could fetter his ficklencfs; but, before his marriage-day, he had 
taken to wife that Baccha of whom the complained, Siducy. 
Beware of fraud, bewaie of fchleneſt, 
In choice and change of thy dear-loved dame. Fairy Queen. 
I am a ſoldier and unapt to weep, 
Or to exclaim on fortune's Eu. Sbateſp. Henry VI. 
Inſtability of temper ought to be checked, when it dilpoſes 
men to wander from one ſcheme of government to another, ſince 
| ſuch a ficklencſs cannot but be attended with fatal conſequences. 
Addifen's Frecbolllen. 
Whether out of ficaleneſs or deſign I can't tell, I found that 
whit the liked one day ſhe diſliked another, Alison. 


Dryden . 


Prior. 
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Fi'cx Ly. ad. [from fickle.) Without certainty or ſtabi- 
lity. 

8 ful der, — ys 

ike à young wa ir, t 

Of godiike — on bankrupt terms, 

To raiſe a quran pow'r that's fick/y held 

By the fait tenure of the people's will. Southern, 

TCO. n. f. [Italian] An «& of contewpt done with the 
fingers, exprefling a fig for you. | 

Having once recovered his fortreſs, he then gives the fico to 
his adverſaries, Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

FiicTiLe. adj. [ fifilis, Latin.] Moulded into forum; ma- 
nufaQtured by the potter. 

The cauſe of fragility is an impotency to be extended ; and 
therefore ſtone is more fragil than metal, and fo file earth is 
more fiagil than crude earth. Bacen's Nat. Hift. 

Fi'ction. . . | fidio, Latin; chien, French.] 1. The 
act of feigning or inventing. 2. The thing feigned or in- 
vented. 3. A falſehood ; a lie. 

(1.) If the preſence of God in the image, by a mere fin 
of the mind, be a ſufficient ground to worthip that image, is 
not God's real preſence in every creature a far better ground to 
worſhip it ? 

Fiction is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of painting: 
there is a reſemblance in one of human bodies, things, and 
actions, which are not real; and in the other of a true tory by 
a fiction. Dryden's Du Freſno. 

(2.) If through mine ears pierce any conlolations, 

By wiſe diſcourſe, ſweet tunes, or poets fidions ; 

If ought I ceale theſe hideous exclamations, 

While that my foul, ſhe, ſhe lives in afflictions. Sidney. 

So alſo was the fdtion of thoſe golden apples kept by i dra- 
gon, taken from the ſerpent, which tempted Evah. Kalcigh. 

Fictiovs. adj. [ fiftus, Latin] Fictitious; imagiuaty ; 
invented, A word coined by Prior. 
With fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 

Matter and motion man reſtrains, 

And ftudy'd lines and fictious circles draws. 

FICTVYTiOUS. adj. [ fditius, Latin.] 1. Counterfeit ; 
falſe ; not genuine. 2. Feigned ; imaginary. 3. Not 
real; not ttue ; allegorical ; made by proſopopeia. 

(1.) Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 

That all who view the piece may know 

He needs no trappings of f&itious fame. Dryden. 

(2.) The human perſons are as fi7itious as the airy ones; 
and Belinda reſembles you in nothing but in beauty. Pope. 

(3.) Milton, ſenſible of this defect in the ſubje&t of his 
poem, brought into it two characters of a ſhadowy and ficti- 
71245 nature in the perſons of fin and death, by which means he 
has interwoven in his fable a very beautiful allegory. 

, ddifon. Stefator. 

Ficti'tz10usLyY. adv. [from fiditious.] Falſely ; coun- 
terfeitly. 

Theſe pieces are fitiouſly ſet down, and have no copy in 
nature. : Brewn's Fulgar Erreurs. 

Fip. n. / [ Atta, Italian.] A pointed iron with which ſea- 
men untwiſt their cords. Skinner. 
FIDDLE. „. . [rdele, Saxon; vedel, Dutch; fidel, Ger- 
man ; fidicula, Latin; full, Erie.] A firinged inſtrument 
of mulick ; a violin. 
In trials of muſical {kill the judges did not crown the f4dle, 


Prior. 


but the performer. Stilliug fleet. 
The adventure of the bear and fide 
Is ſung ; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibras. 


She tried the fddle all over, by drawing the bow over every 
part of the ſtrings; but could not, for her heart, find where- 
about the tune lay. Addiſon's Guardian. 

To PDD TE. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To play upon a 
fia die. 2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and do 
nothing, Ike a fellow that plays upon a fiddle. 

.) Themiſtocles being deſired at a feaſt to touch a lute, he 
faid he could not fidi/e, but he could make a ſmall town a great 
city, Bacon's Efjays. 


Siuliing fleet. 


To Flock. 


*F-: 1... 


Others impert yet nobler arts from France, 


Tench kings to Fe, and males ſenates dance, Pope. 


(2.) A cunning fellow oblcrved, that ol4 Lewis had ſtole 
away part of the map, and ſaw him fdaling and turning the 


trying to join the two pieces together, Arbuthne:. 


we cooks cannot abide what they jubly call falling work, 


where abundance of time is ſpent, and little done. Swift. 
FipDLEFaDDLE. ./ [A cant word.] Trifles. 


She ſaid that her grandfather had a horſe ſhot at Edgehill, 


and their uncle was at the ſiege of Buda; with abundance of 


Fddl:faddle of the fame nature. Spedtater, 
Fi'ppLEraDDbLe. dj. 'Tiifling ; giving trouble, or mak- 
ing a buttle about nothing. 
She was a troubleſume fiddlzfaddle old woman, and fo cere- 
monious that there was no bearing of her. Arbuthnot. 
FDD LER. 2 / [from fiddle] A muſician; one that plays 
upon the hddle. 
Let no ſaucy fddler preſume to intrude, 
Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs. Ben. Fchnſun. 
Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more ikilful in the 
trade than he was. Taylor's Rule of Living Help, 
Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
"IT will turn all politicks to jeſts, 


To be repeated like =—_ Dory, 
When fiddlers ſing at feaſts. Dryden. 
When Mils delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. Sæviyt. 
Flop LESsTIck. n. f. | fiddle and flick} The bow and 


hair which a fiddler draws over the ſtrings of a fiddle. 
His griſly heard was long and thick, 
With which he ſtrung his fddleflick. | Hudibrar. 
FipDLEeSTRING. 2. /. [ fiddle and firing.] The fling of a 
fiddle; that which makes a noiſe. 

A. fiddlefiring, moiſtened with water will fink a note in 
a little time, and conſequently muſt be relaxed or lengthened 
one ſixteenth. | Arbuthnot on Air. 

Fipe'Lity, n. , [ fidelitas, Latin; fidelite, French] 1. 
oneſty ; veracity, 2: Faithful adherence. 

(1.) The church, by her publick reading of the book of 
God, preached only as a witneſs; now the principal thing re- 
quired in a witnels is fidelity. coker. 

(2.) They miſtake credulity for fidebtty. Clarke. 

b. n. [A cant word.] To move. nimbly 
To FrDceT. & and irregularly. It implies in Scotland 
agitation. 
Tim, thou'it the Punch to ſtir up trouble; 
You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 
Put all your brother puppets out. Fart. 
Fipu'cial. adj. | fiducia, Latin.] Confident ; undoubt- 


Ing. 

Faith is cordial, and ſuch as God will accept of, when. it af- 
fords fiducial reliance on the promiſes, and obediential ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the coinmands. Hammeond's Prat. Catech. 

Fipu'ciary. n. /. [ fiduciarius, Latin.] 1. One who 
holds any thing in truſt. 2. One who depends on faith 
without works. | | 

(2.) The ſecond obſtructive is that of the fiduciary, that 
faith is the only inflrument of his juſtification; and ex- 
cludes good works from contributing any thing toward it. 

Hammez:d, 


Fipu'ctaxy. adj. 1. Confident ; ſteady; urdoubting; 
untonched with doubt. 2. Not to be doubred. 

(1.) That faith, which is required of us, is then perfect, 
when it produces in us a fiduczary allent to whatever the Colpel 
has revealed. Vale Pretaration for Death. 

(2.) Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and f7uciary 
obeciience, unleſs at her own home, where the is ex:mpia- 
rily loyal to herſeif in a high exact obedience. Hoxel. 

FIEF. „/ [ fef, French] A fee; a manor ; a poſition 
held by ſme tenure of a ſuper tour, | 
To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
For paiuture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province and alluring prey; 


F 
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A chamber of dependencies was fram'd, 

And the whole fer, in right of poetry, the claim'd. : Dryden. 

As they were honoured by great privileges, ſo their lands 
were in the nature of fe, for which the poſſeſlors were obliged 
to do perſonal ſervice at lea. Arbuthn:t on Coins. 
1 Lp. n. /. [relv, Saxon; feld, German; weld, Dutch. ] 
1. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 2. Ground not 
encloſed. 3. Cultivated trat of ground. 4. The open 
country : appoled to huuſe or quarters. 5. T he ground 
of battle. 6. A battle; a cawpaign; the ection of an 
army while it keeps the field. 7. A wide expanſe. 8. 
Space; compaſs ; extent. 9. The ground or black ſpace 
on which «figures are drawn. 10. [In heraldry.] [The 


{urface of a thield. 

(1:) Live with me, .and be my love, 
And we will all the pleaſure prove, 
That hills and vallies, dale and feld, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. Raleigh. 
By the civil law the corpſe of perſons deceaſed were buried 

out of the city in the fields. lies Parergon. 
(2.) Field lands are not exempted from mildews, nor yet 
from imut, where it is more than in incloſed lands. Mcrtimer. 

(3-) Or great Okris, who firft taught the ſwain 
In Pharian fields to ſow the golden grain. Pope's Slatius. 

(4-) Since his majeſty went into the feld, 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(F.) When a man is in the field, a moderate (kill in fencing 

rather expoſes him to the ſword of his enemy than ſecures him 
from it. Lacke. 

(6.) —— You maintain ſeveral factions: 

And whilſt a feld ſhould be diſpatch'd and tought, 

You ere diſputing of your generals. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
— What tbough the field be loſt, 

All is not loſt. Mvwiten's Paradiſe Loft. 
(7.) The god a clearer ſpace for heav'n defign'd ; 

"Where fields of light and quid ether flow, 


.Purg'd from the pond”rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 
Atk of yonder argent feld above, | 
Why Jore's ſatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope. 


(8.) The ill-natured-man gives himſelf a large feld to expa- 
-tiate in: he expoſes failings in human nature. 
Addiſe n. Spectator. 
I ſhould enter 


a feld too wide, and too much beaten, 

.if I ſhould diſplay all the advantages of peace. Srratridge. 
Who can this feld of miracles ſurvey, 

And not with Galen all in rapture. fay, : 

Behold a God, adore bim — obey. FBackmore's Creation. 

90 Let the fetd or ground of the picture be clean, light, 

and well united with colour. Dryden's Du. Frejnoy. 


Fi'tLDeD. adj [from feld] Being in feld of battle. 


Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work.; 
That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from hence, 
To help our felded friends. Shakeſpear?”s Cariolauus. 


Fit LD-BAS1L. n. /. | field and baſil.) A plant. 
Fr'sLDBED. n |. eld and bed] A bed contrived to be 


ſet up eaſily in the field. 
omeo, good night; I'll to my trucklebed, 
This fie/dbed is too cold for me to ſleep. Shakeſpeare. 
Fir LD ARE. ./ [felb and papan, to wander in the fields; 
turdus pilaris] A bicd. 
Winter birds, as woodcocks and feldfares, if they come 


early out of the northern countries, with us ſhew'cold Winters. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


an army in the field , 
Fi'eLDmowuse. . { field and mouſe.; nitedula.] A mouſe 
that burraws in banks, and makes her houſe with various 


apartments. 
The ficli mou ſe builds her garner under ground. Dryden. 


Fiel. lnice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill them in hard 
Winters. Martimcr : Huſband. ). 


FrzrLDporricen. 1. / [ field and officer ] An officer Whole 
command in the beld extends to a whole regiment : as le 
colanel, licutenant-colonel, and major. 


FirieLDrIECE. adj. 


— 


F I E 


battles, bu: not im ſie ges. 


The baſſa planting his fieldpieces upon the hills, did from 


thence grieveuſly annoy tne det 


1d and piece.) Small cannon uſed in 


4. 


Fitnop. n. / [friend, plond, Saxon, a foe.] 1. An enemy; 


the great enemy ot mankind ; fatan ; the devil. 2. Any 


infernal bein 
(1.) 


2. 
1 from hell; what fiends wou 


And Hannibal cc uld not have wiſh d to fee. 


d with ſhould be, 


The hell-h- unds, as ungorg d with fleſh and blood, 


Purſue their and ſeek their wonted food. 
17 — Dryden's Theo. and Hon. 


Poje's Odyſſ” 


The ficnd remounts his courſer. 
O woman |! 


Is bent, all heli contains no fouler fiend. 


woman! when to ill thy mind 


Tom de followed by the foul fiend. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
What now, had I a body again, I could, 


B. Jobuſ. Cat, 


FIERCE. adj. | fer, French; ferox, Latin.] 1. Savage, 


ravenous ; eaſily enraged. 2. Vehement in tage; eager 


of miſchief. 
Paſſionate; angry ; furious. 
lent ; with ceterity. 


(t.) Thou hunteſt me as a fierce lion. 
(2.) Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wood, 


And vengeful ſlaughter, fierce for human blood. 


Tyrants fier 


With that the god, whoſe earthquakes rock the groun 
Fierce to Phoeacia croſt the vaſt profound. 


ce, that unrelenting die. 


3. Violent; outrageous; vehement. 4. 
5. Strong; forcible ; vio- 


Job. 


Pope. 
Pope. 
d, 


t ope's Odyſſey. 


(3.) Curſed be their anger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, 
Gen. xlix. 7. 


for it was cruel. 


(4-) 


This fierce abridgment 


'Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


A man brings his mind to be poſitive and fierce for politions 
whoſe evidence he has never examined. 
(5.) The ſhips, though fo great, are driven of ferce winds; 


Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. 


yet are they 


about with a very fimall helm. 


7a. 


Locke. 


lt. 2. 


Fi'txceLy. adv. [from fierce] Viclently ; furiouſly. 


Battle join d, and both ſides fiercely tought. Shak. H. VI. 
ir enemies before, and 


beaten with the great ordnance behind, were grievoully diitreſſed. 
Knolles's Hiftury of the Turk:, 


The defendants, fiercely aſſailed b 


The air, if very 


cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it 


burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. Bacon. 
Ferocity ; favage- 

3. Quickneſs to 
attack ; keenneſs in anger and reſentment. - 4. Violence; 


FiEACEVESS. n. , [from frerce.] 
neſs. 


outrageous paſſion. 


2 Eagerneſs for blood ; fury. 


5. Vehemence ; haſty force. 


(1.) The defect of heat which gives fierceneſs to our na- 


tures, may contribute to that roughneſs of our langu 


48. 


Swift. 


{z.) Suddenly there came out of a wood a monſtrous lion, 

with a ſhe-bear not far from him, of little leſs fierceneſs. Sidney. 
*(3-) The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſxilful to thew ſtrength, 

Fierce to their (kill, and to their ferceucſi valiant. Shakeſp. 

(4-) His pride and brutal fierceneſs I abhor; 

But fcorn your mean ſuſpicions of me more. Dryd. Au eng. 


Fir AITAcIAS. n. % 


In law ] A judicial writ, that Jes at 


all times within the year and day, for him that has reco- 
vered in an action of debt or damages, io the ſheriff, to 
command him to levy the debt, or the damages of his 
goods, againſt whom the recovery was had. 


File LDMARSHAL u. [field and marſhal} Commander of Fi'tzixtss. . / [from fery.] 1. Hot qualities ; heat; 


2 


| Acrimo 


(1. 


nels, 


like fire. : 
outrageous ; enfily provoked. 
6. Heated by fie. 


ny. 
The aſhes, by their heat, their 
long to the element of earth. 
(2.) The Italians, notwithſtanding th ir natural ferise- 
of temper, affect always to appear ſober and ſedate. 
FLER Y. 44%. [from fre] 1. Cenſiſtirg of fire. 


3. Vehement; ardent; attive. 


Convel. 


Hear of tewper ; intellectual ardour. | 
Ferineſs, and, their dry- 


Bee. 


Ad.li . 


Hot 


4. Paſſionate; 


5. Varcftiained 3 heices 


* 
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r.) Scarcely had Phcebus in the gloomy Eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team, 

Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt, 
When the laſt deadly fmoak aloft did Kam. 
I know, thou dſt rather 


Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower 


(2.) Hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thy entrails 
That * a tear * fall for Rutlan : 


Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shakeſp. K. 7obn. 
(4.) You know the p quality of the duke; 
How unremoveable, and fixt he is 
In his own courſe. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(5.) Then, as I faid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow but ſtatel kept on his courſe. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew ; 
Th' audacious wretch four fi-ry courſyrs drew. Dryden. 
(6.) The fword which is made fi-ry doth not only cut, by 
reaſon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it hath, but alſo burn by 
means of that heat which it hath from fire. Hooker. 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheaſant ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : | 
Short is his joy; he Rels the fier y wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Fire. n. /. [ fifre, French.] A pipe blown to the drum; 
military wind- muſick. 
Farewell the plumed and the big war 
That make ambition virtue! oh farewell! 
Farewell the neighing ſteed and the ſhrill trump, 
The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, th' ear-piercing fiſe. Shak. Othello. 
Thus the gay victim, with freth 
Pleas'd with the facred fife's ſound, 
Through gazing in ſolemn proceeds. 
Fir TEEN. 47 — Saxon.] Five and ten. 
I have dreamed and ſlept above ſome fifteen years and more. 
Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Fi'rTEENTH. adj. [pipreo da, Sar The ordinal of fif- 
teen; the fifth after the temth ; containing one part in fif- 
teen, 


A fifteenth part of filver inc 


Shak. R. II. 


P 


lands crown'd, 


Phillips. 


with gold, will not be 
recovered by any water of ſeparation, except you 


ta ter 

GRP of filver to draw up the leſs. acon's Nat. Hiftory. 

London ſends but four burgeſſes to þ + wager 42 of although it 

bear the fifteenth part of 8288 of the whole nation in all 
publick taxes and levies. 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
FIFTH. adj. [figra, Saxon.] - 1. The ordinal of five; 2 
next to the fourth. 2. All the ordinals are taken ellipti- 
cally for the part which they expreſs: a fifth, a fifth part; 
a third, a third part. 
1.) With ſmiling aſpect ſerenely move, 
10 2 fifth orb, — rule —— of love. 
faſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caft on four, 
Myſelf the fifth. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(2.) The publick ſhall have loſt four bs of its annual in- 
come for ever. Swift. 
FiirrfHLy. adv. [from fifth.] In the fifth place. 
Fifihly, living creatures have a more exact figure than plants. 
; Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
Frier R. adj. [fixreozo82, Saxon.) The ordinal ot fifty. 
If this medium be rarer within the fun's body than at its ſur- 
face, and rarer there than at the hundred part of an inch from 
its body, and rarer there than at the fiftieth of an inch 
from its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, I ſee 
no reaſon why the increaſe of denſity ſhould top any where. 


= ; Newton's Opt. 
rv. adj. Tpipels, Saxon.] Five tens. 


A. wither'd hermit, five ſcore Winters worn, 
Might ſhake off ffty looking in her eye. 


Dryden. 


Shakeſd. 


Fairy Queen. 


Shak. Corwlanus. 
's death? Shak. Heu. VI. 


(3.) Then fiery expedition be my win i 

Jove's Mercury, and herald for a king. Shak. Rich. III. 
—— I drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 

To outlook — and to win renown 


ope. FG LE. n. /. A fruit. A ſpecies of apple. 


Flor. ./ [from the verb.) 


1 


Judas ordained captains over thouſands, hundreds, ies, and 
tens. 1 Mac. iii. 55. 
In the Hebrew there is 2 conſiſting but of one letter, 
of which there are reckoned up above fifty teveral ſignifications. 


Locke. 

FIG. . /. [ ficus, Latin; g, Spaniſh ; figue, French.] 1. 

A tree that bears bgs. 2. A luſcious ſoſt fruit; the fruit 
of the figtree, 

(1.) The characters are: the flowers, which are always in- 
cloſed in the middle of the fruit, conſiſt of the leaf, and are 
male and female in the ſame fruit: the male flowers are ſituated 
towards the crown of the fruit; and the female, growing near 
the ſtalk are ſucceeded by ſmall hard feeds: the intire fruit is, 


for the moſt part, turbinated and globular, or of an ovel ſhape, 
is fleſhy, and of a ſweet taſte. 


( Miller. 
Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies. Pope's Odyſſe;. 


Or lead me through the maze, 

Embowering endleſs of the Indian fig. Thomſon's Summer. 

(2.) It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it beginneth to 

put forth leaves, have his top cut off. Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 

Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To FIG. v. a. [See FICO.] 1. To inſult with fico's or 

contemptuous motions of the fingers. 2. To put ſome- 
thing uſeleſs into one's head. Low cant. 

(1.) When Piſtol lies, do this, and fig me like 

The bragging 2 Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 

(2.) Away to ſow ſhe goes, and figs her in the crown 

with another ſtory. L Eftrange. 


A figapple hath no core or kernal, in theſe reſembling a fs, 
and differing trom other apples. Mortimer r Huſbandry. 


Fi'cMARIGOLD. n. / A plant. It is ſucculent, and has 
the appearance of houſeleek: the leaves grow oppoſre by 


Irs. Miller. 
F ye wok n. f. [culex ficarius.] An inſect of the fly 


ind 


To FIGHT. v. u. preter. fought ; part. paſſ. fought. [reohran, 
Sa xon.] 1. To contend in battle; to war; to make war; 
to battle; to contend in arms. It is uſed both of armies 
and ſingle combatants. 2. To combat; to duel; to con- 
tend in ſingle fight. 3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. 
4. It has with before the perſon oppoſed ; ſometimes 
againſt. 5. To contend. 

(1.) King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war. Shakeſp. 
The common queſtion is, if we muſt now ſurrender Spain, 
what have we been fighting for all this while? The anſwer is 


_ we have been fighting for the ruin of the publick in- 
tereſt, and the advancement of a private. Swift. 
For her confederate nations fought, and kings were lain, - 
Troy was o'erthrown, and a whole empire fell. Phillips. 
(2.) One ſhall undertake to fight againit another. 


2 Eſur. xiii. 
The poor wren, 


The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, | 


The young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. Shak. Macbeth. 
(3-) Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 

And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 

By this brave duke came early to his grave. Shak. X. Fobr. 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cauſe 

Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. 

(4) Ye fight with the Chaldeans. Fer. 
he ſtars in their courſes ſought againft Siſera. Judge. 

(5. ) The hot and cold, the dry and humid fght. Sandys. 


6— — 


Addiſon's Cato. 


To Figur. v. a. To war againſt ; to combat againſt. 


Himſelf alone an equal match he boaſts, 
Tofight the Phrygian and th' Auſonian hoſts. Dryd. An. 


| 1 l 1. Battle. 2. Combat. ; 
duel. 3. 3 to ſcreen the combatants in ſhips. 
* | 


* 
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(r.) Gabriel, lead forth to battle theſe my ſons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed faints, 


By thouſands and by millions ray for fight. Milton. 
2 


. Herilus in ſingle fight I flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did endue ; 

And thrice I ſent him to the Stygian ſhore, | 

Till the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more. Dryden En. 

(3-) Who ever ſaw a noble ſight, 

That never view'd a brave ſea- fight 

Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 

Up with your fights and your nettings prepare. Dryden. 
FiicHTER. 2 /. (from fight.] Warriour ; duelliſt. 

I will return again into the houſe, and defire ſome conduct 


of the lady : I am no fighter. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
O, tis the coldeſt youth upon a 


The moſt deliberate jighter ! — for Love. 
FiicuTinG. particirial adi. (from fght.] 1. Qualified for 
war ; fit for battle. 2 Occupied by war; being the 
ſcene of war. 
(r.) An hoſt of fighting men went out to war by bands. 


; 2 Chron, 
2.) In fiehiing fields, as far the ſ I throw 
as fs 9 from the n bow. Pope's Oy. 
FicmenT. . / [ figmentum, Latin.] An invention; 2 
fiction; the idea feigned. 
Upon the like grounds was raiſed the fgment of Briareus, 
who, dwelling in a city called Hecatonchiria, the fancies of 


thoſe times aſſigned him an hundred hands. Brown. 
Thoſe aſſertions are in thruth the fgments of thoſe idle brains 
that brought romances into church hiſtory. Bp. Loyd. 


It carried rather an appearance of figment and invention, in 
thoſe that handed town” the — it, than of truth and 
reality. Mood ward Natural Hiſtory. 

Fr'GeeCKER. u. /. [fig and peck; ficedula, Latin.] A 
bird. ä 

FiguTATE. adj. [from figulus, Latin.] Made of potters 
clay. 

FI'GURABLE. adj. [from fguro, Latin.] Capable of being 
brought to certain form, and retained in it. Thus lead is 
figurable, but not water. | 

The differences of impreſſible and not impreſſible, fgurable 
and not figurable, ſciſſible and not ſciſſible, are plebeian notions. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Ficuranr'LiTY. ./ [from fgurable.] The quality of 
being capable of a certain and ſtable form. | 
FiicuraL. adj. [trom figure.] 1. Repreſented by delinea- 
tion. 2. FicGural. Numbers. Such numbers as do or 
may repreſent ſome geometrial figure, in relation to which 
they are always conſidered, and are either lineaty, ſuper fi- 


cial, or ſolid. Harris. 
(1.) Incongruities have been committed by geopraphers in 
the figural reſemblances of ſeveral regions. Brown. 


FicuraTE. adj. [ fguratus, Latin.] 1. Of a certain and 
determinate foim. 2. Reſembling any thing of a determi- 
nate form: as, fgurate ſtones retaining the forms of ſhells 
in which they were formed by the deluge. 3. Fig uRATE 
Caunterſoint. In muſick.] That wherein there is a mix- 
ture of diſcords along with the concords. Harris. 4. 
FicuraTE Deſcant. [In muſick.] That wherein diſ- 
cords are concerned, as well, though not ſo much, as con- 
cords ; and may well be termed the ornament or rhetorical 
part of muſick, in regard that in this are introduced all the 
varieties of points, figures, ſyncopes, diverſities of mea- 
ſures, and whatever elſe is capable of adorning the com- 
poſition. Harris, 

(1.) Plants are all fgurate and determinate, which inanimate 
bodies are not; for look how far the fpirit is able to ſpread 
and continue itſelf, fo far goeth the ſhape or figure, and then 


is determined. Bacon. 
Ficura'Tion. n. , [ fguratus, Latin.] 1. Determination 
to a certain form. 2. The act of giving a certain form, 
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(1.) Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a voice, with 
motion thereof confound any of the delicate and articulate 
figurations of the air in variety of words. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
(2.) If motion be in a certain order, there followeth vivifica- 
tion and figuraticn in living creatures perfect. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
FiicurAaTIvE. adj. [ fguratif-we, Fr. from figura, Latin.] 
1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe ; typical; repreſentative, 
2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the primitive mean- 
ing ; not literal. 3. Full of figures ; full of rhetorical 
exornations ; full of changes from the original ſenſe. 

(r.) This, they will ſay, was figurative, and ſerved by 
God's appointment but for a time, to ſhadow out the true ever- 
laſting glory of a more divine ſanctity ; wheremto Chriſt being 
long — entered, it ſeemeth that all theſe curious exornations 
ſhould rather ceaſe. Hoc ter. 

(2.) How often have we been railed at for underſtanding 
words in a figurative ſenſe, which cannot be literally under- 
ſtood without overthrowing the plaineſt evidence of ſenſe and 
reaſon. Stilling fleet. 

This is a figurative expreſſion, where the words are uſed in 
a different ſenſe from what they ſignify in their firſt ordinary in- 
tention. Rogers. 
102 Sublime ſubjects ought to be adorned with the ſublimeſt 

with the molt figurative expreſſions. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Pref. 
Fi'curaTiveELyY. adv. [from fgurative.] By a figure; in 
a ſenſe different from that which words originally imply ; 
not literally. | 

The cuſtom of the apoſtle is figuratively to transfer to him- 
ſelf, in the firſt perſon, what belongs to others. Hammond. 

The words are different, but the ſenſe is ſtill the fame ; for 
therein are figuratively intended Uziah and Ezechias. Brown. 

Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices are repre- 
hended, partly dramatically, partly fimply ; but, for the moſt 
part, figuratively and occultly. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

FIGURE. 2. /. { fgura, Latin.] 1. The form of any thing 
as terminated by the outline. 2. Shape; form; ſemblance. 
3. Perſon ; external form; appearance graceful or inele- 
gant, mean or grand. 4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance ; emi- 
nence ; remarkable character. 5. Magnihcence ; ſplen- 
dour. 6. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed in re- 
ſemblance of ſomewhat elſe. 7. Repreſentations in paint- 
ing; perſons exhibited in colows. 8. Arrangement; diſ- 
poſition; modification. 9. A character denoting æ num- 
ber. 10. The horoſcope ; the diagram of the aſpects of 
the aſtrological houſes. 11. [In theology] Type; te- 

reſentative. 12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking 
in which words are derorted from their literal and primi- 
tive ſenſe. In {t1i& acceptation, the change of a word is 
a !rope, and any affection of a ſentence a figure ; but they 
are confounded even by the exacteſt writers. 13. [ln 
grammar.] Ary deviation from the rules of analogy or 
ſyntax. | | 


(.) Flowers have all exquiſite figures, and the flower num- 
bers are chiefly five and four ; as in primroſes, briar-roſes, fingle 
muſkroſes, 1 pinks and gilliflowers, which have five leaves; 
lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, buglaſs, which have four leaves. 
| Baca Natural Hiftor y. 

Men find green clay that is ſoft as long as it is in the wa- 
ter, ſo that one may print on it all kind of figures, and give 
it what ſhape one 14 | Boyle. 
Figures are properly modifications of bodies ; for pure ſpace 


is not any where terminated, nor can be: whether be or 
be not body in it, it is uniformly continued. Locke. 

(2.) He hath borne himſelf iy ray the iſe of his age, 
doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of a lion. Shakeſp. 


(3-) The blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 
Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden's V're- 
I was charmed with the — of his figure and deli- 
as well as with his diſcourſes. Addiſon. Speci ac. 
good figure, or perſon, in man or woman, gives credit at 
firſt fight to the choice of exther, 1 Clarif 


\s 
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(4.) While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court, 
I made ſome figure there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of . 's Zn, 
The ſpeech, I believe, was not ſo much deſigned by the 
knight to inform the court, as to give him a figure in my eye, 
and keep up his credit in the country. Addiſon. Spectator. 
Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that makes a figure either 
as a maid, a wife, or a widow. Atdiſon's Guardian. 
Whether or no 77 have done well to ſet you up for mak - 
ing another kind of figure, time will witneſs. Addiſon. 
Many princes very ill figures upon the throne, who 
before were the favourites of the people. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
(5.) If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he may 
live in figure and indulgence, and be able to retire from buſineſs 
to idleneſs and hurry, his trade, as to him, loſes all its inno- 
cency. Law. 
(6.) Several ſtatues, which ſeemed at a diſtance of the whiteſt 
marble, were nothing elſ but ſo many figures in ſnow. Addiſon. 
(7.) In the princi--al fgures of a picture the painter is to em- 
loy the ſinews of his art; for in them conſiſts the principal 
* of his work. D. yden's Du Freſucy. 
My favourite books and pictures ſell: 
Kindly throw in a little fgure, 
And ſet the price upon the bigger. Prior. 
(8.) The figure of a ſyllogiim is the proper diſpoſition of the 
middle term with the parts of the queſtion. Watts's Logich. 
(9.) Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 
His love to Anthony. Shakeſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He that ſeeketh to be eminent amongſt able men, hath a great 
taſk ; but that is ever good for the publick : but he that plots 
to be the only figure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole 
. Bacon's Eſſays. 
As in accounts cy and fgures paſs for real fume, fo in 
human affairs words paſs for things themſelves. South's Serm. 
$303 We do not know what's brought to paſs under the pro- 
f of fortunetelling : ſhe works by charms, by ſpells, by the 
figure, and daubry beyond our element. Sbaleſp. 
He ſet a figure to diſcover 
If you were fle to Rye or Dover. Hudibras. 
Figure-flingers and ftar-gazers pretend to foretell the fortunes 
of kingdoms, and have no forefight in what concerns them- 
ſelves. L" Eftrange. 
(11.) Who was the figure of him that is to come. Romans. 
(12. dilken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd h les, ſpruce atfectation, 
Figures pedfatical, theſe ſummer flies | 
Have blown me full of maggot oftentation. Shakeſpeare. 
Here is a ftrange fgure invented againſt the plain and natural 
ſenſe of the words; for by praying to beſtow muſt be under- 
ſtood only praying to pray. | Stillingfleet. 
They have been taught rhetorick, but never taught language ; 
as if the names of the figures that embelliſhed the diſcourſe of 
thoſe, who underſtood the art of ſpeaking, were the very art 
and ſkill of ſpeaking well. Lecke. 


To Fi'GurEs. v. 4. | fguro, Latin.] 1. To form into any de- 


terminate ſhape. 2. 'To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance : 
as in picture or ſtatuary. 3. To cover or adorn with fi- 
gures, or images. 4. To diverſify ; to variegate with 
adventitious forms or matter. 5. To repreſent by a typi- 
cal or hgurative reſemblance. 6. To image in the mind. 
7. To prefigure ; to foreſhow. 8. To form figuratively ; 
to uſe in a ſenſe not literal. 9. To note by characters. 
(1.) Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their boughs 
and branches, are not figured, and keep no order. Bacon. 


Accept this goblet, rough with figur'd gold. Dryd. Virg. 


2.) Arachne figur'd how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the ſea did bear; ſo lively ſeen, 


That it true ſea, and true bull ye would ween. Spenſer. 
Now marks the courſe of las orbs on high, 
O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye. Pope. 


(3-) I'll give my jewels for a ſeat of beads, 
y gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
y gay apparel for an almſman's gown, 


My fgur'd goblets for a diſh of wood. Shak. Rich. II. 


FIL 
(4.) But this effuſion of ſuch manly drope, 


Startle mine eyes, and makes me more am: 2 d 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figur d quite o'er with burning meteors. Shakeſp. K. John. 
(5.) When ſacraments are ſaid to be viſible ſigns of inviſible 
graces we thereby conceive how grace is indeed the very end 
or which theſe heavenly myſteries were inſtituted ; and the 
matter whereof they conſiſt is ſuch as ſignifieth, figureth, and 
repreſenteth their end. Hooker. 
There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Marnage rings are not of this ſtuff : 
Oh! why ſhould ought leſs precious or leſs tough 
Figure our loves ? Domne. 
An heroic poem ſhould be more fitted to the common actions 
and paſſions of human life, and more like a glaſs of nature, 


figurmg a more practicable virtue to us than was done by the 


ancients. Dryden. 

The emperor appears as a riſing ſun, and holds a globe in 
his hand to figure out the earth that is enlightened and actuated 
by his beams. Addiſon on Medals. 

(6.) None that feels ſenſibly the decays of age, and his life 
wearing off, can figure to himſelf thoſe imaginary charms in 
riches and praiſe, that men are apt to do in the warmth of their 


blood. Temple. 
If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. Prior. 


(7.) Thiee glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun, 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
(8.) Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do well to illuſtrate 
more abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas, which the mind is not yet 
thoroughly accuſtomed to. Lecke, 
(9.) Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 


As thro' a cryſtal glaſs the figur d hours are ſcen. Dryden. 
Fi'Gurt-FLINGER. a. | figure and fling.] A pretender 


to aſtrology and prediction. 


Quacks, figure-flingers, pettifoggers, and republican plot- 
ters cannot well live without it. " Collier of Confidence, 


FiicworrT. . / [ fig and wort; ficaria.) A plant. Mill. 
Fita'ceous. adj. [from filum, Latin.] Conſiſting of threads; 


compoſed of th:eads. 

They make cables of the bark of lime trees: it is the ſtalk 
that maketh the flaceous matter commonly, and ſometimes 
the down that groweth above. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


FTLACER. . [ filazarius, low Lat. flum.) An officer in 


the Common Pleas, ſo called becauſe he files thoſe writs 
whereon he makes proceſs. There are fourteen of them 
in their ſeveral diviſions and counties: they make out all 
original proceſs, as well real as perſonal and mixt. Harris. 


FiLamExT. . /. | filament, French; filamenta, Latin.] A 


flender thread; a body ſlender and long like a thread. 
The effluvium paſſing out in a ſmaller thread, and more en- 
lightened filament, it ſtirreth not the bodies interpoſed. Bro. 
The lungs of conſumptives have been conſumed, nothing 


remaining but the ambient membrane, and a number of wi- 


thered veins and filaments. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The ever-rolling orb's impulſive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear, 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air 
And thoſe fill ſtrike the next, till to the fight 


The quick vibration propagates the light. Blackmore. 
The dung of horſes is nothing but the filaments of the hay, 
and as ſuch combuſtible. | Arbuihnot on Aliments. 


FilLBEkT. 2. / [This is derived by Junius and Skinner from 


the long beards or huſks, as corrupted from full beard or 
full of beard. It probably had its name, like many other 
fruits, from ſome one that introduced or cultivated it; 
and is therefore corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, the 
name of him who brought it hither.] A fine haze] nut 
with a thin ſhell. 


In Auguſt comes fruit of all forts ; as plumbs, pears, apri- 
cots, barberries, filberts, muſkmelons, monkſhoods of all co- 
lours. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed! 
On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed ? 
* G 2 
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Vet in a bert I have often known 

Maggots ſurvive, when all the kernel's gone. Dor ſet. 

There is alſo another kind, called the filbert of Conſtantino- 
ple ; the leaves and fruit of which are bigger than either of 
the former: the beſt are thote of a thin ſhell. Mortimer. 
T, FiLCH. v.a. [A word of uncertain etymolozy. The 
French word fer, from which ſome derive it, is of very 
late production, and therefore cannot be its original ] To 
ſteal ; to take by theft; to pilfer ; to pillage ; to rob; to 
take by robbery. It is uſually ſpoken of petty thefts. 

He ſhall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged by keeping his 
cattle in incloſures, where they ſhall always have fate being, 


tiiat none are continually filched and ſtolen. Spen/er. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and filcheth by daie. Tufſer's Huſbandry. 


Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething, nothing; 

*T'was mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thouſands ; 

But he that ches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 

He could diſcern cities like hives of bees, wherein every bee 
did nought elſe but ſting: ſome like hornets, ſome like filching 
waſps, others as drones. Burton on Melancholy. 

What made thee venture to betray, 

And filch the lady's heart away. Hudibras. 

The piſmire was formerly a huſbandman, that ſecretly fee 
away his neighbour's goods. L' Eftrange. 

Fain would they filch that little food away, 

While unreſtrain'd thoſe happy gluttons prey. Dryden. 

So Tpeeds the wily fox, alarm'd by fear, 

Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. Gay's Trivia. 
Frrcucs. u. /. [from filch.] A thief ; a petty robber. 
FILE. n. ( file, French; filum, a thread, Latin.] 1. A 
thread. Not uſed. 2. A line on which papers are ſtrung 
to keep them in order. 3. A catalogue ; roll ; ſeries. 4. 
A line of ſaldiets ranged one behind another. 5. [peol, 
Saxon; die, Dutch.] An inftrument to rub down pro- 
minences. 

( 1.) But let me reſume the file of my narration, which this 
object of books, belt agreeable to my courſe of life, hath a 
little interrupted. Watton. 

(2.) All records, wherein there was any memory of the 
king's attainder, ſhould be cancelled and taken off the file. 

Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you continually ſet 

apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe, and then rank them 


into ſeveral files, according to the ſubject matters. Bacon. 

Th' apothecary-train is wholly blind; 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one preſcription make. Dryden. 
(3-) Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 

To five and twenty thouſand men of choice. Shak. H. IV. 

The valu'd file 
Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the flow, the ſubtle. Shak, Macs. 


4.) ———— Thoſe goodly eyes, 

That o'er the files and muſters of the war 

Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 

Upon a tawny front. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

(5-) The rough or coarſe-toothed file, if it be large, is called 
arubber, and is to take off the unevenneſs of your work which 
the hammer made in the forging : the baſtard-toothed ile is to 
take out of your work the deep cuts, or file-ſtrokes, the rough 
file made: the fine-toothed file is to take out the cuts, or file- 
ſtrokes, the baſtard file made; and the ſmooth file is to take 
out thoſe cuts, or file-ſtrokes, that the fine file made. Moxor. 

A. file for the mattocks and for the coulters. 1 Sam. xii. 21. 

The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 

Files in their hands and hammers at their fide. Dryden. 
FiiecuTTER. u. / [ file and cutter] A maker of files. 

Gad-ſteel is a tough fort of ſteel : filecutters uſe it to make 
their chiſſels, with which they cut their files. Moxon. 
Ta FILE. v. a. [from filum, a thread.] 1. To ſtring upon 
a thread or wire. Whence to file a bill is to offer it in its 


order to the notice of the judge. 2. [From peolan, Saxon. ] 


| filed, and his eye ambitious. 


File. n. / [from file.] 
FI'LIAL. adj. [ filial-le, French; filius, Latin.] 


To FILL. v. a. [pyllan, Saxon. ] 
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To cut with a file. 3. To ſmooth ; to poliſh. 4. [From 


rilan, Saxon.] To foul; to fully ; to pollute. This 


ſenſe is retained in Scotland. 
(1.) From the day his firſt bill was f/ed he began to collect 
reports. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
(2.) They which would file away molt from the 2 of 
that offer, do in more ſparing terms acknowledge little _ . 
ocker. 


Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a blemiſh by 


filing or cutting off the head of ſuch an overgrown tooth. Ray. 


(3.) His humour is lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, his tongue 
Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loſt. 


(4.) For Banquo's iſſue have I f#/'4 my mind, 


For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd. Shakeſp. 
His weeds divinely faſhioned, : 
All f'd and mangl'd. Chapman's Iliads. 


To Fire. v. n. [from the noun.] To march ia a file, not 


abreaſt, but one behind another. 
All ran down without order or ceremony, till we drew up 


in good order, and filed off. Tatler. 
Did all the groſſer atoms at the cell 
Of chance fi/e off to form the pondrous ball, 
And undetermin'd into order fall? Blackmore's Creation. 


Fi'iLemor. n. /. [corrupted from feueille morte, a dead leaf, 


French.] A brown or yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wiſh for are blue or filzmot, turned 
up with red. Swift, 
One who files; one who uſes the 


file in cutting metals. 
1. Per- 


taining to a ſon; befitting a ſon. 2. Bearing the charac- 
ter or relation of a ſon. 


(1.) My miſchievous proceeding may be the glory of his 


filial piety' the only reward now left for ſo great a merit, Sidney. 


rom impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 

Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear. 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. 

He griev'd, he wept, the fight an . brought 
Of his own f/:al love, a ſadly pleaſing thought. _—_— 

(2.) And thus the filial godhead anſw ring ſpoke. Milton. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their flat heads; 
And when the parent role decays and dies, 
With a reſembling face the daughter buds ariſe. 


Milton. 


Prior. 


FiLta'Tiov. . , [irom filius, Latin.] The relation of a 


ſon to a father ; correlative to paternity. ® 

The relation of paternity and #/ation, between the firſt and 
ſecond perſon, and the relation between the facred perſons of 
the Trinity, and the denomination thereof, muſt needs be 
eternal, becauuſe the terms of relation between whom that rela- 
tion ariſeth were eternal. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


Fi'LIxGs. n. , [without a fingular ; from fle.] Fragments 


rubbed off by the action of the file. 

The Flings of iron infuſed in vinegar, will, with a decoction 
of galls, make good ink, without any copperoſe. Brown. 

The chippings and filings of thoſe jewels are of more value 
than the whole maſs of ordinary authors. Felton on the Claſſ. 
1. To ſtore till no more 
can be admitted. 2. To ſtore abundantly. 3. To ſatisfy; 
to content. 4. To glut; to ſurfeit. 5. 70 FIL L out. Io 
pour out liquor for drink. 6. To FiLL out. To extend 
by ſomething contained. 7. To FiLL. wp. [Up is often 
uſed without much addition to the force of the verb.] To 
make full. 8. To FiLL up. To ſupply. 9. To FiLL 
up. To occupy by bulk. 10. ToFiLL wp. To engage; 
to employ. 

(1.) Fill the waterpots with water, and they filled them up to 
the brun. Jobn, ii. 7. 

I am who f 


Infinitude, nor vacuous ſpace. Milton. 
The celeftial quires, when orient light 

Exhaling firſt from darkneis they beheld ; 

Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth ; with joy and ſhout 

The hollow univerſal orb they fd. 


Milton. 


F I L 
(2.) Be fruitful, multiply, and in the ſeas 
And lakes and running ſtreams the waters f/f. Miltoz. 
(3+) — He with his conſorted Eve 
The ſtory heard attentive, and was fil d 
With admiration and deep mule to hear. Milton. 
Nothing but the ſupreme and abſolute Infinite can tely 
Fl and ſuper-abundantly fatisfy the infinite deſires of intelligent 
beings. - wh Phil. Princ. 
(4.) Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt. 
—Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. Shakeſp. 
(6.) I only E of him 
Whom pomp and greatneſs fits fo looſe about, 


That he wants majeſty to fill them out. Dryden. 


(7. Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his foul ; 

Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin d, 

It pours the bliſs that e uh ail the mind. Pope. 

(8.) When the ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſupplied, you 
will find moſt of thoſe that are proper for war abſolurely ne- 
ceſſar y for filling u the laborious part of life, and ———_ 
the underwork of the nation. Addiſon on t . 

(9.) There would not be altogether ſo much water required 
for the land as for the ſea, to raiſe them to an equal height; 
becauſe mountains and hills would fill up part of that ſpace up- 
on the land, and fo make leſs water requiſite. Burnet, 

(10.) Is it far you ride ? 

—As far, my lord, as will fl up the time 

Twixt this and ſupper. Shak. Mackbeth. 
To FilLL.-w. n. 1. To give to drink. 2. To grow full. 3. 
To glut ; to ſatiate. 4. To Fir up. To grow full. 

(1.) In the cup which ſhe hath filled, fi to her double. 


Rev. xviii. 
We ßll to th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mils. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Things that are ſweet and fat are more filling, and do 
ſwim and hang more about the mouth of the ſtomach, and go 
not down fo ſpeedily. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(A.) Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor any other 
ſeas, fill up, or by degrees grow ſhallower. Woodward. 
The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of matter, is b 
ſurgeons called digeſtion ; the ſecond, or the filling up with 
fleth, incarnation ; and the laſt, or ſkinning over, cicatrization. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
Fir.c. n. , [from the verb.] 1. As much as may produce 
complete ſatisfaction. 2. [More properly 2hill.] The 
place between the ſhafts of a carriage. 
(1.) Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, 
That aye thereof her babes might ſuck their f//. Fairy Queen. 
But thus inflam'd beſpoke the captain, 
Who ſcorneth peace ſhall have his fill of war. Fairfax. 
When ye were thirſty, did I not cleave the rock, and waters 


flowed out to your f// ? 2 Eſd. i. 20. 
Mean while enjoy 
Your fill, what happineſs this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milton's Par. Loft. 


Amid” the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill, 
I ſpar'd not. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Which made me gently firit remove your tears, 
That fo you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham's Sophy. 
Your barbarity may have its f of deſtruction. Pope. 
(2.) This mule being put in the fil of a cart, run away with 
the cart and timber. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
FilLER. . . [from fl.] 1. Any thing that fills up room 
without uſe. 2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels 
of carriage. 
(1.) Tis a meer filler, to ſtop a vacancy in the hexameter, 
and connect the preface to the work of Virgil. 
| Dryd. An. Dedic. 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuitable expreſſions, 
of forced and inextricable conceits, and of needleſs fillers up to 
the reſt. Pope. 
(2.) They have fix diggers to four filers, fo as to keep the 
5s always at work. Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
F FLLET. n. . [ filet, French; filum, Latin.] 1. A band 
tied round the head or other part. 2. The fleſhy part of 


To FiiLLip, v. a. 
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the thigh : applied commonly to veal. 3. Meat rolled to- 
gether, and tied round. 4. [In architecture] A little 
member which appears in the ornaments and mouldings, 
and is otherwiſe called liſtel. Harris, 
(r.) His baleful breath inſpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides ; 
Now like a fil/zt to her head repairs, | 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. Dryden's Ar. 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care: 
A belt her waiſt, a fi/let binds her hair. Pope's Windſ. For. 
(2.) The youth approach'd the fire, and as it burn'd, 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they turn'd : 
Theſe morſels ftay'd their ſtomachs : then the reſt 


They cut in legs and Sw for the feaſt. Dr yden's Iliad. 
(3-) Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United cloſe in every part, 
In #//zts roll'd, or cut in pieces, 
Appear'd like one continu'd ſpecies. Swift. 
(4-) Pillars and their fi/lets of ſilver. Exodus. 


To Fi'LLeT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To bind with a 


bandage or filler. 2. To adorn with an aſtragal. 

(2.) He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid their 
chapiters and fil/etted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 
[A word, ſays Skinner, formed from the 
ſound. This reſemblance I am not able to diſcover, and 
therefore am inclined to imagine it corrupted from fil up, 
by ſome combination of ideas which cannot be recovered.] 
To ſtrike with the nail of the finger by a ſudden ſpring or 
motion. 

If I do, fillip me with a three - man beetle. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 

Fillip the ſtars: then let the mutinous winds 

Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery fun. Shaleſp. Coriol. 

We ee, that if you lip a luteſtring, it ſheweth double or 
treble, acon's Natural Hiftory. 


Frrite, 3. from the verb.] A jerk of the finger let go 


from the thumb. 


Fi'LLY. n. /. [ filey, Welſh; fille, French.) 1. A young 


horſe or mare. Not now uſed. 2. A young mare : op- 


poſed to a colt or young horſe. 
(.) Geld lies, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 
They die elſe of gelding, and gelders do rage: 
Young fillies ſo likely of bulk and of bone, 
Keep ſuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. Tuſſer. 
A well-wayed horſe will convey thee to thy journey's end, 


when an unbacked filly may give thee a fall. Sucking. 
(2.) I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneis of a filly foal. Shakeſpeare. 


I am joined in wedlock, for my ſins to one of thole fil/zes 
who are deſcribed in the old poet. Addiſon. Spectator. 


FILM. . /. {xylmeþa, Saxon.] A thin pellicle or ſkin. 


While the filver needle did work upon the ſiglit of his eye, 
to remove the film of the cataract, he never ſaw any thing more 
clear or perfect than that white needle. Bacon, 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 

Which that falſe fruit that promis'd clearer fight 

Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A ſtone is held up by the films of the bladder, and fo kept 
from grating or offending it. 

There is not one infidel fo ridiculous as to pretend to ſolve the 
ny of ſight, fancy, or cogitation, by thoſe fleeting 
uperficial ins of bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 
He from thick filius ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eyeballs pour the day. Pope's Mefiah. 


To Film. v. a. from the noun. ] To cover with a pellicle 


or thin ſkin. 
It will but ſkin and f/m the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


Fi'tuy. adj. [from flm.] Compoſed of thin membranes 


or pellicles. 


Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
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So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 

Deep ambuſh d in her ſilent den does lie; 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 

Whoſe filmy cord ſhould bind the ſtruggling fly. 

— The waſps with fruitleſs toil 

Flap pinions oft, to extricate 

Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound, till death 

Bereave them of their worthleſs ſouls ; fuch doom 

Waits luxury, and lawleſs love of gain. 

Looſe to the winds their airy ts flew, 

Thin glitt'ring textures of the 3 ; 

Dipt in the richeſt tincture of t ies, 

Where light diſports in ever - mingling d Pope. 

To FILTER. v. a. [ filtro, low Latin; per filum trabere.] 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending 
threads. 2. To ſtrain ; to percolate. 

(2.) Dilute this liquor with fair water, filter it through a 
paper, and fo evaporate it. Grew's Muſeum. 

FILTER. n. [ filtrum, Latin.] 1. A twiſt of thread, of 
which one end is dipped ir. the liquor to be defecated, and 
the other hangs below the bottom of the veſſel, ſo that 
the liquor drips from it. 2. A ſtrainer ; a ſearce. 

(2.) That the water, paſſing through the veins of the earth, 
ſhould be rendered freſh and potable, which it cannot be by 
any percolations we can make, but the ſaline particles will paſs 
through a tenfold filter. "_ on the Creation. 

FILTH. n. /. [xil's, Saxon.] 1. Dirt; naſtineſs; any thing 

that ſoils or fouls. 2. Corruption; greſſneſs; pollution. 

(1.) Wiſdom and eſs to the vile ſeem vile; 

Filths ſavour but themſelves. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Neither may you truſt waters that taſte ſweet; for they are 
commonly found in riſing grounds of great cities, which muſt 
needs take in a deal of filth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
How perfect then is man? From head to foot 


Phillips. 


Defil'd with dib, and rotten at the root. Sandys. 
E Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his F11h about; 

He ſtill has gratitude and ſap' ence, 

To ſpare Swift. 


the folks that give him ha'pence. 
(2.) Such do likewiſe exceedingly Apo us to piety and reli- 
gion, by purifying our fouls from the droſs and filth of ſenſual 
+ delights. Tillotſon. 

FiriTHILY. adv. [from filthy.] Naſtily; foully ; groſsly 

I: ſtuck filthily in the camel's ſtomach that bulls, bears, and 
the like, ſhould be armed, and that a creature of his fize ſhould 
be left defenceleſs. L' Eftrange. 

Fi'LTHINEss. . / [from filthy.} 1. Naſtineſs ; foulneſs; 
dirtineſs. 2. Corruption ; pollution. 

(1.) Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their ſhining ſhould 
diſcover the others filthineſs. Si 

(2.) They held this land, and with their filthineſs 

Polluted this ſame gentle foil long time, 

That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 

And 'gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 

All were they born of her own native ſlime. 

Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

They never duly im the utmoſt of ſuch a power, but 
gave themſelves up to all the filthineſs and licentiouſneſs of life 
imaginable. South's Sermons. 

Fi'LTay. adj. [from lb.] 1. Naſty ; foul ; dirty. 2. 
Groſs 3 polluted. 
(1.) Fair is foul, and foul is fair; | 

Hover through the fog and fi/thy air. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

(2.) As all ſtories are not proper ſubjects for an epick poem 
or a tragedy, ſo neither are they Ge a noble picture : the ſubjects 
both of the one and of the other, ought to — nothing of im- 
moral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden t Du Freſucy. 

To FULTRATE. v. a. [from filter.] To ſtrain; to per- 
colate; to filter. \ 

The extract obtained by the former operation, burnt to 
aſhes, and thoſe aſhes boiled in water and filtrated, yield a 
fiery ſalt. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fir.TRa'TiON. n. , [from filtrate.] A method by which 
liquors are procured fine and clear. The filtration in uſe is 


| firaining a liquor through paper, which, by the ſmallneſs 


F IN 
es, admits only the finer parts through, and keep; 


of its 
the reſt behind. Quincy. 
We took then common nitre, and having, by the uſual way 
of lolution, filtration, and coagulation, reduced it into cry- 
ſtals, we put four ounces of this purified nitre into a ſtrong new 
crucible. Boyle. 
FimyLz Hemp. u. ſ. [Corrupted from female.) The light 
Summer hemp, that bears no feed, which is called fmble 
hemp. timer, 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own, 
In May a good houſewife will ſee it be ſown ; 
And a trim it, to ſerve at a need, 
The fimble to ; and the carle for her ſeed. Tuſſer. 
FIN. . /. (pin, Saxon; vin, Dutch.] The wing of a fiſh; 
the limb by which he ballances his body, and moves in the 
water. 


He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with firs 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſpeare's Othello, 
Their conſiſt of a number of griſly bones, long and 

lender, hke pins and needles. Mere againfl Atheiſm, 
Thus at half-ebb a rowling ſea | 

Returns, and wins upon the ſhore ; 

The watry herd, affnigited at the roar, 

Reſt on their fins awhile, and ſtay, 

Then backward take their wond'ring way. 

Still as his oar th' induſtrious Libys plies ; 

But as he plies each buiy arm ſhrinks in, | 

| And by degrees is faſhion'd to a firm Addiſon” s Ovid. 

Fin-roo'TED. adj. [in and for.] Palmipedous ; having 

tee! with membranes between the toes. 

It is deſcribed like fiſſipedes, or birds which have their feet 
or claws divided; whereas it is palmipedous or fin-focted, like 
ſwans and geeſe according to the method of nature in latiroſtrous 
or flat-billed birds; which being generally ſwimmers, the organ 
is wiſely contrived unto the — and they are framed with 
fins or oars _ their feet. | Brown. 
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Fi'vaBLE. adj. from ine] That admits a fine ; that which 
deſerves a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be finable. Bacon. 

He ſent letters to the council, wherein he acknowledged him- 

ſelf favoured in bringing his cauſe finable. Hayward. 

FINAL. adj. [ final, French; finalis. Latin.] 1. Ultimate; 


laſt. 2 Concluſive; decifive, 3. Mortal; deſtructive. 
4. Reſpecting the end or motive. 
( 1.) And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook : but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good and final hope. Milton. 
(2.) There be many examples where ſea fights have been 
final to the war. Bacon. 
Henry ſpent his reign in eftabliſhing himſelf, and had nei- 
ther leiſure nor opportunity to undertake the final conqueſt of 
Ireland. Dawes on Ireland. 
(3.) At laſt reſolv'd to work his final ſmait, 
He lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtarr. 
Spenſer*s Fai WEEN, 
(4.) Some — in ſuch ſort are en he hay be alſo 
required as neceſſary unto ſalvation, by way of direct, imme- 
diate, and proper neceſſity final ; fo that, without performance 
of them, they cannot by ordinary courſe be faved, nor by any 
means be excluded from life, obſerving them. Hooker. 
By its gravity air raiſes the water in pumps, ſiphons, end other 
engines; and performs all thoſe feats which former philoſo- 
phers, through ignorance of the efficient cauſe, attributed to a 
final, namely, nature's abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 
Your anſwering in the final cauſe, makes me believe you are 
at a loſs for the efficient. Collier on Thought. 


Fi'nALLy. adv. [from final.) 1. Ultimately ; laſtly ; in 
concluſion. 2. Completely ; without recovery. 
(.) Sight bereav d 
May chance to number thee with thoſe | 
' Whom patience finally muſt crown. Milton's Agonifles. 
(2.) Not any houſe of noble Engliſh in Ireland was utterly 
deſtroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand of juſtice, but the 
houſe of Deſmond only. Davies on Ire 


of lead, 


Dryden, 


ä — 


FIN 
Doubt] finally who yet have | 
„ oj + dba x 


FINANCE. n. /. (French.] Revenue ; income ; profit. It 
is ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. - 
This fort of finance hath been increaſed. Bacon. 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be caſual or uncertain ; 
as be the eſcheats and forfeitures. Bacon. 
His pretence for making war his neighbours was their 
pyracies, though he practiſed the ſame trade when he was ſtrait- 
ened in his fnaxces at the ſiege of Byzantium. Arbuthnot. 
FINANCIER. n. ,. [French.] One who colleQs or farms 
the publick revenue ; one who underſtands the publick 
revenue. 
Fiinary. u. /. [from To fine.] In the icon works, the ſecond 
forge at the iron mills. Dick. 
FincH. n. /. [ inc, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird of which we have 
three kinds, the golufinch, chaffinch, and bullfinch. 


7e FIND. v. a. ſfindan, Saxon; winden, Dutch.) 1. To 


obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. 2. To obtain ſomerhing 
loſt. 3. Lo obtain ſomething deſired. 4. To meet with; 
to fall upon. 5. To know by experience. 6. To come 
to; to attain. 7. To diſcover by ſtudy, or attention. 
8. To diſcover what is hidden. 9. To hit on by chance; 
to perceive by accident. 10. To gain by any mental en- 
deavour. 11. To remark; to obſerve; to perceive. 12. 
To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. 13. To reach; to 
attain. 14. To meet. 15. To ſettle ; to fix any thing 
in one's own opinion. 16. To determine by judicial verdict. 
17. To ſupply ; to furnith : as, be finds me in money and in 
wituals, 18. [In law.] To approve : as. 70 find @ bil. 
19. To determine: as 10 find z the plaintiff. 20. To 
Finp himſelf. To be; to fare with regard to eaſe or 
pain, health or ſickneſs. 21. ToFinp out. To unriddle; 
to ſolve. 22. 7e FID out. To diſcover ſomething hid- 
den. 23. To Find out. To obtain the knowledge of. 
24. To Find out. To invent ; to excogitate. 25. The 
rticle out is added often without any other uſe than that 
it adds ſome force or emphaſis to the verb. 26. To Find, 
is a word of very licentious and capricious uſe, not eafily 
limited or explained; its firſt idea is the con/equence of 
ſearch ; the ſecond, equally frequent, is mere occur ſion. 
(1.) Aſk, and it ſhall be given you; ſeek, and ye ſhall find. 
Matt. vii. 7. 
Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my ſtuff, what haſt thou found 
of all thy houſhold Ruff ? Gen. XXxi. 37. 
. age and left me dark ; I wak'd 
0 or for ever to deplore 
8 Milton. 
A bird that flies about, 
And beats itſelf againſt the cage, 
Finding at laſt no paſſage out, 
It fits and fings. | Convley. 
(2.) When he hath fuund his ſheep, he layeth it on his ſhoul- 
ders rejoicing. Luke, xv. 5. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf - ſame flight 
The lelf-ſame way, with more adviled watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent ring both, 
I oft faund both. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
(3-) Thus I embolden'd ſpeak, and freedom uſed 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found. Milton. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 
Not our neceſſitated ; ſuch with him 


Finds no acceptance, nor can find. Miton. 
4.) There watchful at the gate they find 
Suſpicion with her eyes behind. 's Miſcell. 
In woods and foreſts thou art fornd. Cowley. 
The bad muſt miſs, the unſought ſhall find. Pope. 


0 — How oft will he 
thy chang'd faith complain ! 
And his fortunes find to be | 
80 airy and fo vain ! Cowley. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Cowley, 


F I N 


(6.)— The ſun that barren ſhines, 

Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 

But in the fruitful earth; there firſt receiv'd 

His beams, unactive elſe, their vigor find. Milton. 
(7.) The fox that firſt this cauſe of * did jd, 


Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind. 
Hubberd"s Tale. 
— Phyſicians 
With ſharpen ' d fight ſome remedies may find. Dryden. 
Thy maid! ah, ind ſome nobl-:r theme, 
Whereon thy doubts to place. Corvley. 
(8.) A curſe on him who found the oar. Corvley. 


(9.) They build on ſands, which if unmov'd they find, 

Tis but becauſe there was no wind. Cowley. 
(10.) I by converſing cannot theſe eret 

From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. Milton. 
If we for happineſs could leiſure fond, 

And wand'ring time into a method bind, 

We ſhould not then the great mens favour need. Cooley. 

We oft review, each finding like a friend 

Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. Pope. 
(11.) Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleaſed, 

And find thee knowing not of beaſt alone, 

Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf. Milton. 

Beauty or wit in al: I find. Corvley. 
(12.) When firſt fund in a lie, talk to him of it as a ſtrange 


monſtrous matter, and {> ſhame him out of it. Locke.. 
(13.) They are glad when they can ſind the grave. Job. iii. 22. 
They alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptihly ; with theſe | 
Find paſtime, and bear rule. Milian. 
In ſolitude 
What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 
Or all enjoying, what contentment find ? Milton. 
He did he utmoſt bounds of knowledge ind, 
Yet found them not fo large as was his mind. Cowley, 
(14.) — A clear conſcience and heroick mind 
In ills their buſineſs and their glory find. ;  Canvley. 
(15.) —— Some men 


The marks of old and catholick would find. Conley. 
(16.) They would enforce them to find as they would direct ; 
and if they did not, convent, impriſon, and fine them. Bacon. 
— His peers, upon this evidence, 
Have found him guilty of high treafon. Shakeſþ. Hen. VIII. 
(17.) A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we go 
roundly on at firſt; the war in continuance will find itſelf. Bacen. 
— Still govern thou my ſong, | 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. Milton. 
(20.) Pray, fir, how d' ye find yourſelf? ſays the doctor. L'Eftr. 
(21.) The finding out of parables is a weariſome labour of the 
ind. Eccluſ. xiii. 26. 
(22.) Can't thou by ſearching find out God? Can't thou 
Find out the Almighty unto perfection? Fob, ii. 7. 
There are agents in nature able to make the particles of 
bodies ſtick together by very ſtrong attractions, and it is the 
buſineſs of experimental philoſophy to ſind them cut. Newton, 
What hinders then, but that thou find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force ? Addiſon's Cato. 
(23.) The principal part of painting is to fird out and tho- 


roughly to underſtand what nature has made moſt beautiful. 


Dryden. 
(24.) A man of Tyre, ſkilful to work in gold, and to fad out 
every device which ſhall be put to him. 2 Chron. ii. 14. 
(25.) While ſhe proudly march'd about, 
Greater conqueſts to find out, 
She beat out Suſan by the by. Convley. 
It is agreeable to compare the face of a great man with the 
character, and to try if we can find out in his looks and features 
either the haughty, cruel, or merciful temper. Addiſin. 
He was afraid of being inſulted with Greek; for which rea- 
fon he deſired a friend to find him cut a clergyman rather of plain 
. ſenſe than much learning. Addiſon. Spectator. 


Frinpex. . /. [tom ind.] 1. One that meets or falls up- 
on any thing. 2. One that picks up any thing loft. 

(1.) We will bring the device to the bar, and crown thee for 

a finder of madmen. Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
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(2. Some lewd ſqueaking cryer, 
May gall the finder's conſcience, if they meet. 

O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
Let the finder ſurely know 
Mine is the wag ; tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer. Craſba o. 
Fixpra'ULT. n. /. find and fault.] A cenſurer; a caviller. 

We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the liberty that 
follows our places, ſtops the mouth of all findfaults. Shakeſp. 
Fi'xpy. adj, [pin>ls, Saxon.] Plump; weighty ; firm; 
ſolid. Not uſed. Thus the proverb, 

A cold May and a windy, 

Makes the barn fat and findy ; | 
means that it ſteres the barn with plump and firm grain. Jun. 
FINE. adj. [ fine, French; ,in, Dutch and Erſe; perhaps 
from finitus, completed, Latin.] 1. Not coarſe. 2. Re- 
fined ; pure; free from droſs. 3. Subrile ; thin; tenuous: 
as, the fine ſpirits evaporate. 4. Refined ; ſubtilely ex- 
cogitated. 5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. 6. Clear; 
pellucid; tranſparent: as, the wine is fine, 7. Nice; 
exquiſite; delicate. 8. Art ul; dexterou-. 9. Fraudu- 
lent ; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. 10. Elegant; beautiful in 
thought or language. 11. Applied to perſons, it means 
beautiful with dignity. 12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of 
manners. 43. Showy ; ſplendid. 14. [Ironically. ] Some- 
thing that will ſerve the purpoſe ; ſomething worth con- 
temptuous notice. 

(1.) Not any ſkill'd in loops of fingering fine, 


With this ſo curious net-work might compare. Spenſer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 
(2.) Two veſlels of fine copper, precious as gold. Ezra. 


(3.) When the eye ſtandeth in the ner medium, and the 
object in the groſſer, things ſhew greater: but contrariwiſe, when 
the eye is placed in the graſſer medium and the object in the 
ner. Baccn. 

(4-) In ſubſtance he promiſed himſelf money, honour, friends, 
and peace in the end ; but thoſe things were too fine to be for- 
tunate, and ſucceed in all parts. Bacon, 

Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued fo far as to draw 
it into practice, or whether it be too fine to be capable of it, I 
will not determine. Temple. 

(5.) Great affairs are commonly too rough and ſtubborn to 
be wrought upon by the finer edges or points of wit. Bacon, 

(6.) Let the wine without mixture or ſtum be all fire, 
Or call up the maſter. Johnſon, 
(J.) Are they not ſenſeleſs then, that think the ſoul 

Nought but a fine perfection of the ſenſe. Dawes. 

The irons of planes are ſet fine or rank: they are ſet fine 
when they ſtand ſo ſhallow below the ſole of the plane, that in 
working they take off a thin ſhaving. Moxeon's Mech. Exer. 

(8.) The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes affairs, is 
rather fre deliveries, and ſhiftings of dangers and miſchiefs, 
than folid and grounded courſes to keep them aloof. Bacon. 

(9.) Through his ine handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all thoſe royal ſigns had ftol'n away. Hubberd's Tale. 
(10.) To call the trumpet by the name of the metal was fize. 
Dryd. 

(12.) He was not only the fine gentleman of his time, but 
one of the fineft ſcholars, Felton on the Claſſichs. 

(13.) It is with a fine genius as with a fine faſhion ; all thoſe 
are diſpleaſed at it who are not able to follow it. Pope. 

The ſatirical part of mankind will needs believe, that it is 
not impoſſible to be very fire and very filthy. Swift. 

(14.) That ſame knave, Ford, her hufband, hath the fine 
mad devil of jealouſy in him, maſter Brook, that ever governed 
frenzy. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

They taught us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in houſes, 

To feaſt, to ſleep on down, to be profuſe : _ 2 2 
A fine exchange for liberty. Phillips's Briton. 
Fixe. n. / fin, Cimbr.] 1. A mulQ; a pecuniary puniſh- 
ment. 2. Penalty. 3. Forfeit ; money pa id for any ex- 
emption or liberty. 4. [From finis, Latin; fin, enfin, 


Donne. 


To Fine. v. a: [from fine, the adjective.] 


To FINE. vv. n. 


French.] The end; concluſion. It is ſeldom uſcd but 


1 
adverbially, in fine. To conclude ; to ſum up all; to tell 


all at once. a 
( 1.) The killing of an Iriſhman was not puniſhed by our law, 
as manſlaughter, which is. felony and capital; but by a ſine or 
pecuniary puniſhinent, called an ericke. Davis on Ireland. 
(2.) Ev'n this ill night your b ing ſhall expire, 
Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakeſp. King John. 
(3-) Toe ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of him: if the 
devil have him not in fee-fimple, with ſine and recovery, he will 
never, in the way of waſte, attempt us again. Shakeſp. 
Beſide fines ſet upon plays, games, balls and feaſting, t 
have many cuſtoms which contribute to their ſimplicity. Adi. 
How vain that ſecond life in others breath, 
Th' eſtate which wits inherit after death 
Eaſe, health, and life for this they muſt reſign, 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine / Pope. 
(4.) In fine, whatſoever he was, he was nothing but what it 
pleaſed Zelmane, the powers of his ſpirit depending of her. S. 
His reſolution, in fine, is, that in the church a number of 
things are ſtrictly obſerved, whereof no law of ſcripture maketh 
mention one way or other. Hecker. 
Still the fine's the crown ; 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. Shakeſpeare, 
Your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, 
Defires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent. Shak. Al's well that ends well. 
The bleflings of fortune are the loweſt : the next are the 
bodily advantages of ftrength and health; but the W e 
bleſſings, in fine, are thoſe of the mind. L' Eftrange. 
In fine, he wears no limbs about him found, 
With ſores and ſickneſſes beleaguer'd round. Dryden's Juv. 
In fine, let there be a perfect relation betwixt the parts and 
the whole, that they may be entirely of a piece. Dryden. 


1. Torefine; to 
purify. 2. To embelliſh; to decorate.. Now not in uſe. 
3. To make lefs coarſe. 4. To make tranſparent. 5. 


[From the ſubftantive.] To puniſh with p——_ penalty. 
(i.) The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for 5 
row. 
There is a vein for the ſilver, and a place for gold, where 
they fine it. Job, xxviii. 1. 
(2.) Hugh Capet alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, 
Convey'd himſelf as heir to th' lady Lingare. Shakeſp. H. V. 
(3-) It fines the graſs but makes it ſhort, though thick. 
Mortimer. 
(4.) It is good alſo for fuel, not to omit the ſhavings of it for 
the firing of wine. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
(5.) To ne men one third of their fortune, without any 
crime committed, ſeems very hard. Locke, 
To pay a fine. 


What poet ever ind for ſheriff ? or who 
By rhymes and verſe did ever lord mayor grow ? 


Oldham. 


ToFinepra'w. v. a. ¶ fine and draw.] To ſow up a rent 


with ſo much nicety that it is not perceived. 


Finzpra'wes. A. , [from finedraw.] One whoſe buſineſs 


is to ſow up rents. 


Finzeir'NGERED. adj. [ fine and finger.] Nice; artful ; 


exquiſite. 0 
The moſt finefnger'd workman on the ground, 


Arachne by his means was vanquiſhed. Spenſer. 


Fi'nELy. adv. [from fine.] 1. Beautifully ; elegantly ; more 


than juſtly. 2. Keenly ; ſharply 3; with a thin edge or 
point. 3. Not coarſely ; not meanly ; gaily. 4. In ſmall 

rts ; ſubtilly ; not groſcly. 5. [Ironically.] Wretched- 
. in ſuch a manner as ro deferve contemptrvous notice. 

(1.) Plutarch ſays very fizely, that a man ſhould not allow 
himſelf to hate even his enemies; becauſe if yon indulge this 
paſſion on ſome occaſions, it will riſe of itſelf in others. Adidi/-- 

The walls are painted, and reprelent the labours of Her- 
cules : many of them look very finely, though a great part of 
the work has been cracked. Addiſon on Italy. 


FIN 
(2.) Get you black lead, ſharpened finely. 


Peackam on Drawing. 

(3-) He was alone, fave that he had two perſons of honour, 
on eitter hand one, finely attired in white. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
(4-) Saltpetre was but groſsly beaten ; for it ſhould not be 
dered. Boyle. 

5.) Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, and you 
will find that kingdom finely governed in a ſhort time. South. 

— — For him ſhe loves: 

She nam'd not me; that may be Torriſmond, 
Whom ſhe has thrice in private ſeen this day : 
Then I am finely caught in my own ſnare. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
Fiineness. . /. [from fine.] 1. ＋ end, beauty ; deli- 
cacy. 2. Show; ſplendour gaiety of appearance. 3. Sub- 
tility ; artfulneſs ; ingenuity. 4. Purity; freedom from 
drofs or baſe mixtvres. 

(r.) Every thing was full cf a choice fneneſs, that, if it 
wanted any thing in majeſty, it ſupplied with increaſe in pleaſure ; 
and if at the firſt it ſtruck not admiration, it raviſhed with de- 
light. Sidney. 

As the French language has more fneneſ and ſmoothnels at 
this time, ſo it had more compaſs, ſpirit, and force in Mon- 
taigne's days. Temple. 

The ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the fineneſs of her genius, con- 
ſpire to give her a very diſtinguiſhing character. Prior. 
( 2.) The fineneſt of cloaths deſtroys the eaſe : it often helps 
men to pain, but can never rid them of any: the body may lan- 
guiſh under the molt ſplendid cover. Decay of Piety. 

(3-) Thoſe, with the fineneſs of their fouls, 

By reaſon guide his execution. Shakeſp. Troil. and Crefſida. 

(4.) — Ovr works are, indeed, nought elſe 

But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men; 

The fineneſs of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love. Shakeſpeare's Troilus and Creſfſida. 

I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently refined metals; 
as whether iron braſs and tin be refined to the height: but when 
they come to ſuch a fireneſs as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they 
try no farther. Bacon, Natural Hiftory. 

The ancients were careful to coin their money in due weight 
and fineneſs, only in times of exigence they have dimjgiſhed 
both the weight and fineneſc. Arbuthnet on Coins. 

Fixexy. 1. /. (from fine.] Show; ſplendour of appearance; 
beg - colours. 
up your houſes and your images, 

And put 4 all the city's ae, 

To conſecrate this day a feſtival. Southern. 

The capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in 
cultivating cleanlineſs and fiery together. Swift. 

Don't chuſe your place of ſtudy by the finery of the proſpects, 
or the moſt various ſcenes of ſenlible things. atts. 

They want to grow rich in their trades, and to maintain their 
families in ſome ſuch figure and degree of finery, as a reaſon- 
able Chriſtian life has no occaſion for. Law. 

FINE'SSE. n. / (French.] Ariifice ; ſtratagem: an un- 
neceſſary word which is creeping into the language. 

A circumſtance not much to be ſtood upon, in caſe it were 
not upon ſome fineſſe. ard. 

Fives. n. , [from fine.] One who purifies metals. 
Take away the droſs from the filver, and there ſhall come 
forth a veſſel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 
FINGER. =. / [pingen, Saxon; from fangen, to hold.] 1. 
The flexible member of the hand by which men catch and 
hold. 2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion ; the breadth of 


a finger. 3. The hand; the inſtrument of work; manu- 
re 3 ar t. * 
(1.) The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of fifteen 
nes, there being three to each finger. Quaney, 
You ſeem to underſtand me, 
By each at once her choppy finger yin | 
Upon her ſkinn lips. Shakeſdeare's Macbeth, 
Diogenes, who is never ſaid, 
D or ang that ever I could read, 
o whine, put finger i' th' eye and fob 
Becauſe h had ne er another tub. 


Hadibras. 


1 
The hand is divided into four fgers bending forward, and 


one oppoſite to them * backwards, and of greater ſtrength 
than any of them ſingly, ich we call the thumb, to join with 
them ſeverally or united ; whereby it is fitted to lay hold of 
objects of any ſize or quantity. k Ray. 
A hand of a vaſt — 2 and a prodigious number ot 
fngers playing upon all the organ pipes of the world, and mak - 
ing every one ſound a particular note. Keil againft Burnet. 
Poor Peg ſewedg ſpun, and knit for a livelihood, till ber 
finger ends were ſore. Arbuthnct's Hiſt. of John Bull. 
2.) Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov d four fingers from approaching death 
Or ſexen at moſt when thickeſt is the board. Dryd. Jus“. 
One of theſe bows with a little arrow did pierce through a 
piece of ſteel three fingers thick. Wilhins's Math. Mag. 
(3). Fool, that forgets her ſtubborn look 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took. Vallur. 
To FWS ER. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To touch lightly ; 
to toy with. 2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhſy. 3. 
To touch an inftrument of muſick. 4. To perform any 
wotk exquiſitely with the fingers. 
(1.) Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie: 
You would be fingering them to anger me. Shake peare. 
One that is covetous is not 1o highly pleaſed with the meer 
fight and fingering of money, as with the thoughts of his being 
conſidered as a wealthy man. Grew's Comol. Sac. 
(2.) His ambition would needs be fixgering the ſcepter, and 
hoiſting him into his father's throne. Scuth's Sermons. 
(3. She hath broke the lute; 
I did but tell her ſhe miſtook ner frets, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her ingering. Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) Not any ſxill'd in loops of fingerrzg fine, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare. Spenſer. 
FinGer-FERN. „/ [ finger and fern; aſplenum, Lat.] A 
plant. | 
FinGExr-STONE. u. /. [ finger and ſtone ; telenites, Latin.] A 
foſſil reſembling an arrow. 
Fi'ixnGLEFANGLE. 2. / {from famg/e.] A trifle : a burleſque 
word. | 
We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 

About the ſlighteſt finglefangpie. Hudibras. 
Fi'n1CaL. adj. [from fine.] Nice; foppiſh ; pretending to 
ſuperfluous elegance. | 
A. whorſon, glaſſgazing, ſuperſerviceable, finica! rogue. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

I cannot hear a finical fop romancing, how the king took him 
aſide at ſuch a time; what the queen ſaid to him at another. 

L' Eftrange. 


FiinicaLLy. adv. [from finical.] Foppiſkly. 
Fi'niCALNESS. 2. / [from finical.] Superfluous nicety ; 


foppery. 

To FINISH. v. a. [ finir, French; fnio, Latin.] 1. To 
bring to the end purpoſed ; to complete. 2. To make 
perſect. 3. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency in- 
tended. 4. Toend; to put an end to. 

(z.) For which of you, intending to build a tower, fitteth 
not down firſt and counteth the coſt, whether he have ſufficient 
to fingſh it ? Luke, xiv. 28. 

As he had begun, ſo he would alſo fini in you the ſame 
grace. 2 Cor. viii. 6. 

(2.) A poet uſes epiſodes; but epiſodes, taken ſeparately, 
finiſh nothing. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
| (3-) Though here you all N ſhould not find, 

Vet is it all th Eternal Will eſign d; 

It is a fd work, and perfect in his kind. Blackmore. 

I. would make what bears your name as finiſhed as my laſt 


work ought to be; that is, more finiſbed than the reſt. Pope. 
Fi'ntsHeR. n. /. [from finiſh.] 1. Performer; accom- 
pliſher. 2. One that puts an end; ender. 3. One that 
completes or perfeQts. 
(1.) He that of 22 works is fniſber, 
Ott does them by the weakeſt miniſter. Shakeſpeare. 


2.) This was the condition of thoſe times ; the world againſt 
2 2 2 Athanaſius againſt it: half an hundred of 


u 
* 
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years ſpent in deubtful trials which of the two, in the end, 
would prevail ; the fide which had all, or elſe that part which 
had no friend but God and death, the one a defender of his in- 
nocency, the other a fni/ter of all his troubles. Hecker. 
(J.) The auther and Faiſber of our faith. Hebrews. 
O prophet of glad tidings ! finiſber 

Of uiunoit hope! Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
FiNI!E. adj. [ fnilus, Latin] Limited; bounded ; ter- 

minated. MY 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite number for 
indefinite. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

L inite of any magnitude holds not any proportion to infinite. 

Locke. 

That ſuppoſed infinite duration will, by the very ſuppoſition, 
be limited at two extremes, though never ſo remote aſunder, 
and conlequently mult needs be „ite. Bentley, 

Fi'niTELESs. adj. [from finite. ] Without bounds ; uali- 
mired. 

It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and finiteleſs as their deſires. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Fi'x1TE Ly. adv. [fiom finite.] Within certain limits; to a 
certain degree. 

They are creatures (till, and that fets them at an infinite di- 
ſtance Grin God : whereas all their excellencies can make them 
but fimtely diſtant from us. Stlling fleet. 

FiinITENESs. u. from finite.] Limitation ; confinement 
within certain boundaries. 


I ought now to unbay the current of my paſſion, and love 


without other boundary than what is ſet by the finiteneſs of my 
natural powers. Norris. 

FiſxiTUDE. n. /. [from finite] Limitation ; confinement 
within certain boundarics. This is hardly an authoriſed 
word. | 

Finitude, 7 to natural or created things, imports the 
proportions of the ſeveral degrees of affections, or properties of 
theſe things to one another; infinitude, the unboundedneſs of 
theſe degrees of affections, or properties. Cbeyne. 

Fi'xLEss. adj. [from in.] Wanting fins. 
He angers me 
With telling of the mold and the ant, 
And of a n and a finleſs fiſh. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Fix LIKE. adj. | fin and lite] Formed in imitation of fins. 
In ſhipping fuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the ſtream did glide ; 
Ere ſharp-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or finkike oars did ſpread from either fide. Dryd. Am. Mir. 
Fi'xxeD. adj. [from in.] Having broad edges ſpread. out 
on either ſide. 
They plow up the turf with a broad ſinned plough. Mortim. 
Fi'xxy. adj. [from in] Furniſhed with — 3 formed fer 
the element of water. 
High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and ſiuny couriers rs ; 
Proteus his name. Dryden's Virgil. 
New herds of beaſts he ſends the plains to ſhare ; 
New colonies of birds to people air ; 
And to their oo2zy beds the fry fiſh repair. Dryd. Ovid. 
While black with ftorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fiſher's art defends her fnny ſholes. Blackmore. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray ; | 
Slight lines of — ſurprize the fixny prey. Pope. 
Fi'xToeD. adj, [ fin and to.] Palmipedous ; having a mem- 
| brane between the toes. 

Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, viz. ſome birds 
and quadrupeds, are naturally directed to go into the water and 
ſwim there. Ray on the Creation, 

Fiinocnto, n. /. A ſpecies of fennel. A plant. 
Fi'y»LE. n. /. [from fibula, Latin.] A ſtopper. 

You mult know, that in recorders, which go with a gentle 
breath, the concave of the pipe, were it not for the fipple that 
{traitneth the air, much more than the le concave, would 
yield no found. 


Fix. u. / [ fyrr, Welſh; gupþ, Saxon ; Hr, Daniſh]! The 
tree of which deal boards are made, 


produced on every ſide of the branches: the male flowers, or 


FIRE. n. , [xyn, Saxon; fewr, German.) 1. The igne- 


Bacon: Natural History. 


FIX 
It is ever green: the leaves are ſingle, and for the moſt part 


catkins, are 1 at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 


ſame tree. he ſeeds are propagated on cones, which are 
ſquameſe. ; Mille». 
He covered the floor of the houſe with planks cf fr. 1 Kings. 


The ſpiring fir and ſtately box. Pope, 


ous element. 2. Any thing burning. 3. A conflagrati- 
on of towns or countries. 4 Flame; light; luſtte. 5, 
Torture by burning. 6. The puviſhmert of the damned. 
7. Any thing provoking; any thing that ioflames the 
aſſions. 8. Ardour of temper ; violence of paſſion. 
Livetioef of imagination; vigour of fancy; intellectual 
activity; force of expreſſion ; ſpirit of ſentiment. 10. 
The paſſion of love. 11. Eruption or impoſthumation : 
as, St. Anthony's fire. 12. To ſet Fine on, or jet en 
Flag. To kindle; to inflame. 13. Toſet a FIRE. To 


inflame. 


(1.) The force of fire aſcended firſt on high 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted (ky ; 
Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire. Dryden. 

(2.) A little fre is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being ſuffer d, rivers cannot quench. Shak. H. VI. 

Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. Shak. 

So contraries on ZEtna's top conſpire ; | 
Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out fire. Comvley, 
(3-) There is another liberality to the citizens, who had ſuf- 

fered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Though ſafe thou think'ſt thy treaſure lies, 
Conceal'd in cheſts from human eyes, 

A. fire may come, and it may be 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. Granville. 

(4. Stars, hide 22 ! 

Let not night ſee my black and deep defires! Shak. Macs. 

(5.) Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire Prior. 
(6.) Who among us ſhall dwell with the devouring fire? 

Who among us dwell with everlaſting burnings ? 
Iſa. xxxiit. 

(7.) What fire is in my ears? Can this he true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn fo much? Shak. 
(8.) He had fire in his temper, and a German bluntneſs; 

and, upon provocaticns, might ſtrain a phraſe. Atterbury. 

(9.) Nor can the ſnow that age does ſhed 


Upon thy rev'rend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fire within, 
But all that youth can be thou art. Comvley. 


They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and in words, 
and any thing that is juſt in grammar and in meaſure is good 
oratory and pcetry to P ol Felton on the Claſſicks. 

He brings, to make us from our ground retire, 
The reaſoner's weapons and the poet's fire. Blackmore. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Taught us that France had ſomething to admire. Pete. 
The bold Longinus all the nine inſpi 
And warm the critick with a poet's 2 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fre, 
The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire. Pope. 
(10.) Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 

It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 

Like that of incenſe on the altar laid; 

But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade; 

= = which every windy paſſion blows, 

ith pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. Dryden. 
The fire of love in youthful blood, i * 


Pere. 


Like what is kindled in bruſh- wood, 

But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 
— The god of love retires ; 

Dim are his red an and extinct his fres. Pops. 


New charms ſhall till increaſe deſire, | 

And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fre. Moore's Fabler. 
(12. Hermoſilla uſly ſet upon the horſemen, and /ct 
fire alſo upon the ſtables where the Turks horſes ſtood. Knoles. 


F Il R 
He that ſet a fire en a plane - tree to ſpite his neighbour, and 
the plane-tree 22. on his neighbour's houſe, is bound to pay 
all the loſs, becauſe it did all riſe 23 _— ill — 
aylor's Kule of Living . 

(13.) So inflam'd by my defire, 
It may ſet her heart a-fire. Carew. 
Firearms. u. . [ fire and arms.] Arms which owe their 


efficacy to fire ; guns. 
Ammunition to ſupply their few firearms. Clarendon. 
Before the uſe of firearms there was infinitely more ſcope for 
perſonal valour than in the modern battles, Pope. 
Fi'xEBALL. n. /. ¶ fire and ball.] Grenado ; ball filled with 
combuſtibles, and burſting where it is thrown. 

Judge of thoſe inſolent boaſts of conſcience, which, like fo 
many » or mouth grenadoes, are thrown at our church. 
Souih' © Sermons, 

The ſame great man hath ſworn to make us ſwallow his coin 
in fireballs. Swift. 
Fizz BRUSH. nm. . [fre and bruſh.] The bruſh which 
hangs by the fire to ſweep the hearth, 
When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean away the aſhes 
from betwixt the bars with the firebruſb. $awift, 
FiizzDRAKE, . / ¶ fire and drake.] A hery ſerpent : I ſup- 
poſe the preſter. 
By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 
The ruſtling of the firedrake, 
I charge thee thou this place forſake, 
Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Drayton's Nymphid. 
Fi'zzengw. adj. | fire and new.) New from the forge ; new 
from the meſting h -ule | 
Armado is a mot illuſtrious wight, 
A man of firenew words, faſhion's own knight. CShakeſp. 
Some excellent jeſts, rene from the mint. Shakeſp. 
Upon the wedding - day I put myſelf, according to cuſtom, in 
meter fuit frezew, with ſilver buttons to it. 
FIREPAN. . / | fire and pan.] Veſſel of me al to carry 
fire. 
His frepans, and all the veſſels thereof, thou ſhalt make of 
. Pg ; — 3. 
Pour of it a fir well heated, as roſe water 
and vinegar. e Bacon 2. Hiftory. 
FIRE R. . from fire.] An incendiary. 
Others burned Mouſſel, and the reſt marched as a guard for 
defence of theſe firers. Carew's Surv (.ornwall, 


FixesIDE. A. [ fre and fde.] The hearth ; the chimney. 
ought all to be deſpiſed, and 


t is, 
. to ſerve but for Winter talk by the firgſide. Bacon. 
Love no more is made 
By the frefide, but in the cooler ſhade. Carew. 
By his fire/ide he ſtarts the hare, 
turns her in his wicker chair. Prior. 


What art thou aſking of them, after all? Only to fit quiet! 
at thy own firefide. Arbuthnot's Hift. of John Bull. 
FixzsT1CK. n. / [fire and ftick.] A lighted ſtick or brand. 
Children, when they play with firefticks, move and whirle 
them round fo faſt, that the motion will cozen their eyes, and 
repreſent an intire circle of fire to them. Digby on Bodies. 
Piizework. nm. /. | fire and work.] Shows of fire; pyro- 
technical performances. 
The king would have me preſent the princeſs with ſome de- 
lightful oſtentation, or pageant, or antick, or firework. 
Shak: ſreare. 
We repreſent alſo ordnance, and new mixtures of gunpow- 
der, wildfires burning in water and unquenchable ; and alſo fire- 
works of all variety. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The ancients were imperfect in the doctrine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown, 
In freworks give leave to vent his ſpite; 
Thoſe are the only ſerpents he can write. Dryden. 
Our companion propoſed a ſubject for a frewert, which he 
thought would be very amuſing. 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. 
Je FIRE. H. a. [from the noun.] 1. Fo ſet on fre ; 


die. 2. To inflame the paſſions; to animate. 
_ arive by fire. 


Tatler. 
to kin- 


3. To 


To FIRE. wv. n. 


Addiſon. 


Fi'xzsH1P. A. /. | fire and /bip.] 


Adadifon's Guardian. - 


F' 1. 


(r.) Th iled man s of the city, and fired the 
houſes of 2 rat" awed not to be their frien is; but 
the rage of the ſire was at firſt hindered, and then appeaſed by 
the fall of a ſudden ſhower of rain. Hayward. 

The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
Dryden. 


And fire the pile. 
A ſecond Paris, diff ring but in name, 

Shall fre his country with a ſecond flame. Dr yden's An, 
(2.) Vet, if Cefire of fame, and thirſt of pow'r, 

A beauteous princeſs, with a crown in dow'r, 

So fre your mind, in arms aſſert your right. Dryden. 
(3-) He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from heav'n 
And fire us hence, Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
1. To take fire; to be kindled. 2. To be 

flamed with paſſion. 3. To diſcharge any firearms. 
(3.) The fainting Dutch remotely fre, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, Smith, 
FIT BRAND. u. /. [fire and brand. 1. A piece of wood 
kindled. 2. An incendiary; one who inflames factions; 
one who cauſes miſchief. 

(1.) I have eaſed my father-in-law of a firebrand, to ſet my 

own houſe in a flame. L' Eftrange. 
(2.) Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand ; 

Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Shakeſpeare. 

He ſent Surrey with a competent power againſt the rebe's, 
who fought with the principal band of them, and defeated 
them, and took alive John Chamber, their / rebrand. Bacon. 

Fi'RECRo5s. u. / | fire and croſs.] A token in Scotland for 
the nation to take arms : the ends thereof burnt black, and 
in ſome parts ſmeared with blood. It is carried from one 
place to another. Upon refuſal to ſend it forward, or to 
riſe, the laſt perſon who has it ſhoors the other dead. 

He ſent his heralds through all parts of the realm, and com- 
manded the firecroſ to be carried; namely, two firebrands ſet 
in faſhion of a croſs, and pitched upon the point of a | wa 

aywood. 


Flag Lock. 2. [ fire and lock ) A ſoldier's gun; a gun 


diſcharged by ſtriking ſteel with flint. 
Prime all your firelockr, faſten well the ſtake. Gay, 
Fi'REMAN. ay 7 and man.] 1. One who is employed 
to extinguiſh burning houſes. 2. A man of violent paſſi- 
Ons. 
(1.) The freman ſweats beneath his crooked arms; 
A leathern caſque his vent"rous head defends, 
Boldly he climbs where thickeſt ſinoke aſcends. ' Gay. 
(2.) I had laſt night the fate to drink a bottle with two of 
theſe firemen. Tatler. 
Frxepan. 1. / [ fire and pan.] 1. A pan for holding fire. 
2. [In a gun.) The recepracle for the priming powder. 
A ſhip filled with combuſ- 
tible matter to fite the veſſels of the enemy. 
Our men bravely quitted themſelves of the fire/hip, by cutting 
the ſpritſail tackle. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FixESHOVEL. A. | fire and ſbowel.] The inſtrument with 
which the hot coals are thrown up in kitchehs. 
Culinary utenſils and irons often feel the force of fire; as 
tongs, fireſhovels, prongs, and irons. Brown, 
he neighbours are coming out with forks and fre/bowelc, 
and ſpits, and other domeſtick weapons. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
FixesSTONE. 2. /. | fire and ſlone.] The 1 or py- 
rites, is a compound metallick foſſil, compoſed of vitti- 
ol, ſulphur, aud an unmetallick earth, but in very diffe- 
rent proportions in the feveral maſſes. The moſt com- 
mon ſort, whch is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh ſhape- 
| lefs kind found in our clay-pits, out of which the green 
vitriol or copperas is procured. It has its name of pyrites, 
or freſtone, from its giving fire on being ſtruck againit a 
ſteel much more freely than a flint will do; and all the 
ſparks burn a longer time, and grow larger as they fall, 
the inflammable matter ſtruck from off the ſtone burning 
itſelf out before the ſpark becomes extinguiſhed. 
ö Hils Mat. Med. 
* Ha 


FF 
Fi;-:Pone, if broke ſmall, and laid on cold lands, muſt be of 


a.lvantage. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Fi'kxwoon. n. /. Fre and wd.] Wood to burn; fewel. 
Fi HG. u. /. [from fre. ] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, fring being there ſcarce. Mcrtimer. 
To Fink. v. «. [tiom ferio, Latin. ] To whip; to beat; to 
correc ; to chaſtite. 
Beſs, it is not only foppiſh, 
But vile, idolatrous and popiſh, 
For one man out of his own ſkin 
To fk and whip another's fin. Hudibrar. 
Pik tx. . / [from peo den, Saxon, the fourth part of a 
veſſel.] 1. A veſſel containing nine gallons. 2. A ſmall 
veſſol. 
(1.) Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that ſhop, that it 
will coſt us many a frkn of ſtrong beer to bring them back 
aan. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of John Bull. 


(2.) You heard of that wonder of the lightning and p,,,aut'ntaAL. adj. [from firmament.] Celettial ; 


thunder, 
Which made the lye fo much the louder ; 
Now liſt to another, that miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a f:74:4 of powder. 

FIRM. adj. [ fr mus, Latin] 1. Strong; not eafily P 
or ſhaken ; hard, oppoſed to /of?, 2. Conſtant ; iteady ; 
reſolute ; fixed; unthaken. 3. Solid; not giving way; 
not fluid. 

(.) The flakes of his fleſh are joined together: they are 
firm in themſelves, and they cannot be moved. Fob, xli. 23. 
— Love's artillery then checks 
The breaſtworks of the firmeft ſex. Cleaveland. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even the 
cavities ought to be filled with rubbiſh. Dryden. 
That body, whoſe parts are moſt frm in themſelves, and are 
by their peculiar ſhapes capable of the greateſt contacts, is the 
moſt firm ; and that which has parts very ſmall, and capable of 
the leaſt contact, will be moſt ſoft. Mood ward. 
(2.) We hold firm to the works of God, and to the ſenſe 
which is God's lamp. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

He ſtraight obeys ; 

And frm believes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The great encouragement is the aſſurance of a future reward, 
the firm perſuaſion whereof is enough to raiſe us above any 


Denham. 


thing in this world. Tillotſon. 
The man that's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles and truſt, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Walſh. 


(3.) God cauſed the wind to blow to dry up the abundant 
flime and mud of the earth, and make the land more firm. 
Raleigh. 
The muddy and limous matter brought down by the Nilus, 
ſettled by degrees into a firm land. Brown's lui Errours. 
It on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile : all elſe deep ſnow and ice. 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep and form'd the main. Roſcommon. 
Ta Firm. wv. a. | firmo, Latin.] 1. lo ſettle; to confirm; 
to eſtabliſh ; to fix. 2. To fix without wandering. | 
(J.) Of the death of the emperor they advertiſed Solyman, 
firms thoſe letters with all their hands and ſeals. Knolles. 
Tis ratify'd above by every god, 
And Jove has firm'd it with an awful nod. Dryd. Albion. 
The pow'rs, ſaid he, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpoſe with their augury. Dryden's An. 
O thou, who freeſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate ! 
Be preſent till : oh goddeſs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thoſe omens thou haſt made. 
(2.) He on his card and compaſs firms his eye, 
The maſters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen. 


Milton. 


Pope's Stat. 


PTRMAMENT. n. J. | frmamentum, Latin.] he (ky; 
the heavens. 
Even to the heavens their ſhouting ſhrill 
Doth reach, and all the fi, mameut doth fill. Spenſer, 


zerced FIRMLY. adv, [from firm.] 


FI: 


am con ſtant 15 the northern ſtar, 
Ot whote true, fixt, and reſting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmam?nt. Hal. Jul. Ceſar, 
The Almighty, whoſe hieroglyplucal character; are the un- 
numbered ſtars, ſun and moon, written on theſe large volumes 
of the firmament. Raleigh”'s Hiſtory of the World, 
The firmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diftus'd | 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of this great round. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The Reeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain ; 
And when the middle firmament they gain, 
If downward from the heavens my head I bow, 
And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 
Ev'n I am ſeiz'd with horror. Addiſon's Ovid. 
What an immenſurable ſpace 1s the firmament, wherein a 
great number of ſtars are ſeen with our naked eye, and many 
more diſcovered with our glaſſes Derham's Aſtro-Tbeolog q. 
of the 
upper regions. | 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above. Dryden's Ann. Mirab, 
1. Strongly ; impenetrably; 
immoveably. 2. Steadily ; conſtantly. 
(1.) Thou ſhalt come of force, 
Though thou art firmlier faſten'd than a rock. Milt. Agon/?. 
How very hard particles, which touch only in a few points, 
can ſtick together ſo firmly, without ſomething which cauſes 
them to be attracted towards one another, is difficult to con- 
ceive. | Newton's Opt. 
(2.) Himſelf to be the man the fates ire 
I frmiy judge, and what I judge deſire. Dryden An. 
The common people of Lucca are firmly perfuaded, that one 
Lucqueſe can beat five Florentines. Addiſon on Italy. 
Fr'xMNnEsS. . , [from firm.] 1. Hardneſs; compaQnel; ; 
ſolidity. 2. Durability ; ſtability. 3. Certaiaty ; ſound- 
neſs. 4. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution. 
(1.) It would become by d of greater conſiſtency and 
firmneſs, ſo as to reſemble an habitable earth. Burnet. 
(2.) Both the eaſineſs and firmneſs of union might be con- 
jectured, for that both people are of the ſame language. 
Hayward. 
(3-) In perſons already poſſeſſed with notions of religion, the 
underſtanding cannot be brought to change them, but by great 
examination of the truth and firmneſs of the one, and the flaws 
and weakneſs of the other. South"s Sermons. 
(4+) That thou ſhould'ſt my firmneſs doubt 
To God, or thee, becauſe we have a foe 
_ tempt us, I expected not to hear. Milt. Par. Loſt. 
or can th' Egyptian patriarch blame my muſe, 
Which for his firmneſ* does his heat excuſe. Roſcommon. 
This armed Job with firmne/s and fortitude. Atterbury. 
FIRST. adj. fine, Saxon.] 1. The ordinal of one; that 
which is in order before any other. 2. Earlieſt in time: 
oppoſed to laſt, 3. Higheſt in dignity. 4. Great; ex- 
cellent. | | 
(1.) Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound'brow, is like the firſt. 
— A third is like the former. Shakeſd. Macbeth. 
In the fixth hundredth and firft year, in the firff month, the 
firſt day of the month, the waters were dried up from off the 


earth. Gen. viii. 13. 
(2.) The firft covenant had alſo ordinances of divine ſervice. 
| Heb. ix. 1. 
Man's firft diſobedience. Milton. 
Who f, who laſt 

Rous'd from the ſlumber. Milton. 

Arms and the man I ſing, the frf who bore 
His courſe to Latium from the Trojan ſhore. Ex. 

I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 

Who firft offend, will frft complain. Prior. 
(3-) Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was fir/. Dan. 
Firfl with the dogs, and king among the ſquires. Spec?. 


"Tis little Will, the ſcourge of France, 
No godhead, but the fir of men. 


Prior. 


1 
4.) My firft ſen 
when will you go ? Te good Cominins ; 
With thee, Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
FrasT. «dv. 1. Before any thing elſe ; earlieſt. 2. Before 


any other conſideration. 3. It has often at before it, and 
means at the beginning. 4. FixsT or laſt. At one 
tinie or other. 
1.) He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Fi, i in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then — beaſts and running ſtre ams he tries. 


Dryden. 
Thy praiſe, and thine was then the publick voice, 


Fir recommended Guiſcard to my choice. Dryden. 
Heav'n, fure, has kept this ſpot of carth uncurſt, 
To ſhew how all things were created f. Prior. 


(2.) Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; ſecondly, 
they are more ſolid and hard; thirdly, they are wholly ſub- 
terraneous; whereas plants are part above the earth, and =m 
wnder the earth, Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

(3.) At firft the ſilent venom ſlid with eaſe, 

And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryd. An. 

Excepting fiſh and inſects, there are very few or no crea- 
tures that can provide for themſelves at f, without the aſſiſ- 
tance of parents. Bentley's Sermons. 

(4-) But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, 
And all are fools and lovers fir or laft. Dryd, 


FinsT-BEGOT. ; n. /. [from fir/t and beget.] The eld- 
FigST-BEGOTTEN. eſt of children. 
His fir/i-hegot, we know; and fore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Milton. 


FixsT-BORN. ns. /. [ firſt and born.] Eldeſt; the firſt by 
the order of nativity. 
Laſt, with one midnight ſtroke, all the f- born 
Of Egypt mult lie dead. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Hail, holy light, offspring of heav'n frf-born / Milton. 
The fir f-born has not a ſole or peculiar right, by any law 
of God and nature; the younger children having an equal title 
with him. Locke. 
FixsT-PRUITS. u. /. [ firſt and fruits.] 1. What the ſeaſon 
earlieſt produces or matures of any kind. 2. The profits 
of any thing which are ſooneſt gained. 3. The earlieſt 
effect of any thing. 
(1.) A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
My the green w_ and 2 yellow ſheaf. Milton. 
e blooming hopes of my then v oun on have 
been confirmed 4 moſt noble if 3 — M lite is go- 
ing on towards a plentiful harveſt of all accumulated virtues. 
Prior. 
(2.) Although the king loved to employ and advance biſhops, 
becauſe, having rich biſhopricks, they carried their reward upon 
themſelves; yet he did uſe to raiſe them by Reps, that he 
might not loſe the profit of the firft-fruits, which by that courſe 
of gradation was multiplied. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(3-) See, Father, what firft-fruzts on earth are ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man ! Milt. Par. Loft. 
Fi'xsTLING. adj. {from firſt.] That which is firſt produc- 
ed or brought torth. | 
All the fling males that come of thy herd, and of thy 
Yock, thou ſhalt ſanctify unto the Lord thy God. Deut. 


FixsTLING. n. . [from firfl.] 1. The firit produce or 
offspring. 2. The thing thought or done before another. 

6.5 A ſhepherd next, 

More meek, came with the firftlings of his flock, 

Choiceſt and beſt. | Milton Par. Loft. 
The tender firftlings of my woolly breed, 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryden's Virgil. 
The firflings of the flock are doom'd to die. Pope. 
(2.) Our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt and firflings of theſe broils, 


'Ginning i” th' middle. S5akeſp. Troil. and Creſſ. Prologue. 
The fliobty urpoſe works o'eilookt, 1 * 


Unleſs the d go with it: from this moment, 
The very fiſtlings of my heart ſhali be 
The firflings of my hand, Shak. Macbeth, 


8 


1 


Fi'scat. . / [from fſcus, a treaſury, Latin.] Exche- 


quer ; revenne, : 
War, as it is entertained by diet, ſo can it not be long mam- 
tained by the ordinary fiſcal and receipt. Bacon. 
FISH. . / [ptpc, Saxon; vieh. Dutch.] 1. An animal 
that inhabirs the water. Fiſh is uſed collectively for the 
race of fiſhes, 2. The fleſh of fiſn oppoſed to that of ter- 
reſtrial animals, by way of eminence called fleth. 
(1.) The bealts, the f/ber, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males ſubjects. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errcurs. 
And now the f ignoble fates eſcape, 
Since Venus ow'd her ſafety to their ſhape. Creech, 
There are bet, that have wings, that are not ſtrangers to 
the airy region; and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants of 
the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſher; and their fleſh is to 
like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on * 
oc le. 
(2.) I fight when I cannot chuſe, and I eat no i. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We mortify ourſelves with the diet of %%, and think we 
fare coarlely if we abſtain from the fleſh of other animals. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To PIs H. v. n. 1. To be employed in catching fiſhes. 2. 


To endeavour at any thing by artifice. 
(2.) While others %, with craft, for great opinion, 
I, with great truth, catch meer ſimplicity. Shakeſpeare. 
To Fisn. v. a. To ſearch water in queſt of filth, or any 


thing elſe. 
Some have fiſhed the very jakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift. 


Oft, as he d her nether realms for wit, 
IT be goddeſs favour'd him, and favours yet. Pope's Dunciad. 
FisH1-Hook. n. /. | f/þ and hook.) A hook baited, with 
which fiſh are caught. 
A ſharp point, bended upward and backward, like a f- 
hook. Grew's Muſæ um. 
Fisx-yonD. n. , | fi/Þ and pond.] A ſmall pool for fiſh. 
£i/h-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watry boggy lands. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Fiſh-ponds were made where former foreſts grew, 
And hills were levelled to extend the view. Prior. 
After the great value the Romans put upon fiſhes, it will not 
appear incredible that C. Hirrius ſhould fell his f/&-ponds for 
quadragies H. S. 32,291 J. 135. 44. Arbuth. 
Fis HER. u. / [from .] One who is employed in catch- 
ing fiſh. | 
In our fight the three were taken up 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought : 
At length another ſerz'd on us, 
And would have reft the fibers of their prey, 
Had not they been very flow of fail. Skak. Com. of Err, 
We know that town is but with fibers fraught, 


Where Theſeus govern'd and where Plato taught. Sang. 
Leſt he ſhould ſuſpe& it, draw it from him, 

As fi/bers do the bait, to make him follow it. Denham. 
A. ſoldier now he with his coat appears; 

A fiſher now, his trembling angle bears; Pope. 


Fi'snERBOAT. n. /. | f/ber and boat.) A boat employed 


in catching fiſh. 
Fi'sHERMAN. . /. | fiſher and man.] One whoſe em- 


ployment and livelihood is to catch fith. 

How fearful 

And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes fo low ! 

The f/bermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 
At length two monſters of unequal ſize, 


Hard by the thore, a fiſherman eſpies. Waller. 
Do ſcales and fins bear price to this exceſs ? 
You might have bought the f/hermas for leſs. Dryd. Fuv. 


Fi'sntxTOwn. n. /. | fiber and town.] A town inhabited 
by fiſherwen. 

Others of them, in that time, burned that f/Sertorun Mouſe- 

hole. Carew's Survey F Cornwal. 


Clarendon, 


Lime in Dorſetſhire, a little f/bertoxvn, 


11 
Fiswzny. n. .. [from er.] The buſineſs of catching 
fiſh. | 
We ſhall have plenty of mackere! this ſeaſon : our fiſhery 
not be diſtu bed by privateers. Addiſon. Spectator. 
Fi'snrur.. adj. (trom fiſh.] Abounding with fiſh ; ftored 
with fiſh. 
Thus mean m ſtate, and calm in fprite, 
My f/f. pond is my delight. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
It is walled and guarded with the ocean, molt commodious 
for traſhck to all parts of the world, and watered with plea- 
taut, Mul, and navigable rivers. Camden's Remains. 
To FisUir v. v. 4. {from .] To turn to fiſh: a cant 
word. 
Here comes Romeo, 
— Without his roe, like a dried herring : 
O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou f/bified ! Shakeſpeare. 
Frs RING. . /. (from i. Commodity of taking fith. 
There alſo would be planted a town, having both a 
good haven and a plentiful fung. Spenſer on Ireland. 
FiSHKETTLE. n./. { fiſh and Kettle] A caldron made 
long for the fiſh to be boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of embalming amongſt the Egyp- 
tians was by boiling the body in a long caldron like 75 
kettle, in ſome kind of liquid balſam. Grew's Muſæum. 

FISsHMEAL. 7. /. /b and mea/] Diet of fiſh; abſtemi- 
ous diet. 
Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making many 
f/hmeals, they fall into a kind of male greenſickneſs. Sharp. 
Fi'sHMON GER. n. /, [from f/h.] A dealer in fiſh ; a ſel- 
ler of fiſh. 
I fear to play the f/omonger ; and yet ſo large a ——— 
may not pals in ſilence. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
The ſurgeon left the fi/smonger to determine the controverſy 
between him and the pike. L' Eftrange. 
Fisny. adj. [from ib] 1. Conſiſting of fiſh. 2. Inha- 
bited by fiſh. 3. Having the qualities or form of tith. 


(2.) My abſent mates 
Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the 2 flood 
Appeaſe th afflictive fierce deſire of food. Pope's Odiſcv. 

(3.) Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of mermaids, that is, 
according to Horace, a monſter with a woman's head above, 
and fifby extremity below. Brown's Vulzar Erraurs. 

PVSSILE. adj. [ Aiſſilis, Latin.] Having the grain in a cer- 
tain direction, ſo as to be cleft. 

This cryſtal is a pellucid le ſtone, clear as water or cryſtal 
of the rock, and without colour; enduring a red heat without 
loſing its tranſparency, and in a very ſtrong heat calcining 
without fuſion. Newton's Opt. 

Fiss1'LiTy. =. /. [from file.] The quality of admitting 
to be cloven. | 

Fi'ssURE. . ura, Latin; fiſſure, French.] Acleft; 
a narrow chaſm where a breach has been made. 

The ſtone was diſtinguiſhed into ſtrata or layers; thoſe ſtrata 
were divided by parallel fſures, that were incloſed in the 
ſtone. g Mood ward Nat. Hiſt. 

I ſee 


The gaping fſſures to receive the rain. Thomſon's Autumn. 
To Fi'ssURE. v. 4. {from the noun.] To cleave; to 
make a fiſſure. | 

By a fall or blow the ſkull may be fiſſured or fractured. 

Wiſeman. 

FIST. n. /. [irrt, Saxon.] The hand clenched with the 

Sagan doubled down, in order to give a blow, or keep 

old. | 


She quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Up with her ff, and took him on the face; 
Another time, quoth ſhe, become more wile z 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. Sidney, 
And being down, the villain fore did beat 
And bruiſe with clowniſh ., his-manly face. Fairy Queen. 
Anger cauſeth paleneſs in tome ; in others trembling, ſwel- 


ling, and bending the ff. Bacon. 
And the fame hand into a fff may cloſe, 
W hich inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows. Denham, 


will To FisT. v. a. 


Ex 7 


T yrrheus, the foſter · father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny f,. Dryden's AX», 
1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 2. To gripe 
with the fiſt. N ; 
(.) I ſaw him ſpurning and fffing her moſt — 
ryden. 
(z.) We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakeſpeare's Coriolanut. 
Fi'sTinuT. n. /. A piſtachio nut. 


Fi'sTicurrs. . [ fit and cuff.] Battle with the fiſt ; 

blows with the hit. 
Naked men belabouring one another with ſnagged ſticks, or 
dully falling together by the ears at fifticufs. g More. 
She would ſeize upon s commons; for which they were 


ſure to go to fiflicuffs. Arbuthnot's Hijt. of 7obn Bull. 
My invention and judgment are perpetually at f/icufs, till 
they have quite diſabled each other. Swift, 
FISTULA. . /. [Latin ; fiftule, French.] 1. A finuous 
ulcer callous within; any ſinuous ulcer. 2. FisTurL 
Lachrymalis. A diforder of the canals leading from the eye 
to the noſe, which obſtrucis the natural progreſs of the 
tears, and makes them trickle down the check, but this 
is only the firſt and mild-tt ſtage of the diſeaſe : in the next 
there is matter diſcharged with the tears from the punda 
lachrymalia, and ſometimes from an orifice broke through 
the ſkin between the noſe and angle of the eye. The laſt 
and worſt degree of it is when the matter of the eye, by 
its long continuance, has not only corroded the neighbour- 
ing ſoft pal ts, but alſo affected the ſubjacent bone. 
Shurp's Surgery, 
(1.) That Hula which is recent is the eaſieſt of cure: thoſe 
of a jong continuance are accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland and carics in the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
FiisruULar % tom Hula] Hollow like a pipe. 
FrisTULovs, adj [fon fi/ula ; fftileux, French.) Hav- 
ing the natuie of a fifiul: , calluus or finuous like a fiſ- 
tuſa 
How theſe ſinuous ulcers become falous, T have ſhewn you. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FIT. =. {. [from fight, 'kinner. every fit of a diſeaſe being 
a ſtruggle of nature; from viit, in Flemiſh, frequent, 


Junius] 1. A parox ſm or exacerbation of any intermit- 
tent diſtemper. 2 Any ſhort return after intermiſſion; 
interval. 3. Any violent affeQion of mind or body. 4. 


Diſorder ; diſtempetature. 5. It is uſed, without an epi- 
thet of diſcrimination, for the hyſterical diforders of wo- 
men, and the convulſions of children ; and by the vulgar 
for the epileply. 6 It was anciently ufed for any recom- 
mencement hes intermiſſion. The parts of a ſong, or 
cantos of a poem, were called fs. | 
(1.) Small ſtones and gravel colle& and become very large 
in the kidneys, in which caſe a fit of the ſtone in that part is 
the cure. Harp ** 
(2.) Sometimes tis grateful to the rich to try 


A ſhort viciſſitude, and fit of Duden Horace. 
Men that are habitually — now and then, by fits 


and ſtarts, feel certain motions of repentance. L' Eftrange. 
By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 
In rifing ſighs and falling tears. Addiſon on Italy. 
Thus o'er the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by , 
And falls again as loth to quit its hold. Addiſon's Cato. 


Religion is not the buſineſs of ſome Ser only and intervals 
of our life, to be taken up at certain days and hours, but a 
ſyſtem of precepts to be regarded in all our conduct. Rege. 

All fits of pleaſure we balanced by an equal degree of pain 
or languor : tis like ſpending this year part of the next year's 


revenue. wit, 
(3-) The life did flit away out of her neſt, 
And all his ſenſes were with deadly f? oppreſt. 

| Spenſer s Fairy Queen. 


F I F 


An ambitious man puts it in the power of every malicions 
tongue to throw him into a fit of melancholy. Addiſon. 
. For your huſband, 

He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o' th ſealon. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
(5.) Mrs. Bull was ſo much enraged, that ſhe fell downright 
into a fit. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Fir. adj. [witten, Flemiſh, Junius] 1. Qualified; pro- 
pet: with for before the noun, and ta before the verb. 2. 

Convenient ; meet; proper; right. 
(1.) Men of valour, fit 10 go out for war and battle. 


1 Chron. 
He lends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword, 2 
The futeft help juſt fortune could afford. Cowvley's Davideic. 
This fury p for her intent ſhe choſe, 
One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryden g A. 
It is a wrong ule of my underſtanding to make it the rule 


and meaſure of another man's; a uſe which it is neither fit for, 


nor capable of. | Locke. 
(2.) Since we have ſaid it were good not to uſe men of am- 
bitious natures, except it be upon neceſſity, it is fit we ſpeak in 
what caſes they are ſo. Bacon. 
See how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. Milton. 

It is fit for a man to know his own abilities and weakneſſes, 


and not think himſelf obliged to imitate all that he thinks "a n 
ile. ozle. 
If our forefathers thought fit to be grave and ſerious, I hope 

their poſterity may laugh without offence. Addiſon. 

To Fir. v. a. [wvitten, Flemiſh, Junius.) 1. To accom- 

modate to any thing ; to ſuit one thing to another. 2. 

To accommodate a perſon with any thing : as, the tailor 

fits his cuſtomer. 3. To be 3 to; to ſuit any 

thing. 4. To Fir out. To furniſh; to 14 to ſup · 

ply with neceſſaries or decoration. 5. To Fit up. To 

furniſh ; to make proper for the uſe or reception of any. 
92 The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he fizteth it 
with planes. If. xliv. 13. 
Would fate permit 


To my deſires I might my fortune fit, 
Troy I would raiſe. 
E= A truſſmaker 
ſtiffened on the lame ſide. 
(3-) She ſhall be our meſſenger to this paultry knight: truſt 
me I thought on her; ſhe'll t it. Shakeſpeare. 
As much of the ſtone as was contiguous to the marcaſite, 
fitted the marcaſite ſo cloſe as if it had been formerly liquid. 


Boy le. 
(4.) A play, which if you dare but twice fit out, 

You'll all be ſlander'd, and be thcught devout. Dryden. 
The Engliſh fleet could not be paid and manned, and fitted 
out, unleſs we encouraged trade and navigation. Adzcafſ. Frech. 
(5.) He has fitted wp his farm. Pope to Swift. 

To Fit. v. n. To be proper; to be becoming. 
How evil fits it me to have ſuch a fon ; and how much doth 


Denham. 
ted the child with a pair of boddice, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


thy kindneſs upbraid my wickedneſs. Sidney. 
Nor fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt, 
Timelels, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Fircn. n. [A colloquial corruption of verch.] A tmall 
kind of wild pea. 
Now is the ſeaſon 
For ſowing of fitches, of beans, and of peaſon. Tuſſer. 
Fi'rcnart. } n. /. an, French; fie, Dutch.] A 
Fiircuzw. F linking little beaſt, thai robs the henrooſt 
"and warren. Skinner calls him the flinking ferret ; but he 
is much larger, at leaſt as ſome provinces diſtinguith them, 
in which the polecat is termed a f?chat, andthe flinking 
ferret a ſtoat. 

"Tis ſuch another fitchewy ! marry, 2 um d one: 
What do you mean — 4 of Jar Shakef. 
The fitchat, the fulimart, and the like creatures, live upon 

1 the face r- within the bowels of the earth. Valton't Angler. 
I'TFUL, adj. | fit and full.} Varied b oxylius ; diſ- 
ordered by change of maladies. T Fry ins 


Fi'TNess. n. / [from fe. 


* 


Dunean is in his grave; 
After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well. Shakeſp. Macbets. 
Fi'TLy. adv. [trom fit} 1. Froperly ; juſtly ; teaſonably. 
2. Commodioufly ; meetly. 
(1.) —— Even fo moſt i 
As you malign our ſenators. Shake(p. Mriolanut. 
Where a man cannot fy play his own part, if he have not 
a friend, he may quit the ſtage. Bacon. 
I cannot fitlier compare marriage than to a lottery; for, in 
both, he that ventures may ſucceed, and may miſs; and if 
he draw a prize, he hath a rich return of his venture : but in 
both lotteries there lie pretty ſtore of blanks for every prize. 4 
Boyle. 
The whole of our duty may be expreſſed moſt fly by ts. 
parting from evil. Tillotſon. 
(2.) To take a latitude, 
Sun or ſtars are fitlieft view'd 
At their brighteſt ; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark eclipſes be. Donne. 
An animal, in order to be moveable, muſt be flexible ; and 
therefore is fir/y made of ſeparate and ſmall ſolid parts, replete 
with proper fluids. Arbuthnot on Al:ments. 
1. Propriety ; meetneſs; juſt- 
2, Convenience; commodity ; the 


nets ; reaſonableneſs. 
ſtate of being fit. 
(r.) In things the fitneſs whereof is not of itſelf apparent, 
nor eaſy to be made ſufficiently manifeſt unto all, yet the judg- 
ment of antiquity, concurring with that which is received, may 


induce them to think it not unfit. Hocker .. 
The queen being abſent, tis a-needful f/neſs 
That we adjourn this court. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Wer't my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They're apt enough to diſlocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 


(2.) Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make both: 

They've made themſelves, and that their fitneſs now 
2 Does unmake you.. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Fi'twenrT. . /. [from ft.] Something adapted to a par- 

ticular purpoſe. Not uſed. | 

Poor beſeeming : twas a fitment for 

The purpoſe I then follow'd. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 

FirTER. n. [from Ft.] 1. The perſon or thing that 

confers fitneſs for any thing. 2. [from fetra, Italian; fer- 

zen, German.] A ſmall piece: as, to cut into fitters. 
Skinner. 

9 Sowing the ſandy gravelly land in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wal with French furze-ſcel, they reckon a great improver of 
their land, and a fitter of it for corn. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Fitz. n. , [Norman, from 5%, a ſon, French.] A fon. 
Only uſed in law and genealogy : as Fitzberbert, the fon 
of Herbert ; Fitzthomas, the fon of Thomas ; Fitzroy, the 
2 of the king. It is commonly uſed of illegitimate chil- 

en. 

FIVE. adj. [pir, Saxon.} Four and one; half of ten. 

And five of them were wiſe, and five were fooliſh. Matt. 

No 22 no incident, but muſt be of uſe to carry on the 
main deſign: all things elſe are like fix fingers to the hand, 

when nature, which is ſuperfluous in nothing, can do her work 

with fue. Dryden's Du Freſuoy. 

Frye herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures fill'd. Dryden. 

Our Britth youth loſe their figure by that time they are fire 
and twenty. Addiſon. 

Fi'veLeaveD Graſs. n. . Cinquefoil; a ſpecies of clo- 


Shakeſpeare. 
To FIX. v. 2. | fxer, French; fixus, Latin.] 1. To make 
. faſt, firm, or ſtable. 2. To ſetile; to eſtabliſh invaria- 
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bly. 3. "To direct without variation. 4. To deprive of 
volatilty. 5. To pierce; to transh;. A ſenſe purely 
Latin. 6. lo withhold from motion. 

(1.) Hell heard the unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 
H.av'n ruining trom heav'n, and would have fled 
Atrighted, but that fate had FA too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too falt had bound. 

CY Brighteſt jcraph ! tell 
In which of all theſe orbs hath man 
His fixed ſcut, or fixed teat hath none, 

But all theſe thining orbs his choice to dwell ! Milton. 

One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary power. Temple. 

When cuſtom hath fixed his eating to certain ſtated periods, 
bs ſtomach will expect victuals at the uſual hour. 

(3.) Why are thine eyes ft to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſcems to dim thy fight ! 

Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 

Hd on the walls with wonder and ſurprize. Dryden's nu. 
(4.) We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. Locke. 

(5.) While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, 

A bow of ſteel ſhall fix his trembling thighs. Sandys. 

Toa Fix. L. . 1. To ſettle the opinion; to determine the 

reſolution. 2. To reft ; to ceaſe to wander. 3. To 
loſe volatility, fo as to be malleable. 

(1.) If we would be happy, we muſt fx upon ſome founda- 


Milton. 


tion that can never deceive us. . L' Eftrange. 
He made himſelf their prey, 
To impoſe on their belief and Troy betray ; 
Fiæ d on his aim, and obſtinately bent 
'To dic undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden's En. 


Here hope began to dawn ; reſoly'd to try, 
She fix'd on this her utmolt remedy, 
Death was behind ; but hard it was to die. Dryden. 
In moſt bodies, not propagated by ſeed, it is the colour we 


muſt fx on, and are moſt led by. Locke. 
(2.) Your kindneſs baniſhes your fear, 
Reſolv'd to fix tor ever here. Waller. 


(3-) In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth to con- 
geal, make a little dent, and put quick ſilver, wrapped in a piece 
of linen, in that hole, and the quickſilver will fx and run no 
more, and endure the hammer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

FIXATION. n. /. (French.] 1. Stability; firmneſs ; ſtea - 
dineſs. 2. Reſidence in a certain place. 3. Confine- 
ment; forbearance of excurſion. 4. Want of volatility ; 
deſtruQion of volatility. 5. Reduction from fluidity to 
brmneſs. 

(1.) Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more 
neceliary for your ſoul's than your Kingdom's peace. 

King Charles. 

(2.) To light, created in the firſt day, God gave no proper 
place or fixation. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

(3-) They are ſubje& to errors from a narrowneſs of foul, a 
fixation and confinement of thought to a few objects. Watts. 

(4.) Upon the compound body three things are chiefly to be 
oblerved ; the colour, the fragility or pliantneſs, and the vola- 
tility or fixation, compared with the {imple bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold of other metals leſs. ponde- 
rous and leſs materiate, than to make ſilver of lead or quick- 
filver, both which are more ponderous than filver ; ſo that they 
need rather a degree of fixation than any condenſation. Bacon. 

(5-) Salt diſſolved, upon a fixation returns to its affected 
cubes. Glaxwille's Scegſis. 

Fi'xepLy. adv. [from fixed.) 1. Certainly ; firmly; in 
in a manner ſettled and eftablithed. 2. Stedfaſtly. 

(1.) If we pretend that the diſtin&ion of ſpecies, or ſorts, is 
fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real and ſecret conſtitutions of _ 

ocke. 

(2.) Omnipotency, omniſciency, and infinite goodneſs en- 
large the ſpirit while it ti looks on them. Burnet. 

Fixepxness. n. /, (from fixed.) 1. Stability; firmneſs. 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. 3- Solidity ; coherence of 
parts. 4. Steadineſs ; ſettled opinion or reſolution. 


(2.) Fixedneſe, or a power to remain in the fire unconſumed, 


Lecke. 


a I. 


is an idea that always accompanies our complex idea fign ifed 
by the word gold. Locke. 

(3.) Fluid or folid comprehend all the middle degrees be- 
tween extreme fixedneſs and coherency, and the moſt rapid in- 
teſtine motion of the particles of bodies.  Benlley. 

(4. A fixedneſs in religion will not give my conſcience leave 
to conſent to innovations. King Charles. 

Fix1'v1TY. n. / [from fed] Coherence of parts, op- 
ſed to volatility. A word of Boyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to fixidity and vo- 
latility, and yet are ſo combined by the firſt operation of the 
fire, that itſelf does ſcarce afterwards ſeparate them. Boyle, 

Fix IT v. n. /. [ fixite, French.] Coherence of parts, op- 
poſed to volatility. 

And are not the ſun and fixed ſtars great earths vehemently 
hot, whoſe heat is conſerved by the greatneſs of the bodies, and 
the mutual action and reaction between them, and the light 
which they emit, and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity 
of the atmoſpheres incumbent upon them ? Newt. Opt. 

Fi xuRE. {from fix.] 1. Poliion. 2. Stable preſſure. 3. 
Firmneſs ; ſtable Rate. 
(1.) The fixure of her eye hath moticn in't, 

As we were mock'd with art. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

(2.) The firm fixure of thy foot would give an excellent 
motion to thy gait. Shak. Merry Wrues of Windfer. 

(3. Frights, changes, borrours, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

Ihe unity and married calm of ſtates 
Quite from their fixure. Shak. Trail. and Creſſila. 

Fi'z61G. „ A kind of dart or harpoon with which ſca- 
men ſtrike fith. 
Canſt thou with gig, pierce him to the quick, 
Or in his ſkull thy barbed trident ſtick.  Sandys's Job. 
Fra'snpy. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.] Soft; not firm; ealily 
ſhaking or yiclding to the touch. 

Paleneſs, a weak pulſe, palpitations of the heart, flabby and 

black flcth, are ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arbath. 
Pulls out the rags contriv'd to prop 

Her flabb, dugs, and down they drop. 

FLa'nBiLE adj. | flabilis, Latin.] Blown about 
wind; ſubject to be blown. 

FLA CCD. adj. ¶ flaccidus, Latin.) Weak ; limber; not 
tiff; lax; not tenſe. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in the great 
flower of the ſun : the cauſe I take to he is, that the part againſt 
which the ſun beateth waxeth more faint and flaccid in the 
ſtalk, and thereby leſs able to ſupport the flower. Bacoi. 

They whoſe mulcles are weak or flaccid, are unapt to pro- 
nounce the letter 7. | Holder" s Elements of Speech. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds the fibres are 
too flaccid and produce funguſes, or as they harden and pro- 
duce calloſities. Arbuthnot on Dict. 

FLacci'pity. n. /. [from flaccid.] Laxity ; limberneſs; 
want of tenſion ; want of ſtiffnefs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but flaccidity joined with 
in ſenſibility. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Ta FLAG. v. n. [| flaggeren, Dutch; fleogzan, S. xon, 10 
fly] 1. To hang looſe without fliffneſs or tenfion. 2. 
To grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. 3. To grow feeble ; to 
loſe vigour. 

(1.) Beds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, not far 
from the ground; in the which, flagging down in the muddle, 
men, wives and children lie together. Abet. 

— The jades | 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who wirh their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 

Clip dead mens graves, Shak. Hen. VI. 

It keeps thoſe lender aerial bodies ſeparated and (ſtretched 
out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their fl-exibleneſs and weight, 
would flag or curl. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

— Like a fiery meteor funk the ſun, 

The promiſe of a ſtorm ; the ſhifring gales 

Forlake by fits, and fill the flagging ſails. 


- Swift. 
by the 


Dry. 
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(z.) My flagging foul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if ſhe were tp all fas 
My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify d, 
Their edge rebat'd : ſure ſome ill > 
Don Sebaſt. 


(3.) Juice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood ; for if 
the words be but becoming and ſignifying, and the ſenſe gentle, 
there 1s juice: but where that wanteth, the language is thin, 

ng, poor, ſtarved, ſcarce covering the bone, and ſhews 
like ſtones in a ſack : ſome men, to avoid redundancy, run into 
that; and while they ſtrive to hinder ill blood or juice, they loſe 
their good. B. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 

His ſtomach will victuals at the uſual hour, either 
fretting itſelf into a troubleſome excels, or flagging into a down- 
right want of appetite. Locke. 

Fame, when it is once at a ſtand, naturally flags and lan- 
guiſhes. Addiſ. Spectator. 

If on ſublimer wings of love and praiſe, 

My love above the ſtarry vault I raiſe, 

Lur'd by ſome vain conceit of pride or luſt, 

I flag, I drop, and flutter in the duſt. Arbuth. 

He lees a fpirit hath been raiſed againſt him, and he only 
watches dil! it begins to flag: he goes about watching when 
to devour us. Swift. 

The pleaſures of the town begin to flag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the ſpleen. Sawift. 
To FLAG. v. 4. 1. To let fall into feebleneſs; to ſuffer 
to droop. 2. [From flag, a ſpecies of ſtone.] To lay 
with broad ſtone. 

(r.) Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 

As well as Cupid, Time is blind : 88 

Soon muſt thoſe glories of thy face 

The fate of vulgar beauty find : 

The thouſand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 

Mult drop their quivers, flag their wings, and die. Prior. 

(2.) The ſides and floor are all flagged with excellent mar- 
ble. Sandys. 


A white ſtone uſed for flagging floors. Woodward on Foſjils. 
Flas. n. / [from the verb] 1. A water plant with a 
bladed leaf and yellow flower, ſo called from its motion in 
the wind. 2. The colours or enfign of a ſhip or land- 
forces, by which ſignals are made at ſea, or regiments are 
Giſtingnithed in the field. 3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed for 


ſmooth pavements. [ Hache, old French.] 
(1.) She took an ark of bulruſhes, and laid it in the flags by 


the river's brink. Ex. th. 3. 
Can bulruſhes but by the river grow ? ; 
Can flags there flouriſh where no waters flow. Sandys. 


There be divers fiſhes that caſt their ſpawn on flags or ſtones. 
Fallon Angler. 
Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. Mortimer. 
„ (2.) Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endama Shak. K. John. 
He hangs out as many flags as he 
if ſhips ; if gallies, ants. Sandys's Travels. 
Democracies are lefs ſubject to ſedition than where there are 
ſtirps of nobles : for if mens eyes are upon the perſons, it is 
tor the buſineſs ſake as fitteſt, and not for flags or pedigree. 


Bacon. 
— Let him be girt 
With all the griſly legions that 
Under the footy flag of Acheron, 
Harpies and hydras, or all the monftrous forms 
"Twixt Africa and Inde, Ill find him out, 
And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton. 
The French and Spaniard, when your flags appear, 
Forget their hatred, and conſent to fear. . Waller. 
The interpretation of that article about the flag is a ground 
at pleaſure for opening a war. | emple. 
In either's Iden ſerpents bear, 
Erecting creſts alike, fre volumes rrar, 
And mingle friendly hiſſings in the air. Dryden's Aurengx. 


FLa'ccy. adj. [from flag 


FLAGUTIOUS. ad. {from fagitius, Latin.] 


eth veſſels ; ſquare, 


Fra'con. n. /. | flacced, Welſh; 
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Then they, whoſe mothers, frantick with their fear, 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 


And lead his dances with diſhevell'd hair. Dryden Zn. 
(3-) Part of wo flags ſtriated, but deeper on one fide than 
e other. ovodwward on Fofſils. 


Flagſtone will not ſplit, as late does, being found formed 
into lags, or thin plates, which are no other than ſo many ſtra- 
Ws Woodward on Fel. 


FLaG-BRooM. . , [from flag and broom.] A broom 


for ſweeping flags or pavements, commonly made of birch- 
twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, imported from 


Spain. 


FLAG-orricer. n. / [ flag and officer.] A commander of 


a ſquadron. 


Her grandfather was a flag-officer Addiſon. Spetator. 


FLac-SHiP. n. /. [ flag and ſbip ] The ſhip in which the 


commander of a fleet is. 


Fiac-worm. u. / [ flag and worm.] A grub bred in wa- 


try places among flags or ſedge. 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flag-worm, or a 
gentle. Walton's Angler. 


green 
FLAGELET. n. . [ flageolet, French.] A ſmall flute; a 


ſmall inſtrument of wind muſick. 


Play us a leſſon on your flagelet. More's Divine Dialogues. 


FLAGELLA'TION. . / [trom fagello, Latin.] The ule 


ot the ſcourge. 
By Bridewell all deſcend, 
As morning pray'r and flagellation end. 


Garth's Diſpenſ. 


Fra'ccivess. n. J. [from flaggy.] Laxity ; limberneſs; 


want of tenſion. 
1. Weak ; lax; limber ; not 
ſtiff; not tenſe. 2. Weak in taſte ; infipid. 
(1.) His wings, when forth he did diſplay, 
Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind | 
Is gather'd full, and worketh ſpeedy way. 
hat baſking in the ſun thy bees may lye, 
And reſting there, their flaggy pinions diy. Dryden's Virgil. 
(2.) Graft an apple-cion upon the ſtock of a colewort, and it 
will bear a great flaggy apple Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
1. Wicked 3 


Fairy Queen, 


villanous ; atrocious. 2. Guilty of crimes. 
(1.) No villany or flagitious action was ever yet committed, 
but, upon à due enquiry into the cauſes of it, it will be 


found that a lye was firit or laſt the principal engine to Wr — 
Out . 
There's no working upon a flagitious and perverſe nature by 
kindneſs and diſcipline. L' Eftrange. 
Firſt, thoſe flagitious times, 
Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed. Roſcommon. 


Perjury is a crime of ſo flagitious a nature, we cannot be too 
careful in avoiding every approach towards it. Addiſon, 
But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not = purg'd off, of ſpleen and four diſdain, 


Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, | 

Nor feat a dearth in theſe Hagitious times. Pope. 
(2.) He dies, {ad outcaſt of each church and ſtate, 

And, harder ſtill, flag:r:ous yet not great. Pope. 


FLaci'TiousNess. n. /. [from flagitious.] Wickednets ; 


villany. 
flaxe, Saxon; faſfe, 
Daniſh; flacon, French; fiaſco, Italian; flaſco, Spanith. ] 
A veſſel of drink with a narrow mouth. 


A mad rogue! he pour'd a on of Rhenith on my head 
once. * 1 "_ Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


More had ſent him by a ſuitor in Chancery two filver flagons. 
| Bacon's Apophth. 


Did they coin piſpots, bowls, and flagons 


Int” officers of horſe and dragoons ? Hudibras. 
His truſty flagon, full of potent juice, 
Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe. Roſcommon. 


the round, that none ſhould think 


walks 
ons Dryd. Inv. 


They either change, or ſtint him of his drink. 
* 1 
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F Laksvcv. . [ flagrantia, Latin] Burning; heat; 
hre. 

Lvſt cauſeth a favran 

touch are the things deſired, and therefore the ſpirits reſort to 


in the eyes, as the ſight and the 


Bacin's Natural Hiftcry. 

Fin'Grav. adj. [ flagrans, Latin.] 1. Ardent ; burn- 
ing; ezger. It is always uſed figuratively, 2. Glowing ; 
fluſhed. 3. Red; imprinted red. 4. Notorious ; flam- 
ing into notice. 

(1.) A thing which filleth the mind with comfort and hea- 
venly delight, ſtirreth up flagrant deſires and affections, correſ- 
pondent unto that which the words contain. Hooker. 

(2.) Sce Sapho, at her toilet's grealy taſk, 

Then iſſuing flagrant to an evening malk ; 

So morning inſects, that in muck begun, 


thole parts. 


Shine, buz, and fly-blow in the ſetting fun. Pope. 
(3-) Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant on their back. Prior. 


(4.) When fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to defend it- 
f:it ; and at worſt, if the crimes be fo flarrant that a man is 
Lud aſide out of perfect ſhame, he retires loaded with the ſpoils 


ot the nation. Swift. 
With equal poize let ſteddy juſtice ſway, 
And flazrant crimes with certain vengeance pay 
But, till the proofs are clear, the ſtroke delay. Smith. 
TUNG TIN, A. [ flagro, Latin.] Burning. Di#. 


Fur GSTAFF, u. . [flag and af] The ſtaff on which the 
fl.g is fixed, 
The duke, lefs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies : 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 
And bloody croſſes on his flagftaffs riſe. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
FLait. n. /,. | flagellum, Latin; flegel, German.] The 
in{lrument with which grain is beaten out of the car; the 
rool of the thteſher. 
Our oldie. s, like the night owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a flaz/, 
Fell g-ntly down as if they ſtruck their friends. Shak. H. VI. 
When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhaddowy fail hath threth'd the corn, 


That ten day-labourers could not end. Milton. 
— In this pile ſhall reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a ſcourge of wit, and flai/ of ſenſe. Dryden. 


The dextrous handling of the flail, or the plough, and bei 

good workmen with theſe tools, did not hinder Gideon's — 

C:ncinnatus's (kill in arms and government. Locke. 
The threſher, Duck, could o'er the queen prevail; 


The proverb fays, no fence againſt a flaz/. Swyft. 
FLAKE. n. /. { floccus, Latin.) 1. Any thing that appears 
loofe:y held together, like a flock of wool. 2. A ftra- 


tum ; layer; hlm ; lamina. | 
(.) Crimſon circles, like red flakes in the element, when 


the w2ather is hotteſt. Sidney. 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A fake of fire, that fluſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made affear d. Fairy Queen. 
'The earth is ſometimes covered with ſnow two or three feet 
decp, made up only of little flakes or pieces of ice, Burnet. 


Small drops of a miſling rain, deſcending through a freezing 
air, do each of them ſhoot into one of thoſe figured icicles ; 
which, being ruffled by the wind, in their fall are broken, and 
cluſtered together into finall parcels, which we call flakes of 
mow. Grew's Coſmolog. 

Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils for a conſiderable 
time, and at the ſane time are ſcen little fakes of ſcurt riſing 
up. Add: jon on Italy, 

(2.) The flakes of his tough fleſh fo firmly bound, 

As not to be divorced by a wound. 

The teeth cut away great flakes of the metal, till. it received 
the perfect form the teeth would make. | Moxon. 

Je FLaKE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To form in flakes or 
| bodies looſely connected. ? 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow. Pope's Odyſ. 
Te F LAKE. v. 2. To break into laminæ; to part in looſe 
bodies. 


Sandys. 
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FLaxE. adj. [from fake.] 1. Looſely hanging together. 
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2. Lying in layers or ftrata ; broken into laminæ. 
(1.) The ſilent hour ſteals on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the Eaſt. Shak. Rich. III. 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 


With ſparks that ſeem to ſet the world on fire. Pope. 
Hence, when the ſnows in Winter ceaſe to weep, 

And undiſſolv'd their flaky texture keep, 

The banks with eaſe their humble ſtreams contain, 

Which ſwell in Summer, and thoſe banks difdain. Bac. 


FLAM. . [A cant word of no certain etymology.] A 

falſehood ; a lie; an illuſory pretext. 
A flam more ſenſcleſs than the rog'ry 

Of old aruſpicy and aug'ry. Hudibras., 

Till theſe men can prove the things, ordered by our church, 

to be either intrinſically unlawtul or indecent, all pretences or 

pleas of conſcience to the contrary are nothing but cant and 

cheat, flam and deluſion. South, 

What are moſt of the hiſtories of the world but lyes? Lyes 

immortalized and conſigned over as a perpetual abuſe and flam 


upon poſterity. South, 
To FLam. v. a. [from the noun] To deceive with a lie. 
Merely cant. | . 
For fo our ignorance was flamm', 
To dainn ourſelves t' avoid being damn'd. Hudibras. 


God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who knows exactly 
what thou can'ſ do, and what not. South. 
FLA'MBEAU. n. . ([French.] A lighted torch. 
The king ſeized a flambean with zeal to deſtroy. Dryden. 
As the attendants carried each of them a flambeau in their 
hands, the ſultan, after having ordered all the lights to be put 
out, gave the word to enter the houſe, find out the criminal, 
and put him to death. Addijon's Guardian, 
FLlame. u. / [ flamma, Latin; flamme, French.} 1. Light 
emitted from tire. 2. Fire. 3. Ardour of temper or ima- 
gination ; brightneſs of fancy; vigour of thought. 4. 

Ardour of inclination. 5. Paſſion of love. 

() Is not flame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated red 
hot, that is, fo hot as ta ſhine? For bodies do not flame with- 
out emitting a copious fume, and this fume burns in the flame. 

| Newton's Opt. 
What flame, what lightning e'er 
So quick an active force did bear 
(2.) — Jove, Prometheus” theft allow; 
The /lames he once ſtole from thee, grant him now. Coole. 
(3- Of all our elder plays, 
This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame ; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame : 
In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 
Lofty and bold, but negligently dreſt. 
(4.) Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congeneal, mingling flame with flame. 
(5.) My heart's on flame, and does like fire 
To her aſpire. 
Come arm'd in flames ;, for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. 

No warning of th' approaching flame; 

Swiftly like ſudden death it came ; | 
I lov'd the moment I beheld. Granville. 


ToFLame. wv. n. [from the noun.] 1. To thine as fire; to 
burn with emiſſion of light. 2. To ſhine like flame. 3. 


To break out in violence of paſſion. 
(1.) Can you think to blow out the intended fire your city is 


Cowley. 


Waller, 
Poje. 
Convley. 
Canvh y. 


ready to flame in, with fuch weak breath as this ? Shakeſþ. 

He fell faming through th ethereal ſky ? 

To bottomleſs perdition. Milton. 

Hell all around 

As one great furnace lam d. Milton. 
(2.) Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 

Now ſtreak d and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chuſing fable for \ peaceful night. Prior. 


FLameco'LoURED. adj. [ flame and colour.] Of a bright 


yellow colour. | 
and it does indifferent well in loured 


"Tis ſtrong, 
ſtockings. Shak, Twelfth Night. 
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Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of a fierce and 
cholerick aſpect, in a loured ent. Peacham. 
FLAMEN. n. . [Latin.] A prieſt; one that officiates in 
ſolemn offices. 
Then firſt the flamen taſted living food; 
Next his grim idol ſmear d with human blood. Pope. 
FLauMa'Tion. n. /. [ flammatio, Latin.] The act of ſet- 
ing on flame. | 
: White or line arſenick, being artificial, and ſublimed 
with ſalt, will not endure fammation. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
FLammaBrLiTtyY. a. Hamma, Latin.] The quality of 
admitting to be ſet on fire, ſo as to blaze. ; 
In the ſulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the oily, fat and 
unctuous parts, conſiſt the principles of flammability. Brown. 
FlauxuE Os. adj. [ flammeus, Latin.] Conſiſting of flame; 
reſembling flame. 
This flammeous light is not over all the body. Brown, 
FLAuutrERous. adj. [flammifer, Lat.] Bringing _ 
ct, 
Frammt'vomous. adj. [ Hamma and womo, Latin.] Vomit- 


ing out flame. : 
Flur. adj. (from flame.] 1. Inflamed ; burning; blaz- 
ing. 2. Having the nature of flame. 

(1.) My thoughts impriſon'd in my ſecret woes, 
With flany breaths do iſſue oft in ſound. Sidney. 
(2.) The vital ſpirits of living creatures are a ſubſtance com- 

pounded of an airy and flamy matter; and though air and 
tlame, being free, will not well mingle, yet bound in by a 
body they will. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
FLANK. . [flanc, French, according to Menage, from 
Az yr ; more probably from /atus, Latin.) 1. That part 
of the fide of a quadruped near the hinder thigh. 2. [In 
men.] The lateral part of the lower belly. 13 ſide 
of any army or fleet. 4. [In fortification.] at part of 
the baſtion which reaches from the curtain to the face, and 
defends the oppoſite face, the flank and the curtain. 
Harris. 
(1.) The belly ſhall be eminent by ſhadowing the flank. 
Peacham. 
(2.) He ſaid, and pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent; 
Through Paris ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
His corſlet pierces, and his ent rends, 
And glancing downward near his flank deſcends. Pepe. 
(3.) Great ordnance and ſmall ſhot thundered and ſhowered 
upon our men from the rampier in front, and from the gallies 
that lay at fea in flank. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Gray was inted to ſtand on the left fide, in fuch fort as 
he might take the flank of the enemy. Hayward. 
To right and left the front 
Divided, and to either flank retir'd. Milton's Par. Loft, 
To FLAN k. v.a. 1. To attack the fide of a battalion or 
fleet. 2. To be poſted fo as to overlook or command any 
paſs on the fide. 3. To ſecure on the fide. 

(2.) With fates averſe againft their king's command, 
Arm'd on the right, and on the left they ſtand, 
And flank the paſlage. Dryden's Ex. 

(3.) By the rich ſcent we found our perfum' d prey, 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did cloſe in covert lay. Dryden. 

Fia'nxes. n. /. [from flank.) A fortification jutting out ſo 
as to command the fide of a body marching to the aſſault. 
The Turks, diſcouraged with the loſs of their fellows, and 
fore beaten by the Spaniards out of their flankers, were enforced 
to retire. 5 Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
Like ftorms of hail the ſtones fell down from high, 
Caſt from the bulwarks, flankers, ports, and towers. Fairy. 
ToFLa'nxeR. v. a. [ flanquer, French.] To defend by la- 
teral fortifications. 
Fla'xxeL. n. / [gwlanen, Welſh; from gwwlan, wool, 
Davies.) A ſoft nappy ſtuff of wool. 
I cannot anſwer the Welch flannel. Shakeſpeare. 
FLAP. n. , [le pe, Saxon] 1. Any thing that hangs 
broad and looſe, faſtened only by one fide. 2. The mo- 


Dif. 
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tion of any thing broad and looſe. 3. A diſeaſe in 
horſes. | 

(1.) There is a pecuhar proviſion for the windpipe, that is, 
a cartilaginous flap upon the opening of the larinx, which hath 
an open cavity for the admiſſion of the air. Brow. 

Some ſurgeons make a crucial inciſion, upon the ſuppoſition 
that the wound will more eaſily heal by turning down the flags. 

| Sharp's Surgery. 

(3-) When a horſe has the flaps, you may perceive his lips 
ſwelled on both ſides of his mouth; and that which is in the 
bliſters is like the white of an egg: cut ſome flaſhes with 4 
knife, and rub it once with falt, and it will cure. Farr. Did. 

70 FLAT. v. a. [from the noun] 1. To beat wich a flap. 
as flies ate beaten. 2. To move with a flap or noiſe 
made by the ſtroke of any thing broad. 

(1.) A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took ſanctuary in a 
ditch with a beetle: the eagle flapt off the former, and de- 
voured the other. L' Eflrange. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, that Enke and ſtings. 

72 With fruitleſs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound. 
Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring; 
And ſhrieking at her window th. ice 
The raven flapp'd his wing. Tickel, 
ToFLay. v. n. . 1. Toply the wings with noiſe. 2. To 
fall with flaps, or broad parts depending. 

(1.) Tis common for a duck to run flapping and fluttering a - 

W as if maimed, to carry people from her young. I. Efrange. 
he dire flapfins on the ſhield of Turnus, and flutter: 
about his head, diſheartened him in the duel. Dryden An. 

(2.) When ſuffocating miſts obſcure the morn, 

Let thy worſt wig, long us'd to ſtorms, be worn ; 
This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 


Pope. 


Phillips. 


Beneath his flapping hat ſecures his hair. Gay's Trivia. 
FLAPDRAGON. n. 7 [from a dragon ſuppoſed to breathe 
fire.] 1. A play in which they catch raiſins out of burn- 


ing brandy, and, extinguiſhing them by cloſing the mouth, 
eat them. 2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 
(z:) He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel, 
and drinks candles ends for flapdragons, and rides the wild mare 
with the boys. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Te FLA DñRAGON. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſwallow ; 
to devour. Low cant. 
But to make an end of the ſhip, to ſee how the ſea flaftdra- 
goned it. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
FLa'rEARED. adj. | flap and ear.] Having looſe and broad 
ears, 
A. whoreſon, beetlcheaded, fafcared knave. Shakeſp. 
70 FLARE. v. a. [from federen, to flutter, Dutch, Skinner ; 
perhaps accidentally changed from glare.] 1. To glitter 
with tranſient luſtre. 2. To glitter offenſively. 3. To 
be in too much light. 4. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. 
(1.) Doctrine and life, colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 


A ſtron d and awe ; but ſpeech alone 

Doth vam 2 a flaring thing, FO 

And in the ear, not conſcience, ring. Herbert. 
(2.) When the fun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves. Milton. 
(3. — I cannot ſtay 

Haring in funſhne all the day. Pricr. 

.) — She ſhall be looſe enrob' d, 
With ribbands pendant flaring bout her head. Shakeſp. 
FLASH. n. (g., Minſhew.] 1. A ſudden, quick, tran- 


ſitory blaze. 2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. 
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A ſhort tranſient ſtate. 4. A bady of water driven by vio- 
lence. 
(1.) When the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heav'n, I did preſent myſelf 
Ev'n in the aim and very flaſh of it. 
i 3 


Shak. Jul. Ceſar. 
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We ſez a flaß of a piece is ſeen ſooner than the noiſe is heard. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoak; 


The other out of fmoak brings glorious light. Roſcommon. 
And as ZEgeon, when with heaven he ſtrove, 

Defy'd the forky lightning from afar, 

At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 

And fab for flaſh returns, and fires 2 fires. Dryd. Eu. 


(2.) Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? your ſongs? 
your flaſhes of merriment, that were wont to ſet the table in a 
roar ? Shak. Hamlet. 

Wicked men prefer the light flaſhes of a wanton mirth, 
which for a while ſuſpend reflection, and hide the ſinner from 
himſelf, to fuch diſcourſes as awaken conſcience. R:egers. 

3.) The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a flaſh. Bacon. 

To FLasH. v. n. To glitter with a quick and tranſient 
flame. 2. To burſt out into any kind of violence. 3. To 
break out into wit, merriment, or bright thought. 

(1.) This falt powdered, and put mto a crucible, was, by 
the injection of well kindled charcoal, made to flaſh divers 
times almoſt like melted nitre. Boyle. 

(2.) By day and night he wrongs me ; ev'ry hour 

He fluſhes into one groſs crime or other, 

That ſets us all at odds. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

(3-) They flaſh out ſometimes into an irregular greatneſs of 
thought. Felton on the Claſſicks, 

To FLasH. v. a. To ſtrike up large bodies of water from 
the ſurface. 
With his raging arms he rudely flaſd'd 
'The waves about, and all his armour 
That all the blood and filth away was 


If the ſea-water be flaſhed with a ſtick or oar, the fame 
caſteth a ſhining colour, and the drops reſemble ſparkles of fire. 
. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Fra'sner. n./. [from flaſh.) A man of more appearance 
of wit than reality. 

FLa'sHiLy, adv. [from flaſby.] With empty ſhow ; with- 
out real power of wit or ſolidity of thought. 

FLa'sny. adj. [from flaſh.] 1. Empty; not ſolid ; ſhowy 
without ſubſtance. 2. [From flaccidus, SAinner.] Infi- 
pid; without force or ſpirit. 

(1.) Flaſby wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a large 
diſcourſe. Digby on the Soul, Dedicat. 

— When they liſt, their lean and faſby ſongs 
Milton. 


Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. 
This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, 
Which thou think'ſ nothing, friend! thou ſhalt not buy; 
Nor will I change for all the flaſhy wit. Dryden's Per. 
(2.) Diſtilled books are, like common diſtilled waters, flaſhy 
things. Bacon's Effays. 
The taſtes that moſt offend in fruits, herbs and roots, are 
bitter, harſh, ſour, wateriſh or flaſhy. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
FLASK. n. /. [ flaſque, French.] 1. A bottle; a veſſel. 
2. A powder-horn. 
(1.) Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his f#a/ſ+. King, 
(2.) — Powder in a ſkilleſs ſoldier's fla/# 
Is ſet on fire. | Shakeſp. 
FLa'sKerT. n./. [from flaſk.) A veſſel in which viands are 
ſerved. 7 
ET - AR rr 
ie ſilver ſtands, with golden flaſkets grac'd. Pope's Ody/. 
FLAT. adj. [p/at, French.] 1. Horizontally hs —— 
inclination. 2. Smooth; without protuberances. 3. Not 
elevated; fallen; not erect. 4. Level with the ground. 
5. Lying proſtrate ; lying along. 6. [In painting.] Want- 
ing reliet ; wanting prominence of the figures. 7. Tafte- 
lels; inſipid; dead. 8. Dull; unanimated ; frigid. . 
Depreſſed; ſpiritleſs ; dejected. 10. Unpleaſing; tafte- 
leſs. 11. Peremptory, abſolute; downright. 12. Not 
thrill ; not acute; not ſharp in ſound. _ 
(1.) ———— Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike laat the thick rptundity o tt world, Shak, K. Lear, 
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ſwept, | 
waſh'd. Fairy Queen. 
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Virtue could ſte to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat fea ſunk. Mi Hon. 
The houſes are flat roofed to walk upon, fo that every bomb 
that fell on them would take effect. Addiſon on Italy, 
(2.) In the dawning of the next day we * plainly diſ- 
cern it was a land flat to our ſight, and full of boſcage. Bacon. 
(3.) —Ceaſe t' admire, and beauty's plumes 
Fall flat, and ſhrink mto a trivial toy, | 
At every ſudden lighting quite abaſht. Mzlton's Par, Loft. 
(4.) In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it ſo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat, Milt. Par. Reg, 
That Chrift-church ſtands above ground, and that the church 
of Weſtminſter lies not flat upon it, is your lordſhip's com- 
mendation. South, 
(5.) The wood born people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. Fairy Queen, 
hat lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretched prince flat on the ground. Danicl. 
(7.) He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Sh. Trail. and Cref. 
- Taſte fo divine! that what of ſweet before 
Hath touch'd my ſenſe, flat ſeems to this and harſh. Milieu. 
The miry fields, 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moſt ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce; pleaſing to fight, 
But to the tongue inelegant and flat. Phillips. 
(8.) Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are thought to be 
ſhot out of ſecret intentions; but as for large diſcourles, they 
are flat things, and not ſo much noted. Bacon. 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat inſipid ſtuff. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian. 
I feel my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all fat, nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions weary of herſelf. Miltan's Agoniftes, 
(10.) How weary, ſtale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To one firmly perſuaded of the reality of heavenly happi- 
neſs, and earneſtly deſirous of obtaining it, all earthly ſatiſ- 
factions muſt needs look little, and grow flat and unſavoury. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
(11). His horſe with flat tiring taught him, that diſcrete ſtays 
make tpeedy journeys. Sidney. 
It is a fat wrong to puniſh the thought or purpoſe of any 
before it be enacted ; for true jultice puniſheth nothing but the 
evil act or wicked word. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, fo they be- 
come flat libertines, and fall to all licentiouſneſs. Spenſer. 
You ſtart away, ; 
And lend no ear unto my purpoſes ; 
Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep: 
—- | Vill, that's Har. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat deſpair : we muſt exaſperate 
Th Almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage, | 
And that muſt end us. Milton's Paradiſe . 
— If thou fin in wine or wantonneſs, 
Boaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmitſiveneſs : 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his ſtory : 
He makes flat war with God, and doth dety 
With his meer clod of earth the ſpacious ſky. 
—- You had broke and robb'd his houſe, 
And ſtole his taliſmanique louſe ; 
And all his new-found old inventions, 
With flat felonious intentions. k Hudioras. 
(12.) If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
he upper end of the windpipe is endued with ſeveral car- 
tilages and muſcles to contract or dilate it, as we would have our 
voice flat or ſharp. Ray on the Creation. 
FLar. n./. 1. A level; an extended plane. 2. Even 
ground ; not mountainous. 3. A ſmooth low ground 
expoſed to inundations. 4. Shallow; ſtrand; place in 
the ſea where the water is not deep enough for ſhips. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


Herbert. 
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The broad fide of a blade. 6. Depreſſion of thought or 
2 7. A ſurſace without relief, or prominences. 
40 The ſtrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a far 
greater ſound, by reaſon of the knot, board and concave un- 
derneath, than if there were nothing but only the Hat of a board 
to let in the upper air inte the lower. Bacon. 

Becauſe the air receiveth-great tincture from the earth, expoſe 
fleſh or fiſh, both upon a Fake of wood ſome height above the 
earth, and upon the fat of the earth. Bacon. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make divers diſtinct 
eminences appear a flat by force of ſhadows, and yet the ſha- 
dows themſelves not to appear. Watton's Architecture. 

He has cut the fide of the rock into a flat for a garden; and 
by laying on it the waſte earth, that he has found in ſeveral 
of the neighbouring parts, furaiſhed out a kind of luxury for 
a hermit. Addiſon on Italy. 

(2.) Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 

"Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T* o'errop old Pelion, or the ſkyiſh head 


Of blue Olympus. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
— The way is ready and not long, 

Beyond a rew of myrtles, on a flat, : 

Faſt by a movntain. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(J.) The ocean, overpeering of his liſt, 
Eats not the flats with more impetuous halte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your officers. 
All the infections, that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero fall. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Half my pow'rs this night, 
Paſſing theſe flats, are taken by the tide ; 
Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them. Shak. X. Jobn. 
(4-) 1 ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats. Shakeſp.. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or out through 
ſo many flats and ſands, \if wind and weather be not very 
favourable. Kaleigh's Eſſays. 
Having newly left theſe grammatick flats and ſhallows, 
where they ſtuck unreaſonably, they are now turmoiled with 
their unballaſted wits in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of con- 
troverſy. Milton on Education. 
Full in the prince's paſſage hills of ſand, 
And dang'rous flats, in ſecret ambulh lay, 
Where the falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Dryden. 


Muſt we now have an ocean of mere flats and ſhallows, to 


the utter ruin of navigation ? Bentley. 
(8.0 A darted mandate came | 

From that great will which moves this mighty frame, 

Bid me to — my royal charge _ 

To guard thee from the dæmons of the air; 
My flaming ſword above em to 2. 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 

The flat to ſweep the viſions from thy mind, 

The edge to cut 'em through that ſtay behind. Dryden. 

(6.) Milton's Paradiſe Loſi 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats among his elevations, 
when *tis evident he creeps along ſometimes for above an hun- 
dred lines together ? Dryden. 

(7.) Are there then ſuch raviſhing charms in a dull unvaried 
flat, to make a ſufficient compenſation for the chief things of 
the ancient mountains, and for the precious things of the laſt- 
ing hills. Beniley' Sermons. 
ToFLar. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To level; to depreſs; 
to make broad and ſmooth. 2. To make vapid. 

(1.) The ancients ſay, if you take two twigs of ſeveral fruit- 
trees, and flat them an the ſides, and bind them cloſe, and 
ſet them in the ground, will come up in oue ſtock, Bacon. 

With horrid ſhapes ſhe does her ſons expoſe, 

Diſtends their ſwelling lips, and flats their noſe. Creech, 
(.) An orange, lemon and apple, 'wrapt in a linen cloth, 
being buried for a fortoight four foot deep withia the earth, 
though in a moiſt place and rainy time, were become a little 
harder than they were; otherwiſe freſh in their colour, but their 
juice ſomewhat flatted. Bacon's Natural „4. 

„ 


To FLar, v. n. 1 To grow flat: oppoled to /we/, 
To render uvanimated or evanid. 


FLATLVv. adv. [from ft.] 


FLA TN ESS. n. /. [from flat.] 


To FLA'TTEN. v. a. [ flatir, French; from flat.] 


To FLA'TTEN. wv. n. 


is admirable ; but am I therefore 
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(7. ) I burnt it the ſecond time, and obſerved the ſkin ſlirink, 
and the ſwelling to lat yet more than at fictt. Templi?. 
(2.) Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to flat and 
hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated 
and confuſed variety to diſtract and loſe it. K. Charles. 


FLAT LONG. adv. | flat and long | With the flat dowa- 


wards ; not edgewiſe. 
What a blow was there given ? | 
— An it had not fallen flatlong. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
1. Horizontally ; without in- 
clination. 2. Without prominence or elevation. 3. With- 


out ſpirit ; dully; frigidly. 4. Peremptorily ; downright. 


(4-) He in theſe wars had flatly refuſed his aid. Sidney. 
—— Thereupon they flatly di ſavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport. Daniel. 


Unjuſt, thou ſay'it, 

Flatly unjuſt to bind with laws the free. Milt. Par. La,. 

Not any interpreters allow it to be ſpoken of ſuch as flatiy deny 
the being of God; but of them that believing his exiſtence, 
ſeclude him from directing the world. Bentley. 
1. Evenneſs ; level exten- 
ſion. 2. Want of relief or prominence. - 3. Deadneſs ; 
inſipidity; vapidneſs. 4. Dejection of fortune. 5. De- 
jection of mind ; want of life; want of ſpirit. 6. Dulneſa; 
infipidity; frigidity. 7. The contiary to ſhrillneſs or 
acuteneſs of found. 

(2.) It appears ſo very plain and uniform, that one would 
think the coiner looked on the flatneſs of a figure, as one of the 
greateſt beauties in ſculpture. Addiſon on Medals. 

(3-) Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder is often occaſioned by the 
too free admiſſion of air into the veſſel. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

(4-) The emperor of Ruflia was my father: 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter's trial! that he did but fee 

The flatneſs of my miſery Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

(5-) How faſt does obſcurity, flatneſs, and impertinency flow 
in upon our meditations ? Tis a diflicult taſk to talk to the pur- 
poſe, and to put life and perſpicuity into our diſcourſes. Collier. 

(6.) Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into fuſtian, 

and others ſunk into flatne/7. Pope's Preface to Homer, 

(7.) Take two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the one againſt 
the bottom of the other within a pale of water, and you thall 
find the found groweth more flat, even while part of the ſaucer 
is above the water; but that flatneſs of found is joined with a 
harſhneſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
. Fo 
make even or level, without prominence or elevation. 2. 
To beat down to the ground. 3. To make vapid. 4. To 


deject; to depreſs; to difpirit. 


(2.) If they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or flatter it, 
it will riſe again. Mcriimer's Husbandry, 
1. To grow even or level. 2. 10 
grow dull and infipid. 

(2.) Here joys that endure for ever, freſh and in vigour, are 
oppoſed to fatisfations that are attended with ſatiety and ſurfeits, 
and Hatten in the very taſting. L' Eftrange. 


Fra'TTER. u. /. [from flat.] The workman or inſtrument 
_ by which bodies are flattened. 
0 


LA'TTER. v. a. | fater, French.) 1. To ſooth with 
. praiſes ; to pleaſe with blandiſhments ; to gratify with 
ſervile obſequiouſneſs ; to gain by falſe compliments. 2. 
To praiſe falſely. 3. To pleaſe ; to footh. This tenſe is 
purely Gallick. 4. To raiſe falſe hopes. 
(..) — When I tell him he hates flatterers, 
He fays he does; being then molt flattered. Shat. Jul. Cæſ. 
His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder: his heart's his mouth; 
What his breatt forges that his tongue mult vent. 
Shakeſpeare. 
He that flattereth his neighbour, ſpreadeth a net for his feet. 
Frov. xxix. 5. 
He flattereth himſelf in his own eyes, until his iniquity be 
found hateful, Pf. xxxvi. 2. 
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After this way of {uttering their willing benefactort eut of 
part, they contrived another of torcing their unwilling neigh- 
hou s out uf all their poſſetſious. Decay of Piety. 

Averle alixc to flatter or offend. Pope. 

I ſcorn to flatter you or any man. MNexuton's Ded. to Milt. 

(2.) Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age, 

Provoke our centure. Young. 

. A conſort of voices ſupporting themſelves by their 
.Jitterent parts make a harmony, pleatingly fills the ears and 
Utaticrs them. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

(4.) He always vacant, always amiable, 

Hopes thee, of tiring galcs 

Unmmdful. Milton. 

Fra'TTEnrER. A. /. {from flatter.] One who flatters ; a 
fawner; a wheedler ; one who endeavours to gain fayour 
by pleaſing fallities. 
When 1 tell him he hates flatterers, 

He ſays he does; being then molt flattered. Shak. Jul. Caf. 

Some prailes proceed merely of flattery ; and if he be an or- 
dinary flattercr, he will have certain common attributes, which 
may f{crve every man: if he be a cunning flatterer, he will 
follow the arch flatterer, which is a man's ſelf, But if he be 
an wapudent flatterer, look wherein a man is conſcious to 
himſelf, that he is moſt defeRive, and is moſt out of counte- 
nance in himſelf, that will the Hatterer entitle him to per force. 

Bacen's Eſſays. 

If we from wealth to poverty deſcend, 
Want gives to know the flatt'rer from the friend. Dryden. 
fter treating her like a goddels, the huſband uſes her like a 
woman: what is ſtill worſe, the moſt abject flatterers degene- 
rate into the greateſt tyrants. Addifon's Guardian. 

The publick ſhould know this ; yet whoever goes about to 
inform them, ſhall be centured for a flatterer. Swift. 


FLA TTEXY. n. , [from flatter ; flaterie, French.] Falſe 


praiſe ; artful obſequiouſneſs ; adulation. 
Minds, by nature great, are conſcious of their greatneſs, 


And hold it mean to borrow aught from flattery. Rowe. 
Simple pride for flatt ry makes demands. Pofe. 
See how they beg #n alms of flattery / 

They languiſh, O! ſupport them with a lye. Young. 


£1.4'TTISH. adj. [irom at.] Somewhat flat; approaching 
to flatneſs. 
Theſe are from three inches over to fix or (even, and of a 
Natiiſb ſhape. Woodward on Foſſils. 
Fra'tuLlency. n. /. [from flatulent.] 1. Windinels ; ful- 
nels of wind; turgeſcence by wind confined. 2. Empti- 
neſs ; vanity ; levity ; airineſs. 
(i.) Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of air, which 
expands itſelf, producing all the diſorders of flatulency. Arbulbu. 
(2.) Whether moſt of them are not the genuine derivations of 
the hypotheſis they claim to, may be determined by any that 
conſiders the natural flatulency of that airy ſcheme of notions, 
Glanwulle. 
FLA'TULENT. adj. [ fatulentus, flatus, Latin. ] 1. Turgid 
with air; windy. 2. Empty; vain ; big without ſubſtance 
or reality ; putty. | 
(.) Peaſe are mild and demulcent ; but being full of aerial 
particles, are flatul:nt, when diſſolved by digeſtion. Arbuthnot. 
Flatulent tumours are ſuch as eaſily yield to the preſſure of 
the finger ; but readily return, by their elaſticity, to a tumid 
Nate again, Quincy. 
(2.) To talk of knowledge, fiom thoſe few indiſtinò repre- 
ſentations which are made to our groſſer faculties is a flatulent 
vanity. | Glanwille's Scepſis. 
How many of theſe flatulent writers have ſunk in their re- 
putation, after ſeven ar eight editians of their works. Dryden. 
FLatvo'sity. 2. / [ fatugite, French; fiom flatus, Laiin.] 
Windineſs; ſulneſs of air. | 
The cauſe is fatugfty ; for wind ſtirred, moveth to expel ; 
and all purgers have in them a raw furit or wind, which is the 
principal cauſe of tenſion in the ſtomach and belly, Bacon, 
Fi.a'tTuous. adj. [from flatus, Latin.] Windy; full of 
wind. 
Rhubarb in the ſtomach, in a ſmall quantity, doth digeſt 


and overcome, being not flatugus nor loathlome-; and ſo ſend- 


FLATUS. u. „[ Latin. )] 


To FLAUNxT. v. n. 


FLA 
eth it to the meſentery veins, and, being opening, it helpeth 


down urine. . Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
Wind gathered in any cavities of 
the body, cauſed by indigeſtion and a groſs internal per- 
ſpication ; which is therefore diſcuſſed by warm aromaticks. 
Quincy. 
Fra'rwise. adj. [ flat and wiſe: ſo it ſhould be written, 
not flatways.] With the flat downwards; not the 
edge. 

5 poſture in the earth was flatwiſe, and parallel to the ſite 
of the ſtratum in which it was repoſited. Woodward on Foſſils. 

1. To make a fluttering ſhow in ap- 
parel. 2. To be hung with ſomething looſe and flying, 
This ſeems not to be proper: the words flaunt and futter 

might with more propiiety have changed their places. 
( 1.) With ivy canopy d and interwove 

With flaunting honey ſuckle. Mi ton. 

Theſe courtiers of applauſe deny themſelves things conye- 
nient to flaunt it out, being frequently enough fain to immolate 
their own deſires to their vanity. Boyle. 

— Here, attir'd beyond our purſe, we go, 

For uſeleſs ornament and flaunting ſhow : . 

We take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine, 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden's Juteral, 

You fot, you loiter about alchouſes, or flaunt about the ſtreets 
in your ncw-gilt chariot, never minding me nor your numerous 
family. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

(2.) Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff rence made; 

One taunts in rags, one flutters in brocade. Pope's Eſſays. 

FLlaunt. n. /. Any thing looſe and airy. 

How would he look to ſee his work fo noble, 

Wildly bound up, what would he fay ! or how 

Should J in theſe my borrow'd flaunts behold 

The (ternneſs of his preſence! Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 

FLA'VOUR. . / 1. Power of pleaſing the taſte. 2. Sweet- 
neſs to the ſmell ; odour ; frangrance. 

(1.) They have a certain flavour, at their firſt appearance, 
from ſeveral accidental circumſtances, which they may loſe, i$ 
not taken early. Adiliſau. Spect᷑ator. 

(2.) Myrtle, orange, and the bluſhing roſe, 

With bending _ ſo nigh their bloom diſcloſe, 

Each ſeems to ſmell the flavour which the other blows. Dry. 

Fr a'vorous. adj. [from flavour.) 1. Delightful to the 
palate. 2. Fragrant; odorous. 

Sweet grapes degen'rate there, and fruits declin'd 

From their firſt flaw reous taſte, renounce their kind. Dryden. 

FLAW. n. / [S, to break; ploh, Saxon, a fragment] 

1. A crack or breach in any thing. 2. A fault; defect; 
ſomething that weakens or invalidates. 3. A ſudden guſt ; 
a violent blaſt. [from fo, Latin.] Obſolete. 4. A tumult ; 
a tempeſtuous uproar. 5. A ſudden commotion ot 
mind. 

( 1.) This heart ſhall break into a thouſand flaws, 

Or ere I weep. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Wool, new-ſhorn, being laid caſually upon a veſſel of ver- 
Juice, after ſome time had drunk up a great part of the verjuice, 
though the veſſel were whole, without any flaw, and had not 
the 52 open. Bacon's Natural Hiftor;. 
We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the air from get- 
ting in at any imperceptible hole or flaw. Boyle. 

A flax is in thy ill bak d veſſel found: | 
'Tis hollow, and returns a jarring found. Dryden Perf. 

As if 2 Atlas, from his height, 

Should beneath bis heavenly weight; 

And with a mighty flaw the flaming wall, as once it ſhall, 

Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down, o'erwhelm this 
nether ball. Dryden. 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 

Or ſome frail China-jar receive a flaw. Pope. 
He that would keep his houſe in repair, muſt attend every 
little breach or flaw, and ſupply it immediately, elte time alone 
will bring all to ruin. | Swift. 
(2.) Yet certain though it be, it hath flaws ; for that the 
&riveners and brokers do value unſound men to ſerve their own 
turn, | Bacen's Eſſays. 


F L A 
Traditions were a proof alone, 


Could we he certain ſuch they were, ſo known : 
But ſince ſome la tos in long deſcents may be, 


They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 
And laid her dowry out in law, 
To null her jointure with a fa. Hudibrat. 


Their judgment has found a flat in what the generality of 
mank;d admires. ©, Addiſon. HHectator. 
So many flaxvs had this vow in its firſt conception. Alterb. 
(3. Being incens d, he's flint; 
As humourous as Winter, and as fudden 
As flaws congealed in the ſpring of day. Chak. Hen. IV. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a wall, t' expel the Winter's ftzrv. Shak. Ham. 
As a huge fith, laid 
Near to the cold weed- gathering ſhore, is with a north flaw 


Shoots back; ſo, ſent againſt the ground, [fraid, 

Was foil'd Eurialus. Chat man's lliad. 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 

And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 

Boreas, and Czcias, and Argeſtes loud, 

And Thraſcias rend the wee. 4 and ſcas upturn, Milton. 


I heard the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle ; but myſelf 
Was diſtant; and theſe flaws, though mortals fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav'n 
Or to the carth's dark baſis underncath, 
Are to the main inconſiderable. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
(A.) And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd flaw. Shak. Hen. VI. 
The fort's revolted to the emperor, 
The gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn, 
And deluges of armies from the town . 
Came pouring in: I heard the mighty flaw ; 
When firſt it broke, the crowding enſigns ſaw 
Which choak' d the pailage. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
(50 Oh theſe flaws and (tarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would become 
A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
TaFLaw. v. a. [fromthe noun.] 1. To break ; to crack; 


to damage with fiſſure. 2. To break; to violate. Out 


of uſe. 
(1. But his faw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflict to ſupport, 
Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The cup was flawed with ſuch a multitude ot little cracks, 


that it looks like a white, not like a cryſtalline cup. Boyle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſts are flaw'd, 
The garment ſtiff with ice, at hearths is thaw'd. Dryden. 


(2.) France hath flaww'd the league, and hath attach d 
Our merchants goods. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Fria'wLess. adj. [from flaw.] Without cracks; without 
defects. 

A ſtar of the firſt magnitude, which the more high, more vaſt, 
and more flawleſs, ſhines only bright enough to make itſelf con- 
ſpicuous. Boyle on Colours. 

FLawn. n./. [flena, Saxon; flan, French; vlacye, Dutch.] 


A ſort of cuſtard ; a pie baked in a dith. Dia. 
Fill oven full of fawns, Ginny paſs not for ſleep, 
To-morrow thy father his wake-day will keep. Tuſſer. 


70 FPLAWTER. v. a. To ſcrape or pare a ſkin. Ainſuorth. 

Fla'wy. adj. [from faw.] Full of flaws. 

FLAX, . / [pleax, plex, Saxon; vlas, Dutch.) 1. The 
fibrous plant of which the fineſt thread is made. 2. The 
fibres of flax cleanſed and combed for the ſpinner. 

(2.) I'll feteh ſome flax, and whites of eggs, 
T apply to's bleeding face. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
n on the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital flax, and turn'd the wheel apace, 
And turning ſung. Dryden's Owid. 
Fra'xcoms. . /. [fax and comb.] The inſtrument with 


which the fibres of flax are cleanſed from the brittle 


parts. 


„ 
Fax DAI SS R n./. [fax and dreſi.] He that prepares 


fla x for the ſpinner. 

Fia'xen. adj. (from fax.] 1. Made of flax. 2. Fair, 
long and flowing, as if made of flax. 

(1. — The matron, at her nightly taſk, 

With penſive labour draws the ftaxen thread. Thozſ, Winter, 

The beſt materials for making ligatures are the faxcn thiead 
that ſhoemakers uſe. Shar p Surger). 

(2.) I bought a fine flaxen long wig. Addiſo1, 

Flia'xwzed. n. ſ. A plant. 

To FLAY. v. a. [ad flaa, Iſlandick; fas, Daniih ; vlaen, 
Dut ] 1. To trip of the ſkin 2. To take off the ſkin 
or ſurface of any thing. 

(1.) I muſt have been eaten with wild beaſts, or have fallc4 
into the hands of the Spaniards, and been layed alive. Raleigh. 

While the old levitical hierarchy continued, it was part of 
the miniſterial office to flay the ſacrifices. . South. 

Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte ; 

Let the flay d victims in the plains be caſt ; 

And ſacreſi vows, and myſtick ſong, apply d 

To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope's Odyſſey. 

(2.) They flay their (kin from off them, break their bones, 
and chop them in pieces. Maccabees. . 

Neither ſhould that odious cuftom be allowed of cutting 
ſcraws, which is flaying off the green ſurface of the ground, to 
cover their cabins. | Swift. - 

FLa'yen. u. | from flay.] He that ſtrips off the ſkin of 
any thing, 

FLEA. n. / [flea, Saxon; vleye, Dutch; flach, Scottiſh.] 
A ſmall red inſect remarkable for its agility in leaping, 
which- ſucks the blood of larger animals. 

While wormwood hath ſeed, get a handful or twain, 

To fave againſt March to make flea to refrain: 

Where chamber is ſweeped, and wormwood is (trown, 

No flea for his life dare abide to be known. Tuſſer. 

A valiant flea that dares eat his breakfaſt on the lip of a 
lion. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moiſture. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Te FL ta. v. a. [from the noun.] To clean from fleas. 

FLe'apane. A. [flea and bane.) A plant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moſt part, are glu- 
tinous, and have a ſtrong ſcent : the cup of the flower is for 
the moſt part ſcaly, and of a cylindrical form: the flower is 
compoled of many florets, which are ſucceeded by feeds with 
a downy ſubſtance adhering to them. Miller. 


FLIZABITE. n. /. ¶ flea and bite] 1. Red marks cau- 
FLEABIITINSG. fed by fleas. 2. A ſmall hurt or pain 
like that cauſed by the ſting of a flea. 


The attendance of a cancer is commonly a breaking out all 
over the body, like a fleabiting. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
* (2z:) A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or leg, or ſear- 
ing the fleſh, are but fleabites to the pains of the foul. Harvey. 
The ſame expence that breaks one man's back, is not a ffea- 
brting to another. L' Eftrange. . 
Fie'aBITTEN. adj. [ flea and bite.] 1. Stung by fleas. 2. 
Mean; worthleis. 
(2.) Fleabitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd .. 
Of clerks andelders ana, like the rude 
Chaos of preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. Cleavelau. . 
Freak. v. a. [from floccus, Latin. See FLARKE.] A ſmall 
lock, thread, or twiſt. 
The bufſinetles of men depend upon theſe little long fleaks or 
threads of hemp and flax. More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
FLeam. u. / [corrupted from h, the inflrumenc 
uſed in phlebotomy.] An inſtrument uſed to bleed cat- 
— which is placed on the vein, and then driven by a 
ow. 
FLe'aworrT. n. /. [flea and wwort.] A plant. Miller. 
To FLECK. v. a. [ feck, German, a ſpot, Skinner + perhaps 
it is derived from fleak, or fleke, an old word for a grate, 
burdle, or any thing made of parts laid tranſyerſe, ſtoin the 


1 
tnandiek /ute.] To ſpot; to ſtreak; to ſtripe; to dapple ; 
to vatiegate. 
Let it not ſe: the dawning fleck the ſkies, 
Nor the grey morning fram the ocean rife, 
Fleck d in her face, and with diforder'd hair, 
Her garments ruffled, and her boſom bare. Dryden s Juv. 
Both flock d with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain. Dryden. 
To Fr.z'CKER. v. a. [from fleck.] To ſport; to mark with 
ſlrokes or touches of different colours; to maik with red 
v.helkes. 
The grey-ey'd morn finiles on the frowning night, 
Check ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light; 
And darkne(s flocker'd, like a drunkard, reels 
From forth diy's path, and Titan's burning wheels. Shak. 
Fur. The preterite and participle, not properly of fy, to 
uſe the wings, but of flee, to run away. 


Sandyt. 


Truth is fled far away, and leaſing is hard at hand. Eſir. 
In vain for life he to the altar led; 
Ambition and revenge have certain ſpeed. Prior. 


Fl roc. adj. | flederen, to fly, Dutch.] Full- ſeathered; 
able to fly ; qualified to leave the neſt. 
We did find 


Herkert. 


The ſhells of fledge fouls left behind. 
— His locks behind, 
Illuſtrious on his ſhoulders, fledge with wings, 
Lay waving round. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To FLepGE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To furniſh with 
wings ; to ſupply with feathers. 
The birds were not as yet fledged enough to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. L' Eftrange's Fables. 
The ſpeedy growth of birds that are hatched in nefts, and 
fed by the old ones till they be fledged, and come almoſt to 
full bigneſs in about a fortnight, ſeems to me an arg ment of 
providence. Ray on the Creation. 
The fandals of celeſtial mould, 
Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 
Surround her feet. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To FLee. vw. n. pret. fled. [This word is now almott univer- 
ſally written fy, though properly to fy, fleogan, flew, is 
to move with wings, and flee, plean, to run away. They 
are now confounded. ] To run from danger; to have re- 
courſe to ſhelter. | 
Behold, this city is near to flee unto. 


Gen. xix. 20. 


Macduff is fled to England. Shakeſp. 
Were men ſo dull they could not fee 

That Lyce painted; ſhould they flee 

Like ſimple birds into a net, 

So groſly woven and ill ſet ? Waller. 


None of us fall into thoſe circumſtances of e want, or 
pain, that can have hopes of relief but from alone; none 
in all the world to flee to, but him. Tillotſon. 

FLEECE. . / [flyr, fler, Saxon; wlee/e, Dutch.] As much 
wool as is ſhorn from one ſheep. 
Giving account of the annual increaſe 
Both of their lambs and of their woolly fleece. 
So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many months ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece. 
— I am ſhepherd to another man, 

And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. Shak. As you like it. 

Sailors have uſed every night to hang fleeces of wool on the 
ſides of their ſhips, towards the water; and they have cruſhed 
freſh water out of them in the morning. Bacon, Nat. Hit. 

The ſheep will prove much to the advantage of the woollen 
manufacture, by the fineneſs of the fleeces. : Swift. 

To FLeece. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To clip the fleece 


Hub. Tale. 


off a ſheep. 2. To ſtrip ; to pull; to plunder, as a ſheep 


is robbed of his wool. 


(2.) Courts of juſtice have a fmall penſion, fo that they are 


tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the people. Addiſon. 
FLEECE D. adj. [from fleece] Having fleeces of wool. 
As when two rams, ftirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 
Their horned fronts fo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the ſhock 


Aſtonied both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. Fairy Qneen. 


Shak. Hen. VI. 


To FLeer. v. n. | gloran, Sazon.] 


F L E 
Fru:'zcy. ad. [from fleece] Woolly ; covered with wool. 
wealth 


Not all the 
That doth enrich og dog is worth a thought 
To that my errand, 
From eaſtern point 
Of Libra, to the fleecy ſtar, that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic ſeas. Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let her glad valleys (mile with wavy corn; 


Milton. 


Let fleecy flocks: her riſing hills adorn. Prior. 
The ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture, and the pureſt air; 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs. Pope. 
To FLEER. v. . [pleandian, to trifle, Saxon; flearday, 
Scottiſh. Skinner thinks it formed from leer.] 1. To 


mock ; to gibe ; to jeſt with infolence and contempt, 2. 
To leer ; to grin with an air of civility. 
(1.) You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a-man 
That is no fleeriny tell-tale. Shakeſp. Julius Caſar. 
——— Dares the ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 
To fleer and ſcorn at our folemnity! Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
Do I, hke the female tribe, 
Think it well to flzer and gibe ? Swift. 
(2.) How popular and courteous ; how they grin and fleer 
upon every man they meet Burton on Melancholy. 


FLEER. u. . from the verb.] 1. Mockery expreſſed either 
in words or looks. 2. A deceitful grin of civility. 

(1. Encave yourſelf, 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 

That dwell in every region of his face. Shakeſp. Othello. 

” (2.) He ſhall generally fpy fuch falſe lines, and ſuch a ly 

treacherous fleer upon the face of deceivers, that he ſhall be ſure 

| to hace a caſt of their eye to warn lum, before they give him a 

caſt of their nature to betray him. Scuth. 

FLZ“ EGER. nf. [trom leer.] A mocker ; a fawner. Di&#. 


Freezer. FLeot. Fror. Are all derived from the Saxon 
fleor, which ſignifies a bay or gulph. Gibſon's Camden. 
FLeer. 2. [rlora, Saxon.] A company of thips ; a navy. 
Our pray'rs are heard; our maſter's fleet ſhall go | 

As far as winds can bear, or waters flow. Prior. 

FLzer. . /. [pleot, Saxon, an eſtuary, or arm of the ſea. 
creek ; an inlet of water. A proviacial word, from 
which the Fleet priſon and Fleet-ſtreet are named. 

They have a way in Eſſex of draining of lands that 
have x Sooke pu} avon Au through them, ich make a 
kind of a ſmall creek. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

FLEET. adj. ¶Hiotur, Iflandick.] 1. Swift of pace; quick; 
nimble ; active. 2. [In the huſbandry of ſome provinces. ] 
Light; ſuperficially fruitful. 3. Skimming the furface. 
Cant word. * 

(1.) Upon that ſhore he ſpied Atin ſtand ; 
There by his maſter left, when late he far'd 


In Phædria's fleet bark. Fairy Queen, 
l take him for the better dog: 

—— Thou art a fool : if Echo were as fleet, 

I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. Shakeſpeare. 


He had in his ſtables one of the fleeteft horſes in England. 


Cl, ar endon , 
His fear was ter than his haſte ; 
For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 
Believes tis always left behind. Hudibras. 


So fierce they drove, their courſers were ſo fleet, 

That the turf trembled underneath their feet. Dryden. 
He tald us, that the welkin would be clear 

When ſwallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in air. Gay. 


(2.) Marl 7 is a cold, ſtiff, wet clay, unleſs 
where it is very fleet 1 Mortimer. 

(3-) Thoſe lands muſt be plowed fleet. Mortimer's Huſb. 
1. To fly ſwiftly ; to 


vaniſh. 2. To be in a tranſient ſtate; the ſame with fit. 
to air 


de an raſh embrac'd dei ir! Shakeſp- 
ang d fo * 
Haleſpcare. 


(2.) How all the other 
As doubtful thou 

A wolf, who, r human ſlaughter, 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet. 


F L E 


12 Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, muſt 
add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and unremarkable ſuperficies, 
that may bring it to our acquaintance. Digby on Bodies. 
8 O fleeting joys 
Of Paradiſe, dear-bought with laſting woes ! Miitoxn. 
While I liſten to thy voice, 
Chloris | I feel my life decay 
8 * ul noiſe "YL 
alls my fleeting foul away. a 
As — 8 Gan winds are toſt, 
Their fleeting forms ſcarce ſooner found than loſt. Prior. 
7 FLEET. v. 4. 1. To ſkim the water. 2. To live merri- 
ly, or paſs time away lightly. 3. [In the country.] To 
ſkim milk; to take o 
fleeting diſh, —- 
(1.) Who fwelling fails in Caſpian ſea doth croſs, 
And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fleet, 
Doth not, I ween, fo many evils meet. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
fleet the time careleſly as they did in the golden age. Shakefp. 
FLEe'ETINGDISH. . h. [from feet and diſh.] A ſkimming 
1 


bowl. 

Fre'tTLY. adv. [from fleet] Swifily ; nimbly ; with ſwift 

ace. | 

Fe ETNESS. u. from feet.] Swifineſs of courſe ; nim- 
bleneſs ; celerity ; velocity ; ſpeed ; quickneſs. 

FLESH. n. / [xlec, plœrc, Saxon; wieeſch, Dutch; fol, 
Erſe.] 1. The body diflinguithed from the foul. 2. The 
muſcles diſtinguiſhed from the ſkin, bones, tendons. 3. 
Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vegetable. 4. The body 
of heaſts or birds uſed in food, diſtinct from fiſhes. 5. 
Animal nature. 6. Carnality; corporal appetites. 7. 
A carnal ſtate ; worldly diſpoſition : in theo 8. Near 
relation: a ſcriptural uſe. . The outward or literal 
ſenſe. The Orientals termed the immediate or hteral ſg- 
nification of any precept or type the fleſh, and the remote 
or your meaning the ſpirit, This is frequent in St. 
Paul. 


(1.) As if this feb, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable. Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
A diſeaſe that's in my fleſh, 

Which I muſt needs call mine. 

And thou, my foul, which turn'ſ with curious eye 

To view the beams of thine'own form divine, 

Know, that thou can't know nothing perfectly, 

While thou art clouded with this l/h of mine. Dames. 

(2.) A ſpirit hath not leb and bones. New Teftament. 

(3-) Flz/b ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, or at 
leaſt till he is two or three years old. Locke. 


_ Fleſh, without being qualified with acids, is too alkaleſcent a 
diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Acidity in the infant may be cured by 


a ſleſb diet in the nurſe. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
(4.) There is another indiftment upon thee, for —_— fleſb 
to be eaten in thy houſe, contrary to the law. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
We mortify ourſelves with fiſh ; and think we fare coarſely, 
if we abſtain from the fleſb of other animals. Brown. 
(F.) The end of all leſb is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 
(6.) Name not religion; for thou lov'ſt the fleſh. Shak. 
Faſting ſerves to mortify the fleſh, and ſubdue the luſts there- 
of, | Smalridge's Sermons. 
(7.) They that are in the fleſb cannot pleaſe God. Rom. viu. 8. 
The feb luſteth againſt the fpirit, and the ſpirit againſt the 
fleſh. Gal. V. 16, 
($.) Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our fleſh. Gen. 
When thou ſceſt the naked, cover him; and hide not thyſelf 
from thine own fleſh. La. lvint. 7. 
(9.) Ve judge after the feb. Jobn, viii. 15. 
7 PLESR. v. 4. 1. To initiate: from the ſportſman's 
practice of feeding his hawks and dogs with the firſt game 
that they take, or training them to purſuit by giving them 
the fleſh of animals. 2. To harden ; to eſtabliſh in any 
practice, as dogs by often feeding on any thing. 3. To 
glut ; io ſatiate: - 


the cream: whence the word 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


. 
61.) — Full bravely haſt thou 9557 


Thy maiden ſword. Shakeſpeare's Henry TV. 
Every puny ſwordſman will think him a good tame quarry to 
enter and fleſb himſelf upon. Government of the Tongue. 
(2.) Theſe princes finding them fo fleſbed in cruelty, as not 
to be reclaimed, ſecretly undertook the matter alone. Sidney. 
The women ran all away, faving only one, who was ſa 
fleſhed in malice, that neither during nor = the fight ſhe gave 


any truce to her cruelty. ey. 
(3-) Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The mnzzle of reſtraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall leb his tooth on every innocent. Shak. Henry IV. 


He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and this night he 
Hebes his will in the ſpoil * honour. Shakeſpeare. 
The kindred of him hath been fc d upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ttrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shak. Hen. V. 
Frie'sHBrOATH. / [ fleſh and broath.) Broath made by 
decocting fleſh. 
Her leg being emaciated, I advifed bathing it with %- 
breath, wherein had been decocted emollient herbs. Wiſeman. 
why + + COLOUR. 7. /. [ fleſh and colour.] The colour of 
fleth. 2 
A complication of ideas together makes up the ſingle com- 
plex idea, which he calls man, whereof white or Heſbcolaur in 
England 1s one. Locke. 
looſe earth of a pale fleſbcolour, that is, white with a 
bluſh of red, is found in a mountain in Cumberland. Mod to. 
FLe'SHFLy. nf. [ fleſh and f.] A fly that feeds upon fleſh, 
and depofites her eggs in 1t. 
I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would ſuffer 
The fle y blow my mouth. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
It is a wonderful thing in flaſbflies, that a fly-maggot in five 
on ſpace after it is hatched, arrives at its full growth and per- 
magnitude, Ray on the Creation. 
FlE'sHHooOk. A. | fleſh and Ho. A hook to draw fleſh 
from the caldron. 
All that the fe/6hoook brought up the prieſt took. 1 Sa. ii. 12. 


FLe'sSHLEss. adj. [from fleſb.] Without fleſh. 
FLe'sHLINEsS. u. / [from fleſhly.] Carnal paſſions or appe- 


rites. 
When ſtrong paſſions or weak fle/hlineſs 
Would from the right way ſeek to draw him wide, 
He would, through temperance and ſtedfaſtneſs, 
Teach him the weak to ſtrengthen, and the ſtrong ſuppreſs. 
Sper ler. 
Corrupt manners in living, breed falſe judgment in doArine a 
fin and fleſblineſ bring forth ſets and hereſies. Aſcbam. 


FLie'sHLy. 4dj. [from fleſh.] 1. Corporeal. 2. Carnal; 
laſcivious. 3. Animal, not vegetable. 4. Human; not 
celeſtial ; not ſpiritual. 

(1.) Nothing reſembles death fo much as ſleep ; 
Yet then our minds themſelves from flumber keep, 
When from their fle/b/y bondage they are free. 

(2.) Belial, the diſſoluteſt ſpirit that fell, 

The ſenſualeſt; and, after odai, 

The fle/blieft incubus. Paradiſe Regain'd. 
2 Tis then for nought that mother earth provides 

The ſtores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 

If men with fleſbly morſels muſt be fed, 


Denham. 


And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. Dryden. 
(4-) Elſe, never could the force of fleht arm 
Ne molten metal in his fleſh embrue. Fairy Queen. 
— TH' eternal Lord in fl ſhrine 
Enwombed was, from wretched Adam's line, 
To purge away the guilt of ſinful crime. Fairy Queen. 


uch oſtentation, vain of fleſbly arm, 
And of frail arms, much inſtrument of war 
Before mine eyes thou'ſt ſet. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 


FLe'$HMEAT. n. / [fleſh and meat.] Animal food; the fleth 
of animals prepared for food. 


The moſt convenient diet is that of fl-/bmeatsr. Floyer. 


In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of human crea- 
tures, ** is monſtrouſly dear, 
* 


Swift. 


FH 
Fie':nm: wt. „. / [hom feſh.] Eagetneſs gained by a ſuc- 


ceſstul initiation. 
— He got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting who was ſelf- ſubdued; 
And in the flz/brment of this dread exploit, 
Drew on me here again. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
FLt'snMONGER. A. J [tiom fleſh.] One who deals in fleth ; 
a pimp. 
Wa! the duke a fleſhmonger, a fool, and a coward, as you 
then reported hum ? Shakeſpeare's Meaſure fir Meaſurc. 
Fis'sneort. u. /. [fleſh and pat]! A veſſel in which fleth is 
cooked ; thence plenty of fleſh. 
If he takes away the flz/ports, he can alſo alter the appetite. 
Taylors Rule for living ble. 
Fit'snqQuake. mn. /. [ feſh and guake.] A tremour of the 
body; a word formed by Johnſen in imitation of earth- 
quake, 
They may, blood-ſhaken then, 
Feel fuch a f:Fquake to poſſeſs their powers, 
As they ſhall cry like ours : 
In found of peace or wars, 
No harp e'er hit the ſtars. 
Fiz'snv. adj. [trom fleſh.] 1. Plump; full of fl-ſh ; fat; 
muſculous. 2. Pulpous ; plump: with regard to fruits. 
(1.) All Ethiopes are fleſhy and plump, and have great lips; 
all which betoken moiiture retained, and not drawn out. 
Baccn. 
We ſoy it is a fleſty ſtile when there is much periphraſes and 
circuit of words, and when with more than enough it grows 
fat and corpulent. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries, 
The ſole of his foot is flat and broad, being very fle/by, and 
covered only with a thick ſkin ; but very fit to travel in ſandy 
places. Ray. 
(2.) Thoſe fruits that are ſo fleſby, as they cannot 4 
drink by expreſſion, yet may make drink by mixture of 2 
acon. 


FLle'TcHER. . /. [from fleche, an arrow, French.] A ma- 
nutactuter of bows and arrows. 

It is commended by our fletchers for bows, next unto yew. 

Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Fer. participle paſſive of To fleet. Skimined ; deprived of 
the cream. 

They drink flet milk, which they juſt warm. 

Fiew. The preterite of fy, not of flee. 
The people flew upon the ſpoil. 1 Sa. xiv. 32. 
O'er the world of waters Hermes flexw, 
Till now the diftant iſland roſe in view. Pete Odyſſey. 
Frew. n. /. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 
Hanmer. 
FLe'wep. adj. [from flew.) Chapped ; mouthed. 
My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flexw'd, fo ſanded, and their * are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew. Shakeſþ. 
Fitxa'nimous. adj. | flexanimus, Lalin.] Having power to 
Change the diſpoſition of the mind. Did. 
That f-xanimous and golden-tongued orator. Herve. 
FLEXIII LIT v. u. . Hexibilitè, French; from flexible] 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent; pliancy. 2. Ea- 
ſineſs to be perſuaded ; ductility of mind; compliance; 
ſacility. 

(1. ) Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility differ alſo 
in flexibility ? And are they not, by their different inflexions, 
ſeparated from one another, ſo as after ſeparation to make the 
colours ? Newton's Opt. 

Corpuſcles of the ſame ſet agree in every thing; but thoſe that 
are of diverſe kinds differ in ſpecifick gravity, in hardneſs, and 
in flexibility, as in bigneſs and figure. Woodward. 

(2.) Reſolve rather to err by too much flexibility than too 
much perverſeneſs, by meekneſs than by ſelf-love. Hammond. 


FLEXIBLE. ad. [flexibilis, Latin; flexible, French.) 1. 


Ben. Johnſon's New Inn. 


Mortimer. 


F bi 1 
ſequious. 3. DuQtile ; manageable. 4. That may be 


accommodated to various forms and purpoſes, 
(r.) When ſplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks. Sh. Troil. and Cre. 
Take a ſtock-gillyffower, tie it upon a ſtick, put them both 
into a glaſs full of quickſilver, ſo that the flower be covered: 
after four or five days you fhall find the flower freſh, and the 
ſtalk harder and leſs fl-xible than it was. Bacon, 
(2.) Phocyon was a man of great ſeverity, and no ways ex- 
ible to the will of the people. : Bacon. 
(3-) Under whole care foever a child is put to be taught, du. 
ring the tender and flexible years of his life, it ſhould be one 
who thinks Latin and language the leaſt part of education. 
Ha. 
(4.) This was a principle more flexible to their purpoſe. 


| Rogers, 
FLEXIBLENESSs. n./. [from flexible] 1. Poſſibility to be 


bent; not brittleneſs; eaſineſs to be bent; not ſtiffneſs ; 
pliantneſs ; pliancy. 2. Facility; obfequiouſneſs ; com- 
pliance. 3. Ductility; manageableneſs. | 
(1.) I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, than to 
exchange that of gold for one of lead, whoſe embaſed flexible- 
neſs ſhall be forced to bend. King Charles. 
Keep thoſe ſlender aerial bodies ſeparated and ſtretched out, 
which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their flexihleneſ and weight, 
would flag or curl. Boyle Spring of the Air. 
(3.) The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's age, not 
yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes it more governa 1 
| ocke. 
FLEXILE. adj. [ flexilis, Latin.) Pliant ; eafily bent; ob- 
ſequious to any power or impulſe. 
Every flexile wave 
Obeys the blaſt, th aerial tumult wells. Thomſon's Summer. 
FLe'x10n. 2. /. [ flexio, Latin.] 1. The act of bending. 
2. A double; a bending ; part bent; joint. 3. A turn 
towards any part or quarter. 
(2.) Of a ſinuous pipe that may have ſome four flexions, tri- 
al would be made. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(3.) Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or caſt of the 
eye aſide. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


FLE'XOR. n. , [Latin.] The general name of the muſcles 
which act in contracting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtrong that they 

are always bowing and cringing, might in ſome meaſure be cor- 

reed by being tied down upon a tree by the back. Arbuth. 


Fie'xvous. adj. | fexuoſus, Latin.) 1. Winding ; full of 
turns and meanders ; tortuous. 2. Bending ; not ſtrait ; 
variable ; not ſteady. 

(1.) In regard of the foul, the numerous and crooked nar- 
row cranies, and the reſtrained flexacus rivulets of corporcal 
things, are all contemptible. Digby cn the Soul. 

(2.) The trembling of a candle diſcovers a wind, that other- 
wiſe we do not feel; and the flexuous burning of flames doth ſhew 
the air beginneth to be unquiet. Bacon f Natural Hijiory. 

FLe'xUKkE. n. / [flexura, Latin.] 1. The form or cirecti- 
on in which any thing is bent. 2. The a@ of bending. 
3. The part bent; the joint. 4. Obſequious or ſervile 
cringe. Not uſed. 

(1.) Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms and legs 
to that of quadrupeds : our knees bend forward, whereas the 
ſame joint of their hind legs bends backward. Ray. 

. (2.) The elephant hath joints, but none for courteſy ; 
His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. Shak. Troil. and Crefſ. 
(3.) His mighty ſtrength lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sands. 
(4.) Think' thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? | 

Will it give place to flexure and low bends ? Shak. Hen. V. 

To FLi'CKER v. a. | fligheren, Dutch; pliccentan, Saxon. ] 
To flutter ; to play the wings; to have a fluitering mo- 
tion. 


Poflible to be bent; not brittle; eaſy to be bent; pliant ; 


| 0 —— The wreath of radiant fire, 
not ſtiff. 2. Nat rigid; not inexotable 3 comply ing; ob · rwe 


On flickering Phoebus front. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


1 


"Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the mid” of night, 
And Phoſper, on the confines of the light, 
Promis'd the fun, ere day began to ſpring ; 

The tuneful lark already ftretch'd her wing, 


And flick ring on her neſt. made ſhort eflaysto ſing. Dryd. 
At all her ſiretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 

And with her feather'd arms embrac'd the dead ; 

Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 

To print a kiſs, the laſt eſſay of love. Dryden. 


FLIIE R. n. /. [from y.] 1. One that runs away; a tugi- 
tive; a runaway. 2. That part of a machine which, by 
being put into a more rapid motion than the other parts, 
equalizes and regulates the motion of the relt; as in a 
jack. 
i (1.) — The gates are ope, now prove good ſeconds; 
Tis for the followers fortune widens them, N 
Not for the fliers. Shakeſpeare's Coriol. 
Now the fliers from and forſakers of their places, carry the 


parliamentary power along with them. King Charles. 
(2.) The flier, tho't had leaden feet, * Pp 
Turn'd fo quick, you ſcarce could ſce't. Swift. T, 


Flicnr. n. /. [from To fly.] 1. The act of flying or run- 
_— danger: 2. The act of uſing wings; volation. 
3. Removal trom place to place by means of wings. 4. A 
flock of birds flying together. 5. The birds produced in 
the ſame ſeaſon : as, the harveſt f:ght of pigeons. 6. A 
volley; a ſhower ; as much ſhot as is diſcharged at once. 
7. The ſpace paſt by flying. 8. Heat of imagination ; 
ſally of the ſoul. 9. Eacurton on the wing. 10. The 
power of flying. 
(1.) And now, too late, he wiſhes for the fight, 
That ſtrength he waſted in ignoble flight. 
He thinks by flight his miſtreſs muſt be won, 
And claims the prize becauſe he beſt did run. 


Dryden's Ind. Emp. 


nham. 


As eager of the chace, the maid 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd; 
Pan faw and lov'd, and, burning with defire, 
Purſu'd her flight; her flight increas'd his fire. 
(2.) For he fo ſwift and nimble was of flight, 
That from this lower tract he dar'd to fly 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryſtal ſky. FSpenſer's Muiopotmoc. 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood ; : 
And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her flight. Dryden's An. 
Winds that tempeſts brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their flight, 


Pope. 


Made wanton with rich odours, loſe their ſpite. Dryden. 
(3.) — Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloyſter'd flight. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The fowls ſhall take their flight away together. 2 EZ. v. 6. 
Fowls, by Winter forc'd, forſake the floods, 
And __ their haſty flight to happier lands. Dryd. An. 
(4.) Flights of angels wing thee to thy reſt. Shak. Hamlet. 


They take great pride in the feathers of birds, and this they 
took from their anceſtors of the mountains, who were invited 
into it by the infinite flights of birds that came up to the high 
grounds. Bacon's New Atlantis, 


I can at will, doubt not, 
Command a table in this wilderneſs ; 
And call ſwift flights of angels miniſtrant, 
Array d in glory, on my cup t' attend. 
(6.) At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. . Chewy Chaſe. 
Above an hundred arrows diſcharged on my left hand, 
pricked me like ſo many needles; and beſides they ſhot another 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


Jlight into the air, as we do bombs. Swift. 
(8.) Old Pindar's flights by him are reacht, 
When on that gale his wings are ſtretcht. Denham. 


He ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he has 
failed in ſome of his flights, it was but becauſe he attempted 


every thing. LY Pape. 
Strange graces till, and ſtranger flights ſhe had; 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad. Pope. 


| flight of folly, to deride theſe things. 


Fii'caty. aj. [from flight.) 


1 
— Truſt me, dear ! good humour can prevail, 
When airs and flights, and ſcreams and ſcolding fail. Pope. 
(9) If there were any certain height where the fights of 
ambition end, one might imagine that the intereſt of France 
were but to conſerve its preſent greatneſs. Temple. 
It is not only the utmoſt pitch of impiety, but the higneſt 
Tillotjons 
(10.) In my ſchoal-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, Shakeſ/. 
: t. Fleeting ; ſwift. 2. 
Wild; full ot imagination. 
(r.) Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits : 
The fligbty purpoſe never is o'ertook, 


Unlels the deed go with it. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Frii'Msy. adj. [Of this word I know not any original, and 


ſuſpect it to have crept into our language from the cant of 
manutaCturers.] 1. Weak; feeble; without ſtrength or 
texture. 2. Mean; * ; without force. 


(2.) Proud of a vaſt extent of flimſy lines. Pope. 


o FLincu. v. n. [corrupted from fling. Shinner.] 1. 


To ſhrink from any ſuffering or .undertaking ; to withdraw 


mow any pain or danger. 2. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies to 
ail, 


(1.) Every martyr could keep one eye _—_ fixed upon 
immortality, and look death and danger out of countenance 
with the other ; nor did they flinch from duty, for ſear of mar- 
tyrdom. South's Sermons. 

A child, by a conſtant courſe of kindneſs, may be accuſ- 
tomed to bear very rough uſage without flinching or complain- 
ing. | Locke. 
Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have honoured with 
my friendſhip, ſhould flinch at laſt, and pretend that he can 
diſburſe no more money. Arbuthnot's Fohn Bull. 

(2.) If I break time, or flinch in property 
Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me die. Shakeſp. 


Fri'ncaeR. n. /. [from the verb.] He who ſhrinks or fails 


in any matter. 


To FLING. preter. Hung; part. flung or flong. v. a. [from 
fiigo, Latin, Skinner : x others from Aying; fo 


to fling is to ſet flying. ] 1. To caſt from the hand; to 
throw. 2. To dart; to caſt with violence. 3. To ſcat- 
ter. 4. To drive by violence. 15 To move forcibly. 6. 
To caſt : in an ill ſenſe. 7. To force into another con- 
dition, properly into a worſe. 8. To FLing away. To 
eject ; to diſmiſs. 9. To FLinG down. Lo demoliſh ; 
to ruin. 10. To FLinG of. To baffle in the chaſe ; to 
defeat of a prey. | 
(1.) — The matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. | Shak. Coriolanus. 
'Tis fate that flings the dice; and as ſhe flimgs, 
Of kings makes peaſants, and of peaſants kings. 
(2.) How much unlike that Hector who return d 
Clad in Achilles' ſpoils ; when he, among 
A thouſand ſhips, like Jove, his lightning flung. 
(3-) — Ev'ry beam new tranſient colours lings, 
Colours that change whene'er they wave their wings. Pope. 
(4.) A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters out 
of their places with ſuch violence as to fling them among the 
higheſt clouds. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(5.) The knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo ſmall 


Dryden. 


Denham. 


compaſs, ordered all the apartments to be flung open. 


Addiſon. Spectalor. 
(6.) —— I know thy gen'rous temper : 
Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 
It (trait takes fire. 
(7.) Squalid fortune, into baſeneſs Hong, 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. 2 Stenſer, 
(8.) Cromwell, I charge thee, flung away ambition ; 
By that ſin fell the angels. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
9.) Theſe are fo far from raiſing mountains, that they over- 


turn and fling down ſome of thoſe which were before ſtanding. 
ar Se Moc ward Nat. H. 
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Addiſon's Cats. 
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{10.) Theſe men are tao well acquainted with the chace to FLIP AXT UVY. adv, [from the adjcctive.] In a flowing 
be flung off by any falſe Reps or doubles. Addiſon. Spectator. prating way. 
Ta PING. v. n. 1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into 70 FLIRT. v. a. [Skinner thinks it formed from the found.} 
violent and irregular motions. 2. To FLinG out. To 1, To throw any thing with a quick elaſtick motion. 2, 
grow unruly or outrageous: from the act of any angry To move with quickneſs. 


horte that throws out his legs. (1.) Dick the ſcavenger 
1.) The angry heaſt Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face, Swift, 
Began to kick, and ling, and wince, (2. Permit ſome happier man 
As if I had been beſide his ſenſe. Hudibras. To kils your hand, or flzrt your fan. Dorſet, 
Their conſciences are galled by it, and this makes them To FLIXT. v.n. 1. To jeer; to gibe at one. 2. To tun 


about perpetually ; to be unſteady and flu: tering. 
FLIRT. u. /. [from the veib.] 1. A quick elaftick motion. 
2. A ſudden trick. 3. A pert young huſſey. 
(r.) In unfurling the fan are ſeveral little Arts and vibra. 
tions, as alſo gradual and deliberate _ Adilif. Spect. 
Before you paſs th — ary lights, 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes, 


wince and Hing as if they had ſome mettle. Tillotſon. 
(2.) Duncan's horſes 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience. Shakeſp. 
FIN G. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A throw; a caſt. 2. A 
g'be ; a ſneer ; a contemptuous remark. 


(2.) No little ſcribbler is of wit ſo bare, 


But has his fig at the poor wedded pair. Addiſon. Then give one flirt, and all the vilion flies. Pope. 
I, who love to have a fling (2.) Have licence to play, 

Both at ſenate-houſe and king, At the hedge a flirt, | a 

Thought no method more commodious For a ſheet or a ſhirt. B. Tohnſon's Gypſies, 

Than to ſhow their vices odious. Swift. (J.) Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills ; I am none 


Flix GER. . /. [from the verb.] 1. He who throws. 2. 


He who jeers. 
FLINT. 3. / ſpline, Saxon.] 1. A ſemi-pellucid ſtone, 
compoſed of cryſtal debaſed, of a blackiſh grey, of one ſi- 
milar and equal ſubſtance, free from veins, and naturally 
inveſted with a whitiſh cruſt. It is ſometimes ſmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough: its ſize is various. It 
is well known to ſtrike fire with ſteel. It is uſeful in glaſſ- 
waking. Hill on Foffils. 2. Any thing eminently ors pro- 
verbially hard. 
(1.) Searching the window for a flint, I found 
This paper. Shakeſp. Julius Cæ ſar. 
Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred; 


A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cleaveland. 
Thete is the fame | an and the ſame refreſhing virtue in fire 


kindled by a ſpark from a flint, as if it were kindled by a 
beam from the fn. South's Sermons. 


Take this, and lay your flint edg'd weapon by. Dryden. 
I'll fetch quick fuel from the neighb'ring wood, 

And ſtrike the ſparkling flint, and dreſs the food. Prior. 
(2.) — Your tears, a heart of flint 

Might tender make. Spenſer, 


—— Throw my heart 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault. 
Shakeſ, eare's Ant. and Cleop. 


Fli'nTy. adj. [from 'flint.] 1. Made of flint; ſtrong. 2. 
Full of ſtones. 3. Hard of keart ; cruel ; ſavage ; inex- 
orable. 
(1.) Tyrant cuſtom 
Hath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down. Shale. Othello. 
A pointed ſlinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountaih's back. Dryden. 

(2.) The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and laying 
them on heaps, is no good huſb Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 

3.) — Gratitude, | 

Through flinty Tartar's boſom, would peep forth, 

And anſwer thanks. Shak. All's well that ends well. 
FLiey. n. , [A cant word.] A liquor much uſed in ſhips, 
made by mixing beer with ſpirits and ſugar. 

The tarpawlin and ſwabber is lolling at Madagaſcar, with 

ſome drunken ſunburnt whore, over a can of flip. Dennis. 
Fii'eeant. adj. [A word of no great authority, probably 
derived from flip-flap.] 1. Nimble ; moveable. It is 
uſed only of the act of ſpeech. 2. Pert; petulant ; wag- 

ith. 
a ( 1.) An excellent anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a woman's 


of his tkains mates. Shak. Romeo and Fuliet. 
Several young flirts about town had a deſign to caſt us out 
of the faſhionable World. Addijon's Guardian. 


FLixTa'Tion. n. /. [from flirt.] A quick ſprightly mo- 


tion. A cant word among women. 
A. muſlin flounce, made very full, would give a very agree- 
able flirtation air. Pope. 


To FLit. v. n. [from To fleet ; or from litter, Daniſh, to 


remove.] 1. To fly away. 2. To remoye ; to migrate. 
In Scotland it is ſtill uſed for removing from one place to 
another at quarter-day, or the uſual term. 3. To flutter ; 
to rove on the wing. 4. To be flux or unſtable. 
(1.) Likeſt it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 
Unto the fair ſunſhine in Summer's > a4 
That when a dreadful ſtorm away is flit, 
Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly ray. Sper/. 
(2.) His grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 
With the frail fleſh; at lait it fitted is, 
W hither the ſouls do hie of men that live amiſs. Fairy Qi. 
So hardly he the fitted life does win, 
Unto her native priſon to return. Fairy Queen. 
It became a received opinion, that the fouls of men, depart- 
ing this life, did flit out of one body into ſome other. Hawk. 
(3-) He made a glancing ſhot, and mis d the dove; 
Yet miſs'd fo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd, by the foot, the flitting bird. Dryd. A. 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air. 
(4-) Himſelf uphigh he lifted from the ground, 
And with ftrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her flatting parts, and element unſound. Fairy Queen. 
He ſtopt at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the free ſoul to fitting air reſign d. Dryd. An. 


Pofe. 


Frir. adj. [from feet.] Swift; nimble ; quick. Not in 


ule. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding fit, 
And deadly ſharp, he held ; whole heads were dight, 
In poiſon and in blood, of malice and deſpight. Fairy Nu. 


FLiTcCH. u. [flicce, Saxon; flycke, Danith ; fleche, flocbe, 


French. Skinner.] The fide of a hog ſalted and cured. 
But heretofore twas thought a ſumptuous feaſt, 
On birthdays, 13 or days of ſtate, 


A falt dry flitch of bacon to prepare; 

If they had freſh meat, twas delicious fare. Dryd. Juv. 
While he from out the chimney took 

A. flitch of bacon off the hook, 

Cut out large ſlices to be fiy'd. Swift. 


He ſometimes accompanies the preſent with a Hitch of bacon. 


tongue, 3 examine * owe ma — be in it certain Addifon 

| juices, which render it flippant. | | 

F n Addiſon, FLITTZAMOUS E. n. J. [veſpertilio ; from flit and mouſe.] 
(2.) Away with fliffant epilogues, Thomſon, The bat ; the winged moule, 


F L O 


Fri'rTinG . / [xlir, Saxon, ſcandal.] An offence ; a 


fault; a failure; a deſert, 
Thou telleſt my flittinga, put my tears into thy bottle, Pſal. 

Flix. 3. [corrupted from fax.] Down; fur; ſoſt 
hair. 

With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
His warm breath blows her flix up as ſhe lies: 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beſceching eyes. 

Frii'xwooup. n. . A plant. 

To Flor. v. n. [ flatter, French.] 1. To ſwim on the 
ſurface of the water. 2. To move without labour in a 
fluid. 3. To paſs with a light irregular courſe: perhaps 
miſtaken for fleet or flet. 

(1.) When the ſea was calm, all boats alike - 

Shew'd maſterſhip in floating. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The ark no more now floats, but ſeems on ground, 

Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. Milton. 

That men, being drowned and ſunk, do float the ninth day, 

when their gall breaketh, are popular affirmations. 

Three bluſt ring nights, born by the ſouthern blaſt, 

I floated ; and difover'd land at laſt. Dad. Zn. 
His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 


Dryd. 


Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the floor. Dryd. 
On frothy billows thouſands float the ſtream, 
In cumb'rous mail. Phillips. 


Carp are very apt to float away with freſh water. Mortimer. 
(2.) What divine monſters, O ye gods, were theſe 

That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas! Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
Switt they deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 

Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the wind. Pope. 

(3-) Floating viſions make not deep impreſſions enough to 


leave in the mind clear, diſtin, laſting ideas. Locte. 
To FLoart. v. a. To cover with water. 
— Proud Pactolus floats the fruitful lands, 
Dryden's A. 


And leaves a rich manure of golden fands. 
Venice looks, at a diſtance, Tike a great town half floated by 
2 deluge. Addiſon on Italy. 
— ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain- ground, 
And floated fields lie undiſtinguiſh'd round. Pope's Statius. 
The valt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall make : 
Lo ! Cobham comes, and fleats them with a lake. Pope. 
FLoarT. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of flowing; the 
flux; the contrary to the ebb. A ſenſe now cut of uſe. 
2. Any body ſo contrived or formed as to ſwim upon the 
water. 3. The cork or quill by which the angler diſco- 
vers the bite of a fiſh. 4. A cant word for a level. 
(1.) Our truſt in the Almighty is, that with us contentions 
are now at their higheſt float. Hooker, Preface. 
There is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, particularly 
from Eaſt to Weſt ; of which kind we conceive the main float 
and refloat of the ſea is, which is by conſent of the univerſe, as 
part of the diurnal motion. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
(2.) They took it for a ſhip, and, as it came nearer, for a 


boat; but it proved a float of weeds and ruſhes. LCL'Eftrange. 
A paſſage for the weary people make; 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtrow, 
Of maſly ſtones make bridges, if it low. Dryden's Virgil. 


(3-) You will find this to be a very choice bait, ſometimes 
caſting a little of it into the place where your float ſwims. 
Walton. 


(4.) Banks are meaſured by the float or floor, which is eigh- 
teen foot ſquare and one deep. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
PLo'aty. adj. Buoyant and ſwimming on the ſurface. 


The hindrance to ſtay wel! is the extreme length of a ſhip, 
eſpecially if ſhe be floaty, and want ſharpneſs of way forwards. 


: | Raleigh's Hays. 
FLOCK. . / [flocc, Saxon.] 1. A company; uſually a 
company of birds or beaſts. 2. A company of theep, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from herds, which are of oxen. 3. A body of 


men. 4. [From floccus.] A lock of wool. 


(1.) She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will ſhe love when the rich golden ſhaft 


Brown. 


0 


Hath kill'd the flock of all affections elſe 
I hat live in her, Shakeſp. Twelfth Night, 
(2.) The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 
Thoſe rate and fulitary ; theſe in flocks 
Paituring at once, and in broad herds upſprung. Milton, 
France has a ſheep by her, to ſhew that the riches of the 
country conſiſted chiefly in flocks and paſturage. Addiſon. 
(3-) The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to Nicanor 
by flocks. 2 Mac. xiv. 14. 
(.) A houſe well furniſh'd ſhall be thine to keep ; 
And, for a flock bed, I can ſheer my ſheep. Dryden. 
To FLock. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather in crowds 
or large numbers. 
Many young gentlemen flack to him every day, and fleet the 
time careloſly. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Upon the return of the ambaſſadors, the poor of all forts 
flacked together to the great maſter's houſe. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Others ran flocking out of their houſes to the general ſuppli- 
cation. 2 Mac. iii. 18. 
Stilpo, when the people flocked about him, and that one 
ſaid, The people come wondering about, as if it were to ſce 
ſome ſtt ange beaſt; no, faith he, it is to ſee a man which Dio- 
genes ſought with his lanthorn at noon-day. Bacon. 
Seeing the ſpirits ſwelling the nerves cauſe the arm's motion, 
upon its reſiſtance they flock from other parts of the body to 
overcome it. Digby on Bedits. 
The wits of the town came thither ; 
'Twas ſtrange to ſee how they fach d together; 
Each — confident of his own way, 
Thought to gain the laurel that day. 
Friends daily flock. 
The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 
To wonder, or to pity, or to mock. Denham. 
People do not flock to courts fo much for their majeſties ſer- 
vice, as for making their fortunes. . L* Eftranpe. 
Ta FLOG. wv. a. [from flagrum, Latin.] To laſh; to 
whip ; to chaſtiſe. 

The ſchoolmaſter's joy is to flog. Swift. 
FLo xv G. particip. paſſive, from To fling, uſed by Spenser. 
FLOOD. n. /. [plod, Saxon; lot, French.] 1. A body of 

water ; the fea ; a river. 2. A deluge; an inundation. 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; the ſwelling of a 
river by rain or inland flood. 4. The general deluge. 5. 
Catamenia. 
(1.) What need the bridge much broader than the flood ? Shak. 
His dominion ſhall be alſo from the one ſea to the other, and 
from the flood unto the world's end. Pſalm Ixxii. 8. 
Or thence from Niger load unto Atlas mount, 
The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus. Milton. 
All dwellings elſe 
Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll'd ; tea cover d fea | 
Sea without ſhore. Milton's Par. Laſt. 
Arcadia's flow'ry plains and pleaſing floods. 
Dryden's Virgit. 
(2.) You ſee this confluence; this great Hood of viliters. 


Shakeſpeare. 
By ſudden floods, and fall of waters, 

 Buckingham's army is diſpers'd and ſcatter d. Shak. K. III. 

. (4+) We ſeek to know the moving of each iphere, 
And the ſtrange cauſe o' th' ebbs and floods of Nile. Davies. 
(4.) When went there by an age ſince the great food, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? Shakef). 
It is commonly opinioned that the earth was thinly inhabited 
before the flood. Brown's Fulgar F-rour:. 
(5-) Thoſe that have the good fortune of miſcarrying, or 
being delivered, eſcape by means of their //vods, revelling the 
humours from their lungs. Harwey on Conſumption: . 


To FLood. v. 4. [from the noun.] To deluge ; to cover 


with waters. 
Where meadows are flooded late in Spring, roll them with a 
large barley: roller. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


Sucklins, 


Dryden's An, 


Fro'opcaTE. n. /. [ flond and gate] Gate or ſhuttet by 


which the watercourſe is cloſed or opened at pleaſure. 
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As it the opening of her mouth had opened ſome great flood- 

ate of forrow, whereof her heart could not abide the violent 

iNue, ſhe funk to the ground. Sidney, 

Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not; but inly bate 

Decp in his fleſh, and opened wide a red floodgate. Spenſer. 

His yonth, and want of experience in maritime ſervice, had 

{mewhat been ſhrewdly touched, even before the fluices and 

/!yolgates of popular liberty were yet ſet open. Motton. 

The rain deſcended for forty days, the cataracts or floodgatrs 

of heaven being opened. Burnet's Theory. 

Flook. n. [Hug, a plow, German] 1. The broad 

part of the anchor which takes hold of the ground. 2. A 
flounder ; a flat river fiſh. 

FLOOR. n. / [lon, plone, Saxon.] 1. The pavement: 

a pavement is always of (tone, the floor of wood or ſtone ; 


the part on which one treads. 2. A ſtory ; a flight of 
rooms. 5 
(1.) His ſtepmother, making all her geſtures counterfeit 
affliction, lay almoſt groveling upon the floor of her — 
ey. 
He rent that iron door, _ . 
Where entered in, his foot could find no floor, 
But all a deep deſcent as dark as hell. 
Look how the floor of heav'n 
Ts thick inlay'd with patens of bright gold: 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold'R, 
But in his motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring to the young ey'd cherubims. Shakeſp. 
The ground lay ſtrewed with pikes fo thick as a floor is 
uſually ſtrewed with ruſhes. Hayward. 
He winnoweth barley to-night in the threſhing floor. Ruth. 
2.) He that building ſtays at one 
Floor, or the ſecond, hath erected none. Fohnſon's Cataline. 
To FLOOR. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover the bottom 
with a floor. 
Hewn ſtone and timber to floor the houſes. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
FLo'orxixGg. n. ,. [from floxr.] Botton; pavement. 
The flooring is a kind of red plaiſter made of brick, ground 
to powder, and afterwards worked into mortar. Addiſon. 
To Flor. v. a. [from flap.] To clap the wings with 
noiſe ; to play with any noiſy motion of a broad body. 
A blackbird was frighted almoſt to death with a huge flop- 
ping kite that ſhe ſaw over her head. L Efirange. 
FLlo'kAL. adj. [ floralis, Latin.] Relating to Flora, or to 


flowers. 


Fairy Queen. 


Let one great day 
To celebrated ſports and floral play, 
Be ſet aſide. Prior. 
Fro'xence. n. /. [from the city Florence.] A kind of 
cloth. i Did. 


FLo'xen. n. /. [ſo named, ſays Camden, becauſe made by 
Florentines.] A gold coin of Edward III. in value fix 
thillings. 

Fro'xeT. . /. | fleurette, French.] A ſmall imperfe&t 
flower. | 

FLO'RID. adj. [ foridus, Latin.] 1. Productive of flow- 
ers ; covered with flowers. 2. Bright in colour ; fluſhed 
with red. 3. Embelliſhed ; ſolendid ; brilliant with de- 
corations. 

(2.) Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many flowers; 


and when it is moſt florid and gay, three fits of an ague can 
change it into yellowneſs and leanneſs. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to be florid, 
when let out of the veſſel, the red part congealing ſtrongly and 
ſoon. Arbuthnot on Al:ments. 
3.) The florid, elevated, and figurative way is for the 
paſſions ; for love and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten :n 
the ſoul, by ſhewing their objects out of their true proportion. 


Dryden. 
Ho did, pray, the florid youth offend, 
Whoſe ſpeech yeu took, and gave it to a friend? Pape. 
FroRlDIr v. x. /. [from florid.] Freſhneſs of colour. 
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There is a floridity in the face from the digeſtion of the 

red part of the blood. Flyer on the Humours. 

FLlo'rxipxness. . . [from florid.] 1. Freſhneſs of co- 
lour. 2. Embelliſhment ; ambitious elegance. 

(2.) Though a philoſopher need not delight readers with his 

floridneſs, yet he may take a care that he diſguſt them not by 


flatneſs. Boyle. 
FLori'FgROUs. adj, | florifer, Latin. ] ProduQtive of 
flowers. 


FO RIM. n. /. [French] A coin firſt made by the Floren- 

tines. That of Germany is in value 25. 4d. that of Spain 

4 5. 44. halfpenny ; that of Palermo and Sicily 2s. 64. 
that of Holland 2 s. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half a florin taxed 

and allowed them for every ſubſtantial receſs. Aylife. 

FLo'risT. u. [ feurifte, French.] A cultivator of flow- 


ers. 


Some botaniſts or flori/ts at the leaſt. Duncial. 
And while they break 
On the charm'd eye, th' exulting florift marks 
With ſecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thomſon, 


FLo'xULENT. 4%. | floris, Latin.] Flowery ; bloſſom- 
ing. 
F d Lous. adj. [ floſculus, Latin] Compoſed of 
flowers ; having the nature or form of flowers. 
The outward part is a thick and carnous covering, and the 
ſecond a dry and floſculous coat. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
To FLorE. vw. a. [See To fleet.] To ſkim. 
Such cheeſes, good Cifley, ye floted too nigh. Tuſſer. 
FLo'TsoN. n. /. (from flote.] Goods that ſwim without 
an owner on the ſea. 
FLo'TTExN. part. [from flote.] Skimmed. Shinner. 
To FLOUNCE. v. =. | plonſen, Dutch, to plunge.] 1. 
To move with violence in the water or mite; to ſtruggle 
or daſh in the water. 2. To move with weight and tu- 
mult. 3. To move with paſſionate agitation. 
(1.) Wuth his broad fins and forky tale he laves 
The riſing ſurge, and flaunces in the waves. Addiſon's Ovid. 


(2.) — Six flouncing Flanders mares 

Are e en as good as any two of theirs, Prior. 
(3-) When I'm duller than a poſt, 

Nor can the plaineſt word pronounce, 

You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce. Swift. 


To FLounce. v. a. To deck with flounces. 
She was flounced and furbelowed from head to foot; every 
ribbon was crinkled, aud every part of her garments in cur]. 
Addiſon. Speftatcr. 
They have got into the faſhion of flouncing the petticoat ſo 
very deep, that it looks like an entire coat of luteſtring. Pope. 
FLouncs. 2. / [ſtom the verb.] Any thing ſewed to the 
garment, and hanging looſe, fo as to ſwell and ſhake. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow, 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 
A muſlin flounce, made very full, would be very agreeable. 
Pope. 
Fro'under. . / [ fynder, Danith ; fuke, Scottiſh.] 
The name of a ſmall flat fiſh. 
Like the flounder, ont of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Camden. 
Flounders will both thrive and breed in any pond. Mortimer. 
To FLo'\unper. v. n. from flounce.] To ſtruggle with 
violent and irregular motions : as a horſe in the mire. 


Down goes at once the horſeman and the horſe ; 
That courſer ſtumbles on the fallen ſteed, 


And flound'ring throws the rider o'er his head. Dryden. 
The more inform'd, the leſs he underſtood, | 
And deeper ſunk by found ring in the mud. Dryden. 


He plung'd for ſenſe, but found no bottom there; 
Then writ and flounder'd on, in mere deſpair. Pope. 
To FLO'URISH. v. mn. [ floreo, floreſco, Latin.] 1. To 
be in vigour ; not to fade. 2. To be in a proſperous 
ſtate. 3. To uſe florid language; to ſpeak with ambi- 
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tious copiouſneſs and elegance. 4. To deſcribe various ſpeeches was commonly the trueſt word they ſpoke, tho leaſt 


figures by interſecting lines; to play in wanton and irre- believed by them, N South's Sermons. 
ular motions. 5. Lo boaſt; to brag. 6. [In muſick.] 8 * pleaſe the 88 of wang 3 
To play ſome prelude without any ſettled rule. - ien, eite and tropes he Nurs his crimes; - 
(1.) The righteous ſhall fouri/o like the palm-tree r 
, 5 1 Tis fine, ſay ' ſt thou; what, to be prais'd and han yd. 
J cow tran; ths nice Bros hat 2 _ (3-) A child with delight looks — — emblems finely drawn 
And all — flouriſh where you 3 your eyes "ok * — ma and —_— * - [06h the _ _ 
> b a : racters and 772ur!/2es ot a bible curiou rinted. ojle. 
0 SHS 1 U . . They were intended only for 4 crnaments of 2 
And * ol 44 hes. Id: dot; bat 2 ns like the flouriſhes about a great letter that ſignify nothing, but 
Nor braſs, 'nor tone, nor parchment, hears nct one, aut made only to delight the eye. ; More againſt , Athei/m. 
Let villany itſelf forſwear'r. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. Fro URISHER. 8. /. [from our %.] One that is in priwe 
Harry, that propheſied thou ſhould'ſt be king, or in proſperity. : 
Doth comfort thee in fleep ; live thou and flourih. Shakeſp. They count him of the green-hair'd eld, they may, or in 
He was the patron of my manhood, when I fl2uriſhed in the his flow'r; ; 3 
opinion of the world, though with ſmall advantage to my for- For not our gieateſt flouriſber can equal him in pow r SET 
tune. Dryden's Dedicat. to Lord Clifford. Chapman's Iliad. 
Bad men as frequently proſper and flouriſh, and that by the To FLOUT. v. a. [ fluyten, Dutch; flouwe, Frilick.] 
means of their wickedneſs. Nelſon. To mock ; to inſult; to treat with mockery and con- 
(3.) Whilſt Cicero acts the part of a rhetorician, he dilates tempt. 
and flouriſhes, and gives example inſtead of rule. Baker. You muſt flout my inſufficiency. Shakeſpeare. 
They dilate ſometimes, and flouri/h long upon little inci- The Norweyan banners flaut the (ky, 
2 they ſkip over and but lightly touch __— ue * And fan our people cold. Shak. Macs. 
their theme. atts's Logich. He mock'd us when he begg'd our voices 
N Impetuous ſpread s Certainly he flouted us . . Fe Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 
The ſtream, and ſmoaking, Hour iſb d o'er his head. Pope. She railed at her, that ſhe ſhould be fo immodett to write to 
To Fi.o'uxtsn. v. a. 1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. one ſhe knew would Hout her. Shakeſpeare. 
2. To adorn with figures of neecle work. 3. To work Phillida Fouts me. Walton's Angler. 
with a needle into figures. 4. To move any thing in To FLour. v. n. To practiſe mockery; to behave with 
uick circles or vibrations by way of ſhow or triumph. 5, Ccontewpt ; to ſneer, ; 
To adorn with embelliſhments of language ; to grace with NES won. 3 a — 3 
eloquence oftentatiouſly diffuſive. 6. To adorn ; to em- N : mT 
bellith ; to grace. eech em 
(1.) With ſhadowy verdure Hour iſb d high, 2 „„ oh out 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Soi 
(3-) All that I ſhall ſay will be but like bottoms of thread FI OUT. » 7. [from the verb.] A mock ; an inſult ; | 
cloſe wound up, which, with a good needle, perhaps may be ENS 4þ ; a Sn: 
flouriſhed into large works. Bacon's War with Spain. wary ou _ of contempt. h . 
(4.) And all the powers of hell in fuil applauſe 1 * wa alk Le. thoſe that had been ” the * s table, 
Flauriſb d their ſnakes, and toſs'd their flaming brands. » — 2 Due” 1 "woke dry blow given ? Bacon. 
Craſhaw. . 2 — 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they cruſh, 8 — 22 = 2 = Frags : Hudibras. 
Flouriſb the ſword, and at the plaſtron puſh. Dryden's Juv. gnarl ir er — * wy — 7 _ fo ; D 
(5.) The labours of Hercules, though flsuri/hed with much . e e eee q we you = ſnar _ —_ le Aden. 
fabulous matter; yet notably ſet forth the conſent of all nations * _— 1 — i % h I 44 e myſelt to by this 
and ages in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating {*P<Fance * Tow all antwer uch an oid ACqUAmance when 
giants, monſters and tyrants. F, he invites me to an intemperate cup ? : Calamy's Serm. 
As they are likely to over-flouri/h their own caſe, ſo their ELO TER. 1. . (from fourt.] One who jeers. 
flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered. Collier. To FLOW. v. n. [plopan, Saxon.] 1. To run or ſpread 


(6.) To bring you thus together, tis no ſin, as water, 2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 3. 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him To riſe ; not to ebb. 4. To melt. 5. To proceed ; to 
Doth flouriſb the deceit. Shukeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. ifſue. - 6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity: as, a 
FLo'urxisH. ./ [from the verb] 1. Bravery; beauty; flowing period. 7. To write ſmoothly ; to ſpeak volu- 

ambitious ſplendour. 2. An oftentatious embelliſhment; bly. 8. To abound ; to be crowded. 9. To be copious ; 

ambirious copiouſneſs; far-fetched elegance. 3. Figures to be full. 10. To hang looſe and waving. 

formed by lines curiouſly or wantonly drawn. (1.) The god am I, whoſe yellow water floxws 

(1.) I call'd thee then vain flouriſh of my fortune; ; Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes. Dryden s Zn. 
T call'd thee then poor ſhadow painted queen, Fields of light and liquid ether floww, 


The preſentation of but what I was. Shakeſp. Rich. III. Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. Dryden. 
The flouriſh ot his ſober youth, 


Endleſs tears down in ſtreams. Swift. 
Was the pride of naked truth. Craſhaw. (2.) With oſier floats the ſtanding water ftrow; 
(2.) This is a flouriſh : there follow excellent parables. Of maſly ſtones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden, 
Bacon. (3.) This river hath thrice flow'd, no ebb between. 
We can excuſe the duty of our knowledge, if we only heſtow | Shakeſpeare. 
the flouriſb of poetry thereon, or thoſe commendatory conceits (4.) Oh that thou would rent the heavens, that the moun- 
which popularly ſet forth the eminence of this creature. tains might flow down at thy preſence. If. Ixiv. 1. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. (J.) I'll uſe that tongue I have: if wit floxw from't, 
The apprehenſion is ſo deeply rivetted into my mind, that I ſhall do good. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
ſuch rhetorical flouriſhes cannot at all looſen or bruſh it out. The knowledge drawn from experience 1s quite of another 


: More Divine Dialogues. kind from that which flowws from ſpeculation or diſcourſe. 
Villanies have not the ſame countenance, when there are 


| South. 
great intereſts, plauſible colours, and flouriſhes of wit and (6.) This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the flowers of rhetorick 
rhetorick ward x between the fight and the object. L'Efr. init, ſhew him to have been of a great wit and floxwing elo- 


The ſo much repeated ornament and flouriſh of their former quence, Hakewill on Providence, 
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() Virgi is fwect and f:rving in his hexameters. Dryden. 
Did frweeter ſounds adorn my fig2ving tongue 

Ihan ever man pronounc'd, or angels ſung. 
(8.) The dry itreets f{orv'd with men. 
(9.) Then ſhall our names, 

Fe in their fu cups freſhly remember'd. Shak. Hen. V. 
There ev'ry eye with ſlumb' rous chains ſhe bound, 

And daſh'd the f-2vimrg goblet to the ground. Pope's Odyſſey. 

(10.) He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green ſilk, 
interwoven with flowers, Hpectator. 
7 Flow. v. a. To overflow; to deluge. 

Watering hops is ſcarce practicable, unleſs you have a ſtream 
at hand to flaw the ground. Mortuner's Huſbandry. 
Flow. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. The riſe of water; not 

the ebb. 2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. 3. A ſtream 
of diction; volubility of tongue. 

(1.) Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, 
endeavour to ſolve the flows and motions of theſe ſeas, illuſ- 
trating the fame by water in a bowl, that riſes or falls accord- 
ing to the motion of the veflel. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The ebb of tides, and their myſterious floxw, 

We as arts elements ſhall underſtand. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

(2.) The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far above that 
of enterpriſing greatly, as an unblemiſhed conſcience and in- 
Hexible reſolution are above an accidental faw of ſpirits, or a 
tudden tide of blood. Pope. 

(3-) Teaching is not a flu of words, nor the draining of 
an hour-glaſs ; but an effectual procuring that a man know 
lomething which he knew not before, or to know it better. 

Sauth, 
FLO'WER. . eur, French; flos, flores, Latin] 1. 
The part of a plant which contains the ſeeds. 2. An or- 
nament ; an embelliſhment. 3. The prime; the flouriſh- 
ing part. 4. The edible part of corn; the meal. 5. The 
molt excellent or valuable part of any thing; quinteſſence. 
6. That which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for any thing valu- 
able. 

(1.) Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have petala, a 
ſtamen, apex and ſtylus ; and whatever flower wants either of 
theſe is reckoned imperfect. Perfect flowers are divided into 
imple ones, which are not compoſed of other ſmaller, and 
which uſually have but one 4 ſtyle; and compounded, 
which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one flower. 
Simple flowers are monopetalous, which have the body of the 
flower all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut or divided 
a little way into many ſeeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, 
bugloſs : or polypetalous, which have diſtin& petala, and thoſe 
falling off fingly, and not all together, as the ſeeming petala 
of monopetalous flawers always do: but thoſe are further di- 
vided into uniform and difform floxwers : the former have their 
right and left hand parts, and the forward and backward parts 
all alike; but the difform have no ſuch regularity, as in the 
Aocuers of ſage and deadnettle. A monopetalous difform flower 
is likewiſe further divided into, firſt, ſemi- fiſtular, whoſe up- 
per part reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the arilo- 
ſtochia: 2d, labiate ; and this either with one lip only, as in 
the acanthum and ſcordium, or with two lips, as in the far 
greater part of the labiate flowers: and here the upper lip is 
1ometumes turned upwards, and fo turns the convex part 
downwards, as in the chamæciſſus; but moſt commonly the 
upper lip 1s convex above, and turns the hollow part down to 
its fellow below, and repreſents a kind of helmet, or monkſ- 
hood; and from thence theſe are frequently called galleate, 
cucullate, and galericulate flowers ; and in this form are the 
floxwers of the lamium, and moſt verticillate plants. Some- 
times the lamium is intire, and ſometimes jagged or divided. 
zd, Corniculate ; that is, ſuch hollow flowers as have on their 
upper part a kind of ſpur, or little horn, as the linaria, del- 
phinum, &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is always imper- 
vious at the tip or point. Compounded flowers are, firſt, 
diſcous, or diſcoidal; that is, whoſe floſculi are ſet fo cloſe, 
thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of the flower plain 
and flat, which, becauſe of its round form, will be like a 
diſcus ; which diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there is a 
row of petala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the points of a 
ſtar, as in the matricaria, chamæmelum, &c. and ſometimes 


Prior. 


Chapman. 


ſon of their poctical form. 
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naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round the limb of 
its diſk, as in the tanacetum : 2d, planifolious, which is com- 
poſed of plain flowers, ſet together in circular rows round the 
centre, and whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, and jag- 

d, as the hieracia. zd, Fiſtular, which is com R of 
ong hollow little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large 
jags at the ends. Imperfe& flowers, becauſe they want the 
petala, are called ſtamineous, apetalous, and illaceous ; 
and thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, 
are by Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them cats- 
tail. The term campaniformis is uſed for ſuch as are in the 


ſhape of a bell, and infundibuliformis for ſuch as are in the 


form of a funnel. Miller, 
Good mens lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shak:/p. Macbeth. 


— With flow'r inwoven treſſes torn, 
The nymphs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets — 
Milton. 


Beauteous flow'rs why do we ſpread 


Upon the monuments of the dead ? Cowley, 
Though the fame fun with all- diffuſive rays | 

Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his power, 

And always ſet the gem above the flower. Pope. 


If the bloſſom of the plant be of moſt importance, we call 
it a floxwer ; ſuch are daihes, tulips, and carnations. Watt. 
(2.) The nomination of perſons to thoſe places being ſo prime 
and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he would reſerve to 
himſelf. Clarendon. 
This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the excellent f-wwers of rhe- 
torick in it, ſhew him to have been a fweet and powerful orator. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Truth needs no floxw'rs of ſpeech. Pope. 
(3.) Alas! young man, your days can ne er be long: 
In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong. Pope's Horace Impr. 
(4.) The bread I would have in flower, ſo as it might be 
baked (till to ſerve their neceſſary want. Spenſer on Ireland. 
II can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments., 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, 
Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal d; 
Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt four 
Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. Pope's Olyſſey. 
(5-) The choice and fliauer of all things profitable the Palms 
do more briefly contain, and more movingly exprets, by rea- 
oer. 


ry. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Thou haſt ſlain 
The flower of Europe for his chi 
The French — is ex of its braveſt ſubjects : 

the flower of the nation 1s conſumed in its wars. Addiſ.n. 
(6.) He is not the flower of courtefy, but, I warrant him, 

as gentle as a lamb. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


FLo'wer de Luce. n. ,. A bulbous iris. 


Miller ſpecities thirty-four ſpecies of this plant; and 
among them the Perſian flower de luce is greatly eſteemed 
for the ſweetneſs and beauty of its variegated flowers, 


which are in perſection in February, or the beginning of 
March. | 


Crop'd are the flower de luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The iris is the flower de luce. Peacham. 


To FLOWER. v. n. [fleurir, French; or from the noun. | 


1. To be in flower; to be in hlofſom ; to bloom; to put 
forth flowers. 2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 3. To 
froth; to ferment; to mantle, as new bottled beer. 4. 
To come as cream from the ſurface. 
1.) So forth marched in this ly fort, 
= 21 the on ny the open air, wry 
And in freth flowering fields themſelves to ſport. Fairy Qu. 


Sacred hill, whoſe head full high, 
Is, as it were, for endleſs memory 


a 
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Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, —_ r Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
For ever with a flow'ring garland crown'd. Fairy Queen. Where, my deluded ſenſe ! was reaſon flown ? . 

Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden flower'd, Where the high majeſty of David's throne ?* Privy. 
Op'ning their various colours. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. (2.) when night 

Mark well the flow ring almonds in th | Darkens the ſtreets, then wander fork the fons 0 N 
If od rous blooms the bearing branches Georg. Of Belial, with inſolence and wine. Milton. 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palm l 24 Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? | 
And od'rous myrtle to the nome weed. Pope's Meſſiah.” Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 

(2.) Whilome in youth, when my youthful a=” Unſcemly flown with inſolence or wine. Pope. 


Like fwallow ſwift, I wandered there ; * 
For heat of heedleſs luſt me did fo 4 
That I of doubted had no fear. Spenſer. 
This cauſe detain'd me all my flow'ring youth, 
Within a loathſome there to pine. Shak. Henry VI. 
(3-) Thoſe above water were the beſt, and that beer did 
— CANNES CERTCENEIBEEY tho 


ugh it were 
An extreme clarification doth 


floawered 
dious and 
of. 
To FLOCwW IR. v. a. [from the noun. 
titious or imitated flowers. 7 
FLo'wERAGE. . /. [from flower ] Store of flowers. Di9. 


FLo'wererT. n. /. [feuret, French.] A flower; a ſmall 


wer. ; : 
Sometimes her head ſhe ndly would aguiſe 
With gaudy or freſh flow'rets dight, 


About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Fairy Queen. 
That ſame dew, which ſometime rage buds 
Was wont to fwell, like round and orient pearls, | 
Stood now within the pretty flow're!'s eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. Shakeſp. 
8s do the ſylvan 
came, that like Pomona's arbour — 
With flow'rets deck'd, and fragrant ſmells. t. Par. Loft. 
Then laughs the childiſh with floww'rets crown'd, 
And laviſhly perfumes the fields around ; 
But no ſubſtantial nouri ag xeceives, 
Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are ves. Dryden's Fables. 


FLo'WERGARDEN. u. /. [flower and garden.) A garden in 
which flowers are principally cultivated. 


1 2 
made my try thoſe s in my flowergarden, and 
I never faw — — | 


FLo'wesivess. n. /. [from flowery.] 1. The ſtate of 
abounding in flowers. 2. Floridneſs of 


Fuo'waxri#62usn. . / A plant ? 


: 


Fo'wnnv. adj. [from fower.] Full of flowers ; adorned 
with flowers real or 6Qitious. 


4 way mother Circe, with the 

Amid'ſ the flow'ry kirtl'd Naiades. Milton. 
— y's i 

Comes dancing from the Eaſt, and leads with her 

The floxw'ry May, who fro lap throws 

The yellow cowſlip and the mroſe. Milton. 
Oer his fair limbs a fow'ry veſt he threw," Pope's Odyſſey. 


To her the ſhady grove, the flow'ry field, 

The ſtreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pope. 
Fio'winGLy. adv. [from flow.] With volubility ; with 
abundance. | | 
"LOW: n. .. [ fluke, Scott. A flounder ; the name of a 


— — Sowa, ſole, and plaice follow the tide 

into the treſh waters. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
FLo'wxzworT. =. / The name of à plant. | 

Frowx. participle of fly, or flee, they being confounded ; 
properly of fly. 1. Gone away. 2. Pulled 3 inflated ; 

ate. 

(1.) For thoſe, * * 
Appointed to it there, had left their charge, 


FLu'ctuanrT. adj. [ Huduans, Latin] Wavering ; un- 
* 7 


n. 

To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that thing to- 
morrow ; to change likings for” — and to ſtand with- 
ing and hankering at a venture, how is it poſſible for any man 
to be at reſt in this fluctuant wandering humour and opinion? 


L" Eftrange 
To FLU'CTUATE. #.,m.[fuduo, Latin.] 1. To > to 
and again as water in Agitation. 2. To float backward and 
forward, as with the motion of water. 3. To move with 
uncertain and haſty motion. 4. To be in an uncertain ſtate; 
to feel ſudden viciſſitudes. 5. To be irrefolute ; to be un- 
Keiser The fufuating fields of liquid a 
r. iquid air, 
with 1 the curious meteors CA , 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. Blackmore. 


(3+) The tempter 
New part puts on; and, as to paſſjpn mov'd, 
Fluctuates diſturb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(4.) As the greateſt part of my-eftate has been hitherto of 
an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt pho" ſeas, or fluc- 
tuating in funds, it is now fixed and fettled m ſubſtantial acres 
and tenements. | Addiſon. Spectator. 

FLuctua'rion. . {. | Fuftuatio, Latin; flufuation, 
French; from fluctuate.] 1. The alternate motion of the 
water. 2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. 

(1.) FluAuations are but motions ſubſervient, which winds, 
ſtorms, ſhores, ſhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. 


ere cauſed by the impulſes and fuctu ation of water 

in the Ponies the = A Woodwward"s Natural Hiftory. 
(2.) Rt hinder it from making a proſelyte of a per- 

F 1 1 of judgment little enough to be wil- 

* to be of it by any thing but errour. : Boyle. 

FLus. =. /. [A word of which I know not the etymology, 
unleſs it be derived from flew of fly. LA ſmall pipe or 
chi to convey air, heat, or ſmoke. 2. Soft down or 
fur, ſuch as may fly in the wind. 

FLue'LLin. . / The herb SyzeEDwELL. 

FLu'zncy. n. [from fluent.] 1. The 2 of flow- 
ing ; ſmoothneſs ; freedom from harſhneſs or aſpetity. 2. 
Readineſs ; copiouſneſs ; volubility. 3. Affluence; abun- 
dance. This ſenſe is obſolete. 

(1.) Fluency of numbers, and moſt 
poet, morals for, the ſerious, and tries for admirers of 
ntrof wit. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
(2.) Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhiered, the better to 
pleaſe theils men who gloried in their extemporary vein and 
eb * ; King Charles. 
e reaſon with ſuch fluency and fire, | 
The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Tickel. 
The common fluencyiaf ſpeech in many men, and moſt wo- 
men, is owing to a ſcarcity of matter, and a ſcarcity of words; 
for wlioever is a maſter of language, and hath a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt, in ing, to heſitate upon the choice of 
both. | Swifts Thoughts on various Subject. 

(.) Thoſe who old in fluency and caſe, 

old him toſt on Sandys's Paraphraſe on Fob. 

© God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Even all they wiſh ; and yet their narrow hearts 
CHhnat ſo great a receive, . 
But their fruition to a leave. Sandy. 

1. Liquid. 2. Flowing; 

3. Ready; copious ; voluble. 


expreſſive figures for the 


8 in flux 


„ QJ 
(=. Virai is feet and vine in his hexameters. Dryden. 
Dich rweeter funds adorn my Haig tongue 
Fin crer man pronounc', or angels lung. Prior. 
(8.) The dry itreets fv d with men. Chapma, 
(9.) Then ſhall our names, 


Fe in their f-2vimg cups freſhly remember'd. Shak. Hen. V. 
There ev'ry eve with fiumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 

And dath'd the f{-2rimg goblet to the ground. Pope's Odyſſi v. 

(10.) He wis cloathed in a fiixving mantle of green ſilk, 
interwoven with flowers, Hectator. 
72 Flow. v. a. To overflow ; to deluge. 

Wat. ring hops is {ſcarce pratiicable, unleſs you have a ſtream 
at hun to ea the ground. Mortuner's Huſbandry. 
iow. u. {from the verb.] t. The rife of water; not 
the ebb. 2. A ſrdyen plenty or abundance. 3. A ſtream 
vf diftion ; volubility of tongue. | 

(.) Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of the earth, 
endeavour to folve the got and motions of theſe ſeas, illut- 
truting the ſume by water in a bowl, that riſes or falls accord- 
my to the motion of the veflel, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The ebb of tides, and their myſterious flor, 

We aus arts elements ſhall underſtand. Dryden's Ann. Mirab, 

(2.) The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far above that 
of enterpriſing greatly, as an unhlemiſhed conſcience and in- 
1!-xible reſolution are above an accidental #22w of ſpirits, or a 
tinklen tide of blood. Pope. 

(3.) Teaching is not a fn of words, nor the draining of 
an hour-glafs ; but an effectual procuring that a man know 
tumething which he knew not before, or to know it better. 

Sth, 
FLOWER. . [ fleur, French; flos, flores, Latin] 1. 
The part of a plant which contains the feeds. 2. An or- 
nament ; an embelliſhment. 3. The prime; the flourith- 
ing part. 4. The edible part of corn; the meal. 5. The 
moſt excellent or valuable part of any thing; quinteſſence. 
©. That which is molt diltinguithed for any thing valu- 
able. 


(1.) Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have petala, a 
ſtamen, apex and ſtylus ; and whatever flower wants either of 
theſe is reckoned imperfect. Perfect flowers are divided into 
Umple ones, which are not compoſed of other ſmaller, and 
which uſually have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 
which conſiſt of many floſculi, all making but one ffo2wer. 
Simple flytbers are monopetalous, which have the body of the 
fiswwer all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut or divided 
a little way into many ſceming petala, or leaves ; as in borage, 
bugloſs : or polypetalous, which have diſtinct petala, and thoſe 
falling off ſingly, and not all together, as the ſeeming petala 
of monopetalous f9wers always do: but thoſe are further di- 
vided into uniform and difform floxvers : the former have their 
right and left hand parts, and the forward and backward parts 
al alike z but the difform have no fuch regularity, as in the 
fgrvers of ſage and deadnettle. A monopetalous ditform flower 
is likewiſe further divided into, firſt, ſemi- fiſtular, whoſe up- 
per part reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the arilo- 
ſtochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with one lip only, as in 
the acanthum and ſcordium, or with two lips, as in the far 
greater part of the labiate flowers: and here the upper lip is 
tometimes turned upwards, and fo turns the convex part 
downwards, as in the chamzciffus ; but molt commonly the 
upper hp 1s convex above, and turns the hollow part down to 
its fellow below, and repreſents a kind of helmet, or monk!- 
hood; and from thence theſe are frequently called galleate, 
cucullate, and galericulate floxvers ; and in this form are the 
floxwers of the lamium, and moſt verticillate plants. Some- 
times the lamium is intire, and ſometimes jagged or divided. 
zd, Corniculate; that is, ſuch hollow fluwwvers as have on their 
upper part a kind of ſpur, or little horn, as the linaria, del- 
phinum, &c. and the carniculum, or calcar, is always unper- 
vious at the tip or point. Compounded flowers are, firſt, 
diſcous, or diſcoidal; that is, whoſe floſculi are ſet fo clotz, 
thick, and even, as to make the ſurface of the flower plain 
and flat, which, becauſe of its round form, will be like a 
diſcus ; which diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there is a 
row of petala ſtanding round in the ditk, like the points of a 
ſtar, as in the matricaria, chamemelum, &c. and ſometunes 
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naked, having no fiuch radiating leaves round the limb of 
its diſk, as in the tanacetum : 2d, planifolious, which is com- 
poſed of plain flowers, ſet together in circular rows round the 
centre, and whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, and jag- 
od, as the hieracia. zd, Fiſtular, which is . of 
long hollow little flowers, like pipes, all divided into large 
jags at the ends. Imperfe& flyers, becauſe they want the 
petala, are called ſtamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous ; 
and thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like the juli, 
are by Tournefort called amentaceous, and we call them cats- 
tail. The term campaniformis is uſed for ſuch as are in the 
ſhape of a hell, and infundibuliformis for ſuch as are in the 
torm of a funnel. Miller, 
Good mens lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shak-:/p. Macbeth. 
— With flow'r inwoven treſſes torn, 
The nymphs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets — 
Liton. 


Beauteous flow'rs why do we ſpread 

Upon the monuments of the dead? Corley, 
Though the fame ſun with all-diffuſive rays 

Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 

We praiſe the ſtronger effort of his power, 


And always ſet the gen above the flower. Pee. 
If the bloſſom of the plant be of moſt importance, we ca}l 
it a flogen; ſuch are daiſies, tulips, and carnations. Matt. 


(2.) The nomination of perſons to thoſe places being to prune 
and inſeparable a flower of his crown, he would reſerve to 
himſelf. Clarendon. 

This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the excellent f2vers of rhe- 
torick in it, ſhe him to have been a ſweet and powerful orator. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

Truth needs no floxw'rs of ſpeech. Pope. 

(3.) Alas! young min, your days can neer be long: 

In flow'r of age you periſh for a ſong. Pope's Horace Impr. 

(4.) The bread I would have in flower, fo as it might be 
baked (till to ſerve their neceſſary want. Spenſer on Ireland. 

I can make my audit up, that all 

From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 


And leave me but the bran. Shakeſp. Coriolanut. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. | Arbuthnot on Aliment. 


But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill'd, 

Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal d; 

Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt fur 

Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the evening hour. Pope's O luste u. 

( 5.) The choice and {aver of all things profitable the Palms 
do more briefly contain, and more movingly exprets, by rea- 
ſon of their poctical form. Hooker. 
Thou haſt ſlain 
The fl-wwer of Europe for his chivalry. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

The French n is exhauſted of its braveſt ſubjects : 
the floxwer of the nation is conſumed in its wars. Ain. 

(6.) He is not the flower of conrtefy, but, I warrant him, 
as gentle as a lamb. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


FLo wen de Luce. n. ,. A bulbous iris. 
Miller ſpecihes thirty-four ſpecies of this plant; and 
among them the Perſian flower de luce is greatly eſteemed 
for the ſweetneſs and beauty of its variegated flowers, 


which are in perſection in February, or the beginning of 
March. 


Crop'd are the fywwer de luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The iris is the fla wer de luce. Peacham. 
ToFLo'weER. v. n. | fleurir, French; or from the noun. ] 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom; to bloom; to put 
forth flowers. 2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 3. To 
froth; to ferment; to mantle, as new bot:led beer, 4. 
To come as cream from the ſurface. 
(1.) So forth they marched in this goodly fort, 
To take the folace of the open air, 
And in freth flowering fields themſelves to ſport, Fairy Ru. 
Sacred hill, whoſe head full high, 
Is, a it were, for endlets memory 
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Ot that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a flow'ring garland crown'd. Fairy Queen. 
Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden flowwer'd, 
Op'ning their various colours. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood, 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load. Dryd. Georg. 

To leafleſs ſhrubs the flow'ring palms fucceed, 

And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. Pope's Meſſiah. 

(2.) Whilome in youth, when flo d my youthful ſpring, 
Like fwallow ſwift, I wandered here and there; 

For heat of heedleſs luſt me did fo ſting, 
That I of doubted danger had no fear. 

This cauſe detain'd me all my flow'ring youth, 
Within a loathſome dungeon there to pine. Shak. Henry VI. 
(3-) Thoſe above water were the beft, and that beer did 

flower a little; whereas that under water did not, though it were 
freſh. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
An extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirits ſo ſmooth 
that become dull, and the drink dead, which ought to 
have a little flogvering. Bacn's Natural Hiftory. 
(4.) If you can accept of theſe few obſervations, which have 
flowered off, and are, as it were, the burniſhing of many ſtu- 
dious and contemplative years, I here give you them to diſpoſe 
of. Milton on Education. 
ToFLo'weR. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with fic- 

titious or imitated flowers. 

FLo'wERAGE. u. from flower ] Store of flowers. Di 7. 
FrLro'wERET, n. /. [ fleuret, French.] A flower; a ſmall 
flower. | 

Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh flow'rets dight, 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. Fairy Queen. 

That ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flow'ret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 

So to the ſylvan lodge 
came, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil'd, 
With flow'rets deck ' d, and fragrant fmells. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with floww'rets crown'd, 
And laviſhly perfumes the fields around ; 
But no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives, 
Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves. Dryden's Fables. 


FLo'wERGARDEN. u. /. [flower and garden.) A garden in 
which flowers are principally cultivated. 
Obſerving that this manure produced flowers in the field, 
I made my gardener try thoſe ſhells in my flowergarden, and 
I never ſaw better carnations or flowers. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
FLo'weriness. n. /. [from flowery.] 1. The ftate of 
abounding in flowers. 2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 
FLo'wexINGBusn. u. / A plant, 
FLo'werv. adj. [from fower.] Full of flowers; adorned 


with flowers real or fictitious. 
mother Circe, with the 


Spenſer. 


Shakeſp. 


M ſyrens three 
Amid' the . Aline Naiades. i 


Milton. 
ay's harbinger 
Comes dancing from the Eaſt, and leads with her 
The floxw'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſlip and the pale primroſe. Milton. 


Oer his fair limbs a fow'ry veſt he threw. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To her the ſhady grove, the flow'ry field, 
The ftreams and fountains, no delight could yield. Pope. 

Fio'wincLy. adv. [from flow.] With volubility ; with 
abundance. 

"os wK. n. . [ fluke, Scott.] A flounder ; the name of a 
| Amongſt theſe the Haul, ſole, and plaice follow the tide u 
into the treſh waters. Carew's Survey of 8 
Lo'WKwoRT. 3. / The name of a plant. 


FLownw. participle of fly, or fee, they — confounded ; 


properly of . 1. Gone away. 2. P 3 inflated ; 
elate. 
(1. For thoſe, 


Appointed to ſit there, had left their charge, 


0 


Floun to the upper world. Milton's Parailiſe Ly. 
Where, my deluded ſenſe! was reaſon flown ? 
Where the high majeſty of David's throne ? ' 
(2. d when night 
Darkens the ſtreets, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Belial, flown with inſolence and wine. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? 
Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 
Unſeemly flown with inſolence or wine. Pope. 
FLu'ctuanT. adj. [ fluduans, Latin.] Wavering ; un- 
certain. | 
To be longing for this thing to-day, and for that thing to- 
morrow ; to change likings for loathings, and to ftand wiſh- 
ing and hankering at a venture, how is it poſſible for any man 
to be at reſt in this fluctuant wandering humour and opinion? 


L" Eflrange. 
To FLU'CTUATE. v. =. [Huctuo, Latin.] 


Prior. 


Milton. 


1. To toll to 
and again as water in agitation. 2. To float back ward and 
forward, as with the motion of water. 3. Io move with 
uncertain and haſty motion. 4. To be in an uncertain ſtate; 
to feel ſudden viciſſitudes. 5. To be irreſolute ; to be un- 
determined. | 

(r.) The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow'r Divine, that rais d the mighty frame. Blackmore. 
(3.0 The tempter 
New part puts on; and, as to paſhon mov'd, 
Fluctuates diſturb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. - 
(4.) As the greateſt part of my eſtate has been hitherto of 
an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon ſeas, or fluc- 
tuating in funds, it is now fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial acres 
and tenements. Addiſon. Spectator. 

Friuctua'Tion. n. . [| flufuatio, Latin; flutuation, 
French; from fluctuate.] 1. The alternate motion of the 
water. 2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. 

(r.) Flufuations are but motions ſubſervient, which winds, 
ſtorms, ſhores, ſhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. 

Brown. 

They were cauſed by the impulſes and fufuation of water 

in the bowels of the earth. Woodwvard”s Natural Hiſtory. 

(2.) It will not hinder it from making a proſelyte of a per- 


loves ion of judgment little enough to be wil- 

lng to be cad of it by any thing but errour. © Byte. 

FLus. n. /. [A word of which I know not the etymology, 

unleſs it be derived from few of fly] 1. A ſmall pipe or 

chimney to convey air, heat, or ſmoke. 2. Soſt down or 
fur, ſuch as may fly in the wind. 


FLue'LLin. n. / The herb SytEDWwELL. 

FLu'excy. n. [from fluent.) 1. The quality of flow- 
ing; ſmoothneſs ; freedom from harſhneſs or aſperity. 2. 
Readineſs ; copiouſneſs ; volubility. 3. Affluence; abun- 
dance. This ſenſe is obſolete. 

(1.) Fluency of numbers, and moſt expreſſive figures for the 
poet, morals for the ſerious, and pleaſantries for admirers of 
points of wit. Garth's Preface to Ovid. 

(2.) Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhiered, the better to 
pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their extemporary vein and 


fluen . King Charles. 
We reaſon with ſuch fluency and fire, 
The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Tickel!. 
The common fluency of ſpeech in many men, and moſt wo- 
men, is owing to a ſcarcity of matter, and a ſcarcity of words ; 
for wlioever is a maſter of language, and hath a mind full of 
ideas, will be apt, in ſpeaking, to heſitate upon the choice of 
both. Sawift's Thoughts cn various Subjects. 
(3.) Thoſe who 


old in fluency and eaſe, 
Behold him toſt on leas. Sandys s Paraphraſe en Jeb. 


God riches and renown to men imparts, 
Even all they wiſh ; and yet their narrow hearts 


Cannot fo great a r. a 
ger leave. andys. 


1. Liquid. 2. Flowing; 
3. Ready; copious ; voluble. 


But their fruition to a 
FLU'ENT. adj [ fucns, Latin. ] 
in motion z In flux. 

* L 
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(1.) It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluid, but ſtupiſied. 
Bacon. 
(2.) Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of its dura- 
tion being independent upon another, it doth not follow that 
b.cuuic any thing moves this moment, it muſt do fo the next. 
Ray in the Creaticu. 
(3-) Thoſe have ſome natural diſpoſitions, which have better 
grace in youth than in age, fuch as is a fluent and luxurious 
jpzech. Bacon. 
I thall lay before you all that's within me. 
And with moſt fluent utterance. 
Fuu'ent. . / Stream ; running water. 
Confiding in their hands, that ſed'lous ſtrive 
To cut th' outrageous fluent ; in this diſt re ſs, 


Denham's Sophy. 


Ev'n in the fight of death. Phillips. 


Fru'tenTLyY. adv. [from fluent.] With ready flow; vo- 
lubly ; readily; without obſtruction or difficulty. 
FLU'tD. adj. [ fuidus, Latin; fluide, French. ] Having 
parts eaſily ſeparable ; not ſolid. 
Or ſerve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The fluid ſkirts of that fame wat ry cloud, 
Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow's the earth ? Milton. 
It particles flip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agitated by 
heat, aud the heat is big enough to keep them in agitation, the 
body is Huld; and if it be apt to ſtick to things, it is humid. 
Newton's Opt. 
Fiu'tp. u. /. 1. Any thing not ſolid. 2. [In phyſick.] 
Any animal juice : as the blood. 
Conſider how luxury hath introduced new diſeaſes, and with 


them, not improbably, altered the whole courſe of the fluids. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 


FLu'tdiTyY» mn. /. [ fuidite, Fr. from fluid] The quality in 
bodies oppoſite to ſtability; want of coherence between 
the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminiſhing the tena- 
city of bodies; it makes many bodies fluid, which are not fluid 
in cold, and increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids ; as of 
oil, balſam and honey; and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. 

Newton's Opt. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude is too great fluidity. Arb. 

Fru'towtss. . /. [from fluid.) That quality in bodies 
oppoſite to ſtability. 

What if we ſhould fay that fluidneſs and _—_ ſo 
much upon the texture of the parts, that, by the change of that 
texture, the ſame may be made to conſtitute either a 
fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too? Boyle. 

Fru'mmery. n. /. A kind of food made by coagulation of 
whea'flower or oatmeal. 

Milk and flummery are very fit for children. Locke. 

Fun. participle and preterite of fling. Thrown ; 
caſt. 

Several ftatues the Romans themſelves flung into the river, 
when they would revenge themſelves. Addiſcn on Italy. 

FLUOR. / ([Latin.] 1. A fluid ſtate. 2, Catamenia. 

(1.) The particles of fluids which do not cohere too ſtrongly, 
and are of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders them moſt ſuſceptible of 
thoſe agitations which keep liquors in a fuer, are moſt eaſily ſe- 
parated and rarified into vapours. Newton's Opt. 

FLu'xry. n./. 1. A guſt or ſtorm of wind; a haſty blaſt. 
2. Hurry; a violent commotion. 

(1.) The boat was overſet by a ſudden flurry from the 22 

| Wwift, 

To FLUSH. v. n. [ fuyſen, Dutch, to flow; flus, or flux, 
Fr.] 1. To flow with violence. 2. To come inhaſte. 3. 
To glow in the ſkin ; to produce a colour in the face by a 
ſudden afflux of blood. It is properly uſed of a ſudden or 
tranfient heat of countenance ; not of a ſettled complexion. 
4. To thine ſuddenly. Obſolete. 5 

(1.) The pulſe of the heart he attributes to an ebullition and 
fudden expanſion of the blood in the ventricles, after the man- 
ner of the milk, which, being heated to fuch a degree, doth 
ſuddenly, and all at once, flaſb up and run over the "owe 

ay. 


Fs" 


It flu/Zes violently out of the cock for about a quart, and 
then ſtops. M-rimer's ujbaadry, 
(2.) If the place but aify.ds 
Any ſtore of lucky birds, 
As I make em to 4%, 
Each owl out of his buſh. Ben. Jobuſen's Ox ls, 
(3.) Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 


Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 


She married. Shak. Hamlet. 
Thus Eve with count'nance blithe her tory told, 
But in her cheek diſtemper fluſhing glow d. Milion, 


What can be more ſignificant than the ſudden fuſbing and 
confuſion of a bluth ? Collier of the Aſgcct. 
What means that lovely fruit? What means, alas 
That blood, which fluſhes guilty in your face? Dryden. 
—— At once, array d | 
In all the colours of the fluhing year, 
The garden glows. Thoemſon's Spring. 
(4.) A flake of fire that fluſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. Spenſer, 
To FLusn. v. a. 1. To colour; to redden: properly to 
redden ſuddenly. 2. To elate; to elevate; to give the 
appearance of ſudden joy. 
(.) The glowing dames of Zama's royal court, 
Have faces fluſb'4 with more exalted charms. Aduiſ. Cato. 
— Some court, or ſecret corner ſeek, 
Nor fluſh with ſhame the paſſing virgin's cheek. Gay's Triv, 
(2.) A . 4 people, fluſbed with great victories and ſuc- 
ceſſes, are rarely known to confine their joys within the bounds 
of moderation and innocence. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Frusn. adj, 1. Freſh; full of vigour. 2. Affluent; 
abounding. A cant word. 
(1.) He took my father grofly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and fuſb as May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, fave Heav'n ? Shah, 
I love to wear clothes that are fluſb, 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland. 
(2.) Lord Strut was not very fluſþ in ready, either to go to 
law or clear old debts ; neither could he find good bail. 
Arbuthnot. 


Flos. u. . 1. Afflux; ſudden impulſe; violent flow. 


This is commonly corrupted to flaſh : as, a flaſh of wa- 
ter. 2. Cardsall of a fort. 
(r.) Never had any man fuch a loſs, cries a widower, in the 
Nuſh of his extravagancies for a dead wife. L' Eftrenge. 
The pulſe of the arteries is not only cauſed by the pulſa- 
tion of the heart, driving the blood through them in manner Ut 
a wave or fluſb, but by the coats of the arteries themſelves. 
Ray. 
Succeſs may give him a preſent fluſh of joy; but when the 
ſhort tranſport is over, the apprehenſion of loſing ſucceeds to 
the care of acquiring. Rogers's Sermons. 
To FLu's TER. v a. [from To fluſb.] To make hot and 
roſy with drinking; to make half drunk. 
Three lads of Cyprus, noble ſwelling fpirits, 
Have I to-night flu/ter'd with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Shakeſp. Othello. 
FLUTE. . /. { fufte, flute, Fr. fuyte, Dutch.] 1. Amuſical 
pipe; a pipe with ftops for the fingers. 2. A channel 
or furrow in a pillar, like the concave of a flute ſplit. 
(1.) Th' oars were filver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept ſtroke. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
The ſoft complaining flute FD 
In dying notes diſcovers 
The woes of hopeleis lovers, 
Whoſe dirge is whiſper'd by the warbling lute. Dryden. 


To FLuTE. v. a. To cut columns into hollows. 

To FLU'TTER. v. n. [flozenan, Saxon; flotter, French.] 
1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation of the wings. 
2. To move about with great ſhow and buſtle without con- 
ſequence. 3. To be moved with quick vibrations or un- 
dulations. 4. To be in agitation; to move irregularly ; 
to be in a ſtate of uncertainty, 
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(r.) As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, futtereth over her 
-oung, and ſpreadeth abroad her wings, ſo the Lord alone did 
lead him. Deut. xxxii. 11. 
Think you've an angel by the wings; 
One that gladly will be nigh, 
To wait upon each morning-ligh ; 
Toflutter in the balmy air 
Of your well-perfumed pray'r. Craſhhaw. 
They fed, and, flutt ring, by degrees withdrew. Dryden. 
(2.) Exceſs muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it Hutter 


and troth high. Grew, 
No rag, no ſcrap of all the beau or wit, 
That once fo flutter'd, and that once ſo writ. Pope's Dunc. 
(3. Ve ſpirits! to your charge repair; 
The flutt' ring fan be Zephyretta's care. Pope. 
They the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 
Or teach the flutt"ring fail to float in air. Pope's 0405. 
(4.) The relation being brought him what a glorious victory 


was got, and how long ſhe fluttered upon the wings of doubtful 
ſucceſs, he was not ſurpriſed. Hobel Vocal Foreſt. 

It is impoſſible that men ſhould certainly diſcover the agree- 
ment or diſagreement of ideas, whilſt their thoughts futter 
about, or ſtick only in ſounds of doubtful ſignification. Locke. 

Eſteem we theſe, my friends! event — chance, 

Produc'd by atoms from their flatt ring dance! Prior. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wandering, and cannot 
be fixed attentively to a few ideas ſucceſſively. Watts. 

ToFLu'TTEeR. v. 4. 1. To drive in diſorder, like a flock 
of birds — rouſed. 2. To hurry the mind. 3. To 
diforder the poſition of any thing. | 

(r.) Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 

Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

FLu'tTer. . , [from the verb] 1. Vibration; undulation; 
quick and itregulat motion. 2. Hurry ; tumult ; diſorder 
of mind. 3. Confuſion ; irregular poſition. 

(r.) An infinite variety of motions are to be made uſe of in 
the flutter of a fan: there is the angry flutter, the modeſt 
flutter, and the timorous flutter. Addiſon. Spectator. 

FLuvia'TiCk. adj. ¶ fluviaticus, Latin.] Belonging to ri- 
vers. 

FLUX. . /. [ fuxus, Latin; fux, French.] 1. The act 
of flowing; paſſage. 2. The ſtate of paſſing away and 
giving place to others. 3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. 
4. D — ; diſeaſe ia which the bowels are excoriated 
and bleed ; bloody flux. 5. Excrement ; that which falls 
from bodies. 6. Concourſe; confluence. 7. The ſtate 
of being melted. 8. That which mingled with a body 
makes it melt. 

2 The ſimple and primary motion of fire is a flux, in a di- 
line from the center - the Baud its e ee Digby. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great part of them is 
. 4 4 the body. Arbuthnot, 

(2.) Whether the heat of the ſun in animals whoſe parts are 
ſucceſſive, and in a continual flux can produce a _y and perfect 
gloſs of blackneſs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

What the ftated rate of intereſt ſhould be, in the conſtant 
change of affairs, and flux of money, 1s hard to — 

oc te. 
In the conſtituent matter of one body, turning naturally to 
another like body, the ſtock or fund can never be exhauſted, 
nor the flux and alteration ſenſible. Woodward. 
Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual flux, and ſtand 
in need of recruits to ſupply thoſe words that are continually 
talling. Cl * 2 5 — 
3.) Quinces ſto es of blood. not on Diet. 

A dong eaſtern ſpice, ſecure 

From burning fluxes and hot calenture. Hallifax. 

(5.) Civetis the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shakeſpeare. 

1 Left and 8 of his y_ friends ; 

Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery 

The flux 3 Sakeſd. As you like it. 

FLux. adj. [ fluxus, Latin.] Unconſtant; not durable; main- 
tained by a conſtant ſucceſſion of parts. 

ToFLux. v. a, 1. To melt. 2. To falivate ; to evacuate 


by ſpitting, 


* 


(2.) He might faſhionably and genteelly have been duelled 

or fluxed into another world. South. 

FruxtLity. . [ fuxus, Latin.] Eaſineſs of ſeparation 
of parts; poſſibility of liquefaction. 

Experiments ſcem to teach, that the ſuppoſed averſation of 
nature to a vacuum is but accidental, or in conſequence, partly 
of the weight and fluidity, or at leaſt flaxility of the bodies here 
below. Boyle. 


FLu'x1on. n. / [ fluxio, Latin.] 1. The act of flowing. 2. 


The matter that flows. 3. [In mathematicks.] The arith- 
metick or analyſis of infinitely ſmall variable quantities; 
or it is the method of finding an infinite ſmall or iofinitely 
ſmall quantity, which, being taken an infinite number of 
times, becomes equal to a quantity given. Harris. 

(2.) The fluxion increaſed, and abſceſſes were raiſed. 


; Wiſeman. 
(3.) A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and depths 
of modern algebra and fluxions, are not worth the labour of 
thoſe who deſign the learned profeſſions as the bulineſs of life. 


Watts. 


To FLY. pret. flew or fled ; part. fled or flown. v. n. [rleogan, 


Saxon. To fly is properly to uſe wings, and gives few and 
flown. To flee is to . or to go away, flean, Saxon, and 
makes fled, They ate now confounded.) 1. To move 
through the air with wings. 2. To paſs through the air. 
3. Topaſs away, with the idea of ſwiftneſs or eſcape. 4. 
To pals ſwiftly. 5. To move with rapidity. 6. Jo part 
with violence. 7. To break; to ſhiver ; to burſt aſunder 
with a ſudden exploſion. 8. [flean, Saxon; fliehen, Ger- 
man.] To run away ; to attempt eſcape. In this ſenſe 
the verb is properly to flee, when fled is formed; but the 
examples following thew that they are confounded : they 
ate confounded oftener in the preſent than in the preter 
tenſe. 9. To FLy at. To ſpring with violence upon; 
to fall on ſuddenly. 10. To FLy in the face. To inſult. 11. 
ToFLy in ho four. To act in defiance. 12. To FLy 
eff. To revolt. 13. Je FL out. To burſt into paſſion. 
14. To FLy out. To break out into licenſe. 15. To 
FLy out. To ftarty violently from any direction. 16. To 
let Fry. To diſcharge. 17. To be light and unencum- 
bered ; as, a flying camp. 5 
909 Ere the bat hath flozwr 

His cloiſter d flight. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open firmament of 
heaven. | Gen. i. 20. 

Theſe mens haſtineſs the warier ſort of you do not com- 
mend : ye wiſh they had held themſelves longer in, and not 
flown fo dangerouſly abroad before the feathers of the cauſe had 


been grown. : Hooker. 
(2.) Man is born unto trouble, as the ſparks fly upward. 


eb, v. 

(3.) Ev'n a romance, a tune, a rhime, 

Help thee to paſs the tedious time, 

Which elſe would on thy hanò remain; 

Though flown, it ne er looks back again. Prior. 
(4. The ſcouts with fying ſpeed 

Return, and thr the city ſpread the news. Dryden. 
Earth rolls back beneath the dying ſteed. ope. 
(5.) As ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 

On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. Dryden. 
(6.) Glad to catch this goed occaſion, 

Moſt thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff | 

And corn ſhall fly aſunder. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He baſſas heads, to fave his own, made fly ; 

And now, the ſultan to preſerve, muſt die. Waller, 
(7.) Behold, a frothy ſubſtance riſe ; | 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Swift. 


(8.) Which when the valiant elf perceiy'd, he leapt, 
As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenſer. 
Ye lhall flee, as ye fled from before the earthquake. 

Zech. xiv. 5. 


Abiathar eſcaped, and fled after David. 1 Sg. Xxii. 20, 
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W hat wonder if the kindly beams he ſhed, 
Reviy'd the drooping arts again | 
If ſcience rais'd her head, 

And foft humanity that from rebellion fled. 

He oft defir'd to fly from Iſracl's throne, 
And live in ſhades with her and love alone. 

I'll fly from * gp flocks, and flow'ry plains ; 
From ſhepherds, flocks, and plains I may remove, 
Forſake mankind, and all the world but love. 

(9.) A ſervant that he bred, thrill'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
To his great maſter ; who, thereat enrag d, 
Flew on him, and amongſt them fell'd him dead. Shakeſp. 
Though the dogs have never ſcen the dog-killer, yet they 

will come forth, and bark and fly at hm. Baccn's Nat. Hift. 
No honour, no fortune, can keep a man from being miſerable, 
when an enraged conſcience ſhall fly at him, and take him by 
the throat. South's Sermons. 
This is an age that flies at all learning, and enquires eſpe- 
cially into faults. South. 
(10.) This would diſcourage any man from doing you good, 
when you will either negle& him, or fly in his face; and he muſt 
expect only danger to himſelf. Swift's Drapier's Letters. 
(11.) Fly in nature's face : 
— But how, if nature fly in my. face firſt ? 
hen nature's the aggreſſor. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
(12.) Deny to ſpeak with me? They're ſick, they're weary, 
They have travell'd all the night! mean fetches ; 
The images of revolt and flying of. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


— The traytor Syphax 
Fleau of at once with his Numidian horſe. Addiſex's Cato. 
13.) — How eaſy is a noble ſpirit diſcern d, 
From harſh and ſulphurous matter that fires out 
In contumelies, makes a noiſe, and ſtinks. Ben. Fohnſ. Catil: 
_ Paſſion is apt to ruffle, and pride will Ay out into contumely 
and neglect. Colker of Friendſhip. 
(14.) You uſe me like a courſer ſpurr'd and rein d: 
If I fly out, my fierceneſs you command. Dryden. 
Papiſts, when unoppoſed, fly out into all the pageantries of 
worſhip ; but when they are hard P 1c by arguments, lie 
cloſe intrenched behind the council of Trent. Dryden. 
(15.) All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual endea- 
vour to recede from the centre, and every moment would fly out 
in right lines, if they were not reſtrained. Bentley's Sermons. 
(16.) The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, /ets 655 
And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſky. Granville. 
T, FL. v. a. 1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. 2. To 
refuſe aſſociation with. 3. To quit by flight. 4. To at- 
tack by a bird of prey. 5. It is probable that flew was 
originally the preterite of fy, when it ſignified volation, 
and fled when it ſignified eſcape : n ſhould be confined 
likewiſe to volation ; but theſe diſtinctions are now con- 
founded. I know not any book except the Scriptures in 
which fly and flee are carefully kept ſeparate. 
(1.) Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love purſues : 
Purſuing that which flies, and flying what purſues. Shakeſp. 
O Jove, I think 
Foundations fly the wretched ; ſuch I mean, 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Where they ſhould be relieved. ” Shakeſpeare. 
If you fly phyſick in health altogether, it will be too ſtrange 
for your body when you ſhall need it. Bacon's Eſſays. 
O whither ſhall I run, or which 
The fight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


(2.) Sleep flies the wretch ; or when with cares oppreſt 
And his toſs'd limbs are weary'd into reſt, AY 


Then dreams invade. Juvenal 
Nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden 
; Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 


His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 


The firſt who fail'd in air. Dryden An. 
(4.) If a man can this monſter, and with her fy other 
ravening fowl, and kill them, -it is ſomewhat worth. Bacon. 


FLy. n. [fleoxe, Saxon.] 


To FLWBLOW. v. a. 


FLYER. n. /. [from fly.] 


To Foar. v. . To be diſburthened of the fs 


1. A (mall winged inſect of 
many ſpecies. 2. That part of a machine which, being 
put into a quick motion, regulates and equaliſes the motion 


F O A 


of the reſt. 3. That part of a vane which points how the 

wind blows. | 

1.) As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods: 
They kill us for their ſport. Shakeſpeare's King Lear, 
My country neighbours _ to think of being in general, 
before they come to think of the fly in their ſheep, or the tares 
in their corn. Locke. 
To prevent the fly, ſome propoſe to ſow aſhes with the ſeed. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
— To heedleſs flies the window proves 
A conſtant death. homfon's Summer. 
(2.) If we 1 a man tied in the place of the weight, it 
were eaſy, by a ſingle hair faſtened unto the fly or balance of 
the jack, to draw him up from the ground. Wilkins. 
if and blow.] To taint with flics ; 
to fill with maggots. 


I am unwilling to believe that he deſigns to play tricks, and 
to flyblow my words, to make others diſtaſte them. 
Stullingfleet. 


Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 


Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. Swift, 
So morning inſects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fybloww in the ſetting ſun. Pope. 


FLy'Boar. . y and beat.} A kind of veſſel nimble 


and light for failing. 


FLyca'TCHER. a. [ fly and catch.] One that bunts flies. 


There was more need of Brutus in Domitian's days, to 
mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a fycatcher. Dryden, 

The ſwallow was a flycatcher as well as the ſpider. L'Efr, 
1. One that flies or runs away. 
This is written more frequently flier. 2. One that uſes 
wings. 3. The fly of a jack. 4. [I architecture.] Stairs 
wade of an oblong ſquare figure, whoſe fore and back 
ſides are parallel to each other, and ſo are their ends: 
the ſecond of theſe flyers ſtands parallel behind the firſt, 
the third behind the ſecond, and fo are ſaid to fly off from 
one another. Maxon Mech. Exer. 

(1.) They hit one another with darts, as the others do with 
their hands, which they never throw counter, but at the back 
of the flier. Sandys's Journey. 

He grieves ſo many Britons ſhould be loſt ; | 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 
To fave the fliers than to win the field. Waller, 


To FLy'eisn. v. n. | fly and fiſh.] To angle with a hook 
baited with a fly, either natural or artificial. 
I ſhall next give you ſome other directions for fly-f/hing. 
Walton's Angler. 
FOAL. u. /. [fola, Saxon.] The offspring of a mare, or 
other beaſt of burthen. The cuftom now is to uſe colt for 
a young horſe, and foal for a young mare; but there was 
not originally any ſuch diſtinction. 
Alfo flew his ſteed, 
And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 
As he had been a foal of Pegaſus's kind. Fairy Queen. 
Twenty ſhe- aſſes and ten foals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 
Te Foar. v. 4. [from the noun.] To bring forth. Uſed of 
mares. 
Give my horſe to Timon: it foals me ſtraight 
Ten able horſes. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
* — ge as are Fe 1 
nerous race t, when t are , 
Walk proudly. ; = oy —— Georgicks. 
Uſed of 


beaſts of burthen. 


About September take your mares into the houſe, where 
keep them till they foal. Mortimer s Huſband y. 
Fo'aLstT. TC r Pla | 
FolaLroor. 2 — | 


FOAM. =. [ram, Saxon.] The white ſubſtance which 
agitation or fermentation gathers on the top of liquors ; 
froth ; ſpume. 

The foam upon the water, Hoſ. x. 7+ 


* 
* 


F O C 
Whitening down their moſſy tincturd'd ſtream FP 
Deſcends the billowy foam. Thomſon's String. 


To Foam. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To froth; to gather 

foam. 2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 
(1.) What a beard of the general's cnt will do among foaming 
bottles and ale-waſh'd wits, is wonderful.  Shakeſp. Henry. V. 
Cœſar fell down in the market-place, and foam d at mouth, 
and was ſpeechleſs. Shake ſp. Julius Caſar. 
To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
And ſprinkl'd large libatiuns on the ground. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Upon a foaming horſe 
There follow'd ſtrait a man of royal port. Rowe. 
(2.) He foameth, and gnaſheth with his teeth. Mar. ix. 18. 
Fo'amy. adj. [from foam.] Covered with foam; irothy. 
More white than Neptune's foamy face, a 

When ſtruggling rocks he would embrace. 
Behold how high the foamy billows ride 

The winds and waves are on the juſter fide. Dryden. 

FOB. . /. [ fuppe, fupſacke, German.] A ſmall pocket. 

Who pick'd a f at holding forth. Hudibras. 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown ; 
The well-fill'd fob, not empty'd now alone. Dryd. Juv. 
He put his hand into his fob, and preſented me m his name 
with a tobacco- ſtopper. Adiliſon. Spectaton. 
Too pockets he called his fobs : they were two large flits 
ſqueezed cloſe by the preſſure of his belly. Sawift. 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſees, 
And takes the plaintiff's and defendant's fees; 
His fellow pick-purſe, watching for à job, 
* Fancies his fingers in the cully's 706. 

To Fos. v. a. [ fuppen, German.] 1. To cheat; to trick; 
to defraud. 2. To Fos of. To ſhift off; to put aſide 
with an artifice ; to delude by a trick. 

(1.) I think it is ſcurvy, and begin to find 
it | 


Sidney. 


myſelf fobb'd in 
. Shakeſp. Otbello. 
Shall there be a galldws ſtanding in England when thou art 
king, and reſolution thus fobb'd as it is with the ruſty curb of 
old father antick the law. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He goes preſſing forward, till he was fobbed again with 
another ſtory. 4 | L' Eftrange. 
— You muſt not think 


2.) 
= Fob off our diſgraces with a tale. Shak. Coriclanus. 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 
To get their wives, and children meat ; 
But theſe will not be fh off fo, 


They muſt have wealth and power too. Hudibras. 
By a Ravenna vintner once betray'd, 

So much for wine and water mix'd I paid ; 

But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 

The raſcal fobb'4 me off with only wine. Addiſon. 


Being a great lover of cauntry-ſports, I abſolutely determined 
not to be a miniſter of ſtate, nor to be fab with a garter? 
Addiſon's Freebolder.. 


Fo cx L. adj. [from focus.] belonging to the focus. See 


Focus. 
Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or concavity 
of the drum colle&s rays into a focal 2 or ſcatters them. 
erbam i Phyſico- Theology. 
Fo'cir.. 2. [ focile, French] The greater or leſs bone 
between the knee and ankle, or elbow and wriſt. 
The fracture was of both the fucils of the left leg. Viſem. 
FociLLa'Ttion. n. / [ focillo, Lat.] Comfort; ſupport. 
D:8#. 
FOCUS. n. ,. [Latin.] 1. [Ta opticks.] The focus of a 
glaſs is the point of convergence or concourſe, where the 
rays meet and croſs the axis after their refraction by the 
glaſs. Harris. 2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the 
axis within the figure, and diſtant from the vertex by a 
fourth part of the parameter, or /atus rectum. Harris. 
Focus of an Elligſis. A point towards each end of the 
onger axis ; from whence two right lines being drawn to 
any point in the circumference, ſhall be together equal to 
that longer axis. Harris. 4. Focus of the Hyperbola. 
A point in the principal axis, within the oppoſite byperbo- 


Swift, 


0 
las; from which if any two right lines are drawn, meeting 
in either of the oppoſite hyperbolas, the difierence will be 
equal to the principal axis. Did. 


(1.) The point from which rays diverge, or to which they 
converge, may be called their focus. Newton's Optics, 


FO'DDER. . /. rode, roden, Saxon.] Dry food ſtored 


up tor cattle againſt Winter. 
Their cattle, ſtarving for want of fad ler, corrupted the air. 
Knclles's Hiflory of the Turks. 
Being not to be raiſed without wintering, they will heip to 
force men into improvement of land by a neceſſity of £ os 
: emple. 
Of graſs and fodter thou defraud" ſt the dams, 0 
And of their mothers dugs the ſtarving lambs. Dryd. Virgil. 


To Fo'pper, v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with diy 


food. 
Natural earth is taken from juſt under the turf of the beſt pa- 
ſture ground, in a place that has been well foddergd on. 


Evelyn Kalendar. 
From Winter keep, 


Well fodder'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep. Dryd. Virgil. 
A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barns, with as 
many cowyards to fodder cattle in. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Straw will do well enough to fodder with. Mortimer. 


Fo'ppeares. 2. / from fodder.] He who fodders cattle. 


FOE. n. /. [ah, Saxon; fae, Scottiſh.] 1. An enemy in 
war. 2. A perſecutor; an enemy in common lite. 3. An 
opponent ; an illwiſher. 

(r.) —Ere he had eſtabliſhed his throne, 
He fought great battles with his ſavage fone, 


In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Queen. 
Never but one more was either like 
To meet ſo great a foe. Milton. 


(2.) God's . with you, and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Sbalbeſp. 
Forc'd by thy worth, thy foe in death become, 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee in a coſtly tomb. Dryder's Fab. 
Thy defects to know, 
Make ule of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry be. Pope. 
(3-) He that conſiders and enquires into the reaſon of things, 
is counted a foe to received doctrines. Watts on the Min. l. 


Fo'tman. . /. [from foe and man] Enemy in war; anta- 
goniſt. An obſolete word. 
Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily ſpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy Queen. 
What valiant foeman, like to Autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd down in top of all their pride? $4. H. VI. 


FO'ETUS. n. /. [Latin.] The child in the womb after it 
is perfectly formed: but before, it is called embryo. 

Quincy. 

A fetus, in the mother's womb, differs not much from the 

ſtate of a vegetable. Lacke.. 


FOG. n. /. [ fog, Daniſh, a ſtorm.] A thick miſt ; a moitt 
denſe vapour near the ſurface of the land or water. 


——  Infe& her beauty, 
You fenſuck d fogs drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and blaſt her pride. Shakeſpeare's Xing Lear. 


Leſſer miſts and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with ſo 
long darkneſs, preſent great alterations in the ſun and moon. 
Ralaigb's Hiftory of the War. 
Fly, fly, prophane fogs ! far hence fly away; 
| Taint not the pure ſtreams of the ſpringing day 
With your dull influence; it is for you 
To ſit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow. Craſhhaw. 
Fogs we frequently obſerve after ſun-ſetting, even in our hot- 
teſt months. Waoodward”s Natural Hiftor. 
Fos. n. /. [ fogagium, low Latin. Gramen in foreſta regis 
locatur pro togagio. Leges foreſt. Scotice.) Attergrais ; 
graſs which grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 
Fo'661LY. adv. [from foggy.} Miſtily ; darkly ; cloudily. 
Fo'Gciness. u. . [from foggy. ] The ſtate of being dark 
or miſty ; cloudineſs ; miſtineſs. 
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Fo'cGy. adj. [from fog.] 1. Miſty ; cloudy; dank; full 
of moiſt vapours. 2. Cloudy in underſtanding; dull. 
(1.) Alas! while we are wrapt in fogg y milt 
Ot our ſelf-love, fo paſhons do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when moſt they do aſſiſt. 
And Phoebus flying fo, molt ſhameful fight, 
His bluſhing face in ang) cloud implys, 
And hides for ſhame. Spenſer. 
Whence have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw aud dull? Shale. Henry V. 
As cleere Phorbus, when ſome ſagg y cloud 
His brightneſſe from the world a while doth ſkrowd, 
Doth by degrees beginne to ſhew his light. Brown. 
Let not air be ſubject to any / gg noitomeneſs, from fens or 
marſhcs ncar adjoining. W.tton's Architecture. 
About Michaclmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
tf gpy, retire your rarelt plants. Ewelyn's Kalendar. 
Foun. interjef. [from rah, Saxon, an enemy.] An interjection 
of abhorrence : as if one ſhould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out @ fee ! 
Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complection and degree, 
Whereto we ſce in all things nature tends, 
Fah one may ſmell in ſuch a will molt rank, 
Foul diſproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakeſp. Othello. 
FO'IBLE. n. J. [French.] A weak fide; a blind fide; a 
tailing. 
-, 528 the fcrbles of human nature. Friend's Hift. cf Phy. 
The witty men fometimes have ſenſe enough to know their 
own fcible, and therefore they craftily ſhun the attacks of ar- 
gument. Watts's Logick. 
To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old French.] 1. To 
put to the wortt ; to defeat, though without a complete 
victory. 2. [Fowiller, French.] To blunt; to dull. 3. 
To defeat ; to puzzle. 
Amazement ſeiz'd 
but greater rage to ſee 
Thus f0i{'d their mightieſt. 
—— Leader of thoſe armies bright, 
Which but th* onimipotent none could have fo:l'4! 
Yet theſe ſubject not: I to thee diſcloſe 
What inward thence 1 feel, not therefore 0 : 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſenſe 
Variouſly repreſenting ; yet ſtill free, i a 
Approve the beſt and follow what I approve. Milton. 
Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil Fo: 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Wallcr. 
He had been foiled in the cure, and had left it to nature. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
In their conflicts with fin they have been fo often foiled, that 
they now deſpair of ever getting the day. 's Sermons. 
Virtue, diſdain, deſpair, I oft have try'd ; 
And, foil d, have with new arms my foe defy'd. Dryden. 
But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 
Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war ; 
With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd, 
And by a mortal man at length am fail d. Dryden's An. 
(2.) When light-wing'd toys 
Of feather'd Cupid oil, with wanton dulneſs, 
My ſpeculative and offic'd inſtruments. Shakeſpeare. 
Whilſt I am following one character, I am croſs d in my 
way by another, and put 2 a variety of odd creatures in 
both ſexes, that they fuil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle 
the chace. . Addiſon. 
Folk. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A defeat; a miſcarriage ; 
an advantage gained without a complete conqueſt. 2. 
Feuille, French.] Leaf; gilding. 3. Something of an- 
other colour near which jewcls are ſet to raiſe their luſtre. 
4. [From fouiller, French.] A blunt ſword uſed in fen- 
Ting. a 
Sn.) We of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 
One ſudden Foil ſhall never breed diſtruſt. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch fort, as that either 
his back, or the one ſhoulder, and contrary heel do touch the 


Sidney. 


(1. 
The rebel thrones ? 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Folis ox. ./ [poiron, Saxon. ] Plenty; abundance. A wor 
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ground, ſhall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endan- 
gered, and make a narrow eſcape, it is call'd a . Carew. 

So after many a il the tempter proud, 
Renewing freſh aflaults, amidſt his pride, 

Fell whence he ſtood to ſee his victor fall. 

When age ſhall level me to impotence, 

And ſweating pleaſure leave me on the fo:7. 

Death never-won a ſtake with greater toil, 

Nor e'er was fate ſo near a foil. 

(2.) A ſtately palace, built of ſquared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 
Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong nor thick, 

And golden foil all over them diſplay d. Fairy Queen. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, 

Nor in the gliſtering oil | 
Set off to th' world, nor in broad rumour lies. 

(3-) As the a black filk cap on him begun 
To let, for i of bis milk-white to ierve. 

Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more ly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no fer/ to ſet it off. Shakeſþ. Hen, IV. 

The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps | 
Eſteem a f.4/, wherein thou art to ſet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shakeſp. 
Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite the fi cloie- 

ly to itſelf, and thereby better augment its luſtre: the fail is a 
mixture of maſtich and burnt ivory. Grew's Muſæum. 
Hector has a fort to ſet him off: we oppoſe the incontinence 
of Paris to the temperance of Hector. Broome on the Odyſſep. 
(4-) He that plays the king ſhall be welcome; his majeſty 
ſhall have tribute of me: the adventurous knight ſhall uſe his 
foal and target. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Fo'tLes. n. /. [from foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another. 
To FOIN. v. n. [ foindre, Fr. Skinner.) To puſh in fen- 
cl 


Milton, 
Sou 7 be Th 


Dryden, 


Milton. 
Sulney, 


He hew'd, and laſh'd, and fair'd, and thunder'd blows, 
And every way did ſeek into his bale ; 
Ne plate, ne mail, could ward fo mighty throws, 
But yielded paſſage to his cruel knife. Fairy Queen. 
He cares not what miſchief he doth, if his weapon be out : 
he will fazn like any devil; he will ſpare neither man, woman, 
nor child. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Then both, no moment loſt, at once advance 
„ each other, arm'd with ſword and lance : 
They laih, they fon, they pals, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corſlets, and the thinneſt parts explore. 


Foin. n. from the verb.] A thruſt; a puſh. 
FolixIix SLV. adv. [from foin.] In a puſhing manner. 


Dryden. 


now out of ule. 
Pay juſtly thy tithes, whatſoever thou be, 
That God may in bleſſing ſend fviſon to thee. 
Be wilful to kill, and unſkilful 2 
And look for no foiſon, I tell thee re. 
ature ſhould bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all fo:/oz, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
As thoſe that feed grow full, as bloſſoming time 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foiſon; fo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. 
Shak. Maaſ. for Mcaſ. 
To Fois r. v. «. | fauſſer; French.} To iuſert by forgery. 
Leſt negligence or partiality might admit or forf in abuſes and 
corruption, an eacon was. appointed to take account of 
their doings. Carew's Survey of Cornawal. 
Forge law and ſoiſt it into ſome 238 
ryden's Don Sebaftian. 


Taſer 
Tuſſer. 


Of ſome old rotten roll. 


FolisrI d ESS. ». /. from faiſty.] Fuſtineſs; mouldineſs. 
Dreſs muſtard, and lay it in cellar up ſweet, 
Leſt Foiſtineſ make it for table unmeet. Tuſſer. 
Fol is rv. adj. [See Fus r v.] Mouldy; fuſty. 
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FOLD. „. /. Calæd, pals, Saxon. ] 1. The ground in which 
ſheep are confined. 2. The place where theep are houſed. 
The flock of ſheep. 4. A limit; a boundary. 5. 
From fild, Saxon.] A double; a complication ; an in- 
yolution ; one part added to another ; one part doubled 
upon another. 6. From the foregoing fignification is de- 
rived the uſe of fo/d in compofition. Fold fignifies the 
ſame quantity added: as, #wvo fold, twice the quantity; 
twenty fold, twenty times repeated. 
(1.) His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field 
Pa © wable and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd; the other part, ſheepwalks and folds, Milton, 
In thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy ſheep, and in their ancient fo/d4 


Slain. Milton. 
(2.) Time drives the flocks from field to fold, | 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. Raleigh. 
(3.) And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 

The hope and promiſe of my failing fad. Dryd. Virg. 


(4.) Secure from meeting, they're diſtinctly roll'd ; 
Nor leave their ſeats, and paſs the dreadful full. 
(5.) — She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Shakeſpeare's King -Lear. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhrowded in a number 
of folds of linen, beimeared with gums. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Not with indented wave, the ſerpent then 
Prone on the nd, as fince ; but on his rear 
Circular baſe of riſing fo/ds, that tower d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze ! Milt. Par. Loft. 
Let the draperies be 1 ſpread upon the body, and let the 
Folds be large : the parts ſhould be often traverſed by the flow- 
ing of the folds. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
With fear and wonder ſeiz d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with ſeven diſtinguiſh'd folds 
Of toogh bull hides. Dryden's Firg. An. 
The inward coat of a lion's ſtomach has ſtronger fo/ds than 
a human, but in other things not much different. Arbuthact. 


(6.) But other fell into good ground, and brought forth 
fruit; ſome an hundred fold, ſome fixty fold, ſome thirty fold. 


Matthew. 
At laſt appear | 
Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice three fold the gates: three folds were braſs, 
Three iron, thrge of adamantine rock. Milt. Par. Loft. 
— Their martyr'd blood and aſhes fow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where till doth ſway 
The triple tyrant ; that from theſe may grow 
A hundred fold. Milton. 
To Fol Db. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut ſheep in 
the fold. 2. [falvan, Saxon] To double; to compli- 
cate. 3. Toincloſe; to include; to ſhut. 
(.) The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd flu, 
Now the top of heav'n doth hold. Milton. 
We ſee that the /o/4ding of ſheep helps ground, as well by 
their warmth as by their compoſt. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
— S$he in pens his flocks will fol, 
And then produce her dairy ſtore, 
With wine to drive away the cold, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryten's Horace. 
(2.) As a veſture ſhalt thou Fold them up. Heb. i. 12. 
Yet a little ſleep, a little ſlumber, a little folding of the hands 


. Prov. vi. 10. 
They be fulden together as thorns. 


Creech. 


to 
Nah. i. 10. 
I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her cloſet, take 
forth paper, fold it, write upon't, read it, ſeal it, and again 
return to bed. | Shak-ſpeare. 
Conſcious of its own impotence, it las its arms in deſpair, 
and fits — in a corner. Collier of Enwy, 
Both furl their fails, and ſtrip them for the fight; 
Their folded ſheets diſmiſs the uſeleſt air. Dryd, Ann. Mir, 
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(3.) We will deſcend and fold him in our arms. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard IT, 
Witneſs my fon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneis uud up. Shak. Rich. III. 
The fires i“ th' loweſt hell Fold in the people! Shah. (Caric. 
To Fold. wv. n. To cloſe over another of the ſame kind; 
to join with another of the fame kind. 
he two leaves of the one door were folding, and the two 
leaves of the other door were fo/ding. 1 Kings, vi. 34. 
FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. [ foliaceus, from folium, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of laminz or leaves. | 
A piece of another, couſiſting of an outer cruſt, of a rudd 
ralky ſpar, and a blue talky fo/raceous ſpar. Woodward on 500. 
Fo“LIAGE. n. J. [ folium, Latin; feuillage, French. 
Leaves; tufts of leaves; the apparel of leaves to a plant. 
The great columns are finely engraven with fruits and fo- 
liage, that run twiſting about them from the very top to the 
bottom. Addiſon on Italy. 
When ſwelling buds their od'rous foliage ſhed, * 
And gently harden into fruit, the wiſe 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant. | Phillipc. 
To Fo'LtaTe. v. a. [ foliatus, folium, Latin.] To beat in- 
to laminas or leaves, 
Gold „ or any metal ſoliated, cleaveth. Bacon. 
If gold be foliated, and held between your eyes and the 
light, the light looks of a greeniſh blue. Newton's Opt. 
Folta'rion. . [ foliatio, folium, Latin] 1. The act 
of beating into thin leaves. 2. Foliation is one of the parts 
of the flower, being the collection of thoſe fugacious co- 
Joured leaves called petala, which conſtitute the compaſs 
of the flower; and ſometimes guard the fruit which ſuc- 
ceeds the foliation, as in apples and pears, and ſometimes 
ſtand within it, as in* cherries and apricots; for theſe, 
being tender and pulpous, and coming forth in the Spring, 
would be injured by the weather, if they were not lodged 
up within their flowers. | uincy. 
Fo'tiaTurE. . /. [from folium, Latin.] The ſtate of be- 
ing hammered into leaves. Dick. 
FO'LIO. 1. , [in folio, Latin.] A large book of which the 
pages are formed by a ſheet of paper once doubled. 
Plumbinus and Plumeo made lefz s in knowledge, 
though they had read over more Folios. Watts on the Mind, 
Fo'LiomorT. adj. | folium mortuum, Latin.] A dark 
2 ; the colour of a leaf faded: vulgarly called ph;- 
omot. 
A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and the exteriour 
cortex of a foliamort colour. Woodxward on Foſſe 
FOLK. n. /. [folc, Saxon; voll, Dutch: it is praperly a 
noun collective, and has no plural but by modern corrup- 
tion.] 1. People, in familiar language. 2. Nations; 
mankind. 3. Any kind of people as diſcriminated from 
others. 4. It is now uſed only in familiar or burleſque 
language. | 
(1.) Never troubling him, either with _— queſtions, or 
finding fault with his melancholy, but rather fitting to his do- 
lor dolorous diſcourſes of their own and other fo/ks misfortune. 
Sidney. 
Dorilaus having married his ſiſter, had his marriage in thre 
time bleſt, for ſo are oli wont to ſay, how unhappy ſoever the 


children after grow, with a ſon. Sidney, 
— When with greateſt art he ſpoke, 
You'd think he talk d like other 7; 
For all a rhetorician's rules | 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudivras. 


(2.) Thou ſhalt judge the i righteouſly, and govern the 
nations upon earth. P/alm, lvii. 4. 
3.) The river thrice hath flow d, no ebb between; 
And the old full, time's doting chronicles, 
Say it did ſo a little time before, Shakeſp. 
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Anger is a kind of baſeneſs; as it apf ears well in the weak - 


nels of children, women, old elles, and lick /s. Bacon. 
(2) Old good man Dobſon of the green, 
R.members he the tree has ſeen, 
And goes with fals to thew the fight. Swift. 
He walk'd and wore a threadbare cloak; 
Ie din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other fk. Swift. 


Folk Mort. u. f. [from folk and mote.] Thoſe hills were 
appointed for two ſpecial uf.s, and built by two ſeveral 
nations: the one is that which you call fo/kmotes, built by 
the Saxons, and ſignifies in the Saxon a meeting of folk. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Fo'tLicie. n. /. [ folliculus, Latin.] 1. A cavity in any 
hody with ſtrung coats. 2. Follicle is a term in botany 
ſignitying the ſeed-veſſels, capſula ſeminalis, or caſe, 
which ſome fruits and ſeeds have over them; as that of the 
alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Quincy. 

(r.) Although there be no eminent an circular follicle, no 
round bag or velicle, which long containeth this humour; yet 
is there a manifeſt receptacle of choler from the liver into the 
guts. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To FO'LLOW. v. 3. [rolzian, Saxon; volgen, Dutch. ] 
1. To go after; not before or fide by fide. 2. To pur- 
ſue as an enemy; to chaſe. 3. To accompany ; not to 
forſake. 4. To attend as a dependant. 5. To go after. 
6. To ſucceed in order of time. 7. To be conſequential, 
as effects to cauſes. 8. To imitate ; to copy. 9. To 
obey ; to obſerve, as a | rag or direction. 10. To pur- 
ſue as an object of defire: xr. To confirm by new en- 
deavours ; to keep up indefatigably. 12. To attend to; 
to be buſied with. 

(1.) I had rather, forſooth, go before you like a man, than 
follow him like a dwarf. Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

— Him all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 


Creation, and the wonders of his might. Milton. 
What could I do, 
But follow ſtrait, inviſibly thus led? Millon. 
(2.) Where ranks fell thickeſt was indeed the place 
To ſeek Sebaſtian, through a track of death 
I fFollow'd him by groans of dying foes. Dryder. 


(3.) Yer doubt not but in valley and in plain 
God is as here, and will be found alike 
Preſent, and of his preſence many a fi 
Still Following thee, ſtill compaſſing ee round 


With neſs and paternal love, his face 

Exprels, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 
Up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation and the ſound 

Symphonious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 

Angelic harmonies. Milton. 


(4.) And the three -eldeft ſons of Jefſe went and followed 
Saul to the battle. 1 Sa. xvii. 13. 
Let not the muſe then flatter lawleſs ſway, 


Nor follow fortune where ſhe leads the way. Pope. 

(5-) Not Ly over to old age his country delights, he 

was at that time following a merlin. | Sidney. 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And follow'd with his eyes the fleetmg ſhade. Dryd. Ar. 
We follow fate, which does too faſt purſue. Dryden. 
(6.) Such follow him as ſhall be regiſter”; 

Part good, part bad, of bad the longer ſcroll. Milton. 
Signs following ſigns, lead on the mighty year. Pope. 
(7-) I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 

And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 

What yet they know muſt fo/loww, to indure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. Milton. 


(8.) Where Rome keepeth that which is ancienter and bet- 
ter, others, whom we much more affect, leaving it for newer, 
and changing it for worſe, we had rather fo/lozw the perfections 
of them whom we like not, than in defects reſemble them whom 
we love. Hooker. 

Ill patterns are ſure to be followed more than rules. 

e on Education, 
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69.) Tf all who do not Felloww oral tradition as their only rule 
of faith are out of the church, then all who follow the council 


of Trent are no Chriſtians. Tillotſon. 
Moſt men admire 
Virtue, who folloau not her lore. Paradiſe Regain d. 
Fair virtue ſhould I Van thee, 
I ſhould be naked and alone, 
For thou art not in company, 
And ſcarce art to be found in one. Evelyn. 
(10. ) Follow peace with all men. Hebrews. 
Follow not that which is evil. Joby. 


(11.) They bound themſelves to his laws and obedience ; 
and in caſe it had been followed upon them, as it ſhouid have 
been, they ſhould have been reduced to perpetual civility, 

Sper tr, 

(12.) He that undertaketh and fol/oweth others mens — 

neſs for gain, ſhall fall into ſuits. Eccluſ. xxix. g. 


To Fo'LLow. v. n. 1. To come after another. 2. To 
attend ſervilely. 3. To be poſteriour in time. 4. To be 
conſequential, as effect to cauſe. 5. To be conſequential, 
as inference to premiſes. 6. To continue endeavours ; 


to perſevere. 
(r.) The famine ſhall los cloſe after you. 


| Jer. xlii. 16. 

Welcome all that lead or /o//ow 
To the 2 — B. Johuſ. 

(2.) Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every on 
That # the nature of their lords rebels : RS 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but fo//owuing. 

Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

(4-) If the negle& or abuſe of liberty to examine what would 
really and truly make for his happineſs miſlead him, the mil- 
carriages that folloau on it mult be imputed to his own election. 
Locke. 

To tempt them to do what is neither for their own nor the 
= of thoſe under their care, great miſchiefs cannot but 55“ 
Locke. 

(5.) Though there are or have been ſometimes dwarfs, and 
ſometimes giants in the world; yet it does not follozy that 
there mult be ſuch in every age, nor in every country. Temple. 

Dangerous doctrine muſt neceſſarily foH/ozv, from making 
all political power to be nothing elſe but Adam's paternal power. 

Lacke. 

(6.) Then ſhall we know, if we ©//ow on to know the 

. Hoſea. 
Fo'LLower. . /. [from follow.] 1. One who comes af- 
ter another ; not before him, or fide by fide. 2. One 
who obſerves a guide or leader. 3. An attendant or de- 
pendant. 4. An aſſociate; a companion. 5. One under 
the command of another. 6. A ſcholar ; an imitator ; a 
copier. 7. One of the ſame faction or party. 

(1.) Little gallant, you were wont to be a follower ; but 
now you are a leader ; whether had you rather lead mine eyes, 
or eye your maſter's heels? Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 

Spurn'd and caſt backward on the followwer's eyes. Dryden. 

(2.) The underſtanding that ſhould be eyes to the blind fa- 
culty of the will, is blind itſelf ; and fo brings all the inconve- 
niencies that attend a blind follower, under the conduct of a 
blind guide. South's Sermons. 

(3-) No follower, but a friend. Pope. 
(4-) How accompanied, can'ſ thou tell that? 
— With Poins, and other his continual followers. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 

(5.) I hold it no wiſdom to leave unto the Iriſh chiefs too 
much command over their kindred, but rather withdraw their 
followers from them as much as may be, and gather them un- 

der the command of law. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
And forc'd ZEneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 

To leaye his followers on a foreign coaſt. Dryden u. 

(6.) Be ye followers of me, even as I am of Chriſt. 

1 Cor. Xi. 1. 
The true profeſſion of Chriſtianity inviolably engages all its 
follaxwwers to do good to all men. Spratt's Sermons. 


FomenTa'TiON. n. /. 


F ON 
Every one's idea of identity will not be the ſame that Pytha- 
ras and thouſands of his followers have. che. 


The church of Smyrna profeſſed they worthily loved the mar- 
tyrs, as the diſciples and followers of our Lord; and becauſe 
of their exceeding great affection to their king and their Maſter. 


Nelſon. 
Ihe ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 
The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope Eſſays. 


Fo'LLY. n. /. [ folie, French.] 1. Want of underſtanding ; 


weakneſs of intellet. 2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity 
of mind. 3. Act of negligence or paſſion unbecoming 
gravity or deep wiſdom. lu this ſenſe it has a plural. 
(1.) This is folly childhood's guide, 
This 1s childhood at her fide. Hawkeſworth. 
(2.) Think'ſt thou, that duty ſhould have dread to ſpeak, 
When pow'r to flattery bows ? To plainneſs honour 
Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
— Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty folles that themſelves commit; 
For it they could, voy na himſelf would bluſh 


To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. Shakeſp. 
Thy hum'rous vein, thy pleaſing l, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot. Prior. 


Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 
Whom folly pleaſes, or whoſe follies pleaſe. Pope's Herace. 


To FOME'NT. v. a. | fomentor, Latin; fomenter, French.] 


1. To cheriſh with heat. 2. To bathe with warm lotions. 


3. To encourage ; to ſupport ; to cheriſh. 
(1.) —— Every kind that lives, 
Fomented by his virtual power, and warm'd. Milton. 
(2.) He fomented the head with opiates to procure ſleep, and 
a ſolution of opium in water to fement the forehead. Arbuth. 
(3-) They — their givings, and foment their deeds no leſs 
than parents do their children. Wotton. 
Blame then thyſclf, as reaſon's law requires, 


Since nature gave, and thou t my hires. Dryden. 
They are troubled with thoſe ill humours, which they them- 
ſelves infuſed and fermented in them. Locke, 


[ fomentation, French; from fo- 
ment.) 1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called alſo 
ſtuping, which is applying hot flannels to any part, dipped 
in medicated decoctions, whereby the ſteams breathe into 
the parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed humours. Quincy. 2. 
The lotion prepared to foment the parts. 

(1.) Fomentation calleth forth the humour by vapours; but yet, 
in regard of the way made by the poultis, draweth gently the 
humours out: for it is a gentle fomentation, and hath withal a 
mixture of ſome ſtupefactive. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

(2.) The medicines were prepared by the phyſicians, and t 
lotions or fomentations by the nurſes. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Fome'nTer. n. [from foment.] One that foments; an 


encourager ; a ſupporter. 


Theſe fatal diſtempers, as they did much hurt to the body po- 
litick at home, being like humours ſtirred in the natural without 
evacuation, ſo did they produce diſadvantageous effects abroad; 
and better had it been, that the raiſers and fomenters of them 
had never ſprang up. Hobel. 


Fo v. n. /. [Scott. A word now obſolete.] A fool; an 


idiot. 


Sicker I hold him for a greater for, 


That loves the thing he cannot purchaſe. | Spenſer's Paſt. 


FOND. n. . [ fon, Scottiſh. A word of which I have 


found no ſatisfactory etymology. To fonne is in Chaucer 
to doat, to be foolith.] 1. Fooliſh ; filly; indiſcreet ; 
unprudent; injudicious. 2. Trifling ; valued by folly. 
3. Fooliſhly tender; injudicioufly indulgent. 4. Pleaſed 
in too great a degree; fooliſhly delighted: with of 

(1.) That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it a fond 


or unlikely way to ſeek mens converſon by ſermons, we have 
not heard, Hooker. 


To Fonp. 
To Fo'xDLE. 


F ON 


He was beaten out of all love of learning by a faxd (choc! 
maſter. Ajcdum. 
—— 'Tell theſe ſad women, 
"Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 
As tis to laugh at them. 


Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Grant I may never prove ſo ford 


To truſt man on his oath or bond. Shakefp. Timon. 
I am weaker than a woman's tear, 

Tamer than ſleep, forder than ignorance. Shakcſp. 
Fond thoughts may fall into ſome idle brain; 

But one belief of all, is ever wiſe. Davies. 


Thou ſee'ſt 

How ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe, 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 

Find! were it not in hope of thy reply. 
— So fond are mortal men, 

Fall'n into wrath divine, 

As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite. Milton's Azonites. 
"I was not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wrong 

Thoſe aſs's ears on Midas' temples hung 

But Aud repentance of his happy wiſh. Waller. 
But reaſon with your furd religion fights ; 

For many gods are many infinites. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 

T luis is fond, becauie it is the way to cheat thyſelf. Tillotſon. 
(2.) Not with ford ſhekels of the teſted gold, 

Or ſtoncs, whole rate are either rich or poor 

As fancy values them. Shak. Meoſ. fur Meaſ. 


Milt. Par. L. 


(3.) I'm a fooliſh fend wife. Addiſon. 
Like Venus I'll ſhine, 
Be fond and be fine. Aldifon. 
(4-) Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may believe Cicero, 
who was perhaps too ford of it. Dryden. 
I, find if my well-cholen ſeat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 


Some are ſo Vu to know a great deal at once, and love 
to talk cf things with freedom and boldneis before they tho- 
roughly underſtand them. Watts on the Mind. 
V, a. [from the noun.] To treat with 
great indulgence ; to careſs ; to cocker. 
Howe er unjuſt your jealouſy appear, 

It does my pity, not my anger move: 

F'll ford it as the froward child of love. Dryten's Auen S. 
When amid the fervour of the feuſt, 

The Tyrian hugs, and fund thee on her breaſt, 

And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 

Thou may'tt infuſe thy venom in her vems. Dryzen's An. 

They arc ajlowed to kiſs the child at meeting and parting ; 
but a profeſſor, who always ftands by, will not ſuffer them to 
uſe any f.ndling expreſſions. Savwrft. 


To Fox. v. n. To be fond of; to be in love with; to doat 


On. 
How will this fadge ? My maſter loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monſter, ond as much on him; 


And ſhe, miſtaken, feems to dote on me. Shakeſpeare. 


Fo'noLe. n. /. [from fond.] One who fondles. 
Fo'npLinG. . /. [from fondle.] A perſon or thing much 


fondled or careſſed ; ſomething regarded with great affec- 
tion, 

Partiality in a parent is commonly unlucky ; for fondlings 
are in danger to be made fools, and the children that are leaſt 
cockered make the beſt and wiſeſt men. L'Eflranze. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any opinion or acti- 
on, that may ſhew it to be a f3ndling of our own. Locke. 

Any body would have gueſſed miſs to have been bred up un- 
der a cruel ſtepdame, and John to be the f9ndling of a tender 
mother. Arbuthnat :s Hiftiry of Fobn Bull. 

Bred a fonaling and an heireſs, 

Drefs'd like any lady may'reſs ; 

Cocker'd by the fervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 


Fo'npLy. adv. [from fond! 1. Fooliſhly; weakly; im- 


prudently ; injudiciouſly. 2. With great or extreme ten- 
derneſs. 
(r.) Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fandly 1 here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. Shak. H. IV. 
# 


3 


— Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him ſpeak fondly, like a frantick man. S*ak. R. II. 
Ficinus Vnaſy adviſcth, for the prolongation of life, that a 
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— O dear fon Edgar, 
The Vid of thy abuſed father's wrath, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 


I'd tay, I had eyes again. Shaleſf. King Lear, 


vein he opened in the arm of ſome wholeſome young man, and l 
1 Hiflory. Foo'pruL. adj. | food and full] Fruiiful; full of food; 


Bacon's Natura 
The military mound 
The Britiſh files tranſcend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fondly brav'd their fate. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind ; 
Fondly we think we merit honour then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 
Under thoſe facred leaves, fecure 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He f5ndly thought he might endure 


the blood to be ſucked. 


Ptillif's. 


The flaſhes of Ardelia's eyes. Swift. 
(2.) — Ev'n before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched ſylph too fondly interpos d: 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the ſylph in twain. Pofe. 
Savage. 


Fondly or ſeverely kind. f 5 
Fo'npwess. n. /. {from fond.] 1. Fooliſhneſs; weaknels ; 


want of ſenſe ; want of judgment. 2. Fooliſh tenderneſs. 


3. Tender paſſion. 4. Unreaſonable liking. 
(1.) Fondneſs it were for any, being free, 
To covet fetters, though they golden be. Sfenſer's Sonnets. 
(2.) My heart had Kit ſome fooliſh fondneſs tor thee ; 
But hence i tis gone: I give it to the winds. Addi), Cato. 
Hopeleſs mother ! 
Whoſe Fndneſ could compare her mortal offspring 
To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove. 
(3.) Your jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill ; 
My very hate is conſtrued into fondneſs. A. Phill, Diff. Moth. 
Corinna, with that youthful air, 
Is thirty and a bit to ſpare : 
Her Fudneſ for a certain earl 
Began when I was but a girl. | Swift. 
(4.) They err that either through indulgence to others, or 
Fondneſs to any ſin in themſelves, fubſtitute for repentance any 
thing that is leſs than a ſincere reſolution of new obedience, at- 
tended with faithful endeavour, and meet fruits of this change. 
Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Fox. n. /. Plural of foe. Obſolete. 7 
A barbarous troup of clowniſh fone. Stenſer, 
Fo vr. n. / [fons, Latin; fonte, French.] A tone veſſel in 
which the water for holy baptiſm is contained in the 
church. 
The preſenting of infants at the holy font is by their godfa- 
thers. Ho:ker. 


Prigr. 


——— have no name, no title; 

No, not that name was given me at the font. Shakeſp. R. II. 
FolxrAX EL. n. /. | fontanelle, French.] An iſſue; a dil- 

charge opened in the body. 
A. perſon plethorick, ſubject to hot defluxions, was adviſed to 
a fontanel in her arm. Wijeman of Inflammation. 
FONTANGE. . /. {from the name of the firſt wearer.] A 
knot of tibbonds on the top of the head-dreſs. Out of 


uſe. - 
Theſe old-faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell abqve the head: 


they were pointed like ſteeples, and had long looſe pieces of 
crape, which were fringed, and hung down their backs. Adi/. 


FOOD. . / [xx>an, Sax. woeden, Dut. to feed; feed, Scott.] 
1. Vicduals; proviſion for the mouth. 2. Any thing that 


nourithes. 

(1.) ———— On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and f922d. Shaleſp. 
Much Food is in the tillage of the poor. Prov. Xu. 23. 

Under my lowly roof thou haſt vouchſaf d 
To enter, and theſe earthly fruits to tafte ; 

Food not of angels, yet accepted fo, 
As that more willingly thou could'ſ not fem 
At heav'n's high feaſts t' have fed. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

They give us F224, which may with nectar vie, 

And wax that does the abſent fun fupply- Waller. 

(2.) Give me ſome muſick: muſick, moody food 
Ot us that trade in love, Shakeſp. Anthony and Clerfatra, 


plenteous. 
There Tityus was to ſce, who took his birth 


From heav'n, his nurſing from the Ff earth. Dryden. 
Foo'py. — [from food} Eatable ; fit for food. 
— To veſſels, wine ſhe drew; 
And into well ſew'd ſacks pour d f92dy meal. Chat man. 


Fefe. FOOL. u. J [Vol, Welth; fol, Iſlandick; fol, French.] 1. 


One to whom nature has denied reaſon; a natural; an 
idiot. 2. [In Scripture.] A wicked man. 3. A term of 
indignity and e One who counterfeits folly ; 


a buffoon ; a jeſter. 5. To play the Fool. To pla 
pranks like a hired jeſter; to jeſt ; to make ſport. 6. 7 
play the Fool. To act like one void of common under- 
— 7. To make a Fool of. To diſappoint; to de- 
eat. 
(1.) —— Do'ſt thou call me o, boy ? 

— All thy other titles thou haſt given away that thou waſt 

born with. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
The Fool multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 

Which Pry not to the interior. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
It may be aſked, whether the eldeſt fon, being a f42/, ſhall 
inherit paternal power before the younger, a wiſe man. Locke. 

He thanks his ſtars he was not born aFfo»/. Pate. 

(2.) The F99/ hath faid in his heart there is no God. Pſ. xiv. 1. 

(3-) To be thought knowing, you muſt firſt put the Ai upon 
all mankind. ryden's Fuvenal, Preface. 

(4.) Where's my knave, my f29/! Go you, and call my 
Fol hither, Shateſp. King Lear. 

I ſcorn, although their drudge, to be their Fon or jeſter. 

Mil. 

If this diſguiſe fit not naturally on ſo grave a perſon, yet it 
may become him better than that faol 's coat. 1 

(5-) I returning where I left his armour, found another in- 
ſtead thereof, and armed myſelf therein to play the foal. Sidney. 

(6.) Well, thus we play the fools with the time, and the ſpi- 
rits of the wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us. Shak. Henry IV. 
It is worth the name of freedom to be at liberty to play the 
Fool, and draw ſhame and miſery upon a man's ſelf ? Locke. 
(7.) "Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man's a-hun- 
gry, to challenge him to the field, and then to break miſe 
with him, and make a #921 of him. Shak. Twelfth Night. 
To Fool. v. n. [from the noun.] To trifle; to toy; to 
play; to idle; to ſport. 
I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to you; fo you 


may continue and laugh at nothing ftill. Shakeſp. Temteft. 
Fool not; for all — have, * 

If they dare wa a glorious life, a a Herbert. 

If you have luck to be nub ar thoſe that have either 


wit or honeſty, you may Fool withal, and ſpare not. Denham. 
It muſt be an induſtrious youth that provides againſt age; 
and he that Foal away the one, muſt either beg or ſtarve in the 
other. | L'Eftrange. 
He muſt be happy that knows the true meaſures of fo1ling. 
—— L'F flrange. 
Is this a time for fo2ling ? Dr yaen's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Foo k. v.a. 1. To treat with contempt ; to diſappoint ; 
to fruſtrate ; to defeat. 2. To infatuate ; to make foolith. 


3. To cheat: as, to foo/ one of his money. 
(1.) And fhall it in more ſhame be further ſpoken, 
That you are 7 d, diſcarded, and ſhook off? Shak. H. IV. 
—— Him over-weaning 

To over-reach but with the ſerpent meeting, 

Fool'd and beguil'd. Vilton's Paradiſe Loft. 

If men loved to be deceived and f29/e4 about their ſpiritual 
eſtate, they cannot take a ſurer courſe than by taking their neigh- 
bour's word for that, which can be known only trom their own 


heart. South's Sermins. 
When I conſider life, tis all a cheat; 
For. od with hope, men favour the deceit, 


To 


— 
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I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 


Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
I would adviſe this Vii 


on. 
(2. ) If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, Yul me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely. 
When I am read, thou feign'ſ a weak applauſe, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackeſt a cauſe : 
This but thy judgment. Fons, ; the other way 
Would both thy tolly and thy ſpite betray. 
It were an handſome plot, 
But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 


And he's ſo fy9/"'d with downright honeſty, 
He'll ne'er believe it. 


longer be fo9/ed or impoſed upon by them. Calamy's Seim. 


boor of Holland, whoſe cares of growing ſtill richer and 
richer, perhaps Fon him fo far as to make him enjoy leſs in his 


riches than others in poverty. Temple. 


Foo'LnoRN. adj. ¶ fool and born.] Fooliſh from the birth. 
Reply not to me with a foolborn jeſt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Foo'r.erv. n. , [from fool.] 1. Habitual folly, 2. An act 
of folly; trifling practice. 3. Object of ſolly. 

( 1.) Fler y, fir, does walk about the orb like the ſun; it 
ſhines every where : I would be ſorry, fir, but the fool ſhould be 
as oft with your maſter as with my miſtreſs. Sha. Twelfth Nigbt. 

(2.) It is meer fozlery to multiply diſtint particulars in treat- 
ing of things, where the difference [Im only in words. Watts. 


(3-) That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in any of 
Raleigh Hiflory. 


theſe fo2leries, it cannot be ſuſpected. 


We are tranſported with Favleries, which, if we underſtood, 
we ſhould deſpiſe. L'Eftrange. 


Dryden. 
nded ſet of men not to give credit to 
thoſe, by whom they have been ſo often Faed and impoſed up- 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ben. Fobnſon. 


Denham.s Sopby. 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful pleaſures: I will no 
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(r.) Thou fuo/ifh women, ſeeſt thou not our morning ? 
2 7 . 


Pray do not muck me; 
I am a very s fond old man: _ 
I fear I am not ia my perfect mind. Shak. King Lear. 
He, of all the men that ever my Fi eyes locke upon, 
was the beſt deſerving a fair lady. Shak. Merchant of Fenice. 
(2.) ——— Ve are come off 
Like Romans; neither f1/i/b in our ſtamds, 
Nor cowardly in retire. Shakeſp. Corr arr. 
(3.) It is a Hal thing to make a long prologue, and to be 
ſhort in the ſtory itielf. 2 Mac. ii. 32. 


What could the head perform alone, 
If all their friendly aids were gone ? 
A Fuliſb figure he muſt make; ; 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. Prin. 
He allows Fümſelf in Fuliſh hatreds and reſentments agaiait 
1 perſons, without conſidering that he is to love every 
ody as himſelf. Law. 
Foo“LIs HL v. adv. [from fooliſh.] Weakly ; without under- 
ſtanding. In Scripture, wickecly. 
Although we boalt our winter fun looks bright, 
And fuvlijbly are glad to ſee it at its height; 
Yet ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy night. Swife, 
Fools HN Ess. n. / [from fooliſh.} 1. Folly ; want of un- 
derſtanding. 2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from 
the right. 
2.) Fooliſhneſs being properly a man's deviation from riglit 
reaſon, in point of practice, muſt needs conſiſt in his pitching 


upon ſuch an end as is unſuitable to his condition, or pitching 
upon means unſuitable to the compaſſing of his end. Suuth, 
Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And ſhape my foolr/bneſs to their deſire. Prior. 
FoolLs To NES. n. /. A plant. Miller. 


FooLlna'eey. adj. [ fool and happy.] Lucky without contri- FOOT. n. /. plural feet. (por, Saxon; woer, Dutch; fut, 


vance or judgment. 
As when a ſhip, that flies fair under fail, 
An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail ; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ftares 
At perils paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his fo9{hapty overſight. Fairy Queen. 
FooLHa'RDINESS, n. /. [from foolhardy.] Mad raſhnels ; 
courage without ſenſe. 
There is a difference betwixt daring and f29/hardineſs : Lu- 
can and Statius often ventured them too far, our Virgil never. 
Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
A falſe glozing paraſite would call his foo/bardineſs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becauſe blindly. South. 


FooLlRARADISE. 2. , [fool and Hardieſſe, French.) Fool- 
hardineſs; adventurouſneſs without judgment. Obſolete- 
More huge in ftrength than wiſe in works he was, 
And reaſon with foalbardiſe over- ran; 
Stern melancholy did his c is, 
And was, for terror more, all arm'd in ſhining braſs. 
Fairy Ween, 
FooLna'rDy. adj. [ fool and hardy.] Daring without judg- 
ment; madly adventurous ; fooliſhly bold. 
One mother, when as her fo2{bardy child 
Did come too near, and with his talons play, 
Half dead through fear, her little babe 2 Fairy n 
Some would be fo foolhardy as to preſume to be more of the 
cabinet-council of God Almighty than the angels. 


If be fo foolb — 
any yet , 
I expoſe themſelves to — j ; 

If they come wounded off, and lame, 

No honour's got by ſuch a maim. Hudibras, 
Foo“LT AAT. n./. ¶ fool and trap.] A ſnare to catch fools in: 

as a flytrap. 
Betts, at the firſt, were foo/traps, where the wiſe 
Like ſpiders lay in ambuſh for the flies. Dryden. 


Foo'Lisn. adj. [from foet.] 1. Void of underſtanding ; weak 
of intellect. 2. Imprudent ; indiſcreet. 3. Ridiculous ; 
contemptible. 4. [In Scripture.] Wicked; finful. 


Scottiſb.] 1. The part upon which we ſtand. 2. 'That 
by which any _ is ſupported in the nature of a foot: 
as, the foot of a table. 3. The lower part; the baſe. 4. 
The end; the lower part. 5. The act of walking. 6. 
On Foor. Walking ; without carriage. 7. A poſture of 
action. 8. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this ſenſe it 
has no plural. 9g. State; character; condition. 10. 
Scheme; plan; ſertlement. 11. A ftate of incipient ex- 
iſtence; fri motion. Little uſed but in the phraſe fol- 
lowing. 12. It ſeems to have been once proverbially uſed 
for the level, the ſquare, par. 13. A certain number of 
ſyllables conſlituting a diſtinct part of a verſe. 14. Moti- 
on; action. 15. Step. 16. A meaſure containing twelve 
inches; ſuppoſed to be the length of a man's foot. When 


it ſignifies meaſure, it has often, but vitiouſly, foo? in the 
plural. 


(1.) The queen that bore thee, 
Oft' ner upon her knees than on her Feet, 
Died ev'ry day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
His affections to the church was ſo notorious, that he never 
deſerted it till both it and he were over-run and trod under 
Foot. Clarendon. 
(3.) Vond' towers, whoſe wanton tops do buſs the clouds, 
Mutt kiſs their own Feet. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſfida. 
Fretting, by little and little, waſhes away and eats out both 


the tops and ſides and feet of mountains. Hakewill. 
4.) ——— What diſmal cries are thoſe? , 
Nothing; a trifling ſum of miſery, | 
New added to the Foo? of thy account: 
Thy wife is ſeiz d by force, and born away. Dryd. Cleomen. 


(5.) Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to make the 
had navigable, and the ſea paſſable by Fot. 2 Vac. v. 21. 
(6.) lirael journeyed about ſix hundred thouſand on ” je 
Kd. XII. 
(7.) The centurions and their charges billeted, already in the 
entertainment, and to be on Tun at an hour's warning. Shak. 
($.) Luſias gathered three ſcore thouſand choice men of foot, 
and five thouſand horſemen. 1 Mac. iv. 28. 
* M 2 ' 
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mt wick ail his ft entered the town, his horſe being 


utered 41»-2ut it. Clarendm. 
Thrice tore and Ft about the fires are led, 
Anil tries with loud laments they wail the dead. Dryden. 


(J) Ste on whit Fot we ſtund; a ſcanty ſhore, 
Te fra helümd, our ent mies before. Dr yaen's An. 
'n ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ferm to inſinuate 
wat we u not upon the ſune foot with our fellow ſubjects in 
Legung. Swift's Die letters. 
\V lit colour of excuſe can be for the contempt with which v2 
treat this part of our {pecies, the n.groes, that we ſhouid not 
„ ther upon the common Vt of humanity, that we ſhould 
dnl let an infon;ficant frae upon the man who murders them? 
; Addif in, 
(19.) There is no wellwither to hiz country without a little 
Moe, that in time the kingdom may be on a better it. Sur. 
Lak, wither upon the F42t of our conſtitution, as it ſtood 
in the rig of the late king James, a king of England may be 
© 00{6 | : Swift, 
(r1,) If fiich a tradition were at any time ſet on Font, it is 
nut easy to inizgine how it ſhould at firſt gain entertainment; 
bat much more diflicult how it ſhould come to be univerſally 
propagated, Till;tſ11. 
(12,) Were it not for this eaſy borrowing upon intcreſt, 
mens necel7ics would draw upon them a moſt tudden undoing, 
in that they would be forced to fell their means, be it lands or 
n,Gd', far under F. Bacim's Efſfays. 
(13.) He, in our Engliſh verifying, without . and 
joints, be iure 1.gns chat the verſe is either born deformed, un 
natu!.}, or lamæ. Afcuaem s Schavvbmafler, 
Did'ſt thou herb (Hoke veries ? 
-— QO yes, I heard dlm all, and more too; for ſome o' them 
had in 9:7 more feet dn che veries would bear, e cd e. 
And Sidney s verie halts ill on Roman Feet. Pate. 
(14) Vhile other jeſts are ſometning rank on , 
Her father hath commanded her te ſip | 
Away with Slender to marry. Shak. Ver. Vive of Wind. 
In the government of the world the number and variety of the 
end; on Vit, with the ſecret nature of moſt things to which 
they relate, muſt make a diſtin remark of thr congruity, in 
tome caſes very diflicult, and in ſome unattainable. Grew. 
(15.) This man's ſon would, every Fot and anon, he taking 
ſome of his companions into the orchard, L'Efirange. 
(16.) An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen cloth, 
being buried for a fortnight's tp2ce four F447 deep within the 
earth, came forth no ways mouldy or rotten. Bacin. 
To Foo r. v. n. [from the noun. ] 1. To dance; to tread 
wantonly; to trip. 2. To walk; not ride; not fly. 
(1.) Lonely the vale and full of horror ſtood, 
Brown with the ſhade cf a religious wood ; 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light ; 
He faw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing ſeem'd to ikim the ground. Dryden 
(2.) By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land, 
Half flying, and half footing in his haſte. Fairy Queen. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do for by night. $þ. 
Tue man f-t the boy upon the aſs, and fo2ted it him 
| L'E ftranze. 
If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, who can Fat 
it fartheſt. Dryden Stariſb Fryar. 
With them a man ſometimes cannot be a penitent, unleſs he 
alſo turns vagabond, and foots it to Jeruſalem ; or wanders over 
this or that part of the world, to vilit the ſhrine of fuch or ſuch 
a pretemled ſaint. South, 


To Foo r. v. a. 1. To ſpurn; to kick. 2. To ſetile; to 
begin to fix. 3. To tread. 4. To hold with the fact. 
Not in uſe. 


CES 


* 


(1.) You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, and 


„in me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur over your threſhold. Shak. 
(2.) What confed'racy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom? Shakeſp. King Lear, 
(3-) Saint Withold Footed thrice the wold : 
He met the mght-more, and her name told 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 


And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right, Shak, K, Lear . 


Foo'TBALL. n. /. | foat and ball.] 1. 


Foo'TinG. / [from foot ] 
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There haply by the ruddy damſol ſeen, 


Or ſhepherd boy, they teatly Vt tie green. Ti let. 
(4.) We are the earth, and they, 

Like moles within us, hcave and cait about 
And til they Ant and clutch their prey, 

They never cuul, much lets give out. Herter t. 


A ball commonly 
made of a blown blidcer, caſed with leather, driven by 
the foot. 2. The ſport or practice of kicking the football. 
(1.) Am I fo round with you as you with me, 
That like a fv9:ball you do fpurn me tims ? Shakeſpeare. 
Such a Winter-picce ſhould be beautiſizd with all manner of 
works and exerciſes of Winter; as fuztoalls, telling of wood, 
and fiiding upon the ice. Peactan:. 
As when a fort cf luſty ſhepherds try 
Their force at F, care of victory 
Makes them falute fo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, 
That their encounter ſcems too rough for jeſt, 
One rolls along a f44tball to his toes, 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
(2.) He was f- ulible the common Vital was a very imper- 
fect mutation of thut exerciſe, Arbuthnat and Po e's Mar t. Scribd. 


Waller. 


Foo'TBoy. Leet and boy.] A low menial ; an attendant 


in livery. _ 
us rt dicretion, lords, to let this man, 
Jus honeſt man, wait like a lowſy f92tboy 
At chamber-door ? Shakeſj eare's Henry VIII. 
though I had no body to aſſiſt but a forth, yet I made ſhift 
to w'y u pretty number of things. 2yle an Col urs. 
Whenever he unagines advantages will redound to one of his 
Fautbays by oppreſſion of me, he never diſputes it. Swift, 


Fuu'TBR&!IDGE. 2. | foot and bridge.] A bridge on which 


paſſengats walk; a narrow biidge. 

Palemon's ſhepherd, fearing the f52tbridge was not ſtrong 
enough, loaded it fo long, 'till he broke that which would have 
burn a bigger burden. Sidney. 


FoolrcHATH. n. /. [ foot and cloath.] A ſumpter cloath. 


Three times to-day my f59tc{ath horſe did ſtumble, 
And ſtarted when he look'd upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the {laughterhouſe. Shak. Rich. III. 


Foo'TutD. af. [from foot.] Shaped in the foot. 


Snouted aad tailed like a boar, and Fred like a goat. Grew. 


Foo'TFIGHT. u. / | foot and fight.] A fight made on foot, 


in appoſi ion to that on horſeback. 
So began our f52tfght in ſuch fort, that we were well entered 
to blood of both ſides. Sidvey. 


Fo'THoLD. n. / [ foot and ho!d.] Space to hold the foot; 


ſpace on which one may tread ſurely. 
All fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it little 
F-2th214, that the firit blaſt laid it flat upon the ground. IL Er. 
He's at the top : he has nothing above him to aſpire to, nor 
any f9th21d left him to come down by. 2 flrange, 


1. Ground for the foot. 2. 
Support; root. 3. Beſis; foundation. 4. Place; poſ- 
ſeſſion. 5. Tread; walk. 6. Dance. 5. Steps; road; 
track. 8. Entrance ; beginning ; eſtabliſhment. 9. State; 
condition; ſettlement. 
(1.) I'll read you matter deep and dangerous 
As full of peril Lay — vins think ; 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſteadfaſt Fot ing of a ſpear. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
As Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did ſhew ſhe fo9ting found, for all the flood. Da vier. 
In aſcents, every ſtep gained is a foatinę and help to the next. 
Holder Elements of Sjeech. 
(2.) Set cloven ſtakes; and, wond'rous to behold, 
Their ſhargen'd ends in earth their fa2ting place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryden g Virgil. 
(3.) All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their riſe and footing 
here : the mind ſtirs not one jot beyond thoſe ideas which ſenſe 
or reflection have offered. Locke. 
The reaſoning faculties of the ſoul would not know how to 
move, for want of a foundation and footing in moſt men, who 
cannot trace truth to its fountain and original. Locke. 
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(4) Whether they unctuous exhalations are, 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone; 
Or each {ome more remote an lippery ſtar, 


Which loſes Hhotiag when to mortals ſucwn. Dryden, 
(5.) As he forward moved his Htug old, 
So backward ſtill was turned his wrinkied tace. Spenſer. 


I would outnight you did no body come: 
But hark, I hear the f52ting of a man. Shak. Merch. of Ven. 
Break off, break off; I feel thc dinerent found 


Of ſome chaſte Hoting near about this ground. Milton. 
(6.) Make holyday : your rycitraw haus put on, 

And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 

In country fovting. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


(7.) He grew ſtrong among the Iriſh ; and in his foatrmg his 
ſon continuing, hath increaſed his {aid name. Spenſer au Ireland. 
Like running weeds, that have no certain root; or like 
F2tings up and down, impoſſible to be trace.l. Bacon H. VII. 
(8.) Ever ſince our nation had any f97zng in this land, the 
ſtate of England did deſire to perfect the conqueſt. Dawvie. 
The defeat of colonel Bellaſis gave them their firſt ting in 
Yorkſhire. Clarendon. 
No uſeful arts have yet found Di here; 
But all untaught and ſavage does appear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
(9-) Gaul was on the ſame fo2tzng with Egypt, as to taxes. 
Arbuthnot. 


Foo'TLICKER. #. . [ foot and /ick.] A flave; an humble 
fawner ; one who licks the foot. | 
Do that good miſchief which may make this iſland 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


For ay thy Footlicker. 
Foo'TMan. . | foot and nan] 1. A ſoldier that marches 
2. A low menial ſervant in liveiy. 3. 


and fights on foot. 
One who practiſes to walk or run. 
(1.) The numbers levied by her lieutenant did conſiſt of 
Footmen three millions, of horſemen one million. 
| Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
(2.) He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwiſe, with two 


horſes at either end, and two — on each ſide. Bacon. 
Like footmen running before coaches, f 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prior. 


Foo'TMansSHIP. a. /. [from ſoot man.] The art ot faculty 
of a runner. 
The Iriſh archers efpying this, ſuddenly broke up, and com- 
mitted the ſafety of their lives to their nimble footman/hip. 
Hayward. 
Yet, fays the fox, I have baffled more of them with my 
wiles and ſhifts than ever you did with your footmanſbip. 
J. Eflrange. 
Foo'trace. n. /. [ foot and pace.] 1. Part of a pair of 
ſlairs, whereon, after four or five ſteps, you arrive to a 
broad place, where you make two or three paces before 
you aſcend another ſtep, thereby to eaſe the legs in 
aſcending the reſt of the ſtairs. Maxon. 2. A pace no 
faſter than a flow walk. 


Foo'trap. n. ſ. [ foot and pad.] A highwayman that robs 
on foot, not on horſeback. 


Foo'TraTH. . /. | foot and path.] A narrow way which 
will not admit horſes or carriages. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover ? 

— Both ſtile and gate, horſeway and footpath. Shak. K. Lear. 

Foo'trosT. u. f. ¶ foot and poſt.] A poſt or meſſenger that 
travels on foot. | 

For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare weekly ap- 

8 Footpoſt, whoſe diſpatch is well near as ſpeedy as the 

orſes, Carew's Survey of Cornwwal, 


Foo'tsTALL. n. , ¶ foot and flall.] A woman's ſtirrup. 
Foo'rsTee. n. /. [ foot and flep.] 1. Trace; track; im- 
preſſion left by the foot. 2. Token; mark; notice given. 
3. Example. 
(1.) Clear-ſighted reaſon wiſdom's judgment leads, 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footfleps treads. Denham. 
A man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk in, if he 


Fo'erexy. n. /. [from fop ] 


graver ſubjects. 
Folrrisn. adj. [from fop.] 


Vain in thow ; fooliſhly oftenrarious ; vain of dreſs, 
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thinks that he is in the right way, wherever he has the Focr- 
eps of others to follow. Locke. 

(2.) Let us turn our thonghts to the frame of our ſyſtem, if 
there we may trace any viſible fate of Divine Wiidom and 
Beneficence, Bentley's Sermon: 


Foo'tsTooL. . , [ fort and „.] Stool on which he 


that fits places his feet. 
Thus have we fwept ſuſpicion fiom our ſeat, 
And made our foo:ffool of tecurity., Shak. Henry VI. 
They whole ſacred ofthce tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 
By theſe my ſterious links to f.x and rye 
Men to the feotftool of the Deity. Denhbam's Shy. 
Let echoing anthems make his praiſes known, 
On earth, his footfoct, as in heav'n his throne. Roſcemmen. 
By the phraſe of worthipping his foo!/{oc/, no more is meant 
than worſhipping God at his f25?/io97. Siilling fleet. 


FOP. n. / [A word probably made by charice, and there- 


fore without etymology.) A fimpleton; a coxcomb ; a 
man of ſinall underſtanding and much oftentation ; a pre- 
tender; a men fond of ſhow, dreſs, and flutter ; an im- 
pertinent. 

— A whole tribe of fopr, 

Got "tween ſleep and wake. 

When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd 7p, 
Among his numerous abſurdities, 
Stumbles upon ſ-me tolerable line, 

I fret to ſee them in ſuch company. Roſcommon. 
The leopard's beauty, without the fox's wit, is no better than 
a ſap in a gay coat. L' Eflrange. 

In a dull ſtream, which moving flow, 

You hardly ſee the current flow; 

When a ſmall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 

It whirls about for want of force, 

And in its narrow circle gathers 

Nothing but chaff, and ſtraws, and feathers : 
The current of a-female mind 

Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind ; 
Thus whirling round, together draws 


Fools, fps, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. 


Shakeſp. King Lea: , 


Saur. 


cant wretch. 
Where ſturdy butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like à fepdcodle. 


Fo'epvoDLe. nf. [ fop and deodle.} A fool ; an inſiguiſi- 


Hudibras, 
1. Folly ; impertinence. 2. 
Affectation of thow or importance; ſhowy folly. 3. Fool- 
ery ; vain or idle practice; idle affectation. 

(.) Let not the found ct ſhallow Foppery enter 

My ſober houſe. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

I was three or four times in the thought they were not fai- 
ries : and yet the guiltineſs of my mind, the ſudden ſurpriſe of 


my powers, drove the grofineſs of the foppery into a received 


belief, in deſpight of the teeth of all rhime and reaſon, that 
they were fairies. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 

This is the excellent fopfery of the world, that when we 
are ſick in fortune, often the ſurteits of our own behaviour, we 
make guilty of our diſaſters the fun, the moon and ſtars, as it 
we were villains on neceſſity. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 

(3-) They thought the people were better let alone in their 


fopperies, than to be ſuffered to break looſe from that ſubje&ion 


which your ſuperſtition kept them in. Silling fect, 
But though we fetch trom Italy and France 
Our fop#er:es of tune, and mode of dance, 
Our iturdy Britons (corn to borrow ſenſe. Cranwil'. 


I with I could ſay quaint Fopperies were wholly abſent from 
Swift, 
1. Fooliſh; idle; vain. 2 


(1.) Fools ne'er had leſs grace in a year; 

For wite men are grown fopp!ſh, 
And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are fo apiſh. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
(z.) With him the preſent ſtill ſome virtues have; 

The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave 


n 
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If of herſelf ſhe will not love, 


Nothing can make her. Sucklins, 
Care not for frowns or ſmiles. Denham's Sophy, Prel. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the wicketder for 
hcping. Hammend's Prad. Catech. 
Let no man, for his own poverty, become more oppreſſing in 
his bargains z but quietly recommend his eſtate to God, and 
teave the ſucceſs to him. Tayhr. 
Perſons who have loſt moſt cf their grinders, having been 
compelled to uſe three or four only in chewing, wore them fo 
low that the inward nerve lay bare, and they would no longer 
for pain make uſe of them. Ray on the Creatin. 


The flothful negligent, the h neat 3 
The lewd are airy, and the fly difcrcet. 


Garth, 
The Romans you extremely expenſive and fo pid; fo that 
the craperor Aurelian forbid men that variety of colours on their 


ſhoes, allowing it ſtill to women. Arbuthnot. 

You would know who is rude and ſill- natured, who is vain 

and fobpiſh, wie lives tov high, and who w in debt. Lat. 

Fo/rr1SULY. adv. [irom foppiſh] Vainly ; oftentatiouſly. 

F'oprtSHNESS. 7, * [from feppiſh.] Vanity ; ſhowy or 
oſtentatious vanity. | 

Fu'ryplinG. mn. , [from fop.] A petty fop; an under- 


rate ce2comb. 


Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 
And, with his tailor, ſhare the ybling's heart. 
FOR. prep. fon, Saxon; vor, Dutch.] 1. Becauſe of. 
2. With re{pect to; with regard to, 3. In this ſenſe it 
has often as beiore it. 4. In the character of. 5. With 
reſemblance cf 6. Coriidered as; in the place of. 7. 
in advantage of; for the fake of. 8. Conducive to; be- 
neficial to. 9. With intention of going to a certain place. 
10. In comparative reſpect. 11. With appropriation to. 
12. After O an expreſſion of define. 13. In account of; 
in lolueion of, 14. Inducing to as a motive. 15. In ex- 
pectation of. 16. Noting power or poſſibility. 17. No- 
ting dependence. 18. In prevention of; for fear of. 19. 
In remedy of. 20. In exchange of, 21. In the place of ; 
inſtead of. 22. In ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of. 
23. Through a certain duration. 24. In ſearch of; in 
queſt of. 25. According to. 26. Noting a ſtate of fit- 
neſs or readineſs. 27. fa hope of ; for the ſake of ; no- 
ting the final cauſe. 28. Of rendency to; towards. 29. 


Tickel. 


In favour of; on the part of; on the ſide of. 30. _— 


accommodation or adaptation. 31. With intention © 

32. Becoming ; belonging to. 33. Notwithſtanding, 34. 
To the uſe of; to be uſed in. 35. In conſequence of. 
36. In recompence of ; in return of. 37. In proportion 
to. 38. By means of; by interpoſition of. 39. In re- 
gard of; in preſervation of. I cannst for my __ is, I 
cannot if my life might be faved by it. 40. Fos /l. 
Notwithſtanding. 41. For 70. In the language uſed 
two centuries ago, for was commonly uſed before to, the 
ſiga of the infinitive mood, to note the final cauſe. As, I 
come for to fee you, for I love to ſee you: in the fame 
ſenſe with the French pour. Thus it is uſed in the tranſla- 
tion of the Bible. But this diſtinction was by the bett 
writers ſometimes forgotten ; and for, by wrong uſe, ap- 
pearing ſuperfluous, is now always omitted. 


(i.) That which we for our unworthineſs are afraid to 
crave, our prayer is, that God for the worthineſs of his ſon 


would notwithſtanding vouchſafe to grant. Hooker. 
Edward and Richard, 
With fiery eyes ſparkling For very wrath, 
Are at our backs. Shak. Henry VT. 
Speak, good Cominius 
Leave nothing out for len Shakeſp. 


For as much as the _ cannot be ſcanned, unleſs the 
time of Abraham's journey be conſidered ot, I will ſearch into a 
tradition concerning his travels. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

An aſtrologer faith, if it were not for two things that are 
conſtant, no individual would laſt one moment. Bacon. 

For as much as it is a fundamental law in the Turkiſh em- 
pire, that they may, without any other provocation, make war 
upon Chriſtendom for the propagation of their laws; fo the 
Chriſtians may at all times, as they think good, be upon the 
prevention. ; Bacon's War with Spain. 

The governour, fallying out, took great ſtore of victual and 
N proviſion, which the Turks For haſte left behind 
them. 

Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing that he was not 
able to keep that place three days, fr lack of victuals. Xuolles. 

Quit, quit, for ſhame; this will not move, 

This cannot take her: 


For the matters. 


Knoltes's Hiſtery. 


I but revenge my fate; diſdain'd, betray d, 


And ſuff ring death for this ungrateful maid. Dryden. 
Sole on the barren ſands, the ſuff ring chief 

Roar'd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. Dryden. 
For his long abſence chureh and ſtate did groan, 

Madneſs the pulpit, faction ſeiz d the throne. Dryden. 


Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd | 
For what befals at home, or what abroad. Dryden's Virg. 
I, my own judge, condemn'd myſelf before ; 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryd. Aurengz, 
Matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burnt th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd fer the downfal in a doleful cry, 
Fer which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to die. Dryden, 
Children, diſcountenanced by their parents For any fault, 
find a refuge in the careſſes of fooliſh flatterers. Locke, 
A ſound mind in a found body is a ſhort but full deſcription 


of a happy ftate in this world: he that has theſe two has little 


more to with for, and he that wants either of them will be but 
little the better fcr any thing elſe. Locke. 
The middle of the gulph is remarkable for tempeſts. Adi. 
My open'd thought to 4 proſpect raiſe, 


And for thy mercy let me ſing thy praiſe. Prior. 
Which beſt or worſt, you could not think; 
And die you muſt, for want of drink. Prior. 


It is a moſt infamous ſcandal upon the nation, to reproach 
them for treating foreigners with contempt. | Swift. 
We can only give them that liberty now for ſomething, 
which they have ſo many years exerciſed for nothing, of railing 
and ſcribbling againſt us. Saif, 
Your ſermons will be leſs valuable, Vr want of time. Suit. 
(2.) Rather our ſtate's defeRive For requital, 
Than we to ſtretch it out. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
A paltry ring 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe poeſy was, 
Fer all the world, lie cutlers poetry 
Upon a knife; Love me and leave me not. 
For all the world, 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shak. Hen. IV. 
It was young counſel for the perſons, and violent counſel 
Bacin's EH 
Authority followeth old men, and favour and popularity 
youth ; but for the moral part, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as age hath for the politick. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely obſerved in their 
effects; that is, what kind of comet for magnitude or colour, 


Shakeſpeare. 


produceth what kind of effects. Bacon's Eſſays. 
For me, if there be ſuch a thing as I. Waller. 


He faith theſe honours conſiſted in preſerving their memories, 


and prong their virtues ; but for any matter of worſhip to- 


wards them, he utterly denies it. Stilling fleet. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign. | Hales. 
Now for the government, it is abſolute monarchy ; there 
being no other laws in China but the king's command. Temple. 
— For me, no other happineſs I own, 
Than to have born no iſſue to the throne. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 
For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, 
I to the port of death ſecurely tend. D Ex. 
After death, we ſprights have juſt ſuch natures, 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures. Dryden. 
Such little waſps, and yet ſo full of ſpite; 
For hulk mere inſets, yet in miſchief ſtrong. Tate . Tut. 
Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of the ſenſe in ge- 
neral ; but for particulars and circumſtances, he continually 
lops them. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
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Lo, ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 
For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood, _— 
(3-) 4s for Maramaldus the general, they had. no juſt caule 
to millike him, being an old captain of great experience. 
Knolles. 
(4.) If a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for a truth, 
without having examined, what is there that he may not em- 
brace for truth ? Lacke. 
—— She thinks you favour'd : 2 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. A. Phillips. 
— Say, is it fitting in this very held, 
This field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 


I, in this field, ſhould die for a deſerter? Cay. 
(5-) I hear For certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Now, now for ſure, deliverance is at hand, 
The kingdom ſhall to Iſrael be reſtor d. 

The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz'd with ſudden fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight: 
Forward he flew, and vieckin on his head, 

He quiver'd with his feet, and lay fir dead. 

(6.) Our preſent lot appears 

Fir happy, though but ill; for ill, not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Milton. 
The council-table and ſtar- chamber held for honourable that 
which pleaſed, and for juſt that which profited. Clarend:n. 
(7-) An ant is a wile creature for itſelf; but it is a ſhrewd 
thing in an orchard. | Bacon. 
He refuſed not to die for thoſe that killed him, and ſhed his 
blood for ſome of thoſe that ſpilt it. Boyle. 
— Shall I think the world was made for one, 
And men are born for kings, as beaſts for men, 
Not For protection, but we devour d? Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thoſe our criticks much confide in; 

Though meerly writ at firſt for filling, 

To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling. - Swift. 

(8.) It is for the general good * 4 human ſociety, and con- 
ſequently of particular perſons, to be true and juit; and it is 
For mens health to be temperate. Tillotſon. 

It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to do me a miſ- 
chief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the balance of accounts, to find 
himſelf a loſer by it. Ad:lifon. Spectator. 

(9.-) We failed from Peru, for China and Japan. Bacon. 

As ſhe was brought fir England, ſhe was caſt away near 
Harwich haven. Hay auard. 

We failed directly for Genoa, and had a fair wind. Adiſ. 


(10.) For tuſks with Indian elephants he ftrove, 
And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he drove. Dryden. 
(11.) Shadow will ſerve for Summer: prick him; for we 
have a number of ſhadows to fill up the muſter-book. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
(12.) O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention Shak. H. V. Prologue. 
(13.) Thus much for the beginning and progreſs of the de- 
luge. | Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
(14.) There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reaſon for 
that which we call virtue, and againſt that which we call vice. 
: Tillotſon. 
(15.) He muſt be back again by one and twenty, to marry 
and propagate : the father cannot ſtay any longer for the por- 
tion, nor the mother for a new ſet of babies to play with. 
Lecke. 
(16.) For a holy perſon to be humble, for one whom all men 
eſteem a ſaint, to fear leſt himſelf become a devil, is as hard as 
For a prince to ſubmit himſelf to be guided hy tutors. Taylor. 
(17.) The colours of outward objects, brought into a dar- 
kened room, Spas For their viſibility upon the dimneſs of the 
light they are beheld by. Boyle on Colours. 
(18.) Corn being had down, any way yellow, 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Should wither as needeth for burning in mow. Tufer. 
And, for the time ſhall not ſeen tedious, 

Tul tell thee what befel me on a day, 

In this ſelf place. Shateſp. Henry VT. 


muſt be no alleys with hedges at the hither en, for 
letting your proſpect upon this fair hedge from the green: nor 
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at the farther end, for letting your proſpect from the hedge 
through the arches upon the heath. Bacen's Effays. 
She wrpped him cloſe for catching cold. Lovelace. 
(19.) Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things are good for 
the toothach. Garretſon. 
(25.) He made conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, 
before he quitted that profeſſion for this of poetry. Dryer. 
(21.) To make him copious is to alter his character; and to 


tranilate him line For line is impoſſible. Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor for a ſtar. Coxcleys 


(22.) Moſt of our ingenious young men take up ſome cried- 
up Engliſh poet for their model, adore him, and imitate him, 
as they t. ink, without knowing wherein he is defeGtive. Dry. 

(23.) Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. 
Roſcommom. 

Thoſe who ſleep without dreaming, can never be convinced 
that their thoughts are Vr four hours buſy, without their know- 
ing it, Locke. 

The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, and partly in the 
hands of the chief citizens. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Since, hir'd for life, thy ſervile muſe muſt fing | 

Succeſſive conqueſts, and a glorious king; 


And bring him laurels, whatſoe'er they colt. Prior. 
The youth tranſported, aiks without delay 
To guide the ſun's bright chariot for a day. Garth" Ovill. 


(24.) Philoſophers have run fo far back for arguments of 
comfort againſt pain, as to doubt whether there were any ſuch 
thing ; and yet, for all that, when any great evil has been upon 
them, they would cry out as loud as other men. Tillotſea. 


(25.) Chymiſts have not been able, for aught is vulgarly 


known, by fire alone to ſeparate true ſulphur from antimony. 


Boyle. 
(26.) Nay, if you he an undertaker, I am fir you. Shan. 
If he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke, Dryden. 


27. How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object 
For this the fooliſh, over-careful fathers, 
Have broke their ſleeps with thought, their brains with care, 
Their bones with induftry : For this, engroſs d 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold : 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. Shak. Hen. IV. 
The kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill counſel; upon 
which counſel there are ſet, for our inſtruction, two marks. 


Baca, 
— Whether ſome hero's fate, 
In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Convley. 
For he writes not for money, nor for praiſe, 
Nor to be call'd a wit, nor to wear bays. Denham. 


There we ſhall ſee, a fight worthy dying for, that bleſſed 
Saviour, who ſo highly deſerves of us. Boyte. 
He is not diſpoled to be a fool, and to be miſerable for com- 


Tillotſon. 
Even death's become to me no dreadful name ; 

In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 

I ſaw him, and contemn'd him firſt fur you. Dryd. Aureng. 


For this, tis needful to prevent her art, 
And fire with love the proud Phœnician's heart. Dryd. Y:rg. 
Some pray For riches ; riches they obtain ; 
But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain. Div. 
Let them, who truly would appear my friends, | 
Employ their ſwords like mine for noble ends. Dryd. Aurer. 
(28.) The kettle to the top was hoitt ; 
But with the upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclinations for below. | Swift. 
(29.) Ye ſuppoſe the laws for which ye ſtrive are found in 
Scripture ; but thoſe not againſt which we ſtrive. Hooker, P.. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in the defence of a ba 


cauſe, when I have fo often drawn it for a. good cone. Dry... 
Jove was for Venus; but he fear'dhis wife. Dryer. 
He for the world was made, not us alone. Cowley. 


They muſt be void cf all zeal for God's honour, who do not 
with fighs and tears intercede with him, Smaliid:. 
Ariſtotle is for poztical juſtice. Dennis. 


They are all Ar rank and foul feeding. Felton. 


S 


(30. ) Fortune, if there be ſuch a thing as ſhe, 
Spies thot I hear to well her tyranny, 

That ſhe thinks nothing elſe to fit fur me. Dorne. 
A few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in this caſe, for 
thote who pretend to the higheſt improvement. Locke. 
It is Hr wicked men to dread God; but a virtuous man may 

have undiſturbed thoughts, even of the juſtice of God. 
; Tillotſon. 
His country has good havens, both f.r the Adristick and 
Mediterranean. 
Pertia is commodiouſiy ſituated For trade both by fea and land. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not willing to let any 


go fer ornament, if they will not ſerve for uſe. Felton. 
(31.) And by that juſtice hait remoy'd the cauſe 
Of thoſe rude tempeſts, which, for rapine tent 
Too oft, alas, involv'd the innocent. Waller. 
Here huntſmen with delight may read 
How to cliuſe dogs for ſcent or ſpeed. Waller. 


God hath made ſome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of. Tiltſon's Sermons. 


For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 
Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their maſter's blood. Dryden. 
Such examples ſhould be ſet before them, as patterns for 
their daily imitation. Locke. 
The next queſtion uſually is, what is it for ? Locke. 
Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon, by 
means of Hector. Broome's View of Efick Poem. 
(32-) It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. Shak. Othello. 
Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Damel. 
It were more for his honour to raiſe his ſiege, than to ſpend 


' fo many good men in the winning of it by force. Knoles. 
Jeſts for Dutchmen and Englith boys. Cowley. 
Is it Vr you to ravage ſeas and land | 
Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command! Did. Ving. u. 
His fire already ſigns him For the ſkies, 
And marks the ſeat amidit the deities. Dryden's An. 


It is a reaſonable account for any man to give, why he does 
not live as the greateſt part of the world do, that he has no mind 
to die as they do, and periſh with them. Tillotſon. 


(33-) This, for any thing we know to the contrary, might 
be the ſelf-· ſame form Tdich Philojudzeus expreſſeth. Heger. 
God's deſertion ſhall, far ought he knows, the next minute 
ſupervene. Decay of Piety. 
Probability ſuppoſes that a thing may or may not be fo, fur 
any thing yet certainly determined on either ſide. Sauth. 
For any thing that legally appears to the contrary, it may be 
a contrivance to fright us. Swift's Drapier's Letters. 
If ſuch vaſt maſſes of matter bad been ſituated nearer to the 
ſun, or to each other, as they might as eaſily have been, for 
any mechanical or fortuitous agent, they mult neceſſarily have 
cauſed a conſiderble diſorder in the whole ſyſtem. Bentley. 
(34) The oak For nothing ill, 
The oſier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. Spenſer. 
Your underſtandings are not bright enough for the exerciſe 
of the higheſt acts of reaſon. Tullotſon. 
(35-) For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the ſteepy hills and ſtem the flood. Dryden. 


(36.) Now, for ſo many glorious actions done, 
For peace at home, and Vr the publick wealth. 
I mean to crown a bowl for Czfar's health; 
Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 

Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. Drydez's Per. 
— Firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught; 
For unconſtrain'd, he nothing tells fir naught. Dryd. Vis g. 

(37-) He is not nery tall, yet for his years he's tall. 
Shakeſpeare. 
As he could fee clear, for thoſe times, through ſuperſtition; 
fo he would be blinded, now and then, by human policy. | 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave ; 
Too noble Fx revenge ; Dryden's Jud. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


For. conj. 


3. For as much. 


F O R 


(;3.) Moral conſideration can no way move the ſenſible 
petite, were it not fur the will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Of ſome calamity we can have no relief but from God alone ; 
and what would men do in ſuch acaſe, if it were not Vr God? 

(39.) I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate 

But could not get him for my heart. | — 

cannot For my heart leave a room, before I have thorough- 
ly examined the papers paſted upon the walls. Adiliſ. Spe. 

(40.) Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's apparel], 
I will be the more womanith ; ſince 1 aſſure you, for all — 7 
parel, there is nothing I deſire more than fully to prove myſelf a 
man 1n this enterprize. Siduey. 


Far all the cartfulneſs of the Chriſtians the Engliſh Ve wan... 


was undermined by the enemy, and upon the fourth of Septem- 


ber part thereof was blown up. Knolles's Hiſt. 
But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did ſhew ſhe footing found For all the flood. Davies. 
They reſolute, for all this, do proceed 
Unto that judgment. Daniel. 
If we apprehend the greateſt things in the world of the em- 
peror of China or Japan, we are well enough contented, for 411 
that, to let them govern at home. Stilling fleet. 
Though that very ingenious perſon has anticipated part of 
what I ſhould ſay, yet you will, for all that, expect that I 
ſhould give you a fuller account. Boyle an Colunr:. 
She might have paſſed over ſuch buſineſſes ; but my rabble 
is not to be mumbled up in ſilence, for all her pertneſs. Dry. 
For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all his greatneſs, 
and forced to end his days in a mean condition. South. 
41.) Who ſhall let me now 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? 
A large poſterity 
Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints fur to increaſe the count. Spenſer. 
T heſe things may ſerve for to repreſent how juſt cauſe of fear 
this kingdom may have towards Spain. Bacon. 
1. The word by which the reaſon is introduced 
of ſomething advanced before. 2. Becauſe ; on this ac- 
count that. It is in this ſenſe properly followed by hat, 
and without it is elliptical. This ſenſe is almoſt obſolete. 
In regard that; in conſideration of. 4. 
For why. Becauſe ; for this reaſon that. 
(r.) Heav'n doth with us as we with torches deal, 
Not light them for themſelves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Shakeſp. Meaſure fir Meaſure. 
Old huſbandmen I at Sabinum know, | 
Who tor another year dig, you „and fow ; 


Fir never any man was yet ſo o 


Fairy Queen. 


But hop'd his life one Winter more would hold. Denham. 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit ? 
For the firſt matter loves variety leſs. Convley. 


Thus does he fooliſhly who, for fear of any thing in this 
world, ventures to diſpleaſe God; for in ſo doing he runs away 
from men, and falls into the hands of the living God. 77“. 

(2.) I doubt not but great troops would be ready to run; yet 
for that the worſt men are moſt ready to remove, I would with 


them choſen by ditcretion of wiſe men. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd fo : 
They are not ever jealous for a cauſe, 
But jealous Fur they're jealous. Shakeſpeare's Othella. 


Heaven defend your good fouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious aud great buſineſs ſcant; 
Shakeſp. Othello. 


For the is with me. 
Nor fwell'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, 
That heav'n on him above his charge had laid ; 
But, Vor his great Creator, would the ſame, 
His will increas d; fo fire augmenteth flame. Fairfax. 
Many excreſcences of trees grow chiefly where the tree is 
dead or faded ; for that the natural ſap of the tree corrupteth 
into ſome preter natural ſubſtance. Bacon's Natural Hiſtor y+ 
(3-) For as much as in publick we are not only to 
confider what is needful, in reſpect of God; but there is alſo 
in men that which we muſt regard : we ſomewhat incline to 


length, left e N diſpatch ſhould give occaſion to deem, 
that the thing itſelf is but little accounted of. Hodder. 


F OR 


For as much as the thirſt is intolerable, 71 may be 
indulged the free uſe of ſpaw-water. Arbuthnot gn Diet. 
(4-) Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces ; fur why, 


man purpoting to draw the emperor into battle, had br £ 


no pieces of battery with him. 

To Fo'xaGE. v. n. [from foris, abroad, Latin] 
wander far; to rove at a diſtance. Not in uſe. 2. To 
wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally of proviſions. 3. To 
ravage ; to feed on ſpoil. 

Cr.) — — Forage, and run 

To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors, 

And le with him, ere he come fo nigh. Shak. K. John. 

(2.) ——— As in a ſtormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 

Forage tor prey. 

There was a brood of young 
went abroad to forage for them. 
Nor dare they ftra 
When rain is promis'd rey A day; 

But near the city i ring take, ä 

Nor. furage far, but ſhort excurſions make. Dryden f Virgil. 
(3. His moſt 1 father on a hill 

Stood ſmiling, to behold his Lou's whelp 

Frage in blood of French nobility. Shakeſt. Henry V. 

ToFo'rtace. v.a. To plunder ; to ſtrip; to ſpoil. 

will both all the country round, and alſo be 
as continual holds for her majeſty, if the people ſhould re- 
volt; for without ſuch it is eaſy to forage and over-run the 
whole land. : Stenſer on Ireland. 

The victorious Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated ark, 
which frraged their country more than a conquering army. a 

| Huth. 

FO RAGE. . /. fourage, German and French; from foris, 
Latin.] 1. Search proviſions ; the act of feeding 
abroad. 2. Proviſions fought abroad. 
general. 

(r.) One way a band ſelect from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow d ; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains 

Their booty. Vilton's Paradiſe Lf, 

(2.) Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryden's Genrg. 
(3-) Provided forage, our ſpent arms renew'd. 
Dryd. Fables. 

Fora'minovus. adj. [from foramen, Latin.] Full of holes; 
perforated in many places ; porous. 

Soft and far aminous bodies, in the firſt creation of the found, 
will deaden it; but in the paſſage of the ſound they will admit 
it better than harder bodies. Bacmn's Natural Hiftory. 

To FORBE'AR, v. n. pret. I forbore, anciently forbare ; 
part. forborn. [ronbenan, Saxon. Fir has in compoſition 
the power of privation ; as, forbear : or depravation ; as, 
forſwwear, and other powers not eaſily explained.] 1. To 
ceaſe from any thing ; to intermit. 2. To pauſe; to de- 
lay. 3. To omit voluntarily ; not to do ; to abſtain. 4. 
To reſtrain any violence of temper ; to be patient. 

(1.) Who canfarbear to admire and adore him who weighed 


Denham. 
larks in the corn, and the dam 


L'Eflrange. 


the mountains in ſcales, and the hills in a balance. Cheyne. 
(2.) I pray you, tarry : pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard ; for in chuſing wrong, 
I loſe your company; therefore far bear a while. Shakeſp. 


(3-) He forbare to go forth. 1 Sa. xxiii. 13. 


At this he ſtarted, and forbore to fwear ; 


Not out of conſcience of the fin, but fear. Dryden's Fuv. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 
they their prey in pieces tear, 

To quarrel with themſelves furbear. Denham. 


(4.) By long forbearing is a prince perſuaded, and a foft 
tongue breaketh the bone. Prov. xxv. 15. 
TaFo'xBeaR. v. a. 1. To decline ; to avoid voluntarily, 
2. To abſtain from; to ſhun to do; to omit. 3. To 


ſpare ; to treat with clemency. 4. To withhold. 


* 
1. by 0 
2 


F OR 


* Far bear his preſence, until time hath qualiſied the heat 
of his diſpleaſure. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
So angry bulls the combat do forbear, 

"Walter. 


When from the wood a lion does appear. 
2.) If it paſſed only by the houſe of peers, it mould be 


looked upon as invalid and void, and execution ſhould be there- 
upon forborn or ſuſpended. Clarend)r. 


There is not any one action whatſoever which a man ought 
to do, or to fyrbear, but the Scripture will give him clear 
precept or prohibition for it. auf 

(3-) With all lowlineſs and meeknefs, with long ſuffering, 
Forbearing one another in love. Efh. iv. 2. 

(4.) Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is with me, 
that he deſtroy thee not. 2 Chro. xxxv. 21. 


ForsBe'arance. . /. [fromyferbear.] 1. The care of 
avoiding or ſhunning any thing ; negation of praQtice, 2. 
Intermiſſion of ſomethi 3. Command of temper. 4. 
Lenity ; delay of puniſhment ; mildneſs. 

(1.) True nobleneſs would 

Learn him forbearance from ſo foul a wrong. Shateſp. 
This may convince us how vaſtly greater a is con- 
ſequent upon the Farbearance of fin, than can poſſibly accom- 
y the commiſſion of it. South. 
Liberty is the power a man has to do, or forhear doing, any 
particular action, according as its doing or frbearance has the: 
actual preference in the mind. Locke. 
(3-) Have a continent forbearance, till the fpeed of his rage 
goes (lower. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(4-) Nor do I take notice of this inſtance of ſeverity in our 
own country to juſtify ſuch a proceeding, but only to diſplay the 
mildneſs and fr bear ance made uſe of under the reign of his 
preſent majeſty. Addiſn's Freeb3lder. 
He applies to our gratitude by obligations of kindneſs and be- 
neficence, of long ſuffering and Farbearance. Rogers. 


3- Proviſions in Pggge/arten. nf. [from forbear.] An intermitter ; inter- 


ceptor of any thing. 
The Weft as a father all goodneſs doth bring, 
The Eaſt afurbearer, no manner of thing. Tufter. 
To FORBID. v. a. pret. I forbade ; part. forbidden or for- 
bid. [xopbeovan, Saxon; werbieden, Dutch.] 1. To pro- 
hibit ; to interdict any thing. 2. To command to forbear 
auy thing. 3. To oppoſe ; to hinder. 4. To accurſe; 
to blaſt. Now obſolete. To Lid is in old language to 
pray ; to forbid therefore is to cur/e. 
(r.) A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean ; have I not 


Farbid her my houſe : _ Shakeſp. Merry ves of Hnr. 
t 1s 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king, 


From whoſe obedience I f.rb:4 my ſoul. Shakeſ?. 
By taſting of that fruit Tb, . 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
The voice of reaſon, in all the dictates of natural morality, 
ought carefully to be attended to, by a ſtrict obſervance of what 


it commands, but eſpecially of what it Forbidt. South. 
All hatred of perſons, by . many Chriſtian principles, we 
are moſt — and indiſpenſa ly forbid. Stratt. 
| he chaſte and holy race 
Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dryden An. 


(2.) She with fo ſweet a rigour foarebad him, that he durſt 
not rebel. Sidney. 
They have determined to conſume all thoſe things that God 
hath forbidden them to eat by his laws, Judith, xi. 12. 
(3.) The moiſture being f:rbidden to come up in the plant, 
ſtayeth longer in the root, and fo dilateth it. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
The plaiſter alone would pen the humour, and fo exaſperate 
it as well as furb:4 new humour, Bacan Natural Hu y. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that farbids the fight ! 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 
(4.) Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid; 
He ſhall live a man For%:d, Shakeſj eare's Macbeth. 
* N 


Dryden. 


FO N 


7 Porr. vr. To utter a provibition. 
Now the go gods forbid, 

That our renowned Rome 
Should now cat up her own | 


Shakeſpeare's Carialanuc. 


Forrippance. rn. J. [from forbid.] Prohibition; edict 


againſt any thing. 
How haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddarce ! how to violate 
The facred fruit forbidden. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
FonziDbDENLY. adv. [from forbid.] In an unlawful man- 
ner 


With all confidence he ſwears, as he had ſeen't, 
lat you have touch'd his queen forbiddenly. Shakeſ/. 
Fo nr31DDER, u. /. [from forbid.) One that prohibits ; one 
that enacts a prohihicion. © 
This was a bold accuſation. of God, making the fountain 
of good the contriver of evil, and the fr bi4der of the crime an 
abettor of the fact prohibited, Brown, 
Other care, perhaps, 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Our great furbidaer NI Paradiſe Loft. 
Fo'r BIDDING. participial adj. [from forbid.] Railing abhor- 
rence ; repelling approach; cauſing averſion. 
Tragedy was made frbidding and horrible. 
FORCE. . force. French; fortis, Latin.] 1. Strength; 
vigour ; might; active er. 2. Violence. 3. Viitue; 
efticacy. 4. Validneſs; power of law. 5. Armament; 
warlike preparation. Often forces in the plural. 6. De- 
ſtiny; neceſſity; fatal compulſion. 
(x) He never could maintain his part but in the furce of his 
will. 


Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
A ſhip, which hath ſtruck fail, doth run 


A. Hill. 


By force of that farce which beforce it won. Done. 
. (2.) Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown, 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right. Shakeſp. 


The ſhepherd Paris bore the 8 bride 

By force away, and then by force enjoy d; 

But I by free conſent. Dryden. 

(3.) Manifeft it is, that the very majeſty and holineſs of the 
place where God is worfhipped, hath, in regard of us, great 
virtue, force and efficacy; for that it ſerveth as a ſenſible help 
w ſtir up devation. Hooker. 

No definitions, no ſuppoſitions of any ſet, are of farce 
enough to deſtroy conſtant experience. Locke. 

(4-) A teſtament is of frce after men are dead. Heb. ix. 17. 

Not long in Force this charter ſtood; 

Wanting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeaFd in blood. Denham. 

Shak. Rich. III. 


(F.) O Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
Louk on my fr ces with a gracious eye. 
Tae ſecret of the power of Spain conſiſteth in a veteran army, 


compounded of miſcellany forces of all nations. Bacn. 
A greater Fece than that which here we find, 

Ne er preſs d the ocean, nor employ'd the wind. Waller. 

Thoſe victorious forces of the rebels were not able to ſuſtain 

your arms. Dryden. 


To Force. v. @. [from the noun.] 1. To compe! ; to con- 
ſtrain. 2. To overpower by ſtrength. 3. Toimpel; to 
preſs ; to draw or puſh by main ſtrength. 4. To enforce; 
to urge. 5. To drive by violence or power. 6. To gain 

violence or power. 7. To ſtorm; to take or enter by 
violence. 8. Torraviſh ; to violate by force. 9. To con- 
ſtrain ; to diſtort; not to obtain naturally or with eaſe. 
10. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers.; to garriſon. 11. 
To TORS e out. To extort. 
t.) Dangers are light, if they once ſeem light; and more 
4 as, — — than 2 them. gh Bac n. 
I have been Forced to ule the cant words of Whig and Tory. 
Suuift's Examiner, 
The actions and operations did farce them upon dividing the 
ſingle idea. Broms Feu of Ejick Pye. 
2.) ———— O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought ſuch wonders with an aſs's jaw, 


I ſhould have Fred thee ſoon with other arms. Milton. 


F O R 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 


To force their monarch and inſult the court. 
63.) Thou ſhalt not deftroy the trees by forcing an ax againit 


Dryden“ Eu. 


them. 3 
Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 
E where the bone — — either loin: 
t ſtuck & faſt, ſo deeply bury d lay, 
That ſcarce the victor furc'd the ſteel away. Drygen's Ex. 
(4.) Three bluft'ring nights, born by the ſouthern blait, 
IT floated, and diſcover d land at latt : | | 
High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 
© Forcing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore. Dryd. Æx. 
Ye myrtles brown, with x hoops ſere, 
I come to pluck your berries and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude ; 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. Milton. 
(5. ) This way of flattering their willing benefactors out of 
part, contrived another of forcing their unwilling neighbours 
out of all their poſſeſſions. g Decay of Piety. 
To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan gueſts ; left, ignorant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and ſtate. D.. 
(6.) My heart is your's; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon'd to thoſe tyrants hope and fear : 
If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 


Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford? Dryden. 
(7.) — Troy wall'd fo high, 
Atrides might as well have forc'd the rs x Waller. 
Heav'n from all wiſely did provi 
This wealth, and-for the braveſt nation — 
Orle, 


really it did. 


To Fox ck. v. n. To lay ſtreſs upon. This word I have 
only found in the following paſſage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with Harold, his 
armorer put on his backpiece before, and his breaſtplate behind; 
the which being eſpied by ſome that ſtood by, was taken among 
them for an ill token, and therefore adviſed him not to fight 
that day; to whom the duke anſwered, I furce not of ſuch 
-fooleries ; but if I have any ſkill in ſoothſaying, as in footh ! 
have none, it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall change copy from 
a duke to a king, Camden's Kemain:. 


Fo'xCEDLY. do. [from force] Violently ; conftrainedly ; 
unnaturally. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters doth moſt 

aptly agree to that ſtructure of the abyſs and antediluvian earth ; 


but very improperly and Facealy to the preſent form of the 
earth and the waters. Burnet's They. 


Fo'rCEFUL. adj. [ force and fall.) Violent; ſtrong ; driven 
with great wight ; impetuous. | 

Why, what need we | 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 

Our forceful inſtigation? Shakeſt. N inte Tale. 
— Againſt the ſteed he threw 

HisF rceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 


Fiere'd through the yielding planks. Dryden Es 
Were it * or n deſtiny, | -_ 

Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be, 

Aſſiſted by a friend, one moonleſs night, 

This Palamon from priſon took his flight. D. yden. 


He pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent, 


Through Paris ihield the forceful weapon went. 7. 6. 


F O R 
Fo'xcryrvLLY. adv. [from forceful.) Violently ; impetu- 


oully. 

Fu'xCgLEss. adj. [from force.) Having little force; weak; 
feeble ; impotent. 

FO'RCE FS. n. f. [Latin.] Forceps properly ſignifies a pair of 
rongs ; but is uted jor an infliument in Chirurgery, to ex- 
tract any thing out of wounds, and the like occaſions. 

| . Quincy. 

Fo'ncEr. . , [from force.] 1. That which forces, drives, 
or conſtrains, 2. The embolus of a pump working by 
pulſion, in conttadiſtinction to a ſucker, which acts by 
att raction. 

(2.) The uſual means for the aſcent of water is either by 
fuckers or furcers. Wilkins's Da dalus. 

Fo'xciBLE. = [from force.] 1. Strong; mighty: op- 
poſed to weak. 2. Violent; impetuous. 3. Efficacious ; 
active; powerful. 4. Prevalent ; of great influence. 5. 
Done by force; ſuffered by force. ©. Valid; binding; 
. 

( 1.) That puniſhment, which hath been ſometimes For cible ta 
bridle fin, may grow afterwards too weak and feeble. Hoker. 

Who therefore can invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwounded enemies ? 

(2.) Jerſey, belov'd by all; for all muſt feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 

Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 
Like „ ſtreams, more f.,rc:6/e when join d: 
Jerſe at thy altars ſtand, 

Shall there receive the azure band. Prior. 
(3.) Sweet finells are moſt F cible in dry ſubſtances, when 
broken; and ſo likewiſe in oranges, the ripping of their rind 
giveth out their ſmell more. Bacon Natural Hiftiry. 
(4.) How furcible are right words? . 
God hath aſſured us, that there is no inclination or tempta- 
tion fo Fcible which cur humble prayers and deſires may not 
fruſtrate and break aſunder. Raleigh Hiftury. 

(50 . He fwifter far, 

Me overtook, his mother all diſmay'd, 

And in embraces Forcible and foul 

Ingend' ring with me. Milton, 

The abdication of king James, the advocates on that fide 
look upon to have been Fu c:6/c and unjuſt, and conſequently 
void. Swift. 

Fo'xc1BLENESS. u. /. [from forcible.] Force; violence. 

Fo'aciBLy. adv. [irom forcible.) 1. Strongly ; power- 
fully. 2. Impetuouſly ; with great ſtrength. 3. By vio- 
lence ; by force. 

(1.) The Goſpel offers fuch conſiderations as are fit to work 
very farcibly upon two of the moſt fwaying and governing paſ- 


Miltin. 


hons in the mind, our and our fears. Till.tſn. 
(3-) He himfelf with greedy great deſire 
Into the caſtle enter d forcibly. Fairy Queen. 


The taking and carrying away of women forcibly, and ag ainſt 
their will, — female wards and bondwomen, _ 
capital. Bacon's Henry VII. 

This doctrine brings us down to the level of horſe and mule, 
whoſe mouths are forcibly holden with bit and bridle. Hamm. 


pincers to open and incloſe. 
The locufts have antennz, or long horns before, with a long 
falcation or forcipated tail behind. | Brown. 
When they have ſeized their prey, they will fo tenaciouſly 
hold it with their forcipated mouth, that they will not part there- 
with, even when taken out of the waters. ham. 
FORD. n. /, [xond, Saxon, from fanan, to paſs.} 1. A 
ſhallow part of a river where it may be paſſed without 
ſwimming. 2. It ſometimes ſignifies the ſtream, the cur- 
_ without any conſideration of paſſage or ſhallow- 
nets. 
(r.) Her men the rode through made by her ſword ; 
They paſs the ſtream, when ſhe had found the for 4. Fairfax. 
(2.) Meduſa with onian terror guards 
The ford, and of itſelf the water flies 
All taſte of living wight. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Tv 


Fo'xciraTED. adj. [from forceps.] Formed like a pair of 


O02 


Riſe, wretched widow ! riſe g nor undeplor d 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian Fu: OT 
But riſe, prepar'd in biack to mourn thy perith'd lord. Dry. 
ToForp. v. a. (from the noun.] To paſs without ſwim- 
ming. 

Adam's ſhin-bones muſt have contained a thouſand fathom, 
and much more, if he had f.,7 ded the ocean. Raleigh, Hitt. 

Fording his current where thou find' ſt it low. Dentam. 
Fo'xDaBLE. adj. [from ford] Paſſable without ſwimming. 
Phny placeth the Schenitz upon the Euphrates, where the 

. ſame beginneth to be fardadble. Kaleigh's Hiflory. 

A countryman founded a river up and down, to try where 
it was moſt f.rdable; and where the water ran too ſinooth, he 
found it deepeſt ; and, on the contrary, ſhalloweſt where it 
made moſt noiſe. of L*Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. (fone, Saxon.] 1. Anteriour ; that which is be- 
tore; not behind. 2. That which comes firſt in a pro- 
grefſive motion. 

(1.) Though there is an orb or 
yet they move ſtrongeſt and go ſt in the Fore lines from 
the firſt local impreſſion. Bacon. 

(2.) Reſiſtance in fluids ariſes from their greater preſſing on 
the Fore than hind part of the bodies moving in them. Cheyne. 

Foxes. adv. 1. Anteriourly ; in the part which appears firſt 
to thoſe that meet it. 2. Fore is a word much uſed in 
compoſition to mark priority of time, of which ſome ex- 
amples ſhall be given. A vitious orthography has confound- 
ed for and fore in compoſition. 

(1.) Each of them will bear fix demiculverins and four faikers, - 
needing no other addition than a ſli ht ſpar deck fore and aft, 
which 1s a ſlight deck throughout. Kaleigh's Eſſays. 

To Foxtabvi'se. v. n. | fore and adviſe.) To counſel 
early ; to counſel before the time of action, or the event. 

Thus to have faid, 

As you were fareadvis'd, had touch'd his fpirit, 

And tried his inclination. * Shakeſp. Corvolanus. - 

To FoxEayPo'tnT. v. 4. | fore and appoint.) To order be- 
forehand. 

Te Foxta'rmM. v. a. [| fore and arm.] To provide for at- 
tack or reſiſtance before the time of need. 

A man ſhould fix and forearm his mind with this perſuaſion, 
that, during his paſſion, whatſoever is offered to his imagination 


area of the ſound, . 


tends only to decerve. South. 
—  — He forearms his care 
With rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear. Dryden's An . 


Te FoREBO“D E. v. u. | fore and bode. 1. To prognoſticate; 
to foretell. 2. To foreknow ; to be preſcient of; to feel 
a ſecret ſenſe of ſomething future. 
1.) An ancient augur, ſkill'4'in future fate, . 
With theſe freboding words reftrains their hate. Dryden. 
(2.) Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain unplore : 
My heart forbodes 1 ne er ſhall ſee you more. De yden. 
y foul foarbaded I ſhould find the bow'r 
Of ſome fell monſter, fierce with barb'ruus pow'r. 
FoxzBo'Dts. . , [from forebode.] 
a ſoothfayer. 2. A foreknower. 
(1.) Your raven has a reputation in the world for a bird of 
omen, and a kind of imall ur xr a crow that had obferved 
the raven's manner and way of delivering his predictions, ſets 
up for a forboder. L*Eftrange. 
Foxtay'. prep. [ fore and by] Near; hard by ; faſt by. 
Not far away he hence doth won | 
Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Teen. 
To Foxeca'sr. v. a. | fore and caft.] 1. To ſcheme ; to 
plan before execution. 2. To adjuſt ; to contrive antece- 
dently. 3. To foreſee; to provide againſt. 
(1.) He ſhall forecaft his devices azainit the ſtrong 2 ü 
an, xi. 
(2.) The feaſt was ſervd; the time fo well foreca/t, 
That juſt when the deſſert and fruits were plac'd, | 
The fiend's alarm began. Dryden's Thead. and Honoria. 
(3.) It is wiſdom to conſider the end of things before we em- 
bark, and tof wecaft conſequences. L'Eftrange. 


Pote. 


1. A prognofticator ; 


To Foxtca'sr. v. n, Io form ſchemes; to coatrive be- 
forc hand. 
*N2 


0 


And whatſo heavens in their ſecret doom 
Ordawtd have, how can frail fleſhy wight 
Fxrecaff, but it mult needs to ifſue come ? 

When broad awake, ſhe finds in troublous fit, 
Firecaſiing how his tve he might annoy. Fairy Nyeen. 

Fo'recasT. u. /. [from the verb.] Contrivance betorehand ; 
icheme ; plan; antecedent policy. 

Alas ! that warwick had no moreforecaft, 

But while he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 

The king was (lily finger d from the deck ! Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

He makes this ditterence to ariſe from the forecaſt and pre- 
determination of the gods. Addiſon on Medals. 

— The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into man, 

Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began : 
Memory and forecaſt juſt returns engage; 
T hat pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 
Fon ECANSTER. n. /. [from forecaſt.] One who contrives 
beforehand. 
Fo'xr.casTLE. n. ſ. [ fore and caſtle.] In a ſhip, is that 
part where the foremaſt ſtands, and is divided from the reſt 
of the floor by a bulk-head: that part of the foreca/t/e 
which is aloft, and not in the hold, is called the prow. 
arris. 
The commodity of the new cook-room the merchants have 
found to be fo great, as that, in all their ſhips, the cook-rooms 
are built in their Forecaſſles, contrary to that which had been an- 
ciently uſed. Raleigh s Eſſays. 
Fox Echos Ex. part. [ fore and cheſen.] Pre- elected. 
Fortc1'TED. part. ¶ fore and cite.] Quoted before, or above. 
Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration mentioned in that 
Farecited paſſage is continued. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
ToForECLo'ss.w. a. | fore and cloſe.) 1. To ſhut up; to 
preclude; to prevent. 2. To ForxeCLosE a Mortgage, is 
to cut off the power of redemption. 
(1.) The embargo with Spainforec/oſed this trade. Carew. 
Fo'xeEDECK. n. | fore aud deck.] The anteriour part of 
the ſhip. 

I 4 the Faredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyſſey. 

To Foxepes1'GN. v. 4. [ foreand deſign. ] To plan before- 
hand. 

All the ſteps of the growth and ion both of animals 

and plants, have been foreſeen and foredefigned by the wiſe Au- 

thor of nature. heyne Phil. Princ. 


To FoxtDo'. v. a. [from for and do, _ 1. To ruin; 
to deſtroy. A word obſolete. ws I ed to making happy. 
2. To overdo: to weary ; to harals. 


(1.) Beſeeching him, if either ſalves or oils, 
A. foredone wight from door of death might raiſe, 


He would at her requeſt prolong her n s days. Fa. Nu. 
That drew * God's —— — his — 4 * 

And many ſouls in dolours had foregone. Fairy Yyeen. 
This doth betoken, 5 

The corſe they follow did with deſperate hand 

Foredb its own life. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
—— — ——- This is the night | 

That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shakeſp. 
(z.) Whilſt the heavy plowman ſnoars, 

All with weary taſk foredone. Shakeſp. 


To FoxtDo'om. v. a, | fore and doom] To predeſlinate ; 
to determine beforehand. 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms faredom d by Jove. Dryd. Ex. 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe : if favour'd * thy fate, 


Thou art Foredom d to view the Stygian ſtate. Dryden. 
Fate foredoom'd, and all things tend 
By courſe of time to their 4 ye end. Dryden. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen the fall foredcom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Fo“ e. 


Fok EEK ND. n. /. Los and end.] The anteriour patt. 
— I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; pai 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The f:re-end of my time. Shakeſpeare's Cymbleline. 


FOR 


In the fore-erd of it, which was towards him, grew a ſinall 
green branch of palm, Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Spenſer. Forera'THER. n. ,. | fore and father.) Anceſtor ; one 


who in any degree ot aſcending genealogy precedes an- 
other. 

The cuſtom of the people of God, and the decrees of our 
Farefathers, are to be kept, touching thoſe things whereof the 
Scripture hath neither one way or other given us charge. 

Hooker, 

If it be a generous deſire in men to know from whence their 
own forefathers have come, it cannot be diſpleaſing to under- 
ſtand the place of our firſt anceſtor. Raleigh Hiftory., 

———  Conceit is ſtill deriv'd  * 

From ſome forefather grief; mine is not ſo. Shak. Rich, IT, 

Shall I not be diſtraught, 


And madly play with my forefathers Joints ? Shakeſp. 
Our tforefathers 
Had left him nought to conquer but his country. Addiſon. 


When a man ſees the prodigious, pains our forefathers have 
been at in theſe barbarous buildings, one cannot but fancy what 
miracles of architecture they would have left us, had they been 


inſtructed in the right way. Addiſon on Italy. 
Bleft peer ! his great forefathers ev'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pate. 


ToFoxere'np. v. a. [It is doubiful whether from fore or 


for and defend. If from fore, it implies antecedent pro- 
viſion ; as forearm : if from for, probhibitory ſecurity ; as 
forbid. Of the two following examples one favours /or, 
and the other fore.] 1. To prohibit; to avert. 2. To 
provide for ; to ſecure. | 


1.) I would not kill th — 4 ſpirit ; 
15, 3 Forefend! I — d not kill thy ſoul. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend, 
May bring your youth to ſome untimely end. 
(2.) Down with the nofe, 
Down with it flat : take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular toforefend, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 
Fortri'nGtR. . fore and finger] The finger next to 
the thumb; the index. 
An agate-ſtone 
On the Foreſnger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
Polymnia be drawn, as it were, acting her ſpeech with 
her furefnger. Peacham on Drauing. 
Some wear this on the middlefin er, as the ancient Gauls and 
Britons 3 and ſome upon the forefinger. Brown. 
Fo'xeroorT. n. /. plur. forefeet. | fore and foot.) The an- 
teriour foot of a quadruped : in contempt, a hand. 
Give me thy fiſt, thy Farefvot to me give. Shak. Hen. V. 
He ran fiercely, and ſmote at Heliodorus with his furefcet. 
2 Mac. iii. 25. 
I continue my line from thence to the heel; then making the 
breaſt with the eminency thereof, bring out his near forefo2t, 
which I finiſh. Peacham on Drawing. 
To FoxtGo'. v. a. [ for and ge.] 1. To quit; to give up: 
to reſign. 2. To go before ; to be paſt. [from fore and go 
3. To loſe. 
(1.) Is it her nature, or is it her will, 
To be ſo cruel to an humbled foe ? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill ; 
If will, then ſhe at will may will Frego. S/ enſer. 
Having all before abſolutely in his power, it remaineth ſo ſtill, 
he having already neither foregiven nor foregone any thing there- 
by unto them, but having received ſomething from them. 
Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 
— He is a great adventurer, faid he, 
That hath his ſword hard aſſay foregone ; 
And now hath vowed, 'till he avenged be 
Of that deſpite, never to wearen none. Fairy wet 1. 
Special n oftentimes cauſeth the will to prefer one good 
thing before another; to leave one for another's ſake, to fo e272 


Shakeſp. 
Dryden. 


meaner for the attainment of hi zher 2. Hooker. 
Muſt I then leave you ? Mult I needs forgo 

So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter ? Shakeſpeare. 
—— Let us not forgo 4 

That for a trifle which was bought with blood. Shakeſt. 


F OR 


Now can I live without thee | how reg 

Thy feet converſe, and love fo dearly join d, | 

To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn! : "ilton. 

This argument might prevail with you toforeg a little of your 
repoſe for the publick benefit. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 

What they have enjoyed with great pleaſure at one time, has 
proved inſipid or nauſeous at another ; and therefore they ſee 
nothing in it, for which they ſhould fareg9 a preſent enjoyment. 


Locke. 
(2.) By our remembrances of days Fregone, 

Such were our faults : Ol then we thought them not. Shak. 

It is to be underſtood of Cain, that many years Fregone, and 

when his people were increaſed, he built the city of Enoch. 

Kaleigh's H. 2 of the World. 

Reflect upon the two Fregoing objections. aple an Colours. 
This foregoing remark gives the reaſon why imitation pleaſes. 
D. yden's Du i reſnoy. 

I was ſeated in my elbow-chair, where I had indulzed the 
Foregaing ſpeculations. * Addiſon. 
In the fregoing part of this work I promiſed proofs. 


Woodward. 
ſtaſy of love, 


(3.) — This is the very ec 
Whole violent pro foregaes itſelf, 
And leads the will to deſp rate undertakings. Shak. Hamlet. 
Fo'xtcotr. 2. / [from forego.] Anceſtor ; progenitor. 
— Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than ourforegoers. Shakeſp. Alls well that ends well. 
Fo'xecROUND. 2. . | fore and ground.) lhe part of the 
field or expanſe of a picture which ſeems to lie before the 
hgures. 

* 1.) All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the f-reground of the 
picture : the queſtion therefore is to know, if it can equally be 
placed upon that which is backward, the light being univerſal, 
and the fig ures ſuppoſed in an open field. D. yden. 

Folug HAND. nr. /. | fore and hand] 1. The part of a horſe 


which is before the rider. 2. The chief part. Not in 
ule. | | 
(2.) The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forehand of our hot. Shakeſp. 


Fox EHAN D. adj. A thing ape ſooner than is regular. 
. You'll fay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
And fo extenuate the forehand fin. Shakeſpeare. 
Foxtna'nDED. adj. [from fore and hand.] 1. Early; time- 
ly. 2. Formed in the foreparts. 


all foreigners. 


er luſtre, either to furergners or ſubjects. 


Fo'xEIGNNess. u. /. [from foreign. ] Remoteneſs ; want 
of relation to ſomething. 


F O R 
remote; not allied; not belonging; without relation. 1 
is often ufed with /o ; but more properly with from. 3 


Excluded ; not admitted; held at a dillance. 4. [Ia law.) 
A foreign plea, placitum forinſecum ; as being a plea out of 
the proper court of juſtice. 5. Extraneous ; adveniiticus 
in general. ; 
(1.) — Your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in fureign foil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home. Shateſj. Rich. III. 
The learned correſpondence you hold in foreign parts. Nr. 
The poſitions are fo far from being new, that thev are com- 
monly to be met with in both ancient and modern, domeſtick 
and f ;reign writers. Atterbury. 
The parties and diviſions amongſt us may ſeveral ways bring 
deſtruction upon our country, at the ſame time that our united 
force would ſecure us againſt all the attempts of a foreign enemy. 


Addiſon's Freehalder. 
— —- l muſt diſſemble, 


2.) - 
And ſpeak a language F reign to my heart. Addiſon's Cato. 
Fame is a good fo wholly foreign to our natures, that we 
have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, nor any organ in the 
body to reliſh it, placed out of the poſſibility of fruition. Addi/. 
This * is not F eign F, om ſome peoples thoughts. Sui. 
(3-) They will not ſtick to ſay you envied him; 
And fearin, he would riſe, he was fo virtuous, 
Kept him af» eig man ſtill ; which fo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad and died. Shale. Henry VIII. 
(5-) There are who, fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich Foreign mold in their ill-natur'd land 


Induce. Philli|s. 


Fo'xeitcnter. nf. [from foreign] A man that comes from 


another country ; not a native; a ſtranger. 
——— Joy is ſuch aforeigner, 
So mere a ſtranger to my thoughts, I know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham's Sofhy. 
To this falſe furergner you give your throne, 
And wrong a friend, a kinſman, and a fon. den's An. 
Water is the only native of England made uſe of in punch ; 
but the lemons, the brandy; the ſugar, and the nutmegs, are 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
crown appear in a great- 
Swift. 


Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh 


Let not the fareignneſs of the ſubject hinder you from endea- 


1.) If by thus doing you have not ſecured your time by an 
early and fur chanded care, yet be fure, by a timely diligence, to 
redeem the time. Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

(2.) He's a ſubſtantial true-bred beaſt, bravely Forehanded. 
mark but the cleanneſs of his ſhapes too. Dryden. 
Fo'xeneap. n. /. [fore and head.) 1. That part of the 
face which reaches from the eyes upward to the hair. 2 
Impudence ; confidence; affurance ; audaciouſneſs au- 
dacity. The forehead is the part on which ſhame viſibly 
operates. 
1.) ———— The breaſt of Hecuba, _ 
ſhe did fuckle Hector, look d not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when it ſpit forth blood | 
At Grecian ſwords — | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Some angel copy'd, while I flept, each grace, 
And molded ev'ry feature from my face: 
Such majeſty does from her forebead riſe, 
Her cheeks fuch bluſhes caft, ſuch rays her eyes. Dryden. 
(2.) A man of confidence preſſeth forward upon every _ 
ance of advantage; where his force is too feeble, he prevails by 
dint of impudence : theſe men of forebead are magnificent in 
promiſes, and infallible in their preſcriptions. Collier. 
I would fain know to what branch of the legiſlature they can 
have the forehead to apply. Swift's Prefuyterian Plea. 
Foxetno't pime. n. /. | fore and held.) Predictions; ominous 
accoun's ; ſuperſtitious prognoſtications. IG 
How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of their wits with the 
fancy of omens, foreboldings, old wives tales ! L'Eftr. 
FOREIGN. adj.. ¶ forain, Fr. forano, Spaniſh ; from foris, 
Lat.] 1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 2. Alien; 


7. Fons ju v. a. ¶ fore and judge.] To 


vouring to ſet me right, Locke, 


To FoREI MASAN E. v. a. [ fore and imagine.] To conceive 


or fancy before proof. 


We are within compaſs of a Freimaginad poſſibility in that 
behalf mden's Remains. 
judge before- 
hand; to be ptrepoſſeſſed; to prejudge. 


To Fox ERK NOW. v. a. | fore and Antw.] To have pre- 


ſcience of; to foreſee. 

We foreknow that the fun will riſe and ſet, that all men born 
in the world ſhall die again ; that after Winter the Spring ſhall 
come; after the Spring, Summer and Harveſt ; yet is not our 
fofeknowledge the cauſe of any of thoſe. Raleigh. 

He foreknew John ſhould not ſuffer a violent death, but go 
into his grave in peace. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Calchas the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 

Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come foreknew, 
Dryden Iliad. 
Who would the miſeries of man Foren? 


Not knowing, we but ſhare our of woe. Dryer. 


Foxexno'WaBLE. adj. [from foreknow.] Poſſible to be 


known before they happen. 


It is certainly Foreknowable what they will do in ſuch and ſuch 
circumſtances. More's Divine Dialogues. 


Foxtxno'WLEDGE. n. /. [ fore and knowledge.) Preſcience; 


knowledge of that which has not yet happened. 
Our being in Chriſt by eternal forehnoxwledye, ſaveth us not 


without our actual and real adoption into the fellowſhip of his 
ſaints in this preſent world, 


Hooker. 
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I told him you __— he ſcems to have a f5rehnowledre So ſtrange a revolution never happens in 2 but either 
of tliat too, and therefore chuſes to ſpcak with you. Shaleſf. heaven or earth gives ſome furentice of it. Kymer's Tragedie:, 


It 1 foreknew, Foxt'nstck. aj. | forenſis, Latin.} Belonging to court 

For ehn jv. 1rdge had no influence on their fault, cf judicature. J rens Sing $ 

Which had no leſs proved certain unforcknown. Milton. => is a Farenſick term, a iating actions and their 

I hope the f „ exnyucled, e you had of my eſteem for you, is merit: and fo belongs only to 2 via agents, capable of a 

the reaſon that you do not diſlike =s letters, File. law, and happincfs. and miſery. This perſonality extends itſelf 

FontrtacD. u. / | fore and lan J A promontory ; head- beyond preſent exiſtence to what is pait, only by conſciouſneſs, 

land ; high land jutting into the fea ; a cape. Locke. 

As when a ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wrought, The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers and 

Nigh river's mouth, or fureland, where the wind orators made their ſpeeches before the r judges in matters 

Veers oft, as oft fo ſteers, and ſhifts her ſails. Miltan. of property, or in criminal caſes : thence all ſorts of diſputations 

To ForEla'y. v. 4. | fore and lay.) 1. To lay wait for; in courts of juſtice, where feveral perſons make their diſtinct 
to intrap by ambuſh. 2. To contrive antecedently. ſpeeches, may come under the name of farenf ch diſputes. = 

(1.) A ferpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware ; ; b Watts on the Wind. 

An ambuſh'd thief f.relays a traveller: To Foxeonpa'iy, v. a. [ foreand ordain.] To piedeſti- 

The man lies murder'd, while the thief and ſnake, nate; to predetermine ; to preordain. 

One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake, Dryden. The church can diſcharge, in manner convenient, a work of 

To Fo'RELIFT. v. 4. | fore and /ift.) To raiſe aloft any ſo great 2 by Fforeordaining ſome ſhort collect 
anteriour part. wherein briefly to mention thanks. Ho. Ker. 
So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, Fo'xerarT. n. / [ fore and part.] 1. The part firſt in 
For elif ting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt; time. 2. The part anteriour in place. 
And cften bounding on the bruiſed graſs, (1.) Had it been fo raiſed, it would deprive us of the ſun's 
As for great joy of his new comen guelt. Ffenſer. light all the forepart of the day. Raleigb's Hiftory. 
Fo'xELOCK. n. /. [ fore and /ock.] The hair that grows from (2.) The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards the fore- 
the forepart of the head. part or breaſt are broad and thin, to bend and give way without 
Tell her the joyous time will not be ſtaid, danger of fracture, Ray on the Creation. 
Unleſs the do him by the Farelici take. S'enſer, Foxera'sT. adj, ¶ fore and paſt.] Palit before a certain 
Hyacinthine locks time. 

Round from his parted fare/:ck manly hung, Now ceaſe, ye damſels, your delights ferepaſt; 

Cluſt ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. Milton. Enough it is that all the day is yours. oo Epithalam, 
Zeal and duty are not flow, My fcrepaft proofs, howe'er the matter fall, F 

But on occaſfion's Forelict watchful wait. Milt. Par. Reg. Shall tax my fears of little vanity, . 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald behind, ſigni- Having vainly fear'd too little. Shakeſpeare. 
fying thereby that we muſt take time by the f elch; for, when Such is the treaty which he negotiates with us, an offer and 
it is once paſt, there is no recalling it. Swift. tender of a reconciliation, an act of oblivion, of all forepa/t 

Fo'xEmMan. n. /. [ fore and man.] The firſt or chief pet- fins, and of a new covenant. - Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ſon. Forxtrosse'sseD. adj. ¶ fore and poſſeſs.] Preoccupied ; 
: He is a very ſenſible man, ſhoots flying, and has been ſeveral pre poſſe ſſed 3 pre- engag , 
times f2r eman of the petty jury, Addiſon, A ect atar. The teſtimony either of the ancient fathers, or of other 


Fox EMENTI o ED. adj. ¶ fore and mentioned. } Mentioned or claſſical divines, may be clearly and abundantly anſwered, to 
'recited before. It 1g obſervable that many participles are the ſatisfaftion of any rational man, not extremely forepoſeſe4 


compounded with fore, whoſe verbs have no ſuch compoli- with prejudice. Sanderſon. 
tion. | 3 Foxx RAR Ek. . [ fore and ran.] Firſt rank; front. 
Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken notice of the Yet leave our cuuſin Catharine here with us; 
Frrementioned 1 on the pillar. An n Italy. She is our capital demand, compris d 
Fo'xeMosT. adj. |from fore.] 1. Firſt in place. 2. Firſt Within the forerank of our articles. Shak. Hen. V. 


in dignity. Foxtuect'TED. adj. | fore and vecite.] Mentioned or 
(1.) All three were ſet among the faremof ranks of fame, enunierated before. 
for great minds to attempt, and great force to perform what they Bid him recount 
did attempt. ; Sianey. The forerecited praftices, whereof 
Our women in the foremoft ranks _ We cannot feel too little, hear too much. Shak. Henry VIII. 
March to tha hght, and meet your multreſs there. DD. 2, Poss. v. 4 [ fore and run.] 1. To come before 


That fill "a — — the crowil of patriots, as an earneſt of ſomething following; to introduce as an 
As wither a hurricane of zeal tranſported, harbinger. 2. To precede ; to have the ſlait of. 
And virtuous even to madneſs ! Addiſon's Cats. (1.) Againſt ill chances men are ever merry; 
(2. Theſe ride foremsft in the field, But heuvineſs Forerunt the good event. Shakeſþ. Henry IV. 
As they the y emꝗſt rank of honour held. Dryden. 6 The ſun 
Fortna'MED. adj. [ fore and name. Nominated before. Was ſet, and twilight fi om the Eaſt came all, 
+i——— And fuch are ſure ones, | For ET UARIRS night. . Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 
As Curius, and the forenamed Lentulus. Ben. Fohnſ. Catil. She buds me hope: ob heay*ns, ſhe pities me! 


Fo'xznoon. n./. [ fore and noon ] The time of day reckon- 2 — Py 8 hing 13 « Spaniſh Fryar. 


ed from the middle point, between the dawn and the meri- (3) | honed it to. be 2 maxim ot Doblia w follow, if not 


Jian, to the meridian : oppoſed to afternoon. all chat! n 3 
; 'The manner was, that the Frenoan th ſhould run at tilt, Farerun, 1S Or WIL de pr m London 


the rer ncon in a broad field in manner of a battle, till either Foxz RUN N ER. 2. / [from fer oF un. 1. An harbinger; 

the ſttangers or the country knights won the field. Sidney. à meſſenger ſent before to give notice of the approach of 

Curio, at the funeral of his , built a temporary theatre, thoſe that follow. 2. A prognoftick ; a fign forethowing 
« 


conſiſting of two parts turning on hinges, according to the po- any thing. : 
ktian of the fun, for the conveniency of farengon's and 2 (1.) The fix ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take their 
noon's diverfion. Arbuthnat on C)ins. leave; and there is a forerunner come from a ſeventh, ihe 
Fortxno'TICE. n.'/. [ fore and notice. | Information of an prince of Morocco. Shakeſp. Merchant of Yemce. 


cvent before it happens. A cock was ſacrificed as the forerunner of day and the jun, 
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thereby acknowledging the _ of life to be derived from the 
divine bounty, the daughter of providence. Stllingfleet. 
My elder brothers, my forerunners came, : 
Rough 1 of nature, ill deſign d, and lame: 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour d care. Dryd. Aurengx. 
(2.) O Eve! ſome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav'n, by theſe mute ſigns in nature, ſhews 
Forerunners of his purpoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Loſs of fight is the miſery of life, and uſually the forerunner 
of death. South. 
The keeping inſenſible perſpiration up in due meaſure is the 
cauſe as well as ſign of health, and the leaſt deviation from that 
due quantity, the certain forerunner of a dileate. Arbuthnot. 
Already opera prepares the way, 
The ſure ſorerunner of her gentle ſway. Pope's Dunciad. 
To Forxtsa'Y. v. a. | fore and ay] To predict; to pro- 
pheſy ; to foretell. 
—— Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foreſay it. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To Forese's. vw. a. | foreand ſee] 1. To lee beforehand ; 
to ſee what has not yet happened ; to have preſcience ; to 
foreknow. 2. To provide for: with 7e. Our of uſe. 
(1.) The firſt of them could things to come Foreſee ; 

The next, could of things preſent beſt advile ; 

The third, things paſt could keep in memory. Fairy Queen. 

If there be any thing foreſeen that is not uſual, be armed for 
it by any bearty though a ſhort prayer, and an earneſt reſolution 
beforehand, and then watch when it comes. Taytor. 

At his foreſeen approach, already quake 
The Caſpian 3 and Meotian lake: 
Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar, 
And threat' ning oracles denounce the war. Dryden Ex. 
(2.) A king againſt a ſtorm muſt foreſee to a convenient 
ſtock of treaſure. Bacon. 
To Foxtsna'me. v. 4. [ for and ſhame.] To ſhame; to 

bring reproach upon. 

—— Oh bill, forebaming 
Jn rich- left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
ithout a monument. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

To Fo'rRESHEW. v. a. [SeeForesrow.] al | 
Fo URS nir. n. /. | fore and p.] The anteriour part of 

the ſhip. 

The ſhipmen would have caſt anchors out of the fareſbip. 

Ads, xxvii. 30. 
To FoxESH'ORTEN. v. 4. ¶ fore and ſborten.] To ſhorten 
figures for the ſake of thowing thoſe behind. 

The greateſt parts of the body ought to appear foremoſt ; and 
he forbids the foreſbortenings, becauſe they make the parts ap- 
pear little. Dryden's Du Freſuoy. 

Ts Fo'xtsHow. v. a. [ fore and ſbow.] 1. To diſcover 
before it happens; to predict; to prognoſlicate. 2. To 
repreſent before it comes. 


(1.) Chriſt had called him to be a witneſs of his death, and 


reſurrection from the dead, according to that which the pro- 
phets and Moſes had fForeſbo wed. Hecker. 
Ee Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, 
Whoſe purple bluſh the day foreſbe aut. Denbam. 
Fou choſe to withdraw yourſelf from publick buſineſs, when 
the face of heaven grew troubled, and the frequent ſhifting of 
the wind fore/boxved a ſtorm. Dryden. 
(2.) What elſe is the law but the goſpel foreſbowed ? What 
other the goſpel than the law fulfilled ? Hooker. 
Po'szes1GHT. n. /. [ fore and fight.) 1. Preſcience; prog- 
noſtication.; foreknowledge. The accent anciently on the 
laſt fyllable. 2. Provident care of futurity. 
(1.) — Let Eve, for Thave drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below; while thou to fore/ight wak'it ; 
As once thou ſlept'ſt, whilſt ſhe to life was form d. Milton. 
(2.) He had a ſharp forefgbt, and working wit, 
That never idle was, ne once could reſt a whit. Spenſer. 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and induſtrious, and 
as well in foreſight as reſolution preſent and great. Hayward. 
Difficulties and temptations will more ecafily be born or 
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avoided, if with prudent forgfight we arm ourſelves aga1zft 


them. Repers, 

Fores!'cHTrUL. adj. ¶ foreſight and full.) Preſcient ; 
provident. 

Death gave him no ſuch pangs as the fore/ightful care he had 

of his filly ſucceſſor. | Sidiey. 


To Fox ESITGNIT Y. v. a. [| fore and fignify.] To betoken 
beforehand ; to foreſhow; to typi'y. 
Diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe future coming 
the Pſalms did but fareſgniſy. Hooker. 
Yet as being paſt times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent, 
They oft foreſignify, and threaten ill. Milton's Par. Reg. 
Fo'atsKxin. . | fore and ſtin.] The prepuce. 
| hy own hand 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall flay, 
And for a dow'r their hundred foreſeins pay, 
Be Michal thy reward. Conuley's Dawideis. 
FolaEsKIXT. „/ [| fore and fhirt.] The pendulous or 
looſe part of the coat before. 
A thouſand pounds a year for pure reſpect 
No other obligation ? 
That promiſes more thouſands : honour's train 
Is longer than his foreſtirt. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To Fox SLA ck. v. a. | fore and fach.] To neglect by 


idleneſs. 

It is a great pity that ſo good an opportunity was omitted, 
and ſo happy an occaſion fureflacked, that might have been the 
eternal good of the land. Spenſer”s State of Ireland. 

To ForxesL'ow. v. a. [ foreand flow.) * 1. To delay; to 
hinder ; to impede; to obſtruct. 2. To neglect; to 
omir. 

(r.) No ſtream, no wood, no mountain could furgfloxw 

Their haſty pace. Fairfax. 

Now the illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 

Brings every grace triumphant in her train : 

The wond' ring Nereids, though they rais'd no ſtorm, 

Forefloxw'd her paſſage to behold her form. Dryaen. 

(2.) When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king know- 
ing well that it ſtood him upon, by how much the more he had 
hitherto protracted the time in not encountering them, by ſo 
much the ſooner to diſpatch with them, that it might appear to 
have been no coldneſs in fForefloxuing, but wiſlom in chuſing 
his time, reſolved with ſpeed to aſſail them. Bacex's Hen. VII. 

Our 2 purpoſes foreflczved are become our tormentors up- 
on our death-bed. Bp. Hall. 

Chremes, how many fiſhers do you know 

That rule their boats and ute their nets aright, 

That neither wind, nor time, nor tide fereflozw # 

Some ſuch have been : but, ah! by tempeſts ſpite 

Their boats are loſt ; while we may fit and moan 

That few were ſuch, and now theſe few are none. P. Fletch, 

To FoxesLow. v. n. [lo be dilatory ; to loiter. 

This may plant courage in their quailing breaſts, 

For yet is hope of life and victory: 

Foreſlow no longer, make we hence amain. Shak. Hen, VI. 

To FoxtsrE'ak. v. 1. fore and ſpeak.] 1. Io predict; 
to foreſay; to foreſhaw ; to foretell. 2. To forbid. 
[From for and . 

(1.) Old Godfrey of Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous fore- 
ſpeaking to lie in names. Camden's Remains. 

(2.) Thou halt foreſpoke my being in the ſe wars, 

And jay ſt it is not ft. Sheakoſp. Ant. and (Cleopatra. 

Foresye'nt. adj. [| fore and ſpent.] 1. Waſted; tired; 
ſpent. 2. Forepafled ; paſt. [Fore and ent.] 3. Be- 
{towe.| before. | 

(1.) After him came ſpurring hard 

A gentleman, almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed. Shak. Hen. IV, 
(2.) Is not enough thy evil life fareſpent? > Fairy Queen. 
— You ſhall find his vanities for'e/hent, 

Were but the outſide of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering diſeretion with a coat of folly. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

We muſt receive him 
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2 to the honour of his ſender; 
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Ani towards himlelf, his goodneſs foreſtent on us, 
We mult extend our notice. Shakeſpeare. 
FoxesyuU'kRiR, A. / | fore and ſpur.] One that rides be- 


fore. 
A day in April never came fo ſweet, 
To ſhow how coitly Summer was at hand, 
As this foreff urrer comes before his lord. Shakeſp. 
FOREST, ». /. [ fore/t, French; fore/ta, Ttalian.] 1. A 
wild uncultivated tract of ground interſperſed with wood. 


2. In law. 

(1.) By many tribulations we enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, becauſe, in a foreſt of many wolves, ſheep cannot 
chuſe but feed in continual danger of life. Hecker. 

Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 

That will never be : 

Who can impreſs the re, bid the tree 

Unfix his garth · bound root? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

There be airs which the phyſicians adviſe their patients to 
remove unto, which commonly are plain champaigns, but 
graſing, and not overgrown with heath; or elſe timber-ſhades, 
as in forefts. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

How the firſt foreft rais'd its ſhady head. Roſcommon. 

(2.) A certain territory of woody grounds and fruitful paſ- 
tures, privileged for wild beaſts, and fowls of foreft, chaſe, and 
warren, to reſt and abide in, in the ſafe protection of the king 
for luis pleaſure. The manner of making foreſts is this: the 
king ſends out his commiſſion, directed to certain perſons, for 
viewing, perambulating, and bounding the place that he has 
a mind to afforeſt : which returned into Chancery, proclamation 
is made, that none ſhall hunt any wild beaſts within that pre- 
cinct, without licence; after which he appoints ordinances, 
laws, and officers for the preſervation of the vert and veniſon; 
and this becomes a foreft by matter of record. The properties 
of a foreſt are theſe : a foreſt, as it is ſtrictly taken, cannot be 
in the hands of any but the king, who hath power to grant com- 
miſſion to a juſtice in eyre for the fore; the courts; the 
officers for preſerving the vert and veniſon, as the juſtices of the 
Foreſt, the warden or keeper, the verders, the foreſters, agiſ- 
tors, regarders, bailiffs, and beadles. The chief property of a 
foreſt is the ſwainmote, which is no leſs incident to it than the 
court of pyepowders to a fair, | Corvel. 


To FoxtsTA'LL. v. a. [fonerrallan, Saxon.) 1. To an- 
ticipate; to take up beforehand. 2. To hinder by pre- 
occupation or prevention. 3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſion 
of before another ; to buy before another in order to raiſe 
the price. 4. To deprive by ſomething prior: with of. 
Nat in uſe. 
(1.) If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou can'ſ ſpeak at once; but huſband it, 
And give men turns of ſpeech : do pot foreflail 
By laviſhneſs thine own and others wit, 
As if thou mad ſt thy will. | Her tert. 
What need a man reſtall his date of grief, l 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid. Milton. 
(2.) And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would the like mhp Hreſtall. Fairy Queen. 
What's in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be Fforefielled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down. 
But for my tears, 
I had foreftal''d this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſclicr arm'd his vengeful ire, than fo | 
To be foreflall d. Milton's Par. Loſt. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 


I will not Hreſtall your judgment of the reſt. Pope. 
(3.) He bold ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Abandon this Freſtalled place at erſt, 

For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. Fairy Queen. 


(4). — j | 
This night Aal! him F the coming day. Shak, Cymbeline, 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
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FoxesTa'LLER. . . [from foreftall.] One that antici- 
pates the market; one that purchaſes before others to 
raile the price. 

Commodities, or bad, the workman muſt take at his 
maſter's rate, or kit ſtill and ſtarve; whilſt, by this means, this 
new fort of ingroſſers or fareftallers having the feeding and 
ſupplying this numerous body of workmen, ſet the price upon 
the pocr landholder. Licke. 

FoxtsTBO'rN. adj. [ foreſt and bern.] Born in a wild. 

This boy is foreſtborn, 

And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 

Of deſperate ſtudies. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Fo'xesTER. n. . | foreftier, French; from foreſt.] 1. 
An officer of the toreit. 2. An inhabitant of the wild 
country. 

(1.) — Foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 

That we may ſtand and play the murtherer in? 


— Here by, upon the edge of yonder copice. Shakeſp. 
Fo'xtESWAT. | 4 [from for and /wat, from ſwear. | 
Fo'RESWART. pent with heat. 


Miſo and Mopfa, like a couple of foreſwwat melters, were 
getting the pure ſilver of their bodies out of the ore of their 
garments. | Sidney. 

To FoxtTta'sTE. v. a. [ fore and tafte.] 1. To have an- 
tepaſt of; to have preſcience of. 2. To taſte before an- 
other 


(2. Perhaps the fact 

Is not fo heinous now, foretafled fruit, 

Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firtt 

Made common, and unhallow'd, ere our taſte. 

Fo'rxeTASTE. n. /. Anticipation of. 

A pleaſure that a man may call as properly his own as his 
ſoul and his conſcience, neither liable to accident, nor expoſed 
to injury: it is the foretaſte of heaven, and the earneſt of eter- 
nity. South. 


To FoxeTE'LL. v. a. preter. and part. paſſ. feretold. ¶ fore 
and zell.] 1. To predict; to propheſy. 2. To foreto- 
ken ; to foreſhow. 

(1.) What art thou, whoſe heavy looks Fureteli 
Some dreadful 7 on thy tongue? Shak. Hen. VI. 

I foun 

The new created world, which fame in heaven 

Long had foretold. 

Mercia's king, 

Warn'd in a dream, his murder did foretell, 

From point to point, as after it befell. 

When great Ulyſſes fought the Phrygian ſhores, 

Deeds then undone my faithful tongue Foretold ; 

Heaven feal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds behold. Pope, 


To ForeTE'LL. v. n. To utter prophecy. 
All the prophets from Samuel, and thoſe that follow after, 
have likewile foretold of theſe days. As, iii. 24. 
ForxeTEe'LLER. . f. [from forete/].) Predicter; fore- 
ſhower. 
Others are propoſed, not that the foretold events ſhould be 
known ; but that the accompliſhment that expounds them may 


evince, that the Foreteller of them was able to foreſce thee. 
Boyle au Colours. 


To FoxeE THINK. wv. a. [| fore and think.] 1. To antici- 
pate in the mind; to have preſcience of. 2. To contrive 


antecedently. 
1.) —— The ſoul of every man 
Prophetically does furethink thy fall. 
—— [I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heav'n. Shak. King Jobu. 
Adam could not be ignorant of the puniſhments due to ne- 
gle& and diſobedience ; and felt, by the proof thereof, in him- 
lelf another terror than he had forethought, or could imagine. 
Ralergh's Hiflory of the Mur lil. 
Friday, the fatal day ! when next it came, 
Her foul farethaught the fiend would change his game. Dry. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Shak. Henry IV. 


F OR 


2.) Bleſſed be that God which hath given you an heart to 
forethink this, and a will to honour him with his own. Bp. Hall. 


To Fort THIN Ek. v. . To contrive beforchand. 
—- What's my frenzy will be call'd my crime : 
What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villaia ! 
Thou wiſe, forethinking, weighing politician ! 


anticipation. 2. Provident care. 
(1.) He that is undone, is equally undone, whether it be 
ſpitefulneſs of Fforetbought, or by the folly of —— or evil 
"Eftrange. 


counſel. 
To FoxtTO'KEN. v. a. | fore and toben.] To foreſhow ; 
to prognoſticate as a ſign. 
The king from Ireland haſtes: but did no 
Whilſt ſtrange prodigious figns Furetoker blood. Daniel. 
Fox Ek TORK EN. . /. [from the verb.] Prevenient ſign; 
prognoſtick. 
It may prove ſome ominous foretoken of misfortune. Sidney. 
They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the Confeſſor, 
than that he was Frenchified ; and accounted the defire of fo- 
reign language then to be a foretoker of bringing in of foreign 
powers, which mdeed happened. Camden's Remains. 
ForetToo'TH. . | fore and tooth.) The tooth in the 
anteriour part of the mouth ; the incifor. 
The foreteeth ſhould be formed broad, and with a thin ſharp 
edge like chizzles. Ray on the Creation. 
Fox E TOP. . /. [ fore and top.] That part of a woman's 
head-Crefs that is forward, or the top of a periwig. 
So may your hats your foretops never preſs, 
Untouch d your ribbons, ſacred be your dreſs. Dryden. 
Foxtvou'cuep. part. | fore and wouch.] Affirmed be- 
fore ; formerly told. 
Sure her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it; or your forewouch'd affection 
Fall'n into taint. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
Fo'xeEwarD. . . [| fore and ward.] The van; the 
front. | 
They that march'd in the foreward were all mighty men. 
1 Mac. ix. 11. 
To Foxtwa'rNn. v. a. [ fore and warn.] 1. To admo- 
niſh beforehand. 2. To inform previouſly of any future 
event. 3. To caution againſt any thing beforehand. 
(1.) I will ferewarn you whom you ſhall fear: fear him 
which, after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell. 
Luke, xii. 5. 


(2.) —Divine interpreter, by favour ſent 
Down from the Empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elſe have been our loſs 
Unknown. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
(3-) Well I will arm me, being nh 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Thy pride, 


mas Wag vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
ejected my forewarning, and diſdain d 
Not to be truſted. : Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 
Tho' Phœbus had forewarned him of finging wars, yet the 
ſearch of nature was free. Dryd. Virg. Ded. 
Young Chorzbus, who by love was led 
To wm renown and fair Caſſandra's bed, 
Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryd. An. 
To Foxewa'sTe. v. a. ¶ fore and waſte. ] To deſolate; 
to deſtroy. Out of uſe. 
Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, 
Forewafted all, until Gemiſſa gent 


Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen. 
— High time gan it wex for Una fair, | 

To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, 

And their f5rewaſted kingdom to repair. Fairy Queen. 


To Foxtwe'axy. v. a. [ for and wweary.] To diſpirit with 
labour. 


By your toil 
And labour long, through which ye hither came, 


Smith. 
For.ETHo'UGHT. . from forethink.} 1. Preſcience; 


1 


Ye both foreweericd be : therefore a while 
I read you reſt, and to your Lowers recoile. Fairy Queen. 
To Foxew1'su. v. a. | fore and *vi/h.] To deſire belote- 
hand. 

The wiſer fort ceaſed not to do what in them lay, to procure 
that the good commonly furew:/hed might in time come to 
effect. a Knolles's Hift. of the Turks. 

Foxtwo'rn. part. [| for and worn, from wear.} Worn 
out; waſted by time or uſe. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, and the ink 
was already furezworn, and in many places blotted. Sidney. 

FORFETT. . / [ forfait, French; or fed, Welſh.] 1. 
Something loſt by the commiſſion of a crime; ſomething 
paid for expiation of a crime; a fine; a mult. 2. A per- 
ſon obnoxious to puniſhment ; one whoſe life is forſeited by 
his offence. Now obſolete. | 

(r.) Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeits. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Th' execution leave to high diſpoſal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 
Thy penal forFeit from thyſelf. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Thy life, Melantius! I am come to take, 
Of which foul treaſon does a forfeit make. Waller. 
(2.) Your brother is a Veit of the law, 
you but waſte your words. Shak. Meaſ. for Mea. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to execute, 15 no greater 
Ferfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath ſentenced him. 
Shakeſp. Meaſure fir Meaſure. 
To Fo'xreiT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To loſe by fome 
breach of condition ; to loſe by ſome offence. 
If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eſtate to him, and his, for ever; 
If wilfully he forfeit it again, 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver ? Davies. 

Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all right to 
happineſs. Boyle. 

A father cannot alien the power he has over his child: he 
may perhaps to ſome degrees forfeit it, but cannot n — 

ocke. 

FolxrEIr. participial adj. [from the verb.] Liable to pe- 
nal ſeizure ; alienated by a crime ; loſt either as to the 
right or poſſeſſion, by breach of conditions. 

— All the ſouls that are, were forfeit once; 
And he that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Beg that thou may ſt have leave to hang thyſelf; 
And yet, thy wealth being Ferfeit to the ſtate, 


Thou haſt not left the value of a cord. Shakeſp. 
— This now fenceleſs world, 

Forfeit to death. Milton, 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in ſmoke, 

And his long toils were fxfeit for a look. Dryden's Virgil. 
Methought with wond'rous eaſe he ſwallow d down 


His forfeit hunour, to betray the town. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
How the murd'rer paid his forfert breath; 
What lands fo diftant from that ſcene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame Pope's Odyſſey. 
FolxrEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit.) Poſſeſſed on condi- 
tions, by the breach of which any thing may be loſt. 
Fo'xreiTuxE. n. /. [ forfaiture, French; from forfert.] 
1. The act of forfeiting ; the puniſhment diſcharged by 
loſs of ſomething poſſeſſed. 2. The thing forfeited; a 
mul& ; a fine. 

(2.) The court is as well a Chancery to fave and debar 
forfeitures, as à court of common law to decide rights; and 
there would be work enough in Germany and Italy, if Imperial 
forfettures ſhould go for good titles. acon's War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges acts of grace indulged by former 
kings, muſt not, without high reaſon, be revoked by their ſuc- 


ceſſors; nor forfeitures be exacted violently, nor you! laws 

urged rigorouſly. | Taylor"s Rule of living boly. 
He fairly abdicates his throne, 

He has a forfeiture incurr'd. Swift. 


Forxca've. Ihe preterite of forgive. 


FORGE. =. /. [ forge, French.] 1. The place where iron 
* 0 


F O R 


is beaten into form. In common language ue uſe forge 
for large work, and /mithy for ſmall ; but n books the 


diſtinction is not kept. 2. Any place where any thing 
is made or ſhaped. 3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; 


the act of — 
(1. ow behold, 
In the quick ige and working-houſe of thought, 
How London doth pour out her citizens. Shak. Hen. V. 
In other part ſtood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two maſly clods of iron and braſs 
Had melted. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Th' oer - labour d Cyclop from his taſk retires, 
Th' Zolian forge exhauſted of its fires. Pope's Statius. 
(2.) From no other f.rge hath proceeded a ſtrange conceit, 
that to ſerve God with any ſet form of common prayer is ſu- 
perſtitious. . Hooker. 
(3.) In the greater bodies the Arge was eaſy, the matter be- 
ing ductile and ſequacious and obedient to the ſtroke of the ar- 
tificer, and apt to be drawn, formed, and moulded. Bacon. 


To Force. wv. a. [ forger, old French.] 1. To form by 
the hammer; to beat into ſhape. 2. To make by any 
means. 3. To counterfeit ; to falſify. 

(1.) The queen of martials, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them; both which being Fg A 
of gold, 

Muft 3 have golden furniture. Chapman's Iliad. 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 

Tn leagues offenfive and defenſive join'd ; 

But la: vleſs man the anvil dares profane, 

And Vir ge that Reel by which a man is flain, 

Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did atford, 

Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a fword. Tate's Fuv. 
(2.) He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 

Till he had f5rg'd himſelf a name i th” fire 

Ot burning Rome. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

His heart's his mouth : 

What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent. Shaleſp. 
Thoſe names that the ſchools forged, and put into the mou 
of ſcholars, could never get admittance into common uſe, or 
obtain the licence of publick approbation. Locke. 

(3-) Were I , 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands: 
For my more having would be but as ſauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ſhould forge 


uarrels unjuſt againſt the good and lo 
85 Ns for wool mn Shakeſp. Macheth. 


. Deſtroying them 
Foa ER. . /. [from forge.] 1. One who makes or forms. 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falſifier. 

(2.) As in ſtealing, if there were no receivers there would be 
no thieves; ſo in flander, if there were fewer ſpreaders there 
would be fewer forgers of libels. Government of the Tongue. 

No Fur ger of lies willingly and witttingly furniſhes out the 
means of his own detection. Weſt on the Reſurrection. 

Fo'xcery. n. [from forge.] 1. The crime of falſification. 
2. Smith's work; fabrication; the act of the forge. 
(1.) Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Nothing could have been eaſier than for the Jews, the ene- 
mies of Jeſus Chriſt, to have diſproved theſe facts, had they 
been falſe, to have ſhewn their falſhood, and to have convicted 

them of forgery. Stephens s Sermons. 
A forgery, in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, which may 
prejudice another's fortune, the law puniſhes with the loſs of 


cars; but has inflicted no adequate - ty doing the fame 
thing in print, though books ſold a name are ſo ma- 
ny forgeries. Swift. 


(2.) He ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 

And weaponleſs himfelf, | 

Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the fargery 

Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the Hammer d cuiraſs, 

Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 

Adamantean proof. Milton's Agonifles. 
To FORGET. v. a. preter. forgot ; part. forgotten, ot for- 

got. Foz ran, Saxon; vergeten, Dutch.] 1. To loſe 


F O R 


memory of; to let go from the remembrance, 2. Nat to 
attend; to neglect. | 
(1. — That is not for got 
Which ne'er I did remember ; to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. Shak: Richard IT. 
When I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not unmindful of 
him in thy riches. Eccluſ. xxxvii. 6. 
No ſooner was our deliverance compleated, but we forgot our 
danger and our duty. | Atterbury. 
Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, f.rgot. . Pac. 
(2.) Can a woman forget her fucking child? Yea, they may 
Forget ; yet will I not forget thee. La. xlix. ;. 
If we might forget ourſelves, or forget God; if we might 
diſregard our reaſon, and live humour and fancy in any 
thing, or at any time, or at any place, it would be as lawful to 
do the ſame in every thing, at every time, and every place. 


The maſs of mean forgotten things. Anon. 
Forxce'TFUL. adj. [from forget. ] 1. Not retaining the me- 
mory of. 2. Cauſing oblivion; oblivious. 3. Inatten- 
tive; ne igent ; neglectful; careleſs. 
-) But when a thouſand rolling years are 
wit their puniſhments and — laſt, — 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgetful draughts to ſteep the cares 


Of their paſt labours, and their irkſome years. Dryd. Zn. 
3.) Be notfargetful to entertain ſtrangers. . XIii. 2. 
e queen is » and we forgetful 

In our long abſence. Shakeſp. Henry VIIT, 
Have you not love enough to bear with me, 

When that raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 

Makes me forgetful ? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
I, in fact, a real intereſt have, 

Which to my own advantage I would fave ; 

And, with uſual courtier's trick, intend 

To ſerve myſelf, forgetful of my friend. Prim, 


FoxGe'TFULNESS. n. , [from forgetful.] 1. Oblivion; 
ceſſation to remember; loſs of memory. 2. Negligence 
neglect; inattention. 


(1.) —— O gentle 
Nature's foft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more will weigh my eyelids down, 


And ſeep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs / Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
All birds and beaſts lie huſh'd.; fleep ſteals _ 
The wild deſires of men and toils of day; 
And brings, deſcending through the air, 

4 "I fargetf alne s of human care. Poje's Statiuc. 

2. e church of England is grievouſly charged with for- 

getfulneſs of her duty. F 2 

Fo'xceTIVE. adj. from forge.] That may forge or pro- 
duce. A word, I believe, peculiar to Shakeſpeare. 

Good ſherrie fack aſcends me into the brain, dries me there 

all the fooliſh, dull * makes it apprehenſive, quick, For- 


getive, full of nimble ſhapes, which, delivered to the voice, 
becomes excellent wit. 5 Shakeſpeare. 
Foxce'TTER. . /. [from forget.] 1. One that forgets. 2. 


A careleſs perſon. 
To FOR GIVE. v. a. [rongizan, Saxon.] 1. To pardon a 
perſon ; not to puniſh. 2. To pardon a crime. 3. To 
remit ; not to exact debt or penalty. | 
(1.) Then heaven forgive him too Shak. Mac. 
I do beſeech your grace for charity ; 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frankly. 
Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven : I forgive all. Shak. Henry 
Slowly provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives 
(2.) The people 
quity. 


If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 


VIII. 
ö Prior. 
that dwell therein ſhall befor given their ini- 

Ifa. XXX1U. 24+ 


FOR 


Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder heard, 

That on my head all might be viſited, 

Thy frailty and infirmer ſex Forgi ven, 

To me committed, and by me expos d. Milton. 

(3.) The lord of that ſervant was moved with compaſſion, 
looſed him, and forgave him the debt. Mat. xvii. 27. 

Foxci'veness. n. . [pongipennirre, Saxon.] 1. The act 

of forgiving. 2. Pardon of an offender. 3. Pardon of an 
offence. 4. Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to pardon. 5. Re- 
miſſion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 

(r.) To the Lord our God belong mercies and Fargiveneſec. 


Damel. 

(2.) Thou haſt promiſed repentance and forgiveneſs to them 

that have ſinned againſt thee. Prayer of Manaſſeb. 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. Shakeſfeare. 

Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong; 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden. 


(3.) God has certainly promiſed forgiveneſs of ſin to every 

one who ts. South. 
(4.) Here are introduced more heroick principles of meck- 
nels, frgiveneſs, bounty and magnanimity, than all the learn- 
ing of the heathens could invent. Stratt. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 

For her reſemblance here below ; 
And mild forgiveneſs intercede 
To ſtop the coming blow. Dryden. 

Forxc1'ves. A. , [from forgive.] One who pardons. 


ForGo'T. 5 part. paſſ. of forget. Not remembered. 


FoR GOT TEN. 
This ſong ſhall not be forgotten. Deut. xxxi. 21. 
ugh all 


Great Strafford ! worthy of that name, tho 


* 


Of thee could he forgotten, but thy fall. Denbam. 
The ſoft ideas of the cheerful note, 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior. 


To Fo RRA (IL. v. a. [An old word. Probably for forhaul, 


from for and haul.] To haraſs ; tear; torment. 
All this long tale 
Nought eaſeth the care that doth me fo hail. ſer's Paſt. 
FORK. n. / [ furca, Latin; forch, Welth ; fourche, French.] 
1. An inſtrument divided at the end into two or more 
points or prongs, uſed on many occaſions. 2. It is ſome- 
times uſed for the point of an arrow. 3. A point. 
(1.) At Midſummer down with the brambles and brakes, 
And after abroad with thy f.rks and thy rakes, Tuſer. 
The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 
With Forks and ſtaves the felon to purſue, 2 
Ran Coll our dog. Dryden f Nun's Prieft. 
I dine with Forks that have but two prongs. Swift. 
(2.) The bow is bent and drawn : make from the ſhaft, 
---Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(3.) Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the ancients that re- 
reſented a thunderbolt with three forks, ſince nothing could 
ve better explained its triple quality of piercing, _—_— 


and melting. Addiſon on Medals. 
To Foxx. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſhoot into blades, as 
corn does out of the ground. 
The corn beginneth to fork. Mor timer's Huſtandry. 
Fo'xxeD. adj. from ferk.] Opening into two or more parts. 


Naked he was, for all the world, like a forked radiſh, with 


a head fantaſtically carved upon it with a knife. Shakeſfeare. 
Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, | 
A forked mountain, or blue ntory. Shakeſpeare. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
200 pot 6 tis erg ths pay II fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, : 
Have their round haunches goar'd. Shak. As you like it. 
—— He would have ſpoke ; 
But hiſs for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ns, whoſe contagious breath 


Ye 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiſling into joyful ſong, 


And praiſe your maker with your forked tongue. Roſcommon, 


FO k- 


Fo'axeDLy. adv. [from forked.] In a forked form. 
Fo'xxeDwess. 1. /. [from forked.} The quality of opening 


into two parts or more. 
Fo'xxnezap. . / [ fork and head. ] Point of an arrow. 
It ſeizing, no way enter might ; 
But back rebounding, left the for khead keen, 
Eftſoons it Red away, and might no where be ſeen. Fa. 2. 
Fo'rxy. adj. [from fork.] Forked; furcated ; opening into 
two parts. 
he ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted bafiliik and i ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the feales ſurvey, 
And with their for tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall play, 
Pate“ Meffrab. 
ForxLo'xe. [The preterite and participle of the Saxon 
fonleonan, in Dutch verloren.] Deſerted ; forſook ; for- 
ſaken. Obſolete. 
Such as Diana by the ſandy ſhore 
Of ſwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus' green, 


Where all the nymphs have her for /ore. Fairy Lucen. 
That wretched world he 'gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life gan loath, as thing fcrlare. Fairy Queen. 


Thus fell the trees, with noiſe the defarts roar ; : 
The beaſts their caves, the birds their neſts for /5re. Fairf. 


FORLO RN. adj. (xo nlonen, from popleonan, Saxon; wer- 
loren, Dutch.] 1. Deſerted; deſtitute; forſaken ; wretch- 
ed; helpleſs; ſolitary. 2. Taken away. This ſenſe 
ſhows that it is the participle of an active verb, now loſt. 
3. Small; deſpicable : in a ludicrous ſenſe. 


(1.) — Make them ſeek for that they wont to ſcorn ; 
Of fortune and of hope at once for torn. Hubberd's Tale. 
Tell me, Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What ! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs you ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds fo fweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved laſs Forlarne? Stenſer g Paftlorale, 
In every place was heard the lamentation of women and chil- 
dren ; every thing ſhewed the heavineſs of the time, and ſec med 
as altogether loſt and for horn, knalles's Hiſtory. 
How can I live without thee ! how fo 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love fo dearly join d, 
To live again in theſe wild woods furlarna! Milt. Par. Loft. 
Their ”y 
Lies through the perplex'd wy of this drear wood; 
The nodding horrour of whoſe ſhady brows, 


Threats the for lorn and wand'ring paſſenger. Milton, 
My only ftrength and ſtay ! for/5rn of thee, 

Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt! Mit. Par. Loft. 
Like a declining ſtateſman, left for lu n 

To his friends pity and purſuers ſcorn. Denham. 
The good old man, Forlorn of human aid, 

For vengeance to his heav'nly patron pray d. Dryd. Iliad. 
Philomel laments for ihrn. Fentan, 
As ſome fad turtle his loſt dove deplores, 

Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn ; 

Alike unheard, unpity'd, and for horn. Pope's Autumn, 
(2.) When as night hath us of light for /orn, 

I with that day would ſhortly reaſcend. Fenſer. 
What is become of great Acrates” fon ? 


Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath ſo many baughey conqueſts won? 
Is all his force for lorn, his glory done? Fairy Qyeen. 
(3-) He was fo For lorn, that his dimenſions to any thick fight 
were invincible, Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
FoxLo'xx. u. . 1. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. 2. 
FoxLogen Hope. The ſoldiers who are ſent firſt to the at- 
tack, and are therefore doomed to perith. 
(1.) Henry 
Is of a king become a baniſh'd man, 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a forlorn. Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
(2-) — Criticks in plume, 
Who lolling on our foremoſt benches fit, 
And ſtill charge firſt, the true for born of wit. 


Dryden. 


FoxLo'xnNess. u. / [from forlorn.] Defiitution ; mulery ; 
ſolitude. 
*O2 


1 


Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited all right to 
happineſs; even whilſt „ compleated the for /rnneſs of their 
condition by the lethargy of not being ſenſible of it. Boyle. 
ToForLy'e. wv. n. [from fore and Ye] To lye before. 

Knit with a golden baldric, which for /2y 
Athwart her ſnowy breaft, and did divide 

Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little. gan to ſwell ; and being ty'd, 

Through her thin wged, their places only ſignify' d. Fa. 2. 
FORM. n. /. [ forma, Latin ; forme, French. ] 1. The cx- 
ternal appearance of any thing ; repreſentation ; ſhape. 2. 
Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 3. Particular 
model or modification. 4. Beauty; elegance of appear- 
ance. 5. Regularity ; method; order. 6. External ap- 
pearance without the eſſential qualities; empty ſhow. 7. 
Ceremony ; external rites. 8. Stated method ; eſtabliſhed 
practice; ritual and preſcribed mode. 9. A long ſeat. 
10. Aclaſs; a rank of ſtudents. 11. The ſeat or bed of 
a hare. 12. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical, or diſtin- 
guilhing modification of the matter of which any thing is 
compoled, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch a peculiar manner 
of exiſtence. Harris. 
gives eſſence. 


13. A formal cauſe ; that which 


61. Nay, women are frail too. 

—— Ay, as the glaſſes where they view-themſelves, 

Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms. Shakeſpeare. 

It ſtood fill 3 but I could not diſcern the form thereof. Fob. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any change, and 
after it has been divided by corroſive liquors into inviſible parts; 
yet may preſently be precipitated, fo as to appear again in its 
Form. | Grew's Coſmal, Sac. 
Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; 

And firm, fay I as well as they, 


Muſt fail, if matter brings no griſt. Swift. 
(2.) When noble benefits ſhall prove 

Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once ee 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 

Than ever they were fair. Shaſeſfeare Henry VIII. 


Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, ſleep, 
Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep; 
With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and open force behind. En. 
(3. ) He that will look into many parts of Aſia and America, 
will find men reaſon there perhaps as acutely as himſelf, who 
yet never heard of a ſyllogiſm, nor can reduce any one argu- 
no to thoſe forms. 3 * Locte. 
It lengthens out every worſhip, and produces more laſt- 
ing — impreſſions in the mind, than thoſe which 
accompany any tranſient farm of words that are uttered in the 
ordinary method of religious worſhip. Adaiſon. 
(4.) He hath no frm nor comelineſs. Iſa. liu. 2. 
( 5.) What he ſpoke, though it lack d f:rm a little, 
Was not like madneſs. Shakeſ; eare's Hamlet. 
(6.) — Then thoſe whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. Dryden. 
They were young heirs ſent on! forms from ſchools, 
where they were not ſuffered to ftay months. Swift, 
.) Though well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form: of juſtice ; yet our pow r 
Shall do a court'fy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shak. King Lear. 
A long table, and a fquare table, or feat about the walls, 
ſeem things of farm, but are things of ſubſtance; for at a long 
table, a at the upper end, in effect, fway all the buſineſs ; 
but in the other form, there is more uſe of the counſellors opini- 
ons that fit lower. Bacon Eſſays. 
That the parliaments of Ireland might want no decent or 
honourable farm uſed in England, he cauſed a particular act to 
pak that the bends off lralend ſhould appear in parliament robes, 
| 4 | er 2 Ireland. 
Their general uſed, in all diſpatches made by himſelf, to ob- 
ſerve all 2 in their forms. by Clarendon. 


How am 1 to 222 fir, this viſit? 
Is it a compliment of farm, or love? A, Phill, Diff. Moth, 


form 


farm of the univerſe. 
To Fo RM. v. a. | formo, Latin.] 


FO'RMAL. ag. formel, French; formalis, Latin.] 1. Ce- 


F O R 

(3.) He who affumeth ſpeech to be neceſſary among; all 
men, throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all 
men muſt neceſſarily ſpeak one kind of language; even fo the 
neceſſity of polity and regimen in all churches” may be held, 
without holding any one certain farm to be neceſlary in them all. 
Hate. 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to flat and hin- 
der the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, than unpremeditated and 


confuſed variety to diſtract and loſe it. King Charles. 
— Nor ſeek to know 
Their proceſs, or the furms of law below. Dryden's Xn. 


(9.) It a chair be defined a feat for a ſingle perſon, with a 
back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat for a fingle perſon 
without a back; and a furm is a ſeat for ſeveral perſons, with- 
out a back. atts's Logich. 
I was ſeen with her in the manorhouſe, fitting with her upon 
the frm, and taken following her into the park. Shale ſ p. 
(10.) It will be neceſſary to fee and examine thoſe works 
which have given fo great a reputation to the maſters of the firſt 
. 1 Du Freſngy. 
(11. ) Now for a clod-like hare in form they peer ; 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move ; 
Now the ambitions lark, with mirrour clear, 

They catch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. Sidney. 
Have you obſery'd a fitting hare, 

Liſt'ning, and fearful of the ftorm 
Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 

Afraid to keep or leave her form. Prior. 

(12.) In definitions, whether they be framed larger to aug- 
ment, or ſtricter to abridge the number of ſacraments, we find 
grace expreſly mentioned as their true eſſential Form, and ele- 
ments as the matter whereunto that farm doth adjoin itſelf. | 

Hooker. 

(13.) They inferred, if the world were a living creature, it 
had a foul and fpirit, by which they did not intend God, for 
they did admit of a deity beſides, but only the foul or eſſential 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
1. To make out of mate- 
rials. 2. To model to a particular ſhape or ſtate. 3. To 
modify; to ſcheme ; to plan. 4. To arrange; to com- 
bine in any particular manner : as, he formed his troops. 
5. To adjuſt ; to ſettle. 6. To contrive ; to coin. 7. 

o model by education or inſtitution. 

(1.) God formed man of the duſt of the ground. Gen. ii. 7. 
— — The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds d; from which he Arm A 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be wrought 
Fufil, or grav'n in metal. Milton. 
Determin'd to advance into our room 
A creature form'd of earth. Milton. 
She fur m' the phantom of well-bodied air. Pore. 
(2.) Creature in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to or thought be form'd, 
Holy, divine, „ amiable, or ſweet. 
Let Eve, for I have drench'd her | 
Here ſleep below, while thou to — wak ſt; 
As once thou fleep'it, while ſhe to life was form'd. Milton. 
_ (3+) Lucretius taught him not to form his „to give him 
or valour for his manners. Dryden's A. Dedicat. 


Milton. 


(J.) Our differences with the Romaniſts are thus formed into 
an intereſt, and become the deſign not of ſingle ns, but of 
corporations and ſucceſſions. a cay of Piety. 


(6.) The defeat of the deſign is the routing of opinions formed 
for promoting 1t. cay of Piety. 
He dies too ſoon ; 


And fate, if poſſible, muſt be delay'd : 
The thought that labours in my forming brain, 
A 1. we —_— demands more time. 

7.) Let him to this with eaſy pains be bro 
And ſeem to labour when he — 1 
Thus ferm'd for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryden Virgil. 


Rowe 


remonious ; ſolemn; preciſe; exact to affeRation. 2. 
Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and methods; not ir- 


regular; not ſudden ; not extemporaneous. 3. Regular; 


33 


methodical. 4. External; having the appearance but not 
the eſſence. 5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment or cuſtom. 
6. Having the power of making any thing what it is; 
conſlituent; effential. 7. Retaining its proper and eſſen- 
tial charaRteriftick ; regular; proper. 
(1.) he juſtice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 5 
And ſo he plays his part. Shakeſp. As ym like it. 
—— Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father. Shakeſp. 
Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ſtrangers and formal na- 
tures ; but the exalting them above the mean is wot only tedious 
but doth diminiſh the credit of him that ſpeaks. Bacon. 
(2.) There is not any poſitive law f men, whether it be 
general or particular, received by formal conſent, as in 
councils ; or by ſecret approbation, as in cuſtoms it cometh to 
paſs, but may be taken away, if occaſion ſerve. _ Hooker. 
As there are formal and written leagues, reſpective to certain 
enemies; ſo there is a natural and tacit confederation amongſt 
all men againſt the common enemies of human ſociety, fo as 
there no intimation or denunciation of the war; but 
theſe formalities the law of nature ſupplies, as in the caſe of 
pirates. Bacan Holy War. 
(3-.) ——— The formal ſtars do travel fo, 
As we their names and courſes know ; 


And he that on their c looks, | 

Would think them govern'd by our books. Waller. 
(4.) Of formal — make no more thy boaſt; 

Thou diſobey ſt where it concerns me moſt. Dryd. Aureng. 


(5.) Still in conſtraint your ſuffering ſex remains, 
Or bound informal or in real chains. Pie. 
(6.) Of letters the material is breath and voice : the 
Formal is conſtituted by the motions and figure of the organs cf 
ipeech ing breath with a peculiar found, by which each 
letter is diſcriminated. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Bellarmine agrees in ing the furmal att of adorations to 
be ſubjection to a ſuperior;z but wi he makes the mere ap- 
prehenſion of excellency, to include the Formal rea ſon of it: 
whereas mere excellency, without ſuperiority, doth not require 
any ſubjection, but only eftimation. Stillingfleet. 
he very life and vital motion, and the Arma eſſence and 
nature of man, is wholly owing to the power of God. Bentley. 
(7-) Thou ſhou'dit come like a fury cover'd with ſnakes, 
Not like a formal man. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
— — I will not let him ſtir, 
= I have us d th" * _—_ A ag. 
ith wholeſome . A „ an y prayers, 
To make of him 993 Shakeſp. Cam. of Err. 
Fo'xMaALi1sT. 2. /. | formalifte, French; from form.] Oue 
who pradtiſes external ceremony; one who pretcrs appear- 
ance to reality ; one who ſeems what he is not. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a ſatyr to perſons of judg- 
ment, to ſee what itte formalifts have, and what proſpec- 
tives to make ſuperficies to ſeem a body that hath depth and bulk. 


Bacon. 


A grave, ſtanch, ſxilſully managed face, ſet upon a graſp- 


ing aſpiring mind, having got many a ſly formalift the reputa- 


all Fo'RMaLLy. adv. [from formal | 


FOR 


(2.) If men forſwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though ſign'd with all formality of law); , 
And though the ſigning and the ſeal proclaim 
The barefac'd perjury, and fix the ſhame. Dryden's Fuwv, 
The r would have infallibly landed in our northern 
„and found them all fat down in their formalities, as the 
Gauls did the Roman ſenators. Su.. 
(3-) To fix on God the formality of faculties, or affections, 
is the impoſture of our fancies, and contradictory to his divi- 
nity. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
(4-) May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will give a 
hundred pound to an hoſpital ? Here the vow is made both to 
God and to A. and B. But here A. and B. are only witneſſes 
to the vou; but the formality of the vow lies in the promiſe 
made to God, Stilling fleet. 


To Fo'xMAL1zZE. v. a. | formaliſer, French; from formal. ] 


1. To model; to modify. A word not now in uſe. 2. 
To affect formality ; to be fond of ceremony. 

(1.) The ſame ſpirit which anointed the bleiſed foul of our 
Saviour Chriſt, doth fo fur maliſe, unite, and actuate his whole 
race, as if both he and they were ſo many limbs compatted into 
one body, Holter. 
1. According to eſ- 
tabliſhed rules, methods, ceremonics or rites. 2. Ceremoni- 
ouſly ; ſtifly ; preciſely. 3. In open appearance ; in a 
viſible and apparent ſtate. 4. Effentially ; charaQerifti- 


cally. 
(1.) — Formally, according to our law, 
Depoſe him. _— Richard IT. 
(2.) To be ſtiff and fermally reſerved, as if the company 


did not deſerve our familiarity, is a downright challenge of hom - 
age. Collier en Prize. 
(3-) You and your followers do ſtand Furmaliy divided 
againſt the authoriſed guides of the church, and the reſt of the 
people. Hecker. 
(4.) This power and dominion is not adequately and fermal!y 
the image of God, but only a part of it. Scuth. 
The Heathens and the Chriſtians may agree in material acts 
of charity; but that which fermally makes this a Chriſtian 
grace, is the ſpring from which it flows. Smatridge. 


Forma'TiOnN. n. /. | formation, French; ſrom forme, Latin.] 


1. The act of forming or generating. 2. The manner ia 
which a thing is formed. | 
The matter diſcharged forth of yulcanos, and other ſpiracles, 
contributes to the A mation of meteors. Woodward. 
The ſolids are originally formed of a fluid, from a ſmall 
point, as appears by the gradual farmatien of a futus. Arbuthy. 
Complicated ideas, growing up under obſervation, give not 
the ſame confuſion, as if they were all offered to the mind at 
once, without your obſerving the original and frmaticn of them. 
| Watts on the Mind. 
(2.) The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the formation, 
the dam doth tear aſunder. Brown's Fulpar Errours, 


Fo'xMATIvE. adj. [from forme, Latin.] Having the power 


of giving form ; plaſtick. 

As we have eſtabliſhed our aſſertion of the ſeminal production 
of all kinds of animals; fo likewiſe we affirm, that the meanett 
plant cannot be raiſed without ſeed, by any formative power 
reſiding in the ſoil. Bentley"s Sermons. 


tion of a primitive and ſevere piety. S:uth. 
Foxma'Lity. n. [ formalite, French; from form.] 1. 

Ceremony ; eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 2. Solemn 

order, method, mode, habit, or dieſs. 3. External ap- 

pearance. 4. Eſſence; the quality by which any thing is have in the formation of ſeveral parts ſor ſeveral uſes, 

what it is. Kay on the Creaticn. 

_ (1.) Theattire, which the miniſter of God is by order to uſe at Fo R MR. adj. [from popma, Saxon, firſt ; whence fer mer, 


Fo'zMEer. 7. /. [from form.] He that forms; maker; 
contriver ; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the contriver and former 

of our bodies, appears in the multitude of intentions he mutt 


times of divine ſervice, is but a matter of mere formality, yet 
ſuch as for comelineſs fake hath hitherto been judged not unne- 
ceſſary. Hooker. 
Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are never more 
ſtudied and elaborate than in deſperate deſigns. Ling Charles. 
Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to formalities of com- 
pliment and manners. I 2 
ity 


Nor was his attendance on divine offices a matter of forma 
Atterbury. 


and cuſtom, but of conſcience, 


and for moſt, now commonly written foremo/?, as if derived 
from before. Foremoſt is generally applied to place, tan k, or 
degree, and fermer only to time ; for when we ſay, the 
laſt rank of the proceſſion is like the former, we reſpect 
time rather than place, and mean that which we ſaw e- 


fore, rather than that which had precedence in place.] 1. 


Before arother in time. 2. Mentioned before ancther. 8 
Paſt : as bis xvas the cuſtom in former times, 


3 


(1. Thy air, 

Thou other gold- hound brow, is like the firſt: 

— A third is like the former. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

(2.) A bad author deſerves better uſage than a bad critick : a 
man may be the fur mer merely through the misfortune of an ill 
judgment; but he cannot be the latter without both that and an 


/ 


ill temper. Pope. 
(3.) The preſent point of time is all thou haſt, 
The future doubtful, and the Former paſt. Harte, 


Fo'xMERLyY. adv. [from former.] In times paſt. 
The places were all of them formerly the cool retirements of 


the Romans, where they uſed to hide themſelves among the woods 


and mountains, during the exceſſive heats of their Summer. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


As an animal degenerates by diſeaſes, the animal falts, For- 
merly benign, approach towards an alkaline nature. Arbuthnat. 
FORMIDABLE. adj. [ fermidabilis, Latin; formidable, 
Fr.] Lerrible; dreadful; tremendous ; terrifick ; to be 
teared. 
Lell my preface into a volume, and make it formidable, 
when you ſee ſo many pages behind. Dryden's An. Dedicat. 
1 hey ſeemꝰ d to . the formidable fight, 
And roll'd their billows on, to ſpeed his flight. Dryden. 
Fo'nmtDABLENESS. . |. [from formidable] 1. The qua- 
lity of exciting terrour or dread. 2. The thing cauſing 
dread. | 
(2.) They rather chuſe to be ſhewed the formidabl/eneſs of 
their danger, than, by a blind embracing it, to periſh, Dec. P. 
Fo'xMIDABLY. adv. from formidable.) In a terrible man- 
ner. 
— Behold ! &en to remoter ſhores, 
A. conquering navy proudly — ; 
The Britiſh cannon formidably roars. den. 
FolauLEss. adj. [from form.] Shapeleſs; without re- 
gularity of form. 
All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 
Save what is oppoſite to England's love. Shakeſp. K. Jahn. 


Fo'rxMULaRy. #. /. | formulaire, French; from formule.] 
A book containing ſtated and preſcribed models or ſet 
torms. 

Fo'xMuLary. adj. Ritual; preſcribed ; ſtated. 

FORMULE. =. /. { formule, French; formula, Latin.] A 
ſet or preſcribed model. 

To FO'RNICATE. v. a. [trom fornix, Latin.] To com- 
mit lewdneſs. | | 

It is a new way to farnicate at a diſtance. Brown. 

Forxxica'Tion. /. n. [ fornication, French; fornicat io, 
Latin.] 1. Concubinage or commerce with an unmar- 
ried woman. 2. In Scripture ſometimes idolatry. 

(1.) Bleſs me?! what a fry of fornication is at the door. 


Shakeſp. 

The law ought to be ſtrict againſt Fornicat#ons and *.— 

for, if there were univerſal liberty, the increaſe of mankind 

would be but like that of foxes at beſt. Graunt. 
2.) Thou didf truſt in thine own beauty, and playedſt 


the 
ot, becauſe of thy renown, and pouredſt out thy fornica- 

tions, on every one that paſſed by. | Ezekh. xvi. 15. 
Foxnica'tor. n. . [ fornicateur, French; from fornix, 
Latin.] One that has commerce with unmarried women. 
A farnicatir or adulterer ſteals the ſoul as well as diſhonours 


the body of his nei . Taylor's Rule of living bofy. 
Foxnica'txess. n. /. [from fornicator] A woman = 
without marriage cohabits with a man. 


See you the fornicatreſs be remov d; 
Let her have needful but not flaviſh means. Shakeſp. 
To FORSA'KE. v. 4. preter. for/ook ; part. pail. forſook, or 
forſaken. ¶ verſacten. Dutch.] 1. To leave in reſent- 
ment, neglect, or diſlike. 2. To leave; to go away from; 
to depart from. 3. To deſert ; to fail. 
(1.) Twas now the time when firſt Saul God forf99k, 
God Saul; the room in's heart wild paſſions took. Cowley. 
WSD 0 Oreſtes comes in time 
To fave your bonour : Pyrrhus cools apace ; 
Prevent his falſhood, and for ſake him firſt : 
I know you hate him. A. Phillips's Difireft Mother, 


F O 0 


Daughter of Jove ] whoſe arms in thunder wield 

Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield, 

For Hot by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. Poje's Odyſcy. 
(2.) Unwilling I For ſok your friendly ſtate, 

Commanded by the gods, and forced by fate. Drydern's An. 
(3-) Truth, —— and ſhame the world for j544 ; 


Fraud, avarice, and force their place? took. ryd. Ovid. 
When ev'n the flying fails were ſeen no more, 
For ſaken of all fight ſhe left the ſhore. Dryden. 


— — Their purple majeſty, 
And all thoſe outward ſhows which we call greatneſs, 


Languiſh and droop, ſeem empty and fore/aken, 
And draw the wond'ring eyes no more. Rowe. 
Foxs AK ERA. A. /. [from forſate] Deſerter; one that for 
ſakes. 
Thou did'ſt deliver us into the hands of lawleſs enemies, 
moſt hateful For ſakers of God. Afocrytha. 
Foxs00'TH. adv. [ronrove, Saxon.] 1. In truth; certain- 
ly ; very well. It is uſed almoſt always in an ironical or 
contemptuous ſenſe. 2. It is ſuppoſed to have been once 
a word of honour in addreſs to women. It is probable 
that an inferiour, being called, ſhowed his attention by an- 
ſwering in the word yes, fer/ooth, which in time loſt its 
true meaning; and inſtead of a mere exclamatory inter- 
jection, was ſuppoſed a compellation. It appears in 
Shakeſpeare to have been uſed likewiſe to men. 
(1). ———— Wherefore doth Lyſander 
Deny your love, fo rich within his foul, 
And tender me, foreſooth, affection Shakeſp. 
A fit man, foreſooth, to govern a realm, who had ſo * 
government in his own eſtate. Hayward. 
Unlearned perſons uſe ſuch letters as juſtly expreſs the power 
or ſound of their ſpeech; yet farſooth, we ſay, write not true 
_ or true French. Holder on Speech. 
n the Eaſt Indies a widow, who has any to her cha- 
rafter, throws herſelf into the flames of her huſband's funeral 
pile, to ſhew, forſ-9th, that ſhe i*faithful to the memory of 
er deceaſed lord. memo Addiſon's Freebolder 
She would cry out murder, and diſturb the whole neighbour- 
hood; and when John came running down the ſtairs to enquire 
what the matter was, nothing, for ſooth, only her maid had 
ſtuck a pin wrong in her gown. Arbuthn. Hift. of J. Bull. 
Some queſtien the genuineneſs of his books, becauſe, r- 
So2th, they cannot diſcover in them that flumen orationis that 
Cicero ſpeaks of. Baker on — 1 
or 


(2.) Our old Engliſh word Forſooth has been chan 
the French GP 7 — 


To FORSWE AR. v. a. pret. forſwore part. forſwworn. 
pry=nlan, Saxon.] 1. To renounce upon oath. 2. 
o deny upon oath. 3. With the reciprocal pronoun: 
as, to forſwwear himſelf ; to be perjured ; to ſwear falſely, 
(1. I firmly vow 
Never to wooe her more; but do fr ſwear her, 
As one unworthy all the former 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal. Shakeſfeare. 
(2.) And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he for ſ wort moſt monſtrouſly to have. Shaleſp. 
Obſerve the wretch who hath his faith forſook, 
How clear his voice, and how aſſur d his look ! 
Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he For ſwears thy gold 
(3-) To leave my Julia, ſhall I be For fworn 2 
To leave fair Silvia, ſhall I beforſworn 
To wrong my friend, ſhall I be much for ſworn ? 
And ev'n that power which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. Sbaleſp. 
One ſays, he never ſhould endure the fight , 
Of that forſworn, that both land and laws. Daniel. 
I too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar fworn, | 
Eternal love and endleſs faith to Theſeus ; 
And yet am falſe for ſworn : the hallow d ſhrine, 
That heard me fwear, is witneſs to my falſhood. Smith. 
To ForswE'ar, v. n. To ſwear faltely ; to commit per- 


Jury. 5 
Take heed; for he holds ce in his hand, 


Dryd. Fuv. 


To hurl upon their heads that break his law. 


FON 


And that ſame ven doth hurl on thee, 
For falſe forſwearing, and for murder too, 
* Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
FokswWEAARER. A. /. [from foreſwear.} One who is per- 
juted. | 
. n. . [ fort, French.] A fortified houſe ; a caſtle. 
They erected a fort, which they called the fort de Por ; and 
from thence they bolted like beats of the foreſt, Bacon. 


Now to their fort they are about to ſend 
For the loud engines which their iſle defend. Waller. 


He that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his arti gainſt the weakeſt part. Denham's Sof by. 
My does, like jealous forts, purſue 
With ev'n ſtrangers who but come to view. Dryden. 
Fo'xTED. adj. [from f.rt.] Furniſhed or guarded by torts. 
Not uſed now. 
Your deſert ſpeaks Joud, and I ſhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 
When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, 'gainſt the tooth of time 
And raſure of oblivion. Shakeſp. — for Meaſure. 
FORTH. adv. ond, Saxon ; whence further and furtheſt. ] 
1. Forward ; onward in time. 2. Forward in place or 
order. 3. Abroad ; out of doors. 4. Out away; be- 
yord the boundary of any place. 5. Out into a publick 
character; publick view. 6. Throughly ; from begin- 
ning to end. Out of uſe. 7. To a certain degree. Obſo- 


| lete. 8. Onto the end. Out of uſe. 
(1.) From that day forth I lov'd that face divine; 
From that day Forth I caſt in careful mind 
To ſeek her out. | Fairy Queen. 
(2.) Look at the ſecond admonition, and fo forth, where they 
ſpeak in moſt unchriſtian manner. Mpitgifte. 


Mad Pandarus ſteps far th, with vengeance vow d 


For Bitias* death. Dryden's Zn. 
(3.) Uncle, I muſt come forth. Shakeſfeare's Othellh. 
I have no mind of feaſting Forth to-night. Shakeſp. 


Attend you here the door of our ſtern daughter ? 


Will ſhe not for th ? Shakeſp. 
When Winter paſt, and Summer ſcarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the fun. ryden's Virgil. 


(4.) They will privily relieve their friends that are forth ; 
they will ſend the enemy ſecret advertiſements ; and they will not 


alſo ſtick to draw the enemy privily upon them. Stenſer. 
Even that ſunſhine brew d a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes Forth of France. Shakeſp. 


(5-) You may ſet forth the ſame with farmhouſes. Peacham. 
But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs worth, 


To fierce contention gave a proſp'rous end. W:ller. 
(6.) You, coulin, 

Whom it concerns to hear this matter fr th, 

Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt. Shakeſp. 


(7.) Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect juſtifica- 


tion and ſalvation from the ſufferings of Chriſt ; no further 


than we are wrought on by his renewing N Hammond. 
(8.) J _ the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bad me ſay 
forth; I faid I was ＋ 8 no more. Memoir in Stryſ e. 
FoxTH. prep. Out of. 
And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From fur th the ſtreets of Pomfret. Shakeſpeare. 
Some forth their cabbins peep, 


And trembling aſk what news, and do hear fo 
As jealous h ds, what they would not know. 
FoxTaco'minG. adj. [f 
pear; not abſconding ; not loft. 
Carry this mad knave to jail : by you ſee that he be 
forthcoming. Shakeſp. Taming 5f the Shrew. 
We'll ſee your trinkets here forthcoming all. Shak. H. VI. 
FoxTar'ssuinG. adj. { forth and ifſue.] Coming out; 
coming forward from a covert. 
Forthiſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty ax, with trueſt temper ſteel d, 
And double edg'd. 


Dome. 


Pate Odyſſey. 


orth and coming] Ready to ap- 


FON 


ForxTnr1'cnT. adv. ¶ forth and right.] Straight forward; 


Not in uſe. 
fo juſt with the horſe, either Farthright or 
as he borrowed the horſe's body, ſo he 
lent the horſe his mind. Sidney. 

The river not running forthright, but almoſt continually 
winding, as if the lower ſtreams would return to their ſpring, 
or that the river had a delight to play with itſelf. Sidney 

Arrived there, they | on m Frthright ; 
ood 


without flexions. 
He ever goin 
turning, that it ſeem 


For (till to all the gate wide. Fairy Queen. 
Thither fartbrieht hevede ron the prey. 3 
FonTHRTCUT. n. / A ſtraight path. 
Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through for thrights and meanders, Shakeſp. Tempe- 


Foxrnw:i'tn. adv. ¶ forth and with.] Immediately ; with- 


out nw A at once ; ſtraight. 
Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful haſte, 
Unto his gueſt ; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, gan now to take more found repaſt. Sfenſer.. 
Few things are fo reſtrained to any one end or purpoſe, that 
the fame being extinct, they ſhould forthwith utterly become 
fruſtrate. Hooker. 
Neither did the martial men dally or proſecute the ſervice 
faintly, but did forthwith quench that fire. Davies en Ireland. 
Farthwith began theſe fury-moving ſounds, 
The notes of wrath, the mulick brought from hell, 
The rattling drums. Daniel's Civil War. 
he winged heralds, by command 
Of fov'reign pow'r, throughout the hoſt proclaim 
A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 
At Pandzmonium. Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
In his paſſage thither one put into his hand a note of the 
whole conſpiracy, deſiring him to read it forthwith, and to re- 
member the giver of it.as long as he lived. South. 


Fo'xTIEtTH. adj. [from forty.] The fourth tenth; next 


after the thirty-ninth. 
——— What doth it avail 
To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Dine. 
Burnet ſays, Scotland is not above a fortieth in value to 
the reſt of fricainy and, with reſpect to the profit that England 
gains from hence, not the forty thouſandth part. Swift. 


Fo'xtiriaBLE. adj. [from fortify.] What may be forti- 


hed. 

FoxT1eica'TiON. . / [ fortification, French; from fortify.] 
1. The ſcience of military architectute. 2. A place built 
for ſtrength. 3. Addition of ftrength. Not much uſed. 

(1.) Fortification is an art ſhewing how to fortify a place with 
ramparts, parapets, moats, and other bulwarks ; to the end that 
a ſmall number of men within may be able to defend themſelves, 
for a conſiderable time, againſt the aſſaults of a numerous army 
without; ſo that the enemy, in attacking them, muſt of neceſſi 


ty ſutfer great loſs. It is either regular or irregular ; and, with 
reſpect to tune, may be diſtinguiſhed into d and temporary. 
rris. 


The Pheenicians, tho* an unwarlike nation, yet underſtood 
the art of fortification. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
(2.) The hounds were uncoupled, and the ſtag thought it 
better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his feet, than to the ſlen- 
der frtification of his lodging. Sidney. 
Excellent devices were to make even their ſports profita- 
ble; images, battles and fortifications being then delivered to 
their memory, which, after ſtronger judgments might difpenſe 
ſome advantage, | Sidney. 
(3.) To frengthen the infeſted parts, give ſome few advices 
by way of furtification and antidote. Gov. of Tangue. 
Fo'xTIF1ER. n. /. [from fortify.] 1. One who erects 
works for defence. 2. One who ſupports or ſecures; one 
who upholds. | | 
(1.) The tier of Pendennis made his advantage of the 
commodity afforded by the ground. 
| Careu's Survey of Gornwal. 
(2.) He was led forth by many armed men, who often had 
been the for tifiers of wickedneſs, to the place of exccution. 
dae y. 


F OR 


To FORTIFV. ». a. [ fortifier, French.) 1. To ſtrengthen 
againſt attacks By walls or works. 2. To confirm; to 
enconrage. 3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution. 
(1.) Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly for tifes. 
Shakeſpeare's Vacheth. 
Eccluſ. I. 4. 
her mother 


He fortifed the city againſt beſieging. 

(2:) kt greatly fortified her deres, to ſee that 
had the like deſires. Sidney. 

To f:rf##fy the former — Toſtatus adds, that thoſe 
which dwell near the falls of water are deaf from their infancy; 
but this I hold as feigned. " Raleigh. 

(3-) But in- born worth that fortune can controul, 

Ne- ſtrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter foul ; 

The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 

Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryden. 

A young man, before he leaves the ſhelter of his father's houſe, 
ſnouid be f.rtifed with reſolution to ſecure his virtues. 

Lecce. 


ToFo'nTtiry. v. n. To raiſe ſtrong places. 


— Thou us !mpower'd 
To frtify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Milton. 
ForTriLa'GE. u. /. [from fort.] A liitle fort; a block- 
houſe, 
Yet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear'd their force that furtilage to win. Spenſer. 
In all ſtraiglits and narrow paſſages there ſhould be ſome little 
fertilape, or wooden caſtle ſet, which ſhould keep and command 
the ſtraight. : Spenſer or Ireland. 
TORTIN. n. , [French.] A little fort raiſed to defend a 


camp, particularly in a ſiege. Hanmer. 


Thou haſt talk d 
Of paliſadoes, for tins, parapets. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Fo'xTITUDE. 2. /. ( fortitudo, Latin.) 1. Courage; bra- 
very; magnanimity ; greatneſs of mind; power of acting or 
ſuffering well. 2. Strength; force. Not in ule. 
(I.) The king- becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The better fortitude 
Of patience, and heroick martyrdom 
Un En g. Milton's Paradiſe LA. 
Fortitude is the guard and ſupport of the other virtues ; and 
without courage, a man will ſcarce keep ſteady to his duty, and 
fill up the character of a truly worthy man. Locke. 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſhble honour to the me- 
mories of martyrs ; partly that others might be encouraged to 
the ſame patience and fir tifude, and partly that virtue, even 
in this world, might not loſe its reward. Nelſon. 
(2+) He wrongs his fame, 
of his own arm's fortitude, 
To join with witches and the help of hell 
Fo'xTLEeT. . from fort.] A little fort. 
Foa rNI Hr. . /. [contracted from fourteen nights, peoyne- 
dyne n!zhr, Saxon, It was the cuſtom of the ancient 
northern nations to count time by _ : thus we fay, 
this day ſevennight. So Tacitus, Non dierum numerum ut 
nos, ſed noctium computant.] The ſpace of two weeks. 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, that ſhould 
make her keep within doors for one 


fortmght.. Sidney. 

Hanging on a deep well, ſomewhat above the water, for ſome 
fartwghts 
and quick. 


ſpace, is an excellent means of making drink freſh 
Bac Natural 2 
About a fertnight before I had finiſhed it, his majeſty e- 
claration for liberty of conſcience came abroad. vaten. 
He often had it in his head, but never, with much apprehen- 
fron, till about à fortnight before. Swift. 
Fo'xTREsS. n. /. [ fortereſſe, French.] A ſtrong hold; a 
fortified place; a caſtle of defence. 1 
Breaking forth like à ſudden „ he over-ran all, break - 
ing down all the holds and for treſſes. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The trump of death ſounds in their hearing ſhrill; 
Their weapon, faith; their fer treſs was the grave. Fairfax. 
God is our Artreſe, in whoſe conqu ring name 


Shakeſp. H. VI. 


FOR 


Let us reſolve to feale their flinty bulwarks, Shak. Hen. VI. 
There is no fuch way to give defence to abſurd doctrines, as 
to guard them round deut with legions of obſcure and unde- 
fined words; which yet makes theſe retreats more like the dens 
of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair war- 
riors. Lecke, 
FORTU'ITOUS. adj. [ fortuit, French; fortuitus, Lat.] 
Accidental ; caſual ; happening by chance. 

A wonder it muſt be, that there ſhould be any man found ſo 
ſtupid as to perſuade himſelf that this moſt beautiful world could 
be ondinced by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms. Ray, 

If cafual concourſe did the world compoſe, 

And things and acts Fortui tous aroſe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring. Blackmore, 

FoxTu'trousLy. adv. [from fortuitous.] Accidentally; 
caſually ; by chance. . 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly diluted into water, 

and for tui tauſiy ſhared between all the elements. Roge . 
ForTu'trouvsness. 2. . [from fortuitous.}] Accident; 
chance; hit. : 


Fo'xTUnATE. adj. [ fortunatus, Latin.] Lucky; happy; 
ſucceſsful ; not ſubject to miſcarriage. Uſed of pet ſons 
or actions. 
I am moſt fir tunate thus accidentally to encounter you: you 
have ended my buſineſs, and I will merrily accompany you 
home. Shale jp. Coriolanus, 
He figh'd ; and could not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, ſo fortunate before. Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
———— - No, there is a neceſſity in fate 
Why till the brave bold man is for funate : 
He bows his object ever full in fight, 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and right: 
True, tis a narrow path that leads to blits, 
But right before there is no precipice ; c 
Fear makes men look aſide, and fo their footing miſs, Dry. 
Fo'xTUNATELY. adv. [from fortunate.] Happily ; ſuc- 
ceſsfully. 
Bright Eliza rul d Britannia's ſtate, 
And boldly wife, and fortunately great. Prior. 
Fo'xTUnaTEXEss. n. /. [from fortunate.] Happineſs ; 
good luck ; ſucceſs. 
O me, ſaid ſhe, whoſe greateſt forfunateneſs is mor unfor- 
tunate than my ſiſter's greateſt unfortunateneſs Sraney. 
FORTUNE. . [ fortuna, Latin; fortune, French.] 1. 
The power ſuppoſed to diftribute the lots of life according 
to her own humour. 2. The good or ill that befals man. 
3. The chance of life; means of living. 4. Succeſs, good 
or bad; event. 5. Eſtate ; poſſeſſions. 6. The portion 
of a man or woman : generally of a woman. 7. Futurity ; 
future events. 
(1.) Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'er turns the key to th' poor. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3 — — Fern = 
mind exceeds the compaſs o . H. VI. 
a.) ——— Rejoice, faid he, to-day ; 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies : 
. ſo brave a le you are 
Whom heay'n has choſe to fight for ſuch a prize. Dr yen, 
The adequate meaning of chance, as diſtinguiſhed from for - 
tune, in that the latter is underſtood to befal only rational agents, 
but chance to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
(3-) His father dying, he was driven to London to ſeek his 
Fortune. Suit. 
4.) This terreſtrial globe has deen ſurrounded by the fur tune 
boldneſs of many navigators. Temple. 
No, he ſhall —— or live; 
Our equal crimes tune give. d. Innocence. 
( 75 — If hes 4 E " 
As this inſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy 
To noble fortunes. 15 Sh . King Lear. 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd 
To raiſe my for tunes. Shakeſp. King Lear- 


* 


But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 

Preſerv d — ep in that fatal hour? Dryd. Vir g. Paſt. 
The fate which governs poets thought it fit 

He ſhouid not riſe Nis fFertunes by his wit. Dryden. 

He was younger fon to a gentleman of a good birth, but 

ſmall for tune. 8 Swift. 

(6.) I am thought ſome heireſs rich in lands, 

Fled to eſcape a cruel guardian's hands; 

Which may produce a ſtory worth the telling, 

Of the next ſparks that go a fortune ſtealing, Proel. to Orfh. 


The fortune hunters have already caſt their eyes upon her, 

and take care to plant themſelves in her view. Srectator. 
When miſs delights in her fpinnet, 5 

A fiddler may a for tune get. Swift. 


(7.) You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me : 

But mark her face, and all the features heed ; 
For only there is writ my deſtiny, Cowley's Miftreſs. 
To Fo'xTuUNe. wv. n, [from the noun.} To beiall; to fall 
out ; to happen; to come caſually to paſs. 
It fortuned, as fair it then befell, 

Behind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 

Of ancient time there was a ſpringing well, 

From which faſt trickled forth a ſilver flood. Fairy Lieen. 

It for tuned the fame night that a Chriſtian, ſerving a Turk 
in the camp, ſecretly gave the watchmen warning. Knolles. 
I'It tell you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder what hath for tuned. 

Here for tun'd Curl to (lide. 
Fo'xTUNED. adj. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th” imperious ſhew 
Of the full fartun d Cæſar ever ſhall : 
Be brook'd with me. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fo'xTUNEBOOK. u. . fortune and book.] A book con- 


ſulted to know fortune, or future events. 
Thou know'ſt a face, in whoſe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's for funebook ; 
On whoſe fair revolutions wait 
The obſequious motions of love's fate. Craſhaw. 
ForxTuntauu'wTER. . [ fortune and hunt.) A man whoſe 
employment is to enquire aſter women with great portions 


to enrich himſelf by marrying them. 

We muſt, however, diſtinguiſh between feortunehunters and 
fortuneſtealers, S/ eflater. 
To Fo'xgTunETELL. v. n. | fortuneand ell.) 1. Io pre- 
tend to the power of revealing futurity. 2. To reveal 
futurity. 

(.) We are ſimple men; we do not know what's brought to 
paſs under the n of fortunetelling. Shakeſp. 

I'll conjure you, I'll fortunetell you. Shakeſpeare. 

The gypſies were to divide the money got by ſealing linnen, 
or by for tunetelling. 3: alton s Angler. 

(2.) Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan d 


The myſtick figures of her hand, 


He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all 


Shakeſp. 
Pope's Dunciad, 


her for tunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 
Fo'xTUneETELLER. 8 [ fortune and teller] One who 
cheats common people by pretending to the knowledge of 
futurity. | 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd villain, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortunetetler. Shahkeſp. 
A Welchman being at a ſeſſions-houſe, and ſeeing the pri- 
ſoners hold up hands at the bar, related to ſome of his ac- 
quaintance that the judges were fortunetellers ; for if they 
did but look upon their hagd, they could certainly tell whether 
they ſhould live or die. Bacon Apophthegms. 
Haſt thou given credit to vain predictions of men, to dreams 


or fortunetellers, or gone about to know any ſecret things by lot? 
Dufppa's Rules for Devotion. 


There needs no more than impudence on one fide, and a ſu- ; 
Fo'xwarDLy. adv. [from the adjective.] Eagerly ; haſtily ; 


ſtitious credulity on the other, to the ſetting up of a for tune- 
2 & L*E firange. 


2 fartuneteller : 
Swift. 


Long ago 
Exactly faid what now befell her. 355 

FORTY. % [peopencig, Saxon.] Four times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them. 

He that upon levity quits his ſtation, in hopes to be better, 

tis fix ty to one loſes. L'Eſirange. 


FORWARD. adv. [rOnpeapd, Saxon 


Fo'xwarp. adj, [from the adverb.] 


ToFo'/xwarD. v. a. [from the adverb.] 


2 1 ” T6, war ardd ) 
Shak. Cori. Fo RWARDNESS " . f. »m e rar. { 


FO 


FO'RUM. n. [Latin] Any publick place. 


The forum was a publick place in Rome, where lawyers and 
orators made their ſpeeches before their proper judge in matters 
of property, or in criminal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to com- 
plain or defend. Watts on the Mind. 

Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins, 

And near a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 

Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 


Shape the broad fail, or ſmooth the taper oar. Pope. 


To Foxwa'xpur. v. a. [for and wander.] To wander 


wildly and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling'ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far eſpy d 
A. weary wightforwand'ring by the way. Fairy Queen. 

Towards; to a 
part or place before; onward ; progreſſively. 
When fervent forrow ſlaked was, 
She up aroſe, reſolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and fo>zward forth doth paſs. Fairy Qucen. 
From ſmaller _ the mind of the hearers may go foaraard 
to the knowledge of greater, and climb up from the loweſt to 
the higheſt things. Hecker. 
He that is uſed to go Forward, and findeth a op, falleth of 


his own favour, and is not the thing he was. Bacin' Eſſays. 


1. Warm; earneſt ; 
hot backward. 2. Ardent ; eager; hot; violent. 
Ready; confident ; preſumptuous. 4. Not relerved; 
not over-modeſt. 5. Premature ; early ripe. 6. Quick; 
ready; haſty. 7. Antecedent ; anteriour: oppoſed to 
poſteriour. 8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 
(1.) They would that we ſhould remember the poor, which 
I alſo was forward to do. Gal. ii. 10. 
(2.) You'll ſtill be too forward. 
Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
- UnſkilF'd to dart the pointed ſpear, 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior. 
.) Old Butes' form he took, Anchiſes' ſquire, 
Now left to rule Aſcanius by his fire ; 
And thus falutes the boy, too forward for his years. Dryden. 
(4+) "Tis a per lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable ; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(5-) Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. 
Shak. R. IIT. 
(6.) The mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of the infor- 
mation it receives from civil or natural hiſtorians, in being too 


Forward or too flow in making obſervations on the particular 


facts recorded in them. Locke. 
Had they, who would perſuade us that there are innate prin- 
ciples, conſidered ſeparately the parts out of which theſe propo- 
ſitions are made, they would not perhaps have been fo forward 
to believe they were innate. Locke. 
(7.) Let us take the inſtant by the ferward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 
She is as farward of 142 as 
She is i th' rear o our birth. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
1. To haſten; 
to quicken ; to accelerate in growth or improvement. 2. 


To patroniſe ; to advance. | 
(1.) As we houſe hot country plants, as lemons, — them; 


ſo we may houſe our 6wn country plants to forward them, and 

make them come in the cold ſeaſons. Bacen's Nat. Hift. 
. Whenever I ſhine, 

I forward the graſs and I ripen the vine. Swift. 


Fo'xwarDER. A. /. [from forward.) He who promotes 


any thing. 


quickly. 

The ſudden and ſurpriſing turns we onrſely>e have felt, 
ſhould not ſuffer us too forwardly to admit preſumption. 177216. 
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Earlineſs ; early ripeneſs. 4. Confidence ; aſſurance; want Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge and foferace 
of modeſty. of this child. Raleigh s Hy. 

(1.) Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot abſolute- FosTErBRO'THUER. u. / ror ren bnodegn, Saxon. Cue 
ly approve cither willingneſs to live, or forwardneſs to die. bred at the ſame pap; one fed by the ſame nurſe. 


Holter. FosTeRcni'LD. n. / [popren cild, Saxon.] A child nurſed 


is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing furthered by ill by a woman not the mother, or bred by a man not the 
men of a ſiniſter intent and purpoſe, whole /orwardreſs is not 


. father. 
therefore a bridle to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better e fofterchildren do love and are beloved of their foſter- 
and ſincere meaning. Hecher. fuers. Davies on Ireland. 


'S he great ones were in forwardneſs, the people in fury, en- The goddeſs thus beguil'd, 
tertaining this airy phantatm with incredible affection. Bacon. With pleaſant ſtories, her Elle Merctild. Addiſon's Ovid 
(2.) He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers were fain - ; 


F p 4, 2 ; 
to reſtrain his far uardneſs: that his brothers, who were under FosTExDa'M. n. . | foſter and dam.) A nuile; one that 


the ſame training, might hold pace with him. IWett in. —_— the othce of a mother by giving tood to a * 
(4.) In France it is uſual to bring their children into company chnd. i 
and to cheriſh in them, from their infancy, a kind of forward: There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 
neſs and aſſurance, Addiſon on Italy. Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung; ; 
F,\:wanrDs. adv, Straight before ; progreſſively ; not back- The. Jet dn loll'd out her fawning tongue. Dryden's Zn. 
wards. FosTEerEA'RTH. u. / | fofter and earth.) Earth by which 


The Rhodian ſhip paſſed through the whole Roman fleet, the plant is nourithed, though it did not grow at firſt in 
backwards and f.r wards feveral times, carrying intelligence to It. 


Drepanum. Arbuthnot en Coins. — In vain, the nurſſing grove 
FOSSE. n. [ foſſa, Latin; es, Welch.] A ditch; a Seems fair a while, cheriſh'd with foferearth ; 

moat. But when the alien compoſt is exhautt, 2 
Foss ET. Sce Fauczr. Its native poverty again prevails ! Phillits. 


Fo'ssewav. u / [ fofſe and way.] One of the great Ro- Fo'sTERER. . , [from fofter.] A nurſe ; one who gives 


: . food in the place of a parent. 
3 — — ſo called from the ditches In Ireland they put their children to fofferers ; the rich men 


* a ; , ; ſelling, the meaner fort buying the alterage of their children: 
FOSSIL. adj. [ fafflis, Latin; fofſite, French.] That which in — opinion of the Iriſh Gaming has always been a ftronger 


is dug out of the earth, 3 alliance than blood. Davies on Ireland. 
The. ſhells are many of them of the fame Kinds with thoſe Fos rERTATHER. 1. ff [poptenpaden, Saxun.] One who 


that now appear upon the neighbouring ſhores ; and the reſt gives food in the place of the father. 


tuch as may be preſumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent r ors tat of aoir 
teas. Wa dward”s Natural Hiſtory. i 


Foffl or rock falt, and ſal gem, differ not in nature from # —— re _—— ſept, more than of 2 2 
each other; nor from the common falt of falt ſprings, or that P 22 p 4 2 having 1 _ „ „ 3 
"it is of 2 midlle nature, Perser, and animal, being Fred, 1 gene to the king, in bis teadernels of age and 
produced from animal excrements, interinixed with vegetable 2 of  Ro_Tungs Gee Fon "OT 68 Br 


ſalts. Ar buthngt on Altments. W the fo fer father of the 2 , — . 
Fo'ss1L. n. /. In this globe are many other bodies, which, Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden AX». 
becauſe we diſcover them by digging into the bowels of the FosTrtxmo'rnts. „ [ fofter and other.] A nurſe. 
earth, are called by one common name foftls ; under which FosTrernu'xse. n./. [foſter and nurſe.] This is an im- 
are compre hended metals and minerals. Lecke. proper compound, becauſe fo/ter and nurſe mean the ſame. ] 
Many p are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped. Bentley. A nurſe. 
By the word foff/, uſed as a denomination of one of three Our f,flernurſe of nature is repcſe, 


2 5 4 oF ogy —__ we underftand bodies The which he lacks. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
rmed uſually within the earth, ſometimes on its furface, and p,,/ 
ſometimes in waters; of a plain and fimple ſtructure, in which Foy 25008, « /. foe any fon.} Gio ed.09 albcated, 


there is no viſible difference of parts, no dittinQion of veſſels though not the fon by nature. 

„ ds nmr ener i 22 EL... of celeſtial Sed; O foie ſen of Jore! > Dryden's Virgil 
ect AS the Wnote., 3k S Mat. Ned. - - 

e Thoſe bodies which will melt in the fire are called minerals, FOL Pk. n. /. (French.] In the art of war, a fort of 

the reſt lt. Pemberton, little mine in the manner of a well, ſcarce more than ten 


Ta FO'STER. v. a. [fortntan, Saxon] 1. To nurſe ; to feet wide and twelve deep, dug under ſome work or forti- 
feed ; 10 ſupport ; to train up. 2. To pamper ; to en- hcation, and charged with barrels or ſacks of gunpowcer 
courage. 3. Tocheriſh ; to forward. to blow it up, and covered over with earth. Dif, 

(1.) Some ſay that ravens fiſter forlorn children. Shaleſy. Four. The preteri e and participle of fghr. 
Our kingdom's earth ſhauld not be ſoil'd x gh unknown to me, they fure Hugh well, 
With that dear blood, which it hath F Hered. Shakeſp. R. II. Whom Rupert led, and who were Britiſh born. Dryden. 


That baſe wretch, R FoucHTen. | the patlive participle of fight. Rarely uled. | 
Bred but on alms, and fiſter'd with cold diſhes, Conteſted ; diſputed by arms. 
Wich ſeraps o th' court. 3 Shale ſp. Cymbeline. —— On the foughten field 
| Darvies on Ireland. Encamping, plac'd in guard their watches round 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleſs nation Cherubick waving fires Miltan's Paradiſe Lt. 


Foflers no venom, fince that Scots plantation. Cleaveland. 1 
* The ſon of Mulciber, f FOUL. adj. [ fuls, Gothick ; ful, Saxon] 1. Not clean 


$ r. 8 filthy; dirty; miry. Through molt of its fignifications it 

: 8 _—_— gt cl gg are ou. © oppoſed to fair. 2. Probes. polluted ; Full of filth. 
(2.) prince of great courage and beauty, but fc flered up in 3. icked 3 deteſtable : : abominable. 4- Not lawful ; 

blood by has naughty father. Sidney, not according to the eſtabliſhed rules. 5. Hateful ; ugly; 

(3.) — Ye /ofeering breezes, blow; | loathſome. 6. Diſgraceful ; ſhameful. 7. Coarſe ; groſs. 

Ye ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. Thomſon. 8. Full of groſs humours, or bad matter; wanting purga- 
Fo'sTERAGE. u. J. [from Folter.] The charge of nurſing; tion or mundification. 9. Not biight ; not ſerene. 10. 


alterage. With rough force; with unſeaſonable violence. 1 


F O U 
Among ſeamen.) Entangled: as, a rope is foul of the 


anchor. . 
1.) M is foul with weeping. 
155 — labour when 1 _ my brain, 
And it grows fouler. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He that can travel in deep and f.z/ ways, ought not to fay 
that he cannot walk in fair. . Tillltſon. 
— The ſtream is foul with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains. 
(2. With /cu/ mouth, 
And in the witneſs of his proper ear, 
To call him villain. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſ-re. 
Kill thy phyſician, and the fee beitow 
Upon the foul diſeaſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Intemperance and ſenſuality debaſe mens minds, clog their 
ſpirits, and make them groſs, f9ul, liſtleſs and unactive. 


. Tilltſon. 
(3-) Jeſus rebuked the foul ſpirit. Mar. ix. 25. 
He hates foul leaſings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubberd's Tale. 
This is the groſſeſt and molt irrational ſuppolition, as well 
as the fouleft atheiſm, that can be imagined. Hale. 
Satire has always ſhone among the reſt, 
And is the boldeſt way, if not the beſt, 
To tell men truly of their fouleft faults, 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. Dryden. 
(4.) By /oul play were we heav'd thence, 
But bleſſedly help" hither. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
(F.) Th other half did woman's retain, 
Mott loathſom, filthy, fou/, and full of vile diſdain. 


Fob, xvi. 16. 


Add, iſo . 


Fairy Veen. 
Haſt thou forgot 
The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop ? Shakeſp. Temfeſt. 


Foul ſights do rather ditpleaſe, in that they excite the memory 
of foul things than in the immediate objects; and therefore, in 
pictures, thoſe f2ul fights do not much offend. Bacon. 

All things that ſeem fo foul and diſagreeable in nature, are 


not really fo in themſelves, but only relatively. More. 

(6.) Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 

That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 

Hath loſt us heav'n. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt? Milt. P. Loft. 

Reaſon half extinct, 
Or impotent, or elſe approving, ſees 
The foul diſorder. Thomſm's String. 


(7.) You will have no notion of delicacies, if you table 
with them: they are all for rank and f5u/ feeding, and ſpoil the 
beſt proviſions in cooking. Felton on the Claſſichs. 

(8.) You perceive the body of our kingdom, | 

How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 

And with what danger near the heart of it. Shakeſp. H. IV. 

(9.) Who's there beſides foul weather? 
One minded like the weather, moſt inquietly. Sh. K. Lear. 
Be fair or Foul, or rain or ſhine, 


The joys I have profeſs d, in ſpite of fate are mine. Dryden. 


(10.) So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far d, 
Oppreſs d by thoſe who —— to be her ; 
As ſhips, though never fo obſequious, fall 


Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. Waller. 
In his fallies their men might fall foul of each other. 

Clarendon. 

The great art of the devil, and the principal deceit of the 

heart, is to keep fair with God himſelf, while men fall feu/ 

upon his laws. : South. 


To Four. v. a, [fulan, Saxon.] To daub; to bemire ; to 
make filthy ; to dirty. X 


Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, leſt the worms draw 


them into their holes, and foul your gardens. Evelyn. 
While Traulus all his ordure ſcatters, 
To foul the man he chiefly flatters. Swift. 


She fouls a ſmock more in one hour than the kitchen-maid 
doth in a week. Sui Direfions to Servants. 
Po'uLFacep. adj. ¶ foul and faced.) Having an ugly or 

hateful viſage. | 


Fo'uLNEss. n. / [from faul.] 1. The quality of being foul; 


The whole is mortal if a part's unſound. 
To FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Latin; fonder, French.] t. 


7 © 
If black ſcandal, or f2»{f2r*d reproach, 


Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 


From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shak. R. III. 


Fo'ULLy. adv. [row foul.] 1. Filthily ; naſtily; odiouſly ; 


hatefully; ſcandalouſſy; difgracetully ; ſhamefully. 2. 
Not lawfully ; not fairly. 
(1.-) — We in the world's wide mouth 
Live ſcandaliz d, and fully ſpoken of. Shak. Henry IV. 
The letter to the protector was gilded over with many ſmooth 
words ; but the other two did fully and foully ſet fort his ob- 


ſtinacy, avarice and ambition. Hayward. 

O brother, brother! Filbert ſtill is true; 
IHuliy wrong'd him : do, forgive me, do. Gary. 
(2.) Thou play dſt mott foully for't. Shakeſf. 


FouLmo'UrHeED. adj. | foul and mouth.] Scurrilous ; babi- 


tuated to the ule of opp: vbrivus terms and epithets. 
My lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a hui)“. th 
man as he 1s, and faid he would cudgel you. Shak. H. IV. 
It was allowed by every body, that ſo fF,ulmoutbed a witnels 
never appeared in any cauſe. Adidif a. 
My reputation is too well eſtabliſhed in the world to receive 
any hurt from ſuch a fou/nouthed ſcoundrel as he. Arbath. 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between, 
Scolds anſwer foulmcuth'd fcolds; bad neighbourhood I 
ween Poj Co 


filthinefs ; naitineſs. 2. Pollution; impurity. 3. Hate“ 
fulneſs ; atrociouſneſs. 4. Uglineſs ; deformity. 5 Dil- 
honeſty ; want of candour. 


(1.) The ancients were wont to make garments that were not 
deſtroyed but 3 by fire; and whereas the ſpots of foul- 
neſs ot other cloaths are waſhed out, in theſe they were uſually 
burnt away. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

(2.) It is no vicious blot, murder, or foubneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour d ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour. Shakeſp. 
There 1s not fo chaſte a nation as this, nor fo free from all 


pollution or foulneſs : it is the virgin of the world. Bacon. 
(3.) — Contul, you are too mild: 
The / u, of ſome facts takes thence all mercy. B. Fobn/. 


It is the wickedneſs of a whole life, diſcharging all its filth 
and fo»lneſs into this one quality, as into a great link or com- 
mon ſhore. South, 

(4.) He by an affection ſprung up from exceſſive beauty, 
ſhould not delight in horrible 7o--/ne/c. Sidney. 
He's fallen in love with your foulne/s, and ſhe'll fall in love 


with my anger. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
— The fury laid aſide HG 


Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 

The fou/neſs of th' infernal form to hide. Dryden's An. 

(5-) Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity and all 
falſeneſs or foulneſs of intentions; eſpecially to that perſonated 
devotion, under Which any kind of impiety is wont to be diſ- 
guiſed, Hammond Fundamentals. 


Founp. The preterite and participle paſſive of find. 


I am ſought of them that aſked not for me: I am found of 
them that ſought me not. Iſa. Ixv. 2. 
Authors now find, as once Achilles Tund, 


Young, 


To lay the baſis of any building. 
3. To eſtabliſh ; to erect. 4. 


2. To build; to raile. 
o give birth or —_—_ to: 
as, he founded an art; he founded a family. 4 o raiſe 
upon, as on a principle or ground. 6. To fix 
(1. ) It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Math. vii. 
He hath founded it upon the ſeas, and eſtabliſhed it upon the 
floods. P.. xxiv. 2. 
(2-) Theſe tunes of reaſon are Amphion's lyre, 
Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Davies. 
They Gabian walls, and ſtrong F idenz rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia faund, 
And raiſe Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 


Dryden's An. 
*P2 
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(3.) This alfo ſhall they gain by their delay 


In the wide wildernefs ; there they ſhail /uund 
1 heir government, and their great ſenate chuſe, 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd. 
Milton. 
He funding a library, gathered together the acts of the Kings 
and prophets. 2 Mac. li. 13. 
(J.) Though ſome have made uſe of the opinion of ſome 
ſchoolmen, that dominio:: is founded in grace; were it admitted 
as the moit certain truth, it could never warrant any ſuch ſan- 
guinary method. - Decay of Piety. 
A right to the uſe of the creatures is founded originally in 
the right a man has to ſubſiſt. Locke. 
Power, founded on a contract, can deſcend only to him who 
has right by that contract. Locke. 
The reputation of the Iliad they found upon the ignorance of 
his times, Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
(6.) Fleance is eſcap'd. 
Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been perfect, 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shak. Macbeth. 


0 UW 

When Jove, who faw from high, with juſt diſdain, 
The dead inſpir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the center with his flaming dart 


Th' unhappy Founder of the godlike art. Dr yden's Ey. 
King James I. the Founder of the Stuart race, had he not 


confined all his views to the peace of his own reign, his fon 
had not been involved in ſuch fatal troubles. 


Addij. Freehold, 
Nor can the ſkilful herald trace 
The Hunger of thy ancient race. Swift. 
(4.) Founders add a little antimony to their hell-metal, to 
make it more ſonorous ; and fo pewterers to their pewter, to 
make it ſound more clear like ſilver. Grew's Muſeum, 


To Fo/unvDtx. v. a. | fondre, French.] To cauſe ſuch a 


ſoreneſs and tenderneis in a horſe's foot, that he is unable 


to ſet it to the ground. 
Phoebus” Reeds are faunder'd, 
Or night kept chain'd below. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
I have faundered nine ſcore and odd poſts ; and here, travel- 
tainted as I am, have, in my P and immaculate valour, 
taken Sir John Colevile of the Dale, a moſt furious knight: 
but what of that? he ſaw me and yielded. Shak. Henry IV. 


ToFounD. wv.a | fundere, Latin; fonare, French.] To 
torm by melting and pouring into moulds ; to caſt. 
—— A ſecond multitude 
With wondrous art founded the maſly ore, 


Thy ſtumbling Funder d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly; 
So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 


Severing each kind, ſcum'd the bullion droſs. Milton. Than all the frift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
Forint a'tiov. n. / [ fondation, French.] 1. The baſis or Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
lower parts of an cdifice. 2. The act of fixing the baſis. A. bear will not attempt to fly ; 
3. The principles or ground on which any notion is raiſed, e . te, 8 
Otiginal; riſe. c. d eftablit tore he tries a five - barr d gate. . 
4. Original ; riſe. 5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed „ —— — your 


maſter to ſell him, becauſe he is vicious, and fuundered into 
the bargain. Swift's Direction to the Groom. 
Men of diſcretion, whom pos in power may with little 
ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, drive them through the 
hardeſt and deepeſt roads, without danger of foundering or 
breaking their backs, and will be ſure to find them neither reſty 


nor vicious. Swift. 

To Fo'unper. v. n. [from fond, French, the bottom.] 1. 
To link to the bottom. 2. To fail ; ro miſcarry. 

(1.) New ſhips, built at thoſe rates, have been ready to 


Founder in the ſeas with every extraordinary ſtorm. 
Kaleigh's Eſſays. 


for any purpoſe, particularly charity. 6. Eſtabliſhinent ; 
ſerr)\cmnent; 

(1.) The ſtatelineſs of houſes, the goodlineſs of trees, when 
we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that foundation which 
beareth up the one, that root which miniſtreth unto the other 
nouriſhment, is in the boſom of the earth concealed. Hooker. 

That is the way to make the city flat, 

To bring the roof to the foundation, 

To bury all. 

O Jove, I think, 
Fourdations fly the wretched ; ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be rehev'd. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


— I draw a line along the ſhore ; 6 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall, (2.) — In this point a 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden Xn. All his tricks founder ; and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


(2.) Ne'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt. Ticke!. 
(3.) If we give way to our paſſions, we do but gratify our- 

ſelves for the preſent, in order to our future diſquiet; but if we 
reſiſt and conquer them, we lay the foundation of perpetual 


e in our minds. 11 tſ.n. 


Fo'unDpervy. A/. ¶ fonderie, Fr. from found.] A place where 
figures are formed of melted metal ; a caſtinghouſe. 
Fo'unDLiNnG. nf. [from found of find.) A child expoſed 


to chance; a child found without any parent or owner. 


Pe That the ſhould be ſubject to her huſband, the laws of man- We, like baſtards, are laid abroad, even as fuundlings, to be 
kind and cuſtoms of nations have ordered it ſo; and there is a trained up by grief and ſorrow. 2 Sidney. 
foundation in nature for it. ". Locke. I paſs the. uundlin by, a race unknown, 

(4.) Throughout the world, even from the firſt Foundaticn ow = d, wh =——_— make their own, 
thereof, all men have either been taken as lords or lawful kings Pads ty" 2 1 hn them 


in their own houſes. Hotter. 


(F.) He had an opportunity of going to ſchool on a Hunda- A piece of charity practiſed by moſt of the nations about us, 


is a proviſion for foundlings, or for thoſe children who are expoſed 


tien. | Swife. f — 
Fo'uxpes. n. . [from found.] 1. A builder; one who ” The ALS lon 1 . diftreſs I. 
raiſes an edifice ; one who preſides at the erection of a And long had fought his fuff rings to redreſs ; g 
City. 2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any purpoſe. She prays the gods to take the foundling's part, 
inni To teach his hands ſome beneficial art. Gay's Trivia. 


3. One from whom any thing has its original or beginning. 
4. [ Fondeur, French.] A caſter ; one who forms figures 
by caſting melted matter into moulds. 
(r.) Of famous cities we the founders know; 
But rivers, old as ſeas to which they go, 


Fo'unpaess. . / [from founder.] 1. A woman that 
founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, or begins any thing. 2. A 
woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable revenue. 

(2.) For of their order ſhe was patroneſs, 


Are nature's bounty : tis of more renown 160 2 -N : : 

To make a river than to build a town. Walter. wo el ſhow Farry Ween 
Nor was Proeneſte's Founder wanting there, | She was the firſt, where need requir d to go; 

Whom fame reports the ſon of Mulciber. Dryden's An. Herſelf the foundreſs, and attendant too. Dr den. 

— orphans faw with watryeyes hM  FOUNT. Jn. /; [/fons, Latin; fentaine, French.) ». 

Ne ee ” FOUNTAIN. ] A well; a ſpring. 2. A ſmall baſon of 


ſpringing water. 3. A jet ; a ſpout of water. 4. The 
head or firſt ſpring of a river. 5. Original; firſt princi- 
ple; firſt cauſe. 


This hath been experimentally proved by the honourable 

Funder of this lecture in his — of the air. Bentley. 

(3.) And the rude notions of pedantick ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules. Roſcommon, 
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( 1.) He ſet before him ſpread 
A tate of celeſtial food divine, 
Ambrokat fruits, fetcht from the tree of life; 
And from the fourt of life ambrofial drink. Milt. Par. Reg. 
(2.) Proofs as clear as Founts in July, when 
We tice each grain of gravel. Shakeſp. Henry VIII 
Can a man drink better from the fountain hnely paved wit 


marble, than when i [ls over the green turf ? Taylor. 
Narciflus on the graſſy verdure Fes ; 
But whilit within the cryſtal fount he tries 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat ariſe. Addiſon. 


(3.) Fountains I intend to be of two natures: the one that 
ſprinkleth or ſpoutsth water; the other a fair receipt of water, 
without fiſh, or flime, or mud. Bacun. 


(4.) All actions of your e are of a piece, as waters 
keep the tenor cf their fountains : your compaſſion is general, 
and has the ſame effect as well on enemies as friends. ryden. 


(5-) Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs. 
Common Prayer. 
You may reduce many thouſand bodies to theſe few general 
figures, as unto their principal heads and fountains. Peacham. 
This one city may well be reckoned not only the ſeat of trade 
and commerce, not. only the fountain of habits and faſhions, 
and good breeding, but of morally good or bad manners to all 
England. Spratt's Sermons. 
Fo'unTAinLess. adj. [from fountain.) Having no foun- 
tain; wanting a ſpring. | | 
So large 
The proſpe& was, that here and there was room 
For barren deſert fountainleſs and dry. Milt. Par. Reg. 
Fo'UnTFUL. adj. | fount and full.) Full of ſprings. 
But when the fountful Ida's top they ſcal' d with utmoſt 


haſte, 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapman's Iliads, 
To Foureg. v. a. To drive with ſudden impetuofity. , A 
word out of uſe. 

We pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſtrangers, as ſmoothly 
and moderately as any of the northern nations, who foupe their 
words out of the throat with fat and full fpirits. Camden. 

FOUR. adj. [feopen, Saxon.] Twice two. 
Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on four ; 
Myſelf the fifth. Pope's Odyſſey. 


FOURBE. n. /. (French.) A cheat; a tricking fellow. Not 


in uſe. 55 * 
ove's envoy, ugh the air, 
Brin Aena tydings; as if ſuch low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repoſe diſturb ! 
Thou art a falſe impoſtor, and a . Denbam. 
Founro'LD. adj. ¶ four and fold.) Four times told. 
He ſhall reſtore the lamb four/o/4, becauſe he had no pity. 
2 Sa. xii. 6. 
Fouxro'otEeD. adj. [ four and foot.] Quadruped ; having 
twice two feet. 
— Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 
From fight diſſuaded the fourfooted train, 
Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on th plain. Dryden, 
Fouxsco'rs. adj. [ four and ſcore.) 1. Four times twen- 
ty; eighty. 2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years in 


numbering the age of man. 


(r.) When they were out of reach, they turned and croſſed 


the ocean to Spain, having loſt fourſcore of their ſhips, and the 
greater part of their men. Bacon's War with Sham. 
The Chiots were firſt a free people, being a commonwealth, 
maintaining a navy of fourſcore ſhips. Sandys. 
-The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fourſcore years, 
obtained great veneration from all ſober Proteſtants. Clarendon. 
(2.) At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek ; 

But at /ourſcore it is too late a week. Shak. As you like tt. 
Some few might be of uſe in council upon great occaſions, 
till after threeſcore and ten; and the two late miniſters in Spain 
were ſo till fourſecore. Temple. 


FouxsqQua'xe. dj. [ four and ſquare.] Quadrangular ; 


having four ſides and angles equal. 
The temple of Bel was invironcd with a wall carried four- 


FouxrEIEN. adj. [feopentyn, Saxon. ] 
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Square, of great height and beauty; and on each ſquare certain 
brazen gates curioully engraven. Raleigb's Hiſtory. 
Four and ten; 


twice ſeven. 
I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer ale. Shakeſþ. 
FourTe'twntH. adj. [trom fourteen.] The ordinal of tour- 
teen; the fourth after the tenth. 

I have not found any that ſee the ninth day, few before the 
twelith, and the eyes of ſome not open before the fourteenth 
day. Brown's Valgar Errours. 

FourTH. a. [from four.] The ordinal of four; the firſt 
after the third. 
A third is like the former: filthy hags ! 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth , (tart eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of doom? Shak. 
Fo'uxTHLyY. adv. from fourth.) In the fourth place. 
Fourthly, plants have their ſeed and ſeminal parts uppermoſt, 
and living creatures have them lowermoſt. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Fourxwne'tLeD. adj. | four and wheel.] Running upon 
twice two wheels, 
Scarce twenty fourwheel'd cars, compact and ſtrong, 
The maſſy load could bear, and roll along. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fo'uTRa. u. /. [from foutre, French.] A fig; a ſcott: a 
word of contempt. Not uſed. 
A. foutra for the world, and worldlings baſe. Shak. H. IV. 
FOWL. n. / [puzel, pguhl, Saxon; vogel, Dutch.) A 
winged animal ; a bird. It is colloquially uſed of edible 
birds, but in books of all the feathered tribes. Foxw/ is 
uſed collectively: as, we dined upon fiſh and f. 
The beatts, the fiſhes, and the winged forvls, 

Are their males ſubjects, and at their controuls. Shakeſp. 

Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent houſe: Pom- 
pey faid, this is a marvellous houſe for the Summer ; but me- 
thinks very cold for Winter. Lucullus anſwered, do you not 
think me as wiſe as divers fouls, to change my habitation in 
the Winter ſeaſon. Bacon's Apophthegm: . 

This mighty breath 
Inſtructs the fow/s. of heaven. Thomſon's Spring. 
To FowL. v. n. [from the noun.] To kill birds for food or 
game. 
Fo'w * n. ſ. [from fowl.) A ſportſman who purſues 
birds. 


The fowwler, warn'd 
By thoſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades, 


Offenſive to the birds. Phillips. 
With ſlaught' ring guns th' unweary'd forwler roves, 

When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves. Pope. 

Fo'wLinGPIECE. . /. | fowl and piece.] A gun for birds. 

Tis neceſſary that the countryman be provided with a good 

Fowlungpriece. Mor tuner. 

FOX. . / rox, Saxon; vos, voſch, Dutch.) 1. A wild 


animal of the canine kind, with ſharp ears and a buſhy 
tail, remarkable for his cunning, living in holes, and prey- 
ing upon fowls or ſmall animals. 2. By way of reproach, 
applied to a knave or cunning fellow. 
(1.) The fox barks not when he would ſteal the lamb. 
Hate ſp. 


He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geeſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Theſe retreats are more like the dens of robbers, or holes of 
foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair warriours. Locke. 


Fo'xcast. n. /. | fox and caſe] A fox's ſkin. 
One had better be laughed at for taking a foxcaſe for a fox, 
than be deſtroyed by taking a live fox for a caſe. L*Eftranpe. 


Fo'xCHASE. n. /. [ fox and chaſe.) The purſuit of the fox 
with hounds. | 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in company; in place or out; 
Early at buſineſs, and at hazard late; 


Mad at a joxchaſe, wiſe at a debate. Pope. 


P N 
Fox EVIL. n. /. { fox and ev.] A kind of diſeaſe in which 


the hair theos. 
Fo'xr1sH. u. . [wulpecula piſcis.] A fiſh. 
Fo'xGL.oves. n. . [digitalis] A plant. Miller. 
Fo'xnuxTER. mn. / | fox and hunter.) A man whoſe 
chief ambition is to ſhow his bravery in hunting foxes. A 
term of reproach uſed of country gentlemen. 
The foxhunters went their way, and then out ſteals the fox. 
L' Eftrange. 
ſix - bar gate. 
Stectator. 
Fo'x5nte. n. / [from fox.] The character and qualities 
of a fox; cunning ; miſchie vous art. 
Had'it thou fox/brp 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words. Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
Fol xrAtl. u. /. [alopecurus.] A plant. 


Fo'xTxap. n. /. [ fox and trap.] A gin or ſnare to catch 


John Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck over a 


foxes. 
Anſwer a queſtion, at what hour of the night to ſet a fox- 
trap. Tatler. 
Foy. u. /. [ foi, French] Faith; allegiance. An obſolete 
word. 
He Eaſterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, 
And of them both did fy and tribute raiſe. Fairy Queen. 


To Fracr. v. a. | fratus, Latin.] To break; to violate ; 
to infringe. Found perhaps only in the following paſſage. 
His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fr a&ed dates 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
FRA'CTION. =. /. fraction, Fr. fradio, Latin] 1. [he 
act of breaking; the ſtate of being broken. 2. A broken 
part of an integral. 

12 The ſurface of the earth hath been broke, and the parts 
of it diſlocated; ſeveral parcels of nature retain ſtill the evident 
marks of fraction and ruin. Burnet's Theory A the Earth. 

(z.) The fractions of her faith, orts of her love, 

The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy reliques 

Of her o'er-eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. Shakeſþ. 
Neither the motion of the moon, whereby months are com- 
puted, nor the ſun, whereby 77 are accounted, conſiſteth of 
whole numbers, but admits of Factions and broken parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather than a 

Fraction. Arbuthnat on Coins. 
FRACTIONAL. adj. [from fraction] Belonging to a 
broken number; compriſing a broken number. 

We make a cypher the medium between increaſing and de- 
creaſing numbers, commonly called abſolute or whole numbers, 
and negative or fractional numbers. Cocker's Aruthmetick. 

FRA'CTURE. . [ fratura, Latin.] 1. Breach ; ſepa- 
ration of continuous parts. 2. The ſeparation of the con- 
tinuity of a bone in living bodies. 

(1.) That may do it without any great fracture of the more 
ſtable and fixed parts of nature, or the infringement of the laws 
thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

(2.) But thou wilt fin and grief deſtroy, 
That fo the broken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well-ſet ſong, 
Full of his praiſes, 
Who dead men raifes ; 
Fractures well cur'd, make us more ſtrong. Herbert. 

Fra#ures of the ſkull are dangerous, not in conſequence of 
the injury done to the cranium itſelf, but as the brain becomes 
affected. Sharp's Surgery. 


To Fra'cTURt. v. a. [from the noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was dieſſed, and the fractured bones united toge- 
* Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FRA'GILE. adj. [ fragile, French; fragilis, Latin.] 1. 
Brittle; eaſily ſnapped or broken. 2. Weak ; uncer- 
tain ; eaſily deſtroyed. 
(r.) To eaſe them of their griefs, 
Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 
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That nature's fragile veſſel doth fuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage. Shakeſh. Timon, 
The (talk of ivy is tough, and not Fragile. Bacon's N. Hiſt, 
When tubtle wits have ſpun their threads too fine, 
*Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. Denham. 
A dry ftick will be eafily broken, when a green one will 
maintain a ſtrong reſiſtance z and yet in the moiſt ſubſtance there 
is leſs reſt than in what is drier and m agile, Glany, 
(2.) Much oftentation, vain of arms, 
— fragile arms, much inſtrument of war, 
ong in preparing, ſoon to nothing brought, 
Before 3 ſet. 1 Milt. Par. Regaiv'd. 
FRAGTLITV. n. /. [from fragile] 1. Prittleneſs ; eaſineſs 
to be broken. 2. Weaknels;z uncertainty ; eaſineſs to be 
deſtroyed. 3. Frailty ; liableneſs to fault. 
(1.) To make an induration with toughneſs, and leſs Ha- 
gility, decoct bodies in water for two or three days. 
Baor's Natural Hiſtory. 
(2.) Fear the uncertainty of man's fragility, the common 
chance of war, the violence of fortune. Trolle, Hijtory, 
(3-) All could not be right, in ſuch a ſtate, in this lower age 
of fragility. | Wotton. 
FRA'GMENT. . .. [ fragmentum, Latin.] A part broken 
from the whole ; an imperfect piece. 
He who late a ſceptre did command, . 
Now graſps a floating fragment in his hard. Dryden, 
Cowley, in his untiniſh'd fragment of the Davideis, has 
ſhewn us this way to improvement. Watts on the Mind. 
If a thin or plated body, which, being of an even thickneſs, 
appears all over of one uniform colour, ſhould be flit into 
threads, or broken into fragments of the ſame thickneſs with 
the plate, I fee no reaſon why every thread or fragment ſhould 
not keep its colour. ewton's Optichs, 
Some on painted wood 
Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 
Pope's Odyſſe;. 
Fra'GMENTARY. adj. [from fragment] Compolcd of 
fragments. A word not elegant, nor in uſe. 
8 Sa 
She, ſhe is gone; ſhe's gong when thou know ſt this, 
What fragmentary rubbiſh this world is, 
Thou know'ſ, and that it is not worth a thought; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. Donne. 
FRA GOR. n. /. [Latin.] A noiſe; a crack; a craſh. Not 
uſed. | 
Purſu'd by hideous fragors, as before 
The flames deſcend, they in their breaches roar. Sandys. 
Fra'GRANCE. 7 . / | fragrantia, Latin.] Sweetneſs of 
Faa'sxancy.$ fmell; pleaſing ſcent ; grateful odour. 
Eve ſeparate he ſpies, 
Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance, where ſhe ſtood 
Half-ſpy'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I am more pleas'd to ſurvey my rows of coleworts and cab- 
bages ſpringing up in their full fragrancy and verdure, than to 
— the tender plants of foreign countries kept alive by artificia! 
ts, 
Not lovelier ſeem'd Narciſſus to the eye; 


Addiſon, Spectator. 


Nor, when a flower, could boaſt more fragrancy. Garth. 
Such was the wine; to quench whoſe fervent 

Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 

To cool one cup ſuffic d: the goblet crown'd, a 

Breath d aromatic fragrancies around. Pope's Odyſſey. 


FRA'GRANT. adj. ¶ fragrans, Latin.] Odorous ; tweet 
of ſmell. 


Fragant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhow'rs; and ſweet the 
Of grateful evening mild. 

— The nymph vouchſaf d to place 
Upon her head the various wa ; 
The flow'rs, leſs btdoming than her face; 
Their ſcent, leſs fragrant than · her breath. Prior. 


Fraa'GRANTLY. adv. [from fragrant.] With ſweet ſcent. 
As the hops begin to change colour, and ſmell fragrant!y, 
you may conclude them ripe. Mortimer Huſband; y- 


Frail. u. 1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 2. A ruſh for 
weaving baſkets. 


ing on 
| Milton. 
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FRAIL. adj. ¶ fragi is, Latin.] 1. Weak ; eaſily decay- 
ing; ſubje& to caſualties ; eaſily Cefiroyed. 2. Weak of 
reſolution ; liable to errour or ſeduction. 

(.) I know my body's of fo frail a kind, 

As force without, fevers within may kill. 

When with care we have raiſed an imagina 
pineis, we find, at laſt, that the materials of the ſtructure are 
Hail and periſhing, and the foundation itlelf is laid in the 
ſand. Rogers. 

(2.) The truly virtuous do not eaſily credit evil that is told 
them of their neighhours ; for if others may do amiſs, then may 
thele alſo ſpeak amiſs: man is fra:/, and prone to evil, and 
therefore may ſoon fail in words. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Fra'tLtNEss. „ /. [from frail.] Weakneſs ; inſtability. 

There is nothing among all the frail/neſſes aud uncertainties 
of this ſublunary world ſo tottering and unſtable as the virtue 
of a coward. Norris. 

FAL. A. / {from frail] 1. Weakneſs of reſolution ; 
inſtability of mind ; infirmity. 2. Fault proceeding from 
weaknels ; fins of infirmity : in this ſenſe it has a plural. 

(1.) Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands fo firmly on 
his wite's frailty, yet I cannot put off my opinion ſo eaſily. 


Davio. 


Sbaleſpeare. 


Nor ſhould'ſt thou have truſted that to woman's ¶ailiy: 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyſelf waſt cruel. Milton Agani/tes. 
God knows our frailty, pities our weakneſs, and requires of 
us no more than we are able to do. Lacke. 


(2. Love did his reaſon blind, | 
And love's the nobleſt frailty of the mind. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


— Kind wiis will thoſe light faults excuſe ; 


Thoſe are the common frailties of the muſe. Dryden. 
Death, only death, can break the laſting chain ; | 

And here, ev'n then, ſhall my cold duſt remain; 

Here all its Frailties, all its flames reſign, 

And wait, till tis no fin to mix with thine. Pepe. 


That Chriſtians are now not only like other men in their 


Frailties and infirmities, might be in ſome degree excuſable ; 
but the complaint is, they are like heathens in all the main 
and chief articles of their lives. Law. 


FRAISCHEUR. n. . [French.] Freſhneſs ; coolneſs. A 
word fooliſhly innovated by Dryden. 
Hither in Summer-ev*nings you repair, 
To taſte the fraiſcheur of the purer air. Dryden. 
FRAISE. n. , [French, the caul of an animal.] A pancake 
with bacon in it. 
To FRAME. v. 2. 1. To form or fabricate by orderly con- 
ſtruction and union of various parts. 2. To fit one to an- 


other. 3. To make; to compoſe. 4. To regulate ; to 


adjuſt. 5. To form to any rule or method by ſtudy or 
precept. 6. To form and digeſt by thought. 7. To 
contrive ; to plan. 8. To ſettle ; to ſcheme out. 9. To 


iavent ; to fabricate, in a bad ſenſe : as, to frame a ſtory 
or lie. | 
(1.) The double gates he findeth locked faſt ; 
The one fair fram'd of burniſh'd ivory, 
The other all with filver overcaſt. Spenſer. 
(2.) They rather cut down their timber to frame it, and to 


do neceſſaries to their convenient uſe, than to fight. Abbor. 
Hew timber, ſawit, frame it, and ſet it together. Mort. 
(3-) Then chuſing out few words moſt horrible, 
Therect did verſes frame. Spenſer. 


Fight valiantly to-day ; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it ; 

For thou art am d of the firra truth of valour. Shakeſþ. 

(4-) Let us not deceive ourſelves by pretending fo this excel- 

lent knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, if we do not frame our 

lives according to it. Tillbrſan. 

(5-) Thou act their foldier, and, being bred in broils, 

Haſt not the ſoft way; but thou wilt frame | 
Thyſeit forſooth hereafter theirs. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

I have been atruant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it, 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. Shak. Her. VI. 

(6.) The moſt abſtruſe ideas are only ſuch as the underſtand- 


treaſure of hap- - 
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ing FJ. amet to itfelf, by joining together ideas that it had cither 
roi objects of lente, or from us own operations about them. 
; Locke. 

„Full of thai flame his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddcis by your matchlets c'1:2rmms, 
Ying hun with truth to Vue his ſure replies, 

And ſure he will; for wiſdom never lies. Pope's Odyſſey. 

How many excellent reatonings are frame in the mind of a 
man of wiſdon and itudy in a length cf years. Watts. 

(7.) Unpardonable the preſumption and inſolence in contriv- 
ing and framiug this letter was. Clarendai. 

(8.) — Though I cannot make true wars, 

I'll frame convenient peace. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

(9-) Altronomers, to ſolve the phænomena, framed to their 
conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 

FRAME. . , [from the verb.] 1. A fabrick ; any thing 
conſtructed of various parts or members. 2. Any thing 
made ſo as to incloſe or admit ſomething elſe. 3. Order; 
regularty ; adjuſted feries or diſpoſition. 4. Scheme; 
order. 5. Contrivance ; projection. 6. Mechanical con- 
ſtruction. 7. Shape; form ; proportion. 

(I.) If the frame of the heavenly arch ſhould diſſolve itſelf, 
if celeftial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted motions, and by 
regular volubility turn themielves any way, as it might hap- 

en, Hotter. 

Caſtles made of trees upon ame of timber, with turrets and 
arches, were anciently matters of magnificence. Bacon, 

Theſe are thy glurious works, parent of good ! 


Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Divine Cecilia came, 


Inventreſs of the vocal frame. 

The gate was adamant ; eternal frame, 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries came, 
The labour of a god; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it ſtrong. Dryden. 
We ice this vaſt frame of the world, and an innumerable 

multitude of creatures in it ; all which we, who believe a God, 
attribute to him as the author. Tillotſon. 
(2.) Put both the tube and the veſlel it leaned on into a con- 
venient wooden ame, to keep them from miſchances. Boyle. 
His 12 ſcarcely would deſerve a frame. Dryden's Jud. 
A globe of glaſs, about eight or ten inches in diameter, being 
put into a frame where it may be ſwiftly turned round its axis, 
will, in turning, ſhine, where it rubs againſt the palm of one's 
hand. Nexwwton's Opticks. 
(3.) A woman, that is like a German clock, 
Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 


Grant. 


Dryden. 


And never going aright. Shakeſpeare. 
Your ſteddy foul preſerves her Frame; 
In good and evil times the fame. Swift. 


(J.) Another party did reſolve to change the whole frame of 


the government in ſtate as well as church. rendon. 
(5.0 John the Battard, 
Whole fpirits toil in frame of villanies. Shakeſpeare. 
7.) — A bear's a ſavage beaſt, 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has lick'd it into ſhape and frame. Hudihras, 


FaaMmes. . / [from frame; pnemman, Saxon.] Maker; 
former ; coniriver ; ſchemer. | 
The forger of his own fate, the Framer of his fortune, ſhould 
be improper, if actions were predetermined. Hammond. 
Theie was want of accurateneſs in experiments in the firit 
original fr auer of thoſe medals. Arbuthnot on Coils. 
Faa'myolD. . / [This word is written by Dr. Hacker, 
frampul I know not its origina}.] Peeviſh; boiſterous ; 
rugged ; crofigrained. . 
Her huſband ! Alas, the ſweet woman leads an ill life with 
him: the leads a very frampold life with him. Shakeſpeare. 
The frampul man could not be pacified. 
Hacket's Life of Williams. 
FRA'NCHISE. n. . [ franchiſe, French.] 1. Exemption 
from any onerous duty. 2. Privilege ; immunity ; right 
granted. 3. Diſtrict; extent of juriſdiction. 


(2.) They granted them markets, and other franchiſes, and 
erected corporate towns among them, 


Davies VL Irclan.! » 


N 


His gracious edi the ſame ſrauchije yields 
JH all the wild incccaſe of weods and fields. 


Dryden. | 
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Cedar and frankincenſe, an od rous pile, 


Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd the iſle, Pope. 


3.) There are other privileges granted unto molt of the cor- FRANKLIN. n. /. [from frank] A ſtevard; a bailitf of 


portions, that they ſhell not be travelled forth of theicdown 
F. auc bhiſet. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Je Fr:aNncnnr'se. v. a. [from the noun.] To enfzanchile ; 
to make tree ; 10 keep tree. | 
I loſe no honour 
In ſeeking to augment it; but ſtill keep 
My botom franchis'd, and Allegiance clear. Shak. Macbeth. 
Fr.'nGIBLE. adj, [ frango, Latin.] Fragile; brittle ; ea- 
li'y broken. 
Though it ſeemed the ſolideſt wood, if wrought before it be 
well ſeaſoned, it will ſhew itſelf very frangible. Boyle. 
FRANIOx. n. /. [Of this word | know not the derivatioo. | 
/\ paramour ; a boon companion. 
Firſt, by her fide did fit the bold Sanſloy, 
Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, 
Who in her lcoſeneſs took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found a tranker Anon. Fairy Queen. 
FRANK. adj. { franc, French] 1. Liberal; generous ; 
not nizgardly. 2. Open; ingenuous ; fincere ; not re- 
ſerved. 3. Without conditions; without payment. 4. 
Not reſtrained ; licentious. Not in uſe. 
(1.) The moiſter ſorts of trees ou little moſs, for the rea- 
lon ot the frank putting up of the ſap into the boughs. Bacon. 
They were left deſtitute, either by narrow proviſion, or by 
their ant hearts and their open hands, and their charity to- 
wards others. | Spratt's Sermons. 
'Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be fraxk of civili- 
ties that colt them nothing. L' Eftrange. 
(3-) Thou haſt it won; for it is of frank gift, 
And he will care for all the reſt to ſhift. Hubberd's Tale. 
(4.) Might not be found a fraxker franion. Spenſer. 
Frxanx, n. { [from the adjeQtive.] 1. A place to feed 
hogs in; a ity: fo called from liberality of food. 2. A let- 


ter which pays no poſtage. 3. A French coin. 
(1.) Where ſups he? Doth the old boar feed in the old 
Frank 


ank, —_ Henry IV. 
(2.) You'll have immediately, by ſeveral Franks, my epiſtle 
to lord Cobham. Pope to Swift. 


To Frank. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhut up in a 
frank or ity. Hanmer. 2. To feed high; to fat; to 
cram. Junius and Ainſworth. 3. [From the adjective.] 

To exempt letters from poſtage. 
(.) —In the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 

My ſun George Stanly is frant'd up in hold. Shakeſp. 

(3) My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and you fee 
II ſend this under his cover, or at leaſt franked by him. Swift, 
Gazettes ſent gratis down, and frank'4, 

For which thy patron's weekly thank'd. Pope. 
Farankatmolr'cne. . / The ſame which we in Latin 
call lil era eleemoſyna, or free alms in Engliſh ; whence 
that tenure is commonly known among our Engliſh lawyers 

by the name of a tenure in frank aumone, or frankal- 
moigne, which, according to Britton, is a tenure by divine 
ſervice. | | Ayliffe's Parerg. 
Frxa'nwzincewnse. . ( [ frank and incenſe ; ſo called per- 
' haps from its liberal diſtribution of odour.] Frankincenſe 
is a dry reſinous ſubſtance in pieces or drops, of a pale yel- 
lowiſh white colour; a ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeable, 
and a bitter, acrid, and teſinous taſte, It is very inftam- 
mable. The earlieſt hiſtories inform us, that frankincenſe 
was uſed among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices, as it conti- 
nues to be in many parts. We are ſtill uncertain as to 


the place whence franlincenſe is brought, and as to the tree 
which produces it. i ' Hill. 
Take unto thee ſweet ſpices, with pure frankincenſe. Exod. 


I find in Dioſcorides record of frankincenſe gotten in India. 
k Brerewood on Language. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabcean bough. Dryd. Ving. 


land. It fignifies originally a little gentleman, and is not 
unproperly Engliſhed a g- nileman ſervant. Not in uſe. 
A ſpacious court they ſee, 
Both plain and pleaſint to he walked in, 
Where them does meet a frank/in fair and free. Fairy Cn. 
Faa'nkLy. adv. [from frank.] 1. Liberally; ficely; 
kindly; readily. 2. Without conttraint. 3. Without 
reſerve. | 
(1.) —— Oh, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance, | 
As frankly as a pin. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Mea ſare, 
If ever any malice in your heart, 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frank!y. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
When they had nothing to pay, he Frankly forgave them 
both. Luke, vii. 42. 
By the toughneſs of the earth the ſap cannot get up to ſpread 
ſo frankly as it ſhould do. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I value my garden more for being full of blackbirds than 


cherries, and very frankly give them fruit for their ſongs. 
Spefator, 

(2.) The lords mounted their ſervants upon their own horles ; 
and they, with the voluntiers, who frankly lifted themſelves, 
amounted to a body of two hundred and fifty horſe, Clarend. 

(3-) He enterly very frankly into thoſe new deſigns, which 
were contrived at court. Clarendon. 

Fra'nkxNness. n. /. [from frank.) 1. Plainneſs of ſpeech ; 
openneſs ; ingenuouſneſs. 2. Liberality ; bounteouſneſs. 
3. Freedom from reſerve. 

(.) When the conde duke had ſome eclairciſſement with the 
duke, in which he made all the proteſtations of his ſincere affec- 
tion, the other received his proteſtations with all contempt; and 
declared, with a very unneceflary frankneſs, that he would 
have no friendſhip with him. | | Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and always treated her 
as ſuch during the whole time of courtſhip : his natural temper 
and good tration hindered him from doing any thing diſagree- 
able, as his ſincerity and frankneſs of behaviour made him con- 
verſe with her before marriage in the ſame manner he intended 
to do afterwards. | Addiſon's Guardian. 

He delivered with the frankneſs of a friend's tongue, word by 


word, what Kalander had told him touching the ſtrange ſtory. 
Sidney 


The ableſt men that ever were, have had all an openneſs 
and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity. 
Bacon. 

FaanxeLE'DGE. . [ franciplegium, Latin; of franc, 
i. e. liber & pleige, i. e. fidei juſſer.] A pledge or ſurety 
for freemen. For the ancient cuſtom of England, for the 
preſervation of the publick peace, was that every freeborn 
man at fourteen years of age, religious perſons, clerks, 
knights and their eldeſt ſons excepted, ſhould find fecurity 
for bis fidelity to the king, or elſe be kept in priſon: 
whence it became cuſtomary for a certain number of neigh- 
bours to. be bound for one another, to ſee each man of 
their pledge forthcoming at all times, or to anſwer the 
tranſgreſſion of any one abſenting himſelf. This was 
called frank/edge, and the circuit thereof was called 4e 
cenna, becauſe it commonly confiſted of ten houſholds ; 
and every particular perſon, thus mutually bound, was 
called decennier. This cuſtom was fo ſtrictly obſerved, 
that the ſheritfs, in every county, did from time to time 
take the oaths of young ones as they grew to the age of 
fourteen years, and ſee that they combined in one dozen or 
other : this branch of the ſheriff's authority was called 
wviſus franciplegii, view of frankpledge. Cowvel. 
FRA'NTICK. adj. [corrupted from phrenetich, phrenet icus, 
Lat. @eernlizcs.] 1. Mad; deprived of underftanding by 
violent madneſs ; outrageouſly and turbulently mad. 2. 
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Tranſported by violence of paſſion; cutrageous ; turbu- 
lent. Simply mad. 

3 Far off, he wonders what makes them ſo glad; 

Of Bacchus fruit they did invent, 


Or Cybel's frant:ch rites have made them mad. Fai en. 
(2.) Eſteeming, in the frantick error of their minds, the 
greateſt madneſs in the world to be wiſdom, and the higheſt 
wiſdom HO 3 Hooker. 
— To ſuch height their frantic ion grows, 
That what both = Frances > deſtroy. Dryden. 
She tears her hair, and, frantict in her griefs, 
Calls out Lucia. Addiſon's Cato. 
(3. The lover, frantich, a 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakeſpeare. 
Faa'nTiICKLy. adv. [from frantick.] Madly ; diſtracted- 
ly ; outrageouſly. 
Fie, fie, how frantichly I ſquare my talk. Shakeſpeare. 
Faa'nTICKNEss. n. / — frantick.) Madneſs; fury 
of 7 77 diſtraction. 
FRATERNAL. adj. [ fraternel, French; fraternus, La- 
_ Brotherly ; pertaining to brothers; becoming bro- 
ers. 


—— One ſhall riſe 

Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd, ; 

Over his brethren. . *. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chriſ- 
tians, or of the governors of the church, then more public re- 
prehenſions; and upon their unſucceſsfulneſs, the cenſures of 
the church, until he reform and return. Hammo 
Plead it to her, 
With all the ſtrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love — friendſhip can inſpire. 


Addiſon's Cato. 


Frate'RNALLY. adv. [from fraternal.] In a brotherly7 


manner. 


Fraternity. n. . fraternits, French; Fraternitas, La- 

tin.] 1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 2. Body of 
men united ; corporation; e aſſociation; brother - 
hood. 3. Men of the ſame claſs or character. 

(2.) Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, fecieties, and frater- 
nittes, and all manner of civil contracts, to have a ftridt regard 
to the humour of thoſe we have to do withal. L' Eftrange. 

(3-) With what terms of reſpect knaves and ſots will ſpeak 


of their own fraternity. South's Sermons. 
Faa'TrICIDE. . 74 [ fratricide, French; fratricidium, 
Latin.) The murder of a brother. ' 


FRAUD. n. {. [ fraus, Latin ; fraude, French.] Deceit ; 
cheat; trick; artifice ; ſubtilty ; ſtratagem. 
Our better part remains 


To work in cloſe deſign, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not. Milton. 


None need the frauds of fly Ulyſſes fear. Dryden An. 

If ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 

Who aſks if force or fraud obtain'd his ends. Pope. 

"Ra'UDFUL. adj. | fraud and full] Treacherous ; artful ; 

trickiſh ; deceitful ; ſubtle. 

| The welfare of us all 

Hangs on the cutting ſhort that Fraudful man. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


He, full of fraudful arts 

This well-invented =O +a" BD Dryden's An. 

Fra'UpFULLY. adv. [from fraudful.] Deceitfully ; art- 
fully ; ſubtilly ; treachecouſly ; by ſtratagem. 

Fraa'vpuLence.) . . [ fraudulentia, Latin.] Deceit- 

* ULENCY.y fulneis ; trickiſhneſs ; proneneſs to ar- 

tihce, 


We admire the providence of God in the continuance 
of Scripture, notwithſtanding the endeavours of infidels to 
aboliſh, and the fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the 
. fame. ; Hooker. 
Fxza/upuLentT. adj. | frauduleux ; Fr. fraudulentus, Lat.] 
1. Full of artificc; trickiſh; ſubile ; deceitful. 2. Per- 


Faa'vucuTact. n. . [from fraught.] 


Fray. u. /. [effrayer, to fright, French. ] 
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formed by artifice ; Ceceirful ; treacherous, 


(1.) — He with ſerpent tongue 
His fraudulent. temptation thus began. Milton. 
She mix'd the potion fraudulent of foul ; 
The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope Odyſſey. 


(2.) Now thou hait aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam, 
And fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudulent. 
Frna'upuLENTLY. adv. [from fraudulent] 
by deceit ; by artifice ; deceitfully. 
He that by fact, word, or ſign, either fraudulently or vio- 
lently, does hurt to his neighbour, is bound to make reſtitution. 
Taylor's Rule of living boly. 
FRAUGHT. particip. paſſ. [from fraight, now written 
freight.) 1. Laden; Charged. 2. Filled; ſtored ; throng- 
ed. 


Milt. Par. Reg. 
By fraud 


(1.) In the narrow ſeas that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country, richly fraught. 
——— With joy 
And tidings fraught, to hell he now return'd. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
And no approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 
With all the riches of the riſing ſun, 
And precious ſand from ſouthern climates brought. Dryden. 
(2.) The ſcripture is fraught even with laws of nature. 
Hooker. 
By this fad Una, fraught with anguiſh ſore, , 
Arriv'd, where they in earth their blood had ſpilt. Spenſer. 
I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that I leave out cere- 
mony. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many thoughts, his 
wits and underſtanding do clarify and break up in the cemmu- 
nicating and diſcourſing with another. Bacon. 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the houſe of woe and pain. Milt. Par. Left. 
Abdallah and Belfora were fo fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and poſſeſſed with fo conſtant a paſſion for each 
other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy on them. Addiſon. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Faun. n. / [trom the participle] A freight; a car- 


0 


Vioield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 

To tyrannous hate! ſwell, boſom, with thy ranght; 

For tis of aſpicks tongues. Shakeſp. Othello. 
— The bark that all our bleſſings brought, 

Charg'd with thyſelf and James, a doubly royal fraught. 

Dryden. 


To Frnaucurt. v. a. [for freight, by corruption.]} To 


load ; to crowd. 

Hence from my fight : 

If after this command thou fraught the court 

With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'it. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Lading ; cargo. 


A bad word. 
Our Faugbtage, ir, 
I have convey'd aboard. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errour-. 
1. A battle; a 
fight. 2. A duel ; a combat. 3. A broil; a quarrel; a 
riot of violence. 
(1.) Time tells, that on that ever bleſſed day, 
When Chriſtian ſwords with Perſian blood were dy'd, 
The furious prince Tancredie from that ay 
His coward foes chaſed through foreſts wide. 
After the bloody jray at Wakefield fought. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray, 
To toil and firuggle through the well-fought day. 
(2.) Since, if we fall before th' appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long their ry. Denham. 
The boaſter Paris oft deſic d the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle /7ayp, 


Fair fix. 
Pc 42 
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Fefe Ilia. i. 


(J.) Un ſpeak between the chung of inan and buy, 
With a reed voice, and tun two mincing ies 
Into a manly ſtride; and fpcak (f /ra;:, 
Like a fine bragging youth. 
3 


Sale. Merctant of Fence. 


3 


Te Fray. v. a. [effrayer, French] 1. To fright; to 
terrily. 2. | frayer, French.] To rub. 
1.) The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide 
Doth pleaſe all beatts, but that his looks them Fray, 
Within a buſh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, whiltt he on them may prey. Spenſer. 
So diverſely themſelves in vain they fray, 

VWhilit tome more bold to meaſure him ſtand nigh. Spenſer. 

Fiſhes are thought to be frayed with the motion cauſed b 
noiſe upon the water. Bacon's Nat. 7%. 

Thele vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch ſtupid minds as 
have not life and vigour to fray them away. Gov. of Tong. 

FREAK. n. / [frech, German, faucy, petulant ; fn#c 
Saxon, fugitive.] 1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of 
place. 2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim; a ca- 
pricions prank. 

(2.) Oh! but l fear the fickle freaks, quoth ſhe, 

Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. Fairy Queen. 

When that fret has taken poiſeſſion of a fantaſtical head, 
the diſtemper 1s incurable. - C'Eflrange. 

She is reſtleſs and peeviſh, and ſometimes in a freak will in- 
ſtantly change her habitation. Hectator. 

To vex me more, he took a freak 

To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Swift. 

To Freak. v. a. | A word, I ſuppoſe, Scotch, brought in- 
to England by Thomſon.] To variegate ; to checquer. 

There furry nations harbour : 

Sables of gloſſy black, and dark embrown'd, 

Or beauteous, freat'd with many a mingled hue. Thomſon. 

Fat'akxisH. adj. [from freak.] Capricious ; humour- 
ſome. 

It may be a queſtion, whether the wife or the woman was 
the more freakiſh of the two; for the was (till the ſame uneaſy 
top. | L' Eftrange. 

FxEAKIsUHLY. adv. [from freakiſh.) Capricioufly ; hu- 
mourſomely. 


FxkAkis nx ESS. . /. [from freakiſh.] Capriciouſneſs ; 
humourſomeneſs; whimſicalneſs. 

To Fatam. v. n. [ fremere, Lat. fremir, French.] To 
growl or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 


FRE'/CKLE. „. /. [ flech, a ſpot, German; whence fleck/e, 
freckle.] 1. A ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the fun. 2. Any 
ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration. 

(1.) Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue ; 

Some ſprinkled freck/es on his face were ſeen, 

W hole duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the (kin. Dryden. 
(2.) The cowllips tall her penſioners be; 

In their gold coats ſpots you lee : 

Thoſe be rubies fairy favours ; a : 

In thoſe freckles live their ſavours. Sh. Mid/. Night's Dream. 

The farewell froſts and eafterly winds now ſpot your tulips ; 

therefore cover ſuch with mats, to prevent freck/es. Evelyn. 


Fae'cxLED. adj. [from freckle.] Spotted; maculated ; 


diſcoloured with ſinall ſpots. 
Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 
The freckled trout to take 
With ſilken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 
The even mea that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowllip, | 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank 
Conceives by idleneſs. 
Now thy face charms ev ry ſnepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard; 
And, thy freckled neck diſplay d, : 
Envy breeds in ev'ry maid. Swift. 

Fzxr'cxLy. adj. [from freckle.] Full of freckles. 

Fatp. The ſame with peace; upon which our forefathers 
called their ſanctuaries fred/ole, i. e. the ſeats of peace. 
So Frederic is powerful or wealthy in peace ; Winfred, 
victorious peace; Reinfred, fincere. peace 

Gibſon's Camden. 


FREE. adj. [rneab, Saxon; vry, Dutch.] 1. At liberty; 


' Shakeſp. Henry v. 
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not a vaſſal ; not enſlaved ; not a priſoner ; not depen- 
dant. 2. Uncompelled; unreftrained. 3. Not bound 
by fate; not neceſſitated. 4. Permitted ; allowed. 5. 
Licentious ; unreſtrained. 6. Open; ingenuous ; frank. 
7. Acquainted ; converſing without reſeive. 8. Liberal; 
not parſimonious: with of. 9. Frank; not gained by 
importunity ; not purchaled. 10. Clear from diſtreſs, 
11. Guiltleſs; innocent. 12. Exempt: with of ancient - 
ly; more properly from. 13. Inveſted with franchiſes ; 
poſſeſſing any thing without vaſſalage; admitted to the 
privileges of any body: with of 14. Without expence ; 
by charity, as a freeſchoo!, 
(r.) A free nation is that which has never been conquered, 
or thereby entered into any conditions of ſubjection. Temple. 
Free, what, and fetter'd with fo many chains? Dryden. 
How can we think any one freer than to have the power to 
do what he will ? Locle. 
This wretched body trembles at your pow'r : 
Thus far could fortune; but ſhe can no more: 
Free to herſelt my potent mind remains, 
Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his chains. Prior. 
Set an unhappy pris'ner free, 
Who ne'er intended harm to thee. Prior. 
(2.) Their uſe of meats was not like unto our ceremonies, 
that being a matter of private action in common lite, where 
every man was free to order that which himſelf did; but this 
is a publick conſtitution for the ordering of the church. Hooker, 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
It was free, and in my choice whether or no I ſhould publiſh 
theſe diſcourſes; yet the publication being once reſolved, the 
dedication was not o different, South, 
(3-) Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could they have giv'n ſincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs mult do, appear'd ; 
Not what they would? Milton's Paradiſe L:ft. 
(4+) Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me as for you? Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrexww. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. Miitzu. 
To gloomy cares my thoughts alone are free, 
II the gay iports with troubled thoughts agree. Poe. 
5. O Conſpiracy 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhe thy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt Free. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Phyſicians are too free upon the ſubje&, in the converſation 
of their friends. Temple. 
The criticks have been very free in their cenſures. Felton. 
I Know there are to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults. Pope. 
(6.) Caſtalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
Will you be Free and candid to your friend? Otway's Orp. 
(7. Tis not to make me jealous; 
To ſay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, ſings, plays, and dances well : 
Where virtue is, theſe make more virtuous. Shakeſp. Othel. 
Being one day very free at a great feaſt, he ſuddenly broke 
forth into a great laughter. Hakewill on Provideace. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 
Be us d to ſorrow, and inur'd to woe. Prior. 
(8.) Glo'ſter too, a foe to citizens 
O'ercharging your Free purſes with large fines, 
That ſeeks to overthrow religion. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays, 
How Free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 
I, who at ſometimes ſpend as others ſpare. Pope's Horace. 
Alexandrian verſes, of twelve ſyllables, ſhould never be al- 
lowed but when ſome remarkable beauty or propriety in them 
atones for the liberty: Mr. Dryden has been too free of theſe 
in his latter works. Pope. 


(9.) We wanted words to our thanks: his noble 

free offers left us nothing to aſk. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
(10.) Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i* th* mind, 

Leaving Free things and happy ſhows behind. Shak. K. Lear. 
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(11.) Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 

Confound the ign'rant. ata _ Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is fee. Dryden. 
(12.) heſe 

Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that honeſty 

Is never free of. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 


And free from conſcience, is a ſlave to fame. Denham. 
Let envy, then, thoſe crimes within you ſee, 
From which the happy never muſt be free. Dryden. 


Their ſteeds around, 
Free from the harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. Dryden. 
The will, free from the determination of ſuch deſires, is left 


to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. Locke. 
He therefore makes all birds of every ſect 
Free of his farm, with promiſe to reſpect a 
Their ſeveral kinds alike, and equally protect. Dryden. 


What do'ſt thou make achipboard? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem'smoble college free ? 
Stark-ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'it tempt the ſea? Dryd. 
To Free. v. a. [from the adjeCtive.] 1. To ſet at liberty; 
to reſcue from ſlavery or captivity ; to manumit ; to looſe. 
2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill: with of or 
rom. 3. To clear from impediments or obſtructions. 4. 
To baniſh ; to ſend away; to rid. Not in uſe. 5. To 
exempt. | 

(1.) The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 

By law and proceſs of great nature thence 

Free'd and enfranchis d; not a party to 

The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 

If any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 

He recover'd the temple, Free d the city, and upheld the laws 
which were going down. 2 Mac. ii. 22. 

Can ſt thou no other maſter underſtand, 

Than him that free d thee by the pretor's wand? Dryden. 
Should thy coward tongue N 

Spread its cold poiſon through the martial throng, 

My jav'lin ſhall revenge fo baſe a part, 

And Free the foul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 
(z.) It is no marvail, that he could think of no better way 
to be free'd of theſe inconveniencies the paſſions of thoſe meet- 


ings gave him, than to diſſolve them. Clarendon. 
| — Hercules 
Free d Erymanthus from the foaming boar. Dryden. 


Our land is from the rage of tygers free'd. Dryden's Virg. 
(3-) The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey, 


And blood of offer'd victims free the way. Dryden. 
Fierce was the fight ; but haſt'ning to his prey, 

By force the furious lover free'd his way. Dryden. 

This = 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. Dryden. 
4+ We may again 

Give to our tables meat, hs to our nights, 

Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. Shakeſp. 
Never any Sabbath of releatc | | 

Could free his travels and atflictions deep. Daniel. 


(J.) For he that is dead is H, from fin. Rom. vi. 7. 
FaztBo'oTeR. n. [| free and booty.] Þ A robber; a plun- 
derer; a pillager. 

Perkin was not followed by any Engliſh of name, his forces 
conſiſted moſtly of bate people and freebooters, fitter to ſpoil a 
coaſt than to recover a kingdom. Bacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met with any Iriſh 
frigates, or fuch freebogters as failed under their commiſſion, 
taken all the ſeamen. Clarendon. 


Fazrno'oTinNG. n. /. Robbery; plunder ; the act of F 


pillaging. 
Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, that cometh 
handſomely in his way ; and when he 2 abroad in the night 


on freebogting, it is his belt and ſureſt friend. Spenſer. 
Fat'tnorw. n. . [ free and born.] Not a ſlave, inherit- 
ing liberty. 

O baſeneſs, to ſupport a tyrant's throne, 


And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world ! Dryden, 


_ exempt it trom the orCinary's viſitation. ; 
FxE“E COST. A. /. [ free and coft.] Without expenſe ; tree 


FREEDOM. . /. [from free. 


R EEHZY ARTE D. adj. | free and Heart.] 


Fattno'LD. „/ | freeand Hold. 
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I ſhall ſpeak my thoughts like a freeborn ſubject, ſuch things 
rhaps as no Dutch commentator could, and I am fure no 
was. wider durſt. Dryden's An. Dedication. 
Shall freebarn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to fervile ſhame ; 
Who from conſent and cuſtom.draw 
The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 


Which kings preten« to reign ? Dryden. 


Fattcna'eeeL. n, . | free and chappel.] Such chappels 


as are of the king's foundation, and by him exempred from 
the juriſdiction of the ordinary. The king may alſo li- 


cenſe a ſubject to found ſuch a chappel, aud by his charter 
Corvel. 


from charges. 

We mult not vouch any man for an exact maſter in the rules 
of our modern policy, but ſuch a one as has brought himſelf to 
far to hate and deſpiſe the abſurdity of being kind upon /ree- 


ca, as not ſo much as to tell a friend what it is o'clock for no- 
thing. South. 


Fae'tDMaAN. nm. /. [ free and man.] A flave manumitted. 


Libertus. 
The freeman joſtles, and will be preferr'd : 
Firſt come, firſt ſerv d, he cries. Dryd. Juv. 
1. Liberty; exemption 
from ſervitude ; independence. 2. Privileges ; franchiſes ; 
unmunities. 3. Power of enjoying franchiſes. 4. Ex- 
emption from fate, neceſſity, or predetermination. 5. 
Unreſtraint. 6. The ſtate of being without any particular 
evil or inconvenience. 7. Eafe or facility in doing or 
ſhowing any thing. 
(1.) The laws themſglves they do ſpecially rage at, as molt 
repugnant to their liberty and natural freedom. 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 
O Freedom ! firſt delight of human kind! 
Not that which bondmen from their maſters find, 
The privilege of doles ; nor yet t' inſcribe 
Their names in this or t'other Roman tribe: 
That falſe enfranchiſement with eaſe is found; 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. 
(2.) — By our holy Sabbath have I ſworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. Shakeſpeare. 
(3-) This prince firſt gave Freedum to tervants, fo as to be- 
come citizens of equal privileges with the reſt, which very much 


Dryden's Per}. 


increaled the power of the people. Swwife. 
(4. I elſe mult change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangcable, eternal, which ordain d 
Their freedom ; they themſelves ordain'd their fall. Milton. 


In every fin, by how much the more free will is in its choice, 


by ſo much is the act the more ſinful ; and where there is no- 


thing to importune, urge, or provoke the will to any act, 
there is fo much an higher and perfecter degree of freed 
about that act. Seuth.. 

(5. I will that all the feaſts and ſabbaths ſhall be all days of 
immunity and freedom for the Jews in my realm. 1 Mac. x. 

(.) The freedom of their ſtate lays them under a greater ne- 
cetuty of always chuſing and doing the beſt things. Lago. 


FPREETO“O TED. adj. [| free and fast.] Not teſtrained in the 


march. 
— We will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too fre:fovted. Shakeſp. Hanlet. 
Liberal; unte- 
ſtrained. 
Love muſt frezhearted be, and voluntary; 
An not inchanted, or by fate conitrain'd. Dawics. 
'That land or tenement 
which a man holdeth in tee, fec-tail, cr for term of lite, 
Freehold in deed is the real poſſoſſion of lands ur tenements 
in fee, fee-tail, or for lite. Freche in liw is the right 
that a man has to ſuch land or tcacments belore his entry 


1 
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or ſeiſure. Freehold is ſometimes taken in oppoſition to Faz'ewrss. . /. [from free.] 1. The ſtate or quality of 


villenage. Land, ia the time of the Saxons, was called 
either bockland, that is, holden by book or writing, or 
foleland, that is, holden without writing. The former 
was held by far better conditions, and by the better ſort 
of tenants, as noblemen and gemlemen, being ſuch as we 
now call freebold. The latter was commonly in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of clowns, being that which we now call at the will 
of the lord. Convel. 

No alienation of lands holden in chief ſhould be available, 
touching the Freebo/d or inheritance thereof, but only where it 
were made by matter of record. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

There is an unſpeakable pleaſure in calling any thing one's 
own : a freevold, though it be but in ice and ſnow, will make 
the owner pleaſed in the poſſeiſion, and ſtout in the defence of 
it. Addiſon's Freehalder. 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the freehold, 
from whence nothing but death will remove them. Swift. 

I ſhould be glad to poſſeſs a freehold that could not be taken 
from me by any law to which I did not give conſent. Swift. 
Fratcno'tperR. n. [from freehold. ] One who has a 
frechold. 

As extortion did baniſh the old Engliſh freebolder, who 
could not live but under the law; fo the law did banith the Iriſh 
lord, who could not live but by extortion. Davies. 
Fai'i.Ly. adv. [from free.] 1. At liberty; without vaſ- 
ſalage; without ſlavery ; without dependance. 2. With- 
out reſtraint ; heartily ; with full guſt. 3. Plentifully ; 
lavithly. 4. Without ſcruple; without referve. 5. 
Without impediment. 6. Without neceſſity; without 
predetermination. 7. Frankly ; diberally; without colt. 
8. Spontaneouſly ; of its own accord. | 

(2.) If my fon were my huſband, IT would Freelier rejoice in 
that abſence wherein he won honour, than in the embracements 
of his bed, where he would ſhew moſt love. Shakeſp. Coriolan. 

(3-) I pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains 
have beitow'd to breed this preſent peace, 


You would drink free/y.  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(4.) Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure free/y who have written well. Pope. 


(5+) To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the Greeks 
in true verlifying, were even to eat acorns with ſwine, when 
we may freely eat wheat · bread umong men. Aſcham. 

he path to peace is virtue: what I ſhow, 

Thyſelf may freely on thyſelt beſtow : 

Fortune was never worſhipp'd by the wiſe; 

But fet aloft by fools, _— the ſkies. Dryd. Juv. 

(6.) Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell. Mt. 

He leaves us to chuſe with thè liberty of reaſonable beings : 
they who comply with his grace, comply with it Freely ; and 
they who reje& it, do alſo freely reject it. Rozers. 

(7.) By nature all things have an equally common uſe : na- 
ture freely and indifferently opens the boſom of the univerſe to 
all mankind. | Scuth, 
Fax EMAx. n. /. | free and man.] 1. One not a ſlave; not 
a vaſſal. 2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or im- 
munities. 

(.) Had you rather Czfar were living, and die all ſlaves, 
than Cælar were dead, to live all freemen ? Shakeſp. 

If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, and to want 
that reſtraint of examination and judgment which keeps us from 
chuſing or doing the worſe, be liberty, true liberty, mad men 


and fools are only the freemen. Locke. 
(2.) He made us frcemen of the continent, 
Whom nature did like captives treat before. Dryden. 


What this union was is expreſſed in the 2 verie, by 
their both having been made freemen on the ſame day. 
Addiſon on Italy, 
Faeemi'nDeD. adj. | free and mind.) Unperplexed ; with- 
dut loud of care. 
To be freeminded, and cheerfully difpoſed at hours of meat, 
ſleep, and exerciſe, is one of the belt precepts of long ting: 
acon. 


being free. 2. Openneſs; unreſervedneſs ; ingenuouſ- 
neſs; candour. 3. Generoſity ; liberality. 

(2.) The reader may pardon it, if he pleaſe, for the freeneſi 

of the confeſſion. Dryden. 

(3.) I hope it will never be faid that the laity, who by the 

clergy are taught to be charitable, ſhall in their 5 ex- 
ceed the clergy itſelf, and their ſons, in Freeneſs of giving. 

Spratt. 

Fatescno'ot. n. /. [ free and ſchool.) A ſchool in which 


learning is given, without pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this land in the time 
to come, proviſion was made hy another law, that there ſhould 
be one freeſch99l at leaſt erected in every dioceſs. Davies. 

Twogglergymen food candidates for a ſmall Freeſcboul; a 
gentleman who happened to have a better underſtanding than 
his neighbours, procured the place for him who was the better 
ſcholar. . Swift. 

Fatxsro'xEN. adj. [| free and ſpoken.] Accuſtomed to 


ſpeak without reſerve. 

Nerva one night ſupped privately with fome fix or ſeven ; 
amongſt whom there was one that was a dangerous man, and 
began to take the like courſes as Marcellus and Regulus had 
done : the emperor fell into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and ty- 
ranny of the former time, and, by name, of the two accuſers; 
and ſaid, what ſhould we do with them, it we had them now? 
One of them that was at ſupper, and was a freeſ}oken ſenator, 
ſaid, Marry, they ſhould ſup with us. Bacon. 

Fat'tSTONE. u. / | free and ffone.] Stone commonly ulcd 
in building. 

Freeflone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a conſtitution as 
to be wrought and cut freely in any direction. Woodward. 

I ſaw her hand: the has a leathern hand, a freeftcne-coloured 
hand. Shakeſp. As you kike it. 
The ſtreets are generally paved with brick or free/tone, and 
always kept very neat. | Addifon cn Italy. 

FateTHINKER. n. . | free and think.] A libertine; a 
contemner of religion. 

Atheiſt is an old-faſhioned word: I'm a freethinker, child. 

Addijon. 
Of what uſe is freedom of thought, if it will not produce 
freedom of action, which is the fole end, how remote ſoever in 
rance, of all objections againſt Chriſtianity ? And there- 
ore the freethinkers conſider it as an edifice, wherein all the 
parts have ſuch a mutual dependance on each other, that if you 
pull out one fingle nail, the whole fabrick muſt fall to the 
ground. Swift's Argument againſt abaliſbing Cbriſtian . 
FREEWI (LL. n. /. | free and will. | 1. The power of di- 
recting our own actions without conſtraint by neceſſity or 
fate. 2. Voluntarineſs ; ſpontaneity. 

(1.) We have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of this or 
that defire : this ſeems to me the ſource of all liberty ; in this 
ſeems to conſiſt that which is improperly called Free will. 

Locke. 

(2.) I make a decree, that all they of the people of Iſrael in 
my realm, which are minded of their own freew!/! to go up to 
Jeruſalem, go with thee. Exra, vii. 13. 

FRAEEWOo“NMAN. . /. [| free and woman.] A woman not 
enſlaved. | 

All her ornaments are taken away of a freewoman ; ſhe is 
become a bondſlave. 1 Mac. ii. 11. 


To FREEZE. v. n. preter. froze. [ vrieſon, Dutch.] 1. To 
be congealed with cold. 2. To be of that degree of cold 
by which water is congealed. 

(1.) The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which 
is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the perſpicuity and fluidity of 
common water. Ray on the Creation. 

The freezing of water, or the blowing of a plant, return- 
ing at equidiſtant periods in all parts of the earth, would as well 
ſerve men toreckon their years by as the motions of the ſun. 


Locke. 
(2.) — Orpheus with his lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeze, 
Bow themſelyes when he did ſing, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
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Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. S} Rich. III. 
Heav'n froze above ſevere, the clouds congeal, 
And thro” the cryſtal vault appear'd the ſtanding hail. Dryd. 


To FrxEEzZE. v. a, pret. froze ; part. n or froze. 1. 
To congeal with cold. 2. To kill by cold. 3. To chill 
by the loſs of power or motion. 
(2.) When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me, 
Ev'n in his garments !  Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
My mafter and miſtreſs are almoſt frozen to death. Shakeſp. 
(3-) I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. 


Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


death came on amain, 
And exercis'd below his iron * 3 
Then upward to the ſeat of life he goes; 
Senſe fled before him, what he touch'd he froze. Dryden. 
To FatiGHT. v. 4. preter. freighted ; part. fraught ; which 
being now uſed as an adjective, freighted is adopted. 
[ fretter, French.] 1. To load a hip or veſſel of carriage 
with goods for tranſportation. 2. To load as the burthen ; 
to be the thing wich which a veſſel is freighted. 
(1 9 The princes 
Hare to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips, 
Fraught with the minifters and inſtruments 
Of cruel war. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida, Prologue. 
Nor is, indeed. that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas ; 
With one frail interpoſing plank to fave 


From certain de th, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. Juv. 
Frearhted with iron, from my native land 
I ſteer my voyage. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2 I would 


Have ſank the fea within the earth, or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip fo have ſwallow'd, and 
The Freighting ſouls within her. 
Fxercur. u. . 1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of goods. 
(1.) He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. Dryden's En. 
Fat 1GuTER, . / [ fretteur, French.] He who freights 


a veſſel. 


Farn, n. /. A ftranger. An old word wholly forgotten 


here; but retained in Scotland. Beattie. 
But now from me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen; 
And now fair Roſalind had bred his ſmart, 
So now his friend is changed for a fren. Spenſer's Paſt. 


FRENCH Chalk. n. .. French chalk is an indurated clay, 
extremely denſe, of a finooth gloſſy ſurface, and ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch; of a greyiſh white colour, varie- 
gated with a duſky green. Hill. 

French chalk is untuons to the touch, as ſteatites is, but 
harder, and nearer approaching the conſiſtence of wood. Wood. 

To Fxe'ncniry. v. a. [from French.] To infect with 
the manner of France ; to make a coxcomb. 

They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the Confeſſor 
than that he was Frenchified ; and accounted the deſire of fo- 
reign language then to be a foretoken of bringing in foreign 
powers, which indeed happened. Camden Remains. 

Has he familiarly diflik'd 

Your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet | 

Was not exactly Frenchified. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Fat 'xneTICK. adj. | frenetique, French; cruris; ge- 
nerally therefore written phrenetich.] Mad; diſtracted. 


He himſelf impotent, 
By means of his frenetict malady. Daniel's Civil War. 
Frxz'nzy. n /, [@ewir ; phrenitis, Latin: whence phre- 
netiſy, phrenetſy, phrenzy, or frenzy.) Madneſs; diſtrac- 
tion of mind; alienation of underſtanding ; any violent 
paſſion approaching to madneſs. 
That knave, Ford, hath the fineſt mad devil of jealouſy in 


him that ever governed frenzy. Shakeſp. Mer. Wives of Windſ. FRE'SCO. n. / [ltalian.] 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. T, 


FaxeqQue'nTABLE. adj, [from frequent.] 


F R E 


True fortitude is ſeen in great 2 
That juſtice warrants, nd el om guides; 
All elſe is touring frenzy and diſtraction. Cato. 

_ Why ſuch a diſpoſition of the* body induceth fleep, another 
diſturbs all the operations of the ſoul, and occaſions a lethargy 
or frenzy : this knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. Bent. 


Faz'quexce. n. . [frequence, Fr. frequentia, Latin. ] 


Crowd ; 8 ; aſſembly. 
— requence of degree 4 
From high to low throughout. Shakeſp. Timon. 
He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel ſmiling ſpake. Milton. 
Faz'quency. n, % [ frequentia, Las] 1. Common oc- 


currence ; the condition of being often ſeen or done. 2. 


Concourſe ; full aſſembly. 

(1.) Should a miracle be indulged to one, others would 
think themſelves equally intitled to it; and if indulged to ma- 
ny, it would no longer have the effect of a miracle; its force 
and influence would be loſt by the frequency of it. Atterbury. 

(2.) Thou cam'f ere while into this ſenate : who 
Of ſuch a frequency, ſo many friends 
And kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee ? Ber. Jobnſ. Catil. 


FREQUENT. adj. [ frequent, French; frequens, Latin. ] 


1. Otten done; often ſeen; often occurring. 2. Uſed 
often to practiſe any thing. 3. Full of concourſe. 
(1.) The frequenter theſe times are, the better. Duty of Man. 


An ancient and _— city falls ; 


The ſtreets are fill'd with frequent funerals. Dryden's An. 
equent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. Pope. 


Fr 
(2.) The Chriſtians of the firſt times were generally frequent 
in the practice of it. . 1 
Every man thinks he may to any employment, pro- 
vided he has been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf hearty 
for the government. Swift. 
(3-) Frequent and full. Milton. 
o FaeqQue'nt. v. a. | frequento, Latin; frequenter, 
French.] To viſit often; to be much in any place ; to 
reſort often to. 
— They in latter day, 
Finding in it fit ports for fiſhers trade, 
Gan more the ſame frequent, and further to invade. Shen. 
There were {ſynagogues for men to reſort unto: our Saviour 


himſelf and the apoſtles frequented them. Hecker, 
This fellow here, this thy creature, 
By night frequents 4 Shakeſp. Timon. 
At that time this had was known and frequented by the ſhips 
and veſlels. Bacon, 
Win tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of forrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Milton, 
To ſerve my friends, the ſenate I frequent ; 
And there what I before digeſted, vent. Denham. 


That he frequented the court of Auguſtus, and was well re- 
ceived 1n it, is moſt undoubted. Dryden, 


Converſable ; 
| acceſſible. A word not now uſed, but not inclegant. 

While youth laſted in him, the exerciſes of that age and his 

humour, not yet fully diſcovered, made him ſomewhat the more 

. frequentable and leſs dangerous. Sidney. 


FateqQueNnTATIVE. adj. | ſrequentatif, French ; frequen- 


tativus, Latin.] grammatical term applied to verbs 
ſignifying the frequent repetition of an aQion. 
FatqQue'nTris. =. . [from frequent.] One who often re- 
ſorts to any place. | 
Perſons under bad imputations are no great frequenters of 
churches. Sawift. 
Fat'quexTLY. adv. [| frequenter, Latin] Often ; com- 
monly ; not rarely; not ſeldom ; a conſiderable number of 
times ; manifold times. 
I could not, without much grief, obſerve how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a loſs for queſtions and —_— 
JN. 
1. Coolneſs; ſhade ; duſkineſs, 
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like that of the evening or morning. 2. A picture not ToFar'snew. v. . To grow freſh. 


drawn in glaring light, but in duſk. 
I. Helliſh ſprites 

Love more the freſco of the nights. 

(2.) Here thy well-ſtudy'd marbles fix our eye; 
A fading freſco here demands a ſigh. 
FRESH. a%;. nere, Saxon; fraiſche, French. ] 
not vapid with heat. 2. Not falt. 3. New ; not had 
before. 4. New; not impaired by time. 5. In a ſlate 
like that of recentneſs. 6. Recent; newly come. 7. 
Repaired from any loſs or diminution. 8. Florid ; vigo- 
rous; chearful; unfaded ; unimpaired. 9g. Healthy in 
countenance ; ruddy. 10. Briſk ; ſtrong ; vigorous. 
11. Faſling : oppoſed to eating or drinking. A low word. 
12. Sweet: oppnſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 

(.) I'll cull the fartheſt mend for thy repaſt ; 

The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring, 

And draw thy water from the fre/beft ſpring. Prior. 

(2.) They keep themſelves unmixt with the falt water; fo 


Pope. 


that, a very great way within the ſea, men may take up as Frx/snwess. 2. [from freſh ] 


Freſh water as if they were near the land. 
Abbot's Deſcent of the World. 
(3.) No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, 
But to our crown he did reſb jewels bring. Dryden. 
(4.) This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment paſt remain 
Freſh in their minds, fearing the Ys 
With ſome regard to what 1s juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives. Milton's Par. Loft. 
That love which firſt was ſet, will firſt decay ; 
Mine of a freſher date will longer ſtay. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
5. will revive thoſe times, and in our memories 
| Prelerve and ſtill keep freſh, like flowers in water. Denh. 
With ſuch a care 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtill preſerve them new, 
And /re/b as on the buſh they grew. 
Thou ſun, faid I, fair light 
And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo Freſb and gay 
Think not, 'cauſe men flatt'ring ſay, 
Yoare fre/b as April, ſweet as May, 
Bright as is the morning ſtar, 
That you are fo. ; 
(6.) Amidſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs d; 
Yet freſh from life, a new admitted gueſt. 
Freſh from the fact, as in the preſent caſe, 
The criminals are ſeiz d upon the place 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 


Waller. 
Milton. 


Carew. 


Dryden's An. 


On engines they diſtend their tortur d joints. Dryden. 
(7.) Nor lies ſhe long ; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and /re/b to ſecond pain; 

Is ſav d to-day, to-morrow to be lain. Dryden. 


(8.) This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for him: 


take order that when he is dead there be choſen a pope of 

Freſh years, between = and threeſcore. Bacon's Holy War. 
—— - Two ſwains, 

Freſh as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair, Pope. 


(9.) Tell me, 
Haſt thou beheld a Heber gentlewoman, 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks ? Shakeſþ. 
It is no rare obſervation in England to fee a freſh coloured 
luſty young man yoked to a conſumptive female, and him ſoon 
after attending her to the grave. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
They repreſent to themſelves a thouſand poor, tall, innocent, 
Freſh coloured young gentlemen. Addiſon, SpeAator, 


(10.) As a freſh gale of wind . 


FRESH. . { Water not falt. 

He ſhall drink nought but brine ; for I'll not ſhew him 
Where the quick fre/bes are. 
To Fxe'sHEN. v. a. [from fre/h.] To make freſh. 
Preluſive let all their moiſture flow 


In large effuſion o er the fre/den'4 world. Thomſon's Spring, 


1. Cool; Frxe'snty. adv. [from freſb. 


Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
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A freſpening breeze the magick power ſupply'd, 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide. Pope's Odyſſcy, 


Prior. Fat'sueT. n. {. [from freſh.] A pool of freth water. 


All fiſh from fea or ſhore, 
Freſhet or purling brook, or ſhell or fin. Milton. 


r. Coolly. 2. Newly; in 
3- With a healthy look ; 


the former ſtate renewed. 
ruddily. 

(2.) The weeds of hereſy being grown unto ſuch ripeneſs as 
that was, do, even in the very cutting down, ſcatter often- 
times thoſe ſeeds which for a while lie unſeen and buried in the 
earth; but afterwards freſbiy ſpring up again, no leſs pernici- 


ous than at the firſt. Hooker, 
Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth %s houſhold words, 
Be in their flowing cups fr:/hly remember'd. Shak. Hen. V. 
They are now fre/bly in difference with them. Bacon. 


(3-) Looks he as freſhly as he did the day he wreſtled ? 

Shakeſfeare. 
1. Newneſs ; vigour ; 
ſpirit ; the contrary to vapidneſs. 2. Freedom from di- 
minution by time; not ftaleneſs. 3. Freedom from fa- 
tigue ; newneſs of ſtrength. 4. Coolneſs. 5. Ruddi- 
neſs ; colour of health. 6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 

(1.) Moſt odorous ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed ; but flow- 
ers preſſed or beaten, do loſe the fre/bne/ſs and ſweetneſs of 
their odour. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

(2.) For the conſtant Freſbneſ of it, it is ſuch a pleaſure as 
can never cloy or overwork the mind ; for ſurely no man was 


ever weary of thinking that he had done well or virtuoully. 


South. 
(1.) The Scots had the advantage both for number and 
Freſhneſs of men. Hayward. 


(4+) There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for freſhneſs, 
and gathering the winds and air in the heats of Summer ; but 
they be but pennings of the winds, and enlarging them again, 


and making them reverberate in circles. Bacon. 
Say, if ſhe pleaſe, ſhe hither may repair, 
And breathe the freſhneſs of the open air. Dryd. Aureng. 
She laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 
To take the Freſbneſt of the morning air. Addi. on Italy. 


(5-) The ſecret venom, circling in her veins, 
Works through her ſkin, and burſts in bloating ſtains ; 
Her cheeks their Freſbneſi loſe, and wonted grace, 


And an unuſual paleneis ſpreads her face. Granville. 


FaesHwa'Ttr. [A compound word of freſh and water, 


uſed as an adjective.] Raw; unſkilled ; unacquainted ; 
A low term borrowed from the ſailors, who ſtigmatiſe 
thoſe who come firſt to ſea as freſhwater men or no- 
vices. 

The nobility, as freſhwater ſoldiers which had never ſeen 
but ſome light ſkirmiſhes, in their vain bravery made light ac- 
count of the Turks. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


FRET. 1 /. [Of this word the etymology is very doubt- 


ful: ſome derive it from pneran, to eat; others from 
Fnerpan, to adorn ; ſome from Peirro ; Skinner more pro- 
bably from fremo, or the French fretiller : perhaps it 
comes immediately from the Latin fretum.] 1. A frith, 
or ſtrait of the ſea, where the water by confinement is al- 
ways rough. 2. Any agitation: of liquors by fermenta- 
tion, confinement, or other cauſe. 3. That ftop of the 
muſical inſtrument which cauſes or regulates the vibra- 
tions of the ſtring. 4. Work rifing in protuberances. 
5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of the temper 3 


ſon. 

(1.) Euripus generally ſignifieth any ftrait, fret, or chan- 
nel of the ſea, running between two — dF Brown. 

(2.) Of this river the ſurface is covered with froth and 


bubbles; for it runs along upon the Fret, and is till breakin 
againſt the ſtones that oppoſe its paſſage, ; : 


Addiſon on Italy. 


F R E. 


the Fret, diſchargeth itſelf of heterogeneous mixtures 5 
) It requireth good winding of a ſtring before it will 
WA 4 bes and in the tops of lutes, the higher they go, 
the leſs diſtance is between the frets. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The harp 
Had work, and reſted not: the ſolemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 
All funds on fret by ſtring or golden wire, 
Temper'd foft tunings, intermix'd with voice 
Choral or uniſon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They are fitted to anſwer the moſt variable harmony: two 
or three pipes to all thoſe of a church-organ, or to all the 
ſtrings and Frets of a lute. Grew's Coſmolog. Sac. 
(4.) The frets of houſes, and all equal figures, pleaſe ; 
whereas unequal figures are but deformities. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
We take delight in a proſpect well laid out, and diverſified 
with fields and meadows, woods and rivers, in the curious fret 
works of rocks and grottos. Spectator. 
(5-) Calmneſs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fire, 
Mark all his wand' rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire. 
The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply'd in ſober fret. 
You, too weak, the {lighteſt loſs to bear, 
Are on the fret of paſſion, boil and rage. 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 
I never anſwer d, I was not in debt. 
To FxeT. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. 
lently by external impulſe or action. 2. To wear away 
by rubbing. 3. To hurt by attrition. 4. To corrode ; 
to eat away. 5. To form into raiſed work. 6. To va- 
riegate; to diverſify. 7. To make angry; to vex. 
(1.) You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe 
When they are fretted with the guits of heav'n. 
(2.) Drop them ſtill upon one place, 
Till they have Fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth. Shakeſpeare's Rich. II. 
In the banks of rivers, with the waſhing of the water, there 
were divers times fretied out big pieces of gold. Abbot. 
Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, I always 
ground the putty on it with the concave copper, till it had 
done making a noiſe ; becauſe, if the wer £ mg the putty 
were not made to ſtick faſt in the pitch, they would, by roll- 
ing up and down, grate and fret the object metal, and fill it 
tull of little holes. Newton's Optics. 


Herbert. 
Tate Fuv. 
Creech's Juv. 


Pope, 
To agitate vio- 


X (3-) — —— Antony 

Is valiant and dejected; and, by ſtarts, 
His Fretted fortunes give him and fear 
Of what he has and has not. 
(4+) It is Vet inward, whether it be bare within or without. 
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The blood in à fever, if well governed, like wine upon To Farr, v. n. 1. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 


2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 3. To make 
way by attrition or corroſion. 4. To be angry; to be 
peevith ; to vex himſelf. : 
(1.) No benefits whatſoever ſhall ever alter or allay that di- 
abolical rancour, that Frets and ferments in ſome helliſh breaſts, 
but that it will foam out in ſlander and inveRtive. South. 
Thi — brook, that purls along 
The vo ove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
(2.) Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, and 
put your gold therein, with fal armoniack, binding it cloſe, 
and then hang it up : the fal armoniack will fret away, and the 
Id remain behind. Peacham on Drawing . 
(3-) Theſe do but indeed ſcrape off the extuberances, or 
fret into the wood, and therefore they are very ſeldom uſed to 
ſoft waod. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
It inflamed and ſwelled very much; many wheals aroſe, 
and fretted one into another with great excoriation. Wiſeman. 
(4-) They troubled themſelves with fretting at the ignorance 
of ſuch as withſtand them in their opinion. Hooker. 
We are in a fretting mind at the church of Rome, and 
with angry diſpoſition enter into cogitation. , Hooker. 
Helpleſs, what may it boot 


7. hom. Sum. 


To fret for anger, or for grief to moan ! Fairy Queen, 
———— Their wounded ſteeds 29 2 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild ra 

Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. Sb. H. V. 


Be lion - mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who ets, or where conſpirers are. Sh. Mach, 
His heart Fretteth againſt the Lord. Prov. xix. 3. 

—— — Hudibras fretting 
Conqueſt ſhould be fo long a getting, 

Drew up his force. Hudibras. 
He ſwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the — Ng 

How ſhould I Vet to mangle ev'ry line, * 


In rev'rence to fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 


Shake). Fxe'truL. adj. [from fret.] Angry; peeviſh ; in a ſtate 


of vexation. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end, 
Like quills upon the Fretful porcupine. 
Where's the king ? 
—Contending with the fretful elements; 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea. Shakeſ. K. Lear. 
They are extremely fretfu/ and peeviſh, never well at reſt ; 
but always calling for this or that, or changing their poſture 
of lying or ſitting. Harvey on Conſumpticns. 
Are you poſitive and fretful ? 
Heedleſs, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. 


Shakeſ. Hamlet. 


Fae'TeULLyY. adv. [from fretſul.] Peeviſhly. 
Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. Fxe'TFULNESS. n. /. [from fretful.] Paſſion ; pee viſh- 


neſs. 


Lev. xiii. 55. Paeg'rTy. adj. from fret.] Adorned with raiſed work. 


The painſul hviſband, ing up his nd, 
Shall find all fret with Logs * —＋ ſhields, 
And empty helms under his harrow found. Hakewill. 

(s.) Nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures 
The roof was fretted gold. 

(6.) Yon grey lines, 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shak. Ju. Cz/. 

(7.) The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Choſen thou haſt; and they that over-ween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, 
> No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 


vnz 


Milton. 


FxIABILI TY. n. /. [from friable.] Capacity of being 


eaſily reduced to powder. 
Hardneſs, friability, and power to draw iron, are qualities 
to be found in a loadſtone. Locke. 


lton's Paradiſe Loft, FRL ABLE. adj. | friable, French; friabilis, Latin.] Ea- 


fily crumbled ; cafily reduced to powder. | 
A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of the laſer- 
tree, and ſometimes on cedar, very white, light, and friab/e, 
which we call agarick. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The liver, cf ail the viſcera, is the moſt Friable, and eaſily 
crumbled or diſſolved. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Becauſe thou haſt Fretted me in all theſe things, bebold I FRVAR. . /. [A corruption of frere, French.] A teligi- 


will recompence thy way upon thine head. Exel. xvi. 43. 
Such an ex ion, cries one, will never come to pals : 


therefore I'll even give it up, and go and fret myſelf. Collien. 
more, and the memory 


Arbuth, Hiflory of Jobs Bull. 


Injuries from friends fret and 
is not ſo eaſily obli 


gious; a brother of ſome regular order. 
Holy Franciſcan f-iar ! brother! ho! Sb. Rom. and Jul. 

All the priefts and Friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs praiſe. Sha H. VI. 


He's but a friar, but he's big enough to be a pope. 
Dryden. 
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Many. jeſuits and friars went about, in the diſguiſe of Preſ- 
byterian and Independent miniſters, „ 
wift. 
A friar would needs ſhew his talent in Latin. 2 
Fxi'akLiKE. adj. [from friar.] Monaſtick; unſkilled in 
the world. 

Their friar like general would the next day make one holy- 
day in the Chriſtian calendars, in remembrance of thirty thou- 
ſand Hungarian martyrs ſlain of the Turks. Knolles. 

Fai'axLy. adj. | friar and /ike.] Like a friar, or man 
untaught in life. | 

Seek not proud riches, but ſuch as thou may ſt get juſtly, 
uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly ; yet 
have no abſtract nor friarly contempt of them. Bacon's Hays. 

Far'arscowL, n. 7 [ friar and cotol.] A plant. It 
agrees with arum, from which it differs only in having 
a flower reſembling a cowl. 

FAR Y. n. . [from friar.] A monaſtery or convent of 


friats. 
Farany. adj. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow when he had fweetly 
invented to ſignify his name, St. Francis, with a friary cowl 
in a corn field. Camden's Remains. 

To FRYBBLE. v. n. To trifle. 
Though cheats, yet more intelligible 

Than thoſe that with the ſtars do /ribble. 

Fal pBLER. n. / [from the verb.] A trifler. 

A fribbler is one who profeſſes rapture for the woman, and 
dreads her conſent. Spedteator. 

FRICASSE'E. n. /. [French.] A diſh made by cuttiog 
chickens or other ſmall things in pieces, and dreſſing 
them with ftrong fauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praiſe her dancing dogs, 

Their ſtinking cheeſe, and Fricacy of frogs ! 

He'd raiſe no fables, ſing no flagrant lye, 

Of boys with cuſtard choak'd at Newherry. King. 

Frica'Ttion. n. /. [fricatio, Latin. ] 'the act of rubbing 


one thing againſt another. 
Gentle frication draweth forth the nouriſhment, by making 
the parts a little angry, and heating them: this frication I 
with to be done in the morning. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Refinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will flame, attract 
vigorouſly, and moſt thereof without frication, as good hard 
wax, which will convert the needle almoſt as actively as the 
loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Frx1'cTion. n. /. [| frifion, Fr. fridv9, from frico, La- 
tin.] 1, The act of rubbing two bodies together. 2. 
The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by the motion of one 
body upon another. 3. Medical rubbing with the fleſh- 
bruſh or cloths. 2 
9552 Do not all bodies which abound with terreſtial 1 
and eſpecially with ſulphureous ones, emit light as often as 
thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated, whether the agitation be 
made by heat, fri&ien, percuſſion, putre faction, or by any vi- 
motion. a Newton's Optics. 
3.) Friction make the parts more fleſhy and full, as we ſee 
in men and in the currying of horſes ; foc that they draw 
er quantity of ſpirits to the parts. Bacon. 
Farpay. n. /. [rnize dæz, Saxon] The fixth day of the 

week, ſo named of Freya, a Saxon deity. 
An' ſhe were not kin to me, ſhe would be as fair on Friday 
as Helen is on Sunday. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, 

And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday clear. Dryden. 
FRIEND. . ſwriend, Dutch; pheond, Saxon. This 
word with its derivatives, is pronounced frend, frendly : 
the 7 totally neglected.] 1. One joined to another in 
mutual benevolence and intimacy ; oppoſed to foe or ene- 
my. 2. One without hoſtile intentions. 3. One recon- 
ciled to another: this is put by the cuſtom of the lan- 
guage ſomewhat irregularly in the plural number. 4. An 
attendant, or companion. 5. Favouter; one propitious, 

6. A familiar compellation. 


Hudibras. 


tal 
bo 
a 
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(1.) —Friends of my foul, you twain 
Rule in this realm, and 'd ftate ſuſtain. Shakeſp. 
Some man is a Friend for die own occaſion, and will not 
abide in the day of thy trouble. Eccluf. vi. 8. 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 
That would make good of bad, and friendt of foes. 
Shakeſpeare, 


Dryden . 


Wonder not to fee this foul extend 
The bounds, and ſeek ſome other ſelf, a Hiend. 
(2.) Who comes fo faſt in filence of the night ? 
— A friend. 
— What friend ? your name? Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
(3.) He's friends with Ceſar, | 
In ſtate of health thou ſay ſt, and thou ſay'ſt free. Shaoke/. 
My fon came then into my mind; and yet my mind 
Was then ſcarce friends with him. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Tf ſhe repent, and would make me amends, 
Bid her but ſend me hers, and we are friends. 
(4.) The king ordains their entrance, and aſcends 
His regal feat, ſurrounded by his friends. Dryden's An, 
(J.) Aurora riding upon Pegaſus, ſheweth her ſwiftneſs, 
and how ſhe is a Friend to poetry and all ingenious inventions. 
Peacham. 
Mat. xxii. 12. 


Carew. 


(6.) Friend, how cameſt thou in hither ? 
What ſupports me, do'ſt thou aſk ? 
The conſcience, friend, t have loſt nune eyes o'erply'd 
In liberty's detence. Milton. 
To Friend. v. a. [from the noun.] To favour ; to be- 
friend ; to countenance z to ſupport. 
I know that we ſhall have him well to friend. Shakeſp. 
When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, 
That, for the fault's love, is th' offender friended. Shake). 
Fai'expsd. 2 Well diſpoſed; inclined to love. 
Not f/1ende4 by his with to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and ir ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakeſpeare. 
Fai'enDLEss. adj. [from friend] 1. Wanting friends; 
wanting ſupport ; without countenance ; deſtitute ; for- 
lorn. 2. FaitxnDLess Man. The Saxon word for him 
whom we call an outlaw, becauſe he was, upon his ex- 
cluſion from the king's peace and protection, denied all 
help of friends. 
1.) Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs leſs. 
ey. een in" H. vnn. 
Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none ſo much as 


upon the friendleſs perſon. South. 
To ſome new chme, or to thy native ſky, 
Oh Friendleſs and forſaken virtue fly. Dryd. Aurengxebe. 


To what new clime, what diſtant (ky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, will ye fly? 1 Pope. 
FRI ENDLIX ESS. u. /. [from friendly.) 1. A diſpoſition to 
friendſhip. 2. Exertion of benevolence. ho 
1.) Such a liking and friendlizeſs as hath brought fort 
the 2 Siducy. 
(2.) Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, charity, 
Friendlineſs and neighbourhood, and means of ſpiritual and cor- 
poral health. Taylor” s Rule of boly living. 
Fai'enDLY. adj. [from friend.) 1. Having the temper 
and diſpoſition of a friend ; kind ; favourable ; benevo- 
leat. 2. Diſpoſed to union; amicable. 3. Salutary ; 
homogeneal. 


1.) They them thanks, defiring them to be friend/y 
ail unto 8 2 Mac. xii. 31 
Be and F; 4 ſtill = Milton 
riendly ſti return . 
Laaer How art thou 1 
To me fo frienaly grown above the re 
Of brutal kind 1 Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Let the Naſſau-ſtar in riſing majeſty appear, 
And guide the proſp'rous mariner : 
With everlaſting beams of friendly light. Prior. 


| (2.) Like friendly colours found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and light. Pope. 
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(4.) Not that the, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, 


To life ſo friendly, or fo coal to thirſt. Milton. 
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On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Beneath whoſe ſhades our humble frigats go. 


Dryden. 
(2.) Behold the water work and play 
About her little frigat, therein making way. Fairy Queen. 


Fri'sxpDLY. adv. In the manner of friends; with ap- Faicera'ction. . [ frigus and facio, Latin.] The 


pearance of kindneſs ; amicably. 
Here between the armies, 
Let's drink together friendly, and embrace ; 
That all their may bear thoſe tokens home 
Of our reſtored love amity. Shakeſp. 
Frit/npsHie. 2. / — 2 Dutch.] 1. The ftate 

of minds united by mutual benevolence; amity. 2. 
Higheſt degree of intimacy. 3. Favour ; perſonal kind- 
a 4. Aſſiſtance; help. 5. Conformity; affinity; 
correſpondence ; aptneſs to unite. 

(r.) There is little friendſhip in the world, and leaſt of all 
between equals, which was wont to be magnified : that that 
is, is between ſuperior and inferior, whoſe fortunes may com- 
prehend the one the other. : Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friend/bip with 
the favourites. Clarendon, 

(2.) My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, 
If not ia friendſhip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
(3.) His friendſhips, till to few confin'd, 

Were always of the middling kind. Swift, 

Raw captains are uſually ſent only preferred by frienaſbip, 
and not choſen by ſufficiency. * on Ireland. 

(4.) Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 

Some friend/bip will it lend you gainſt the tempeſt ; 

Repoſe you there. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

(g.) We know thoſe colours which have a friend/bip with 
each other, and thoſe which are incompatible, in mixing to- 
gether thoſe colours of which we would make trial. 


FRIEZE. n. /. [drap de friſe, French.] 
cloth, made perhaps firit in Frieſſand. 
If all the world 
Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 
Drink the clear ſtream, and . wear but frieze, 
The All-giver would be unthank'd. Milton. 
The captive Germans of gigantick ſize, 
Are rank'd in order, and are clad in frieze. Dryd. Per/. 
He could no more live without his frieze coat than without 
his (kin. Addiſon's Guardian, 
See how the double nation hes, | 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frieze ; 
As if a man, in making poſies, 
Should bundle thittles up with roſes. 


Henry IV. 


A coarſe warm 


Sawift. 


Frieze. 2 . / [In architecture.] A large flat member 
Farizs. which ſeparates the architrave from the cor- 
nice, of which there are as many kinds as there are or- 


ders of columrs. Harris. 
o jutting fr:eze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant 


X Nor did there want 
ornice or frieze with boſſy ſculptures grav'n ; 
ys — was fretted gold. . 5 * Milton's 2 Loft. 
ore deſigned admirabl I, as to the practi 
. a particular — bs ezes. Dryden's Du Frefwoy. 
For £zED. adj. [from frieze.) Shagged or napped with 
reze. . 
3 adj. | frieze and like. ] Reſembling a 
eze. | 
have ſeen the figure of Thalia, the comick muſe, ſome- 
times with an entire headpiece, and a little friexelile tower, 
running round the edges of, the face, and ſometimes with a 
maſk for the face only. Addiſon on Italy. 
Pai'car. . , [ fregate, French; fregata, Italian.] 1. A 
ſmall ſhip. Ships under fifty guns are generally termed 
frigats. 2. Any ſmail veſſel on the water. 
(1.) The treaſure they fought for was, in their view, embez- 
in certain frigats. Kaleigh's Apology. 


cradle. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 


act of making cold. 


To FRIGHT. v. a. [niz hran, Saxon.] To terrify ; to 


diſtusb with fear; to ſhock with fear; to daunt ; to 

diſmay. This was in the old authours more frequently 

written affright, as it is always found in the Scripture. 
The herds 

Were ſtrongly clam'rous in the frighted fields. 


Shak. Hen. IV. 
—— Such a numerous hoſt 
Fled not in ſilence through the frighted deep, 


With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 


Confuſion worſe confounded. Milton, 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 

Wide- — all approach far off to fright, 

And guard all paſſage to the tree of life. Milton. 


Nor exile or danger can fright a brave ſpirit, 
With innocence ——_ " * 
With virtue rewarded, 
I make of my ſufferings a merit. Dryden's Albion. 
The mind rights itſelf with any thing reflected on in groſs, 
and at a diſtance : things thus to the mind, the 


ſhew of nothing but difficulty. ke. 
Whence 3 oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
He frights the nations. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Faicnr. . /. [from the verb.] A ſudden terrour. 
You, if _ _— does not plead my cauſe, 
May think I b all hoſpitable laws, 
To bear you from your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble n in a Fright. Dryden. 
Je FALGNHTEN. v. 4. To terrify ; to ſhock with dread. 
The ru bear's, or | lynx's 
Frighten the valleys and infeſt the wood. Prior. 


Fai'GuTFUL. adj. [from fright.] 1. Terrible; dreadful ; 
full of terrour. 2. A cant word among women for any 
thing unpleaſing. 

(r.) Tetchy and wa was thy infancy, 
Thy ſchooldays frightful, deſp' rate, wild, and furious. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Without aid you durſt not undertake 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Stygian lake. Dryden Eu. 
Fai'caTFULLY. adj. [from frightfut.} 1. Dreadfully; 
RP: 2. Diſagreeably; not beautifully. A woman's 
word. 
(r.) This will make a prodigious maſs of water, and looks 


frightfully to the imagination; tis huge and great. Burnet. 
(2.) Then to her glaſs ; and Betty, pray, 
Don't I look frightfully to-day ? Swift. 


Far'6HTFULNESS. . /. [from frigbeful.] The power of 
impreſſing terrour. | 
FRIGID. adj. [ frigidus, Latin.] 1. Cold; wanting 
warmth. In this ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed but in ſcience. 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 3. Impotent ; with- 
out warmth of body. 4. Dull ; without fire of fancy. 
(1.) In the torrid zone the heat would have been intolerable, 
and in the frigid zones the cold would have deſtroyed both 
animals and vegetables. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
(A.) If juſtice Philip's coſtive head | 
Some frigid rhymes diſburſes, 
They ſhall like Perſian tales be read, 
And glad both babes and nurſes. Swift, 
FRICIDIT v. n. /. [ frigiditas, Latin.} 1. Coldneſs want 
of warmth. 2. Dulneſs ; want of intellectual fire. 3. 
Want of corporeal warmth. 4. Coldneſs of affection. 
(2.) Driving at theſe as at the higheſt elegancies, vhich are 


but the frigudunes of wit. Prown's * ulgar Erroaurs. 


Of the two extremes, one would ſooner pardon phrevzy than 


R 


Frigidity 4 
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(3.) The boiling blood of youth hinders that ſerenity which 
is neceſlary to ſevere intenſeneſs ; and the frigidit; of decrepil 


age is as much its enemy, by reafon of its dulling moiſture, 
Glanwule's Sceſiſis. 


FIG Lv. adv. [from ſrigid.] Coldly ; dully ; without 
affe tion. 
Fri'G1DwnEss. n. , [ſrom frigid] Coldneſs; dulneſs; 
want of affection. 
FaiGcort'rICk. adj. [| frigorificus, frigus and facio, Lat.] 
Cauſing cold. A word uſed in ſcience. 
Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thoſe nitrous ſalts 


which float in the air in cold weather, and occaſion freezing. 


E1cy . 
ToFx11r v. a. [ frilleux, French.] To quake or ſhiver 
with cold. Uſed of a hawk: as the bawk frilb. 
Dictionary. 
FRINGE. n. [ friggio, Italian; frange, French] Or- 
namental appendages added to drefs or furniture. It is 
in converſation uſed of loofe and feparate threads. 
Thole offices and dignities were but the facings or fn 
his greatneſs. Wotton. 
T he golden fringe ev'n ſet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail. Dryden's Floxwer and Leaf. 
The ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, were bordered with 
three parallel fringes, or bands of coloured light, whereof 
that which was contiguous to the ſhadow was broadeſt and 
moit luminous; and that which was remoteſt from it was 
narrcwelt, and fo faint as not eaſily to be viſible. 
Newton's Optics. 
To FRN. v. a. from the noun.] To adorn with fringes ; 
to decorate with ornamental appendages. 
Either fide of the bank, fringed with moſt beautiful trees, 
reſiſted the fun's darts, Sidney. 
Of ſilver wings he took a ſhining pair, 


Fringed with gold. Fairfax. 
Here, by the facred bramble ting'd, 

My petiucoat is doubly fring d. Swift. 

Far'eytrin. . [from frippier, French.] One who 


deals in old things vamped up. 


Fri'eetny. . /. | fripperie, French; fripperia, Italian.] 
1. The place where old clothes are fold. 2. Old clothes; 
caſt dreſſes ; tattered rags. 

(1.) We know what belongs to a fr: . Shakeſp. 
Lurana is a friffery of E 5 fly thither — 
Druina to play their after- game. Howel"s Vocal Foreft. 
(2.) Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whole works are een the frippery of wit; 
From brocage is become ſo bold a thief, 
As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 
The fghting-place now ſeamens rage ſupply, 
And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 
Ragtair is a place near the Tower of London, where old 
cloaths and fripfery are fold. Pope. 

To FRISK. v. n. [frizzare, Italian.] 1. To leap; to ip. 
2. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 

- (1.) Put water into a glaſs, and wet your finger, and draw 
it round about the lip of the glaſs, preſſing it ſomewhat hard; 
and after drawing it ſome few times about, it will make the 


water fri/k and ſprinkle up in a fine dew. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The fiſh fell a fri/fing in the net. L'E flrange. 
Whether every one experimented this troubleſome in- 


truſion of ſome friſking ideas, which thus importune the un- 
derſtanding, and hinder it from being better employed, I know 
not. | Locke. 
(2.) We are as twinn'd lambs, that did friſt i th' ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 


The doctrine of ill-doing. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
About them fri/king play d 

All beaſts of th' earth. Milton's Par. Loft. 

A wanton heifer riſked up and down in a meadow, at eaſe 

and pleaſure, L'Efirange. 


Watch the quick motions of the Friſting tail, 


Ben. Fahnſon. © 
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Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. D.yd. Virgil. 
So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 


And beaſts in gambols Fr betore their honeſt god, 


| Dr yden. 
Of: to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, 
The friſking ſatyrs on the ſummits danc'd. Addiſ1n, 
—— Thoſe merry blades, 
That V iſt it under Pindus' ſhades. Pri, 


Peg faints at the ſound of an organ, and yet will dance and 
Friſk at the noiſe of a bagpipe. Arbuthn. Hift. of Fobn Bull, 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's ile, 

To catch a monkey by a wile, 

The mumck animal amuſe: 

They place before him gloves and ſhoes ; 

Which when the brute puts aukward on, 

All his agility is gone: 

In vain to /i or climb he tries; 

The huntiimen ſeize the grinning prize. Swift, 
Farsk. . /. [from the veib.] A frolick ; a fit of wamon 


arety. 


„of Fiss KER. . from ri] A wanton ; one not conſtant 


or ſettled. 
Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that ; 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 
All new faſhions be pleaſant to me : 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look; 
What ſhould I do but ſet cock on the hoop ? Camden, 
Far'sKingss. n. /. [trom frifk.] Gaiety ; livelineſs. A 
low word. 
Fai'sxy. aj. [ friſque, French; from ãriſt.] Gay; airy. 
low word. 
Fxir. n. /. [among chymiſts.] Aſhes or ſalt baked or fried 

together with ſand. Did. 
FaiTH. n. [ fretum, Latin] 1. A trait of the ſea where 

the water being confined is rough. 2. A kind of net. I 

know not whether this ſenſe be now retained. 

(r.) What defp'rate madman then would venture o'er 
The Frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore, Dryd. Virg. 
————— Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny fwarms 
That heave our Friths, and crowd upon our ſhores. ſon 
(2.) The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Oſe, from 
the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or cod with 
an eye-hook ; where the fiſh entering, upon their coming back 
with the ebb, are ſtopt from iſſuing out again. Carew. 
FriTU LLAR&Y. n. [ fritillaire, French.) A plant. Miller. 
FRI“ TIN AN CY. n. , [from fritinnio, Latin.] The ſcream 
of an inſect, as the cricket or cicada. 

The note or fr its, thereof is far more ſhrill than that of 
the locuſt, and its life ſhort. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
FRI'T TER. . / [ friture, French.] 1. A ſmall piece cut 

to be fried. 2. A fragment ; a piece. 2. A cheeſe- 

cake ; a wig. Ainſworth. 
(1.) Maids fritters and ynow ſee ye make ; 

Let Shut have one pancake — lake. 1 Taſſer. 
(2.) Senſe and putter ! have I lived to ſtand in the taunt of 

one that makes Fritters of Engliſh ! 
Shak. Merry Wiwes of Windſ-r. 
If you ſtrike a folid body that is brittle, as or ſugar, 
it breaketh not only where the immediate force 1s, but break- 
eth all abcut into ſhivers and fritters; the motion, upon the 

(ſure, ſearching all ways, and breaking where it findeth the 
| weakeſt. Bacan's Natural Hiſtu y. 
The ancient errant knights 

Won all their ladies hearts in fights ; 

And cut whole giants into fritters, 

To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras. 

To Fr1i'TTER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 1. To cut meat in- 
to ſmall pieces to be fried. 2. To break into ſmall pat · 
ticles or fragments. 
(2.) — Joy to great chaos ! let diviſion reign ! 
My racks and tortures ſoon ſhall drive them hence, ; 
Bueak all their nerves, and fitter all their ſenſe. Dunciad. 
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How ues into decay, 
And theſe to notes are High, 4 quite away. Pote's Dunciad. 
FRIVOLOUS. adj. [ frivolus, Latin; frivole, Ft.] Slight ; 
trifing ; of no moment. 
It is ivolbout to ſay we ought not to uſe bad ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, and preſume all ſuch bad as it pleaſeth 


themſelves to diſlike. e _ 
Theſe ſeem very frivolous itleſs ; for breach o 
them, little can come to the commonwealth. Sfenſer. 
She tam'd the brinded _— 
And mountain pard; but ſet at nought 
The frivolous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 
Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and ſlight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 
When they have made you once ridiculous. Roſcommon. 


All the impeachments in Greece and Rome agreed in a notion 
of being concerned, in point of honour, to condemn whatever 
perſon they impeached, — friwolous the articles, or how- 
ever weak the proofs. Swift. 

I will not defend any miſtake, and do not think myſelf obliged 
to anſwer every vi volous objection. Arbuthnot. 
Frr'voLouswess. u. [from frivelous.] Want of impor- 
ance ; triflingneſs. 
Far'voLouSLY. adv. [from frivolous.] Triflingly ; with- 
out weight. 
Te FrizLe. v. 4. [ friſer, Fr.] To curl in ſhort curls like 
nap of frieze. 
Th' humble ſhrub 
And buſh, with friz/ed hair implicit. Milton. 
They friz/ed and curled their hair with hot irons. Hakewsll. 
I doff d my ſhoe, and ſwear 
Therein I ſpy d this yellow frizled hair. Gay's Paſtorals. 
FRO. adv. [of ꝑpna, Saxon.] 1. Backward ; regreſſively. 
It is only uſed in oppoſition to the word t; to and fro, 
backward and forward, to and from. 2. It is a contraction 
of from: not now uſed. - ISS 
1.) The Carthaginians havin 1 ain, rooted out 
ak were — 8 r the Romans, having 
recovered that country, did cut off all that favoured the Car- 
inians : ſo betwixt them both, to and fro, there was ſcarce 
a native Spaniard left. Spenſer. 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt, 
Now to, now fro, before th autumnal blaſt, 
Together clung, it rolls around the field. 
(2-) They turn round like | «1 
Which they dig out fro" the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives and ſelves. Ben. Fohnſon. 
Fock. 2. [ froc, French.] 1. A dreſs; a coat. 2. A 
kind of cloſe coat for men. 3. A kind of gown for chil- 
dren. 
(r.) That monſter, cuſtom, is angel yet in this, 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good, 
He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 


Pofe's Od x ey. 


That on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Ge — nad freed of mall w 
Adamantean proof. 


b Milton's 5 
(z.) 1 ſtrip my body of my ſhepherd's frock. 


"yden. 
Fros. . , [xnozza, 1. A ſmall animal with four 


feet, living both by land and water, and placed by natu- 
raliſts among mixed animals, as partaking of beaſt and fith ; 
famous in Homer's poem. There is likewiſe a ſmall green 


pag ond perches on trees, faid to be venomous. 2. The 
hollow part of the horſe's hoof. 

(».) Poor Tom, that eats the ſwimming Frog, the toad, the 
his damn with > pe N 
is with a pot or ur water wi 
which ſhall Ogs. M79 AM 8 Drawing. 
Fao'@pT. n. .. [ frog and bit] An herb, Ainſworth. 
R0'GFISH. u. . | frog and f.] A kind of fiſh. Ain/worth. 

Fro'cGrass. n. /. [ jrog and graſs.] A kind of herb. 

Fro'6LETTUCE. = ha and lettuce.] A plant. 

Frorse. . / (from the French froifſer, as the pancake is 
criſped or crimpled in frying.] A kind of food made by 
frying bacon incloſed in a pancake. 
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FROLICK. ad. [wroljck, Dutch.] Gay; full of levity; 
full of pranks. 

We fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the preſence of the ſun, 

Following darkneſs like a dream, 

Now are frolick. Shakeſteare's Midſum. Night's Dream. 
Whether, as ſome ſages ſing, 

The frolict wind that breathes the Spring, 

Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a Mayig ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 


Fill'd her with thee a dau fair, 
1 ä and debonnair. - Milton. 
o ripe, and fro/ick of his full - grown 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 8 85 
At laſt betakes him to his ominous wood. Milton. 
The gay, the /rolich, and the loud. Waller. 


Fro'Lick. n. / [from the adjective.] A wild prank; a 

flight of whim and levity. , | 
He would be at his fro/ick once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity. Roſcommon. 

Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for the like frolicks 


and excurſions, was immediately accuſed of this. Swift. 
While rain nds, the penſive cat gives o'er 
Her frolicks, purſues her tail no more. Swift. 


ToFro'Lick. v. n. [from the noun.] To play wild pranks ; 
to play tricks of levity and gaiety. 
m_y and genius plays not tricks with words, nor 
Frolicks with the caprices of a frothy imagination. Glanville. 
Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array : 
Be fineſt at fine ſhow, 
And Frolict it all the long day. 
Fro'LickLy. adv. [from frolick.] Gaily ; wildly. 
Fro'LicksSoOME. adj. [from frolicl.] Full of wild gaiety. 
Fao'LicxSOMENESS.' n. ,. [from frelickſome.] Wildnefs 
of gaiety ; pranks. 
Fao'LicxS0MELY. adv. [from frolickſome.] With wild 
gaiety. | 
From. prep. [rnam, Saxon and Scottiſh.] 1. Away; not- 
ing privation. 2. Noting reception. 3. Noting proceſſion, 
deſcent, or birth. 4. Noting tranſmiſſion. 5. Noting 
abſtraction or vacation. 6. With 0 following; noting 
ſucceſſion. 7. Out of; noting emiſſion. 8. Noting pro- 
greſs from ptemiſſes to inferences. 9g. Noting the place 
or perſon from whom a meflage is _ 10. Out of: 
noting extraction. 11. Becauſe of. Noting the reaſon 
or motive of an act or effect. 12. Out of. Noting the 
ground or cauſe of any thing. 13. Not near to: noting 
diftance. 14. Noting ſeparation or receſſion. 15. Not- 
ing exemption or deliverance. 16. Noting abſence. 17. 


Rowe. 


Noting derivation. 18, Since. Noting diſtance from the 
paſt. 19. Contrary to. Not in uſe. 20. Noting removal. 


21. From is very frequently joined by an ellipſis with ad- 
verbs; as, from above, from the parts above; from below, 
from the places below; of which ſome are here exempli- 


fied. 22. Faom . 23. From afar. 24. From 
beneath. 25. From behind. 26. From far. 27. From 
bieh. 28. From thence. Here from is ſuperfluous. 29. 


From whence. From is here ſuperfluous. 30. From where. 
31. From without. 32. From is ſometimes followed by 
another prepoſition, with its proper caſe. 33. Frou 
amidſt. 34. From among. 35- From beneath, 36. 
From. beyond. 37. From forth. 33. From of. 39. 
From out. 40. FROM owt of, 41. Fou under. 42. 
From withen. 
(z.) Your flighting Zulema, this very hour 

Will take ten thouſand ſubjects from your power. Dryden. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 
And took him trembling from his fov'reign's fide. 


Dryden. 
*R2 a 
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Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-cdz'd weapon From the ſhining caſe. Pope. 
(2.) What time would ſpare from ſteel receives its date. 


Pope. 

(3.) Thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began, Blackmore's Creation. 
The ſong From Jove. Dryden. 
Irene. 


Succeeding kings riſe f; om the happy bed. 
(4.) The meſiengers from our fiber and the king. Shakeſp. 
(5.) I ſhall find time 
From this enormous ſtate, and ſeek to give 
Lofles their remedies. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(6.) Theſe motions we muſt examine from firſt to laſt, to 
find dut what was the form of the earth. Burnet's Trecry. 
He bid her from time to time be cornforted. Addi/. St ect. 
| When the moſt high 


(7-) 
Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud on 


Amidſt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. MIt. Par. Loft. 
Then pierc'd with pain, ſhe ſhook her haughty head, 
Sigh'd / om her inward foul, and thus ſhe faid. Dryd. En. 
_ (8.) If an objection be not removed, the concluſion of expe- 
rience om the time paſt to the time preſent will not be ſound 
and perfect. | acon's War with Spain. 
This is evident from that high and refined morality, which 
ſhined forth in ſome of the ancient heathens. South. 
(9.) The king is coming, and I muſt ſpeak with him from 
the bridge. How now, Fluellen, cam'ſt thou from rhe 
bridge ? Shakeſp. Henry V. 
(10.) From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 
Of poor deſcent ; Acætes is my name. Addiſon's Ovid. 
(11.) You are good, but From a nobler cauſe; 
From your own knowledge, not fr on nature's laws. Dryden, 
David celebrates the glory of God from the conſideration of 
the greatneſs of his wo = Tillotſon. 
We ficken ſoon n om her contagious care; 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair, Prior. 
Relaxations From plenitude is cured by ſpare diet, and from 
any cauſe by that whuch is contrary to it. Arbuthnot on Altments. 
(12.) — By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
From whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. Shake(p. King Lear. 
They who believe that the praiſes which ariſe f om valour are 
ſuperiour to thoſe which proceed from any other virtues, have not 
conſidered. | Dryden's Virg. An. Dedication. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from fo pitiful a machine? 
We ſee the ſucceſs of the battle from the very beginning. Dr yd. 
Tis true from force the ſtrongeſt title ſprings, 


I therefore hold from that which firſt made Dryden. 
(13.) His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 

South from the mighty power of the king. Shak. Rich. III. 
(14.) To die by thee, were but to die in jeſt ; 

From thee to die, were torture more than ” i © VL 


Haſt thou beheld, when from the ſtart, 
The youthful charioteers with who'd. a hangs 
Ruth to the race, and, 1 ſcarcely bear 


TH' extremes of feveriſh hope and chilling fear. Dr yd. Virg. 
(15.) From jealouſy's tormenting ftrife, 

For ever be thy boſom free'd. Prior. 
(16.) Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 

Of diff rences, which I beſt thought it fit | 

To anſwer our home. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

7.) I lay the deep foundations of a wall 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden's An. 


(18.) The flood was not the cauſe of mountains, but there 
were mountains From the creation. + the Burk 

Raleigh's Hi orld, 

I had, from my childhood, a wart u 12 q 

Natural Hiftory. 

The other had been trained up from his youth in the war of 


Flanders. Clarendon. 
The milk of tygers was his infant food, 
Taught from his tender years the taſte of blood. Dryden. 


Were there, from all eternity, no memorable actions done 
"till about that time? Tillotſon, 


tratts of lands, which 
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19.) Any thing fo overdone is from the purpoſe of playin 

_ 14 th at the firſt and now, was and 13 ny wy 
'twere the mirrour up to nature. Shakeſt. Hamlet, 
Do not believe, 
Thatfrom the ſenſe of all civility, | 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ! Sign, to break ? 
Or une gan read you quite from what we ſpeak, 
And find the truth out the wrong way ? Donne. 

(20.) Thrice from the ground ſhe leap'd. Dryden Ex. 
(22.) He, which gave them from above fuch power, for 


Shake(p, 


miraculous confirmation of that which they taught, endued them 
alſo with wiſdom from above, to teach which they fo did 
conhrm. Hocker, 


No ſooner were his eyes in ſlumber bound, 
When, from above, a more than mortal found 
Invades his ears. Dy yden's An. 
(23.) Light demilances from afar they throw. 
Dryden's Xn. 
(24.) With whirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs d the ſhi 
And bare expos d the boſom of the deep. Dryden Firgil. 
An arm ariſes of the Stygian flood, 
W hich breaking from beneath with bellowing ſound, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones around. Dryden, 
(25.) See, to their baſe reſtor d, earth, ſeas, and air, 
And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks appear, 
Dryden. 
(26.) — Their train, proceeding on their way, 
From far the town and lofty tow'rs e Dryden An. 
(27-) Then heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down = bigh. 
(28.) In the ne differences which ariſe from thence, th 
rather break into ſev diviſions than join in any one publik 
intereſt ; and from henc. have always riſen the moſt dangerous 
factions, which _ ruined the _ nations. Clarendon. 
(29.) While future realms his 'ring thoughts delight, 
His daily viſion, and his dream by night, 4 4 
Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 
From whence he ſees his abſent brother fly. Pofe's Statius. 
(30.) From where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent woods, 
Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(31.) When the plantation grows to ſtrength, then it is time 
to plant it with women as well as with men, that it may ſpread 
into generations, and not he pieced from without, Bac. 
f native power prevail not, ſhall I doubt 
To ſeek for needful ſuccour from witheut. Dryden's An. 
33.) Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb'rous foes, 
ſe circling walls the fev'n fam'd hills encloſe ; 


And thou, whoſe rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
And, from amdff the waves, with glory riſe. Audi ſon. 
(34+) — Here new n | 


yy 2 had not he, who was my guide 
p hither, from among the trees appear d, 
Preſence divine K Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(35.) My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd. Dryden's Ar. 
(36.) There followed him great ET of e from 
Galilee, and from yay — tt. iv. 25. 
(37+) Pay From forth his bridal bow'r, 
Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour, 
And caniſters of conſecrated flour. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(38.) The fea 8 to withdraw from off certain 
y till then at the bottom of it. 
Woodward. 


Kni 
ms king with — from window 
39. ing wi threatnin ouf a wi , 
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holder, commanded his guard and the reſt of his ſoldiers to 


haſten their death. Sidney. 
And join thy voice unto the angel 
From out his ſecret altar touch'd with d fire. Milton. 


Now ſhake, from out thy fruitful breaſt, the ſeeds 
Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds, Dryden Ex. 
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Stron of arms whole iron ſceptre ways Hort but in that file | 
5 goo 2 Where others tell ſteps with me. Shakeſt. Henry VIII. 


The freezing North and hyperborean ſeas, 
Terror is thine ; and wild amazement, flung Fzro'nTtaAL. u. /. [ frontale, Latin; frontal, French. } Any 
8 _ oy A gray > 3 ie n 8 4 228 external form of medicine to be applied to the ſorehend, 
40. iatſoever ſuc inciple there is, it was e ar ie f | and 
found out by diſcourſe, and drawn From out of the very bowels Pence t compoſed amongf the ancients of coolels and 
of heaven and earth. Hecker. * | . 1987 * K 
He. thouch blind of fich We may apply intercipients upon the temples of maſtick: 
Def 4 and th — — 2 a PI Frontales may alſo be applied. Wi /emen's SUrgery. 
ſpis ought extinguiſh d quite, The torpedo, alive, ſtupifies at a diſtance; but after death 


With inward eyes illuminated, | 
His fiery virtue rous d ; 
From under aſhes into ſudden flame. Wilton's Agonifles. 


From within 


TORUS bowels, and the bloated ſkin, Fro'NTATED. adj. — frons, Latin.) In botany, the 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms. Dryd. Virg. Geor. frontated leaf of a flower grows broader, and broader, and 
Fro'MWARD. prep. (nam and peapd, Saxon.] Away from; at laſt perhaps terminates in a right line: uſed in oppoſi- 


4 no ſuch effect; which ha! they retained, they might 


ve ſupplied opium, and ſerved as Frontal in phrenties. 
Brown's Vuigar Erraurs. 


the contrary to the word towards. Not now in ule. tion to cuſpated, which is, when the leaves of a flower 
As 2 going towards as Pyrocles went — fron- end in a point. Queney. 
4-ard his death. ; i | "any: Frxo'ntTBOX. u. front and box.] The box in the play- 
The horizontal needle is continually gs towards Eaſt | uſe from which there is a direct view to the ſtage. 
and Weit; and fo the dipping or 8 e is _—_— up How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 
and down, towards or f 5 the zenith. Beari — Unleſs good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains 
Faoxopt'reroOUs. adj. [ frondifer, Lal.] Bearing leaves. That men may ſay, when we the fronttox grace, 
. | Did. Behold the firſt in virtue, as in face. Pete. 
FRONT. =. /. [ frons, Latin ; front, French.] 1. The Fag'qre. adj. [from front.] Formed with a front. 
face. 2. The face, in a ſenſe of cenſure or dillike : as, a Part fronted brigades form. Milton. 


hardened front ; a fierce front. This is the uſual ſenſe. 3. Fro'xT1E x. n. FS. [ frontiere, French] The marches; the 
The face as oppoſed to an enemy. 4. The part or place limit; the utmo verge of any territory ; the border : 
oppoſed to the face. 5. The van of an army. 6. The properly that which terminates not at the ſea, but fronts 


forepart of any thing, as of a building. 7. The moſt another coun'ry. 
conſpicuous part or perticular. Draw all the inhabitants of thoſe borders away, or plant 
(1.) His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. + garriſons upon all thoſe frontiers about him. Spenſer on Ireland. 


Prior. I upon my frontiers here keep refidence, 
1 „Ae n — ray a * _ That little which is left ſo to defend. Milton. 
e other's tail, purſu d as they purſue. C esch 's Manilius. FAN TIER. adj. Bordering ; conterminous. 
The patriot virtues that diſtend oy A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt hounds, 
Spread on thy front, and in thy boſom glow. Thomfen. Where riling ſeas inſult the A/ antier grounds. Addiſcn. 


88 — — of =. mY — * Wy Fro'xTiseifce. 2. [ frontiſpicium, id quod in fronte con- 
(4-) The acceß of the town was only by a neck of land: ſpicitur; frontiſpice, French.) That part of any building 
our men had ſhot that thundered upon them from the rampier in or other body that directly meets the eye. 
Front, and from the — that lay at ſea in flank. Races, With V/ ontifpiece of diamond and gold 
( 5.) Tvixt hoſt and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left, Embelliiſh'd, thick with ſparkling orient gems 
A breadful interval! and front to front The portal ſhone. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Preſented, ſtood in terrible array. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Who is it has informed us that a rational foul can inhabit no 
(6.) Both theſe ſides are not only returns, but parts of the tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a fort of frontifpiece? Locke. 


Front; and uniform without, though 2 with- The jrontiſprece of the townhoule has pillars of a beautiful 
in, and are on both ſides of a great and y tower, m the black marble, ſtreaked with white. Addiſon on Italy. 
midſt of the front. Ts. Bacon's Eſſays. Fao'xtLess. adj. [from front] Not bluſhing ; wanting 
Palladius adviſeth the front of his edifice ſhould fo reſpect the ſliame; void of ditfidence. 
South, that in its firſt 9 receive the riſing rays of the Thee, frontlcſs man, we follow d from afar, 
Winter ſun, and decline a from the Winter g thereof. Thy inftruments of death and tools of war. Dryder's 11:29. 
: : : Brown's Vulgar Errours. F. or vice, though frontleſs and of harden d face, 
| The prince approach'd the door, Is daunted at the fight of awful grace. Dryden. 
Poſſeſs d the porch, and on the front above F Strike a bluſh n Pore. 
— So ur a ** 5 Fxo'xTLET. n. / [from frons, Latin; fronteau, French. 
a pes cavered — Italy. A bandage worn upon the fore head. 

To FxonT. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To oppoſe directly, 3 N 1 makes that fr * * 3 
ar face to face; to encounter. 2. To ſtand oppoſed or They thall be as frontlets between thine eyes. Deut. vi. 8. 
overagainſt any place or thing. n ; To the forehead frontlets were applied, to reſtrain and inter- 
-=I You four ſhall front them in the narrow lane; we will cept the influx. WiJeman's Surgery. 

: if they ſcape from your encounter, then they heh FxonTro'om. n. [rent and room.] An apartment in 
on us Shakeſp. Henry IV. the forepart of rhe houſe. 


Cue you, wh : 2 2 2 we very If your ſhop ſtands in an eminent ſtreet, the frontrcoms are 
ba g * 8 Shak __ 25 — airy than the backrooms; and it will be in- 
Some are either to be won to the ſtate in a 24 2 — man- convenient to make the frantroom ſhallow. Moxon. 
ner, or fronted with forme other cf the fame that may op- FRORE. adj. (bevroren, Duich, frozen.] Frozen. This 
poſe them, and fo divide the reputation. -on's Eſſays. word is not uſed 2 8 Milton. 
ſhall i ſtaring k — parching aur | 
With all 4 hen 474 8 Don Sebaſtian. Burns Frore, and cold performs th effect of fire. Milton. 


(2.) The {ſquare will be one of the moſt beautiful in Italy Frox we. adj. [bevroren, frozen, Dutch.) Frozen; coa- 


when this ſtatue is erected, and a townhouſe built at one end to gealed with cold. Obfolere. 
Front the church that ſtands on the other. Addiſon on Kaly.. o, my heart-blood is well ni h frorre I feel, 
ToFxonT. v. n. To ftand foremoſt. And my galage grown fait to my heel, S;enje:”s Pafloral, 


— 2 
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FROST. n. /. [xnopr, Saxon. ] 1. The laſt effect of cold ; 
the power or act of congelation. 2. The appearance of 


plants and trees ſparkling with congelation of dew. 
(1.) This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow For” any 
And berrs his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a 77e, a killing Fol, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatnels is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


When the Froft fcizes upon wine, only the more wateriſh 
darts are congealed : there is a mighty ſpirit which can retreat 


into itſelf, and within its own compais lic ſecure from the freez- 
ing impreſſion. 

(2.) Behold the groves that ſhine with ſilver 7, 

Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt. Pope's Winter. 


Fro'sTBITTE Nv. a, | froft and bitten.) Nipped or withered 


by the froft. 
The leaves are too much frofibreten. Mortimer. 
Fro'sTeD. adj. [from fret] Laid on in inequalities like 
thoſe of the hoar froſt upon plants. 
— The rich brocaded {ilk unfold, 
Where rifing flow'rs grow {tiff with fro/*&d gold. Gay. 
Fro'sTILY. adv. [from frofty.] 1. With froſt ; with ex- 
ceſſive cold. 2. Without warmth of affection. 
(2.) Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ſt utterl 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it froftily. Ben. Fohnſon. 
Frao'sTINEss. 2. /. [from frofly.] Cold; freezing cold. 
Fro'sTwAir.. 2. fret and nail.] A nail with a pro- 


minent head driven into the horſe's ſhoes, that it may pierce 


the ice. 


The claws are ftrait only to take hold, for better progreſſion ; 


as a horſe that is ſhod with Fraſtnails. Grew's Coſmol. 
Fao'srwoORK. . /. | froft and work.] . Work in which the 
ſubſtance is laid on with inequalities, like the dew con- 
gealed upon ſhrubs. 
By nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
The fruitful rain, and theſe the Pail compoſe ; 
The ſnowy fleece and curious ſraſt uu theſe, 
Produce the dew, and thoſe the gentle breeze. Blackmere. 
Fro'sTry. ad. [from fro/t.] 1. Having the power of con- 
lation; exceſſive cold. 2. Chill in affection; without 
warmth of kindneſs or courage. 3. Hoary ; grey-haired; 
reſembli aq" Hg "a 
| 1.) For in Rome's t quarrel 
For 4 the frefy nights that I have Satch'd, 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons. Shak. Titus Andron. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it 
burn more fiercely ; as fire ſcorcheth in froffy weather. Bacon. 


A. gnat, half with cold and hunger, went out one 
Froſty morning to a bee-hive. L'Eftrange. 
(2.) What a froffy ſpirited ag is this. Shak. Henry IV. 

33 — is lo ? 

If 0 be baniſh'd from the froffy head, 
Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth? Shak. H. VI. 


 FROTH. 2. /. [ froe, Daniſh and Scottiſh.] 1. Spume ; 


foam; the bubbles cauſed in liquors by agitation. 2. 
Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or eloquence. 3. Any 


thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. 
(1.) His hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his V oth foamy ſeed. 


bubbles, and white circles of froth. Bacon's 
Surging waves againſt a folid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th' affault renew; 
Vain batt'ry, and in uch or bubbles end. 


Milton's Paradiſe Kegained. 
co- 


Glanwille. 
Black nds, diſcolour' d froth, and mingled mud ariſe. Dry. 


The uſeleſs froth ſwims on the ſurface, but the pearl li 
vered with a maſs of waters. 
The ſcatter d ocean flies; 


Scuth. 


Fzo'tmiLy. adv. [from frothy.] 


Fairy Yreen, 
When wind expireth from under the ſea, as it cauſeth ſome 
reſounding of the water, ſo it cauſeth ſome light motions of 


ural Hiftory. 
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They were the froth my raging folly mov d 
When it boil'd up; I knew not then I lov'd, 
Yet then lov'd moſt. Dryden's Aureng2ebe, 


If now the colours of natural bodies are to be mingled, let 
water, a little thickened with ſoap, be agitated to raiſe a froth ; 
and after that froth has ſtood a little, there will appear, to one 
that ſhall view it intently, various colours every where in the 
ſurfaces of the bubbles; but to one that ſhall go ſo far off that 
he cannot diſtinguiſh the colours from one another, the whole 

froth will grow white, with a perfect whiteneſs. Newton, 

A painter, having finiſhed the picture of a horſe, excepting 
the looſe froth about his mouth and his bridle ; and after many 
unſucceſsful eſſays, deſpairing to do that to his ſatisfaction, in 
a great threw a ſpunge at it, all beſmeared with the co- 
lours, which fortunately hitting upon the right place, by one 
bold ſtroke of chance moſt exactly ſupplied the want of (kill in 
the artiſt. | Bentley 5 Serma... 

(3.) Whoeateth his veal, pig and lamb being fr0zh, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. Tufer. 


To Fork. v. n. [front the noun.] To foam; to throw 


out ſpume; to genetate ſpume. 
He frets within, froth« treaſon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his teeth. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Exceſs muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it flutter and 


Froth high. Grew. 
1. With foam; 


F with 
ſpume. 2. In an empty trifling manner. 


Fro'tThy. adj. [from froth.) 1. Full of foam, froth, or 
ſpume. 2. Soft; not ſolid ; waſting. 3. Vain; empty; 
trifling. 

(1.) The ſap of trees is of differinz natures ; ſome watery 
and clear, as vines, beeches, pears; ſome thick, as apples; 


fome gummy, as cherries ; and fome frothy, as elms. con. 
old a frothy ſubſtance riſe ; | 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Suit. 

(2.) Their bodies are ſo ſolid and hard as you need not fear 


that bathing ſhould make them frothy. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

(3.) What's a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy vanity of 

diſcourſe that commonly attends theſe pompous entertainments ? 
What is it but a mortification to a man of ſenſe and virtue? 

L*'Eftrange. 

Though the principles of religion were never ſo clear and 

evident, yet they may be made ridiculous by vain and frot/y 

as the graveſt and wiſeſt perſon in the world may be 

ing put in a fool's coat. Tillli ſen. 


FROUNCE. . /. A word uſed by falconers for a diſtem- 


per, in which white ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill, 


Skinner. 


ToFrxounce. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To frizzle or cur! 
the hair about the face. This word was at firtt probably 
uſed in contempt. 

Some Frounce their curled hair in courtly guiſe, 
Some prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Fairy 9yeev. 
Some warlike ſign muſt be uſed ; either a flovenly buſkin, or 


an overſtaring frounced head. Aſcham's Schootma ſicr . 
Thus, night, oft ſee me in thy pale career, 
Till civil fuited morn appear; 
Not trick d and freunc d as the was wont, 
With the Attick boy to hunt. Wilton. 
Fro'uzy. adj. [A cant word.] 1. Fœtid; muſty. 2. 
Dim ; cloudy. 
(x. Petticoats in frouzy heaps. \ Swift, 
(2.) When firſt Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and fteams her looks di ;z 
A frouzy dirty-colour'd red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. S$awift. 


FRO'WARD. adj. [rpampeans, Saxon.] Peeviſh ; ungo- 
vernable ; angry; perverſe : the contrary to toward. 
The froward pain of mine own heart made me delight to 
puniſh him, whom I eſteemed the chiefeft let in the way. S:4ney+ 
She's not froward, but modeſt as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn, — Shakeſpeare 


F R O 
Whoſe ways are crooked, and they Fro ward in their paths. 


Prov. ii. 15. 

Time moveth fo round, that a froward retention of cuſtom 

is as turbulent a thing as innovation, Bacon's Eſſays. 

"Tis with froward men, and frowerd factions too, as tis 

with froward children; they'll be ſooner quieted by fear than 

by any ſenſe of duty. L*Eftrange. 

Motions occaſion ſleep, as we find by the common uſe and 

experience of rocking froward children in cradles. Temple. 

FRO WAARDLY. adv, [from freward.] Pecviſhly ; per- 
ver ſely. 

I hid me and was wroth, and he went frowardly in the way 

of his heart. Iſa. lvii. 17. 

Fro'WARDNESS. u. , [from froward.] Peeviſhneſa; per- 


verſen 


How many frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmother ? how 


many indignities does he paſs by? how many affronts does he 
put up at our hands ? South. 
— We'll mutually 
The warmth of youth and frowardneſs of age. Addiſ. Cato. 
Frxo'wek. . , [I know not the etymology.] A cleaving 
tcol. | 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a ſawpit, good huſbandry hath. Tuſſer. 
To FROWN. v. a. [ frogner, old French, to wrinkle. Hin- 
ner.] To expreſs diſpleaſure by conttacting the face to 
wrinkles ; to look ſtern. 
Say, that ſhe frowns ; I'll ſay, ſhe looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Shakeſp. 
They chuſe their magiſtrate ; 
And fuch a __ as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His 9 inſt a graver bench 
1 22 255 Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
How now, da , what makes that frontlet on? You are 
too much of late i th' frown. ** 
—— Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou hadſt no need to 


care for her frowning. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Heroes in anumated marble frown. Pofe. 
The wood, 


Whoſe ſhady horrors on a rifing brow 
Wav'd high, and fxown'd upon the ftream below. Pate. 
Frown. ». /. [from the verb.] A wrinkled look ; a look of 
diſpleaſure. 
Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and by ſome notable 


exploit win again her favour. MKro/les's Hiflory of the Turks. 
In his half-clos'd 
Stern vengeance yet an hoſtile terror ſtand ; 
His front yet threatens, and his fFrowns command. Prior. 
Fro'wninGLy. adv. [irom frown.] Sternly ; with a look 
of diſpleaſure. 
What, look'd he frowninghy ? 8 
A count nance more in forrow than in anger. Shak. Hamlet. 
Fro'wy, adj. Muſty ; moſſy. This word is now not uſed ; 
but inſtead of it frouzy. 
But if with th gotes ſhould » 
They 2 be Sd ; * 
Or like not of the Fou fede, 
Or with the weeds be glutted. | Sfenſer's Paflorals. 
Fro'zen. part. paſſ. of freeze. 1. Congealed with cold. 
2. Chill in affeQion. 3. Void of heat of appetite. 
(1.) What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Aſia's crown with European arms; 
Ev'n ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 
Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea. Dryden's Xn, 
Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iſſues forth 
T' invade the frozen waggon of the North. Dryd. Ovid. 
A cheerful blaze aroſe, and by the fire 
They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their wet attire. 
Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
in.) Rowe whom was ho fine frozen knight, E in deſ- 
par ; but tus armour naturally repreſenting i all his fur- 
niture lively anſwering — — Sidney. 
Be not ever frozen, coy ; 


One beam of love will ſoon deſtroy 


F R U 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. „ COW, 
(3.) Even here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pofe. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 


Who vit profeſs, 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. F. . 


Prxv'cTIrzrOUS. adj. | frufifer, Latin.] Bearing fruit. 


Ainſworth. 
To FRU'CTIFY. v. a. [| frudifier, French.] To make 
fruitful; to fertiliſe. 

The legal levies the ſovereign raiſes are as vapours which the 
ſun exhales, which fall down in ſweet ſhowers to frudtify the 
earth. Hou elt Vecal Foreft. 

Where e'er ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden birth | 

Adorns the trees, and fr uctiſes the earth. 

To Fav'crtiry. v. n. To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may frudtify ; maketh 
the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and courage; 
and ſerveth as a moſt approved remedy — all doleful and 
heavy acciden ts which befal men in this preſent life. Hooker. 

Thus would there nothing frudtify, either near or under 
them, the ſun being horizontal to the poles. Brown. 

Faucrtirica'tlion. 2. / [from frudify.] The act of cauſ- 
ing or of bearing fruit; fecundation; fertility. | 

That the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the Spring, to put the 
plant in a capacity of frudtification, he that hath beheld how 
many gallons of water may be drawn from a birch-tree, hath 
flender reaſon to doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Fay'cTuous. adj. [ frufueux, French; from frudify.] 
Fruitful ; fertile; impregnating with fertility. 
Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of corn 

Oft interlac'd occur ; and both imbibe 

Fitting congenl juice, fo rich the foil, 

So —_ does Stew moiſture o'erabound ! Phillips. 

FRU'GAL. adj. [ frugalis, Latin; frugal, French.] Thrifty; 
ſparing ; parſimonious ; not prodigal ; not protuſe ; not 


lavi 
„ Reaſoning, I oft admire, 
How Nature wiſe and fruga/ could commit 
Such diſproportions, with ſuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 


Granville. 


Greater ſo manifold to this one uſe. Miltcr. 
And wing'd ors his ſharp hunger fed 

With frugal ſcraps of fleſh and maſlin bread. Harte. 
If throu milfs he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 


Frugal of light, in looſe and itraggling ſtreams, 
Suſpect a driſling day. Dr yden's Virgil. 
Fau'caLLyY. adv. [ſtrom frugal.) Parſunoniouſly; ſpar- 
ingly ; thtiftily. 
Mean time young Paſimond his marriage preis d, 
Andfrugally reſolv'd, the charge to ſhun, 
To join his brother's bridal with his own. Dryden. 
Fauca'itity. 3. . ¶ frugalite, French ; ſrugalitas, Latin. ] 
Thrift ; parſimony ; good kufbandry. 


As for the general fort of men, fruga/ity may be the cute 


of drinking water; for that is no ſmall ſaving, to pay nothing 
for one's drink. 
Frugality and bounty too, | 
Thoſe ditt ring virtues, meet in you. Wallcr. 
In this agality of your praiſes, ſome things I cannot omit. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedicatic:. 
The boundaries of virtues are indiviſible lincs : it is impoſ- 
ſible to march up cloſe to the frontiers of frugality, without 
entering the territories of parſimony. Arouthno:"s Jahn Bull. 
Fauci'rerous. adj: | frugifer, Latin.] Beating fruit. 
Ainſiocrih. 
FRUIT. n. /. [ fruftus, Latin; frwyth, Wellh ; fruit, 
French.] 1. Ihe product of a tree or plant in which the 
ſeeds are contained. 2. That part of a plant which is 
taken for food. 3. Production. 4. The offspring of the 
womb ; the young of any animal. 5. Advantage gained 
by any enterpriſe or conduct. 6. The ctfect or conſe- 
quence of any action. 


'” 14”) 
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(1. ) The ftrawherry grows underneath the nettle, 
Aud wholeſome wberries thrive and ripen beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. Shak. Henry V. 
(2.) — By tafting of that Fruit forhid, 
Where they fought knowledge, they did error find. Davies. 
Sce how the riſing fruits the ens crown, | 
Imbibe the fun, and make his light their own. Blackmore. 
(3.) The fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs and righteou!- 
nels, and truth. Etheſ. v. 9. 
(A.) Can'ſt thou their reck'nings keep ? the time compute, 
When their fwol'n bellies ſhall enlarge the Fruit. Sandyc. 
( 5.) What is become of all the = of Sweden's victories? 
Where are the fruit of them at this day? Or of what benefit 
will they be to poſterity ? Swift. 
Another fruit, from conſidering things in themſelves, will 
be, that each men will purſue his thoughts in that method 
which will be mon agreeable to the nature'of the thing, and 
to his apprehention ot what it ſiggeſts to him. Locke. 
(6.) She bluſhed when ſhe conhdered the effect of granting; 
me was pale when the remembered the fruits of denying. Signey. 
They ſhail eat of the fruit of their own way. Prov. 
Pav'iiTacu. nm. [ fruitage, French.] Fruit colleQuvely ; 
various fruits. 
— In heav'n the trees 
Of life ambroſial fruitage bear, and vines | 
Yield nectar. n Milton; Paradiſe Loft. 
— — Greedily they pluck'd 
The fruitage, fair to ſight, like that which 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam d. Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the taking in flowers 
and ꝗ̃ witage for the garmiſhing of their work ? Mere. 
Fxu'ttTBEARER. n. /. [ fruit and bearer.) That which pro- 
duces fruit. 
Trees, eſpecially fruitbearers, are often infected with the 
meaſles. N timer Huſbandry. 
FRUHTBTARIN C. adj. [ fruit and bear.] Having the quali- 
ty of producing fruit. 
By this way graft trees of different kinds one on another, as 
H uitbearing trees on thoſe that bear not. Mortimer. 
FRUITERER. n. /. [ fruatier, French. ] One who trades in 
fruit. 
I did fight with one Samſon Stockfilh, a fruiterer, behind 
Gray's-inn. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
Walnuts the fr vit"rer's hand in Autumn ftain ; 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. Gay. 
Fav'tTery. 2. fruiterie, French.] 1. Fruit collective- 
ly taken. 2. A fruit- loft; a repoſitory for fruit. 
(1.) Oft, . thy care 
To help thy plants, on the I fruitery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blaſt 


Diſaſtrous flies. Phillips. 
Fau'trTrUL. adj. ¶ fruit and full.) 1. Fertile ; abundantly 
productive; liberal of vegetable product. 2. Actually 


bearing fruit. 3. Prolifick; childbearing ; not barren. 
4. Plenteous ; abounding in any thing. 

(1.) If the continued cruel, he could no more ſuſtain his life 
than the earth remain fru1tful in the ſun's continual abſence. 


Sidney. 
— The Earth, = 
Though in compariſon of Heav'n, fo ſmall, 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the fun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth. 

(2.) — Adonis' gardens, 

That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 

(3.) Hear, Nature, hear; dear goddeſs, hear a father! 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou did'it intend 
To make dab ereature fruitful: 

Into her womb convey ſterility. 

Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race; then bleſs d mankind, and faid, 
Be ui tiul, multiply, and fill the Earth; 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Milton. 


Shak. 


Nature, the youths amorous and 
damſels fruitful. Gay's Preface to the What dye = 
(.) While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 

And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, 

Me into foreign realms my fate con 

Through nations fruitful of i lays. Addiſon, 

Fau'tTFULLY. adv. [from fruitfu),] 1. In ſuch a manner 
as to be prolifick. 2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. 
(1.) How facred feeds of fea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire through univerſal night, | 
And empty ſpace did fruitfully unite. Roſcommon. 
(2.) You have many opportunities to cut him off: if your 
will want not, time and place will be fruitfully offered. Shah. 
Favu'iTFULNESS. n. from A 1. Fertility; fe- 
cundity ; plentitul production. 2. The quality of being 
—_— or bearing many children. 3. Exuberant abun- 
nce. 
(..) Neither can we aſcribe the fame fruitfulneſs to an 
of the earth, nor the ſame virtue to 7 * 2 
that they had before the flood. Kaleigh's Hiflor y. 
(2.) The goddeſs preſent at the match ſhe made, 

So bleſs d the bed, fuch fruitfulneſs convey d, 

That ere ten moons had 'd either horn, 

To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd. Ovid. 

(3-) The remedy of fruitfulneſs is eafy, but no ir will 
help the contrary : I will ke and praiſe ſome things in a young 
writer, which yet, if he continues in, I cannot but juſtly hate 
him for. Ben. Fobnſon's Dijcoveries. 

Frxu'tTGROVES, 2. /. | fruit and groves.] Shades, or cloſe 
plantations of fruit trees. 
— — The faithful ſlave, 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 
To tend the fruitgroves 2? | Pofe's Odyſſey. 
FRUPTION. =. /. { fruer, Latin.] Enjoyment ; poſſeſſion ; 
pleaſure given by poſſeſſion or uſe. 

Man doth not ſeem to reſt ſatisfied either with fruition of that 
wherewith his life 1s preſerved, or with performance of ſuch ac- 
tions as advance him moſt deſervedly in eſtimation. Heoker., 

I am driv'n, by breath of her renown, 
Either to ſeek ſhipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her leve. Shak. Henry VI. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev'n all they wiſh ; and yet their narrow hearts 

Cannot fo a fluency receive, 

But their fruition to a ſtranger leave. Sandys's Parafhraſe. 

Wit once, like , without art or , 

Naked and unadorn'd, could find fucceſs ; 

Till by fruition, novelty deſtroy d, 

The nymph muſt find new charms to be enjoy d. Gran, 

Affliction generally diſables a man from purſuing thoſe vices 
in which the guilt of men conſiſts : if the affliction be on his 
body, his appetites are weakened, and capacity of fruition de 
ſtroyed. erg Ser mon 
RU'ITIVE. adj. [from the noun] Erjoying ; poſſeſſing; 
having the power of 22 A word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for ui tive or —_— tal know- 
ledge, it is reſerved among the prerogatives of being in heaven, 
to know how happy we ſhall be, when there. Boyle. 

Fau'tTLEsS. adj. [from fruit.) 1. Barren of fruit ; not 
bearing fruit. 2. Vain; productive of no advantage; 


idle ; unprofitable. 3. Having no offspring. 
(1.) The Spaniards of Mexico, for the ba forty years, 
up as 


Kaleigh's Hiftor y. 


I have copied 


could not make our kind of wheat bear ſeed ; but it 
high as the trees, and was fruitleſs. 
uoth he, return again 
e joys ſo fruitleſs are; 
long voyage fare. 
voyage 
Spenſer . Fairy Vcen. 
r 
Milton. 


(2.) O!] let me not, 
Back to the world, 

But let me here for ay in 
Or ſtraightway on that laſt 


t! we might have ſpar d our 
Fruitleſs to me, though fruit be here t' exceſs. 
The other is fo 
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(3-) Upon my head they plac d a fruitleſs crown, | AB = cxe> employ Quiy ing darts; 
put a barren ſcepter in my gripe ; But out of order „in air they join, ; 
No fon of mine i ing. Macbeth. And multitude makes Fruſtrate the deſign. Ovid. 


Fau'tTLESSLY., adv. [from fruitleſs.) Vainly ; idly; un-  (2.) Few things are fo reſtrained to any one end or purpoſe, 


profitably. that, |} being extinct, they ſhould forthwith utterly be- 
After this fruit curioſity fruitlefly enquireth, and confidence _ dome u rate. . 
blindly determineth. 1. Brown's Vulgar Errowrs, FRusrAATIOx. . f. fruſtratio, Latin; from fruftrate.] 
Walking they talk d, and frui tleſiy divin'd 1 ; defeat. 
What friend the pri by thoſe words 'd. Dryden. In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and irreſiſtible power 


Fau'tT-TiME. 2. J. [fruit and time.] The Autumn; the countermands their deepeſt projects, ſplits their counſels, and 


time for gathering fruit. ſites their moſt refined policies with fruſtration and a * 
Fav'tTTREE. 2. /. [ fruit and tree.] A tree of that kind ; _— 
whoſe principal value ariſes from the fi uit produced by it. Fx rn rv E. adj. [from fruftrate.] Fallacious ; diſap- 
Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, pointing. Ainſworth. 


That tips with ſilver all theſe ; uittret tops. Shakeſpeare. 
228 houſes full of all goods, wells di vine- 
yards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in abundance. ix. 25. 
All with a border of rich fruittrees crown d, 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. Waller. 
FreumenTaA'cious. adj. [from frumentum, Latin.] Made 


FausTRATORY. adj. [from fruſtrate] That which makes 
— 4 procedure void; that which vacates any former pro- 
ce 


Bartolus reſtrains this to a fruftratory appeal. Aylife. 


FRU'STRUM. n. /. [Latin.] A piece cut off from a regular 
hgure. A term of ſcience. 


of grain. Did. Fxy. n. from froe, foam, Daniſh. Skinner.] 1. The 


Frume'nTy. u. [ frumentum, corn, Latin.] Food made 
of wheat boiled in milk. 
Toa Fxumy. v. a. To mock ; to browbeat. Skinner, Ainſ. 
To Faus R. v. @. ¶ froifſer, French.] To break, bruiſe, or 
cruſh. Hanmer. 
T like thy armour well; 
I'll ruſh it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 
Fus R. u. /. [from the verb.] A fort of tender horn that 
grows in the middle of the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from 
the toe: it divides into two branches, running towards the 
heel, in the form of a fork. Farrier's Did. 
FausTRa'NEOUs. adj. [ fruſtra, Latin.] Vain; uſeleſs ; 
unprofitable ; without advantage. 

Their attempts being ſo fruftrancous, and the demonſtrations 
to the contrary fo perſpicuous, it is a marvel that any man ſhould 
be zealouſly affected in a cauſe that has neither truth nor any 
honeſt uſt in it. More. 

He timely withdraws his fruftraneous baffled kindneſſes, and 
ſees the folly of endeavouring to ftroke a tyger into a lamb, or 
to court an Ethiopian out of Nis colour. South. 

To FRU'STRATE. v. a. { fruſtror, Latin; fruſtrer, Fr.] 
1. To defeat ; to diſappoint ; to baulk. 2. To make 
null ; to nullify. 

(u.) It is an axiom of nature, that natural deſire cannot ut- 


terly be fruffrate. Hooker. 
To mock the b 0 the world 
0 5 
To fruſlrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Stern look d the fiend, as fFrufirate of his will; 

Not half fuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
Not more almighty to our mi | 
Than wiſe to frufirate all our plots and wiles. Milton. 

(2.) The act of parliament which gave all his lands to the 
queen, did cut off and fruſſrate all ſuch conveyances. Sfenſer. 


Now thou haſt aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam ; and by vanquiſhing 
Temptation, haſt regain'd loſt paradiſe, 
And fruftrated the ueſt fraudulent. Milton. 
The peculiar ſtrength of the motive may of itſelf con- 


tribute to fruſtrate the of it, ing it liable to be 
ſuf S Atterbury. 
Pau'sTRATE. participial 2 from the verb.] 1. Vain; 
ineffectual; uſeleſs ; unprofitable. 2. Null; void. 
is drown'd 
to find, and the ſea mocks 
Shakeſpeare's Tempeſt. 
ing by Julian buſied in 
of fire iſſuing near 


ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced from the ſpawn. 2. 
Any ſwarm of animals ; or young people in contempt. 
love dra 


(r.) They come to us, but as ws 3 

He ſwallows us, and never chaws : 

By him, as by chain'd ſhot, whole ranks to die ; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
Forthwith the ſounds and ſeas, each creek and bay, 

With fry innumerable ſwarm, and ſhoals 

Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 

Glide under the green wave in ſculls, that oft 

Bank the mid-ſea. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The angler had the hap to draw up a very little fiſh from 


among the fry. L'Eftrange. 


So cloſe behind ſome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t' attend their prey; 

And give no chace, but ſwallow in the fs p 
Which through their gaping jaws miſtake the way. Dryden. 
(2.) Out of the fry of eſe rakehell horſeboys, growing up 


in kna and villany, are their kern continually ſupplied and 
maintained, Spenſer on Ireland. 


Them before the fry of children young 

Their wanton ſports and childiſh mirth did play, 

And to the maidens ſounding timbrels ſung. Fairy cen. 
Draw me no conſtellations there, 

Nor dog, nor goat, nor bull, nor bear ; 


Nor any of that monſtrous fry 

Of animals that ſtock the ſky. Oldbam. 

The young fry muſt be held at a diſtance, and kept under the 
diſcipline of contempt. Cullier on Pride. 


Fay. n./. A kind of ſieve. 


He dreſſeth the duſt from malt, by running it through a fan 


orfry. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
To FRY. v. a. [ frigo, Lat. frio, Welih ; frick, Erſe.] To 
dreſs food by 2 r e fire. 
To FRY. v.n. 1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 2. 
To ſuffer the action of fire. 3. To melt with heat. 4. 
To be agirated like liquor in the pan on the fie. 


(2.) So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Above the brims they —_— CT 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dryd. An, 

(3.) Spices and gums about them melting , 

And, ix like, in that rich neſt they die. Walter. 
4.) Gil of ſweet almonds, newly drawn with ſugar, and a 
e ſpice, ſpread upon bread toaſted, is an excellent nouriſher ; 


but then, to keep the oil from Frying in the ſtomach, dripk mild 
. en. 


Where no ford he finds, no water Vries, 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 
But ſmoothly ſlide along, and fwell the thoar, 


That courſe he ſteer d. Dryden's Eu. 


* Hic. Fav. * the verb.] A dith of things fried. 


; 
1 


1 0 
Fay'tncravx. n. , [ fry and pan.] The veſſel in which 


meat is toaſted on the fire. 

IF I pals by fea, I may chance to fall from the fryingan into 
the fire. HowelP's Vocal Foreft. 

We un lerſtand by out of the fr pingfan into the fire, that 
things go from bad to worſe. LF flrange. 

A fr:em:n of London has the privilege of diſturbing a whole 
ſtreet with the twanking of a braſs kettle or a_frpinzþan. 

Addiſon, Hectator. 
7 Fun. v. a. To put off; to delay by falſe pretences ; to 
cheat. It is generally written fob. Sce Fog. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for a r lone woman to 
bear; and I have borne, and borne, and borne, and have been 
Fubb"'d off and fab d off from this day to that day, that it is a 
ſhame to he thought on. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

Fos u. / A plump chubby boy. Ainſworth. 
Fu'caTted. adj. | fucatus, Latin.] 1. Painted ; diſguiſed 
with paint. 2. Diſguiſed by falſe ſhiw. 
FU'CUS. n. [ Latin.] Paint for the face. 
— Women chat 
Of Fucus this, and fucus that. Ben. Foanica. 
Thoſe who paint for dehauchery ſhould have the Facus pull-d 
off, and the coarſeneſs underneath diſcovered. Collicr. 


ToFu'vpLie. v. @. [Of unknown etymology.] To make 
drunk. 


Not now in uſe. 


The table floating round, | 
Aud pavement faithleſs to the fudaled feet. TI on. fun. 
70 umDLE. v. n. To drink to excels. 
N71 will be whoring and fuddling on ſtill. L'Eftrange. 


FC UL. . from feu, fre, French.] The matter or ali- 


ment of hire. 
This (all be with burning and Fuel of fire. 
— This ſpark will prove a raging fre, 
If wine and fuel be brought to feed it with. Shak. H. VI. 

Mov'd by my charms, with them your love may ceale ; 
And as the Fuel ſinks, the flame decreaſe, Prior. 
To FuE L. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To feed fire with 

combuſtible matter. 2. To ftore with firing. 

(r.) And yet ſhe cannot waſte by this, 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong ; 

For more corruption needful is, 


Ia. ix. 5. 


To fuel ſuch a fever long. Denne. 
Never, alas! the dreadful name 

That Fuels the infernal flame. Cowley. 
The fuel a chimney blazes wide. Thomſon's Autumn. 


(2.) Some are plainly ceconomical, as that the ſeat be well 
watered, and well fuelled. Notten' Architecture. 
FU ILLEMORTE. n. /. [French.] Corruptly pronounced 
and written philomat. Fueillemorte colour ligniñes the co- 
lour of withered leaves in a * | 
Fuca'ciovs. adj. | fugax, fugacis, Latin.] Volatile. 
ie . [fugax, Latin.] Volatility; the 
quality of flying away. 
Fuca'citv. n. /. [ fugax, Latin.] 1. Volatility; quality 
of flying away. 2. Uncerrainty ; inſtability. 

(r.) Spirits and falts, which, by their fugacity, colour, 
ſmell, For a divers experiments that I purpoſely made to 
examine them, e Of Or? WO OY ON @ 

Fucn. inter}. [perhaps from $iv.] An expreſſion of abhor- 
rence, Commonly fob. 

A very filthy fellow : how odiouſly he ſmells of his country 
garlick ! fugh, how he ſtinks of Spain! Dryd. Don Sebaflian. 

FU'GITIVE. adj. [ fugitif, French; fugitivus, Latin.] 1. 
Nat tenable a not P be held or A) 2. Unſteady ; 
unſtable ; not durable. 3. Volatile ; apt to fly away. 
Flying ; running from danger. 5. Flying from duty ; fall: 
ing off. 6. Wandering ; runnagate ; vagabond. 

Our idea of infinity is a growing and Fugitive idea, ſtill in a 
boundleſs progrefſion, that can ſtop no where. Locke, 

Happineſs, object of that waking dream, 

Which we call lite, miſtaking ; Fugitive theme 


Fu'c1T:ive. I /. [from the adjective.] 1. One who runs 


Fu'ctTiveness. n. , [from fugitive.] 


ToFuLerL. v. a. [ 


FUL 
Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, 


Notional good, by fancy only male, Prior, 

(3-) The more tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, of many 
of the more ſturdy vegetables, fall off for want of the ſupply 
from beneath : thoſe only which are more tenacious, making a 
ſhift to ſubſiſt without ſuch recruit. Woodward"s Nat. Hiſtory, 

(4.) Whillt yet with Parthian blood thy Word is warm, 

The fugitive Parthians follow. Shak. Ant. and Clectatra, 
— The Trojan chief 

Thrice Fugitive about Troy wall. Milton. 

(F.) Can afupitive daughter enjoy herſelf, while her parents 
are in tears ? Clariſſa. 

(6.) The moſt malicious ſurmiſe was countenanced by a li- 
bellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, Wetter, 


2. One who takes ſhelter un- 


trom his ſtation or duty. 
3. One hard to be 


det another power from puniſhment. 
caught or detained. 

(r.) Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, beſt ſer. 
vants, but not always beſt ſubjects; for they are light to run 
away, and almoſt all fugitives are of that condition. Bacon. 

Back to thy puniſhment, 

Falſe fucitive ! and to thy ſpeed add wings, 

Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 

Thy ling'ring. . Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

We underſtand by ſome fugitives that he hatn commanded 

The generals to return with victory, or expect 

A ſhameful death. Denham's Sopby. 

(2.) Too many, being men of good inheritance, are fed 
beyond the ſeas, where tiiey live under princes which are her 
majaſtyꝭs proteſſed enemies; and converſe and are confederates 
with other traytors and fugitrves there abiding. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 
great and too juſt, either to want 
Dryden. 


Your royal highneſs is too 
or to receive the homage of rebellious fugitives. 
(3.) What muſe but his can Nature's beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy Fugitive, call'd wit. Harte. 
1, Volatility ; 
2 2. Inſtability ; uncertainty. 
(1.) That divers falts, emerging upon the analyſis of many 
concretes, are very volatile, is plain from the fugitiveneſs of 
ſalt and of hartſhorn aſcending in diſtillation, Boyle. 


FUGUE. n. /. [French ; from fuga, Latin.] In muſick, 


ſome point, conſiſting of four, five, fix, or any other 
number of notes n by ſome one ſingle part, and then 
ſeconded by a third, fourth, filth and fixth part, if the 
compoſition conſiſts of ſo many; repeating the fame, or 
ſuch like notes, fo that the ſeveral parts follow, or come 
in one after another in the ſame manner, the leading parts 
ſtill flying before thoſe that follow. arris. 

The rts and fuges have an with the figures 
in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. 

The ſkilful organiſt plies his grave and fancied deſcant in 
lofty Fugues. Milton on Education. 

His volant touch 


Inſtinct through all proportions, low and high, 


Fled, and purſu'd tranfverſe the reſonant Fug ue. Milton. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 

In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a Fugue expire. AdZiſon. 


Fu'LcimenT. n. /. | fulcimen, fulcimentum, Latin.] That 


on which a body reſts, which acts or is ated upon at each 
end, as a ballance or a lever. 

The power that equip with any weight, muſt haue 
the ſame proportion unto it as there is betwixt their ſeveral diſ- 
tances from the center or fulciment. Wilkins. 
and f. 1. To fill till there is 
no room for more. This ſenſe is now not uſed. 2. Io 


anſwer any prophecy or 2 nce. 3. To 

anſwer any promiſe or — » o anſwer nay defies 5 

13 — » 5. To anſwer any la 
le : ; 


obed 


F U L 
1.) Six gates i th' city, with maſſy les, 
al correſponſive and folilling bolts, _ 
Sparre up the ſons of 1 
Shakeſp. Troil. and Creſida, Prol. 
(2.) They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the pro- 
phets which are read every ſabbath-day, they have fudfilled 
them in condemning him. Acts, xili. 27. 
The fury bath'd them in each other's blood ; 
Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flies, 
And bears Fulfi/['d her promiſe to the ſkies. 
(3-) Here nature ſeems fulfill d in all her ends. 
Milton's Par. Loft. 
(4.) If on my wounded breaſt thou drop'| a tear, 
Think for whole fake my breaſt that wound did bear ; 
And faithfully my laſt defires fulfil, 
As I perform my cruer's father's will. Dryden's Ovid. 
(g.) Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore love is 
the fulfilling of the law. Rom. xiii. 10. 
——— This I my glory account, 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well-pleas'd, declar'ſt thy will 
FulfilFd, which to fulfil is all my bliſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
FuLrRAUGRHT. ai. | full and fraught.) Fully ſtored. 
———— Thy fall hath Jet a kind of blot 
To mark the fulfraught man, the beſt endu'd, 
With ſome ſuſpicion. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Fu'Lcency. . /. [ fulgens, Latin.] Splendour; glitter. 
| Dictionary. 
Fu'LGexT. adj. ¶ fulgenss Latin.] Shining ; dazzling ; ex- 
quiſitely bright. 
———— As from a cloud his fu/gent head, 
And ſhape ſtar- bright, appear d. ' Milton's Par. Lift. 
The illumination is not bright and fulgent as to obſcure 


tinguiſh all perceptibility of reaſon. & 
+ I 20! More Divine Dial. 
FULGID. adj. [ fulgidus, Latin.] Shining; glittering ; 


dazzling. 
Furc1'piTy., . . [from fulgid.] Splendour; dazzling 
glitter. Did. 
Fu't.cour. mn. , | fulger, Latin.] Splendour; dazzling 
brightneſs like that of lightening. 
Glow-worms alive project a luſtre in the dark; which ful- 
gour, notwithſtanding, craſeth after death. Brown. 
When I ſet my eyes on this fide of things, there ſhines from 
them ſuch ap intellectual fu/gour, that methinks the very glory 
of the —— vitibie through them. More. 


Foulcura'TiIoN. 2. /. [ fu/guratio, Latin.] The act of 


lightening. 
Fu'Lnam. . . A cant word for falſe dice. Hanmer. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and Fulbam's hold, 
And high and — beguile the rich and poor. Shakeſp. 


Foulr'cinous. adj. ¶ fuligineux-ſe, Fr. fuliginoſus, Lat.] 
Sooty ; ſmoky. N 
Burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs the Fuliginous va- 
pours of duſky melancholy, and fo cure madneſs. Bacon. 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, he makes her 
in divers places a fuligimous link of lies. Howel. 
Fu'LiMarT. u. . [This word, of which Skinner obſerves 
that he found it only in this paſſage, ſeems to mean the 
fame with float.] A kind of ſtinking ferret. 
The fichat, the Fulimart, and the ferret, live upon the face, 
and within the bowels of the earth. 
FULL. adj. [pulle, Saxon ; vol, Dutch.] 1. Replere ; 
without vacuity ; having no ſpace void. 2. Abounding 
in any quality good or bad. 3. Stored with any thing ; 
well ſupplied with any thing. 4. Plump ; faginated ; 
as. 2 — 3 fated. 6. Crowded with regard to 
the imagination or memory. 7. That which fills or makes 
full; large ; great in effect. 8. Complete; ſuch as that 
nothing AA is defired or wanted. 9g. Complete with- 
out abatement ; at the utmoſt ee. 10. Containing 
the whole matter ; expreſſing much. 11. Strong ; not 
z not attenuated. 12. Mature; perfect. 13. [Ap- 


Dryden's An. 


Full aſſurance of another life. 


fuller than 
reading of him have left upon my thoughts. 


FU L 


plied to the moon.] Complete in its orb. 14. Not 
continuous, or a full ſtop. 15. Spread to view in all 
dimenſions. 
r.) Better is an handful with quietneſs than both the hands 
with travel and vexation of ſpirit. Eccl. iv. 6. 


Valley full of chariots. Ijaiah. 

The trees of the Lord are Full of ſap. Pſalms. 
Where all muſt Full or not coherent be. Pope. 
(2.) With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 

He met her full, but full of warefulneſs. Sidney. 


—— Lou ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty and full of view. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets of the com- 
mendation of thoſe they follow, are full of inconvenience ; 
they taint buſineſs through want of ſecrecy, and export honour 


from a man, and make him a return in envy. Bacon. 
That muſt be our cure, 
To be no more; fad cure ; for who would loſe, 
Though Full of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thoſe thoughts thee wander through eternity ? Milton. 
Gay religion's ful! of pomp and gold. Milton. 


In that ſweet ſeaſon, as in bed I lay, 
I turn'd my weary fide, but till in vain, 
Though full af pouthf ul health and void of pain. Dryden. 
He is Full of wants which he cannot ſupply, and compaſſed 
about with infirmities which he cannot remove. Tillotſon. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his fire, 
And paints the. paſſions that your eyes inſpire ; 
Full of that flame, his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. Granw. 
(3-) ull of days was he ; ® 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to fee. Tickel. 
(4-) A gentleman of a full body having broken his Kin by 
a fall, the wound inflamed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2% am Full of the burnt offeringg of rams. Ia. i. 11. 
i alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the eye, before it 
be full bf the ſame object. Bacon. 
(6.) Every one is full of the miracles done by cold baths on 
decayed and weak conſtitutions. Locke. 
(7.) Water digeſteth a full meal ſooner than any liquor. 
SY Arbuthnot. 
(3.) That day had ſeen the full accompliſhment 


Of all his travels. Daniel s Civil War. 
What remains, ye gods, 
But up and enter now into Full bliſs ? Milton. 


Being tried at that time only with a promiſe, he gave ful! 
credit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave evidence of his Sdelity as 
faſt as occaſions were offered. Hammond Pra. Catechiſm. 
The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead hath given the world 
Tillotſon. 
(9.) At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. Gen. 
After hard riding plunge the horſes into water, and allow 
them to drink as they pleaſe ; but gallop them l ſpeed, to 
warm the water in their bellies. Swwift's Direct. to the Groom. 
(10.) Where my ns are not ſo Full as his, either 
our language or my art were defeCtive ; but where mine are 
is, they are but the impreſſions which the often 
Denham. 
Should a man go about with never fo ſet ſtudy to deſcribe 
ſuch a natural form of the year before the deluge as that which 
is at preſent eſtabliſhed, he could ſcarcely do it in ſo few words, 
ſo fit and proper, ſo Full and expreſs. Wodward. - 
(11.) I did never know ſo fy/l a voice ifſue from ſo empty a 
heart; but the empty veſſel makes the greateſt ſound. Shakeſp. 
Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, make all noiſes 
in the ſame more full and reſounding. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full 1 line. Pope. 
(12.) In the fultanry of the Mamalukes, flaves reigned over 
families of free men; and much like were the caſe, if you 
ſuppoſe a nation, where the cuſtom were that after fu/l age 
the ſons ſhould expulſe their fathers out of their poſſeſſions. 


Bacon. 
So law appears im „and but given 
With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant. Milton. 


9 8 2 


F U L 


Theſe thoughts 
Full counſel muſt mature. Milian. 
(13.) Towards the Full moon, as he was coming home one 
morning, he felt his legs faulter. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(14.) Therewith he ended, making a full point of a 
h 


hearty 
. Sidney. 

(15.) Till about the end of the third century, I do not re- 
member to have ſeen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with 
a Full face: they always appear in profile. 


Addiſon on Medals. 

Furt. n. /. [from the adjeQtive.] 1. Complete meaſure ; 
freedom from deficiency. 2. The higheft ſtate or degree. 
3. The whole ; the total. 


4. The ftate of being fariated. 
5. [Applied to the moon.] The time in which the moon 
makes a perfect orb. 

1.) When we return, ä 
We'll fee thoſe things effected to the full. Shak. Hen. VI. 
He liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a general well, 

and preſerved the dignity of it to the full. Clarendon. 
The picture cf Ptolemy Philopater is given by authors to 
the Full. Dryden. 
Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 
Are emblems, rather than expreſs the fall 
Of what he * 
If where the rules not far enough extend, 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the Full 
'Th' intent propos d, that licence is a rule. 
(2.) The fwan's down feather, | 
That ſtands upon the fwell at full of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
i 3.) The king hath won, and hath ſent out 
dy pow'r to encounter you, my lords 
Thais is — at full. ? „e. Henry IV. 
But what at Fu I know, thou know ſt no part; 
I knowing all my peril, thou no art. + Shak. 
(4.) When I had fed them to the Full. . v. 7. 
(5.) Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are fulleſt in 
the Full of the moon. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Full. adv. 1. Without abatement or diminution. 2. 
With the whole effect. 3. Exactly. 4. Directly. 5. 
It is placed before adverbs and adj<Qives, to intend or 
ſtrengthen their ſignificat ĩon. 

(1.) He full 
Reiplendent all his Father manifeſt 
Expreſs d. 5 Milton. 
In the unity of place they are fu, as ſcrupulous ; which 
many of their criticks limit to that very ſpot of ground where 
the play is ſuppoſed to begin. Dryden's Dramaitick Poe. 
A modeit bluſh he wears, not form'd by art; 
Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. Dryd. 
The moſt judicious writer is ſometimes miſtaken after all his 


Dryden Per. ſ. 


Pope. 


care; but the critick, who judges on a view, is full as 
liable to be deceived. Dryden's Aurengz. Preface. 
Since ma | 
Suſpe&t my courage, if I ſhould not lay, 


The pawn [I proffer ſhall be full as good. Dryden's Virg. 
(2.) Tis the il, thrown luckily u upon the horſe's 
mouth to expreſs the foam, which the painter, with all his (ill, 
could not perform without it. Dryden's Du Freſuoy. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 


The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 
Rr Addiſon 
arm 0 gian . on b 
Full nineteen ſailors ad the ſhip , — 
A ſhole of 1 Addiſ. Ovid. 
(4-) He met her full, but full of warefulneſs. Sidney. 
He then confronts the bull, 
And on his ample forehead aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke deſcending pierc'd the ſkull, Dryden. 


At length reſfolv'd, he throws with all his force 
Full at the temples of the warrior horſe, Dryden's An, 
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.) Tell me why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſeor'd 
beit ye the picture of that lady's head ? F : 
Full lively is the ſemblant, though the ſubſtance dead. 


Epenſey, 
——— I was at work 

Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for ſuch men or ſuch buſineſs. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Full well ye reject the commandment. Mar. vii. 9. 

Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 

Lamenting turn'd full fad. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
You full little think that you muſt be the beginner of the 
diſcourſe yourſelf. Mares Divme Dialogues, 


Fall little thought of him the gentle knight. Dryden. 
Full well the god his fifter's envy knew, 
And what her aims and what her arts purſue. Dryden. 


There is a perquitite full as honeſt, by which you have the 
beſt part of a bottle of wine for yourſelf. Swift. 

FuLL is much uſed in compoſition to intimate any thing ar- 
rived at its higheſt ſtate; or utmoſt degree. 


FuLL-BLOowN. adj. | full and b.own.] 1. Spread to the 
ut moſt extent, as a per m. 2. Stretched by the 
wind to the utmoſt extent. 

(1.) My glories are paſt danger ; "re Full blown : 

Things, that are blaſted, are but in the bud. Denb. Scphy. 
My full-blown youth already fades apace ; 

Of our ſhort being tis the ſhorteſt ſpace! Dryden: Juv. 
(2.) He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir'd, 

With zeal and equal indignatiq fir d; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 


And fieers againſt it with a full-blown fail. Dryd. Perſ. 


FuLt-80'TTOMED. adj. | full and bottom.) Having a 
large bottom. 
was obliged to fit at home in my morning-gown, havin 
pawned a new ſuit of cloaths and a full-bottemed wig for - 
ſum of money. Guardian. 


FULL zA. adj. [ full and car.] Having the heads full 


grain. 
As flames roll'd by the winds conſpiring force, 
O'er Full-ear'd corn, or torrents raging courſe. Denham. 
FuLL-ztYED. adj. [full and eye.] Raving large prominent 


eyes. 
FuLL-Fep. adj, [ full and fed.) Sated ; fat ; ſaginated. 
All as a partridge plump, full. rd and fair, | 
She form'd this i "s Dunciad. 
Ful L- LADEN. adj. | full and laden.] LA ra there 

can be no more added. 

It were unfit that fo excellent a reward as the 
miſes ſhould down, like truit upon a full- laden bough, 
to be plucked by every idle and wanton . Tillotſon. 


FuLL-SPREAD. adj. | full and ſpread.) Spread to the u- 
moſt extent. | | 


of well-bodied air. 


Goſpel pro- 


How eaſy tis, when deſtiny proves kind, 
ia yay fails to run before the wind ; 
But thoſe 'gainſt iff gales laveering go, 
Muſt be at once reſolv d ſkilful too. Drydin. 
FuLL-SUMMED. adj. | full and ſummed] Complete in 


all its parts. | 

The cedar ſtretched forth its branches, and the king of birds - 
neſted within his leaves, thick feathered, and with full-ſummed 
wings faſtening his talons Eaſt and Weſt ; but now the eagle 
is become naked. Howe Vocal Foreft. 


7 Nr v. 4. | Fullo, Latin.] To cleanſe cloth from its 
Fu'LLaGE. n. /. 1 full.} The money paid for full- 
cloth. 
One. whoſe trade is to 


ron & £ Tk 
ULLER. . / Latin. 
cleanſe cloth. I 
The clothiers have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, Fullers, weavers. 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white as 
no fuller on earth can whiten them. 
Fu'LLExs Earth. n. . 


H. VIII. 
ſnow ; ſo as 


Mar. ix. 3. 
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Fullers earth is 2 marl of a cloſe texture, extremely ſoft and 
unxious to the touch: when dry it is of a greyiſh brown co- 
lour, in all degrees, from very 
rally has a greeniſh caſt in it. 
in our own iſland. Hill's Mat. Medica. 

The fullers earth of England very much exceeds any vet 
diſcovered abroad in goodneſs ; which is one great reaſon why 
the Engliſh @paſs all other nations in the woollen manu- 
facture. Woodward on Fofſils. 


to almoſt black, and gene - 
fineſt fullers earth is dug 


pol As Thiftle, or Weed. n. , [dipſacus.] A plant. 
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(4.) The king ſet forwards to London, receiving the accla- 
mations ard applauſes of the people as he went; which indeed 
were true and unfeigned, as might well appear in the very 


demonſtrations and Fulneſi of the cry. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(F.) In thy preſence is Falneſs of joy. ulm. 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be finiſhed by ſuch as the ; 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 
W hoſe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. Shak. King Jabn. 


(6.) I need not inſtance in the habitual iftemperance of rich 


tables, nor the evil accidents aud effects of fulneſs, pride and 
luſt, wantonneſs and ſoftneſs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
7.) —— Tolapſe in fubzeſs 
Is forer than to lie for need ; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
(8.) A * fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe and diſcharge 
of the u 22 of the heart, which paſſions of all kinds do 
cauſe and induce. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(9.) There wanted the fulne/s of a plot, and variety of 
characters to form it as it ought ; and perhaps ſomething might 
have been added to the beauty of the ſtyle. Dry 1. 
(10.) This fort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole beauty 
a natural eaſe of thought and ſmoothneſs of verſe; 
whereas that of moſt other kinds conſiſts in the ſtrength and 


Fu'LLenvy. n. . [from fuller.] The place where the trade 
of a fuller is exerciſed. ; 
Fu'Lr.LINGMILL. =. /. [ full and mill.) A mill where the 
water raiſes hammers which beat the cloth till it be 
„ 
B ers, li | an ng- 
wth, * their hemp. Mor timer. 
Fu'lL v. adv. [from full.] 1. Without vacuity. 2. Com- 
pletely ; without lack; without more to be deſired. 
(2.) There are —_ for which we may not ceaſe 
hourly to ſue, graces which are in beſtowing always, but ne- 
ver come to be Fully had in this preſent life; and therefore, 


when all things here have an end, endleſs thanks muſt have fulreſi of both. Pope. 
their h in a ſtate which bringeth the full and final fa- PU'L SOME. adj. [from pulle, Szxon, foul.] 1. Nauſe- 
tisfaction of —4 ual deſires. 1 7 * ous; offenſive. 2. Rank; groſs: to the ſmell. 3. 
r 1 1 NO Locke, Hufiful. 4. Tending to obſcenity. 
, _— * mm Y (1.) He that brings fulſome _ to my view, 
It is b, I'm fully fatisfy d. Addiſen's Ovid. With nauſeous 1 my fancy fills, 


And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms, 
How /ulſome mult it be to ſtay behind, 

And die of rank diſeaſes here at home? Otway's Orphan. 
(2.) White fatyrion is of a dainty ſmell, if the plant puts 
forth white flowers only, and thoſe not thin or dry, they are 
commonly of rank and fulſome ſmell. | Bacon. 
(3. ] He ſtuck them up before the Falſeme ewes. Shakeſp. 
(4.) A certain epigram which is aſcribed to the emperor, is 
more fulſome any paſſage I have met with in we 4 
l der. 
Fu'zs0MELy. adv. [from fulſome.] Nauſeouſly; rank'y ; 


Fu'LuinanT. adj. [ fulminant, Fr. fulminans, Latin. ] 
Thundering ; making a noiſe like thunder. 

To FULMINATE. v. =. ¶ fulmino, Lat. fulminer, French.] 
1. To thunder. 2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 3. To 
iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 

(x.) I cannot ſulminate nor tonitruate words 
72 my ninth lap affords 
No Lycophronian buſkins. - Tho. Randolf h. 
(2.) Wh it was in fykon we caſt into it a live coal, which 
preſently kindled it, it boil and flaſh for a 
while : after which we caſt in another glowing coal, hich 


Roſcem. 


made it fulminate afreſh. Boyle. obſcenely. 
— + ng is called the ſuffocating, and the other the fu/- Fu'LsomExess. n. , [from fulſome.] 1. Nauſeouſneſa 
minating Woodward's Natural Hiftery. 2. Rank ſmell. 3. Obſcenity. 


To Fu'LMixAaTE. v. 4. To throw out as an object of ter- 


(3-) No decency is conſidered, no ful/.menzſs is omitted, 
Tour. 
5 greatly regarded here in Eng- 


no venom is wanting, as far as dulnels can ſupply. Dryden. 
Fu'Mapo. n. , | fumus, Latin.] A ſmoked fiſh. 

Fiſh that ſerve for the hotter countries, they uſed at firſt to 
fume, by hanging them up on long ſticks one by one, drying 
them with the ſmoke of a foft and continual fire, from which 
they purchaſed the name of fumadves. Carew. 

Fu'mace. . /, [from fumus, Latin.] Hearthmoney. Did. 


Fu'maTorY. . [ fumaria, Lat. fumeterre, Fr.] An 


As excommunication is not 
land, as now fulminated ; fo this conſtitution is out of uſe 
among us in a great meaſure. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
ULMINA'TION. #. % mnatio, Latin; fulmination, 
French, from fulminate.] 1. The act of thundering, 2. 
Denunciations of cenſure. 

(z.) The fulminatians from the vatican were turned into ri- 


Hie Parergon. herb. 
Fu'LminaToRy. adj. [fulmineus, Latin ; from fulminate.] —— Her fallow leas 
Thundering ; ſtriking horrour. | | 22 hemlock, and rank fumatcry, K | 
Fu'.uess. =. , {from full} 1. The ſtate of being filled „ „Pot rcot Pon. . 


To FU'MBLE. v. . [ fommelen, Dutch.] 1. To attempt 
any thing aukwardly or * 2 2. To puzale; to 
ſtrain in perplexity. 3. To play childiſhly. 

(2) Our mechanick theiſts will have their atoms never once 
to have fumbled in theſe their motions, nor to have produced 
any inept ſyſtem. Cud worth. 

(2.) Am not I a friend to help you out? You would have 
been fumbling half an hour for this excuſe? Dryd. Spa. Fry. 

(30 I faw him fumble with the ſheets, and play with flow- 
ers, and ſmile upon his finger's end. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

To Fou'mBLE. v. a. To manage aukwardly. 

As many farewels as be ſtars in heav'n, 
With diſtin& breath and confign'd kiſſes to them, 
He fumbles up all in one looſe adieu. 
His greafy bald-pate choir 


ſo as to have no part vacaut. 2. The ſtate of abounding 
in any quality good or bad. 3. Completeneſs ; ſuch as 
leaves nothing to be deſired. 4. Completeneſs from the 
coalition of many paits. 5. Completeneſs; freedom from 
deficiency. 6. Repletion; fatiety. 7. Plenty; wealth. 
8. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in the mind. 9g. 
Largene ; extent. 10. Force of found, ſuch as fills the 
ear ; vigour. 
(1.) Your heave-offering ſhall be reckoned the fulneſs of 
the wine- preis. Numb. xviii. 27. 
Let the fea roar and the fulneſi thereof. Deut. 
To the houſes I wiſhed nothing more than ſafety, fubreſs, 
and freedom. King Charles. 
(3. * are ſo complete, I turn wiſhes into 


gratulations, congratulating their fulzeſs only wiſh their 
continuance, * South. 


Sbaleſp. 


Came fumbling over the beads, in ſuch an agony 
Dryd. Span. Fryar, 


They told em falſe for fear, 


UN 

Ful untern. n. , [from fumble.] One who acts auk- 
wardly. 

Fu'mniixGty. adv. [from funble.] In an aukward 
Wanncr. 


Funk, = | ſumde, French; fumus, Latin.] 1. Smoke. 
2. Vapour ; any volatile parts flying away. 3. Exhala- 
tion from the ſtomach. 4. Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. 
5. Any thing unſubſtantial. 6. Idle conceit ; vain imagi- 
nation. 
(.) Thus fighting fires a while themſelves conſume ; 
But freight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 
They firſt lay tender bridges of their fume, 
Ar.l o'er the breach in unxious vapours fly. Dryden. 
(2.) Love is a {inoke rais d with the Fae of ſighs; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſpukling in lovers eyes. Shakeſpeare. 
It were good to try the taking of fue; by pipes, as they do 
in tobacco, cf other things to dry and comfort, Bacon. 
In Winter, when the heat without is lefs, breath becomes 
ſo far condenſed as to be viſible, flowing out of the mouth in 
form of a fume, or cralier vapour; and may, by proper vet- 
ſels, ſet in a ſtrong freezing mixture, be collected in a conſide- 
rable quantity. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
(3.) The fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ſtupity the brains 
of a man overcharged with it. South. 
Plung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 
As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden's Per. 
Pow'r, like new wine, does your weak brain ſurprize, 
And its mad fumes in hot diſcourſes riſe ; 
But time theſe yielding vapours will remove : 
Mean while I'll taſte the ſober joys of love. Dryd. Aur. 
(4.) The fumes of his paſſion do really intoxicate and con- 
found his — 1 Ya diſcerning faculty. South, 
(5.) When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel fo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a /ume. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(6.) Plato's great year would have ſome effect, not in re- 
newing the ftate of like individuals ; for that is the fume of 
thoſe, that conceive the celeſtial bodies have more accurate in- 
fluences upon theſe things below, than they have, but in groſs. 
acon. 
To lay aſide all that may ſeem to have a ſhew of fumes and 
fancies, and to ſpeak folids, a war with Spain is a mighty 
work. | Bacon's War with Spam. 
To Funk. v. n. | fumer, French; fumo, Latin.] 1. To 
ſmoke. 2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as by heat. 
3. To paſs away in vapours. 4. To bein a rage ; tobe 
hot with anger. 
1.) ——— Their rs paſs'd 
DicoGonte through 4 Fo writs 3 then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar um d 
By their great intercefſor ; came in fight 
Before the Father's throne. Milton's Par. Loft. 
From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. Dryd. An. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp d, the fuming liquor fann'd. Pope. 
(2.) Tie up the libertine in a Beld of feaſts, 
Keep his brain Fuming. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Silenus lay, 
Whole conſtant cups lay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. Roſcommon. 
(3+) We have 
No anger in our eyes, no ſtorm, no lightning : 
Our hate is ſpent and fum'd away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline. 
Their parts are kept from fuming away by their fixity, and 
alſo by the vaſt weight and ty of the atmoſpheres incum- 
bent upon them. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 
he firſt freſh dawn then wak'd the 'd race 
Of uncorrupted man, nor bluſh'd to ſee 
The ſluggard fleep beneath its ſacred beam; 


For their light ſlumbers gentle fum'd away. Thom. Spring. 
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(4.) When he knew his rival free'd and gone, 

He iwells with wrath ; he makes outrageous moan : 

He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the _ 

The hollow tow'r with clamours rings around. Dryden, 

70 Funk. v. a. 1. To ſmoke ; to dry in the ſmoke. 2. 
Ta perfume with odours in the fire. 3. To ditperſe in 
vapours. * 

(1.) Thoſe that ſerve for hot countries th uſed at firſt to 
fume, by hanging them upon long ſticks on. by one, and dry- 
ing them with the ſmoke of a ſoft fire. Carew, 

(2.) She fum'd the temples with an od'rous flame,} 

And oft before the ſacred altars came, 

To pray for him who was an empty name. Dryden. 

The ſuming of the holes with brimſtone, garlick, or other 
unſavory things, will drive moles out of the ground. Mortim. 

(3.) The heat will ume away moſt of the ſcent. Maortim. 

Fume'T. n. . The dung of the deer. 
 FU\iE'TTE. . /. (French.] A word introduced by 
cooks, and the pupi's of cooks, for the ſtink of mear. 
A haunch of ven'ſon made her ſweat, 
Unlets it had the right fumette. Swift, 
FU'MID. adj. [ fumidus, Latin.] Smoky; vaporous. 


A craſs and fumid exhalation is cauſed from the combat of 


the ſulphur and iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of aqu4- 
fortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Fum1'piTY. n. /. [from fumid.) Smokineſs ; tendency to 
ſmoke. Di. 


To FUMIGATE. v. n. [from fumus, Latin; fumiger, 
Fr.] 1. To ſmoke; to perfume by ſinoke ot vapour. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

(1.) Would'ſ thou preſerve thy famiſh'd family, 
With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to fave the ſtate. Dryd. Virp. 

Fuw1Ga'TIoN. n. / [ fumigatio, Latin; fumigation, Fr. 
from fumigate.] 1. Scents raiſed by fire. 2. The ap- 
plication of medicines to the body in fumes. 

(1.) Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. Arbuth, 
My Fumigation is to Venus, juſt 

The fouls of roſes, and red corals duſt ; 

And, laft, to make my fumig good, 

Tis mixt with ſparrows brains and pigeons blood. Di. 

Fu'mincLy. adv. (from fume.) Angrily ; in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning and inſtruction 
ſake, turneth unto anger and choler in them: they grow alto- 
gether out of quietneſs with it; they anſwer fumimg/y, that 
they are aſhamed to defile their pens with making anſwer to 
ſuch idle queſtions. | Hooker. 

Fu'miTEtR. . . A plant. 

— Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext ſea ; ſinging aloud, 

Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. Sha lep. 

Fu Mos. J adj. ¶ fumeux-ſe, French ; from fume.] Pro- 

Fu'mr. ducing fumes. 

From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 

And puff d the ſumy god out his breaſt: 

Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play: 

More lucky had it laſted 'till the day. Dryden An. 

Fun. =. . [A low cant word.] Sport; high merriment; 
ge cg delight. 

n't mind me, though for all my fur and jokes, 
You bards may find us bloods don folks. More. 

Fu'xcT1on. n. / [ fundie, Latin.] 1. Diſcharge ; per- 
formance. 2. Employment; office. 3. Single act of 
any office. 4. Trade ; occupation. 5. Office of any 
particular part of the body. 6. Power ; faculty : either 
_— or intellectual. 

1.) There is hardly a ter difference between two thi 
than there is between commoner in 2 
of his publick calling, and the ſame perſon in common — 
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You have paid the heav'ns your function, and the priſoner 
the very debt of your calling. Shakeſpeare's Meaſ. for Mea). 
Nor was it any policy, or obſtinacy, or partiality of aftlec- 
tion either to the men or their function, which fixed me. 
King Charles. 
This double function of the goddeſs gives a conſiderable 
light and beauty to the ode which Horace has addreſſed to 
her. Atiſon on Italy. 
Let not theſe indignities diſcourage us from aſſerting the 
juſt privileges and pre-eminence of our holy function and cha- 


. Atterbury. 
(3-) Without difference thoſe fundt ions cannot, in orderly 
ſort, be executed. Hecker. 
They have ſeveral offices and prayers againſt fire, tempeſts, 
and eſpecially for the dead, in which uncl ions they ule facer- 
dotal garments. | Stllingfleet. 
(4-) Follow your function; go, and batten on cold bits. 
Shakeſpeare. 
5.) The bodies of men, and other animals, are excellently 
well fitted for life and motion; and the ſeveral parts of them 
well adapted to their particular function.. Bentley's Sermons. 
(6.) Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 
A. broken voice, his whole function fuiting 
With forms to his it. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Nature ſeems 
In all her functions weary of herſelf : 


My race of glory run, and race of ſhame : 
And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt. Mitton. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its Functions ſpread, 

Imagination plies her dang rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope. 

Though every human conſtitution is morbid, are their 
diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common functions of life. Arbuth. 


Fund. . . [end, French; funda, a bag, Latin.] 1. 
Stock ; capital ; that by which any expenſe is ſupported. 
2. Stock or bank of money. 

(1.) He touches the paſſions more delicately than Ovid; and 
performs all this out of his own fund, without diving into the 


arts and ſciences for a ſupply. Dryden. 
Part muſt be left, a fund when foes invade, 
And part employ'd to roll the watry tide. Dryden. 


In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe who truſt 
entirely to the ſtock or fund of their own reaſon, advanced in- 
deed, but not overlaid by commerce with books. Swift. 


(2.) As my eſtate has been hitherto either toſt upon ſeas, | 


or fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in ſubſtantial acres. 
Addiſon. 


FU'NDAMENT. . [ fundamentum, Latin.] The back 


part of the body. 
FUN DAMEN TAL. adj. ¶ fundamentalis, Lat. from funda- 
ment.] Serving for the foundation; that upon which 
the reſt is built; effential ; important; not merely acci- 
dental. | | 
Until this can be agreed upon, one main and fundamental 
cauſe of the moſt grievous war is not like to be taken from the 
earth. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
You that will. be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, — 
More than you doubt the charge oft. Shakeſp. Coriclaxus. 
Others, when they were brought to allow the throne vacant, 
thought the ſucceſſion ſhould go to the next heir, according to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, as if the laſt king were 
actually dead. ä Swift's Examiner. 
Gain ſome general and Fundamental truths, both in philoſo- 
Phy, in religion, and in human life. Watts. 
Such we find they are, as can controul 
The ſervile actions of our wav'ring foul, 
Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
| Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. 
Yet ſome there were among the ſeunder few, 
Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and b<tter knew, 
| Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
And here reſtor'd wit's fundamental laws. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


F UB 


Funravme'wral. n. Leading propofirion ; important 
and eſſential part which is the groundwork of the reit. _ 
We propole the queſtion, whether thoſe who hold the Fun- 
damentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably in reſpect of ſu- 
perſtructures and conſequences that ariſe from them. South. 

It is a very juſt reproach, that there ſhould be ſo much vio- 
lence and hatred in religious matters among men who agree in 
all fundamentals, and only differ in ſome ceremonies, or mere 
ſpeculative points. Swift. 

Fuxoame'xTALLY. adv. [from fundamental.) Eſſemi- 
ally ; originally. 

As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the intellect, ſo perſpec- 
tively in the fancy; lo that virtue is the force of reaſon, in the 
conduct of our actions and paſſions to a good end. Grew. 

Religion is not only uſeful to civil fociety, but fundamentally 
neceflary to its very birth and conſtitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in the body of a 
people, the legiſlators, endeavour to depoſite in ſuch hands as 
would preſerve the people. Swift. 

FU'NERAL. . /. | funus, Latin; funerailles, French. 
1. The folemnization of a burial ; the payment of the laſt 
honours to the dead; obſequies. 2. The pomp or pro- 
ceſſion with which the dead are carried. 3. Burial ; in- 


terment. | | 
(1.) Here, under leave of Brutus, an the reſt, 
Came I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
All things that we ordained feſtival, 
Turn from their office to black funeral. Shakeſpeare. 
He that had caſt out many unburied, had none to mourn for 
him, nor any ſolemn funeral, nor ſepulchre with his fathers. 


2 Mac. v. 10. 
No widow at his funeral ſhall . Sandys. 
(2.) The long fur'rals blacken all the way. Pobe. 


You are ſometimes deſirous to ſee a funeral paſs by in the 

ſveet. Swift's Directious to the Chambermaid. 
(3-) —— May he find his funeral 

F th' ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. Denham. 

Fu'nerar. adj. Uſed at the ceremony of interring the 


Our inſtruments to melancholy bells, 
Our wedding chear to a ſad funeral feaſt. 
Let ſuch honours 
And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues | 
Are due, be brit perform d. | Denham's Sophy. 

Thy hand o'er towns the Fun ral torch diſplays, 
And forms a thouſand ills ten thouſand ways. Dryden. 
Suiting a funeral; 


Shakeſpeare. 


Fuxx REAL. adj. ¶ funerea, Latin.] 
dark; diſinal. | 
But if his ſonl hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night, 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repals the main, 
To the pale ſhade furereal rites ordain. Pope's Od;ſſep. 
Funxco'srTy. A. /. [from fungus.] Unſolid excreſcence. 
Dia, 
Excreſcent; ſpongy ; 


* 


Fu'xcovus. adj. [from fungus.] 
wanting firmneſs. 

It is often employed to keep down the fung aut lips that ſpread 
upon the bone; but it is much more paintul than the eſcharotick 
medicines. 3 Sharp's Surgery. 

FUNGUS. . f. [Latin.] Strictly a muſhroom: a word 
uſed to expreſs ſuch excreſcences of fleſh as grow out upon 
the lips of wounds, or any other excreſcence from trees or 
plants not naturally belonging to them; as the agarick 
trom the larch-tree, and — Judz from elder. 

Quincy. 


The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres lengthen too 
much, are too fluid, and produce funguſes, or as they harden 
and produce calloſities. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

This eminence is compoſed of little points, or granula, called 
Fungus, or proud fleſh. Sharp. 

FUNICLE. . [ funiculus, Latin.] A ſmall cord; a 


ſmall ligature ; a fibre. | 


F U R 


Fux1'cu:.an. adj. ¶ ſuniculaire, Fr. from funicle.] Con- F uUna'cious. adj, [| furax, Latin.] Thieviſk ;. inclined 


ſiſting ol a ſmall cord or fibre. 

Funx. . // A ſtink. A low word. 

Fu'nxtrt. n. /. [ infundibulum, Latin; whence fundible, 
fundle, funnel.) 1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
deicending from it, through which liquors are poured into 
veſſels with narrow mouths; a tundiſh. 2. A pipe or 
paſſage of communication. 

(t-) If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives 
little of it; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you ſhall fill 
many of them. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 

Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 

Through which indigeſted meats with eaſe deſcend. Blackm. 

The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, and contracted 
by degrees, to draw. the ſuund inward, to take in as much 
as may be of it, as we uſe a fare! to pour liquor into any vel- 
tel. Ray on the Creation. 

(2.) Towards the middle are two large funnels, bored 
through the roof of the grotto, to let in light or freth air. 

E Addiſon, 

FUR. n. . fourrure, Erench.] 1. Skin with ſoft hair 

with which garment are lined for warmth, or covered for 

ornament. 2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold countries, 
where nature provides coats ſuitable to the weather; hair 
in general. 3. Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree as 
that the remainder flicks on the part. 

(1.) December mult be expreſſed with a horrid and fearful 
countenance; as alſo at his back a bundle of holly, holding in 

Fur mittens the of Capricorn. Peacham on Drawing. 


Tis but dreſſing up a bird of prey in his cap and furs to 

make a judge of him. . L' Eftrange. 
And lordly gout up in Fur, 

And wheezing aſthma, loth to ſtir. Swift. 


(2.) This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 
And hids what will take all. Shakeſveare's King Lear. 
Such animals as feed upon fleſh qualify it, the one by fwal- 
lowing the hair or fur of the beaſts they prey upon, the other 
by devouring ſome part of the feathers of the birds they gorge 
themſelves with. Ray on the Creation. 
(3-) Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part ; 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart: 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ftrong ; 
Belides a filthy fur upon my tongue. Dryden's Per. 
To Fur. v. a. [from the noun] 1. To line or cover 
with ſkins that have ſoft hair. 2. To cover with ſoſt mat- 


ter. 
(1.) How mad a fight it was to ſee Dametas, like rich tiſſue 
Furred with lambſkins ? Sidney. 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do ; 
Robes and Furr'd gowns hide all. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
You are for dreams and ſlumbers, brother prieſt ; 


You for your youu with reaſons. Shakeſp. Troil. and oy 
(2.) To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it under 


the bottom of a latten baſon ; and, as it groweth to be furred 
and black within, ſtrike it with a feather into ſome ſhell. 


Peacham. 
The ſiſters, mourning for their brother's loſs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr d with moſs. Dryden. 
nn TORS ING Ig (ICY igate cock 
furr'd tongues. IDS. 
Tan n wide and horrible; the walls * 
On all ſides furr d with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addiſon, 


Fux. adv. [It is now commonly written far.] At a diſ- 
tance. 
| The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wings her ut ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
Fur-WRrOUGHT. adj. ¶ fur and wrought.) Made of fur. 
Silent along the mazy in ſtray, 
And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. Gay's Paft. 


F U R 


Dia, 
[from furax, Latin.] Diſpoſition to 


to ſteal). 


Furxa'city. u. /. 
theft ; thieviſhneſs. 


Fu'xstLow. . . A piece of ſtuff plaited and puckered 
together, either below or above, on the petticoats or 
gowns of women. 'This, like a great many other words, 
is the child of mere Caprice. Trey, Dick. 


Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow 
To change a flounce, or add a furbeloww., Pope. 


To Fu'xzBetLoOwW. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with 
ornamental appendages of dreſs. 
When arguments too fiercely glare, 

You calm them with a milder air ; 

To break their points, you turn their force, 

And furbelow the plain diſcourſe. Prior. 

She was flounced and furbelowed; every ribbon was crinkled, 
and every part of her garments in curl. Addiſon. 


To Fu'xB1isn. v. a. [ fourbir, French.] To burniſh; to 
poliſh; to rub to rs. 


It may enter Mowbray's waxen 
And furbiſh new the name of Jo 


Furbijh the ſpears, and put on the brigandines. Fer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbiſ® up and reprint his old errours, hold 
that the ſufferings of the damned are not to be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
eternal ; but that, after a certain 74 of time, there ſhall be 
of the ſouls in priſon, and that not for 
a taither execution, but a final releaſe. South, 
As after Numa's peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield ; 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long-forgotten ſhield, 
And led the Latins to the duſty field. 
Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war; 
And ſend him forth again, with furbiſß d arms. Dryden. 
Fu'xBisKER. n. , [ fourbifſeur, French ; from furbiſb. 
One who poliſhes any thing. 
Furxca'Tion. a. . [ furce, Latin.] Forkineſs; the 
ſtate of ſhooting two ways like the blades of a fork. 
When grow old they grow leſs branched, and firſt loſe 
their brow-antlers, or loweſt furcations next the head. 
Brown's Fulgar Errour-. 
FU'RFUR. n. . [Latin.] Huſk or chaff, ſcurff or dandtiff, 
that grows upon the ſkin, with ſome likeneſs to bran. 
Quincy. 
Fusrusaczous. adj. ¶ furfuraceus, Latin.] Huſky ; 
branny ; ſca "= r 


y. 

FURIOUS. adj. [ furieux, French; furioſus, Latin.] 1. 
Mad ; 2. Raging violent; tranſported by 
paſſion nd reaſon. 3. Violent; impetuouſly agitated. 
1 059 No man did ever think the hurtful actions of furious men 

innocents to be puniſhable. Heoker. 
(2.) Who can be wiſe, amaz d, temp'rate and fvricus, . 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. Shakeſp. Mach. 
To be fwrious, 
rr and in that mood, 
dge. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopat. 
Noiſe, Anat nn ts * * 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Milton. 
(3-) With clamour thence the rapid currents drive, 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide. Milton. 
Fu'xtousLy. adv. [from furious.] Madly ; violently ; 
on 
ic is brother ſaw, fraught with great grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt furiouſly. | Fairy Queen. 
n the ice; and this 
carries on furiouſly to which of themſelves they are 


She heard not half, ſo furiouſly the flies ; 
Fear gave her wings. . 


"> 
nt. 
bakeſpeare's Richard II. 


a general gaol delive 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


FU R 


Fvu'xtousness; . from fur iaus.] Prenzy; madneſs ; 
tranſport of paſſion. 
To FurL. v. a. [ frefter, French.] To draw up; to con- 
tract. y 
When fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 
Then ſhew a brave and preſent mind; 
And when with too indulgent gales 
She ſwells too much, then Fur! thy fails. Creech. 
Fu'xLonG. n. /. [fanlang, Sazon.] A meaſure of length; 
the eighth part of a mile. 
If a man ſtand in the middle of a field and ſpeak aloud, he 
ſhall be heard a Furlong in round, and that in articulate ſounds. 
Bacan's Natural Hiftory. 
Coming within a few furlongs of the temple, they paſſed 
thraugh a very thick grove. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Fu'xLoUGH. n. /. [werloef, Dutch] A temporary diſ- 
miſſion from military ſervice ; a licenſe given to a ſoldier 
to be abſent. | 
Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 
And give them furl's for another world; 
But we, like ſentries, are oblig'd to ſtand 
In ſtarleſs nights, and wait th appointed hour. Dryden. 
Fu'zMEnTY. n. /. [More properly frumenty, or frumety, 
of frumentum, Latin.] Food made by boiling wheat in 
milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not, 
The ſeed- cake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. Tuſſer. 
Fu'AxNAcRE. . . [ furnus, Latin.] An incloſed fireplace. 
Heat not a furnace for ur foe ſo hot 


That it may finge yourſel Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The Gola t : or ſilver and the furnace for gold. Prov. 
We have great 


lo furnaces of great diverſities, that k 
diverſity of heats. | Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces and forges, 
for the trying and fining of their gold. Abbot. 
Whoſo falleth not down — worſhi „ ſhall the fame 
hour be caſt into the midſt of a burning fiery furnace. Dan. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides around, 
As one great Furnace, flam'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To Fu'xwace. . a. [from the noun.} To throw out as 
ſparks from a furnace. A bad word, 


b He furnaces 
The thick ſighs trom him. 


Shakeſp. Cymb. 
To F U'RNISH. v. 4. [ fournir, French.] 1. To ſupply 
with what is neceſſary to a certain purpoſe. 2. To give; 
to ſupply. El To fit up; to fit with appendages. 4. To 
equip ; to fit out for any 8 5. To decorate ; 
to ſupply with ornamental houſehold ſtuff. 
I. She hath directed 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold and jewels ſhe is furniſb d with. 
—— His training ſuch, 
'That he ma r 
And never for aid out of himſelf. Shak. VIII. 
Thou ſhalt Furniſh him liberally out of I Deut. xv. 
Come, thou ſtranger, and furniſh a table, and feed me of 
that thou haſt ready. Eccluſ. xxix. 26. 
. having driven the Focks from Corene, — Non 
- a furniſbe /bed the city with c wine, victual, and pow- 
8 * rating Knolles's Hiſtory. 
I ſhall not need to heap up inſtances ; every one's reading and 
converſation will ſufficiently furniſh bim, if he wants to be 
better ſtored, | Locke. 
(2.) Theſe fimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, 
are fu and furniſhed to the mind only by theſe two ways, 
ſenſation and reflection. Locke. 
It is not the ſtate, but a compact among private perſons that 


Addiſon. 

— wy forniſtin Shake 
theſe are but Dinge. b 
Plato entertained ſome of his friends at dinner, and had in 
the chamber a bed or couch, neatly and coſtly furniſbed. Dio- 


came in, and got u the bed, and trampled it, ſay- 
Bs 3 vengle were the de of Fines: Plato mildly anſwer- 


Shakeſpeare. 


F UR 


ed, But with greater pride, Diogenes. Bacon; Apophth, 
We were led into — room, furniſbed with old in - 
ſcri ions. . Addiſon on Italy. 
(A.) Will your lordſhip lend me a thouſand pounds to fur- 
me ? , Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ideas, forms, and intellects, 


Have furniſb d out three diff rent ſets. Prior. 
Doubtleſs the man Jeſus Chriſt is Furniſbed with ſuperior po- 
ers to all the angels in heaven, becauſe he is employed in fupe- 
rior wo k. Watts on the Mind. 
(5-) The wounded arm would furnfb all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 


Fu'xnisHeR. . . [| fournifſeur, French; from furniſb.] 


One who- ſupplies or fits out. 


Fu'aniTuUrE. nm. [ fourniture, French; from furniſb.] 


1. Moveables; goods put in a houſe for uſe or ornament. 
2. Appendages. 3. Equipage ; embelliſhments ; decora- 
tions. 


(r.) No man can tranſport his large retinue, his ſu ous 
fare, and his rich furniture into another world. South, 
There are many noble palaces in Venice : their Furniture is 
not very rich, if we except the pictures. Addiſon. 
(2.) By a general conflagration mankind ſhall be deſtroyed, 
with the form and all the — of the earth. Tillotſon. 
3.) Voung Clarion, with vauntful luſtyhed, 
After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare, 


And thereto gan his furniture, | cap 3 
* *. 


Spenſer. 
The duke is coming: ſee the 
* fit it with * urniture as ſuits 6 
e greatneſs of his perſon, Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The groupe muſt be of a mixt brown, and 2 enough, or 
the horle's furniture muſt be of very ſenſible colours. Dryden. 


Fu'zxrIts. mo. , [from fur.] A dealer in furs. 
Fo'zxxow. n. / [punh, Saxon. 


1. A ſmall trench made 
by the plow for the reception of ſeed. a2. Any long trench 
or hollow ; as a wrinkle. 
(1.) Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow before Michaelmas. 
| Mortimer, 
Then ploughs for ſeed the fruitful furrows broke, 
And oxen labour'd firſt beneath the yoke. Dryden's Ovid. 
(2.) My lord it is, _ time has plow'd that face 
With many furrows ſince I ſa it firſt ; 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the 2 quite to forget it. 
ryd. and Lee's Oedipus, 


Fuxxow-wEED. rn. [ furrow and weed.] A weed that 


grows in furrowed land. 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow-wweeds. Shakeſp, 


To Furxrxow. v. à. [from the noun ; rypian, Saxon.] 1. 


To cut in furrows. 2. To divide in long hollows. 3. 
To make by cutting. 
(1.) While the plowman near at hand, 
Whiſtles o'er the — land. Milton. 
(2.) No briny tear has furrow'd her ſmooth cheek. 


Suckling, 
The billows fall, while N lays his mace 
On the rough ſea, and ſmooths its furrow'd face. en. 
(3.) There go the ſhips that furrow out their way; 
Yea, there of whales enormous fights we ſee. Watton, 


Fu'xxy. adj. [from fur.] 1. Covered with fur; dreſſed 


in fur. 2. Conſiſting of fur. 


(1.) From Volga's banks th' imperious Czar 

Leads forth his furry troops to war. Felton to Lord Cover. 
(2.) Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 

And Winter from thy furry mantle ſhake. Dryden. 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, 

Or claws to ſeize their furry ſpoils in fight. Dryden, 


FURTHER. adj. [from forth, not from far, as is com- 


monly imagined ; forth, further, furtheſt, corrupted from 

forther, fortheſt, pop den, Saxon. Fort is uſed by Sir 

Thomas '\iore. See FokrR and FarTHER, of which 

the examples are to be referred to this word.] 1. Ata 

greater _ 2. Beyond this. 3. Further has in ſome 
. * N 


1 


ſort the force of a ſubſtantive in the phraſe no further, 
for nothing further. 
(2.) What further need have we of witheſſes. Mat. xxvi. 65. 
Satan hath journey d on, penfive and flow : 
But further way found none, ſo thick intwin'd, 
As one continu'd brake, the under h 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd 


All path of man ar beaſt that paſs'd that way. Milton. 
Their earneſt eyes they fix'd, imagining 

For one forbidden tree a multitude 

Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. Milton. 

I may meet | 

Some wand'ring ſpirit, from him to draw 

What further would be learn'd. Millon. 
(3. — - Let this appeaſe a 

Thy doubt, ſince human reach no farther knows. Milton. 


FulK TER. adv. [from forth.] To a greater diſtance. 
And the angel of the Lord went further, and ſtood in a 
narrow place. Numb. xxii. 2. 
To Fu'rxTHE R. v. a. [from the adverb; ponSplan, Sa zon.] 
To put onward; to forward; to promote; to counte- 
nance ; to aſſiſt; to help. 
Things thus ſet in order, in quiet and reſt, 
Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt. Tufſer. 
Could their fond ſaperitition have furthered ſo great attempts, 
without the mixture of a true perſuaſion concerning the irreſiiti- 
ble force of divine power. Hooker. 
Grant not, O Lord, the deſires of the wicked; further not 


his wicked device. Pf. cxl. 8. 
This binds thee then to further my deſign, 
As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 


Fu'xTHERANCE. . /. [from further.] Promotion; ad- 
vance men; help. 
The Guuls learned them firſt, and uſed them only for the 
berance of their trade and private buſineſs. Spenſer. 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps and furtherances of 
direction, which ſcriptures, councils, fathers, hiſtories, the 
laws and ices of all churches afford. Hooker. 
For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affairs, he ſeeketh fur- 
therance of him that hath no manner of power. Hooker. 
Cannot my body, nor blood-facrifice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? Shak. Henry VI. 
If men were minded to live righteouſly, to believe a God 
would be no hindrance or prejudice to any ſuch deſign, but 
much for the advancement and furtherance of it. Tillatſon. 
Fu'xTHExE . . / [from furtber.] Promoter ; advancer. 
That earneſt favourer and furtherer of God's true religion, 


that faithful ſervitor to his prince and country. Aſcham. 
Fu'xTHERMORE. adv. [ further and more.] Moreover ; 
be ſides. 
This ring 1 do accept moſt thankfully, 
And fo, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 
I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe. Shakeſþ. 


Fu'xTive. adj. ¶ furtive, Fr. furtivus, Latin.] Stolen; 


ten by theft. 
Or do they, as your ſchemes, I think, have ſhown, 
Dart fwrtive beams and not their own, 
All ſervants to that ſource of light, the fun ? Prior. 
Fu'xuUnCLE. n. /. | furoncle, Fr. furunculus, Latin. A 
bile ; — 1 puſtule. 
A. furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, and inflamed ; 


and as it increaſeth, it riſeth up with an acute head, and ſome- 
times a puſtule ; and then it is more inflamed and painful, when 
it arrives at its ſtate, which is about the eight or ninth day. 


Wi 's Surgery. 
Fu'xy. n. [ furer, Latin; fureur, Fab. I. Mad. 


e; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind ap- 
proachi —_— 3. Enthuſiaſm ; exaltation of fan- 
cy. 4. [From furia, Latin.] One of the deities of ven- 
geance, and thence a ftormy, turbulent, violent, raging 
woman. 

(2.) I do oppoſe my patience to his and am arm'd 
To follr with quem of hn. 


neſs. 2. 
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The very tyranny and rage of his. Shateſp. Mer. of Vemee. 
He hath given me to know the natures of living creatures, 
and the furzes of wild beaſts. Will. Vii. 20. 
(3.) Taking up the late, her wit began to be with a divine 
Fury inſpired ; and her voice would, in fo beloved an occaſion, 
ſecond her wit. Sidney, 
A ſybil, that had number'd in the world 
The ſun to courſe two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetick fury ſew'd the work. Shakeſd. Othello. 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke ; 
Her ſtaring eyes with iparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came raſhing on her foul. Dryden: An. 
(4.) The fight of any of the houſe of York, 
Is as a fury to torment my ſoul. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
It was the moſt proper place for a fury to make her exit; 
and I believe every reader's imagination is pleaſed, when he ſees 
the angry goddefs thus finking in a — and plunging her- 
felf into hell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of horror and confuſion. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
FURZE. n. /. [pmnp, Sax. genifta ſpinoſa, Lat.] Gorſe ; goſs. 
The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, which 
are of the 1 kind, ate diſpoſed in ſhort thick 
ſpikes, which are ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſed pods, in 
each of which are contained three or four kidney-ſhaped 


ſeeds. 2 * Miller. 
Carry out gravel to fill up a hole 
Both timber po furzin, the turf and the cole. Tuſſer. 


For fewel, there groweth great ſtore of furxe, of which the 
ſkrubby fort is called tame, and the hetrer grown French. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
. We may know, 


And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 
Or when to ſell the furzes. Dryden's Virg. 


hes 5 adj, (from fu. ge. Overgrown with furze ; full 


Wide through the furzy field their rout they take, 
Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. Gay. 
Fusca'Tion. n. /. [ fuſcus, Latin.] The act of darkening 
or obſcuring. | Dit. 
To FUSE. v. a. [ funds, fuſum, Latin] To melt; to put 
into fuſion; to liquefy by heat. 
To Fus E. v. n. To be melted ; to be capable of being li- 
quehed by heat. | 
Fo'sze, . , [ fuſeau, French.] 1. The cone round 
which is wound the cord or chain of a clock or watch. 2. 
A firelock. [from fal, Fr.]; a ſmall neat muſquet. 
This is more properly written . 

(1.) The reaſon of the motion of the balance is by the mo- 
tion of the next wheel, and that by the motion of the next, and 
that by the motion of the fuſee, and that by the motion of the 
ſpring : the whole frame of the watch carries a reaſonableneſs 
in it, the paſſive impreiſion of the intellectual idea that was in 
the artiſt, Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Fusze of a bomb or granado ſhell, is that which makes the 
whole 2 or compoſition in the ſhell take fire, to do 
the deſigned execution. Tis uſually a wooden pipe or 
tap filled with wildfire, or ſome ſuch matter; and is in- 
tended to burn no longer than is the time of the motion 
of the bomb from the mouth of the mortar to the place 


where it is to fall, which time Anderſon makes twenty- 
ſeven ſeconds. | Harris. 
Fus EE. Track of a buck. Ainſevorth. 


2 el — — 8 of being melted; ca- 


Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either colliquate with 
or otherwiſe penetrate into other bodies, eſpecially fiible ones. 


| Boyle. 
Fosrs1LITY. . /. [from fufble.] Capacity of being molt- 
<; quality of growing liquid by heat. 


F US 


The ancients obſerving in that material a kind of metallical 
nature, or at leaſt a Fu/ibr/ity, ſeem to have reſolved it into a 
nobler uſe. Wotton's Architecture. 
The bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for out of the depths 
of the earth, are the metals, which are diſtinguiſhed from other 


bodies by their weight, fufibility and malleableneſs. Locke. 
Fo's1L. ** [ fufele, French; fuſilis, Latin.] 1. Capable 


of being melted ; liquefiable by heat. 2. Running by the 
force of heat. 
(1.) Some, lefs ſkilful, fancy theſe ſcapi that occur in moſt of 
the larger Gothick egy of England are artificial ; and 
will have it, that they are a kind of fi! marble. Woodward. 
(2-) The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd ; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be wrought 
Fuſile, or grav u in metal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
e flames, 
O'er ſand and aſhes, and the ſtubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a f/il fea. Phillips. 
Fu'sIL. n. / | fufil, French.] 1. A firelock ; a ſmall neat 
muſquet. 2. [In heraldry; from fuſus, Latin.] Some- 
thing like a ſpindle. | 
(2.) Fufils muſt be made long, and ſmall in the middle, in 
the ancient coat of Montague, argent three fu/i/s in feſſe gules. 
Peacham on Blazoning. 


Fu's1Lier. n. . [from fl.] A ſoldiet armed with a fu- 
fil; a muſkereer. 

Fus tox. u. . [ fufto, Lat. fufton, French.] 1. The act of 

melting. 2. The ſtate of being melted, or of tugning with 

heat. 

(2.) Metals in fun do not flame for want of a copious 
fume, except ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly, and thereby 
flames. Newton's Optics. 
Fuss. n. [A low cant word.] A tumult ; a buſtle. 

End as it befits your ſtation ; | 
Come to uſe and application ; 4 
Nor with ſenates keep a Fuſs : 
I ſubmit, and anſwer thus. Swift. 
FUST. . [ fufte, French] 1. The trunk or body of 
a column. 2. [From fufte, French.] A ftrong ſmell, as 
that of a mouldy barrel. 
To Fus r. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow mouldy ; to 
ſmell ill. 


FU'STIAN. n. /. [ futaine, French; from fuſte, a tree, 
becauſe cotton grows on trees.] 1. A kind of cloth made 
of linen and cotton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 2. 
A high ſwelling kind of writing made up of heterogeneous 
parts, or of words and ideas ill affociated ; bombaſt. 

(1.) Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ſerving- men in 


their new fuſtian and their white ſtockings ? Shakeſpeare. 
( 2.) Nor will you raiſe in me combuſtion, 

By dint of high heroick fuftian. Hudibras. 

What fuftian have I heard theſe gentlemen find out in Mr. 


Cowley's odes In I, I will fay, that nothing can ap- 
pear more beautiful to me than the ſtrength of thoſe gy 


which they condemn. Dry 
Fuftian is thoughts and words ill ſorted, and without the leaſt 
relation to each other. Dryden. 
Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the cloſe, 
Oft riſe to fuſtian, or deſcend to proſe. Smith. 


Fu'sT1aw. adj. [from the noun.] 1. Made of fuſtian. 


Swelling 
of ſtyle. 
(2.) When men argue, th" greateſt part 
O' th' conteſt falls on terms of art, 
Until the Fuftian ſtuff be ſpent, 
And then they fall to th' 
Virgil, if he could have 
nal have thou 
the ſtatue on the 


horſe. 
Indies, uſed in dying cloth. 


; unnatutally pompous ; ridiculouſly tumid. Uſed 


argument. Hudibras. 
ſeen the firſt verſes of the Sylvz, 
Statius mad in his fuftian deſcription of 
Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Fou'sT1c. . . A ſort of wood brought from the Weſt- 


F U T 
Laute Latin] To beat with» 


ſtick ; to cane, | ick. 
FusTiLa'xlan. n. , [from fuſly.] A low fellow; a 
—_ ; a ay = ro A word uſed by Shakeſpeare __ 
way, you ſeullion, you rampallian lariax : 
tickle your ante he. s ; ry Henry IV. 
Fu'sTiness. n. /. [from fuſty.] Mouldineſs ; ſtink. 
Fu'sTy. adj. rom fuft.) Ill ſmelling ; mouldy. 
Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out either of 


your brains: he were as good crack a fufly nut with no kernel. 
The 


Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffida. 
fuſty plebeians hate thine honours. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The large Achilles, at his f 
From his deep cheſt _ out a f 


ſtuff, 
oud applauſe. Shakeſp. 
FUTILE. adj. [ futile, French; futilis, Latin.] 1. Talk- 
ative; loquacious. of no 
weight. 


2. Trifling ; worthleſs ; 
(r.) One futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to tell, will 
do more hurt than many that know it their duty to _— 
acon. 
Forti'Lity. n. , [ futilite, French; from futile.) 1. 
Talkativeneſs z loquacity. 2. Triflingneſs; want of 
weight ; want of ſolidity. 

(1.) This fable does not ſtrike ſo much at the futility of wo- 
men, as at the ineontinent levity of a prying humour. 

L" Eftrange. 

(2.) Trifling futility appears in their ſigns of the zodiack, 
and their mutual relations and aſpects. Bentley. 

Fu'tTTocks. u. . [corrupted from foot hooks. Shinner.] 
The lower timbers that hold the ſhip together. 
FU'TURE. adj. ¶ futurus, Latin; futur, French.] That 
which will be hereafter; to come : as, the future ſtate. 
Glory they ſung to the moſt High | good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milton, 
He ſows the teeth at Pallas's command, 

. And flings the future people from his hand. Addiſon's Ovid. 
Fu'turxs. . /. [from the adjective.] Time to come; 
ſomewhat to happen hereafter. 

Thy letters have tranſported me 

This ign'rant preſent time; and I feel now 

The future in the inſtant. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is diſabled for the future, or elſe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

Fu'TuRELy. adv. [from future.] In time to come. 

This preſcience of God, as it is preſcience, is not the cauſe of 
ny thing futurely ſucceeding ; neither doth God's foreknow- 
ledge impoſe any neceſſity, or bind. Raleigh. 

FuTukr1'Tion. n. / [from future.] The ſtate of being 
to be ; the condition of being to come to paſs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the world's redemp- 
tion ſhould reſt only in the number of poſſibilities, and hang 0 
looſe in reſpe& of its ſuturition, as to leave the event in an 


equal poiſe, whether ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no? . 
South. 


FuTtvu'rITy. . / [from future.] 1. Time to come; 
events to come. 2. Event to come. 3. The tate of 


being to be; futurition. | 
(1.) Not my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 
Shak. Othello. 


Nor purpos d merit in futurity, 
Can ranſom me. 
I will contrive ſome way to make it known to Futurity, that 
I had your lordſhip for my patron. Swift. 
(2.) All futurities are naked before that All-ſeeing Eye, the 
ſight of which is no more hindred by diſtance of time than the 
fight of an angel can be determined by diſtance of place. South. 
This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
Though ſkill'd in fate and dark futurity. 


To Fu'sTIGaTE. v. a. 


nd 


* 


Pope's Statius. 


(3-) It may be well reckoned among the bare poſſibilities, 
which never commence into a 1 
ſedate and intent mind, as it may be, 
among the platonical ideas. 
* T 2 


it requiring ſuch a free, 
is no where found but 
Glanwille's Scepfis. 
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To FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology.) To fly out in ſmall 
particles. 
Fu'zzBALL. n. . | fuzz and Ball.] A kind of fu 
which, when preſſed, burſts and ſcatters duſt in the +4 f 
Fy. interj. [ fy, French and Flemiſh; @iv, Greek ; wah, 
Lat.] A word of blame and difapprobation. 


And Fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now allay. Spenſer. 


H, my lerd, fy! a ſoldier, and afraid? What need we fear 


1 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account ? 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


A bawd, fir, fy upon him! Sbaleſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 


But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'ſt tray! 


Ex nce calls thee now another way. Milton, 


ay, , what mean you in this open place? 
Unhand me, or, I ſwear, III ſcratch your face: 
Let go, for ſhame; you make me mad for ſpite : 
My mouth's my on; and if you kiſs, I'll bite. D 
H, madam, he cried, we muſt be 3 


G A B 


Has two ſounds, one from the Greek T, and the 
Latin, which is called that of the hard C, be- 
cauſe it is formed by a preſſure ſomewhat hard of 
the forepart of the tongue againſt the upper gum. 
This ſound G retains before a, o, u, I, r ; as, gate, go, gull. 
The other ſound, called that of the ſoft G, reſembles that 


of J, and is commonly, though not always, found before 


e, i; as gems gibbet. Before n, at the end of a word, g is 
commonly melted away ; as in the French, from whieh 


theſe words are commonly derived: thus, for benign, na- 


lign, condign, we pronounce benine, maline, condine. It is 
often ſilent in the middle of words before þ as, might. 
The Saxon E, z, ſeems to have had generally the found of 
y conſonant ; whence gate is by ruſticks. ſtill pronounced 
yate, 
Ga'narDINE. . /. [gavardine, Ttalian.] A coarſe freck ; 
any mean dreſs. 
y beſt way is to creep under his gabardine ; there is no 
other ſhelter hereabout. | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And = my Jewiſh gabardine. Shakeſp. Mer. of Venice. 
— Knight did ſtraight ſubmit, 
And laid his at her : 
Next he diſrob'd his gabardine, | 
And with it did himſelf reſign. . HMudibras. 
To Ga'nBLe. v. n. [gabbare, Italian; gabberen, Dutch.] 


1. To make an inarticulate noiſe. 2. To prate loudly 


without meaniag. 
(r.) When thou could'ſ not, ſavage, 
Shew thine own meaning, but would' ſt gavblc like 


A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
— Flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſt roar, 

With their hoarſe gobbling ſeek the filent ſhoar. Dryd. Eu. 

(2.) Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to gabble 
like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye make an alchouſe of 
my lady's houſe ? Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Which made ſome think, when he did gabble, PR 
rat. 


Th' had heard three labourers of Babel. 
Such a rout, and fuch a rabble, | 

Run to hear Jack Pudding gable. Swikt. 

GA IALE. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Inarticulate noiſe like 

that of brute animals. 2. Loud talk without mean- 


12 Not to «aan 9g an A 8 
to know, is to know ight our purpoſe : 's language, 
gabble enough, and — wat 
Shak. All, welb that ends well. 
(2.) Forthwith a hideous gabble riſes loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls, 
Not underſtood. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


G. . 
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GABION. . , [French.] A wicker baſket which is filled 
with earth to make a fortification or intrenchment. 
His battery was detended all along with gabicns, and caſks 
ed with fand. Knolles. 
Ga'BLE. n. /. [gaval, Welſh ; gable, French.) The flo- 
ping roof of a building. 
ake care that all your brick-work he covered with the tiling, 
according to the new way of building, without gable ends, 
which are very heavy, and very apt to let the water into the 
brick-work. Mor ti mers Huſbandry, 
Gap. n, /. vad, Saxon; gaddur, Iſhindick, a club.] 1. 
A wedge or ingot of ſteel. 2. It ſeems to be uſed by 
Shakeſpeare for a ſlile or graver, [from zad, Saxon, a 
d. ; 
wy Flemiſh ſteel 1s bronght down the Rhine to Dert, and 
other „ fome in bars, and fome in gads; and therefore 
called Flemiſh ſteel, and ſometimes gad itcel. 
Moxcu g Mech, Exer. 
(2.) I will go get a leaf of braf, 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. Slakeſp. 
To Gap. v. n. [Derived by Skinner from gadfly ; by Junius 
from gadaw, Welſh, to forfake ; thought by others only 
the preterite of the old word azaan, zo ge.] To ramble 
about without any ſettled purpoſe ; to rove looſely and 
idly. 
How now, my headſtrong, where have you been gains “ 
— Where I have learnt me to repent. 
Shakeſpeare's Rome and Fulict. 
Give the water no paſſage, neither a wicked woman liberty to 
gad abroad. Eccluf. xxv.25. 
The leſſer devils aroſe with ghaſtly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad ; 


Each land they fill'd, river, ftream and ſhore. Fairfax. 
Envy is a gadding paſſion, and walketh the ſtreets, and doth 
not keep home. Bacon , 


Gad not abroad at ey'ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paifion ; 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantenneſs in contemplation. Herber F. 
Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and deſart caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echo's moan. Miltcr. 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze ; their ſtings draw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadd/ng through the wood. Dryden, 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's bead ; 
With furies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. Dr per. 
There's an ox loſt, and this coxcomb runs a gadding after 
wild fowl. : | L'Eftranye. 
No wonder their thoughts ſhould be perpetually ſhifting frum 
what diſguſts them, and ſeek better entertainment in more plenſ- 
ing objects, after which they will unavoidably be gaddinp. 


LORE, 


Ga"pnLek. n. / [from gabble.] A prater ; a chattering Ga DDR. u. , [from gad.] A rambler: one that runs 


fellow. 


Ga'nzL. n. , [ gabelle, French; gabello, Italian; zapel, 
Saxon, a tribute.} An exciſe ; a tax. 


Addiſon en Italy. 


much abroad without buſineſs. 
A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, cauſeth great an- 
ger, and ſhe will not cover herown ſhame. Eccluſ. xxv1. 8. 


The gabels of Naples are very high on oil, wine, and tobacco. Ga'ppincLy, adv, {from gad.] In a rambling, roving, 


manner, 


WW. M8 


GG v. „. /. [gadand fly; but by Skinner, who makes 
it the otiginu! of cad; it is called goadſiy. Suppoſed to 
be originally from gad, in Saxon zad, and Ay.] A fly 
that when he thongs the cattle makes them gad or run mad- 
ly about; the breefe, 

The fly cail.d the gay breedeth of ſomewhat that ſwimmeth 

upon ine top cf the water, and is moſt about ponds. Bacon. 
Ligat fly his flumbers, if perchance a flight 

Of angry gates faſten on the herd. J homſon's Summer. 

Gare. n. / A harpovn or large hook. Ainſworth. 

GAT TEM. u. /. [Sepege, companion, Saxon.] A word of 
retpect, now oblolete, or applied only in contempt to a 
men perſon. 

For gaſſer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
Exceſſive ſorrow is exceeding dry, Gay's Paſtorals. 

Ga'rFLEs. n. /. [vafelucar, ſpears, Saxon.] i. Artificial 
ſpurs put upon cocks when they are ſet to fight. 2. A 
tieel contrivance to bend croſs-bows, Ainſaworth. 

To Gas. v. u. [from goghel, Dutch, the palate, Aſinſbervu.] 
To ſtop the mouth with ſomething that may allow to 
breathe, bur hinder to ſpeak. 

He's out of his guard already: unleſs you laugh and miniſter 
occaſion to him, he is gagg'd. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
There foam'd rebellious logick, gagg d and bound. Poe. 

GAG. n. /. [from the verb.] Something put into the mouth 
to hinder ſpeech or eating. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths refrain. Dryden. 
Your woman would have run up ſtairs before me; but F have 

ſecured her below with a gag in her chaps. Dryden. 

Gace. un. 1. gage. French. ] 1 pledge; a pawn; A 
caution ; any thing given in ſecurity. 2. A meaſure; a 
rule of meaſuring. 

(1.) He, when the ſhamed ſhield of ſlain Sansfoy 
He ſpy d, with that ſame fairy champion's page, 
He to him leapt ; and that fame envious gage, 
Of victor's glory, from him ſnatcht away. 

— here I throw my gage 
Diſclaiming here the kindred of a king, 

And lay atide my high blood's royalty. Shak. Rich. II. 

There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 

That marks thee out for hell. Shakeſp. Rich. II 

They from their mothers breaſts ' ag orphans rend, 
Nor without gages to the needy lend. Sandys. 


— I am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. Southern's Oroon. 


But fince it was » auſpicious king, 
In Britain's right that thou ſhould'ſ wed the main, 
Heav'n, as a gage, would caſt ſome previous thing, 
And therefore doom'd that Lawſon ſhould be flain. Dryden. 
In any truth, that gets not poſſeſſion of our minds by ſelf- 
evidence or demonſtration, the arguments, that gain it aſſent, 


Fairy Queen. 


are the vouchers and gage of its probability. Locke, 
(2.) One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
is at noon, andwrong at night ; 
Another judges by a furer gage, 
An author's principles, or parentage. Young. 


To Gace. v. a. [gager, French.] 1. To wager ; to depone 
as 2a wager ; to impawn; to give as a caution, pledge, 
or ſecurity. 2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety ; to 
engage. 3. To meaſure; to take the contents of any 
veſſel of liquids particularly. More properly gauge. See 


Gauce. 3 
Is moiety competent 
wa Er by our king. Hamlet. 
He found the Turkiſh merchants 1 : unto theſe 


| making merry 
merchants he gave due falutations, gaging his faith for their 


ſafety, and they likewiſe to him.  Knel/les's Hiftory. 
(2.) My chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. Hale ſp. 
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(3. We ſhall fee your bearing. 

— Nay, but I bar to-night : you ſhall not gage me | 

By what we do to-night. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Ga'GGLE. v. n. [gagen, gagelen, Duich.] To make noiſe 
like a gooſe. . 

Birds prune their feathers, geeſe gaggle, and crows ſeem to 
call upon rain; which is but the comfort receive in. the 
relenting of the air. Bacon Natural Hiftory, 

May fat geeſe gaggle with melodious voice, 

And nel er want gooſeberries or apple-ſauce, King. 

Ga"tLy. adv. ſrom gay.] 1. Airily ; cheerfully. 2. Splen- 
dicly. See GarLy. 

GAIN. 2. /. [gain, French.) 1. Profit: advantage: con- 
trary to /o/s. 2. Intereſt ; lucrative views. 3. Unlawtul 
advantage. 4. Overplus in a comparative computation ; 
any thing oppoſed to lots. 

(r.) But what things were gain to me, thoſe I counted loſs 
for Chriſt. Phil. iii. 7. 

Beſides the purpoſe it were now, to teach how victory ſhould 

be uſed, or the gains thereof communicated to the general con- 

tent. Kalergh's Eſſays. 

Havock and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. Miltcn. 
It is in praiſe of men as in gettings and gains; for light gains 

make heavy purſes ; for light gains come thick, whereas great 

come but now and then. Bacun's Eſtay:. 
This muſt be made by ſome governor upon his own private 
account, who has a great ſtock that he is content to turn that 


way, and is invited by the gains. Tem le. 

Compute the gains of his 'd zeal, 

Ill ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryden. 
Folly fights for kings or dives for gain. Pye. 
(2.) That, fir, which ſerves for gain, 

And follows but for form, | 
Will pack, when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the ſtorm. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


(3-) Did I make a gain of you by any of them whom I ſent 


unto ＋ WE 2 Cor. xii. 17, 
f pride, if envy, if the luſt of gain, 
If mad ambition in thy boſom reign, 
Thou boafſt'ſt, alas! thy ſober ſenſe in vain, Fitzgerald. 


To Gaiv. v. a. [gagner, French. ] 1. To obtain as profit 
or advantage. 2. To win ; not to loſe. 3. To have the 
overplus in comparative computation. 4. To obtain ; to 
procure to receive. 5. To obtain increaſe of any thing 
allotted. 6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 7. To 
win againſt oppoſition. 8. To draw into any intereſt or 
party. 9. To obtain as a wooer. 10. To teach; to at- 
tain. 11. ToGain over, To draw to another party or 


intereſt. 

1.) Egypt became a gained d by the muddy and lime- 
4 matter t down by EN wie ſettled by de- 
grees into a firm . Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
He " to live as Man, 
of life. 
reinforcement we may garn from hope. . 
(2.) A leper once he loſt, and gain d a king. Milton. 
(3.) If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty one to 


fill the other, ain in by that. 
no ts Theory of the Earth. 
(4.) ————T acceptance found, which gain'd 


This anſwer from the ious voice divine. Milton. 
— That fide ſome reflection gains 
Of glimm'ring air, leſs vex'd with loud. Milton. 


If fuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſet on foot, it is 


not eaſy to — * ſhould at firſt gain entertainment; 
but much more di t to conceive how ever it ſhould come to 
be univerſally Tillotſon's Sermons. 


For fame with toil we gain, but loſe with caſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pate. 
(5. ) I know that ye would gain the time, becauſe ye ſee the 
ing is gone from me. 


king Den. ii. 8. 
(6.) Ye ſhould not have looſed from Crete, and have gained 
this harm and loſs. At, xxvil. 21 
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(7.) They who were ſent to the other paſs, after a ſhort reſiſt 


ance, galned it. Clarendon. 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
And only gains the wealthy client's cauſe. Dryden Per/. 


O love ! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 


And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. Pofe. 
(8.) — Come, with ents laden from the port, f 
To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryden's Virgil. 


—1t us muſt be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than F: 
If you gain him, I ſhall comply of courſe. 


A. Phillips. 
(9.) He never ſhall find ou: fit mate, but ſuch 


As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake, 

Or whom —— moſt — 1 * _ 

Throu perverſeneſs, but ft gain” ; 

By a 4 worſe. Milton. 
(10.) The Weſt ſtill glimmers with ſome ftreaks of day: 

Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


Death was the poſt which I almoſt did gain: 
Shall I once more be toſt into the main? 
—— — — Sun! ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe both when thou climbꝰ ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou — M 
ilton. 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had a very trouble- 
ſome march to gain the top of it. Addijon on Italy. 
Thus fav'd from „ they g 
With ſhatter d veſſels and diſabled oars. — e's Odyſey« 
(11.) The court of Hanover ſhould have | 
gain over thoſe who were repreſented as their enemies. Swift. 


To Gain. v. #. 1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to 
be advanced in intereſt or happineſs. 2. To encroach ; to 


Waller. 


come forward by degrees : with oz. 3. To get ground; 
_ inſt : with an. 4. To obtain influence with: 
with on. 


(1.) Thou haſt taken uſury and increaſe, and thou haſt 

greedily gained of thy neighbours by extortions. 
Fzek. xxii. 12. 

(2.) When watchful herons leave their wat'ry ſtand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 
Gain on the ſkies, and ſoar above the ſight. Dryd. Virg. 
So on the land while here the ocean gains, 
In other it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pofe. 
(.) The Engliſh have not por 4 gained ufon the Venetians 
in . have their * in Venice itſelf. Addiſon. 
4.) My behaviour gained ſo far on the ror, 
that T began to conceive hopes of liberty. wife, 
Gaiv. adj. [An old word now out of uſe.] Handy; ready; 
dexterous, Preface to the Accidence. 
GER. . / [from gain.] One who tegeives profit or 
antage. Fs SOS 

The client, beſides retaining a good canſcience, is always a 
gamer, and by no means can be at any loſs, as ſeeing if the 
INES Is GEE he may relieve himſelf by _ 
oath. 5 Baca Off. of Alienation. 
T loſe in fame, I think myſel 
He that loſes any thu 
by the loſs. Eftrange. 
By trade, we are as great gainers by the commodities of other 
countries as of our own nation. Addiſon's Freeholder . 
Ga'txeul, adj. [gain and full.] 1. Advantageous ; pro- 

fitable. 2. Lucrative ; productive of 
Fu, He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with the luC- 
ious 


advan 5 
(2.) Nor knows he merchants garinful care. 


Maro's muſe commodious gives, 
Inſtrustive to the fwains, nor who ly bent 
On what is gaimu /: ſometimes ſhe diverts 
From ſolid counſels. 


South. 


Phillips. 


propoſal of ſome gainful purchaſe, ſome rich match, or 
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Ga'tweuLLy. adv. [from gainful ] Profitably ; acvantoge- 
ouſly. 

. mn. ſ. [from gainfu!] Profit; advantage. 

Ga'tncrvins. n. /{ ['garnft and give.] The fame as miſ- 
giving ; a giving _— as gainfaying, which is ſtiil in 
uſe, is ſaying againſt, or contradicting. Fanmer. 

It is but foolery ; but it is ſuch a kind of garimgiom? as 
would, perhaps, trouble a woman. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

GAH, Ess. adj. [from gain.] Unprofitable ; producing no 
advantage. 

GatnLessNEss. . . [from gainleſs.] Unprofitableneſs ; 
want of advantage. 

The parallel holds too in the gain/-Jneſs as well as labori- 
ouſneſs of the work: miners, buried in earth and darkneſs, 
were never the richer for all the ore they digged ; no more is 
the inſatiable miſer. Decay of Picty. 

Ga'tnLy. adv. [trom gain.] Hindily; readily ; dexter- 
ouſly. Out of uſe. : 

To Ga'insAav. v. a. ['gain/t and ſay] 1. To contradict; 
to "oppoſe ; to controvert with; to diſpute againſt. 2. 
To deny oy thing, i N 3 

1. es ich gainſay one another, muſt of neceſ!1 
* bel both unto — 1 ſame ſubject. — 
oo facile then, thou didit not much gainſay; 
Nay, didſt permit, __ and fair diſmiſs. 
2. never heard yet 

That any of thoſe bolder vices wanted 

Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, | 

Than to perform it firſt. Shakeſp. Winters Tale. 


Ga"insavER. n. / [from gainſay.] Opponent; adverſa- 
x 


Milton. 


Such as may ſatisfy n when ſuddenly, and beſides 
expectation, they require the ſame at our hands. Hocker . 
We are, for this cauſe, challenged as manifeſt zainſayers of 
Scripture, even in that which we read for Scripture unto the 
e. Hecker. 
t was full matter of conviction to all gainſayers. Hammond. 
Others ſought themſelves a name by being his garinſayers, but 
failed of their purpoſe. Fell. 
'GarnsT. prep. [tor againſt.] See AGainsT. 
Tremble, ye nations ! who, ſecure before, 
Laugh d at thoſe arms, that 'gainff ourſelves we bore. Dry. 
To Ga'trSTAND. v. 4. ['gainft and fand] Lo withſtand ; 
to oppoſe ; to refit. A proper word, but not in uſe. 
Love proved himſelf valiant, that durſt with the ſword of 
reverent duty gainſland the force of ſo many enraged dehir-s. 
Sane. 
GA'TRISH. 4j. [zeannlan, to dreſs fine, Saxon.] 1. Gaudy; 
ſhowy ; ſplendid ; fine. 2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. 
(.) Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hoſe, mon- 
GAS and gairiſh — ON Aſcham. 
I call'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen. 
The preſentation of but what I was ; 
A. mother, only mock d with two fair babes; 
A dream of thou waſt, a garri/b flag, 
To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot. 
There in cloſe covert by fome brook, 
Where no profaner eye may look, 
Hide me from day's gairifh eye. Milton. 
(2.) Fame and glory tranſports a man out of himſelf : it 
makes the mind looſe and gairifh, ſcatters the fpirits, and leaves 
a kind of diſſolution upon all the facultics. South. 
Ga'tr1SHNesS. . J [from gairiſh.] 1. Finery ; flaunt- 
ing gaudineſs. 2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 
(2.) Let your hope be without vanity, or gairifhne/s of ſpirit, 
but ſober, grave, and filent, Tapler's Rule of living buly. 
Gair. n. /. [gat, Duich.} 1. A way : as, gang your gait. 
2. March; walk. 3. The manger and air of walk- 


mg. 
(1.) —— Good youth, addreſs thy gait unto her; 
Be not denied acceſs, ſtand at her door. Shakeſp. 


| (n.) — Novught regarding, they kept on their gait, 


Shak. R. III. 


6 
And all her vain allurements did forſake. Fairy Queen. 
Thou art fo lean and meagre waxen late, 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gait. Hubb. Tale. 


(3-) Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait. Shakeſp. 
He had in his perſon, in his aſpect, the appearance of a great 


man, which he preterved in his gait and motion. Claren. 

A third, who, by his gart 

And fierce demeanour, ſeems the prince of hell. Milton. 

— Leviathans 

Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. Milton. 
I deſcrib'd his way, 

Bent all on ſpeed, and mark'd his airy gait. Milton. 

GaLa'cs. ./ A ſhepherd's clog. Not in uſe. 
My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel ; 
And my galage grown faſt to my heel. Shen 


Gara'xNGAL. n. /. (gu ange, French.] A medicinal root. 
The leſſer galangal is in pieces, about an inch or two long, 
of the thickne!s of a man's little finger; a browniſh red 
colour extremely hot and pungent. The larger galangal is 
in pieces, about two inches or more in length, and an inch 
in thickneſs : its colour is brown with a faint caſt of red in 
it: it has a difagreeable, but much leſs acrid and pungent 
taſte, than the ſmaller ſort. Hill. 

Gar.a'xy. n. /. [ya ; galaxie, Fr.] The milky way; 
. ſtream of light in the ſky, conſiſling of many ſmall 

rs. 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars, as ftars to thee appear, | 
Seen m the galaxy. Milton. Paradiſe Loft. 
A brown, for which heaven would diſband 
The galaxy, and ſtars be tann'd. Cleaveland. 
Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between ; 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand fo thick i th' (ky, 


If thoſe be ſtars that paint the galaxy. Cowley. 
We dare not 3 to ſhew what advantage is brought to 
us by thoſe innumerable ſtars in the galaxy. Bentley. 


GALBANUM. . We meet with ga/banum ſometimes 
in looſe granules, called drops or tears, which is the pureſt, 
and ſometimes in large maſſes. It is ſoft, like wax, and 
ductile between the fingers; of a yellowiſh or reddiſh co- 
lour : its ſmell is ſtrong and difagreeable. It is of a middle 
nature between a gum and reſin, being inflammable as a re- 
fin, and ſoluble in water as a gum, and will not diſſolve 


in oil as pure refins do. It is the produce of an umbellifer- 
ous plant. Hill's Materia Medica. 

I yielded indeed a pleaſant odour, like the beſt myrrh ; as 
galbanum. Ecclus. xxiv. 15. 


GaLe. u. /. [gabling, hafly, ſudden, German.] A wind not 
ſtempeſtuous, yet ſtronger than a breeze. 


What gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona Shakeſpeare. 
Of gentleſt gale Arabian odours fann'd 
From their ſoft wings, and Flora's earlieſt ſmells. Milton. 
| Freſh gales and gentle air. Milton. 
— - Umbria's green retreats, | 

Where weſtern gales eternally reſide. | Addiſon. 
Ga'LeaTED. os (galeatus, Latin.] 1. Covered as with a 
helmet. 2. [In botany.] Such plants as bear a flower re- 

—— belmet, as the monkſhood. p 
(1.) A galeated eſchinus copped, and in ſhape ſomewhat 
more conick than any of the foregoing. Woodward on Foffils. 


GaLEertVcCULATE. adj. [trom galerus, Latin.] Covered as 
or ſort of 


with a hat. 
Ga'Lior. n. , [galiotte, French.] A little galley 
brigantine, built very ſlight and fit for 1 It carries 
but one maſt, and two or three pattereroes. It can both 
fail and row, and has ſixteen or twenty ſeats for the rowers, 
with one man to each oar. Dig. 


Narbaroſſa ſent two notable pyrates with thirty galioty, who, 
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landing their men, were valiantly encountered, and forced again 
to their zaliots. Knolles's Hiftory, 
GALL. =. /. [xzeala, Saxon; galle, Dutch.] 1. The bile, 
an animal juice remarkable tor its ſuppoſed bitterneſs. 2. 
The part which contains the bile. 3. Any thing extremely 
bitter. 4. Rancour ; malignity. ' 5. Anger ; bitterneſs 
of mind. 6. A flight burt by fretting off the ſkin. [From 
from the verb.] 7. [From ga/la.) Galls or galnuts are 
preternatural and accidental tumours, produced on trees; 
but thoſe of the oak only are uſed in medicine. We have 
Oriental and European galls: the Oriental are brought 
from Aleppo, of the bigneſs of a large nutineg, with 
tubercles on their ſurface, of a very firm texture, and a 
diſagreeable, acerb, and aftringent taſte. The European 
galls are of the ſame ſize, with perfectly ſmooth ſurfaces : 
they are light, often ſpangy, and cavernous within, and 
always of a lax texture. They have a leſs auſtere taſte, 
and are of much lefs value than the firſt fort. The general 
hiſtory of galls is this: An inſe& of the fly kind wounds 
the branches of the trees, and in the hole depoſites her 
egg: the lacerated veſſels of the tree diſcharging their con- 
tents, form a tumour or woody cafe about the hole, where 
the egg is thus defended from all injuries. This tumour 
alſo 23 for the food of the tender maggot, produced 
from the egg, which, as ſoon as it is in its winged ſtate, 
gnaws its way out, as appears from the hole found in the 
gall ; and where no hole is ſeen, the t or its remains, 
are ſure to be found within. It has been obſerved, that 
the oak does not produce galls in cold countries: but this 
obſervation ſhould be confined to the medicinal galls ; for 
all thoſe excreſcencies which we call oak-apples, oak- 
grapes, and oak-cones, are true galls, though leſs firm in 
their texture. Hill. 
(1.) Come to my woman's breaſt, | 
And take my milk for gal, you murthering miniſters ! 


Shakeſf. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy's ſpring, but forrow's fall. Shakeſp. 
This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming the ga// 
bitter, as their proverb implies, It's as bitter as gall; whereas 


there's ſtable fweeter ; and what is moſt unctuous 
muſt needs of a ſweet favour. Harvey. 
Gall is the reſolvent of curdled milk : Boerhaave has 


given at a time one drop of the ga/l of an eel with ſucceſs. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
(2.) The married couple, as a teſtimony of future concord, 


did caſt the gall of the facrifice behind the altar. Brown. 
+} Thither write, my queen, 
ack py wart = 
ink be gall. ſp. C ire 
———— Poiſon he their drink 
Gall, worſe than gall, the daintieſt meat they taſte ! Shake/p. 
She ſtill inſults, and you muſt ſtill adore ; 
Grant that the honey's much, the gal is more. Dryd. Juv. 


4.) They did great hurt unto his title, and have left a per- 
{ gall in the mind of the people. Spenſer on Ireland. 
(8.9 r hero were a lover, | 
Though he before had ga/l and rage; 
He * irited and low, 
He — ght, Prior. 
(6. ior to he for- 
mer, as a is to a gall or ſcratch. Gov. of Tongue. 
7.) Beides the acorns, the oak beareth galli, oak - apples, 
cak-nuts. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Malpighi, in his treatiſe of galls, under which name he com- 

all and morboſe excreſcences, demon- 
that all ſuch excreſcences, where any inſets are found, 
are excited by ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together with their 


ſuch inſets ſhed. on the Creation- 
Al alls, wherewith we make ink, are no other 
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To Gall. v. 4. [galer, French.] 1. To hurt by fretting the 
ſkin. 2. To impair; to ware away. 3. To teaze; to 
fret ; to vex. 4. To haraſs; to miſchief ; to keep in a 
ſtate of uneaſineſs. 


(1. — Tul touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if I gall him lightly, | 
It may be death. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


His yoke is 2 when by us embrac'd ; 
But loads and galls, if on our necks tis caſt. Denham. 
A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for his galled 
| horſe, begins with caſting his eye upon all things. . 
— On the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
And furious thus, and interrupting f 


Tyrant, I well deſer d thy galling chain. Pope's Ihad. 
(2.) He doth object, I am too great of birth; 
And that my (tate being gal d with my expence, 

I ſeek to heal it only by his wealth. Shakeſp. 


Tf it ſhould fall down in a continual ſtream like a river, it 
would g.2/l the ground, waſh away plants by the roots, and over- 
throw houſes. Ray on the Creation. 

(3. ) In honour of that action, and to gall their minds who did 
not ſo much commend it, he wrote his book. Hooker. 

What they ſeem contented with, even for that very cauſe we 
reject z and there is nothing but it pleaſeth us the better, if we 


eſpy that it ga//eth them. Hooker. 
When I ſhow juſtice, 
I pity thoſe I do not know; 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall. Shakeſp. 
— All ſtudies here I ſolemnly dety, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke. Shak. H. IV. 


No man commits any fin but his. conſcience ſmites him, and 
his guilty mind is frequently ga//ed with the remembrance of it. 
| Tillotſon. 

(4.) The Helots had gotten new heart, and with divers forts 
of ſhot from corners of itreets and houſe-windows galled thein. 


Sidney. 
Light demilances from afar they throw, bed 
Faſten d with leathern thongs, to gal/ the foe. Dryden An. 
In our wars againſt the French of old, we uſed to gall them 
with our long bows, at a greater diſtance than they could thoot 
their arrows. Addiſon, 
ToGaLL. v. n. To fret. N 
I have ſeen you glecking and galling at this gentleman twice 
or thrice. Shakeſp. 
GA'LLANT. adj. [galant, French, from gala, fine dreſs, 
Spaniſh.] 1. Gay ; well dreſſed ; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; mag- 
nificent. 2. Brave ; high ſpirited ; daring ; magnanimous. 
Fine; noble; ſpecious. 4. Courtly with reſpect to 
dies. | 
(.) A place of broad rivers, wherein ſhall go no gally with 
cars, neither ſhall gallant ſhips d thereby. If. XXXIIi. 21. 
The gay, the wile, the gallant, and the grave, 
Subda'd alike, all but one paſſion have. Waller. 
(2.) Scorn, that any ſhould kill his uncle, made him ſeek 
is revenge in manner gallant enough. Sidney. 
But fare thee well, thou art a gallant youth. Shakeſp. 
A gallant man, whoſe thoughts fly at the higheſt „re- 
quires no further 1 0 7 on the Soul. 
(3.) There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith; 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle. Shakeſpeare. 
oy —_— how gallant and how brave a _ it 
wou r ghneſs to make a journey into n, and to 
fetch home his miſtreſs. 3 
When firſt the ſoul of love is ſent abroad, 
The gay troops begin 3 
Ingallant᷑ thought to plume their painted wings. Thomſon. 
Ga'LLanw. n. . (from the adjeQive.] 1. A gay, ſprightly, 
airy, ſplendid man. 2. A whoremaſter, who careſſes 
women to debauch them. 3. A wooer ; one who courts 
a woman for marriage. In the two latter ſenſes it has com- 
— Oe accent on the laſt ſyllable. 
I. 
—— What it's for? 


Ga'LLANTRY. n. . [galanterie, French.] 


G A L 


That fill the court with quarrels, talk, ' Shak. 
The gallants and luſty youths of Naples came and offered 
themſelves unto Vaſtius. Knolles"s Hiflory of the Turks. 
The gallants, to protect the lady's right, 
Their fauchions brandiſh'd at the griſly ſpright. Dryden. 
Gallants, look to't, you ſay there are no ſprights; 
But I'll come dance about your beds at nights. 
2.) One, worn to pieces with age, ſhews himſelf a young 
gallant. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
, _ Lad left the good man at home, and brought away her ga/- 


. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Ga'rLanTLyY. adv. [from gallant.] 1. Gayly ; ſplendidly. 

2. Bravely ; nobly ; generouſly. 
(2.) You have not dealt fo ga/lantly with us as we did with 


ou in a parallel caſe : laſt year a paper was brought here from 
8 which we inal to be burnt by the — 
r. 


man. 
1. Splendour 
of appearance ; ſhow ; magnificence ; glittering grandeur z 
oſtentatious finery. 2. Bravery; nobleneſs ; generoſity. 
3. A number of gallants. 4. Courtſhip ; refined ad- 
dreſs to women. 5. Vicious love; lewdneſs ; debauch- 
ery. 
Fn (.) Make the ſea ſhine with gallantry, and all 
The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 
(2.) The eminence of your condition, and the gallantry of 
your principles, will invite gentlemen to the uſeful and enno- 
ling ſtudy of nature. Glanv. Scepſ. Preface. 
(3-) Hector, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of Troy, I 
would have arm'd to-day. Shakeſp. 
(4-) The martial Moors, in gallantry refin'd, 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. Granville. 
(5-) It looks like a fort of compounding between virtue and 
vice, as if a woman were allowed to be vicious, provided ſhe 
be not a profligate ; as if there were a certain point where gal- 
lantry ends, and infamy begins. Swift. 
Ga'LLEASS. n. . [galeas, French.] A heavy low-built 
veſſel, with both fails and oars. It carries three maſts, 
but they cannot be lowered, as in a galley. It has thirty- 
two ſeats for rowers, and fix or ſeven ſlaves to each. They 
carry three tire of guns at the head, and at the ſtern there 
are twotire of guns. | a Dia. 
The Venetians pretend could ſet out, in caſe o 
neceſſity, thirty men of 2 a hundred galleys, and ob ma 


leaſſes. Addiſon on Italy. 
—— My father hath no leſs 
Than three great argoſies, beſides two galleaſſet, 


And twelve 7 lies. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

GaLLE'ow. n. /. (gation, French.) A large ſhip with four 

or ſometimes five decks, now in uſe only among the Spa- 
niards. 

I affured them that I would ſtay for them at Trinidado, and 
that no force ſhould drive me thence, except I were funk or ſet 
on fire by the Spaniſh galleons. Raleigh's Apology. 

or — * veſſels wo one hundred _ nag ＋ 
O es and galleons venty-two Ps, Ut oat- 
ing towers or caſtles. x — War with Spain. 
GALLERY. n. /. [galerie, French; derived by Du Cange 
from galeria, low Latin, a fine room.] 1. A kind of 
walk along the floor of a houſe, into which the doors of 
the apartments open ; in general, any building of which 
the length much exceeds the breadth. 2. The ſeats in 
= play houſe above the pit, in which the meaner people 

rf, 

(r.) In moſt part there had been franed by art ſuch plea- 
fant arbors, that, one anſwering another, they became a gallery 
aloft from tree to tree, almoſt round about, which below gave 


a perfect ſhadow. Siqney. 
High lifted up were many lofty towers, 
And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Spenſer, 
— — Your gallery 
Have we paſs d through, not without much content. 


*U 


1 


galleries, in which galleries let there be three cupolas. Bacon. 
A private gallery twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the toe 9 Den bam. 
Nor is the ſhape of our cathedrals proper for our preaching 
auditories, but rather the figure of an amphitheatre, with gal- 
ler ies gradually overlooking each other; = wto this condition 
the pariſh churches of London are driving apare, as appears by 
the many galleries every day built in them. Graunt., 

There aze covered galleries that lead from the palace to five 
diſferent churches. Adaijen on Italy. 

(2.) While all its throats the gallery extends, 

And all the thunder of the pit aſcends. Poje. 
Ga'LLETYLE. n. /. I ſuppoſe this word has the fame im- 
port with gallipat. 

Make a compound body of glaſs and galletyle; that is, to 
have the colour milky like a chalcedon, being a tuff between a 
porcellane and a glaſs. Bacn's Phyſ. Rem. 

GALLEY. . / [galea, Italian; galere, French; derived, 
as ſome think, from galea, a helmet, pictuted anciently 
on the prow ; as others from yaMwrn;, the ſwordhſh ; as 
others from galleen, expreſſing in Syiiac men expoſed to 


the ſea. From galley come galleaſs, galleon, ga lict.] 1. 
A veſſel driven with oars, much in uſe in the Mediter- 
ranean, but found unable to endure the agitation of the 
main ocean. 2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place of 
toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are condemned to row 
in them. 
(1.) Great grieved underneath the load 

Of ſhips, hulks, gallies, barks and brigandines. Fai fax. 

In the following, navigation did every where greatly 
decay, dy the uſe of gallies, and ſuch veſſels as could hardly 
brook the ocean. Bacon's New Atlantic, 

Jaſon — the coaſts of Aſia the Leſs in an open boat, or 
kind of galley Kaleigh's Hiftor y. 
On cozy ground his ga//ies moor; 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. D. d.. 

(2.) The moſt voluptuous perſon, were he tied to follow his 
hawks and his hounds, his dice and his courtſhips every day, 


would find it the greateſt torment that could befal him: he 


would fly to the mines and the galliet for his recreation, and 
to the ſpade and the mattock for a diverſion from the miſery of 


a continual uninterrupted pleaſure. South. 


Ga'Ltey-SLave. n. /. [galley and flave.] A man con- 
demned for ſome crime to row in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not ſufficient to load man, he 
muſt be clogged with innumerable chains: this is juſt ſuch 
another freedom as the Turkiſh galley-/awes do enjoy. Bramb. 

Hardened ga//ey-flaves deſpiſe manumiſſion. Decay of Piety. 

The ſurges gently daſh againſt the ſhore, 
Flocks quit the plains, and galley:ſlaves their oar. Garth, 
GNLLI AX. u. /. [gaillard, French; imagined to be de- 
rived from the Gauliſh ard, genius, and gay]! 1. A 
y, briſk, lively man; a fine fellow. 2. An active, 


nimble, ſprightly dance. It is in both ſenſes now obſo- 
lere. 
(1.) Selden is a ga/liard by himſelf. Cleaveland. 
(2.) I did think by the excellent conſtitution of thy leg, it 
was form'd under the ſtar of a galliard. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
There's nought in France | 
That can be with a nimble ga/liard won: 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
If there be any that would take up all the time, let him find 
means to take them off, and bring others on; as muſicians uſe 
to do with thoſe that dance too long galliarads. Bacon. 
The tripla's and changing of times have an with 
the changes of motion; as when galliard time and meaſure 
time are in the medley of one dance. : Bacon. 
CALLIARDISE. n. J. [French.] Merriment; exuberant 


ety. Not in uſe. 
At my nativity my aſcendant was the watry ſign of Scor- 
ius: I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think 
1 have a piece of that leaden planet in me: I am no way fa- 
cetious, nor diſpoſed for the mirth and ga/tiardiſe of com- 
Pany. Brown's Rel, Med, 


G A L 
The row of return on the banquet fide, let it be all ſtately Ga'r.r,tcitsm. . /. ſgalliciſme, French; 


from gallicus, 
Latin] A mode of fpeech peculiar to the French lan- 
guage : ſuch as, he fgured in controverſy ; he held this 
conduct; he held the taine language that another had he'd 
before: with many other expteſſions to be found in the 
pages of Polingbroke. 

In Engliſh I would have Galizciſms avoided, that we may 
keep to our own language, and not follow the French mode in 
our ſpeech. Felton on the Claffchs. 

Ga'LLIGASKINS. #. /. [Calige Gallo Vaſconum. Skinner,] 
Large open hoſe. Not uſed but in ludicrous language. 
My gal/igaſkinr, that have long withftoad 
The Winter's fury, and encreaching froſts, 
By time fubdu'd, what will not time ſubdue, 


An horrid chaſm diſcloſe. Phillips. 


GALLIM III. n. . | galimathias, French.] Nonſenſe * 


talk without meaning. 

GaLLimavu'ray. n. /. [galimafree, French.] 1. A hoch- 
poch, or hath of ſeveral ſorts of broken meat; a medley. 
Hanmer. 2. Any inconſiſtent oc ridiculous medley. 3. 
It is uſed by Shakeſpeare ludicrouſſy of a woman. | 

(1.) They have made of our Engliſh tongue a gallimaufry 
or hodge-podge of all other ſpeeches, Stenſer. 

(2.) They have a dance, which the wenches ſay is a galli- 
mai ſi y of gainbols, becauſe they are not in't. 


Shakeſt. Winter's Tale. 
The painter who, under pretence of diverting the eyes, would 
fill his picture with ſuch varieties as alter the truth of hiſtory, 
would make a ridiculous piece of painting, and a mere gal li- 
mazyfry of his work. Dryden's Du Frejnoy. 
G ) Sir John affects thy wife. 
— Why, fir, my wife is not young. | 
— He woces both high and low, both rich and poor; 
He loves thy galimaufry, friend. Shakeſfeare. 
Ga"LitoT, n. /. [galiotte, French.) A ſmall ſwift galley. 
Barbaroſſa 3 of Hellefpontus with eighty gallies, 
and certain galllutt, ſhaped his courſe towards Italy. Kno/ler. 
Ga'r.11ieorT. . . [gkye, Dutch, _— 
* 


earth. Skinner. 
The true derivation is from gala, Spaniſh, finery. Gala, or 


gallypot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted and 
glazed, commonly uſed for medicines. 
Plato ſaid his maſter Socrates was like the 's ga- 
litots, that had on the outſides apes, owls, and fatyrs; but 
within, precious drugs. | Bacon's Ant. 
Here phials in mice diſcipline are ſet ; 


There galli/ ots are 'd in alphabet. Garth, 
Alexandrinus thought it unſafe to truſt the real ſecret of his 
phial and ga/lifot to any man. SteAator. 
Thou that do'ft . ſculapius deride, 
And o'er his ga/li/cots in triumph ride. Fenton. 


Ga'LLon. n. /. [geio, low Latin.] A liquid meaſure of 
four quarts. 
Beat them into powder, and boil them in a gallon of wine, 
in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. . Wiſeman's Surgery. 
GaLLo'ow. . / [ga/on, French.) A kind of cloſe lace, 
made of gold or filver, or of filk alone. 


Ta GA'LLOP. v. n. [galoper, French. Derived by all the 
etymologiſts, after Budeus, from zxarwagw ; but perhaps 
it comes from gant, all, and loopen, to run, Dutch; that 
is, to go on full ſpeed.] 1. To move forward by leaps, 
ſo that all the feet are off the ground at once. 2. To ride 
at the 8 which is performed by leaps, 3. To move 


But ga/iop lively down the weſtern hill. 


In ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reſtrain 
His heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane, 


When half furpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 
The leacher gallop'd from his jealous queen. "; Virgil. 
a drowning 


(2. ) Seeing ſuch ſtreams of blood as 


life, we gallofed toward them to part them. Sidney» 


G A L 


* 


They 
An armed knight dl. 2 gal 
That ſeem d from ſome feared foe to fly. Fairy Yueen. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, in a courſe that 
points right, will ſooner be at his journey's end than he that 
runs after every one he meets, though he gallop all full 


ſpeed. ke. 
(3.) —— The golden fun 
Gallops the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
Whom doth time gail withal ? 
— With a thief to the gallows. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
He that rides poſt a country may, from the tran- 
| Gent view, tell how in general the parts lie: ſuch ſuperficial 
ideas he may collect in ga//ofing over it. Locke. 
Ga'LLoy. 3. , [from the verb.] The motion of a horſe 
when he runs at full ſpeed ; in which, making a kind of a 
leap forwards, he lifts both his forelegs very near at the 
ſame time ; and while theſe are in the air, and juſt upon 
the point of touching the ground, he lifts both his hind- 
legs almoſt at once, Farrier's Did. 
Ga'LLoreR. / [fram gallop.] 1. A horſe that gallops. 
2. A man that rides faſt, or makes great haſte. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better to ride than 
horſes for their walk and trot ; but are commonly rough 
gallcjers, though ſome of them are very fleet. Mortim. Huj6. 

Ga'LLoway. n. . A horſe not more than fourteen hands 
high, much uſed in the North ; probably as coming ori- 
ginally from Galloway, a ſhire in Scotland. 

To Ga'LLow. v. @. [axzlpan, to fright, Saxon.] To ter- 
rify ; to fright. : 

he wrathful ſkies 

Gallow the very wand'rers of the 

And make them keep their caves. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Ga'LLowGLaAssEs. . / 1. It is worn likewiſe of foot- 
men under their ſhirts of mail, the which footmen the 
Iriſh call gallowglafſes : the which name doth diſcover them 
alſo to be ancient Engliſh ; for ga/log/a ſignifies an Engliſh 
ſervitor or yeoman. And he being fo armed in a Jong 


ſhirt of mail, down to the calf of his leg, with a long broad 


ax in his hand, was then pedes gravis armature ; and was 
inſtead of the footman that now weareth a corſlet, before 


the corſlet was uſed, or almoſt invented. Spenſer on lre- 


land. 2. [Hanmer, otherwiſe than Spenſer.] Soldiers 
among = w_ — who ſerve on horleback. 
_ iſſant mi * ; 
Of — es and — 1 
Is marching hither ward in proud array. Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
_ GCa"r.itow. * J (It is uſed by ſome in the ſingular; but 
Ga'tLows. J by more only in the plural, or ſometimes has 


another plural gallowſes, Galga, Gothick ; zealza, Saxon; 
7 Dutch; which ſome derive from gabalus, furca, 
tin ; others from 722 high; others from gallu, Welſh, 
wer: but it is probably derived like gallew, to fright, 
om axzlpan, the gallows, being the great object of legal 
terrour.] 1. A beam laid over two poſts, on which ma- 
— are hanged. 2. A wretch that deſerves the gal- 
ws. 
1.) This monſter ſat like a hangman a pair of gallows : 

in nge hand he was painted e — in 
his left hand a of money. Sidney. 
I would we were all of one mind, and one mind good; O, 
there were deſolation of gaolers and gallowſes. Shale ſ . Cymbel. 

I propheſied, if a gallows were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
He took the mayor aſide, and whiſpered him that execution 


muſt that day be „and therefore required him that a pair 

of gallows ſhould be erected. Hayward. 

poor fellow, going to the ga/lows, may be allowed to feel 

the ſmart of while he is upon Tyburn road. Swift. 
(2.) Cupid hath been five years a boy. 

— Ay, a ſhrewd gallows too. Shakeſp. 


GALLOWSTAEE. adj. [pallows and free.] Exempt b 
828 j (s Free.] pt by 


G AM 


Let him be gal//owygfree conſent, 

And nothing Tuffer, ſince by — meant. Dryden. 

Ga'LLowTRrEe. n. , [gallows and tree.] The tree of 
terrour ; the tree of execution. 
He hung their conquer'd arms, for more defame, 

On gall:xwtrees, in honour of his deareſt dame. Sfenſer, 

A Scot, when from the gallou tree got looſe, 

Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland gooſe. Cleaveland. 
GamBa'pe. | n. /. [gamba, Italian, a leg.] Spatterdaſhes; 
GamBa'po.y boots worn upon the legs above the ſhoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes once a week. 

Dennis Letters. 
Ga'MBLER. 2. / [A cant word, I ſuppoſe, for game or 
gameſter.) A knave whoſe praQtice it is to invite the un- 
wary to game and cheat them. 

Ga'MBoce. n.ſ. Gamboge is a concreted vegetable juice, 
partly of a gummy, partly of a reſinous nature, heavy, of 
a bright yellow colour, and ſcarce any ſmell. It is brought 
from America, and the Eaſt Indies, particularly from 
Cambaja, or Cambogia. Hill. 
To GA'MBOL. v. n. [gambiller, French.] 1. To dance; 
to ſkip ; to friſk ; to jump for joy ; to play merry frolicks. 

2. To leap ; to ſtart. 
1.) — Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Ct ee "* Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

F The _ od 2 272 queen, 

amol d on heaths, and danc'd on ev” . . 
— The monſters of the flood WW 9 8 
Gambol around him in the wat ry way, 
And heavy whales in aukward meaſures play. 
(2.) Tis not madneſs 

That I have utter'd ; bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will record, which madneſs 

Would gambel from. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Ga'MBor. . /, [from the verb.] 1. A ſkip; a hop; a 

leap for joy. 2. A frolick ; a wild prank. 

109 A gentleman had got a favourite ſpaniel, that would be 

ſtill toying and leaping upon him, and playing a thouſand pretty 


. range. 
Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, a 
And beaſts in gambols friſk d before their honeſt god. Dryden. 
(2.) For who did ever play his gambo/s, 
With ſuch unſufferable rambles ? Hudibras, 
Ga'mBREL. n. /. [from gamba, gambarella, Italian.] The 
leg of a horſe. 

What can be more admirable than for the 288 of the 
fibres of a tendon to be ſo mixed as to make it a ſoft body, and 
yet to have the ſtrength of iron? as 1 a by the weight 
which the tendon, lying on a horſe's gambrel, doth then com- 
mand, when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew, 

GAME. . /. [gaman, a jeſt, Iſlandick. ] 1. Sport of any 
kind. 2. Jeſt ; oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs. 3. In- 
ſolent merciment ; ſportive inſult. 4. A ſingle match at 
play. 5. Advantage in play. 6. Scheme purſued ; mea- 
ſures planned. 7. Field ſports: as, the chaſe, falconry. 
8. Animals purſued in the field ; animals appropriated to 
legal ſportſmen. 9. Solemn conteſts, exhibited as ſpec- 
tacles to the people. 
(:.) We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſing game. 
Shakeſfeare. 
(2.) Then on her head they ſet a garland green, 
And crowned her twixt earneſt and twixt game. 
(3.) Do they not ſeek occaſion of new quarrels, 
On my refuſal, to diſtreſs me more ; ; 
Or make 2 game of my calamities. Milton's Agonifles. 
(5.) Mutual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, 
And play the game into each other's hand. Dryaen. 
(6.) This ſeems to be the preſent game of that crown, and 
that they will begin no other till they fee an end of this. Temple, 
(7.) If about this hour he make his way, 
' Under the colour of his uſual game, 
Hie ſhall here find his friends with horſe and men, 
ds ee Sha lep. Henry VI. 
* 


Pope. 


Cenſer. 


G A M G A N 


What arms to uſe, or nets to frame A mu may think, it he will, tust two eyes ſee no more 
Wild beaſts to combat, or to tame, than one; or that a gameſfler ſeeth always more than a looker- 
With all the myſt'ries of that game. Waler. on: but, whea all is done, the help of good counſel is that 
Some ſportſmen, that were abroad upon game, ſpied a com- which ſetteth buſineſs ſtrait, _ Bacon. 

pany of buſtards and cranes. L*Eftrange. (3. You're a merry gameſter, 

(S.) Hunting, and men, not beaſts, ſhall be his game, My lord Sands. : Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
With war, and hoſtile ſnare, fuch as retuſe (4.) She's impudent, my lord, 

Subjection to his empire 7 Milton's Par. Loft. And was a common gameſter to the camp. Shakeſfeare. 

There is fuch a variety of game ſpringing W. before me, that GAMER. n. / [Of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 
I know not which to follow. Dryden tables, Pref. rand mere, and therefore uſed commonly to old women. ] 

A bloodhound will follow the perſon he purſues, and all he compellation of a woman correſponding to gaffer : 
hounds the particular game they have in chace. Arbuthngt. = , P ke 

Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed ſpear Gammer Gurton's Neecle. An old play. 

Gau,. . /. [gambone, Iialian.] 1. The buttock of an 


At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer ; ; 
I and my Chloe take a nobler aim, hog talted and dried ; the lower end of the flitch. 2. A 


At human hearts we fling, nor ever miſs the game. Prior. kind of plav with dice. | 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, (1.) Aſc for what price thy venal tongue was ſold : 


A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : A ruity gammon of ſome ſev n years old. Dryden's Juv. 
Our haughty Norman boaits that barb'rous name, Gamment, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 
And makes his trembling ſlaves the royal game. Pofe. And potted fowl, and fiſh, come in fo faſt, 
Shorten my labour, if its length you blame, That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, Dryden's Perſ. 
For, grow but wiſe, you rob me of my game. Young. (2.) ———— The quick dice, 
(9.) The games are done, and Czfar is returning. Shakeſp. In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
Milo, when ent'ring the Olympick game, The founding gammon. Thomſon's Autumn. 
With a huge ox upon his ſhoulders came. Denham. G\a'uvur. n. [. [gama, Italian. The ſcale of muſical notes. 
T3 C. ME. v. u [zainan, Saxon.] 1. To play at any ſport. Madam, re you touch the inſtrument, 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly for money. To learn the order of my fingering, 
Gaming leaves no ſatisfaction behind it: it no way profits I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
either body or mind. Locke. To teach you gamut in a bi iefer ſort. Shakeſp. 
Glu cock. n. /. [game and cock.] Cocks bred to fight. When by the gamut ſome muſicians make 
They manage the diſpute as fiercely as two gamececks in the A perfect ſong, others will undertake, 
825 Lecie. = the _ _— chang'd, q — it: 
x\'ME-EGG. n. , [game and egg.] Eggs from which fight ings ſim can never t. Dunne. 
/ ig 88. I | - Long phe of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 


ing cocks are bred, 
Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 
a To make the fowl more furious for the fray. > Garth. 
A'MEKEEPER. . , [game and kheep.] A on who 8 
looks after game, and ſees it is not deſtroyed. 2 'Ga 2 be Rn begin. 
. . % e no 1 
7 3 mpancatees, 2: 
ag wat. » oGancun. v. @. [ganciare, from gancio, a „Italian; 
Geron, though old, yet gameſome, kept one end with — ganche, French.] To drop from a high place upon hooks 


I am not cameſome; I do lack ſome by way of puniſhment: a ptactice in Turkey, to which 


Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. Shakeſp. Ful. Ceſar. Smith alludes in his Pacockins. : 
The gameſome wind among her treſſes play, Cohors catenis qua pia ftridulis 


That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs _— their martial. fire, 


Combat in trills, in a feuge expire. Addiſcn. 


And curleth up thoſe growing riches ſhort. Fairfax. Gemunt onuſti, vel ſude trans ſinum 
Belial, in like gameſome mood. Wilton. Luctantur ata, pendulive 
This zameſone humour of children ſhould rather be encou- Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Muſe Ang. 
raged, to keep up their ſpirits and improve their ſtrength and Ga'npex. n. /. [xzan>p?, Saxon.] The male of the gooſe. 
health, than curbed or reſtrained. Locke. As deep drinketh the gooſe as the gander. Camden's Rem. 
Ga'MESOMENESS. mn. /. [from gameſome.] Sportiveneſs; One gander will ſerve five geeſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
merriment. Ta GANG. v. n. [gangen, =. zangan, Saxon; gang, 
Ga'mEtsSoOMELyY. adv. [from gameſome.] Merrily. Scottiſh.] To $93 to walk : an old word not now uſed, 
Ga'mesTER. n. /. [from game.) 1. One who is vitiouſſy except ludicrouſſy. 
addicted to play. 2. One who is engaged at play. 3. A 3 — * wan of oy barons 8 * 
1 f ve brewed, 10 em . ener. 
merry frolickſome perſon. 4. A proſtitute. Not in ufe. Your flaunting beaus gang with their breaſts open. Arbuthn. 


1.) Keep a gameſler from the dice, and a good ſtudent from 
his ook, — it is wonderful. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor. GANG. n. /. [from the verb.] A number herding together; 


A gamefer, the greater maſter he is in his art, the worſe man a troop ; a company; a tribe; a herd. It is ſeldom uſed 


he is. 1 3 Bacon. but in contempt or 1 . : 
— Gamefiers e patrumonies play; Oh, you panderly raſcals Sa knot, a „ a , 
The ſteward brings the deeds, which muſt convey 2 — a + Mag Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wilder. 
The whole eſtate. Dryden's Juvenal. As a gang of thieves were robbing a houſe, a maſtiff fell a 
Could we look into the mind of a common gameffer, we barking. LExrange. 
ſhould ſee it full of nothing but trumps and mattadores : her Admitted in g the gang, 
flumbers are haunted with kings, queens and knaves. Addiſon. He acts and * befriend him. Prior. 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, GANGHONMN. French.] A kind of flower. Ainſworth. 
That fill a female gamefter's pate ; Ga'xcL10N. u. /. [yaſyxio] A tumour in the tendinous 
22 nr _ , and ne1vous parts. | 
22 : Surf. Boneſetters uſually repreſent every bone diſlocated, though 


Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a gameſter, a man of ke i he hat 7 2 5 
great beauty, who in dreſſing and dancing has no * na hoe wrath — 3 joint. Wiſeman. 
(.) When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, * To Ga'nGRENATE. vv. 4. (from gangrane.] To produce 

The gentler gamefer is the ſooneſt winner, Sbaleſp. H. v. © gangrene ; to mortify. 


* 
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Parts cauterized, gangrenated, fiderated, and mertified, be- 
come black, the radical moiſture of vital ſulphur ſvitering an ex- 
ti nction. Broun's Vulgar Errours. 

GA'NGRENE. n. [2a®grene, Fr. gangr@na, Lat.] A 
mortification ; a ſtoppage of circulation followed by pu re- 
fa ct ion. 

This _— may be transferred unto the cure of gan- 
grenes, either coming of themſelves, or induced by too much 
applying of opiates. Bacon Natural Hife, y. 

She faves the lover, as we gangrenes ſtay, | 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. Waller. 

A diſcolouring in the part was ſuppoſed an approach of a 

angrene. 1ſeman's Surgery. 

It the ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered with theſe paſſions, the 

gangrene is gone too far to be ever cured : the inflammation 

will rage to all eternity. Addiſan, Speetatcr. 

To Ga'xcrRENeE. v. a [gangrener, French; from the 
noun.] To corrupt to mortitcation. 

In cold countries, when mens noſes and ears are mortified, 
and, as it were, gangrened with cold, if they come to a fire 
they rot off preſently ; for that the few ſpirits that remain in 
thoſe parts, are ſuddenly drawn forth, and fo putrefaction is 


made complete. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Gangren'd members muſt be lop'd away, 
Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryden. 


To Ga'xcrens. v n. To become mortified, 
Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and feſter, and grangrene 
To black mortification. Milten's Agonifles. 
As phlegmons are ſubject to mortification, fo alſo in fat bo- 
dies they are apt to gangrene after opening, if that fat be not 
ſpeedily digeſted out. WWijeman's Surgery. 
GAN nE Nous. adj. [from gangrene.] Mortified ; pro- 
ducing or betokening mortification. 
The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the veſſels, pro- 
ducing hæmorrhages, puſtules red, lead-coloured, black and 


g£ angrenous, Arbuthnct on Aliments, 
Ga'ncway. n. /. Ina ſhip, the ſeveral ways or paſſages 
trom one part of it to the other, Dick. 


Ga'ncwEEx. z. /. [gang and week.] Rogation week, 
when proceſſions are made to luſttate the bounds of pa- 
riſhes. Did. 

Ga'nTELOPE.? n. /. [gantlet is only corrupted from gan- 

Ga'NnTLET. telope, gant, all, and /oapen, to run, 
Durch.] A military puniſhment, in which the criminal 
running between the ranks receives a laſh from each man, 

But would'f thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, 
Would'f thou to run the gant/et theſe expoſe, 
To a whole company of hob nail'd ſhoes? Dryder's Fu. 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to run the gantlet 
through the ſeveral clafſes. Locle. 

GANZ A. u. /. [ganſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe.] A kind of wild 
gooſe, by a flock of which a virtuoſo was fabled to be car- 
ried to the lunar world. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 
And favour ſtrongly of the ganza's. Hudibras. 

GAOL. n / (geo! » Welſh ; geole, French.) A prilon; a 
place of confinement. It is always pronounced and too 
often written jail, and ſometimes goal. 

Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gac!. Shak. K. Lear. 
Have I been ever free, and muit my houſe 

Be my retentive enemy, my gaol ? Shakeſp. Timon. 

If we mean to thrive and do good, break open the gals, and 

let out the priſoners. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

To Gao. v.a. [from the noun.] To impriſon; to com- 
mit to gaol. 

Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, peſterous, and of no open 
example. Bacon. 

Ga'oLDELIveny. n. /. [gao! and deliver] The judicial 
proceſs, which by condemnation or acquittal of perſons 
conkned evacuates the priſon. 
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Then deth th' afpiring foul th: body leave, 
Which we call death; but were it knowa to all, 
What life our fouls do by this death receive, a 
Men would it buti or zaYdelinery call, Darter. 
Theſe make a general auleliver y of fouls, not for puniſh- 
ment. South. 
Ga'oLtr. n V [from gael] Keeper of a priſon; he to 
whote care the yiitorers are commited, 
This is a gentle provoſt ; ſeldom, when 
The ſteæled gacler is the friend of men. 
I know not how or why my ſurly gacler, 
Hard as his irons, and infolevt as pow'r 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 
Put off the brute. Dryden” Clcomenec. 
From the polite part of mankind ſhe had been banithed and 
immured, till the death of her ger. T atter. 
Gap. n. /. [from gape.] 1. An opening in a broken fence- 
2. A breach. 3. Any paſſage. 4. An avenue; an open 
way. 5. A hole; a deficiency. 6. Any inte tſtice; a 
vacuity. 7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech during 
the pronunciation of two ſucceſſive vowels. 8. To /p a 
Gay, is to eſcape by ſome mean ſhitt : alluding to hedges 
mended with dead buthes, till the quickſets will grow. 
9. To fland in the Gar. To make defence; to expoſe 
himſelf for the protection of ſomething in danger. 
(r.) Behold the deſpair, 
By cuſtom andl covetous pates, 
By gaps and opening of gates. Tuſſer's Huſtandry, 
With terrours and with furies to the bounds 
And cryſtal wall of heav'n; which, opening wide, 
Roll'd mward, and a ſpacious zap diiclos'd 
Into the waſteful deep. Nilton's Paradiſe I off. 
Buſhes are moſt laſting of any for dead hedges, or to mend 
gafts. NV eortimer's Huſt andy y. 
I fought for a man, ſays God, that ſhould make up the 
hedge, and ftand in the gap before me, for the land that I ſhould 
not deſtroy it. Rogers. 
(2.) The loſs of that = concerned the Chriſtian common- 
weal : manifold miſeries afterwards enſued by the opening of 
that gap to all that fide of Chriſtendom. Knelles, 
(3.) So ſtands the Thracian herdfman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, | 
And hears him ruftling in the wood. Dryden. 
(4.) The former kings of England paſſed into them a great 
part of their prerogatives z which though then it was well in- 
tended, and perhaps well deſerved, yet now ſuch a gap of miſ- 
chief lies open thereby, that I could with it were well ſtopt. 
| Sf enjer . 
.) If you violently proceed againſt him, m:ftaking his pur- 
pole, it would make a great gap in your honour. Svak, K. Lear, 
Nor is it any botch or gap in the works of nature. Mu e. 
(6.) Each one demand, and anſwer to his part 
Perform'd in this wide gap of tune, fince firſt 
We were diſlever'd. Shakeſp. Winter"; Tale. 
That I might fleep out this great ga of time my Antony is 
away. Shake\p. Antony and C.cctatra. 
To make 'twixt words and linc; huge gate, 
Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibr. 2. 
One can revive a languiſhing converſation by a ſudden ſur- 
priſing ſentence 3 another is more dexterous in ſeconding; 4 
third can fill the gap with laughing. Swift. 
(7.) The hiatus, or gap between two words, is cauſed by two 


Shakeſp, 


vowels opening on each other. Perc. 
(8.) His policy conſiſts in ſetting traps, | 
In finding ways and means, and ffoffing gafs. Saut. 


(9.) What would become of the church, if there were none 
more concerned for her rights than this? Who would fand in 
the gap ? Leſley. 

Gay-TooTHED, adj. gap and tert]! Having inter- 
ſtices between the teeth. 
The reeve, miller, and cook, are diftinguiſhed from each 
other as much as the mincing lady prioteſs and the hro:d ſpeuk- 
ing 2ap-tculwed wite of Bath. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


| 9 
To GAE. v. n. Creapan, Saxon] 1. To open the mouth GfK. . , [from gape.] 1. One who opens his 


wie; to yawn. 2. lo open the mouth for food, as a 
ö 3. To deſire earneſtly; to crave: with for. 
„. With e. 5. With at. 6. o open in fiſſures or 
holes. 7. lo open with a breach. 8. To open; to have 
an hiatus. 9. lo gwuke a noife with open throat. 10. 
o ſtare wich hope or expedtatiou. 11. To fare with 
wonder. 12. To flare irrevetently. 
(1.) Some men tere are love not a ging pig; 
Sorae, that are mad, it they behold a cat. Shakeſpeare. 
Gapiny or yawning, ard ſtretching, do paſs from man to 
man; for that that cauſeth gazing and ſtretching is when the 
zpirits are a little heavy by a..y vapour. Arbuthnot. 
She ſtretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, 
And atks it it be time to riſe. Sxwift. 
(2.) As callow birds, 
W hte mother's kill d in ſeching of the prey, 
Cry in their neſt, and think her long away; 
And at each le.t that ftirs, each blaſt of wind, 
Ce tor the food which they mult never find. 
As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gafe upon the gather'd clouds tor rain, 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 
(3-) To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes; 
The hungry grave for her due tribute gapes. 
To thy tortune be not thou a flave; 
For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? 
And thou, who ga fur my eftate, draw near; 
For I would whitper ſomewhat in thy ear. Dryden's Perf. 
(4.) What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſpend their days in gap- 
ing after court-favour and preferments ? L" Eftrang e. 
5.) Many have gaped at the church revenues ; but, before 
they could ſwallow them, have had their mouths ſtopped in the 
church-yard. South, 
(.) If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 
III ſpeak to it, though hell itfelt ſhould gabe 
And bid me hold my peace. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
May that ground gate, and ſwallow me alive, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him that flew my father. | 
Shakeſteare's Henry VI. 
The great horſe-muſſel, with the fine ſhell, doth gape and 
ſhut as the oyſters do. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The reception of one is as different from the admiſſion of 
the other, as when the earth falls open under the inciſions of the 
plough, and when it gapes and greedily opens itſelf to drink 
in the dew of heaven, or the refreſhments of a ſhower. South. 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into the cavity 
of theſe veſicles, Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
(7.) The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach diſplay : 
The roaring waters, with a hoſtile tide, 
Ruſh through the ruins of her gaping fide. Dryden. 
That all theſe actions can be ormed aliment, as well 
as medicines, is plain; by obſerving the effects of different ſub- 
ſtances upon the fluids and ſolids, when the veſſels are open and 
gape by a wound.  Arbuthnot. 
(8.) There is not, to the beſt of my remembrance, one 
vowel gaping on another for want of a cæſura in this poem. 
. Dryden. 
(9.) And, if my muſe can through paſt ages ſee, 


„ung hi. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Denham. 


That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool is he. Roſcommon. 
(10.) Others will gape t anticipate 

The cabinet deſigns of Pie ; 

Apply to wizards, to foreſee 

What ſhall, and what ſhall never be. Hudibras. 


(11.) Parts of different ſpecies jumbled according to 
the mad imagination of the dawber; and the end of all this to 
cauſe laughter: a very monſter in a Bartholomew fair, for the 
mob to gape at. Dryden's Du Freſuay. 

Where elevated o'er the gaping croud, | 

Claſp'd in the board the perjur'd head is bow'd, 

Betimes retreat, Gay's Trivia. 

(12.) They have gated upon me with their mouth. 


To Gar. 


GARB. n. of [ garbe, French.] 


Ga'nBaGte. . 1 


GAABEL. n. . A plank next the keel of a ſhip. 
Ga'aBpiDGE. n. . Corrupted from garbage. 


Ga'xnisn. 2. /. Corrupted from 8 
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mouth. 2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. 3. One who longs 
or Craves. | 

(3.) The golden ſhower of tH diſſolved abbey-lands rained 
well near into every gater' s mouth. Carew's Surv. of Cornwal. 


Gas, in Saxon, ſignifies a weapon: ſo Eadgar is a happy 


weapon ; Ethelgar, a noble weapon. Gibſon's Camden. 
v. a. | giera, Iflandick.] To cauſe; to make. 
Obſolete. It is ſtill in uſe in Scotland. 
Tell me, good Hcbbinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet? 

Or art thou of thy loved laſs forlorne. Spenſjer's Paſtorals, 
1. Dreſs ; clothes; ha- 
bit. 2. Faſhion of dreſs. 3. Exteriour appearance. 

(1.) Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reaſon's garb, 
Counſel d ignoble eaſe and peaceful floth. Milton. 
He puts himſelf into the garb and habit of a profeſſor of phy- 


ſick, and ſets up. ange. 
(2.) Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear. Denham. 


(3.) ———— This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneis, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
[ garbear, Spaniſh, This etymology is 
very doubtful. ] 1. The bowels ; the offal ; that part of 
the inwards which is ſeparated and thrown away. 
(1.) — — The cloyed will, 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfy d deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline, 
Luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, | 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 


And prey on garbage. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
A dam more ſenſeleſs than the rog ry 

Of old aruſpiey and aug ry, 

That out of garbages of cattle 

Preſag' d th' events of truce or battle. Hulibras, 


ho, without averſion, ever look'd | 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd? Roſcommon. 
When you receive condign puniſhment, you run to your con- 
feſlor, that parcel of guts and garbage. Dryden. 
Bailey. 


All ſhavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, and garbidge, is 
good manure for land. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


In Newfoundland they improve 


ground with the gar- 
bi/b of fiſh. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


To GA'RBLE. v. a. ¶ garbellare, Italian.] To ſift; to 


part ; to ſeparate the good from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 

And garble ſome, and ſome you quite forſake. Dryden. 
Had our author ſet down this command, without garbling, 
as God gave it, and joined mother to father, it had made di- 
rectly againſt him. Locke. 
The underſtanding works to collate, combine, and garble the 

images and ideas, the imagination and memory preſent to it. 
Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 


Ga'xBLER. 2. . [from garble.] He who ſeparates one 


part from another. 
A farther ſecret in this clauſe may beſt be diſcovered by the 
projectors, or atleaſt the garblers of it. Swwift's Examiner. 


Ga'xBorL. . ,. [ garbouille, French; garbuglio, Ita- 


lian.) Diforder ; tumult ; uproar. Hanmer. 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 
What garboils ſhe awak'd. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


G:rp. n. , [ garde, French.] Wardſhip ; care; cuſto- 
d 


4 3 : 
Job, xvi. 10. GARDEN. a. L gardd, Welſh jardin, French ; giar- 
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dine, Italian.) 1. A piece of ground incloſed, and culti- 
vated with S a6 care, planted with herbs or fruits 
for food, or laid out for pleaſure. 2. A place particu- 
larly fruitful or delightful. 3. Gaxpen is often uſed in 
compc ſition for hortenfis, or belonging to a garden, 4. 
Garden mould. Mould fit for a garden. 5. Garden til- 
lage. Tillage uſed in cultivating gardens. 6. Garden- 
ware. The produce of 3 N * 
8. iſes are like Adonis gardens, 
WIA a —— and fruitful df — the next. Shakeſþ. 
My lord of Ely, when I was laſt in Holbourn, 


good berries in your garden there. 
1 . 1 Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 


In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gardens 


for all the months in the year. Bacon's Eſſays. 
In every garden ſhould be provided flowers, fruit, ſhade and 


water. : 7. emple. 
My garden takes up halt my daily care, 
And my field aſks the minutes I can ſpare. Harte. 


(2.) I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleaſant garden of great Italy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrenw. 

(4-) They delight moſt in rich black garden-mould, that is 
deep and light, and mixed rather with ſand than clay. 
Mortimer. 

(5.) Peas and beans are what belong to garden-tillage as 
well as that of the field. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 

(6.) A clay bottom is a much more pernicious ſoil for trees 
and garden-ware than gravel. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. 

To GAADENM. v. . [from the noun.] To culuvate a gar- 
den ; to lay out gardens. 
At firſt, in Rome's poor age, 

When both her kings and conſuls held the plough, 

Or garden d well. Ben. Jobnſon's Catiline. 

When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
ſtately, ſooner than to garden finely ; as if gardening were the 
greater perfection. Bacon. 

Ga'xDenes. n. /. [from garden] He that attends or cul- 
tivates girdens. : : 

Our bodies are ovr gardens, to the which our wills are gar- 
deners; fo that, if we will plant nettles, or ſow lettuce, the 
power lies in our will. Shakeſp. Othello. 

Gardeners tread down any looſe ground, after they have fown 


- onions or turnips. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The gardener may lop religion as he pleaſes. Henwel. 


The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is preferable to 
all other diverſions. * _ Evelyn's Kalendar, 
Then let the learned gard ner mark with care 

The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will bear. Dry. 

GAK DENIN G. x. , [from garden.] The act of cultivating 
or planning gardens. te 

My compoſitions in gardening are after the Pindarick man- 

ner, and run into the beautiful wildneſs of nature, without af- 

fecting the nicer elegancics of art. Shectator. 

Gaze. A. , Coarle wool growing on the legs of . . 

ick. 


Ga'ncansm, nf. [yagyagou; gar gar iſme, French. 
A liquid form of 2 to waih the mouth with. 


p Quincy. 
Apophlegmatiſms and ariſins draw the rheum down by 
the — - de Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


To GarGarize. „ a. [yagyagily ; gargarifer, French.] 
To waſh the mouth with medicated liquors. 

Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or gargarized, doth eaſe the 
hiccough; that it is aſtringent, and inhibiteth the motion 
of the ſpirit. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

This being relaxed, may make a ſhaking of the larynx ; as 
when we gargarize. Helder's Elements of Speech. 

Ga'ncer. a. A diſtemper in cattle. | ; 
The garget appears in the head, maw, or in the hinder parts. 


: Mortimer Huſbandry. 
To GA'RGLE. v. 4. [ gargouiller, 


French; gargegliare, 
Italian; gurgel, German, the throat.] 1. Io walb the 


throat with ſome liquor not ſuffercd immediately to de- 


Ga'nLanpD. n. /. | garlande, guirland, French.] 1. 


GA EN : 


ſcend. 2. To warble; to play in the throat. An impro- 
r uſe. | 
(1.) Gargle twice or thrice with ſharp oxycrate, Harvey. 
The exciſion made, the bleeding will ſoon be ſtopt by gar- 
gling with oxycrate. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 


Next gargle well their throats, | Dryden's Perſ. 
(2.) — Thoſe which only warble long, 
And gargle in their throats a ſong. Waller. 


So charm'd you were, you ceas'd a while to doat 


On nonſenſe gang 'd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton, 


Ga'xcLe. u. /. [from the verb.] A liquor with which the 


throat is waſhed. 


His throat was waſhed with one of the gargles ſet down in the 
method of cure. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Ga'xcLIion. 2. An exſudation of nervous juice from a 


bruiſe, or the like, which jnduates into a hard immove- 
able tumour. Quincy. 


The ſigns of the gargel in hogs are, hanging down of the 
head, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs of appetite. Mortimer. 
A 


2. The top; the princt- 


Ga'zcoL. n. / A diſtemper in hogs. 


wreath of branches or flowers. 
pal ; the — moſt prized. 
( 1.) Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel- tree, 
garland made, on temples for to wear; 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village- lord that Whittuntide to bear. 
A reeling world will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 
— How ! wear the garland ! do ſt thou mean the crown ? 
— Ay, my good lord. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Then party- colour d flow rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. Dryden's Fables. 
Vanquiſh again ; though ſhe be gore, 
Whoſe garland crown'd the victor's hair, 
And reign ; though ſhe has left the throne, 


Sidney. 


Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior, 
Her gods and godlike heroes rile to view, 

And all her faded garlandi bloom anew. Pope. 
(2.) With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland. Shateſp. 


GA RLICK. . / [San, Saxon, a lance ; and lee, the lec k 


that ſhoots up in blades. Skinner. Allium, Latin.] It 
has a bulbous root, conſiſting of many ſmall tubercles in- 
cluded in its coats: the leaves are plain: the flawers con- 
ſift of ſix leaves, formed into a corymbus on the top of the 
ſtalk ; and are ſucceeded by ſubtotund fruit, divided into 
three cells, which contain roundith ſeeds. Miller. 
Garlick is of an extremely ſtrong ſmell, and of an acrid and 
pungent taſte. It is extremely a&ive, as may be proved by 
applying plaiſters of garlick to the feet, which will give a 
ſtrong ſmell to the breath. Hill, 
Garlick has, of all our plants, the greateſt ſtrength, affords 
moſt nouriſhment, and ſupplies moſt ſpirits to thute who cot 
Intle fleſh. | Temple, 
Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 
Each clove of garlic is a ſacred pow'r: 
Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 


Where ev'ry orchard is 0'errun with gods. Tate's Juv. 


Ga'aLick FPear-t te. n. { This tree is pretty common in 


Jamaica, and feveral other places of America, where it 
uſually riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and 
ſpreads into many branches. When the flowers fall off 
the pointal, it becomes a round fruit, which, when ripe, 
has a rough brownith rind, and a niealy ſweet pulp, but a 
ſtrong ſcent of garlick. Millor. 
Ga'rtice Wild, u. /. A plant. | 
GarLIickeA'TER. . [ garlick and eat]! A mean fel- 


low. 
You've made good work, 
Yau and your apron men, that ſiood ſo much. 


G A R 


Upon the voice of occupation, and 
The breath of parlickeaters. 
Ga'nwext. n. . | guarniment, old French. 


by which the body is covered; clothes; dreſs. 
Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Our leaf, once fallen, ſpringeth no more ; neither doth the 
ſun or ſummer adorn us again with the garments of new leaves 
and flowers. Raletzh's Hiſtory. 
Faireſt thing that ſhines below, 
Why in this robe doſt thou appear? 
Would'ſt thou a while more perfect ſhow, 
Thou muſt at all no garment wear. Cowley. 
Three worthy perſons from his fide it tore, 
And dy'd his garment with their ſcattet d gore. Waller. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not diſplay half the co- 
lours that appear in the garments of a Britiſh lady, when ſhe 
is dreſſed. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Let him that ſues for the coat, i. e. the ſhirt, or inner gar- 
ment, take the cloak alſo, is a proverbial phraſe too; for in the 
truth of the letter, a ſhirt is no likely matter of a law- ſuit, and 


ſignifies an unconteſting ſutferance of ſuch ſmall loſſes. 
Kettlewvell, 


GA'RNER. „ I gr-nier, French] A place in which 
threthed grain is ſtored up. 
Earth's increaſe, and foyſon plenty, 
Barns and garzers never empty. 
For ſundry foes the rural realm furround ; 
The fieldmouſe builds her garner under ground: 
For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole, 
In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. Virg. 
To GRAN ER. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſtore as in gar- 
AETS 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Any thing 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


There, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I mult live, or bear no life. Sat -p. Othello. 
Ga'xxner. n. / | garnato, Italian; garnatus, low Latin; 
from its reſemblance in colour to the grain of the pome- 
granate.] The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hard- 
neſs, between the ſapphire and the common cryſtal. Ir is 
found of various ſizes. Its ſurfaces are not ſo ſmooth or 
polite as thoſe of a ruby, and its colour is ever of a ſtrong 
red, with a plain admixture of blueiſh: its degree of co- 
lour is very different, and it always wants much of the 
brightneſs of the ruby. Hill. 
e garnet ſeems to be a ſpecies of the carbuncle of the an- 
— — Bohemian is _ _ 6 _ of 1 flame - 
colour the Syrian is with a tc e. 
n 
To GA'RNISH. v. a. [ garnir, French.] 1. To decorate 
with ornamental appendages. 2. To embelliſh a diſh with 
ſomething laid round it. 3. To fit with fetters. A cant 
term. 
1.) There were hills which garzi/bed their proud heights 
with R. trees. E | Sidney. 
All within with flowers was garniſbed, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongſt them blew, | 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted colours ſhew. 


Spenſer . 
With taper light 
To ſeek the beauteous eye of heay'n to garn/h, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Paradiſe was a — pol qgnes, garniſhed with fruits, de- 
lighting both the eye and taſte. Raleigh. 
All the ftreets were garni/bed with the citizens, ſtanding in 


their liveries. | Bacon's VII. 
(2.) With what expence and art, how richly dreſt! 
_ Garni/6'd with ſparagus, himſelf a feaſt! Dryden's Juv. 
No man lards falt pork with oran 


Or garniſces his lamb with ſpitchcok' _ King's Cookery. 
Gaxisk. =, ſ. [from the verb.] 1. Ornament; decora- 
tion; embelliſhment. 2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh. 
3. (In gaols.] Fetters. A cant term. 4. Pen/iunculs 


Ga'nniTURE. 2. /. [from garniſb.] 


garous excretion, and olidous ſeparation. 
Ga'nran. mn. / [Erſe. It imports the fame as gelding. 


GA'RRISON. . / garniſon, French. 


GARRU'LITY. . J I garrulitas, Latin. 


G AR 
carteraria; an acknowledgment in mo when firſt 
a priſoner goes into a gaol. Ainſworth. NP . 
(1.) ————Sa are you, ſweet, 
Ev'n in the lovely garniſh of a boy. Shak. Merch. of Venice, 
Matter and figure they uce z 
For garniſh this, and that for uſe ; 


They ſeek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts. Prior. 


Ga'rxISHMENT. n. /. [from garniſh.] Ornament; em- 


belliſhment. 

The church of Sancta Guiſtiniana in Padoua is a ſound piece 
of good art, where the materials being ordinary ſtone, without 
any garniſbment of ſculpture, raviſh the beholders. Metten. 


Furniture ; orna- 
ment. 

They conclude, if they fall ſhort in garniture of their knees, 
that they are inferiour in furniture of their heads. Gow. Tong. 

Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your ſires an age ago, 

Is loſt, without the garniture of ſhow. Granville, 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the female part of 
our ſpecies, fo they are very aſſiduous in beitowing upon them. 
ſelves the fineſt garniiures of art. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Ga'xovus. adj. [from garum.] Reſembling pickle made of 


fith. 

In a civet-cat an offenſive odour proceeds, partly from its 
food, that being eſpecially fiſh z whereof this humour may be 4 
Brown. 


The word is (till retained in Scotland.] A (mail horſe ; a 
hobby. A Highland horſe, which, when brought into 
the North of England, takes the name of gallasvay. 

When he comes forth he will make their cows and garrans 
to walk, if he doth no other harm to their perſons. Spenſer, 

Every man would be forced to provide Winter-fodder for his 
team, whereas common garrans ſhift upon graſs the year round; 
and this would force men to the encloſing of grounds, ſo that 
the race of rarraxs would decreaſe. Temple. 


GARRET. . /. | garite, the tower of a citadel, French. 


1. A room on the higheſt floor of the houſe. 2. Rotten 


wood. Not in uſe. 


(1.) The mob, commiſſion'd by the government, 
Are ſeldom to an empty garret ſent. Dryden's Juwv. Sat. 
John Bull ſkipped from room to room; ran up ſtairs and 
down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garret. Arbuthn, J. Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 
Leaving the arts the ſpacious air, 
With licence to build caſtles there : 
And tis conceiv'd their old pretence, 
To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. Swift. 
(2.) The colour of the ſhining part of rotten wood, by day- 
light, is in ſome pieces white, and in ſome pieces inclining to 
red, which they call the white and red garret. Bacon. 


GarxxteTE'tr. n. . [from garret.] An inhabitant of a 


garret. 


1. Soldiers plac- 
ed in a fortified town or caſtle to defend it. 2. Fortified 
place ſtored with ſoldiers. 3. The ſtate of being placed 
in a fortification for its defence. 

(1.) —— How oft he ſaid to me, 


Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's garri ſan. Sidney. 
(2.) Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill confin'd, 
With a new chain of garriſons you bind. Waller. 


(3-) Some of them 


are laid in garriſon will do no great 
hurt to the enemies. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


To Ga'xnr1$0N. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſecure by for- 


treſſes. 
Others thoſe forces join, 

Which garriſox the conqueſts near the Rhine. Dryd. Juv- 
1. Loquacity 3 
incontinence of tongue; inability to keep a ſecret. 2 
The quality of talking too much ; talkativeneſs. | 


G AS 


(..) Some vices of f. 
all, loquacity or g 
GARRULOus. 
ative. 
old age looks out, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. Thomſon. 
GARIER. „, ¶ gardus, Welſh ; jartier, French; from 
gar, Welth, the binding of the knee.] 1. A firing or 
ribband by which the ſtocking is held upon the leg. 2. 
The mark of the order of the garter, the higheſt order of 
Engliſh knighthood. 3. The principal king at arms. 
(r.) Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue coats 
bruſh'd, and their garters of an indifferent knit. 
Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 
When we reſt in our cloaths we looſen our garters, and 


Ray on the Creation. 
Prattliog ; talk- 


ty. 
adj, ¶ garrulus, Latin.] 


other ligatures, to give the ſpirits free paſſage. Ray. 

Handlome gariers at your knees. Swift. 
There lay chree garters, half a pair of gloves, 

And all the tropiies of his foriner loves. Pope. 


(2.) Now by my george, my garter. 
— 7 he george, proftan'd, hach It his holy honour ; 
The garter, blemiſh'd, pawa d his knighily virtue. 
Shakeſ/. Richard III. 
You owe your Ormond nothing but s ſon, 
To fill in future imes his father's place, 
And wear the garter of his mother's race. Dryden. 

To GARTEN. v. a. {irom the noun.] To bind with a gar- 
ter. 

He, being in love, could not ſee to garter his hoſe. Shakeſp. 

A perſon was wounded in the leg, belo the gartering place. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Garn. n. / [1s if girth, from gird] Ihe bulk of the 
body meaſured by the girdle. 

Gas. n. / [A word invented by the chymiſts.] It is uſed 
by Van Helmont, and ſeerns deſigned to ſignify, in gene- 
ral, a ſpirit not capable of being coagulated : but he uſes 
it looſely in many ſenſes. Harris. 

GASCONA'DE. . . [French ; from Gaſcon, a nation 
eminent for boaſting. ] A boaſt ; a bravado. 

Was ĩt a gaſconade to pleaſe me, that * ſaid your fortune 
was increaſed to one hundred a year ſince I left you? . Swyft. 

To Gascona'De. w.n, [from the noun.] To boaſt; to 
brag ; to bluſter. | | 

To CASH. vw. a. [from hacher, to cut, French. Skinner.] 
To cut deep ſo as to make a gaping wound; to cut with 
a blunt inſtrument ſo as to make the wound wide. 

Where the Engliſhmen at arms had been defeated, many of 
their hories were found grievouſly gaſbed or gored to death. 

Hayward. 

Wit is a keen inſtrument, and every one can gut aid gaſh 


with it; but to carve a beautiful image requires art. Tillatſon. 
— Sce me gaſb d with knives, 
Or ſrar d with burning ſteel. Rowe's Royal Convert. 


Streaming with blood, all over gaſb d with wounds, 
He reel'd, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. A. Phillips. 
 Gasn. n. / [from the verb.] 1. A deep and wide wound. 
2. The mark of a wound. I know not it this be proper. 
(1.) He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gaſb therein; were not his targe, 
That broke the violence of his intent, 
The weary foul from thence it would diſcharge. Spenſer, 
A perilous gaſb, a very limb lopt off. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoſt to the end of the liſts; bus 
Newton on a ſudden gave him ſuch a gafþ on the leg, that 


therewith he fell to the ground. Hayward. 
But th* ethereal ſubſtance clos d, 
Not long diviſible ; and from the gafb 
| A ſtream ef nectarous humour ifluing flow d. Milton. 


(2+) I was fond of back - ſward and cudgel play, and I now 
bear in CNN ES SED. Arbuthn, 


(.) —— Let me here 
Expiate, if poſſible, my crime, ; 
Shameful garrulity. Milton's Agoniftes. 


muſt carefully be avoided : firſt of 


G AT 
GalskIxs. u. / [from Gaſcoigne, See GaLLIGASsKIxs. ] 


Wide hoſe ; wide breeches. An old ludicrous word. 
If one point break, the other will hold; 
Or, if both break, your gaſtins fall. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 
To Gasy. v. n. [from gape, Skinner ; from giſpe, Daniſh, 
to fob, Junius] 1. Io open the mouth wide ; to catch 
breath with labour, 2. To emit breath by opening the 
mouth convullively. 3. To long for This ſenſe is, I 
_ not proper, as nature never expreſſes defire by 
gaiping. 4 . 
1.) The ſick for air before the portal gaſ>. Dryd. Virgi 

Fry r is d a feeble cry with nad. amt ry 2 * 


But the weak vice decriv'd their gaſping throats. Dryden. 
The gaſping h-ad flies off; a purple flood 

Flows from the trunk. | Dr;den's En. 
The ladies ga/p'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 

The breath they drew no l ger air, but fire. Dryden. 


A ſcantling cf w.t ay gaſ-ig fer lite, and groaring be- 
neath a heap of rubbith. 8 Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
The rich countrymen in Auſtria were faint and gaſ ing for 
breath. Brown's Travels, 


— Pale and fairt, 
He gaſta for hreath; and, as his life flows from bim, 
Demands ts ſee his friends, Aqgd:jon's Cato, 
(2) I lay me down to gaſp m lateit breath; 
The wolves will get a breakfatt by my death. 
He itagge's round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
And with ſhort labs he gaips away his breath. Dryden x. 
(3-) The Caſtilian and his wife had the comfort to be under 
the ſame maſter, who, ſeeing how dearly they loved one ano- 
ther, and gf ed after thei 12 demanded a moſt exorbi- 
tant price for their rinſom, Spectator. 
Gas. u. /. (from the verb.] 1 The act of opening the 
mouth to catch breath. 2. The ſhort catch ot breath in 
the laſt agonies 
(2.) His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 


Is at laſt gaſp. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath d his laſt ; 


And to the lateit gaſp cry'd out for Warwick. Shak. H. VI. 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 


If at the lateſt gaſp of breath, 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, ſhew it now. Addiſon's Roſamond. 
GasT v. 4. [from gzapr, Saxon. See AGnast.] To 
make aghaſt ; to fright; to thock ; to terrify ; to fear 
to affray. 
When he ſaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits, 

Bold in the quarre]'s right, rous d to th' encounter, 

Or whether gafted by the noiſe I made, 

Full ſuddenly he fled. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Ga'sTRICK, adj. from rache Belonging 10 the belly. 
GaSTRO'RAPHY. n. [ache and eawlu.] In fſtriftneſs 

ot eiymology ſignifies no more than ſew ing up any wound 
ot the belly; yet in common acceptation it implies, that 
the wound of the belly is complicated with another of the 
inteſtine. Sharp's Surgery. 
Ga'sTRO'TOMY. 7. , [yarne and virsga.] The act of 
cutting open the belly. 
Gar. The preterite of ger. 

Moſes gat him up into the mount. Ex. xxiv. 18. 
GATE. n. , [zear Saxon.] 1. The door of a city, caſtle, 

alace, or large building 2. A frame of timber upon 

— to give a paſſage into incloſed grounds, 3. An 
avenue ; an opening. 


Dryden. 


To 


1.) Open the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

MS foul tes through thefe wounds to feek thee, Shake(p. 
Gates of monarchs a 
Are arch d fo hi , that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without i 
Good morrow to the ſun. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
(2.) |Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? | 

— Both ſtile and gate, horſc way and footpath. Shateſp. 
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(3.) Auria had done nothing but wiſeiy and politickly, in 
ſetting the Venetians together by the ears with the Turks, and 
opening a gate for a long war. Kneolles's Hiftery. 
Ga'TEvein. . The wena portæ. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not endure to have 
trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to continue in the gateren 
which diſperſeth that blood. Bacin's Henry VII. 
GATEWAY. n. /. | gate and way.] A way thiough gates 
of incloſed grounds 

Gateways between incloſures are ſo miry, that they cannot 
cart between one field and another. Mortiner's Huſbandry. 
To CA'THER. v. 4. [;zavenan, Saxon.] 1. To collect; 

to bring into one place. 2. To get in harveſt. 3. To 
pick up; to glean. 4. To crop; to pluck. 5. To aſ- 
ſemble. 6. To heap up: to accumulate. 7. To ſelec 
and take. 8. To ſweep together. 9. To collect char i- 
table contributions. 10. To bring into one body or inte- 
reſt. 11. To draw together from a ſtate of diffuſion; to 
compreſs ; to conttact. 12. To gain. 13. To pucker 
needlework. 14. To collect logically ; to know by in- 
ference. 15. To draw together in needlework. . 16. To 
GaTHER Breath. [A proverbial exprefſion.] To have 
reſpite from any calamity. 
(1.) Gather ſtones and they took ſtones and made an — 
Geneſis. 
(2.) The ſeventh year we ſhall not ſow, nor gather in our 
increaſe. Lev. xxv. 20. 
3 —— His opinions 
Have ſatis ſied the king bs his divorce, 
Gather'd from ail the famous colleges. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Cait up the highway, gather out the itones. J. xn. 10. 
I will tpend tuis preface upon thoſe from whom I have ga- 
tbered my knowledge; for I am but a gatherer. Motten. 
To pay the creditur, that lent him his rent, he muſt gather 
up muney by degrees. Locke, 
(4.) — What have I done ? 
To ke my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No ſooner gain'd, but ſlighted and betray' d; 
And like a roſe juſt gather" from the ſtalk, 
But only ſmelt, nd chenply thrown aſide, 
To wither on the ground! Dryden's Spamſh Fryar. 
(5-) They have gathered themſelves together againſt * 
Job. 
All the way we went there were gathered ſome people on 
both ſides, ſtanding in a o Ww. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
(6.) He that by uſury and unjuſt gain increaſeth his ſub- 
ſtance, ſhall gather it for him that will pity the poor. Prov, 
(7-) Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among the hea- 
then, to give thanks unto thy holy name. PF. evi. 47. 
(38.) The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that was cait 
into the ſea, and gathered of every kind. Met. xiii. 47. 
(10.) I will gather others to him, beſides thoſe that are ga- 


thered unto him. J. lvi. 8. 
(11. Immortal Tully ſhone, 
The Roman roſtra deck'd the conſul's throne; 
Satb'ring his flowing robe he ſeem'd to ſtand, 
In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch d his hand. Poe. 


42.) He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 
Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryden. 
(14.) That which, ont of the law of reaſon or of God, men 
probably gathering to be expedient, they make it law. Hooker. 
The reaſon that I gather he is mad, 
Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 


Of his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. Shakeſþ. 


After he had ſeen the viſion, we endeavoured to get into 


Macedonia, aſſuredly gathering that the Lord had called us. 
As. 

From this doctrine of the increaſing and leſſening of fin in 
this reſpect, we may gather, that all fins are not alike and 
equal, as the ſtoicks of ancient times, and their followers, have 
falſely imagined. Perkins, 

8 

y night, and liſtening where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their fad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 


To Gi'THtR, wv. n. 


Ga/THER. u. / (from the verb.] 


G A U 
Thence gather d his own doom. Mili. Paradiſe Loft, 


Madamoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as Sibyl, is tranſlat- 
ing Chaucer into French : from which I gather that he has for. 


merly bern tranſlated into the ol Proven l. Dryden, 
(16.) The luck leſs lucky maid 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath, in many miſeries. Spenſer, 


t. To be condenſed ; to thicken, 2. 


Jo grow larger by the accretion of funilar matter. 3. To 
aſſemble. 4. Joo generate pus or matter. 
(1.) If ere night the gath ring clouds we fear, 
A tong will help the beating ſtorm to bear. Dryden's Paſt. 


When gath'ring clouds v'erſhadow all the ſkies, 
And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh, my boys! he cries. 


Dryden, 
When the rival winds their quarrel try, 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, on airy couriers born, : 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn. Dryden, 
T hink on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to burſt upon it. Addif.n"s Cato. 


(2.) Their ſnow-ball did not gather as it went; for the 
ple caine not in to them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

(3.) There be three things that mine heart feareth ; the ſlander 
of a city, the gather ing together of an unruly multitude, and 
a falſe accuſation. Eccluſ. xxvi. 5. 

(4.) Atk one, who by ted reſtraints hath fubdued his 
natural rage, how he likes the change, and he will tell you tis 
no leſs happy than the eaſe of a broken impoſthume after the 
painful gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 
Pucker ; cloth drawn 


together in wrinkles. 
Give laws for pantaloons, ; 
The length of breeches, and the gathers, 


Pret canons, perriwigs and feathers. Hudibras. 


Ga'THERER. 2. /. [from gather.] 1. One that gaihers ; 


one that colle&s ; a collector. 2. One that gets in a crop 
of any kind. 

(1.) I will ſpend this about thoſe from whom I have 
gathered my knowledge; for I am but a-gatherer and diſpoſer 
of other mens ſtuff. Wotton's Pre/ace to Elem. of Architecture. 

(2.) I was a herdman anda gatherer of ſycamore fruit. Amos. 

or in that land . 

Do poiſonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. May's Virg. 


GMTRERING. 2, [from gather.) Collection of chari- 


table contributions. 
Let every one lay by him in fore, that there be no gather- 
ings when I come, 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 


Ga'TTEN-TREE. . A ſpecies of Cornelian cherry. 
GAUDE. . / [The etymology of this word is uncer- 


tain : Skinner imagines it may come from gaude, French, 
a yellow flower, yellow being the moſt gaudy colour. 
Junius, according to his cnſtom, talks of 4ya»@-; and Mr. 
Lye finds gaude, in Don glaſs, to ſignity deceit or fraud, from 
gwawdio, Welſh, to cheat. It ſeems to me moſt eaſily de- 
ducible from gaudium, Latin, joy ; the cauſe of joy ; atoken 
of joy : thence aptly applied to any _ that gives or ex- 
preſſes pleaſure. In Scotland this word is ſtill retained, 
both as a ſhowy bawble, and the perſon fooled. It alfa 
in Scotland denotes a yellow flower.] An ornament ; a 
fine thing; any thing worn as a fign of joy. It is not now 
much uſed. 
He ſtole th impreſſion of her fantaſy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweatmeats. 
The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the plcaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes, 

To give me audience. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
My love to Hermia | 
Is melted as the ſnow ; ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. 


Shakeſp» 


Shakeſpeart« 


G A U 


Some bound for Guiney, golden ſand to find, 
Bore all the gaudes the ſimple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt holland bear. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 


To Gaups. v. 4. ¶ geudeo, Latin.] To exult; to rejoice 


at any thing. ; 
Go to a goſlip's feaſt, and gaude with me, 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity. _ Shakeſp. 
Ga'uptry. n. . [from gaude.] Finery ; oftentatious lux- 


ury of dreſs. 
The triumph was not pageants and gaudery, but one of the 
wiſeſt and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever was. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Age, which is but one remove from death, and ſhould have 
nothing about us but what looks like a decent preparation for 
it, ſcarce ever appears, of late, but in the high mode, the 


flauntin and utmoſt gaudery of youth, with cloaths as 
— ped as much in the faſhion, as the perſon that 


wears them is uſually grown out of it. South. 
A plain ſuit, ſince we can make but one, 
Is hetter than to be by tarniſh'd gaud*ry known. Dryden. 


Ga'uviLy. adv. [from gaudy.] Showily. 
Ga'upixtss. n. f. [from gauly.] Showineſs ; tinſel ap- 


rance. 
Ga'upy. adj. [ſrom gaude.] Showy ; ſplendid ; pom- 
us ; oftentatiouſly foe. 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
Fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſeſs, 
As thick and numberleſs 
As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams. Milton. 
A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy = 
Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from fide to ide. Dryden. 
The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 2 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Phillips. 
A man who walks directly to his journey's end, will arrive 
thither much ſooner than him who wanders aſide to gaze at 
every thing, or to gather every gaudy flower. Watts. 
It is much to be lamented, that perſons ſo naturally qualified 
to be great examples of piety, ſhould, by an erroneous edu- 
cation, be made poor and gaudy ſpectacles of the greateſt va- 
nity. Law. 
Ga'upy. . [ gaudium, Latin.) A feaſt; a feſtival; a 
day of plenty. A word uſed in the univerſity. 
He may ſurely be content with a faſt to-day, that is ſure of a 
gaudy to-morrow. Cheyne. 
Gave. The preterite of give. 
Thou can ſt not every day give me thy heart; 
If thou can ſt give it, then thou never gav'f it: 
Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 
It ſtays at home, and thou with loſing ſav ſt it. 
Ga'veL. n. / A provincial word for ground. 
Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten days. Mort. 
Ga'veLKIiND. 2. /. [In law.] A cuſtom whereby the 
lands of the father are equally divided at his death amongſt 
all his ſons, or the land of the brother equa!ly divided 
among the brothers, if he have no iſſue of his own. This 
cuſtom is of force in divers places of England, but eſpe- 
cially in Kenr. | Convel. 
Among other Welſh cuſtoms he aboliſhed that of gawe/- 
kind, whereby the heirs female were utterly excluded, and the 
baſtards did inherit as well as the legitimate, which is the 
Iriſh gavellind. Davies on Ireland. 


To GAUGE. v. a. [gauge, jauge, a meaſuring rod, French. 
It is pronounced, and often written gage.] 1. To mea- 
ſure with reſpect to the contents of a veſſel. 2. To mea- 
ſure with regard to any proportion. 

(2.) The vanes nicely guaged on each fide, broad on one 
and narrow on the , both which miniſter to the 
greſſive motion of the bird. Derbam's Phyſico-Theotogy. 

There is nothing more 12— admirable in itſelf than that 
manner in Homer, taking meaſure or gaging his heroes 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Donne. 


Gawx. . / [zeac, Saxon.] 


G AY 
by each other, and thereby elevating the character of one perſon 
by the oppoſition of it to other he is made to excel. 


Pope's Eſſay on Hamers Battles. 
GavGce. . from the verb.] A meafure ; a flandard. 

This plate muſt be a gage to file your worm and groove to 
equal breadth by. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
If money were to be hired, as land is, or to be had from the 
owner himſelf, it might then be had at the market rate, which 
would be a conſtant gauge of your trade and wealth. Locke. 
Timothy propoſed to his miſtreſs, that ſhe ſhould entertain 
no ſervant that was above four feet ſeven inches high; and for 
that _ had prepared a gage, by which they were to be 
meaſured. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 


Gav'cer. 2. . [from gauge.] One whoſe buſineſs is to 
meaſure veſſels or quantities. 

_ Thoſe earls and dukes have been privileged with royal juriſ- 
diction ; and ap inted their ſpecial officers, as ſheriff, admiral, 
gauger, and or. Carew on Cornwal. 

GAUNT. adj. 


[As if gewant, from xepanian, to leſſen, 
Saxon.] Thin; flender ; lean; meagre. 


Oh, how that name befits my compoſition 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old : 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt ; 

And who abſtains from meat that is not gaunt ? 

For ſleepin a 4 = time have I watch d; 

Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt: 
The pleaſure that ſome fathers feed upon, 


Is my ſtrict faſt; I mean my childrens looks; 

And therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt : 

Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 

Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. Shak. R. II. 
Two maltiffs, gaunt and grim, her flight purſu'd, 

And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru'd. Dryd. Fables. 

Ga'uxnTLy. adv. [from gaunt.] Leanly ; flenderly ; mea- 
gerly. 

Ga'unTLeT. n. / [ gantelet, French.] An iron glove 
uſed for defence, and thrown down in challenges. It is 
ſometimes in poetry uſed for the ceſlus, or boxing glove. 

A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 

Muſt glove this hand. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Feel but the ditference, ſoft and rough; 
This a gauntlet, that à muff. 

Some ſhall in ſwiftneſs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 
The ftrong with iron gauntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 
Oppos'd in combat, on the yellow ſand. 

Who naked wreſtled beſt, beſmear'd with oil ; 
Or who with gaumletf gave or took the foil. Dryd. Fables, 

The funeral of ſome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light: 

View his two gauntlets ; theſe declare 
That both his hands were us'd to war, 

So to repel the Vandals of the ſtage, 

Our vet'ran bard reſumes his tragick rage; 
He throws the gauntlet Otway us'd to wield, 
And calls for Engliſhmen to judge the field. 

Ga'vor. n. , [ gavotte, * A kind of dance. 

The diſpoſition in a fiddle to play tunes in preludes, ſara- 
bands, jigs and gavots, are real qualities in the initrument. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 


Cleavweland, 


Dryd. Virg, 


Prior. 


Southern. 


Gauze. 2. A kind of thin tranſpatent ſilk. 


Silken cloaths were uſed by the ladies; and it ſeems they were 


thin, like gauze. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Brocadoes and damaſks, and tabbies and gauzes, 

Are lately brought over. Swift. 

1. A cuckow. 2. A fooliſh 


fellow. In both ſenſes it is retained in Scotland. 


Gawn. . /. [corrupted for gallon.) A ſmall tub, or lad- 


ing veſſel. A provincial word. 


Ga'wxnTREE. . / [Scottiſh.] A wooden frame on which 


beer-caſks are ſet when tunned. 


GAY. adj. [gay, French.] 1. Airy; chearful ; merry ; 


frolick. 2. Fine; ſhowy. 


A 2 


* 


G A 2 
(1.) Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play ; | 


Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. Pa e. 
Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, 

And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before. Poe. 
(2.) A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 


Cav. n. /. [from the adjective.] An ornament ; an embel- 
lichm. nt. 

Moroſe and untractable ſpirits look upon precepts in emblem, 
as they do upon gays and pictures, the tuoleries of ſo many old 
waves tales. L'Eftrange. 

Ga'yetry. n./. [gayete, French; from gay.] 1. Chear- 
ſulneſs; aitinefſs; mettiment. 2. Acts of juvenile plea- 
ture. 3. Finery ; ſhow. | 

(2.) And from thoſe gayetier our youth requires 

To cxercifſe their minds, our retires. 

(3-) Our gayety and our gilt are all beſimirch'd, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakeſp. H. V. 

Ca vv. adv. 1. Merrily ; chearfully ;. airily. 2. Splen- 

didly; pompovſly ; with great ſhow. 

(2.) The ladies, gayly dreſs d, the Mall adorn 


am. 


With curious dies, and paint the funny morn. Gay. 
Like ſome fair flow'r, that early Spring ſupplies, 

That gayly blooms, but ev'n in many = Pofe. 

Ga'yness. A. ,. [trom gay.] Gayety ; finery. Not much 


in ule. 
To GAZE. v. n. [4y4Go0a, or rather zerean, to ſee, Sax] 
Jo look intently and earneſtly ; to look with eagerneſs. 
What ſee'ſt thou there? _ Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world _ 1 
It ſo, gaze on. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
From {ome the caſt her modeſt eyes below ; - 1 
At ſome her gazing glances roving flew. Fairfax. 
Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall not by thoſe things that 
are precious 1n her. Eccluſ. ix. 5. 
| A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shakeſ; care. 
High ſtations tumults, but not bliſs create; 
None think the great unhappy, but the great, 
Fools gaze and envy ; Envy darts a ſting, | 
Young, 


Which makes a ſwain as wretched as a king. 
To GATEK. v. a. To view ſtediaitly. 
Strait toward heav'n my wond'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And ga da while the ample ſky. Milton. 


Gazz. n. /. [trom the verb.] 
eagerneſs or wonder ; fixed look. 


On. 
(1. ) Being lighten'd with her beauty's beam, 
And thereby fill'd with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the world's gaze, 
Io fing with angels her immortal praiſe, 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
If any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their favage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of muſick. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Not a month 
"Fore your queen dy'd, ſhe was more worth ſuch gaze: 
Than what you look on now. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
— — With ſecret gaze, 
Or open admiration, him behold, . 
On whom the great Creator hath beſtow'd 
Worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to our under- 
ſtanding, ſoars ought of ſight, and leaves his readers at a gaze. 


2. The object gazed 


Spenſer. 


Dryden's Preface to Ovid. 
After having ſtood at gaze before this gate, he diſcovered an 
inſcription. Addi. Freeholder. 


(2.) I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out ; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze ; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taſk, 
Wick my heav'n-gitted ftrength. 

Ga'zeL.n. / 
Ga'zer. n. , [from gaze.] 


Milton's gdganifles. 
An Arabian deer. 


He that gazes; one that 


looks iatently with eagerneſs ox admiration. 


1. Intent regard; look of 


G F A 


In her checks the vermil red did hew, 
Like rotes ir a bed of lilies ſhed; 

The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 
And gazers ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. 

I'll flay more g4zers than the baſiliſx. 


Fairy Yuen, 
| Shak. Hen, y IV, 
Bright as the tun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike ; 


And, like the fun, they ſhine on all alike. Pete. 
His learned ideas give him a tranſcendent delight; and yet, 
at the ſame tune, diſcover the blemiſhes which the common gazer 
never obſerved. Watts's Logick. 
Ga'zzruL. adj. gaze and full] Looking intently. 
— The brightneſ of her beauty clear, 
The raviſht hearts of gazeful men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light. Henſer on Beauty. 
GN EON. 2. J [yaze and hound ; canis aguſaus. Shin- 


ner.] A hound that purſues not by the ſcent, but by the 
' See'ſt thou the gazebeund! how with 


eye 
o ſevere 
From the cloſe herd be marks the deſtin'd deer ! Tickel, 
GNZETTE. . / [gazetta is a Venetian halfpenny, the 
— of a news paper, of which the firſt was publiſhed at 
enice.] A paper of news; a paper of publick intelli- 
=_ It is accented indifferently on the firſt or laſt ſyl- 
e. 
„ 
n r t, all; 
Print new additions to their fra, 
And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras. 
An Engliſh gentleman, without geography, cannot well un- 
derſtand a gazette. Locke. 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that does not bring 
to mind a piece of the gazette. Addiſon's Guardian. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the preis; 
Like the laſt gazette, or the laſt addreſs. 
GAZETTEER. n./. [from gazette.] 1. A writer of news. 
2. An officer appointed to publith news by authority, 
whom Steele calls the loweſt miniſter of ſtate. 
(2.) Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than T. Pate. 


Ga'zinGsTOCK. A /. [gaze and fiock.] A perſon gazed at 


ho wr or abhorrence, 
eſe things are offences to us, by making us gazing flocks to 
others, and objects of their ſcorn * — « Ray. 
GAZO'N. n. /. [French.) In fortification, pieces of freſh 
earth covered with graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a 
foot long and half a foot thick, to line parapets and the 
traverſes of galleries. ris, 
GEAR. n. /. [zyplan, to clothe ; zeapne, furniture, Saxon. ] 
1. Furniture; accoutrements ; dreſs ; habit; ornaments. 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen draw. 3. Stuff. 
Hanmer. 4. [In Scotland.) Goods or riches : as, he has 
ar enough. 5. The furniture of a drauglit horſe. 
(r.) Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous gear. Fairy Nu. 
When he found her bound, ſtript 2322 gear, 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
Fairfax. 


Pore. 


He broke through. 

When once her eye 
Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhall a ſome harmleſs villager, 


Whom thrift k up about his coun 
I fancy every body ob 


gear. Milton. 
a the ſtreet, and long 
to be in my old plain gear again. Addiſon's Guardian. 
To ſee fome radiant nymph appear 8 
In all her glitt' ring birthday gear, 
You think ſome from the ſky 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry. Swift. 
(2.) fo ſpite Pallas diſcern d, and flew to Tydeus 


» 
His ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made freſh ; then took her 
run 
At king Eumelus, brake his gears. Chapman's Iliad. 


The frauds he learn'd in his fanatick 
Made tum uneaſy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 


ſerves me as I 


"OE 1. 


(J.) If Fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench for this 
ea. | Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
GWA On. adj. [A word which 1 find oaly in Spenſer. ] 
W onderiul. 1 
It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſon. Hubberd's Tale. 
Gear. 3. /. (corrupted from fett!! The hole through 
which the metal runs into the mold. Maren Mech. Exer. 
Grcx. n. /. [zeac, a cuckow ; geck, German, a fool ; gart, 
Scottiſh.] A bubble eaſily impoſed upon. Hanmer. Ob- 
ſolete. - 

Why did you fuffer Jachimo to taint his noble heart and 
brain with needleſs jealouly, and to become the peck and ſcorn 
o th* other's villainy ? Shakejp. Cymbeline. 

Why have you ſuffer d me to be impriſon'd, 
And made the moſt notorious geck =. gull 
That e'er invention play'd on ? Shak. Twelfth Night. 
Ta Gecx. v. a. [from the noun.] To cheat; to trick. 
Gee. A term uſed by waggoners to their horſes when they 
would have them yo faſter. 
Gense. The plural of goofe. a 
GeLASLE. adj. [from gelu, Latin.] What may be con- 
gealed or concreted into a gelly. 
Ge'LaTine. 7 adj. [gelatus, Latin.] Formed into a 
GeLa'TINOUS, Fei z viſcous ; ſtiff and coheſive. 

That pellucid ge/atinous fubſtance is an excrement caſt off 
from the ſhoals of fiſh that inhabit the main. Weadward. 

You ſhall always fee their e laid carefully up in that ſper- 
matick gelatine matter, in which they are repoſited. Derh. 

To GELD. v. a. preter. ge/ded or gelt; part. paſſ. gelded or 
gelt. | gelien, German.] 1. To caſtrate; to deprive of 
the power of generation, 2. To deprive of any eſſential 
part. 3. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or liable to 
objection. 

(r.) Geld bull - calf and ram- lamb as ſoon as they 28 
Tuffer. 

Lord Say hath ge/ded the commonwealth, and made it an 

eunuch. Shak. Hen. VI. 
(2.) He bears his courſe, and runs me up 

With like — on the other ſide, 

Gelding th oppos d continent as much 

As on the other fide it takes from you. Shaleſp. IV. 

(3.) They were diligent enough to make ſure work, and to 
geld it ſo clearly in places that they took away the very 
manhood of it. Dr yden's Preface to Cleomenes. 


Ge'LDER. n. /. (from ge d.] One that pertorms the act of 7, GE'MINATE. v a. 


caſtration. 
Geld later with ge/ders, as many one do, 


And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tuer. 
No ſow gelarr did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry d reform. Hudibras. 


Ge'LDER-ROSE. / [| ſuppuſe brought from Gueider- 
land.] The leaves areelike thoſe of the maple-tree : the 
flowers conſiſt of one leaf, in a circular roſe fam. Mil er. 

The gelder-roſe is increafed by fuckers and cuttings. Mort. 

Ge'LpinG. . /. [from ge.d.] Any animal caſtrated, parti- 
cularly an horſe. 

Though naturally there be more males of horſes, bulls or 
rams than females ; yet artificially, that is, by making gel- 
ings, oxen and weathers, there are fewer. raunt. 

The lord lieutenant may chuſe out one of the beſt horſes, and 
two of the beſt ge/dings ; for which ſhall be paid one hundred 
pounds for the horſe, and fifty pounds a- piece for the ge/dings. 


Temple. 
GE'LID. adj. [ ge/idus, Latin.] Extremely cold. 
From the aoze and gelid cavern rous d, 
They flounce. Tbomſon String. 
GeLipity. x. from gelid.] Extreme cold. Dick. 
Ge'Lipngss. . / [from ge/id.] Extreme cold. Dig. 


Ge'LLY. x. f. [ gelatus, Latin.] Any viſcous body; viſci- 


dity ; glue ; gluey ſubſtance. 3 


—— My beſt blood turn 
To an infected gel ly. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


SG E M 


The tapers of the , | 
The ſun and moon, became like waxen globes, 


5 


The ſhooting ſtars end all in purple gel/izs, 
And chaos is at hand. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a moderate heat, and 
the hardeſt of animal 1olids are reſolvable again into gellies. 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
GELT. . /. (from ge d] A caſtrated animal; gelding. 
Not uſed. 
The ſpayed gelts they eſteem the moſt profitable. Mortimer. 
GELT. n. / [corrupted for the fake of rhyme from gi/t.] 
Tinſel ; gilt ſurface. h 
I won her with a girdle of gelt, 
Emboſt with bugle about the belt. 
Gar. The participle paſſive of geld. 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
GEM. n. /. gemma, Latin.] 1. A jewel]; a precious ſtone 
of whatever kind. 2. The firſt bud. | 


Sfenſer's Paſlorals. 


(1.) Love his fancy drew; 
And ſo to take the gem Urania fought. Sidney. 
I faw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems now loft, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, fav'd him from deſpair, Shak. 
It will ſeem 12 matter to ſhadow a gem, or well pointed 


diamond, that hath many tides, and to give the luſtre where it 

ought. » Peachamon Drawing. 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſeen by day; 

But night itſelf does the rick gem betray. Cowley. 

; The baiis of all gems is, when pure, wholly diaphanous, and 

either cryſtal or an adamantine matter; but we find the diapha- 

neity of this matter changed, by means of a fine metallick mat- 


ter. * Wrcodward. 
(2.) From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
A ſwelling knot i8 raifed, call d a gem; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the cluſter ſhows. Denham. 
— Emmboldenꝰ d out they come, 
And ſwell the gems, and burſt the narrow room. Dryden. 


To Ka M. V. a. [ gemma, Lat] To adorn, as with jewels or 
nds. 
To Gem. v. n. [ gemmo, Latin.] To put forth the firſt buds. 
Laſt roſe, in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread 

Their branches, hung with copious fruit; or gem A 

Their bloſſoms. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

GeMe'LLiyaRouUs, adj. | gemelli and pario, Latin.] Bear- 
ing twins. Di#. 

[gemino, Latin.] To double. Dic 

Gemina'Tion. u. /. [from geminate,] Repetition; redu- 
plication. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body : fear him, which, 
after he hath killed, hath power to caſt into hell: yea, I fay un- 
to you, with a gevination, which the preſent controverſy ſhes 
not to have been cauſcleſs, fear him. Boyle. 

Ge'mixy. n. , [gemini, Latin.] Twins; a pair ; a brace; 
a couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your couch fellow, Nim; or elte you had looked 
through the grate, like a geminy of baboons. Shakeſpeare. 

A geminy of afles ſplit, would make juſt four of you. Cong 

Ge'Minovus. adj. [geminus, Latin.} Double. | 

Chriſtians have baptized theſe gemincys births, and double 
connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as conceiving in them a diſ- 
tinction of ſouls. Brown's VulBar Errourr. 


Gz'uwarr. adj. [from gem.] Pertaining to gems or jewels. 

The weile and gemmary affection is its trauſlucency: as 

for irradiancy, which is found in many gems, it is not diſcover- 

able in this. Brown's Fulzar Erreure. 

Ge'mmrous. adj, [gemmeus, Latin.] 1. Tending to gens. 

2. Reſembling gems. 

(r.) Sometimes we find them in the gemmecius matter itielf. 

IWcedWward.. 

Gemmo'srTy. n. /. [from gem.] The quality of being a 

Jewel. | Dict. 


G E N 


G E N 


Gr'orr. . J. A meeting; The court of the hundred. Gz'nzrar.. n. + 1. The whole; the totality; the main, 


Ob!tolete, 

GNR. u. /. [genus, Latin; gendre, French.] 1. A 
kind ; a forr. Not in uſe. 2. A ſex. 3. [In grammar. ] 
A denomination given to nouns from their being joined 
with an adjective in this or that termination. Clarke. 

(1.) Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners ; fo that if we will ſupply it with one gender of herbs, 
or diſtract it with many, the power and corrigible authority of 
this hes in our will. Shalbeſi care Othello. 

The other motive, 

Why to a publick court I might not go, 5 

Is the great love the general gender bare me. Shak. Hamlet. 

(3-) Cubitus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral gender, ſig- 
niſies the lower part of the arm on which we lean. Arbuthnot. 

Ulyiles ſpeaks of Nauficaa, yet immediately changes the 
words into the maſculine gender. Brcone. 

To Ge'xvE. v. a. [engendrer, French.] 1. To beget. 2. 
To produce; to A 

(2.) Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing that 
they do gender ſtrife. 2 Tim. ii. 23. 

To Gr ND ER. v. n. To copulate ; to breed. 

A ciſtern for foul toads 

To gender in. Shak. Othello. 

Thou ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a diverſe kind. 

Lev. xix. 19. 

Gextalo'Gical. a. [from genea/ogy.] Pertaining o 
deſcents or families; pertaining to the hiſtory of the ſuc- 
ceſſions of houſes. 

Genea'LoGIST. n. / [ywianoyiuw; genealogiſte, French. ] 
He who traces deſcents. 

GENEA'LOGY. n=. / [yniz and azy®-.] Hiſtory of the 
ſucceſſion of families; enumeration of deſcent in order of 
ſucceſſion : a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into ſeveral regions; and in that 
order ſucceſſively riſing one from another, as if it was a pedi- 
gree or genealcg y. | Burnet Theory. 

Ge'xERaABLE. adj. [from genero, Latin] That may be 
rx or begotten. 

GENERAL. adj. general. French ; genera in, Latin.] 1. 
Comprehending many ſpecies or individuals; not ſpecial; 
not particular. 2. Lax in ſignification ; not reſtrained to 
any ſpecial or particular import. 3. Not reſtrained by 
narrow or diſtinctive limitations. 4. Relating to a whole 
claſs or body of men, or a whole kind of any being. 5. 
Publick ; 8 whole. 6. Not directed to any 
ſingle object. 7. Having relation to all. 8. Extenſive, 
though not univerſal. 9. Common; uſual. 10. General 
is appended to ſeveral offices: as, Attorney General, Soli- 


without inſiſting on particulars. 2. The publick ; the*in- 
tereſt of the whole. Not in uſe. . 3. The vnlgar. Not 
in uſe. 4. [General, Fr.] One that has the command 
over an army. 

(1.) That which makes an action fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden, can be nothing elſe, in general, but its tendency to pro- 


mote or hinder the attainment of ſome end. Nerris, 
In particulars our knowledge begins, and fo ſpreads itſelf hy 
ces to generals. Locke. 


have conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in the fable, the cha- 
raters, the ſentiments, and the language; and have ſhewn that 
he excels, in general, under each of theſe heads. Addiſon. 
An hiſtory painter paints man in general; a portrait painter, 
a particular man, and conſequently a defective model. Repnclds. 
(2.) Neither my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſs, 
Hath raiſed me from my bed; nor doth the general 
Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows other forrows. Shak. Othello. 
(3-) The play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; twus 
caviare to the general: but it was, as I received it, and others, 
whoſe judgment in ſuch matters cried in the top of mine, an ex- 
cellent play. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
(4.) A general is one that hath power to command an _—_ 
ocke, 
The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to ſeveral that 
once commanded the French armies. Addi ſon on the War. 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier xnows, 
And with a ger'ral's love of conqueſt glows. Addiſon. 


Gentrari'ssmo. nf. [ generaliſſime. French, from gene- 


ral.] The ſupreme commander. It is often rather a tiile 
of honour than office. 
Commiſſion of generaliſimo was likewiſe given to the prince. 
Clarendon. 
Pompey had deſerved the name of ; and Alexander, of 
the ſame cognomination, was ener bf mo of Greece. Brown. 


Genera'LiITy. . [generalite, French; from genera! | 


1. The ftate of being general ; the quality of including 
ſpecies or particulars. 2. The main body; the bulk; 
the common maſs. 

(r.) Becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with peril wade 
farther in the ſearch of things than were conventent, the fame 1s 
thereby reſtrained unto fuch generalities as, every where offer- . 


ing themſelves, are apparent to men of the weakeſt — 


Theſe certificates do only in the generality mention the par- 


ties contumacies and diſobedience. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


2.) Neceſſity, not extending to the generality, but reſting 
4 fo * e Raleigh Effays. 
By his own 2 he excludes from ſalvation the gengr a- 

5 


citor General, Vicar General. lity ld. his own ch that is, all that do not believe v — his 
1 | tot 'on. 

— 2 conclude from particulars to gener alt is a _ * The generality of the Engliſh have ſuch a PI 
1 f 6 , treaſon, nothing can cure them. ui ſen. 

3 theme, ir wil erplan the _ —— — | xn mo rn They publiſh their ill natured diſcoveries with a ſecret pride, 
ions. Watts on the Ming, und _ themſelves for the ſingularity of their judgment, 
(3.) A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered there Which has found a flaw in what the generality any 4 
as ſeparated from time and place, and fo capable to tepreſent — . SEL a . %. 
any particular being that is conformable to it. Lode, . Gains," white the perry 
— (4) They, becauſe ſome have been admitted without trial, _ Wandered wi 922 * 
e that fault general which is particular. Whitgifte, Ge 'NERALLy. adv. [from general] 1. In general: with- 


(5.) Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at Saint Colmeſkill iſle, 


Nor fail'd they to how much is d, 
That for the general he deſpis n 
His own. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(6.) If the fame thing be evil, that general averſion 


4 g 

will be turned into a particular hatred againſt it. Spratt, 

(7.) The wall of Paradiſe u . 

Whi 8 3 ſire gave proſpect large 1 

Into his empire neighbꝰ round. ton. 
— bear ons 


(9-) 
For that I knew it the moſt general way. Shak. Timon. 


out ſpecification or exact limitation. 2. Extenſively, 
though not univerſally. 3. Commonly; frequently. 4. 
In the main ; without minute detail ; in the whole taken 
together. 
(1.) I am not a woman to be touch'd with ſo many giddy 
fancies as he hath generally taxed their whole ſex withal. Shak. 
Generally we would not oe (Re 89 
va Sylvarum, account it ſtrange we down cu- 
lars — Bacen's Natural flory. 
(I.) Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly, Addiſ. Guar. 
Generally ſpeaking, they 5 
with frequent interruptions. ta 


G EN 


= ing, for li i 
ab yeni r 


their former years 


tites encreaſe with their age. 


ſhort of univerſality ; frequency; commonneſs. 
They had, with a 


{elves in arms. 


tal it v. 


The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a vaſt extent, 
and include in their 88 all thoſe ſeveral laws which are 


allowed as the rule of juſtice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 
GSN ERANT. n. f. [generans, Lacks.) The begetting or 
productive power. 
Some believe the foul made by God, ſome by angels, and 
ſome by the gener ant. whether it be immediately created or tra- 
duced hath been the great ball of contention. Clanv. Scef/. 
In ſuch pretended ions the gener ant or active principle 

is ſuppoſed to be the ſun, which, being an inanimate Ys 
cannot att otherwiſe than by his heat. Ray. 
To GE'NERATE. v. 4. [genero, Latin] 1. To beget ; to 


propagate. 2. To produce to life; to procreate. 3. To 
cauſe ; to produce. 
(1.) Thoſe creatures which being wild generate ſeldom, being 
tame, generate often. Bacon Natural Hiſlory. 
(2.) God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſly 


The waters generated by their kinds. Milton. 
Or ſind ſome other way to generate 
Mankind. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(3-) Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. Bacon. 

r generates a quantity of good chyle, muſt likewiſe 

gener ate milk. Arbuthnot on Aliment«. 

GENERATION. . [from generate; generation, French.] 

1. The act of begetting or producing. 2. A family; a 
race. 3. Progeny ; 3 4 

one gradation in the ſcale of genealogical deſcent. 5. An 


age. 

61.) Seals make excellent impreſſions; and ſo it may be 
thought of ſounds in their firſt generation : but then the dilation 
of them, without any new ſealing, ſhews they cannot be im- 
preſſions. Bacen's Natural Hifiory. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 

His generation, and the riſing birth 

Of nature from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

If we deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in the ſeveral parts 
of the world from generation, we muſt imagine the firſt num- 
bers of them, who in any place agree upon any civil conſtituti- 
ons, to aſſemble as ſo many heads of families whom chey repre- 
ſent. | Tempe. 

(2.) — Y'are a dog. 

—— Thy mother's of my generation: what's ſhe, if I be a 

dog ? Shakeſpeare's Timon. 
(3.) The barb'reus Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation meſſes, 

To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 

Be as well neighbour'd. Shak. King Lear. 

(4-) This generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe things be ful- 
filled. Matt. xxiv. 34. 

In the fourth generation they ſhall come hither again. Gen. 
A marvellous number were excited to the conqueit of Paleſ- 

tine, which with ſingular virtue they performed, and held that 
kingdom ſome few penerations. Kaleigb' s Eſſays. 

( 5.) By ſome of the ancients a generation was fixed at an 

hundred years; by others at an hundred and ten; by others at 
thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, and twenty: but it is remark- 
ed, that the continuance of generations is ſo much longer as they 
come nearer to the more ancient times. Cabnet. 
Every where throughout all generations and age: of the 
Chriſtian world, no church ever perceived the word of God to 


be againſt it. Hooker. 
Ge'nzrATIVE. adj. [generatif, French, from genero, La- 
tin.] 1. Having the power of propagation. 2. Prolifick ; 


having the power of production; fruitful. 


more. 


Ge'ntRALNESsSs. n. . [trom general.] Wide extent; though 


general conſent, rather ſpringing by the 
generalneſs of the cauſe than of any artificial practice, ſet them- 

Sidney. 
GeNnNERALTY. . (from general] The whole; the to- 


GENE RICAL. ) adj. [ generique, French; from 
GENE'RICK. 


generoſity than his young tutor is ? 


ſuch a fault as this. 
ſingle ſucceſſion; GE'NEROUS. ad}. [ generoſus, Latin; genereux, French. ] 


G E N 


(r.) He gave to all, that have life, a power generative, 
thereby to continue their ſpecies and kinds. Kaleigh's Hiffory. 
In grains and kernels the greateſt part is but the nutriment of 
that gener ative particle, fo diſproportionable unto. it. Hrouun. 
(2.) If there hath bcen ſuch a gradual diminution of the ge- 


nerative facul upon the earth, why was there not the like de- 
cay in the pr ion of vegetables? Bentley. 
Genera'Tror. n. /, [from genere, Latin.) The power 


which begets, cauſes, or proquces. 
Imagination aſſimilates the idea of the generator into the rea- 
lity in the thing engendered. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


nus, 
Latin.] That which comprehends the 
genus, or diſtinguiſhes from another genus, but does not 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. 

The word conſumption being applicable to a proper, and im- 
proper to a trus. and baſtard conſumption, requires a genericat 
deſcription quadrate to both. Harvey on Canſumptions. 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that it is the juice 
of a certain fruit; yet this is but a general or generick diffe- 
rence ; for it does not diſtinguith wine from cyder or perry: 
the ſpecifick difference of wine, therefore, is its preſſure from 
the grape. Watts's Logick. 


Gene'RiICALLy. adv. [from generich.] With regard to 


the genus, though not the ſpecies. 
Theſe have all the eſſential characters of ſea-ſhells, and ſhew 


that they are of the very ſame ſpecifick gravity with thoſe to 
which they are ſo generically alked. 22 [ 

Genero'sITyY. n. , [generofite, French; generofitas, La- 
tin] The quality of being generous; magnanimity; libe- 
rality. 


Woodward. 


Can he he better principled in the grounds of true virtue and 
Locke on Education. 
It would not have been your generoſity, to have paſſed by 


Locke. 


1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 2. Noble of 
mind; magnanimous; open of heart. 3. It is uſed of 
animals. Spritely ; daring; courageous. 4. Liberal; 
munificent. 5. Strong; vigorous. 
(2.) A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind. Dr yden. 
That gen vont boldneſs to defend 
An innocent or abſent friend. Swift. 
The gen ron critick fann'd the poet's fire, 
And taught the world with reaſon to admire. Pope. 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than » 
With manners gene: 0s as his noble blood. Poje. 
The ger'rous god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines. Pope. 
His pen'rous ſpouſe, Theano, heav'nly fair, 
Nurs'd the young ſtranger with a mother's care. Pete. 


Pray for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch length, importuni- 


ty, and earneſtneſs, as you uſe for yourſelf; and you will find 
all little ilI-natured paſſions die away, your heart 


"OW at 
and zenerous, delighting in the common happinets 7, others, as 
you uſed only to Jelight in your own. ans 

(3-) So the imperial eagle does not ſtay | 
Till the whole carcaſe he devour, 


As if his gen'rous hunger underſtood 
That he can never want plenty of food, 
He only ſucks the taſteful blood. 
—— Actæon ſpies 
His op' ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: . 
A gei'rour pack. Add; ſon. 
(4.) When from his veſt the young companion bore 
The cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſcly with the precious bowl, 
The itinted kindneſs of this churliſh foul. 
Faſt by the margin of her native flood, | 
Whoſe wealthy waters are well known to fame, 
Fair as the bordering flowers the prince(3 ſtood, 
Aud rich in bounty as the gen aus ftream. | 
Heigh en Pharachs Daughter, 


Coley. 


Parn et, 


G EN 


(F.) Having in a digeſtive furnace drawn off the ardent ſpi- 
rit from ſome good fack, the phlegm, even in this generous 


wine, was COPIOUS. Boyle. 
Thofe who in ſouthern climes complain, 
From Phozbus rays they ſuffer pain, 
Mutt own that pain is well repaid, 
By zen'ros wines beneath a ſhade. Swift. 


Gu NEROUSLY. adv. [from generous.] 1. Not meanly with 
regard to birth. 2. Magnanimouſly ; nobly. 3. Liberally ; 
munificently. 

(2.) When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 

Yet generouſly he does his arms withold. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Ge'NtROUSNESS. 2. J [trom generous.] The quality of 
being generous. 

Is it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing gererouſneſs of 
the Divine Nature would create immortal beings with mean or 
envious principles ? Collier on Kindneſs. 

GENESIS. n. /. [ yireor 3 geneſe, French Generation ; 
the-firit book of Moſes, which treats of the production of 
the world. 

GENET. n. / French. The world originally ſignified a 
horſeman. and perhaps a gentleman or knight.] A ſmall 
Gzed well proportioned Spaniſh horſe. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll have courſers 


for conſins, and genets for germanes. Shakeſfeare's Othello. 
It is no more likely that frogs ſhould be engendered in the 
clouds than Spaniſh genets be begotten by the wind. . 
He ſhews his ſtatue too, where plac'd on high, 
The genet underneath him ſeems to fly. Dryd. Juv. 
GzenETHLIACAL. adj. [ywi9%iax®-.] Pertaining to na- 
tivities as calculated by aſtrologers ; ſhowing the con- 
hgurations of the ſtars at any birth. 

The night immediately before he was lighting the art of thoſe 
fooliſh aſtrologers, and genethliacal ephemeriſts, that uſe to p 
into the horoſcope of nativities. Howel's Vocal Fe- #1 

GzneTHLYacks. n. f. [from yai9ay] The ſcience of 
calculating nativities, or predicting the future events of 
life from the ſtars predominant at the birth. 

GenzTHLIa'TICK. n. J. [ywi9an.] He who calculates 
nattvities. | 

The truth of aſtrological 1 is not to be referred to 
the conſtellations: the genethliatict conjecture by the diſpoſi- 

tion, temper, and complexion of the perſon. Dr ummond. 

Gene'va n. /. [A corruption of genevre, French, a ju- 

niper-berry]. We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirituous water 

| juniper in the ſhops. At preſent only a better kind is 
diſtilled from the juniper- ber:y : what is commonly fold 
is made with no better an ingredient than oil of turpentine, 

put into the ſtill, with a little common ſalt and the 

coarſeſt ſpirit. Hill. Mat. Med. 

GENIAL. adj. [genialis, Latin.] 1. That which contri- 

butes to propagation 2. That gives chearfulneſs or ſup- 

ports life. 3. Natural ; native. 328 


1. — Higher of the genial bed by far, 
Ry with myſterious reverence I deem. * Milton. 
Creator Venus, genial pow'r of love, 
The bliſs of men below and above! Dryden's Fables. 
(2.) Nor will the light of life continue long, 
But yields to double darkneſs nigh at hand ; 
So 5 I feel my genial ſpi — of Milton's — 
3.) It chiefly proceedeth incapacity, and gen 
moped. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ge'niaLLy. adv. [from genial.] 1 
2. Gayly ; chearfully. 


. By genius ; naturally, 


1.) Some men are genially diſpoſed to opinions, and 
3 as averſe to _ Clanvilie Scef ſis. 
GENICULA'TED. adj. ſgeniculatus, Lat.] Knotted; 
joinred, 
A piece of ſome geniculated ing to be of a 
2 en ow. — 1 


Grxicutx tox. n. /. [geniculatio, Latin.] Knottinefs ; 
the quality in plants of having knots or joints. 


G E N 


Ge'n1o. u. . gen io, Italian; genius, Latin.] A man of 4 
particular turn of mind. : 
Some genios are not of pure affection; and a man is 
born with talents for it as much as for poetry, or any other 


ſcience. Tatler, 
Ge'niTALS. n. ,. [genitalis, Lat.] Parts belonging to ge- 
neration. , 


Ham is conceived to be iter, who was the youngeſt ſo 
who is ſaid to have cut off ae of his father. — 
Ge'niTtinG. u. /. [A corruption of Faneton, French, ſig- 
niſy ing Jane or Janet, having been ſo called in honour of 
ſome lady of that name; and the Scottiſh dĩalect calls them 
Tanet apples, which is the fame with Taneton : otherwiſe 
ſuppoſed to be corrupted from Juneting.] An early apple 


gathered in June. 
In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, genitings and 
codlins. Bacon, 
Ge'nriT1ve. adj. [genitivus, Latin.) In grammar, the name 


of a cafe, which among other relations, ſignifies one be- 
gotten, as, the father of a ſon ; ot one begetting, as, ſon of 


a father. 


GENIUS. . /. [Latin ; genie, French.] 1. The protect - 
ing or ruling power of men, places, or things. 2. A min 
endowed with ſuperiour faculfie:. 3. Mental power or 
faculties. 4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one is 
qualified for ſome peculiar employment. 5. Nature; dil 
poſition. 

wit ——— There is none but he 

ſe being I do fear : and, under him, 

My genius is rebuk d; as it is ſaid 

Antony's was by Czfar. Shakeſpeare's Macteth, 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 

Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 

Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. Shakeſp. Jul. Czſar. 
And as I awake, fweet n uſick breathe, 

Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, 

Or th' unſeen genius of the wood. Milton. 
And the tame demon that ſhould guard my throne, 


Shrinks at a genius greater than his own. Dryden. 
To your glad gemus ſacrifice this day ; 
Let common meats reſſ y give way. Dryden. 


(2.) There is no little writer of Pindarick who is not men- 


tioned as a igious genius. AA. 
(3-) The ſtate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Waller. 
(4-) A happy genius is the gift of nature. 


majeſty's ſagacity, and my 4 44 

Your majeſty's ity, and happy genus for ſtory, 

is a better tion for enquiries of this kind than all the dead 

learning of the ſchools. Burnet”s Theory, Pref acc. 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 

So vaſt is art, fo narrow human wit. Pore on Criticiſm. 

The Romans, though they had no great genius for trade, yet 

were not entirely neglectful of it. Arbuthnet on Coins. 

(5.) Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and — . 

en. 

for philoſophical con- 

. ir under- 


He tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain. Pope. 


Ge wr. adj. [ gent, old French.] Elegant; ſott; gentle; polite 
A word now diſuſed. 


Veſpaſian, with il and rage, 
Forewaſted all : uff oe L 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Nees. 
She that was noble, wiſe, as fair and perf, : 
Caſt how ſhe might their harmleſs lives Fairfax. 
GENIEEL. adj. [gentil, French.] 1. Polite ; elegant in 
behaviour; civil. 2. Graceful in mien. 3. 7 


dreſſed. 


G EN 


He had a gezteeler manner of binding the chains of this 
m than moſt of his predeceſſors. Swift to Gay. 
have no notion of gentee/ comedy, and fall into 
double meanings when they have a mind to 

make their audience merry. Addiſon on Italy. 

(2.) So ſpruce that he can never be gentee/. Tatler. 

(3-) Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are not able 

to be always ſo genteel, and fo conſtant at all places of pleaſure 

and . Law, 

GenTte'tLLy. adv. [from genteel.] 1. Elcgantly ; polite- 
ly. 2. Gracefully ; handſomely. | 

(I.) Thoſe that would be gentee/ly learned, need not pur- 


chaſe it at the dear rate of being atheiſts. 
—_ Glarv. Scefſ. Preface, 


After a long fatigue of cating; and drinkin 
he concludes the great work of dining genteelly. South. 
GevwTe'sLNESs. ». / [from genteel.) 1. Elegance; grace- 
fulneſs; politeneſs. 2. Qualities befitting a man of 


Tank. 

(J.) He had a genius full of gentee/neſs and ſpirit, having 

nothing that was ungraceful in his poſtures 187 
Du Freſnoy. 

Parmegiano has dignified the gentee/neſs of modern effemi- 
nacy, hy ning 1 4 the ſunplicity of the ancients and the 
grandeur and feyerity of Michael Angelo. Reynolds. 

Gz'nTIANn. u. ſ. [gentiane, French; gentiana, Latin.] Fel- 
wort or baldmony. 

The root of gentiaz is large and long, of a tolerably firm 
texture, and remarkably tough: it has a faintiſh and diſagree- 
able fimell, and an extremely bitter taſte. Hills Mat. Med. 

If it be fitulous, and the oriice ſmall, dilate it with gentian 
roots. Nea, Surgery. 

GenTIAaNE'LLA. 2. A kind of blue colour. 
GENTILE. . /. [gentilis, Latin.] 1. One of an unco- 


venanted nation; one who knows not the true God. 2. A 
perſon of rank. Obſolete. 
(J.) Tribulation and anguiſh upon every foul that doeth evil, 
of che Jew firſt, and alſo K the gentile. Rom. ii. 2. 
Gentales or inſidels, in thoſe actions, you both the ſpiritual 
and temporal good, have been in one purſuit conjoined. Bac:n. 
(2.5 Fine Bafil defireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trun in her pot ; 
That ladies and gentiles, for whom we do ſerve, 
May help him as needeth, life to preſerve, —Tufſer. 
GENTILE'SSE. n. . [Fr.] Complailance ; civility. Not 
uſed. i 
She with her wedding cloaths undreſſes 5 
Her complaiſance and gent ileſes. Hudibras, 
Ge'nTILISM. . /. [gentili/me, French; from gentile.] 
Heatheniſm ; paganiſm. 
If invocation of faints had been introduced in the apoſtolical 
times, it would have looked like the introducing of gentiliſm 


again. Stillingfleet. 
GexnTiL1'TIOUs. ad}, [gentilitius, Latin.] 1. Endemial; 


* 


the moſt N 


peculiar to a nation. 2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 


(1.) That an unſavory odour is gentifitrous, or national unto 


the Jews, reaſon ar ſenſe will not induce. Brown. 
(2.) The common cauſe of this diſtemper is a particular and 
perhaps a gentriitrous diſpoſition of body. Arbutbnot. 


Gexririrv. . g. [gentilits, French; from gent il, French; 
gentilis, Latin.] 1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 


2. Elegance of behaviour; gracefulneſs of mien; nicety - 


of taſte. 3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 4. 
Paganiſm ; heatheniſm. 

| (3+) Gavelkind muſt needs, in the end, make a poor gen- 
tity. Dawies on Ireland. 


q (4-) When people began to eſpy the falſhood of oracles, 


whereupon all gentifity was built, their hearts were utter] 
averted from it. 3 J 


Hooker. 

GENTLE. adj. [gentilis, Latin.] 1. Well born; well 
deſcended ; ancient, though not noble. 2. Soft ; bland ; 
mild ; tame ; meek ; peaccable. 3. Soothing ; pacifick. 


7 
in 


and babbling, 


G F. N 


r.) entering and killi IL of the gentſe and rich 

6 id, tor honeſty ſake broke — al priſons, 1 $1aney. 

Theſe are the ſtudies wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to beſtow their time. Milton on Education. 
Of gentle blood, part ſhed in hpnour's cauſe, 
Each t ſprung. | Pope. 
2.) I am one of thoſe gent/e ones that will uſe the devil 
himſelf with curteſy. Shakeſp. Twelfth Ng. 
—ä Her voice was ever foft, 
Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in woman. 
As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeſt, 
Go I to fight. Shakeſf. Richard II. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend ia conyerfation, and 
gentie in condition. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
The gent leſt heart on earth is prov'd unkind. © Fairſux. 
Your change was wiſe ; for, had ſhe been deny'd, 
A ſwift revenge had follow'd from her pride : 
You from my gent/e nature had no fears ; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryden: Id. Emp. 
He had ſuch a gertle method of reproving thei faults, that 
they were not ſo much afraid as aſhamed to repeat them. 
| | Afterbary. 
(3-) And though this ſenſe firſt gentle muſick found, * 
Her proper object is the ſpeech of men. Date.. 
Ge'xTLE. . /. . 1. A gentleman; a man of bitth. Now 
out of uſe, 2. A particular kind of worm. 
(1.) Gentle, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. 

Where is my lovely bride ? 
How does my father? Gent/es, methinks you frown. Safe 
(2.) He will in the three hot manths bite at a flagworm, or 

at a green gentle. : Walſton's frgler. 

To Ge nTLE. v. a. To make gentle; to raiſe from the 

Obſolete. ' 

He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother ; be ver lo vile, 
This day ſhall gentle his condition. Sha. Henry V. 

Ge'xTLEFO!K. . / [gentle and folk.] Perſons diſtin- 

guiſhed by their birth from the vulgar. 

| The queen's kindred are made gentlefolk. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a bottle of wine; 

therefore ſet a freſh one before them. Swift. 

GENTLEMAN. u. / [ genti/bomme, French; gentilhuomo, 

Ital. that is, bomo genti/is, a man of anceſtry. All other 
derivations ſeem to be whimfical.] 1. A man of birth; a 
man of extraction, though not noble. 2, A man raiſed 
above the vulgar by his character or poſt, 3. A term of 
complaiſance: ſometimes ironical. 4. The ſervant that 
waits about the perſon af a man of rank. 5. It is uſed of 
any man however high. 
(1.) A civil war was within the bowels of that ſtate, be- 
tween the gentlemen and the peaſants. Sidney. 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. 
Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
He hither came a private gentleman, 
But young and brave, and of a family 
Ancient and noble. | 
M You ſay a long defcended race 
Makes gent/emen, and that your high degree 
Is much diſparag'd to be match d with me. Dryden. 
2 Inquire me out ſome mean - born gent leman, 
| I will m ſtrait to Clarence daughter. Shakeſp. 
He is fo far from deſiring to be uſed as a gent/eman, that 
he defires to be uſed as the ſervant of all. *. 
(3.) The ſame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of mora- 
lity.on the three naked ſiſters dancing hand in hand, would have 
found out as good a one had there been four of them fitting at 

a diſtance, and covered from head to foot. Addi ſon. 

(A.) Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up his 
chancellorſhip, came to his wife's pew, and uſed the uſual words 
of his gentleman uſher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be call'd before us 

That po of Buckingham's in perſon, Shak, H. VIII. 

» 


Fal e 1 . 


Saleſp. 


vulgar. 


Otauay's Orban. 


G EN 


(%.) The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moſt valiant gentleman. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. Shakeſp. 
GEnTLEMANLYIKE, { adj. [gentleman and like.) Becom- 
GE'NTLEMANLY. ing a man of birth. 

H. holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth to work, which, 
he faith, is the life of a peaſant or churl ; but enureth himſelf 
to his weapon, and to the gent/emanly trade of ſtealing. 

S/ enſer on !reland. 

Pyramus is a ſweet-fac'd man; a proper man as one ſhall ſe 
in a Summer's day; a moſt lovely gent/emaniike man. Shak. 

You have train'd me up like a peaſant, hiding from me all 
gentlemanhhke qualities. Shak. As you like it. 

Two clergymen ſtood candidates for a freeſchool, where a 
gentleman procured the place for the better ſcholar and more 
gentlemanly perſon ef the two. Swift. 

Ge'NnTLtNness. u. , [from gentle.] 1. Dignity of birth; 
goodne fs of extraction. 2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs 
of diſpolition ; meekneſs ; tenderneſs. . 3. Kindnefs ; be- 
neyolence. Obſolete. 

(2.) ———— My lord Sebaſtian, 

The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gent/eneſs. Sbaleſp. 

© Your brave and haughty ſcorn of all, 

Was ſtately and monarchical ; . 

All gentieneſs with that eſteem d, 

A dull and laviſh virtue ſeem d. Cowley. 

Still ſhe retains 

Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 


Viſits the herds. Milton. 
The perpetual gentleneſs and inherent goodneſs of the Ormond 
family. Dryaen's Fables, Dedication, 


Changes are brought about filently and inſenſibly, with all 


imaginable benignity and gent/eneſs. Weoodward's Nat. Hift. 

Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gent/eneſs, prudence, 
and mercy. Ropers. 

Women ought not to thin gentleneſs of heart deſpicable in 
a man. Clariſſa. 

(3.) The gentleneſs of all the gods go with thee. Shak. 
Ge'nTLeSnuy. on. / [trom gent/e.] Carriage of a genile- 
man. Obfolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, have more 
gentlſtip in their hat than in their head. Aſcham's Schoolmafter. 
E XTLEWOMAN. A. gente and woman. See GenTLE- 

MAN.] 1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a wo- 
man well deſcended. 2. A woman who waits about the 
perſon of one of high rank. 3. A word of civility or 
ITONY. 
( * The gent/ewomen of — wy not ſuffer their infants 
to be fo long ſwathed as poorer e. 
* br Deſcr. of the World. 
Doth this fir Protheus 

Often reſort unto this gentlewoman ? Shakeſp. 

Gent/ewomen may do themſelves much good by kneeling up- 
on a cuſſion, and weeding. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

( 2.) The late queen's gent/ewoman, a knight's daughter, 

To be her miſtreſs miſtreſs ! | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

— Her gentlewomen, like the nereids, | 

So many mermaids, tended her i' th' eyes, 

And made their bends adorings. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

(3.) Now, gentle woman, you are confeſſing your enormities ; 
I know it by that hypocritical down-caſt look. . 

Ge'nTLy. adv. from . 1. Softly; meekly ; ten- 
derly ; inoffenſively; kindly. 2. Softly ; without vio- 
lence. ' | 

(1.) My miſtreſs gently chides the fault I made. Dryden. 

The miſchiefs that come by inadvertency, or ignorance, are 
but very gently to be taken notice of. Locke, 
2.) ——— Fortune's blows, 
en moſt (truck home, being gently warded, crav 
A noble cunning. Shak. Coriolanus. 
A fort of great bat, as men lie aſleep with their legs naked, 
will fuck their blood at a wound fo gently made as not to awake 
them, Grew's Muſa um. 


Genvu'inetLy. 


G E O 


Gr'nTay. 3. J [gentlery, gentry, from gentle.) 1. Birth, 


condition ; rank derived from inheritance. 2. Claſs of 
people above the vulgar; thoſe between the vulgar and 
the nobility. 3. A term of civility real or ironical. 4. 
Civility ; -omplaifance. Obſolete, 
(1.) — You are certainly a gentleman, 
Clerk-like experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gentry than our parents“ noble name, 


In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(2.) They ſlaughtered many of the gentry, for whom no ſex 
or age could be accepted for excuſe. Sidney. 
Let ſtates, that aim at eſs, take heed how their nobility 
and gentry multiply too faſt. Batan's Ornam. Ration. 
How chearfally the hawkers cry 


A ſatyr, and the gentr oF Swift. 
(3-) The many-colour'd gentry there above, 

By turns are ruFd by tumult and by love. Prior. 
(4) Shew us ſo much gent y and good-will, 

As to extend your time with us a- while. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Ge NnurFLE'CTION. a. /. [genuflexion, French; genu and 


flecto, Latin.] The act of bending the knee; adoration 
expreſſed by bending the knee. b 

ere uſe all the rites of adoration, genuflectionc, wax - candles. 
incenſe, oblations, prayers only excepted. Stilling fleet, 


GE'NUINE. adj. [genuinus, Latin. ] Not ſpurious ; not coun- 


terfeit ; real; natural ; true. 

Experiments were at one time tried with genuine materials, and 
at another time with ſophiſticated ones. le, 
The belief and remembrance, and love and fear of Goa 
have fo great influence to make men religious, that where any 
of theſe is, the reſt, together with the true and genuine effects 
of them, are ſuppoſed to be. Tillotfor. 

1 A ſudden darkneſs gm all; 
rue genuine night: night added to the groves. Dryden. 
X (from genuine.) Without adulteration ; 

without foreign admixtures ; naturally. 
There is another agent able to analize compound bodies leſs 
violently, more genuinely, and more univerſally than the fire. 
Boyle. 


Genvu'1neness. u. , [from genuine.) Freedom from any 


thing counterfeit ; freedom trom adulteration ; purity ; 

natural ſtate. 
It is not eſſential to the genuineneſs of colours to be durable. 
Beyle. 


GE'NUS. 3. /. [Latin.] In ſcience, a claſs of being, com · 


prehending under it many ſpecies : as quadruped is a genus 
comprehend ing under it almoſt all terteſtrial beaſts. 

A. general idea is called by the ſchools genus, and it is one 
common nature agreeing to ſeveral other common natures : a 
animal 1s a genus, becauſe it agrees to horſe, lion, whale, and 
butterfly. Wattss Lovick. 

If minerals are not convertible into another ies, though 
of the ſame genus, much leſs can they be ſurmiſed reducible into 
a ſpecies of another genus. Harvey on Conſumfptions. 


Geoce'NTRICK. adj. [yz and xivrguy , geocentrique, Fench. ] 


Applied to a planet or orb having the earth for its centre, 
or the ſame centre with the earth. Harris. 


GE'ODZASIA. . /. [,, geodefie, F rench.] That 


art of geometry which contains the doctrine or art of mea- 
uring ſurfaces, and finding the contents of all plain figures. 


Harris. 


Geope'TICAL. adj. [from geodefia ] Relating to the art 


of meaſuring ſurfaces; comprehending or ſhowing the art 
of meaſuring land 


GEOGRAPHER . / [y3 and ypapw ; geographe, French 


One who deſcribes the earth according to the poſition of 

its different parts. . 
A part of the earth hath ever been peopled than hath 
been known or deſcribed by geogra/ bers. Brown. 
The bay of Naples in called the Crater by the old geographer * 
Addryons 
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From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a meer geographer by love. 
Gzocxa'rnicaALl. 


phy. 


. 
n Minerva lets Ulyſſes into the knowledge of his 


geographically deſcribes it to him. Brcome on the Odyſſey 


bits. and governments of nations. 


but geo-ra; y makes ſlight account hereof, when they diſcourſe 
of Andes or Teneritf. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
According to ancient fables the Argonauts failed up the Da- 
nube, and from thence paſſed into the Adriatick, carrying their 
ſhips upon their ſhoulders : a mark of great ignorance in geo- 
graphy. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Geo'Locy. . , [ys and a5y®..] The doQrine of the 
earth; the knowledge of the ſtate and nature of the 
earth. | | 


Gz'omancer. n. T [ and warry.] A fortuneteller; a 
caſter of figures z a Cheat who pretends to foretell tutucity 
by other mean than the aſtrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the incanta 
poſtors, though commonly men of inferior rank, daily delude 
the vulgar. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GE'OMANCY. „ / [/i and puarria ; geomance, French.] 
The act of caſting figures; the act of foretelling by figures 

What ſhall happen. : 

According to ſome there are four kinds of divination ; hy 
dromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. Aplife. 

Geoma'nTICK. adj. [from geomancy.] Pertaining to the 
act of caſting hgures. 

Two geomantick figures were diſplay d 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

Ge'oMETER.n. /. [yiwuirpn;; geometre, French. ] One ſkilked 
in geometry; a g<ometrician, 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. Watts. 

Ge'0meTRrAL. adj. [geometral, Fiench ; from geomerry.] 
Pertaining to geometry, Did. 

Geome'TrICaL.} adj. [yrwpdgne;; geometrique, French ; 

| Grome'rricx. I from grometry.] 1. Pertaining to geo- 

metry. 2. Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. 3. Diſ- 
poſed according to geometry. _ 
(1.) A geometrical ſcheme is let in by the eyes, but the de- 
monſtration is diſcerned by reaſon. More againſt Atheiſm. 
This mathematical diſcipline, by the help of geometrical 
principles, doth teach to contrive ſeveral powers. Wilkins. 
(2.) Muſt men take the meaſure of juſt by the ſame 
geometrieal proportions that he did, that gather d the height 
and bigneſs of Hercules by his foot? Stilling fleet. 
Does not this wiſe philoſopher aſſert, - 
That the vaſt orb, which calts fo far his beams, 
Is fuch, or not much bigger than he ſeems ? 
That the dimenſions of his glorious face | 
Two geometrick feet do ſcarce _— 1 Elac łmcre. 
(3.) Geometrick jaſper ſeemeth of affinity with the Jai ſan- 
£winalis deſcribed by ius; but it is certainly one fort of 
lafis crucifornus.. | Grew's Vuſaum. 
:EOME/TRICAL1LY. adv. [from geometrical | According to 
the laws of geometry ER 
'Tis poſſible geometrically to contrive ſuch an artificial mo- 
tion as ſhall be of greater ſwiftneſs than the revolutions of the 
heavens. Witkinss Math, Magick. 


un- 


Tickel. 
adj. [ geographigue, French; from geo- 
graphy.] Relating to geography; belonging o geogra- 


Gr oGcra'rnHically. adv. [from geographical.) In a 
geographical manner; according to the rules of geogra- 


country : ſhe 


Geo'GRAPHY. n. /. [yi and ypatu ; geographie, Fr.] Geo- 
graphy in a ſtrict tenſe, lignihes' the kno wiedge of the cir- 
cles of the earthly globe, and the fituation of the various 
parts of the earth. When it is taken in a little larger 
ſenſe, it includes the knowledge of the feas alſo ; and in the 
largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to the various cuſtoms, ha- 


Watts. 
Olympus is extolled by the Greeks at attaining unto heaven ; 
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All the bones muſcles, and veſſels of the body are contrived 
moſt geometrically, according to the ſtricteſt rules of mechanicks. 


Ray on the Creation. 
GeomerTrI'clan. n./. [ywirpn;.] One ſkild in geometry; 
a geometer. 
Althou 


, gh there be a certain truth, geometricians would not 
receive fatisfattion without demonſtration thereof. Brown. 


Ho eaſily does an expert geometrician, with one glance of 
his eye, take in a complicated diagram, made up of many lines 
and circles © Watts on the Mind. 

To Geo'uETRIZE. v. n. [ywudpiu.] To act according to 
the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ſtore of cryſtals, whoſe figures were differ- 

ins enough, though prettily ſhaped, as if nature had at once 
ected yariety in their figuration, and yet confined herſelf to 

geometrie. | Boyle. 

GEOMETRT. . / [ywudgia ; geometrie, French. ] Ori- 
ginally ſignifies the art of meaſuring the earth, or any diſ- 
tances or dimenſions on or within it: but it is now uſed for 
the ſcience of quantity, extenfion, or. magnitude abſtract- 
edly conſidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry is uſually divided into ſpeculative and practical; 
the former of which contemplates and treats of the propertics 


of continued quantity ab edly ; and the latter applies theſe 
ſpeculations and theorems to uſe and practice. Harris, 


In the muſcles alone there ſeems to be more geometry than 
in all the artificial engines in the world. Ray on the Creation. 
Him alſo for my cenſor I diſdain, | 
Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, vain ; 
Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 
And with his foot the ſacred duſt de ſtroys. Dryd. Per. 


Gropo'nical. adj. [y; and vs.; geoponigue, Fr: nch.] 
Relai ing to agriculture ; relating to the cultivation of the 
round. 
, Such expreſſions are frequent in authors geofonical, or fuch 
as have treated de re ruflica. Brown's Vulzar Erraur:. 
Geopo'nicks. . /, [Y and s-] The ſcience of cultivat- 
ing the ground; the doctrine of ag: iculture. 


GeonrGE. n. /. [Georgius, Latin.] 1. A figure of St. 
George on horſeback worn by the knights ot the garter. 
2. A brown loaf. Of this ſenſe ] know not the origi- 
nal, 

(r.) Look on my george, I am a gentleman ; 
Rate me at what thou wilt. Shakeſp. Henry. VI. 
(2.) Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
On a brown george, with louſy ſwobbers, fed. Dryd. Per/. 
[yewpſonor ; georgiques, Fr] Some part 


Gt o'rcrck. n. / 


of the ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing drefs, and 

ſet off with all the beauties and embellithments of poetry. 

Addijon. 

Geo'xGick. adj. Relating to the doctrine of agriculture. 
Here I peruſe the Mantuan's georgick ſtrains, | 

And learn the labours of Italian ſwains. Gay's Rural F orte. 


Geo'rick. adj. [from .] Belonging to the earth; ter- 
reftrial. 7 * 


Ge'rewT, adj. [gerens, Latin.] Carrying ; bearing. Dic. 
Ge'RFALCON, n. . A bird of prey, in ſize between a vul- 


ture and a hawk, and of the greatest ſtrength next to the 


eagle, Bailey. 


 Ge'rman. n. /. [ger main, French; germanus, Lat.] Bro- 


ther; one approaching to a brother in proximity of blood 
thus the children of brothers or ſiſters are called couſins 
german, the only ſenie in which the word is now uſed. 


They knew it was their couſin german, the famous Amphi- 
8. | LY Sidney. 
And to him faid, go now proud miſcreant, 


Thyſelf thy meſſa e do to ger man dear. Fairy Aucen. 


Wert thou a bear, thou wouldſt be kill'd by the horſe; wert 
thou a horſe, thou wouldſt be ſei d by the leopard ; wert thou 
a leopard, thou wert german to the hon, and the ſpots of th 
kindred were juries on thy life. 
2 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


* Y 
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for couſins, and genets for germans. Shakeſpeare's Othell». 
Gr'nwman. adj. | germanus, Latin] Related. Obſolete. 
Not he alone ſhall fuſfer what wit can make heavy, and ven- 
geance bitter; but thoſe that are german to him, though remov- 
ed fifty times, ſhall come under the hangman. Shakeſp. 
Gur/amMANnDER. . , {germandree, French; chamedry;, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 
Ge'rwme. n. /. [germen, Latin.] A ſprout or ſhoot; that 
rt which grows and ſpreads. 
Whether it be not made out of the germe, or treadle ofthe egg, 
doth ſeem of leſſer doubt. Brown's Pulgar Errears. 
Ge'amin. A. , [germen, Latin.] A ſhooting or ſprouting 
ſeed. Out of uſe. 
Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope * 
Their heads to their foundations 5 though the 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even till deſtruction ficken ; anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. 
Tou all ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o th' world ; 
Crack Nature's mould, all ger wing ſpill at once 
That make man. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To GE'RMINATE. v. n. [germinos, Latin] To ſprout ; 
to ſhoot ; to bud ; to put forth. 
This action is —_—Yy the chalcites, which hath within a 
fpirit that will put forth and germinate, as we fee in chymical 
trials 


. Bacon's Natural Hiftary. 
The ſeeds of all kinds of les being planted near the 
ſurface of the earth, in a convenient foil, amongſt matter proper 
for the formation of vegetables, would germinate, up, 
and repleniſh the face of the earth. 
Gerxmina'tron. n. / [germination, French, from germi- 
nate.) The act of ſprouting or ſhooting ; growth. 

For acceleration of grryunation, we handle the ſubje& 
of plants rally. Bacon. 
Tue d e of Bucki had another kind of germination ; 

and ſurely, had he been a plant, he would have been reckoned 

among the ſfonte naſcentes. Witten. 
There is but little ſimilitude between a terreous humidity and 
tal ger minatrons. Glan v. Sceſſ. 
Suppoſe the earth ſhould be carried to the great diſtance of 

Saturn ; there the whole globe would be one frigid zone ; there 

would be no life, no germmatien. Bentley's Sermons. 
Ge'zunv. n. f. [ gerundium, Latin.] In the Latin gram- 

mar, a kind of verbal noun, which governs caſes like a 

verb. 

Ge3rT. n. , [geſſum, Latin] 1. A deed; an action; an 
achievement. 2. Show; repreſenration. 3. The roll or 
journal of the ſeveral days, and ſtages prefixed, in the 


progreſſes of our kings, many of them being ſtill ex- 
tant in the herald's office. [From gie, or gite, Fr] Han- 
mer. 4. A wp: ſo much of a journey as paſſes without 
interruption. In all ſenſes obſolete. 
(2.) Who fair them quites, as him beſeemed beſt, 
2 difcourſe with many a noble geft. S/enſer. 
(2.) Gefts ſhould be interlarded after the Perſian manner, by 
ages, young and old. 
(3. I'll give you my commiſſion, 
To let him there a month, behind the g/, 
Prefix d for's parting. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(4.) He diſtinctly ſets down the geffs and progreſs — 
rown. 
GrsTa'TION. . , [ge/tatio, Latin] The act of bearing 
the young in the womb. 
Ariſtotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or time of its geft- 
ation, extendeth ſometimes unto the eleventh month ? but Hip- 
pocrates avers that it exceedeth not the tenth. Broten. 


Shak. Macteth. 


Why in viviparous animals, in the time of geffation, ſhould 


&S 5 T 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll have tourſers GERSTIcuHA Tto x. . , geſticulatis, Latin; gefticulat on, 


Fr. from ge/ticulate.) atick tricks ; varicus poſtures, 


Ge'zrurE. n. / [gero, geſſum, Latin; gefle, French.] t. 
Action or poſture expre ſſive of ſentiment. 2. Movement 
of the body. 

1.) Ah, my ſiſter, if you had heard his words, or ſeen hi; 
Feflures, when he made me know what and to whom his love 
was, you would have matched in yourſelf, thoſe two rarely 
matched together, pity and * „ Sidney. 

When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand; when we 
acknowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becauſe the geffure of con becometh us beſt in the 
one, in the other the behaviour of humulity. Hooker 

— To the dumbneſs of the geffure 

One might interpret. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 

Humble and reverend geftures in our 
the inward reverence of our ſouls. 
(2.) Grace was in all her ſteps, 


In ev'ry geſture dignity and love 
Every one will 

all kinds of geſture, or at leaſt to make 
| Ve. 


To Gu'sTUR8. v. @. [from the noun.] To accompany with 
action or poſture. 
Our attire diſgraceth it ; it is not orderly read, ay 


beſeemeth. er. 
He undertook fo to geffture and muffle up himſelf in his hood, 

as the duke's manner was, that none ſhould diſcern him. 
Wotton. 
To GET. v. a. pret. I got, anciently gat; part. paſſ. gor, 
or gotten. [zeran, zerran, Saxon.] 1. To procure ; to 
obtain. 2. To force; to ſeize. 3. To win by conteſt. 


4. To have poſſeſſion of; to have. This ſenſe is com- 
monly in the c und preterite. £ To beget upon a 
female. 6. To gain as profit, 7. To gain as ſuperiority 
or advantage. 8. To earn; to gain by labour. To 
receive as a price or reward. 10. To learn. 11. * 
cute to be. 12. To put into any ſtate. 13. To prevail 
on; te induce. 14. To draw; to hook. 15. To be- 
take ; to remove; implying haſte or r. 16. To re- 
move by force or art. 7. To put. 18. To Ger of. 
To ſell or difpoſe of by ſome tent. 
.) Thine be the coſſet, well haſt thou it gr. Spenſer. 
Of that which was our father's hath he gotten all this glory. 
Gen. xxxi. 1. 
We gat out bread with the peril of our lives. 1 Sam. v. 9. 
David gat him a name when he returned from ſmiting of the 
Syrians. | 2 Sam. viii. 13. 
Moſt of theſe things might de more exactly tried by the Tor- 
ricellian experiments, if we could get tubes 4 accurately blown 
that the cavity were y cylindrical. Poyle. 
Such a conſcience, as has not been wanting to itſelf, in en- 
deavouring to get the utmoſt and cleareſt information about 
the will o „that its power, advantages, and opportunities 


could afford it, is that great internal judge, whoſe abſolution is 
a rational and ſure ground of confidence South. 


He inſenfibly got a facility, without perceiving how ; and 
that is attributed wholly to nature, which was more the 
effect of uſe and practice. Locke. 


The man who lives upon alms, gets him his fet of admirers, 


and delights in ſuperiority. Addiſon, S; eftator. 
Sphinx was — that would eat * 
Whatever ſtranger ſhe could get, 
Unleſs his ready wit diſclos'd, 
The ſubtle riddle ſhe propos'd. Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
This practice is to be uſed at firſt, in order to get a fixed ha- 
bit of attention, and in ſome caſes only. Watts. 


The word get is variouſly uſed : we ſay to get money, to get 
in, to get off, to get ready, to get a ſtomach, and to get a cold. 
Watts"s Logich. 

(2.) Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any con- 


the nouriſhment be carned to the in the womb, which \ 
at other times goeth not that way ? Ray as the Creation. ſtable, 8 2 a officer, be gotten, 2 they oo 
To GESTVCULATE. v. n. [gefticulor, Latin; geſticuler, The king Seng this, 1 = hay 4 


Fr ] To play antick tricks ; to ſhow poſtures. 


Did, 


Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Daniel. 


G ET 
All things, but one, you can reſtore; 


The heart you get returns no more. Fuller. 
(3) — Henry the ſixth hath loſt 

All that which Henry the fifth had gotter. Shak. H. VI. 

He gat his people great honour, and he made battles, pro- 

tecting the hoſt-with his ſword. r Mac. in. 2. 


To ge? the day of- them of his own nation, would be a molt 
unhappy day for him. Y 2 Mac. v. 6. 

Auria held that courſe to have drawn the gallies within his 
great ſhips, who thundering «amongſt them with their grea 
ordnance, might have opened a way unto his gallies to have 
gotten a victory. Kncller's Hiflory of the Turks. 

(4.) Then forcing thee, ” fire he made thee bright 

Nay, thou haſt got the face of. man. Pl, 

( 5.) Theſe boys are of ice; they'll none of her: ſure 
they are baſtards to the Engliſh, the French never got them. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Women with ſtudy'd arts they vex : 
Ye gods deftroy that impious ſex ; 
if there muſt be ſome t'invoke 
Your pow'rs, and make your altars ſmoke, 
Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 
Get a more juſt and nobler race. Waller. 
Children they got on their female captives. Locke. 
If you'll - 7 tap 2. | way fathers got em, ſo and ou : if 
not, you mu ti get a better generation. en. 
Lag "wqokges. Ah but Tho has kill'd ON 
A father, right to get a child ? | 
Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wiſe,. 
Take a tartuff of known ability, 
Who ſhall ſo fettle laſting reformation ; 
Firſt get a fon, then give him education. 
The god of day, deſcending from above, 
Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. 
(6.) Though creditors will loſe one fifth of their principal 
and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their income, yet the debtors 


Dorſet. 


and aye not get WM - n Locke. 
(7+) If they get ground and vantage o ing, 
Then join you with them like a rib of ſteel. Shak. H. IV. 


(8.) Having no mines, nor any other way of getting or keep - 
ing of riches but by trade, ſo much of our trade as is loft, ſo 
much of our riches muſt neceſſarily go with it. Lacke. 
If it be fo much pains to count the money I would ſpend, 
what labour did it coſt my anceſtors to ge? it ? ocke. 
(9.) Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England raiſes 
their price, and makes the importer get more for them; but a 
tax laid on your home-made commoditics leſſens their price. 
Locke. 
(10.) This defect he frequently lamented, it being harder 
with him to get one ſermon by heart than to pen twenty. Fell. 
Get by heart the more common and uieful words out of ſome 
judicious vecabulary. Watts. 
(11.) J ſhall ſhew how we may get it thus informed, and 
afterwards and keep it fo. South. 
(12.) Nature taught them to make certain veſſels of a tree, 
which they got down, not with cutting, but with fire. Abbot. 
Take no repulſe, whatever the doth ſay; 
For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean away. Shakeſp. 
He attempts to get another man into his abſolute power, 
does thereby put himſelf into a ſtate of war with him, Locke. 
Before your ewes bring forth, they may be pretty well kept, 
to get them a little into heart. Mortimer. 
. who was taken up in embalming ho bodies, * 
lace uently: his greateſt perplexity was to 
get the 3 it, the cw ning adhd. Guardian. 
(13.) Thouch the king could. not get him to en in a life 
of buſineſs, he made — 2 his chief companion. S edtat. 
(14.) With much communication will he tzmpt thee, and 
ſmiling thee get out thy ſecrets. Eccluſ. xiii. 11. 
By the iage of his grandſon Ferdinand he got into his 
fami 47 kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary. Addi fon. 
A having got out of you every thing you can ſpare, I 
ſcorn to treſpaſs. Guar dian. 
2 5.) Get you to bed on th' inſtant ; I will be return d forth- 


Shakeſp. Otpello. 
Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Cen. xxxi. 13. 


= 
* 


ert. 
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Leſt they jom alſo unto our enemies, and fight againſt us, 
and fo get them up out of the land. Ex. i. 10. 
He with all tpeed got himſelf with his followers to the ſtrong 
town of Mega. Knolles's Hiffory. 
(15.) She var quickly vor off the land again. Kreites, 
Taz rovinz funcs of quickhlyer, in evaporating, would 
oftentimes faiten upon the gold in ſuch plenty, as would put 
him to much woukle to get them off from his rings. Boyle. 
When mercury is got by the help of the fire out of a metal, 
or other mineral body, we may ſuppoſe this quickſilver to have 
been a perfect body of its own kind. Boyle. 
They would be glad to ger out thoſe weeds which their own 
hands have planted, and which now have taken too deep root to 
be eaſily extirpated. Locke on Education. 
2. Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shak. H. IV. 
18.) Wood, to get his halfpence of, offered an hundred 
pounds in his coin for ſeventy in ſilver. Swift. 


ToGer. v. n. 1. To arrive at aay ſtate or poſture by de- 


grees with ſome kind of labour, effort, or difficulty : uſed 
either of perſons or things. 2. To fall; to come by ac- 
cident. 3. To find the way; to inſinuate itſelf. 4. To 
move ; to remove. 5. To have recourſe to. 6. To 80> 
to repair. 7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtare. 8. To be- 
come by any act what one was not before. 9 To be a 
gainer ; to receive advantage. 10. To Ger of. To eſ- 
cape. 11. To Ger over. To conquer; to ſuppreſs; to 


paſs without being ſtopped in thinking or acting. 12. To 
Gert wp. To rife from repoſe. 13. Je Ger up. To 
riſe from a ſeat. 14. To remove from a place. 15. To 


get, in all its fignifications, both active and neutral, im- 
plies the acquiſition of ſomething, or the arrival at ſome 
ſtate or place by ſome means; except in the uſe of the 
preterite compound, which often implies mere poſſeſſion: 
as, he has got @ goed eftate, does not always mean that he 
has * but barely that he poſſeſſes it. So we ſay 
the lady has got black eyes, merely meaning that ſhe has 
them. 

(1.) Phalantus was entrapped, and faw round about him, but 


could not get out. Sidney. 
Yon knew he walk d o'er perils, on an 2 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er. Shakeſp. Henry TV, 


The ſtranger ſhall ger up above thee very high, and thon - 
ſhalt come down very low. Deut. xxviii. 43. 
The fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and devices he had 
to rt from the hounds, and the cat ſaid he had but one, whic!: 
was to climb a tree. Bacon. 
Thoſe that are very cold, and eſpecially in their feet, can- 
not get to ſleep. Bacon's Nateral Hiftory. 
I utterly condemn the practice of the later times, that ſome 
who are pricked for ſheriffs, and were fit, ſhould get out of the 
bill. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
He got unto the Chriſtians, and hardly efcaped. Krolles. 
He would be at their backs before they could ger out of 
Armenia. Knolles's I er of the Turks. 
She plays with his rage, and gets above his anger. 


The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 
There are few bodies whoſe minute parts ſtick fo cloſe toge- 
ther, but that it is poſſible to meet with ſome other body whoſe 
ſmall parts may zet between, and fo disjoin them. Boyle. 
There was but an infenfible diminution of the li upon 
the receſs of whatever it was that got through the cork. Boyle. 
Although the univerſe, and every part thereof, are objects 
full of excellency, yet the multiplicity thereof is fo various, 
that the underſtmnding falls under a kind of deſpondency of 
getting through fo great a tatk. Hale Orizin of Mankind. 
If there ſhould be any leak at the bottom of the veſſel, yet 
very little water would get in, becauſe no air could get out. 
Wilkins's Math. Magick. 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am I led 
I could get out, but ſhe detains the thread ! 
So have I ſeen fome fearful hare maintain 
A courſe, till tir'd before the dog the lay; 


Dryden n 
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Who, ftretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Paſt pow'r to kill, as ſhe to ge: away. Dr. den Ann. Mirab, 
The more oily and light part of this maſs would get above 
the other, and ſwim upon it. Burnet's Theory. 
Having got through the foregoing paſſage, let us go on to 
his next argument. Lecke. 
The removing of the pains we feel is the getting out of 
miſery, and conlequently the firſt thing to be done, in order 
to happineſs, abſent good. Lecke. 
If, having c? into the ſenſe af the epiſtles, we will but com- 
are what he ſays, in the places where he treats of the fame ſub- 
ect, we can hardly be miſtaken in his ſenſe. Lecke. 
I got up as falt as poſſible, girt on my rapier, and ſnatched up 
my hat, when my landlady came up to me. Tatler. 
Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him but Alexander 
the Great. Addiſon on Italy. 
, Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, a 
Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. Addi ſon. 
When Alma now, in diff rent ages, 
Has finiſh'd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gets, 
And there in publick grandeur ſits, 
To judge of things. Prior. 
I reſolved to break through all meaſures to get away. S wif t. 
(2.) Two or three men of the town are got among them. 
Tatler. 
(3.) When an egg is made hard by boiling, ſince there is no- 
thing that appears to get in at the ſhell, unleſs ſome little par- 
ticles of the water, it is not eaſy to diſcover from whence elle this 
change proceeds than from a change made in the texture of the 
parts. Boyle. 
— He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 
So high he's mounted in his airy 1 
That now the wind is got into his , 
And turns his brains to frenzy. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
A child runs to overtake and get up to the top of his ſhadow, 
which ſtill advances at the fame rate that he does. Locke. 
Should dreſſing, feaſting, and balls once get among the 
Cantons, their military roughneſs would be quickly loſt. Addi/. 
The fluids which furround bodies, upon the ſurface of the 
globe, get in between the ſurfaces of bodies when they are at 
any diſtance. heyne Phil. Princ. 
(4.) Get home with thy fewel made ready to et ; 
The ſooner, and eaſier carriage to get. 4 er. 
(J.) The Turks made great haſte through the midſt of the 
town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to help their fellows. 
Knolles. 
Lying is ſo cheap a cover for any miſcarriage, and ſo much 
in faſhion, that a child can ſcarce be kept from getting into it. 
Locke. 
(6.) They ran to their weapons, and furioufly aſfailed the 
Turks, now fearing no ſuch matter, and were not as yet all got 
into the caſtle. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
A knot of ladies, got together by themſelves, is a very ſchool 
of impertinence. | Swift. 
(7.) They might get over the river Avon at Stratford, and 
get between the king and Worceſter, C/arengon. 
We can neither find ſcource nor iſſue for ſuch an exceſſive 
maſs of waters, neither where to have them; nor, if we had 
them, how to get quit of them. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Without his aſſiſtance we can no more get quit of our af- 
* fliction, than but by his permiſſion we ſhould have fallen into 
it.  Wake's Pretaraticn for Death. 
There is a ſort men who pretend to diveſt themſelves of par- 
tiality on both ſides, and to get above that imperfect idea of 
their ſubject which little writers fall into. Fot e on Homer. 
As the obtaining the love af valuable men is the happieſt 
end cf this life, fo the next felicity is to get * fools and 
ſccundrels. | oe to Swift, 
(8.) The laughing fot, like all r men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks gain. Dryd. 
9.) Like jewels to advantage ſet, 


Her beauty by the ſhade does get. "Walter. 


Ge'tTTER. . /. [from get.] 1. 


Ge'TT1NG. . / [from ger.] 


Gna'sTLINESS. n. , [from ghaſtly] 
GHA'STLY. ad. {zape, or ghoſt and /ihe.] 


G H A 


(:5.) The gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and ſhallows, 
got . Bacon War with Stain. 
Whate'er thou doſt, deliver not thy ſword ; 
With that thou may ſt get off, tho" odds oppoſe thee. Dry. 
(11.) "Tis very pleaſant to hear the lady propoſe her doubts, 
and to fee the pains he is at to get over them. Addiſon. 
I cannot get over the * of taking ſome little offence at 
the clergy, for tually reading their ſermons. Swift. 
To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was diſpatched to 
Vienna, and go? over ſome part of thoſe diſputes. Swift. 
(12.) Sheep will ge? vp betimes in the morning to feed againſt 
rain. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(14.) Get you up from about the tabernacle of Koran, Da- 
than, and Abiram. Numb. xvi. 


One who procures or 


2. One who begets on a female, 


(2) Peace is a very lethargy, a ge/ter of more baſtard. 
children than war's a deſtroyer of men. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


1. Att of getting; acquili- 


obtains. 


tion. 2. Gain; profit. 
(.) Wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore get wiſdom; 
and with all thy getting get underſtanding. Prov. iv. 7. 
(2.) Who hath a ſtate to repair may not deſpiſe ſmall things; 
and it 1s leſs diſhonourable to abridge a petty charge than to 
ſtoop to petty gettings. acon. 
The meaner families return a ſmall ſhare of their getting, 
to be a portion for the child. | Swift. 


GUN] Aw. . /. [zezap, Saxon; fjoyau, French.] A 


ſhowy trifle ; a toy ; a bauble ; 2 ſplendid plaything. 
That metal they exchanged for the meaneſt tri 
gewgaws which the others could bring. 
: Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
Prefer that which providence has pronounced to be the ſtaff 
of life, before a glittering gewg@aw that has no other value 
than what vanity has ſet upon it. L Eftrange, 
As children, when they throw one toy away, | 
Straight a more fooliſh gewgaw comes in play. Dryden. 
A. heavy gewgaw, call'd a crown, that ſpread 
W = 3 drown'd his narrow head, | 
would have cruſh'd it. Dryden's Juve 
Some looſe the bands ST 
Of ancient friendſhip, cancel nature's laws 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgaws. Phillips. 
The firſt images were fans, filks, ribbands, laces, and ma- 
ny other gewgaws, which lay fo thick that the whole heart 
was nothing elſe but a toyſhop. Addiſon's Guardian. 


and 


Ge'wcaw. adj. Splendidly trifling ; ſhowy without va- 


lue. | 
Let him that would learn the happineſs of religion, ſee the 
poor gezwg aww happineſs of Feliciana. Law's Serigus Call. 


Gna'sTFUL. adj. [zart and fulle, Saxon.] Dreary ; diſ- 


mal; melancholy ; fit for walking ſpirits. Obſolete, 
Here will I dwell apart, 
In ghaftful grave, till my laſt fleep 
Do cloſe mine eyes: 
Help me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhrieking ſound 
Is ſign of dreary death. Spenſer's Pafferals. 
| Horrour of coun- 
tenance ; reſemblance of a ghoſt ; paleneſs. 

t. Like a 


2 having horrour in the countenance ; pale; dread- 
ul; diſmal. 2. Horrible; ſhocking ; dreadful. 
(1.) Why looks your grace fo heavily to-day ? 

— O, I have paſt a miſerable nigit ; 

So full of ugly fights, of gheftly dreams, 

So full of difmal terrour was the time. Shakeſþ. Rich. III. 

Envy quickly diſcovered in court Solyman's changed coun - 
tenance upon the great baſſa, and began now to ſhew her g- 
ly face. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
Death 
Grinn'd horrible a ghaſ/lly (mile, to hear 
His famine ſhould be fill'd. Milton's Paradi ? Lift. 
Thoſe departed friends, whom at our laſt ſeparation we ſaw 


disfigured by all the ghafily horrours of death, we {hill then 
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ſee aſſiſting about the majeſtick throne of Chriſt, with their 
once vile bodies transfigured into the likeneſs of his glorious 


body, mingling their glad acclamations with the hallelujahs of 


thrones, principalities and rs. 
He came, but with ſuch alter d looks, 
So wild, ſo ghafily, as if ſome ghoſt hatt met hin 
All pale and ſpeechleſs. Dryden's Span. Fryar. 
I did not for theſe ghafily viſions fend, 
Their ſudden coming does ſome ill portend. 


den's Ind. Emp. 
(2.) To be leſs than 5 wa 


$ 
Diſdain'd; but meaner 2 in their flight, 
Mangled with ghaſtly wounds through plate and mail. 
I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow's pomp one part ar, 
Ghaftly with wounds, and lifeleſs on the bier Prior. 
Gus TNfESSs. n. /, [from zarr, Saxon.] Ghaſtlineſs ; 
horrour of look. Not uſed. 
Look you pale, miſtreſs ? | 
Do you perceive the gbaſtneſ of the eye? Shakeſp. Othello. 
Gn'eRKiN. 3. /. [from gurcke, German, a cucumber.] 
A ſmall pickled cucumber. Skinner. 
To Gness. v. n. See To Guess. Gheſs is by cri- 
ticks conſidered as the true orthography, but gueſs has 
univerſally prevailed, }] To conjecture. 
GHOST. . /. [art, Saxon. ] 1. The foul of man. 
2. A ſpirit appearing after death. 3. To give up the 
Gnosr. To die; to yield up the ſpirit into the hands 
of God. 4. The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghoſt. 
(r.) Vex not his gf: O, let him paſs ! He hates him, 
That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Often did I ftrive | 
To yield the gt; but (till the envious flood 
Kept in my ſoul. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
(2.) The mighty ghofts of our great Harrys roſe, 
And armed Edwards look d with anxious eyes, 
To ſee this fleet among unequal foes, 
By which fate promis'd them their Charles ſhould riſe. 


Dryden. 
(3.) — Their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy moſt fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give up the gh. Shakef. Jul. Cæſ. 
To GrosT, v. n. [from the noun.] To yield up the 
ghoſt ; to die. Not in uſe. 
Euryalus taking leave cf Lucretia, precipitated her into ſuch 
a love-fit, that within a few hours ſhe g heHed. Sidney. 
To GnosT. v. a. To haunt with apparitions of departed 
men. Obſolete. 
Julius Cæſar 


Whoat Philippi the good Brutus ghofted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
Gno'sTLinEss, . / [from gt.] Spiritual tendency ; 
quality of having reference chiefly to the ſou]. 
Gno'sTLy. adj. [from ghoft.] 1. Spiritual; relating to 
the ſoul ; not carnal ; not ſecular. 2. Having a cha- 
racter from religion; ſpiritual. 
(1.) Save and defend us from our ghofly enemies. 
Common Prayer. 
Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we all have, as 
well of ghoftly as of earthly favours, is in each kind fo eaſily 
known, but the gifts of God, according to theſe degrees and 
times, which he in his ſecret wiſdom teeth meet, are ſo diverſely 
beſtowed, that it ſeldom appeareth what all receive; what all 
ſtand in need of, it ſeldom lieth hid. Hooker. 
The graces of the ſpirit are much more precious than world- 
ly benefits, and our ghoſtly evils of greater importance than any 
harm which the body feeleth. Hocker. 
To deny me the g. off ly comfort of my chaplains, ſeems a 
greater barbarity than is ever uſed by Chriſtians. K. Charles. 


Boyle. 


Milt. 


(2.) Hence will I to my ghoſtly friar's cloſe cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 


Sh, Ro. and Ju. 


GranTLIKE. 
GranTLyY. 


G I B 


The g father now-bath done his ſhrift. Sb. H. VI. 
CIALALINA. n. /. [ltalian.) Earth of a bright gold co- 


lour, found in the kingdom of Naples, very fine and much 
valued by painters. Ward ward's Met. Foſſ. 


Gia'unzux. n. [ jambes, French.] Legs, or armour 
for legs ; greaves. 
The mortal ſteel difpiteouſly entail'd, 
Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeux falls. 
Spenſer. 
GIANT. . [geant, French; gigas, Latin. ] A man 
of ſize above the ordinary rate of men ; a man unnatu- 
rally large. It is obſervable, that the idea of a giant is al - 
ways aſſociated with pride, brutality, and wickedneſs. 
Now does he feel his axle 
Hang looſe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiſh thief. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd fo high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without ; 
Good-morrow to the ſun. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant rude invention; Or 
Such Ethiop words. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Fierce faces threat'ning wars, : 
Grants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe Milton. 
Thoſe giants, thoſe mighty men, and men of renown, far ex- 
ceeded the proportion, nature, and ſtrength of thoſe giants re- 
membered by Moſes of his own time. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground. Dryd. An. 
By weary ſteps and flow 
The groping giant with a trunk cf pine 
Explor'd his way. 
Neptune, by prav'r repentant, rarely won, 
Afftlicts the chief t' avenge his giant lon, 
Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. 


Addiſon. 


Pope. 


Granress. n. / [from giant.] A ſhe-giant ; a woman 


of unnatural bulk and height. 
I had rather be a gianteſs, and lie under mount Pelion. 

Shakeſp. 
Were this ſubject to the cedar, ſhe would be able to make 
head againſ that huge gianteſs. Howel. 
adj. [from c iant and /ike.] Gigantick ; 

: vaſt ; bulky. 
Single courage has often, without romance, overcome giantly 
difficulties. Decay F Pity. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, 
which they are deplorably ſtrangers to, and thoſe unanſwerable 
doubts and difficulties, which, over their cups, they pretend 
to have againſt Chriſtianity ; perſuade but the covetous man 
not to deify his money, the proud man not to adore hinielf,, 
and I dare undertake that all their giant libe objections againſt 
the Chriſtian religion ſhall preſently vanith and quit * 
out). 


GranTsHry. u. from giant.] Quality or character of 


a giant, 
His giant/hip is gone ſomewhat creſt fallen, 


Stalking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, _ 
And lower looks. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


G1'BBe. 2. Any old worn-out animal. Hanmer. 
For who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a 2:bbe, 
Such dear concerning hide ? Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 


To G1'pBeR. v. n. [from jabber.] To ſpeak inarticu- 
lately. 
The ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. Shakeſ. Ham. 
Gr'pztrISH. n. „ [ Derived by Airner from gs er, 
French, to cheat; by others conjectured to be formed 
by corruption from ja'ber. But as it was anciently 
written gebriſb, it is probably derived from the chymical 
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cant, and origivally in,plied the jargon of Geber and his 
tribe.] Cant ; the private language of rogues and gip- 
ſeys ; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to haar an old word, albeit very na- 
tural and fignificant, cry out ftraigatway, that we fpeak no 
Engliin, but gibberiſh. Center. 

Some of both ſexes writing down a numher of letters, juſt 
as it came into their heads; upon reading this gibberiſb, that 
which the men had wrote founded like High Dutch, and the 
other by the women like Italian. Sw:.ft. 

'G1i'speET. u. . (iet, French.] 1. A gatlows; the poſt 
on which malefactors are hanged, or on Which their car- 


caſſes are expoſed. 2. Any traverſe beains. 
(i.) When was there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 


That bleſſed pow'r which he had ſet at nought? Davies. 
You ſcandal to the ſtock of verſe, a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in diſgrace. Cleawetand. 


Haman ſuffered death himſelf upon the very gibbet that he 
had provided for another. I. Efrange. 
Papers lay fuch principles to the Tories, as, if they were 
true, our next buſineſs ſhould be te erett gibbet, in every pa- 
riſh, and hang them out of the way. Swift, 
To nw BBET. v. . [from the noun.] 1. To hang or ex- 
poſe on a gibbet. 2. To hang on any thing going tra- 
werle : as the beam of a gibbet. 

(1.) TH gibbet up his name. Oldham. 

(2.) He ſhall come off and on ſwifter than he that g:bbets on 
the brewer's backet. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

GFBBIER. a. /. ([French.] Game; wild fowl. 

Theſe impoſts are laid on all butcher's meat, while, at the 

Tame time, the fowl and gibbier are tax free. Adiſ on Italy. 
GrnBo'siTY. n. f. [gibboſite, Fr. from giblous.] Con- 
vexity ; prominence ; protuberance. 

When ſhips, failing contrary ways, loſe the fight one of 
another, what ſhould take away the fight of ſhips from each 
other, but the gibb2/ity of the interjacent water? Ray. 

-GIBBOUS. adj. [gibbus, Latin; gibbeux, French.] 1. 
Convex ; protuberant ; fwelling into inequalities. 2. 
Crookbacked. | 

(.) The bones will riſe, and make a gibbous member. 

| Wiſeman. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. en. 

The fea, by this acceſs and recefs, ſhuffling the empty ſhells, 
wears chem away, reducing thoſe that are concave and gzbbeus 
to a flat. Waoodward's Nat. Hiſt. 

(2.) I demand how the camels of Bectria came to have two 
bunches in their back, whereas the camets of Arabia have but 
one? How oxen, in ſome countries, began and continue gib- 
bous, or hunch-backed ? Brown. 

G1'szousness. n. , [from gibbous.] Convexity; pro- 
minence. 

To make the convexity of the earth diſcernible, ſuppoſe a 
man lifted in the air, that he may have a ſpacious horizon; but 
then, becauſe of the diſtance, the convexity and gibbouſneſs 
would vaniſh away, and he would only fee a == circular flat. 

entley's Sermons. 

G1'szcar. . gib and cat.] An old worn-out cat. 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a luggid bear. Shak. 

Fo GIBE. v. n. | gaber, old French, to ſneer, to ridicule. ] 
To ſneer; to join cenforioufneſs with contempt. 

They ſeem to imagine that we have erected of late a frame 
of ſome new religion, the furniture whereof we ſhould not 

have borrowed from our enemies, left they ſhould afterwards 


laugh and gibe at our party. Hooker. 
When he ſaw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 
And paſs the bounds of modeſt merry-make, 

Her dalliance he deſpis d. Spenſer. 


Why that's the way to choke a gibing ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe = 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools. Shateſeare. 


G I D 
Thus with talents well endu'd 
To be ſcurrilous and rude, 
When you pertly raite your ſnout, 
Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. $-wift. 
7 Gins, v.a. To reproach by contemptuous hint , :» 
four; to 'fcolf; to ridicule ; to treat with ſcorn; to 
ſneer ; to taunt. 
When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts, 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. Shak. Ant. ard Cleo, 
Draw the beaſts as I deſcribe them, 
From their features, while I gibe them. Swi. 
Gin E. u. /. [from the verb.] Sacer; hint of contempt 
by word or look; ſcoff; act or expreſſion of ſcorn; 
taunt. 
Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. Shakeſp. Ot bello. 
The rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. =Dryder's Fuy, 
If they would hate from the bottom of their hearts, their 
averſion would be too ftrong for little gibes every moment. 
Spectator. 
But the dean, if this fecret ſhould come to his ears, 
Will never have done with his grbes and his jeers. Swift, 
G1'Bzr. . /. [from gie] A ſneerer ; one who turns 
others to ridicule by contemptuous hints; a ſcoffer; a 
taunter. 
You are well underftood to be a more — iber of the 
table, than a neceſſary bencher of the capitol. Shakeſd. Cor. 
He is a giber, and our preſent buſineſs - 
Is of more ſerious conſequence. Ben. Johnſon's Cataline. 
G41'nincLy, adv. [from gite.) Scorafully ; contemp- 
tuoully. 
His ſent portance, 
Gibingly and A. noe he did faſhion 
After th' inveterate heat he bears to you. Shakeſp. Cor, 
G1'sLETsS. . [According to Minſbew from gobbet, gob- 
let according to Junius more probably from gibier, 
| x Fr.] The parts of a gooſe which are cut off be- 
ore it is roaſted. 
"Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer ; 
Tis holyday ; and ſhall be round the year; 


Shall I my houſhold gods and genius t, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat ? 
That he may loll at caſe ; and pa d high, 


When I am laid, may feed on giblet pie? Dryd. Per/. 
Gi'nsTAFFP. n. /. 1. Along ſtaff to guage water, or to 
ſhove forth a veſſel into the deep. 2. A weapon uſcd 
formerly to fight beaſts upon the ſtage. Di3. 
Gobi. adv. [from giddy.) 1. With the head ſeeming 


to turn round. 2. Inconſtantly; unſteadily. 3. Care- 
teſly ; heedlefly ; negligently. 
(2.) ———— To roam ; 
Grddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a baniſhment become. Donne, 


(3-) The parts that fortune hath beftow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune. Shak. Tewel. Night. 
GIDDIxESs. . /. [from giddy.) 1. The ſtate of being 
giddy or vertiginous ; the ſenſation which we have when 
every thing " to turn round. 2. Inconflancy ; un- 
ſteadineſs ; mutability ; changeableneſs. 3. Quick ro- 
ta tion; inability to keep its place. 4. Frolick ; wanton- 
neſs of life. f 
(1. ) Megrims and giddineſs are rather when we riſe after 
= fitting, than while we fit. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
his bleſſed thiſtle, which is ſo ſovereign a medicine againſt 


the giddineſs of the brain; tis this will ſettle it. Hel, day. 
Vain ſhow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddmeſs, and end in pain. Dung. 
(2.) There be that delight in gididineſs, and count it a bon- 
dage to fix a belief. Bacen. 


G 1D 
The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning us, till 
at — ſuch a giddineſs ſeiaed — that it fell 
into very dregs of ies. South. 
ly we'd of thy F 
tably warn'd o nd, do” 

Met * and zial es. Donne. 

GI DDT. adj. [zt>iz, Saxon. I know not whether this 
word may not come from gag t wander, to be in mo- 
tion, pe gid, giddy.) 1. Vertiginous; baving in the 
head a whirl, or ſenſation of circular motion, ſuch as 
happens by diſeaſe or drunkenneſs. 2. Rotatory ; whirl- 
ing; running round with celerity. 3. Inconſtant ; mu- 
table; unſteady ; changeful. 4. That which cauſes gid- 
dineſs. 5. Heedleſs ; thoughtleſs ; uncautious ; wild. 


6. Tottering; unfixed. 7. Intoxicated; elated to 


thoughtleſneſs ; overcome by any overpowering intice- 
ment. 
(1.) Them rew'ling thus the Tentyrites 


y * 
By giddy heads and "ring legs betray d. Tate's Juv. 
4254. Ixion fix d, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pope. 
(3-) Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, ſoo! and won, 
Than womens are. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


It may be gnats and flies have their imagination more mu- 
table and giddy, as ſmall birds likewiſe have. 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears, 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of 
She caſt us headlong from our high eſtate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dryd. Fables. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts 1 En. 
You are as and volatile as ever, the of Pope, 
who hath always loved a domeſtick life. Swift to Gay. 
(.) The frequent errors of the pathleſs wood, 
The gidd ipice, and the dang rous flood. Prior. 
The s through myſtick mazes guide their way, 
Through all the gid4y circle they pur ſue. Pope. 
(5.) Too many giddy fooliſh hours are , 
And in fantaſtick meaſures danc'd away. Row's Fa. Shore. 
How inexcuſable are | thoſe giddy creatures, who in the 
ſame hour, leap: from a parent's window to a huſband's bed. 


6.) —— As we pac'd along . 
— ? 2 atches, 


ethought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled. Shakeſpeare's Rich. III. 


(7) Art thou not giddy with the faſhion too, that thou haſt 
ufted out of thy tale into telling me of the faſhion. Shakeſp. 
ike one of two contending in a prize, 
| thinks ke hath done in peoples eyes; 
Hearing applauſe and univerfal out, 
Giddy in ſpirit, gazing fill in doubt, 
"Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no. Shak 
To Gr'vpy. v. =. from the noun.] To turn quick. 
r 
With an extreame ſea, quite about againe, 
Our whole endeavours ; and our courſe conſtrain 
To giddie round. | ADS — 25 


F Ghepabad.. 
GrppyBRrAINED. adj, [giddy and rain.] Careleſs ; 


2 — cit agile, h you unneceſſary, uſeleſs, giddibrain'd 
* : . * A ? * © 
aſs! 0 Venice Preſerved. 
Gropynt ADI D. adj. [giddy and bead | Without thought 


or caytion ; without ſteadineſs or conftancy. 
And ſoener may a gulling weather ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme deſcry 
What faſhyon'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits, next year, 


. antick youth will wear. . 
men are ſo miſaffected, melancholy, g i- d, hear 
the winery of Colman, as Melancholy. 


Gir'ppyracep. adj. { giddy and pace.] Moving without 
regularity. | h 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddypaced tunes. Shakeſp. 


Clariſſa. 


Shateſd. 


G I G 


G1'zn-EacLE. . , [Sometimes it is written jer- eagle] 
An eagle of a particular kind. 
* Theſe fowls not be. eaten, the ſwan and the pelican, 
and the grer-eagle. Lev. xi. 18, 
Gir r. =. /, (from give.] 1. A thing given or beſtowed ; 
ogy Go ge without price. 2. The act of giv- 
Ti 


offs 3 ight or power of beſtowing. 4. Oblation ; 
| W A bribe. 6. Power; faculty. 
42 preſented unto him gifts, gold, and frankincenſe, - 
m 


ii. 11. 
Recall your gift, for I 'r confeſs ; 
But firſt take back my wh > of that's leſs. Dryd. Aur eng. 
(2.) Creator bounteous, and benign 
Giver of all things good, but faireſt this 


Of a gifts, nor envyeſt. Milton. 
- gb | all things thi 
By gift. re 8 Milton. 


rel the 12 theirs, it had net 


hus grown Milton. 
No man has v £5 right or claim to that which 
comes to him by gift. South. 


| (4-) Many nations ſhall come with gifts in their hands, even 
gifts to the king of heaven. 1 | 0b, xiüi. 11. 
C.) Thou ſhalt not wreſt judgment, thou ſhalt not ref 
perſons, neither take a g; for a gift doth blind the 1 
the wiſe. Deut. xvi. 19. 
(6.) And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 
To ran a ſhower of commanded ears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shakeſp. 
1 was lovely to attract 
y love, not thy ſubjection, aud her gi 
Were ſuch as ow — . 
Unſeemly to bear rule. * Milton. 
He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault with any thing 
that gives him an opportunity of exerting his talent. Addiſon. 
Gr'eTep. adj. [from gift.] 1. Given; beſtowed. 2. 
Endowed with extraordinary powers. It is commonly 
uſed ironically, 


(1.) Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze, 
To nd is brazen fetters; under taſk, 
With my heay'n gifted ſtrength. Milton's Agoniftes., 
(2.) Two of their de gs Yana yang and Coppinger, 
got up into a peaſe-cart harangu to diſpoſe 
them to an 2 people — 
There is no talent ſo pernicious as eloquence, to thoſe who 
_ 4 not under command 8 women, ay Þ . liberally 
y nature in this parzicular, ought to ſtudy the rules of 
fomate oratory. * el * Addiſon q Freebalger. 
G16. n. /. [Etymology uncertain.] 1. Any thing that is 
_whirled round in play. 2. [Gigia, Iflandick.] A fiddle. 
Now out of uſe. a | 
Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, ſhould be procured 
them. | | Locle. 
Gica'nTicx. adj. [ gigantes, Latin.] Suitable to a gi- 
ant; big; bulky ; enormous; likewiſe wieked ; atro- 
Others from the wall defend 
With dart and .jav'lin, ftanes, and ſulphurous fire; 


On each hand ſlaughter, and gigantic deeds ? Milton. 


T dread him not, not all his giant-brood, 
Though fame divulg'd him father of five ſons, 
All of gigantick ſize, Goliah chief. Milton's Agomifles. 

The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 


By his broad ſhoulders and gigartich limbs, Dryd. Eu. 
The Cyclopean race in arms aroſe ; 
A lawleſs nation of gigantic foes. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To GIGGLE. v. . [ gichelen, Dutch.) To laugh idly ; 
| toitter ; to grin with merry levity. It is retained in 


We thew our — joking, giggling race: 
True 128 in gravity and grace, Garrick's Epilogue, 
* 


G Il L 


Giceles, . . [from giggle.} A laugher ; a titterer ; GILT. 


one idly and foolithly merry. 
A fad wiſe valour is the brave complexion, 
That leads the van, and ſwallows up the cities: 
The giggler is à milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or the fir d beacon, frighteth from his ditties. Herbert. 
Git r. n. /. [eazl, Saxon, geyl. Dutch ; gi let, Scot- 
tiſh, is ſtill retained.] A wanton ; a laſcivious girl. Now 
out of uſe. 5 | 
Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglet wench, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The fam'd Caſſibelan was once at point, 
Oh gig let fortune i to maſter Cæſar s ſword. Shak. Cymbel. 
Away with thoſe giglets too, and with the other confederate 
companion. Shak. Meaſure fir Meaſure. 
COT n. / ([French.] The hip joint. It ſeems to mean 
in Chapman a joint for the ſpit, 
The inwards lit, | 
They broil'd on coales, and eate ; the reſt, in gigots cut, 
they ſplit. Chapman. 
To GILD. v. a. pret. gilded, or gilt. [xi|lvan, Saxon.] 1. 
To waſh over with gold ; to cover with foliated gold. 2. 
Ta cover with any yellow matter. 3. To, adorn with 


luſtre. 4. To brighten; to NMluminate. 5. To tecom- 


mend by adventitious ornaments. 

(1.) The room was large and wide, 
As it ſome gilt or ſolemn temple were: 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The maſly roof. . 

To gil refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a ab: w_ violet, 

And the gilded y 
His glowing axle doth. allay 
In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream. 

; * riches with our time and care, 
We loſe our freedom in a gilded ſnare. 

When Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain 
Upon this giled majeſty of Spain, ; 
And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. 

Her joy in gi/ded chariots, when alive ; 


Sftenſer. 


Milton. 


Waller 


And love of ombre after death ſurvive. Pope. 
(2) Thou did" drink 

The ſtale of horſes and the gilded puddle, 3 

W hich beaſts would cough at. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleo. 
(3.) No more the riſing ſun ſhall gil the morn, | 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver born. Pope's Meſſiah. 


(.) The lightſome paſſion of 38 not that trivial, vaniſh- 
ing, ſuperficial thing, that only grids 
the ſurface of the ſoul. 


(5-) For my part, if a lie may do thee gra 


grace, 
Tu ill it with the happieſt terms I have. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
et, oh! the im piece moves more delight ; 


"Tis gilded Oer with youth, to catch the fight. Dryd. uren. 


Grover. . /. [from gild.] 1. One who lays gold on 
the ſurface of any other body. 
thilling and ſixpence, to two ſhillings. 


Phil. 


Shakeſp. K. John. | 


the apprehenſion and plays GI Lr. 
South. 


IM 


n. ,. [agulla, Spaniſh ; gula, Latin.) b. The aper- 
tures at each fide 722. head. 2. 14 fla ps "wr 

below the beak of a fowl. 3. The ffeſh under the chin. 
4. [Gilla, barbarous Latin.] A meaſure of liquids con- 
taining the fourth part of a pint. 5. A kind of meaſure 
among the tinners. 6. In the northern counties it is half 
2 piat of liquid meaſute. 7. [From gillian, the old Englith 
way of writing Julian, or fuliana.] The appellation of 
a woman in ludicrous language. 8. [Chelidonium.) The 
name of a plant; ground-ivy. g. Malt liquar medicated 
with ground ivy. 

I The feviathan, 


A Nope puppet . 
Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land ; and at his gi/ls 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. Milton. 
Fiſhes perform reſpiration under water by the gills. Ray, 
He hath two gi/{-tins ; not behind the gilli, as in moſt fiſhies, 


but before them. Walton, 
Till they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, 


Were in the meſh with g://; entangl'd left. King's Fiſherman, 
(2.) The turkeycock hath great and ſwelling gi/ls, and the 
hen hath leſs. Barons Natural Hiftcry. 
(3.) In many there is no at all; but, contrariwile, 
redneſs about the cheeks and gills, which is by the ſending forth 
of ſpirits in an appetite to revenge. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Like the long bag of fleſh hanging down from the gills of 
the people in Piedmont. Swift. 
4.) Every bottle muſt be rinced with wine: ſome, out of 
mi thrift, will rince a dozen with the ſame : change the 
wine at every ſecond bottle : a gill may be enough. Swift. 
(5-) They meaſure their block-tin by the gil}, which con- 
taineth a int. Carew, 
(7. can, for 1 will, 
Here at Burley of th' Hill, 
Give you gr? pee fill, 
Each Jack with his Gill. Ben. Jabnſan s Gypſics, 


Rofcommon. Gy'tuuoust. . / [| gill and houſe.] A houſe where gill 


is ſold. 
Thee ſhall each alehouſe, thee each g illbauſe mourn, 


And anſw ring ginſhops ſourer ſighs return, Pope. 


" Gi'LLYFLoweEsR. . /. [Either corrupted from Faly flower, 


or from gireſſie, French.} Gillyflowers, or. rather Fu/y- 


flewers, ſo called from the month they blow in, may be re- 
duced to theſe forts ; red and white, purple and. white, 
ſcarlet and white. Mortimer's Huſb. 
In - my 8 7 all variet 1 ies. Bacon. 
air is t Motor of gardens ſweet, 
Fair is the ok cn for meet. s. Paftoral:. 
n. /. [from gil/d.] Golden ſhow ; gold laid on the 
e of any matter. Now obſolete. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all heſmirch d, 


With rainy marching in the painful field... Sh. Henry v. 
When thou waſt I- mockt 
thee for too much curioſity : in thy thou know'ſt none, 
but art deſpis d for the contrary. Shato. Timon of Athens. 


2. A coin, from one GILT. The participle of Gi Ip, which ſee. 


Where the: git chariot never mark'd its way. Pope. 


(1.) Gilders uſe to have 6 gold in their month, to GuLTHEap. x. /[. [ gilt and bead.) f. A. ſea-filh,, Did. 


draw the ſpirits of the quick-filver. 
We have here a gilder, with his anvil and hammer. 


| Broome. 
(2.) ———— I am bound | 

To Perſia, and want gillers for my voyage. 

Gi'LpinG. . , [from gild.] Gold laid on any furface 


by way of ornament. 


Silvering will ſully and canker more than gilding, which, Gi'ucrxack. n. , [Suppoſed by 

gold, there is 
| ; Bacon t Phyf. Rem. 
The church of the Annunciation, all but one corner of it, is 
Addifon on Italy, 


if it might be corrected with a little mixture 


fit. 
covered with ſtatues, gildigg, and paint. 
Could laureate Dryden pimp and fry'r engage, 


And I not ſtrip the gildiag off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſion d, no man's heir or flave ? 


9 Bacon Nat. Hit. 


Pope. 


2. A hir d. | B arr Tx 
(2.) He blended together the livers of giltheads, the brains of 


x r tongues of phenicopters, and the melis 


* 


Hakewil!. 


: 0 * | 
Shakeſp. GiL.T-TAiL. . f. [ gilt and tail] A worm ſo called from 


his yellow tail. | 


Gin. adj. [An old word.] Neat; 2 . well dreſſed. 


inner to be ludicrouſy 
formed from gin, derived from engine.] A ſſighi or trivial 
mechaniſm. - Mb 


For though theſe gimer acks were away, 


However, — nd ghutn, 

The watch would ftill a remain; 
But if the horal orbit ceaſes, 

The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. 


Prior. 


G IN. G8 1 P 


What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and gimcracis ? Or wafting ginger round the ftreets to 
41 my maſter's hedges, and running your lines croſs And rite ale where ye firſt did grows Pope's Danciad. 
is grounds ? Arbuthnot's Hift. Jobn Bull. Gi'xcerprE AD. n. . | ginger and bread.] A kind of fa- 
GrmLET. . , [gibelet, guimbelet, Fr.] A borer with a rinaceous ſweetmeat made of dough, like that of bread 
ſcrew at its point. or biſcuit, ſweetened with treacle, and flavoured with 
The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. —Moxon. gi 


ginger and ſome other aromatick ſeeds. It is ſometimes 
Gi'mmaAL. x. {. [Suppoſed by Skinner and Ainſworth to be | 


ilt. 
derived from gimellus, Latin, and to be uſed only of ſome - 5K. I had but one penny in the world, thou ſhould'ſt have it 
thing conſiſtent of correſpondent parts, or double. It to 1 . a Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 
er currans an gooſeberries were ſpread, 
1 2 1 de g % — 2 om 22 19 With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King's Cooker y. 
_ of 4-9 Yr agate a =. = 4 Tis a Joſs you are not here, to partake of three weeks froſt, 
id 10 be done by geometry.] Some little quaint devices and eat gingerbread in a booth by a fire upon the Thames. 
or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. Swift. 
I think by ſome odd gi or device / : i- 
1 3 2 — 2 oo noanky. ads, [I know not whence derived.] Cauti 
Elſe they could not hold out ſo as they do. Shak. Hen. VI. "= Wie ics that you 
GiMzmer, . / [See Grumar.] Movement; machi- Took up ſo gingerly ? Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
. 8 Gi'ncerxness. . /. Niceneſs ; tenderneſs. Dick. 
of the of matter has ſo con- hu . 
founded me, t have been bs conclude with myſelf, G1'ncrivat. adj. [ gingiva, Latin.] Belonging to the 
O— —— Mk. Mev: Divine Dial bug the Italians ftrive to cut a thread in their * 
* Oh A kind Ga — Eng — appulſe, eſpecially the gingival, ſofter than we do, giving a 
pruce ] of g twiſt or lace. little of perviouſneſs. Holder t Elements of Speech. 
Gix. n. J [from engine.] 1. A trap; a ſoare. 2. 1 To GN LE. v. n. 1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe ; 
thing moved with ſcrews, as an engine of torture. 3. 


pump worked by rotatory fails. 4. [Contrafted from Ge - 


NEVA, Which ſee.] The ſpirit drawn by diſtillation from 
juniper berries. 


to utter a ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion. 2. To make an 
affected ſound in periods or cadence. | 


(1.) The foot grows black that was with dirt embrown'd, 


And in thy pocket gingling halfpence ſound. Gay's Trivia. 
(.) - As the day begins, Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
With twenty gint we will the ſmall birds take, From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, 
And paſtime make. Sidney. And gingling down the backſtairs, told the crew, ES 
Which two, through treaſon and deceitful gin, Old Cato is as great a rogue as you, Pope's Epiſtler. 
Hath ſlain fir Mordant. Spenſer. To G NLE. v. a. To ſhake fo that a ſharp ſhrill clatter- 
So ſtrives the woodcock with the gi 


gin; ing noiſe ſhould be made. 
So . _ _ ſtruggle in _ — v Henry = 8 Her infant grandame's whiſtle _ it oy 3; 
it by gin: nares, by ſubtiſty. . Henry VI. he bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew. 
If thoſe, who have but Ye can ſhun "Sag 


Pope. 

GrwxGLe. n. , [from the verb.] 1. A ſhrill reſoundin 

The engines that have them annoy'd ; noiſe. 2 Feral in the Wund of periods . 
Little for me had reaſon done, wr us YL a , 

If I could not thy gins avoid. Ben. Johnſon's Foreſt, GINXGLVYMOID. adj. [yyſuu®- and %-] Reſembling 2 

I know thy trains, ginglymus ; approaching to a ginglymus. 

Though dearly to my coſt, thy gint and toils ; he malleus lies along, fixed to the tympanum, and on the 

No more on me have pow'r, their force is null'd. Milton. other end is joined to the incus by a double or gi _ 

He made a planetary gin, joint. [der's Elements peech. 

Which rats would run their own heads in, Gi'xncLYmus. n. A mutual indenting of two bones in- 

And come on purpoſe to be taken, to each other's cavity, of which the elbow is an inſtance. 

Without th expence of cheeſe and bacon, Hudibras. Wiſeman. 

N „ . — ſkin, Hudibras, GI NET. . / [yin] A nag; a mule; a degene- 


45 . ed breed. Hence, according to ſome, but, I believe 

(2.) Typhæus joints were ſtretched on a gin. Spenſer. na P » Þ- e . 
19 N* delfs — be fo flown with * it being im- © roneouſly, a Spaniſh gennet, improperly written for 
ble to make any adits or ſoughs to drain them, that no gi ginnet. 


gins 

or machines would ſuffice to lay and them dry. Ray. Gi'nseNnG. n. . [1 ſuppoſe Chineſe.] A root brought 

wo 22 * ä — 5 5 cg 2 lately into Europe, of a browniſh colour on the outſide, 
* on ourud m 0 ö 1 ithi 

—_—_— 8 4. 2 and ſomewhat yellowiſh within; and ſo pure and fine, 


. a that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent. It is of a very agreeable 
| NIKE _ ˖ 8 ain, Pope. and aromatick ſmell, * not very ſtrong. Its * 13 
f Gin ſhops ſourer ſighs return.  - » Pope, Acrid and aromatick, and has ſomewhat bitter in it. We 
1 GINGER. n. 1. [zinziber Latin ; gi talian.] The have it from China.and America. The Chineſe value this 
" | flower confiſls of five leaves, ſhaped fomewhat like thoſe . rest at three times its weight in filver. Hull. 


of "Xt To Gir. v. a. To take out the guts of herrings. Bailey. 

_ 3 ow n 4 333 GIPSV. n. / [Corrupted from Egyptian; for when they 

a triangular fruit, having three cells which contain ſeeds. firſt appeared in Europe, they declared, and perhaps 

22 Miller Ys that they were driven _ Egypt by * Turks. 

3 n * bey are now mingled with all nations.] 1. A vagabond 

2 pgs = — gee od — *. taſte, though who pretends to foretell futurity, commonly by palmiſtry 
J. 


aromatick, and of a very The Indians eat or phyſiognomy. 2. A reproachful name for a dark com- 
both the young ſhoots of the leaves and roots themſelves. plexion. 3. A name of flight reproach to a woman. 
HilF's Materia Medica. 2 2 


G IX 


a ſpoon every time his fortune is tald him, ſhuts himſelf ap in 


the pantry with an old gipſy for above half an hour. Addifon, 
A frantick git ſey now, the houſe, he haunts, 
And in wild phraſes ſpeaks diſſembled wants, Prior. 
In this ſtill labyrinth around her lie 
Spells, philters, globes, and fpheres of palmiſtry ; 
A ſigil in his hand the gi bears, — 
In th* other a prophetiek ſieve and ſheers, Garth's Diſpenſut. 


I, near yon ſtile, three fallow met; 
Upon my hand they caſt a poring look, 
Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they ſhook. Gay. 
(2.) Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; Dido a 
dowdy ; Cleopatra a gyp/y; Helen and Hero hildings and 
harlots. Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
(J.) The widow play'd the gypſy, and fo did her confidant 


too, in pretending to believe her. I Eftrange. 
A ſlave I am to Clara's eyes: 
The 2% knows her pow'r and flies, Prior 


G1'nasoLEe. =. /. | giraſol, Fr.] 1. The herb turnſol. 


2. The opal ſtone. | 
To GIRD. v. 4. pret. girded, or girt. [zyp>an, Saxon. ] 
1. To bind round. 2. To put on fo 'as' to ſurround or 
bind. 3. To faſten by binding. 4. To iaveſt. 5. To 
dreſs ; to habit; to clothe. 6. Lo cover round as a 
ent. 7. To furniſh; to equip. 8. To incloſe; to 
meircle. 9. To reproach ; to gibe. 
(1.) They ſprinkled earth upon their heads, and 8 
loins with ſackcloth. 2 > Bo 3. 
2.) Cords of the bigneſs of packthread were faſtened to 
PE A hich fe. mah N CT 
M ts 
(3.) He girt his warlike harneſs about him. 1 Mac. iii. 25. 
My bow and thunder, my al mighty arms 
Gird on, and ſword upon thy puiſſant thigh. 


No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 


<> 


Attack the foe. Addiſon's Cato, 
The combatant too late the field declines, 
When now the ſword is girded to his loins. Prior. 


(4.) Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt my foot; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
1 gird thee with the valiant ſword of York. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
The fon appear d, 
Girt with omnipotence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(5.) I girded thee about with fine linen, and I covered thee 


with ſilk. Ezek. xvi. 10. 
Tyſiphone there keeps the ward, 
Girt in her ſanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way. Dryd. 
(6.) Theſe, with what {kill they had, together ſow'd, 
To gird their waiſt : vain covering, it to hide 
Their guilt, and dreaded ſhame! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


(7.) So to the coaſt of Jordan he directs 


His eaſy ſteps, girded with ſnaky wiles. Milton. 
(8.) That Nyſeian iſle, 

Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham 

Hid Amalthea, and her florid ſon 

Young Bacchus, from his & Rhea's eye. Milton. 

(9.) Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird the gods. Shak. 


Toa Grip. v. u. 
original; it may be formed by a very cuſtomary tranſpo- 
ſition from gride or cut.] To break a ſcornful jeſt; to 
gibe ; to ſneer. | 


— This wondred error growth 
At which our criticks gird. 5 Drayton. 
Men of all ſorts take a pride to gird at me: the brain of this 


fooliſh unded clay, man, is not able to invent any thing 
that tends to laughter more than I invent, or is invented on me : 
I am not only witty in myſelf, but the cauſe that wit is in other 
men. : Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 


[Of this word in this ſenſe I know not the 


G 


GVFRDLE. =. /. -{zyp>el, Saxon] 


Miltan, girdle of the world, do refrigerate. 
To Gr'xDLsE. v. 4. (from the noun.] 


GrizDLlEBELT. . 


Gr1apLer. x / from girdie.] 


and twinges which the atheiſt feels, 


8 IX 
(r.) The butler, though he is furs to loſe a knife, a fork, or GI A. #. /. [fromthe verb] A twitch; « pang: it may 


come from the ſenſation cauſed by a bandage or girdle 
drawn hard ſuddenly. This word is now ſeldom uſed, un- 
le ſs the former etymology be admitted. | 

Sweet king ! the biſhop hath a kindly gird : 


For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter, poorer 
| 1 eſpeare's Henry VT. 
Conſcience by this means is freed from many fearful gi-4s 


. Tillborſen, 
He has the glory of his conſcience, when he doth well, 2 
againſt the checks and girds of it when he doth amiſs. 
Goodman's Winter Evening Con, 
I'xDER. .  [fromgird] In architeQnre, the largeſt 
piece of timber in a floor. Its end is ufually faſtened into 
the ſummers, or breaſt fummers, and the joiſts are fram- 
ed in at one arm to the girders. ris. 
The gi are alſo to be of the fame ſcantling the ſummers 
and ground- are of, though the back girdey need not be 
ſo ſtrong as the front girder. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join d. Blackmore. 
1. Any thing drawn 


round the waift, and tied or buckled. ' 2. Encloſure ; cit · 

cumference. 3. 'The zodiack. | 
(1.) There will I make thee beds of roſes, 

With a thouſand fragrant, polies ; 


A cap of flowers, and a girdle, 


Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 
Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, until they put on 
ir gi Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


girdle. 

On him his mantle, girdle, ſword and bow, 
On him his heart and ſoul he did beſtow. Cowley, 

'(2.) Suppole within the girdle of theſe walls | 
Aue now confin'd two mighty monarchies. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 
(3-) Great breezes in great circles, ſuch as are mm 
1. To gird $ to 
bind as with a girdle. 2. To incloſe ; to ſhut in; to en- 
viran. 

1.) Lay the gentle babes, girluling one another, 
win, their innocent alabaſter arms. Sbaleſp. Rich. IIT. 


.) ———— Thoſ ing ſtones, 
Tl a waiſt Par” on. 6 Jorg Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Shakeſp. Timon. 


Let me look back upon thee, O thou wall, 
That girdleft in thoſe wolves } : 
[ girdle and belt.) The belt that 
incircles the waitt. | 
Nor did his eyes lefs ingly behold 
The girdlebelt, with nails of i'd gold. Dryden's Ex. 
A maker of girdles. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Gik Ek. =. /. | gyrus, Latin]! A circle deſcribed by any 


GIRL. x. /. [About the et 


thing in motion. See Gyzs. 

of this word there 
is much queſtion: Meric „as is his cuſtom, de- 
rives it from , of the ſame fignification ; Minſbevu from 
garrula, Latin, a prattler, or girella, Italian, a weather- 
cock; Funius thinks that it comes from her lades, Welſh, 
from which, ſays he, barl/et is very eaſily deduced. Sin- 
ner 1 that the Saxons, who uſed ceonl for a man, 
might likewiſe have Cceopla for a woman, though no ſuch 
word is now found. Dr. Hic les derives it moit probably 


from the Iſtandick karlinne, a woman.] A young woman, 
or female child. | 
In thoſe unſledg d days was my wife a girl. Shakeſp. 


I will love thee ne'er the leſs, m 1. Hate ſy. 

neee 

Proud girle like, that doch ever beare her dowre upon her 
backe. | Chatmas. 


A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 


Is ſport for every giri to practiſe on. Donne. 


6 1 
Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to | 
To _— mimick follies of a —_— 
As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 

But oh! a girl, like her, muſt bedivine ! Dryden. 
G1i'\zLt15K. adj. [from girl.] Suiting a girl ; youthful. 

In her girli/h age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor. Carew, 
G1'xLISHLy. adv. [from girliſb.] In a girliſh manner. 
Ta Ginn. ©. n. It ſeems to be a corruption of grin. It 

is ſtill uſed in Scotland, and is applied to a crabbed, cap- 
tious, or peeviſh perſon. 
G1'xrOCK. n. . [acus major.] A kind of fiſh. 
Gir. part. paſſ. [from To gird.] 
To GirT. v. a. [from gird] Togid ; to encompaſs; to 
encircle. Not proper. ; 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide | 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe. Thomſon. 
Gir. n. / [from the verb.] 1. A band by which the ſad- 
dle or burthen is fixed upon the horſe. 2. A circular 
bandage. 
Gs) Here lies old Hobſon, death hath broke his girt ; 
And here alas ! hath hid him in the dirt. Milton. 
(2.) The moſt common way of bandage is by that of the 
girt, which girt hath a bolſter in the middle , and the ends are 
tacked firmly together. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
GirTH. u. / [from gird.] 1. A band by which the ſad- 
2. The compaſs meaſured by 
girdle, or encloſing bandage. 
(r.) Or the ſaddle turn'd round, or the girths brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his fake, 
The law is found. Ben. Fohnſon's Underavoods. 
Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, 
Along the high celeſtial road ; 


Roſcommon. 


Dick. 


dle is fixed upon the horſe. 
the 


The ſteed sd, would break his girth, 

To raiſe the lumber from the earth. Swift. 
Mordanto galleps on alone; 

The roads are with his foll'wers ſtrown ; 

This breaks a girth, and thaf a bone. Swift. 

(2.) He's a luſty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaſt thuee 


yards in the girth. 

To GixTHn. v. a. To bind with a girth. 

To Gist Ground. v. a. Is when the owner of it does not 
feed it with his own ſtock, but takes in other cattle to 
$122e. Bailey. 

GrsLz. Among the Engliſh Saxons, fignifies a pledge; 
thus, Fredgife is a pledge of peace; Giffebert an iHluſtri- 
ous pledge, like the Greek Homerus. Gibſon's Camden. 

GiTH. u. /. [nigelfa.} An herb called Guinea pepper. 

Toa GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; . pail. given. [xiran, 
Saxon.] 1. To beſtow z to — or. any price or 
reward ; not to (ell. 2. To tranſmit from himſelf to ano- 
ther by hand, ſpeech, or writing ; to deliver. 3. To put 
into one's poſſeſſion ; to confign ; to impart ; to commu- 
nicaie. 4. To pay as price or reward, or in exchange. 
5. To yield; not to withhold. 6. To quit; to yield as 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


due. 7. To confer ; to impart. 8. Toexpole ; to yield 
without retention. 9. To grant; to allow. 10. To 
yield; not to deny. 11. To afford ; to ſupply. 12. To 
empower ; to commiſſion. 13. To enable. 14. To pay. 


15. To utter ; to vent ; to pronounce. 16. To exhibit; 
to ſhow. 17. To exhibit as the product of a calculation. 
18. To do any act of which the conſequence reaches 
Others. 19. To exhibit ; to ſend forth as odours from 
any body. 20. To addict ; to apply. 21. To reſign”; to 
yield up. aa. To conclude z to ſuppoſe. 23. To Give 
away. To alienate from one's felf ; to make over to ano- 
ther ; to transfer. 24. Je Guve back, To return; to 
reſtore. 25. TaGive forch, Topubliſh ; to tell. 26. 


to the propoſal. 


CG EV: 


To Grvn the hand. To yield pre-eminence, as being, 
ſubordinate or inferiour. 27. To Give over, To leave; 
to quit; to ceaſe. 28. To Give over. . To addict; to 
attach to. 29. To Give over, To conclude loſt. zo. 
To Give. over. To abandon. 31. To Give out. To 
prociaim ; to publith ; ta utter. 32. To GIVE out. To 
thow in falſe appearance. 33. To Give up. To reſign; 
to quit; to yield. 34. To GIVE up. To abandon. 355 
To Give up. To deliver. 36. To Give NY. To 
yield ; not to reſiſt; to make room for. 37. The word 
give is uſed with great laxity, the general idea is that. of 
tranſmitting from one to another. 

(1.) I had a maſter that gave me all I could aſk, but thought 
fit to take one thing from me again. Temple. 

Conſtant at church and change; his gains were ſure, 


His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. Pope. 
While tradeſmen ſtarve theſe Philomels are gay; 
For gen rous lords had rather | oe than pay. Young. 
Half uſeleſs doom'd to live, 


Pray'rs and advice are all I have to give. Harte. 
(2.) The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe gave 
me of the tree, and I did eat. Gen. Nb. 12. 
They were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage. Matt. xxiv. 38. 
Thoſe bills were printed not only every week, but alſo a 
— accourt of the whole year was given in upon the 
hurſday before Chriſtmas. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
We ſhall give an account of theſe phenomena. Burnet. 
Ariſtotle adviſes not poets to put things evidently falſe and 
impoſſble into their poems, nor gives them licence to run out 
into wildneſs. Broome. 
(3-) Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 
Matt. xxv. 
Nature gives us many children and friends, to take them 
away; but takes none away to give them us again. Temple. 
Grve me, fays Archimedes, where to trad fon, and 1 will 
remoye the earth. | | Temple. 
If the agreement of men firſt gave a ſceptre into any one's 
hands, or put a crown on his head, that almoſt muſt direct its 


nee. Locke, 
(4-) All that a man hath will he give for his life. 
Fob, Il, 4+ 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how EY J left the ring, 


You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. Shake/p, 
1 give his nuts for a piece of metal, and exchange 


for ſhells, or wool for a * pebble. Locke. 
(5.) Philip, Alexander's father, gave ſentence againſt a pri- 
ſoner what time he was drowſy, and ſeemed to pive ſmall at- 
tention. The priſoner, after ſentence was pronounced, ſaid, I 
appeal : The king, ſomewhat ſtirred, faid, To whom do you 
appeal ? The wr Ao anſwered, From Philip, when he gave 
no ear, to Philip, when he ſhall give ear. Bacon's Apophth. 
Conſtantia accuſed herſelf for having fo tamely given an ear 
Addifon, SpeFator , 

(6.) Give place, thou ſtranger, to an honourable * = 
| cclaſ. 
(7.) I will bleſs her, and give thee a fon alſo of her. 1 
Gen. xvii. 

Nothing ean give that-to another which it hath not itſelf. 
Bramb. againſt Hobbes. 
What beaties I loſe in ſome places, I give to others which. 
had them not originally. | Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
(8.) All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav lin bear; 
Grve to the wanton winds their flowing hair. Dryd. Eu. 
(J.) Tis given me once again to behold my fi iend. 


a Rowe, 

He has not giver Luther fairer play. Atterbur y. 
(10.) I gave his wiſe pun way; | 
Nay, urg'd him to ga on: fhallow fraud 
Will ruin him. Rowe's Ambitions Stepmother. 
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(11.) This opinion abated the fear of death in them which virtue giv's for loſt, » 


were ſo reſolved, and gave them courage to all adventures, Depreſt and rown, as ſeem d; 
Hooker. Like that ſelf-begotten bird 


Give us alſo ſacrifices and burnt offerings, that we may ſa- From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. Milton's Ag oniftes, 
crifice unto the Lord. Ex. x. 25. Since no deep within her gulph can hold 

(12.) Prepare Immortal vigour, thou d and fall'n, | 

The due libation and the folemn pray'r ; I give not Heav'n for loſt. Milton's Par, Loft. 


Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine. Pope's Odyſſ. For a man . his name to Chriſtianity in thoſe days, 
martyr. | South 


(13.) God himſelf requireth the lifting up of pure hands in was to lift himſelf | 0 
prayers; and hath given the world to underſtand that the Ours gives himſelf for you ve watch'd your time, 

wicked, although they cry, ſhall not be heard. Hocker. He fights this day unarm'd, without his rhyme. ? 
— Give me to know The parents, after a long ſearch for the body, gave him for 
How this foul rout began, who ſet it on. Shakeſp. Othello. drowned in one of the canals. diſon, Spec. 
So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly rite As the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, while 

Jove's tree adopts, and lifts into the ſkies ; the body reared up in the air, the with great difficulty ke 

Through the new pupil foſt ring juices flow, himſelf from ing off his , in fo much that 8 
IT hruſt forth the gems, and give the 47 to 2 * ic bel. 9 — 1 4 Guardian. 
14.) The lauſe and approbation ive to both your 22. ce came and whither 
Gy). "on Shot. Treit. and Crelſida. bound ? _ 
(x 5.) So you muſt be the firſt that gives this ſentence, All gave you loſt on far Cyclopean nd. Garth's Ovid. 
And he that ſuffers. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. (23-) The more he got, the more he ſhewed that he gave 
The Rhodians feeing their enemies turn their backs, gave away to his new miſtrels, when he betrayed his promiſes to the 
a great ſhout in derifion of them. Knolles's Hiftory. former. | Sidney. 
Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word about, that If you ſhall marry, 


Wood's halfpence have been offered, and caution the poor peo- You give atv this hand, and that is mine; 

ple not to receive them. Swift. You give away heav'n's yows, and thoſe are mine; 
-(16.) This inſtance gw the impoſſibility of an eternal You give away myſelf, which is known mine. Shakeſp, 

exiſtence in any thing eſſentially alterable or corruptible. Honeſt company, I thank you all, | 


Hale. That have beheld 9 myſelf 
, and vi 


(17.) The number of men being divided by the number of To this moſt patient, rtuous wife. —_— 
ſhips, gives four hundred and twenty-four men a- piece. I know not how they fold themſelves ; but thou like a k 
Arbuthnot. fellow, gav'/t thyſelf awvay gratis, and I thank thee for thee. 
* As we deſire to give no offence ourſelves, ſo neither — 5 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
ſhall we take any at the difference of judgment in others. Loves gives away all things, that ſo he may advance the 
Burnet, intereſt of the beloved perſon. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
(x9.) In oranges the ripping of their rind giveth out their But we who give our native rights away, 
Bacon. And our enſlav d poſterity betray, 


more. 
.) The Helots, of the other fide, ſhutting their gates, Are now reduc'd to beg an alms, and 
1.4K to bury their dead, to cure their wounds, On holydays to ſee a — Log — * Dryden's Juv. 


I — bodies. © Signey. Alas ! faid I, man was made in vain ! How is he given away 
grow to number, the firſt thing we read to miſery and mortality. Addiſon. 
illi Theodosius made a private vow never to inquire after Con- 


Groves and bill-altars were dan in regard of the ſe- 
cret acceſs which ſuperſtitiouſly given might have al- 
ways thereunto with eaſe. | Hooker. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shakeſp. 


5 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the Moſt Hi 
3 1 
He is much given to i viewing is give | 
: More againſt Atheiſm. For ſcorn at firſt makes after * the more. SHaleſp. 
themſelves to warlike actions and enter- If Desdemona will return me my jewels, I will give over 
of Odin. Temple, my ſuit, and repent my unlawful ſolicitations. h 
eare's Othello. 


L' Eftrange. All the ſoldiers, from the higheſt to the had ſolemn] 
is too much giwen to horſeplay in his raillery; ſworn to defend the city, and not to give it over unto the 


like a dictator from the man. 's Hiflery of the Turks. 

I have ſome of im with her ; but her huſband Thoſe troops which were levied, have given over the proſe- 

is ſo horribly given to be : - 4 gy —< uh cution of the war. Clarendan. 
What can I refuſe to a man ſo charitably. gi Dryden. But worſt of all to give her over, 


22 Finding ourſelves in the midſ of the greateſt wilder - "Till ſhe's as deſperate to recover. '  Heudibras. 
waters, without victual, we gave ourſelves for loſt A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg : ſhe fancied 
men, and prepared for death. : Bacon's New Atlantis, that upon a larger allowance this hen mi | 
Who ſay, I care not, thoſe I give for loſt ; but the hen grew fat, 
And to inſtrut them will not quit the coſt, Herbert. L'Eftrange. 
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Many have given ever their purſuits after fame, either from 
the diſappointments they have met, or from their experience of 
the little pleaſure which attends it. Addiſon, ator. 


(28.) Zelmane, govern and direct me; for I am wholly 
gi den over unto thee. Sidney. 

When the Babylonians had given themſelves over to all man- 
ner of vice, it was time for the Lord, who had ſet up that em- 
pire, to pull it down. Grew's Coſmol. 

I uſed one thing ill, or gave If fo much over to it as to 
negle& what I owed either to God or the world. Tem le. 
(29. ) Since it is lawful to practiſe upon them that are for- 
faken and given over, I will adventure to preſcribe to you. 


Suckling., 
"Tis not amiſs, e er y' are giv'n cer, 

To try one deſp rate med cine more; 

And where your caſe can be no worſe, 

The defp'rateſt is the wiſeſt courſe. Hudibras. 

The abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had giver her over, 
told her that us was juſt gone before her, and had fent 
her his benediction. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Her condition was now 


ite deſperate, all regular phyficians, 
and her neareſt relations, having given her over. Arbuth, 
Yet this falſe comfort never gives him o'er, 


That, whilſt he » his vig'rous thoughts can ſoar. Pope. 
A . vig ope 


Not one foret ſhall recover ; 
But all agree to give me over. Swift. 
(30.) The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, in all 
manner of indi ceremonies, will be very hard, and there- 
fore b:{ to give it over. Heoker . 
Abdemelech, as one of the world, gave over all, and 
betook himſelf to a ſolitary life, and became monk. Knolls. 
Sleep hath forſook, and giv'x me o'er 
To death's benuming opium, as my only cure. Milton. 
The cauſe for which we fought and ſwore 
Hudibras. 


So boldly, ſhall we now give oer? 
(31.) The fathers give it out for a rule, that whatſoever 
Chriſt is faid in Scripture to have received, the ſame we — 
to apply only to the manhood of Chriſt. 
It is given out, that, ing in my orchard, 
— NN ſtung me. 1 le ear of Denmark 
72 — proceſs of my death, 
Rankly abuſed. ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
One that gives out himſelf prince Florizel, 
Jon of Polixenes, with his princeſs. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
It hath been given out, by an h itical thief, who was 
the firſt maſter of my ſhip, that 1 x18" ia nd of En- 
gland twenty-two thouſand 


piece, Rateigh”s Apology. 
He gave out general ſummons for the aſſembly of his council 
wars. voller Hiftory. 

The night was diſtinguiſhed by the orders which he gave out 
to his army, that they | forbear all inſulting of their 
enemies. Addiſon. 


She that ſo young, could | Sag ſuch a ſeeming, 
cloſe 


For certain drops 


Ny, before ready to gi the ghoſt for cold, and gave com- 

fort. to them all. MI VOY Kroller's Hiſtory. 

He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the loſs of the re- 

giment of foot at Alton, and with the unexpected affurance of 

the giving up of Arundel-caſtle. | 

Let us give ourſelves wholly up to Chriſt in heart and defire. 

| Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Such an expeRation will never come to pas 3 therefore ul 
een grug it up, and go and. fret myſelf. 


J can give 1 to the hiſtorians of 
ſo many 
He declares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the contrary, in 
Dryden. 


which he has given up the cauſe. 


| | pieces af twenty-two ſhillings per 


To ſeal her father's eyes up as oak. Shateſp. Othello. 
_ (33+) The people, weary of the miſeries of war, would give 
up, if they faw him ſhrink. Sidney. 
He has betray'd r buſineſs, and gi 


gi up : 
falt your city Rome. Shak. Coriolanus. 
The fun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, revived ma- 


Clarendon. 


Collier againſt Deſpair. 
your country the names of 
s and heroes which crowd. their annals. Dryd. 
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The leagues made between ſeveral ſtates diſowning all claim 
to the land in the other's poſſeſſion, have, by common conſent, 
given up their pretences to their natural right. Lacke. 

If they give them up ta their reaſons, then they with them 
2 up all truth and farther enquiry, and think there is no 
uch thing as certainty. Locke. 

We ſhould ſee him give ub again to the wild common of 
nature, whatever was more than would ſupply the conveniencies 
of life. Lacke. 

Jeba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, 

Would give up Africk into Cæſar's hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. Addiſ. Cato. 
Learn to be honeſt men, give up your leaders, 

And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. Addiſon's Cato. 

A. popiſh prieſt threatened to excommunicate a Northumber- 
land tquire, if he did not give up to him the church lands. 

Addiſon's Freeb-lder. 

He ſaw the celeſtial deities acting in a confederacy 22-inft him, 
and immediately gave up a cauſe which was excluded trom all 
poſſibility of- ſucceſs. Addiſen's Freebolter. 

An old gentleman, who had been en in an argument 
with the emperor, upon his friend's telling him he wondered 
he would give up the queſtion when he had the better, I am 
never aſhamed, fays he, to be confuted by one who is maiter of 
fifty legions. Addifon, Sgectator. 

He may be brought to give up the cleareſt evidence. 

* Atterbury. 

conſtant health and ity of men muſt be giver up 
alſo, as a groundleſs — * Bentley. 
Have the phyſicians g:4/n up all their hopes? 

Cannot they add a few days to a monarch ? Robe. 

Theſe — were obliged to demand peace, and give up 
to the Romans all their. poſſeſſions in Sicily. Arbutbnct. 

Every one who will not aſk for the conduct of God in the 


ä _ of religion, has juſt reaſon to fear he ſhall be left of 


and given up a to a thouſand prejudices, that he 
ſhall be cont p 24. follies of his as dd: Watts. 
Give yourlelves up to ſome hours of leiſure. Watts. 
(34-) If any be given up to believe lyes, ſome muſt be firſt 
given up to tell them. Stiltingfleet. 
Our minds naturally give themſelves up to every diverſion 
which they are much accuſtomed to; and we always find that 
play, when followed with affiduity, engroſſes the whole wo- 
man. Addiſon's Guardian, 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature giver up to the ambition 
of fame. Pore. 
I am obliged at this time to give up my whole application to 
Homer. Pope. 
Perſons who, threugh misfortunes, clauſe not to dreſs, ſhould 
not, however, give u neatneſs. Clariſſa. 
(35.) And Joab gave up the ſum of the number of the 
people to the king. 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 
His accounts were confuſed, and he could not then give 
them up. Swift. 
(36.) Private reſpects, with him, gave way to the common 
b Carew's Survey of Corneal. 
Perpetual puſhing and affurance put a difficulty out- of 
countenance, and make a ſeeming impoſſibility give way. 


. Collar. 
Scarce had he ſpoken when the cloud gave 3 
The miſts flew upward, and diſſole d in day. Dryd. Ex. 
His golden helm gives way with ſtony blows, 
Barter'd and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryden An. 


Fo-Grveg. v. n. 1. To ruſh; to fall on.; to give the aſ- 


fault. A.phraſe merely French, and not worthy of adop- 
tion. 2. Torelent ; to grow moiſt ; to melt or ſoften ; 
to thaw. 3. To move. A French phraſe. 4, Ta Give 
in. To go back; to give way. Not in uſe. 5. ToGive 
into. [A French phraſe.] To adopt; to embrace. 6. 
To GIVE off. To ceaſe; to forbear. 7. To Give over. 
To ceaſe ; to act no more. 8. To Give ont: To publith ; 
to proclaim, g. 7e G af Toceaſe ; to yield. 
(r.) Your orders come too late, the fight's begun; 
The enemy gives on with fury led. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Hanibal gawe upon the Romans. Heeke's Rom. Hiſt. 


9 


2 Some things are harder when they come from the fire, 
= > Sr — again, and grow ſoft; as the cruſt af bread, 
bilket, ſfwertmeats, and ſalt. Bacon Natural Hiftery. 

Only a feet and virtuous ſoul, | 
Like & afon'd timber, never grves ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly hves. f Herbert. 
Uoleſs it is kept in a hot houſe, it will fo give again, that 

it will be little better than raw malt. Mor timer. 
Before you your large cocks in, open them once, and 
ſpread them: hay is apt to give in the cock. 
(3.) Up and down he traverſes his ground, 
'Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound ; : 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. Daniel ij C. War, 
(.) The charge was given with fo well governed fury, that 
the lett corner of the Scots battalion was enforced to gin. 
| Hayward. 

(5.) This is a geography particular to the medalliits : the 
pocts, however, have * in . it, and furniſh us 
with ights explication of it. 
OT WIE "9 | Addiſon on Nedale, 

This conſideration may induce a tranſlator to give in to thoſe 
general phraſes, which have attained a veneration in our lan- 
guage from being uſed in the Old Teſtament. Poje. 


The whole body of the people are either ſtupidly negligent, 
or elſe gi ting in with all their might to thoſe very practices that 


are working their deſtruction. ; Swift. 
(6.) The puniſhment would be kept from being too much, 
if we gate of as ſoon as we perceived 9 
e. 
.) If they will ſpeak to the purpoſe, they muſt gi ve over, 
12 o' ſuch particulars only as they can ſhew we have 
either added or abrogated, otherwiſe than we ought, in the 
matter of church polity. | Hecker. 
Neither hath Chrift, thro* union of both natures, incurred 
the of either ; left, by being born a man, we ſhould 
think he hath given over to be God, or that becauſe he con- 
tinued God, therefore he cannot be man alſo. Hcoter. 
Give not oer ſo; to him again; intreat him, 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 

You are too cold. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The ſtate of human actions is ſo variable, that to try thin 
oft, and never to give over, doth wonders. Bacan's Nat. Hi. 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition offered him 

times by an old woman, and ſtill anſwered he had no 


to be king. SO 
So | repulſe upon repulſe 
e 
Yet gives not o er, though deſperate 
Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again? 
7 we now give oer, 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain this miſchief we have done, 
If we can do more. 


ſucceſs. 


over, and to deſiſt from any farther purſuits after Fg» 


He coined again, and was forced to give over for the fame 
reaſan. Swift. 
(8) Simon bewitched the people of n 
Jae Ces bed aſleep P 2 
Julius 5 ompey's preparations, by a 
that he cunningly gave out how — loved him 
not. Bacon. 
Your ill-wiſhers will give out you are now going to quit 
ſchool. ou Fut. 
9.) — We re the earth; and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about: 
And *till they foot and clutch their prey z 
1 never much leſs give out. Herbert. 
I always believ'd you fo ſtout, 
Gi'ver. . /. [from give.] One that gives ; donor; be- 
ſtower ; diſtributer ; granter. 


Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


Gives. u. J Fetters or ſhackles for the feet. 
CG1'zzarD. n. /. [ pefier, French; gigeria, Latio.] It is ſome- 


Mortimer. - 


To GLA'CIATE. v. . 


GLa'cious. adj. [glacis, 
* Although eld and 


GLAD. adj. Islas, Saxon ; gled, Daniſh.] 


. _  Denban. 
It would be well for all authors, N 


; The wilderneſs and the | 
them. and the datt hall eee and Ua: 


G L A 
By thee how fairly is the giver now 
oy But gratitude in thee is lot 
- Long ſince. Milton's Paradi n” 
Ti eg not i'd finee 6r& I heard th news; * 
e gift the guilty giver accuſe. Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
Bath gifts deſtructive to the givers prove; 
Alike both lovers fall by thoſe love. Pope. 


times called gizzern. 1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of 
a fowl. 2. It is proverbially uſed for apprehenſion or 
conception of mind: as, he frets his gizzard, he haraſſes 
his imagination. 

(1.) Fowls have two ventricles, and pi ſtones to convey 
them into their ſecond ventricle, the pe Lane fag More. 

In birds there is no maſtication in the mouth; but in ſuch as 
are not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into the crop, 
a kind of anteſtomach, where it is moiſtened by ſome proper juice 
from the glandules diſtilling in there, and thence transferred in- 


to the gi, or muſculous ſtomach. Ray. 
They neſtle near the throne, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
(2.) But that which does them greateft harm, 
Their ſpiritual gizzards are too warm; 
Which puts the overheated fots 
In fevers ſtill. Hudibras, 
Satisfaction and reſtitution lie ſo curſedly hard the g12z- 
2zards of our publicans, that their blood is not ſo dear to 


them as the treaſure in their coffers. L*Eftrange. 


GLa'BkITY. n. /. (from glaber, Latin.] Smoothneſs ; baſd- 


nels Did, 


GLa'ctat. adj. [glacial, French ; glacialis, Latin.) Icy ; 


made of ice ; frozen. 
[glacies, Latin; glacer, French. ] 
To turn into ice. ' | 


GLacta't1on. n. /. [from glaciate.] The act of turnin 
g ] 5 


into ice ; ice . 

Ice is plain upon the furface of water, but, round in hail, 
which is alſo a glaciation, and figured in its guttulous deſcent 
from the air. | Brown's Vulgar Eren. 
Latin.] Icy ; reſembling ice. 
laced in cold conſervatories, it will 

ous bodies. Brown's Fug. Err. 


cryſtallize and ſhoot into 


GLACIB. n. , French. ] In fortification, a ſloping bank. It 


1s more eſpecially taken for that which rangeth from the 
parapet of the covered way to the level on the fide of the 
he'd Harris. 


a Al * hilar; 1. Cheerful ; 
y; ina ate ity. 2. Wearing a gay arance ; 
1 bright; ſhowy. 3. Pleaſed 71 with joy. 
It has of, ſometimes at or with before the cauſe 
of gladneſs : perhaps of is moſt proper, when the cauſe 
of joy is ſamething or po 4, and at or with, 
when it is has acci — bimſelf T 4. 
Plesfing ; exhilarating, 5. efling gladne ſa. 6. It is 
uſed in a familiar 15 — A amor * 

1. bleſſed went unto their tents | 
AS : 


1 Kings viii. 66. 


Glad we return d > wy: the coaſts of light. Milt. 
| The wily adder blithe and glad. Milton. 
. — Thither they if 


With their bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe, = | 
Glad Ev'ning and „ ety 
3.) Tam glad toe your worlbip Shak. Her Iv. 
Ee hann an uncle in lng wl very mach PT; 

He that is glad af calamities ſhall not be e 


: 


* an... th » 
4 i * | 1 
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| = Heglad _ Cra'pruLnEss. . , [g/ad and fubneſs. ; gladneſr, 
Of her attention, gain'd with ſerpent tongue, Obſolete. 1 Joys glad 
His fraudulent temption thus began. And there him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance | 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, Of all his gladfulneſs, and kingly j Stenſer. 
he will be glad of my repentance. GLavpia'Tor. n. , Latin; 1 — Fr.] A ſword- 
The gaping wound guſh'd out a crimſon flood player ; a prizefighter | 
2828 e . Then whilſt his foe each gladiator foils, , 
6 tlas the The atheiſt, looking on, enjoys the ſpoils. Denham. 
( — og hd + Beſides, in gratitude for fuch high matters, 
" (5-5 Hark! = glad voice the lonely defert chicers 1 GLa'pLy. adv. [from glad. Joyfully with gayety; 


Prepare the way, a God, a God ' 'r Meſfah, with merriment ; with-triumph ; with exultation. 
(6.3 I would be ö — — wh 


glad to learn from thoſe who | For his particular, I'll receive him gladly ; 
the human ſoul always thinks, how they know it. Locke. But not one follower. _ Shak. King Lear. 
To Grp. v. 4. [from the adjeQive.] To make glad ; to , You are going to ſet us right; and tis an advantage every 
cheer ; to exhilarate. body will x ou engrols the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
He faw rich neRar-thaws releaſe the ri GLa'pwness. n. J. [from glad.) Cheerfulneſfs ; joy; exul- 
me hands * = 
is adamantine fetters fall : green vigour * degrees t ing gladneſs grew 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian { ſands, Craſhaw. In every heart, which fear had Tens before: 
— —— It glads me The ſtanding ftreets with ſo much joy they view, 
To ſee ſo many virtues thus united, That with leſs grief the periſh'd they deplore. Dryden. 
To reſtore -ollies 


and dethrone o . Otway. GLa'psome. adj. (from glad] 1. Pleaſed; gay; delighted. 
Each drinks the juice that g/ads the heart of man. Pofe, 2. joy ; having an appearance of gayety. i 
If juſtice Philips coſtive head (r.) * igheſt angels to and fro deſcend, 


Some frigid rhymes diſburſea, From heaven in g/adſome com x Fair ts 
ſhall like Perſian tales be read, | The fa * Go is clin 1 „ 
And glad both babes and nurſes. Swift. And with unwearp'd eyes behold their friend 


ToGLa'ppen. v. a. from glad.] To cheer; to delight ; FC Each morn they wak'd me with a ſprigh 
to make glad ; to exhilarate. | opening heav'n ſung and g/adſome day. . 
Oh, he was all made up of love and charms GLa'ps0MELy. adv. [from gladſome.) With gayety and 
rg oe une 1 bl Addiſon's Cato N | 
w him. 5 . from ſnhowi- 
A kind of vital heatin the foul cheers . 
ſhe does not attend to it. Addiſon, Spectator. 4 w_ 


| | : GLAIRE. n. / [Slæn, Saxon, amber; glar, Daniſh, glaſs ; 

Giappes, #. / [rem gle] One that makes glad; ons 15, French; glerve, Latin] 1. The white of an 
ou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 2. A kind of halbert. Di8. 

Have pity, . Dr yden. 1.) Take the glaire of eggs, and ftrain it as ſhort as water. 

Grape. . /. [from zlopan, to be hot, or to ſhine ; whence Peacham an Drawing. 


- . To GLAIRE. v. a. [glairer, French ; from the noun.] To 
the Daniſh glad, and the obſolete Engliſh gleed, a red hot * « 2 
coal. 41 or opening in a 18 us. It is taken ſmear with the white of an egg. This word is ſtill uſed by 


the bookbinders. 
for as avenue through n wood, whether open or ſhaded, (1 ANcE. 2. J [glaxts, German, glitter.] 1. A ſudden 
rune — . ſhoot of light or ſplendour. 2. A ſtroke or dart of the 
But for within, as in 6 hallow glade,— beam of fight. 3. A ſnatch of fght ; » quick view. 

: made a dreadful ſhade 1. off rin n tious m heav'n 

R e Spenſer. PO Us at me apt ig pd ry 
glade The other's not ; for his was not fincere, Milt. Par. Loft. 

. Hubberd's Tale. 


2 which r love are not but ſud - 
den s and dartings of the eye. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
There are of thoſe of — rr 
ment; ſome icularity of a violent ion, 
action, 11 of an eye, a diſdainful look, and a 
look of gravity. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Boldly ſhe look d, like one of high degree; 
Yet never ſeem'd to caſt a glance on me; 
At which I inly joy'd, for, truth to ſay, 


J 
; 
; 


fo Nr 
, . a 
o * freſh er RO 2 45 | Watts an the Mind, 
There, i To GLance. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhoot a ſud- 
Thin den ray of ſplendour. 2. To fly off in an obliquedireQion. 
By t 3. To ftrike in an oblique direction. 4. To view with a 
By they —— ow of the eye; to play the eye. 5. To cenſure by 
Sr ique hints. | 
— in ) He double blows about him fiercely laid, 
rage If oc MO Funk fire outof the iron play'd, 
Wha heavy —2— d. Stenſer 
With all the charms of fun- x —_— : 
New dreſt When through the gloom the wr dy — 
Grab x. 


. ittle gall'd me, I confeſs ; 

But as the jeſt did g/ance away from me, 

"Tis ten one it maun'd you two outright, Shakeſp. 
* Aa | 


CG L A 
64 Through Paris ſhield the forceful weapon went, 


His corſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And #/ancing downwards near his flank deſcends. 

(4.) O' th' ſudden up they riſe and dance, 
Then fit again, and figa and glance ; 
Then dance again, and kiſs. | | 

Mighty dulneſs crown d, | 

Shall take through Grub-ſtreet her triumphant round; 

And her Parnaſſus glancing o'er at once, 

Behold a hundred fons, and each a dunce. Pofe's Dunciad. 

(J.) How can'ſ thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Knowing I know thy love to 'Tneſeus ? Shakeſp. 
Some men glance and dart at others, by juſtifying themſelves 
by negatives; as to ſay, this I do not. Bucon. 

I have never glanced upon the late defi ion of his 
holineſs and his attendants, notwithſtanding it might have afford- 
ed matter to many ludicrous ſpeculations. | Addiſon. 

He had written verſes, wherein he glanced at a certain re- 
verend doctor, famous for dulneſs. Swift. 

To Gr.axce, v. a To move nimbly; to ſhoot ob- 
liquely. 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. Shak. Mer. of Ven. 
Gra'ncincLy. adv. [from glance.] In an oblique broken 
manner ; tranhently. | | 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done ſomething 
brokenly and glancingly, intending chiefly a diſcourſe of his 
own voyage. Hakewill on Providence. 

GLAND. =. /. [g/ans, Latin; gland, French] All the glands 
of a human budy are reduced to two forrs, viz. conglobate 
and conglomerate. A conglobate gland is a little ſmooth 
ey wrapt up in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from 
all the other parts, only admitting an artery and nerve to 

| Paſs in, and giving way to a vein and excretory canal to 
come out: of this fort are the glands in the brain, the 
labial glands, and teſtes. A conglomerate gland is com- 
poſed of many little conglobate glands, all tied together, 
and wrapt up in the common tunicle or membrane. 

— a = * which oo the body rag 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 

Involy'd and twiſted with th arterial duct, 

The rapid motion of the blood obſtruct. Blackmore. 

Gra'xpers. n, /. (from gland.) In a horſe is the running 
of corrupt matter from 7 noſe, which differs in colour 

- according to the degree of the malignity, being white, yel- 

low. green or black Farrier's Did. 

His is poſſeſt with the glanders, and like to moſe- in 
the chine. | | eſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

GLaxpi'retxous. adj. [glans and fero, Latin.] Bearing 
| maſt; bearing acorns, or fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two forts, and numbered amongf the g andi 
Ferous trees. _ Meortimer's Huſbandry. 

GLA'NDULE. . . [glandula, Latin; glandule, Fr.] A 
ſmall gland ſerving to the ſecretion of humours. 
Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſeparate 
from the blood, and no leſs than four pair of channels to con- 
vey it into the mouth, which are called dudtus ſalivales. Ray. 
GranpuLo'siTy.'n. /. [from glandulouws.] A collection 
of glands 

In the parts of worms are found certain white and 
oval g ties. Brown's Fulgur Errours, 

Grta'xpuLous. adj. [glanduloſus, Latin; glanduleux, Fr. 
from glandule.} Pertaining to the glands ; Ing in the 
glands ; having the nature of i: 

The beaver's bags are no teſti or parts official unto. ge- 
neration, but g/andulous ſubſtances, that hold the nature of 
emunctories. 1 . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

+ Such conſtitutions muſt be ſubject to g landuluus tumours and 
ruptures of the lymphaticks. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 


Pope. 


. Suckling, 


in this kind, but 
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To GLARE. v. 3. [glaren, Dutch,} 1. To ſhine fo as to 


dazzle the eyes. 2. To look with herce piercing eyes, 
50 To ſhine oſtentatiouſſy, or with too much labou ed 
uſtre. | 
(1.) After light if you come ſuddenly into the dark 
or, IT of the dark into a glaring light, the eye — 
dazzled for a time, and the fight confuſed. MA 
His g/aring eyes with anger's venom ſwell, 
And like the brand of foul 8 Fairfax. 
He is every where above conceits of epi atick wit, and 
{s hyperboles : he maintains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs; 
he ſhines, but glares not; and is ſtately without ambition. 


D. yden. 

The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to ſight; of 
The cavern glares with new admitted light. Dryden's Ex. 

— Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, | 
Which conqueſt and fuccefs have thrown upon him. Addiſ. 

(2.) Thou haſt no ſpeculatian in thoſe eyes, 
W hich thou do'ſt glare with. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Look, how pale he glares / Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand; 

But when they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs d, 
And wiſh'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. 8 
Dryd. Fables, 
(3.) The moſt g/aring and notorious paſſages are none of the 
fineſt, or molt correct. Felton on the Claffchs, 
7e GLARE. v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour as the eye can- 
not bear. 

One ſpirit in them rul'd, and 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth 
Among th" accurit, that wither'd all their ſtrength. Milton. 

GLaxe. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Qverpowering luſtre ; 
ſplendour, ſuch as dazzles the eye. 2. A fierce piercing look. 

(r.) The frame of burniſh'd ſteel that caſtle a g/are, 


every eye 
rnicious fire 


ro far, and ſeem'd to thaw . — ins Dryd. _ 
ve gneved. to fee a n i idi me in her 
chair at two o'clock in 8 ing, like a ſpectre 
amidſt a glare of flambeaux. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
for ever Pope's Rafe of the Lock. 


he . 
—— 
A lion now he ſtalks with fiery glare. Milton's Paradiſe Loaf. 
GrAABZOus. adj. [glaireux, Fr. glareoſus, Latin; from 

glaire.) Conſiſting of viſcous tranſparent matter, like the 
white of an egg. 

Gra'zinG. adj, Applied to any thing notorious : as a glaring 
crime. 

GLASS. . / [Ser. Saxon ; glas, Dutch, as Pezon im- 
agines from g/as, Britiſh, In Erſe it is called, 4/a-n, 
and this primarily fignifies clean or clear, being ſo denomi - 
nated from its tranſparency.] 1. An artificial ſubſtance 
made by fuſing fixed ſalts and flint or ſand toge „ with 
a vehement fire. 2. A glaſs veſſel of any kind. 3. A 

| looking glaſs ; a mirrour. 4. An Hour GL Ass. A glaſs 

uſed in meaſuring time by the flux of ſand. The de- 
ſtined time of man's life. 6, A cup of glaſs uſed to drink 
in. 7. quantity of wine uſually contained in a glaſs ; 


and firm a body that it is in- 
art or nature, and is alſo of fo. cloſe a texture 


chymical ſpirits os ba Boyle. 
1 of ſteel 
itrous grain aduſt. Phillips. 
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ighth appears, who bears a glaſs 
; hake Macbeth. 


1. Nie- her life, he would 
running of one glaſs. 8 » Winter"s . 

(5.0 2 his royall ſelf did live, 22 noble 
onne, 


The golden Meleager now, their glaſſes all were run. 


(6.) To this laſt coſtly 2 
That ſwallow'd fo much treaſure, and like a glaſs 
Did break i” th ri Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
When thy heart 
Dilates with fervent joys, and ſoul 
Prompts to purſue the ſparkling 2 beſure 
"Tis time to ſhun it. Phillips, 
(7.) While a man thinks one glaſ more will not make him 
drunk, that one g/aſs hath diſabled him from well diſcerning 
his preſent conditon. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
The firſt g/aſs may paſs for health, the ſecond for good-humour, 
the third for our friends ; but the fourth is for our enemies. 
| Temple. 
(8,) be moon whoſe orb 
Through optick g/aſs the Tuſcan artiſt views. Milton. 
Like thoſe who ſurvey the moon by glaſſes, I tell of a 
ſhining world above, but — 4 
hs 


GrLass. adj. Vitreous ; made of glaſs. 


— Get thee glaſs eyes; 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, feem 
To ſee the things thou do'ſt not. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Glaſs bottles are more fit for this ſecond fining than thoſe of 
wood. Mortimer Huſbandry. 


ToGLass. v. @. 1. To ſee as ina glaſs; to repreſent as 
in a glaſs or mirrour. Not in uſe. 2. To caſe in glaſs. 
3. To cover with | gn to glaze. 

(1.) Methinks I am 3 thy paſſion, 
And in thy caſe do g/aſs mine own debility. 
RE 

$ sin to buy; 

Who tend'ring their own worth, —— they were 


glaſſt, 

Did point out to „ along as Shakeſp. 

(3-) Ihave — der bz bid in the re 
cavities, 22 over by a vitritying heat, in crucibles 
wherein filver has been long kept in funon. Boyle. 

GLa'ssrunnace. n. /. [glaſs and furnace] A furnace in 
which glaſs is made by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the ing heat of a 
glaſefurnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowſy 
man's fancy, by putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 

awakened into a certainty that it is ſomething more * 
Ae. 
[glaſs and gazing.] Finical ; often 


Sidney. 


imagination. 
| Gra'ss@azinc. adj. 


— — —— in a mirrour. 1 
whorſon, glaſſgazing, finical rogue. keſteare, 
GLa'sSGRINDER. "If 6 [glaſs and grind.) One whoſe 


trade is to polith and grind glaſs. 
The g/afſgrinders complain of the trouble they meet with. 


le. 


GLa'sznouse. n. . [glaſs and houſe.] A houſe where 


glaſs is manufaQuured. 
I remember to have met with an 


a The conſifts only in a ſmall preſent made by 
Grafram) at. nf [gle and me} in fulon. 


| GL A 
. n. /. [g/aſs and work.] Manufactory of 
glaſs. 


The line Venice glaſs is a mixture, in equal ions, 
of os from Pavia, and the aſhes of a * called 
kali, gathered in a deſert between Alexandria and Roſetta; by 
gyptians uſed firſt for fuel, and then cruſh the aſhes 
5 like a ſtone, and ſo ſell them to the Venetians for 

their glaſſworks. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Gra'ssworr. . J. [ſalicornia, or ſalt wort.] It hath an 

apetalous flower, wanting the empalement ; for the ſta- 
mina, or chives, and the embryoes grow on the extreme 
part of the leaves: theſe embryoes afterward become 
pods or bladders, which for the moſt part contain one 
ſeed. The inhabitants near the ſea- cut the plants 
up toward the latter end of Summer ; and, having dried 
them in the fun, they burn them for their aſhes, which 
are uſed in making of glaſs and ſoap. Theſe herbs 
are by the country people called kelp. From the aſhes 
of theſe plants is extraQted the ſalt called ſal kali, or alkali, 
by the chy miſts. Miller. 
Fer the fine glaſs we uſe the pureſt of the fineſt ſand, and 
the aſhes of chali or glaſfuort; and for the coarſer or green 
fort, the aſhes of brake or other plants. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreours, 
Gra'ssy. adj. [from glaſs] 1. Made of glaſs; vitreous. 

1 Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or luſtre, ot brit- 

tlene is. 

(1.) In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there is a 
ſand, which, of all others, hath moſt affinity with glaſs : in- 
ſomuch as other minerals laid in it turn to a gi ſubſtance. 


Bacon. 

(2. Man ! proud man | 

Dreſt in a little brief authority, 

Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur d: 

His glafſy eſſence, like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heav'n, 

As makes the angels weep. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure, 
There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 

That ſhews his hoary leaves in the ga ſtream. Shaleſp. 


The magnet attracteth the ſhining or glaſſy powder brought 

from the Indies, uſually employed 5 cor Brown. 

Whoſe womb produc'd the glaſſy ice? Who bred | 

The froſts that fall on Winter's head ? 5 . 

The g/aſfſy deep. Dryden's An. 
Gra'sronBuryY Thorn, n. ſ. A ſpecies of MzepLax. 


This ſpecies of thorn produces ſome bunches of flowers in 
Winter, and flowers again in the Spring. Miller. 
GLauco'Ma. n. J. [Nash glaucome, French.] A 
fault in the eye, which changes the cryſtalline humour in- 
to a greyiſh colour, without detriment of fight, and therein 

r 


differs from what is commonly underſtood by ſuffuſion. 
| Duin. 
The glaucoma is no other diſcaſe than the cataract. * 


Gcave. n. , [glaive, French ; glaif, a book, Welſh.] A 
broad ſword ; a falchion. 
Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try'd, 
Not ſurely arm'd in ſteel or iron ſtrong, 


But each a glæve had pendant by his tide. Fairfax, 
When zeal, with aged clubs and glaver, | 
Gave chace to rockets and white ſtaves. Hudibras. 


To Grave. v. n. [glave, Welſh, flattery ;; zliyan, Saxon, 
to flatter. It is till retained in Scotland.] To flatter ; to 
wheedle. A wy Wong BT 4 

Kingdoms have their — , intermiſſions, paroxyſms, 
as as natural bodies ; a glavering council is as danger- 
ous as a wheedling prieſt, or a flattering phyſician. L'E ffrange. 


" To GLaze. v. 4. [Te glaſs, only accidentally varied.] 1. 


To furniſh with windows of 
as potters do their earthen ware; ¶ſrom be French g 


argilla.] 3. To overlay with ſomething ſhining and 
lucid. 
(i.) Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily richly, 
and glazed with cryſtalline glaſs. 's Effays. 
A2 2 


2. To cover with gl 


laſs, 
ife, 
pel- 


GCL FE 
(3.) Sorrow's eye, glaz'd with blinding tears, 


Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shah, Rich, IT, 


The reaſon of one man operates on that of another in all true 
; wherein though with other ornaments he may 7/aze * 


orato 
and brandiſh the weapons, yet is it ſound reaſon that carries the 
ſtroke home. Grew's Coſm. Sac. 
White, with other 
which we intend to glaze, are the life, the ſpirit, and the luſtre 
of it. dens Du Freſnoy. 
Gra'zizr. n. /. [corrupted from glafier, or g/affier, of 
glaſs.) One whoſe trade is to make glaſs windows. Other 
manufacturers of glaſs are otherwiſe named. 


Into rabbets the ſeveral panes of glaſſwork are ſet, and faſt- 


ened by the glazier. Moxon's Mech. Ea er. 
The dext'rous glazier ſtrong returns the bound, 
And gingling ſaſhes on the penthouſe found. Gay's Trivia, 
And then, without the aid of neghbour's art, 
Perform'd the carpenter's and g lezzer”'s part. Harte. 
GLEAM. . /. [zelioma, Saxon.} Sudden ſhoot of light; 
luftre ; brightneſs. | 
Then was the fair Dodonian tree far ſeen 
Upon feven hills to ſpread his gladſome gsm; 
And conquerors hedecked with his green, 
Along the banks of the Auſonian ſtream. 
At laft a gleam 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherward m haſte 
His travell'd ſteps. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
As I'bent down to look juſt oppolite, 
A ſhape within the wat ry gleam appear d, 
Bending to look on me. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Mine is a gleam of bliſs, too hot to laſt ; 
Wat' ry it ſhines, and will be ſoon o'ercaft. Dryd. Aurengz. 
We ken them from afar ; the ſetting fun 
Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh d helmets, 
And covers all the field with g/cams of five, Addiſon's Cato. 
al the clear (nom, news — at 
Nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful rams, 
Fires that glow. Pope's St. Cecilia. 
ToGL x am. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhine with ſudden 
coru 2. To ſhine. | 
(x) 
The meek-ey appears 1 
At firſt faint gleaming in the dappled Eaſt. Jummer. 
(2.) ——— On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade white daſhing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen'd viſtas through the trees. Thomſon. 
Grau. adj. [trom gleam.] Flaſhing ; darting ſudden 
coruſcations of light. | 

In brazen arms, chat caſt a gleamy ray, 
Swift the town the warriour bends his way. Pofe. 
To GLEAN. v. a. [glaner, French, as Skinner thinks, from 
- granim.} 1. To gather what the gatherers of the bar- 


Fenſer. 


Pat e. 


3 2. To gather any thing thinly ſcatter- 
(i.) She came and gleaned in the field after the 


reapers. 


of re Set nw as, | i 
Into your own hands, card' nal, by extortion.. Shak. H.VIII. 
"They gleancd of them in the highways five thouſand men. 


. 


colours, with which we paint that 


Ruth, ii. 


Je, . 43. 


8 L. XE 
Bot Argive ehiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms Halt d through the ſhady plain, 


Fled from his well-known face with wonted fear ; 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed 
Drove headlong to their ſhips, and g/can'd 

'  Dryden's An, 


In the knowledge of bodies we muſt be content to g/ean what 

we can from particular e iments; ſince we cannot, from a 
diſcovery of their real eſſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, 
and in bundles comprehend the nature and properties of whole 
ſpecies together. Lecte. 
GLean. n. /. [from the verb.] Colledl ĩon made la bot iouſſy 


routed rear. 


by ſlow degrees. 
Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies ; 
The gran of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs : : 
He ſpoils the faffron. Dryden; Virgil, 


GLe'anen. n. . [from glean.] 1. One who gathers after 
the reapers. 2. One who gathers any thing ſlowly and 
labor iouſſy. 

wil For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
ich ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
org bo. heart own a er in the _ Thomſon, 
2. inary coffee-houſe gleancr ity is an arrant 
| ſtateſman. 8 i Wh Lacke, 
GLre'animns. n. . [from glean.] The act of gleaning, or 
thing gleaned. 
There ſhall be as the ſhaking of an. olive-tree, and as the 
_ gleaning of grapes when the vintage is done. Bible. 
The orphan and widow are members of the fame common 
family, and have a right to be fupported out of the incomes of 
it, as the poor Jews had to gather the g/canings of the rich man's 


harveſt. Atterbury. 
GLEBE. . , [g/eba, Latia.] 1. Turf; foil; ground. 2. 
= as part of the revenue of an eccleſiaſtical. 

* benefice. 
t.) This, like the lots, delights in bowers; 
=_ 2 Ie 


Of rank and mellow gebr. Drayton. 
Fertile of corn the gebe, of oil and wine, 
With herds the 'd, with flocks the hills. Milt. 


ng vegetables lie 
Till the glad ſummons of a gunial ray 
Unbinds globe, and calls out to day.. Garth. 


(2.) The living or revenue of a parſonage is of three 
forts : the one ö 
re 
. third, in other offerings beſtowed. upon God and his church by 


the 2 | —_— 

A treſpaſs done parſon's glebe land, which. is a 
cannot be tried in af a 2 "Aydi, oy Parergon. 
pariſhes have not an inch of glebe. Swift. 
GLe'novs. adj. [from glebe.] Turf. Did. 


GLe'py. adj. [from glabe.] Turfy ; perhaps in the follow- 


ing paſſage fat or fruitful, if it has. indeed any mean» 
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_ I's Blenrelinda dead? Farewel my g lee 
No happineſs is now referv'd for me. 
The poor man then was rich, ant !iv'd with gie; 
Each barley-head untaxt, and day-light free. Harte. 
GLu eo. . /. [from zloyan, Saxon, to glow.] A hot glow- 


ing coal. A provincial and obſolete word. 
Gre'ervuL. a; [glee and full.} Gay; merry ; cheerful. 
Not uſed. ; 


My lovely Aaron, wherefore look 'ſt thou fad, 
When every thing doth make a g/eeful boaſt ? "Shakeſp. 
GLEEek. . /. [xl1zxe, Saxon.] Muſick ; cr muſician. 

What will you give us No money, but the gel: I 

will give you the minſtrel. Shakeſp. Komeo and Juliet. 
To GEEK. v. a. [x|!zman, in Saxon, is a mimick or a 
droll.] 1. To ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. 2. In 
Scotland it is ſtill retained,-and fignifies to fool or ſpend 
time idly, with ſomething of mimickry or drollery. 


(1.) I can glcek upon n. 
Shakeſp. Midſ. Night's Dream. 
I have ſeen you g/eeting or galling at this gentleman twice or 
thrice. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To GLEENn. v. n. To ſhine with heat or poliſh. I know 
not the original notion of this word : it may be of the ſame 
race with g/ow or with gleam. I have not remarked it in 
any other place. 
MENU managed vc merry er POW 
Bend ſtubborn ſteel, harden glerning armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid. Prior. 
GLEET. ». / [It is written by Skinner glitt, and derived 
from xlivan, Saxon, to run J A ſanious ooze; a 
thin ichor running from a ſore. 
A bard dry eſchar, without either matter or gleet. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Glee. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To drip or ooze 
with a thin ſanious li 2. To run flowly. 


 (2.) His thumb being inflamed and felled, I made an in- 
exon into it to the bone: this not. only bled, but gieeted a few 


= ; Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2.) Vapours raiſed by the fun make clouds, which are carried 
and down the till they hit againſt the monn- 


tainous places of the globe, and by this ion are A 
and ſo g leet down the caverns of theſe mountains, whoſe inner 
parts, being hollow, afford them a baſon. 's Phil. Princ, 


GLe'zTy. adj. [from gleet.] Ichory ; thinly fanious. 
Rh its 7 Aud, and the matter — 
gleety, you may 13 it corrupting. Wiſeman. 
Gran. . /. [ gleann. Erſe.] A valley; a dale; a depreſ- 
fon between two hills. 
From me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And wooes the widow's of the glen. Stenſer. 


GLew. n. /. ſ[gluten, Latin.) A viſcous cement made by 
diſſolving the ſkins of animals in boiling water, and drying 
the gelly. See GTU. 

GLIB. adj. [frgm - Shinner.] 1. Smooth; ſlippery ; 
fo formed as to be eaſily moved. 2. Smooth; voluble. 

(J.) Liquid. bodies have nothing to faſtain their nor 
any thing to cement them : the parts being glib and continually 
in motion, fall off from one another, which way ſoever gravity 
mclines them. Bur net 


Habbakkuk t him_a finooth ſtrong rope, compadtly 
n as a birdcatcher's 
q Arbuthnot, 


To 
Ill 
There 


Ce TAHcral. 
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Gin. n, / The Hith have from the Scythians mantles and 
long glils; which is a thick curled buſh of hair hanging 
down over their eyes, and monſtrouſiy diſguiling them. 

Spenſer on Ireland. - 

To Grin v. 0. [ſrom the adjective.] To caſtrate. 

III geld them all: fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring falſe generations; they are coheirs, 
And I had rather g/ myſelf than they 
Should not produce fair iſſue, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

GL1i'sLy. adv. [trom glib.] Smoothly ; volubly. 

Many who would ſtartle at an oath, whoſe ſtomachs as well 
as conſciences recoil at an obſcenity, do yet ſlide gli into a 
detraction. Government of the Tongue, 

GLi'snzss. n. [from glib.] Smoothneſs; ſlippetineſs. 

A. poliſh'd ice-like g/1bneſs doth enfold . 
The rock. Chaftman's Odyſſey.. 
The tongue is the moſt ready for motion of any member, 

needs not ſo much as the flexure of a joint, and by acceſs of 
humours acquires a gib ne too, the more to facilitate its mov- 


ing. Government of the Tongue. 
To GLIDE. v. n. [xlivan, Saxon; glijden, Dutch.] 1. To 


flow gently and filently. 2. To paſs on without change of 
ſep. gy move ſwiftly and ſinoothly along. 
( 3 Eaft, among the duſty vallies, gliae 
The 2 of Lanes flood. Fairfax. 
Broke by the 4 land on either fide, 
In double ſtreams the briny waters gde. Dryden's Eu. 
Juſt before the confines of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her filent flood. Dryden Ex. 
ere ſtray the Muſes, in what lawn or grove ? | 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Ifis glides, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides, Poje.. 
(2.) Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate | 
The myſtick wonders of your filent ſtate. Dryden Zn. 
(3.) — If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I * 
Glide thither in a day? Shakeſp. Cymbeline.. 
Shoals of fiſh, with fins and ſhining ſcales, 
Glide under the wave. Milton. 


green 
He trembl d every limb, and felt a ſmart 
As if cold ſteel had g#ded through his heart. D/ yd. Fabler. 
All things are beheld as in a haſty motion, where the objects 
only glide before the eye and diſappear. Dryden. 
GL1pe. . /. [from the verb] Lapſe; act or manner of. 2 
ſſing ſmoothly. 
1 About his neck 
A and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, y 
„with her head nimble in threats, approach'd' 
The 
Seeing Orlando it unlink'd itſelf, 


apening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly 
And with intended g/ides did flip away 
Into a buſh. 


Shak. As you like its. 4 


Gri'pz x. n. /. [from glide.} One that glides. 


The glaunce into my heart dude glide ; 


EL 


Spenſer's Paſteralr. 


GrLix E. . /. [xlis, Sazon. See Greex.] A ſncer; a 


ſcoff.; a flout. Not now in uſe. 
Where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his glitter? Sat. 
To GLVMMER. v. x. {gl/immer, Daniſh, to ſhine ; glimmen, 
Dutch, to glow.] 1. To ſhine faintly. 2. To be per- 


ceived imperfectly; to appear faintly. 
(1.) Weſt yetgl/mmers with ſome: ſtreaks of day. 
Saleſſ care. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my ſide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 
— And on my fide it is fo well 'd, 
So clear, fs ſhining, and fo evident, 
That it will gAmmeyr through a blind man's eye. Shakeſp.. 
For there no twilight of the ſun's dull ray be. 
Glimmers _ the pure and native day. Cowley. 
Oft in g/immering bowers and — * 
Ms. 


dee ſt thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 


93 


The {1t of deflation, void of light, 
Save what the glimmering of theſe livid flames 


G L O 


Wich looks of dumb deſpair. Thomſon's Winter, 
The ladies eyes glifie-.cd with pleaſure. Kichardſon's Pamela. 


Caits pale and dreadful ? i Paradiſe Loft, To GLAST ER. v. n. [glittan, German; gliſteren, Dutch. ] 


The ſacred influence 

Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 

Shoots tar into the boſom of dim night 

A gms ering dawn. NVilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Through theſe fad ſhades this chaos in my foul, 

Some ſeeds of light at length began to roll; 

The riſing motion of an infant ray 

Shot i ing through the cloud, and promis'd day. Prior. 
Oft by the winds, extinct the ſignal lies; 

Or ſmother'd in the gli m' ring ſocket dies. Gay's Trivia. 
When rofy morning glimmer d o'er the dales, 


He drove to paſture all the luſty males. Pote's Odyſſey. 
(2.) On the way the baggage poſt-boy, who had bee at 
court, got a glimmering who they were. Motten. 


The Pagan prieſthood was always in the druids; and there 
was a perccivable g/immering of the Jewiſh rites in it, though 
much corrupted. Swift. 

GLi'mmen. n. . [from the verb.] 1. A faint ſplendour ; 
weak light. 2. A kind of foſſil. | 

(2.) The leſſer maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and ſony bo- 
dies, diſperſedly, from their ſhining and glimmering, were an 
inducement to the writers of foſſils to give thoſe bodies the 
name of mica and 1 Fr Weodward on Foff ls. 

Stones which are com tes, that are generally plain 
and lel, and that _ raid and elaſtick : talc, — 
or glimmer, of which there are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or filvery, and the black. Woodward. 


GLimess. n. /. [glimmen, Dutch, toglow.] 1. A weak 
faint light. 2: A quick flaſhing light. FL Tranfitory 
luſtre. 4. Short fleeting enjoyment. 5. A ſhort tranſitory 
view. 6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance. 

(1.) — Such vaſt room m nature, 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute 
Each orb a g/imfſe of light, convey'd ſo far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light back to them. Milton. 
Thouſands of things, which now either wholly eſcape our 
apprehenſions, or which our ſhortſighted reaſon having got 
ſome faint gfimpje of, we, in the dark, pe after. ocke. 
(2.) Light as the lightning glimpſe - ran, Milton. 
My thoughtleſs youth was wing d with vain defires ; 
My manhood, long miſled by wand'ring fires, 
Follow'd falſe lights; and when their — was gone, 
My pride ſtruck out new ſpangles of her own. Dryden. 
(3-) There no dear glimpſe of the ſun's lovely face 
Strikes through the ſolid darkneſs of the place. Cowley. 
— If I, celeſtial fire, in aught 
Have ſery'd - will, or gratified thy thought, 
One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give; 
Grac d for the little time he has to live. Dryden's Fables. 
(A.) If, while this weary'd fleſh draws fleeting breath, 
Not fatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 
If hap'ly be thy will that I ſhould know 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inſtant now, great ſire, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my foul. 
WED. L 5 * nimble feet 
n way, now by glimt ſe diſcern 
Ithurid, 


4 _ — — 
glimpſe as would require a diſcourſe to lay before another 
and make out in one entire ual dedu&ion 

What ſhould I do! while I was enchain'd, 


No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden's Virgil. 


(6.) No man a virtue that he has not a g/impſe of. 


ſparkle with light. 
The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glificring earth, 


mountains g/i/fered therewith, and ſhined 


and Zephon, through the ſhade. Milton. 
Some God puniſheth exemplarily in this world, that we 
might have a taſte or . his juſtice. Haieuill. To 
fort of reflections, ſees as much at one 
1 Locke. 


Gros ARD. n. / 58 A 
Shakeſp. GLo'saTeD. adj. [from globe.] 
To GLi'sTEzw. vw. . [glittan, German.] To ſhine; to i 


To thine ; to be bright. 


The wars flame moſt in Summer, and the helmets g/i/er 


brightoſt in the faireſt ſunſhine, Spenſer on Ireland, 


Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 


Than to be perk d up in a gliflering grief, 


And wear a golden 1 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The golden ſun 

Gallops the zodiack in his g/i//*ring coach. Shakeſp. 

All that gers is not gold. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than all 
Elſe that gli fer in Whitehall. Ben. Johnſ. Under ud. 
When the ſun ſhone upon the ſhields of = and braſo, the 
lamps of fire. 
1 Vac. vi. 39. 


It conſiſted not of rubies, yet the ſmall pieces of it were of a 


pleaſant rediſh colour, and g liier ed prettily. Boyle. 
Gris TER. n. /. [Properly written cer, from «auQ.] See 


CLysTER. It is written wrong even by Brown. 


Now enters Buſh with new ſtate airs, 
His lordfhip's premier miniſter ; 

And who, in all profound atfairs, 
Is held as needful as his g/iſier. Swift. 
Choler is the natural g/ifer, or one excretion whereby na- 


ture excludeth another; which, T1. daily unto the 
bowels, extimulates thoſe parts, excites them unto expul- 
ſion. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, 
To GL1'TTER. wv. n. [xlicintan, Saxon.] 1. To ſhine ; to 
exhibit luſtre ; to gleam. 2. To be ſpecious ; to be ſtrik- 


INF. 
115 Steel gloſſes are more reſplendent chan the like plates of 
braſs, and fo is the glittering of a blade. Bacon Phyſ. Rem. 


— Before the e joins, from afar 
The field yet g litters with the pomp of war. Dryden Firz, 
Scarce had'it thou time t may! gow 4 thy conqu'ring blade; 
It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. __. Granville, 
| (2.) On the one hand ſet the molt glittering temptations to 


diſcord, and on the other the diſmal effects of it. Decay of Piety. 


In g/itt'ring ſcenes, o'er her own heart, ſevere ; 


In crowds, collected; and in courts fincere. Young. 
Gri'TTER. . , [from the verb.] Luſtre; bright ſhow ; 
ſplendour. 
With what ace AO fince his Fall 
i i 
Was left him, or falſe glitter. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Flouriſh not too much upon the glitter of fortune, for fear 


there ſhould be too much alloy in it. Collier on Pride. 


Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and habits, and all 


is turned into ſuch paint and gitter, and ridiculous ornaments 
as are a real ſhame to the wearer. : Law. 
GL1i'TTERAND. Shining; A participle uſed by 
li 


Chaucer and the old Engliſh poets. This participial ter- 
mination is ſtil] retained in Scotland. 


Prier, Gui'TTERINGLY. adv. [from glitter.) With . ſhining 


luſtre. 


To Glo AR. v. 4. [gleren, Dutch.] 1. To ſquint; to 


look aſkew. Skinner. 2. In Scotland, to ſtare; as, what 


a gloarand guean. 
[This word I conceive to be ignorantly 


LOAT. v. . 


written for glaar.] To caſt fide glances as a timorous 


lover. 
Teach grace to ſmile in behalf, 
And her ing eyes togloat for you. Rowe's Fa. Shore. 


worm. 
ormed in ſhape of 2 


globe ; ſpherical; ſph eroidical. 


GLOBE. . / [globe, French; globus, Latin] 1. A 
ſphere; a ball; a round body: a body of which every 
part of the ſurface is at the ſame diſtance from the centre. 
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2. The terraqueous ball. 3. A ſphere in which the va- 
rious regions of the earth are geographically depicted, or 
in which the conflellations are laid down according to their 
places in the ſky. 4. A body of foldiers drawn into a 


circle. 
(2.) The youth, whoſe fortune the vaſt phobe 'd 
Finding his * enemy betray d, * 
Wept at his fall. Stepney. 


Where God declares his intention to give dominion, 
meant that he would make a ſpecies of creatures that ſhould 
have dominion over the other ſpecies of this terreſtrial globe. 


Locke. 
NK. who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his globe, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven's phyſiognomy. Cleaveland. 


But raiſe thy thought from ſenſe, nor think to fiad 


Such figures there as are in g/obes deſign d. Creech. 
(4.) Him round 
A. globe of fiery ſeraphim inclos'd, 
With bright imblazoning, and horrent arms. Milton. 
G Lost Amaranth, or everlaſting flower. n. ſ. [amaran- 
theides] A flower. Mi 


Gon Daiſy. n. /. A kind of flower. 
Gos Fiſb. n. /. A kind of orbicular fiſh. 
GLope Ranunculus. n. ſ. [helleboro ranunculus.] A plant. 
i Miller. 
GLonez Thiſth. n. / [carduus orbiculatus.] A plant. 


Miller. 
GLOBO'SE. adj. ¶ glabeſus, Latin.] Spherical; round. 
— Regions, to which 
All chy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden is to all the earth, 
And all the ſea; from one entire g loboſe 
Stretch d into longitude. Milton's Paradiſe La,. 
_ V form'd the moon 
ſe, and. ev'ry — of ftars. Milton's Par. Los. 
9 n. /. [from glabeſe.] Sphericity ; ſpheri- 
Calneis. 


Why the ſame eclipſe of the ſun, which is ſeen to them that 
hve more eaſterly, when the ſun. is elevated fix degrees above 
the horizon, ſhould be ſeen to them that live one degree more 
weſterly, where the fun is but five above the horizon, 
and fo lower and. lower + till at laſt it 

not at all: no account 

Ray on. the Creation. 
Groos. adj. [globoſus, Latin. When the accent is in- 
tended to be on the laſt ſyllable, the word ſhould be written 
g/oboſe, when on the firſt globous : I have transferred hi- 
ther a of Milton, 1n which this rule has been neg- 

lected.] Spherical; round. 
22 

8 c in 
Such are 2 God! 3 
The brazen. inſtruments of death diſc 


Milton. 


Yer. GLOOM. . /, [zlomang, Saxon, twilight.) 


GLoo'MiLy. adv. [from gloomy. 


GLroo'mMiness. . // [from g/oomy.] 


* 
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The hailſtones have opaque g/obules of ſnow in their centre, 

to intercept the light within the halo. Newton's Opt. 

Blood conſiſts of re 7/0b»/:r, fwimming in a thin liquor 

called ferum : the red g/ ui, are elaitick, and will break; the 

veſſels which admit the finaller globule, cannot admit the grea- 

ter without a diſeaſe, Arbuthnot on Al: ments. 

Gros HUS. adj. [from globule.] In form of a ſmall 
ſphere ; round. 


The whiteneſs of ſuch g/35u/ous particles proceeds from the 
air included in the froth. le 


To GLo'MerxATE. v. a. [glomero, Latin] To gather into 
a ball or ſphere. A filamentous ſubſtance gathered into a 
ball is faid to be glomerated, but diſcontinuous particles are 
conglobated. 

GLoMEeRra'TION. . [ glomerati), Latin.] 1. The act 
— V into a ball or ſphere. 2. A hody formed into a 

Il. 
(2.) The rainbow conſiſteth of a glomeration of ſmall drops, 
which cannot fall but from the air that is very low. Bacon. 

GLo'MErRoOus. adj. | glomeroſus, Latin.] Gathered into 
a ball or ſphere, as a ball of thread. 


1. Imperfect 


darkneſs; diſmalneſs; obſcurity ; defect of light. 2. 
Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; ſullenneſs. 
(1.) — Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton, 


This the ſeat, 
That we muſt change for heav n? This mournful gha, 
For that eeleſtial light ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The ſtill night, not now, as ere men fell, 
Wholeſome, — cool, and mild; but With black air 
Accompany d; with damps, and dreadful glo9zz. 
Now warm in love, now with' ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's folitary gloom. 

To GLoom. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To ſhine obſcure- 
ly, as the twilight. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 2. 
To be cloudy ; to be dark. 3. To be melancholy ; to 
be ſullen. 


Milton. 
P ohe . 


(1 5 His gliſt'ring armour made | 

A little gaming light much like a ſhade. Spenſer. 
Scarcely had Phoebus in the g/ooming Eaſt 

Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team. Spenſer. 


1. Obſcurely ; dimly ; 
without perfect light; diſmally. 2. Sullenly ; with 
cloudy aſpect; with dark intentions; not cheerfully. 
(2.) See, he comes: how g/o2mly he looks Dryden. 
Gloomily retir'd the ſpider lives. Thomſon. 
1. Want of light ; 
obſcurity ; imperfect light; diſmalneſs. 2. Want of cheer- 
fulneſs ; cloudineſs of look; heavineſs of mind; melan- 
choly. 
2.) N omineſs upon their humour, and: 
a — 74 3 i 
Collier of the Spleen. 
The gloomineſs. in which ſometimes the minds of the beſt 


Si the air. Phillips. men are involved, v often ſtands in need of ſuch little in- 

Glo'suLin. adj, [globulus, Latin]! Having the form of ęitements to mirth and laughter as are apt to diſperſe 2 

a ſmall ſphere; round ; ſpherical. ly. ; : Jon. 
The of the atoms of all viſible fluids ſeemeth to be GlOoOMVY. adj. [from gloom.] 1. Obſcure; imperfectly 


globular, there being no other figure ſo well fitted to the mak- 


ing of fluidity. Grew's Caſmol. Sacra. 
CLOBULA'RIA. n. ,. [Latin ; g/obulaire, French.] A floſcu- 
lous flower. Miller. 


GLO'BULE. . / [g/obule, French; globulus, Latin. ] Such 
a ſmall particle of matter as is of a globular or ſpherical 
figure ; as the red particles of the blood, which ſwim in a 
tranſparent ſerum, and are eaſily diſcovered by the microſ- 
cope. Theſe will attract one another when t come 
within a due diſtance, and unite like the ſpheres of quick- 


illuminated; almoſt dark; diſmal for want of light. 2. 
Dark of complexion. 3. Sullen ; melancholy; cloudy of 
look; heavy of heart. | 
(1.) Theſe were from without 
The ng miſeries, which Adam faw 
Already in part, though hid in g/copneft ſhade, . ; 
To forrow abandon'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft.. 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowſy god, 
Whoſe ghomy manſion nor the riſing ſun, 


Nor ſetting viſits, nor the lightſome noon. 


Dryd. Fables. 


The furface of the earth is clearer or glecmier, juſt as the 
Pope's Letters, 


ſun is bright or more overcaſt. 


G LO 
That fair field 


(2.0 
Ot Eana, where Proſerpine — flowers, 
Herſcit a fairer — gloomy Dis 
Was gather'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Grotto. adj, [from glory.) Illuſtrious; honourable ; 
decorated with glory; dignified with honours. Not in 
4 ute. 
Old reſpect, 
As I ſuppoſe, toward your once glory'd friend, 
My fon, now captive, hither hath inform'd 
Your — — feet, while mine caſt back with age 
Came lagging after. Milton's Agoniftes. 
G1ortrica'tION. tn. f. [| glorification, French, from 
glorify.] The att of giving glory. 
At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with thankſgiving 
for the 1 of you the laſt night, with the goriſication 
of God for the works of the creation. Taylor. 


7o GLO'RIFY. v. 4. [ glorifier, French; glorifico, Latin.] 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one. 2. To pay ho- 
nour or praiſe inworſhip. 3. To praiſe ; to honour ; to 
extol. 4. To exalt to glory in heaven; to raiſe to celeſ- 


tial beatitude. 
(r.) Two ſuch filver currents, when they join, 
Do glorify the banks that bound them in. SH. K. Jobn. 
—— Juſtice is their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit ſure, and glorifies the throne. Damel. 
(2.) God is girified when ſuch his excellency, above all 
things, is with due admiration acknowledged. Hooker. 
is form and manner of g/orifying God was not at that 
time firſt begun; but received long before, and alleged at that 
time as an ment for the truth. Hooker. 
Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 


That we for thee may glorify the Lord. ale. Henry VI. 
All nations ſhall glorify —.— 5 IXXxvi. 9. 
Our bodies with which apoſtle commands us to glorify 
God, as well as with our fouls. Duty of Man. 
This is the perfection of every thing, to attain its true and 
end; the end of all theſe gifts and endowments, 
which God hath given us, is to glarih the giver. Tulotſon. 
(3-) Whomſoever they find to be moſt licentious of life, de- 


in all parts of diſobedience and rebellious diſpoſition, 
him they ſet up and 9 15. Spenſer an Ireland. 
o chymiſt yet the elixir got, 


But g!oryfics his pregnant 
If by the way — befall, 


Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 
(A.) If God be ted in him, God ſhall alſo glorify him 
in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraĩghtwa Fo. xi. 32. 


y glorify him. 
Whom he juſtified, them he alſo glori Rom. viu. 30. 
The members of the church remaining, being perfectly fanc- 
tified, ſhall be eternally gore; then ſhall the whole church 


be truly and y . N Pearſon. 
The ſoul, being immortal, will, at ſome time or other, re- 
ſame its body ngan in a glorified manner. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


| .) Glorious followers, who make themſelves as trumpets 
* K 5 aatona_y 4 
acon. 


iſons. Baron. 
(2.) Let them know that thou art Lord, the d, and 
_—_— — the brightneſs and ſplender of 
He is gforious in I 
his celefial body, ſtill made more g/orious majeſtick by the 
authority which his Father committed to bim of univerſal 
judge. Neon. 
832 
ee thy glorious b 
He now defends the cauſe Frior. 
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Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 
And act like men who claim that glorious title. Addiſon's Cato. 
She muſt ſtand amongſt the firſt ſervants of God, and be 
larious amongſt thoſe that have fought the good fight. Law. 
If there be * lorious as doing good, if there is no- 
thing that makes us ſo like to God, then nothing can be ſo 
glorwous in the uſe of our money, as to uſe it all in works of love 
and goodneſs. Law. 
GLo'xt0vsLY. adv, [from g/erious.] Nobly ; ſplendidly ; 
illuſtriouſly. 
Tbey inſpire with thoſe celeſtial flames, which ſhine fo glo- 
rioufly in their works. Dryden's Du Freſnqy. 
Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true criticks dare not mend. Pope, 
GLo'xy. . /. | gloire, French; gloria, Latin. Among 
the old poets it was uſed ſometimes as one ſyllable, glare 
1. Praiſe paid in adoration: 2. The felicity of heaven 
A or thoſe that pleaſe God. 3. Honour ; praiſe; 
me ; renown ; celebrity. 4. Splendour; 9 — 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs. 6. A circle of rays which ſur- 
rounds the heads of ſaints in picture. 7. Pride; boaſt- 
fulneſs; arrogance. 8. Generous pride. 
(1.) Gloryto God in the higheſt. Luke, ii. 14. 
(2.) Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and afterwards 


receive me into thy glory. P/al. Ixxiii. 
Then enter into = and reſume * 15 
His ſeat at God's right hand, exalted = 
Above all names in heav'n. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


It is hardly poſſible for you to beſeech and intreat God to 
make any one happy in the _— enjoyments of his glory to 
all eternity, and yet be to ſee him enjoy the much 
ſmaller gifts of God, in this ſhort and low ſtate of human life. 


Law. 
(3-) Think it no glory to fwell in tyranny. Sidney. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, bd 
Which never craſeth to itſelf, 


enlarge 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. Shak. H. VI. 
9 


Each ſoldier longing for near coming . Fairfax. 
Iſrael's bright ſceptre far leſs glory E. AP" 
There have been fewer friends on earth than kings. Cowley. 
Cap we imagine that neither the ambition of pri or in- 


try their fortunes upon the ſea. Burnet. 
"tis to ſhine unknown, 
be fondeſt of your own. Towng. 
(4-) Solomon, in all his g/ory, was not arrayed like one of 
Treated ſo ill, chas'd from your throne, > 
Returning, — ed co 
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To Gro'ry. v. n. [ glorior, Latin.] To boaſt in; to be 


proud of. 
With like jud 


ent g/orying when he had ha 
a thing well, as w 


en he had performed ſome notable miſchief. 


Sidney. 

They were wont, in the pride of their own proceedings, to 
glory, that whereas Luther did but blow away the roof, and 
piſh ſuperſtition, the laſt 
and hardeſt work of all remained, which was to raze up the very 
Huster. 


Zuinglius batter but the walls of 


ground and foundation of popery. 
Let them look they glory not in miſchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. 
Your gliryiug is not good. 
Thou haſt ſeen mount Atlas, 
While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It (tands unmov d, and glories in its beight. 


under which I hve. 


Addiſon's Freeholder. 


If others may glory in their birth, why may not we, whoſe 


parents were called by God to attend on him at his altar? 


Atterbury. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune ; no one therefore 
ſhould glory in his proſperity. Clariſſa. 
To GLos E. v. a, To flatter ; to collogue. Hanmer. See 


To GLOzZE. 


GLOSS. . { [wore ; gleſe, French.] 1. A ſcholium ; 
a comment. 2. Superficial luſtre. In this ſenſe it ſeems 
to have another derivation ; it has perhaps ſome affinity to 
glav. 3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious ; a ſpecious 
repreſentation, This ſenſe ſeems to partake of both the 
former. , | 

(1.) They never hear ſentence, which mentioneth the word 
or ſcripture, but forthwith their glaſes upon it are the word 
preached, the ſcripture explained, or delivered unto us in ſer- 


mons. Hooker. 
Tf then all ſouls, both good and bad, do teach, 


With gen'ral voice, that fouls can never die; 
"Tis not man's flatt'ring g/oſs, but nature's ſpeech, 


Which, like God's oracles, can never lie. Devies. 

Some mutter at certain paſſages therein, by putting ill ge 

upon the text, and taking with the left hand what I offer with 

the right. Hobel. 
All this, without a ge or comment, 

He could unriddle in a moment. Hudibras. 


In many places he has perverted my meaning by his g/oſſes, 
and interpreted my words into blaſphemy and bawdry, of which 
they were not guilty. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

They give the ſcandal, and the wiſe diſcern; 

Their g/o/es teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden. 

Explaining the text in ſhort g/ofſes, was Accurſius's method. 

Baker on Learning. 

Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 

Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 

Than civil codes with all their get are. 
(2.) His iron coat all over grown with ruſt, 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Whole gliſtering gloſt dark'ned with filthy duſt. 

. You are a ſectary, 

That's the plain truth: your painted gi diſcovers, 

To men that underftand you, words and weakneſs. Shakeſp. 
Golden opinions from all forts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their neweſt g/oſs. Shakeſpeare. 

The doubt will be whether it will poliſh ſo well; for ſteel 
gleſſes are more reſplendent than plates of braſs. Bacon. 

1 — Weeds that the wind did toſs | 


virgins wore : the youths, woven coats, that caſt a 
faint dim gloſs, | 

Like that of oil. Chapman's Iliads. 

It was the colour of devotion, giving a luſtre to reverence, 


and a gloſs to humility. South. 
Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon pleaſant to 


Pope. 


Spenſer, 


ed to do 


Shakeſp. 
1 Cor. v. 6. 


Addiſ. Cato. 
This title of Frecholder is what I moſt glory in, and what moſt 
effectually calls to my mind the happineſs of that government 
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; but never ſo much as in the opening of the Spring, 
ey are all new and freſh, with their firſt gloſs upon them. 
Addiſon, Spectator. 
(3-) Poor painters oft with ſilly poets join, 
To fill the world with ſtrange but vain conceit ; 
One brings the ſtuff, the other ſtamps the coin, 
Which breeds nought elſe but gloſſes of deceit. Sidney. 
It is no part of my ſecret meaning to draw you hereby into 


hatred, or to ſet upon the face of this cauſe any fairer g than 
the naked truth doth afford. — 


He ſeems with forged quaint conceit 


look 
when 


* 


To ſet a g/o/s upon his bad intent. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
The common gloſs 
Of theologians. Milton. 
To Goss. v. n. [ ger, French, from the noun.] x. To 
comment. 2, To make fly remarks. 
(1.) — Thou detain'ft Briſcis in thy bands, 
By prieſtly ging on the gods commands. Dryd. Fables. 
(2.) Her equals firſt obſerv'd her growing zeal, 
And laughing g/of*'d, that Abra ſerv'd fo well. Pri. 
To GLoss. v. a. 1. To explain by comment. 2. To 


© palliate by ſpecious expoſition or repreſentation. 3. To 
embelliſh with foperficiel luſtre. 8 : 

(.) In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws 
Aſſurances, big as g/o/;"d civil laws, Donne. 
(2-) Is this the paradiſe, in deſcription whereof ſo much 

glofſing and deceiving eloquence hath been ſpent ? 


Hookers Sermons. 
Do I not reaſon wholly on your conduct? 


You have the art to g/ % the fouleſt cauſe. Phillips's Briton. 
X(.) But thou, who lately of the common ftrain 

Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 

The ſame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Gl9/s'd over only with a ſaint-like ſhow, 

Then I reſume the freedom which I gave, 


Gal thou art bound to vice, and fill a ſlave. Dryd. Per. 

GLo'ssarv. n. , [ gloſſarium, Latin: gloſſaire, French.] 
A dictionary of obſcure or antiquated words. 

According to Varro, when delubrum was applied to a place, 


it ſignified ſuch a one, in quo dei fimulachrum dedicatum eft ; 
and alſo in the old 8 Stilling fleet. 


T could add another word to the g/ofſary. Baker. 
/ 
GLosSa'Tor. n. , [ gloſſateur, French, from g.! A 
writer of gloſſes; a commentator. 

The reaſon why the aſſertion of a ſingle judge does not prove 
the exiſtence of judicial acts, is becauſe his office is to pronounce 
judgment, and not to become an evidence : but why may not the 
ſame be ſaid of two judges? Therefore, in this reſpect, the 
glaſator's opinion muſt be falſe. Ayliffe. 

GLo'sseR. n. ,. | gloſſarius, Latin.] 1. A ſcholiaſt; a 
commentator. 2. A poliſher. | 

GLo'ssinzss. n. , [from glofſy.] Smooth poliſh ; ſu- 
perficial luſtre. 

Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and glaſiue / much ſurpaſſin 
whatever I had obſerved in marine or common ſalt. 


G1. 0'SSOGRAPHER. n. , [ywacs and yesgu,] A ſcho- 
liaſt; a commentator. 


GLo's80GRAPHY. n. / [yore and yedPu.] The wiit- 
ing of commentaries. 


GLo'ssy. adj. [from g.] Shining; ſmoothly poliſhed. 
There came towards us a perſon of place: he had on him a 
gown with wide ſleeves, of a kind of water-camblet, of an 


excellent azure colour, far more g than ours. Bacon. 
—— The reſt entire | 
Shone with a g ſcurf. Milton. 


His ſurcoat was a bearſkin on his back; 


His hair hung long behind, and g raven black. Dryden. 
___ will ſearch our planted grounds at home, 


For downy peaches and the gie plum. Dryder's Virgil, 
GLOVE. „ / [zlope, Saxon, from laue, Daniſh, to di- 


vide.] Cover of the hands. 
| They flew about like chaff i” 
*Bb 


th* wind; 


„ 0 
For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, 


Some could not ſtay their g/oves to find. Drayton, 
White glves were on his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel, Dryden. 


To GLove. v. a. [from the noun.) To cover as with a 
glove. 
My limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enrag d with grief, 
Are thrice themſelves: hence therefore, thou nice crutch ; 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
Mult g/ove this hand. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
The next he preys on is her palm, 
That alm'ner of tranſpiring balm ; 
So loft, tis air but once remov d; 
Tender as 'twere a jelly glow d. Cleaveland. 


G1o'ver. . , Mom glove.) One whoſe trade is to 
make or ſell gloves. 
Does he not wear a great round beard like a gs paring 
knite ? Shak. Mer. Wives of Windſor. 
To Go ur. v. u. [A low word of which I find no etymo- 
logy.] To pout; to look ſullen. It is ſtill uſed in Scot- 
land, 
She lurks in midſt of all her den, and ſtreaks 
From out a, ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks, 
Where, glonting round her rock, to fiſh ſhe falls. Chat man. 
Glouting with ſullen ſpight, the fury ſhook 
Her clotted locks, and blaſted with each look. Garth. 
To GLOW. v. n. [Slopan, Saxon; glecyen, Dutch.] 1. 
To be heated ſo as to ſhine without flame. 2. To burn 
with vehement heat. 3. To feel heat of body. 4. To 
exhibit a ſtrong bright colour. 5. To feel paſſion of mind, 
or activity of fancy. 6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. 
(1.) But ſithence ſilence leſſeneth not my fire, 
But told it flames, and hidden it does gow, 
I will reveal what ye ſo much deſire. 
His goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
Their office upon a tawny front. Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Kunigund, wife to the emperor Henry II. to ſhow her inno- 
cency, 40 take ſeven glowing irons, one after another, in her 
bare hands, and had thereby no harm. 
Not all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowzng iron with fire. 
(2.) Nor would you find it eaſy to compoſe 
The mettled ſteeds, when from their noſtrils flows 
The ſcorching fire that in their entrails g la Addiſ. Ovid. 
How op'ning heav'ns their happy regions ſhow, 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengeance g/ow. Smith. 


Spenſer. 


Hakeawill. 
Milton. 


Fires that g/aw, 
Shrieks of woe. | Pope. 
f (3. Did not his temples glow 
In the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats? Addif. Cato. 


The cord ſlides ſwiftly through his g/owwing hands. Gay. 


(4. With ſmile that g/ow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's mY hue. Milton. 
Clad in a gown that g/owvs with Tyrian rays. Dryden, 
A malicions joy, 


Whoſe red and fiery beams caſt through your viſage 
A glowing pleaſure. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
From the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light, 


A new creation riſes to my ſight ; 
Such heav'nl _ from his pencil flow 


So warm with life his blended colours glow, 
Amidſ the foft _— Im loſt. Addiſon. 
Like th' ethereal g/ow'd the green expanſe. Savage. 
Faic ideas flow, 


Strike in the ſketch, or in the picture glow. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
With that ripe red th* autumnal ſun beſtows, 
Can move the god. 
Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And fair Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. 
Here clearer ſtars g/ow round the frozen pole, 


Pope. 


P ope. 
Pope. 


Pope, 
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(.) — You firive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from lum, who knew too well 


The inward glowings of a heart in love, Addijoi's Cato. 
Forc'd compliments and formal buws 

Will ſhew thee juſt above neglect; 
The fire with which thy lover g/ows, 

Will ſettle into cold reſpect. Prior. 


Did Shadrach's zeal my g/owwing breaſt inſpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fre. 
Let the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace, 
Glow in thy heart, and ſinile upon thy face. 
With furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidit Rhodope's ſnows. 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſts ne'er learn'd to g/ow 
For others good, or melt at others woe. 
To praiſe is always hard, 
When real virtue fires the ging bard. 
(6.) A fire which every windy paſſion blows ; * 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it g/ows. 
hen crept into aged veins, 
Love flowly burns, and long remains; 
It glows, and with a ſullen heat, 
Like fire in logs, it warms us long. 
To GLow. v. a. 


ule. 


Prior. 


Pete. 


Pot e. 
Pore. 
Lewis, 
Dryden, 


Shadwell. 
To make hot fo as to ſhine. Not in 


on each ſide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 


With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind did ſeem 
To gloæu the delicate cheeks which they did cool. Shake. 
GLow. 3. / [from the verb.] 1. Shining heat. 2. Ve- 


he mence of paſſion. 3. Brightneſs ar vividneſs of colour. 
(3-) — The pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain. 
A waving ene his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in Bright diverſities of day. P 42 
Such as ſuppoſe that the great ſtile might happily be blended 
with the ornamental, that the fimple, grave, and majeſtic dig- 
nity of Raffaelle could unite with the g/ow and buſtle of a 
Paulo, or Tintoret, are totally miſtaken. Reynolds. 
GLo'wworm. . / [ glowand worm.] A ſmall creeping 
inſect with a luminous tail. 
The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night · tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glowworm's eyes. Shakeſp. 
The ghwworm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
A great light drowneth a ſmaller that it cannot be ſeen; as 
the {un that of a glowworm. Bacon's Natural Hiſtcry. 
The man, who firſt upon the ground 
A. g /owworm ſpy d, ſuppoſing he had found. 
A moving di a breathing ſtone ;. 
For life it had, and like thoſe jewels ſhone: 
He held it dear, till by the ſpringing day 
Inform'd, he threw the worthleſs worm away. Waller. 
Ta GLozz. v. u. [Zleran, Saxon.] 1. To flatter; 10 


Shakeſpeare, 


_ wheedle; to infinuate ; to fawn. 2. To comment. This 
ſhould be glo/s. ; 5 
(1.) Man will hearken to his glozing lies, 
And eafily tranigreſs. Milt. Par. Loft. 
So gloæ d the tempter, and his proem tun'd : 


Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milton. 
A. falſe gloxing paraſite would call his foolhardineſs valour, 
and then he may go on boldly, becauſe blindly, and by miſ- 
taking himſelf for a lion, come to periſh like an aſs. South. 
No for a g/ozing ſpeech, jet 
Fair proteſtations, ſpecious marks of friendſhip. Phillips. 
(-) Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloxe 
To be the realm of France, Shakeſh. Henry V. 
GLoze. n. / [from the verb.] 1. Flattery; infinuation. 
2. Specious now; gloſs. Not uſed. 
1.) Now to plain dealing; lay theſe glozes by. ShakeſÞ 
8. Precious couches full oft are naked with a fever; 
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If then a bodily evil in a bodily g/oze be not hidden, 
Shall ſuch morning dews be an eaſe to the heat of a lover's 
fire ? Sidney. 

Gr1.0'zeN. . /. [from gloze.) A flatterer. 

GLUE. . [ glu, Fr. gluten, Lat. glud, Welſh] A 
viſcous body commonly made by boiling the ſkins of ani- 
mals to a gelly ; any viſcous or tenacious matter by which 
bodies are held one to another ; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haſtily receive dry and more ter- 
reſtrial bodies proportionable ; and dry bodies, on the other fide, 
drink in waters and liquors: fo that, as it was well faid by one 


of the ancients of earthy and watery ſubſtances, one is a g/ue 
to another, | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Moxon. 


The drieſt and moſt tranſparent g/ue is the beſt. 
To build the earth did chance materials chuſe, 
And through the parts cementing glue diffuſe. Blackmore. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will make a fort 
of glue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To GLue. v. a. [from the noun] 1. To join with a viſ- 
cous cement, 2. To hold together. 3. To join; to 
unite ; to inviſcate. 
(1.) — I fear thy overthrow 
More than my body's parting with my foul : 
My love and fear glad many friends to thee. Shak. H. VI. 
Whoſo teacheth a fool is as one that glueih a potſherd toge- 
ther. Eccluſ. xxii. 7. 
The cuſtom of crowning the Holy Virgin is ſo much in vogue 
among the Italians, that one often ſees in their churches a little 
tinſel crown, or a circle of ſtars, glued to the canvaſs over the 


head of the figure. Addiſon on Italy. 
' Moſt wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, the fleſh will 
glue together with its own native balm. Derham. 


(2.) The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which fully 
touch one another, ſtick together very ftrongly.; and for ex- 
plaining how this may be, | have invented hooked atoms, 
which 1s begging the queſtion ; and others tell us their bodies 
are glued together by reſt ; that is, by an occult quality, or 
rather by nothing. Newton's Opt. 

(3-) Thoſe waſps in a honeypot are ſenſual men plunged in 


their luſts and pleaſures; and when they are once glued to 


them, tis a very hard matter to work themſelves out. 
L' Eftrange. 
Intemperance, ſenſuality, and fleſhly luſts, do debaſe mens 
minds and clog their ſpirits ; fink us down into ſenſe, and glue 
us to thoſe low and inferior things. Tillotſon. 
She curb'd a groan, that elſe had come ; 
And pauſing, . view'd the preſent in the tomb: 
Then to the heart ador'd devoutly gia d 
Her lips, and, railing it, her ſpeech renew'd. Dryden. 
hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom g/ue my clafping arms. Pope. 
GLutBOILER. n. / [ glue and boil.) Ore whoſe trade is 


to make glue. 
GLu'es. n. /. [from glue.] One who cements with glue. 
Grun. adj. [A low cant word formed by corrupting gleom.] 
Sullen ; ſtubbornly grave. 
Some, when they hear a ſtory, look glum, and cry, Well, 
what then? Guardian. 
To GLUT. v. a. [engloutir, French; glutio, Lat. to ſwal- 
low ; yautw.] 1. To ſwallow ; to devour. 2. To cloy; 
to fill beyond ſufficiency ; to fate; to diſguſt. 3. To 
feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. 4. To overkill ; to load. 


3 * ſaturate. : 3 
1.) — Till cram'd and d, nigh burſt 
With fuck'd and glutted offal. 3 — Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) The am , making his oration, did ſo magnify 
the king and queen, as was enough to glut the hearers. Bacon. 
Love breaks friendſhip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not glut our appetites. Denham. 
way remove N 
His ed hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our toils, N 
And hungry graves no more be glutted with our * 
Aden. 
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No more, my friend; | 
Here let our glutted execution end. Dryden M1, 
I found 

The fickle ear ſoon glutted with the ſound, 
Condemn'd eternal changes to purſue, 
Tir'd with the laſt, and eagerof the new. Prior. 

(3-) With death's —. glut the grave. Milton. 

His faithful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, 
Torn from his breaſt, to g/at the tyrant's eyes. Dryden. 

A ſylvan ſcene, which, riſing by degrees, 

Leads up the eye below, nor g/uts the light 

With one full proſpect ; but invites by many, i 

To view at laſt the whole. Dryden. 

(4.) He attributes the ill ſucceſs of either 2 to their 
gluttim the market, and retailing too much of a bad commodi- 
ty at once, Arbuthnot's Art of Polite Lying. 

(5-) The menſtruum, heing already glutted, could not act 
powerfully enough to diſſolve it. Boyle. 


GLuT. . /. [from the verb] 1. That which is gorged 


or ſwallowed. 2. Plenty even to loathing and fatiety. 3. 
More than enough ; overmuch. 4. Any thing that fills 


up a paſſage. 
I . 


(1.) -—— —Diſgorging foul 
Their deviliſh glut, chain'd thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
— So death 


(2. 

Shall be deceiv'd his g/ut ; and with us two 

Be forc'd to ſatisfy his rav nous maw. Mzltor's Paradiſe Loft. 

Let him but ſet the one in balance againſt the other, and he 
ſhall find himſelf miſerable, even in the very glut of his de- 
lights. L' Eftrange. 

A glut of ſtudy and retirement in the firſt part of ay life, 
caſt me into this ; and this will throw me again into ſtudy and 
retirement. Pope t9 Swift. 

(3-) If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives 
little of it. Ben. Johnſon's Diſcoveries. 
* (4+-) The water ſome ſuppoſe to paſs from the bottom of the 
ſea to the heads of ſprings, through certain ſubterranean con- 
duits or channels, until they were by ſome gut, ſtop, or other 
means, arreſted in their paſſage. Woodward. 


GLU'TINOUS. adj. [ glutineux, French; from gluten, 


Latin.] Gluy; viſcous ; tenacious. | 
The cauſe of all vivification is a gentle and proportionable 
heat, working upon a g/utinous and yielding ſubſtance ; for the 
heat doth bring forth (pirit in that ſubſtance, and the ſubſtance 
being g/utincus, produceth two effects: the one, that the ſpirit 
is detained, and cannot break forth; the other, that the matter, 
being gentle and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion of 
the ſpirits, after ſome ſwelling, into ſhape and members. 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Next this marble venom' d ſeat, 
Smear'd with gums of glutinous heat. Milian. 
Nouriſhment too viſcid and g/atincus to be ſubdued by the 
vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Gr u'Tinousxess. n. , [from g/utinous.] Viſcoſity ; 


tenacity. : ; 
There is a reſiſtance in fluids, which may ariſe from their 


elaſticity, glutinouſneſs, and the friction of their parts. Cheyne. 


GLu'tToN. n. , [ glouton, French; from — Latin, 


to ſwallow.] 1. One who indulges himſelf too much in 


eating. 2. One eager of any thing to excels. 
(1.) The Chineſe eat horſefleſn at this day, and ſome glut- 
tons have uſed to have catsfleſh baked. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down, 
While the vile gluttan dines alone; 
And void of modeſty and thought, 
She follows Bibo's endleſs draught. Prior. 
If a glutron was to ſay in excuſe of his gluttony, that he 
only eats ſuch things as it is lawful to eat, he would make as 
an excuſe for himſelf as the greedy, covetous, ambitious 


tradeſman, that ſhould ſay, he only deals in lawtul buſineſs. 
: Law 


(2.) The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair 
To that laſt ſcene of bliſs, and leave them there; 
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All choſe free joys inſatiably to prove, 


With which rich beauty feaſts the glutten love. Convley, 
Gluttons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, 
Their tatal arts fo impicuſly employ. Cranwille, 


Tr GlutToni'st. wv. n. [from glutton.] To play the 
gluttcn ; to be luxurious. 
Gr.u'TToxous. adj. [from glutton] Given to exceſſive 
teeding ; delighted overmuch with food. 
When they would {mile and fawn upon his debts, 
And take down th' intereſt in their glutt'nous maws. Shakeſh. 
Ihe exceeding luxuriouſneſs of this gluttonous age, wherein 
we prels nature with overweighty burdens, and finding her 
ſtrength detective, we take the work out of her hands, and 
comnut 1t to the artificial help of ſtrong waters. Raleigh. 
Well obſerve 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou cat'ſt and drink'ſt ; teeking from thence 
Due nouriſhment, no glut/onous delight. Milton, 
GLu'TToNoU3Ly, adv. [om glutionous.] With the vo- 
racity of a glutton. 
Grv'tTrony. . , [ gloutonnie, French; from glutton.] 
Exceſs of eating; luxury of the table. 
Glattony, a vice in a great fortune, a curſe in a ſmall. 
Hol; day. 
Their ſumptuous gluttanies and gorgeous feaſts, 


On citron tables or Atlantick ſtone. Milton. 
Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, 
Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Dryden's Ju, 


The inhabitants of cold moiſt countries are generally more 
fat than thoſe of warm and dry; but the moſt common cauſe is 
too gicat a quantity of food, and too ſmall a quantity of mo- 
tion; in plain Engliſh, gluttony and lazineſs. Arbuthnot, 

GLu'y 4j. [from glue] Viſcous; tenacious ; glutinous. 

It is called ballanuck mixture, becauſe it is a g/uy ſpumous 

matter. Harwey on Conf. 

With glay wax ſome new foundations lay : 

Of virgin combs. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour, let it have but ane 

quality of being very gluy or viſcous, and it will mechanically 

ſolve all the phænomena of the grotto. Addiſon. 

SM . (Iriſh; gleann, glyn, plur. Erſe ; glenn, Scot- 
tiſh.] A hollow between two mountains. 

Though he could not beat out the Iriſh, yet he did ſhut 
them up within thoſe narrow corners and ght under the moun- 
tain's foot, Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

To Gxar. v. n. [xznynnan, Saxon; Anorren, Dutch. ] 
To GMARL. Lo growl ; to murmur ; to ſnarl. 
When he gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 

And felly gner, until day's enemy 

Did him appeaſe. 

Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy ſide, 

And wolves are grarling who {hall gnaw thee firſt, Shakeſp. 

Grarliag torrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. Shakeſp. R. II. 
The guarring porter durſt not whine 2 doubt; 
Still were the furies while their ſovereign ſpoke. Fairfax. 
Gna'xzLED. adj. | gnar, nar, or nurr, is in Staffordſhire 
a hard knot of wood which boys drive with ſlicks.] Knot- 
ty. 
Merciful heav'n! 

Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 

Splitt'ſt the unwedgeable and grarled oak, | 

Than the ſoft myrtle. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

To Gxnazn. wv. a. | knaſcien, Dutch.] To ſtrike together; 
to claſh. 
The ſeer, who could not yet his wrath aſſwage, 
Rowl'd his green eyes, that ſpark1'd with his rage, 
And gaafb his teeth. Dryden's Virg. 
Toa GnasH. v. n. 1. To grind or collide the teeth. 2. 
To rage even to colliſion of the teeth; to fume; to 
- growl. . | 
867.) He ſhall gzaſ6 with his teeth, and melt away. _ 
Pſalm CX1l. 10. 


- Spenſer. 


There ſhall be weeping and gnaſting of teeth, Matth, viii, 


 GNAT. u. /. [Znært, Saxon.] 
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(2.) — His great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, 
And grimly gaaſb, threatning revenge in vain, 
They gna/bed upon me with their teeth, 
——— They him laid 
Gnajhin; tor anguith, and deſpite and ſhame, 


Hen ſer. 
F/. XXXV. 16, 


To find himſeif not matchleſs. | Milton, 
Wich beiling rage Atrides hurn'd, 
And foam betwixt his gaaſbing grinders churn'd, Dryden, 


1. A ſmall winged ſinging 
infect. 2. Any thing proveibially ſmall. 
(1.) Her whip of cricket's bone, the laſh of film; 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey- coated gnat. Shakeſpeare, 
(2.) Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a guat and ſwallow a 
came!, Matr. xxiii. 24. 
Gnxna'TFLOWER, n. [ gnat and flower.] A flower, o- 
ther wite called the bee flower. 
Gxa'TSNAPPER. / | gnat and ſnap.) A bird fo called, 
becaute he lives by catching gnats. 

They deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, but only the 
gnatſnapbfer. Hakewill un Providence. 
Ta Gxnaw. v. a. [znaxan, Saxon; knaghen, Dutch.] 1. 

To eat by degrees ; to devour by flow corrofion. 2. To 
bite in agony or rage. 3. To wear away by biting. ,. 
To fret; to walte; to corrode. 5. To pick with the 

teeth. 

(1.) A knowing fellow, that would graw a man 

Like to a vermine, with his helliſh braine, 

And many an honeſt ſoule, even quick had ſlain. 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv'n, as raw 

Young foldicrs at their exerciſings guaw. Dryden Juv. 
(2.) Alas, why gnaw you fo your nether lip ? 

Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame. Shak. Othells. 

They gnarved their tongues for pain. Rev. xvi. 10. 
He comely fell, and dying gzaw'd the ground. Dryden. 
(3-) Gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 

I gain'd my freedom. N Comedy of Errours. 
Like rotten fruit I fall, worn like a cloth, 

Guawn into rags by the. devouring moth. Candy: 


Chapman, 


A lion, hampered in a net, called to a mouſe to. help him 


out of the ſnare : the mouſe gzawed the threads to 2 and 
ſet the lion at liherty. 'Eftrange. 
(5-) His bones clean pick'd ; his very bones 8 
ryulen. 
To G NAW. v. u. To exerciſe the teeth. It is now uſed 
actively. 

lImight well, like the ſpaniel, gnaau upon the chain that ties 
me; but I ſhould ſooner mar my teeth than procure _— 

ney. 

See the hell of having a falſe woman : my bed ſhall be abu- 

ſed, my coffers ranſacked, my reputation gnawzwn at. Shakeſp. 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand tearful wrecks, 
A thouſand men that filhes gaatu d upon. Shakeſp. R. III. 


GNA WN] ER. n. /. from gnaw.] One that gnaws. 


Gno'mMon. u. /. [ywyuwr.] The hand or pin of a dial. 
The gnomn of every dial is ſuppoſed to repreſent the axis of 
the world, and therefore the two ends or extremities thercof 
muſt directly anſwer to the North and South pole. Harris. 
There were from great antiquity ſun-dials, by the ſhadow ot 
a ſtyle or gzomon, denoting the hours of the day. Broxwn. 
Gu'oMonicks. n. /. [H.] A ſcience which makes 
a part of the mathematicks : it teaches to find the juſt pro- 
portion of ſhacows for the conſtruction of all kinds of ſun 
and moon dials, and for knowing what o'clock it is by 
means thereof; as alſo of a gnomon or ſtile, that throws 

off the ſhadow for this purpoſe. Trewoux. 

To GO. v. . pret. I went ; I have gone. [zan, Saxon. 
This was probably changed to gone, or gang, then con- 
trated to go. Went is the preterite of the 0 b wend. | 
1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 2. To move; not 
ſtand ſtill. 3. To walk folemaly. 4. To walk leiſurely, 
not run. 5. To march or walk a-foot. 6. To travel; 

to journey. 7. To proceed; to make a progreſs. 5. 
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To remove from place to place. 9. To depart from a 
place; to move from a place; the oppoſite of 4% come. 
10. To move or paſs in any manner, or to any end, 11. 
To paſs in company with others. 12. To proceed in any 
courſe of life good or bad. 13. To proceed in mental 
operations. 14. Lo take any road. 15. To marca in a 
hoſtile or warlike manner. 16. Lo change ſtate or opi- 
nion for better or worſe. 17. To apply one's ſelf. 18. 
To have recourſe to. 19. To be about to do. 20. To 
ſhift; to paſs life not quite well. 21. To decline; to 
tend towards death or ruin. This ſenſe is only in the par- 
ticiples going and gone. 22. To be in party or deſign. 
23. Jo eſcape. 24. To tend to any act. 25. To be 
uttered. 26. To be talked of ; to be known. 27. To 
ſs ; to be received. 28. To move by mechaniſm. 29. 
o be in motion from whatever cauſe. 30. To move in 
any direQtion. 31. To flow; to paſs ; to have a courſe. 
32. To bave any tendency. 33. To be in a ſtate of com- 
pact or partnerſhip. 34. To be regulated by any method; 
to proceed upon principles. 35. To be pregnant. 36. 
To paſs; not to remain. 37. To pals, or be looted ; 
not to be retained. 38. To be expended. 39. To be in 
order of time or place. 40. To reach or be extended to 
any degree. 41. To extend to conſequences. 42. To 
reach by effects. 43. Jo extend in meaning. 44. To 
- ſpread ; to be diſpetſed; to reach. 45. To have influ- 
ence ; to be of weight ; to be of value. 46. To be rated 
one with another ; to be conſidered with regard to greater 
or leſs worth. 47. To contribute; to conduce ; to con- 
cur ; to be an ingredient, 48. To fall out, or terminate; 
to ſucceed. 49. To be in any flate. This ſenſe is im- 
rſonal. 50. To proceed in train or conſequence. 51. 
Te Go about. To attempt; to endeavour ; to ſet one's 
ſelf to any buſineſs. 52. 2 Go afide. To err; to de- 
viate from the right. 53. To Go between. To inter- 
poſe ; to moderate between two. 54. To Go by. To 
paſs away unnoticed. $5. To Go by. To find or get 
in the concluſion. 55. To Go by. Jo obſerve as a rule. 
57. To Go down. To be ſwallowed; to be received, 
not rejected. 58. To Go in and out. To do the buſi- 
neſs of life. 59. To Go in and out. To be at liberty. 
60. Toa Go off. To die; to go out of life; to Wess 
Gi. To Go off. To depart from a poſt. 62. To Go on. 
To make attack. 63. To Go on. To proceed. 64. 
To Go _ To revolt; to betake bimſelf to another 
party. 65. To Go out. To go upon any expedition. 
56. To 65 out. Jo be extiegnithed. £4 ToG * 
To perform throughly ; to execute. 68. To Go through. 
To ſuffer ; to undergo. 69. To Go upon. To take as a 
principle. 70. The E.. of this word are very indiſtinct: 
us general notion is motion or progreſſion. It commonly 
expteſſes paſſage from a place, in oppoſition to come. 
This is often obſervable even in figurative expreſſions. We 
fay, the words that go before and that come after : to-day 
goes away and to-morrow comes. 
(1.) ———— You know that love 
Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. Shakeſpeare. 
After ſome months thoſe muſcles become callous ; and, hav- 
ing yielded to the <xtenfion, the patient makes ſhift to go upon 
u, though lamely. | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
(2.) Riſe, let us he gong. Matt. xxvi. 46. 
(3+) If there be cauſe for the church ta go forth in ſolemn 
proceſſion, his whole family have ſuch buſine ſs come upon them 
that no ogg can be pared. Hogker, 
(4-) And mult I go to him? 


. — Thou muſt run to him; for thou haſt ſtaid fo long, that 


going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 


Shakeſpeare. 
(5). I will only go through on my feet. 


Num. xx. 19. 
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(6.) From them I go, 


This uncouth errand ſole. Alillou. 
(7.) Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While they ftab us; and fo the jeſt goes round. Dr yen. 


($.) 1 am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhould I wade no more, 
Keturning were as teqious as go o'er, Shaheſp. Macbeth. 
(9.) I hope it be not gore, to tell my lor 
That I kits aught but him. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
At once, good- night: 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
And when ſhe had fo ſaid ſhe vent her way. Jo. xi. 28. 
I will let you ge, that ye may facrifice, only you ſhall not 
go very far away, 8 Ex. viii. 28. 
Colcheſter oy ters are put into pits, where the ſea goeth and 
cometh, Bacon's Natural Hiftory.. 


A young tall ſquire 
Did from the camp at firſt before him 29. Cooley. 
Then I concur to let him ge for Greece, 
And wiſh our Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden. 
Go firſt the maſter of thy nerds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal twain and kind. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(10.) Though the vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 

G3 not for thy tything thyſelf to the devil. Trſſer, 
She may go to bed when the liſt; all is as ſhe will. SHH. 

You did wiſh that I would make her turn ; 

Sir, the can turn and turn, and yet g on. SH. Othello, 

I am glad to ice your lord ſhip abraad: Lheard fay your lord 
ſhip was lick: I hope your lord{kip goes abroad by advice. 

Shakejpeare's Henry IV. 

The mourners go about the ſtreets. Eccl. xii. 5. 

The tun ſhall go down over the prophets, and the day thall 

be dark over them. Mac. iii. 6. 

Put every man his ſword by his fide, and ge in and out from 

gate to gate throughout the camp. Ex. xXxXII. 27. 

The ſun, which once did ſhine alone, 
Hung down his head, and wiſh'd for night, 

When he beheld twelve ſuns for one 
Going about the world, and giving light. 

This ſeen, the reſt at awful diftance ſtood, 
As if they had been there as ſervants ſet, 

To ſtay, or to go on, as he thought good, 
And not purſue, but wait on his retreat. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 
Turn not children gcizg, till yap have given them all the 

ſatisfaction they are capable of. Lacke. 
+ Hittory only acquaints us that his fleet ven? up the Elbe, 
he having carried his arms as far as that tiver. Arbuthnot. 
The laſt advice I give you relates to your behaviour when 
you are geing to be hanged, which, either for robbing your 
maſter, for houſebreaking, or geing upon the highway, may 
very probably be your lot. Swift's Directions to the Footman. 
Thote who come for gold will go off with pewter and braf*, ' 
rather than return empty. _ Savift, 
(11.) Thou ſhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, and 

ſhalt go forth in the es of them that make merry. 
Jeremiah, xxxi. 4. 

Away, and with thee go, the worſt of woes, 

That ſeek'ſt my friendſhip, and the gods thy toes. Clin. 
He goeth in company with the workers of iniquity, and walk - 
eth with wicked men. Ich, xxxiv. 8. 
Whatever remains in ſtory of Atlas, or his kingdom of old, 
is fo obicured with age or fables, that it may ge along with 
thoſe of the Atlantick iſlands. Temtle. 
(32.) And the Levites that are gene away far from me, 
when Iſrael went aſtray, which were aſtray away rem wie 
after their idols, they ſhall even bear their iniquity. 
| | Ralle, xliv. 20, 

(13.) If I had unwarily too far engaged myſelf for the te- 
ſent publiſhing n, truly I ſhould have kept it by me till I had 
once again gore over it. Digby on the Soul, Dedicati., 
Thus I have gone through the ſpeculative coniideration of 
the Divine Providence. Hale Ortzin of Menkind. 
1 hope, by geing over all theſe particulars, you may receive 
ſome tolerable ſatisfaction about this great ſubject. South. 


Hey be rt. 


If we go over the laws of Chriſtiaaity, we ſhall find that, 
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excepting a few particulars, they enjoin the ſame things, only 


they have made our duty more clear and certain. Tillotſon, 
In theu primary qualities we can go but a very little way. 
Locke. 
I 9 over ſome parts of this argument again, and enlarge a 
liithe more upon them. Locke. 
They are not able all their life-time to reckon, or regularly 
g o any moderate ſeries of numbers. Locke. 
(14.) I will go along by the highway; I will neither turn to 
the right hand, nor to the left. Deut. ii. 27. 
Who ſhall bemoan thee? Or who ſhall ge aſide to aſk how 
thou docſt ? Jer. xv. 5. 
| His horſes 29 about 
Almoſt a mile. Shakeſp Macbeth. 
I have enilcerveured to eſcape ihto the eaſe and freedom of a 
piivate icene, where a man may go his own way and his own 
pics. Temple. 
(1 5.) You were advis'd his fleſh was capable 
Ot wounds ar ſcars, and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift where moſt trade of danger rang d; 
Vet did you fay go forth. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
We be not able to go up againſt the people ; for they are 
ſtronger than we. Numb. xiii. 31. 
Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and ſpoil them 
until the morning light. 1 Sg. xiv. 36. 
Thou art able to go againit this Philiſtine to fight with him. 
1 Sa. xvil. 33. 
'The remnant of Jacob ſfliall be among the Gentiles as a lion 
among the beaſts of the foreſt; who, it he go through, both 
treadeth down and teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. 
Mic. v. 8. 
(16.) We will not hearken to the king's words to go from 
our religion. 1 Mac. ii. 22. 
The regard of the publick ſlate, in ſo great a danger, made 
all thoſe goodly things, which went fo to wreck, to be lightly 
accounted of in compariſon of their lives and liberty. Knolles. 
They look upon men and matters with an evil eye; and are 
beſt pleaſed when things go backward, which is the worſt pro- 


perty of a ſervant of a prince or ſtate. Bacon. 
All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. Dryden s Virgil. 


Landed men, by their providence and good huſbandry, ac- 
commodating their expences to their income, keep themſelves 
from going backwards in the world. Locke. 

Cato, we all g9 into your opinion. Addiſon. 

(17.) Seeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, like a reſolute 
orator, he went not to denial, but to jultify his cruel falſehood. 

| Sidney. 

Becauſe this atheiſt goes mechanically to work, he will — 
offer to affirm that all the parts of the embryon could, accerding 
to his explication, be formed at a time. Bentley. 

(18.) Dare any of you, having a matter againſt another, go 
to law before the unjuſt, and not before the ſaints? 1 Cor. 

(19.) So extraordinary an example, in ſo degenerate an age, 
deſerves for the rarity, and, I was going to ſay, for the incre- 
dibility of it, the atteſtation of all that knew him, and conſi- 
dered his worth. | Locke. 

(20.) Every goldſmith, eager to engroſs to himſelf as much 
as he could, was content to pay high for it, rather than go 


without. | Locke. 
Cloaths they muſt have; but if they ſpeak for this ſtuff, or 
that colour, they ſhould be ſure to go without it. Locke. 
(21.) He is far gane, and, truly, in my youth, 
I ſuffer'd much extremity for love, 
Very near this. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
(22.) They with the vanquiſh'd prince and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. Dryden. 


(23.) Timotheus himſelf fell into the hands of Doſitheus and 
Soſipater, whom he beſought with much craft to let him go with 
his life. | 2 Mac. xii. 24. 

(24.) tans ow ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd 
m 


In parcels as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him. Shakeſp. As you like tt. 

(25.) His diſciples perſonally appeared among them, and 
aſcertained the report which had gone abroad concerning a life 


grees ? 
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fo full of miracles, Addiſon on the Chriftian Religion, 
(26.) It has the greateſt town in the iſland that —.— 
the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in ſeveral places covered with 
a very fruitful ſoil. i Addiſon on Italy. 
(27.) Becauſe a fellow of my acquaintance ſet forth her 
prailes in verſe, I will only repeat them, and ſpare my own 
tongue, ſince ſhe grces for a woman. Sidney. 
And the man went among men for an old man in the days of 
Saul, 1 Sa. xvii. 12 
A kind imagination makes a bold man have vigour and en- 
terprize in his air and motion: it ſtamps value upon his face, 
and tells the people he is to go for ſo much. Collier. 
Clipping ſhould be finally ſtopped, and the money which re- 
mains ſhould go according to its true value. Locke, 
(28.) This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for him, Bac. 
Clocks will ge as they are ſet; but man, 


Irregular man's never conſtant, never certain. Otæuay. 
Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go jult alike, yet each believes his own. Pope. + 


( 29.) The weyward filters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Clipt and waſhed money goes about, when the entire and 
weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 
(30.) Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of 
boclies: if you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of your 
profeſſions, Shakejp. Merry Wives f Windſor. 
Shall the ſhadow go forward ten degrees, or go back ten de- 
2 Kings, xx. 9. 
(31.) The god I am, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes, 


Tyber my name. Dryden's An. 
(32.) Athenians, know 

Againtt right reaſon all your counſels go; 

This is nat fair, nor profitable that, 

Nor t other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden Perf. 


(33-) As a hon was beftriding an ox that he had newly pluck- 
ed down, a robber paſſing by cried out to him, half ſhares: 
you ſhould go your ſnip, ſays the lion, if you were not fo for- 
ward to be your own carver. L' Eftrange. 

There was a hunting match agreed upon betwixt a lion, an 
aſs, and a fox, and they were to go equal ſhares in a — 

"Eftrange. 

(34.) Where the multitude beareth ſway, laws that ſhall 
tend to the preſervation of that ſtate muſt make common ſmaller 
offices to go by lot, for fear of ſtrife and diviſions likely to 
ariſe. Hecker. 

We are to go by another meaſure. Spratt. 

The principles I there went on, I ſee no reaſon to alter, 


| Locke. 
The reaſons that they went upon were very ſpecious and pro- 
bable. Bentley. 


(35. Great bellied women, 
That had not half a week to go. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
The fruit ſhe goss with, 

I pray that it good time and life may find. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 

Of living creatures ſome are a longer time in the womb, and 
ſome ſhorter : women go commonly nine months, the cow and 
the ewe about fix — 5 Bacon. 

Some do go with their young the fixth part of a year, or two 
over or under, that is, about fix or nine weeks : and the whelps 


of theſe ſee not 'till twelve days. Brown. 
And now with ſecond hopes ſhe goes, Rs 
And calls Lucina to her throws. Milton. 
(36.) She began to afflict him, and his ſtrength wer? from 
hun. Judges, xvi. 19. 


When our merchants have brought them, if our commo- 


dities will not be enough, our money muſt go to pay for them. 


Locke. 


(37+) Then he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his der turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick. Shakeſp. K. John. 


(38.) Scholars e 
willing to let any # ornament, 1 ill not ſerve 
— 18 Flealunm on the Clafictu. 
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(19.) We muſt enquire farther what is the cannexian of that 
fentence with thoſe that go before it, and thoſe which follow it. 
Waits's Logich, 


(40.) Can another man perceive that I am conſcious of any 


thing, when I perceive it not myſelf? No man's knowledge 
here can g beyond his experience. Lecke. 
(41.) It is not one maſter that either directs or takes notice of 
thele : it goer a great way barely to permit them. C'Eftranzec. 
(42.) Conſidering the cheapneſs, ſo much money might £9 


farther than a ſum ten times greater could do now. Wilkins, 
(43-) His amorous expreſſions go no further than virtue may 
allow. * Dryden's Owid, Preface. 


(44-) Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav'nous foe 

In morſels cut, to make it farther go. Tate's Ju venal. 

(45-) I had another reaſon to decline it, that ever uſes to go 
far with me upon all new inventions or experiments ; which 1s, 
that the beſt trial of them is by time, and obſerving whether 
they live or no. Temple. 

"Tis a rule that goes a great way in the government of a 
ſober man's life, not to pat any thing to hazard that may be 
ſecured by induſtry, conſideration, or circumſpection. L'Eftra. 

Whatever appears againſt their prevailing vice goes for no- 
thing, being cirnec not applied, or paſling for libel and ſlander. 


Swift. 
(46.) I think, as the world gces, he was a good fort of man 
enough. Arbathnot. 


(47.) The medicines which go to the ointments are fo ſtrong, 
that, if they were uſed inwards, they would kill thoſe that uſe 
them, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

More parts of the greater wheels go to the making one part 
of their lines. Glan ville Scef fir. 

There goes a great many qualifications to the compleating 
this relation: there is no ſhare of honour and conſcience 
and ſufliciency required. Collier of Friendſhip. 

I give the ſex their revenge, by laying together the many vi- 
cious characters that prevail in the male world, and ſhewing 
the different mgredients that go to the making vp of ſuch diffe- 
rent humours and conſtitutions. Addiſon. 

Something better and greater than high birth and quality 
muſt go toward acquiring thoſe demonſtrations of publick eſ- 
teem and love. Sawift to Pope. 

(48.) Your ſtrong poſſeſſion much more than your right, 

Ox elſe it muſt go wrong with you and me. Shakeſp. K. John. 

Howe'er the buſineſs goes, you have made fault 

PF th' boldneſs of your ſpeech. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

I will ſend to thy father, and they ſhall declzre unto him 
how things go with thee. Tob. x. 8. 

In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory ſhall go on the one fide ; and 
yer, if it be wind by the grols, it would go on the other fide. 

Bacon. 

It has been the conſtant abſervation of all, that if a miniſter 
had a cauſe depending in the court, it was ten to one but it 
went againſt him. South, 

At the time of the prince's landing, the father, eafily fore- 
ſeeing” how. things would go, went over, like many others, to 


the prince. Swift. 

Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, you muſt pay 

me the reward. Watts's Legick. 
(49.) It ſhall go ill with him that is left in his — 

„Xxx. 

He called his name Beriah, becauſe it went evil with his 

ſe. x Chron. vii. 23. 


(Fo. ) How goes the night, boy? 
— The moon is down: I have not heard the clock; | 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
— I had hope, 
When violence was ceas'd, and war on earth, 
All would have then gone well. Milton. 
Duration in itſelf is to be conſidered as going on in one con- 
ſtant, equal, uniform courſe. Locke. 
(51.) O dear father, 
It is thy buſineſs that I go abont. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I lot him; but ſo found, as well I ſaw 


He could not loſe himſelf, but went about 
His father's buſineſs. Miltore. 
Which anſwer exceedingly united the vulgar minds to them, 


he loved her; for, indeed, he was mad for her. 
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who concurred only with them as they ſaw them like to pre- 
vail in what they Wert about. Clarendon, 
Some men, from a falſe perſuaſion that they cannot reform 
their lives, and root out their old vicious habits, never fo much 
as attempt, endeavour, or go about it. South. 
Either my book is plainly enough written to. he rightly un- 
deritood by thoſe who perule it with attention and indifferency, 
or elle I have writ mine fo obſcurely that it is in vain to g9 
about tc mend it. | Lecke. 
They never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 
their vices ; but expoſe them freely to view. Sc. 
(52.) If any man's wife g9 aſide, and commit a treſpaſs 
againſt him. Numb. v. 12. 
(53-) I did go between them, as I nid; but more than that, 
Shakeſp. 
(54-) Do not you come my tardineſs to chide, 
That laps d in time and pation, lets go by 
Th' impor ant acting of your dread command? 
Shakeſj cares Hamlet. 
So much the more our carver's excellent, 


Which lets go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes her 
As ſhe liv'& now. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


What's that to us? The time goes by; away. Shakeſp. 
(55-) In argument with men a woman ever - 
Goes by the worſe, whatever be her cauſe. Milton. 


He's ſure to go by the worſt that contends with an adverſary 
that is too mighty for him. L'Eflrange. 
(56.) 'Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching one can po- 
ſitively judge of the ſize and form of a ſtone : and indeed the 
frequency of the fits, and violence of the ſymptoms, are a bet- 
ter rule to go by. Sharps Surgery. 
(57.) Nothing fo ridiculous, nothing ſo impoſſible, but it 
goes down whole with him for truth and earneſt. . Eftrange. 
Folly will not eafily go down in its own natural form with 
diſcerning judges. Dr, den. 
If he be hungry, bread will go down. Locke. 
Miniſters are ſa wiſe to leave their proceedings to be ac- 
counted for by reaſfoners at a diſtance, who often mould them 
into the ſyſtems that do not only go doxwn very well in the.cof- 
feehouſe, but are ſupplies for pamphlets in the preſent age. 


Savift, 

(58.) The Lord ſhall preſerve thy going out and thy coming in. 
| | Palms. 

(59.) He ſhall go in and out, and find paſture. hr, x. 9. 


(60.) I would the friends we miſs were ſafe arny'd ; 
Some muſt go off; and yet, by theſe I ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shokeſp. Macbeth. 
In this manner he wwent of, not like a man that departed ot 
of lite, but one that returned to his abode. Tatler. 
(61.) The leaders having charge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shakeſp. Hen. IV, 
(62.) —— — Bold Cethegus, 
Whole valour I have turn'd-into his poiſon, 
And prais'd fo to daring, as he would 
Go on upon the gods. Ben. Johnſon's Catiline, 
(63.) He found. it a great war to keep that peace, but was 
fain to go an in his ſtary. Fine 
He that deſires only that the work of God and religion ſhall go 
on, is pleaſed with it, whoever is the inſtrument. Taytzr. 
I. have eſcaped many threats of ill fits by theſe motions : it 
they go on, the only poltice I have dealt with is wool trom the 
belly of a fat ſheep. Temple, 
To look upon the foul as going cx from ſtrength to ſtrength, 


to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new acceilions of 


glory, and N all eternity, is agrecable. Addiſon. 
Ge on cheartully in the glorious courie you have undertaken, 
Addiſon. 


Copious bleeding is the moſt effectual remedy in the begin- 
ning of the diſeaſe ; but when the expectoration goes, on luc- 


cefsfully, not fo proper, becauſe it ſametimes ſuppreticth it. 
As buthuct on Diet. 


I have already handled ſome abuſes during the late manage- 


ment, and in convenient time ſhall ge oz with the reit. ret, 
When we had found that defign impracticaile, we ſhould 
not- have gone on in ſo expenſive a management 0: 1t, Kꝛoift. 


Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a manner, with duch 


frequent blots and interlineations, that they ate hardly able to. 


86330 
g 52 withont perpetual heſitations, or extraordinary expletives. 
Swift. 
I wiſh you health to ge oz with that noble work. Berkley. 


(64.) In the change of religion, men of ordinary underſtand- 
ings don't ſo much conſider the principles as the practice of thoſe 
to whom they £9 0Ver. | Addiſmn on Italy. 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, was uſed to fol- 
low, is now gene over to money. Swift. 
(65.) You need not have pricked me: there are other men 
fitter to go cut than I. Shak, Henry IV. 
(66.) Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will gy ont, 
With titles blown from adulation ? Shak. Henry V. 
Spirit of wine burned 'till it 32 cut of itſelf, will burn no 
more. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
he care of a ſtate, or n arme, onght to be as conſtant as 
the chymiſt's fire, to make any great production; and if it goes 


£7 tor an hour, perhaps the whole operation ſails. * Tembp. 
The mcrnmg, as miſtaken, turns about; 
And all her early fires again go out. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and the flame rather 
£9 gut than be ſmothered. Collier en Friendſhip. 
My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And life itſelf gocs cut at thy diſpleaſure. Addiſon's Cato. 
And at her felt approach and ſecret might, 
Art after art goes cut, and all is night. Pote's Dunciad. 
(67.) Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through with 
that kind of life, he was as deſirous for his ſake as for his own 
to enter into it. Sidney. 
If you can as well go through with the ſtatute laws of that 
land, 1 will think you have not loſt all your time there. Spenſer, 
Kings ought not to ſuffer their council to go through with the 
reſolution and direction, as if it depended on them, but take 
the matter back into their own hands. Bacon. 
He much feared the earl of Antrim had not ſteadineſs of mind 
enough to go threugh with ſuch an undertaking. Clarendon. 
The amazing difficulty and greatneſs of his account will ra- 
ther terrify than inform him, and keep him from ſetting heartily 
about ſuch a taſk, as he deſpairs ever to go through with it. 
South's Sermons. 


The in Germany are borrowing money, in order to 
go through their part of the expence. 
(68.) I tell thee that it is, abſolutely neceſſary for the common 
that thou ſhouldſt go throug h this operation. Arbuthnot. 
(69.) This ſuppoſition I have gone ufen through thoſe papers. 
fon. 

Go To. interj. Come, come, take the right courſe. A 


ſcornful exhortation. 
Go to then, O thou far renowned ſon 
Of great Apollo: ſhew thy famous might 


In medicine. Spenſer. 
Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow ; 
Let me be clear of thee. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


My favour is not bought with words like theſe : 

Go to; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go- v. n. /. Deluſion ; artifice ; circumvention ; over- 
reach. 

Except an apprentice is inſtructed how to adulterate and var- 
niſh, and give you the go-by upon occaſion, his maſter may be 
charged with neglect. Collier on Pride. 

Go-cARTr. n. /. [go and cart.) A machine in which chil- 
dren are incloſed to teach them to walk, and which they 
puſh forward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try'd in | 

Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from ſliding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ſtranger, 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer. Prior. 
Goap. . , [zav, Saxon] A pointed inſtrument with 
which oxen ate driven forward. 
Oft in his harden'd hand a goad he bears. Pope. 

To Goap. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To prick or drive 
with the goad. 2. To incite ; to ſtimylate ; to inſtigate; 
to drive forward, 


Addiſon on the War, 


G O A 


(2. Moſt dan 
Ts that temptation, that doth goad us on 
To fin in loving virtue. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mea ſ. 
Goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, | 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The ule of your own virtues. 
Shakeſp. AM well that ends wwell. 
Of all that breathes the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden. 


Goar.. n. /. [gaule, French, a long pole ſet up to mark 


the bounds of the race.] 1. The landmark ſet up to bound 
a race ; the point marked out to which racers run. 2. 
The farting poſt. 3. The final purpoſe ; the end 10 
which a defign tends. 4. It is ſometimes improperly 
written for gael, or jail. | 
(1.) As at the Clympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Part curb their fiery ſtecds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels. Multon's Par. Loſt, 
And the flope fun his upward beam 
Shoots againſt the duſky pole, 
Pacing toward the other goa“. 6 
(2.) Haſt thou beheld, when from they ſtart, 
The youthful clarioteers with heaving ucart 
Ruſh to the race ? ; Dryder's Virz. 
(3-) Our poet has always the goal in his eye, which directs 
him in his race; ſome beautiful deſign, which he firſt eſtabliſhes, 
and then contrives the means, which will naturally conduct him 
to his end. Dryden. 
Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal; 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole. 
So man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 
Touches fome wheel, or verges to fome goal; 
"Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. Pot e. 
Goar. . . [geror, Welſh.] Any edging ſewed upon 
cloth to ſtrengthen it. Skinner. 
GOAT. ». / [zaz, Saxon and Scottiſh ] A ruminant ani- 
mal that ſeems a middle ſpecies between deer and ſheep. 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shak. Macheti/-. 
e Cyclops care not for your goat-fed Jove, 
Nor other bleſt ones; we are better farre. Chapman. 
Vou may draw naked boys riding and playing with their pa- 
per mills upon goats, eagles, or dolphins. Peacham. 
The hittle bear that rock'd the mighty Jove, 
The ſwan whoſe borrow'd ſhape conceal'd his love, 
And grac'd with light; the nurſing goat's _— 
With heaven, and duty rais'd the pious maid. 


Milton. 


Pte. 


Creech. 


Goa'TBEARD. . , [goat and beard; barba capri.) \ 
plant. 
Goa'TcCHAFER. u. . An inſect; a kind of beetle. 
Bailey. 


Goa'THtnrD. n. / [zat and hyp>, Saxon, a feeder or 
tender.] One whoſe employment is to tend goats. 
Is not thilk ſame goatherd proud, 
That fits on. yonder bank, 
Whoſe ſtraying herd themſelf doth ſhrowd 
Among the buſhes rank ? Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
They firſt gave the goatherd good contentment, and the 
F ˙ adireiled; - 
| atton. 
Goa'TtTMARJoRaM. . / The fame with GoaTsSBE arD. 
Goa'TSMILK. . /. [goat and milk.) This is more pro- 
perly two words. 
After the fever and ſuch like accidents are diminiſhed, aſſes 
and goat/milk may be neceſſary. 
Goa'rTMILKER. . / [goat and will.] 
ſo called from ſucking goats. . 
Goart's Rue. u. /. | galega.) A plant. 
Goat's Rue has the reputation of being a 
and ſadorifick : the Italiane eat it raw and 


is of no eſteem. | 
Goa'TsKin. 7. / [ goat and Ain. 


alexipharmick 
Voted, Hil.» 


G OB 
Then fill'd two goatfhins, with her hands divine; 
With water one, and one with ſable wine. 


Goa'Ts-THORN. . . [ goat and thorn.] An herb. 


Goa'Tisn. «dj. [from ru Reſembling a goat in any 


quality; as, rankneſs ; lu 
a. rey evaſion of a 1 2 2K. 
/þ diſpoſition on the change of a ſtar. S, A. Lear. 
he laſt is notorious for its goati/h ſmell, and tufts not un- 
like the beard of that lecherous animal. More againſt Atheiſm. 
Gos. n. / [gebe, French.] A ſmall quantity. A low 
word 


Do' think I have ſo little wit as to part with ſuch a gob of 


money ? L' Eftrange. 
GO'BBET. . . [gebe, Fr.] A mouthful; as much as 
can be ſwallowed at once. 


Therewith ſhe ſpew'd out of her filthy maw 
A flood of 4 N 


poiſon, horrible and black, 
Full of. great lumps of fleſh and gobbets raw. 
By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 
And, like ambitious Sylla, overgorg'd 
With gabbgts af thy mother's bleeding heart. Shak. H. VI. 
The cooks, flicng it into little gobbets, prick it on a prong 
of iron, and hang it on a furnace. Sandys's Travels, 
The giant gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and blood, 
Lay ſtretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddl'd gore confus d. Addiſon. 
To Go'BBEr. v. a. [from the noun.] To ſwallow at a 
mouthful. A low word. | 


Down comes a kite powdering them, and gobbets u 
both together: * f ee 
geber, to ſwallow, old French.] To 


To CO'BBLE. v. a. [ 
ſwallow haſtily with tumult and noiſe. 
The ſheep were fo keen upon the acorns, that they gobb/ed 
up now and then a piece of the coat along with them. 


Spenſer. 


E' Eftrange. 
Of laſt year's corn in barn great ſtore ; 
Fat tmkeys gobbling at the door. * Prior. 
The time too precious now to waſte, 
And ſupper gobbled up in haſte, 
Again atreſh to cards they run. Suit. 


Golns LER. 2. /. [from gobb/e.] One that devours in haſte ; 
a gormand ; a greedy eater. 
GolsEZTWE EN. . , [ go and between.] One that tranſacts 
buſineſs by running between two parties. Commonly in 
an ill ſenſe. | 
Even as you came in to me, her aſſiſtant, or go-bettween, 
parted from me: I {ay I ſhall be with her between ten and ele- 
ven. Shak. Merry Vives of Windſor. 


Go'sLEm. n. /. | gobelet, Fr.] A bowl, or cup, that holds 
a large draught. 


My figur'd goblets for a diſh of wood. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
We love not loaded boards, and goblets crown'd ; 
But free from ſurfeits our repoſe is found. 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught ; 
Enjoy the Þreſent hour, adjourn the future thought. + 


Go'sLIN. n. /. French; 
retained ; writing it in three ſyllables. This word ſome 
. derive from the Grbe/lines, a faction in Italy, fo that e/ffe 
and goblin is Guelph and Gibelline, becauſe the children of 
eſther party were terrified by their nurſes with the name 
of the other: but it appears that e%½e is Welſh, and 
much older than thoſe factions. Eilf Uilhon are phan- 
toms of the night, and the Germans likewiſe have long had 
ſpitits among them named Goboldi, from which gobelin 
ight be derived.] 1. An evil ſpirit ; a walking ſpirit ; 
a rightful phantom. 2. A fairy ; an elf. 
(2.) Angels and miniſters of grace defend us 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, 
Bring with thee airs from heav'n, or 1 
7 P 5 * peare. 
. 
Ft I * a aa 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


his 


GOD. ». /. Hod, Saxon, which likewiſe ſignifies 


G O D 


To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply'd, 
Art thou that traytor angel ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Always, whilſt he is young, be ſure to preſerve his tender 
mind from all impreſſions notions of ſpirits and goblins, 
or any fearful apprehenſions in the dark. Locke 
(2.) His — Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field; 
But Elfant was of moſt renowned fame, 
Who of all cryſtal did Panthea build. S 
Go, charge — goblins that they grind their joints 
With dry convulſions; ſhorten up their ſinews 
With aged cramps. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 
Heard ſolemn goes the goblin ſtory round. 


Thomſon. 


good. The 
lame word paſſes in both ſenſes with only accidental varia- 


tions through all the Teutonick dialeQs.] 1. The Su- 
preme . 2. A falſe god; an idol. 3. Any perſon or 
or 


thing deified or too much honoured. 
(1. ) Cad is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him muſt worſhip 
him in ſpirit and in truth. Jobn, iv. 24. 
 ——— God above 
Deal between thee and me. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


All the churches of God are united into one by the unity of 


diſcipline and government, by virtue whereof the ſame Chriſt 
ruleth in them all. Pearſon. 


The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is neceſſary, ſelf- 


exiſtent, eternal, immenſe, omnipotent, omniſcient, and beſt 


being: and therefore alſo a being who is and ought to be ef- 
teemed moſt ſacred or holy. Grew's Coſmol. 
(2.) He that facrificeth unto any god, fave unto the Lord 
only, he ſhall be utterly deſtroyed. Excd. xxii. 10. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their ſport. Shakeſpeare's K. Lear. 
Strong god of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
The freezing North, and Hyperborean ſeas, 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia's winter coaſt, 
Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'd moſt. 


(3-) Whoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their belly. 


Phil. iii. 
I am not Licio, 
But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 
For ſuch a ons as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. Shakeſpeare. 


Gov. v. a. [from the noun.] To deify ; to exalt to 


divine honcurs. 


This laſt old man, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father ; 
Nay, godded me indeed. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 


Gop'cHlLD. . , [gad and child.) A term of ſpiritual 
relation ; one for whom one became ſponſor at baptiſm, 
and promiſed to ſee educated as a Chriſtian. 

ame. GolDbDAUGRTER. n. / [ god and daughter.) A gitl for 


whom one became ſponſor in baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual 
relation. 


line, which Spenſer bas once Go'ppetss. . /. [from gad.] A female divinity. 


Hear, nature, hear; dear god::fr, hear a father. 


Sbaleſp. 

A woman I forſwore; but I will prove, 

Thou being a goddeſs, I forſwore not thee : 

My vow was earthy, thou a heay'nly love. Sbaleſp. 
I have long waited in the temple nigh, 

Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency ; ; 

But rev'rence thou the pow r. Dryd. Fables, 
From his ſeat the goddeſs born aroſe, 

And thus undaunted ſpoke. Dryd. Fables, 


When the daughter of Jupiter preſented herſelf among a 


crowd of goddeſſes, ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by her graceful ſta- 
ture and ſu 


rior beau 


. Adaiſon. 
with-held the goddeſs” train. 


Mode P pe 4 Odyſſey. 


Go'ppess-Like. adj. [| goddeſs and like.] Refembling a 
goddeſs. 


*Cc 


G O D 


Then female voices from the ſhore I heard; 
A maid amidit them goddeſ5-like appear d. 


the font. 


He had a ſon by her, and the king did him the honour as to 
VII. 
Confirmation, a profitable uſage of the church, tranſcribed 
in his own 


ſtand godfather to his child. Bacon's Henry: 


from the apoſtles, conſiſts in the child's undertaki 
name the baptiſmal vow ; and, that he may more folemnly en- 


ter this obligation, bringing ſome godfather with him, not 
now, as in baptiſm, as his procurator, Hammond. 
1. Godſhip ; deity ; divi- 
It is uſed both of idols and of the 


Go'pazap. u. , [from Gad. 
nity; divine natute. 
true God. 2. A * perſon ; a god or goddeſs. 

(1.) content; 
Your low- laid fon our gadbhead will uplift. Shak. CymbeL. 
Act the holy mount 
Of heav'n's high-ſeated top, th' imperial throne 
Of godbead, fix d for ever firm and ſure, 


The filial pow'r arriv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
So may thy godbead be confeſt, 
So the returning year be bleſt. Prior. 


(2.) Were your godbeads to borrow of men, men would 
forlake the pol? a Shakeſp. Timon. 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 

The nymphs and native godheads yet unknown. Ex. 
Go'pLess. adj. [from gad] Without ſenſe of duty to God; 

atheiſtical ; wicked; irreligious ; impious. 

Of theſe two forts of men, both godleſs, the one has utterly 
no knowledge of God, and the other ſtudies how to perſuade 
themſelves that there is no ſuch thing to be known, Hooker. 

That godleſs crew 
Rebellious. Milton, 
For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 

Of godleſs men, and of rebellious times, 

Him his ungrateful country ſent, . 

Their beſt Camillus, into baniſhment. Dryden. 
Go'pLike. adj. [God and /ike.] Divine; reſembling a 
divinity ; ſupremely excellent. 

Thus Adam his illuftrious gueſt beſought, 

And thus the god/ike angel anſwer d mild. 

Muſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 

How beſt the mighty work he might begin 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way firſt 

Publiſh his godlike office now mature. Milton. 

That prince ſhall be ſo wiſe and godlike, as, by eſtabliſhed 
Jaws of liberty, to ſecure protection and encouragement to the 
honeſt induſtry of mankind. | Locke. 


Milton. 


Go'pLinG. n. / [from ged.] A little divinity; a diminu- 


tive god. | 
hy puny god/ings of inferior race, 
Who humble ſtatues are content with braſs. Dryd. Juv. 
Go'pLiness. u. , [from godly.] 1. Piety to God. 2. 
General obſervation of all the duties preſcribed by re- 


(2.) Virtue and godlineſs of life are required at the hands 

of the miniſter of God. Hooker. 
Go'dLy. adj. [from gad.] 1. Pious towards God. 2. Good; 
righteous ; religious. | 
(r.) Grant that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and 
ſober life. Common Prayer. 
(2.) Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth, for the faithful 
fail among the children of men. Pſ. xii. 1. 


The ſame church is really holy in this world, in relation to 


all godly perſons contained in it, by a real infuſed ſanctity. 


Go'pLy. adv. Piouſly ; righteouſly. By analogy it ſhould 
be godily, but the repetition of the ſyllable is too harſh. 
apoſtle St. Paul teacheth, that every one which will 

live godly in Chriſt Jeſus muſt ſuffer perſecution. Hooker. 
Go'pLyneap. 2. . [from godly.] Geodneſs ; tighteouſ- 
neſs. An old word. 


Pearſon. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
Go'ovraTturn. n. /. { god and father.) The ſponſor at 


GOI 


For this, and many more ſuch outrage, 
I crave your godlyhead to aſſwage 
The rancorous rigour of his might. | Hen fer. 
Go'DMOTHER. #7. . god and mot hen.] A woman who 
has undertaken ſponſion in baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual 
relation. 
Go.psury. n. from gad] The rank or character of a 
god ; deity ; divinity. 
D iſcourſin — on this theme, 
Oer hills — dales their gadſbips came. 
Golos ox. . , [ god and /on.] 
been ſponſor at the font. 
hat, did my father's godſon ſeek your life ? 
He whom ther named ? your Edgar? 
Ga'pwaxp. at To Gadward is toward God. 
read, Hac Arethuſa tenus, for hat: nus Arethuſa. 
And ſuch truſt have we through Chriſt to Gad ward. 2 Cor. 
Go'pwtr. n. , [z0>, good, and pira, an animal.] A bird 


Prior. 
Oue for whom one has 


Shakeſp, 
So we 


of particular delicacy. 
3 — crown his board. Conley. 
Go'pysLD. 2 adj. [corrupted from God ſhield or pro- 


tet.] A term of thanks. Now not uſed. 


Go'pyitLp. 


H — bid 705 4 0 for ; 
ow you F4 us your pains, 
And us for — Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


GoeL. adj. [xolen, Saxon] Yellow. An old word. 
In March at the furtheſt, dry ſeaſon or wet, 
Hop-roots fo well choſen let ſkilful go ſet ; 


The goeler and younger, the better I love; 
Well gutted and pared, the better they prove. 


3 he | Tuſſer. 
O'ER. . / m go. 


i, One that goes; a runner. 2. 
A walker ; one that has a gait or manner of walking good 
or bad. 3. The foot. ſolete. 

(r.) I would they were in Africk both 
Myſelf by with a needle, that I might pric 
The goer back. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 

= Such a man 

Might be a copy to theſe y times; 

Which, followed well, would now demonſtrate them 

But goers backward. Shakeſp. AlPs well that ends well. 

Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the intervening 

officious impertinence of thoſe goers between us, who in Eng- 

land —＋ intimacies with you, and in Ireland to intima- 
cies with me. Pope to Swift. 

(2.) The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he 
was no graceful goer. | Wotton, 

(3. A double mantle, caſt 
Athwart his ſhoulders, his faire goers grac'ſt 
With fitted ſhoes. 

To Go'ccLe. v. n. To look aſquint. 

Inflam'd all over with diſgrace, 

To be ſeen by her in ſuch a place, 

Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, 

And wink and gogg/e like an owl. Hudibras. 

Nor ſighs, nor groans, nor gogg ling eyes did want. Dry. 

Go'6GLe-EYED. adj. [rcexl egen, Saxon.] Squint- eyed; 
not looking ſtraight. 

They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and very unſeemly 
to look upon, except to men that be gogg/*-eyed themſelves. 

Aſcham's Scholmaſter. 

Go'itnc. n. . [from go.] 1. The act of walking. 2. Preg- 

nancy. 3. Departure. 

(.) When nobles are their taylors tutors, 
No hereticks burnt, but wenches fuitors, 
Then comes the time, who lives to ſet t, 
That Long ſhall be us'd with feet. Shak. K. Lear. 
(2.) time of death has a far greater latitude than that 

of our birth; moſt women coming, according to their reckon- 

ing, within the compaſs of a fortnight ; that is, the twentieth 
part of their going. Grew's Cofmol. Sacr. 

(3) 7h Pen with thee goes f 

Thy 3 him to follow thou art bound. 4 Milicu. 


N. 


Cat nan. 


b 23. | 


G Oo L 


Go'ta. n. , The ſame with Cymarriom. 

In a «cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions or dentelk, make a noble ys 
GOLD. . J old, Saxon; golud, riches, Welſh. It is called 
gold in our Engliſh tongue, either of geel, as Scaliger ſays, 
which is in Dutch to thine ; or of another Dutch word, 
which is ge ten, and ſignifies in Latin valere, in Engliſh 
to be of piice or value; hence cometh their ordinary 
word gelt. for money. Peacham on Drawing.) 1. Gold 
is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the moſt ſimple, the moſt 
ductile, and moſt fixed of all bodies; not to be injured 
either by air or-fire, and ſeeming incorruptible. It is ſo- 
luble by means of ſea-ſalt; bur is injured by no other 
ſalt. Gold is frequently found native, and very rarely in 
a ſtate of ore. Pure Gold i; ſo fixed, that Boerhaave in- 
forms us of an ounce of it ſet in the eye of a glaſs fur- 
nace for two months, without loſing a fingle grain. 
Hil on Foffils. 2. Mo 3. It is uſed for any thing 
pleaſing or yalu+ble among the ancients yevon 
&Peodirn ; and animamgque moreſque aureos educit in aſtra. 
Horace. 

Gcld hath rheſe natures : greatneſs of weight, cloſeneſs of 
parts, fixation, e or ſoftneſs, immunity from ruſt, and 
the colour or tincture of yellow. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 

Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shak. Rich. III. 

We readily ſay this is gold, and that a filver goblet, only by 
the —— figures and colours repreſented to the eye by ; 

cil. | ocke. 
28 The gold fraught veſſel, which mad tempeſts beat, 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 

(2.) For me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Shak. Henry V. 

Thou that fo ſtoutly haſt reſiſted me, 

Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gell, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


GoLp of Pleaſure. n. ſ. | myagrum.] A plant. | 
Go'LDBEATER. u. /. | gold and beat] One whoſe occu- 
pation is to beat or foliate gold to gild other matter. 

Our goldbeaters, though for their own profit ſake, they are 
wont to uſe the fineſt coined gold they can get, yet they ſeruple 
not to employ coined gold; and that the mint · maſters are wont 


to alloy with co or filver, to make the coin more ſtiff and 
leſs ſubje& to be waſted by attrition. Boyle. 


Go'LoBeaTER's Shiv. n. . 
an ox, which goldbeaters lay between the leaves of their 
metal while they beat it, whereby the membrane is re- 
duced thin, and made fit to apply to cuts or ſinall freſh 
wounds, as is now the common practice Quincy. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break the pod, o 
it with a penknife at each diviſion, as low as the — 
burſt it, and bind it about with a narrow flip of golabeater s 
Ain, which moiſten with your tongue, and it will ftick toge- 
ther, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Go't.pzouND adj. ¶ gold and bound.) Encompaſſed with 
gold. | | 

| Thou other goldbound brow, is like the firſt. Sbaleſ. Mach. 
Go'Lpex adj. (from ged.] 1. Made of gold; confifting of 
pe 2. Shinj 

ow: of the colour of 
ble. 5 Hoppy ; reſembling the age of gold. 

(1.) O would to God that the incluſive verge 
Ot lden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain, Shak, R. III. 


Go'LprinpeR. . ,. [gold and find] 


Go'LoDeLEeASURE, n. . An herb. 
Go'rvs1ze. u. /. A glue of a golden colour; glue uſed 


Go'rpsmiTH. u. /. [old and mir, Saxon. ] 


COL 


Nine royal knights in equal rank fucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a ficry ſteed, 
In golllen armour glorious to behold ; 


The rivets of their arms were nail'd with geld. Dryden. 
(2.) So ſweet a kiſs the golllen ſun gives not 

To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe ; 

Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright 

Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. Sha, 
Tis better to be lowly born 

Than wear a golden ſorrow. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Heavn's gelen winged herald late he faw 

To a poor Galilean virgin ſent. Craſbaw. 
To her hard yoke you muſt hereafter bow, 

Howe ler ſhe ſhines all gollen to you now. Dien. 
And ſee the guardian angels of the good, 

Reclining ſoft on many a golden cloud. Roxve. 

(3-) Golden ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under a ruflet 

hair, and its fleſh of a yellow colour. M:rtimer. 


(4. I have bought 
Golden opinions from all fort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide fo ſoon. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
That verſe which they commonly call golden, has two ſuh- 
ſtantives and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them to keep 
the peace. Dryden. 
Thence ariſes that go/den rule of dealing with orhers as we 
would have others deal with us. Watts's Logick. 
| (5-) Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, and 
fleet the time careleſly, as they did in the gallen world. Shak. 


Go'Lpen Saxifrage. n. . [chry/oplenium.) An herb. 
GolLoE NL. adv. [from golden] Delightfully ; ſplen- 


didly 
My brother Jaques he keeps at ſchool, and report ſpeaks 
goldenly of his profit. Shak. As you like it. 


Go'Lpeincn. . / [zol>finc, Saxon] A ſinging bird, fo 


named from his golden colour. This is called in Stafford- 
ſhire a proud taylor. 
Of finging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks, 
Canary-birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and divers others. Carex, 
A. goldfinch there I faw with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes, that hopp d from fide to fide. Dryden. 
| One who finds 
— A term ludicrouſly applied to thoſe that empty 
akes. 
, His empty paunch that he might fill, 
He ſuck'd his vittels through a quill ; 
Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 


Or't had been happy for go/dfinders. Suit. 
GoLD HAMMER. . A kind of bird. Dick. 
Go'LpinG. n. /. A ſort of apple. Dick. 


The inteſt inum rectum of 9 N. 7. A ſort of fiſh, otherwiſe called Gi/t- 


Dick. 
Dick. 


by gilders. . _ a 13 
The of ivy is to put into your goldſixe, and other 
2 - Peacham on Drawmeg. 
1. One 
who manufactures gold. 2. A banker; one who keeps 
money for others in his hands. | 
(x.) Neither chain nor go/4ſ/mith came to me. Shak-/þ. 
(2.) The go{iſmith or ſcriviner, who takes all your fortune 
to diſpoſe cf, hen he has beforehand reſolved to break the fol- 
lowing day, do-s ſurely deſerve the gallows. Swift, 


3 bright; ſplendid ; reſplendent. 3. Go'tLoyr,oc*? n. ſ. [coma aurea, Latin.] A plant. 
gold. 4 Excellent, valua- Gori. n. / [-irupted, as Skinner thinks, from pal or pol, 


whence pe” to handle or manage] Hands; paws ; 
claw:. U!- i;1 contempt and obſolete. 
ſet nznds, and Mopſa put her golden among 
them; and bli fortune, that ſaw not the colour of them, gave 
her the preheminence, Sidney. 
*Ccz2 
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Gon. n. , The black greaſe of a cart-wheel, Bailey, 
GOMPHO'SIS. n. ſ. A particular form of articulation. 
Gomph:fis is the connection of a tooth to its ſocket, Wiſem. 
GO'NDOLA. n. , gondole, French.] A boat much uſed in 
Venice; a ſmall boat. 
He ſaw did ſwim 


Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 


With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Spenſer, 
In a gondola were ſeen together Lorenzo his amorous 
Jeſſica. Shakeſpear . 
As with gandolas and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Prior. 


Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. 


Go NDL ER. n. /. [tiom gendela.] A boatman; one 


that rows a gondola. 
———— Your fair daughter, 


G OO 


22, Real ; ſerious ; not ſeigned. 23. Rich f ©. credlt ; 


able to fulfil en ts. 24. Having moral quz.iti 
ſuch as are wiſhed ; virtuous ; pious ; 1 wo 
ed both to perſons and actions. Not bad ; not evil. 25, 


Kind; ſoft; benevolent. 26. Favourable ; loving. 27, 


Companionable ; ſociable ; merry. Often uſed ironically, 
28. It is ſometimes uled as an epithet of flight conte mpt, 
implying a kind of negative virtue or bare freedom from 
ill. 29. In a ludicrous ſenſe. 3o. Hearty ; earneſt ; not 
dubious. 3 In Goop time, Not too faſt. 32. Ju 
Goop ſouth. Really; ſeriouſly. 33. Goop [To make.] 
To keep ; to maintain ; not to give up ; not to abandon, 
34. Goov [To make ] To confirm; to eſtabliſh. E 
Goop [To make.] To perform. 36. Goop [To nale] 
To ſupply. 

(1.) God ſaw every thing that he had made, and behold it 
was very geod. | Gen. i. 31. 


Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gendolier, 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. 
Gone. part. preter. [from go. See To Go.] 1. Advanc- 
ed ; forward in progreſs. 2. Ruined ; undone. 3. Palt. 
4. Loſt ; departed. 5. Dead ; departed from lite. 

(1.) I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they have 


not been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. 
Mort. 


The obſervator is much the briſker of the two, and, I think, 
farther gone of late in lies and impudence than his Preſbyterian 
brother. Savift. 


(2.) He muſt know tis none of your daughter, nor my fitter ; 
we are gone elle. Shale /. Winter's Tale. 


(3.) I'll tell the ſtory of my life, 
And the particular accidents gone by, 
Since I came to this iſle. Shale. Tempeſt. 
(4.) When her maſters ſaw that the hope of their gains was 

gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Atts, xvi. 19. 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted to only thoſe 
that are in preſence, and is tranſient and gore. Holder. 

(5.) I mourn Adonis dead and gore. Ollham. 
A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, loſes all ſigns 

of lite; but carried into the air, or thrown into a lake, reco- 
vers, if not quite gone. Addiſon on Italy. 
Go'x*aLon. ; n. /. [gonfanon, French; gunfana, Iſlandick, 
Go'xranon. from gunn, a battle, and fani, a flag. 
Mr. He.] An enſign ; a flandard. 

Ten thouſand thouſand enfigns high advanc'd, 
Standards and genfalons, twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air. Milton. 


Gononnnoe's. n. /, [e. and g.] A morbid run- 
ning of venereal hurts. 
on the tops of high 


Rauty mummy or ſtone mummy 
rooks ; they powder and boil it in milk, and then give it to 
ſtop gonorrboeas. Woodward on Foffils. 


GOOD. «dj. comp. better, ſuperl. beſt. Iod, Saxon ; goed, 


Dutch. ] 
lar end, ſuch phyſical qualities as are expected or deſired. 


Not bad ; not ill. 2. Proper ; fit ; convenient ; right ; 


Shakeſp. Othello. 


not wrong. 3. Conducive to happineſs. 4. Uncorrupted ; _ 


undamaged. 5. Wholeſome ; falubrious. 6. Medicinal ; 
falutary. 7. Pleaſant to the taſte. 8. Complete ; full ; 
9. Uſcful ; valuable. 10. Sound ; not falſe ; not falla- 
cious. 11. I; valid ; rightly claimed or held. 12. 


Confirmed ; atteſted ; valid. 13. With as preceding. It 
has a kind of negative or inverted ſenſe ; as good as, no 
better than. 14. With as 3 No worſe. 15. 
Well qualified; not deficient. 16. Skilful ; ready ; dex- 
17. Happy ; proſperous. 18. Honourable. 19. 


terous. 
Cheerſul ; gay. Joined with any words tem- 
r of mind. 20. Conſiderable ; not ſmall —_ not very 


— 21. Elegant; decent z delicate: with breeding. 


gentlemen of Suſſex. 


1. Having, either generally or for any particu- 


A univerſe of death! which God by curſe 


Created evil ; for evil only good. Milton. 
! Reſolv'd | 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. Dryden's Fables. 


Notwithſtanding this criticiſm the verſes were good. Spear. 
A man is no more to be praiſed upon this account, than be. 


cauſe he has a regular pulſe and a digeſtion, Adidiſon, 
Ah! ne'rr th dire a thirſt of — beaſt, . 
Nor in the critick let the man be 2 
Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 
To err is human, to forgive, divine. | Pepe, 


(2.) Amongſt a man's peers a man ſhall be ſure of familiari- 


ty, and therefore it is good a little to keep ſtate : amongit 4 
man's inferiors one ſhall be ſure of reverence, and therefore it 
is good a little to be familiar. 


Bacon. 


If you think gcod, give Martius leave. Bacon, 
It was a good time to comply with the importunity of the 

Clarendon, 
(3-) It is not good that the man ſhould be alone. Gen. ii. 18. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good which we want 


without God's aſſiſtance, as to know what is good for us without 
his direction. 


Smalridge's Sermons, 


(4.) He alſo bartered away plumbs, that would have rotted in 


a week, for nuts, that would laſt gocd for his cating a whole 
year. 


Loc tte. 
(5. A man firſt builds a country ſeat, 
Then finds the walls not good to eat. Prior, 
(6.) The water of Nilus is ſweeter than other waters in 
taſte, and is excellent good for the ſtone and hypochondriack 
melancholy. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
(7.) Eat thou honey, becauſe it is good ; and the honeycomb, 
which 1s ſweet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 
Of herbs and plants ſome are good to eat raw; as lettuce, 
— _ 1 Bacon's Nat. = 
(8.) The Prote ſubjects abbey make up a 
third of its people. Addiſon 2 Italy. 
(9-) All quality, that is good for any thing, is originally 
founded upon merit. Collier on Envy. 
We diſcipline betimes thoſe other creatures we would mate 
uſeful and good for ſome what. Locke. 
(10.) He is reſolved now to ſhew how ſlight the propoſitions 
were which Luther let go for good. Atterbury. 
(.) According to military cuſtom the place was good, and 


the lieutenant of the colonel's company might well pretend to 


the next vacant captainſhip in the ſame regiment. Watton. 
(12.) = ! = I ſure ſhe's wrong d? Perhaps tis ma- 
| ice 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation, — Smith. 
(23-9) Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him as £994 
as dead, ſo many as the ſtars of the ſky in multitude. Heb. xi. 
(14-) He ſharply reproved them as men of no courage, 
which being many times as good as in poſſeſſion of the victory, 
had moſt cowardly turned 22 1 
Kolleg. 


no maſter will be as good as his word, for his own buſi- 


L' Eftrange- 


Vit and good breeding. 


GOO 


xs.) If they had held their royalti-s by that title, either 
there muſt have been but one ſovereign over them all, or elſe 
every father of a family had heen as good a prince, and had as 


good a claim to royalty as theſe, . Locle. 
(16.) Flatter him it may, I confeſs ; as thoſe are generally 
South, 


good at flattering who are good for nothing elſe. 
I make my way where e er [ ſee my bo ; 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryden. 
(17.) Behold how good and how pleaſant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity. PF. cxxxiii. 1. 
Many good morrows to my noble lord 


— Good morrow, Cateſby, you are early ſtirr ing. Shakeſ. 
Good c en, neighbours ; 
Cood e en to you all, good e'en to you all. Shak. Coriolan. 
At my window bid good morrow. Milton. 
Good morrow, Portius ! let us once embrace, Addiſon. 
(18.) They caſt to get themſelves a name, 
R leſs whether good or evil fame. Milton. 


ilence, the knave's repute, the whore's good name, 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame. Pope. 
(rg.) They may be of good comfort, and ever go cheerfully 
about their own affairs, 2 Mac. xi. 26. 
Quietneſs improves into cheerfulneſs, enough to make me 
juſt ſo good humoured as to wiſh that world well. Pope. 
(20.5 A good while ago God made choice that the Gentiles 
by my mouth ſhould hear the word. As, xv. 7. 
The plant, having a great ſtalk and top, doth upon the 
ſs a good way about, by drawing the juice of the earth 
| it, Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Mirtle and pomegranate, if they be planted, though a go 
ſpace one from the other, will meet. Peacham on Drawing. 
The king had provided a good fleet, and a body of three 
thouſand foot to be embarked. Clarendin. 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of littleneſs and light- 
neſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo as many of them might float 
in the air a good while, like exhalations before they fell down. 

Burnet's Theory. 
They held a good ſhare of civil and military employments dur- 
ing the whole time of the uſurpation. Swift. 
(21.) If the critick has publiſhed nothing but rules and ob- 
fervations in criticiſm, I then conſider whether there be a pro- 
priety and elegance in his thoughts and words, clearneſs and 

delicacy in his remarks, wit and good breeding in his raillery. 
ſon's Guardian. 
Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of artificial hu- 

manity, which is what we expreſs by the word good breeding. 
Addiſon, Spectator. 
Thoſe among them, who return into their ſeveral countries, 
are ſure to be followed and imitated as the greateſt patterns of 
Swift. 
(22.) Love not in good earneſt, nor no farther in ſport nei- 
ther, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh thou may ſt in honour 
come off again. Shak. As you like it. 
(23.) Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in ſaying that 
he is a good man, is to have you underſtand me that he is ſuffici- 


ent. Shale ſp. Marchant of Venice, 
(24.) For a good man ſome would even dare to die. 
: Rem. v. 7. 
The woman hath wrought a good work upon me Matt. 
All man's works on me, | 
Gocd or not good, ingraft my merit, theſe — 
Shall perfect, and for theſe my death ſhall pay. Milton. 
— What reward 
Awaits the good, the reſt what puniſhment. Milton. 
he only Son of light 
In a dark age, againſt example god, N 
Againſt allurement. Milton, 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſtred : 
Part gcod, part bad, of bad the larger ſcroll. Milton. 
Grant the bad what happineſs they would, 
One they muſt want, which is to paſs for good, Pope. 
Why drew Marſeilles' good biſhop purer breath, 
When Nature ficken'd, and each gale was death ? Pope. 


Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than good, 


With manners gen'rous as his noble blood. Pope. 
No farther intercourſe with Heav'n had he, 
But left good works to men of low degree. Harte, 


GOO 


g.) Matters being fo turned in her, that where at firſt lik. 
ing her manners did breed goad will, now good will became the 
chief cauſe of liking her manners, * Sidney. 
Glory to God in the higheſt, and on earth peace and god 
will towards men. Lake, ii. 14. 
Without good nature man is but a better kind of vermin. 


Bacon. 
Here we are lov'd, and there we love 
nature now and paſſion ſtrive 
Which of the two ſhould be above, 
laws unto the other give. Suckling . 


"Tis no wonder if that which affords ſo little glory to God, 
hath no more god will for men. Decay of Piety.. 
When you ſhall fee him, fir, to die for pity, . 
"T were ſuch a thing, twould fo deceive the world, 
"4 would make the people think you were good _—— 
enDamMm.e 
| To teach him betimes to love and be good natured to others, 
1s to lay early the true foundation of an honeſt man. Lacke. 
Good ſenſe and good nature are never ſeparated, though the 
ignorant world has thought otherwiſe. den. 
Atfability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word which I would 
fain bring back to its original ſignification of virtue, I mean 
good nature, are of daily uſe. Dryden. 
This doctrine of God's good will towards men, this com- 
mand of mens proportionable good will to one another, is not 
this the very body and ſubſtance, this the very ſpirit and life 
of our Saviour's whole inſtitution. Spratt. 
It was his greateſt pleaſure to ſpread his healing wings over 
every place, and to make every one ſenſible of his good will to 
mankind. Calamy's Sermons. 
How could you chide the young good natur'd prince, 
And drive him from you with fo ſtern an air. Addi. Calo. 
(26.) But the men were very good unto us, and we were 
not hurt. 5 | 1 Sa. xxv. 15. 
Truly God is good to Iſrael, even to ſuch as are of a clean 
heart. P.. Ixxiii. 1. 
You have goed remembrance of us always, deſiring greatly 
to ſee us, as we alſo to ſee you. 1 Thefſ. iii. 6. 
This idea muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to 
nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made by any other original but the 
gaod liking and will of him that firſt made this combination. 
Licke.. 
(27.) Though he did not draw the good fellows to him by 
drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon. 
Not being permitted to drink without eating, will prevent the 
cuſtom of having the cup often at his noſe ; a dangerous begin- 


ning and 3 to good fellowſhip. Lecke, 
It was well known, that Sir Roger had been a goed fellow, 
in his youth. Arbuthnot. 


(28.) My good man, as far from jealouſy as I am from giv- 
ing kim cauſe. | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windjor 
She had left the good man at home, and brought away her 
lant. Addijon, Spectator. 
(29.) As for all other good women that love to do but little 
work, how handſome it is to louſe themſelves in the ſunſhine, 
they that have been but a while in Ireland can well witneſs. 
Spenſ{cr 
(30.) He, that ſaw the time fit for the delivery he —_ 
called unto us to follow him, which we bath, bound by oath 
and willing by 2 will, obeyed. Sidney, 
The good will of the nation to the preſent war has been ſince 
but too much experienced by the ſucceſſes that have attended it. 
Temple. 
Gocd will, ſhe ſaid, my want of ſtrength ſupplies ; 
And diligence ſhall give what age denies. Dryd. Fable 
(31.) In gad time, replies another, you have heard them 
diſpute againſt a vacuum. in the ſchools. 
Collier on Human Reaſon. 
(32.) What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, g20d ſooth, are too too light. Shakeſp. 
(33-) There died upon the place all the chieftains, all making 
good the fight without any ground given. Bacon Henry VII. 
He forced them to retire in ſpite of their dragoons, which 
were placed there to male good their retreat. Clarendon, . 
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89 U 
Since we claim a proper intereſt aboye others in the pre-emi- By #ocd, I queſtion not but good, morally ſo called, bo num 
mv riches. of the houthold of faith, then to make good that Heneflum ought, chiefly at leaſt, to be underſtood; and that the 
claim, we are obliged above others to conform to the proper god of 8 wy 2 _ bonum utile, or jucundum, jou 
irs: 1 0 i ſhold. Sftratt. y come into any accon . . : A 
manners and virtues: that belong to this houſho ft * t 


He without fear a dangerous war purſues; a 
As honour made him firſt the longer ado; For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, ; 
So ſtell he makes it good on virtuc's ſcore. Dryden. Truth, honour, and all that is compriz d in good. D nt. 
34.) I farther will maintain (5.) The pilot muſt intend ſome port before he ſteers his 
Upon his bad life to nate all this god. Shakeſp. Rich. II. cour ſe, or he had as good leave his veſſel to the direction of the 
To make gocd this explication of the article, it will be neceſ- ar” ee 4 the 2 had 4 . 
Firy to prove that the church, which our Saviour founded and ek nes 2 and gr atitude, men as 72 ve in 
the a Mes gathered, was to receixe a conſtant and perpetual 4 Wudernels as im 3 . : Arrange. 
acceifoa. Pearſon. "_ D. _ 1. Well; not ill; not amiſs. 2. 4 Goop, 
Theſe propoſitions I ſhall endeavour to male good. Smalridge · o worle. | | © 
(35. While ſhe ſo far extends her grace, (2.) Was T to have never parted from thy ſide, 
She mates but good the promiſe of her face. Waller. Ac good have grown there ſtill a lifeleſs rib. Milten. 
(36. ) Every diſtinct being has ſomewhat peculiar to itſelf, to Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as good have 
make good in ane.circumſtance what it wants in another. been eating worms now as pigeons ? . 2 * Effrange. 
| L'Eftrange, Good. interjeftion. Well! right! It is ſometimes uſed iro- 


Goop. . . t. That which ſically contributes to hap- nically. . 5 
pineſa; A advantage Lark oo Lore to evil or mi- GooD-conDITIONED. adj. Without ill qualities or ſymp- 
tery. 2. -Profperity ; advancement. 3. Earneſt; not {oms. Uſed both of things and perſons, but not elegantly. 
jeſt. 4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſirable ; virtue; 1 1 2 any kind by * —_ when 
righteouſneſs ; piety ; the contrary to wickedneſs. 5. Goo nod inter enen In good time 12 
Goo p placed after bad, with as, ſeems a ſubſlantive; but e > quan e 
the expreflion is, I think, vitious; and gaod is rather an 18 . ow © 
low word. 2. A foft exclamation of wonder. 


adjective elliptically uſed, or it may be conſidered. as ad- 1.) Geod-now, fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 
-verbial. See Goon. adv. Why this fame watch ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(1.) I fear the emperor means no good to us. (2.) Good-now, good-now, how your devotions jump with 
Shak. Tit. Andr. mine! Dryden's Spaniſh Fr yar. 


Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that I will do any Goo'pLixess. u. /. [from good : Beauty; grace; cle- 

man's heart good to hear me. Shakeſp. Aid. Night's Dream. gance. +l 9] n 
He wav'd indifferently twixt them, doing neither good nor She ſung this ſong with a voice no lefs beautiful to his ears, 
Shakeſp. Cor iulanus. than her goodlineſs was full of harmony to his eyes. Sidney. 


Love with fear the only God, _ | a 
Mercitul over all his works, with good . bod G, db 3 nne — 
1 _ 44 avic Mitton. Goo'pLv. adj. ſtrom good. ] 1. Beautiful; graceful ; fine: 

e ſplendid. Now little in uſe. 2. Bulky; ſwelling; af- 


= 1 ä * Milan fectedly turgid. 3. Happy; deſirable; gay. 
— : (1.) A prince of a goodly aſpect, and the more gcod/y by a 


Nature in man's heart her laws doth pen, | pony : : 
ings truth to wit, — good to 4 Davies, grave majeſty, wherewith his mind did deck his outward Sidney. 
The leſſening or eſcaping of evil is to be reckoned under the 3 . 7 

notion of — the le ane or loſs of good is to be reckoned A goodly city is this Antium. Shakeſp. Coriclanss. 
under the notion of evil. Wilkins. . Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
This cantion will have alſo this good in it, that it will put them Which ſhould expreſs her g 1 have ſeen 
upon conũdering, and teach them the neceſſity of examining Sunſhine and rain at ence. Her ſmiles and tears _ 
Were like a wetter Ma Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


more than they Locke. Eee 
Good is what is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh of ents es = E nave 7 ans Shak. Macheth. 


pain in us; or elſe to procure or preſerve us the poſſeſſion of any 11 of her eldeſt On Eu. and 
other good, or abſence of any =. Locke. — 1 rament 1 oo 


Refuſe to leave thy deſtin d charge too ſoo a 
38 — . defer thy own. n. . 3 was not among the children of Iſrael 2 perſon 
Works may have more wit than does them good, 1 a PO ODT. 3 
As bodies periſh through excels of blood. 5 . n £ E 5 8 
A thirſt after truth, and a deſire of good, are principles which He had 172 2 . 0 cn 
7 * „„ 
2. employ” a ns, . 
Thoſe excellent gifts of ortune and of nature The goodlieft man of men ſince born , 
Unto the good, not ruin of the ſtate. B. Fohaſen's canis. Hie te the Firelf of her daughters Eve. | — 
22 The good woman never died after this, till ſhe came to F; — * . ng Waller 
4 . Not — * walking in the field, — | ; 
(4. Depart from evil, and do good. By. XXX1V. 14. My nurſe and I, we there beheld 
Not only carnal good from evil does not juſtify; but no A geodly fruit which ag me, 
goad, no not a purpoſed good, can make evil good. Holyday. 1 _—_— Waller 
ſons, like one of us is Man become, How full 1 a 
D In all its parts! and ſcems as beautiful as 
Of that defended fruit, but let him boat © e reder'd work 0 11 
dra; of 7 or fend any Of thee I am, and what I am is thine! Dryder. 
—— had it ſuffic d him to have known His elde# Porn. 2 11 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Milton, Excell'd the reſt in wn 4 * . 
, 


Empty of all good, wherein conſiſts = | . 
Woman's domeſtick honour, and chief praiſe, fn. Fut ofa feary, dull, degen rde und. . Depden's Fables 
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62.) Round as a globe, and liquor'd every ehink, 
Ecodly'and great he fails behind his link. Dryden. 
(3-) England was a ceable kingdom, and but lately inur- 
ed to the mild an gcod/y government of the Confeſſor. Spenſer. 
We have many gcod/y days to fee. 
Goo'pLy. ady. Excellently. Obſolete. 
There Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 
Doth flouriſh. in all beauty excellent; 
And to her gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attemper'd gcodly well for health and for delight. Sfznſey. 
Goo'pLynoop: n. J [from goedly.] Grace ; goudneſs. 
Obſolete. * e 
But mote 222 e it me, 
To meet which of the gods I ſhall thee name. Spenſer. 
Goo'pwan. 1. /. [good and man.] 1. A light appellation of 
civility : generally ironical. 2. A tuſtick term of com- 
pliment ; gaffer. 
(r.) How now, what's the matter? part. ; 
— With you, goodman boy, if you | wb come, I'll fleſh 


ye. hakeſteare's Ning Lear. 
2 Nay, hear you, goodman delver. Shak. Hamlet. 
ut ſee the ſum-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of gen Hodge's barn. Gay's Paſt. 
Old goodman Dobſon of the green, | 
Remembers he the trees has ſeen. Sufft. 
Goo'pness. rn. /. [from good.] Deſirable qualities either 
moral or phyſical ; kindneſs ; favour. 
If for any thing he loved greatnefs, it was becauſe therein he 
might exerciſe his g oodneſs. | Sidney. 
is in all —_ an appetite or defire, whereby oy in- 
cline to ſomething which they may be; all which perfections 
are contained under the name of goodneſs. Hecker. 
— All goodneſs 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 
— Yes, that goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 
The gcodneſs of your intercepted 
You writ to the pope againſt the king: your goraneſs, 
Since you me, ſhall be moſt notorious. Sh. H. VIII. 
There's no gcodneſs in thy face. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
There is a general, or natural godneſs in creatures, and a 
more ſpecial or moral gcodne(s. Perkins. 
The goodneſs of thing is meaſured by its end and uſe, 
and that's the beſt thing which ſerves the beſt end and purpoſe. 


; Tillotſon, 

All made particular relations of the ſtrength of the Scots 
army, the excellent diſcipline that was in it, and the 
goodneſs of the men. 

No body can fay that tobacco of the ſame geodneſs is riſen in 
reſpect of itſelf : one pound of the ſame gcodneſs will never ex- 
change for a pound and a quarter of the ſame goodneſs. Locke. 

Goops. n. /. [from good.] 1. Moveables in a houſe. 2. 


Perſonal or moveable eſtate. 3. Wares ; freight; mer- 


_— That giv'& to fuch a gueſt 
(1. hat giv'ſt to A 
| N. poore ſelfe, of all thy goods the beſt. 
(2. That a writ be fu'd againſt you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatſoever. | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
This hinders nothing the proceedings of civil courts, 
which reſpe& the temporal puniſhment upon body and goods. 


Leſley. 
(3.) Her majeſty, when the goods of our Engliſh merchants 
were attached by the duke of Alva, arrefted likewiſe the goods of 
the Low Dutch here in England. Raleigh'y Eſſays. 
Sallee, that ſcorn'd all pow'r and laws of men, 8 


Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. 
Goo v. n. / [corrupted from good wife.] A low term of 
uſed to mean 8. 


Chapman. 


go 
bees 


Shakep. Rich . ME. 
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Plain gay would no longer down; ; 
Twas madam in her grogram gown. Suit. 
G-oo'pysnie. . /. [from geo! The quality of goody ..- 
Eudicrous. 
The more ſhame for her goodyſtip, 
To give fo near a friend the flip. Hudibrar. 


GOOSE. ». / plural geeſe. or, Saxon; goes, Dutch; gawe,. 
Erfe, fing. gewy, plural.}. 1. A large waterfowl proverb- 
jally noted, I know not why, for fooliſhneſs, 2. A tay- 
lor's ſmoothing iron. 

(r.) — Thou cream-faced lown; 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Since I pluckt geeſe, play d truant, and whipt top, I knew 
not what twas to be beaten till lately. Shakeſpeare. 
Birds moſt eaſy to be drawn are waterfowl ; as the gooſe and 
ſwan. Peacham on Drawing. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 
Diſturb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace. Dryd. Fables. 
() Come in, taylor: here you may roaſt your gooſe. Shak. 


ta 
Goos s EAR. = £ fouk and berry, becaufe eaten with 
young 


ſe as ſauce.] A berry and tree. The ſpecies 
are, f. The common gooſeberry. 2. The large — 
gooſebetry. 3. The red hairy gooſebetry. 4. The large 
white Dutch gooſeberry. 5. The large amber gooſeberry. 
6. The large green gooſeberry. 7: The large red gooſe- 
berry. 8. The yellow-leaved gooſeberry. 9g. The ſtrip- 
ed-leaved gooſeberry. Miller. 
Auguſt has upon his arm a baſket of all manner of ripe 


fruits; as pears, plums, apples, gooſeberries. Peacham. - 
Upon a gooſeberry huſh a ſnail I found; 
| For always ſnails near fweeteſt fruit abound. _ 
Go'ostcap. n./. [from gooſe and cap,] A filly perſon.” 
Go'oSEroor. n. /. [chenopodiam.] Wild orach. Miller, 


Goos GRASS A. . Clivers ; an herb. 
Gooſegraſs, or wild tanſy, is a weed that ſtrong clays are very 
ſubject to. Mortimer. 
GO'RBELLY. =. /. [from von, dung, and belly, according 
to Skinner and Junius. It may perhaps come from gor, 
Welih, beyond, too much; or, as ſeems to me more 
likely, may be contracted from gor mand, or gorman's belly, 
the belly of a glutton.] A big paunch; a ſwelling belly. 
A term of reproach for a fat man. 
Go'xBELL1ed. adj. [from gorbelly.] Fat; bigbellied ; hay- 
ing ſwelling paunches. 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
chuffs, I would your ſtore were here. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Clarendon. Gonk b. 1. /. An inftrament of gaming, as appears from 


Beaumont and Fletcher. . Marburton. 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but gords and 

ninet ins. | Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Let vultures gripe thy guts ; for gords and Fulham holds. 

Shakeſpeare. 

GORE. . /. [one. Saxon; gor, Welſh, ſanious matter.] 

1. Blood effuſed from the body. 2. Blood clotted or cot- 


(1.) —- A grieſly wound, 
From which forth cuſh'd a ſtream of gore blood thick, - 
That all her goodly ent ſtain'd around, ; 
And into a deep ſanguine dy d the graſſy ground, Spenſer. 
Another's crimes the youth unhap 42 
Glutting his fathcn s = with guild gore. Dryden's Ex. 
(2.) e bloody fat 
Will be aveng'd , though here thou fe him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
His 1 beard and knotted treſſes ſtood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. Denham: 
Gore. v. a. [zebenian, Saxon.] 1. To ftab; to pierce. 
2. To pierce with a horn. 
(.) Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's ſpear. 
No weaker lion's by a ftronger lain ; 
Nor from his larger tuſks the foreſt boar 
Commiſſion takes bis brother ſwine to gore, 


> — 


To 
Shak. R. II. 


Tate Juv. 


COR G OS 


For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bore, To Go'nMANDIZE. v. xn. [from gormand. To eat greedi- 
And poles with pointed ſteel their ve in battle gare. Dryd. ly; to feed ravenouſly. | 

(2.) Some tols'd, ſome gor'd, ſome trampling down he Go, uanmt'ze. . /. [from the verb.] A voracious eater. 

 killd. ; Dryden. Go RS E. u. J [onr, Saxon.] Furze ; a thick prickly ſhrub 
. that bears yellow flowers in Winter. 
His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. Thomſon's Spring. © ag = ich 

GORGE. =. /. [ e 1. The throat; the ſwal- Gon v. adj. [from gore. ] 1. Covered with congealed blood. 
2. Bloody; murtherous ; fatal, Not in ufe. 


. , . I 2 . 
as 2. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Not in 0) ike edn d 
(1.) There were birds alſo made fo finely, that they did not T * yn hoo reg aps . Spenſer, 
only decerve the ſight with their figures, but the hearing with 1 t G I did i y gory locks at me Shak þ 
their ſongs, which the watry inſtruments did make their gorge Thou "Th * = # * blood forbi Macbeth. 
deliver. Sidney. (2.) The obligation of our blood forbids | 
A gory emulation twixt us twain. Shak. Tral. and Creſſda. 


And now how abhorred in imagination it is! my gorge | 
riſes at it. ven Shakeſp. Hamlet. Go'snaws. . / [or, gooſe, and hapoc, a hawk.] A 


Her delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, begin to heave hawk of a large kind. 
his awful viſage on them caſt ; 


the gorge, diſreliſh and abhor the Moor. Shakeſp. Othello. Such 
(2.) And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, So ſeeni poor doves at go/hawhks fight aghaſt. Fairfax. 


He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteſt. Sfenſer. Gols LIN G. n. . [from gooſe.) 1. A young gooſe ; a gooſe 
To GORE. v. n. gor ger, French.) 1. To fill up to the not yet full grown. 2. A katkin on nut- trees and pines. 

throat ; to glut; to ſatiate. 2. To ſwallow: as, the fiſb (1.) Why do you go nodding and ing ſo like a fool, 
has gorged the hook. 3 as if you were hipſhot ? fays the gooſe to her ging. L'Eftr. 
(1.) Being with his preſence glutted, gorg d, and full. Shak. Nature hath inſtrufted even a brood of poſtings to ſtick toge- 
* that _— his generation meſſes, 1 ther, while the kite is hovering over their . Swift. 

o gorge ms appetite. Shak. Ki + GO'SPEL. . /. [oder rpel, or God's or good ridings; 

1 Po gang „ thy — 1 appetite. — ivayyinor ; ſoſkel, ſkeal ſuach, happy tidings, Erſe.] of 
efire that they will not gorge the lion either with nonſenſe God's word ; the holy book of the Chriſtian revelation. 


T as his ſlaughter d army now have lain — 2. Divinity; theology. 8 
On Africk's ſands, disfigur d with their wounds, a; {4.3 Thus ag On endo? to Ge oiing 7 "Hl 
be” ih hg 15 * n All — — f Ser we — are — x 
Lay ol wy we bg — ſnoring u ug den. e receiving Chriſt as the goſpel offers him, as Lord and Saviour ; 
Gols p. adj. [from gorge.] Having a gorge or throat. — * the = _ — 1 of __ a 
Ne condition of the ſeripture reprobation. Hammord, 
GORGEOUS L . — Thabeſpeare. How is a good Chriſtian animated and cheered by a ſtedfaſt 
: . adj. [gorgias, old French. Skhinner.] Fine ; belief of the promiſes of the goſpel! Bentley. 
ſplendid ; glittering in various colours; ſhowy ; magnifi- To Go'syEL. v. n. [from the noun.] To fill with ſenti- 
Cent. 3 ments of religion. This word in Shakeſpeare, in whom 
In ſuch a gorgeous palace | Shak. Romeo and Fulict, alone I have found it, is uſed, though fo venerable in it- 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, ſelf, with ſome degree of irony: I ſuppoſe from the goſ- 
And gorgeous as the fun at Midſummer. Shak. Hen. IV. pellets, who had long been held in contempt. 
He bad them look upon themſelves and upon their enemies Are you ſo goſpell d 
themſelves dreadful, their enemies gorgeous and brave. Hayw. To pray for this man, and for his iſſue, 
The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, | Whoſe heavy hath bow d you to the grave? Shakeſp. 
oure on her kings barbare pearl and gold. Milton. Go'seeLLEn. 2. ,. [from goſpel.] A name of the follow- 


. — war Dre. Pirgit, 35% of Wicklif, who firſt attempted a reformation from 
Go'xGEov5Ly. adv. | from gorgeous.] Splendidly ; mag- Pope. given them by the Papiſts in reproach, from their 

nificently ; finely. profeſling to follow and preach only the goſpel. 
The duke, one folemn day, gorgeouſly clad in a ſuit all over Theſe goſpeilers 3 ns ND 
with diamonds, loſt one of them of good value. Wotton. _ ave wocen down our | y Roman : Rowe's F. 2 
Go'xcrtousness. 1. / (from gorgeous.] Splendour; mag- Goss NEA. n. /. [gofipium, low Latin] The down o 
nificence ; ſhow. plants; the long white cobwebs which fly in the air in 
calm ſunny weather, eſpecially about the time of Autumn. 


Gon GET. n. /. [from .] The piece of armour that 
defends the throar. e! id | : | Hanmer. 
He with a palſy fumbling on his gorget, - A lover may beſtride the goſſamer, 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Shak. Troilus and Creſſda. That idles in the wanton Summer air, er 
. He did oftentimes ſpend the night in the church alone pray- 2 — * — —— et. 
ing, his iece, gorget, ets Iy1 I 5. : * 
9 See how his cerget 12 above! bis . 7 3 R de rings a Sane. 7 Drayton's Nympbid. 
O tell the em was. s on. e more, ; 
About {qe + 2 threefold — ONS. Jon Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort funny ſhore. Dry. Virgil. 
As rough as trebled leathern target. Huadibrar. GOSSIP. n. /. [from ʒod and ryb, relation, affinity, Saxon. 
Go'xcon. . [e.]! A monſter with ſnaky hairs, of 1. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm. 2. A lip- 
which the ſight turned beholders to ſtone ; any thing ugly pling companion. 3. One who runs about tattling like 
or horrid. women at a lying-in. = | 2 5 
| Gorgons and hydras, and chymeras dire. Milton. 1.) Goto a goſſp's feaſt and gaude with me, 
Why did'ſt thou not encounter man for man, ſo long grief nativity. are. 
And try the virtue of that gor gon face At the chriſtening of duke of Clarence, who was 
To ſtare me into ſtature. Dryden. born in the caſtle of Dublink made both the ear} of Kildare 
Dawies an Irelars- 


GO'RMAND. . / [gourmand, French.] A greedy eater; and the carl of Ormond his goffps. 
a ravenous luxurious feeder. 


G 0 
(2.) And ſometimes lurk I in a goffp's bowl, 
very likeneſs of 
at Hufibras. 


The common chat of goffifs when they meet. Dryden 
1. To chat; to prate; 


7 Goss. v. n. [from the noun.] 
to be merry. 2. To be a pot- companion. 
(1.) Go to a ges and gaude with me. 
— With all my heart, I'll ge at this feaſt. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night,. 
Full often hath ſhe gaht by my fide. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp 


* / 4; - 
Thy marker nd. endamnd be bf: to their Gan aye of op 2050.09], (Few fewwn}  Behiniiice jo aurke- 


talking; and goſſ/ings not be robbed of their ancient privilege. 


| Lecke. 

He gives himſelf up to an idle geſfping converſation. Law. 
(2.) Nor met with fortune, other than at feaſts, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gi Shak. K. John. 


Go'ssrerED. n. /. [goſſipry, from geſſip.] Geſſipred or 
compaternity, by the canon law, is a ſpiritual affinity; 
and the juror, that was goſlip to either of the parties, 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not in- 


Arent Sas an Dutt AL AT 4 — own ill, | 
. l ; ; " ugh wi ing, and fair governance 
Go'sT1xG. n. / ſrubia.] An herb. Ainſworth. I him recured to a better will. - : Spenſer. 
Gor. pret. [from the verb get.] What ! ſhall king Henry be a pupil ſtill, 
Titus Lartius writes, they fought together ; but Aufidius got Under the ſurly Glo'ſter's governance? Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
. frength Ackill Shak. Coriolanus. (3.) He likeft — to fall into miſchance 
If you have illes“ arms to bear, That is regardleſs of his governance. Spenſer's Muiofot. 
Though — 2 got thee, thou ſhalt be . Go'vernanT. . /. [gouvernante, French] A lady who 
F eem d. Juvenal. . . 
Tue regions and this realm my wars have got; has the care of young girls of quality. The more uſual 


This mournful empire is the loſer's lot. Dryd. Innocence. 

When they began to reaſon about — 2 ſea got 

thi and away back again, there were preſently in the 

— f ; * ' Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Gor. part. paſſ. of get 


Sol comme them for their valour in their evil haps, 
in a plot ſo well by them laid, more than he did the victory of 
others got by good fortune, not grounded upon amy good rea- 
wy Pf perſuaſion in reaſonin „„ 

A gentle in 5 

miſſion to your will is got, will — times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himſelf fo when he on us for his daily 
bread, can any man ſay what he will do when he is got above 
the world? Arbuthnot”'s John Bull. 
Thou wert from ZEtna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 
Go'rtTEN. part. paſſ. of get. 
Wiſdom cannot be gotten for gold. 
Few of them, when they are getten into an 
thoughts to the execution of it. 
Govup, n. ,. Woad: a plant. Did. 
Gove. 1. /. A mow. ' Tuſſer. 
To Gove. v. n. To mow; to put in a gove, goff, or 
mow. And old word. | ö 
Load fafe, carry home, fellow time being fair, 
Gove juſt in the barn, it is out of deſpair. Tuer. 
To GO'VERN. v. a. ¶geuperner, French; guberno, Latin.] 
1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate. 2. To 215 to in- 
fluente ; to direct. 3. To manage ; to reſtrain. 4. [In 
grammar.] To have force with regard to ſyntax : as, amo 
governs the accuſative caſe. 4. lo pilot; to regulate 
the motions of a ſhip. : 
(1.) This inconvenience is more hard to be redreſſed in the 
governor than the governed; as a malady in a vital part is more 
icurable than in an external. Spenſer on Ireland. 


＋ 


Pore. 


ob, xxvili. 15. 
e, apply their 
; — 


Slaves to our we become, and then 
It le to govern men. Waller. 
_ (z.) I am at preſent againſt wary though it puts the power 


into my hands, and though ſuch turdulent and 
you are, govern all things in times of peace. 


r. 


Go'vexnANnce. . / [from govern.] 


Go'verness.n. / 


G 


's deſperate ; govern her, Sh. K. Lear. 


(4-) Liſten, children, unto me, 

And let this your leſſon be, 

In our l evermore 

Words that govern go before. Manger French Gram. 

o Go'vean. v. 2. To keep ſuperiority ; to behave with 
haughtineſs. 

— — By that rule 

Vour wicked atoms — be working now 

To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may govern. Dryden. 


_ ſubject to rule ; obedient ; manageable. 


flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's age, not * 


grown up to be headſtrong, makes it more governable and fa 


rule; management. 


3. Behaviour; manners. Obſolete. 


roſe up inſtead of his brother Judas. 


and proper word is governeſs. 


1. A female inveſted with authority. 
woman that has the care of young ladies. 
an inſtruQreſs ; a directreſs. | 
(r.) The moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, OE 

That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſpeare, 
(2.) He preſented himſelf unto her, falling down upon both 
his knees, and holding up his hands, as the old governeſs of 

Danae is painted, when the ſuddenly faw the golden ſhower. 
Kaney. 
His three younger children were taken from the Fre, 
whoſe hands he put them. Clarendon, 
(3-) Great affliction that ſevere governeſs of the life of man 
brings upon thoſe ſouls ſhe ſeizes on, Mere againft Atheiſm. 
VERNMENT. #. , [gouvernment, French.] 1. Form 
of a community with reſpect to the diſpoſition of the ſu- 
preme authority. 2. An eſtabliſhed ſtate of legal authori- 
ty. 3- Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 4. Regularity 
of behaviour. Not in ufe. 5. Manageableneſs ; compli- 
ance ; obſequiouſneſs. 6. Management of the limbs or 


body. Obfolete. 7. [In grammar.) Influence with regard 


to conſttruction. 

(r.) There ſeem to be but two general kinds of government 
in the world: the one exerciſed according to the arbitrary com- 
mands and will of ſome ſingle perſon ; and the other according 


to certain orders or laws introduced by a or cuſtom, and 
not to be changed without the conſent of many. Temple. 


No government can do any act to limit itſelf : the ſupreme le- 
giſlative power cannot make itfelf not to be abſolute, Leſtey. 


(2.) There they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe 
Throu 


the twelve tribes, to rule by laws ordain'd. Milton. 
While he ſurvives, in concord and content 

The commons live, by no diviſions rent; 

But the great monarch's death diſſolves the government. Dryd. 
Every one knows, who has conſidered the nature of gevern- 
ok. ths there mult be in each particular form of it an abſo- 
lute —_— = | Adaiſcn, 

* 


Locke. 
t. Government; 
2. Control, as that of a guardian. 


(1.) Jonathan took the governance upon him at that time, and 
1 Mac. ix. 31. 


gen ver nereſſe, old French; from govern.] 
2. A tutoreſs; a 
3. A tutoreſs ; 


G o u 


G O 


Where any one perſon or body of men ſeize inte their hands Gov'nniness. n. . [from geurd.] A ſwelling in a horſe's 


the power in the laſt reſort, there is properly no longer a go- 
ernment, but what Ariſtotle and his followers call the abuſe or 


corruption of _ * $wift. 
3. * equal government are things 
W 3 ſubjects make as as their kings. Waker. 
Thoſe governments which curb not evils, cauſe ; 
And a rich knave's a libel on our laws. Young, 


(4.) You needs muſt learn, lord, to amend this fault; 

Though ſometimes it ſhews greatneſs, courage, blood, 

Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 

Defe& of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtineſs, opinion and diſdain. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
'Tis government that makes them ſeem divine; 

The want thereof makes thee abominable. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
(8.0 Thy eyes windows fall, 

Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 

Each part depriv'd of _— ment, 

Shall 2 and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. Shaleſp. 
(6. Their 

Shot many adart at me with fierce intent ; 

But I them warded all with wary government. Spenſer. 


Go'vexnous. n. f. [gouwverneur, French.] 1. One who 
has the ſupreme direction. 2. One who is inveſted with 
ſupreme authority in a ſtate. 3. One who rules any place 
with delegated and temporary authority. 4. A tutor ; one 
who has care of a young man. 5. Pilot; regulator; 
manager. 

(2.) It muſt be confeſſed, that of Chriſt, working as a crea- 
tor and a governour of the world by providence, all are par- 
* ; 8 a _ 

beget in us 2 great i veneration mighty 
BE non governour of ſuch ſtupendous bodies, and — 
and elevate our minds to his adoration and praiſe. Bentley. 

(2.) For the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is the rnour 
— the _— 1 Pſ. xxii. 28. 

cannot u potent 
grounds * miniſter, if ſo diſpoſed, can 2 : 
as for inſtance, if my governour ſhould command me to do a 
thing, or I muſt die, or forfeit my eſtate ; and the miniſter 
ſteps in and tells me, that I offend 
I obey that command, tis caſy to ſee a greater force in this 


perſuaſion. South, 
(3.9 To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Shakeſp. Othello. 
(4.) To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 


And for his ſafety there I'll beſt deviſe. Shateſp. Henry VI. 
The great work of a governour is to faſhion the iage, 
ILL I 


principles of virtue and wiſdom . 
During the minority of „the election of biſhops, and 
other affairs of the church, be left in the hands of their 


governo and courtiers. Le 
A. . ips, which though WP... - 4 
are driven of fierce winds, yet are they about with a 
very ſmall helm, whitherſoever the governour liſteth. Fa. iii. 1. 
GOUGE. . / [French.] A chiſſel having a round edge, 
— cutting of ſuch wood as is to be rounded or hol- 
wed. . 
Go'vzeres. n. /. [from gouje, French, a camp trull.] The 
French diſeaſe. Hanmer. 
Govunp. n. / [gouborde, French. ] 1. A plant. The fruit 
of ſame ſpecies are long, of others round, or bottle ſhaped. 
Mi ler. 2. A bottle. to gourt, old French. Sinner] 
The large fruit ſo called is often ſcooped hollow, for the 


purpoſe of containing and carrying wine, and other liquors: Go'wn =D. adj. [from gown.] Dreſſed in a gown. 


from thence any leathern bottle 


ew to be called by the 
fame name, and fo the word is uſt "y 


Chaucer. Hanmer. 
and brake, 


GOUT. „ , [French.] 


Go'urworrT. n. /. [gout and wort, ſy” An 
Go'vurty. adj. [from gout.] 


od, and ruin my foul, if 
GOWN. . / [gonna, Italian; 


Maxon. 


leg after a journey, Farrier's Dic. 
Gounner. n. /. [cuculus.} A fiſh, | 
GOUT. n. / [goutte, French.] 1. The arthritis; a pe- 


riodical diſeale attended with great a3 2. A drop, 
[goutte, French; gutta, Latin. | for drep is flill 


uſed in Scotland by phyſicians. 

(1.) The gout is a diſeaſe which may affect any membranous 
part, but commonly thoſe which are at the greateſt diſtance 
from the heart or the brain, where the motion of the fluids is 
the ſloweſt, the reſiſtance, friction, and ſtrifture of the ſolid 
parts the „and the ſenſation of pain, by the dilaceration 
of the nervous fibres, extreme. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

One that's ſick o* th gout, had rather 

Groan ſo in perplexity, than be cur d 

By th fure phyſician death. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 

This very rev'rend lecher, quite worn out 

With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gout, 

Forgets what he in youthful 

And fwinges his own vices in his ſon. 


Add, —— of blood, 
d on o' th gouts 
Which was not fo before. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


A taſte. An affected cant word. 
any one that has a gout 
Woodward on Foffils. 


Catal ſerve for a direction to 
for the like ſtudies. 


th, 
1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the 
gout. 2. Relating to the gout. 
(1.) There dies not above one of a thouſand of the gout, al- 
though I believe = more die gouty. Graunt, 
Knots u is gouty joints appear, 
And challe is in his 228 found. Dryden's Perſ. 
Moſt commonly a gouty conſtitution 1s with great 
acuteneſs of parts, the nervous fibres, both in the brain and 
the other extremities, being delicate. Arbuthbnot on Diet. 
(2.) There are likewiſe other cauſes of blood ſpitting 3 one is 
the ſettlemen c 
Amore. 


» Welſh: and Erſe.] 

1. A long upper garment. 2. A woman's upper — 

3. The long habit of a man dedicated to acts of peace, 
as divinity, medicine, law. 4. The dreſs of peace. 
; make either ſhort, as cloaks, or, as 

AA Abbot's Deſcription of the World, 

If ever 1 id a looſebodied gown, ſew me up in the ſkirts of 

it, and beat me to death with a bottom of brown thread; I fait 


herb. 


a gown. 0 » Taming of the Shrew. 
1 ing goum, 
And by walk the queen of love is known. Dry. 
(2.) I deſpiſe your new gown, till I ſee you dreſſed in it. 


Pope. 
(3-) The benefices themſelves are fo mean in Iriſh counties, 
that they will not yield any competent maintenance for any ho- 
neſt miniſter, ſcarcely to buy bim a gown. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Girt in his Gabin gown the hero ſat. Dryden's En. 
Vet not ſuperiar to her ſex's cares, 
The mode ſhe fixes by the gown ſhe wears; 
or On —_ ——___ | 
ints ſhe loads the common weal. Young. 
He Mars d N 


'd, and arms to gowns made yield; 
22 id him ſoon — . 
Dirie Dryden. 


In velvet white as ſnaw the troop. was gown'd, 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around: Dryden. 


Pore out his life amongſt the lary gownmes. Rowe. 


To GAA LR. v. n. [ 


G R A 


. that whole bench, in an age or two, by camped 
— 


_ court 
b 


probably corrapted from grapple. ] 
To grope ; to feel eagerly with the hands. 


blood chills about heart at the thought of theſe 
A with their bloody hands grabbling in 2 and 
— ing out my very entrails. Arbuthnot”s Fohn Bull. 
To Gr a'BBLE. v. 4. To lie proſtrate on the ground. Ainſev. 
GRACE. n. /. (grace, French; gratia, Latin; graace, 
Erſe.] 1. Favour; kindneſs. 2. Favourable influence 
of God on the human mind. 3. Virtue ; effect of God's 
influence. 4. Pardon; mercy. 5. Favour conferred. 6. 
Privilege. 7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to 
beſtow beauty. 8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or 
unbecoming. 9g. Adventitious or artificial beauty; pleaſ- 
ing appearance. 10. Natural excellence. 11. Embel- 
liihment ; recommendation; beauty. 12. Single beauty. 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 14. Single 
or particular virtue. 15. Virtue phyſical. 16. The tile 
of a duke or archbiſhop ; formerly of the king, meaning 
the ſame as your goodneſs, or your clemency. 17. A ſhort 
yer —4 9 —5 oe after m__ : 
1.) It ove in no perſon ire to grace 
* * I —— . will not be — 5 Srarey: 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 


Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! Shakeſp. 
— Such as were popular, 
And well deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Daniel. 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for thoſe many 
acts of grace I have lately paſſed ? King Charles, 
Yet thoſe remov'd, 
Such grace ſhall one juſt man find in his ſight, 
That he-relents, not to blot out mankind. Milton. 


He receiv'd all the graces and degrees, the proftorſhip and 
the doctorſhip could be obtained there. Clarendon. 
Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace ; 


Then either of you knights may well deſerve 
A princes han. | ? Dr ydes's Fables. 
None of us, who now your grace implore, 
But held the rank of ign queen before. Dryden. 
Profer'd ſervice I repaid the fair, 
That of her grace ſhe gave her maid to know | 
The ſecret ing of this moral ſhow. Dryden. 
| (2.) The grace of God, chat paſſeth underſtanding, keep 
your and minds, Common Prayer. 
The evil of fin is that we are eſpecially to pray againſt, moſt 
earneſtly begging of God, that he will, by the power of his 
grace, preſerve us from falling into ſin. ey Man. 


Prevenient grace deſcending had remov'd 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regenerate inſtead. Milton. 
(3.) Wichin the church, in the publick profeſſion and ex- 
ternal communion thereof, are contained perſons truly good 
and ſanctiſied, and hereafter ſaved; and with them 
other perſons void of all ſaving grace, and hereafter to be damn- 


ed. Pear fon. 
How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. Pofe. 
(4) - Noble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave ſpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. Waller. 
— Bow and ſue for grace 


wei 
(6 


To few 


To Grace. v. a. [from the noun.] 


round him with a monarch's care, 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. Harte. 
Her purple habit fits with fuch a grace 
On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo fuits her face. Dryd. Ex. 


attention to what one has to ſay. 
(10.) It doth grieve 
ſhould be thus bitten at by 
graces, both of wit and learning, for better purpoſes. Heoker. 
To ſome kind of men, | | 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies. Shak. As you like it. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 


More than in your advancement. Ling Lear. 
The charming Lauſus, full of — 
To Turnus i race 


. g 
The which doth quench the brand of helliſh ſmart. Spenſer. 
Set all things in their awn peculiar place, 


And know that order is the greateſt grace. Dryden. 
The flow'r which laſts for little hace, 
A —_ 3 * * an uncertain grace. Dryden. 
12. ir and every ing grace. Dryden. 
6123 By their hands this grace of kings muſt die 
If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes. Shaleſp. Henry v. 
(14. — The king- becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, | 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
The graces of his religion him for the moſt uſeful 
diſcharge of every relation of life.  Roger;, 
(194) O, mickle is the pow'rful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, ſtones and their true qualities. Shaleſp. 


(16.) Here come I from our princel general, 
To know your griefs ; to tell vo fro ace, 
That he will give you audience. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
High and mighty king, your grace, and thoſe your nobles 
here preſent, ma to bow your ears. Bacon's H. VII. 
According to ual proceeding of your grace, and of the 
court, with delinquents which are overtaken with error in fim- 
icity, there was yielded unto him a deliberate, patient, and 
ll hearing, — with a ſatisfactory anſwer to all his main 
objections. White. 
(17.) Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace 'fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. Coriolan. 
While grace is faying after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from behind the company. | Swift. 
Then chearful healths, your miſtreſs ſhall have place; 
And what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. . Peje. 


Garace-cue, n. , [grace and cup.] The cup or health 


drank after grace. 


The grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play. Prior. 


1. To adorn; to dig- 


nify ; to embelliſh; to recommend; to decorate. 2. To 


dignify or raiſe by an act of fayour. 3. To favour. 
t.) This they 1 this they practiſe, this they grace with 
a = ſuperfluity of wit. Hocker, 
I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, * more bold is now alive, 1 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf. Shakeſp. Othello. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation and gracing, where cauſes are well handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their ſcutcheons plac'd, 
With faphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. 
By both os po of deſcent divine ; 
Phoebu 


Great Jove an s grac'd his noble line. Pope. 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, | 
Crowns were reſoly'd to grace the ſoldiers too. Pope. 


* D d 2 


8 
(2.) —— He writes 

How happily he lives, how well belov d, 

And daily graced by the emperor. Sh. T-wo Cent. of Verona. 
He might at his pleature grace or diſgrace whom he would 
in court, Knclles, 

Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 
C ace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. 
(3. When the gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous hoſt ſaluting all the crew, 
Regardleſs paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind adieu. 
Dryden, 


D. yden a Fw. 


GR CFH. adj. [from grace. 
Not in uſe. 2. Virtuous ; regular ; chaſte. Nat in uſe. 
(1.) He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt and beſt 
graced men that ever I faw, being of a middle age and a mean 
ſtature, s Sidney. 
2 Epicurifm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Gr:ilcervi.. adj, [from grace.] Beautiful with dignity. 
Amid' the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o'er the reſt in arms the gracefil Turnus rode. Dryden. 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance ; 


Bold in the liſts, and gracefu! in the dance. Pope. 
Yet gracefid eaſe, and fwertneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. Pete. 


Graceful to ſight, and elegant to thought, 

The great are vanquiſh'd, and the wile are taught. Yownge., 
Gra'ceruLLy. adv. [from graceful.] Elegantly; with 

pleaſing dignity. 

Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd, 

And gracefully her ſubject chang'd. Swift. 

Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of a beaſt; but 

walking graccfuliy implies a manner or mode ſuperadded to 
that action. Watts's Lozick. 
Gra'ctruLNness. n. from graceful.) Elegance of man- 
ner ; dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his breaſt, 

Did next in gracefulneſ and beauty ſtand, 

To breathing figures. Drydcn's Ovid. 

He executed with ſo much gracefulneſs and beauty, that he 

alone got money and reputation. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

There is a ſecret gracefulneſt of youth which accompanics 

his writings, though the ſtaidneſs and ſobriety of age be want- 
ing. Dryden's Ovid, Preface, 
If hearers are amaz d from whence 

Proceeds that fund of wit and ſenſe, 

Which, though her modeſty would ſhroud, 

Breaks like the ſun behind a cloud; 

While gracefuineſs its art conceals, 

And yet through ey'ry motion ſteals. Swift. 
Gra'ceLess. adj. [from grace] Void of grace; wicked; 

hopeleſly corrupt ; abandoned. 
This grace/:ſs man, for furtherance of his guile, 

Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Spenſer, 

Whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not fo grace/eſs be, to be ingrate. Shakeſpeare. 
In all manner of grace/e/s and hopeleſs characters, ſome are 
loſt for want of advice, and others for want of herd. L'Eftr, 
Furniſh'd for offence, he croſs d the way 
| Betwixt the grace/c/s villain and his prey. Dryden. 
Gra'cts. n. /. Good graces for favour is ſeldom uſed in 
the ſingular. 
1 Demand deliv'ry 74 her heart, 
er goods and chattels, and acer, 
And perſon up to his 24 F Hudibras. 
Gra'ciLE. adj. gracilis, Latin.] Slender; fmall. Di. 
| Gra'ciLzwT. adj. [gracilentts, Latin.] Lean. Dick. 
Grac1'Lity. 2. /. [gracilitas, Latin. ] Slenderneſs ; ſmall- 
gee. | 

GRA'CIOUS. adj. [gracieux, French.] 1. Merciful ; 
benevolent. -2. Favourable ; kind. 3. Acceptable ; fa- 
voured. 4. Virtuous; good. 5. Excellent. Obſolete. 
6. Graceful ; becoming. Obſolete. 


1. Beautiful; graceful. 


G R A 
(1.) Common feaſe and reaſon could not but teWl them, that 


the good and gr aciouws God could not be pleaſed, nor cynie- 

quently worſhipp d, with any thing barbarous or cruel. Seuth, 

To be an | gracious, and a lover of knowledge, are two 

of the moſt amia ole things. Burnet' e Theory, 

(2.) And the Lord was gracious unto them, and had com- 

paii on on them. 2 Kings, xiii. 23, 
— Unblam'd Ulyſſes houſe, 


In which I finde receipt fo gracious, Chat man. 
— From row reveal 

A gracious bean of light; from now inſpire 

My tongue to ſing, my hand to touch the lyre, Prior, 


(3.) Doctrine is much more profitable and gracious by ex- 
ample than by rule. Spenſer. 
He made us gracious before the kings of Perſia, fo that they 
gave us food. 1 E/dr. viu. 80. 
Goring, who was now general of the horſe, was no more 
gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had been. Clarendon, 
(4.) Kings are no lefs unhappy, their iſſue not being gra- 
cievc, than they are in loſing them when they have approved 
their virtues, Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(5.) The gricvous abuſe which hath been of councils, ſhould 
rather cauſe men to ſtudy how ſo gracious a thing may again 
be reduced to that firſt perfection. 5 | Fe. any 
(6.) Our womens names are more gracious than their Ru- 
tilia, that is, red head. Camden. 
Gra'ciousry. adv. [from gracious.] 1. Kindly ; with 
kind condeſcenſion. 2. Ina pleaſing manner. 
1.) His tetimony he graciouſly confirmed, that it was the 
beſt of all my tragedies. _ Dryden. 
He heard my vows, and gracroufly decreed 
My grounds to he reſtor'd, my former flocks to feed. Dry. 
It her majeity would but graciouſly be pleaſed to think a 
hardſhip of this nature worthy her royal conſideration. Swift. 
Gra'ciousness. 3. /. [from gracious.] 1. Kind conde- 
ſcenfion. 2. Pleaſing manner. 
(1.) The graciouſneſs and temper of this anſwer made no im- 
preſſion on them. Clarendon 
Grapa'TION. „. 
1, Regular progreſs from one degree to another. 2. Re- 
gular advance ſtep by ſtep. © 3. Order; ſequence ; ſeries. 
4. Regular proceſs of argument. 
(1.) The deſire of more and more raiſes by a natural gra- 
dation to moſt, and after that to all. FEfirange. 
(2) From thence, 
By cold gradation, and well balanc'd form, 
We ſhall proceed with Angelo. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


The pſalmift very clegantly expreſſeth to us the ſeveral gra- 
dations by which men at laſt come to this horrid degree of im- 


(3.) —— Tis the curſe of ſervice ; 
Preferment by letter and affection, 
Not, as of old, gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th" firſt. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 


(4.) Certain it is, by a direct gradation of conſequences from 
this principle of merit, that the obligation to gratitude flows 
from, and is enjoined by, the firſt dictates of nature. South. 

Gra'parory. . /. [gradus, Latin.] Steps from the 


cloiſters into the church. 
2 adj. [gradiens, Latin.] Walking ; moving 
eps. | 
We thoſe gradient automato, that iron ſpider ts eſpe- 
cially remarkable, which, being but of an ordi bigneſs, 
did up and down as if it had been alive. Wilkins. 
GRA'DUAL. adj. by de- 


N French.] 32 ing 
b from one to another. 
— — NANA | | * 

Mex amen a grade? ane progres of tings; 

E A 3 as 

that, „„ perſons ſhoul "Moors... till 

at length, by many ſteps and aſcents they came to be . 

| ou. 
GRA DUAL. n. / [gradus, Latin.] An order of ſteps. 


grees ; advancing 


[. [gradation, French; gradus, Latin. j 


GR 
* GH 
ano 
To 
nal] 
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R-fore the gradual proſtrate they ador'd, 
The pavement Kiſs'd, — thus —— implor d. Dan. 
Grapua'Lity. u. /. [from gradual.) Regular progi.1- 
ſion. | 
This ſome aſcribe unto the mixture of the elements, others 
to the gradua/;ty ot opacity ard light. | B: own, 
Grxa'DuUaLlLy. adv. (from gradual.] 1. By degrees; in 
regular progreſſion. 2. InYegree. 
(1.) When the moon paſſes over the fixed ſtars, and eclipſes 
mem, your light vaniſhes; not gradually, like that of the 
lanets, but all at once. Ne wton's O; tice, 
The Author of our being weans us gradually from our 
forulneſs of lite the nearer we approach towards the end of it. 
Swift. 
Human creatures are able to bear air of much greater denſity 
in diving, and of much leſs upon the tops of mountains, pro- 
vided the changes be made gradually. Arbutt not. 
(2.) Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but ſpecifically 
differ from the fantaſtick reaſon of brutes. Grew, 
To GRA'DUATE. v. a. [gradeur, French; gradus, Latin. ] 
1. To dignify with a degree in the univerſity. 2. To 
mark with degrees. 3. To raiſe to a higher place in the 
ſcale of metals : a chemical term. 4. To heighten ; to 
improve. 
(1.) John T regs graduated a doctor and dubbed a 
knight, did good ſervice Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
Concerning columns and their adjuncts, architects make 
ſuch a noiſe as if che terms of architraves, frizes, and cornices 
were enough to graduate a maſter of this art. Wotton. 
(2.) The places were marked where the ſpirits ſtood at the 
ſevereſt cold and greateſt heat, and according to theſe obſerya- 
tions he graduates his thermometers. Derham. 
(J.) The tincture was capable to tranſmute or graduate as 
much filver as equalled in weight that gold. Boyle. 
(4.) Not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but the ſalts of 
natural bodies; and dyers advance and graduate their colours 
with falts. Brown's Vutzar Errauurs. 
Gza'DuaATE. 2. /. [gradue, French; from gradus, Latin.] 
A man dignified with an academical degree. 
Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, 
And chuſe a female doctor for the Bram ſton. 
GraDua'TION. 2. /. graduation. French ; from graduate] 
1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of degrees. 2. lin- 
provement z exaltation of qualities. 3. The act of con- 
ferring academical degrees. | 


1 (.) The graduation of the parts of the univerſe is likewiſe 
ett neceſſary to the perfection of the whole. Grew, 
ra (2.) Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is that which he de- 
en- livers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire, and often 


extinguiſhed in oyl of mars or iron, the loadſtone acquires an 
ability to extract a nail faſtened in a wall. Brown. 
Gzxare. u. /. Adiich; a moat. See GRA. 
Though the fortifications were not regular, yet the walls 
were good, and the graff broad and deep. Clarendcn. 
Grape. 5 n. J. [greffe, French.] A ſmall branch inſerted 
GR Arr. J into the ſtock of another tree, and nouriſhed 
by its ſap, but bearing its own fruit; a young cyon. 
God gave unto man all kind of feeds and graf of life; 2s 
the vegetative life of plants, the ſenſual of beaſts, the rational 
of man, and the intellectual of angels. Raleigh. 
It is likely, that as in fruit · trees the graft maketh a greater 
fruit, ſo in trees that bear no fruit it will make the greater 
bleaves. Bucon's Natural Hiftcr y. 
Jes "Tis uſual now an inmate graf to ſee 1 
With inſolence invade a foreign tree. Dryden Virgil. 
If you cover the top with clay and horſe-dung, in the ſame 
manner as you do a graft, it will help to heal the ſooner. Mort. 


81 
” 


es. Now the cleft rind inferte&graffs receives, 

1 5 And yields an offspring more than nature gives. Pate. 
B . l G F. ) v. a. Nr, French.] 1 To infert a cyon 

Ateſt. I' GRAFT. or branch of one tie into the ſtock of 


South another. 2. To ropagate by inſertion or inoculation. 3- 
-p3. To inſert into a, place or body to which it did not origi- 


raily belong. 4. To impreguate with an adſcititious . 


0.x A 


branch. 5, To join one thing ſo as to receive ſupport from 
another. | 
(1.) His growth is but a wild and fruitleſs plant; 
Ti cut his barren branches to the Rock, 
And graft you on to hear. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
With his pruning hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And g!: aft more happy in their ſtead. Dryden. 
(2.) Now let me y1 aF my pears, and prune the vine. 
Dryden. 
(3.) And they alſo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, ſhall 
be graffed in; for God is able to pr aF them in again. Romans, 
Theſe are th' Italian names which fate will join 
With ours, and graff upon the Trojan line. Dryden's An. 
(4.) We've fome old crab-trees here at home, that will not 
Be grafted to vour reliſh. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 
The noble iile doth want her proper limbs; 
Shak. R. III. 


Her royal ſtock graft with —_— plants. 
(5.) This refolution againſt any peace with Spain is a new 
incident 2rafted upon the original quarrel, by the intrigues of 
a taction among us. Swift. 
May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 


And graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pofe, 


To Grare. v. n. To practice inſition. 


In March is good graffing the ſkilful do know, 
So long as the wind in the Eaſt do not blow: 
From moon being chang'd, till paſt be the prime, 
For gya and cropping is very good time, T uſer. 
To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to graft, not 
only upon young ſtocks, but upon divers boughs of an old 
tree; for they will bear great numbers of fruit; whereas, if 
you graft but upon one ſtock, the tree can bear but few. Eacon.. 


Gra'rTER. . /. [from graff or graft.) One who propa- 


gates fruit by grafting. 

I am informed, by the trials of the moſt ſkilful grafters of 
theſe parts, that a man ſhall ſeldom fail cf having cherries 
borne by his graft the ſame year in which the inſition is made. 

Evelyn. 


GRAIL. n. /. [from grelle, Fr.] Small particles of any 


kind. 


Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 
And, lying down upon the ſandy grad,, 


Drank of the ſtream as clear as cryital glaſs. Spenſer. 
GRAIN. a. ſaraine, French; granum, Latin; grano, 
Italian, has all the following ſignibcations.] 1. A fingle 


ſeed of corn. 2. Corn. 3. The feed of any fruit. 4. 
Any minute particle; any fingle body. 5. The ſmalleſt 
* of which in phyſick twenty make a ſcruple, and 
in Troy weight twenty-four make a penuyweight; a grain 


fo named becauſe it is ſuppoſed of equal weight with a 


grain of corn. 6. Any thing proverbially ſmall. . Gr ain 
of Allowance.” Something indulged or remitted ; ſome- 


thing above ot under the exact weight. 8. The direction 


of the fibres of wood, or other fibrous matter. 9. The 
body of the wood as modified by the fibres. 10. The 
body conſidered with reſpect to the form or direction of 
the conſtituent particles. 11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. 


12. Temper ; diſpoſition ; inclination ; humour from the 


direction of fibres., 13. The heart; the bottom. 14. 
The fotm of the ſurface with regard to roughneſs and 
ſmoothneſs. | 4 
(.) — Look into the ſeeds of time, 
And fay which grain will grow, and which will not. Shah. 
His reaſons are as two grarns of wheat hid in two buſhels of 
chaff. 2 Shakeſp. Merchant of Peet. 
Let them prononnce the ſteep Tarpeian | 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pept to liger 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy | 
T heir mercy at. the price of one fam word: Sh. Cortelanue. 
Many of the ears, being tix inches long, ad: lixty grains in 
them, and none lefs than forty. 2 Mortimer, 
(2.) — As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upop the lime and 002e ſcatters his grain, | 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. Shakeſp. Ant. ana Yofpatra, 


[ 


? 
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Pales no longer rwell'd the teeming grain, 
Nur Parebus feu luis oxen on the plain. Dr yden's Para.. 


Is a rich toil, I grant you; but oftner covered with weeds 
th.m rain. Collier on Fame. 
4) Thou exit 'ſt on many thouſand rains 
That iſſue out of duſt. Shah. NMeaſ. for Meaſure. 
By intelligence 
And provts as clear as founts in July, when 
We ice each gram of gravel. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
5.) Unity is à precious diamond, whoſe grains as they 
double, twice double in their value. Heolyday. 
They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the weight 
whereof is therefere called a grain; which ariſeth, being mul- 
uplicd, to ſcrupies, drachms, ounces and pounds. Helter. 
Ihe trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing ſe- 
verally ſeven drachms, in the air; the balance in the water 
weigheth only tour drachms and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two diachms and nincteen grains : the 


bal uce kept the ſane depth in the water, Bacon. 
— His brain 
Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain. Heudibras. 


(6.) Fur the whole world before thee is as a little grain of 
the balance. Wiſd. xi. 22. 
It is a üncercly pliable, ductile temper, that neglects not to 
make uſe of any grain of grace. Hammond. 
The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſubſiſts by the 
good nature of others, of which he himſelf has not the leaſt 
grain. South. 


(7.) He, whoſe very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with grains of 
allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, and forgiving. Addi. 
I would always give ſome grains of allowance to the ſacred 
ſcience of theology. Watts on the Mind. 
8.) Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
I the ſound pine, and divert his gran 

Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. Shakeſp. 
(9-) The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a ſofter grain. den. 
(10.) The tooth of a ſea-horſe, in the midſt of the ſolider 

parts, contains a curdled rain not to be found in 1 
| rown. 


Stones of a conſlitution fo compact, and a grain fo fine, that 
they bear a fine poliſh. Woodward. 
(11.) How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly vermi! ain, 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain. 
Over his lucid arms 
A military velt of purple flow'd, 
Livelier than melibzan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and herocs old. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
All in a robe of darkeſt grain, 
Flowing with majeſtick train. 
— The third, his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky- tinctur d grain Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(12.) Your minds, preoccupied with what 
Vou rather muſt do than with what you ſhould do, 
Made you againſt the grarn to voice him conſul. 
Hudibras, it is in vain, 
I ſee, to argue gainſt the grain. | 
Old clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, 
Diſmiſs their hopes of eating, and deſpair ; 
Though much againſt the grain, fore d to retire, 
Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire. Ju. 
(13.) The one being able and mild, the other ſtiff and 
 Impatient of a ſuperior, they lived but in cunning concord, as 
brothers = together, but not united in grain. ar d. 
(14.) ſmaller the particles of cutting ſubſtances are, the 
ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which panty fret and 
wear away the glaſs until it be poliſhed ; be they never ſo 
ſmall, can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by grat- 
ing and ing it, and breaking the protuberances; and 
r 
ings of the ſur- 


a fine grain, fo that the ſcratches-ahd 
* 1 too ſmall to be viſible. Newton's Optics. 


Spenſer, 


Milton. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. 
Hudibras. 


GAA INE D. 24. [from grain.] Rough; made lefs ſmooth. 


Grains of Paradiſe. n. /. 


Gara'itxy. ad}. [from grain.] 


GRA'MMAR. . /. 


G R A 


Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's dizzled ſnow, 


Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shateſſ eare, 


Grains. n. . [without a ſingular. ] The buſks of malt ex- 


hauſted in brewing. 
Give them grains their fill, | 
Huſks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Fohnſ. New Inn, 
[cardamomum, Latin.] An 


Indian ſpice. 


1. Full of corn. 2. Full of 


grains or kernels. 


Gaame'rcy. interj. [contrafted from grant me mercy.] An 


obſolete expreſſion of furpriſe. 
Gramercy, fir, faid he; but mote I weet 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purine ? 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ? 


S/ enſer, 
Shakej; 0 


Gramti'nzous. adj. [graminens, Latin. Graffy. Crami- 


neous plants are ſuch as have a long leaf without a foot- 
ſtalk, 


Gazamixivonous. adj. [gramen and v:ro, Latin.] Graſa- 


eating; living upon grais. 

The ancients were verſed chiefly in the diſſection of brutes, 
among which the graminiveorous kind have a party- coloured cho- 
roides. Sharp's Surgery, 
ammaire, French; grammatica, 
Latin; yeaupaliny.] 1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctiy; 
the art which teaches the rclations of words to each. 2, 
Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech ; ſpeech according to gram- 
mar. 3. The book that treats of the various relations of 
words to one another. 

{1.) To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of the 
tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make all their graces ſerve 
his eloquence. Fett. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will not allow 
to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden Du Freſncp. 

Men, ſpeaking language according to the grammar rules of 
that | age, 45 yet ſpeak improperly of things. Locke, 
| (2.) Variem & mutabile ſemper femi na, is the ſharpeſt ſatire that 
ever was made on woman; for the adjectives are neuter, and 
animal muſt be underſtood to make them grammar. Dryer. 


Gra'MManr School, mn. . A ſchool in which the learned lan- 


uages are matically taught. 
a Thou haſt moſt traiterouſly corrupted the youth of the realm 
in erecting a grammar ſchooi. Shakeſteare's Henry VI. 
The ordinary way of leaning Latin in a grammar ſchoo! I 
cannot encourage. Locke. 


GAAMuNA RIAN. 2 / [grammairien, French; from grammar. 


One who teaches grammar; a philologer. 
Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters hath created 
among the grammarians. Holder's Elements of $jeech. 
They who have called him the tortureof grammarians, might 
alſo have called him the plague of tranſlators. Dryden. 


GrRAMMA'TICAL. adj, [grammatical, Fr. grammaticus, 
Latin.] 1, Belonging to grammar. 2. Taught by gram- 
mar 


(1.) The beauty of virtue ſtill being ſet before their eyes, 
and that taught them with far more diligent care than gramma- 
tical rules. Sraney. 


I ſhall take. the number of conſonants, not from the gram- 
matical alphabets of any » but from the diverſity of 
ations with appulſe. Holder. 


ſounds framed 2 ſingle arti 
(1.) They ſeldom know more than the grammatical con- 

ſtruction, unleſs born with a poetical genius. 
Dryden's Du Frefnoy. 


Gzamma'TICALLY, adv. [from grammatical.} According 


to the rules or ſcience of grammar. 
When a ſentence is diſtingui into the nouns, the verbs, 
pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of ſpeech which com- 


poſe it, then it is ſaid to be analyſed grammatically. Watts. 
As grammar teacheth us to 1 


rhetorick to inſtruct how to do it elegantly, by adding beauty to 
Baker on Learning» 
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GRAMMATICASTER. . /. [Latin.} A mean verbal pe 
dant ; a low grammarian. 
IT have not vexed language 
and eternal triflings of the French grammaticaflers. 
Gra'mreLe. =. /. A crab-fiſh. 
GAM us. . . A large fiſh of the cetaceous kind. 
Gua'nary. n. . [granarium, Latin.] A ſtorehouſe for 
threſhed corn. 
Ants, by their labour and induſtry, contrive that corn will 


Rymer. 


keep as dry in their neſts as in our granaries. Addiſon. 
The naked nations cloath, 
And be th' exhauſtleſs granary of a world. Thomſon's Spring. 


Gra'naTe. n. /. [from granum, Latin.) A kind of mar- 
ble ſo called, becauſe it is marked with ſmall variegations 
like grains. Otherwiſe GxaniTe. 


GRAND. adj. [grand, French ; grandis, Latin. ] 1. Great; 
illuſtrious ; high in power or dignity. 2. Great ; ſplen- 
did ; magnificent. 3. Principal ; chief. Eminent ; 
ſuperiour : very frequently in an ill ſenſe. 5. Noble; 
ſublime ; lofty ; conceived or expreſſed with great dig- 
nity. 6. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of con- 


ſanguinity. 

(1.) God had that is made to grow the trees of 
life and knowledge, plants only and 2 the para- 
diſe and garden of ſo grand a Lord. Raleigh's Hiſtary. 

(2.) ————— A. voice has flown 
To re-enflame a grand deſign. Young, 
92 * happy ſtate 

Mov d our grand parents, in that , 

Favour'd of heav'n fo highly, to Fall 5if : 

From — I TEEN | —< ay 

4 „Satan. Aon. 

21 this firſt — thief into God's fold. Milton. 


Gra'xDan. n. , [grand and dam or dame.] 1. Grand- 
mother; my father's or mother's mother. 2. An old wi- 
thered woman. 

..) I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam and as chaſte 
As may be in the world. Shakeſp. Trailus and Creffida. 
We have our forefathers and great grandames all before us, 
as were in Chaucer's days. Dryden. 

y ſs heart be lies thy angel face: 

Too we u ſhew'ſt thy pedigree from ſtone ; 

Thy gr andame's was the firſt by Pyrrha thrown. Dryden. 
(2.) The women : 

Cry'd ane and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right, 

And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. Dryden. 

Cra'xpcullio. 2. [grand and child.] The fon or daugh- 
ter of my ſon or daughter; one in the ſecond degree of 
deſcent. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignation againſt his daughters 
and Aging his grandchild, would ſay that they were not his 
ſeed, but unpoſthumes broken from him. Bacon. 


Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and fo 
May great grandchildren of thy praiſes > Donne. 
his majeſty did believe, that he would never make 


He ho 
the leaſt | wk to obey the grandchild of king James. Clarend. 
Fair daughter, and thou ſon and grandchild both! 


Milton. 
He ſcaping with his gods and reliques fled, 
PA ro ſhore Site e led. Denham. 
Cra'npauGuTER. A., [grand.and daughter.) The daugh» 
ter of a fon or daughter. | 
Cranpe't, n. , [prand, French; grandis, Latin.] A man 
of great rank, power, or dignity. 

They had ſome and ſome milder differences, which. 
might eaſily happen in ſuch an interview of pgrandees, both 
vehement an the parts which they Grayed.. #otton. 

When a prince or grandee manifeits a liking to ſuch a thing, 


2 y ſet about to make themſelves conſiderable for ſuch 
n 


ag. 


Es. South. 
3 parts "a monarchy are uw - of ornament 

ſtrength : out viceroyalties randees, 
and poſts of honour for the noble families. — 


G R A 
Granpe'viry. n. /. [from grandevus, Latin.] Great 
age ; length of life. 


with the doubts, the remarks, Ga AN DUE“ VOS. adj. [grandevwus, Latin.] Long lived; of 


reat age. 


Ainſworth, Gan'xoEuR, n. / [French.] 1. State; ſplendour of ap- 


pearance ; magnificence. 2. Elevation of ſentiment, lan- 
guage, or mien. 

(1.) As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks himſelf from 
all C by the multiplied formalites of attendance, by 
the diſtance of ceremony and grandeur. South. 

Gra'nDrFATHER. . / [grand and father.] The father of 


my father or mother ; the next above my father or mother 


in the ſcale of aſcent. 

One was faying that his t grandfather, and grandfather, 
and father xp 3 raid anode, that heard him, an' I were 
as you, I would never come at fea, Why, faith he, where did 
your great grandfather, and grandfather, and father die ? He 
anſwered, where but in their beds? He anſwered, an' I were 
as you, I would never come in bed. Bacon. 

Our grandchildren will fee a few rags hung in Weſtminſter- 


hall, which coſt an hundred millions, whereof they are ying 
the arrears, and boaſt that their grandfathers were rich and great.. 
Swift... 


GranDi'rick. adj. [grandis and facio, Latin.] Making 
great. Dit. 
Gaal vis. a4. [grando, Latin.] Full of hail ; con- 
fiſting of hail. Dick. 
Gra'vpity. n. /. [from grandis, Latin.] Greatneſs ; gran- 
de ur; magnificence. An old word. 
Our excel in grandity and gravity,. ſmoothneſs and pro- 
perty, in quickneſs and brietneſs. Camden's Remains. 
Gra'NDMOTHER. . . [grand and mother.] The father's 
or mother's mother. 
Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 1 Tim. i. 5. 
Gra'nDsSIRE. =. f. (grand and fire.) 1. Grandfather. 2. 
Any anceſtor, poetically. 
(1.) Think'f thou, that Iwill leave my kingly throne, 
Wherein my grandfire and my father fat ? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Thy grandfire-and his „to whom fame 
Gave, from two conquer'd parts o th* world, their name. 
Denbam. 
The wreaths his grandſire knew to reap 
By active toil and military ſweat. Prior. 


(2.) Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter, ? Shaleſp. Merch. of Yen. 
Above the portal, carv'd incedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks their godlike graxdfires ſtood. Dryden. 
—— $o mimick ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandfires in their doublets dreſt. Pope, 
Gra'nnsonN, n. , [grand and ſon.] The ſon of a ſon or 


daughter. 
Almighty Jove augment your. ſtore, 


Give much to you, and to his grandſons more. - 
Grandfathers in private. families are not much obſerved to 
have great influence on their grandſons, and, I believe, they 
have much lefs among princes.. Saif. 
Grance. u. /. [grange, French.] A. farm: generally a 
farm with a houle at a diſtance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance. of an unlucky old 
grange, would needs fell it; and, to draw buyers, proclai 
ed the virtues of it: nothing ever thrived on it, faith he; the 
trees were all blaſted, the fwine died of the meafles, the cattle 
of the murrain, and the ſheep. of the rot; nothing was ever 
reared there, not a duckling or æ gooſe. Hen. Fohnſon's Diſcov. 

At the moated grange reſides this dejected Mariana. Sa. 

— The looſe unletter d hinds, | 

When for their. teeming flocks and gr ages fall 

In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous Pan. Miltcr. 

If the church was af. * own foundation, they might chuſe, 
the incumbent, being once dead, whether they would put any 
ather therein; unleſe, perhaps, the laid church had people be- 
longing ta it; for then they muſt it: maintain a curate : ang 
of this fort were their granges and prioxies. Ayliffe.. 

Gra'niTe. n. /. granit, Fr. from granum, Lat. uſe. 


conſiſting as is were of grains, or ſmall diſtinet particles. 


G R A 


A ſtone compoſed of ſeparate and very large coneretions, 
rudely compacted together; of great hardneſs, giving fire 
wiih itcel ; not fermenting with acids, and bal 
calcinable in a great fire. The hard white granite with 
black ſpots, commonly called moor-ftone, forms a very 
firm, and though rude, yet beautifully variegated maſs. It 
is fqund in immenſe ſtrata in Ireland, but nut uſed there. 


In Cornwal it is found in prodigious maſfes, and brought 


to London, for the ſteps of publick buildings. Hard red 
granite, varicgated with black and white, now called 
oriental granite, is valuable tor its extreme hardaeſs and 
beauty, and capable of a moſt elegant poliſh. 
55 1 Hill on Foils. 
Alabaſter, marble af diyers colours, both ſimple and mixed, 
the opulites, porphyry, and the 7rawte. Woodward. 


There axe {call great pillars of 7/4azite, and other fragments ct 


this ancient temple. Addiſon wn Italy. 


Granivorovs. adj, Igranum and vero, Lat.] Eating 


grain; living upon grain. 

__ Graniwernus birds, as a crane, upon the firſt peck of their 
bills, can diitinguiſh the qualities of hard bodics, which the 

ſenſe of men diicerns not without maitication. Br own, 
Panick affords a foft demulcent nouriſnment, both for gra- 

ni vor cus birds and mankind. Arbuthnot cn Alimente. 


GRAN NAM. u. /. [tor grandam.] Grandmother. Ony 


uſed in burleſque works. 
Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take warning. Gay. 


To GRANT. v. a. [from garant ir, French, Junius and Shin- 
ner; perhaps, as Minſbew thinks, from gratuito, or rather 
from gratia or grat:ficor.) 1. To admit that which is not 
yet proved ; to allow; to yield; to concede. 2. To 
beſtow ſomething which cannot be claimed of right. 
(..) They gather out of Scripture general rules to be followed 
in. making laws; and fo, in effect, plainly. grant, that we 
ourſelves may lawfully make laws for the church. Heeker . 
I take it fir granted, that though the Greek word which we 
tranſlate ſaints, be in itſelf as applicable to things as perſons ; 
yet in this article it ſignifieth not holy things, but holy ones. 


| ; Pear ſon. 
Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decree, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's An. 
Suppoſe, which yet I grant not, thy deſire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 
Can chance of ſeeing firſt thy title prove? den. 
If he be one indifferent as to the t rebellion, they may 
take it for granted his complaint is the of a di inted 
man, | Addiſon's Fr eebolder . 
(2.) The God of Iſrael grant thee thy petition that thou haſt 
aſked of him. | 1 Sam. xvii. 
Then hath God alſo to the Gentiles granted repentance unto 


life. | Aets, xii. 18. 
Did'ſ thou not kill this king? 
—1 t ye. | 
— Do'it grant me, hedgehog ? Then God grant me too, 
Thou may ſt be damned for that wicked deed. Shak. R. III. 
He heard, and granted half his prayer; 
The reſt the winds diſpers d. Poe. 


Graxr. 4. /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of granting or 
beſtowing. 2. The thing granted; a giſt; a boon. 3. 
In law.] A gift in writing of ſuch a thing as cannot aptly 
be paſſed or conveyed by word only; as rent, reverſions, 
ſervices, advowſons in groſs, common in groſs, tithes, &c. 
or made by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all bodies politick ; which differences be often 
in ſpeech neglected, and then is taken generally for every 
gift what ſoe ver, made of any thing by any perſon ; and he 
that granteth it is named the grantor, and he to whom it 
is made the grantee. A thing is ſaid to be in grant which 
cannot be aſſigned without deed. Convel. 4 Chocetion ; 
admiſſion of ſomething in diſpute. | 
(2.) ———— Courtiers, juſtle for a grant, 

And when they break their fri ip plead their want. 

(3-) All the land is the queen's unleis there be ſome grant 
of any part thereof, to be ſhewed from her majeſty. = Spenſer, 


Gra'NTABLE, adj. [from grant] 


 GranTE's. . /. [from grant. He to 


To Gra'nuULaATE, v. 4. 


Grave Hyacinth, or Gxare Flower. u. /. A 
GAA rESTORE n. , [grape and ftone.] The ſtone or ſeed 


grow : 
Gra'?HICALLY. adv, from grepbical.] 


G R A 


Not the laws, of this kingdom, but of other places, and 
the — laws, provide that the prince ſhould not ho deceived 
in his grants. | Davenant. 

(4.) But of this fo large a grant, we are content not to take 
advantage. Hecker 

This grant deſtroys all you have urg'd before. Dryd. 
hat which may be 
granted. | 

The office-of the biſhop's chancellor was grantable for life. 
| Aytiffe's Parer gon. 
whom any grant is 
made. Pa p PE 

To ſmooth the way for popery in 's time, the grantees 
were confirmed by the pope in the polleſſion of the abbylands. 
/ Swift. 


GRANTOR. n. /, [from grant.) He by whom a grant is 


made. | > 
A dif lex querela ſhall not be granted under pain of ſuſpen- 
fion of the grantor from the execution of his office. Aplife, 


Gra'nuLary, adj. (from granule.) Small and con pace; 


reſembling a ſmall grain or ſeed. | 
Small-coal, with fulphur and nitre, proportionably mixed, 
tempered, and formed into granu/ary bodies, do make up thut 
der which is in uſe for guns. Brown's x] ulgar Er: ours. 


po 
Ts GRA'NULATE. v. n. | granuler, Fr. from granum, Lat. 


To be formed into ſmal] grains. 

The juice of grapes, infpitlated by heat, granulates into furor. 
: Strat. 
1. To break into ſmall me 
or granules. 2. To taiſe into ſmall aſperities. 

(2.) I have obſerved, in many birds, the gullet, before its en- 
trance into the gizzard, to be much dilated, and thick ſet, or 
as it were granulated with a multtude of glandules, each 
whereof was provided with its veſſel. Kay. 


GranuLa'Tion. 2. / (granulation, Fr. from granulate.]| 


1. The act of pouring melted metal into cold water ſo as 
it may granulate or congeal into ſmall grains: it is gene- 
rally done through a colander, or a birchen broom. Gun- 
powder and ſome ſalts are likewiſe ſaid to be granula'ed, 
from their reſemblance to grain or ſeed. Quincy. 2. The 
act of ſhooting or breaking into ſmall maſſes. 

(2.) Tents in wounds, by reſiſting the growth of the little 


amlations of the fleſh, in of time harden them, and 
* that manner produce 1 - Harp, Surgery. 


GRA'NULE. . , [from granum, Latin.] A finall com- 


pa particle. | 

With an excellent microſcope, where the naked eye did ſee 
but a green powder, the aſſiſted eye could diſcern particular 
granules, ſome blue, and ſome yellow. le on Colours, 


ye 
Grxa'nuLovs. adj. [from gramule.) Full of little grains. 
GRAPE. . [grappe, French; krappe, Dutch. ] The fruit 


of the vine, growing in cluſters ; the truit from which wine 


is 4 1 
And thou ſhalt not vin „ nei t thou ga- 
ther every graſ e of thy vineyard ; thou ſhalt leave them for 
the poor and ſtranger. Lev. xix. 10. 
— —  — Anacreon, for thy ſake 
I of the grafe no mention make; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curſed plant, I lov'd thee well. 
Here are the vines in early flow'r a": bay 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the funny fide. Pofe's Ody/ey. 


flower. 


Couley. 


contained in the grape. wo 
When obedient nature knows his will, 
A fly, a grafefſtone, or a hair can kill. 


Prior. 


GRA'PHICAL. ad}. veg.] Well delineated. 


Write with a needle, 2 fancy: 0s . — 
the fruit or trees are young; as grow, le 
will more large Lars LH dry Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

In a pictureſque 

manner; with good deſcription or delineation. 
8 1 or civet cat, is delivered and gr cally 
deſcribed by Caſtellus. Brown's Vulgar Err0u 5+ 


G R A 


GAA NL. . . [grapin, French. ] 1. A ſmall anchor be- 
longing to a little veſſel. 2. A grappling iron with which 
in gh one ſhip faſtens on another. 

To GRA'PPLE. v. n. [grabbelen, Dutch; krappeln, Ger- 
man.] 1. To contend by ſeizing each other, as wreſtlers. 
2. To conteſt in 2 fight. 6 

(F.) They mu alſo practiſed in | gripes 
of wreſtling, as need may often be in to tugg or le, 
and to dolk nr _ = Ales. 

Living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 
grapple with at laſt. 


Meets envy, ſtill to Waller. 
Does he think that he can grapple with divine vengeance, and 
endure the everlaſting burnings ? South. 

Antzus here and ſtern Kicides ſtrive, 
And both the grapf ling ſtatues ſeem to live. Addiſon. 


(2.) I'll in my bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Sometimes, from — ſquadrons of each fleet, 
Two graſling Etnas on the ocean meet, 
And Engl iſh with Belgian flames contend. Dryden. 
To Grxa'reLE. v. 4. 1. To faſten; to fix; to join indiſ- 


ſolubly. Now obſolete. 2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold 
of. 
1.) Grapfle r minds to ſternage of the navy, 
A 132 England as dead — ill. 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 
That buſineſs — 


Graffles you to the heart and love of us. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) For hippagines, veſſels for the tranſporting of horſe, we 
are indebted to the Salaminians; for grafling hooks to 
Anacharſis. Heylyn. 
Gxza'yyLe. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Conteſt hand to hand, 
in which the combatants ſeize each other ; the wreſtlers 
hold. 2. Cloſe fight. 3. Iron inſtrument by which one 
ſhip faſtens on another. | 
(1.) As when earth's fon, Antæus ſtrove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, ſtill roſe 
Freſh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th* air, expir'd and fell. 
did his genius 
Know mine the 28 fear d the grapple, 
And, looking round him, found this nook of fate, 
To ſkulk behind my ſword. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
(2.) In the grapple I boarded them; on the inſtant they got 
clear of our ſhip, ſo I alone became their priſoner. 
, | Shale ſp. Hamlet. 
3.) But Cymon ſoon his crooked grapples caſt, 
ich with tenacious hold his foes embrac'd. Dryden. 
Gra'epLEMENT. . /. [from grapple.] Cloſe fight ; hoſtile 
embrace. Not in uſe. 
ing hold of him, as down he lent, 
8 and down him ſtay d 
With their rude hands and grieſly grappiement. Spenſer. 
GRna's HOPPER. 2. [graſs and hop.] A ſmall inſect that 
hops in the ſummer graſs. The cicada of the Latins is 
often by the poets tranſlated graſbopper, but improper- 


ly 
Her ſpokes made of long 
Lot 
1 


Milton. 


E 
Graſhoppers eat up the green of e countries. Bac. 
Where filver lakes, with verdant ſhadows crown'd, 
Diſperſe a chilneſs all around ; 
The gra avoids th* untainted air, 
Nor in the midſt of Summer yentures there. Addiſon. 
The women were of ſuch an enormous ſtature, that we ap- 
peared as graſhoppers before them. Addiſon, Spectator. 
Gra'sizn, See Grazien. 
To GRASP. v. a. [graſpare, Italian.] 1. To hold in the 
hand ; to gripe. 2. To ſeize ; to catch at. 


(.) O fool that I am, that I could p water and 
a otntndar 
— — In his right hand 
Gra ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent 
fuch as in their fouls infix'd 
Plagues, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


waggon ſpinners | 
The cover of the wings of graſbo⸗ 


G R A 

aſping more than could hold, 
Firſt =. 1 hong mn by bo bold. 

_——— as they pleaſe, my empire — ſtand, 
ſceptre with m 3 

( of nie of the ug. e. — 22 

2. is graſpi militia of the kingdom into their 

own hands, — — . the Summer before. Clarendon. 

For whatare men whograſp at praiſe ſublime, 

But bubbles on the rapid of time ? Lung 

To GRAS. wv. n. 1. Io catch; to endeavour to ſeize; to 

try at. 2. To ſtruggle ; to ſtrive ; to grapple. Not now 
in uſe. 3. To gripe ; to encroach. | 

(r.) So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires of men, that 


K; 
"ey Denbam. 


they will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme of perfect = 
ineſs with leſs. : | $wift. 
(2.) See, his face is black and full of blood; 
His hands abroad diſplay d, as one that graſjt 
And tugg'd for life. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
wit Like a miſer midſt his ſtore, 
o graſps and graſps till he can hold no more. Dryden. 


GRAS. . /. [from the verb.] 


1. The gripe or ſeizure of 
the hand. C 


2. Poſſeſſion ; hold. 3. Power of ſeizing. 


(1.) Nor wanted in his graſp | 
What ſeem'd both ſpear and ſhield. Milton, 
This hand and fword have been acquainted well ; 
It ſhould have come before into my graſp, 
To kill the raviſher. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one may ſee it held 


ſomething in its graſp formerly. Addiſon on Italy. 
- (2 2 1 _ not 1 ＋ wy that thou -— 
or the whole ſpace that's in t's graſp, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot. anon Shake] .* Macbeth, 
(3.) ———— Within the direful graſp | 

Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it, even within 
their graſp. Clarendon. 

Gra'seex. . /. [from graſp.] One that graſps, ſeizes, or 
catches at. 

GRASS. n. /. [znzx, Saxon.] The common herbage of 
the field on which cattle feed ; an herb with long nar- 
row leaves. 

Ye are grown fat as the heifer at graſs, and bellow as bulls. 


| Fer. I. 11. 
The beef being „and only graſs fed, was thin, light, 


and moiſt, and not of a ſubſtance to endure the ſalt. Temple. 
You'll be no more your former you; 
But for a blooming nymph will pats, 
Juſt fifteen, coming Summer's graſc. Swift. 


GRASS of Parnaſſus. n. .. par naſſia, Latin.) A plant. 
This plant is called parnaſſa from mount Parnaſſus, where 
it was * to grow; and becauſe the cattle feed on it, it 
obtained the name of graſs, though the plant has no reſemblance 
to the graſs kind. Miller. 
To GRASS. v. n. [from the noun.] To breed graſs; to be- 
come paſture. 
Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may ſow it, the ſooner to graſs, 
More ſoon to be re, to bring it to pals. Fuer. 
GRAS S- PT Lor. 2. /. [graſs and phe.) A ſmall level cover- 
ed with ſhort graſs. | 
Here on this graſs-plot, in this very place, 

Come and ſport. Shakeſp. Temjeft. 
The part of your garden next your houſe ſhould be a par- 
terre for flowers, or graſs-p/ots bordered with flowers. Temple. 

are much valued by our modern planters, to adorn their 
walks and graſs-plots. Mortimer, 
Grass-?POLyY. n. . A ſpecies of WiLLow-worr. 
Gra'ssINne 2 n. /. [from grafy.] The ſtate of abound- 
ing in gra 
Gra'ssy. adj. [from graſs.] Covered with graſs ; abound- 
ing with graſs. 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unſeen, 
Nor the rank graſſy fens delights untry'd. 
ais'd of graſſy turf 
Their * was, and moſſy ſeats had round. 
Ee 


Sense er, 
Milton, 
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The moſt in fields, like herded beaſts, lie down, 

To dews obnoxious, on the graſſy floor. . 

Grate. n. /. (crates, Latin.] 1. A partition made with 

bars placed near to one another, or croſſing each other: 

ſuch as are in cloiſters or priſons. 2. The range of bars 
within which fires are made. 


(1.) I have grated upon my good 


friends for three reprieves 
for you, and your couch-fellow, Nim ; or elſe you 


had look d 


through the grater, like a geminy of baboons, Shakeſfeare. 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caſt 
Upon thoſe bord'ring hills, and open plain. Daniel. 
A. fan has on it a nunnery of Kody inckeyed — who 
are endeavouring to creep out at the grates. Addiſon. 


(2.) My dear is of opinion that an old faſhioned grate con- 
ſumes coals, but gives no heat. S eftator. 
To Grarte. wv. a. [gratter, French.] 1. To rub or wear 
any _ by the attrition of a rough body. 2. To offend 
by any t 
colliſion of aſperities or hard bodies. 
(1.) Thereat the fiend his gnaſhing teeth did grate. 


Fenſer. 
— Blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 

And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creffda. 
If the particles of the were not made to ſtick faſt in the 
pitch, they would, by rolling up and down, grate and fret the 
object metal, and fill it full of little holes. Newton's Opt. 
(2.) Thereat enraged, ſoon he 


, 

Grinding his teeth, and grating — heart. Henſer. 

They have been partial in the goſpel, culled and out 
thoſe ſofter and more gentle dictates which ſhould leſs grate and 
diſturb them. Decay of Piety. 

WE... * — and _ coin'd 

* unwilling word; and gratrng as it is, 
Take it, for tis thy due. * Dryden Don Sebaftian. 


This habit of writing and di „wherein I unfortu- 
nately differ from almoſt the whole kingdom, and am apt to 
grate the ears of more than I could with, was acquired during 
my nticeſhip in London. | Swift. 

55 The grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms. 
Shakeſp. Rich. IT. 


On a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th' infernal doors, and on ">, Hagen 1 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom 
Of Erebus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


7e GRATE. v. n. 1. To rub hard ſo as to injure or offend; 
to offend, as by oppreſſion or importunity. 2. To make 


a harſh noiſe, as that of a rough body drawn over another. 


\ 


1.) Wherein have you been galled by the king? 
Wha ran hon 'd CHORDS * 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book 


Of forg'd rebellion with a ſeal divine ? Shak. H. VT. 


I have grated upon my friends for three reprieves for 
you, or elſe you had looked through the grates. Shakeſp. 
Paradoxing is of great uſe; but the faculty muſt be fo ten- 


derly managed as not to grate upon the truth and reaſon of 
W a L' Eftrange. 
is grated harder upon the hearts of men. South. 

I never heard him make the leaſt complaint, in a caſe that 
would have grated ſorely on ſome mens patience, and have 
filled their lives with diſcontent. Locke. 


(2.) We are not fo nice as to caſt away a ſharp knife, be- 


cauſe the edge of it may ſometimes grate. Hooker. 

GRA'TEFUL. adj. [gratus, Latin.] 1. Having a due fenſe 
of benefics ; willing to acknowledge and to repay benefits. 
2. Pleafing ; acceptable ; delightful ; delicious. 


(1.) A grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but ſtill pays. Milton. 
When ſome degree of health was given, he exerted all his 


ſtrength in a return of grateful recognition to the author of it. 


Fell, 
Years of ſervice paſt, | s 
| From grateful fouls exait reward at laſt, Dryden's Fables, 


ing harſh or vexatious. 3. To form a found by 
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appetite, if 

s | 
he be that they will endanger his health, Wilkine, 
This place is the more graf ul to ſtrangers in reſpeR that it 
being a — town, bordering upon divers nations, many 
languages are underftood here, Brown's Travel, 
golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 


Now 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine. 
Gna'TEFULLY. adv. [from grateful] 1. With willingneſs 
to acknowledge and repay benefits; with due ſenſe of 
obligation. 2. In a plesſing manner. 
(1.) He, as new wak'd, n Milton. 
Enough remains for houſchold charge , 
His wife and tender children to ſuſtain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 


In C a bs 
men 

Te hoe ll na Grawilk. 

(2.) Study detains the mind by the occurrence of 


g new, which may gratefully tri * 

Gra'rervLNess. . /. [from grateful.] 
duty to benefactors. Now obſolete. 2. 
acceptable; pleaſantneſs. 

(z.) A Laconian knight 


And it ſoft as ſilk remains. 
So it is with common natures, 
| N they rebel, 
ut be rough as nutmeg-grat er- 
And the rogues obey you well. g 
[gratificatio, Latin.] 1. The act 


A. Hill, 


GrarTirica'tion. n. /. 
of pleaſing. 2. ure; delight. 3. Reward ; recom- 
pence. A low word. | 


5 i of above the 
a Tn wy gp n 


"I How is his will | to all its defires 
averſions, ad © renounce atifications in which he 

has been long uſed to place has inefs ? Rogers. 
7e GA TI v. v. a. [gratificor, Latin.] 1. To indulge; 


atify you 
(1.) You ſteer between the country and the court, 

Nor gratify whate ex the deſire, 
ng give what publick needs 


12 
and muſt be gratified wi 
* 


Gr a . adv. [from grate.] Harſhly ; offenſively. 
GRATIS. adv. Kaul . Ss a — 4 
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by practice, but lent ſtill gratis both to friends — 
. t. 
Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation gives them 
a title to have advice gratis. 'Eftrange. 
I ſcorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Leyden, thou 
offered it gratis by thoſe univerſities. Arbuthnot's Fobn Bull. 
Gra'tTiTUuUDE. n. /. [gratitude, low Latin.] 1. Duty to 
benefactors. 2. Deſire te return benefits. 
t.) Forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow reis her deſerving children is enroll'd, 
Should now eat up her own ! Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
Suſpicious thoughts his penſive mind employ, 
A ſullen gratitude, and clouded joy. Harte. 
(2.) The debt immenſe of endlefs gratitude. Milton. 
Gratitude is properly a virtue diſpoſing the mind to an in- 
ward ſenſe — | an outward acknowledgment of a benefit re- 
ceived, together with a readineſs to return the ſame, or the 
like. South's Sermons. 
GRATUTTOUS. adj. [gratuitus, Latin; gratuit, Fr.] 
1. Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. 2. Af- 
ſerted without proof. 
(1.) We miſtake the gratuitous bleſſings of heaven for the 
fruits of our own induſtry. L'Eftrange. 
(2.) The ſecond motive they had to introduce this graturtous 
declination of atoms, the ſame poet gives us. Ray. 
Graru'iTousLY. adv. [from gratuitous.] 1. Without 
of direction, 


claim or merit. 2. Without proof. 
(2.) I would know whence came this obliquity 
which they gratuitouſly tack to matter: this is to aſcribe will 
and choice to theſe cles. heyne Phil. Prin. 
GATT v. . /. [ gratuite, Fr. from gratuitous.] A 
preſent or acknowledgment; a free gift. 
nn y with Ulyſſes, and diſ- 
miſſed him with a ſmall gratuity. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
He uſed every year to preſent us with his almanack, upon 
the ſcore of ſame little gratuity we gave him. Swift. 
To Gxa'"TULATE. v. @. | gratuler, Latin.] 1. To con- 


gratulate ; to ſalute with declarations of joy. 2. To de- 
clare joy for; to mention with expreſſions of joy. 


(1.) — To gratify the good Andronicus, 
The Dons y — he wed Shakeſp. Tit. Andr 
| wi accept i „It. * 
—— Whither away ſo faſt? 
— No farther than the Tower, 
To gratu/ate the gentle princes there. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Since nature could ſo dire a crime, 
I gratulate at leaſt my native clime, | 
t fuch a land, which ſuch a monſter bore, 


So far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhore. Dryden's Fables. 


2.) Yet give thy jealous ſubjects leave to doubt 
Wh this th 28 : — Bog E 
No leſs than if il ; and t, | 
Do beg thy care unto thy after ſtate. Ben. Jobnſon. 
GraruLa'TiION. . . [from gratulatio, Latin.) Saluta- 
tions made b joy ; expreſſion of joy. 
Thaw cop ths CES den Lerd and fa- 


viour was joyfully received at his entrance into the world, by 
ſuch as in their hearts, arms, and bowels embraced him. 


Hocker. 

— The earth 
Gave ſigns of gratu/ation, and each hill. Milton. 
Your enjo according to the ſtandard of a Chriſtian 
defire, require no addition : I ſhall turn wiſhes into gratu- 


lations, and, congratulating their fulneſs, only wiſh their con- 
tinuance. | South. 
Gra'TuLaToRyY. adj. [from gratulate.] Cogratulatory ; 
expreſſing r 
Grave, a ſyllable in the names of places, is from the 
_— 2 or cave. wy 3 
GRA . . Ire. Saxon. | place in 
in which the dent 21 F 


Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
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Every one lets forth his ſpright 
In ho io paths to g ide. Shakeſp. 
Thou wilt not — me in the loathſome grave. Milt. 
To walk upon the graves of our dead maſters, 
Is our own ſecurity. Denham's Sophy. 


A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe fragments 
which the earth broke into, and bury in one common grave all 
the inhabitants of the earth. Burnet. 

They were wont once a year to meet at the graves of the mar- 
tyrs ; there ſolemnly to recite their ſufferings and triu to 
praiſe their virtues, to bleſs God for their pious examples, for 
their holy lives and their happy deaths. Nelſon. 
GrxAave-CLOATHS. 7. , | grave and cloaths.] The dreſs 

of the dead. 

But of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths were un- 
bound. Spenſer. 
And he that was dead came forth, bound hand and foot with 

grave-claths. Jo. xi. 44. 
Gra'ver. comp. of grave. See Grave. | 
Gra 'vesr. ſuperl. of grave. See Grave. 

RA'VE-STONE. u. /. (__ and flone.] The ſtone that 

is laid _ the grave ; the monumental ſtone. 

imon, preſently prepare thy grave ; 
Lye where the light Aa of the 22 beat 
y grave-flone daily. Shakeſp. Timon, 
To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved ; part. pail. graven. 

[ graver, French; yeaqu.] 1. To inſculp; to carve a 

figure or inſcription in any hard ſubſtance. 2. To carve 

or form. 3. To copy paintings upon wood or metal, in 
order to be impreſſed on paper. 4. [From grave.] To 

— Not in uſe. 5. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a 

p. 
1.) Cornice with boſly ſculptures grauen. Milton. 
1 oaths, * can — blot out thoſe for- 
mer gravings or characters, which by juſt and lawful oaths 


were made upon their ſouls. King Charles, 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain ; 
O! may they graven in thy heart remain, 
Be humble and be juſt. Prior. 


(2.) What teth the graven image, that the maker 
CREED of Heb. ii. 18. 
(3-) The gravers can and ought to imitate the bodies of the 
colours by the of the lights and ſhadows : tis impoſſi- 
ble to give much to what they grave, after the works 
of the ſchools, without imitating in ſome ſort the colour of the 
objects. Dryden Du Fre ſuay. 
(4.) —— There's more gold: 
Do 8 damn others, and let this damn you 
And ditches grave you all ! 

To Grave. vw. n. 

ſtances. 


Thou ſhalt make a plate of pure gold, and grave upon it. 
Excdus, xxvili. 36. 
Grave. adj. grave, French; gravis, Latin. 1. So- 
lemn ; ferious ; ſober ; not gay; not light or trifling. 2. 
Of weight; not futile ; credible. Little uſed. 3. Not 
ſhowy ; not tawdry : as, a grave ſuit of clothes. 4. Not 
ſharp of ſound ; not acute. 
(1.) To th' more mature, 
A glaſs _ my _; and to 28 RY 
A child that guided dotards. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline, 
— We baude have elſe deſir d of 
Your good advice, which ſtill hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's council. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
That grave awfulneſs, as in your beſt breed of maſtives, or 
elegancy and prettineſs, as in your leſſer dogs, are modes of 
beauty. More againft Atheiſm. 
Even the grave and ſerious characters are diſtinguiſhed by 


: Shakeſp. Timon. 
To write or delineate on bard ſub- 


their ſeveral ſorts of gravity. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
| Youth on Glen wi 5 flown : "_ 
Craver years come rolling on. Prior. 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. Pe 
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Folly- painting humour, grave himſelf, 
Calls Gb forth, 5 Thomſon. 
They have as much reaſon to pretend to, and as much na- 

ceſſity to aſpire after, the higheſt accompliſhments of a Chril- 
tian and ſolid virtue, as the graveft and wiſeit among Chriſtian 
pbiloſophers. Law. 

(2.) The Roman ſtate was of all others the molt celebrated 
for their virtue, as the grawveft of their own writers, and ct 
ſtrangers, do bear them witnels. Grew's Coſmol. 

(4.) Accent, in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems to have 
regarded the tone of the voice; the acute accent raiſing the 
voice, in ſome ſyllables, to a higher, i. e. more acute pitch or 
tone, and the grave depreſſing it lower, and both having fome 
emphalis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder. 
GRA'VEL. „( gravier, French; graveel, Dutch; 
gravel, Armorick.] 1. Hard fand ; ſand conſiſting of 
very ſmall pebbleſtones. 2. [Gravelle, French.] Sandy 
matter concrete in the kidneys. 

(1.) Gravel conſiſts of flints of all the uſual ſizes and co- 
louis, of the ſeveral forts of pebbles ; ſometimes with a few py- 
rite, and other mineral bodies, confuſedly intermixed, and 
common ſand. Woodward. 

His armour, all gilt, was ſo well handled, that it ſhewed 
like a glittering ſand and gravel, interlaced with ſilver rivers. 


Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſce each grain of gravel. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Providence permitted not the earth to ſpend itſelf in baſe gra- 
del and pebbles, inſtead of quarries of ſtones. More. 
So deep, and yet ſo clear, we might behold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. Dryden. 
The upper garden at Kenſington was at firſt nothing but a 
gravel pit. | Spectator. 
Gravel walks are beſt for fruit- trees. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


(2.) If the ſtone is briitle it will often crumble, and paſs in 


the form of gravel: if the ſtone is too big to pals, the beſt 
method is to come to a ſort of compoſition or truce with it. 

| Arbuthaot. 
To Gra'vei. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To pave or co- 


ver with gravel. 
zle ; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand ; to embarraſs. 4. [In 
horſemanſhip.] To hurt the foot with gravel confined by 


the ſhoe. 

(x-) Moſs groweth upon alleys, eſpecially ſuch as lie cold, 
and upon the North, as in divers terraſſes; and again, if they 
be much trodden, or if they were at the firſt gravelzd. Bacon. 

(2.) William the Conqueror, when he invaded this iſland, 
chanced at his arrival to be gravelled; and one of his feet ſtuck 
ſo faſt in the ſand, that he fell to the ground. Camden. 

(3-) I would kiſs before I ſpoke. 


— Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt, and when you were gra- 


voll d for lack of matter you might take occaſion to kiſs. Shak. 

The diſeaſe itſelf will gravel him to judge of it; nor can 
there be any prediction made of it, it is fo b Hamel. 

What wa do our imaginations make with eternity and im- 
menſity? And how are we gravelled by their cutting dilem- 
mas ? Glan ville Scepſis. 

Mat, who was here a little gravell d, 

Toſt up his noſe, and would have cavill'd. Prior. 
Gra'veLess. adj. [from grave.] Wanting a tomb; un- 
buried. 


—— My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of thus pelletted ſtorm, 
Lie grawveleſs. Shakeſp. Anteny and Cleopatra. 


Gna'veLLy. adj. [| graveleux, French; from gravel.} 
Full of gravel ; abounding with gravel ; conſiſting of gra- 
vel. | 
There are ſome natural ſpring- waters that will inlapidate 
wood; ſo that you ſhall fee one piece of wood, whereof the 
part above the water ſhall continue wood, and the part under 
the water ſhall be turned into a gravelly ſtone. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
If you live in a conſumptive air, make choice of the more 
open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. Harvey os Conſumpt. 


GAV y. adv. [from grave.] 


Gra'venetss. =. /. [from grave.] 


GRAVE. . % 


GRAVING. n. /, 


| bodies is the general action of gravitation, whereby 


its centre. 


GA vir v. n. . [ 
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1. Solemnly ; ſeriouſly ; 
ſoberly ; without lightneſs or mirth. 2. Without gaudi- 
neſ or chow. 
-- Ch Thou ftand'ſt 
Gravely in doubt when to hold them wiſe. Milton, 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that ſhe hopes to be mar- 
ried in a little time, and aſks her very gravely what ſhe would 
have her to do. Spectator. 
Wiſdom's above ſuſpecting wiles; 
The queen of learning gravely ſimiles. Swift, 
A formal ſtory was very gravely carried to his excellency, 
by ſome zealous members. Swift, 
Ist not enough the blockhead ſcarce can read, 
But mult he wiſely look, and gravely plead ? Yeung, 
Scriouſnela ; folemnigy 


and ſobriety of behaviour. 

You no leſs becomes 

The light and careleſs tivery that it wears, 

Than ſettled age his fables, and his weeds 

Importing heaith and graveneſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
But yet beware of counſels when too full ; 

Number makes long diſputes and graweneſs dull, 


Denham, 


Gra'veoLENT. adj. | graveolens, Lat.] Strong ſcented. 


Dict. 

[ graveur, French; from grave.] 1, 

One whoſe buſineſs is to inſcribe or carve upon hard ſub- 
ſtances ; one who copies pictures upon wood or metal to 
be impreſſed on paper. 2. The ſtile or tool uſed in grav- 


ing. 
(1.) If he makes a deſign to be graved, he is to remember 
that the gravers diſpoſe not their colours as the painters do; 


and that, by conſequence, he muſt take occaſion to find the 
reaſon of his deſign 


in the natural ſhadows of the fignres, which 
he has diſpoſed to cauſe the effe&. Dryden Du Freſncy. 
(2.) With all the care wherewith I tried upon it the known 
ways of ſoftening gravers, I could not ſoſten this. Boyle, 
The toilſome hours in diff rent labour ſlide, 
Some work the file, and ſome the graver guide. Gay's Fax. 


2. To ſtick in the ſand. 3. To puz- Gravi'pity. . . [ gravidus, Lat.] Pregnancy ; ſtate 


of being with child. | 
Women, obſtructed, have not always the forementioned 
ſymptoms: in thoſe the . of gravidity and obſtructions are 
to be diſtinguiſhed in the beginning. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ſfrom grave] Carved work. 
Skilful to work in gold ; alſo to any manner of grave 
ing, and to find out every device which ſhall be put to him. 
2 Chron. ii. 14. 


To GRA'VITATE. v. . [from gravis, Latin.] To tend 


to the centre of atttaction. 
Thoſe who have nature's with care purſu'd 
20 1 is with active — endu'd, 3 
t all its parts magnetick pow'r exert, 

And to each other — aber. Blackmore. 

That ſubtle matter muſt be of the ſame fubſtance with all 
other matter, and as much as is comprehended within a parti- 
cular body muſt gravitate jointly with that body. Bentley, 


Gravitation. x. /. [from gravitate.] AQ of tending to 


the centre. | 

The moſt conſiderable belonging to terreftrial 
| all known 
bodies, in the vicinity of the earth, do tend and preſs towards 


Bentley. 
When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, by 
Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by ? Pepe. 
| avitas, Latin; gravits, French.] 1- 
Weight zheavinefs; tendency to the centre. 2. Atroci- 
ouſneſs ; weight of guilt. 3. Seriouſneſs ; ſolemnity. 
(1.) That quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre, accelerating their motion the nearer h to- 
wards it, true philoſophy has ſhewn to be unſolveable by any 
hypotheſis, and reſolved it into the immediate will of the Crea- 
tor. Of all bodies, conſidered within the confines of 


| fluid, there is a twofold gravity, true and abſolute, and v 
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gar or comparative: abſolute gravity is the whole force by 
which any body tends downwards ; but the relative or vulgar is 
the excels of gravity in one body above the ſpecifick gravity 
of the fluid, whereby it tends downwards more than the am- 
bient fluid doth. Quincy. 
Bodies do ſwim or fink in different liquors, according to the 
tenacity or gravity of thoſe liquors which are to ſupport them. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Though this increaſe of denſity may at great diſtances be 
exceeding flow, yet if the elaſtick tone of this medium be ex- 
ceeding great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from the denſer 
parts of the medium towards the rarer, with all that power 
which we call gravity. Newton's Optics. 
IA. No man could ever have thought this reaſonable, that 
had intended thereby only to puniſh the injury committed, ac- 
cording to the gravity of the FR. Hooker. 
(3 There is not a white hair on your face but ſhould have 
his effect of gravity. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his pou. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
For the advocates and council that plead, patience and gra- 
vity of hearing is an eſſential part of juſtice. Bacon. 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd. Dryden AX. 
The emperors often jeſted on their rivals or predeceſſors, 


but their mints ſtill maintained their gravity. Addiſon. 


He will tell you with great gravity, that it is a dangerous 
thing for a man that has been uſed to get money, ever to leave 
it off, Lax. 
Gra'vy. 3. The ſerous juice that runs from fleſh not 
much dried by the fire. 

Meat we love half raw, with the blood trickling down from 
it, delicately terming it the gravy, which in truth looks more 
like an ichorous or raw bloody matter. Harw. on Conſumptions. 

There may be a ſtronger broth made of vegetables than of 
any gravy ſoup. Arbut hnot on Aliments. 
GRAY. adi. S næß, Saxon ; grau, Danith ; 1 Dutch.] 
1. White with a mixture of black. 2. White or hoary 
with old age. F: Dark like the opening or cloſe of day; 
of the colour of aſhes. 

(1.) They left me then, when the headed eyen 
Like? ad berg l. n x 
Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Phozbus' wain. Milton. 

_ Theſe gray and dun colours may be alſo produced by mix- 
mg whites and blacks, and by conſequence differ from perſect 
whites, not in ſpecies of colours, but only in degree of lumi- 
nouſneſs. Newton's Optics. 

(2.) Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to be gray; as is ſeen in men, though ſome earlier and 
ſome later ; in horſes, that are dappled and turn white; in old 
{quirrels that turn griſly, and many others. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

Thou haſt neither forſaken me now I am become gray headed, 
nor ſuffered me to forſake thee in the late days of temptation. 


Walton's Life of Biſbop Sanderſan.. 
| Anon 
Cray headed men and grave, with warriors mix d, 
Aſſemble. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The reſtoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and renewing the 
exhauſted marrow, may be effected. Glanwille's Scepfis. 
Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old! _. 
Art thou to learn that in another's gold | 
Lie charms refiſt}eſs ? Dryden. Juvenal. 
We moſt of us are grown gray headed in our dear maſter's 
ſervice. | | Addiſon, Speftatcr. 
Her gray hair'd ſynods damning books unread, 
And — for his — head. Pope. 
(3-) Our womens names are more gracious than their Cæſi- 
La, that is, gray eyed. Camden's Remains. 
he gray ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Chequ'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light. Shakeſp. 
F'll ay yon gray is not the morning's eye; 
"Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. 
Shakeſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
Soon as the gr. 'd morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 
And in the doubtful day the — flies. Cay Trivia. 
Guar. u. J. A gray colour. 


Gray. . /. A badger. . 
Gza'yBtarD. n. J. [ gray and beard.) An old wan: in 


grolling graxiers, and the great yearly importation 


G R A 


Down funk the ſun, the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with duſky grey. Parnel. 
Ainſworth, 


contempt. 
Youngling, thou can'ſt not love ſo dear as I. 
— Graybeard, thy love doth freeze. Shakeſp. 
Have I in conqueſt ftretcht mine arm ſo far, 
To be afraid to tell greybeards the truth? Shakeſp. Jal. Ce/. 


Gra'rLinG. n. , [thymallus] The umber, a fiſh. 


The grayling lives in ſuch rivers as the trout does, and is 
uſually taken with the ſame baits, and after the ſame manner: 
he is of a fine ſhape, his fleſh white, and his teeth, thoſe little 
ones that he has, are in his throat. He is not fo 3 a fiſh 
as the trout, nor ſo to eat. Walton's Angler. 


Gra'yness. A. , [from gray.] The quality of being gray 
To Gxaze. wv. n. [from g.] 1. To eat graſs; to feed 


on graſs. 2. To ſupply graſs. 3. To move on devour- 


ing. 4. [from raſer, French.] To touch lightly. 


(1.) The greateſt of my pride is to ſee my ewes graze, and 
my lambs fuck. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me. Shak. 

Leaving in the ficlds his grazing cows, 

He ſought himſelf ſome hoſpitable houſe. Dryden's Fables. 
The more ignoble _ 

Attend their ſtately ſteps, and flowly graze along. Dryden. 

(2.) Phyſicians adviſe their patients to remove into airs which 
are plain champaigns, but grazing, and not overgrown with 
heath. Bacon. 

The ſewers muſt be kept ſo as the water may not ſtay too 
long in the Spring ; for then the ground continueth the wet, 
whereby it will never graze to purpoſe that year. Bacon. 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the ſea, which is 
commonly very rich land. Mortimer Huſbandry. 

(3.) As every ſtate lay next to the other that was oppreſſed, 
ſo the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

(4.) k then a bounding valour in our Engliſh, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 

Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 

Killing in relapſe of mortality. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


To Graze. v. 4. 1. To tend grazing cattle ; to ſet cat- 


tle to feed on graſs. 2. To feed upon. 3. To ſupply 
with grafs. 
(1.) Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep. Shaleſp. 
O happy man, faid he, that, lo! I fee 
Grazing his cattle in thoſe pleaſant ficlds, | 
If he but know his good ! Daniel's Civil War. 
(2.) I was at firſt as other beaſts, that graze 
The trodden herb, of abje& thoughts and low. Milton, 
Their ſteeds around, 
Free from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. Dryden. 
Some graze their land till Chriſtmas, and ſome whe i 
ortimer. 


This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His ſcal decke has graze the wat ry deep. Dryden's Virg. 
The with wolves ſhall graze the verdant mead. 


Pope. 
(3.) He hath a houſe and barn in repair, and a field or two 
to graze his cows, with a garden or orchard. Swift. 


Gra'zer. n. /. [from graze.] One that grazes or feeds 


on graſs. 


His flock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the moſſy turf 

Sufficient : after them the cackling goole, 5 
Cloſe pgrazer, finds where with to eaſe her want. Phillips, 


Gra'zitx. n. /. [from graze.} One who feeds cattle. 


All graziers prefer their cattle from meaner paſtures to bet- 
ter. Bacon. 
Gentle peace, which fillet the huſbandman's barns, the ga- 
zter's folds, and the tradeſman's ſhop. Howel. 
His confuſion increaſed when he found. the alderman's father 
to be a grazier. : . Spedator. 
Of agriculture, the deſolation made in the ny en- 
corn 
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from F.ngland, are lamentable inſtances under what diſtourage- 
ment it hes. Saut. 

GREASE. . [ graifſe, French] 1. The ſoft part of 


the fat ; the oily or unctuous part of animals. 2. [In 
horſemanſhip.] A ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs, 
which happens to a horſe aſter a journey, or by ſtanding 
long in the ſtable. 
1.) Greaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murth'rer's gibbet, throw 
Into the _ Ii N E Machetb. 
Jo take out a greaſe they uſe a coal upon brown pa- 
per. hs tha Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Thou hop'ſt, with facrifice of oxen (lain, 
To compals wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large increaſe ; 
F vol to expect them from a bullock's greaſe. Dryd. Juv. 
A girdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene attire. Dryd. 
Ta Grxease. L. 2. [from the noun.] 1. To ſmear or 
anoint with greaſe. 2. To bribe ; to corrupt with pre- 
ſents. 
(2.) Envy not the ſtore | 
Of the greas'd advocate tuat g inds the poor. Diyd. Per/. 
Gxe'as1xeEss. u. from grea/e.] Oilineſs ; fatnef.. 
Upon the moſt of theſe ſtones, after they are cut, there ap- 
pears always, as it were, a kind of grea/meſs or unctuoſitx. 
GaAs v. adj. [from greaſe.) 1. Oilyz fat; unctuous. 
2. Smeared with greaſe. 3. Fat of body; bulky : in re- 
proach. 
1.) The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and reliques 
of? — th. F "tine Shakeſp. 
(2.) Even the lewd rabble 
Govern d their roaring throats, and grumbled pity : 
pleas'd me. 
Otw 


I could have hugg'd the greaſy rogues ; they 
Bu — and ſee that they be big - boned, e 
p. well curled cloſe wool. k 


ea Mortimer Huſband! 5. 
8 Let us conſult together againſt this greaſy knight. 
Shakeſpeare. 


GREAT. adj. heat, Saxon; groct, Dutch.] 1. Large in 
bulk or number. 2. Having any quality in a high degree. 
3. Having number or bulk, relative or comparative. 4. 
Conſiderable in extent or duration. 5. Important; weigh- 
21 6. Chief; principal. 7. Venerable ; adorable ; aw- 

. 8. Wonderful; marvellous. 9. Of high rank; of 
la 
influence. 


power. 10. General; extenſive in conſequence or 

11. Illuſtrious; eminent ; noble; excellent. 
12. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 13. Ma 
mous ; generous; high-minded. 14. Opulent; 


2 
ump- 
tuous; magnificent. 15. IntelleQually great; ſublime. 
16. Swelling ; proud. 17. Familiar ; much acquainted. 


A low word. 18. Pr t; teeming. 19. It is added 
in every ſlep of aſcending or — confanguinity : 
as great grandſon is the fon of my on. 20. Hard; 
difcult ; grievous. A proverbial expreſſion. 
5 udas one of the twelve came, and with him a great 
multitude with ſwords and ftaves. Mat. xxvi. 47+ 
All theſe cities were fenced with high walls, gates and bars, 
beſides unwalled towns a great many. Deut. iii. 5. 
Elemental air diffus d 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of this great round. Milton. 
And God created the great whales. Milton. 


A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round, 


* Ag one great furnace flam d. Milton. 
—lube talleſt pine 
Hewn on ian Elle, to be the maſt 

Of ſome great admiral. Milton. 

2.) There were in great fear. Pf. xiv. 5. 

: * 4 Arc f N F Mt: 4 

Great triumph and rejoicing was in heav'n. Milton. 
Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great 1 

ä Tome. 


He only could expreſs. 
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(3.) The idea of fo much is poſitive and clear 1 the idea of 
greater is alſo clear, but it is but a comparative idea, Locke. 
(4-) Thou haſt ſpoken of thy ſervants houſe for a great while 
to come. 2 Sa. vii. 19. 

(8. Make ſure 

Her favours to thee, and the oath take 

With which the bleſſed gods aſſurance make. Chapman. 

Many 

Have broke their backs with laying manors on them, 

For this great journey. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
What is low raiſe and ſupport, 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may aſſert eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God to men. Miltcr, 
On ſome great charge employ d 

He ſeem'd, or fix d in cogitation Milton, 
By experience of this great event, 

In arms not worſe. Milton. 

After {lence then, 
And ſummons read, the great conſult hegan. Milton, 


And though this be a great truth, if it be impartially con- 
ſidered, yot is allo a — paradox to men of corru Sade 
and vitious practices. illotſon. 

(6.) Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal, who commands you 

To render up the great ſeal preſently. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

(7-) Thou firſt art wont God's great authentick will, 


Interpreter, through higheſt heav'n to bring. Milton, 
(8.) Great things, and full of wonder. Milton, 


9.) Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themielves. Sh. Jul. C 
Worthieſt by being good, 


Far more than great or high. Milton. 

4 = all — great, how few 
re juſt to heay'n, and to their promiſe true! Pope's OU. 

Misfortune made the throne her ſeat, Ing 

And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
— Deſpiſe the farce of fate, 

The ſober follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 
The marble tombs that riſe on high, 

Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie ; 

Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 

Adorn the rich, or praiſe the great. Parn el. 
(10.) Prolifick humour ing all her globe, 

Fermented the great mother to conceive. Milton. 


( 11.) O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is great in 


might. Fer. x. 6. 

The great Creator thus reply d. Milton. 

The great Sonreturn'd 

Victorious with his ſaints. Milton. 
Fair angel, thy defire that tends to know 

The works of God, thereby to glorify 

The great work-maſter, tends to no exceſs 

That reaches blame. Milton. 


Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
Thy pow'r! what thought can meaſure thee, or tongue 
Relate thee | greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant angels: thee that day 


Thy thunders magni but to create 

Is greater than created to deſtroy. Milton, 
The great luminary, 

—— — = conſtellations thick, 
his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 

Diſpenſes kght from = Milton. 
Here C 'd with both Minervas ſhone, 

Cæſar, the 's gow maſter, and his own. Pope. 

Great in his tri — . Pope. 
(12. ) Such Dido was; with ſuch ing ſtate, 

Amidſt the crowd, ſhe walks ſerenely great. Dryd. Virgil. 


(13.) In her every thing was and ftate] ſo, that 
it might ſeem that great EE es Jamar 


to the . 
Not Babylon, 
* — ſuch magnificence 


Equall'd in all their glories. Milton. 
He diſdained not to appear at great tables and feſtival enter · 
tainments. Atter bury. 


GRE 


(1 5-) This new created world, how good, how fair, 
9 Milton. 
6.) Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be won 
wit > wands nor the defendants to be diſc with great 
looks ; wherefore he began to batter the walls. Knolles. 
(17.) Thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of a man 
immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe that are great with 
them, and thereby wound their honour. 
(18.) His eyes ſometimes even great with tears. Sidney. 
Their bellies great 


With ſwelli — bring forth deceit. G Sandzs. 
This fly, for he tings in heat of day, 
From cattle great with young, keep thou awa _ s Virg. 


I dare not affirm for the an t * pn 
LEES — gandfces — Such out che 


Camden's Remains. 
What we call great-great grandfather they called forthafader. 


Camden's Remains. 
Their holyday cloaths go from father to ſon, and are ſeldom 


1 or third tion ; ſo that tis com- 
8 a countryman in the doublet and breeches of 


Bacon. 
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1 We can have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or duration, 


which is not made up of and commenſurate to 
bers of feet or yards, or days or years, and 
of the neſs of theſe fort of quantities. 

All abſent does not, . wy the greatneſs it has, 
or is acknow to have, cauſe pa to that greatneſs, 
as all pain cauſes defire equal to elf 4 the abſence of 

a 1 pain, as as the preſence of pain 8 — 

3. in duties, ſhould be proportioned to the greatneſs 
of the reward, and the certainty, 4 ers. 


(4-) The moſt fervile flattery is lodged moſt eaſily in the 


y e —4 


groſſeſt ity ; for their ordinary conceit dra weth a yielding 
to gr earns, and d then have they not wit to diſcern 2 
degrees of duty 


Farewell, "Shag fivouel to all my n Shakeſp — 


So man 

As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shak. Macbeth. 
I beg your greatneſs not to give the law 

In -=_ _— ; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden Zn. 

greatneſs met him with her charms 

ot power and — 2 ſtate ; 


great grandfather. Addiſon. He ſhook her from his arms. Dryden. 
— It is no great matter to live loving] with good-natured Themiſtocles raiſed the Athenians to their greatneſs at fea, 
$193) fans T Tayhr”s Devotion. . „ dey 
Gnz ar, n. 4. [from the adjeQive.] The whole ; thegrok; (5 Nx lord would have you know, that it is not of pride 
the whole in a lu or greatneſs that he cometh not aboard your ſhips. Bacon. 
To let out thy harveſt by great or by day, 46.) Greatneſs of mind and nobleneds their ſeat 
Let this by ex lead thee the way : Build in her lovelieft. Milton. 
By great will deceive thee with ling ring it out, (7.) Greatneſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, 
By day will of Tuffer's Hu As brings all before your thought. Pope. 
1 CER — 112 that no ip Gaeave. n. ,. [Fre, Saxon.} A grove. Spenſer. 
— Ba 2 Nalarb'r Eſſays. Yet when there a. honey - fall, 


He did at length ſo many ſlain 


We'll lick the ſirupt 


ves, 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall 
And loſ the tale, and took them by the great. 1 To that the 
— cn houfh by cur gran, mad — * wry — n ry ä „French. a. 172 


IQ abde « week for lovers, and interpret by the 
———_ e is turned of fixty. 44er. 


Crxe'aTBELLIED. adj. ¶ great and belßy.] Pregnant; teem- 


* Greatbellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 


legs a ſort of boots. It wants the ſingular number. 
e had greaves of braſs upon his legs. 1 $a. xvii. 6. 


A. ſhield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, and cu- 
rets ſuch 


As renown thy workmanſhip, and honour him as much. 
IP 7 8 Chapman's Iliads. 


In — > would ſhake the Shakeſp. * n. /. [ gr eci/mus, Latin.] An idiom of the 
A the city in the day- my 
time, had her child druck out her womb, en half Gree. . / [ gre, French; probably from gratia.} 
a furlong from her. Wilkins's Math. Magick. Cons wid Hans }. qr IN 
* 9 i ow 
Se lee EH bane whe. * To ber makes t of bis ſervice ſeen, 
ſtrangers. for the — of their armies, the the Turks — Greece. n. T [corrupted from degrees. It is written like- 
degrees beat them ont of all their countries. Raleigh. wiſe greeze or gr ice] A flight of ſteps. Obſolete. 
A favourite's buſineſs is to is king, a miniſter's to — -FEv'ry greece of 
zreaten and ent him. Ken. 22 by that _ * 1 — 
r e himſelf remainin in 
6 W 8 as}. L great and heart] High ſpirit the quis the fend 8 1 3 — Tag 
The earl, as greatbearted as he, declared that be neither made © long oration, Bacon's H enry VII. 


cared for his friendſhip, nor feared his hatred. Clarendon. 
Grxe/arLY. adv. [from great.] 1. Ina degree. 2. 
1— * illuſtriouſly. n.. generouſſy; 


5 


R 8222 Milton. 
(2+) Yet London, empreſs -: - 
By an high fate thou gr ent dit xp expire. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

(3+) ere are theſe bold intrepi = pon ag | 
That greatly-wrn their backs upon the foe, 

And to theis general ſend a brave dener? Addiſon's Cato. 
Grrapuess. » ond carts 1. An . of quan- 

tity or number. 2. 3. High de- 
5 9 

ſtate. 


ppt 7. | Wy 


Gre'zpiLy. adv. [from greedy.] Eagenly ; — 3 
voraciouſly ; with keen ap 


Gne'zpinEss. n. * [from greedy.] Ravenouſtels ; vo- 
racity ; hun 


there they 


ite or deſire. 
Greedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint. 
He ale owell it as greedity 
As parched earth drinks rain. 
Ev n deadly plants, and herbs of pois'nous juice, 
Wild hunger ſeeks; and to prolong our breath, 
We greedy devour our certain death. 


Milton. 
Denham. 


ls 


rneſs of appetite or deſire. 


Fox in 4 in greedineſs. Shak. King Lear. 
Thither with all. greedane/s of affection are the gone, and 


intend to ſup. Shak. Vinter s Tale. 
If thou wert the wolf, thy greedinefs would afflict thee. 


Shakeſp. Timon. 
I with the ſame greedineſs did ſee k, 
As water when I thirſt, to ſwallow Greek. Denham, 


G R E 
GRE EDV. adj. dix, Sax. graadig, Dan. 


1. Ravenous; voracious ; hungry. 2. 
mently defirous, 


etig, Dutch. ] 
ager ; vehe- 
It is now commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 
(1.) As a lion that 1s greedy of his prey. P/. xvii. 12. 
Be not unſatiable in any — thing, nor too greedy upon 
meats. Eccluſ. xxxvii. 29. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterers, and bring 
him food. King Charles. 
(2.) Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 


Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire ſhe ran. Fairfax. 
The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. Prov. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will, 
Not half ſuffic d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands. Dryd. Virg. 


How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjuſt ways of 
raiſing their fortune? Law. 


GREEN. adj. grun, German; green, Dutch.] 1. Having 
a colour tormed commonly by compounding blue and yel- 
low ; of the colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. The 
uu colour is ſaid to be moſt favourable to the fight. 2. 

ale; fickly : from whence we call the maid's diſeaſe the 
green ſickneſs, or chlorofes, Like it is Sappho's xAwgorten 
bag. 3. Flouriſhing ; freſh; undecayed: from trees 
in Spring. 4. New; freſh: as, a green wound. 5. Not 
dry. 6. Not roaſted ; half raw. 7. Unripe imma 
ture; young ; becauſe fruits are green before they are 
ripe. 

K.) The 2 colour of plants is green, which is a co- 
lour that no flower is of : there is a greeniſh primroſe, but it is 


pale, and ſcarce a green. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
Groves for ever green. Pope. 
(2.) Was the hope drunk 


Wherein you dreſt yourſelf? Hath it flept fince ? 

And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale 

At what it did ſo freely? | Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

There's never oy of theſe demure come to any proof: 
they fall into a kind of male green ſickneſs. Shakefh. Henry IV. 

Till the green ſickneſs and love's force betray'd 
To death's remorſeleſs arms th' unhappy maid. Garth. 
(3.) If 1 have any where ſaid a green old age, I have Vir- 


gil's authority; Sed cruda deo viridiſque ſenectus. Dryden. 
(4-) The door is open, fr ; there hes your way: 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. Shakeſp. 


Griefs are green; 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy Friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. 


Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 


Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 5 

Lies feſtering in his blood. Sbadeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A man that ſtudieth revenge keepeth his own wounds green, 
which otherwiſe would heal and de well. Bacen's Effays. 

I might dilate on the temper of the , the power, arts, 
and intereſt of the contrary party, but thoſe are invidious to- 
picks, too green in our remembrance. Dryden. 

(5.) If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed falling even 
where the wood was green, and fartheſt off from any inclina- 
tion unto furious attempts; muſt not the peril thereof be great- 
er in men, whoſe minds are of themſelves as dry fewel, apt be- 
forehand unto tumults ? Hooker, Dedication. 
Being an olive tree 

Which late he fell'd ; and being greene, muſt be | 

Made lighter for his manage. Chapman. 

Of fragility the cauſe is an impotency to be extended, and 
therefore ſtone is more fragil than metal, and fo dry wood is 


more fragil than green. Bacon Nat. Hifi. 
If you but conſider a piece of wood burning in a chim- 
ney, you will readily diſcern, in the diſbanded parts of it, the 
four elements. Boyle. 
The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, ſo heated, 
give fire to the green. Mortimer u Huſbandry. 


(6.) Under this head we may rank thoſe words which ſig- 
nify different ideas, by a fort of an unaccountable far-fetched 


GREEN. . % 


Gze'znBROOM. . , [cyti/o geniſta, Latin.] 


Gae'ewGAGE. n. . A ſpecies of plum. 
Gxe'znmousse. n. / 


G R E 


analogy, or diſtant reſemblance, that fancy has introduced he. 
tween one thing and another; as when we ſay the meat is green 
when it is half roaſted. * Watts's Logick. 


(7.) My fallad days, 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood! Shakeſp. 
Dryden, 


O charming youth, in the firſt op'ning page ; 
So many es in ſo green an age. 
ES 3 "ran 

een. the promiſe s greener days, 

And theſe he maſtets now. Shakeſp. Henry v. 

If you would fat green geeſe, ſhut them up when they are 
about a month old. Mortimer” s Huſbandry, 

Stubble geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen _- 
Upon the ſpit, next May produces green. 


King's Cookery, 
1. The green colour ; green colour of dif- 
ferent ſhades. 2. A graſſy plain. 3. Leaves; branches ; 
wreaths, 
(1.) Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd. Shakeſp. 
But with your preſence cheer'd, they ceaſe to mourn ; 
And walks wear freſher green at your return. Dryden. 
Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of the ſame red 
colour as in daylight ; and if at the lens you intercept the green 


making and blue making rays, its redneſs will become more 


tull and lively, Newton's Oftics. 
Let us but conſider the two colours of yellow and blue: if 
they are mingled together in any conſiderable proportion, they 
make a green. attss Log icł. 
(2.) For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town. Shateſp, 
O'er the ſmooth enamell d green, 
Where no print of ſtep hath been, 8 
Follow me as I fing. Milton, 
The young Emilia, fairer to be feen 
Than the fair lilly on the flow ry green. Dryden Fables. 
(3-) Wich greens and flow'rs recruit their empty hives, 
And eek freſh torage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden's Virg. 
Ev'ry brow with chearful grrea is crown'd ; 
The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. Dryden. 
The fragrant greens I ſeek, my brows to bind. Dryden. 


To Green. v. a. [from the noun.] To make green. A 


low word. 
- Great Spring before 
Green'd all the year; and fruits and bloſſoms bluſh'd 
In focial ſweetneſs on the ſelf-ſame bough. Thom. Hring. 
A ihrub. 
Miller. 


Gre'tzxncLoTtH. . // A board or court of juſtice held in 


the counting-houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking 


izance of all matters of government and juſtice with- 


in the king's court-royal ; and" for correting all the fer- 


vants that ſhall offend. mx Di. 
opinion of it. dan Advice to Villiers. 


Gret'znetvyeD. adj. [green and qe. Having eyes colour- 


ed with pom. 
Dou thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 


And ſhudd'ring fear, and greeney'd jealouſy. Shakeſp. 


Gre'enrincn. . / [chloris.] A kind of bird. 


The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormouſe, and other fmall birds, 


are injurious to ſome fruits. Mor timer. 


Gre'enFisH. . , [aſellus, Latin.] A kind of fiſh. 


Ainſworth. 


[green and houſe.] A houſe in which 
23 plants are ſheltered from the weather. 
If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, which know 
be the freeing of a moſtnedclth ſeri your gree-boſ, kn 
ſome charcoal. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Sometimes our road led us into ſeveral hollow apartments 
the rocks and mountains, that look like ſo many natural 
gr er, as being ſhaded with a great variety of 
trees and ſhrubs that never their verdure. Addiſon. 
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A kitchen garden is more pleaſant ſight than the fineſt oran- 
gery or artificial greenhouſe. Steflatcr. 
Gut'enisH. adj. [from green.] Somewhat green; tending 


to green, 
Sich ly greeniſh locks, all looſe, unty' d, 
As each had been a bride. Spenſer. 


Of this order the green of all vegetables ſeems to be, partly 
by reaſon of the intenſeneſs of their colours, and partly be- 
cauſe, when they wither, ſome of them turn to a grerniſb yellow. 

Newton's Optics. 

Gner'txLy. adv. [from green] 

Jour. 2. Newly; freſhly. 3. Immaturely. 4. Wanly ; 
timidly. Not in uſe. 

(4-) Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp out my eloquence 
nor have I cunning in proteſtation. Shale. Henry V. 

CarENN Ss. . . [trom green. ] 1. The quality of being 
green ; viridity z viridneſs. 2. Immaturiiy ; unt ipeneſs. 
3. Freſhneſs, vigour. 4. Newneſs: 
(1.) About it grew ſuch fort cf trees, as either excellency 
of fruit, flatelineſs of growth, continual greemneſs, or poetical 
fancies have made at any time famous. 
In a meadow, though the meer graſs and greenneſs delights, 
yet the variety of flowers doth 1 and beautify. B. Fohny. 

My reaſon, which diſcourſes on what it finds in my phantaly, 
can conſider greenneſs by itſelf, or mellowactz, or ſweetneſs, or 
coldneſs, ſingly and alone by itſalf. Digty on Bodies. 

(2.) This prince, while yet the errors in his nature were ex- 
cuſed by the greenneſs of his youth, which took all the fault up- 
on tell, loved a private man's wife. Siainey. 

(3-) Take the picture of a man in the greenneſs and vivacity 
of his youth, and in the latter date and declenſion of his droop- 
ing years, and you will ſcarce know it to belong to the — 

| . Sour. 
Gre'enSiCcK& NESS. 7. . {green and fickneſs.] The diſeaſe 
of maids, ſo called from the palenef; which it produces. 

Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, eſpecially of ter- 
reſtrial and abſorbent ſubitances, are the caſe of pax in the 
greenſichneſs. Arbuthnot. 

Gate'ens ward. T2. ſ. green and fward: of the ſame ori- 
Grt'ensworD. J ginal with ſwath,] The turf on which 
graſs grows. * 
This is the prettieſt low - born laſs that ever 

Ran on the greenſ u d. Shakeſpeare's Winter's T ale. 

On green/word ground, a coo . . 

In Ce Get i gravel withis a few inches; and — 
times in low ground a thin greenſward, and ſloughy underneath; 
which laſt turns all into bog. 

Gre'enweed. oF; [green and weed. ] Dyers weed. 
Gre'zxwoop. n. / [green and wi A wood confider- 
ed as it appears in the Spring or Summer. It is ſometimes 

uſed as one word. 

wild herbs under the greeruwood ſhade. Fairfax. 
It happen'd on a Summer's holiday, 1 
That to the green uocd ſliade he took his way; 
For Cymon ſhunn' d the church. Sos Dryden. 
To GREET. v. 4. [grator, Latin; zneran, Saxon.] 1. To 
addreſs at meeting. 2. To addrefs in whatever manner. 
3. To ſalute in Eindneſs os reſpect. 4. To congratulate. 
5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. 6. To meet, as 
thoſe do who go to pay congratulations. Not much in ule. 
(1.) I think if men, which in theſe places live, 

Durſt look in themſelves, and themſelves retneve, 

They would like ſtrangers | ha themſelves. 

— I would gladly go, a 
To greet my Pallas with fach news below, 
-(2.) ͤ 4·. My noble partner 
You greet with preſent grace, and great prediction; 
To me yau ſpeak not. ; Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
= 1 Mo 1 2 I turn to thee, 
nd mark my greeting well ; for what I w , 
| | akeſp. Richard II. 


My body thall make 
(3-) My lord, comes to greet you, 


Dryden's Xn, 


the mayor of London 
— God blcis your grace with health and happy days. Shakeſp. 


t. With a greenith co- 


Hane ; © 


Swift. © 


Dane. Gre ur. w 
t 
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Now the herald las k | 

Left his ground neſt, high tow'ring to deſery 

The morn's approach, aud greet her with his fag. Ale. 
Once had the early matrons run 


To zreet her of a lovely fon. Alten. 
The ſca's our own ; and now all nations greet, 
With bending fails, each veſſel of our fleet. Waller, 


Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn : 
None greets ; for none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care, 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dr yd. Fables. 

(4.) His lady, ſeeing all that channel from far, 
Approacht in haſte to greet his victorie. 

( 7 7 The king's a-bed, 
And ſent great largeſs to your officers ; 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs. 
(6.) Your haſte 
Is now-urg'd on you. 
We will grcet the time. 
To Garter, b. n. To meet and ſalute. 

There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 
And ſleep in peace. 

Such was that face on which I dwelt with joy, 
Ere Greece aſſembled ſtem'd the tides to Troy; 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 

Our eyes, unhappy l never greeted more. Pete Olyſſep. 

Gre'erenr. . / {from the verb.] He who greets. 

Gaz'erTiNG. 7. . | from greet.] Salutation at meeting, oc 
compliments at a diſtance, 


$+ enſer - 


Shaheſp. Macbeth. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Shateſp. 


I from him 
Give you all greetingt, that a king, as friend, 
Can ſend his brother. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Gnerze. n. /. | Otherwiſe written greece. See Greeen, 
or zt, or Grice ; from degrees.) A flight of ſteps; 
a ſtep. | | 
Gut Gal. adj. [grex, gregis, Lat.] Belonging to a flock. 
Dick. 

GatGca'rious. adj. [ gregar ius, Latin.] Going in flocks 
or herds, like ſheep or partridges. 

No birds of prey are gregarious. Ray en the Creation. 

Gre MIAL, adj. gremium, Latin.] Pertaining to the lap. 

| 3 Dir. 

GRENADE. n. /. [from pomum granatum, Latin.] A lit- 
tle hollow globe or ball of iron, or other metal, about two 
inches and a half in diameter, which, being filled with fine 
powder is ſet on fire by means of a ſmall fuſee faſtened to 
the tonchhole ; as ſoon as it is kindled, the cafe flies into 
many thatters, much to the damage of all that ſtand near. 
Harris. 

Gre'xnanien, n. , [grenadier, Fr. from grenide.) A 

tall foot-ſoldier, of whom there is one company in every 

_ regiment: ſuch men being employed to throw gre- 
nades. | 

Peace alleys the ſhepherd's fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. 
GazExa'po. n. . See GRENADE. 
Vet to expreſs a Scot, to play that prize, 
Not all thoſe mouth grenado: can fuihce. Cleaveland.” 
You may as well try to quench a fluming grezado with a ſhell 
. of fair water as hope to ſucceed. Watts. 
A kind of foſſil body. 

A ſort of tin ore, with its greut ; that is, a congeries of cry ſ- 
tals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the bigneſs of bayialt, and of a brown 
ſhining colour immerſed therein. Grew's Majewn. 

Gzzw. The prete te of grow. 

| The taik he fails not to renew | 15 | 
Soft and more loft at ev ry touch it grew. Drydes's Fables. 

Gzrxy. adj. (gris, French. More properly written gray. ] 


Gays Por als, 


Gravy. 
This ancient ruffian, fr, whole life I fpar'd at ſujt of his grep 
beard. | Sbakeſp. King Lear. 


\# & | 
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Our green youth copies what grey ſinners act, perhaps at is proper before our misfortunes, and for before 
When ve le age commends —_— J A tall 22 our faults. 
Gt nov nb. . /. (Zruz Pund, Saxon. tall fleet dog Do not you grieve at this. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
that chaſes in ſight. 1 . pr ns ads Noun, to behold 
i hound transform himſelf into a e end © y offspring en . Milton, 
n . With equal mind what happens let us bear ; 
So on the downs we ſre, near Wilton fair, F Nor joy nor grieve too much for things 8 5 1 
A haſt'ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. idney, | ; alen 7. 
— Th' impatient oat i t 4.4 far, Grit'vinGLy. adv. [from grieve.] In forrow ; ſortow- 
Bounds o'er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dr yden, fully. 
Grace. n. . 1. A little pig. Gouldman, 2. A itep or Grievingly, I think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 


eeZe. 

2. No, not a grice; 
_ Fo to love. 3 Shake eare's Twelfth Night. 
ToGrive. v. n. [gridare, Italian.] To cut; to make 


way by cutting. A word elegant, but not in uſe. 
ant ſpear he thruſt with puiſſant ſway, 


His poign nt iw: 
That — 1 the mortal did gride. Sfenſer. 
re 
The griding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs d through him Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 


Gaz1'peLin. adj. A colour mixed of white and red. 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſymars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatten, flower d with white and green, 
And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. Di yden's Fab. 
Gai'vironN. . , [grind, Iflandick, a => and iron.] A 


portable grate on which meat is laid to be broiled upon the 
fire. | 

He had added two bars to the gridiron. Steflator. 

Gz1ze. nm. /. [from grieve ; griff, Welſh, probably from 


the git 1. Sorrow ; trouble for ſomething paſt. 2. 
Grievance ; harm. {Grief, French.] Not in uſe. 3. Pain; 


The coſt that did conclude it. Shak. H. VIII. 


GRIE'V OUS. adj. [ gravis, Latin; or from Togrieve.] 1, 


Afflictive; painful; hard to be born. 2. Such as cauſes 


ſorrow. 3. Expreſſing a great degree of uncafineſs. 
wry 3 heavy. 5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in low 
nguage. 
(1. ) To the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, all affliction 
is naturally grievous. Hocker, 
Correction is grievous unto him that ſorſaketh the way, and 
he _ —_ reproof _ die. Xv. 10. 
(2.) To on a great but grie vous truth, though uicken 
and ſharpen the 1 2 corrupt the — Wattr. 
(3-) He durſt not diſobey, but ſent grievous complaints to the 
parliament of the uſage he was forced to ſubmit to. 


: Clarendon. 

(4. It was a grievous fault, 
And grievouſly hath Czfar anfwer'd it. 
; Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
Crying fins I call thoſe, which are fo hemous, and in their 
kind fo grievous, that they haſten God's judgments and call 
down for ſpeedy vengeance upon the ſinnner. Perkins. 
(5-) He cannot come, my lord; he's grievous ſick. 


diſeaſe. Obſolete. Te EF 
(1.) I will inftrut my ſorrows to be proud; 3 
? 1 i ut. Shake - 2 * . * 
Wies r de honda Locking the breaſt, are but the Grit vez 2, adv. [from grievous} 2. Painfully ; with 
ceremonies of ſorrow, the pomp and oftentation of an effemi- pain. 2. With diſcontent ; with ill will. 3: Calamitouſly ; 
nate grief, which ſpeak not ſo much the greatneſs of the miſery miſerably, 4. Vexatiouſly ; to a great degree of uneaſi- 
as the ſmallneſs of the mind. South, neſs. 
The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine boy, who was - (r.) Wide » wound and a large lukewarm flood, 
her only that ſhe ou for grief — - f Addiſon, = ” the roſe, then ſhed ante; Spenſer. 
2. factious redreſs grief, .)] Grittus grievou matter was taken 
rr the wie = _ Koller, 
As who goes fartheſt. Shakeſp. (3-) I fee how a number of fouls are, for want of right infor- 
The king hath ſent to know mation, oftentimes grievouſly vexed. Hooker. 
(4. ) Houſes built in plains are apt to be grievouſly annoyed 


The nature of es, and whereu 
You conj Y breſt of civil —— 
Such bold hoſtility ? Shak. 4 
GarlE'vance. . 7 from grief.] 1. A ſtate of uneaſineſs. 
Out of uſe. 2. The cauſe of uneaſineſs. Uſed of fuch 
cauſes as are the effects of human conduct. 
(2.) What remedy can be found againſt grrevances, but to 


religion into countenance, and enco thoſe who, from 

the of future reward, and dread of future puniſhment, 

will be moved to juſtice and I 1 ? Sw} 7. 

To GRIEVE. v a. ſgrever, French; griever, Flemiſh ; 
roa Latin,] 1. To affſict; to hurt. 2. To make for- 
rowfül. 


(̃.. ) For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
oY = a ä nd Luke, 1 
; ears was I grieved wi s generation. . 
krgoted he Leod thet he had made min on theend, and 
it grieved him at his heart. 
Griev'd at the thought, he vow'd his whole endeavour 
Should be to cloſe thoſe breaches. : 
(2.) When one man kills another, thinking that he killeth a 
wild beaft ; if the ſame man remembreth afterwards what he hath 
done, and is not grieved for the fact, in this caſe he hath fin- 
ned ; becauſe his not grieving is offenſive unto God, though the 
fact were merely his will. þ Perkins. 
To Gal v. v. 2. To be in for ſomething paſt ; to 
mourn ; to ſorrow, as for the death of friends. It has 


ſometimes at and ſometimes for before the cauſe of grief; 


Gen. Vi. I 


Rcawe. 5 


with mire and dirt. on the Creation. 
Gaiz'vousness. x. / [from griezeus.] Sorrow ; pain; 


calamity. 
They fled from the fwords, from the drawn fword and from 
the bent bow, and from the grievouſnefs of war. 


Gazr'eein. J. /. [This 
GAVTTrox. \ or gryphon ; 
fa fabled animal, faid to be generated be- 


of * and the wings of the eagle. 
wy — PE 
the moſt ancient. Peacham rv 


G. n. /. [kricke, Bavarian, a little duck.] 1. It ſeems 
originally to have ſignified any thing below the natural ſize. 
2. A ſmall ee]. creature. [Suppoſed from 
Greek ; greculus feſtivus, Latin.] 
83.) Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me pale ; 


And briſk As. Swift. 
ToGriLL. v. x. [grille, a grate, French.] To broil oa a 
grate or gridiron. 


Gaz!'LLaDs, 2. J [from grill.] Any thing broiled on the 
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To GL v. v. a. [from grill.] This word fignifies, as it 


ſeems, to haraſs ; to hurt: as we now ſay, te roaft a man, 


for to teage bim. 
For while we wrangle here and jar, 
Ware grillied all at Temple- bar. Hudibrat. 
GRIM. adj. (znimina, Saxon.] 1. Having a countenance of 
terrour ; horrible ; hideous ; frightful. 2. Ugly; ill-look- 
INE. | : 
- (x) The — haſte he does forſake, 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every limb, 
With change of fear to ſee the lion look fo grim. Spenſer, 
— Grim Saturn yet remains, 
Bound in thoſe gloomy caves with adamantine chains. 


1 Drayton. 

Thou haſt a grim appearance, and thy face 

Bears a command iK. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Their dear cauſes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 

Excite the mortified man. Shak. Macbeth. 
What if the breath that kindled thoſe grim fires, 

Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenfold rage ? Milton. 
— Expert to turn the ſway 

Of battle, open when and where to cloſe 

The ridges of grim war. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

He that dares to die, 

May laugh at the grim face of law and ſcorn, 

The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denham's Sophy. 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would darken all our plains, 

Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death more grim. ; Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) Strait ſtood up to him 

Divine Ulyſſes ; who with lookes exceeding grave and grim, 

This better check gave. Chat man. 


Grim viſag'd war hath ſmooth'd his wrinkl'd front. Shak. 
Venus was like her mother ; for her father is but grim. Shak. 
CRIMA CE. n. , [French, from grim.] 1. A diſtortion of 
the countenance from habit, affectation, or inſolence. 2. 
Air of affectation. . 
(1.) He had not ſpar d to ſhew his piques, 
Againſt th' haranguer's politicks, | 
With ſmart remarks of leering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces / Hudibras. 
The favourable opinion and word of men comes often- 
times at a very eaſy rate; and by a few demure looks and af- 
fected whims, ſet off with ſome odd devotional poſtures and 
grimaces, and ſuch other little arts of diſſimulation, cunning 
men will do wonders. Sete th Sermons. 


The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, carried it 

from the whole field, L'Efirange. 

The French nation is addicted to grimace, Stefator. 
2.) Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace, 

ows all freedom, but to ſee the face. Granville. 


Graima'lxin. „ /. [gris, French, grey, and malkin, or 
little Moll] Grey little woman; the name of an old 
cat. 

Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies — brooding o er a chinky gap, _ 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 
Sure ruin. Phillips. 

Grimes. n. , [from grim.] Dirt deeply infinuated ; ſully- 

ing blackneſs not eafily cleanſed, | 
Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing fo clean kept ; for 
why? ſhe ſweats: a man may go over ſhoes in the grime of it. 
Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 

Collow is the word by which they denote black grime of 


burnt coals or wood. —— Wioodwarg on Foffils. 
Si. v. a. [from the noun.] To dirt; to fully deep- 
Blanket my loins elf all my hair in knots. Shakeſp. 
GarMLy. adv. [from grim.]* 1. Horribly; hideouſly ; 
terribly. 2. Sourly ; ſullenly. 


(1.) We've landed in ill time: the ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent bluſters. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
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So Pluto, feiz'd of Proſerpine, — 
To hell's tremendous gloom th affrighted maid ; 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas d with the beauteous prize, 
Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. Addiſon's Cats. 
(2.) ———— The augurs 
Say they know not ; they cannot tell ; look grimly, 
And dare not ſj their knowledge. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Gri'mness, u. /. [from grim.] Horror ; frightfulneſs of 
viſage. 

To GRIN. v. n. [znennan, Saxon; grinnen, grinden, Dutch; 
undoubted!y of the ſame origin with To grind, as we now 
ſay to grind the teeth; grincer, French.] 1. To ſet the 
teeth together and withdraw the lips either in anger or in 
mirth. 2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh. 

(1.) Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! 


Come grin on me, and I will think thou ſimil'ſt. Shakeſp. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 

For one to truſt his hand between his teeth, 

When he might ſpurn.him with his foot away ? Shakeſp. 


It was no 1 entertainment to me to ſee the various 
methods with which they have attacked me ; ſome with piteous 
moans and outcries, others grinning, and only ſhewing their 


teeth. Stillingfleet. 
. A lion's hide he wears ; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin ; 
The teeth and gaping jaws feverely grin. Dryden's An. 


They neither could defend, nor can purſue ; 


But grinn'd their teeth, and caft a helpleſs view, Dryden, 
adneſs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim'd birth 
To grinning laughter and to frantick mirth. Prior. 
Fools grin on fools, and Stoiclike ſupport, - | 
Without one ſigh, the pleaſures of a court. Young. 


(2.) Ilike not ſuch grinning honour as fir Walter hath : give me 
life, which if I can fave, ſo; if not, honour comes unlook'd 
for, and there's an end. Shak. H. IV. 

Gain. n. /. [from the verb.] The act of cloſing the teeth 
and ſhowing them. 
He laughs at him : in's face too. 
—_ =u miſtake him: twas an humble grin, 


wning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. 
The muſcles were ſo drawn together on each ſide of his face, 
that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a grin. Addiſon. 


Deiſts are effectually beaten in all their combats at the wea- 
pons of men, that is reaſon and argument ; and they would now 
attack our religion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, grin 
and grimace. Watts on the Mind. 

What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin? 
One 1s juſt out, and one is lately in. Young. 
Grin. n. / [zpyn, zynene, Saxon.] A ſnare; a trap. 
Like a birde that haſteth to his gr yn, 


Not knowinge the perile. Chaucer, 
The grim ſhall e him by the heel, and the robber ſhall 
prevail againſt him. Fob, xviii. 9. 
To GRIND. v. a. preter. I ground; part. paſſ. ground. 
[zp1nÞan, zezrunden, ground, Saxon.] 1. Toreduce any 


thing to powder by friction; to comminute by attrition. 
2. To ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething hard. 
3- To rub one * another. 4. To haraſs; to op- 
preſs. 5. In the lines following, I know not whether it 
be not corruptly uſed for griding, cutting. 

(1.) And whoſoever ſhall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be broken; 
but on whomſoever it ſhall fall it will grind him to powder. 


Matthe tu. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt needs tarry 
the grinding. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creffda. 
What relation or affinity is there between a minute body and 
cogitation, any more than the 22 ? Is a ſmall drop of rain 
any wiſer than the ocean? Or do we grind inanimate corn into 
living and rational meal ? Bentley's Sermons, 


(2.) Meeting with time, flack thing, faid I, 
Thy fithe is dull; whet it, for ſhame ; 
No marvel, fir, he did reply, 
If it at length deſerve ſome 8 
But where one man would have me grind it, 
t o_ ſharp do find it. 
2 2 


Herbert, 
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Againſt a ſtump his taſk the monſter grinds, * 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dryd. Fabler, 
(4.) So up he let him riſe ; who with grim look, 
And count nunce ſtern, upſtanding, gan to grind 
Hie grated tecth for great diſdain. Steaſer. 
Harſh founds, as of a ſaw when it is ſharpened, and grinding 
of one {:o-e againſt another, make a ſhivering or horror in the 
body, and {et the teeth on edge. Bacun's Natural Hiflory. 
That the ſtomach in animals grinde the ſuhſtances which it 
receives, is evident fram the diſtection of animals, which have 
frrallowed metals, which have been found poliſhed on the fide 
next the ſtomach. *Arbuthmt on Alimente. 
(4.) Some merchants and tradeſmen under colour of fur- 
niſhing the colony with neceſſaries, may not grind them ſo as 
ſnall always keep them in poverty. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Another way the Spaniards have taken to griad the Neapo- 
htans, and yet to take off the odĩum from themſelves. Adi jor. 
( 5.) Not knowing 'twas my labour, I complain 
Of ludden ſhootings and of griading pains, 
My throws come thicker and my cries encreas q. Dryden. 
To GKN b. v. n. 1. To perform the act of grinding ; 
to move a mill, 2. To be moved as in the act of grind- 


mg 


(1. Fetter'd they ſend thee 
Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the ſlaves and aſſes. 

(2. Shrinking ſinews ſtart, 
And ſineary foam works o'er my grinding jaws. Rowe, 
GRAIN DER. n. , [from grind.] 1. One that grinds ; one 
that works in a mill; 2. The inſtrument of grinding. 3. 
[L;nin>-roSap.] The back teeth; the doubie teeth. 4. 


The teeth, ia irony or contempt. 
2.) His heart a ſolid rock, to fear unknown, 


Milton's Agonifles, 


And harder then the grizder's nether ſtone. Sandyr. 
— Now exhort | 
Thy hinds to exerciie the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
Phillipe. 


To the expected grinder. 


(3.) The teeth are in men of three kinds: ſharp, as the fore- 
tecth ; broad, as the back-teeth, which we call the molar-tceth, 


or 2rinders: and pointed teeth, or canine, which are between 
Bacm's Natural Hiſlory. 


both, 
He the raging lioneſs confounds, 
The roaring lion with his javehn wounds; 
Scatters their whelps,. their grinders breaks; ſo they 
With the old hunter itarve for want of prey. 


grind, and commix the aliments. 


ruminate, have ſtrong grinders, and chew much. 
(4.) ones who at fight of ſupper, open'd wide 
His jaws betore, and waetted grinders try'd. 
— Both he brought ; 


He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. Dryden. 
'The 


ſtone on which edged inſtruments are 


eee or , [from grind and flone.] 


Guri'NDSTOXE, 


ſharpen: d. | 
Such a light and metall'd dance 


aw vou never yet in France; 
And by the lead-men, tor the nonce, 
That turn round like gvindleſtanes. 
Literature ts the grind/icre to ſharpen the eoulters, an 
their natural faculties. 


but grind them on a grindſtcne till bright. 

Gai NN ER. . from grin.] He that grins. 

Ihe frightful'ſt grazzer 
Be the winner. 


Gele. u. . A ſmall ditch, 
To GRII E, v. a. g 
Dutch; grizp, Scottith. ] 


ToGrrps. vw. u. 


Sandy. 
The jaw-teeth or grindere, in Latin cure, are made flat 
and broad a-top, and withal ſomewhat uneven and rugged, that, 


by their knobs and little cavities, tiey may the better retain, 
Kay on the Creation. 


Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranſmute vegetable in- 


to animal ſubſtances, therefore herb-caung animals, which don't 
Arbuth. 


Dryd. Fuv. 


ow. Fab ſ Mm, 


to whet 
Hammond on Fundamentalc. 


Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet ſeldom file them ; 
Moxon. 


Addiſon, Sfeflator. 
GarnxIxcCey. adv. [from grin.] With a grinning laugh, 
Ainſworth, grifingly. 
reipan, Gothick; zntpan, Saxon; grijpen, 
1. To hold with the fingers 
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clofed ; to grafp ; to preſs with the fingers. 2. To hot} 
hard. 3. [Gripper, French.] To catch eagerly to ſeize, 
4. cloſe; to clutch. 5. Lo pinch; to preis; to ſqueeze, 
6. To give a pain in the bowels. 
(1.) He that fpeaks doth griſe the hearer's wriſt, 
Whillt he that hears makes fearful action 
Shakeſp. K. John. 


With wrinkl d brows. 
(2.) He ſciz'd the ſhining bough with priping hold, 


And rent away with eaſe the ling ring gold. Dryden's Zn, 
(3. ) You took occaſion to be quickly woo'd, 
To gripe the gen'ral fway into your hands. Shak. H. IV. 


(4-) Unlucky Welſted ! thy unfceling maſter, 


The more thou tickleſt, 27 i echis hand the faſter. Py . 
(5. A wond'rous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lion's claws to pluck the griped prey. Sf exnſer. 


And fir the dame came ruſhing through the wood; 
And next the famith'd hounds that fought their food, 
And grip'd her flanks, and oft eſiay d their jaws in blood. 

Dryden's Fablcs, 

(6.) Thus full of counſel to the den ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent. Dryden. 
1. To teel the colick, to have the belly- 

ach. 2. To pinch; to catch at money meanly. 

(I.) Many le would, with reaſon, prefer the gritins of 
an hungry belly to thoſe dithes which are a feaſt to others. 
Locle. 
Manna, by the bulk figure, texture, and motion of its parts, 
has a power to produce the ſenſations of ſickneſs, and ſometimes 
of acute pains or grifings in us. Locke. 
(2.) It is mean revenue, by being ſcattered, in the worlt ot 
times growing upon him, when others that had great ones, by 
grifing, made them lefs, and grew ſtark beggars. Fell. 
GRE. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. Gralp ; hold; ſeizure of 
the hand or paw. 2. Squeeze; preſſure. 3. Oppreflion ; 
cruſhing power. 4. Affliction; pinching diftrets. 5. [la 
the plural.] Belly-ach ; colick. 
I. Therefore ſtill on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 
Threatning with greedy grite to do him dy. 
They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 
Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand. Shakeſp, Mauch. 
= Should I 
Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 
That mount the Capitol ; join gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falſliood as with labour. 
He gave me his hand, 
And, with a feeble grife, fays, dear, my lord, 
Command my ſervice. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
I fell; and with my weight the helm conſtrain'd, 
Was drawn along, which yet my griſe retain d. 
Dryden y. 
2.) Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain d the breait ; 


7% true, the harden'd breaſt reſiſts the grife, 
And the cold lips return a kiſs unripe. Dryden's Fable. 
(3. — 1 take my cauſe 
Out of the ger of cruel men, and give it 
To a moit noble judge, the king my maſter. Shak. H. VIII. 
(4.) ——— Adam, at the news 
Heart-ftruck with chilling grite of ſorrow ſtood, 
That all his ſenſes bound ! Milton's Paradiſe Lt. 
Canꝰſt thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe limbs, 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter griſ es of ſinarting poverty ? Otu2y. 
(5-) In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the idterical 
have a great ſourneſs and grifes, with windineſs. Flover. 
Gar'yer. n. / [from gripe.] Opprefſor ; uſurer; . 
— 
Other$ pretend zeal, and yet are profeſſed uſurers, gie, 
monſters of men, and harpies. Burton on Melanclc!;' 
Grr'einGLY, adv. [from griping.] With pain in the 


guts. 


Stenſers 


Sha 4 c it „ 


and work 


Clyſters help, leſt the medicine ſt in the guts ; 
1 1 atural Hifl ory + 


ini iter. 
A Seins Lay 


GrreLe. n. J. A greedy ſnatcher; 
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Grrsa'unrn, „ , Uſed by Milton for ambergriſe. 
—— gcaſts of chaſe, or fowl of game, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or hoid, 
Grrfamber ſteam' d. Milton's Paratiſe Rerain'd. 
Caisse. n. / [See Greece, as it ſhuuld be written. A 
ſtep or ſcale of ſteps. 
Let me ſpeak like ourſelf; and lay a ſentence, 
Which, as a gr1/e or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into your favour. _ Shateſp. Othello. 
Gels Kix. n. , [griſgin, roaft meat, Irith.] The vertebrz 
of a hog bruiſed. 
Gri'sLy. adj. ¶ Snirlu, Saxon.] Dreadful ; horrible; hideous ; 
frightful ; tert ible. ; 
His griy locks, long growen and unbound, 
Diſordered hung Soar bs ſhoulders round. Fenſer. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee, : 
The #71/'y toadſtool grown there might I ice. Spenſer. 
My #r1/ly countenance made others tiy ; 
None durſt come near, for fear of fudden death. Sh. H. VI. 
Back itep'd thoſe two fair angels, half amaz'd 
So ſudden to behold the gri/ly king; 
Yet thus, unmov'd with fear, accoſt him ſoon. Milton. 
For that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the griſiy legions that troop 
Under the footy flag of Acheron. Wilton, 
The beauteous form of fight 
Is chang d, and war appears agri/ly ſight. Dr yden's Fables, 
In Akon thou ſhalt fee his gi face, 
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rough hard particles. 4. Gries are foſũls found in minute 
maiſes, forming together a kind of powder; the ſeveral 
particles of which are of no dcterminate ſhape, but ſeem 
tie tndely broken fragments of larger maſſes ; not to be 
diſſolved or difunited by water, but retaining their figure, 
and not cohering into a maſs. One fort is a fine, dull look- 
ng, grey grit, which, if wetted with falt-water, into 
mortar or paite, dries almoſt immediately, and coaleſces 
into a hard ftony maſs, ſuch as is not eaſily afterwards 
ditunited by water. This is the puis puterlanus of the 
ancients, mixed among their cements uſed in buildings ſunk 
into the fea ; and in France and Italy an ingredient in their 
harder plaitters, under the name of pozzolane. It is com- 
mon on the ſides of hills in Italy. Another ſpecies, which 
is a coarſe, beautiſully green, dull grit, is the chryſecolla 
of the ancients, which they uſed in ſoldering gold, long 
ſuppoſed a loſt follil. It ſerves the purpoſe of ſoldering 
metals better than borax. The ferrugineous black glitter- 
ing grit, is the black ſhining ſand employed to throw over 
writing, found on the ſhores of Italy. Hill on Foſſils. 
(3+) Sileſian bole, crackling a little betwixt the teeth, yet 
without the leaſt particle of grit, feels as ſmooth as Wap. 


Grew, 
The ſturdy pear-tree here 
Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheſt root 
Pierce the obſtructing grit and reſtive marle. Phillli pe. 


The king of terrors, raging in thy race. Diyd. Innocence. Gr1'TTiINEsSS. n. /. [from gritty.] Sandineſs ; the quality 


Thus the griſly ſpectre ſpoke again. Dryden's Fables, 
Cloſe by each other laid, they preis'd the ground, 
Their manly boſoms pierc'd with many a g/ ie wound. Dry. 
So ruthes on his foe the gr:i/ly bear. Addi jon. 
GaisT. u. /. [zpife, Saxon.] 1. Corn to be ground. 2. 
Supply; proviſion. 3. GrrsT 79 Mill, is profit; gain. 
(r.) Get griſt to the mill to have plenty in 2 


of abounding in grit. 
In fuller's-earth he could find no fand by the microſcope, nor 
any grittineſ*. Mertimer's Hujtunds ys 


GATT v. adj. {from grit.] Full of baid particles; con- 


ſifting of grit. 
I could not diſcern the unevenneſs of the ſurface of the pow- 
der, nor the little ſhadows let fall from the grit ty particles there- 


Leſt miller lack water. | 1 uſer's Huſtandlry. "> 3 
A mighty trade this luſty miller drove; 2 f : 5 Newton's O. 
Much grift from Cambridge to his lot did fall, CAN ZA LIx. adj. [more properly gridelin See Gatp ri. 


And all the corn they us d at ſcholar's hall. Miller of Tromp. 


The Burgundy, which is a 2-71zc/in or pale red, of all others, 


2.) Matter, as wiſe logicians fa is ſuceſt to ripen in our climate. : Temple. 
282 + form fubkR ; Ys GRIVZZLE. n. = | from gris, gray; griſcille, French. A 


And form, fay I, as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no geri. Su.. 
(3.) The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial cauſes, 


mixture of white and black ; gray. 
O thou diſſembling cub ! what wilt thou be, | 
When time hath ſow'd a griz=/c on thy face? Shakeſpeare, 


is wont to be made according to the rules of that law, becauſe GR ZT Le. ad;. [from grizo/e. | Interſpetſed with gray. 


it brings griſi to the mil. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
GRISTLE. a. [znipz!e, Saxon.] A cartilage; a part of 
the body next in hardneſs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have fhells very hard, as oyſters, 
crabs, lobſters, and eſpecially the tortoiſe, have bones within 
them, but only little gri///es. Bacen's Natural Hiffory. 

Left the aiperity or hardneſs of W ſhould hurt the 


To the boy Cæſar, fend this g gu head. CHa. 
His beard was grizz/ed: no. 
— It was as I have ſeen it in his life. Shakeſp. Hamlct, 
His hair juit gie, 
As in a green old age. yilen and Lee's Ocdipus, 
Thoſe grizzled locks, which nature did provide | 
In plenteous growth, their aſſes ears to hide. Dr yd. Juv. 


«eſophagus or gullet, which is tender and of a ſkinny ſubſtance, Gar'zzLY. adj. [from gris, gray, French. ] Somewhat 


or hinder the ſwallowing of our meat, therefore the annulary 
grifiles of the windpipe are not made round, or intire circles; 
but where the gullet touches. the windpipe, there, to fill up the 
circle, 1s only a ſoft membrane which may eaſily give way to 


the dilatation of the gullet. Kay on the Creation. 
Gar'sTLy. adj, [from grifile.] Cartilaginous ; made 
griſtle. 


At laſt they ſpit out pieces of their lungs; it may be ſmall 
grifily bits, that are caten off from the lung-pipes. Harvey. 
She has made the back-bone of ſeveral vertebræ, as being more 
fit to bend, more tough, and leſs in danger of breaking, than 
af they were all one entire bone without thete gi junctures. 
Wore againfl Atheiſn, 
Fins are made of griſtly ſpokes, or rays connected by mem- 
branes ; ſo that they may be contracted or extended lice wo- 
mens fans. Ray an the Creation. 
They have a louder and ſtronger note than other birds of the 
ſame bigneſs, which have only a griftly windpipe. Grew, 
Each pipe, diſtinguiſh'd by its 7 rings, 
To cheriſh life — 2 brings. Bluc mare. 
IT. . /,. (varta, xneot, S1xon.] 1. The coarſe part 
of meal, 2. Oats hufked, or coarſely ground. 3. Sand; 


ray. 
a Living creatures generally do change their hair with age, 
turning to be gray and white; as is feen in men, though tume 
earlier, ſome later; in horſes that are dappled, and turn white; 
and in old ſquirrels, that turn grizzly. Bac. 


To GROAN. S. u. [zpanan, Saxon; gronen, Dutch. ] To 


breathe with a hoarſe noile, as in pain or agony. 


Many an heir 
Of thele fair edifices, for my wars, 


Have I heard gc and drop. Late. Corinfenut, 
Men groen from out of the city, ani the {uul of the wonnen 
crieth out. Fob, wav. 12. 


Repenting and graaving for anguith of ſpirit. i,. v. z. 
So ſhail the world go on, 7 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, . 
Under her oven weight groanms. Vilton's Puryadi'e I of, 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble difpeftions of 
humanity, as for one man to tee another to much hunklt as ta 


figh His gricts an: 570.00 his pains, Soats, 
On th ola: ing mile his parent tay, | 
* 1 2 % $* « | » * . a PR #4 . * 7 A * 4 
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Groan. „. /. (from the verb] 1. Breath expired with 


nie and dithculty, from pain, faintneſs, or wearineſs 2. 
Any hoarle dead found. 
(1.) Alas poor country, 
Where ſighs and 716475, and ſhricks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark'd ! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
J led to flaughter, and to ſlaughter leave ; 
And ev'n from hence their dying groans receive, Dryden. 
Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
And ſtifſed gr 04nc frequent the ball and play. Young, 


(2.) Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burits of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remeinber to have heard. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Gro'axrul. adj. [groan and full.) Sad; agonizing. Not 
uled. 
Adown he keſt it with fo puiſſant wreſt, 
That back again it did aloft rehound, 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groanful ſound. S/enſer. 
GOA mn. /. {[groot, Dutch; grofſs, Italian.] 1. A piece 
valued at four pence. 2. A proverbial name for a ſmall 


fum. 3. Grxoats. Oats that have the hulls taken off. 


Ainſworth. 
(2.) —— My mother was wont 
To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 
To buy and fell with groats. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


I dare lay a groat, | 
A tertian ague is at leaſt your lot. Dryd. Fables. 
Imagine a perſon of quality to marry a woman much his in- 
ferior, and without a great to her fortune. Swift. 
GRO'CER. . [ This ſhould be written groſer, from groſs, 
a large quantity ; a grocer originally being one who dealt 
by wholeſale ; or from groſſus, a fig, which their preſent 
ſtate ſeems to favour.] ocer is a man who buys and 

ſells tea, ſugar and plumbs and ſpices for gain. 
Hatte Logick. 
But ſtill the offspring of your brain ſhall prove 

The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. Garth. 


GaocER Y. n. /. [from grocer.] Grocers ware, ſuch as tea; 
ſugar ; raiſins ; ſpice. 

is troops, being now in a country where they were not ex- 

pected, met with many cart-loads of wine, grocery, and to- 


bacco. 7 U 8 Clarendon. 
GROGERAMu. ) n. , [gros grain, French; graſſogranus, 
Gro'GraM. low Latin. Ainſworth.) Stuff woven with 
Gro'cran. large woof and a rough pile. 
Certes they're neatly cloath'd : I of this mind am, 
Vour only wearing is your grogeram. Donne. 
Natolia atfords great ſtore of chamelots and 3 
andy: 


Some men will ſay this habit of John's was neither of camel's 
ſkin nor any coarſe texture of its hair, but rather ſome finer 
weave of camelot, grogram, or the like. Brown. 

The natural ſweetneſs and innocence of her behaviour ſhot 
me through and through, and did more execution upon me in 

ogram than the greateſt beauty in town had ever done in 
— Addiſon, Spectator. 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

"Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift. 
Groin. u. . [Of uncertain derivation.] The part next 
the thigh. 

2 a ſonne of Priam, threw | 

His ons 1 Ajax through the preaſſe, which went by him, 

and flew 

On Leucus, wiſe Ulyſſes' friend: His greine it ſmote. 


Chapman. 
The fatal dart arrives, 
And through the border of his buckler drives; 
Paſs'd through and pierc'd his groin; the deadly wound 


Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground. Dryden. 
Gro'ww ELL. . J. [lithoſpermum, Latin. ] Gromill or gray- 
mill. A plant. Miller. 


Groom. n. /. [grom, Dutch.] 1. A boy; a waiter; a 


ſervant. 2. A young man. 3. A man pewly married, 
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(r.) Then called ſhe a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. 
From Egpyt's king ambaſſadours they come; 
Them many a ſquire attends and many a groom, 
Think then, my foul ! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 
In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, whom kins 
Henry his father had made grcom of his chamber, for turning 
of certain of David's pfalms into verſe. Peacham., 


Would'ſt thou be touch'd 
By the preſuming hands of ſaucy grooms 2 Dryd. Don Sebaft, 
Amid. the fold he rages, nor the ſheep - 
Their ſhepherds, nor the groom: their bulls can keep, Dry, 
(2.) I preſume for to intreat this groom, 
And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax, 
{3.) 5 this the brides are wak d, their g rooms are dreſs d; 
All Rhodes is ſummon' d to the nuptial feaſt. Dryden. 
Grooves. n. /. [from grave.) 1. A deep cavern, or hollow 
in mines. 2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
(1.) He might, to avoid idleneſs, work in a groove or mine- 
pit thereabouts, which at that time was little eſteemed, Boyle, 
(2.) The fcrew-plate is a kind of ſteel well tempered, with 
ſeveral holes in it, each leſs than other; and in thoſe holes are 
threads grooved inwards, which grooves fit the reſpectives taps 
that belong to them. Moxcon's Mech. Exer. 


70 GROOVE. wv. a. [from the noun.] To cut hollow. 
Of the box every joint was well grooved. Swift, 
To GROPE. v. n. [znapan, Saxon. ] To feel where one can- 
not ſee. | 
My ſea-gown ſcarf about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I, to find out them, Shakeſp. Hamlct, 
We grope for the wall like the blind, and we grote as it we 
had no eyes. IJ. lix. 10, 
They meet with darkneſs in the cleareſt light; 
And grobe at noon, as if involv'd with night. Sandye. 
A boy was groping for cels, and laid his hand * 7 ſnake. 
"F firange. 
This, no doubt, is better for man than that they ſhould in 
the dark grofe after knowledge; at St. Paul tells us all nations 
did after God. Locke, 
— He heard us in our courſe, 
And with his out-ſtretch'd arms around him gro d. Addi ſon. 
O truth divine ! enlighten'd by thy ray, 
I grope and gueſs no more, but ſee my way. Arbuthnot. 
To Gar. wv. a. To ſearch by feeling in the dark; to feel 


Spenſer . 
Fairfax, 


without being able to ſee. 

How vigilant to grote mens thoughts, and to pick out ſome- 
what whereof they might complain. Hayward, 

They have left our endeavours to pag out by twilight, 
and by darkneſs almoſt to diſcover that, whoſe exiſtence is 
evidenced by _ Brown's Vulgar Errout's. 

But Strephon, caufious never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swift. 


Gro'yex. u. , [from grope.] One that ſearches in the 
ark. 

GROSS. adj. ¶ gros, French; grofſo, Italian; craſſus, Latin.] 

1. Thick ; bulky. 2. Shameful; unſeemly; enormous. 

55 Intellectually coarſe ; palpable ; impure ; unrefined. 4. 

nelegant ; diſproportionate in bulk. 5. Denſe ; not re- 

fined; not attenuated ; not pure. 6. Stupid; dull. 7. Coarſe; 
rough; oppoſite to delicate. 8. Thick ; fat; bulky. 

(1.) crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 

Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. | Shakeſp. King Lear. 

There are two groſs volumes concerning the power of popes. 

| Baker on Learning 

(2.) He ripely conſidered how groſ* a thing it were for men of 

his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live with ſuch a multitude, 

and to be tenants at will under them. Heoker. 

They can fay that in doctrine, in diſcipline, in prayers, and 

in ſacraments, the church of Rome hath very foul Ip” 

ions. er. 

"So far hath the natural underſtanding, even of ſundry whole 

nations, been darkened, that they have not diſcerned, no, not 

groſs iniquity to be ſin, Hooker. 


— 
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There is a vain and im t uſe of their eſtates, which, 
though it does not deſtroy like groſs ſins, yet diſorders the heart, 
and ſupports it in ſenſuality and dulneſs. Law. 

(3.) To all ſenſe 'tis groſs 

You love my fon : invention is aſham'd, 

init the proclamation of thy paſſion, 

To fay thou do'ſt not. Shakeſp. Al's well that ends well. 
Examples groſs as earth exhort me. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Belial came laſt, than whom a ſpirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or more groſs to love ; 

Vice for itſelf. _ —_— Loft. 

Is not religion ſo perfectly good in itſelf, above all, in its 
Author, hace without the groſeft ſenſuality, we cannot but 
admire it. ; Spratt. 

It is a groſs miſtake of ſome men, to think that our wants 
only and imperfections do naturally induce us to be beneficent. 


| Smalridge. 
But ſhe dares never boaſt the hour, 


So 5 the cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Young. 
4.) The ſun's . _ 

Of beauty blaſting, gives oom 

And — groſs. 1 a Thomſon's Summer. 


(S.) It is manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in the finer me- 
dium, and the object is in the groſſer, things ſhew but 
contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed in greſſer medium, 
and the object in the finer. Bacan's Natural Hiflory.. 


Of elements, 
z earth the ſea, 
air. FL. 1 Loft. 
Light fumes are merry, groſſer are fad ; 
Both 260 the reaſonable ſoul — mad. D-ydei's Fables. 
Or fuck the miſts in graſſer air below, 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 
(6.) If ſhe doth „ n R 
How groſs are drown her in: the blood 
242 . and ſolema viſion, 
Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear. 
Some men give more light 
of the queſtion with 
talking of it in 


Pofe. 
Dawes. 


Milton. 
by the bare ſtating 


knowledge 
ncuity and juſtneſs, than others by 

s confuſion for whole hours . 
atts, 

(7.) Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with nearneſs, and 


groſs with diſtance. Wotton's Architecture. 


main force. 2. The bu 
ſeveral parts. 3, Not individual, but a body together. 
4. The chief part; the main maſs. 5. The number of 
twelve dozen. (Greſſe, French.] 


(1.) The hop'd, that with diſorder d haſte 
The deep-cut ket upon the ſands might run ; 


Or, * were by 
Their numerous groſs might us one by one. . 
Several cafuiſts are of ur that, in a battle, ate. 


upon the of the enemy, without levelling your 

piece at any parti perſon. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The groſs of the people can have no other proſpect in c 

and revolutions than of publick bleſſings. Addiſon. 

(2.) Certain inducements are uſed to make faleable 

your cauſe in groſs. Hooker. 

There was an opinion in groſs, that the foul was immortal. 

Abbot”s Deſcription of the Wor 14. 


Ion Ih qontiilenns Gal ns Bs: ERIE Ons Wes bn 
God; and this may be either general or parti : The ge- 


neral is, when we only confeſs in groſs that we are ſinful ; the 


„ when we mention the ſeveral forts and acts of our 


Duty of Man. 
Y == + 1. PS 
ou are a wars z | 
For fee the Saxon 4 ſs begins ws Dad's K. 4th. 
Notwithſtanding 88 and loſs of fundry trades and 
manufaQtures, yet, r ſhip off now one third part 
as lead 


more of the and tin, than we did 
years paſt. Child an Trade. 
(3-) He hath ribbons of all the colours i th' rainbow ; they 


cane to him by the groſs, Haleſſ care Winter's Tale. 


Gro'ssLy. adv. [from groſs ] 


would be 


Gro'ssness. 2. , [from groſs.] 


Gzor. n. % 


G R O 
I eannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 


Of full three thouſand ducais. Shakeſp. Merch. Venice. 
You ſee the united deſign of many perions to make up one 
figure : after they have ſeparated themſelves in many petty di- 
viſions, they rejoin one by one into a go. Dryden. 
(4.) Comets, out of queſtion, have likewiſe power and effect 
over the groſs and maſs of things. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The articulate ſounds are more confuſed, though the 2refs 
of the ſound be ter. Bacon g Natural Hiſtory. 
(5. ) It is made up only of that ſimple idea of an unit re- 
peated ; and repetitions of this kind, joined together, make thoſe 
diſtinct ſimple modes of a dozen, a groſs, and a million. Locke. 


1. Bulkily ; in bulky parts; 
coarſely : as, this matter is groſsly pulverized. 2. With- 
ont ſubtilty ; without art; without delicacy; without 
refinement ; coarſely ; palpably. 


(2.) Such kind of ceremonies as have been ſo groſsly and 
ſhamefully abuſed in the church of Rome, where they remain, 
ks "Tn and murder together 4 

ever kept k 

As two yoke devils ſworn to . purpoſe; 

Working ſo groſsly in a natural cauſe, 

That admiration Jid not whoop at them. Shak, Henry V. 
And thine eyes 

See it ſo 444 in thy behaviour, 

That in their kind they ſpeak it. Shakeſfeare. 

how are we cuckolds ere we have deſerv d it? 5 

— not ſo grofsy. Shakeſp. Merchant enice. 

A I have faid has been forced — by ſein a noble 
of poetry ſo happily reſtored by one man, and fo groſc/ 
copied by almoſt all the reſt " | "2 

If I ſpeak of light and rays as endued with colours, I would 
be underſtood to —_ not philoſophically and properly, but 
groſsly, and according to ſuch conceptions as vulgar people 
apt to frame. Newton Opt. 

While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings and motives of 
ſome facts, it is no wonder they ſhould be fo groſsly miſtepre- 
ſented to the publick by curious inquilitive heads. Swift. 
1. Coarſeneſs ; not ſub- 
tilty ; thickneſs ; ſpiſſitude ; denſity ; greatneſs of parts. 
2. Inclegant fatneſs ; unwieldy corpulence. 3. Want of 
refinement ; want of delicacy ; intellectual coarſeneſs. 


(r.) The ſe is cuous even as ſubſtance, 
Whoſe groſneſs little — om ſum up. Shakeſp. 


And I will that mortal groſſneſs fo, 
That thou ſhalt Ike an airy ſpirit go. Shakeſp. 
The cauſe of the epilepſy from the ſtomach. is the groſſneſs of 

the vapours which rife and enter into the cells of the brain. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftor y. 
Then all this earthy groſreſs quit; 

Attir'd with ſtars we ſhall for ever fit, 
Triumphing over death. Mittin. 
This * firſt colour which begin to reflect, it 
ought to be the colour of the fineſt moſt tranſparent ſkies, 
in which vapours are not arrived to that groſſneſs requiſite to 
reflect other colours. Newton's Of f. 

For envy ' d wit, like Sol eclips d, was known 
Th' oppolin body's grofſneſs, not its own. Pore. 
(2.) Wiſe men, that be over-fat and fleſhy, go to ſojourn 

abroad at the temperate diet of ſome ſober man; and fo, by 
little and little, eat away the groſneſs that is in them. Aſcham. 
(3-) I was three or four times in the thought were not 
fairies ; and yet the guiltineſs of my ws e groſſneſs 
of the foppery into a received belief that they were fairies. Shat. 
Whatever beauties it may want, tis free at leaſt from the 
groſſneſs of thoſe faults I mentioned. Dryden. 
What a groſſneſs is there in the mind of that man, who 
thinks to reach a lady's heart by wounding her ears! Clariſſy. 


[grotte, French ; grotta, Italian.] A cave; 
a cavern for coolneſs and pleaſure. 
In the remoteft wood and lonely grot, 
Certain to meet that worſt of evils, thought. 
Awful ſee the Egerian prof. 


Prior. 
Pere. 


GrxoTte'sQus. adj. [groteſque, French; grotteſco, Italian.] 


Diſtorted of figure; unnatural ; wildly formed. 


tius. 


GnorTo. u. /. 
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— Thc champaign head 
Df a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy fides 
With thicket overgrown, groteſque and wild, 
Acceſs deny'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting, which is out 
of nature; tor a force is that in poetry which zroteſque is in a 
picture: th- perſons and actions of a farce are all unnatura, 
and the manners talle, that is, inconſiſting with the charac- 
ters of mankind : groteſque painting is the juſt reſemblance of 
Dryaen's Du Frejnoy. 
An hideous figure of their foes they drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor ſhades, nor colours true, 
And this groteſque deſign expos'd to publick view. Dryden. 
Pailadian — * Venetian doors, 
Groteſco roofs, and ſtucco floors. Pofe. 
[grotte, French; grotta, Ttalian.] A 
cavern or cave made for coolneſs. It is not uſed properly 
of a dark horrid cavern. 
Their careleſs chiefs to the cool grotto's run, 
The bow'rs of kings, to ſhade them from the fan. Dryden. 
"This was found at the entry of the grotto in the Peak. 
Woardward on Foffils. 


GCaove. n. /. [from grate.] A walk covered by trees 


meeting above. | 
T look'd toward Birnam, and anon methought 
The wood began to move: 
Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I ſay, a moving grove. Shakeſd. Macteth. 
Fortunate Gelds, and groves, and flow'ry vales ; 


Thrice happy ifles ! Wilton. 
She left the flow'ry field, and waving grove. Blackmore. 
— Baniſh'd from courts and love, 

Abandon'd truth ſeeks ſhelter in the grove. Granville, 
Can fierce paſſions vex his breaft, 

While eve e is e, and every grove 

Is — r- ” YO be Thomſon's Spring. 


f, Gro'vei. vw. n. [grufde, Iſlandick, flat on the face. 
It may perhaps came by gradual corruption from ground 
449 1. To lie prone; to creep low on the ground. 2. 

o be mean; to be without dignity or elevation. 
(1.) — The ſteel- head paſſage wrought, 
And through his ſhoulder pierc'd ; whe;ewith to ground 


He groveling fell, all gorcd in his guſhing wound. Sfenfer. 
What ſee it thou there? king Henry's diadem, 

Inchas'd with all the honours of the world! 

If fo, gaze on, and grovel on thy face, 

Until thy head be circled with the fame. Shak. Henry IV. 
Oke- maſt and beech, and cornell fruit they eate, 

Groveling like fine on earth, in fowleſt fort, Chat man. 

Now they lie 

Groveling and 2 ſtrate on yon lake af fire. Wilton. 

Upon thy belly grove/ing thou ſhalt go. Milton. 


Let us then conclude that all painters ought to require this 
part of excellence: not to do it, is to want courage, and not 
dare to ſhew themſelves : tis to creep and grove/ on the ground. 
Dryden's Du Freſucy. 
(2.) I muſt diſclaim whate'er he can expreſs; 

His groveling ſenſe will ſhow my paſſion lets. Dryden. 

Several thoughts may be natural which are low and grovel- 

ing. | Addiſon, Steflator. 
GROUND. / [zpun>, Saxon; grendt, Daniſh.) 1. The 
earth, confidered as ſuperficially extended, and therefore 
related to tillage, travel, habitation, or almoſt any action. 
The main maſs of terrene matter is never called the ground. 
We never diſtinguiſh the terraqueous globe into graund and 
water, but into earth, or land, and watery again, we 
never ſay under earth, but under ground. 2. The earth as 
diſtinguiſhed from air or water. 3. Land; country. 4. 
Region; territory. 5. Eſtate; poſſeſſion. 6. Land oc- 
cupied. 7. The floor or level of the place. 8. Dregs ; 
lees ; ſæces; that which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. 
9. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which the figures ate 
afterwards painted. 10. The fundamental fubſlance ; 


that by which the additional or accidental parts are ſup- 


— 


ported. 


cants are raiſed. 


feld or place of action. 
army as they fight, advances, or retire. 17. The inter- 
vening ſpace between the flyer and purſuer. 
ſtate in which one is with reipect to opponents or com- 
petitors. 
foil to ſet a thing off. 
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11. The plain z the tune on which def. 
12. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an in- 


vention; that which gives occaſion to the reſt. 13. The 
firſt principles of knowledge. 14. The fundamental 
cauſe; the true reaſon; original principle. 15. Ihe 


16. The ſpace occupied by an 
18. The 


19. State of progreſs or recefſion. 20. The 
(1.) Iſrael ſhall go on dry ground through the ſea. 

Ex. xiv. 16. 
Man to till the ground 
None was, and from the earth a dewy mift 
Went up, and water'd all the greund. 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd ſtation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous. 

— A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. 

And yet fo nimbly he would bound, 
As if he ſcorn'd to touch the ground. Hudibrac. 
(2.) I have made man and beaſt upon the ground. Jeremias. 
There was dew upon all the grcund. Jud. vi. 40. 

They ſumm'd their wings, and ſoaring th air ſublime, 
With clang deſpis'd the ground. Nilt.r., 

Too late young Turnus the deluſion found; 

Far on the fea, ſtill making from the ground. Dryden X 1. 

(3.) The water breaks its bounds, 

And overflows the level groundc. Hudibr ac, 

(4-) On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the ſhore 

ey view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyts. Wiltcz, 

With theſe came they, who from the bord ring flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
E from Syrian grzount, had general names 

aalim and Afhtaroth. Milton's Paradiſe icf, 
(5-) Uneaſy ſtill within theſe narrow bounds, 
Thy next deſign is on thy neighhour's grounds : 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown; 


Nil'on, 


Nil*on, 


Milton, 


Thy own ſeems thin, becauſe it is thy own. Dry. Juv. 
(6.) — The ſea o'erflow'd my gr ound, 
And my beſt Flanders mare was drown'd. Milt. 


.) Wherefore ſhould I finite thee to the ground ? 


2 $a. ii. 22. 
Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. 1 Sa. v. 4 
A multitude fit on the ground. Math. xv. 35. 
Some part of the month of June, the water of this lake deſcenus 
under ground, through many great holes at the bottom. 

Brown's Traw'!:. 

(8.) Set by them cyder, verjuice, four drink, or ground-. 
Mortimcr. 


Some inſiſt upon having had particular ſucceſs in ſtopping 


gangrenes, from the uſe of the graunds of ſtrong beer, mixed 


up with bread or oatmeal. Sharps Surgery. 
(9.) We ſee the limner to begin with a rude draught, and 


the painter to lay his grounds with dark ſome colours. Hale ui. 


When ſolid bodics, ſenſible to the feeling and dark, are 
aced on light and tranſparent grounds, as, for example, the 
eavens, the clouds ard waters, and other thing which 
is in motion, and void of different objects; they ought to be 
more rough, and more diſtinguiſhable, than that with wi1:c2 
they are encompaſſed. ; " Dryden's Du Fre. 
(10.) O'er his head 

A well wrought heav'n of ſilk and gold was'fpread, 
Azure the 270d, the fun in gold ſhone bright. Coley 
Indeed it was but juſt that the fineſt lines in nature ſhou!4 


be drawn upon the moſt durable ground. Fo, ?. 
Then, wronght into the foul, let virtues ſhine, 
The ground eternal, as the work divine. Nang. 


(11.) — Get a prayer- book in your hand, | 
And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on thut ground I'll build a holy deſcant. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
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(12.) Though jealouſy of ſtate th invention found, 
Yet love refin'd upon the former ground; k 
That way the tyrant had reſerv'd to fly, 
Purſuing hate, now ſerv'd to bring two lovers , 
(13-) The concords will eafily be known, if the fore grounds 
be thoroughly beaten in. Preface to Accidence. 
Here ſtateſmen, or of them they which can read, 
May of their occupation find the grounds. Donne. 
The grounds are already laid whereby that is unqueſtionably 
reſolved ; for having granted that God gives ſufficient grace, 
et when he cooperates moſt effectually, he doth it not irre- 
ſtibly. £ Hammond. 
Aller evening repaſts, till bed- time, their ts will be 
beſt taken up in the eaſy grow:4s of religion, and the ſtory of 
ſcripture. 
(5 He defired the ſteward to tell him particularly the 
ground and event of this accident. Sidney. 
Making happineſs the grorvzd of his unhappineſs, and good 
news the argument of his forrow. Sidney. 
The uſe and benefit of good laws all that live under them 
may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the grounds and firſt 
original cauſes from whence they have ſprung be . 
er. 
In the ſolution of the Sabbatizer's objection, my method 
ſhall be, to examine in the firſt place, the main grounds and 


Dryd. 


principles upon which he buildeth. White. 
— Thou could'ft not have diſcern'd 
Fraud in the ſerpent, ſpeaking as he ſpake, 
No ground of enmity between us known. Milton. 


Nor did either of them ever think fit to make any particular 
relation of the grounds of their proceedings, or the cauſes of 


their miſadventures. Clarendon. 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. Roſcomm. 
Love ones given from her, and plac'd in you, 

Would leave no ground I ever would be true. Dryden. 


It is not eaſy to imagine how any ſuch tradition could ariſe 
fo early, and ſpread fo univerſally, if there were not a real 
ground for it. Wilkins. 

Tf it be natural, ought we not to conclude that there is 
ſome ground and reaſon for theſe fears, and that nature hath not 
planted them in us to no purpoſe. Tillotſon. 

Thus it „that fuits at law are not ſinful in them- 
ſcives, but may lawfully be uſed, if there is no unlawfulneſs 
m the ground and way of man t. Kettleuell. 

Upon that prince's death, al the grounds of our quar- 
rel with France had received no manner of addition, yet this 
lord thought fit to alter his ſentiments. Swift. 

The miraculous increaſe of the profeſſors of Chriſtianit 
was without any viſible grounds and cauſes, and contrary to all 
human — and appearance. 

(15.) Here was thy end decreed, when theſe men roſe ; 

And ev'n with theirs this act thy death did bring, 

Or haften'd at the leaſt upon this ground. Daniel. 

(16.) At length the ke wing of the Arcadians began to 
lole ground, Sidney. 
Heartleſs 28 and quitted ſoon their ground, 
While ours wi 


Milton on Education. To GROUND. v. a. [from the noun.] 


Ground is much uſed in compoſition for that which is next 


Gro'uxnD-asH. 7. / A ſaplin of aſh taken from the ground; 


Aiterbury. Gxo'uxD-part. . [ 


eaſy victory were crown d. Dryden. Gro'unD-FLOOR. 
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Whatever ground we may have gotten upon-our enemies, 5 
we have gotten none upon our vices, the worlt enemies of the 
two; but are even ſubdued and led captive by the one, while 
we —_— ſo gloriouſly over the others. Atterbury. 
| (x 9.) I have known fo many great examples of this cure, 
and heard of its being fo familiar in Auſtria, that I wonder it 
has * no more grund in other places. Temple. 
e ſquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in her cage: 
ſhe runs apace, and wearies with her continual mo- 
tion, and gets no ground. Dryden; Du Freſnoy. 
( — Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more ly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. 


Shakeſp. 
1. To fix on the 
ground, 2. To found, as upon cauſe, reaſon, or prin- 
ciple. 3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments of 
knowledge. 
(2.) Wiſdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible rule of 
** Hooker. 
he church of England, walking in the and old way 
of the orthodoxal primitive fathers, groundeth the religious ob- 
ſervation of the Lord's day, and of other Chriſtian Gators, 
upon the natural equity, and not upon the letter of the fourth 
commandment. . Wine. 
It may ſerve us to ground conjectures more approaching to 
the truth than we have hitherto met with, Boyle. 
If your own actions on your will you ground, 
Mine ſhall hereafter know no other bound. Dryd. Aurengz. 
Some eminent ſpirit, having ſignalized his valour, becomes 
to have influence on the people, to grow their leader in warlike 
expeditions ; and this is grounded upon the principles of nature 
and common reaſon, which, where prudence and courage are 
required, rather incite us to fly to a ſingle perſon than a mul- 


titude. Swift. 
(3-) Being rooted and grounded in love. Eph. ui. 17. 
ROUND. e preterite and part, paſſ. of grind. 
How dull and rugged, ere 'tis ground 
And poliſh'd, looks a diamond ? Hudibras. 


the ground, or near the ground. 


not a branch cut from a tree. 

A lance of tough groundaſb the Trojan threw, | 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. Dryden Eu. 
Some cut the young aſhes off about an inch above the ground, 

which cauſes them to make very large ſtraight ſhoots, which 
they call groundaſh. Mortimerꝰs Huſbandry, 
[from ground and bait.) A bait 
made of barley or malt boiled ; which, being thrown in- 
to the place where you deſign to angle, ſinks to the bot- 
tom, and draws the fifh to ir. 
Take the depth of the place where you mean after to caſt 
your groundbait, and to fiſh. Walton's Angler. 
n. . [ground and floor] The lower 


He has loſt ground at the latter end of the day, by 2 ſtory of a houſe. 


his point too Conde at the 
8 4 


Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
(17.) Ev'nmg miſt, 


Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 

And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heels, 
Homeward returnin Wilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ion from their merit to ſee another 


„ like the prince of 


And gathers ground us every moment. Addiſon. 
765 Had' ſt thou ſway d as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of Vork, 
never then had fprung. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
get ground and vantage of the king, 
Eu / + - 4- toons” HR 33 
0 them ſtronger. akeſp. Henry IV. 
— his grow d againſt all the attacks that can be 
made upon his probity. | Atterbury, 


Gro'unD-oax. n. , [ground and oak.] 


Gzo'unp-eing. . / [chamepitys, Latin.] A 


Grxo'uxD-yrarte. . / 


battle of GO UND- IV. n. g. [hedera terreſtris, Latin.] Alehoof, 


or tunhoof. 
Alehoof or groundiwvy is, in my opinion, of the moſt excel- 
lent uſe and virtue of any plants among us. Temtie. 


If the planting of oaks were more in uſe for underwoods, it 
would ſpoil the coopers trade for the making of hoops, either of 
haſel or aſh ; becauſe one hoop made of the young ſhoots of a 
groundoak, would outlaſt fix of the beſt aſh. Wort. 
planr. 

The whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell, reſembling that 
of reſin; whence its name gromdfine. It grows on dry and 
barren hills, and in ſome places on the ditch banks by road- 
ſides. Hill's Mat. Ned. 
[In architecture.] The outer- 
moſt pieces of timber lying on or near the ground, and 
ſtamed into one another with mortifes and tennons. In 
theſe alſo are mortiſes made to receive the tennons of the 
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joiſts, the ſummer and girders ; and ſometimes the trim- 
mers for the ttair-caſe and chimney way, and the binding 
joiſt. Harris. 
In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be a true delinea- 
tion, if it be a timber-building, of the ſeveral fizes of the 
gr curdplates, breaſt- ſummers, and beams. Mortimer, 
Gro'unD-eLoT. 2. /. 1. The ground on which any build- 
ing is placed. 2. The ichnography of a building. 
(1.) Wretched Gynecia, where can'ſt thou find any ſmall 


groundplot for hope to dwell upon? Sidrey. 
A 2round-pl3t ſquare five hives of bees contains; 
Emblems of induſtry and virtuous grains. Harte. 


Gzxo'unD-RENT. u. / Rent paid fur the privilege of build- 
ing on another man's ground. 

A foot in front, and thirty-three five ſevenths deep, would 
bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. Arbutinot on Coins. 

The ſite was neither granted hun, nor giv'n ; 

Tas nature's, and the ground-rent due to Heavin, Marte. 
G+o'vxnD-rooMm. . /. A room on the level with the 

round. 

I beſeeched him hereafter to meditate in a ground-room ; for 
that otherwiſe it would be impoſſible for an artiſt of any other 
kind to live near him. Tatler. 

Gro'unDepLy. adv. [from grounded] Upon firm prin- 
ciples. 

He hath given the firſt hint of ſpeaking groundedly, and to 
the purpoſe, upon this ſubject. | Glanville. 
Gzxo'vxnpLes:. adj. (trom ground.) Void of reaſon ; 

wanting ground. 
But when vain doubt and groundleſs fear 

Do that dear fooliſh boſom tear. Prior. 

We have [great reaſcn to look upon the high pretenſions 
which the Roman church makes to miracles as groundleſs, and 
to reject her vain and fabulous accounts of them. AZzterbury. 

The party who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their zeal for the 
preſent eſtabliſtiment, ſhould be careful to diſcover ſuch a re- 
verence for religion, as may ſhew how grovnd/eſs that reproach 
is which is caſt upon them, of being averſe to our national 
wor ſhip. ; Freeh: lder. 

Gro'unoLEts: LY. adv. [from ground/e/s.] Without rea- 
fon ; without cauſe ; without jutt re4ton. 

Divers perſons have produced the like by fpirit of vitrial, 
or juice of lemons ; but have groundleſcly aſcribed the effect to 
ſome peculiar quality of thoſe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Gro'unpDiessNess. n. , [from groundle}s. Want of 
juſt reaſon. | 

He durſt ot cite the words either of my book or ſermons, 
leſt the reader ſhould have diſcovered the notorious falſhood and 
groundleſſmeſs of his calumny. Tillotſon. 

Gro'unpLinG. n. /. [from groun/.] A fiſh which keeps 
at the bottom of the water : hence one of the low vulgar. 
Hanmer. 

It offends me to the foul, to hear a robuſteous perriwig- 
pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to very rags, to iplit the 
ears of the groundlings. Shak:/p. Hamlet. 

Gro'unvDLy. adv. [from ground.) Upon principles; ſo- 
lidly ; not ſupeificially. Not in uſe. | 

A man, groundly learned already, may take much profit 
himſelf, in uſing by epitome to draw other mens works, for 
his own memory fake, into ſhorter room. Aſcham. 


GROUNDSEL. A. [ Snund and pile, the baſis, Sax. per- 


haps from ella, Latin.] The timber or raifed pavement 
next the ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights rabbetted on 
its outſide about half an inch into the frame; and all theſe 
rabbets, but that on the groundſel, are grooved ſquare ; but the 
rabbet on the groundſel is levelled downwards, that rain or ſnow 
may the freelier fall off. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Grxo'unptEL. n. /. | ſenecio, Latin.] A plant. 
Gro'unDwoRK. u. /. (ground and work.) 1. The ground; 
the firſt ſtratum ; the firſt part of the whole ; that to 


which the reſt is additional. 2. The firſt part of an un- 
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dertaking ; the fundamentals. 3. Firſt principle; ori- 


gical tea ſon. | 

(1.) A way there is in heav'n's 9 plain, 

Which, when the ſkies are clear, is feen below, 

And mortals by the name of milky know; 

The groundwcrk js of ſtars. Dryden's Fabr. 

(2.) The main ſkill and groundwork will be to temper them 
ſuch leftuires and explanations, upon every opportunity, as 
may lead and draw them m wilting obedience. Milton. 

(3.) The groundwork thereof is nevertheleſs true and cer- 
tain, however they through ignorance diſguiſe the fame, or 
through vanity. $7 enſer "State of Ireland. 

The morals 1s the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as being the 
groundwork of his inſtruction. | Dryden, 

Grou?. n. [grauppe, French; groppo, Italian.] A 
crowd; a cluſter; a huddle; a number thronged toge- 
ther, 

In a picture, beſides the principal figures which compoſe it, 
and are placed in the midſt of it, there are leſs groups or knots 
of figures diſpoſed at proper diſtances, which. are parts of the 
piece, and ſeem to carry on the fame deſign in a more inferior 
manner. Dr yden's Du Freſnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view the picture of 
Zetus, in the famous. group of figures which repreſents the 
two brothers binding Dirce to the horus of a mad bull. Addiſo, 

You thould try your graving tools 
On this odious group of tools. Swift, 

To Gxoue. v. 4. [groupper, French.] To put into a 
crowd; To huddle together. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and diſpoſing, or, as the 
painters term it, in grouping fuch a multitude of different ob- 
jets, preſerving ſtill the juſtneſs and conformity of ſtyle and 
colouring. | | Prior. 

GROUSE. n. . A kind of fowl; a heathcock. 

The ſquires in ſcorn will fly the houſe 

For better game, and look for grouſe. Swift. 
Grour. ./ [nur, Saxon. In Scotland they call it groats.} 
1. Coarſe meal ; pollard. 2. That which purges off. 3. 
A kind of wild apple. [ Agriomelum, Latin. ] 

(r.) King Hardicnute, mid{ Danes and Saxons ftout, 
Carous'd on nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout : 
Which diſh its priſtine honour ſtill retains, 

And when each prince is crown'd in ſplendour reigns. 

(2.) Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome grout; 

- The reſt, in cells apart the liquid near ſhout. Dryd. 
To ' ROW. v. n. preter. grew; part. paſſ. grown. [xnopan, 
Saxon; groeyen, Duich.] 1. To vegetate; to have ve- 
getable motion; to increaſe by vegetation. 2. To be 
produced by vegetation. 3. To ſhoor in any particular 
form. 4. To increaſe in ſtature. 5. To come to manhood 
from intancy : commonly followed by . 6. To iſſue, 
as plants from a foil, or as branches from the main truak. 
7. To mcreafe in bulk; to become greater, or more 
numerous. 8. To improve; to make progreſs. 9. To 
advance to any ſtate. 10. To come by degrees ; to reach 
any ſtate gradually. 11. To come forward; to gather 
ground. 12. To be changed from one ſtate to another; 
to become either better or worſe ; to turn. 13. To pro- 
ceed as from a cauſe o reaſon. 14. To accrue; to be 
forthcoming. 15. To adhere; to ſtick together. 16. 
To ſwell: a fea-term. 17. The general idea given by this 
word is proceſſion or paſſage from one ſtate to another. Ir 
is always change, but not rs increaſe ; for a thing may 
ow leſs, as well as grow greater. % 
(1.) It is not the grouing of fruit that nouriſheth man; but 
it is thy word which-preſerveth them. Wiſd. xvi. 25. 
He cauſeth the graſs to grow for the cattle, and herb for the 
* - _ | Pſ. civ. 1 p 
(2.) In this country groweth abundance of that wood, whic 
ſince is brought into Europe to die red colours. Abbt. 
A bag, groweth in the fields, at the firſt is hard like a 


It 


Xing. 


paſſionately 
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tennis - ball, and white; and after groweth of a muſhroom- 
colour, and full of light duſt. Bacon f Natural Hiftory. 
But ſay, where grou the tree? from hence how far? 


Milt. 
In colder regions men compoſe 
Poiſon with art; but here it grows. Waller. 
Thoſe tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains might go, 
And viſit mountains where they once did grow. Waller. 


(3.) Children, like tender oſiers, take the bow ; 
And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow. Dryden's Juv. 
(4.) I long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 
J hope he is much grown ſince laſt I ſaw him. Shakeſp. R. III. 
The poor man had nothing, fave one little ewe-lamb, which 


he had bought and reared up; and it grew up together with him 


and with his children. 2 Fa. xii. 3. 
(5 Now the prince groweth up fait to be a man, and is of a 
ſweet and excellent diſpoſition. Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
The main thing to be conſidered, in every action of a child, 
is how it will become him when he is bigger, and whicher it will 
lead him when he is grown up. Locke. 
We are brought into the world children, ignorant and im- 
potent; and we grow up in vanity and folly. Wake. 
(6.) They will ſeem not ſtuck into him, but growing out of 


hun. Dryden's An. Dedication. 

7.) Bones, after full 2 continue at a ſtay : as for 

nails, they grow continually. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Then their number ſwell, 

And grow upon us. Denham. 


Diviſions grow upon us, by negle& of practick duties: as 
every age degenerated from primitive piety, they advanced in 
nice enquires. cay of Piety. 

(8.) Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 2 Pet. iu. 18. 

He then diſpenſed his beſt of legacies, his bleſſings; moſt 
rting the young growing hopes of the famil þ 

Fell. 

As he grew forward in he was trained up to learning, 
under one Pronapides, who taught the Pelaſgick letter invented 
by Linus. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 

(9.) Nature, as it grows again towards earth, 

Is faſhion'd for the journey dull and heavy. Shakeſp. 

They doubted whereunto this would grow. Aﬀls, v. 24. 

The king, by this time, was grown to ſuch an height of re- 
putation for cunning and policy, that _ accident and event 
that went well was laid and imputed to his foreſight. Bacon. 

But when to ripen'd ood he ſhall grow, 
* The greedy failor ſhall the ſeas forego. Dryden's Virgil. 

(10.) After they grew to reſt upon number, rather compe- 
tent than vaſt, they grew to advantages of place, cunning di- 
verſions, and the like; and they grew more ſkilful in the or- 
dering of their battles. ' Bacon's Eſſays. 

Verſe, or the other harmony of proſe, I have fo long ſtu- 
died and practiſed, that they are grown into a habit, and be- 
come frnibes to me. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

The treſpaſſes of le are grown up to heaven, and' their 
fins are got beyond all reſtraints of law and authority. Rogers. 

(11.) Some ſeeing the end of their government nigh, and 
troublous practice growing up, which may work trouble to the 
next governour, will not attempt redreſs. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It was now the beginning of October, and Winter began to 
grow faſt on : great rain, with terrible thunder and lightning, 
and mighty tempeſts, then fell abundantly. Knolles. 

(12.) A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 
| Shakeſpeare. 

Scipio Naſica feared leaſt, if the dread of that enemy were 

.taken away, the Romans would grow either to idleneſs or civil 


tion. Abbot. 
Hence, hence, and to ſome barbarous climate fly, 

Which only brutes in human form does yield, 

—_ _ grows wild in nature's * field. Dryden. 

nymph grew pale, and in a m fright, 
Spent wih t the — ſo long a flight. Dryden. 
. Patient of 
In time he grew ; and growing us'd to hand, 
He waited at his maſter's board for food. en's An. 


We may trade and be buſy, and grow poor by it, unleſs we 
our expences. | 


Locte. 


To GROWwL. v. n. [grollen, Flemiſh ] 


Grown. The participle paſſive of grow. 
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You will grew a thing contemptible, unleſs you can ſupply 
the loſs of beauty with more durable qualities. Safe 

Delos, by being reckoned a facred place, grew to be a free 
port, where nations warring traded, as in a neutral country, 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 
Grew out of humour with his former ſelf. Harte. 
(13.) What will grow out of ſuch errours, as maſked under 
the cloak of divine authority, impoſſible it is that ever the wit 
of man ſhould imagine, 'till time have brought forth the fruits 
of them. | Hooker. 
Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, from whence fo 
precious a benefit hath grown 2? Hecker. 
Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why ſhould da- 
mage grou to the hurt of the king. Ezek. iv. 22. 
Hence grows that neceſſary dillinction of the ſaints on earth 
and the ſaints in heaven; the firſt belonging to the militant, the 
ſecond to the triumphant church. Pear ſon. 
The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the want of 
people; and this is not grown from any ill qualities of the cli- 
mate or air, but chiefly from ſo many wars. Temple. 
(14.) Ev'n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, 
Is grownms to me by Antipholis. Shakeſp. Com. of Errours. 
(15.) Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 
F th' war do grow together. Shakeſp. Coriclanuc. 
The frog's mouth grows up, and he continues ſo for at leaſt 
ſix months without eating. Walton's Angler, 
In burnings and ſcaldings the fingers would many times 
grow together : the chin would grow to the breaſt, and the 
arms to the ſides, were they not hindered. Viſeman ' Surgery. 
(16.) Mariners are uſed to the tumbling and rolling of ſhips 
from ſide to ſide, when the fea is never fo little grown. Kaleig h. 


Gro'wer. / [from grow.] An increaſet. 


It will grow to a great bigneſs, being the quickeſt grower of 
any kind of elm. 5 5 — Hu andry. 
1. To ſnarl or 
murmur like an angry cur. 2. To murmur; to grumble. 

(r.) They roam amid” the fury of their heart, 

And grow! their horrid loves. Thomſon' g Fring. 

Dogs in this country are of the ſize of common mattiſfs, and 
by nature never bark, but grow! when they are provoked. 

| | Ellis's VFevaze. 

Othello, neighbours -how he would roar about a fooliſh 

handkerchief ! and then he would grow! fo manfully. Gay. 


. 1. Advanced in 
growth. 2. Covered or filled by the growth of any thing. 
3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature. 

(2.) I went by the field of the ſlothful, and by the vineyard 
of the man void of underſtanding ; and lo, it was all grows 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered the face thereof. 

Proverbs. 

(3-) I faw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which I was told 
were for a grown woman, that would ſcarce have been big 
enough for one of our little girls. Locke. 


GrowTH. n. /. [from grow.] 1. Vegetation; vegeta- 


ble life; increaſe of vegetation. 2. Product; producti- 
on ; thing qr ; act of producing. 3. Increaſe in 
number, bulk, or frequency. 4. Increaſe of ſtature ; ad- 
vance to maturity. 5. Improvement; advancement. 
(1.) Deep in the palace, of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk, a venerable wood. Dryden's An. 
Thoſe trees that have the ſloweſt growth, are, for that rea- 
ſon, of the longeſt continuance. Atterbury. 
(2.) Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog | 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. Miltou. 
Our little world, the image of the great, 
Of her own growth hath all that nature craves, 
And all that's rare, as tribute from the waves. Waller. 
The trade of a country ariſes from the native growths of the 
ſail or ſeas. Temple. 
I had thought, for the honour of our nation, that the knight's 
tale was of Engliſh growth, and Chaucer's own. Dryden. 
(3.) What f have tried, or thought, or heard upon this ſub- 
je&, may go a great way in preventing the growth of this diſ- 
eaſe, where it is but new. Temple. 
Gg 2 
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(4.) They fay my fon of York 

Has almoſt overta'en him in his growth, Saft. Rich, III. 

The fag, now coaſcious of his fatal grub, 
To ſome dark covert his retreat had made. Denhay. 
Though an animal arrives at its full grozvth at a certain age, 
perhaps it never comes to its full bulk till the laſt period of life. 
Arouthnot o Alimeuts. 
If parents ſhould be daily calling upon God in a folemn, 
deliberate manner, altering and extending their interceſſions, 
as the ſtate and growth of their children required, ſuch devo- 
tion would have a mighty influence upou the reſt of their 
lives. | - Law. 
(5.) It grieved David's religious mind to conſider the growth 
of his own eſtate and dignity, the affairs of religion continuivg 


* 


ſtill in the former manner. Hooker. 
Gro'wTHEAD. J. / [from groſs or great hend; ca- 
Gro'wTNOL. pito, Latin. ] 1. kind of fich. 


Ainſworth, 2. An idle lazy fellow. Obſolete. 
(2.) Though fleeping one hour refreſheth his ſong, 
Yet truſt not Hob growthead for ſleeping too long. Tuſſer. 


To GRUB. v. 4. [graban, preter. grib, to dig, Gothick.] 
To dig up ; to deſtroy by digging ; to root out of the 
ground ; to eradicate by throwing up out of the foil. 

A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and hedges about his 
vineyard to be grubbed up. L' Eftrange. 
Foreit land, 
From whence the ſurly ploughman, grubs the wood. Dryd. 
The grubbing up of woods and trees may be very needful, 
upon the account of their unthriftineſs. Mortimer. 
As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil but Homer 
mentions, they are moſt of them grubbed up, ſince the promon- 
tory has been cultivated and inhabited. Addiſon on Italy. 

Grus. u. , [from grubbing, or mining.] 1. A ſmall worm 
that eats holes in bodies. 2. A ſhort thick man; a 
dwarf. In contempt. 

(1.) There is a difference between a grub and a butterfly, 
and. yet your butterfly was a grub. Shak. Coriolauus. 
Ne creatures riſe, 
A moving mals at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 
Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to becs with pointed ſings. 
— I hc gr, 
Oft unobſerv'd, invades the vital core; 
Pernicious tenant ! and her ſecret cave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceaſeleſs. Phillips. 
(2.) John Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub, would bear the 
whole carcaſe of an ox, yet never tugged with him. Carew. 

To Gr u'BBLE. wv. . [grubelen, German ; from grub.] To 
feel in the dark. 

— Thou haſt a colour; 
Now let me rowl and grubble thee : 
Blind men ſay whate feels fmooth, and black feels rough : 
"Thou haſt a rugged ſkin ; I do not like thee. Dryden. 


Grxu'ssTREET. n. // Originally the name of a ftreet near 
Moor fields in London, much iohabited by writers of ſmall 
hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary poems ; whence an 
mean production is called — F 

Xaip Weary wer deb, wir d, Twp 

Acraclog Tiov dug id, 

The firſt part, though calculated only for the meridian of 
grubſfireet, was yet taken notice of by the better fort. Arbuth. 
I'd ſooner ballads write, and grubftreet lays. Gay. 

To GRUDGE. v. 4. [from gruger, according to Skinner, 
which in French is to grind or eat. In this ſenſe we fay 
of one who reſents any thing ſecretly, he chews it. 

nach, in Welſh, is to murmur ; to grumble. Gru- 
nigh, in Scotland, denotes a grumbling moroſe counte- 


Dryden. 


nance.] 1. To envy; to ſee any advantage of another 
with diſcontent. 2. To give or take unwillingly. 
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( 1.) What means this baniſhing me from your counſels > 
Do vou love your ſorrow ſo well, as to grudge me part of it ? 


Sidney, 
"Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train. Shak.. K. Lear, 
He (truggles into birth, and cries for aid; 
Ten helplets in his mother's lap is laid; 
He creeps, he walks ; and, iſſuing into man, 
Grudzes their life from whence his own began. Dryden. 
'Theie clamours with diſdain he heard, 
Much grudz'd the praiſe, but mote the rob'd reward. Dry. 
Do not, as ſome men, run upon the tilt, and taſte of the 
ſediments of a grudging uncommunicative diſpoſition. SpeFat. 
Let us conſider the inexhauſted treaſures of the ocean; and 
though ſome have grudged the great ſhare that it takes of the 
ſurface of the earth, yet we ſhall propoſe this too, as a con- 
ſpicuous mark and character of the wiſdom of God. Bentley. 
I have often heard the Prefbyterians ſay, they did not grudge 
us our employment. Sxwift, 
(2.) Let me atleaſt a funeral marriage crave, | 
Nor grudge my cold embraces in the grave. Dryd. Aureng<, 
They have grudged thoſe contributions, which have ſet our 
country at the head of all the governments of Europe. Addiſon, 
To GxuDGE. v. n. 1. To murmur ; to repine. 2. To 
be unwilling ; to be reluctant. 3. To be envious. 4, 
To with in ſecret. A low word. 5. To give or have any 
uneaſy remains. I know not whether the word in this. 
ſenſe be not rather grugeons, or remains ; grugeons being 
the part of corn that remains after the fine meal has paſſed 
the ſie ve. | 
(1.) They knew the force of that dreadful curſe, whereunto 
idolatry maketh ſubject; nor is there cauſe why the guilty ſuſ- 
taining the ſame ſhould grudge 'or complain of 2 , 
er. 
We do not grudge or repine. at our portion, but are con- 
tented with thoſe circumſtances which the providence of God 
hath made to be our lot. Nelſon. 
(2.) Many times they go with as great grudging to ſerve 
in his majeſty's ſhips, as if it were to be ſlaves in the gallies. 


Raleigh. 
You ſteer bat wixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratify hate er the great deſire, 
Nor grudg ing give what publick needs require. Dryd. Fab. 
(3-) Grudge not one againſt another, brethren, leſt ye be 


condemned. | Fa. v. 9» 
(4.) Een in the moſt ſincere advice he gave, 
He had a — to be a knave. Dryd. Medal. 
( 5.) ————— - My Dolabella, | 
Hait thou not ſtill ſome grudzings of thy fever? Dryden. 
GruopGe. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Old quarrel ; invete- 


rate malevolence ; ſullen malice. 2. Anger ; ill-will. 

Unwilliagneſs to benefit. 4. Envy; odium; invidious 

cenſure. 5. Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth. 6. 
Soune little commotion, or forerunner of a. diſeaſe. 

Ainſworth. 

(r.) Many countries about her were full of wars, which, for 

old grudges to Corinth, were thought ſtill would conclude there. 


3. 


Two houſholds, both alike in dignity, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. Shakeſp. 
Let me go in to ſee the generals: 
There is ſome grudge between em; tis not meet 
They be alone. Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
Deep-feſter'd hate; 
A. grudge in both, time out of mind, 
And mutually bequeath'd from fire to ſon. Tate's Juv. 
(..) The god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt aſs's ears upon the judge. Swift, 
(3-) Thoſe to whom you have 
With grudge preferr'd me. Ben. Fohnſon”s Catiline. 


GRUup GIN GL. adv. 


from grudge.] Unwillingly ; malig- 
nantly ; reluctantly, | a: wgy 


GR U | G UA 


Like barpies they could ſcent a plenteous board; Gnu'mons. adj. [from grume.] Thick ; clotted. 
Then to be ſure they never fail'd their lord: The blood, when let, was black, 2raumous, the red part 
The reſt was form, and bare attendance paid ; without a due conſiſtence, the ſerum ſaline, and of a yellowith 
Then drank and eat, and grudging/y obey'd. Drylen. green. Arbuthuoi on Diet. 
Cav'er. n. /. [gruau, gruelle, French.] Food made by Gxu'movsxtss. n. „ [from grumous.] Thicknels of a 
boiling oatmeal in water; any kind of mixture made by Coagulated liquor. 
boiling ingredients in water. 'The cauſe may be referred either to the coagulation of the ſe- 
Finger of birth · ſtrangl'd babe, rum, or grumouſneſs of the blood. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; Gau'nsEL. n. /. [More uſually ground/i/, unleſs Miiton 
Make the gruel thick and ſlab. Shak. Macbetb. intended to preſerve the Saxon xnun>] The groundſil; 
Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel the lower part of the building 
Upon the ſtrength of water gruet ? Prior. | 8 
Gruet made of in, broths, malt-drink not much hopped, Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
poſſct-drinks, and in general whatever relaxeth. Arbuthnat. Maim'd his brute image, head and hands lopp'd off 
GRUFF. adj. [groff, Dutch.] Sour of aſpect; harſh of In his own temple, on the grunſel edge, 
manners. Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worſhippers. Milton. 
Around the fiend, in hideous order, fat To GRUNT. v. n. [grunnio, Latin.] To murmur 
— 1 infamy and bold debate, "Þ FIR To GRUNTLE. like a hog. 
G iſcontent, through ignorance miſled. arth. . 
The appellation of 2 luch an one the gruß, ſuch 4 & 4 _ 8 8 8 3 and 1 
an one the ſtocky. Addiſon. L l yg rin. ivy wake fr Sema: D. 
| ament, ye ſwine ! in gruntings ſpend your grief; 
Gabler v. adv. [from gruff.] Harlbly ; ruggedly ; For you, like me, have loſt your ſole relief. Gay's Paſt. 
roughly. Thy brinded boars may flumber undiſmay d, 
The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, Or grunt (ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade. Tickel. 
All ſheath'd in arms, and grufly look d the god. Dryden. The ſcolding quean to louder notes doth riſe, 
Gxvu'reness. . , [from gruff.] Ruggedneſs of mien; To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 
harſhneſs of look or voice. q The g wTy hogs 22 b. neighbours . . Swift, 
. - 1, . fa ORUNT. =. /. [from the verb.] The noiſe of a hog. 
3 L Lr * Swine's ſnowts, ſwine's bodies, took they, dill, gy uns. 
7 ©. " a man. 
Nic looked four and grum, and would not open his — Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs,. ? 


In panick horrour of uing dogs; 
To GRU'MBLE. V.n. [gromme/en, grommen, Dutch.] 1. With many a deadly — 9 doleful ſqueak, 

To murmur with diſcontent. 2. To growl ; to gnarl. Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. Dryden, 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. From hence were heard 

(1.) ———— A bridegroom, The grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. Shak. And herds of howling wolves. Dryden's An. 

Thou grumbleſ and raileſt every hour on Achilles, and thou Gru'xnter. n. { [from grunt.) 1. He that W 2. 
art as full of envy at his greatneſs as W is = 8 A kind of fiſh. i. g Ain * +4 Stun 
beauty. Shak. Troil. and Creſſida. / "4 

Tb. accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th' other ſide, GruNwTLING. 7. /. [from grunt.) A young hog. 
Grumbling aloud, and ſmiles twixt rage and pride. Comvley. To GRUTCH. v. n. [corrupted for the ſake of rhyme from 

Suitors, all but one, will depart grumbling, becauſe the grudge.) To enyy ; to repine ; to be diſcontented. Not 


miſs of what they think their due. South. uſed. 
Providence has allotted man a competency : all beyond it is The poor at the encloſure doth grutch, 
ſuperfluous; and there will be grumbling without end, it we Becauſe of abuſes that fall, 
reckon that we want this, becauſe we have it not. L'Eftrange. Leſt ſome men ſhould have but too much, 
L'Avare not uſing half his ſtore, And ſome again nothing at all. Tufer's Huſbandry; 
Still grumbles that he has no more. Prior. But what we're born for we mult bear, 
(2.) The lion, though he ſees the tails are ſet, Our frail condition it is ſuch, 
Vet, pinch'd with raging hunger, fcours away; 7 5 That what to all may happen here, 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day If't chance to me, I muſt not grutch. Ben. Jobnſon. 
At =o with ſullen pleaiure, grumbles o'er his prey. Dryd. Gx ur ck. n. , [from the verb.] Malice; ill-will. 
(3-) Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Motteux. In it he melted leaden bullets, 
Like a ſtorm : To ſhoot at foes, and ſometimes pullets ; 
That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, To whom he bore ſo fell a — 
And 4 rumbles & the _ Rowe's Royal Convert, He ne'er gave quarter t any ſuch. Hudibras.. 
— apours tou \ - 2 
88 n „ Gx v. u. 1 [ es. ] Any thing of little value ; as the 
That grumbling wave below. Thomſon's Winter. * e : : 1 Dit, 
Gru'maLs. u. / [from grumble.] One that grumbles ; GAA eM. n. /. Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient. It 
a murmurer ; a diſcontented man. is excellent in many chronick caſes, and was once famous 


The halfpence are good halfpence, and I will ſtand by it: for curing the venereal diſeaſe, which it till does ſingly in 
if I made them of filver it would be the ſame thing to the warmer climates, but with us we find it inſufficient. 
grumbler. Swift, We have a reſin of it, improperly called gum guaiarum. 

Cav'uBLinG. from grumb/e.}] A murmuring through Hill, 


diſcontent ; a grudge. GouaRanTE's. n. /. [guarant, French.] A power who. 
I have ſerv'd 


DE ; undertakes'to ſee ſtipulations performed. 
— 1 ; Shad. Tempef _ God, the great guarantee for the peace of mankind, where 
-ME. n. . ¶ grumeau, F rench 35 STumus, Latin.] A Jaws cannot ſecure it, may think it the concern of his provi- 
thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid: as the white of an egg, dence. "ey 


or elotted like cold blood. Quincy. A printe diſtinguiſhed by being a patron of Proteſtants, and 
Gru'mty; adv. [from grum.] Sullenly ; moroſely. guarantee of the Welitphaliauv treaty, A. lliſon on the Jar... 


To GUARD. wv. u. 


G UA 


f1perior to kings. And he is allo the guarantee and avenger of 
aii breach of faith and injuſtice. | Leſley. 
Ts Guaranty. v. a. [ garantir, Fr.] To undertake to 
lecue the periormance ot any articles. 

79 GUARD. wv. a. [garder, French; from our word ward, 
the xv being changed by the French into g; as Galles for 
[tat] i. To watch by way of defence and ſecurity. 
2 lo protect; to defend. 3. To preſerve by caution. 
4. To provide againſt objections. 5. To adorn with lift, 
I:ccs, or ornamental borders. Obſolete. 

(2.) Naked the graces guarded you from all 


Pangers abroad, and now your thunder thall. Waller. 
Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 

To guar! your own cr others innocence. Dryden. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not flow 

To guard their ſhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 


'T he port of Genoa is very il] guarded againſt the ſtorms. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
(.) One would take care to. guard one's ſeit againit this 
particular impertection, becauſe it is that which our nature very 
itrongly inclines us to. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(4.) Homer has guarded every circumſtance with as much 
caution as if he had been aware of the objection. 
Broome on Odyſ. 
(8. Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. Shak. Merch .Ven. 
See a fellow 


In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shak. H. VIII. 
To be in a ſtate of cavtion or defence. 
There are caſes, in which a man muſt guard, if he intends 
to keep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier. 
To guard againſt fuch miſtakes, it is neceſſary to acquaint 
ourſelves a little with words. Watts's Logich. 
GUARD. n. [garde, Fr. ward, Teutonick.] 1. A man, 
or body of men, whoſe buſineſs is to watch by way of de- 
fence or prevention. 2. A ſtate of caution ; a ſtate of 
vigilance. 3. Limitation ; anticipation of objection; cau- 
tion of expteſſion. An ornamental hem, lace, or bor- 
der. Obſolete. ' 5. Part of the hilt of a ſword. 
(1.) The guard bare them, and brought them back into the 
guard-chamber. 2 1 Kings, xiv. 28. 
Up into heav'n, from paradiſe, in haſte | 
Th' angelick guards aſcended, mute and fad, 
For man, Milten's Par. Loft. 
They miſs'd courts, guards, a gay and num'rous train, 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. Cowvtey, 
With Tifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards behold him ſoaring + Aur the ſkies. Dryden. 
He muſt be truſted to his own conduct, fince there cannot 
always be a guard upon him, except what you put into his own 
mind by good priaciples. Locke. 
They, uſurping arbitrary power, had their guards and ſpies, 
after the practice of tyrants. Swift. 
(2.) The great alteration which he made in the ſtate eccle- 
ſiaſtical, cauſed him to ſtand upon his guard at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. 
It is wiſdom to keep ourſelves upon a guard. L£[ 
Now he ſtood collected and 'd; 
For malice and revenge had put him on his d. Dryden. 
Others are cooped in cloſe by the ſtrift guards of thoſe whceſe 
intereſt it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 


| deſign. e. 


(3-) They have expreſſed themſelves with as few ds and 
reſtrictions as I. tons. 


Go R Da. . /. [from guard.) State of wardſhip. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardage to the footy boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou. 


Gu RAD ER. n. . One who guards. 


Shak. Othello. 
Ainſwerth. 


Gua'zplansnire. n. / 


GuAADLESS. adj. [ 


Gua'xpsHiy. . /. [from guard. 


Men are always upon their guard againſt an appearance of n N n. ſ. An American fruit. 
Smalri UAVA. 


GuBERNnaA'TION. =. % 


G UB 
An oath is a promiſe made to God, and God is our ſuperior, Gy a/ olan. 1. 7. [gardien, French, from guard. = 


One that has the care of an orphan ; one who is to ſup- 
ply the want of parents. 2. One to whom the care and 
preſervation of any thing is committed. 3. A repoſitory 
or ſtorehouſe. Not uſed. 

(1.) I am forry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being her un- 
cle and her guardian. VER 12 Shak. Much A. lo. 
When perjur'd guardians, with impious gains, 

Choak asthe ſtreets, too DE ths their ws Ik 

Hocus, with two other of the guardians, thought it their 
duty to take care of the intereſt of the three girls. Arbathnet. 

(2.) I gave you all, 

Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries ; 

But kept a reſervation to be followed 

With ſuch a number. Shak. K. Lear, 

It then becomes the common concern of all that have truth 
at heart, and more eſpecially of thoſe who are the Gn 

0 


guard:ans of the Chriſtian faith, to be upon the watch againſt 
leducers. Waterland, 
(3-) Where is Duncan's body ? 
Carried to Colmeikill, 
The ſacred ſtorehouſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones. Shak. Macbeth. 


GuaRrDIan of the Spiritualities, He to whom the ſpiritual 


Juriſdiction of any dioceſe is committed, during the va- 
cancy of the ſee. He may be either guardian in law, or 
Jure magiſtratus, as the archbiſhop is ot any dioceſe with- 
in his province; or guardian by delegation, as he whom 
the archbiſhop or vicar-general doth for the time depute, 

| Corvel 


GARDA. adj. Performing the office of a kind protec- 


tor or ſuperintendant. 

My charming patroneſs protects me unſeen, like my guar di- 
an angel; and ſhuns my gratitude like a fairy, who is bounti- 
ful by ſtealth, and conceals the giver, when ſhe beftows the gift. 
Re | Dryden's Dedication to Cleomenes. 

Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. Pope's Meſſiah. 
Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields of air. Pope. 

[from guardian.] The office of 


— 


a } rms 
he curate ſtretched his patent for the cure of fouls, to a 
kind of tutelary- guardianſhip over goods and chattels. 
L'Lftrange. 
This holds true, not only in loſſes and indignities offered to 
ourſelves ; but allo in the caſe of truſt, when they are offered 
to others who are committed to our care and guardianſhip. 
Kettlewell. 
Theſeus is the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular ſtate in 
Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the guardianſbip of 1 the laws and 
chief commands in war. Swwijt. 
from guard.) Without defence. 
So on the guardleſs herd, their keeper lain, 
Ruſhes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Waller. 
A rich land, guardleſs and undefended, muſt needs have 
been a double incitement. South's Sermons, 
1. Care; protection. 


2. [Guard and ſbip.] A king's ſhip to 2 the coalt. 
(1.) How bleſs'd am I, by ſuch a man led 

Under whoſe wiſe and careful guard/bip 

I now deſpiſe fatigue and hardſhip. Sawift. 

The fruit, ſays 

Sit Hans Sloane, is extremely delicious and 


wholeſome. They have only this inconvenience, that, 
being very aſtringent, they ſiop up the belly, if taken in 
great quantities, Miller. 
5 , io, Latin.] Government ; 
rintendency ; ſuperiour direction. 
erhaps there is leſs or nothing in — the 
kingdoms of nature and grace, but what is tranſacted by the 
man Jeſus, inhabited by the divine power and wiſdom, and 


G U E 


G U I 
employed as a medium or conſcious inſtrument of this exten- This problem yet, this offspring of a gue/: 
five gubernatin. f Watts's Improvement of the Mind. Let us 2. once a ch of trut — * Poier. 
Gu DbG BON. 2 / [goujon, French.] 1. A ſmall fth found 


No man is bleſt by accident, or gre/*, 


in brooks and rivers, euſily caught, and therefore made a True wiſdom is the price of happinels. 


Young, 
. proverbial name for a man eaſily cheated. 2. A man ea- Gue'sstr. . , [from gue/+.] Conjecturer; one who 
fily cheated. 3. Something to be caught to a man's own Judges without certain knowledge. 
diſadvantage ; a bait ; an allurement : gndgeons being It is the opinion of divers good gueſſers, that the laſt fit will 
commonly uſed as baits for pike. 


not be more violent than advantageous. Pot e. 
( 1.) Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; If fortune ſhould pleaſe but to take ſuch a crochet, 


But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pope. To thee I apply great Smedley's ſucceſſor, 
(2.) This he did to draw you in, like fo many gudgeons, to To give thee lawn fleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
fwallow his falſe arguments. : 


Swift. Whom would'ſ thou reſemble ? I leave thee a gueſer. Swift. 
(3.) But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, Gue'ss1nGLy. adv from gueſſing.] Conjetturally ; un- 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion. Shak. Merch. of Venice. certainly. Not ia uſe. 
Gut'rDoN. . /. [guerdin, garden, Fr.] A reward; a F have a letter gueſſing ly ſet down. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
_— — in a good and bad ſenſe. A word now no GUEST. ». / [zert, Sire, Saxon; gwweft, Welth.] 1. One 
onger 1n uſe. 


OE 1 entertained in the houſe or at the table of another. 2. A 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while ſtranger ; one who comes newly to reſide. 
Amazed ſtands herſelf ſo mock'd to ſee, | (1.) They all murmured, faying, that he was gone to be 
By him who has the guer don of his guile, gueft with a man that is a ſinner. Luke, xix. 7. 
For ſo misfeigning her true knight to be. Hhenſer. Methinks a father 
He ſhall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive the juſt Is, at the nuptial of his ſon, a guef 
guerdon of all his former villanies. Knolles. That beſt becomes the table. Shak. Winter"s Tale. 
Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe . Tell my royal gueſt 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; I add to his commands my own requeſt. Dr yd. Eu. 
_ the fair S ner da when we hope to find, (2.) O deſarts, defarts! how fit a gueſt am I for you, ſince 
nd think to burit out into ſudden blaze, os Hs le 883 beaft hk 
Comes the blind fury with th' abhorred ſheers, dbgmngonce” wh, ant an r 
And ſlits the thin-ſpun life. 1 ing : R idney. 
To GUESS. v. n. [ghifſen, Dutch.] 1. To conjecture; to 6: 


- a . 8 - That play'd on her ripe hp, ſeem' d not to know 
judge without any certain principles of judgment. 2. To What guefls were in her eyes; which parted thence 
conjecture rightly, or upon ſome juſt reaſon. 


(1.) Incapable and ſhallow i As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakeſteare. 
IT. capable and allow innocents / ; 
You cannot — who caus d your father's death. Shakeſp. Gue'sTRITE, u. /. [from gueſt and rite.] Offices due to a 


- ſt 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, OS 
Which ſhall poſes them with the heavieſt ſound 2 0-7 ot OB WE 
That ever ey neu. In Ris black fleete that gueft-rite to the war. Chapman. 
Hum! I gueſs at it. Shakeſp. Macbesh. 


He that, by reaſon of his ſwift motions, can inform himſelf Gue's TCHAMBER. E. J. [gueſt and chamber.] Chamber of 
of all places and preparations, ſhould he not very often gueſs Entertainment. 


rightly of things to come, where God pleaſeth not to give im- Where is the gueſichamber, where I ſhall eat the paſſover with 
? a Raleigbs Hiflory. my diſciples? Mark, xiv. 14. 
——— There iſſue ſwarming bands To Gu'GGLE. wv. n. [gorgoliare, Italian.] To found as wa- 

Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 


ter tunni ithout 1 ifſions out of ro thed 
To be Taxcallan enemies I gueſs. Dryd. Indian Emperor. ye 2 without intermiſſions out of a narrow mouthe 
The fame author ventures to gueſs at the particular fate which 


would attend the Roman government. Swift. Guro aGe. n. /. [from guide.] The reward given to a 
Nor can imagination gueſs, guide. Ainſwerth. 
How that ungrateful 8 Gu1i'Dance. . /. [from guide.] Direction; government. 
My pureſt paſſion has betray' Swift. 


They charge me with neglecting the guidance of wiſer men. 
(2.) One may gueſs by Plato's writings, that his meaning, S$; enjer. 
as to the inferiour deities, was, that they who would have them As to thoſe who lived under the guidance of reaſon alone, 
might, and they who would not, might let them alone; but without the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural light, it is highly proba 
that himſelf had a right opinion concerning the true God. 


ble that miracles, or a meſſage from the dead, would perſuade 
Stillingfleet. them. 


Atterbury. 
Te Guss. v. a. To hit upon by accident; to determine Particular application muſt be left to Chriſtian prudence, un- 


rightly of any thing without certain direction of the judg- me the S - God's holy 2 knows our 8 
ment. ore we aſk, and our ignorance in aſking. 02ers, 
„UU Tr, 
by — 15 leſſons by mY . OO 12 A prince ought not to be under the guidance or influence of 
Guess. n /: {from the verb.] ConjeQure : judgment with- ones RR uy 2 L. = menen 
out an nive or certain grounds. : , "3256 
Tike neon 58 2 — powers To GUIDE. v. a. [guider, French.] 1. To direct in a 


Hard is the gueſs of their true ſtrength and forces. Shakeſp. Way. 2. To influence. 


3. To govern by counſel; to 
His guęſſe was uſually as near to prophecy as any man's. Fell. inſtruct. 4. To regulate ; 10 ſuperintend. 
—— A. poet muſt corfeſs (r.) When the ſpirit of truth is come, he will guide you into 
His art's like phyſick, but a happy gueſs. Dryden. all truth. . wi. 13. 
It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a greater good for The new light ſerved to guide them to their neighbours cot-- 
2 leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, b a due examination. Locke. fers 


: Decay of Piety. 
We may make ſome 2veſs at the diſtinction of things, into Whoſoever has a faithful friend to guide him in the dark pa 


thoſe that are according to, above, and contrary to reaſon. ſages of life, may carry his eyes in another man's head, and 
Locke, yet ſee never the worle, Scuth. 


6 Ui 


(.) Upon theſe, or ſuch like ſecular maxims, when nothing 
but the intereſt of this world guides men, they many times con- 
clude that the ſlighteſt wrongs are not to be put up. Kettle well. 
G.) For thy name's fake lead me and guide me. Pſ. xxxi. 3. 
(4.) Women neglect that which St. Paul aſſigns them as their 
proper buſineſs, the gurding of the houſe. Decay of Piety. 
Guip:. n. / guide, French, from the verb.] 1. One who 
directs another in his way. 2. One who direQs another 
in his conduct. 3. Director; regulator. 
( 1.) Thou gaveſt them a burning pillar of fire to be a ge 
ct the unknown journey. Wiſd. xviii. 3. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt advance 
So far to make us wiſh for ignorance? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 


Than led by a falſe guide to err by day ? Denham. 
(2.) While yet but young, his father dy'd, 
And left him to an happy guide. IWalter. 


They have all the fame paſtoral 2ides appointed, authoriſed, 
ſunctihed, and ſet apart by the appointment of God, by the di- 
rection of the ſpirit, to direct and lead the people of God in the 
time way of eternal ſalvation. Pear ſon. 

(3-) Who the guide of nature, but only the God of nature? 
In him we live, move, and are. Thoſe things which nature 1s 
fud to do, are by divine art performed, uſing nature as an in- 
ſtrument: nor is there any ach knowledge divine in nature 


herſelf working, but in the guide of natur: s work. ' Hooker. 
Some truths are not by reaſon to be tried, 
But we have ſure experience for our guide. Dryd. Fables. 


GurDELEss. adj. [from guide.] Having no guide; want- 
ing a governour or ſuperintendant. 
Th' ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs billows toſt, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath d, 


To his now guideleſs kingdom peace bequeath'd. den. 
There fierce winds o'er duſky valleys blow, * 

Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away, 

Which guideleſs in thoſe dark dominions ſtray. Dryden. 


Gu1'pes. . / [trom guide.] DireQor ; regulator ; guide. 
Obſolete. 

Our guider come ! to the Roman camp conduct us. Shak. 

That perſon, that being provoked by exceſſive pain, thruſt 

his dagger into his body, and thereby, inſtead of reaching his 

vitals, opened an im ume, the unknown cauſe of all his 

_ an — 5 ſtabbed — into 1 and eaſe, ſurely 

A at reaſon to acknow chance for his chirurgeon, and 

— 2 for the _ of dis hand: South. 


GUPDON. n. , [French.] A ſtandardbearer; a ſtandard. 
Obſolete. 

GUILD. . /. [zi|>xc1p, Saxon, a fellowſhip, a corporation.] 
A ſociety; a corporation; a fraternity or company, com- 


bined together by orders and laws made among themſelves 


by their prince's licence. Hence the common word gild 
or guild-hall proceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty 
of men gathered into one combination, ſupporting their 
common charge by mutual contribution. Cenvel. 
E | three or four o'clock 

Look for the news that the guild hall affords. Shak. R. III. 

In woollen cloth it appears, by thoſe ancient gui/ds that were 
ſettled in England for this manufacture, that this kingdom 
greatly flouriſhed in that art. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At ſome ſick miſer's triple bolted gate, 


Gvu1r'L.uruL. adj 


CUI 


Nor thou his malice and falſe gur/e contemn: 
Subtile he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
and full.] 


, [guile 1. Wily ; infidious ; 
miſchievouſly artful. 2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchiey- 
ous. 


(1.) The way not to be inveigled by them that are +> pm 
through {kill, is thoroughly to be inſtructed in that which ma- 
eth ſkilful againſt guile. Hock: . 
Without expence at all, 

By guilef ul fair words, peace may be obtain d. Sa,. H. VI 
He ſaw his gui leful act 

By Eve, though all unweeting, ſeconded 
Upon her huſband. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

The guileful phantom now forſook the ſhrowl, 

And fiew fiblime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. Dryden's En. 

(2.) I train'd thy brethren to that gui/efu/ hole, 

Where the dead corps of Bathanus lay. Shakeſp. Tit. Aude. 


Gur:.truLLy. adv. [from guileful.] Inſidiouſſy; trea- 


cherouſly. 
To whom the tempter guilefully —_ Wilton, 
Gur'LEFULNESS. . . [fiom gui/eful.] Secret treachery ; 


tricking cunning. 
Gurs s. adj. [from guile.] Free from deceit ; void cf 
inſidiouſneſs; ſimply honeſt. 
GuiLER. n. /. [from guile See Becvire.] One that 
betrays into danger by inſidious practices. 
But he was wiſe in all his way, 
And well perceived his deceitful ſleight; 
Ne ſuffered luſt his ſafety to betray ; 
So did beguile the guiler of the prey. Spenſer, 
GUILT. ». / [xilz, Saxon, originally ſignified the fine or 
mul& paid for an offence, and afterward the offence itſelf ] 
1. The ſtate of a man juſtly charged with a crime; the 
contrary to innocence. 2. A crime; an offence. 
(r.) It was neither gui/t of crime, nor reaſon of ſtate, that 
could quench the envy that was upon the king for this execution. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
When theſe two are taken away, the poſſibility of gu/?, and 
the poſſibility of innocence, what reſtraint can the belief of the 
creed lay upon any man ? Hammond on Fundamental. 
(2.) Cloſe pent up gui/ts 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Gu1'LTILY. adv. [from gui/ty.] Without innocence ; 
without clearneſs of — 
Bloody and guilty ; guiltily awake, 
And in 4 bloody 43 end thy days: 
Think on lord Haſtings, and deſpair, and die. Sha. R. III. 
Gur'LTiNEss. . / [from guilty.] The ſtate of being 
guilty ; wickedneſs ; conſciouſneſs of crime. 
He thought his flight rather to proceed of a fearful g] 
than of an humble faithfulneſs. Sidney. 
The laſt was I that felt t nny : 
O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 
And die in terrour of thy gui/tineſs. Shak. Rich. III. 
I ſhould be guiltier than my gui/tineſs. Shakeſteare, 
Gur'LTLEss. adj. [from guilt.] Innocent; free from crime. 
I am in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your hands: 


For their defrauded abſent foals y make I will not reaſon what is meant by, 
A moan ſo loud, that all the guild awake. Pope's Dunciad. Becauſe I will be gui/t/eſs of the meaning. Shak. R. III. 
CUILE. 3. / [guille, gille, old French, the fame with Many worthy and chaſte dames thus, 
voile. Deceitful cunning ; inſidious artifice ; miſchievous All 5 meet reproach. Shak. Othello. 
ſubtilty. | | Then ſhall the man be gur/tfeſs from iniquity, and this wo- 
With fawning words he courted her awhile, man ſhall bear her iniquity. f Num. v. 31. 
And looking lovely, and oft ſighing fore, Thou, who do'ſt all thou wiſheſt at thy will, 
Her conſtant heart did court with divers gui/e ; And never willeſt 2 but what is right, 
But words and looks, and ſighs the did abhor. Spenſer, Preſerve this guiffleſs blood they ſeek to ſpill; 
When I have molt need to employ a friend, Thane be my kingdom. Fair fa. 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of gw/e, Guiltleſs of greatneſs, thus he always pray d, 
Be he to me! This do I beg of heav'n, Nor knew nor wiſh'd he, that thoſe vows he made 
When 1 am cold in zeal to you or yours. Shah. Rich. III. On his own head ſhould be at laſt repaid. Dryden. 
We may, with more ſucceſsful hope, reſolve The tceming earth yet guiltleſs of the plough, 
To wage by force or guile eternal war, Milton, And unprovok'd did fruitful ſtores allow, | Dryden 


. 


: GUI Su + 5 
Thou know'ſt how gur/tleſs firſt I met thy flame, (2.) I have drunke wine my uſuall guiſe ;. 
When love approach'd me under friendſhip's name. Poe. Strong wine commands the toole, and moves the wiſe. Chap. 


ULTLESSLY, adv. [from guiltleſs.] Without guilt ; in- This would not be ſlept ; ö 
— r NE >= 
hr * T0 flight 2 5 r Pope. 
freedom from crime. deſp 2 

A good number, truſting to their number more than to their oe (3). en I was very young, nothing was ſo much talked 
veduc; end veteing money bi than equity, felt that guiltleſſ- | 1 _— _— Fray v may and conſumptions among young 
neſs is not always with eaſe oppreſſ-d. Sp, FILES ſpleen came in play, and then the ſcur- 


I would not have had any hand in his death, of whoſe 20. i. 3 — and both were Tank. 
leſsneſs I was better aſſured than any man living W be. 5 Tenn a eee ene 
ng Charles. retences of ſome, who, under the guiſe of religion, ſacrificed 

GUYLTY. adj. [xzilztz, Saxon, one condemned to pay a fine 


a many thouſands to their own ambition. Swift. 
ma rd - ng ä 33 R. * , [ghitara, Italian; guiterre, French.] A 
(1.) Is there not a ballad of the king and the ? 1 W FI 
— The world was gui/ty of fuch a ballad fome three ages Tune the 1 * — , i 
ſince. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. une the lnlen park's garter. = Prior. 
Mark'd you not . - GuLc H. ; n. /. [from gulo, Latin.] A little glutton. 
How that the gui/ty kindred of the queen Gu'Lcnin. Skinner. 


Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence's death? Shat. GuL es. adj. [perhaps from geule, the throat.] Red: a 
We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we ſaw barbarous term of heraldry, 
the anguiſh cf his ſoul when he beſought us, and we would not Follow thy drum; 
h | 


car. 3 Cen. xlii. 21. With man's blood paint the ground: gules, gules ; 
With mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, Religious canons, civil laws ar: cruel ; 


Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the ſtrife ; Then what ſhould war be ? Shak. Timon, 
Nor I, but as I lov'd; yet all combin'd, He whoſe fable arms, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden. Black as his purpoſe, did the knight reſemble, 
Farewel the ſtones When he laid couched in the ominous horſe, 
And threſhold, guilty of my midnight moans. Dryden. Hath now his dread and black complexion ſmear'd 


There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, but is guy to With heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot, 
hanſelf ; and there is no man, that carries guilt about him, but Now he is total gules. 


m, b 6 Shakeſpeare, 

he receives a ſting into his ſoul. Tillotjon. GULF. n. /. [golfo, Italian.] 1. A bay; an opening into 

N. All the tumult of a guilty world, land. 2. An abyſs; an nm depth. yk A 
oſt by ungenerous paſſion, ſinks away. Thomſon. 


GUINEA. . /. [trom Guinea, a country in Africa abound- args wed — eddy. 4. Any thing inſatiable, as 
ning gold.] A gold coin valued at one and twenty N 9 1 Th e Venetian admiral ee IE 
: . 1 „into ne gu of the driatick. Knolles., 
CCC 
Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind : . Aus Gn —“ 22 


Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young. 2 Spenſer. 
Gur'neaprorPER. . /. [guinea and drop.] One who Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulf, 
cheats by dropping guineas. ; Than flatter him in a bower. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Who now the 7umeadropfer”s bait regards, This is the guff through which Virgil's Alecto ſhoots herſelf 
Trick'd by the ſharper d dice, or juggler's cards. Gay. into hell : the fall of waters, the woods that encompaſs it, are 
Guinztanen. n./. A fowl, ſuppoſed to be of Guinea. all in the deſcription, Addiſon on Italy. 


Gur'neareerPex. A. / [capficum, Latin.] A plant. Miller. The fea could not be much narrower than it is, without a great 
Gur'xeaeic. #. , A ſmall animal with a pig's ſnout, loſs to the world; and muſt we now have an ocean of mere flats 
brought, I believe, from Africa. and ſhallows, to the utter ruin of 3 for fear our heads 


Gorse. u. /. [The fame with wiſe; guiſe, French; pira, ſhould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping abyſſes and un- 


. N x o 8 
Saxon, the p or W being changed, as is common, into 8.1 r 48 8 Bentley. 
1. Manner; mien; habit; caſt of behaviour. 2. Prac- As waters to the ſucking of a gu. Shak. Hen, V. 
tice ; cuſtom ; property. 3. External appearance; dreſs. 4.) Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
(1.) His own fire, and maſter of his guiſe, 


a ws itches mummy ; maw and gu/f 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Spenſer. Of the ravening ſalt ſea ſhark; 


11 — bay Aba _w_ Root of hemlock, digg d i” th dark. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

e ant e . ax. / - | . : 
Lo you! here ſhe comes : this is her guiſe; and, upon 3 [from guff.] Full of gulfs or whirlpools : 
my life, faſt aſleep : obſerve her, ſtand » Shak. Macbeth. $- 


horrid Rivers ariſe ; whether thou be the fon 
Of Teadde length, and — arms, in guiſe Of utmoſt Tweed, or Ooſe, or gulfy Dun. Milton, 
Of warriors old, with order d ſpear and ſhield, N N 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief IN 2 4 ray 2 F 2, "hot ting : 
Had to impoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, r 
** | oy Ger gu their ſtudy bent Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fe worſhip a- right. Miltan's Paradiſe Loft, To GULL. v. a. [guiller, to cheat, old French.] To trick; 
— Back, ther „back; to cheat; to defraud ; to deceive. 
Here be without duck or nod, If I do not gull him into a nay word, and make him a com- 
Other trippings to be trod, mon recreation, do not think I ve wit enough to lie ſtrai 0 
Of lighter toes and ſuch court gui ſe, in my bed. i Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
As did firſt deviſe. Milton, et love theſe ſorc'ries did remove, and move 
Their external ſhapes are notoriouſly accommodated to that Thee to gul/ thine own mother for my love. Donne, 
law or guiſe of life dos Get Gam, Mere, H h 


1 


G US 


He would have gull d him with a trick, 5 
But Mart was too too politick. Hudibracr, 
They are not to be gull'd twice with the fame trick. L'Fftr. 
The Roman people were groily gulled twice or thrice over, 
and as often enſlaved in one century, and under the fame pre- 
tence of reformation. Dr yaen. 
By their deſigning leaders taught, 
The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm'd. Dryden. 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 
By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join d: 
Of him diſpoſing in his own abode, 
He ſooth'd the goddeſs, while he gull d the god. Dryden. 
Gu... u. /. [from the verb.] 1. [mergus.] A ſea-bird. 
2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. 3. A ſtupid animal ; one 
eaſily cheated. 
(2.) I ſhould think this a gull, but that the white-bearded 
fellow ſpeaks it. Shakeſp. Much Ado. 
Either they have theſe excellencies they are praiſed for, or 


they have not; if they have not, 'tis an apparent cheat and 
l Government of the Tongue. 


Suu. 
(3.) Being fed by us you us d us fo, 
As that ungentle g/, the cuckow bird, 
Uſeth the ſparrow. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Why have you ſuffer d me to be impriſon d, 
Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by tne prieſt, 
And made the moſt notorious geck and gull 5 
That e er invention plaid on. Shak. Twelfth Night. 


That paltry ſtory is untrue, 
And forg'd to cheat ſuch gulli as you. Hudibras. 


Gu'LLCaTCHER. 2. , [gull and catch.) A cheat; a man 
of trick ; one who catches filly people. 

Here comes my noble gulicatcher. Shak, Tweffth Night. 
Gu'r.Ltx. n. , [from gull] A cheat; an impottor. 
Gvu'LLExy. n./. [trom gull.] Cheat; impoſture. . Ainſworth. 
Gu'LLET. n. . [ , French; gu/a, Latin.] 1. The 

throat ; the paſſage through which the tood paſſes ; the 
meat pipe; the eſophagus. 2. A ſmall ſtream or lake. 
Not in uſe. 
(1.) It might de his doom 
One day to ſing 
With gullet in ſtring. : 
Many have the gullet or feedin 
hangs or windpipe; as fiſhes which have gills, whereby the 
heart is refrigerated ; for ſuch thereof as have lungs and reſpi- 
ration are not without wizzon, as whales and cetaceous ani 
Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

(2.) Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, 

By which the artful gullet is embrac d. Blackmore. 

he liquor in the ſtomach is a compound of that which is ſe- 

| from its inward coat, the ſpittle which is ſwallowed, 

and the liquor which diſtils from the gullet᷑. Arbuthnot. 

The Euxine fea and the Mediterranean, finall gul/ets, it 

com with the ocean. . Heytyn. 

7 Gu'LLy. v. n. [corrupted from gurgle.] To run with 
noiſe. 

Gu'r.LYnoLs. 2. /. [from gully and Bale. The hole where 
the gutters empty themſelves in the ſubterraneous ſewer. 
GuLo'siTy, n./. [gulaſus, Latin.] Greedineſs ; gluttony ; 

voraeity. 
They are very temperate, ſeldom offending in ebri nor 
erring 4 Qulofity, or ſuperfluity of meats. 88 
70 Gu Lr. v. a. [go/pen, Dutch.] To ſwallow eagerly ; to 


fuck down without intermiſſion. 


He looſens the fiſh, gu/ps it down, and ſo ſoon as ever the 
morſe] was wipes his mouth. L'Eflrange. 
I ſee the double c their hand; 
See them puff off the „ and gulp amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick my lips in vain. Gay. 


GuLe. . /. [from the verb.] As much as can be ſwallow- 
ed at once. 


GUM. n. /. | gummi, Latin. ] 


G U N 
ſuſpirations we take more large gu/fs of air to cool 


In deep 
our heart, overcharged with love and ſorrow. 
As oft as he can catch a gulf of air, 

And peep above the ſcas, he names the fair. Dryden's Fables, 
1. A vegetable ſubſtance 
differing from a reſin, in being more viſcid and leſs friable, 
and generally diſſolving in aqueous menitruums ; whereas 
relins, being more ſulphurous, require a ſpirituous diſſol- 
vent. Quincy). 2. [Lroma, Saxon; gumme, Dutch.] 
The fleſhy covering that inveſts and contauus the teeth. 

(1.) — One whoſe eyes, 

Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. 

He ripens ſpices, fruit, and precious gum, 
Which from remoteſt regions tuther come. 
Her maiden train, 

Who bore the veſts that holy rites require, 
Incenſe, and od'rous gums, and cover d fire. Dryd. Fables. 
(2. The babe that milks me 
I'd pluck my nipple from his boneleſs gums. Shak. Macbeth. 
Sh* untwiſts a wire, and from her gums 
A ſet of teeth completely comes. Swift, 
To Gum. v. a. [from the noun.] To cloſe with gum; to 
ſmear with gum. | 
The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with a viſcous hu- 
mour. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Gu'MMiNEs3. n. / [from gummy.] The late of being 
gumwy ; accumulation of gum. 
The tendons are involved with a great gummineſs and collec- 
tion of matter. Biſeman's Surgery. 
Gummo'sITy. 2. /. [from gummous.] The nature of gum ; 
gummineis. 
Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the elaſtick fer- 
menung particles are detained by their innate gummoſity. Floyer. 
Gu'MMovus. adj. [from gum.] Of the nature of gum. 
Obſervations concerning Engliſh amber, and relations about 
the amber of Pruſſia, prove that amber is not a gummous or re- 
ſinaus fubſtance drawn out of trees by the ſun's heat, but a na- 

tural foſſil. Weoodward's Natural Hiſſor y. 
Gu'MMyY.. adj. [from gum.] 1. Conſiſt ing of gum ; of the 

nature of gum. 2. ProduQtive of gum. 3. Overgrown 

with gum. 
(1.) From the utmoſt end of 


More. 


Shakeſp. Othella.. 
Waller. 


head branches there iſſueth 


out a gummy juice, which hangeth like a cord. 
Nor all the gu ſtores Arabia yields. Virgil, 
How each ariſin n 1 
And o'er the Po diitils her gummy tears. Dryd. Silenus. 


(2.) The clouds 
Tine the ſlant light' ning; whoſe thwart flame driv'n down, 
Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 
(3.) The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe; 
Then rubs his gummy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate. Dryden. 
GUN. a. /. [Of this word there is no ſatisfactory etymology. 
Mr. Lye obſerves that gun in Iceland ſignifies Battle; but 
when guns came into ufe we had no commerce with Ice- 
land. May not gun come by graduaP corruption from 
canne, ganne, gunne? Canne is the original of cannon. | 
The general name for fire-arms ; the inftrument from which 
ſhot is diſcharged by fire. 
Theſe dread curſes, like the fun gainſt glaſs, 


Or like an ov gun, recoil 
a- turn upon thyſelf. Shakeſp. gs An 
emperor, ſmiling, faid that never emperor was yet ſlain 
with a gun. Knolles's Hiflory. 
The bullet flying, makes the recoil. Cleaveland. 
In vain the dart or glitt'ri rd we ſhun, 


Condemn d to periſh by the flaught'ring gun. Granville. 
Gu'x EL, 7. / [corrupted for gunwake, See GunwaLe.] 


4 


GUS 


Gou'nwnzr. #. . [from gun] Cannonier ; he whoſe em- 
ployment is to mana * in a ſhip. 
The nimble gunxer : 

With lynſtock now the deviliſh cannon touches, 

And down goes all before him. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


They flew the principal guxners, and carried away their ar- 


tillery. award. 

Gu'nnexy. . /. [from gunner.] The ſcience of artillery ; 
the art of managing cannon. 

Gu'neowpeR. . | gun and powder.) The er put 
into guns to be fired. It conſiſts of about fifteen parts of 
nitre, three parts of ſulphur, and two of charcoal. The 
proportions are not exactly kept. 

Gunfowder conſiſteth of three ingredients, ſaltpetre, ſmall- 


coal, and brimſtone. Brown's Vulgar Erreours. 
Burning by gun frequently * at fea. Wiſeman. 
Gu'nsHoT. n. /. | gun and ſtor.) The reach or range of 

a gun ; the ſpace to which a ſhot can be thrown. 
hoſe who are come over to the royal party are ſuppoſed to 


be out of gunſbot. Dryden. 
Gu'nsHoT. adj, Made by the ſhot of a gun. 
The ſymptoms I have tranſlated to gunſbot wounds, Viſem. 
Gu'nsMITH. u. /. [ gun and ſmith.] A man whoſe trade 
is to make guns. 
It is of particular eſteem with the gunſmiths for ſtocks. 
Mortimer. 
Gu'nsTicx. . . [ gun and flick] The rammer; or 
ſtick with which the charge is driven into a gun. 
Ev'n a gunflick flying into fame. Steuart. 
Gu'nsTOCK. . . [gun and flock] The wood to which 
the barrel of the gun is fixed 


The timber is uſed for bows, pullies, ſcrews, mills, and 
gunflocks. | Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
Gu'xnsTONE. . /. [ gun and flone.] The thot of can- 


nov. They uſed formerly to ſhoot ſtores from artillery. 
Tell the pleaſant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his ball to gunſftones, and his foul 
Shall ſtand fore charged for the waſteful yengeance | 
That ſhall fly with them. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Gu'xnwaLe, or GunneL of a Ship. n /. That piece of 
timber which reaches on either fide of the ſhip from the 
half-deck to the forecaſtle, being the uppermoſt bend 
which finiſheth the upper works of the hull in that part, 
and wherein they put the ſtanchions which ſupport the 
waſte trees; and this is called the gunwale, whether there 
be guns 1n the ſhip or no ; and the lower part of any port, 
where any ordnance are, is alſo termed the gunwale. 
G Oe... 
URGE. n. / s, Latin. irpool ; 
3 Eden n an gi 
The plain, wherein a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Gu'z610n. . , The coarſer part of the meal, fifted 
from the bran. 5 


To Gu'xGLE. v. n. [ gergogliare, Italian.] To fall or guſh 
with noiſe, as water 2 a bottle. 
Then when a fountain's ling waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the day. Pope. 
Pure ling rills the lonely deſert trace, 
And ele thaw muſick on the ſavage race. Young 
Gu'znard. 


„ F L gournal, French.] A kind of ſea- 
Gu'znegr. F al f | 


If I be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers I am a ſowe'd gurnet : I 
have miſus'd the king's preſs damnably. Shak. Henry IV. 
To Gusn. v. n. [ goftelen, Dutch.] 1. To flow or ruſh 
out with violence; not to ſpring in a ſmall ſtream, but in 
a "age body, 2. To emit in a copious effluxion. 
a &. ſea of blood g d from the 
That her gay garments ſtainꝰd with filth 
The coverin 
ter guſbed out 


72 
alunder, and 


of this abyſs was broken 
made the deluge. 


the wa- 


Burnet. Gus 


GUS 


Inceſſant ſtreams of thin magnetick 
Guſb from their fountains with — force, ; 
In either pole, then take an adverſe courſe. Blackmore. 
On either hand the guſbing waters play, 
And down the rough — daſhing fall. Thomſon. 


(2.) The gaping wound gu/b'd out a crimſon flood. 


Line after li uſhi erflow 1 
ine a ine my g 0 
Led through a ſad 22 : Pope. 
Gus n. u. /. [from the verb.] An emiſſion of liquor in a 
large 2 at once; the liquor ſo 22 
It a lung-vein be burſted, ly at the cough a t 
guſb of blood is coughed up. e * 
Guss ET. n. /. [ gouſſet, French.} Any thing ſewed on to 
cloth in order to ſtrengthen it. 


GUST. . /. [ gouft, French; gu/fus, Latin.] 1. Senſe of 
taſting. 2. Height of perception ; height of ſenſual en- 
joyment. 3. Love ; liking. 4. Turn of fancy; intel- 
ectual taſte. 5. [From gufter, Iflandick.] A ſudden 
violent blaſt of wind, 6. It is written in Spen/er vitiouſly 
for ue, ſports. 

(1.) Deftroy all creatures for thy ſport or gui, 

et cry, if man's unhappy, God's unjuſt. 

—— They fondly thinking to allay 

Their appetite with gu, inſtead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Where love is duty on the female fide, 
On theirs meer ſenſual guſt, and ſought with ſurly pride. 


| Dryden's Fables. 
My ſight, and ſmell, and hearing were employ'd, 
And all three ſenſes in full guft enjoyed. Dryden's Fables. 
(3-) To kill, I grant, is fin's extremeſt guft ; 
But, in defence, by mercy tis made juſt. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Old age ſhall do the work of taking away both the guf# and 
comfort of them. - 22 
We have loſt, in a great meaſure, the guſt and reliſh of true 
happineſs. * Tillotſon. 
(4-) The principal part of painting is to find what nature has 
made moſt proper to this art, and a choice of it may be made ac- 
cording to the guff and manner of the ancients. Dryden. 
(5-) She led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a fail, fill'd with a fretting gu, | 
Command an argoſie to ſtem the waves. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe, 
When they are Raul. with the gu/ts of heav'n. Shak ſp. 
Preſently come forth fwarms and vollies of libels, which are 
the guſts of liberty of ſpeech reſtrained. Bacon's Henry VII. 
As when fierce northern blaſts from the Alps deſcend, 
From his firm roots with ſtruggling gufts to rend 
An aged ſturdy oak. 
Part ſtay for paſſage, till a guft of wind 
Ships o'er their forces in a ſhining ſheet. 
Pardon a weak diſtemper'd foul, that ſwells 
With ſudden gut, and finks as ſoon in calms, 
The ſport of paſſions. Addiſon's Cato, 
(6.) For jolly knight he ſeem'd, and fair did fit, 
As one for knightly guſts and fierce encounters fit. Spenſer, 
Gu'sTABLE, adj. [ guſto, Latin.] 1. To be taſted, 2. 
Pleaſant to the taſte. 
(1.) This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, terming 
the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing gu/table * 
arwey. 
(2.) A guftable thing, ſeen or ſmelt, excites the ——_ 
and affects the glands and parts of the mouth. Derbam. 


Pope. 


Denham . 


Dryden. 


Gus raf TIOx. n. /. [ guffo, Latin.] The act of taſting. 


The gullet and conveying 


rts partake of the nerves of guſ- 
tation, or appertaining unto 


por. Browne 


Gus rrul. adj. [ guſt and full.) Taſteful; well-taſted. 


What he defaults from ſome dry inſipid fin, is but to make 

for ſome other more guftful. Decay of Piety. 

TO. n. , [Italian.] 1. The reliſh of any thing z the 
*Hh2 


* 8 


power by which any thing excites ſenſations in the palate, Gu r rurovs. adj. [from guttu/a, Latin.] In the form of 
2. Intellectual taſte; liking, | a ſmall drop. 


1.) Pleaſant gu tify the tite of the luxurious, Ice is plain upon the ſurface of the water, but round in hail 
(1) A Derham. which is alſo A —— and figured in its guttulous deſcent 
(2.) In reading what I have written, let them bring no par- from the air. ; Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
ticular gaſſo along with them. Dryden. GU"TTURAL. adj. | gutturalis, Latin.] Pronounced in 

Gvu'sTy. adj. [irom guſt.) Stormy ; tempeſtuous. the throat ; belonging to the throat. 

Once upon a raw and gufty day, ; The Hebrews have aſſi which letters are labial, which 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. Sb. Jul. Cz/. dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 
the naſals, and ſome of the vow. 


Or whirl'd tempeſtuous by the guſty wind. Thomfon. In attempting to 
GUT. . [ kutteln, German.] 1. The long pipe reach- els ſpiritally, the throat is brought to labour, and makes that 
which we call a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 


ing with many convolutions from the ſtomach to the vent. 
2. The — ; the receptacle of food : proverbially. 3. Gu'tT URALNESS, u. J. [from guttural.] The quality of 
Gluttory ; love of gormandiſing. being guttural. Did. 

(.) This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his guts in his Gr WORT. n. . [ gut and wort.] An herb. 2 
head. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſfſida. Gu v. n. /. [from guide.) A rope uſed to lift any thing in- 
A viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, cloſe tothe to the ſhip. Skinner. 


belly, and then the ſtrings of guts mounted upon a bridge, that 7, Gu'zzLe. v. n. [from gut, or guſt, to guttle or guſtle.] 
by this means the upper ſtrings ſtricken ſhould make the lower Jo gormandiſe ; to feed immoderately ; to ſwallow any 


reſound. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. j 
The inteſtines or guts may be inflamed by any acrid or poi- * — 2 d bowls the goſſipꝰs ſpirits raiſe 
"—_ 1 taken inwardly. _ 1 on Diet. Who while ſhe guzz/es chats the doctor's praiſe Roſcommon 
2.) And cramm'd them till their guts did ake ; uzzli i burſt 4 
With caudle, cuftard, and — : Hudibras: nnn WAS 2 Ca | 
With falſe weights their — guts they cheat, No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray 12955 
And ng their own to cover the deceit. 1 Juv. To fat the guæxling hogs with floods of whey. Gay 
(3-) Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy guts be ith anmoderat 4 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpent, To Gu'zzLe. v. The 1 wy with 4 guſt. 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee z which thou, Was | @ Ii dor * qt 5 d thin 
Fearing to lutfer thir{t and famiſhiment, : Seil — mad 2 — * legg 8˙ Dryden 
In poilon'd potion drank'ſt. Ha yr" 2 Go! ri n. /. [from zele ] A gormandiſer ; an im- 
To Gur. v. 2. [from the noun.] 1. * „% * 
draw; to exenterate. 2. To plunder of contents. 488 4 8 
(1.) The fiſhermen fave the 7 7 of their fiſn: ſome are GrBe. n. 45 [See Gr b.! RG 14. he — 
gutted, — powdered, and dried. —Carew's Cormwal. =—Ready in gybes, quick ' Shakeſp. Cymbeline 
(2. In Nero's arbitrary time y : Y 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, To Gre. v. N Sw fl Fi =_ Fr 
. : — * 
A troop of cut - throat guards were ſent to ſeize Dan. And common courtiers love to gybe and fler. Spenſer. 


The rich mens goods, and gut their palaces. . K 
Tom Brown of facetious Crs. — gutted a proper Gymna'sSTICALLY. adv. ' was gymnaſtick.] Athleti- 
i cally ; fitly for ſtrong exerciſe. 


name of its vowels, uſed it as freely as he pleaſed. Addiſon. or 8 ; 
Gu'TTaTED. adj. [from gutta, Latin, a drop.] Be- Such as with agility and E com- 
ſprinkled with drops; bedropped. Dic. _ poſed, _ actively uſe thoſe parts. — 
GulrrER. =. /. [from guttur, a throat, Latin] 1. A GYMNA'STICK. adh. H : gymnaſtique, French. 
ſſage for water ; a paſſage made by water. 2. A ſmall P ertaining to athletick exerciſes ; conſiſting of leaping, 
2 * wreſlling, running, 2 the dart, or quoit. 5 l 
* : The Cretans wiſely forbid their ſervants icks as we 

(.) Thele gutter tiles are in length n -IH4 as arms; and yet = A. modern footmen — themſelves 
Rocks riſe one above another, and have deep gutters worn in daily, whilſt their enervated lords are ſoftly = = _ = 


the fides of them by torrents of rain. Addiſon on Italy, * 5 . F 
E MNICK. k ; gymnique, French.] Such as 
To Ad TTER. v. à4. [from the noun.] To cut in ſmall practiſe the e or oy 2 2 :ſes. ] 
1 . . . Have not ſword- players, and ey'ry fort 
Ke fag, en honing winch, of Ln — 12 Milton. 
e gutter'd rocks, and congrega , , 8 a x 
— d to clog the guiltleſs keel, 9 88 adj. l. and owigua.] Having 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit the ſeeds . | 
Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by Gry'necocracy. . /. [yuramogaria ; g ynececratie, Fr. 
My cheeks are gutter'd with my tretting tears. 455. : — , 
Fil in a place, by my — 3 . oy 9 TI ” n. J. [gyro, Latin.] The act of turning any 
A narrow flooring, gutter d, wall d, til d. he 7 is efflub: 6 
To Gu'TTLE. v. n. [from gut.] To feed luxuriouſly; to „hich, n py 3 Fa, = 
ormandiſe. A low word. vious bodies into the ele&rick. Brown. 
His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a circle with 
Laughs at his thrift ; ans, laviſh of expence,  gyrations, continually repeated, the whole circle will appear 
Quaffs, crams, and guttles in his own fence. Dryden. ike fire; the reaſon of which is, that the ſenſation of the coal 


| . v. a, [fr J] To ſwallow. A low in the ſeveral places of that circle remains impreſſed: on the ſen- 
ag Ak ME (from gut, fetus, wail fi exct at egale 72 Newton. 
The fool ſpit in his porridge, to try if they'd hiſs: they Gyze. n. /. [gyrus, Latin. ] A circle deſcribed by any 
did not hiſs, and ſo he guttled . up, and ſcalded bis chops. ing moving in an orbit. 
L Eftrange, e thenceforth his approved ſkill to ward, 


Gu'rrIII. n. /. [from guttle.] A greedy eater, Or ſtrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre, 


* G * v 


Remember d he; ne car d for his 
Bur rudely rag d. —. And knowing this, ſhould I yet ſta 
Does the wild haggard tow'r into the (k penſer, Like fuch as blow away their liv 1 
Ho to ns rag by thy direction fly 7 Ys T And 3 redeem a 3 0 
her gyres the cloud namour'd of the! 
rage err) th cows embrace? == Sandy, = The por pions, ly ai 23838 
In — 5 £3745 about the Artick pole. "PE e * 
ic more quick he ſpins in gid * G ; , nolles. 
, Then falls, and in much fore his foul — 9x 1 _ had tam'd thee. Milton. 
Gr'xzD. adj. Falling in rings. pires. Dryden. A ihe toe * . in, and hap'd to meet 
Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, So down he fell _ eld his faſten'd feet; : 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe Tits henther from * iprawling on the ground, 
Genn Tf [gr Welk} Fon Shakeſp. To Grve. v. a. [fro , Gn... No 
. n. ſ. [gen, Welſh.] Fetters ; chains for the to enchain . t 5 th m the noun.] To fetter; to ſhackle ; 


With as little a web as this, will I enſnare as great a fly as 


The villains march wide betwixt the j 
* | Shakeſp. — dy , d. I will 9 thee in thine 


2 
* 


H A 8 


832 f . * 

Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, 2 note of 
aſpiration, ſounded only by a ftrong emiſſion of 
the breath, without any conformation of the or- 
gans of ſpeech, aud is therefore by many gramma- 
rians accounted no letter. The + in Engliſh is 

ſcarcely ever mute at the beginning of a word, or where 
it immediately precedes a vowel; as houſe, behaviour : 
where it is followed by a conſonant it has no found, ac- 
cording to the prefent pronunciation: but anciently, as 
now 555 Scotland, it made the ſyllable guttural; as right, 
ought. 4 
Ha. interject. [ha, Latin.] 1. An expreſſion of wonder, 
ſurpriſe, ſudden queſtion, or ſudden exertion. 2. An 
expreſſion of laughter. Uſed with reduplication. 
(1.) You ſhall look fairer ere I give or hazard: 
What ſays the golden cheſt ? ha ! let me fee. 
Ha ! what art thou! thou horrid headleſs trunk! 
It is my Haſtings. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
(2.) He faith among the trumpets ha, ha, and he ſmelleth 
the battle afar off. | Job, XXXIX. 25. 
Ha, ha, tis what ſo long I wiſh'd and vow'd ; 
Our plots and deluſions 
Have wrought ſuch confuſions, 


That the monarch's a flave to the crowd. Dryden. 
HAAR. n. , A fiſh. Ainſworth. 
HABEAS CORPUS. [Latin.] A writ, the which, a man 
indicted of ſome treſpaſs, being laid in priſon for the ſa ne, 
may haye out of the King's Bench, thereby to remove 
bimſelf thither at his own coſts, and to anſwer the cauſe 
there. Convel. 
HaBtrxDa'sHeR. . ſ. [This word is ingeniouſly deduced 
by Minſhew from habt ihr daſs, German, have you this, 
the expreſſion of a ſhopkeeper offering his wares to ſale. ] 
One who ſells ſmall wares ; a pedlar. 
Becauſe theſe cunning men are like haberdaſbers of ſmall 


Shakeſp. 


wares, it is not amiſs to ſet forth their ſhop. Bacon. 
A haberdaſher, who was the oracle of the coffee-houſe, de- 
clared his opinion. Addiſon, 


Ha'ztrDINE. n. . A dried ſalted cod. Ainſworth. 
Ha'szxceoN. 2. . [haubergeon, French; halbergium, 
low Latin.] Armour to cover the neck and breaſt; 
breaſt-plate ; neck-piece ; gorget. 
And halbert ſome, and ſome a habergion ; 


So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. 
— The ſhot let fly, and grazing 

Upon his ſaoulder, in the paſling, 

Lodg'd in 's braſs habergeon. Hudibras. 
HaB1i'LiMEnNT. n. . [habilement, French.] Dreſs; 

clothes ; garment. 
He the faireſt Una found, 
Strange lady, in fo ſtrange habiliment, 
Teaching the ſatyres. Fairy Queen. 
My riches are theſe poor habiliments, 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have, Shakeſpeare, 


H A B 


The clergy ſhould content themſelves with wearing gowng 

and other habil/:ments of Iriſh drapery. Sa vit. 

To HABTLTITATE. v. n. {habiliter, French] To quali- 
fy; to entitle. Not in uſe. 

Divers perſons in the houſe of commons were attainted, and 
thereby not legal, nor habilitate to ſerve in parliament, being 
diſabled in the higheſt degree. Baccn. 

HABZILITATT ION. . [from habilitate.] Qualification. 

The things are but habi/itations towards arms; and what is 
hahilitation without intention and act? Bacon, 

HaB1'LiTy. . /. [habilite, French.] Faculty; power: 
now ability. _ 

Ha'sit. . [habitus, Latin-b £ of any thing : 
as, habit of body. 2. Dreſs; trement ; garment. 
3. Habit is a power or ability in man of doing any thing, 
when it has been acquired by frequent doing the ſame 
thing. Locke. 4. Cuſtom; inveterate uſe. 

(2.) I ſhifted 

Into a madman's rags, t' aſſume a ſemblance 

The very dogs diſdain d; and in this habit 
Met I my father. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
I you have any juſtice, any pity ; 

If ye be any thing, but churchmens habits. 
Both the 
compared w1 


Shakeſp. 
ts being dreſſed in the fame Engliſh habzt, ſtory 
ſtory, judgment may be made betwixt them. 
Dryden. 
The ſcenes are old, the habits are the ſame 
We wore laſt vear. Dryden. 
Changes there are in veins of wit, like thoſe of habts or 
other modes. Tem! le. 
There are among the ſtatues ſeveral of Venus, in different 
habits, _ | Adiliſon on Ita! y. 
The clergy are the only ſet of men who wear a diſtinct habit 
from others. Soft. 
(3-) He hath a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
rey 1 ; Shakeſp. 
(4. e is, b ent ition of the fin- 
ful act, to continue and Art 2 it, All Knack it ſettles into 
a fixed confirmed habit of fin; which being that which the 
apoltle calls the finiſhing of fin, ends certainly in death; 
death not only as to merit, but alſo as to actual infliction. 


South, 
No civil broils have fince his death aroſe, 
But faction now by habit does obey ; 
And wars have that reſpe& for his repoſe, 
As winds for halcyons when they breed at ſea. Dryden. 


« The force of education is ſo great, that we may mould thc 
minds and manners of as young into what ſhape we pleaſe, and 
give the impreſſions of habits, as ſhall ever afterwards re- 
main 


. Atter bury» 
To Ha's1T. v. @. [from the noun.] To dreſs ; to accou- 
tre ; to array. 
Preſent yourſelf and your fair princeſs 
Before Leontes : 
She ſhall be habited as it becomes | 
The of your bed. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Having called to his memory Sir George Villiers, and the 
cloaths he uſed to wear, in whuch at that time he ſeemed to be 


H AB 

habited, he thought him to be that perſon. Clarendm. 
They habited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, and imi- 
tated them in their ruſtick dances. den. 
HA'BITALE. adj. [habitable, French; habitabi'is, La- 
tin.] Capable of being dwelt in; capable of ſullaining 
human creatures. | 
By means of our ſolitary ſituation, we know well moſt part 


of the habitable world, and are ourſelves unknown. Bacon. 
That was her torrid and inflaming time: 
This is her habitable tropique clime. Donne. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Conley. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, purſue. Dryden 


Ha'pbtTABLENESS. n. , [from babitable.] Capacity of 
being dwelt in. | | 
The cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that controverſy 
of the habitableneſs of the torrid zone. More. 
Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical roundneſs of the 
earth, the being of antipodes, and of the habitableneſs of the 


torrid zone, are abundantly demonſtrated. Ray. 
Ha'BiTance. / [habitat io, Latin.] Dwelling ; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, 
That here in deſart haſt thine habitance ? 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth do'ſ hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance. 
| Spenſer”s Fairy Queen. 
Ha'niTanT. . / [habitant, Fr. habitans, Latin.] Dwel- 
ler ; one that lives in any place ; inhabitant. 
Not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 


Officious; but to the earth's habitant. Milton. 
Pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view 

Stand ſtill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie, 

Or habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky. | Pope. 


HaBriTa'TIon. . , [Habitat ion, Fr. habitatia, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of a place receiving dwellers. 2. Act of in- 
habiting ; ſtate of dwelling. 3. Place of abode ; dwel- 


ling 


(z.) - Amplitude almoſt immenſe, withſtand 
Numerous, and ev'ry ſtar perhaps a world. 
Of deſtin'd habitation. Milton. 
(2.) Palaces, 
For want of habitation and repair, 
Diſſolve to heaps of ruins, Denham. 


Rocks and mountains, which in the firſt ages were high 
and craggy, and conſequently then inconvenient for habitation, 
were by continual deterration brought to a lower pitch. 

Woodward. 

(3.) Wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave many, built her 

houſe of that nature which is common unto all ; ſhe made not 


this or that man her habitation, but dwelt in us. Hooker. 


God oft deſcends to viſit men 
Unſeen, and through their habitations walks 
To mark their doings. | | 
HABITATOR. „ [Latin] Dweller ; inhabitant. 
The ſun's nce is more continued unto the northern inha- 
bitants ; and the longeſt day in Cancer is longer unto us than 
that in Capricorn unto the ſouthern hab:tators. Brown. 


Hazi'TUAL. adj. [habituel, from habit, Fr.] Cuſtoma- 


Milton. 


ry; accuſtomed ; inveterate ; eſtabliſhed by frequent repe- 
tition. It is uſed for both good and ill. : 
Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims. * South. 


By length of time | 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left ot their habitual ſtains ; | 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains. Dryden. 
Tis impoſſible to become an able artiſt, without making your 
art 2@61 to you | | Dryden. 
Hen TUALLY. adv. [from habitual.] Cuſtomarily; by 
it, 


Hasi'Tupe. . . [habitudo, Lat. habitude, Pr.] 


H A C 


and qualities of mind ſanctify our natures, 


Internal 
Atterbury. 


graces 
and render us habitually holy. 


To HAZUTUATE. v. a. [habituer, Fr.] To accuſtom ; 


to uſe one's ſelf by frequent repetition ; with 70. 
Men are firſt corrupted by bad counſel and company, and 
next they habituate themſelves ta their vicious practices. 
Tillotſon. 
Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the exerciſe of a 
greater muſcular ſtrength. Arbuthnot. 


1. Re- 


lation; reſpect; ſtate with regard to ſomething elſe. 2. 
Familiariry ; converſe; frequent intercourſe. 3. Long 
cuſlom; babit ; inveterate uſe. his is more properly 
habit. 4. The power of doing any thing acquired by 
frequent repetition. 

(1.) We cannot conclude this complexion of nations from 
the vicinity or habitue they hold unto the ſun. Brown. 

The will of God is like a ſtreight unalterable rule; but the 
various comportments of the creature, either thwarting this 
rule, or holding conformity to it, occaſions ſeveral habitudes of 
this rule unto it. Hale's Orig in of Mankmd. 

It reſults from the very nature of things, as they ſtand in 
ſuch a certain habitude, or relation to one another. South. 

As by the objective part of perfect happineſs we underitand 
that which is beſt and laſt, and to which all other things are to 
be referred ; fo by the formal part muſt be underſtood the beſt 
and laſt habitude of man toward that beſt object. Norris. 

In all the habitudes of life 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife; 


Variety we (till purſue. + Swift. 
(2.) His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 

Was ſuch dead authors could not give; 

But habitudes with thoſe who live. Dryden. 


To write well, one muſt have frequent habitudes wita the 
beſt company. | Dryden. 
(3-) Mankind is willing to continue in a pleaſing, error, 
ſtrengthened by a long habitude. Dryden. 
hy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, 
And pitying love, muſt feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeit obſcene, and vulgar ribaldry, 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long Hhabitude from bad to worſe ; 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the dlire ful curſe. Prior, 
(4-) It is impoſſible to gain an exact habitude, without a 
infinite number of acts and perpetual practice. Dryden. 
HA ANA. adv, [hap ne hap, or nap; as would nould, 
or ne would ; will nill, or ne will; that is, let it hap- 
ten or not.] At random; at the mercy of chance; 
without any rule or certainty of effect. 
He circles draws and ſquarcs, 
With Cyphers, aſtral characters ; 
Then looks em o'er to underſtand em, 
Although ſet down habuab at random. Hudibras. 


To HACK. v. a. [Paccan, Saxon; hacken, Dutch; ha- 
cher, Fr. from acare, an axe, Saxon.] 1. To cut into 
ſmall pieces; to chop; to cut flightly with frequent 
blows ; to mangle with unſkilful blows. It bears com- 
monly ſome notion of contempt or malignity. 2. To 


ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 
(r.) He put on that armour, whereof there was no one 
piece wanting, though hacked in ſame places, bewraying ſome 


tight not long ſince paſſed. Sidney. 
What a ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as thou haſt done, 
and ſay it was in fight! Shakeſp. Henry IV, 
Richard the ſecond here was hack'd to death. Shakeſp. 
Ill fight till from my bones my fleſh be hackr. Shakeſþ. 
One flouriſhing branch of his molt royal root 
Is hackt down, and his ſummer leaves all taded, 
By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. Shakeſh, 
Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dr den. 
Not the hack'd helmet, nor the duſty field, | 
But purple veits and flow'ry garlands pleaſe. Adiſon, 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, back and mawl.. Pope, 


H A H 


And all the powers of hell, in full 6, i 
Flouriſh'd their ſakes, D Crafs, 
(2-) Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you baggage, 
. you ST oy TD. * 4e. 
a'CKLE. n. . Rau ſilk ; any filmy ſubſtance unſpun. 8 tions may become * ; 
Take the hack/e of a cock 4 — neck, or _ * : - Mas of threeſcore years ns 
top: take off one ſide of the feather, and then take the hack/e To H ing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? Dryden, 
ilk, gold or ſilver thread, and make theſe faſt at the bent of 7e Hao. v. 4. [from the noun.] To torment ; to barraly 
the hook. Walton's Ang ler. N war ing wa 1 
To Ha cK LE. v. a. [from hack.] To drefs flax. 2 ſee vißßons, — 
Hock uEv. n. / [hacnai, Welſh; hackeneye, Teuton. — ook . as 2 44 cir as * qr 
baquente, French. | 1. A pacing horſe. 2. A hired fancy of omens, tales, and viſions ! L'Eftrang 
horſe ; hired horſes being uſually taught to pace, or te- HARD. adj. [hagard, French.) 1. Wild; untamed ; 
commended as good pacers. 3. A hireling ; a proſtitute. jrreclaimable. 2. Mike, German.] Lean; rugged ; 
4 Any thing let out for hire. 5. Much ufed ; common. perhaps, ugly. To this ſenſe I have put the following 
(, Light and lewd perſons were as eahily ſuborned to make aſſage; for the author ought to have written hagard 
an affidavit for money, as pott-hortes and hackney- are taken to formed with paiiics ; wildly diſordered 1 
lire. _— (1.) As bagard hawk, preſaming to contend 


H A 
(2.) Diſarm them, and let them queſtion; let them keep 
their limbs whole, and hack our Engliſh. Shakeſp. 
To Hack. v. n. To hackney ; to turn hackney or proſti- 


tute. Hanmer. 


Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, 


With hardy fowl above his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth ſpend 


os = ry run F ran _ rung — To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy Queen, 

With his accumulative and hachrey tongue. Roſcommon. Tk the + $ too a 

That is no more than every lover 3 LED are as coy and wild, 

Does from his hackney lady ſuffer. Hudibras. ard as the rock. P ,  Thakeſp. 
Shall each ſpurgall'd hackney of the day, (2) A bagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of dog, 

Grand nw — on d ſycophant, pretend : with good fleſh upon's back, fell into company N 

To break my windows. ohe. : i F e. 

„ 4 (3-) Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 

Not quite ſo well, however, as one gught; W 2 and hagar [” heav'n he caſt. | Dryden, 

A hackney coach may chance to ſpoiFa thought. Pope. Now f 1 the conſcious looks, the face now pale, 

(5-) Theſe notions young ſtudents in phyſick derive from ow fluſhing red, the down-caſt bagard eyes, 

Shams Or fixt on earth, or ſlowly rais'd ! Smith, 


their hackney authors. ey. X : . 
To Ha'cxwey. v. 4. [from the noun.] To praQtiſe in one me - 4 4 _ wo 8 n * 
thing ; to accuſtom, as to the road. 3 or naws. 3. hag. wad uled it tot 
He is long hackney'd in the ways of men. 2 want of underſtanding it. p 
Ha'cqueron. 2. / [haquet, old French, a little horle.] Eee thee days paſt which has 2 ln —_ 


Some piece of armour. od + — 
Vo aw ſee the very faſhion of the Iriſh horſeman in his — * 22 h — Sy — Shabeſp. 
long hoſe, riding ſhoes of coſtly cordwain, his hacqueton, and A "a — Rion fly? Ys PR 


his habergeon. Spenſer” s State of Ireland. 
Hap. The preterite and part. paſſ. of have. I had better, 
you had better, &c. means the ſame as, it would be bet- 
ter for me or you ; or, it would be more eligible : it is al- In a dark grot, the baleful haggard lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. Garth, 


ways uſed potentially, not indicatively ; nor is have ever 
uſed to that import. We fay likewiſe, it had been better Ha'ccarpLy. adv. [from baggard.) Deformedly ; ug- 
lily. | 


3 
I had rather be a country ſervant maid, 


I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of the aires, the 


brancher, the ramiſh hawk, and the haggard. Walton. 
(3.) Beneath the gloomy covert 2 yew, 


For her the rich Arabia ſweats her gum ; 
10us oils from diſtant Indies come, 


Than a great queen with this condition. Shakeſp. And prec 
Had we not better leave this Utica, | How haggardly ſoe er ſhe looks at home. Dryden. 
To arm Numidia in our cauſe ? Addiſon's Cato. Ha'gcotss. n. . [trom hog or — A maſs of meat, ge- 
in 


Ha'ppock. n. , [hadet, Fr.] A ſea-fiſh of the cod kind, nerally pork chopped, and incloſed in a membrane. 
but ſmall. Scotland it is commonly made in a ſheep's maw of the en- 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with pilchards, herrings, and trails of the ſame animal, cut ſmall, with ſuet and ſpices. 
— baddechs. Carew. Ha'corsn. adj. [from hag.] Of the nature of a hag ; de- 
Herr. . / Pærr, Saxon ; heft, Dutch, from To have or formed; 99: 04 a 
Bold,] A handle; that part of any inftrument that is But on us both did haggi/b age ſteal on, : 
taken into the bon. ; And wore us out of a&. n _ 
This brandiſh'd dagger ; To HA'GGLE. v. a. [corrupted from hackle or hack. ] IO 
I'll bury to the hat in her fair breaſt, Dryd. and Lee's Oedip. cut; to chop; to ma Teo het fab 
——— of the joints are the 3 Suffolk firſt died, and York all bagged o'er 1 
members. 5 b C him where i he lay i 'd. %. 
A needle is a fimple body, being only made of ſteel; but 2 7. Hats. v. n. To be 9 bargain ; to be 


| pound, becauſe its handle is made of f ö 
— different from the blade. al Watty * — long in coming to the price. 

To HArr. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſet in a haft. Hale A, . , [from baggle.] 1. One that cuts. 2 

: Ainſworth One that is tardy in bargaining. 5 _ 8 

Aon 


in, Saxon; beckle, a witch, Ha'otScrarnen. n. . [ay and yeapo.] 
nll, > may pa ter. The Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
u Teſtament into the law, the prophets, and the bagragr®- 


3. An old ugly woman. 
th i ient prince, and made a phers. 
rd their heads, Ind clope their hands; Hem. eg. An expreſſion of fadden effort. 


HAT 


Her coats tuck'd up, and all her motions juſt, 
She ſtamps, and then cries hab / at ev'ry thruſt. 
HAIL. =. / [Pazel, Saxon] Drops of rain frozen in their 
falling. Locke. 
—— Thunder mix'd with hail, 

Hail mix d with fire muſt rend th Egyptian ſky. Milton. 

To Hair, v. n. To pour down hail. 
, My people ſhall dwell in a peaceable habitation when it ſhall 


coming down on the foreſt, If. xxxii. 19, 
Hair. inter. [hel, health, Saxon: hail, therefore, is the 


fame as /aive of the Latins, or vy1ai'r of the Greeks, 


health be to you.] A term of ſalutation now uſed only 
in poetry ; health be to you. It is uſed likewiſe to 


things inanimate. 

Hail, hail, brave friend ! 

2 the king the knowledge of the broil. 
er ſic k head is bound about with clouds: 


It does not look as it would have a hail 


Shakeſp. 


Or health with'd in it, as on other morns. Ben. Johnſon. 
The angel hail 

Beſtow'd, the holy falutation us'd 

Long after to bleſt Mary, ſecond Eve. Milton. 


Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors ! hail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor Miltox. 
All hail, he cry'd, thy country's and love; 
Once firſt of men below, now firſt of birds above. Dryden. 
Hail to the fun ! from whoſe returning light 
The chearful ſoldier's arms new luſtre take. Rowe. 
To HaiL. v. a. [from the noun.] To falnte ; to call to. 
A galley drawing near unto the ſhore, was hailed by a Turk, 
accompanied with a troop of horſemen. Knolles. 
hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breaſt, 
And hai/ me thrice to everlaſting reſt. en. 
3 or. n. /. [hail and ſhot.] Small ſhot ſcattered 
ike hail. 
The maſter of the artillery did viſit them ſharply with mur- 
dering hail/hot, from the pieces mounted towards the top of the 
hill. | Hayward. 
Ha'iLsTowe. n. / [hail and 
ball of bail. 
ou are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 


Dryden. 


Ha'ixy. adj. [from hair. 


HAL 


Much is breeding; , 
Which, like the courſer's hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpent's poiſon. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
(3. If thou takꝰſt more 
Or leis than juſt a pound ; if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
Thou dieſt. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and knows better 
than any man what is not to he written. Dryden. 
(4.) He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies: if 
you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of your profeſſion. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Ha'txprAintD. adj. [This ſhould rather be written He- 
brained, unconſtant, unſeitled, wild as a hare.] Wild; 
irregular; unſteady. 
Let's leave this town ; for they are hairbrain d ſlaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
mk eare's Henry VI. 
Ha'tnnxeADTHR. . / [hair and breadth.] A very (mall 
diſtance ; the diameter of a hair. 
Seven hundred choſen men left-handed could lin 
an hairbreadth, and not mils. Fu 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; | 
Of hairbreadth "(capes in th imminent deadly breach. 
Shakeſpeare, 


ſtones at 
„XX. 16. 


HII EL. n. . The name of a flower; the hyacinth. 
Ha'txcLoTH. n. / [hair and cloth.) Stuff made of hair, 


very rough and prickly, worn ſometimes in mortification. 
It is compoſed of reeds and parts of plants woven together, 
like a piece of hazrcloth. Grew's Muſeum. 


HairLa'ce. . . [hair and lace.] The fillet with which 


women tie up their hair. ; 
Some worms are commonly reſembled to a woman's hair- 


lace or fillet, thence called tenia. Harvey. 
If Molly ha to be careleſs, 
And but neglects to warm her hairlace, | 
She gets a cold as ſure as death. Swift, 
Ha'txLEss. adj. [from hair] Wanting hair. 
White beards have arm d their thin and hairleſs —_ 
Againſt thy majeſty. hakeſp. 


fene] A particle or ſingle Ha'iziness. n. / [from hairy.] The ſtate of being co- 


vered with hair, or abounding with hair. 


1. Overgrown with hair; co- 


vered with hair. 2. Confiſting of hair. 


Or baiftcne in the ſun. , Shakeſp. 1.) She his hairy temples then had rounded 
N l eds, — ye 3 ho — Drake with Arn of — 4 8 
L : g 3 A 
Har'Ly. adj. (from hail.) Conſiſting of hail. — e eee 1 
From whoſe dark womb a rattling tempeſt pours, (2.) ———— Storms have ſhed 

Which the cold North congeals to haily — Pope. From vines the hairy honours of their head. Dryden. 

HAIR. 2. /. {hen, Saxon.] 1. One of the common tegu- HAK E. n. A kind of fiſh 
ments of the It is to be found upon all the parts The coaſt is ſtored with mackrel and hate. Carew. 
of the body, except the ſoles of the feet and the palms cf H,'gor. . { [from hake.] A kind of fiſh. Ainſwarth. 


the hands. When we examine the hairs with a microſ- 
cope, we find that they have each a round bulbous root, 
which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, and which draws their 
nouriſhment from the ſurrounding humours: that each 
hair conſiſts of five or fix others, wrapt up in a common 
tegument or tube. They grow as the nails do, each part 
near the root thruſting forward that which is immediately 


above it, and not by any liquor along the hair in 
1 hair. 3. 


tubes, as plants grow. Quincy. 


Any thing proverbially ſmall. 4. Courſe ; order; grain ; 
the hair falling in a certain direQion. | 
(2.) My fleece of woolly hair uncurls. Shakeſp. 


Shall the difference of hair only, on the ſkin, be a mark of 
2 different internal conſtitution between a changeling and a 


drill? Locke. 
Naughty lady 


Theſe bairs m_ — do'ſt raviſh from my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Hal, in local names, is derived like a! from the Saxon 


Pealle, i. e. a hall, a palace. In Gothick a/b ſignifies a tem- 
ple, or any other famous building. Gibſon's Camden. 


HA'LBERD. „ / [halebarde, French: hallebarde, Dutch, 


from barde, an axe, and halle, a court, halberds being the 

common weapons of guards.] A battle-axe fixed to a 

long pole. | | 

: dvance thy halberd higher than my breaſt. Shale ſn. 

Our halberds did ſhut up his ge. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band, 

Caps on their heads, and balberds in their hand, 


Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 


HALSERDIER. . , [balebardier, Fr. from balberd.) One 


who is armed with a balberd. ; ; 
The ducheſs appointed him a guard of thirty halberdeer;, in 


al of murrey and blue, to attend his perſon. Bacon. 
The kivg had only his halberdeers, and fewer of them than 


© 1. 


H A L 


Ha'r.cyox. . {. [halcys, Lat.] A bird, of which it is 
ſaid that the breeds in the fea, and that there is always a 
calm during her incubation. 

Such ſmiling g as theſe, ſooth ev'ry paſſion, 


Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods ; 


Renege, athrm, and turn their halcyon beaks 


With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters. Shakeſp. 
Amidit our arms as quiet you ſhall be, 
As halcyo9ns brooding on a Winter ſea. Dryden. 


Ha'rcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; quiet; till ; 
peaceful. 
When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſts ceaſe, 
His halcycn days brought forth the arts of peace. Denham. 
No man can expect eternal ſerenity and halcy:n days from fo 
incompetent and partial a cauſe, as the conſtant courſe of the 
ſun in the equinoctial circle. | Bentley. 
Halt. adj. [This ſhould rather be written hail, from hel, 
health.] Healthy; found ; hearty ; well complexioned. 
My ſeely ſheep like well below, 
For thley been hals enough I trow, 
And liken their abode. Spenſer. 
Some of theſe wiſe partizans concluded the government had 
hircd two or three hundred hale men, to be pinioned, if not 


exccuted, as the pretended captives. Addiſon. 
His itomach too begins to fail: 
Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and bale, 
Put now he's quite another thing: 
I will; he may held out till Spring. Swift. 


To Ila E. v. a. (halen, Dutch; haler, French.] To drag 
by force, to pull violently and rudely. 

Fly to your houte ; 

The plcbeians have got your fellow tribune, 

And Hale him up aid duwn. Shakefd. Coriolanus. 

Nv third comfort, 

Starr'd molt unluczily, is from my breaſt 

Hal" out to murder. Shak:/þ. 

Give diligence that thou may'ſt be delivered from him, left 


he bale thee to the judge. Luke. 
He by the neck hath Ha“ d, in pieces cut, 
And iet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 
Thithcr by harpy- footed furies hal'd, 
At certain revolutions, all the damn d 
Are brought. Milton. 


This figiſtrous gravity is drawn that way by the great artery, 
which then ſubſideth, and haleth the heart unto it. Brown. 
Wuo would not be diſguited with any recreation, in itſelf 
indifferent, if ke thould with blows be haled to it when he had 
no mind ? Locke. 
In all the tumults at Rome, thovgh the people proceeded 
ſometimes to puli and ale one another about, yet no blood was 
was >< awn till the time ot the Gracchi. Swift. 


HA LER. n. /. [trom hale.] He who pulls and hales. 
FALF. . / plural batves. [ Pealp, Sax. and all the Teu- 
touick divlets. The 1 is often not ſounded] 1. A 
mviety ; ne part of wo; an equal part. 2. It ſome- 
times hat: 4 plutal fignification when a number is divided. 
(I.) An e acre of land. 1 Sam. Xiv. 14. 
Many might go to heaven with half the labour they go to 
hell, it they would veature their mdufiry the right way. 


Ben. Johnſon. 
Well choſen friendſhip, the moſt noble 
Of all virtues, all our joys makes double, 
And into halbes divides du, trouble. Denham. 
Or what but riches is there known 
Which man can ſolely call his on; 
In wich no creature goes his half, 
Uuleſs it be to ſquint and laugh? Hudibras. 


No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell ; 
For none but hands divine could work fo well. 


Of our manufacture toreign markets took off one half, and 


the other hal werc conſumed amongſt ourſelves. Locke. 
The council is made up half out of the noble families, and 
half out of the plebeian, | | Addi ſen on Italy. 
Half the miſery of life might be extinguiſhed, would men 
alleviate the general curſe by mutual comp Addiſon, 


H A L 
Her 31 in thy ſofter hal 
Bury d and loſt, ſhe ought to grieve. 


Prix, 
Natural was it for a prince, who had propoſed to himſelf the 
empire of the world, not to neglect the fea, the half of his 


dominions. | Arbuthnot, 
(2.) Had the land ſelected of the beſt, 
Hal/ had come hence, and let the world provide the reſt, 
Dryden 


HaLe. adv. 1. In part; equally. 2. It is much nſcd in 
compoſition to ſignify a thing imperfeQ, as the following 
examples will ſhow. 

(.) I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 
To lead my way; half loth, and ba#f conſenting. Dryden. 

HA 3 n. /. One not born of the fame father and 
mother. 

Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, by the dit. 
ſection of the mother, were laid open to the world? Whether 
a ſiſter by the haulf-b/ood ſhall inherit before a brother's daughter 
by the whole blood? Locke, 


HALT BLOODED. adj. [half and blood.] Mean; degene- 


rate. 
The let alone lies not in your good will. 
Nor in thine, lord. | | 
—— Halj-blaoded fellow, yes. Shakeſp. 
HATLr-cAr. n, / Cap imperfectly put of 
moved, 
With certain ha{f-caps and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens, 
Ha'LFENDEAL. n. / [half and del, Saxon.] Part, 
Spenſer. 
Showing only part 


Kirg Lear. 
or faintly 


HaLe-eAcCeD. adj. [half and face.] 
of the face; ſmall-taced : in contempt. 
Proud incroaching tyranny 
Burns with revenging fire, whole hopeful colours 
Advance, a half-faced fun firiving to ſhine. Fhate ſp. 
This fame half. faced fellow, Shadow ; give me this man: 
he preſents no mark to the enemy; the foeman may with as 
great aim level at the edge of a penknife. Shake/p. 
HALF-HATCHED., adj. [half and hatch.] Imperfey 


hatched. 
Here, thick as hailſtones pour, 
Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, a mingled ſhow'r, 
Among the rabble rain. Cay. 
HAaLF-HEARD. adv. Imperfectly heard ; not heard to an 
end. s 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe ; * 
Back to thy native iſlands might' ſt thou ſail, 
And leave half-heard the melanchely tale. Pope. 
HAlr-Moox. . /. 1. The moon in its appearance when 
at half increaſe or decreaſe. 2. Any thing in the figure of 
a half- moon. 
(2.) Sec how in warlike muſter they appear, 
In rhombs and wedges, and haif-moyns and wings. Milton. 
Halr-reny. n. / plutal ha#-pence. [half and peny.] 1. 
A copper coin, of which two make a peny. 2. It has the 
force of an adjective conjoined with any thing of which 
it denores the price. 
(1.) Bardolph ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it twelve leagues, and 
ſold it for three half-pence. Sbakeſp. 
I thank you; and ſure, dear friend, my thanks are too dear 
of a bal!f-peny. : Shakeſf. 
He cheats for ha/f-pence, and he doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferryboat. Dryden. 
ſo much as one ſin- 


Never admit this pernicious coin, no not 


gle balf-peny. | Sawift. 
( 2.) There ſhall be in England ſeven haif-peny loaves fold for 
a peny. Shakeſp. 


You will wonder how Wood could get his majeſty's broad 
ſeal for ſo great a ſum of bad money, and that the nobility here 
could not obtain the ſame favour, and make our own hat- 
pence as we uſed to do. Sawift. 


— n, J [half and pike.] The ſmall pike carried 
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The various ways of paying the ſalute with the haf. pile. Tat. 
Hart r-yeixT. n. /. [half and pint.) The fourth part of a 
uarr. a . 
Y One haft int bottle ſerves them both to dine; 

And is at once their vinegar and wine. 

Harr-scnoraRr. n. /. One imperfectly learned. 

We have many half-ſcholars now-a-days, and there is much 
confuſion and inconſiſtency in the notions and opinions of ſome 

_ perſons. Watts. 
Harr-Stas over, A proverbial expreſſion for any one far 
advanced. It is commonly uſed of one half drunk. 
I am half-ſras cer to death; 
And ſince I mutt die once, I would be loth | 
To make a double work of what's half finiſh'd. Dryden. 
Hatr-SiGHTED. adj. [half and fight.] Seeing imperfectly ; 
having weak diſcernment. 

The officers of the king's houſhold had need be provident, 
both for his honour and thrift : they muſt look both ways, elle 
they are but half-/izbted. | Bacon. 

HaLr-s THERE. rm. /. [half and ſphere.] Hemiſphere. 
| Let night grow blacker with thy plots ; and day, 


At ſhewing but thy head forth, ſtart away 
From this FalF-ſphere. Ben. Johnſon. 
HaLlr-STRAINED. adj. [ha?f and train.] Halt-bred ; im- 
perfect. 


I find I'm but a half-Rrai'd villain yet, 
But mungril-miſchicvous ; for my blood boil'd 
To view this brutal a&. Dryden. 
HaLe-sworD. n. / Cluſe fight; within half the length 
of a ſword. 
I am a rogue, if I were not at hal/-ſword with a dozen of 
them two hours together. Shakeſp. 
HaLy-way. adv [half and way.] In the middle. 
Fearleſs he fees, who is with virtue crown d, 
The tempeſt rage, and hears the thunder found ; 
Ever the ſame, let fortune ſmile or frown : 
Serenely as he liv'd refigns his breath ; 
Meets deſtiny ha/f-way, nor ſhrinks at death. Granville. 


Haily-wir. u. /. [half and wit.] A blockhead ; a fooliſh 
tellow. 
Half-wits are fleas, fo little and fo light, 
We ſcarce could know they live, but that they bite. Dryden, 
HALr-wirreb. adj. [from ha!f-wit.] ImperfeQly fur- 
niſhed with uncei ſtanding. When half is added to any word 
noting perſonal qualities, it commonly notes contempt. 

I would rather have truſted the refinement of our language, as 
to ſound, to the judgment of the women than of Haft ted 
poets. Swift. 

Jack had paſſed for a poor, well-meaning, ha/f-auitted, 
crack-brained fellow: people were ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find him 
in ſuch a roguery. Arbuthnot's Hit. Jobn Bull. 

H Lis Ur. u. A ſort of fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Ha'trpom. „/ [Paliz dom, holy judgment, or Paliz and 
dame, for lady.] Our bleſſed lady. In this it ſhould be 


Halidam. 
By my hali dom, quoth he, ; 
Ye a great maſter are in your degree. Hubberd Tale. 
Ha'timass. . /. [Paltz and maſs.] The feaſt of All- ſouls. 
She came adorned hither like fweet May ; 
Sent back like halimaſs, or ſhorteſt day. 
Ha Lir vous. adj. |halitus, Lat.] Va s; ſumcus. 
We ſpeak of the atmoſphere as of a peculiar thin and hali- 
tuous liquor, much lighter than ſpirit of wine. Boyle. 
HL. n. , [Pal, Saxon; halle, Dutch.] 1. A court of 
juſtice ; as, Weſtminſter Hall. 2. A manour-houſe fo 
called, becauſe in it were held courts for the tenants. 3. 
The publick room of a corporation. 4. The firſt large 
room of a houſe. 
(1.) O loſt too ſoon in yonder houſe or hall. Pope. 
(2.) Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of the hall houſe, and the whole eftate. Addiſon. 
(3.) With expedition on the beadle call, 
To ſummon all the company to the hall, Garth, 


Shakeſp. 
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(4) That light we fee is burning in my hall. Shakeſpeare. 
0 is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 
With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ftry balls 
And courts of princes. Milton. 
HaLLE LUA. n. ,. [.m\>5n Praiſe ye the Lord.) A 
ſong of thankſgiving. 
Then ſhall thy ſaints 
Unfained hallelujabs to Thee ſing, 
Hymns of high praiſe. Miltcn. 
Singing thoſe devout hymns and heavenly anthems, in which 
the church militant ſeems ambitious to emulate the triumphant, 
and echo hack the ſolemn praiſes and hallelujabs of the celettial 
choirs, Boyle. 
Ha'LLoo. interj. [The original of this word is controvert- 
ed: ſome imagine it corrupted from à lui, to him! others 
from allons, let us go! and Skinner from haller, to draw.] 


A word of encouragement when dogs are let loofe on their 


game. | 
Some popular chief, 
More noiſy than the reſt, but cries hallco, 
And, in a trice, the bellowing herd come out. Dryden. 
To Ha'Lt oO. v. n. [haler, Fr.] 1. To cry as after thedogs. 
2. To treat as in contempt. 
(1. — A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallo to, nor chear'd with horn. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Country folks baloced and houted after me, as the ar- 
ranteſt coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoulders to his enemy. 
Sidney. 
To Ha'11.,00. v. a. 1. To encourage with ſhouts. 2. Io 
Chaſe with ſhouts. 3. To call or ſhout to. 
(1.) If, whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Though gout and age his ſpeed detain, 


Old John þa/lccs his hounds again. Prior, 
(2.) ——— If I fly, Marcus, 
Halico me like a hare. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


| (3-) When we have found the king, he that firſt lights on 

him, Halloo the other. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

To Ha'L.Low. v. a. [Palzian, Palig, Saxon, holy.] 1. 

To conſecrate ; to make holy. 2. To reverence as holy ; 
as, hallowed be thy name. 

(1.) When we ſanctify or ha/low churches, it is only to 
teſtify that we make them places of publick reſort ; that we in- 
veſt God himſelf with them, and that we ſever them from com- 
mon uſes. Hooker. 

It cannot be endured to hear a man profeſs that he putteth fire 
to his neighbour's houſe, but yet ſo ha/lowweth the fame with 
prayer, that he hopeth it ſhall not burn. Hecker. 

Is't Cade that I have flain, that monftrous traitor ? 

Sword, I will Hale thee for this thy deed, 

And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead. 

My prayers p | 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet pray'rs and wiſhes 
Are all I can return. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
God from work 

Now reſting, bleſs d and ha/iow'd the ſeventh day, 

As reſting on that day from all his works, 

But not in filence holy kept. | 

Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 

And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryden. 

No ſatyr lurks within this ballow'd ground; 
But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound, Grarrv. 
HaLliucina'TION. u. [hallucinatio, Lat.] Errour 
blunder ; miſtake ; folly. | 

A waſting of fleſh, without cauſe, is frequently termed a 
bewitched diſcaſe; but queſtionleſs a mere hallucination of the 

lgar. Harwey. 

his muſt have been the ha//ucination of the tranſcriber, who 
probably miſtook the daſh of the I fora T. Addiſen , 
Harm. u. /. [Pealm, Saxon.] Straw : pronounced batumn : 
which ſee. | 
HA Lo. n. A red circle round the ſun or moon. 

If the hail'be a little flatted, the light tranſinitted may grow 

fo ſtrong, 4 a little leſs diſtance than that of twenty - ſix de- 
* 1.2 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 
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grees, 2s to forma halo about the fun or moon ; which halb, To HA TVI. v. 4. 


as often as the hailſtones are duly figured, may be coloured. 


I faw by reflexion, in a veſſel of 1 water, thr e 
halo's, crowns or rings of colours about the ſun, like three lit- 
tle runbows, concentrick to his body. Newton. 

Ha'LStzninG. adj. [ hal, German; haſs, Scottiſh, the 
neck.] Sounding harthly ; inharmonious in the throat or 
tongue. Not in uſe. 

This ill ba/ſeuing horny name hath, as Cornuto in Italy, 
opened a gap to the ſcoffs of many. Carew, 

Ha't5er. u. /. [from Palr, neck, and reel, a rope. It is 
now in marine pronunciation corrupted to hawſer.] A 
rope leſs than a cable. 

A beechen maſt then in the hollow baſe 
They hoiſted, and with well-wreath'd halſers hoiſe 


Their white fails. Chapman. 
No haljers need to bind theſe veſſels here, | 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no ſtorms they fear. Dryden. 


To HaLT. v. n. [Pealr, Saxon, lame; Pealran, to limp.] 
1. Toliup: to be lame. 2. To = m a march. 3. To 
hefitate ; ro ſtand dubious. 4. To fail ; to faulter. 

(1.) And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes 
On me, that halt and am miſ-ſhapen thus ? Shbakeſp. 
Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, 
Or wers of exil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 


Till ha/ting vengennce overtook our age. Dryden. 
Spenſer himſelf affects the obſolete, 
And Sidney's verſe ha/ts ill on Roman feet. Pate. 
(2.) I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. 
Addiſon. 
(3-) How long halt ye between two opinions? 1 Kings. 


(4.) Here's a written in his hand; 
A hating ſonnet of his own pure brain, 


Faſhion'd to Beatrice. Shaheſfeare. 


All my familiars watched for my halting, faving, perad- 
venture he will be enticed, and we ſhall prevail againſt him. 
Feremab. 


Ha Lr. adi. [from the verb.] Lame; crippled. 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the halt, and the 2 
ke. 


HALr. ». /. [from the verb.] 1. The act of limping ; the 


manner of Raging. 2. {46> French.] A ſtop ia a march. 


(2.) 
Down from a ſky of jaſper lohted now 


In Paradiſe, on a hall made haf. Milton. 
Scouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 

Each quarter to deſcry the diſtant foe, 

Where lodg'd, or whither fled, or if for fight 

In motion, or in Ha. Milian. 


Without any halt they marched between the two armies. 
Clarendon. 
He might have made a halt *till his foot and artillery came 


up to him. Clarendon. 
HALTER. n. , [from Halt.] He who limps. 


Ha'LTEs. u. /. | Pealrrpe, Saxon, from Palr, the neck.] 


1. A rope to hang malefaQtors. 2. A cord; a ſtrong 
ſtring. | 
1.) He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do yield ; 
A0 humbly thus, Sith balters on x of necks, Ps 


Expect your highneſs doom of lite or death. Shakeſp. 
They were to die by the fword if ſtood upon defence, 
and by the halter if they yielded; they made choice 
to die rather as ſoliders than as dogs. Hayward. 


Were I a drowſy judge, whole diſmal note 
— 4 th halters as a juggler's throat 
Do rib 


ribbands. Cleaveland. 
He gets renown, who, to the halter near 
But narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear. Drygen's uv. 
(2.) Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. 
fs 
To HALTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with a cord; 
to catch in a nooſe. oy 4 
He might have employed his time in frivolous delights 
Atterbury, 


of catching moles and ha/tering frogs, 


HAM 
[from half, hakves.) To divide into two 


parts. 


Newto'. HALV Es. interj. [from half, halves being the plural] An 


expreſſion by which any one lays claim to an equal 
ſhare. 
Have you not ſeen how the divided dam 
Runs to the fummons of her hungry lamb ? 
But when the twin cries hatves, ſhe quits the firſt. 
wy F Cleaveland, 
Ham, whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon 
pam, a houſe, farm, or village. Gibſon's Camden. 


HAM. u. / [Pam, Saxon; hamme, Dutch.] 1. The hip; 
the hinder part of the articulation of the thigh with the 
knee. 2 The thigh of a hog falted. | 

(r.) The ham was much relaxed; but there was ſome con- 
traction remaining. Wiſeman. 
(2.) Who has not learn'd, freſh ſturgeon and ham pye 

Are no rewards for want and infamy ? g e. 

Ha“ MAT ED. adj, [hamatus, Lat.] Hooked; ſet with 
hooks. 

To Ha'mBLet. v. 4. [from ham.] To cut the finews of the 
thigh ; to hamftring. 

Hams. A. /. Pama, Saxon.] The collar by which a horfe 
draws in a waggon. 

Ha/mrer. n. , [Pam, Saxon, and /et, the diminutive ter- 
mination.] A small village. 

Within the ſelf-Gme lordſhip, pariſh, or hamdet, lands have 


divers d s of —_ PS Bacon. 
He pitch'd upon 
His mighty camp, and, when 174 return d, 
The country waſted and the hamlets burn d. Dryden. 


HAMMER. . /. [Þamen, Saxon; hammer, Daniſh.] 1. 
The inſtrument conſiſting of a long handle and heavy head, 
with which any thing is forged or driven. 2. Any thing 
deſtructive. 
(r.) The armourers, 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſþ. 

The ſtuff will not work well with a hammer. "ORs 

It is broken not without many blows, and will break the beſt 


anvils and hammers of iron. Brown's Fulgar Erroure. 
Every morning he riſes freſh to his hammer and his anvil. 
South. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke. Dryd. Fur. 
(2.) That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of herefs, 
St. Auguſtine. . Hakewill on Providence. 


To HANMMNRR. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To beat with a 
hammer. 2. To forge or form with a hammer. 3. To 
work in the mind ; to contrive by intellectual labour: uſed 
commonly in contempt. 

(1.) His bones the hammer'd ſteel in ſtrength * ar 

a Ss 
(2.) Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. (war 6h 
Drudg'd like a ſmith, and on the anvil beat, 


Till he had hammer d out a vaſt eſtate. a ary 

I muſt pay with hammered money inſtead of milled. Dryer. 
(3.) Wile thou ftill be hammering Y 

Shaleſearc. 

that could not hammer out of his name an 

it 1 Camden. 

Some ſpirits, by whom they were ſtirred ided in the 

name of he „ bammered up the articles. Hayward. 


To Ha'mmwEx. v.n. 1. To work; to be buſy: in con- 
tempt. 2. To be in agitation. 


1.) Nor need' thou much i: me to that, 
this month I have been hammering. 
I have been ſtudying how to compare | 
This priſon where I live unto the world; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but 
I cannot do it: yet I'll hammer ont. 


Shakeſ» 


Sbaleſp. 
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ta.) Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand 
py and re are — in m 4 . Shakeſ}. 
H uu RER. . . [from hammer.] He who works with a 


hammer 


Ha'MMERHARD. #. / [hammer and bard.) Hammerhard 
is when you barden iron or ſteel with much hammering on 
it. Maxon. 

Hammock. ./ [ pamaca, Saxon.] A ſwinging bed. 

Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had been accuſtomed to ham- 
mocks, uſed them all his life. | Temple. 

Hur ER. . [Suppoſed by Minſhew to be contracted 
from hand panier ; but hanaperium appears to have been a 
word long in uſe, whence hanaper, hamper.) A large baſke 
for carriage. 

What powder'd wigs ! what flames and darts ! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts ! Swift. 

Toa Ha'mrer. v. a. [The original of this word, in its pre- 
ſent meaning, is uncertain : Junius obſerves that hamplyns 
in Teutonick is a quarrel : others imagine that hamper or 
hanaper, being the treaſury to which fines are paid, to ham- 
fer, which is m_—_— to the law, means origi- 
nally to _—_ 1. To e; to entangle, as in chains 
or nets. 2. To enſnare ; to inveigle ; to catch with allure- 
ments. 3. To complicate ; to tangle. 4. To perplex; 
to embarraſs by many lets and troubles. : 

(r.) O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 


As an I'd, bamper d thing. Herbert. 
We ſhall find ſuch engines to aſſail, ; 

And hamper thee, as thou ſhalt come of force. Milton. 

What was it but a lion hampered in a net ! L'Eftrange. 
Wear under vizard-maſks their talents, 

And mother wits before their gallants ; 

Uatil they're hamper'd in the nooze, ; 

Too faſt to dream of breaking looſe. Hudibras. 


hamper and entangle our fouls, and hinder _——_ 
. I FOR, 
(2.) She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 


Shakeſp. 
(3-) Engend'ring heats, theſe one by one unbind, 
Stretch their ſmall tubes, and hamper'd nerves unwind. 


Blackmore. 
( 4.) And when ti are hammer d by the laws, q 
Releaſe the lab'rers for the cauſe. * Hudibr as. 
Ha'MSTRING. 2. / [ham and firing.] The tendon of the 
ham. : 
A player, whoſe conceit 
Lies in his bamftring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden di , and found 
Twixt his ftretch'd footing and the ſcatfo » Shakeſp. 
On the hinder fide it is guazded with the two 75 
iſeman. 


To Ha'msTRING. v. a. preter. and part. pail. bamſtrung. 
from the noun.} To lame by cutting the tendon of the 


ham. 
Hamſtring'd behind, un Gyges dy'd; 
Then Phalaris is added to his fide. 


Hax for have, in the plural. Obſolete. ; . 
 Ha'narsx. n. /. 1 low Latin. ] A treaſury ; 

an exchequer. The clerk of the hanaper receives the 
fees due to the king fos the feal of charters and pa- 
rents. 

The fines for all oxiginal writs were wont to be immediately 
paid into the hanafer of the Chancery. Bacon. 
Ha'wczs. . ( [In a fhip.} Falls of the fife-rails placed on 


banniſters on the poop and quarter-deck down to the gang- 


Harris. 


way. 85 % 
Haves. [In arehitecture.] The ends of elliptical arches ; 


and theſe are the arches of ſwaller circles than the ſche me, 
or middle part of the arch. Harris. 


hereafter. 
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The ſweep of the arch will not contain above fourteen inches, 
and perhaps you muſt cement pieces to many of the courſes in 
bance, to make them long enough to contain fourteen inches. 
Moxon. 
HAND. . [ pans, Pond, Saxon, and in all the Teutonick 
_ diale&ts.] 1. The palm with the fingers; the member 
with which we hold or uſe any inſtrument. 2. leute 
of four inches; a meaſure uſed in the matches of hcifes ; 
a palm. 3. Side, right or leſt. 4. Part; quarter ; five. 
5. Ready payment with reſpect to the receiver. G. Ready 
8 with regard to the payer. 7. Rate; price. 8. 
erms ; conditions; rate. 9, Act; deed ; external action. 
10. Labour; act of the hand. 11. Performance. 12. 
Power of performance. 13. Attempt ; undertaking. 14. 
Manner of gathering or taking. 15. Workmanſhip ; power 
or act of manufacturing or making. 16. Manner of a@in 
or performing. 17. Agency; part in action. 18. The 
act of giving or preſenting, 19. Act of receiving any 
thing ready to one's hand, when it only waits to be taken. 
20. Care; neceflity of managing. 21. Diſcharge of duty. 
22. Reach; nearneſs: as, at 5554, within reach, near, 
approaching. 23. Manual management. 24. State of 
being in 22 25. State of being in preſent agita- 
tion. 26. Cards held at a game. 27. That which is uſed 
in oppoſition to another. 28. Scheme of action. 29. 
vantage; gain; ſuperiority, 30. Competition; con- 
teſt. 31. Tranſmiſſion; conveyance ; agency of convey- 
ance. 32. Poſſeſſion; power. 33. Preſſure of the bridle. 
34. Method of government; diſcipline ; reſtraint. 35. 
Influence; management. 36. That which performs the 
office of a hand in pointing. 37. Agent ; perſon employ- 
ed ; a manager. 38. Giver, and receiver. 39. An actor; 
a workman; a ſoldier. 40. Catch or reach without 
choice. 41. Form or caſt of writing. 42. Hawp over 
head. N ; raſhly ; without ſeeing what one 
does. 43. Hanp 7 Hanp. Cloſe fight. 44. Hand 
in Hand. In union; conjointly. 45. Hanv in Harp. 
Fit ; pat. 46. Hand to mouth. As want requires. 47. 
To hear in Haxp. To keep in expectation; to elude. 
48. To be Haxv and Glove. To be intimate and familiar ; 
to ſuit one another. 


(.) They laid hands upon him, and bound him hard and 
x Knolles's Hiſiory of the Turk: 
They hard in hand, with wandering ſteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. Milter. 
That wonderful inftrument the band, was it made to be idle * 
Berkley. 
(3.) For the other fide of the court-gate on this hand, and 
band, were hangings of fiſteeen cubits. 
Exod. XxXViii. 15. 
(.) It is allowed on all hands, that the people of England 
are more corrupt in their morals than any other nation this day 
under the ſun. Swift, 
(5-) Of which offer the baſſa accepted. receiving in hand ond 
year's tribute. | Holle Hiftor rs 
Theſe two muſt make our duty very eaſy; a conſiderable 
reward in hand, and the affurance of a far greater recompence 
Tilloticr+ 
(6.) Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, but give 
it him out of hard. | Tcb. iv. 14. 
(7.) Tune is the meaſure of buſineſs ; money of wares : buſi- 
neſs is bought at a dear hand, where there is imall diipatch. 
Bacr. 
(8.) With ſimplicity admire and accept the myſtery ; but ut 
no hand by pride, 1gnorance, intereſt, or vanity wreſt it to ig- 
noble ſenſes. Taylor's Worthy Communicait. 
It is either an ill ſign or an ill effect, and therefore at no h. 
conſiſtent with humility. Tay/os Kue M living bly. 
(9.) Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my heart and 
and. Ring Char le. 
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(10.) Alnaſchar ww a very idle fellow, that never would ſet 
his band to any huſineſs during his father's life. Addiſon. 
rather ſuſpect my own judgment than I can believe a fault 
to be in that poem, which lay fo long under Virgil's correction, 
and hach his laſt hand put to it. Addiſon. 
11. Where are theſe porters, 
Theſe lazy knaves? Wave made a fine hand fellows, 
There's a trim rabble let in. Shakeſh. 
(12.) He had a great mind to try his hand at a Spectator, 
and would Fain have one of his writing in my works. Addiſon. 
A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the violin. 
Addiſon. 
(r3.) Cut of them you dare take in hand to lay open the 
original of fuch a nation. Stenjer on Ireland. 
(14-) As her majeſty hath received great profit, ſo may the, 
by a moderate hand, from time to time reap the like, Bacon. 
(15.) An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of in- 


finite 2 with an averſion or even indifferency to be re- 
with its Author, the ſource of its utmoſt felicity, is ſuch 


unite 


a ſhock and deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, as is 


tot conſiſtent with finite wiſdom and perfection. Cheyne. 
(16.) The matter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And while he heav'n andearth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hard, and check d his pride. Dryden. 


(17.) God muſt have ſet a more than ordinary, efteem upon 
that which David was not thought fit to have an hand in. 8 
South. 

(18.) Let Tamar dreſs the meat in my fight, that I may eat 

it at her hard, 2 Sam. Xi. 5. 
To-night the poet's advocate I ftand, 
And he deſerves the favour at my hand. 
(19.) His power reaches no farther than to compound and 
divide the materials that are made to his hand; but can do no- 
thing towards the making or deſtroying one atom of what is 
already in _ Locke. 
Many, whote greatneſs and fortune were not made to their 
hands, had ſufficient qualifications and opportunities of riſing 
to theſe high poſts, Addiſon, 
(20.) Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands, for 


want of a tenant to come up to his price. L*E ftrange. 
When a ſtateſman wants a day's defence, 
Or envy holds a whole week's war with ſenſe, 
Or ſimple pride for flatt ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whittled off my hands. Pope. 
(21.) Let it ore be required, on both parts, at the hands 


of the clergy, to be in meanneſs of eſtate like the oo; at 
the hands of the laity, to be as they who lived under the apoſtles. 
; Hogker. 

(22.) Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 


| Shakeſp. 
Couſins, I hope the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be ſafe. | Shakeſp. 
He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
Shakeſp. 


The fight of his mind was like ſome ſights of eyes; rather 

ſtrong at hand than to carry afar off. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no wind, ſheweth 

a wind at hand. Bacon. 
A very great ſound near hand hath ftrucken many _ 

on. 


To do gr ſalutation. 


It is not ble that any body ſhould effect that at a diſ- 


tance, which, nearer hand it cannot perform. Brown, 
When mineral or metal is to be generated, nature needs not 
to have at hand falt, ſulphur, and mercury. Boyle. 
(23.) Nor ſwords at hand, nor hiſſing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t' avenge the tedious bloody war. Dryden. 
24.) Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
wit revels are in hand ? Is there no play, 


To eaſe the anguiſh of a torturing hour? Shakeſpeare. 
(25.) I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hard 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakeſp. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
ſhall determine of it. ; Locke. 
(26.) There was neyer an hand drawn, that did double the 


the revenue of the land conſtantly in their ba: 77, 


Addiſon. 


Bacon. : 
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(27.) He would diſpute, 
Confnte, change hand*, and till confute. Hudi rag. 


(28.) Conſult of your own ways, and think which hand 
Is beſt to take. Fen. Johnſon. 
They who thought they could never be ſecure, except the king 
were at their mercy, were willing to change the hand in 


carrying on the war. Clarendcn. 
(29 The French king, ſuppoling to make his Land by thoſe 
rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty of peace, and 
proclaimed hoſtility. | 11 
(30.) She in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hand with any princeſs of the world. Shakeſfeare. 
(31.) The falutation by the Hai of me Paul. Col. iv. 18. 


(32.) Sacraments ſerve as the moral inftruments of God to 
flat purpoſe ; the uſe whereof i; in our bands, the effect in his. 
| | Hoc. 
And though you war, like petty wrangling ſtates, 

You're in my hand; and when I bi you ceatc, 
You thall be cruſh'd together into peace. Dryden. 
Between the landlord and tenant there muſt be a quarter of 
Locke. 
It is fruitleſs pains to learn a language, which one may gucis 
by his temper he will wholly neglect, as ſoon as an approac 1 to 
manhood, ſetting him free from a governor, ſhall put him iuto 
the hands of his own inclination. Locke. 


Vectigales Agri were lands taken from the enemy, and di- 
tributed amongſ the ſoldiers, or left in the bands of the pro- 
prietors under the condition of certain duties, Abu. 


(33.) — Hollow men, like hoſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle. Shalci}. 
(34-) Menelaus bare an heavy hand over the citizens, havin; 
a malicious mind againſt his countrymen. 2 Mac. v. 23. 
He kept a ſtrict hand on his nobility, and choſe rather to ad- 
vance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon's Henry VII. 
However ſtrict a hand is to be kept upon all deſires of fancy, 


yet in recreation fancy muſt be permitted to ſpeak. Locke. 
(35-) Flattery, the dang'rous nurſe of vice, 
Got . upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. Danicl, 


(36.) The body, though it moves, yet not changing per- 
ceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as the ideas of our 
own minds do naturally follow one another, the thing ſeems to 
ſtand ſtill; as is evident in the hands of clocks and ſhadows ot 
ſun-dials, Locke. 
(.) The wiſeſt prince, if he can fave himſelf and his peo- 
ple Me ruin, under the worſt adminiſtration, what may not his 
tubjetts hope for when he changeth hands, and maketh uſe of 
the beſt ? Swift. 

(38.) This tradition is more like to be a notion bred in the 
mind of man, than tranſmitted from hand to hand through all 


generations. Tillot hin. 

(39-) ow wrongs are known : impoſe but your com- 
mands 

This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands. De yaen. 


Demetrius appointed the painter guards, pleaſed that he 
could preſerve that hand from the barbarity and infolence ot 


ſoldiers. Dryden. 
A dictionary containing a natural hiſtory requires too many 
hands, as well as too much time, ever to be hoped for. Locle. 


(40.) The men of Iſrael fmote as well the men of every city 


as the beaſt, and all 1 * came to hand. Judges. 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Uncull'd as came to hand. Milton. 


(41. ) Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings, 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs d; | 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over. Shakeſpeare. 

Solyman ſhewed him his own letters in „ aſking him 
if he not that hand, if he knew not that ſeal ? _ 

| en 


Being diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. Comley's hand: 


I W y L an, 
f my debtors do not keep their day 
Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
I muſt attend. den, 
Whether men write court or Roman hand, or any other, there 


HAN 
is ſomething peculiar in every one's writing. * Cockburn, 


The way to teach to write, is to get a plate graved with the Set the board whereon the hive ſtandeth on a hand barrow, 


characters of ſuch hand you like. Locke, and carry them to the place you intend. Mortimer. 


Conſtantia ſaw that the band writing agreed with the contents HAND RHASK EHT. n. /. A portable baſket. 
of the letter. ö Addi jon. 


| You mult have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, and a ſmall 
I preſent theſe thoughts in an ill Hand; but ſcholars are bad hand-baſket to carry them in. Mortimer. 
penmen : we ſeldom regard the mechanick part of — Haxvp- BELL. n. / A bell rurg by the hand. 
The Felten on the Claſſichs. The ſtrength of the percuſſion is a principal cauſe of the 
y were wrote on both fides, and in a ſmall _— PIP loudneſs or 1 of ſounds; as in ringing of a wy rang 
| buthnot. harder or ſofter. acon. 
(42.) So many ſtrokes of the alarum bell of fear and awakin A - "on. { dth of the 
to other nations, and the facility of the titles, which hand — * des. n. /. A ſpace equal to the brea 
— e W A border of an hand-breadth round about. Exod. xxv. 25. 
A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from a tree ; Thus Ao _ 2 N 3 1 x4 = 
tis, 1 „ 1 4 gg will be doing 1% tend dreads. eta Arbathrot. 
over without either or wit. 'E fir ange. * 3 . 
(43.) In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, Ha'xoey. adj. (from hand. ] 8 Having the uſe of the 
He did confound the ſt part of an hour. Shakeſp. hand left or right. 2. With hands joined. : 
He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, (1.) Many are right handed, whoſe livers are weakly conſti- 
That ſlings afar, and poniards hand to hand, tuted ; and many uſe the left, in whom that part is ſtrongeſt. 
He baniſh'd from the held. Dryden. To Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(44-) Had the ſea been Marlborough's element, the war had (2.) Into their inmoſt baw'r 


been beſtowed there, to the advantage of the country, which Handed they went. Milton. 
would then have gone hand in hand with his own. 


Swift, Ha'nDes. n. /. [from band.] Tranſmitter ; conveyor in 
(45.) As fair and as good, a kind of hand in hand compari- ſucceſſion. 
ſon, ad been ſomething too fair and too good for any lad in They would aſſume, with wond'rous art, 
Britany. Shakeſp. Cymbelire. Themſelves to be the whole, who are but part, 
(46.) I can get bread from hand to mouth, and make even at Of that vaſt frame the church ; yet t they were 
the year's end. r 


H A N 
A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, ſhovel and ſpade. T «ſer. 


L'E firange. The handers down, can they from — in 
(47-) A raſcally yea forſooth knave, to bear in hand, and A right t' interpret? Or would they alone, 
then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakeſp. Who brought the preſent, claim it for their own? Dryden. 
To HAND. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To give or tranſmit Ha'npeasT. n. / [band and faſt.] Hold; cuſtody. Ob- 
with the hand. 2. To guide or lead by the hand. 3. To | 


ſolete. 
ſeize ; to lay hands on. 4. To manage; to move with If that ſhepherd be not in bandfaft, let him fly. Shakeſþ. 
the hand. 5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion, with down ; to HanDeruL. n. J. (hand and full.] 1. As much as the hand 
deliver from one to another. 


can gripe or contain. 2. A palm ; a hard's breadth ; four 

(1.) Judas was not far off, not only becauſe he dipped in the inches. 3. A ſmall number or quantity, 4. As much as 
fame dith, but becauſe he was ſo near that our Saviour could can be done. 

band the fop unto him. Brown”s Vulgar Errours. (r.) I faw a country gentleman at the fide of Roſamond's 

I have been ſhewn a written prophecy that is handed among pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his pocket, and gather- 

them with great ſecrecy. Addiſon. mg the ducks about him. Addiſun's Freebolder. 

(2.) Angels did and her up, who next God dwell. (2.) Take one veſſel of ſilver and another of wood, each full 

Dane. of water, and knap the tongs together about an anfu/ from 

By fafe and inſenſible degrees he will paſs from a boy to a the bottom, and the found will be more reſounding from the 

man, which is the moſt hazardous ſtep in life: this therefore 


veſſel of filver than that of wood. Bacon, 
ſhould be carefully watched, and a young man with great dili- The peaceful ſcabbard where it dwelt, 
gence handed over it. Locke. The rancour of its edge had felt ; 
(3.) Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, For of the lower end two haxdful 
Firſt hand me: on mine own accord, I'll off. Shakeſp. It had devour'd, it was ſo manful. Hudibras. 
(4.) Tis then that with delight I rove (3.) He could not, with ſuch a handful! of men, and without 
Upon the bonndlieis depth of love: cannon, propoſe reaſonably to fight a battle. Clarendon. 
I ble& my chaine, I and my oar, 


(4) Being in poſſeſſion of the town, they had their handful 
Nor think on all I left on ſhoar. Prior. to defend themſelves from firing. Raleigh. 
(J.) They had not only a tradition of it in general, but even Hanv-6aLLay. n. /. A flow eafy gallop, in which the 
of ſevcral the moſt remarkable particular accidents of it like - hand preſſes the bridle to hinder increaſe of ſpeed. 
wiſe, which they handed downwards to the A | Ornd, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little variety of num- = 
; : | 00dward. bers and found as he: he is always upon a hand- ga“, and | 
know no other way of ſecuring theſe monuments, and his verſe runs upon carpet ground. Dr yen. 
_— them numerous encugh to be banded down 3 Haxp-GUuN. n. /. A gun wielded by the hand. 
8. dal ſon. N 
* 5 _ fc _— conſiſt of ns and practices, „„ 2 a arte ml Lofts, 
be * 475 pron —_ — 3 TY — my m—_— as cannons, demicannons, hand- guns and muſkets. Camderr, 
/ 5 | 
thete disjointed 83 and — than into a regular Ha 1 by hs 5 . * g # 1 pry : 
8 * aw ation; work pertorme e hand. 2. A man who 
: One would think a tory ſo fit for age to talk of, = > wane lives by manual [abour. 
to hear, were incapable of being handed down to us. (z.) Particular members of convents have excellent mecha- 
Pofe's Eſſay on Homer. nical geniuſes, and divert themſelves with painting, ſculpture, 
2 is much uſed in compoſition for that which is manage- Architecture, gardening, and ſeveral Kinds of handler w_ uiſen 
| . | / 1 * 
_ by the 2 as a band/aw ; or born in the hand, (2.) The cov'nants thou ſhalt teach by candle-light, 
7, band . . 5 When puffing ſmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
a NDBARROW. u. / A frame on which any thing is car- Of handicrafts, in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden, 
ried dy the hands of two men, without wheeling on the The nurſeries for children of ordinary gentlemen and an- 
ground, diert are managed after the fame manner. Gulliver s Trav, 


— — 


— 
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icraft and man.) A ma- Ha'wpre. n. /. [pa 


Haworcna'eTswaAn. n. /. | 
nufacturer ; one employed in manual occupation. 

O mitrable age! virtue is not regarded in handicraftſmen. 

Shakeſpeare. 

He has ſimply the beſt wit of any bandicraftſman in Athens. 

'The principal. bulk of the vulgar natives are tillers of the 
ground, free ſervants, and h@rdiſcraftſmer ; as ſmiths, ma- 
jons, and c ters. þ Bacon. 

The profaneneſs and ignorance of handicraftſmen, ſmall 
traders, ſervants, and the lake, are to a degree very hard to be 
imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the merchant and ſhop- 
keeper, and pandicraftſman. Swift. 

Ha'xviLy. adv. [from Handy.] With ſkill ; with dexte- 
rity. 
Ha'xpixtss. n. , [from handy.] Readineſs ; dexterity. 
Ha'nniwork. n. /. [handy and wort.] Work of the 
hand; product of labour; manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the natural will of 
God, which wiſheth to the works of his own hands, in that 
they are his own handiwork, all happineſs; although perhaps, 
fur ſome ſpecial cauſe in our own particular, a contrary deter- 
mination have ſeemed more convenient. Hocler. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather have gone 

andiwork. 


upon wn Shakeſp. 
The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
ſheweth his bandiwork. Palms. 


He parted with the greateſt bleſſing of human nature for the 
handiwork of a taylor. L'Eftranze. 


Ha'nDkErCniEy. n. /. [hand and kerchief.] A piece of 


filk or linen uſed to wipe the face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand holding a let- 
ter, in the other her handkerchief, which had lately drunk up 
the tears of her eyes. Sidney. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear : this avouches the ſhep- 
herd's ſon, who has not only his innocence, but a handherchref 
and rings of his, that Paulina knows. ——_— 


The Romans did not make ule of handlerchiefe, but of the 


lacinia or border of the garment, to wipe their face. Arbuthnot, 


To Ha'nDLEe. v. 4. [handelen, Dutch, from Band.] 1. 
To touch; to feel with the hand. 2. To manage; to 
wield. 3. To make familiar to the hand by. frequent 
touching. 4. To treat, to mention in writing or talk. 
5. To deal with; to praQtiſe. 6. To treat well or ill. 
7. To praQtiſe upon; to tranſact with. 

(.) 5 
that whilſt they remain between them, they hinder the approach 
of the parts of our hands that preſs them. Locke. 

(2.) That fellow handles his bow like a cowkeeper. Shakeſp. 

(3.) An incurable ſhyneſs is the vice of the Inſh 
horſes, and is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, becauſe the hardneſs 
of Gy forces the breeders there to — — 
colts ſix months year. emple. 

(4.) He E nodding fitting for the 2 
 Untouch'd, or ſlightly Hhandled in diſcourſe. Shakeſp. 
Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 

Thou handleft in thy diſcourſe. Shakeſp. 

Leaving to the author the exact handling of every particu- 
lar, and labouring to follow the rules of 282 2 Mac. 

Of a number of other hke inftances we ſpeak more, 
when we handle the communication of ſounds. Bacon 


By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatiſe, for the explication of 
this inftrument, the ſubtleties of it are largel excellently 
handled. 5 Wilkins's Dadalus. 

In an argument, handled thus briefly, every thing cannot 
be ſaid. Atterbury. 

(5-) They that handle the law know me not. Fer. ii. 8. 

(6.) Talbot, my life, my joy, again return d 
How wert thou hand/ed, being pri ? Shakeſp. 


They were well enough pleaſed to be rid of an enemy that 
had randedthem ſo ale 4 "RR Clarendon. 
7.) Pray you, my lo ive me to queſtion; you 
FA ice — "ll handle her, * Sha leſp. 


e bodies which we daily handle make us perceive, 
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ndle, Saxon.) 1. That of any 
thing by which it is held in the hand; a 2. That 
of which uſe is made. 
(1.) — No hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſceptre, 
Unleſs he do profane, fteal, or uſurp. Saleſp. 


Fortune turneth the handle of the bottle, which is eaſy to 
be taken hold of; and after the belly, which is hard ID. 
con. 


There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaſt we 


have two hands to apprehend it. Tavlcr. 
A carpenter, that had got the iron work of an axe, beyged 
only ſo much wood as would make a handle to it. L Eſtrange. 
Of bone the handles of my knives are made, 
Vet no ill taſte from thence affects the blade, 
Or what I carve 3 nor is there ever left 
ay unſav ry haut · gouſt from the haft. D-pden, 
beam there was, on which a beechen pail | 
Hung by the handle on a driven nail. D/ pen. 


(2.) They overturned him in all his intereſts by the fue but 
fatal ad/e of his own good nature. 


Saut V. 
Ha'xpLess. adj. [hand and %.] Without a hand. 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hath made thee hand/eſs ? Shakeſp, 
—— His mangled myrmidons, 
Noſeleſs, handleſs, hackt and clipt, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Sha eſp. 
HAN Duatb. n. . A maid that waits at hand. 
Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France 
* let thy Mumble handmaid ſpeak to thee. Shaheſp, 
he gave the knight great thanks in little ſpeech, 
And faid ſhe would his bandmaid poor remain. Fairfax, 


I will never ſt politicks againſt ethicks, eſpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 
Bacon 


Heav'n's | teamed ſtar 
Hath fix'd her poliſh'd car, 
Her ſleeping Lord with handmaid 4 Milton. 
Love led them on ; and faith, who them beſt 
Thy handmaids, clad them o cr with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew to dreſt, 


And ſpeak the truth of on glorious themes 
Before the judge. Milter, 
Thoſe of my family their maſter ſlight, 
Grown deſpicable in my handmaid's light. San ys. 
By viewing _ 2 rer. Art, 
Makes mi i m ſmall beginnings great; 
Thus Alber f ipping did = 
Their tail the rudder, their head the prow. Dryden. 
Since he had his heart upon wiſdom, health, wealth, 
victory and honour ſhould always wait on her as her bard- 
maids. Addiſon. 
Then criticiſm the muſe's handmaid prov'd, 
To dreſs her charms and make her more belov d. Pepe, 


3 n. J. [band and mill} A mill moved by the 


Oft the drudging afs is driv'n with toil ; 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and handmills for the grain. 
Hanps of. A vu hraſe for keep off; forbear. 
They cut a 8 ; has were entering upon 
the dividend, bands of, ſays the lion. L'Eftrange. 
Ha'npsalLs. à. { Sails by the hand. 
The ſeamen will neither ſtand to their handſails, nor ſuffer 


Dr yen, 


the pilot to ſteer. Temp le. 
Hax DSaw. n. ſ. Saw ma by the hand. 

through and through, and n 

. . 

perform this work, it is noceſſary to be provided with = 


ſtrong knife and a ſmall handſaw, Mer timer. 
Hax DSR. u. J. [hanſel, a firſt gift, Dutch.] The firſt act 
of uſing any thing 3 the firſt act of ſale. It is now not 
uſed, except in the dialect of trade. 


H A N 


The apoſtles term it the pledge of our inheritance, and: the 
hanſel or earneſt of that which is to come. Hooker. 
Thou art joy's handſe/ ; heav'n lies flat in thee, 
Subject to ev ry mounter's bended knee. Herbert. 
To HAN Ds EL. v. a. To uſe ot do any thing the firſt time. 
In timorous deer he handſels his young paws, 
— 1 4 bear for firmer claws. Cowley. 
— u 
Ho eafy tis to Ae, by my example, 


And handſel fate before you. Dryden. 
HA'NDSOME. adj. [hand/aem, Dutch, ready, dexte- 
rous.] 1. Ready; gainly ; convenient. 2. Beautiful 
with dignity ; graceful. 3. Elegant ; graceful. 4. Am- 
ple; liberal: as, a handſome fortune. 5. Generous ; 
noble: as, a handſome action. 
(1.) For a thief it is ſo handſome, as it may ſeem it was firſt 
invented for him, Spenſer. 
(2.) A great man entered by force into a peaſant's houſe, 
and, finding his wife very handſome, turned the good man out 
of his dwelling. : Addiſon. 
(.) That eaſineſs and handſome addreſs in writing is hardeſt 
to be attained by perſons bred in a meaner way, Felton. 
To Ha'noSOME. v. 4. [trom the adjeQtive.] To render 
elegant or near, 
— Him al] repute 
For his device in handſomin? a ſuit z 
To judge of lace he hath the beſt conceit. . 
Ha'xpS0MELy. adv. [from handſome.) 1. Conveniently; 
dexterouſly. 2. Beautifully ; gracefully 3. Elegantly ; 
neatly. 4. Liberally ; generouſly. 
(1.) Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage that com- 
eth handſomely in his way. Spenſer. 
Where the kind 3 changing her faultleſs ſhape, 
Becomes unhandſome, Landſomely to "ſcape. Waller. 
(3.) A carpenter, after he hath fawn down a tree, hath 
wrought it handſomely, and made a veſſel thereof. Wiſdom. 
(4-) I am finding out à convenient place for an alms-houſe, 
which I intend to endow very handſomely for a dozen ſuper- 
annuated huſbandmen. Addiſon, 
Ha'nos0MENEss. n. , [from handſome.) Beauty; grace; 
elegance. 3 | 
Accompanying her mourning garments with a doleful coun- 
tenance, 33 — — in her mourning 
garments, nor ſweetneſs in her doleful countenance: Sidney. 
For handſomeneſ;s* ſake, it were good you hang the upper 
glaſs upon a nail. Bacon. 
In cloths, cheap handſomeneſs doth bear the bell. Herbert. 
Perſons of the fairer ſex like that handſomeneſ for which 
they find themſelves to be the moſt liked. le. 
Hav ovicz. n. / [hand and wice.] A vice to hold ſmall 
work in. Moxen. 
Ha'xpwriTinG. u. ,. [hand and writ.] A caſt or 
form of writing peculiar to each hand. 


Donne 


- 


H A N 


See how yond juſtice rails upon yond ſimple thief! Hark in 
thine ear : — laces ; nd, Ao which is the juſ- 
tice, which is the thief ? Sha teſp. 

Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite ſo 
ancient as Handydandy. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To HANG. v. a. preter. and part. paſſ. hanged or hung, an- 
ciently hong. [Pangan, Saxon.] 1. To fabend to taſten 
in ſuch a manner as to be ſuſtained not below, but above. 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. 3. To choak and 
kill by ſuſpending by the neck, ſo as that the ligature in- 
tercepts the breath and circulation. 4. To diſplay ; to 
ſhow aloft. 5. To let fall below the proper ſituation ; to 
decline. 6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome directions 
to be moveable. 7. To cover or charge by any thing ſuſ- 


pended. 8. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies faſ- 
tened to the wall. 


(r.) — Strangely viſited people he cures ; 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with hely prayers. | Shakeſp. 
His great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf ſlain in it, and 
his head and right hand cut off, and hung up before Jeruſalem. 
South, 
(2.) Thou all 2 haſt of nothing made, 
That hung the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein d with clear ſprings, which ambient ſeas repair. Sandy. 
(3-) He hath — from thy wife and me of 


To hang Cordelia in the priſon. Shakeſp. 
Hanging ſuppoſes human foul and reaſon ; 

This animal's below committing treaſon : 

Shall he be hang'd, who never could rebel ? 

That's a preferment for Architophel. Dryden. 


(4.) This unlucky mole miſled ſeveral coxcombs ; and, like 
the hanging out of falſe colours, made ſome of them converſe 
with Roſalinda in what they thought the ſpirit of her _ 

Addiſon. 

(5.) There is a wicked man that hangeth down his head 
ſadly ; but inwardly he is full of deceit. Eccluſ. xix. 26. 

The beauties of this place ſhould mourn ; 

Th' immortal fruits nd flow'rs at my return 
Should hang their wither'd head; for ſure my breath 


Is now more pois'nous. Dryden. 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 

The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 

White lilies hang their heads, and ſoon decay; 

And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. Dryden. 
The cheerful birds no longer ſing ; 

Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. Prior. 

(6.) The gates and the chambers they renewed, and hanged 

doors upon them. 1 Mac. iv. 57. 


(7.) Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to night! 
Shakeſpeare. 
The pavement ever foul with human gore ; 
Heads and their mangled members hung the door. Dryden. 


R I have your hand to ſhow ; (8.) Muſick is better in chambers wainſcotted than hanged. 
If the ſkin were parchment, and the you gave me, Bacon. 
ink, : If e er my pious father for my ſake 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I think. Shak. Did grateful off rings on thy altars make, 
To no other cauſe than the wiſe providence of God can be Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
referred the diverſity of handwritings. Cockburn, And bung thy holy roofs with favage ſpoils, 

Hav v. adj. [from hand.] 1. Executed or performed by Give me to 2 theſe. Dryden, 
the hand. 2. Ready; dexterous; ſkilful. 3. Conve- Sir Roger has hung ſeveral parts of his houſe with the tro- 
nient ; ready to the had, phies of his labours. Aadiſon. 

(1.) They were but few, yet they would eaſily overthrow Jo HANG. v. n. 1. To be ſuſpended ; to be ſupported 


the great numbers of them, if ever they came ada & = 


olles. 
Both parties now were drawn ſo cloſe, g 
Almoſt to come to blows. Hudibras. 
(2.) She ftript the s of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, — 4 with handy care ſhe dreſt. Dryden. 
The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the plate; 
And each is in his * Dryden. 
( 3.) The ſtrike- bl & is a plane ſhorter than the jointer, and 
is more handy than the long jointer. ; Moxon. 
Ha'noypandy. n. J. A play in which children change 


above, not below. 2. To depend; to fall looſely on the 
lower part; to dangle. 3. To bend forward. 4. To 
float; to play. 5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed 
above the ground. 6. To reſt upon by embracing. 7. Ta 
hover; to impend. 8. To be looſely — 9. To 
drag ; to be incommodiouſly joined. 10. To be compact 
or united ; with together. 11. To adhere, unwelcomely 
or incommodiouſſy. 12. To reſt ; to refigde. 13. To be 
in ſuſpenſe ; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty. 14. To be 
delayed ; to linger. 15. To be dependant ov. 16. Ta 
be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 17. To have 
*Kk 


H ANC 


ſeep declivity. 18. To be executed by the halter, 19. Ha'no1xc. . , [from hang ] 


Jo decline; to tend down. 
1.) Over it a fair portcullis Vong, 
Which to the gate — did incline, 


With comely compaſs and compacture ſtrong, F enſer, 
(2.) Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears, 
Like hanging ſleeves, lin'd through with ears. Hudibras. 


If gaming does an aged fire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 

And ſhakes in hanging ſleeves the little box and dice. 
Dryden. 
(3.) By hang ing is only meant a poſture of bending forwa. d 
to ſtrike the enemy. Addiſon. 

(4.) And fall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung? Prior. 
(F.) Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to hang 
= WP call hanging gardens ſuch as are planted on the top of the 
uſe. 


(6.) She hung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 


She vied. a Shake(f. 
To-day might I, hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 
Have talk'd o Shaleſb. 


Monmouth's grave. 
Fauſtina is defcribed in the | of a lady fittmg upon a 
bed, and two little infants hanging about her neck. Peacham. 
(7.) He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
And ſundry bleſſings hang about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. Shake(p. 
Odious names of diſtinction, which had ſlept while the dread 


of popery hung over us, were revived. Atterbus y. 
(3.) Whither go you? | 
To ke your wife: is ſhe at home? 
— Ay, and as idle as ſhe may hang together. Shakeſp. 
(9.) — In my Lucia's abſence 
Life have upon me, and becomes a burden. Addi ſor. 


(vo.) In the common cauſe we are all of a piece; we hang 
tovet/ er. Dryden. 
Your device fangs very well together ; but is it not liable to 
excentions ? Addiſon. 
(r1.) A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her converſation, 
and d. iſi pates thoſe apprehenſions which hang on the timorous or 
the modeit, when admitted to her preſence. Addiſ n. 
Shi, ag landikips, gilded triumphs, and beautiful faces, 
diſperſe that gloomineſs which is apt to hang upon the mind in 


thoſe dars diſcorſolate ſeaſons. Addiſon. - 
(12.) Slezp ſtall neither night or day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid. Shakeſp. 


(13.) Thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee, and thou 
ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have none aſſurance of thy 
life. Deut. 

(14.) — A noble ſtroke he lifted high, 

Which hung not, but fo {wift with tempeſt fell 


On the proud creft of Satan. Milton. 
She thrice eſſay d to ſpeak :- her accents hung, 
And fault ring dy'd untiniſh'd on her tongue. Dryden. 


(r5.) Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours! Shahkeſp. 
Great queen] whete name ſtrikes haughty monarchs pale, 
On whoſe juſt ſceptre hangs Evropa's ſcale. 
(16.) Though wond'ring ſenates hung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. Pot e. 
(17.) Suſſex marl ſhews itſelf on the middle of the ſides of 
 banzing grounds. Nor timer. 
(18.) The court forfakes him, and fir Balaam hangs. Pote. 
(19.) His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders hung, 
Preſs d with the weight of ſleep that tames the ſtrong. Pore. 


Ha'ncer. . / [from hang.) That by which any thing 
hangs : as, the pot hangers. | 


 Ha'ncex. . , [from hang.) A ſhort broad ſword. 


Ha'nGzr-ov. n. / [from hang.] A dependant; one who 
eats and drinks without payment. 
It the wife or children were abſent, their rooms were ſu 
plied by the umbrz, or hangers-on. Broun'gFulgar Errours. 
They all excuſed themſelves fave two, which two he reckoned 
his | ac, and — = reſt hangers-0n, L'Eſtrange. 
He is a perpe ang er-on, yet nobody knows how to be 
without him. a Swift, 


Addiſon. Ha'ncing. participial 1 


Ha'xGmMaAN. . /. [hang and man.] 


Prior. 


H AN 
1. Drapery hung or faſten- 


ed againſt the walls of rooms by way of ornament. 2. 
Any thing that hangs to another. Not in uſe. 
(1.) Like rich hanging in an homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakeſp, 
Being informed that his breakfaſt was ready, he drew to- 
wards the door, where the hangings were held up. Clarendon, 
Now purple hanging cloath the palace walls, 
And ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls. Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe with his deſigns 
for tapeſtry, which, by the ignorant, are called ancient ang 


Ings. D. yden. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs prong va. 

With prompting prieſt behind the hanging. 

(2.) A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 

Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 

And left me bare to weather. Shakeſ} eare. 
[from Hang.] 1. Foteboding 
equiting to be puniſhed by the 


Prior. 


death by the halier. 2. 
halter ; a hanging matter. 
(1.) Surely, fir, a good favour you have; but that you have 
a banging lock. Shakeſfeare. 
— What ZEthiops lips he has! 
How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face! Dryden. 
1. The publick exe- 


cutioner. 2. A term of reproach, either ſerious or ludi- 


crous. 

(r.) This monſter fat like a hang man upon a pair of gallows ; 
in his right hand he was prune holding a crown of laurel, and 
in his Jef: hand a purſe of money. Sidney. 

Who makes that noiſe there? who are you ? 

— Your friend, fir, the hanzgman: you muſt be ſo good, fir, 
to riſe, and be put to death. Shakeſp. 
Men do not ſtand 

In ſo ill caſe, that God hath with his hand 

Sign'd kings blank charters to kill whom they hate ; 

Nor are they vicars, but hangmen to fate. Donne, 

I never knew a critick, who made it his buſineſs to laſh the 
faults of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himſelt; 
as the hangman is generally a worſe. malefactor than the cri- 
minal that ſuffers by his hand. Addi ſon. 

(2.) One cried, God ble us! and Amen ! the other; 

As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands: 

Liſtening. their fear, I could not fay Amen, 

When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakefp. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowſtring, and the lit- 
tle hangman dare not ſhoot at him. Shakefp. 


Har x. . /. (ant, Ifhndick, a chain or coil of rope.] 1. 


A ſkein of thread. 2. A tye; a check; an influence, A 
low word. 

(2.) Do we think we have the hank that ſome gallants have 
on their truſting merchants, that, upon peril of loſing all for- 
mer ſcores, he mult {till go on to ſupply ? Decay of Pity. 


To Ha'NKER. v. n. [hankeren, Dutch.] To long impor- 


tunately ; to have an inceſſant with: it has commonly 
after before the thing deſired. It is ſcarcely uſed but in 


tamiliar language. 
And now the faints their reign, 

For which th' had yearn'd fo long in vain, 

And felt ſuch bowel hankerings, | 

To ſee an empire all of kings. Hudibra:r. 

Among women and children, care is to be taken that they 
get not a hankering after theſe juggling aſtrologers and fortune- 
tellers. L'Eftrange. 

The ſhepherd would be a merchant, and the merchant 
hankers after ſomething elſe. LEHrange. 


Do'ft thou not hanker after a greater liberty in ſome things ? 
If not, there's no better ſign of a good reſolution. Catany- 
The wife is an old coquette, is always bankering after 
the diverſions of the town. Addiſon. 
The republick that fell under the ſubjection of the duke of 
Florence, ſtill retains many hankerings after its e 
en. 


HAx' r, for has not, or have not. 


That roguiſh leer of your's makes a p woman's heart 
ake ; „n nothing. 44. 


H AP 


HAP. 1. /. [anhap, in Welſh, is misfortune.) 1. Chance; To Hern. v. n. [from hap.] 


fortune. 2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 
3. Accident; caſual event; misfortune. 
(1.) Whether art it were, or heedleſs hap, 
As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did lap, 
And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did enwrap. Sfenſ. 
(2.) Curſt be good haps, and curſt be they that build 
Their hopes on haps, and do not make deſpair 
For all theſe certain blows the ſureſt ſhield. Sidney. 
To have ejected whatſoever that church doth make account 
of, without any other crime than that it hath been the hap 
thereof to be uſed by the church of Rome, and not to be 


commanded in the word of God, _ haply have pleaſed 


ſome few men, who, havin n ſuch a courſe themſelves, 
muſt be glad to ſee their example followed. Hooker. 
Things caſual do vary, and that which a man doth but chance 
to think well of cannot fill have the like hap. Hooker. 
Solyman commended them for their valour in their evil haps, 
more than the victory of others got by fortune. Nallet. 
A fox had the hap to fall into the of a lion. LEH ange. 
(3.) Nor feared ſhe among the bands to (tray 
Of armed men; for often had ſhe ſeen 
The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 


Her life had full of hafs and hazards been. Fairfax. 


_ Har-#azarD. / Chance; accident: perhaps originally 


hap hazarde. 

The former of theſe is the moſt ſure and infallible way; but 
ſo hard that all ſhun it, and had rather walk as men do in the 
dark by hap-hazard, than thread fo long and intricate mazes for 
knowledge” fake. ' Hooker. 

We live at hap-hazard, and without any inſight into cauſes 
and effects. L'Eftranze. 

We take our principles at hap-hazard upon truſt, and then 
believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſumption that they * 

. Ocke. 


To Hay. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To happen; to have 


the caſual conſequence. 2. To come by chance ; to be- 
fall caſually. 
(1.) It will be too late to gather ſhips or ſoldiers, which may 


need to be preſently employed, and whoſe want may hap to 


hazard a kingdom. Stenſer. 
2. Run you to the citadel, | 
And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd. Shakeſp. 


In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which hap to be 
reſerved are ignorant people. Bacon. 
Ha'eLy. adv. [from hap.) 1. Perhaps; peradventure; it 


may be. 2. By chance ; by accident. 
(1.) This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 


Haply when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep. Shakeſp. 
To warn 
Us, haply too ſecure, of our diſc 
From | ag becauſe from death releas'd 
Some days. | | Milton. 
Then haply yet your breaſt remains untouch'd, 
Though that ſeems ſtrange. Rowe. 


Let us now ſee what concluſions may be found for inſtruc- 


tion of any other ſtate, that may haply labour under the like 
circumſtances. __ Swift, 
(2.) Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeſt, that ſwim the ocean ſtream, 
Him haply ſlumb ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd {kiff 
Deeming ſome iſland oft, as ſeamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide. Milton. 
Ha'eLess. adj. [from hap.] Unhappy ; unfortunate ; 
luckleſs ; unlucky. 
Hapleſs Rgeon, whom the fates have mark d 
To bear th' extremity of dire miſhap ! 
Here hapleſs Icarus had found his 
A 2 
s hatleſs paſſion mine, 
I would refuſe Lb * 


Shale ſp. 


Dryden. 
Smith, 


Ha'eeiLy. adv. [from happy.] 


Ha'erixess. u. /. (from happy.] 


Ha'quteTon. n. /. A coat of mail. 


H AR 
1. To fall out; to 
chance to come to paſs. . To light; to fall by chance. 
(1.) Bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, and ſhew us what ſhall 
bat en. Iſatah. 
Say not I have ſinned, and what harm hath happened unto 
me. Eccluſ. v. 4. 
TS fo fall _ that thou art Dy nag for ever, thou _ 
no reaſon to rized, as if ſome unexpected thin 
happened to thee. Rs Tilbtſon. 
(2.) I have happened on ſome other accounts relating to mor- 
talities. Graunt. 


1. Fortunately ; luckily ; 
ſucceſsfully. 2. Addreſsfully ; gracefully ; without la- 
bour. 3. Ina ſtate of felicity ; as, he lives happily. 4. 
By chance ; peradventure. In this ſenſe happily is writ- 
ten erroneouſly for haply. | 

(1.) I come to wive it wealthily in Padua 


If — then happily in Padua. Shakeſp. 
Preferr'd by conqueſt, happily o'erthrown, 
Falling they riſe to be with us made one. Waller. 


Neither is it ſo trivial an undertaking to make a tragedy end 

happily ; for tis more difficult to fave than kill. Dryden. 
(2.) Form'd by thy converſe, hapfily to ſteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope, 

(.) One thing more I ſhall wiſh you to deſire” of them, who 
happily may peruſe theſe two treatiſes. Digby 
1. Felicity; ſtate in 
which the deſires are ſatisfied. 2. Good luck; good for- 
tune. 3. Fortuitous elegance ; unſtudied grace. 

(1.) Happineſs is that eſtate whereby we attain, fo far as poſ- 
ſibly may be attained, the full poſſeſſion of that which ſimply 
for itſelf is to be deſired, and containeth in it after an eminent 
ſort the contentation of our defires, the higheſt degree of all our 


perfection. Hooker . 
Oh! hapfineſs of ſweet retir d content, 
To be at once ſecure and innocent. Denham. 


Philoſophers differ about the chief good or bafprineſs 7 _ 
emple. 

The various and con choices that men make in the world, 
argue that the fame thing is not good to every man alike: this 
variety of purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his hap- 
Fineſs in the fame thing. Locke. 
(3-) Certain graces and happineſſes, peculiar to every lan- 
guage, give life and energy to the words. Denham. 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare 


For there's a happineſs as well as care. Poſe. 
Form'd by ſome rule that guides but not conſtrains, 

And finiſh'd more through happineſs than pains. Pope. 

Ha'ppy. adj. [from hap ; as lucky from luck.) 1. In a ſtate 


of felicity; in a ſtate where the deſire is ſatisfied. 2. 
Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate. 3. Addreſsful; ready. 
(1.) At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. Sidney. 
Am I happy in thy news? 
— If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then 
For it is done. | 
Truth and peace and love, ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme throne 
Of him, t' whoſe happy making ſight alone, 
Our heav'nly guided foul ſhall climb. Milton. 
Though the preſence of imaginary good cannot make us hap- 
Py, the abſence of it may make us miſerable. Addiſon. 
(2.) Chymiſts have been more happy in finding experiments 


Shakeſp. 


than the cauſes of them. Boyle. 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear ſupply'd him with this happy thought. Dryden. 


(3.) One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another excels 
in a rejoinder. Swift, 


Spenſer, 


Haza'xGue. n. {. [harangue, French. The original of 

the French word is much queſtioned : Menage thinks it a 

corruption of hearing, Engliſh ; Junius imagines it to bg 
*Kk2 


H A R 


diſcours au rang, to a circle, which the Italien arringe 
ſeems to favour, Perhaps it may be from erare, or oratio- 
nare, orationer, oraner, aranger, haranguer.] A ſpeech; 
a popular oration. 
Gray-headed men, and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Aſſemble, and harangues are heard; but on 
Milton. 


In factious oppoſition. 
Nothing can better improve political ſchoolboys than the art 


of making planſible or implautible haraug ues, againſt the very 
opinion for which they retolve to determine. Swift. 
Many preachers neglect method in their harangues. Waits. 
To Hara'xGue. v. n. [haranguer, French.] To make a 
ſpeech ; to pronounce an oration. 
To Hara'xnGue. v. a. To addreſs by an oration ; as, he 
harangued the troops. 
Hara'tiGcurn. n. , [from Garangue] An orator ; a pub- 
lick ſpeaker ; generally with ſome mixture of contempt. 
To Ha'nass. v. a. [haraſſer, French, from haraſſe, a heavy 
buckler, according to Du Cange.] To weary ; to fatigue ; 
to tire with labour and uneaſineſs. 
Theſe troops came to the army but the day before, haraſſe4 
with a lorg and weariſome march. on. 
Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men lain ; 
The reft, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watching, 
And Faraſ d out with duty. 
Nature oppreſs d, and haraſs'd out with care, 
Sinks down to reſt. 
Out increafes the force of the verb. 
Ha'xass. n. , [from the verb.] Waſte ; diſturbance. 
The men of Judah, to prevent 
The haraſs of their land, beſet me round. Milton. 
Ha'zBinGER. n. f. [herberger, Duich, one who goes to 
provide lodgings or an harbour for thoſe that follow. ] A 
forerunner ; a precurſor. 
Make all our trumpets ſprak, 


Addiſon. 


ive them all breath, 


Thoſe cla rous harbirzgers of blood and death. Sb. 
I'll be myfelf the harbinger, and make joytul 

The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shateſp. 
Sin, and her ſhadow death, and miſery, 

Death's harbinger. Milton. 
And now of love they treat, till th' evening ſtar 

Love's harbinger, appear d. | Milton. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 

His coming, is ſent harbmger, who all 

Invites. | Milton. 
As Ormond's harbinger to you they run ; 

For Venus is the promile of the Sun. Dryden 


HA'RBOUR. =. / [berterge, Fr. herberg, Dutch; aller- 
go, Italian.) 1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. 
2. A port oi haven for ſhipping. 3. An aſylum ; a ſhel- 
ter; a place of ſhelter and fecurity. 
(1.) For harbour at a thoufand doors they knock d; 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dryden. 


Doubly curs'd 
Be all thoſe eaſy fools who give it harbour. Rowe. 
Shakeſp. 


2.) Three of your es 
As richly come to —— ſuddenly. 
They leave the mouths of Po, 
That all the borders of the town o'erflow ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
A ſpacious hoſpitable harbour make. Addiſon. 
To Ha'xBouR. v. n. [from the noun.] To receive enter- 
tainment; to ſojourn ; to take ſhelter. 

 Shakeſp. 


This night let's harbour here in York. 
They are ſent by me, | 
That they harbour where their lord would be. 
Shakeſpeare. 


Southwards they bent their flight, 
And harbaur'd in a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they roſe, and ſet up every fail ; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 


Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling look, 


Dryden. 


HAR 


And fervile flattery, that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs, Phillihs, 


To Ha'xnouk. v. a. 1. To entertain; to permit to te- 


ſide. 2. o ſhelter ; to fecure. 
(1.) — lady bids me tell you, that Gong ſhe harbours vou 
as her uncle, ſhe's nothing al ied to your diſorders. Shake/ſp, 
Knaves I know, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants. Shakeſp. 
Let not your gentle breaſt harbour one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe, 


We owe this old houſe the ſame kind of gratitude that we 
do to an old friend who harbours us in his declining condition, 
nay even in his laſt extremities. Pope. 

How people, ſo greatly warmed with a ſenſe of liberty, ſhould 
be capable of harbouring ſuch weak ſuperſtition ; and that fo 
much bravery and fo much folly can inhabit the ſame breaſts. 

Pope. 

(2.) Harbour yourſelf this night in this caſtle: this 8 
is very dangerous for murthering thieves to truſt a ſleeping life 
among them. Sidney, 

Ha'aBouracs. n. ſ. [herber gage, Fr. from har hour.] Shel- 
ter; entertainment. 
Let in us your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 
Forewearied in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 


Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakeſp. 


" Ha'xnpoures. . , [from harbuur.] One that entertains 


another. 


Ha'xsBourLess. adj. [from harbour.] Wanting harbour; 
being wichout lodging ; without ſhelter. 

HarBROUGH for harbour. 

HARD. adj. [Þeand, Saxon; Bard, Dutch.] 1. Firm; re- 
fiſting penetration or ſeparation ; not ſoft ; not eaſy to be 
pierced or broken. 2. Difficult ; not eaſy to the intellect. 
5 Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of difficulties. 4. 

ainful ; Giilreſsful ; laborious action or ſuffering. 5. 
Cruel; oppreſlive ; rigorous; as, a hard heart. 6. Sour; 
rough; ſevere. 7. Unfayourable ; unkind. 8. Inſenſi- 
ble; inflexible. 9. Unhappy ; vexatious. 10. Vehe- 
ment; keen; ſevere : as, a bard Winter; bard weather. 
11. Unreaſonable ; unjuſt. 12. Forced ; not eaſily grant- 
ed. 13. Powerful; forcible. 14. Auſtere; rough, as 
__ 15. Harſh ; tiff ; conſtrained. 16. Not plen- 
tiful ; not proſperous. 17. Avaricious ; faultily ſpar- 

ing. | 

(1.) Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe, 

— ry yu is the ſtone _ tis rais d; 
ich even but now, ter you 
Denied me to come in. n mw Shakeſp. 
(2.) Some diſeaſes, when they are eaſy to be cured, are hard 
to be known. Sidney. 
The hard cauſes they brought unto Moſes ; but every ſmall 


matter they 2 themſelves. Exod. 
When hard words, jealoufies, and fears, 
Set folks * by the ears. Hudibras. 
Tis hard to ſay if Clymene were mov'd 
More by his pray'r, whom ſhe fo dearly lov'd, 
Or more with fury fir'd. den. 


As for the hard words, which I was obliged to uſe, they are 


either terms of art, or ſuch as I ſubſtituted in place of others 
that were too low. Arbuthrot. 
(3+) Is any 2 28984 Cenęſis. 
oſſeſs 
As lords a ſpacious world, t' our native heav'n 
Little mferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev'd. Milton. 
Long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads upto light : 


Our priſon ſtrong. Milton. 
He now ST do ws wholly to be on the defenſive, and 
that was like to be a very hard part too. Clarendon. 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worſe ſymptoms, and are 
barder of cure, than fleſby ones, Wiſeman. 


1 


HAR 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 


Have pals'd the perils of fo hard a way. Drydcu. 

(4-) Rachael travailed, and ſhe had Tard labour, Gees. 
Worceſter's horf: came but to- day; 

And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, 

Their courage with hard labour tame and dull, 

That not a horſe is halt of himſelf. Shakeſp. 


Continual hard duty, with little fighting, leſſened and d mi- 


niſhed his army. Clarendon. 
When Sebaſtian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden. 


A man obliged to bard labour is not reduced to the necefiity 
of having twice as much victuals as one under no neceſſity to 
work. Cheyne. 

(5-) The bargain of Julius III. may be accounted a very 
hard one. Brown's Vulgar Errcaurs. 

Whom ſcarce my ſheep, and ſcarce my painful plough, 

The needful aids of human life allow; 

So wretched is thy ſon, ſo hard a mother thou. Dry4 

If you thought that hard upon you, we would not refuſe you 
half your time. Dr yd. 

A loſs of one third of their eſtates will be a very hard caſe 
upon a great number of people. 

No people live with more eaſe and proſperity than the ſubjects 
of little commonwealths ; as, on the contrary, there are none 
who ſuffer more under the grievances of a hard government than 
the ſubjects of little principalities. Addiſon. 

To find a bill that may bring puniſhment upon the innocent, 
will appear very bard. Swift. 

(6.) What, have you given him any hard words of late? 

| Shakefj eare. 

Rongh ungovernable paſſions hurry men on to ſay or do very 

bard or offenhve things. Atterbury. 

(7. ) As thou lov'it me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. 2 
Abſalom and Achitophel he thinks is a little hard on his fa- 


natick patrons. Dryden. 
Some hard rumours have been tranſmitted from t'other fide 
- the water, and rumours of the ſeve reſt kind. Swift. 
(8.) If I by chance ſucceed | 
In what I write, and that's a chance indeed, 
Know I am not fo ſtupid, or fo hard, 
Not to feel praiſe, or tame's deſery'd reward. Did. 
(9.) It is a very hard quality upon our ſoil or climate, that 
ſo excellent a ray which — Er among all our neighbours, 
will not grow here. Temple. 
( 11.) It is a little hard, that in an affair of the laſt conſe- 
quence to the very being of the clergy, this whole reverend 
body ſhould be the ſole not conſulted. Fruit. 


It is the hard caſe in the world, that Steele ſhould take up 
the reports of his faction, and put them off as additional fears, 
Sawrft. 
(12.) If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one hun- 
dred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, which is no hard 
ſuppoſition ; there would ariſe from theſe, in fifteen hundred 
years, a gieater number than the earth was capable - 
Arnet. 
(13.) The ſtag was too hard for the horſe, and the horſe 
flies for ſuccour to the man that's too hard for ham, and rides 
the one to death, and outright kills the other. L' Eftrange. 
Let them confider the vexation they are treaſuring up for 
themſelves, by ſtruggling with a power which will be always 
too hard for them. Adaiſon. 
A diſputant, when he finds that his adverſary is too hard for 
R with ſlyneſs _ the 2 8 — — 
14.) In * of vinegar, ſet veſſels of wine over- again 
the noon ſun, hic — yp en more oily ſpirits, and leaveth 
the ſpirit more ſour and hard. Bacon. 
(15.) Others, ſcrupulouſly tied to the practice of the anci- 
ents, make their figures harder than even the marble _ 
en. 
His diction is hard, his figures too bold, and his 3 
ticularly his metaphors, inſufferably ſtrained. Dryden. 
(16.) There are bonfires decreed ; and, if the times had not 
been bard, my billet ſhould have been burnt too. Daaden. 


Locke 


To Ha R DEN. v. n. [from hard.] 


unto the Lord. 


H A R 


Hb. adv. {harzo, very old German.] 1. Cloſe ; near 


oiten with y. 2. Diligently; laboriouſſy; ioceſſantly; 
vehementiy; carneflly ; importunately. 3. Uneaſily; 
vexattouſly. 4. Diilreſ-fully ; fo as to raiſe difficultſes. 5. 
Faſt ; nimbly ; vehementiy. 6. With difficulty; in a 
_ requiring labour. 7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſte- 
TONY. 

(1.) Hard by was a houſ: of pleaſure, built for a Summer 
retiring place. | $Sulney. 

They doubred a while what it ſnould be, 'till it was ca(i up 
even hard before them; at which time they fully ſaw it wis a 


man. Sd EY 
A little lowly herm:itage it was, 
Down in a dale har /y feet he, 
Far fron refurt of poo; le thut did pals 
In trave! io and fro, Spenſer, 
Scarce had he ſaid, hen herd at hand they ſpie, 
That quvicktind nigh, with vater covered. Spenſer. 


When theſe marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the wm ter 
and main exe1ciſe, Stolte, 
Abimeiech went hard unto the door of the tower, to urn 


it with fire. Jililges. 
The Philiſtines followed hd upon Saul. 2 Samuel. 
Hard by a cottage chimn-.y nokes, 
From het xt two arre:] oaks. Milton. 
(2.) Genenrz roſe in his defence, 
And pray d to hard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king th offender gave. Dryden. 


An ant works as ard as a man who ſhould carry a very 
heavy load Very day four les :ues. Addiſon. 
Whoever my unknown corre{pondent be, he preſſes ham far 
an anſwer, and is ear neſt in that point. Atterbury. 
(3-) When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with him, look 
you it goes hard. Shakeſp. 
(4-) The quetion is hard ſet, and we have reaſon to doubt. 
Brown, 
A ſtag, that was hard ſet by the huntſmen, betook himtelf to 
a ſtall for ſanctuary. L' Eftrange. 
(s-) The wolves ſcampered away as hard as they could 
drive. L* Eftrange. 
(6.) Solid bodies foreſhow rain, as boxes, and pegs of wood 
when they draw and wind hard. | Bacon. © 
(7.) When the North wind blows hard, and it rains ſadly, 
none but fools fit down in it and cry; wiſe people defend them- 


ſelves againſt it. Taylor. 
Ha'xpBounD. adj. [hard and hound] Coſtive. 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, | 
And (trains from hardbound brains eight lines a year. Pope 


To grow hard. 

* „* of loadſtone and flint, by the addition 1 whites 
of eggs and gum-dragon, made into paſte, will in a few days 
harden to the hardneſs of a tone. * a 3 


To HA R DEN. v. a. [from Hard.] 1. To make hard; io 


indurate. 2. To confirm in effrontery; to make impu - 
dent. 3. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make obdurate. 
4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. 5. To make firm ; 
to endue with conftancy. | 
(x.) Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, 
In Harden d oak his heart did hide, * 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide, Dryd. 
A piece of hardened marl. Woodward. 
(3.) But exhort one another daily, leſt any of you be har- 
dened through the deceitfulneis of fin. Hebrews. 
He ftiffened his neck, and hardened his heart from turning 
2 Chron. 
It is a melancholy confideration, that there ſhould be ſeveral 
among us ſo hardened and deluded as to think an oath a proper 
ſubject for a jeſt. Addiſcn. 
64. Religion ſets hefore us not the example of a ſtupid 
Stoick, who had by obſtinate principles hardened himſelf againit 
all fenſe of pain; but an example of à man like ourſelves, that 
had a tender ſenſe of the leaſt ſuffering, and yet patiently en- 


dured the greateſt, Tillotſon. 
Years have not yet hardened me, and I have an addition ot 
weight on my ſpirits ſince we loſt him. Swift to Pope, 


H A R 


(J.) Then ſhould I yet have comfort ? yea, I would Harden 
mylelt in forrow. Fob. 
One raiſes the ſoul, and Harden it to virtue; the other ſot- 
tens it again, and unbends it into vice. Dryden. 
Ha'rpitxEr. n. J. [from harden.) Ore that makes any 
thing hard. 
tHarpra'vorneD. adj. [hard and favour ] Coarſe of 
teature ; haith of countenance. 
When the blaſt of war blows in your ears, 
Stiſſen the finews, ſummon up the blood, 
Dilguiſe fair Nature with hardfaw2ur”d looks, 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect. Shakeſp. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the ſiſter bard-faw ur- 
. | L' Eftrange. 
When Vulcan came into the world, he was fo kardfawoured 
that both his parents frowned on him. Dryden. 
Harvun'nDedD. adj. (hard and hand] Coarle ; mecha- 
nick; one that has hands hard with labour. 
Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never labour d in their minds till now. Shak. 
Ha'xDHEAD. mn. , [hard and head.] Ciaſh of heads; 
manner of fighting in which the combatants daſh their 
heads together. 
I have been at harabead with your butting citizens; I have 
routed your herd, I have diſperſed them. Dryden. 
Harpne'arTED. adj. [hard and heart.) Cruel; ine xo- 
rable ; mercileſs ; pitileſs; barbarous ; inhuman; ſavage ; 
uncompaſſionate. 
Hardhearted Clifford, take me from the world; 


ed 


My foul to heav'n. Shakeſp. 
Can you be ſo hardhearted to deſtroy 

My ripening hopes, that are ſo near to joy? Dryden. 

John Bull, otherwiſe a good- natu ed man, was very hard- 


hearted to his fiſter Peg. | Arbath, 
Haxpnr'arTEDNEss. n. from hardbearted.) Cruelty ; 
want of tenderneſs ; want of compaſſion. 
Hardheartedneſs and cruelty is not only an inhuman vice, but 
worſe than brutal. | L' Eftrange. 
How black and baſe a vice ingratitude is, may be ſeen in 
thoſe vices which it is always in combination with, pride and 
hardheartedneſs, or want of compaſſion. South. 
Hardheartedneſs is an eſſential in the character of a libertine. 


Clariſſa. 


Ha'zpintap.?} 2. , [from hardy, ] Stoutneſs ; bravery. 
Ha'xpinoo0D. 3 Obſolete. 
Enflam'd with fury and fierce hardyhead, 
He ſeem'd in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 


And nouriſh bloody ven in his bitter mind, Spenſer. 
Boldly aſſault the nectomancer's hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardihood. Milton. 


Ha'zpimenT. n. from hardy, hardiment, adv. French.] 


Courage ; ſtoutneſs ; bravery. Not in uſe. | 
But full of fire and y hardiment, 
The youthful knight could not for aught be ſtaid. Spenſer. 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
Zeal was the ſprin 
Ha'nDinEss. 7. Fa [hardie 
Hardſhip ; fatigue. 2. 
3. Effrontery ; confidence. 
(1.) They are valiant and hardy; great endurers of cold, hun- 


Shakeſp. 


e, French; from Hardy.] 1. 
toutneſs; courage; bravery. 


ger, and all hardineſs. Spenſer. 
(2.) If we, with thrice ſuch left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried ; and our nation loſe 
The name of hardineſs and policy. Shak. 


Perkin had gathered together a power of all nations, neither 
in number nor in the hardineſs and courage of their perſons 
contemptible. Bacon. 

He has the courage of a rational creature, and ſuch an har- 
dineſs we ſhould endeayour by cuſtom and uſe to bring — 
To, ce. 


whence flowed her hardiment. Fairf. 


H AAR 


Criminal as yon are, avenge yourſelf againſt the har. 
neſz of one that ſhould tell you of it. Spores, 
HaxDla'BOURED. adj. | bard and labour. ] Elaborate ; 
ſtudied ; diligently wrought. 
How chearfully the hawkers cry 

A ſatire, and the gentry buy! 

While my hardlabcur'd poems pines, 

Unfſold upon the printer's lines. Swift, 
Ha'zpLy. adv. [from hard.) 1. With difficulty; not 

eaſily. 2. Scarcely ; ſcant ; not lightly; with no likeli- 
hood. 3. Almoſt not; barely. 4. Grudging'y ; as an 
injury. 5. Severely ; unfavourably. 6. Rigorouſly ; op- 
prefſively. 7. Unwelcomely ; haiſhly. 8. Not ſoftly ; 
not tenderly ; not delicately. 

(1.) Touching things which generally are received, although 
in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, becauſe men pretume 
them granted of all, we are — able to bring ſuch proot 
of their certainty as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly 
and beſides expectation they require the lame at our hands. 

Hooker, 

T here are but a few, and they endued with great ripeneſs of 
wit and judgment, free from all ſuch affairs as might trouble 
their meditations, inſtructed in the ſharpeſt and tubtleit points of 
learning; who have, and that very hardly, been able to find 
out but only the immortality of the ſoul. Hooker, 


God hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two-edged ſword, 
tercing the very cloſeſt and moſt unſearchable corners of the 
eart, which the law of nature can hardly, human laws by no 


means, poſſibly reach unto. Hooker. 
There are in living creatures parts that nouriſh and repair ea- 
fily, and parts that nourith and repair hardly. Bacon. 
The barks of thoſe trees are more cloſe and ſoft than thoſe 
of oaks and aſhes, whereby the moſs can the haralier iſſue out. 
Bacon, 


The father, mother, daughter they invite; 


Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt. Dryden. 
Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, 
His right endears it much, his purchaſe more. Dryden. 


Falſe confidence is eaſily taken up, and hardly laid down. 


South, 
(2.) The fiſh that once was caught, new. bait will hardly hite. 
355 Fairy Queen. 
are worn, lord conſul, fo 
That we ſhall hardly in our ages ſee 
Their banners wave again. Shakeſpeare, 


Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he defires the cre- 
dit of being thought good. South, 
(3. The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part, 

Weak was the pulſe, and hardly heav'd the heart. Dry. 


There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who hath not a 
near alliance with ſome of that body. Swift. 
(4.5 If I r 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I deſire 
o reconcile me. Shakeſ>. 


(s.) If there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think hard!y 
of our laws, are thoſe reaſons demonſtrative, are they neceſſa- 
ry, or mere poſſibilities only ? Hooker. 

(6.) Many men believed that he was hardly dealt with. 


Clarendon. 
are now in priſon, and treated hardly enough; for 
there are fifteen dead within two years. Addi ſen. 


grown man; and, 


(8.) Heav'n was her canopy : bare earth her bed ; 
So hardly lodg'd. A 
Ha'xpMoUTHED. ol [hard and mouth.) Diſobedient to 
the rein; not ſenſible of the bit. 
Tis time my hardmouth'd courſers to 


Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal, 


Dryd. 


H A R 


But who can youth, let looſe to v'ee, rifran ? 
When once the hardmouth*d hovie has got the rein, 83 
* * . 


He's paſt the pow'r to ſtop. 
1. Durity ; power of re- 


Ha'xpwness. n. , [from hard.] 
ſiſtance in bodies. 2. D'fficulty to be underſtood. 3. 
Difficulty to be accompliſhed. 4. Scarcity ; penury. 5. 
Obduracy ; profligateneſs. 6. Coarſeneſs; harſhneſs of 
look. 7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or ſeaſons. 
8. Cruelty of temper ; favageneſs ; harſhnelſs ; barbarity. 
i ; harſhneſs. 10. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingi- 
nels. 
(r-) Hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the parts of the matter that 
make up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, fo that the whole does not 


eaſily change its figure. Locke. 
From the various combinations of theſe corpuſcles happen all 
the varieties of the bodies formed out of them, in colour, taite, 


ſmell, hardneſs, and ſpecifick gravity. Woodward, 
(2.) This label on my boſom 
Is to from ſenſe and hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it. Shakeſp. 
(3.) It was time now or never to ſha my intention to 
pierce through the hardneſs of this enterprize. Sidney. 


Concerning the duty itſelf, the hardneſ5 thereof is not ſuch as 
needeth much art. Hooker. 


(4.) The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 
Are ill excules for a iervant's crimes. S2v/ft. 
(.) Every commiſſion of fin introduces unto the ſoul a cer- 
tain degree of hardneſs, and an aptneſs to continue in that tin. 
Seuth, 
6.) By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate the hard- 
neſs of their favour, and by the pulchritude of their fouls make 
up what is wanting in the beauty of their bodies. Ray. 
(7.) If the hardneſs of the Winter ſhould ſpoil them, nci- 


ther the loſs of ſeed nor labour will be much. Mortimer. 
(8.9 — We will aſk, 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame h 
May hang upon your hardneſs. Shakeſp. 
They quicken floth, perplexities unty, | 
Make roughneſs imooth, and hardneſs mollify. Denham. 


(9.) Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of the 
prey and to make many ample folds, which are inſufferable 
ardneſſes, and more like a rock than a natural garment. 
2 DD. 
Ha'apock. . /. I ſuppoſe the ſame with burdock. 
Why he was met ev'n no-. 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo · flowers. 


Harps. n. /. The refuſe or coaiſer part of flax. 
Ha'npsHiep. x. / (from Bard] 1. Injury; oppreflion. 
2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. ** 


(1.) They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we have con- 
vered for them; and ſo are we, to recover the effects of their 
ard/hips upon us. 


Shak. 


Swrft.. 
(2.) They were expoſed to hard/bip and penury. Sprat. 
You could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the hardſhips that your leaders bore. Addiſon. 
In journeys or at home, in war or 
By hard/bips many, many fall by eale. Prior 


A'RDWARE. n. ,. [hard and ware] ManufaQtures of 
metal. | 


Ha'npwartwan. . /. [hardware and man.] A maker 
or ſeller of metalline manufactures. 
One William Wood, an Lard wareman, obtains by frand a 
patent in England to coin copper to pals in Ireland. Swift. 
HA'RDY. adj. ¶ Bardi, Fr. ] 1. Bold; dave; ſtout; 
daring ; reſolute. 2. Strong; bard; firm. 3. Confi- 
dent; impudent ; viciaufly ſtubborn. 
(.) Try the imagination of ſome in eock fights, to make 
one cock more har dy, —_ other more cowardly. Bacon, 
— ecite 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the Hardy queen and hero knight. 


Dryden. 


A 


Who is there hardy enough to contend with the reproach 
which is prepared for thole, who dire venture to diſſent from the 
1eceived opinions of their country? Locke. 

Could thirſt of vengeance, and defire of fame, 

Excite the female breaſt with martial flame ? 

And ſhall not love's diviner power inſpire ; 

More bar dy virtue, and more gen'rous fire? Prior. 

(2.) Is a man confident of his preſent ſtrength ? An un- 
wholtome blai may thake in pieces his hardy fabrick. South. 

Hart and Hexe, differing in pronunciation only, ſignify 
both an army and a lord. So Herold is a general of an 
a my; Hareman, a chief man in the army; Herwin, a 
victorious army; which are much like Stratocles, i ole- 
marchus, and Hegeſi/iratus among the Greeks. 

Gib/on's Camden. 

HARE. . /, [Papa, Saxon; farb, Erſe.] 1 A tall 
quadruped, with long cars and ſhort tail, that woves by 
leaps, remarkable for timidity, vigilance, and fr-cuncity 3 
the common game of hunters. 2. A conttellation. 

(1.) Diſmay'd nut this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

As ſparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. Shakeſþ. 

We view in the open champaign a biac- t iwitt grey-hounds 


courſing a good ſtout and well breathed re. More. 
Lour dreſſings muſt be with art fur. Wiſeman. 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. Thomſon. 

(2.) The hare appears, whole Rive rays ſupply 
A. nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 


To Hart. v. n. [harier, Fr.] Jo tright ; to harry with 
terrour. 
To hare and rate them, is not to teach but vex ae 4 
SCN. 
Ha'xEBELL. . , [hare and Cell.] A blue flower coupa- 
niform. 
Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; nor 
The azur'd harebell, like thy veins. Shakeſp. Cymbc/. 
Ha'xEBRAINED. adj. [from bare the verb and brain. | Vo- 
latile ; unſettled; wild; fluttering ; hurried. 
That harebrained wild fellow begins to play the fool, when 


others are weary of it. Bacor. 
Ha'xeroor. n. /. [bare and foot.] 1. A bird. Ainſworth. 
2. An herb. | Ainſworth. 


Ha'xELty. n. A fiſſure in the upper lip with want of 


ſubſtance, a natural defect. DPutncy, 
The blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand; 
Never mole, harelip, nor icar, 2 
Shall upon their children be. Shakeſpeare. 
The third ttitch is performed with pins or needles, as in 
hareli)s. | | Wiſeman, 
Ha'xESEaR, n. , [bupleurum, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Ha'x1tx. 2. J [from hare.] A dog for hunting hares. 


Ainſworth, 
Ta Haxx. v n. [Contracted from hearken.] To liſten. 
; The king 
To me inveterate, barks my brother's ſuit. Shakeſp. 
Pricking up his ears, to hart | 
If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibras . 


Hark, inter}. | It is originally the imperative of the verb 
hark.] Liſt! hear! liſten. 
What harmony is this? My good friends, lar“! SH 
The butcher faw him upon tbe galiop with a piece of fleſh, 
and called out, Hark ye, friend, you may make the belt ot 
your purchaſe. L' Eftranze. 
ark ! methinks the roar that late purſu'd me, 


Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 
Hark how the loud woods 
Invite you forth ! Thomſon, 


HARL. n. , 1. The filaments of flax. 
ſubitance. | : 
(2.) The general fort are wicker hives, made of privet, wil- 
low, or hari, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer. 


2. Any filawentous 


a 


Hyatlnqvry. „/ [This name is ſaid to have been 
given by rancis of France to a buſy buffoon, in ridicule 
ot his enemy Charles le quint, Menage det ives it more 
probably from a famous comedian that frequented M. 
[larlcy's houſe, whom his friends called Harleguino, little 
I larley. I A buffoon who plays tricks to divert the 
populace; a Jack-pudding ; a zani. 

The joy of a king for a victory muſt not be like that of a 

karlequin upon a letter from his miſtreſs. Dryden. 

The man in graver tragick known, 

Though his bed part long ſince was done, 
Still on the ſage deſires to tarry ; 

And he who play'd the harlequin, 

After the jeſt ſtill loads the ſcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 

RL Of. n. / [ herlo/es, Welt, a girl. Others for 
hore(ct, a little whore. Others from the name of the mo- 
ther of Mm the Conqueror. Hurlet is uſed in Chaucer 
for a low male drudge.] A whore ; a ſttumpet. 

Away, my diſpolition, and poſſeſs me with 
Some harl:t's ſpirit. Shakeſþ. 
They help thee by ſuch aids as geeſe and harl/cors. 

Ben. Johnſon. 

The barbarous a crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace. Dryden. 
Ha'xLoTRy. u. , [from harlar.] 1. The trade of a har - 
lot; fo nication. 2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

(1.) Nor ſhall, 

From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
»Gainſt harletry, while thou art clad fo thin. 
(2.) peevith ſelf-will'd harlotry, 
That no perſuaſion can do good upon. * 2 

HARM. x. /. [Deanm, Saxon.] -1. Injury; crime; wick- 
edneſs. 2. Miſchief ; detriment ; hurt. 

(2.) We, ignorant of ourſelves, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe Powers 


Dryd. 


Deny us for our good. . Shakeſp. 

How are we happy ſtill in fear of harm? a 
But harm es not fin. Milton. 
They ſhould be ſuffered to write on : it would keep them 


out of harm's way, and prevent them from evil courles. 


| Swift. 
To Harm. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 
What ſenſe had I of her ftol'n hours or luſt ? 255 
I ſaw't not, thought it not, it harm d not me. Sh, Othello. 
—— Paſſions ne'er could grow | 
To harm another, or impeach your reſt. Waller. 
After their young are hatched, they brood them under their 


TEE EARL ANY Any Eg. 
Ha'nur vt. adj. [harm and full] Hurtful ; miſchievous; 


noxious; . ; detrimental. 
His dearly loved fquire 
His ſpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 
Whoſe harmful head, thrice heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a breaſt with pike-head ſquare. Spenſer. 
Let no man fear that harmful creature leſs, becauſe he ſees 
the apoſtle ſafe from that poiſon. Hall. 
The earth brought forth fruit and food for man, without any 
mixture of harmful quality. Raleigh. 
PR flax and 822 burn the E 8 

d ſleepy poppies harmful harveſts yield. 

Ha'xmruLLy. adv. [from harmful.) Hurtfully ; noxi- 
__ ouſly ; detrimentally. 

A fcholar is better occupied in playing or fleeping, than 
ſpending his time not only vainly, but harmfully in ſuch kind 
of exerciſe. Aſcbam. 

Ha'zMFeULNESS, . [ from Barmſul.] Hurtfulneſs ; 
miſchievoulneis ; noxiouſneſi. 
Ha'xmiezss. adj. from harm.] 
not hurtful. 2. Unhurt ; undama 


1. Innocent; innoxious ; 


ed. 
(x) Touching ceremonies harmleſs in themſelves, and hurt- 
y in ieſpect of 


ful or number, was it amiſs to decree that thoſe 


nal 


things that were leaſt needful, and newlieſt come, ſhould be the 
fir& that were taken away? Hooker, 
She, like harmleſs ſohtning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 
Each obje& with a joy. Shakeſpeare. 
22 ſhipwright will be careful to gain by his labour, or 
at to fave himſelf harmleſs, and therefore ſuit his work 
ſlightly, according to a flight price. Raleig h. 
Ha Ru LESS UL v. adv. [from harmleſs.] Innocently ; with- 
out hurt ; without crime. 
He ſpent that day free from worldly trouble, harmleſely, and 
in a recieation that became a churchman. Walton. 
Bullets batter the walls which ſtand inflexible, but fall Harm- 
leſ:ly into wood or feathers. | Decay of Piety. 
Ha'xMLESSNESS. n. from harmleſs. ] Innocence; 
freedom from tendency to injure or hurt. | 
When, through taſteleſs flat humility, 
In dough-bak'd men ſome harmleſſneſs we ſee, 
Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous, and not he. Dann 
Compare the harmlefneſs, the credulity, the tenderneſs, the 
modeſty, and rhe ingenuous pliableneſs to virtuous counſels, 
which is in youth untainted, with the miſchievouſnels, the ly- 
neſs, the craft, the impudence, the falſhood, and the confirmed 
obſtinacy in an aged long · practiſed ſinner. Sauth, 
HAHA. J adj. | aquonne; 3 harmenique, Fr.] 1. 
Ha'xMONICK. Relating to muſick ; ſuſceptible of mu- 
ſical proportion to each other. 2. Concordant ; muſical ; 
proportioned to each other: lefs properly. 
(r.) After every three whole notes, nature requireth, for all 
harmonical uſe, one half note to be interpoſed. Bacon. 
Harmonical ſounds, and diſcordant — are both active 
and poſitive; but blackneſs and darkneſs are, indeed, but pri- 


vatives. Bacon, 
So ſwells each wind "Pipe 3 aſs intones to aſs, 
Har monici twang of | „ horn, and braſs. Pope, 


Harmo'ntous. adj. [harmonieux, Fr. from harmony.) 1: 
Adapted to each other ; hoving BY parts proportioned to 
each other; ſymmetrical. 2. Having ſounds concordant 
to each other ; muſical ; ſymphonious. 

(1.) —— All the wide-extended ſky; 
And all th' harmonious worlds on hi 
And Virgil's facred work ſhall die. Corvley. 
God has made the intellectual world harmonious and beauti- 
ful without us ; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once ; we muſt bring it home piece-meal. Lacke. 
(2.) Thoughts that voluntary move harmonzous W 2 
ilton. 
The verſe of Chaucer is not harmonious to us : they who 


lived with him, thought it muſical. _ Dryden. 
Harmo'niousLy. adv. [from harmonious.] 1. With juſt 
adaption and proportion of parts to each other. 2. Mu- 


y ; with concord of ſounds. 
(1.) Not chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd ; 
But as the world, harmonzouſly confus d: 
Where order in variety we ſee, 
And where, 322 all things differ, they agree. Pope. 
That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quantities of matter 
ſhould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjuſted in this great 
variety of our ſyſtem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial cauſes, and muſt certainly flow from that eternal foun- 
tain of wiſdom. Bentley. 
(2-) If we look the world as a muſical inftrument, 
well-tuned, and 5 | ſtruck, we ought not to worſhip 
the inftrument, but him that makes the muſick. Stilling fleet. 


Harxmo'xioUSNESS. n. , [from harmoniaus.] Proportion 3 
muſicalneſs. 5 
To Ha'nmon1zs. v. a. [from barmony.] To adjuſt in fit 
tions ; to muſical. 


Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meaſur d, harmoniz'd the chime. Dryden. 
HA'RMONY. . / [agueria ; harmenie, Ft.] 1. The juſt 
adaptation of one part to another. 2. Juſt proportion of 


HAR 
found ; muſical concord, 3. Concord ; correſpondent 


ſentiment. | 

(1.) The pleaſures of the eye and ear are but the effects of 
equality, proportion, ial we 3 fo that _— 
and correſpondence are the cauſes of harmony. . 
_— The harmony of things, 
As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. Denham. 
Sure infinite wiſdom muſt accomplith all its works with con- 


ſummate harmony, proportion, and regularity. Cheyne. 
(2.) — The found 
Symphonious, of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 1 
Angelic harmcmes. Milton. 
Harmony is a compound idea, made up of different ſounds 
united. Watts. 


; In us both one ſoul, 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair ! 
More grateful than harmonious ſounds to th' ear, Milton. 
I no ſooner in my heart divin'd, 
My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connection ſweet! Milton. 
HARNESS. n. /. [ harnois, Fr. ſuppoſed from iern, or 
hiern, Runick ; hiairn, Welith and Ecrſe, iron.] 1. Ar- 
mour ; defenſive furniture of war. Somewhat antiquated. 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particularly of carriages 
of pleaſure or ſtate : of other carriages we ſay geer. 
(r.) A goodly knight, all dreſs'd in harneſs meet, 
That from his head ne place appeared to his feet. Spenſer. 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with harneſs. Shakeſþ. 
Were I a great man, I ſhould fear to drink : 
Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on their throats. 
Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) Or wilt thou ride? Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. Shakeſp. 
——-— Their ſeeds around 
Free from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. Dryden, 
To HARNESS, v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To dreſs in ar- 
mour. 2. To fix horſes in their traces. 
(1.) He was harneft light, and to the field goes he. Shak. 
Full fifty years, harneſs'd in rugged ſteel, 


I have endur'd the biting Winter's blaſt. Ronwe. 
(2.) Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, 
All ready harneſſed for journey new. Spenſer. 


Harneſ* the horſes, and get up the horſemen, and ſtand forth 
with your helmets. 4 horſe is harneſſ Jer. xlvi. 4. 

When Iplow m my horſe is harneſſed and chained 
to my plough. . : Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To the harneſſed yoke 

They lend their ſhoulder, and begin their toil. Thomſon. 


HARP. 3. /. [Peanp, Saxon; harpe, Fr. It is uſed through 


HAR 


Things without life giving ſound, whether pipe or harp, ex- 

—＋ give a diftin&ion io the ſounds, how ſhall it be known 
what is piper or harped ? 1 Cor. 

( 1.) The helmed cherubim, 

And ſworded ſeraphim, 

Are ſeen in glitt' ring ranks with wings diſplay d, 

Harping 2 and ſolemn quire, ; 

With unexprefſive notes to heav'n's new-born heir. Mil tox. 

You harp a little too much upon one ſtring. Collier, 
(2.) Gracious duke, 

Harp not on that, nor do not baniſh reaſon 

For inequality; but let your reaſon ſerve 

To make the truth appear. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
For thy good caution, thanks: 

Thou'ſt harp'd my fear aright. 


———-—==—=He ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful, harping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was. Shakeſp. Aut. and Cleo. 


HAAR RA. n. /. [from harp.] A player on the harp. 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchoolboy's tongue; 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind harper's ſong. Shakeſþ. 
I'm the god of the harp : ſtop, ws faireſt :—in vain ; 
Nor the harp, nor the 2 could fetch her again. 
Tickell. 
Ha RING Iron. n. , [from harpago, Lat.] A bearded 
dart with a line faſtened to the handle, with which whales 
are ſtruck and caught. 
The boat which on the firſt aſſault did go, 
Struck with a harping iron the younger foe ; 
Who, when he felt his fide fo rudely gor'd, 


Loud as the ſea that nouriſh'd him he roar'd. Waller. 


HARTON ELER. n. , [harponeur, Fr. from harpoon.] He 
that throws the harpoon in whalefiſhing. 

Haryro'on. n. /. [harpon, Fr.] A harping iron. 
Ha'xysIcorD. . . A muſical inſtrument, ſtrung with 
wires, and played by ſtriking keys. | 
Ha'zxyy. n. / [harpyia, Lat. harpie, harpye, Fr.] 1. The 
harpies were a kind of birds which had the faces of wo- 
men, and foul long claws, very filthy creatures ; which, 
when the table was furniſhed for Phineus, came flying in, 
and devouring or carrying away the greater part ot the 
victuals, did fo defile the reſt that they could not be en- 
dured. Raleigh, 2. A ravenous wretch; an extorti- 

Oner. 
(1.) That an harpy is not a centaur is by this way as much 


a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. Locke. 
(2.) I will do you any ambaſſage to the pigmies, rather than 
hold three words conference with this Vary. Shakeſp. 


Ha'xQuenuss. n. /. [See AxQueBuset ] A handgun. 


both the Tentonick and Roman dialects, and has been long Ha'xQuEBUSSIER. 7. /. [from harquebu/s.] One armed 


in uſe. 
| Romanuſyq ; Hrã plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpi. Ven. Fort.] 
1. Alyre ; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire and commonly 
itruck with the finger. 2. A conſtellation. 
(1.) Arion, when through tempeſts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the y ſeas, 
Through the ſweet muſick which his harp did make, 
R * a aa (= pArng _— _ to _ 2 
touch'd their go * hymnin is 
os pL his works. | * | | 0 oy 
or wanted tune „ nor vocal quire, 
The muſes ſung, 2 the 4 Dryden. 
(2.) Next ſhines the harp, and through the liquid ſkies 
The ſhell, as lighteſt, firſt begins toriſe ; 
This when ſweet Orpheus ftruck, to liſt' ning rocks | 
He ſenſes gave, and ears to wither d oaks. Creech. 
To Hare. v. n. [harper, Fr. from the noun.] 1. To play 
on the harp. 2. To touch any paſſion, as the harper 
touches a ſtring; to dwell on a ſubject. 


(2.) I beard the voice of harpers _ > bg bag. 5 


lations. 


with a harquebuſs. | 
Twenty thouſand nimble harquebuſſers were ranged in length, 
and but five in a rank. Knolle:. 


Haxrxr1Da'n. n. / [corrupted from haridelle, a worn out 


worthleſs horſe.] A decayed ftrumpet. 
She juſt endur'd the Winter ſhe began, 
And in four months a batter'd harridan ; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and ſhrunk, 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. Swift, 


Ha'zxrow. n. /. [charroue, French; harcke, German, a 


rake.] A frame of timbers croſſing each other, and ſat 
with teeth, drawn over ſowed ground to break the clods 
and throw the earth over the ſeed. 
The land with daily care 

Is exercis'd, and with an iron war | 

Of rakes and harrows. Dryden, 
Two ſmall harrowr, that clap on each ſide of the ridge, har- 
row it right up and down. Mor timer. 


To Ha'xrow. v. 3. [from the noun.] 1. To cover with 


earth by the harrow. 2. To break with the harrow. 3. 
To tear ups to rip up. 4. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay 
*Li 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


H A R 


waſte, Sce HAAR Y, which in Scottiſh is the ſame ching. 
To invade; to haraſs with incurſions. [From Pepgian, 
13 Obſolete. 6. To diſturb; to put into commoti- 
on. [This ſhould rather be written harry, harer, French | 
(1.) Friend, harrow in time, by ſome manner of means, 


Not only thy peaſon, but alſo thy beans. | Tuſſer. 
(2.) Can'ſt thou bind the unicorn with his band in the fur- 
row ? or will he harrow the valleys after thee ? Feb. 
Let the Volicians 
Plow Rome, and harrow Italy. Shakeſteare. 


(3.) I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would har: ow up thy foul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ftart from their ſpheres. 
| Shakeſfeare. 
Imagine you behold me bound and feourg'd, 
My aged muſcles harrow'd up with whips ; 
Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rowe. 
(A.) As the king did excel in good commonwealth laws, fo 


he bad in tecret a deſign to make uſe of them, as well for col- 

letting of treaſure 2 correcting of manners; and ſo mean- 

ing thereby to harrow his people, did accumulate them the ra- 

ther. | Bacon. 
( 5.) And he that harrow'd hell with ſtowre, 


The faulty ſouls from thence brought to his heavenly bowre. 


Fairy Veen. 
Moft glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did'ft make thy triumph over death and fin ; 
And having harrow'd hell, did'ſt bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Henſer. 
(6.) Moſt like : it barrows me with fear and wonder. Sh. 
Amaz'd I ftood, harrow'd with grief and care. Milton. 
Ha'xxow. interj. An exclamation of ſudden diſtreſs. 
Now out of uſe. 
Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 
What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light, 


To ſee my lord fo deadly damnify'd ? Stenſer. 
Ha'zxzowrs. n. , [from harrow.] 1. He who harrows. 
2. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth. 


To Ha'xnv. v a. [harer, Fr] 1. To teaze; to hare; to 
ruffle. 2. In Scotland it fignifies to rob, plunder, or op- 
preſs : as, one harried à ne/t ; that is, he took the young 
away: as alſo, he harried me out of houſe and home ; that 
is, he robbed me of my goods, and turned me out of 
doors, See To Harrow. 

(1.) Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill. 
— I repent me much 
That I  harry'd him. Shakeſfeare. 

HARSH. adj, [herwiſche, German, Skinner.} 1. Auſtere; 
roughly ſuur. 2. Rough to the ear. 3. Crabbed ; mo- 
role ; peeviſh. 4. Rugged to tne touch; rough. 5. Un- 
ple:fmng ; rigorous. 

(r.) Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 
Some ſorts, when old, continue britk and fine : 
So age's gravity may ſeem ſevere, 
But nothmg hab or bitter ought t' appear. Denham. 
Sweet, bitter, four, harſh and falt, are all the epithets we 
have to denominate that numberleſs variety of relithes. Locke. 
The fame defect of heat which gives a ſierceneſs to our na- 
tures, may contribute to that roughneſs of our language, which 
bears ſome analogy to the harſh fruit of colder countries. Swift. 
(2.) A name unmuſical to Volſcian ears, 


And har/b in ſound to thine. Shakeſp. 


Age might, what nature never gives the young 
Have rangi the ſmoothneſs of thy native tongue ; 
But fatire needs not that, and wit will ſhime 
Through the harſh cadence of a line. Dryden. 


H A R 


Bear patiently the har words of thy enemies, as knowing 

that 2 a an — admoniſhes us of our duty. 7 aylor 
No harſh reflection let remembrance raiſe ; 

Forbear to mention what thou can ſt not praiſe. Pricr. 

A certain quicknefs of apprehenſion inclined him to kindle 
into the firſt motions of anger; but, for a long time before he 
died, no one heard an intemperate or har word proceed from 
him.  Atterbur y. 

(4.) Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, or 
ſome har /b fand ; and red very ſinooth. 

(5.) With cloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 
Though hh ſh the precept, yet the preacher charm d. Dry. 


Ha'xSHLy. A. v. flom harſh.) 1. Sourly ; auſterely to the 


palate, as untipe fruit. 2. With violence; in oppoſition 
to gentleneſs, unleſs in the following 33 it rathet fig- 
nifies unripely. 3. Severely ; moroſely ; crabbedly. 4. 
Unpleaſantly to the ear. 
(2.) Till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 
Gather d, not har /#1y pluck'd Milton. 
(3.) I would rather he was a man of a rough temper, that 
would treat me har/bly, than of an effeminate nature. Addiſon. 
(4.) My wife is in a wayward mood to-day ; 
I tell you, *twould ſound bar/bly in her ears. Shakeſp. 
Get from him why he puts on this confuſion, 
Grating ſo har/hly all his days of quiet 


With turbulent and dang'rous lunacy. Shakeſp. 
The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden. 


Ha'zsHness. n. /. [from Harb! 1. Sourneſs; auſtere 


taſte. 2. Roughneſs to the ear. 3. Ruggedneſs to the 
touch. 4. Crabbedneſs; moroſeneſs ; peeviſhneſs. 

(.) Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard: the rolling 
doth ſoften and ſweeten the fruit, which is nothing but the 
ſmooth diſtrihution of the fpirits into the parts; for the unequal 
diſtribution of the ſpirits maketh the hh. Bacon. 

(2.) Neither can the natural þar/bneſs of the French, or the 
perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into perfect harmony like 
the Italian. Dr yden. 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton's invention, and the 
ſtrength of his expreſſion, without defending his antiquated 
words, and the perpetual har /hne/s of their found? Dryden, 

"Tis not enough no hne jg gives offence ; 
The found muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. Pote. 


3) Har ſbneſs and ruggedneſs of bodies is unpleaſant to the 


. Bacon, 
(4-) Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not give 

Thee o'er to har /bneſs : her eyes are fierce, but thine 

Do comfort and not burn. Shakeſpeare. 


HART. n. /. Peone, Saxon] A he-deer of the large Kind; 


the male of the rae. 
That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, 
And my deſires, like fell and cruel hounds, | 
E'er ſince purſue me. Shakeſfeare. 


— The deer 
And fearful , do wander every where 
Amidſt the 0 May's Virgil. 


Ha'xTsSHorN.nſ. Hartfhorn is a drug that comes into 


uſe many ways, and under many forms. What is uſed 
here are the whole horns of the common male deer, which 
fall off every year. This ſpecies is the fallow deer; but 
ſome tell us, that the medicinal har:fhorn thould be that 
of the true hart or | The falt of &art/born is a great 
ſudorifick, and the ſpirit has all the virtues of volatile al- 
kalies: it is uſed to ar 1s out of faintings by its 
pungency, holding it under the noſe, and pouring down 


The unneceflary conſonants made their ſpelling tedious, and * pops of it 1 yas e _ 
r * the glaſs of the receiver, Fi ie ſpirits of vipers and h 
RE br otra e Pad - ad” via ths . 18 ay AM 
7 4 Dryden. Ha'zTsHorn. n, // An herb. : Ainſworth. 


) He was a wiſe man and an el; but in his nature Ha'xT-RoYaL., n. . A plant. A ſpecies of buckthorn 
(2 man and an eloquent z but in ee Ar. Pecie 


har.h and haughty. 


P 


HAS 


Ha'xTSTONGUE. . ,. [lingua cervina, Latin.] A plant. 
It commonly grows out from the joints of old walls and 
buildings, where are moiſt and ſhady. There are 
vor wp of them in Euro Miller. 

artfiongue is propagated by parting the roots, and alſo by 
ſeed. Mortimer. 

Ha'xTworr. x. /. [tordylium, Latin.] An umbelliferous 

lant. Miller. 

HARVEST . n. /. [Hænerr, Saxon.] t. The ſeaſon of 

reaping and gathering the corn.. 2. The corn ripened, 
gathered and inned 3. The product of labour. 

(1.) = As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt. Shakeſpeare. 
With harweft work he is worſe than in Spring. L'Eftrange. 

(2.) From Ireland come I with my — ths 
And reap the harwveft which that raſcal fow'd. Shakeſpeare. 

When the father is too fondly kind, 

Such ſeed he ſows, fuch harweſt ſhall he find. Dryden. 

(3-) Let us the harveſt of our labour eat; 

"Tis labour makes the coarſeſt diet ſweet. Dryden. 

Ha'avesST-HOME.n. /. 1. The ſong which the reapers 
ſing at the feaſt made for having inned the harveſt. 2. 
The time of gathering harveſt. 3. The opportunity of 
gathering treaſure. 

(.) Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd ; 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd ; 
Come, my boys, come, 


Come, my boys, come, | 
And merrily roar out har veſt- home. 4 Dryden. 
1 
i Dryden. 


2.) At harveſi-home, and on the ſhearing 
When he thould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. 
1 His wife I will uſe as the key of the cuckoldy rogue's 
c ; and there's my harwe/i-bome, Shaleſſ care. 
Ha'xvesT-LoRD. 2. / The head reaper at the harveſt. 
Brant harveſi-/zrd more by a peny or two, 
To call on his fellows the better to do. ; Tuſper. 
Ha'xvesTEex. n. , [from harveſt.) One who works at the 
harveſt. | | 
Ha'xvesSTMAN. 2. , [harveſt and man.] A labourer in 
harveſt. 
Like to a harveſiman, that's taſk d to mow 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakeſpeare. 
To Hasn. v. n. [hacher, Fr.] To mince; to chop into 
ſmall pieces, and mingle. 
He rais d his arm 
Above his head, and rain'd a ſtorm 
Of blows ſo terrible and thick, 
As if he meant to Jab her quick. Hudibr as. 
What have they to complain of but too great variety, tho' 
ſome of the diſhes be not ſerved in the exacteſt order, and polite- 
neſs ; but haſhed up in haſte. | Earth. 
Has k. n. / This ſeems to fignify a caſe or habitation made 
of ruſhes or flags. Obſolete. | 
Phorbus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eſtabliſhed hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 
And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſt. 
Hs LET. } n. /. [haſla, Iſlandick, a bundle; hafterel, 
Ha'xsLEwT. haſftereau, haftier, Fr.] The heart, liver, 
and lights of a hog, with the windpipe and part of the 
throat to it. | 
Hasy. n. /. Pæpr, Saxon, whence in ſome provinces it is 
yet called bapſe.] A claſp folded over a ſtaple, and faſt- 
ened on with a padlock. 


Have doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with haſps to them. 
Mortimer. 


To Hasy. v. u. [from the noun.} To ſhut with a haſp. 

Ha'ssocx. n. , [haſeck, German. Skinner.) 1. A thick 
mat on which men kneel at church. 2. In Scotland it is 
applied to any thing made of ruſhes or privet, on which 
a perſon may fit: it is therefore probable that Baſſoc and 

haſk are the ſame. 


Spenſer. 


HAS 


(r.) He found his pariſhioners irregular; and in order 
to make them kneel, — join in the ref nſes, he gave every 
one of them a hafſſock and common owe head. Addi ſon. 

Has r. The ſecond perſon ſingular of have. 
HASTE. ». /. [hafte, Fr. haefle, Dutch.) 1. Hurry; ſpeed; 
nimbleneſs ; precipitation. 2, Paſſion ; vehemence. 
(r.) — Spare him, death 
But O, thou wilt not, canſt not ſpare ! 
Haſte hath never time to hear. Craſtaw, 
Our lines reform'd, and not d in haſte, 

Poliſh'd like marble, would like marble laſt ; 

But as the preſent, fo the laſt age writ ; 

In both we find like negligence and wit. Waller. 

In as much bafe as I am, I cannot forbear giving an exam- 


ple. Dryden. 
The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious hafte, but vain, they next invade. Dryden. 

(2.) I faid in my hafte, all men are liars. Palms. 

To Has TRE. N v. n. [haſter, Fr. haeſten, Dutch.] 1. To 


To Ha'STEN. make haſte ; to be in a hurry ; to be bu- 
ſy ; to be ſpeedy. 2. To move with ſwiftneſs; eager- 
neſs ; or hurry. 

(1.) I have not haftened from being a paſtor to follow thee. 


Feremiab. 

(2.) Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where haſte you bo ? Shakeſp. 
They were troubled and hafted away. Pſalms. 


All thoſe things are paſſed away like a ſhadow, and as a poſt 


that hafted by. Wiſdom. 

Hafling to pay his tribute to the ſea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham. 
Theſe rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, 

Haftes to the nether world, his deftin'd > Dryden. 
To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious 

Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall hafte. Pope. 
Soon as the fun awakes the ſprightly court, | 

Leave their repoſe, and haften to the ſport. Prior. 


e HAS TE. v. a. To puſh forward; to urge on; to 
To Ha'sTEn. precipitate ; to drive to a ſwifter pace. 
Let it be fo hafted, that ſupper be ready at the fartheſt by five 
of the clock. Shakeſp. 
All hopes of ſuccour from your arms is paſt ; 
To fave us now, you mult our ruin hafte.. 
Each fees his lamp with diff rent luſtre crown'd ; 
Each knows his courſe with diff rent periods bound; 
And in his paſſage through the liquid ſpace, 
Nor haftens, nor retards his neighbour's race. Prior. 


Has TENER. u. /. [from haſten. } One that haſtens or 
hurries. 


Dryden. 


Has TIL v. adv. [from haſty] 1. In a hurry; ſpeedily; 
nimbly ; quickly. 2. Raſhly ; precipitately. 3. Paſlion- 
ately ; with vehemence. 

(1.) A voice, that called loud and clear, 
Come hither, hither, O come haſtily / $f enſer, 

If your grace incline that we ſhould live, 
You muſt not, fir, too haftily forgive. Waller. 

The next to danger, hot — by fate, 
Half cloth'd, half naked, haftily retire. Dr yen, 


2.) Without conſidering conſequences, we haftily engaged 
in 22 which hath coſt us Paty millions. af Swift. 
Has TIN ESS. u. /. [from %% 1. Haſte; ſpeed. 2. 
Hurry; precipitation. 3. eagerneſs. 4. Angry 
teſtineſs ; paſſionate vehemence. 
(2.) A fellow being out of breath, or ſeeming to be for haſte, 
with humble hafineſs told Baſilius. Sidney. 
(3.) The turns of his verſe, his breakings, his propriety, his 
numbers, and his gravity, I have as far imitated as the poverty 
of our language, and the haffineſs of my performance, would 
all Dr yen. 


ow. 
There is moſt juſt cauſe to fear, left our haſtineſt to embrace 


a thing of ſo perilous conſequence, ſhould cauſe poſterity to feel 
thoſe evils. ocher, 
Ha'sTinGs. n. from Bay.] Peas that come early. 
*Llz 


H A T 
The large white and green haftings are not to be ſet till the 


cold is over. Mar timer. 
Ha'sry. adj. [haſtif, Fr. from haſte ; haeftig, Dutch ] 1. 
Quick; ſpeedy. 2. Paſſionate; vehement. 3. Rath; 
precipitate. 4. Early ripe. 
(1.) Is this the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the Hy footed time 


For parting us ! Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) He that is flow to wrath is of great underſtanding ; but 
he that is ha/ſy of ſpirit exalteth foll P, overbs. 


(3.) Seeſt thou a man that is hay in his words? There is 
more hope of a fool than of him. Proverbs. 
Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine heart be haſty 
to utter any thing before God. Eccl. v. 2. 
(4.) Beauty ſhall be a fading flower, and as the haſly fruit 
before the Summer. ; Iſaiab. 
Ha'sTy-yuppiNnG. n. , A pudding made of milk and 
flower, boiled quick together ; as alfo of oatmeal and wa- 
ter boiled together. 
Sure hafty-/udding is thy chiefeſt diſh, 
With bullock's liver, or ſome ſtinking fiſh. Dor fet. 
HAT. n. /. [Pær, Saxon; hatt, German.] A cover tor 


the head. 
She's as big as heis; and there's her thrum hat, and her 


muffler too. Shale ſp. 
Out of mere ambition you have made 

Your holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin. Shak. 

His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. Bacon. 


Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 
And with ſoft words his drooping ſpirits cheer d; 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in his hand he bore the fleep compelling rod. Dryden, 


Ha'Tpawp. n /. [hat and land] A ſtring tied round the 


hat. 
They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes of divers co- 


lours, ſet round like hatbands. Bacan. 
Room. for the noble gladiator ! fee 
His coat and hatbard ſhew his quality. Dryden. 


HA T CASE. . / [hat and caſe.] A flight box for a har. 
I might mention a hatcaſe, which I would not exchange for 

all the beavers in Great Britain. Addiſon 
To HATCH. v. a. [hecken, German, as Skinner thinks, from 
heghen, eghen, ax, egg, Saxon.] 1. To produce young 
from eggs by the warmth of incubation. 2. To quicken 
the egg by incubation. 3. To produce by precedent ac- 
tion. 4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 5. [From 
ha: her, to cut.] To ſhade by lines in drawing or grav- 
ing. 

2 (1.) He kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 


And hatches plenty for th' enſuing Spring. Denham. 
The tepid caves, and fens and ſhores, 

Their brood as numerous hatch from th' eggs, that ſoon 

Burſting with kindly rupture, forth diſclos' 

Their callow young. Maton. 


(2.) When they have laid ſuch a number of eggs, as they 
— conveniently cover and hatch, they give over, and begin to 
t. Ray. 
Others hatch their eggs and tend the birth, till it is able - 
ſhift for itſelf. Addiſon. 
(3-) Which thing they very well knew, and, I doubt not, 
will eafily confeſs, who live to their great both toil and grief, 
where the blaſphemies of Arians are renewed by them; who, to 
hatch their hereſy, have choſen thoſe churches as fitteſt neſts 
where Athanaſius's creed 1s not heard. Hooker. 
(4-) He was a man harmleſs and faithful, and.one who ne- 
ver hatched any hopes prejudicial to the king, but always in- 
tended his tafety and honour. Hayward. 
(5-) Who firſt ſhall wound, through others arms, his blood 
appearing freſh, 
Shall win this ſword, filver'd and hatcht. Chapman, 
Such as Agamemnon aad the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs ; and ſuch again 


= 4 * 
As venerable Neftor, batch'd in filver, 


Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 

On which heav'n rides, knit all Grecian ears 

To his experienc'd tongue. 

"Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe hatching ſtrokes of the pencil, 
which make a kind of minced meat in painting, are never able 


Shakeſp. 


to deceive the ſight. Dryden. 
To HaTCn. v. u. t. To be in a ftate of growing quick. 
2. To be in a ſtate of advance towards effect. : 
(1.) He obſerved circumſtances in eggs, whilſt they were 
hatching, which varied. : Boyle. 
HArck. . /. [from the verb.] 1. A brood excluded from 
the egg. 2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 3. Dif- 
cloſure ; diſcovery. 4. [Hæca, Saxon; hecke, Dutch, a 
bolt.] A half door; adoor with opening over it: perhaps 
from haches, to cut, as a hatch is part of a door cut 
in two. 5. [In the plural.] The doors or 2 by 
which they deſcend from one deck or floor of a thip to 


another. 6. To be under Hatcnes. To be in a ſtate of 
ignominy, poverty, or deprefſion. 7. Hatches, Flood- 
gates. Ainſworth. 

3. Something's in his ſoul, 


O'er which his melancholy ſits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 

Will be ſome danger. . Shak. Hamlzt.. 
(4.) Something about, a little from the right, | 

In at the wiadow, or elſe o'er the hatch. Shakeſp. 
(5.) To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art, 

There ſhalr thou find the mariners aſlee 

Shak. Tempeſt. 


Under the hatches. 
There's ſhe's hid ; 
Shak. Tempeſt. 
So ſeas, tmpelFd by winds with added pow'r, 
Dryd. 


The mariners all under hatches ſtow' d. 
Aſſault the ſides, and o'er the hatches tower. 
A ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore ; 

The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent, 

For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 

And ſkip'd and ſculk'd the under hatches went. Dryden. 

(6) He aſſures us how this tatherhood continued its courſe, 
till the captivity in Egypt, and then the poor fatherhood was 
under hatches. Locke, 

To HA'TCHEL. v. 4. [hachelen, German.] To beat flax 
ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous from the brittle part. 

The aſbeſtos, mentioned by, Kircher in his deſcription of 
China, put into water, moulders like clay, and is a fibrous 
{mall excreflence, like hairs growing upon the ſtones ; and for 
the hatchelling, ſpinning, and weaving it, herefers to his mundus 
ſubterraneus. , Woodward. 


Ha'"Tc#eL. . /. [from the verb; hache}, German.] The 


inſtrument with which flax is beaten. 
Ha'TCHELLER. 2. / [from hatchel.] A beater of flax. 
HATCHET. n. /. [hache, hachette, French; aſcia, Lat.] 
A fmall axe. 


The hatchet is to hew the i larities of ſtuff. Moxon. 
His harmful hatchet he hent in his hand, i 
And to the field he ſpeedeth. Spenſer. 


Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hat- 
chet. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
Nails, hammers, hatchets, ſharp, and. halters ſtrong. 


Craſhaw. 
Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 

Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. den. 
Our countryman preſented him with a curious hatchet ; and 
aſking him whether it had'a good edge, tried it upon the do- 
nor. Addi ſon. 

HalrchRT-FAcE. 2. / An ugly face ; ſuch, I ſuppoſe, 
as might be hewn out of a blogk by a hatchet. 
ape his own dear image will embrace ; 
An ugly beau adores a hatchet-face. Dryden. 
Ha'TcamenT. 2. . [Corrupted from atchievement. See 
ATCHIEVEMENT.] Armorial eſcutcheon placed over a 
door at a funeral. | 


HAT 


His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 
No noble rites nor formal oſtentation, 
Cry to be heard. Shakeſp. 
Ha'tcuwar. . /. [hatches and way.) The way over or 
through the hatches. | 
To HATE. v. a. [Pa tian, Saxon.] To deteſt ; to abhor ; 
to abominate ; to regard with the paſſion contrary to 
love. 
You are, I think, aſſur d I love you not. 
— Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me. 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love? 
— Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
— Ev'ry — is not a hate at firſt. Shakeſp. 
Thoſe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou hate for doing 
moſt odious works. | 
But whatſoever our jarring fortunes prove, 
Though our lords hate, methinks we two may love. 


Shak. 


Dryd. 


Hare. n. /. (Pare, Saxon.] Malignity ; deteſlation; the HA rTock. 1. /. [attock, Erfe.] A ſh ck of corn. 
Hau'nerxk. n. /. [hauberg, old French.] A coat of mail ; 


contrary to love. 
Speak then to me, Who neither beg nor fear, 
Your favours nor your hate. Shakeſp. 
Hate to Mezentius, arm'd five hundred more. D. vA. 
Nauſicaa teaches that the afflicted are not always the objects 
of divine hate. Broome's Notes on the Odvſſ:y. 
HA TE rut. adj. [hate and full]! 1. That which cauſes 
abhorrence ; odious ; abominable ; deteſtable. 2. That 
which feels abborrence ; abhorrent ; deteſting ; malignant; 
malevolent. | 
(1.) My name's Macbeth. 
— The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hateful to mine gar. Shakeſp. 
There is uo vice more Barcful to God and man than ingrati- 
tude. ' Peacha m. 
What owe I to his commands 
Who hates. me, and hath hither thruſt me down, 
To fit in hateful office here confin'd, 
Inhabitant of heav'n, and heay'nly born ? 
I hear the tread 
Of hateful ſteps : I muſt be viewleſs now. 
But Umbriel, hateful gnome ! forbears not ſo ; 
He breaks the vial whence the forrows flow. 
(2.) Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the fortune of the field ; | 
And, worſe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival's conqueſt. Dryden. 
Ha'TerULLy. adv. [from hateful.] 1. Odiouſly ; abo- 
minably. 2. Malignantly ; malicioufly. 
(2.) All their hearts ſtood hatefully appaid 
Long ſince. | . Chapman. 
They ſhall deal with thee hatefully, take away all thy la- 
bour, and leave thee naked and bare. Exel. xxiii. 29. 
Ha'rTzrULness. 2. /. [from hateful.] Odiouſneſs. 
Ha'Tex. n. /. [from hate.] One that hates; an abhorrer ; 
a deteſter. | 


I of her underſtood of that moſt noble conſtancy, which 
whoſoever loves not, ſhews himſelf to be a hater of virtue, and 


Milton. 
Milton. 


Pope. 


unworthy to live in the ſociety of mankind. Sidney. 
Whilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, 
He was my maſter, and I wore my life 
To ſpend upon his haters. Shakeſpeare. 
An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. Brown, 


They never wanted ſo much knowledge as to inform and con- 
vince them of the unlawfulneſs of a man's being a marderer, 
an hater of God, and a covenant-breaker. South, 

Ha'Tzep. n. .. [from hate] Hate; il|-will ; malignity ; 
malevolence; diſlike ; abhorrence ; deteſtation ; abomi- 
nation ; the paſſion contrary to love. 

Hatred is the thought of the pain. which any thing preſent 
5 produce in us. Locke 

I with I had cauſe to ſeek him there, 


To oppoſe his hatred fully. 


Shakeſp.. 


Viſcl. xii. 4. Har TER. n. [from hat.] A maker of hats. 
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H AV 


Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a kind of 
averſation and hoſtility included in its very eſſence; but then, 
if there could have been hatred in the world when there was 
ſcarce any thing odious, it would have acted within the com- 
paſs of its proper object. So: th. 

Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt innocent 
occaſions, and quarrels propagated in the world. Locke. 

Retain no malice nor hatred againſt any: be ready to do 
them all the kindneſs you are able. Wake. 

She is a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and virulent kind, 
and conſequently has an inveterate hatred to the church. Swift. 

Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and luſt the guilt of 
adultery. Sher lock. 


To Ha'rTeR. v. a. [Perhaps corrupted from batter] To 


haraſs ; to weary ; to wear out with fatigue. 
He's hatter*d out with penance. Dryden. 


A hatter ſells a dozen of hats for five ſhillings a- piece. Swif?, 
Dick. 


a breaſtplate. 
Him on the hauberſ ſtruck the princeſs fore, 
That quite difparted all the linked frame, 
And pierced to the ſkin. Fairy Ween. 
Hauberks and helms are hew'd with many a wound; 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make the folid armour bend. 

To Have. wv a. in the preſent I have, thou haſt, he hath ; 
we, ye, they have; pret. and part. paſſ. Hd. [haban,. 
Gothick ; Pabban, Saxon; hebben, Dutch; avoir, Fr. 
avere, Ital.] 1. Not to be without. 2. To carry; to 
wear. 3. Jo make uſe of. 4 To poſſeſs. 5. To ob- 
tain ; to enjoy; to poſſeſs. 6. To take; to receive. 7. 
To be in any ſtate ; to be attended with or united to as 
accident or concomitant. 8. To put; to take. 9. To 
gore z to find. 10. Not to neglect; not to omit. 11. 

o hold ; to regard. 12. To maintain; to hold opinion. 
13. To contain. 14. To require ; to claim. 15. To be 
a huſband or wife to another. 16. To be engaged, as in 

a taſk or employment. 17. To with ; to defire : in a lax 
ſenſe. 18. To buy. 19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as 
in other European languages, as an auxiliary verb to make 
the tenſes ; have, bo and hath or has, the preterperfe& ; 
and had and had/? the preterpluperfet. 20. Have ar, 
or with, is an expreſſion denoting reſolution to make fome 
attempt. They . to be imperative expreſſions ; hade 
this at you ; let this reach you, or take this; bade with 
you ; take this with you but this will not explain have at 
it, or have at him, which muſt be confidered as more el- 
liptical ; as, we will have a trial at it, or at him. 

(1.) I have brought him before you, that after examination 
had I might have ſomething to write. Acts, xxv. 26. 

(2.) Upon the maſt they faw a young man, who fat as on 
horſeback, having nothing upon him. Sidney. 

(3.) I have no Levite to my prieſt. Judge 

(2-3 He that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 

gathered little had no lack. | Exod. xvi. 18. 
(5.) Now, O Father, glorify me with thine own ſelf, with 

the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 

O. XVII. 5. 
(6.) A ſecret, happineſs, in Petronius, is called 2 Tel. 
citas, and which I ſuppoſe he had from the feliciter audere of 

Horace. Dryden. 
(7.) Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought this fel- 

low ? 1 Sam. xxi. 15. 

(8.) That done, go and cart it, and have it away. Tr. 
(9.). I would have any one name to me that tongue, that 
one can as he ſhould do, by the rules of grammar. Locke. 
(10.) I cannot ſpeak ; if my heart be not ready to burit ! 


Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf, Shakeſp. Henry IV... 


H AV 


Your plea is good ; but ſtill I fay beware: 

Laws are explain'd by men; ſo have a care. Pope. 

(11.) Of the maid ſervants ſhall I be had in honour. 2 Sam. 

The proud have had me tly in deriſion. Pſalms. 

(12.) Sometimes they will hawe them to be natural heat 
whereas ſome of them are crude and cold ; and ſometimes they 
will have them to be the qualities of the tangible parts, whereas 
they are things by themlelves. Bacon. 

(13.) You have of theſe pedlars that have more in em than 
you'd think, filter. Shakeſp. 
l will never truſt a man again for keeping his ſword clean; 
nor believe he can hade every thing in him, by wearing his ap- 


parel neatly. Shakeſp. 
14. What would theſe madmen have ? 
Firit they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common ſenſe, 
And without pow'r enſlave. Dryde 


(15.) If I had been married to him, for all he was in woman's 
apparel, I would not have had him. Shakeſþ. 
(16.) If we maintain things that are eſtabliſhed, we have to 
ſtrive with a number of heavy prejudices, deeply rooted in the 
hearts of men. Hooker. 
The Spaniards captain never hath to meddle with his ſoldiers 
pay. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Of the evils which hindered the peace and good ordering of 
that land, the inconvenience of the laws was the firſt which you 
had in hand. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Kings hade to deal with their neighbours, their wives, their 
children, their prelates or clergy, their nobles, their merchants 
and their commons. Bacon. 
(17.) I had rather be a door-keeper in the houſe of = God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedneſs. alms, 
I would have no man diſcouraged with that kind of life or 
ſeries of actions, in which the choice of others, or his own ne- 
ceſſities, may have engaged him. Addiſon. 
(13.) If theſe trifles were rated only by art and artfulneſs, 
we ſhould have them much cheaper. Collier. 
(19.) If there had been words enow between them to have 
expreſſed provocation, they had gone together by the ears. 
. Congreve. 
F have heard one of the greateſt geniuſes this age has produ- 
ced, who had been trained up in all the polite ſtudies of an- 
tiquity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into re- 
cords, that he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in it. Addiſon. 
I have not here conlidered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, 
but as it renders them delightful ; and though others, have 
made the ſame reflections, it is poſſible they may not have 
drawn thoſe uſes from it. Addiſon. 
That admirable precept which Pythagoras is faid to have gi - 
ven to his diſciples, and which that philoſopher muſt have drawn 
from the obſervation I have enlarged upon. Addiſon. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. Addiſon. 
This obſervation we hade made on man. Addiſon. 
Evil ſpirits have contracted in the body habits of luſt and 
ſenſuality, malice and revenge. Addiſon. 
There torments have already taken root in them. Addiſon. 
That excellent author has ſhewn how every particular cuſ- 
tom and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, in him who ſhall hereafter prac- 
tiſe it. | Addiſon. 
(20.) He that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, let 
him lend me the money, and have at him. Shakeſp. 
I can bear my part; tis my occupation; have at it with 
you. | Shakeſp. 
I never was out at a mad frolick, though this is the maddeſt 
I ever undertook : have with you, lady mine; I take you at 
| our word. . 
HA'VEN. n. /, [haven, Dutch; hawre, Ft.] 1. 2 
a harbour; a ſtation for ſhips. 2. A ſhelter; an aſylum. 
(1.) Love was threatened and promiſed to him, and his cou- 
fin, as both the tempeſt and haven of their beſt years. S:dney. 
Order for ſea is giv'n : | 
They have put forth the hauen. Shakeſp. 
After an hour and a half failing, we entered into a good ba- 
ven, being the E of a fair city. Bacon. 
h 


The queen beheld, as ſoon as Sy rs, 
The — under fail, the ha ven clear d. Denbam. 


Hauen r. adj. ¶ haut, French. ] 


ſpis d. 
Hal ueRHTIxESs. . % 225 Pride; 


Ha vIx G. n. /. [from Have. 


H AV 


We may be ſhipwreck'd by her breath: 
Love, favour'd once with that ſweet gale, 
Doubles his haſte, and fills his fail, 

"Till he arrive, where ſhe muſt prove 


The hawven, or the rock of love. Waller. 
(2.) All places, that the eye of Heaven viſits, 
Are to a wiſe man ports and havens. Shake 
yo 2 
HAVENER. . /. [from haven. 


An overſeer of a port. 
Theſe earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial officers, as re- 


ceiver, hawvener, and cuſtomer. Carew, 


Ha'ver. n. /. [from have.) Poſſeſſor; holder. 


Valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 


Moſt dignifies the hawver. Shakeſp. 


/ * . o 
Ha vz is a common word in the northern counties for 


oats ; as haver bread for oaten bread: perhaps properly 
aven, from avena, Latin. } 
When you would anneal, take a blue ſtone, ſuch as they 
make hawer or oat cakes upon, and lay it upon the croſs bars 
of iron. | Peacham. 
1. Haughty ; inſolent ; 
proud ; contemptuous ; arrogant Obſolete. 2. High; 
proudly magnanimous. 
| The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clittord and the hang ht Northumberland, 
Have wrought the eaſy melting king, like wax. 
No lord of thine, thou haught inſulting man ; 
Nor no man's lord. 
(2.) His courage haught, 
Defir'd of foreign foemen to be known, 
And far abroad for ſtrange adventures fought. 


Shakeſp. 
Shakeſp. 


Spenſer. 


Haufe. adv. [from haughty.] Proudly; arrogant- 


ly ; contemptuouſly. 


Her heav'nly form too h brily ſhe priz'd : 
His perſon hated, and his 7 eſpi po. Drydex. 
: arrogance ; 
the quali'y of being haughty. | 0 ; 

By the head we make known our ſupplicatigns, our threat- 
nings, our mildnels, our haughtineſs, our love, and our ha- 


tred. i Dryden. 
HAUGHTY. aj. [hautaine, French.] 1. Proud ; lofty ; 
infolent ; arrogant ; contemptuous. 2. Proudly great. 


3. Bold ; adventurous; of high hazard. Obſolete. 
(1-) _ _ rn, Fa woman of a Langhe and im 
nature, and of a wit jor to his, quickly reſented the diſ- 
reſpect ſhe received 2 nn Clarendon, 
F ſhall fing of battles, blood and rage, | 
And haughty ſouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purſu'd and found their fate. Dryden. 
(2.) Our vanquiſh'd wills that pleaſing force obey : 


rious 


Her neſs takes aur liberty away; 
And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary ſway. Prior. 
(3-) Who now ſhall give me words and found 
Equal unto this hawzhty enterprize ? 
Or who ſhall lend me wings, with which from ground 
My lowly verſe may loſtily arile ? Fairy Queen. 


1. Poſſeſſion; eſtate; for- 
tune. 2. The act or ſtate of poſſeſſi 3. Behaviour; 
regularity, This is till retained in Ho ih diale ct. 
It may poſſibly be the meaning here. 
1.) My having is not much; 
I'll make divifion of my preſent with you: 


Hold, there's half my coffer. Shakeſp. 
(2-) Of the one fide was al the having api which 
the other wanted; of the other the firſt ſtriking the ſhield. 


Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat but for promotion; 
And having that, do choak their ſervice 
Even with the having. Sha. As you like it. 
. 1 zving : he kept company with 
wi nce oinz is of too hi ' 


Ha'rroun. . [for lie] Code, manner Not 


- 


H AU 
Their ill bawiour garres men mi 
Both of their doctrines and their fay. Spenſer. 
To Haut. v. @. [haler, French, to draw.] To pull; to 
draw ; to drag by violence. A word which, applied to 
things, implies violence; and, to perſons, aukwardnets 
or rudeneſs. This word is liberally exemplified in Sale ; 
etymology is regarded in bale, and pronunciation in Haul. 


's 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in baſe durance and contagious pri 


hands 


Haul d thither by mechanick dirty Shakeſþ. 
The youth with ſongs and rhimes, « 
Some dance, ſome haul the rope. Denham. 
Some the wheels „ an.” 
And faſten to the horſes feet; the reſt . 
With cables haul along th' unwieldy beaſt. Dryden. 
In his grandeur he naturally chuſes to hau/ up others after 
him whote accompliſiments moſt reſemble his own. Swift. 
Thither they bent, and hand their ſhips to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow fand. Pope. 
Romp-loving mits 
Is hau d about in robuſt. Temſon. 
HavL. 3. /. [from the verb.] Pull ; violence in drag- 
ging. | 
The leap, the flap, the haul. Thomſon. 


Haun. . , ſor hame, or bal; Pealm, Saxon; lm, 
Dutch and Daniſh, ] Straw. | 
In champion countrie a pleaſure they take 
To mow up their haume for to brew and to bake : 
The haume is the ſtraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 
Having ftripped off the baum or binds the poles, as you 
pick the hops, ſtack them up. Mortimer. 
Havuncn. . /. [hancke, Dutch; hanche, French; ance, 


To HAUNT. v. a. [hanter, French.] 1. To t; to 


be much about any place 
quently in an ill ſenſe of one that comes unwelcome. 3. 
It is eminently uſed of epparitions or ſpectres that appear 
in a particular place. OE | 
(1.) A man who for his hoſpitality is ſo much haunted, that 
no news {tir but come to his ears. Sidney. 
Now we being brought known unto her, after once we were 
acquainted, and acquainted we were no ſooner, than ourſelves 
ex ſhe continually almoſt haunted us. Sidney. 
I do aum thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſame tell me that thou art a king. 
She this dang'rous foreſt hawnts, 
And in fad accents utters her gomplaints. 
Earth now AT 

Secur d like to heay'n, a ſeat where gods might dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 

Her ſacred ſhades. Mitton. 

Celeſtial Venus bannt Idalia's groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. | Pope. 
(.) You wrong me, fir, thus ſtill to haunt my houſe; 

I told you, fr, my daughter is 'difper'd of. 
Q, could I feemiy country feat! 
There leaning near a brook; 

or peruſe (ome ancient book 3 
there in finect oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that haunt the court and town. 


(3-) Foul fpicits caves my veſting place, 


Walter. 


Soil. 


Tuſſer. 


Italien.] 1. The thigh ; the hind hip. 2. The rear; 


the hind part. 
(1.) Haily groom! didſt thou not ſee a bleeding hind, 
Whole right haunch earſt my ſtedfaſt arrow ? 
| Spenſer. 
To make a man able to teach his horſe to ſtop and turn 
quick, and to reſt on his baunches, is of ule to a gentleman both 
in peace and war, _ 3 | rr Locke. 
(2.) ͥ— — Thou art. a Summer bird, | 
Which ever in the haunch of Winter ſings 
The lifting up of day. . W . Sbaleſp. 


or perfon. 2. It is ufed fre- 


5 3 


Shakeſd.. 


HAW 
And phalily viſions break my ſleep by night. Fairfax. 
All theſe the woes of Oedipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. Poje, 
To Hauxrt. v. 3. To be much about; to appear fre- 


quently. 
I've charg'd thee not to haunt about my doors: 
In heneit plainneſs thou hatt beard me ſay, 
My daughter's not for thee. Shakeſp. Othello, 
Where they mult breed and haunt, I have obierv'd 
The air is delicate. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


HavunrT. n. / [from the verb.] 1. Place in which one is 


frequently found. 2. Habit of being in a certain place. 
1.) We ſet toils, nets, gins, ſnares and traps, for beaſts 
birds in their own haunts and walks. L' Efiraige. 
To me pertains not, ſhe replies, 
To know or care where cupid flies; 
What are his hawnts, or which his way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither ſtray. Prior. 


A ſcene where, if a god ſhould caſt his ſight, 
A god . gaze and wonder with delight 
Joy touch d the meſſenger of heaven; he fſtay d 
Entranc'd, and all the bli ſoſul Baunt ſurvey d. Pope. 
(2.) The haunt you have got about the courts will one day 
bring your family to beggary. Arbutbnor. 
Ha'vwTex. . from haunt.) Frequenter; one that is 
' often found in any place. | 
The ancient Grecians were an ingenious people, of whom 
the vulgar fort, ſuch as were haunters of theatres, took pleaſure 


in the conceits of Ariſtophanes. Wotton on Education. 
O goddeſs, haunter of the woodland green, 
; Queen of the nether ſkies. Dryden. 


Ha'vock. n. /. | hafog, Welſh, devaſtation. } Wafte ; 

wide and general devaſtation ; mercileſs deſtruction. 
Having been never uſed to have any thing of their own, 
they make no ſpare of any thing, but hawack and contuſion of 
all they meet with. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Saul made hawock of the church. As, viii. 3. 

Ye gods ! what havock does ambition make 

Addiſon's Cato. 


Among your works! 

The Rabbins, to expreſs the great hawock which has been 
made of the Jews, tell us, that there were ſuch torrents of holy 
blood ſhed, as carried rocks of a hundred yards in circumference 
above three miles into the ſea. Addiſon. 

If it had either air or fuel, it muſt make a greater hawock 

than any hiſtory mentions. Cheyne. 

Ha'vock. inter. [from the noun.] A word of encourage- 
ment to ſlaughter. 


Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry bawoch, kings! ; | | Shakeſ}. 
R Atẽ by his ſide, — 
Cries ha voc ! and lets looſe the dogs of war. Shakeſ>. 


To Havock. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafte ; to de- 
ftroy ; to lay waſte. 
hatſoever they leave, the ſoldier ſpoileth and hawocketh ; 


fo that, between bath, nothing is left. Spenſer. 
See, with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance, 
To waſte and baue yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created ! Ailton. 


Har sO V. . , [haut and bais.] A wind inſtrument. 
I told John of Gaunt he beat his own name; for you might 
have truſs'd him and all his apparel into an eel-ſkin : the caſe of 
a treble hauthoy was a manſion for him. Shak. 
Now give the hautboys breath ; he comes, he comes. 


Dr ydens 

HAC Ur BO Strawberry. SeeSTrRAwBERRY., 5 

Haw.' n, , [Paz, Saxon.] 1. The berry and ſeed of the 

hawthorn. 2. An excreſſence in the eye. 3. [Jaxa, 

Sanson; bw, a garden, Daniſh. ] A ſmall piece of 

| -ground adjoining to an houſe. Iu Scotland they call it 
| 5 


(3.) The ſeed of the bramble with kernel and haw. Tufer. 


Store of þ and hips portend cold Winters. 
Ti 4 Bacon Nat. Hift. 


H AW 


His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns and his bram- 
blus did not bring forth raiſins, rather than haws and blackber- 
ries. : L* Eftr ange. 

(3.) Upon the haww at Plymouth is cut out in the ground the 
portraiture of two men, with clubs in their hands, whom they 
term Gog and Magog. Carew. 

To Haw. v. n. [Perhaps corrupted from hawk or back.] 
To ſpeak flowly with frequent intermiſſion and hefita- 
tion. 

"Tis a great way; but yet, after a little humming and haww- 
ing upon't, he agreed to undertake the job. L' Eftrange. 

Hawk. n. /. [be eg. Welſh ; Papoc, Saxon; accipiter. 
1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently in ſport to catch 
other birds. 2. Hoch, Welſh.] An effort to force phlegm 

up the throat. 
(1.) Do'it thou love hawking ? Thou haſt hawks will ſoar 

Above the morning lark. Shakeſp. 

It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to draw a fair pic- 
ture, than to cut his hawk's meat. Peacham. 
W bence borne on liquid wing 
The ſounding culver ſhoots ; or where the hawk, 
High in the beetung cliff, his airy builds. on. 
To Hawx. v. n. [from hawh.] To fly bawks at fowls; 
to catch birds by means of a hawk. 
tack on the wing. 
with a noiſe. 4. To fell by 22 it in the 
[From heck, German, a faleſman.] 
9 Ride unto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to bat. Shakeſp. 
One followed Rudy and knowledge, and another hawking and 
hunting. oc tte. 
He that hatoli at larks and ſparrows has no leſs ſport, —_ 
a much leſs conſiderable quarry, than he who flies at nobler 


A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 


ſtreets. 


With her of 'tarſels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
(2.) A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl haw#'d at and kill'd. Shakeſp. 


Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the Winter out in caves below;* 
Or hawk at flies elſewhere, concerns us not to know. | 


(J.) Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. ——Shall we clap mto't 
roundly, without hawking or ſpiting, or ſaying we are hoarſe, 
which are the only prologues to a bad voice ? Shakeſp. 

She complained of a ſtinking tough phlegm which ſhe hawt- 
ed up in the mornings. Wiſeman. 

Blood, caſt out of the throat or windpipe, is ſpit out with a 
hawking or ſmall cough ; that out of the gums is ſpit out 
without hawhing, coughing, or vomiting. | . 

(4.) His works were bawt'd in ev'ry ftreet ; 2 
But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet. $avift. 
Ha'wx ED. adj. [from hawk.] Formed like a hawk's bill. 

Flat noſes ſeem comely unto the Moor, an aquiline, or 
hawhked one unto the P a large and prominent noſe unto 

the Roman. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Ha'wxtr. n. [from hock, German.] One who ſells his 
wares by proclaiming them in the ftreet. 


I ſaw my labours, which had coſt me ſo much thought bawl- 
ed about by common bawhers, which I once 1 for the 
conlideration of the greateſt perſon. Swift. 

To grace this honour'd day the queen proclaims, | 

By herald hawhkers, high heroick games: 

She ſummons all her ſons ; an endleſs ban 

Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. Pope. 


Ha'wx weep. n. . A plant. Omongue is a ſpecies of 


this plant. Miller. 
Ha'wses. n. .. [of a ſhip.] Two round holes under the 
ſhip's head or beak, through which the cables paſs when 
ſhe is at anchor. Harris. 


Ha'wruorn. . /. [Þzz vonn, Saxon] A ſpecies of 


medlar ; the thorn that bears haws 5 the white thorn. 
The uſe to which it is applied in England is to make 


HAY. n. /. [Plex, Piz, Saxon; hey, Dutch.] Graſs dried 


2. To fly at; to at- 
& Hoch, Welſh.] To force up phlegm * 
0 


— To dance the Hay. To dance in a ring : probably from 
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hedges: there are two or three varieties of it about Lon - 
don ; but that fort which produces the ſmalleſt lea ves is 
preferable, becauſe its branches always grow cloſe t 
ther. Miller. 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our young 
ts with carving Roſalind on their barks; hangs odes upon 
thorns, and elegies on brambles. Shak. As you like it. 
Some in their hands, beſide the lance and ſhield, 
The 41 of woodbine or of hawthorn held. Dryden 


Now bauthirns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring. Pope. 

The, hawthorn whitens. Thomſon. 
Ha'wTt#orNn FLY. . /. An inſect. 

The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. Walton, 


to fodder cattle in Winter. 


Make hay while the ſun ſhines. Camden's Remains, 
Make poor mens cattle break their necks ; 
Set fire on barns and hay ſtacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears. Shake/þ, 
We have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs laid vp 
moiſt. , Bacon, 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead 


To the tann'd hay cock in the mead. Milton, 
Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ofiers cut, 
Nor. all the Winter Jong the hay rick ſhut. May's Virg. 


Some turners turn long and flender ſprigs of ivory, as ſmall 


as an hay (talk. Maxon, 
By ſome hay cock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 

He bids his beads both even ſong and morn. Dryden. 

The beſt manure for meadows is the bottom of hay mows and 

hay ſtacks. Mortimer. 


„ will make 


Swift. 


dancing round a hay cock. 
I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 
And let them dance the hay. 
This maids think on the hearth they ſe, 
When fires well nigh conſumed be, 
There dancing hays by two and three, 
Juſt as your fancy caſts them. 
The gum aud gliſt'ning, which with art 
And ſtudy d in each part 
Hangs down, 
Looks juſt as if that day | 0 
Snails there had crawl'd the hay. 


Shak, 
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Suckling 


Hay. =. /. [from Haie, French, a bedge.] A net which 


incloſes the baunt of an animal. 


Cone Gran 
. 


Shak. 


I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'ſt my tongue ſo well. Shat. 


Where the mind does not perceive 


8 connection, there mens 
. are not the uct of judgment, but the effects of 
and hazard, of a mind floating at all adventures, with- 

out choice and without direction. Locke. 
(2. We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the father of 
a he bath delivered his law un- 

world; a law w n ſo many things are laid 

light which otherwiſe would — — buried in nd: not 
without the hazard, gr rather not with the hazard, but with 
2 _ loſs of col ande of ſouls, moſt now 
ved. . 


The hazard I have run to ſee i 
that I love not at a common rate, W 
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Men are led on from one of life to another in a -condi- 
tion of the utmoſt hazard, yet without the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion of their danger. Rogers. 


.) The duke ing at hazard, held in a great many 

9 SS a huge heap of gold. Swift. 

To HAZ ARD. v. a. [hazarder, Fr.] To expoſe to chance; 
to put into danger. 


They might, by perſiſting in the extremity of that opinion 
hazard greatly their own * and fo — that part which 
er. 


their places now give. 
It was not in bis power to adventure upon his own fortune, 
or bearing a publick charge to hazard himſelf againſt a man 


of 7 condition. 5 Hayward. 
y dealing indifferently mercies to all, you may hazard 
your own ſhare. 8 - Sherlock. 


To HAZ ARD. v. n. 1. To try the chance. 
to run the danger. 


1.) I pray you tarry ; pauſe a day or two 
core you hazard ; for in chuſing wron Is 
IN 


2. to adventure; 


I loſe your company. Shak. 
(2.) She from her fellow-provinces would go, 
Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Waller. 


Ha'zarDABLE. adj. [from hazard.] Venturous ; liable 
to Chance. | 
An hazardable determination it is, unto fluctuating and in- 
different effects, to affix a poſiuze type or period. Brown. 
Ha'zarxDEr. . /. [from hazard.] He who hazards. 
Ha'zaxDRY. 2. /. [from hazard.] Temerity ; precipita- 
tian; raſh adventuroutneſs. Obſolete. 
Haſty wrath, and needleſs hazardry, 
Do breed repentance late, and laſting infamy. Spenſer. 
Ha'zarxpous. adj. [hazardeux, Fr. from hazard.) Dan- 
gerous ; expoſed to chance. 
Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain, 
We feel the worſt, ſecur d from greater pain. Dryden. 
Ha'zaxDouUSLy, adv. [from hazardous.] With danger or 
chance. 


Haze. =. /. [The etymology unknown.] Fog; miſt. 
To Haze, wv, . To be foggy or miſty. 
To Haze. v. a, To fright one. Ainſworth. 


HA ZEL. n. /, [Þzpel, Saxon; corylus, Lat.] Nut tree. 
The nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined together 
at the bottom, each being covered with an outward huſk 
or cup, which opens at the top, and when the fruit is 
ripe it falls out. The ſpecies are hazelnut, cobnut, and 
filbert. The red and white filberts are moſtly eſteemed for 


their fruit. Miller. 
| Kate, like the haze/ twig, 
Is ſtraight and ſlender ; and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and ſweeter than the kerhels. Shak. 
Her chariot is an empty haze! nut. Shak. 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 
Which haxzels, intermix'd with elms, have made? Dryd. 


There are ſome from the ſize of a hazel nut to that of a man's 
fiſt. | Wordward. 
Ha'zzr.. adj. [from the noun.] Light brown; of the co- 
lour of hazle. 
Chuſe a warm dry foil, that has a good depth of light haze/ 
mould. | Mortimer. 
HA“zzLL v. adj, Of the colour of hazel ; a light brown. 
Uplands conſiſt either of ſand, gravel, chalk, rock or ſtone, 
baxelly loam, clay, or black mould. Mortimer. 
Hazy. adj. [from haze.] Dark; foggy ; miſty. 
Our cleareſt day here is miſty and hazy ; we ſee not far, and 


what we do ſee is in a bad light. Burnet's Theory. 
Oft engender'd by the North, 
Myriads on myriads, inſe& armies waft. Thomſon. 


Hs. pronoun. 
Pe, Saxon. It ſeems to have borrowed the plural from 
dur, plural dar, dative drum.] 1. The man that was 
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gen. bim; plur. they ; gen. them. [Hy, Dutch; 


HE A 


named before. 2. The man; the perſon. It ſometimes 
ſtands without reference to any foregoing word. 3. Man 
or male bei 4. Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. It is 
uſed where the male and female have not different denomi- 
nations. 5. In the two laſt ſenſes he is rather a noun than 
pronoun. 


1.) All the conſpirators, ſave only be 
DI f n Haug 


7 did in envy to great Cæſar. Shakeſp. 
If much you note him, 

You ſhall offend him, and increaſe his paſſion ; 

Feed and regard him not. Shakeſp. 


I am weary of this moon; would he would change. 
1 | Shakeſpeare. 
Adam ſpoke ; 


—— 


So cheer d he his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was cheer d. Milton. 
When Adam wak'd, be on his fide 

Leaning half rais'd hung over her. Miltox. 
Thus talking, hand in hand along they paſs d 

On to their bliisful bow'rs. Milton, 

— Extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midft. Milton. 
(2. ———— He is never poor 
That little hath, but he that much deſires. Daniel. 


(3.) Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shak. Rom. and Jul. 
I ſtand to anſwer thee, or any he the proudeſt of thy fort. 


Shakeſpear to 

Tros and his race the ſculptor ſhall employ, 
And he the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryden, 
(4-) The he's in birds have the faireſt feathers. ny 


HEAD. . /. [Heapod, Peapd, Saxon; hoofd, Dutch; he- 
ved, old Engliſh, whence by contraction bead.] 1. The 
_ of the animal that contains the brain or the organ of 

nation or thought. 2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger 
or penalty. 3. Hz AD and Ears. The whole perſon. 4. 
Denomination of any animals. 5. Chief; principal per- 
fon ; one to whom the reſt are ſubordinate ; leader; com- 
mander. 6. Place of honour ; the firſt place, 7. Place 
of command. 8. Countenance ; preſence. 9. Under- 
ſtanding ; faculties of the mind: commonly in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe. 10. Face; front; fore part. 11. Reſiſl- 
ance ; hoſtile oppoſition. 12. Spontaneous reſolution. 
13. State of a deer's horns, by which his age is known. 
14. Individual. It is uſed in numbers or computation. 
15. The top of any thing bigger than the reſt. 16. The 
fore part of any thing, as of a ſhip. 17. That which riſes 
on the top. 18. The blade of an axe. 19. Upper part 
of a bed. 20. The brain. 21. Dreſs of the head. 22. 
Principal topick of diſcourſe. 23. Source of a ſtream. 
24. Criſis; pitch. 25. Power ; influence ; force ; ſtrength ; 
dominion. 26. Body; conflux. 27. Power; armed 
force. 28. Liberty in running a horſe. 29. Licenſe ; 
freedom from reſtraint ; a metaphor from horſemanſhip. 
o. It is very improperly applied to roots. 31. Heap 
2d Shoulders. By force 4 1 1 
(1. ) Vein healing verven, and bead purging dill. Spenſer. 
Over head up- grew 
1 height of loftieſt ſhade. Milton. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy head. Dryden. 
I could ftill have offers, that ſome, who hold their heads 
higher, would be glad to accept. Swift 


(2.) What he gets more of her than ſharp words, let it lie 
on my head. Hate ſp. 
Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My head ? ill fare our anceſtor impure. Milton. 


(3.) In jingling rhimes well fortify'd and ſtrong, 
He fights intrench'd o'er head and ears in ſong. Granville. 
(4.) When Innocent deſired the marquis of Carpio to fur- 
niſh thirty thouſand head of ſwine, he could not ſpare them; 
but thirty thouſand lawyers he had at his ſervice. | 
* Mm 
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The tax upon paſturage was raiſed according to a certain rate 


per head upon cattle. 3 Arbut huct. 
(5% For their commons, there is little danger from them, 


except it be where they have great and potent heads. Bacon, 
Your head I him appoint 
And by myſelf have ſworn, to him ſhall bow 
All knees in heav'n, and (hall confeſs him lord. Milton. 


The heads of the chief ſects of philoſophy, as Thales, 
Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did conſent to this tradition. 
| Tillotſon. 
(6.) Notwithſtanding all the juſtices had taken their places 
upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at the 
head of them. Addiſon. 
(7.) An army of fourſcore thouſand troops, with the duke 
of Marlborough at the dead of them, could do nothing. 
Addiſon on the War. 
(8.) Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard II. 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of night, 


And never ſhew thy head by day or light. Shakeſp. 
Ere to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head. Dryden. 
(9.) The wenches laid their heads together. L'Etranze. 


A fox and a goat went down a well to drink : the goat fell 
to hunting which way to get back? Oh, ſays Reynard, never 
trouble your head, but leave that to me. L' Eftrange. 

Work with all the eaſe and ſpeed you can, without breaking 
your head, and being fo very induſtrious in ſtarting * 

Aden. 

The lazy and inconſiderate took up their notions by chance, 
without much beating their heads about them. Locke, 

If a man ſhews that he has no religion, why ſhould we 
think that he beats his head and troubles himſelf to examine the 
grounds of this or that doctrine ? Locke. 

When in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man has a fine head, 
we expreſs ourſelves metaphorically, and ſpeak in relation to 
his underſtanding; and when we ſay of a woman ſhe has a 
fine head, we ſpeak only in relation to her commode. Addiſon. 

We laid our heads together, to conſider what grievances the 


nation had ſuffered under king George. Addiſon. 
(10.) The gathering crowd purſues ; 
The raviſhers turn head, the fight renews. Dryden. 
(11.) Then made he head againſt his enemies, 
And Hymner flew. Teiry Queen. 
Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made bead againſt my 
wer. Shakeſp. 
Two valiant gentlemen making head againſt them, ſeconded 
by half a dozen more, made forty run away. Raleigh 


Sin having depraved his judgment, and got poſſeſſion of his 
wil!, there is no other principle left him naturally, by which he 
can make head againſt it. South. 

(12.) The bordering wars in this kingdom were made alto- 
gether by voluntaries, upon their own head, without any pay 
or commiſſion from the tate. wies. 

(13.) It was a buck of the firſt head. Shakeſp. 

The buck is called the fifth year a buck of the firſt head. 

Shakeſp. 

(14.) If there be ſix millions of people, then there is about 
four acres for every head. Graunt. 

(15.) His ſpear's head weighed fix hundred ſhekels of iron. 


1 Samuel. 
As high 
As his proud head is rais d towards the ſky, 
So low tow'rds hell his roots deſcend. Denham. 


Trees, which have large and ſpreading heads, would lie with 
their branches up in the water. Woodward. 
If the buds are made our food, they are called heads or tops ; 
ſo heads of aſparagus and artichoaks. Watts. 
Head is an equivocal term ; for it ſignifies the head of a nail, 
or of a pin, as well as of an animal. Watts. 
(16.) By gallies with brazen heads ſhe might tranſport over 
Indus at once three hundred thouſand ſoldiers. Rateigh. 
His gallies moor ; 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. Dryden. 
(17.) Let it ſtand in a tub four or five days before it be put 
into the caſk, ſtirring it twice a-day, and beating down the 
head or yeaſt into it. Mortimer. 


Ta Heap. v. a. [from the noun.] 
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(13.) A man fetcheth a ſtroke with the axe to cut down the 
tree, and the head ſlippeth from the helve. Deut. xix, 5, 
(19.) Iſrael bowed upon the bed's head. Gen. xlvii. 31. 
(20.) As eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the ſun. Pope. 
(21.) Ladies think they gain a point when they have teazed 
their huſbands to buy them a laced head, or a fine petticoat. 
Swift, 
22.) Theſe heads are of a mixed order, and we propoſe - 
ly ſuch as belong to the natural world. Burnet's Theory. 
Tis our great intereſt, and duty, to ſatisfy ourſelves on this 
head, upon which our whole conduct depends. Atterbury, 
(23.) It is the glory of God to give; his very nature de- 
lighteth in it: his mercies in the current, through which th 
would paſs, may be dried up, but at the head they never fail. 
Hoc ter. 
The current by Gaza is but a ſmall ſtream, riſing between it 
and the Red ſea, whoſe head from Gaza is little more than 
twenty Engliſh miles. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel ſhade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head below. 
Dryden. 
(24.) The indiſpoſition which has long hung upon me, is at 
laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it muſt ac make an end 


of me, or of itſelf. Addiſon. 
(25.) Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt though 
ure 
Motherly 1 and fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts. Milton. 


(26.) People under command chuſe to conſult, and after to 
march in order; and rebels, contrariwiſe, run upon an head 
together in confuſion. 

A mighty and a fearful head they are, 


As ever offer d foul play in a ſtate. Shakeſp. 
Far in the marches here we heard you were, 

Making another head to fight again. Shakeſp. 

Let all this wicked crew 

Their forces to one head. Ben. Johnſon. 

(27.) My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd head. 
Shakeſpeare. 
At fixteen years, 

When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he ſought 

Beyond the mark of others. Shakeſp.. 
(28.) He gave his able horſe the head, 

And bounding forward ftruck his agile heels 

Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 

Up to the rowel-head. Shakeſp. 


(29.) God will not admit of the man's apology, 
that he has ſo long given his unruly paſſions their head, that he 


cannot now govern nor controul them. South. 
(30.) How turneps hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. Gay 


(31.) People that hit upon a thought that tickles them, will 
be ſtill bringing it m by head and s, over and over, in 


ay companies. 4 4 L*Eftrange. 
They bring in every figure of ſpeech, head and ſboulders b 
main force, in ſpite of nature and their ſudje&. Felton. 


He ap. 2. Chief; principal; as, the bead workman; 
inn 


the he 
The horſe made their eſcape to Wincheſter, the head quar- 
ters. Clarendon. 


1. To lead; to influ- 
ence; todireQ ; ro govern. 2. To behead; to kill by 
taking away the head. 3. To fit any thing with a head, 
or principal part. 4. To lop trees. | 
(1.) Abas, who ſeem' d our friend, is either fled, 

Or, what we fear, our enemies does head. 

Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true of all other go 
vernours, from him that heads an army to him that is maſter 


. 
* 


of a family, or of one ſi de South. 
This lord had headed his appointed bands, 
In firm allegiance to his king's commands. Prior. 


= If you head _ de cha that offend that way but - 
years together, you to give out a eommuſſion for 
nerd. os Wy Shakeſp. 


H E A 
.) Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy d, 
12 the Indians in their quivers hide. 2 Queen. 
— Of cornel-wood a ſpear upright, 
Headed with piercing ſteel, and poliſh'd bright. Dryden 


(4-) Yon muſt diſbranch them, leaving only the ſummit 
entire : it may be nec to head them too. Mortimer. 


He'apacn. u. /. [head and ach.] Pain in the head. 


From the cruel beadach, 
Riches do not preſerve. Sidney. 
Nothing more expoſes to headachs, colds, catarrhs, and 


coughs, than keeping the head warm. Locke. 
In the headach he orders the opening of the vein of the fore- 
head. Arbuthnot., 
CEE SN, cnn ef P 
gu'd wi „ or the want yme. ope. 
Hz'apBanD. n. /. [head and band.) 1. A fillet for the 
head ; a topknot. 2. The band at each end of a book. 
(1.) The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the head- 
bands. | Iſaiah. 
He'xDBoOROUGH. . . [head and borough.) A conſtable ; 
a ſubordinate conſtable. 
Here lies John Dod, a ſervant of God, to whom he is 


gone 
Father or mother, ſiſter or brother, he never knew none ; 
A. headborough and a conſtable, a man of fame, 


'The firſt of his houſe, and laſt of his name. Camden. 
This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're freed by head of borough. Hudibras. 


He'avpress. . . [head and dreſs.] 1. The covering 
of a woman's head. 2. Any thing reſembling a head- 
dreſs, and prominent on the head. 

(.) There is not fo variable a thing in nature as a lady's 


bead-drefs : I have known it riſe and fall. Addiſon. 
If ere with airy horns I planted heads, 
Or diſcompos'd the headdreſs of a prude. Pope. 
(2.) Among birds the males very often appear in a moſt 


beautiful headdreſs, whether it be a creſt, a comb, a tuft of 
feathers, or a natural little plume, erected like a kind of pinna- 
cle on the very top of the head. 

He'avper.. nn. . [from head.] 1. One that heads nails or 
pins, or the like. 2. The firſt brick in the angle. 

(2.) If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed as much 
as the ſtretcher on the outſide, it would be a ftronger toothing, 
and the joints of the headers of one fide would be in the middle 
wat res: r 

oxon. 
He'apGarGLE. . ſ. [head and gargle.] A diſeaſe, I ſup- 
poſe, in cattle. 

For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. Mortimer. 

He'apiness. 3. , [from heady.] Hurry; raſhneſs ; ftub- 
bornneſs; ipitation ; obſlinacy. 

If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old and unwonted 
words, him may I more juſtly blame and condemn, either of 
witleſs headineſs in judging, or of headleſs hardineſs in con- 


demning. Spenſer. 
He'apLanD. u. ,. [head and land.] 1. Promontory ; cape. 
2. Ground under hedges. 
(r.) An heroick play to be an imitation of an heroick 
poem, and conſequently love and valour ought to be the ſub- 
& of it: both theſe Fr William Davenant an to ſhadow ; 
t it was fo as diſcoverers draw their maps, with headlands and 
ntories. | Dryden. 
(2.) Now down with the graſs upon headlands about, 
That groweth in ſhadow fo rank and fo ſtout, Tuſſer. 
Hz ApLEss. * 1. Without an head; be- 
headed. 2. Without a chief. 3. Obſtinate; inconſi- 


(2.) His ſhining helmet he gan ſoon unlace, 
A l did body ble ag at the pls. 
Were La man, a duke, and next of blood, 
I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks. 


. 


Shakeſp. 


Addiſen. He 'aDMouULD SHOT. n. 


H E 4 


On the cold earth lies th' ed ki 

A headleſs carkaſs, and a nameleſs thing. 
Prickly ſtubs, inſtead of trees, are found ; 
Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. . 
(2.) They reſted not until they had made the empire ſtand 
— about ſeventeen years. Raleigh. 
(3.) Him may I more juſtly blame and condemn, either of 
witleſs headineſs in judging, or of headleſs hardineſs in con- 


demning. Spenſer. 
Hz'apLons. . 1. Steep; precipitous. 2. Rath z 
3. Sudden ; precipitate. 


Denham. 


thoughtleſs. 


(3-) It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which, ma- 
ny examples having taught them, never ſtopt his race till it 
came to a head/ong overthrow. Sidney. 

He'aDLons. . [head and long.] 1. With the head 
foremoſt. It is often doubtful whether this word be ad- 
jective or adverb. 2. Raſhly; without thought; preci- 
pitately. 3. Haſtily ; without delay or reſpite. 4. It is 
very negligently uſed by Shakeſpeare. 

6. I'll look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 


Topple down headlong. Sbaleſp. 
ho, while he ſteering view'd the ſtars, and bore 

His courſe from Africk to the Latian ſhore, 

Fell headlong down. Dryden. 


Headlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o er the Theban palace Cod tes wins. Pope. 
(2.) To give Ahab ſuch warning, as might infallibly have 

prevented his deſtruction, was eſteemed by him evil; and to 
puſh him on headlong into it, becauſe he was fond of it, was 
accounted good. 

Some aſk for envy'd pow'r, which publick hate 
Purſues and hurries beadlong to their fate; 

1 go = titles. 4 We 
3-) Unhappy offsprin teeming wom 
Dragg'd he — from S cradle to 8 Dryden. 

(4.) Hence will I drag thee headlong by the heels, 

Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave. Shakeſp. 
/ Head, mould, and ſhot.] This 

is when the ſutures of the ſkull, generally the coronal, 
ride ; that is, have their edges ſhot over one another ; 
which is frequent in infants, and occaſions convulſions 


South. 


and death. Quincy. 
Hz ADb ric. 2. . [head and piece.] 1. Armour for the 
head ; helmet ; morion. 2. Underſtanding ; force of 


mind. 
(1.) I pulled off my headpiece, and humbly intreated her 
pardon, or knowledge why ſhe was cruel. Sidi y. 
The word is giv'n ; with eager ſpeed they lace 
The ſhining beadpiece, and the ſhield embrace. Dryden. 
A reaſon for this fiction of the one-eyed Cyclops, was their 
wearing a headpiece, or martial vizor, that had but one 2 
roome. 
This champion will not come into the field, before his great 
blunderbuſs can be got ready, his old ruſty breaſtplate ſcoured, 
and his cracked headpiece mended. | Swift. 
(2.) "Tis done by ſome ſeverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shakeſp. 
Eumenes had the beſt headprece of all Alexander's captains. 


Prideaux. 


Hz'arqQuUarTERS. . ,. [head and quarters.] The place 


of general rendezvous, or lodgment for ſoldiers. This is 

Pay two words. ' 8 

hoſe ſpirits, poſted upon the out. guards, immediately ſcour 

off to the Gras, which is the headquarters, or office of intelli- 

„ and there they make their report. Collier. 

He'apsnre. n. , [from head.] Dignity; authority; 
chief place. 


Spenſer. Hz'anDsMan. n. / [head and man.] Executioner ; one 


that cuts off heads. : 
Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 
And headſmen lab'ring till they blunt their ax? 


7 Dryden, 
* M m 2 
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He'ansTALL. n. /. [head and Hall] Patt of the bridle 
that covers the head. 

His horſe, with a half-cheek'd bit, and a headfall of ſheep's 
leather, which being reftrained to keep him from ſtumbling, 
hath been often burit, and now repair'd with knots, Shakefs. 

Ht'anpsTOxE. n. , [head aud flone.] The firſt or capital 
ſtone. 

The ſtone, which the builders refuſed, is become the head- 
one. Pſ. cxviii. 24. 

He'apsTRONG. adj. [head and ffrong] Uureſtra ined; 
violent; ungovernable ; reſojute to run his own way: as a 
horſe whoſe head cannor be held in. 

An example, for headſirong and inconſiderate zeal, no leſs 
fearful than Achitophel tor proud and irreligious wiſdom. 

: Hooker. 
How now, my headfirong ! where have you been gadding ? 
— Where I have learnt me to repent the fin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
But ſuch a headſtrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. Shakeſp. Tavelfth Nig bt. 
He il] aſpires to rule 
Cities of men or hea. {ftircag multitudes, 
Subject himſelf to anarchy within. Milton. 
There's no oppoling the torrent of a headfrong multitude. 


L' Efirange. 
Now let the headfirong boy my will controul : 
Virtue's no flave of man; no ſex confines the ſoul : 
I, for mylelf, th' imperial feat will gain, 


And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reign. Dryden. 
Your father's folly took a beadftirong courſe ; 

But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by force. Dryden. 
Can we forget how the mad headfirong rout | 

Dety d their prince to arms, nor made account 

Of faith or duty, or allegiance ſworn ? Phillips. 


I'll try if yet I can reduce to reaſon 
This hea{ftrong youth, and make him ſpurn at Cato? Adidi/. 
You will be both judge and party: I am forry thou diſco- 
vereſt io much of thy head/irong humour. Arbuthnct. 
He'aDworkKMaN. A. [head, workand man.] The fere- 
man, or chief ſervant over the reſt. Properly two words. 
Can Wood be otherwiſe regarded than as the mechanick, the 
headworkman, to prepare furnace and (tamps ? Swift, 
He'apy. adj. [from head.) 1. Rath; precipitate ; haſty ; 
violent; ungovernable ; hurried on with paſſion, 2. 
Apt to aſſect the head. 3. Violent; impetuous. 
(1.) Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool and temp'rate wind of grace 


O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murther, ſpoil and villany. Shakeſp. 
I am adviſed what I ſay: 
Neither diſturb'd with the effect of wine, 
Nor, heady raſh, provok'd with raging ire; 
Albeit my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. Shakefþ. 
I'll forbear, 
And am fall'n out with my more heady will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. Shakeſp. 
——— Wives, the readieſt helps 
To hetray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. Ben. Jobnſon. 
Thoſe only are regarded who are true to their party ; and 
all the talent required is to be hot, to be heady, to be violent on 
one fide or other, | Temple. 
Men, naturally warm and heady, are tranſported with the 
greateit fluſh of yood-nature. Addiſon. 
(2.) I was entertained with a fort of wine which was very 
heady, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack. Boyle. 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Here's julep dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſhow : 
Give your ſtrong ſenſe, the liquor is too heady 
You're come to | Jonny that's aſſes milk, already. Dryden. 
Flow, Welited ! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer 
Heady, not ſtrong ; an.| ftoxming, though not full, Pope. 


(3.) Never came refc em tion in a flood 


With ſuch a heady current ſcow ring faults ; 


HE A 


Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 
So ſoon did lole his ſeat. : 
To HEAL. wv. a. [halgan, Gothick ; Pzlan, Saxon; hes- 
len, Dutch.] 1. To cure a perſon ; to reſtore from hurt 
or ſickneſs. 2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. 3. To 
pertorm the act of making a ſore to cicatrize, after it ia 
N 4. To reconcile: as, he healed all diſſen- 
Ons. 
(1.) I will reſtore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. 
Feremiab, xxx. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour hea/ed the ſick, and 


raiſed the dead, when it was publiſhed by thoſe who themſelves 
often did the ſame miracles ? Addi ſon. 


Phyſicians, by juſt obſervations, grow to an honourable 
degree of {kill 2 the art of healing. ha Watts. 
(2.) Thou haſt no healing medicines. Jer. xxx. 13. 
A fontanel had been made in the fame leg, which he was 
forced to heal up, by reaſon of the pain. Wiſeman. 
(3-) After ſeparation of the eſchar, I deterged and healed. 
Wiſeman _ 
To grow well. Uſed of wounds or 


Shakeſp 


To Hear. v. n. 
ſores. 
Thoſe wounds heal that men do give themſelves. Shakeſp. 
Abſceſſes will have a greater or leſs tendency to heal, as 
they are higher or lower in the body. Sharp. 
He'aLer. n. /. [from heal.] One who cures or heals. 
I will not be an healer. T/aiah. 
He'aLinG. participial adj. [from heal.) Mild; mollify- 
ing; gentle; aſſuaſwe: as, he is of a bealing pacifick 


temper. 


HEALTH. u. /. [from Pæl, Saxon.] 1. Freedom from 
bodily pain or ſickneſs. 2. Welfare of mind; purity ; 


goodneſs; principle of ſalvation. 3. Salvation ſpiritual 
and temporal. 4. Wiſh of happineſs uſed in drinking. 
(1.) Health is the faculty of performing all actions proper to 


a human body, in the moſt p manner. Quincy. 
Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Geneſis. 
May be he is not well ; 
Infirmity doth till negle& all office, 
Whereto our health is bound. Shakeſp. 


(2.) There is no health in us. Common Prayer. 

The beſt preſervative to keep the mind in health, is the faith- 
ful admonition of a friend. Bacon. 

(3-) My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, and 
art fo far from my health, and from the words of my com- 


plaint ? Pſalms. 
(4- Come, love and health to all ; 
I drink to th” general joy of the whole table. Sbaleſp. 


He aſked leave to begin two healths : the firſt was to the king's 


miltreſs, and the ſecond to his wife. Hoawel. 
For peace at home, and for the public 
I mean to crown a bowl to Cæſar's health. ©  Drydan. 


He'aLTHFUL. adj. [health and full.] 1. Free from ſick- 
neſs. 2. Well diſpoſed. 3. Wholefome ; falubrious, 
4. Salutary; —— of ſalvation. 

( | 


1.) Adam knew no diſeaſe, ſo long as temperance from the 
forbidden fruit ſecured him : Nature was his phyſician, and in- 


nocence and abſtinence would have kept him healthful to im- 


mortality. South. 
(2.) —Soch an exploit have I in hand, 
Had you an hea/thful ear to hear it. Shakeſp. 


(3-) Many good and bealthful airs do appear by habitation 
and proofs, that ditfer not in ſmell from other airs. 


While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ficknefs ; worthily ſince 4 


God's may did not reverence in themſelves. Milten. 
Our healthful food the ſtomach labcurs thus, 


At firſt embracing what it ſtraight doth cruth. Dryden. 
(4-) Pour 1 the healthful ſpirit of thy grace. 
Common Prayer, 
Hz'aLTHFULLY. adv. [from healthful.) 1. In health. 2. 
Wholeſomely. 


H E A 
Hi at rururvsss. . , [from healthful.) 


being well. 2. Wholeſomeneſs; falubrious qualities. 
..) You have taſted of that cup whereof I have liberally 
drank, which I look upon as G 
hbealthfulneſs which it wants in pleaſure. King Charles. 
We ventured to make a ſtandard of the healthfulnc/+ of the 

air from the proportion of acute and epidemical diſeaſes. 
Graunt. 
To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe the heal b- 
Fulneſs of their air; for as the Alps furround them on all ſides, 
there would be a conſtant ſtagnation of yapours, did not the 
north wind put them in motion. Addiſon on Italy. 


Hz“ ALTHILY. adv. [from healthy.] Without ſickneſs or 
paw. 
He'aLTHINEss. u. /. [from hea/thy.] The ſtate of bealth. 


He'aLTaLEss. adj. [from health.) 1. Weak; fickly ; 
infirm. 2. Not conducive to health. 
(2.) He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him whoſe 
ment is all made of fringes, and his meat nothing but 
. they are healthleſs, chargeable, and uſeleſs. Taylor. 
He'alLTHSOME. adj. [from Health.] Wholeſome; ſalu- 
tary. Not uſed. 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 


To whoſe foul mouth no bealthſome air breathes in, 

And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? Shakeſþ. 

Hz ALTAHV. adj. [from health.) 1. Enjoying health; free 
from ſickneſs; hale; ſound. 2. Conducive to health; 
wholeſome. 

(t.) The huſbandman returns from the field, and from ma- 
nuring his ground, ſtrong and healthy, becaule innocent and 
laborious. South. 

Tem 5 „and a publick ſpirit, running thro' 
the whole body of the le in Holland, hath preſerved an in- 
fant commonwealth, of a fickly conſtitution, through ſo many 

. dangers, as a much more healthy one could never have ſtrug- 
gled againſt without thoſe advantages. Swift. 

Air and exerciſe contribute to make the animal hea/thy. 

Arbuthnot. 

(2.) Gardening or huſbandry, and working in wood, are fit 
and healthy recreations for a man of ſtudy or buſineſs. Locke. 

Hzam. . /. In beaſts the ſame as the after - birth in wo- 
men. 

HEAP. „. / [Peap, Saxon; hoop, Dutch and Scottiſn.] 1. 
Many fingle things thrown together; a pile; an accumula- 
tion. 2. A crowd; a throng; a rabble. 3. Cluſter ; 
number driven together. 

(1.) The way to — the city flat, 

And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſþ. 

The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon another. 


Vid. xviii. 23. 


To HEAT. v. a. [from the noun] 1. To throw on heaps; 
to pile; to throw together. 2. To accumulate; to lay 
up. 3. To add to ſomething elſe. 
(1.) Heap on wood, kindle the fire. Ezek. xxiv. 10. 
(2.) Though the wicked ap up filver as the duſt, and rai- 
ment as the clay ; but the juſt ſhall put it on, and the innocent 
ſhall divide the ſilver. Fob, xxvii. 16. 
How great the credit was, wherein that oracle was preſerved, 
may be gathered from the vaſt riches which were there heaped 
up from the offerings of all the Grecian nations. Temple. 
They who will make profeſſion. of painting, muſt heap up 
treaſures out of their reading, and there will find many won- 
derful means of raiſing — above others. Dryden. 


t. State of 


Huge heaps of flain around the body riſe. Dryden. 
Venice in its firſt beginnings had only a few heaps of earth 
for its dominions. * Addiſon on Italy. 
"Tis cne thing, only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 
(2.) A cruel tyranny ; a heap of vaſſals and flaves, no free- 
men, no inheritance, no ſtirp or ancient families. Bacon. 
(3.) An univerfal cry reſounds aloud ; 
The ſailors run in heaps, a helpleſs crowd. Dryden. 
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(3. For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities h2ap'd up to them, 


We reſt your hermits. Shakeſd. 


's phylick, having that in He'artr. u. . [from heap.] One that makes piles or 


heaps. 
He'arevy. adj. [from heap.) Lying in heaps. 
Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 


O er the mid pavement, heaf y rubbiſh grows. Gay. 
Scarce his head 
Rais d o'er the hearty wreath, the branching elk 
Lies ſlumb' ring ſullen in the white abyts. Thomſon. 
To HEAR. v. n. [Þynan, Saxon: hooren, Dutch.] 1. 10 


enjoy the ſenſe by which ſound. are diſtinguithed. 2. 
To liſten; to hearken to; as, he heard with great atten- 
tion. 3. To de told; to have an account: with of. 

(r.) Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the ex- 
ternal air, which, being gathered by the external air, beats, as 
1s ſuppoſed, upon the membrana tympani, which moves the 
four little bones in the tympanum : in like manner as it is heat 
by the external air, theſe little bones move the internal air 
which is in the tympanum and veſtibulum; which internal air 
makes an impreflion upon the auditory nerve in the labyrinth 
and cochlea, according as it is moved by the little bones in the 
tympanum : fo that, according to the various reflexions of the 
external air, the internal air makes various impreſſions upon the 
auditory nerve, the immediate organ of hearing; and theſe 
different impreſſions repreſent different ſounds. Quincy. 

The object of hearing is ſound, whoſe variety is fo great, 
that it brings in admirable ſtore of intelligence. Holder. 

Princes cannot fee far with their own eyes, nor hear with 


their own ears. Temple. 
(2.) So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard, 
Well-pleas'd, but anfwer'd not. Milton. 
3 ' 3 8 in 8 
ooking down, to ſee the hubbub ſtrange 
And hear 2 din. ooh Milton. 
(3-) I have heard by many of this man. Acts, ix. 13. 


I was bowed down at the hearing of it ; I was diſmayed at 
the ſeeing of it. EAI Laab. 
Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
Ne er feign'd. Tate f Juvenal. 
This, of eldeſt parents, leaves us more in the dark, who, 
by divine inſtitution, has a right to civil power, than thoſe 
who never heard any thing at. all heir or deſcent. Locke. 
To Hz ax. v.a. 1. To perceive by the ear. 2. To give 
an audience, or allowance to ſpeak. 3. To attend; to 
liſten to: to obey. 4. To attend favourably. 5. To try; 
to attend judicially. 6. To attend, as to one ſpeaking. 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin phraſe. 


(1-) The trumpeters and fingers were as one ſound to be 


bear d in 1 e Lord. 2 Chron. v. 13. 
An he heard me, but he would not hear. Dryden. 
(z.) He ſent for Paul, and heard him concerning the faith 
in Chriſt. Aﬀs, xxiv. 24. 
F mult beg the forbearance of cenſure, till I have been hear.! 
out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. Locke. 
(3-) A ſcorner heareth not rebuke. Proverbs. 


Hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from 
me. c Ezek. in. 17. 
Tao-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. 

| | Hebrew. 


(4-) They think they ſhall be heard for their much ſpeaking. 


att bea. 
Since tis your command, what you fo well 
Are pleas'd'to hear, I cannot grieve to te!l, Denham. 
The goddeſs beard. Pate. 
(5.) Hear the cauſes, and judge righteouſly. Deut. i. 16. 
(6.) - On earth 
Who againſt faith or conſcience can be heard 
Infallible ? Milton, 


(7.) Or bear, thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
Whoſe feuntain who ſhall tell? 
Hear thou ſubmiſſive, but a lowly kurth ? 


Milton. 
Prier. 


H E A 
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Hand ſignifies a keeper, and is ſometimes initial; as HTARK ENT R. . /. [from bearken.] Liſtener; one that 


heardbearht, a glorious keeper : ſometimes final : as cyne- 
heard, a royal keeper. Gibſon's Camden. 
written herd : as, comwherd, a cowkeeper ; Pynd, Saxon. 
He'artn. . /. [from hear.] 1. One who hears. 2. One 
who attends decttine or diſcourſe orally delivered by ano- 
ther; as, the hearers of the goſpel. 3. One of a collect- 
ed audience. : 
(1.) And fo was ſhe dulled withal, that we could come fo 


near as to hear her ſpecches, and yet ſhe not perceive the hear- 
ers of her lamentation. Sidney. 


St. John and St. Matthew, which have recorded theſe ſer- 
mons, heard them; and being hearers, did think themſelves 2: 
well reſpected as the Phariſces. Hooker . 

Words, be they never ſo few, are too many, when they be 


ne fit not the hearer. Heoker . 
- The hearers will ſhed tears, 
And fay, Alas! it was a piteous deed |! Hale 
Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, 
And ſer d the Heurers weeping to their beds. Shakeſp. 


(J.) Plays in themſelves have neither hopes nor fears; 
Their fate is only in their hearer: cars. Ben. Johnſon. 
Her hearers had no ſhare 

In all ſhe ſpoke, except to (tare. 
Hz ARING. . /. [from hear.] 1. The ſenſe by which 
ſounds are perceived. 2. Audience. 3. Judicial trial. 

4. Note by the ear ; reach of hearing. 

(1.) Bees are called with ſound upon braſs, and therefore 
they have hearing. acon's Natural Hiftory. 
(2.) The French ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Crav'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing. S hakeſp. 
(3-) Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of ms 
As. 
The readers are the jury to decide according to the merits of 
the cauſe, or to bring it to another hearing before ſome other 
court. Dryden. 
Thoſe of different principles may be betrayed to give you a 
fair hearing, and to know what you have to ſay for yourſelf. 
Addiſon. 
(4.) If we profeſs, as Peter did, that we love the Lord, and 
profeſs it in the hearing of men; charity is prone to hear all 
things, and therefore charitable men are likely to think we do 
10 Hooker. 


In our hearing the king charged thee, beware that none 
touch Abſalom. 2 Sam. XVill. 12. 


You have been talked of fince your travels much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 
Wherein they ſay you ſhine. Shakeſpeare. 
The fox had the good luck to be within hearing. L Eftrange. 
To HE'ARKEN. v. . [ Heancnian, Saxon.] 1. To liſten; 
to liſten eagerly or curiouſly. 2. To attend ; to pay re- 
ard 5 | 


Swift. 


(1.) The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from acceſs of ſuitors. Shakeſp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shakeſp. 
They do me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death: 
If it were fo, I might have let alone 
Th' infulting hand of Douglas over you. 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to ſnarl ; 
The furies hearken, and their ſnakes uncurl. 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
Of human cries : 
I mount the terraſs, thence the town ſurvey, 
And hearken what the fruitful ſounds convey. Dryden. 
He who makes much neceſſary, will want much; and, wea- 
ried with the difficulty of the attainment, will hearken atter 
any expedient that offers to ſhorten his way to it. Rogers. 
(2.) Hearken unto me, thou ſon of Zippor. Numbers. 
Thoſe who put paſſion in the place of reaſon, neither uſe 
their own, nor hearken to other peoples reaſon, any farther 


Shakeſp. 
Dryden. 


than it ſuits their humour. Locke. 
| There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and hearkens to the kind. Pope. 


It is now He'arsav. u. /. 


hearkens. 


[hear and ſay.) Report ; rumour ; what 
is not knovn otherwiſe than by account from others. 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whole metal thff he knew he could not bend 
With hc: /ay pictures, or a window look. Si duq. 
He affirms by »ear ſay, that ſome giants ſaved themſelves up- 
on mountain Baris in Armenia. Raleigh Hiſtory. 
Ali the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon him, publiſh 
every blot in his life, and depend upon hear /ay to defame him, 
Addijan, 
Hranse. n. f. [of unknown etymology.] 1. A carriage 
a which the dead are conveyed to the' grave. 2. A tem- 
porary monument ſet over a grave. 
To add to your laments, 
Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's Hearſe, 
muſt inform you of a dyimal fight. Shakeſp. 
{PART. n. J. [Peonr, Saxon; hertz, German.] 1. The 
muſcle which by 11s contraction and dilation propels the 
bl»od through the courte of circulation, and isthereforecon- 
lidered as the ſource o vital motion. 2. It is ſuppoſed in 
popular language to be the feat ſometimes of courage, ſome- 
times of affection, ſo metimes of honeſty, or baſeneſs. 3. 
The chiet part ; the vital part ; the vigorous or efficacious 
rt. 4. The inner part of any thing. 5. Perſon ; character. 
ſed with reſpect to courage or Beef 6. Courage ; 
ſpirit. 7. Seat of love. 8. Aſtection; inciination. 9. Me- 
mory : though South feems to Ciſtinguiſh. 10. Good- 
will; ardour of zeal. To take to heart any thing, is to 
be zealous or ſolicitous or ardent about it. 11. Paſſions; 
anxiety ; Concern. 12. Secret thoughts; recefles of the 
mind. 13. Diſpoſition of mind. 14. The heart is con- 
ſidered as the ſeat of tenderneſs: a hard heart therefore is 
| cruelty. 15. To find in the HEART. To be not wholly 
averſe. 16. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 17. 
Conſcience ; ſenſe of good or ill. 18. Strength ; power ; 
. vigour ; efficacy. 19. Utmoſt degree. 20. Life. For 
my heart ſeems ſometimes to ſignify, if life was at flake ; 
and ſometimes for tenderneſs. 21. It 1s much uſed in 
compoſition for mind, or affection. 


(2.) He with providence and co ſo paſſed over all, 
that the mother took ſuch ſpiteful grief at it, that her heart 
brake withal, and ſhe died. Sidney, 


Thou wouldſt have left thy deareſt heart blood there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And diſinherited thine only fon. Shakeſp. 
Snakes, in my heart blood warm'd, that ſting my Heart. 
Shakeſpeare, 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as geod. 


I thank you for my veniſon, maſter Shallow. | 
—— Maſter Page, much good do it your good heart. Shakeſps 
But fince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of ſenſe, 
How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring ? 
The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
"Twixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. Davies. 
We all ſet our hearts at reſt, fince whatever comes from 
above is for the beſt. I Eftrange. 
The only true zeal is that which is guided by a good light in 
the head, and that which conſiſts of good and innocent affecti- 


Shakeſp. 


ons in the heart. Sprat. 
Preſt with heart corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers. Pope. 


) Barley being ſteeped in water, and turned a d 
8 ſprout half an inch; and, if it be let tin * 
more, until the heart be out. Bacon. 

) Some Engliſhmen did with great danger paſs by water 
* heart of the country. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. 
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The king's forces are employed in appeaſing diſorders more 
near the heart of the kingdom. Hayward. 
Generally the inſide or heart of trees is harder than the out- 


ward parts. Boyle. 
Here in the heart of all the town I'll ſtay, | 
And timely ſuccour, where it wants, convey. Dryden. 


If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made of heart 
of oak, ſuch as will reach ground. Moxon. 
(s:) The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakeſp. 
Hey, my hearts ; cheerly, my hearts. 
What ſays my heart of elder ? Ha! is he dead? CShakeſp. 
(6.) If it pleaſe you to make his fortune known, I will af- 
ter take heart again to go on with his falſehood. Sidney. 
There did other like unhappy accidents happen out of Eng- 
land, which gave heart and good opportunity to them to re- 
gain their old poſſeſſions. © Sfenſer on Ireland. 
Wide was the wound ; and a large lukewarm flood, 
Red as the roſe, thence guſh'd grievoully, 
That when the painim ſpy'd the ſtreaming blood, 
Gave him great heart we | hope of victory. Fairy Queen, 


ve, recovering heart, reply'd. Milton. 
Having left that city well provided, and in good heart, his 
majeſty removed with his little army to Bewdley. Clarendon. 
inding that it did them no hurt, they took heart wpon't, 
went up to't, and viewed it. L' Eftrange. 
The expelled nations take heart, and when they fly from 
one country invade another. Temf le. 
(.) Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Who loſt my heart while I preſerv d my ſheep ? Pope. 


(8.) Joab perceived that the king's heart was towards Ab- 


om. 2 Sam. Xiv. 1. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other's heart, 
By th' abbot's ſkill of Weſtminſter is found. Daniel. 
Nor ſet thy heart, 
'Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. Milton. 


*Tis well to be tender; but to ſet the heart too much upon 
any thing, is what we cannot . L' Eftrange. 
A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before me; but I ſet 
my heart upon one diſh alone, and if that happen to be thrown 
down, I ſcorn all the reſt. Temple. 
Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his beart. Dryden. 
What did I not, her ſtubborn heart to gain? 
But all my vows were anſwer'd with diſdain. Dryden. 
(9.) Whatſoever was attained to, concerning God and his 
working in nature, the ſame was delivered over by heart and 
tradition from wiſe men to a poſterity equally — 
| aleigh. 
We call the committing of a thing to memory the getting it 
by heart; for it is the memory that muſt tranſmit it to the 
heart ; and it is in vain to expect that the heart ſhould keep 
its hold of any truth, when the memory has let it go. South. 
Shall I in London act this idle part? 


Compoſing ſongs for fools to get by heart. Pope. 
(r0.) If he take not their cauſes bo heart, how ſhould there 
be but in them frozen coldneſs, when his affections ſeem be- 
numbed, from whom theirs ſhould take fire? Hooker. . 
If he would take the buſineſs to heart, and deal in it effectu- 
ally, it would ſucceed well. | Bacon. 
The lady marchioneſs of Hertford engaged her huſband to 
take this buſineſs to heart. Clarendon. 
Amongſt thoſe, who took it moſt to heart, fir John Stawel 
was the chief , Clarendon. 


Every prudent and honeſt man would join himſelf to that fide 
which had the good of their country mott at hes Addiſon. 
Learned men have been now a long tme ſearching after the 
happy country from which our firſt parencs were exiie«! ; if they 
can find it, with all my heart. Woodward. 
I would not be forry to find the Preibyterians miſtaken in 
this point, which they have moſt at heart. Swift. 
What I have moſt at heart is, that ome method ſhuuld be 
thought on for aſcertaining and fixing our language. Sift. 
(12) - Set your at reit; 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakeſp. 
(12.) Michal ſaw king David leaping and dancing before 
the Lord, and ſhe deſpiſed him in her beart, 2 Sam, vi. 16. 


Shakeſp. 


He ART-BREAKING. 


HeazxT-BURNED. adj. [heart and burn. 
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The next generation will in tongue and heart, and every 
way elſe, become Engliſh ; ſo as there will be no difference or 
diſtinction, but the Iriſh fea, betwixt us. Dawes. 

Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my heart and hand. 

i King Charles. 

Would you have him open his heart to you, and aſk your ad- 
vice, you muſt begin to do fo with him firſt. Locke. 

Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to bulineſs take; 

But every woman is, at heart, a rake. Pope. 
_ (13:) Doing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it ſeemed 
Ignorance could not make him do amiſs, becauſe he had a 
keart to do well. Sidney. 


(14.) I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 


Heart „ ſpectacles. Shakeſþ. 
Such iron hearts we are, and ſuch 
The baſe barbarity of human kind. Robe. 


(15.) For my breaking the laws of friendſhip with you, I 
could find in my heart to aſk you pardon for it, but that your 
now handling of me gives me reaſon to confirm my former 


dealing. Sidnęy. 
(16.) I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, 
And then ſhew you the heart of my meſſage. Shakeſp. 


(17.) Every man's heart and conſcience doth in good or 
evil, even ſecretly committed, and known to none but itſelf, 
either like or difallow itſelf. Hooker. 

(18.) Try whether leaves of trees, ſwept together, with ſome 
chalk and dung mixed, to give them more heart, would not 


make a good compoſt, Bacon. 
That the ſpent earth may gather heart again, 
And, better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain. Dryden. 


Care muſt be taken not to plow ground out of heart, be- 
cauſe if 'tis in heart, it may be improved by marl again. 


: Mortimer. 
(19.) j This gay charm, 
Like a right gypſy, bath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. Shakeſp. 
_ — I bid the raſcal knock upon your 
And could not get him for my heart to do it. Shakeſp. 
I gave it to a youth, | 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee: 
I could not fur my heart deny it him. Shakeſp. 
Profoundly ſkill'd in the black art, 
As Engliſh Merlin for his heart. Hudibras. 
HeaRrT-ACH. u. /. [heart and ach.] Sorrow; pang ; an- 
guiſh of mind. 
To die—to ſleep 


No more; and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 
The heartach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 


That fleſh is heir to. Shakeſp. Hanlet, 
He aRT-BREAK. . [heart and break.) Overpowering 
forrow. 
Better a little chiding than a great deal of heartbreak. 
| Shakeſpeare. 


HearT-BREAKER. nn. . A cant name for a woman's 


curls, ſuppoſed to break the heart of all her lovers. 
Like Samſon's heartbreakers, it grew 
In time to make a nation rue. Hudibras. 


. Overpowering with forcow. 
Thoſe piteous plaints and forrowful fad tine, 

Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit 

Beſide the — 833 of Helicone, 


Making your muſick of heartbreaking mone. Spenſer, 


HearT-BREAKING. n. . Overpowering grief. 


What greater heartbreaking and confuſion can there be to 
one, than to have all his ſecret faults laid open, and the fen- 
tence of condemnation paſſed upon him ? Hate. 
Having the 
heart infla med. 

How tartly that gentleman looks ! I never can ſee him but I 
am heart-burn'd an hour after. Shakeſp.. 


He arT-BURNING. n. . [beart and burn.] 1. Pain at 


the ſtomach, commonly from an acrid humour. 2. Dis- 
content; ſecret enmity. 


(1.) Fine clean chalk is one of the moſt noble abſorbents, 


and powerfully corrects and ſubdues the acrid humours in che 
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ſtomach: this property renders it very ſerviceable in the cardi- 
algia, or heart-burning. Woodward. 
(2.) In great changes, when right of inheritance is broke, 
there will remain much heart-burning and diſcontent among 
the meaner people. Swift to Pope. 
Hearr-DEar. adj. Sincerely beloved. | 
The time was, father, that you broke your word, 
When you were more endear'd to it than now ; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 
Threw may a northward look to ſee his father, 
Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain ! 
HearT-East. . , Quiet; tranquillity. 
What infinite heart-eaſe mult kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy? 
HearT-tasinG. adj. Giving quiet. 
But come, thou goddets fair and free, 
In heav'n yclep'd Euphroſyne, 
And by men heart-eajing mirth. 
HE aRT-FELT. adj, Felt in the conſcience, 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm fun- ſhine, and the heart-jelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize. Pope. 
He ART- EAS. . . A plant with round ſeeds in form of 
peas, of a black colour, having the figure of an heart of a 
white colour upon each. Miller. 
HearT-QueLLiINnG. adj. Conquering the affection. 
And let fair Venvs, that is queen of love, 
Wuh her heart-que/ling fon, upon you (mile. Spenſer. 
HearT-RENDING. adj. Killing with anguiſh. 
Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thoſe few 
Who her reſemble, and her ſteps purſue ; 
That death ſhould licence have to among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuous, the young! Waller. 
HeaxT-aoBBING, adj, Ecſtatick; depriving of thought. 
Obſolete. 
Sweet is thy virtue, as thyſelf ſweet art; 
For when on me thou ſhinedit, late in ſadneſs, 
A melting pleaſance ran through every part, 
And me revived with heart-robbing gladneſs. Spenſer. 
Her arT-$1CK. adj. 1. Pained in mind. 2. Mortally ill; 
hurt in the heart. 
(1.) If we be beart-fick, or afflicted with an uncertain foul, 
then we are true deſirers of relief and mercy. Taylor. 
(2. Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. | 
— Not I, unleſs the breath of heart ct groans, 
Miſt like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
HearTs-ease. n. . A plant. h 
Hearts-eaſe is a fort of violet that blows all Summer, and 
often in Winter: it lows itſelf. Mortimer. 
HearT-Sore. n. . That which pains the mind. 


Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only heart-ſore and his only foe. Fairy Queen. 
HearT-STRING. mn. . [ firing and Heart.] "The ten- 
dons or nerves ſuppoſed to brace and ſuſtain the heart. 
He was by Jove deprived 
Of life himſelf, and heart- frings of an eagle rived. Spenſer. 
How, out of tune on the ſtrings ? 
— Not io ; but yet io falſe, chat he grieves my very heart- 
ings. Shakeſd. 
That grates my heart-flrings : what ſhould diſcontent him 
Except he thinks I Jive too long. Denham. 
If thou thinkeſt thou ſhalt periſh, I cannot blame thee to be 
fad till thy heart-ftrings crack. Taylor. 
—--— There's the fatal wound, 
That tears my beart-firings ; but he ſhall be found, 
My arms ſhall hold him. Granville. 
HeaxT-STRUCK. adj. 1. Driven to the heart; infixed for 
ever in the mind. 2. Shocked with fear or diſmay, 
(1.) ———— - Whois with him? 
—— None but the fool who labours to out-jeſt 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Milton. 


Shakeſp. 


His hear t-flruck injuries. Shakeſp. 
(2.) He added not; for Adam, at the news 

Hear t- ſtruct, with chilling gripe of forrow ſtood, 

That all his ſenſes bound! Milton. 


HeaRT-swWELTIxG. adj, Rankling in the mind. 


Hz ART-WRHOLE. ad. 
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Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight, 
Through proud ambition and beart-ſwelling hate, Sfenſer, 
1. With the affections yet unfixed. 
2. With the vitals yet unimpaired. 
(1.) You have not ſeen me yet, and therefore I am confident 
you are heart-whole. Dryden. 
Cupid hath clapt him o th' ſhoulder ; but I'll warrant him 
hear ,t u]. Shakeſpeare. 
HearT-wounDED. adj, Filled with paſſion of love or 
rief. 
, Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ftate withdrew. 
HearT-wounpinG. 4%. Fillirg with grief. 
With a ſhriek heart-worn,ng loud ſhe cry'd, 
While down her checks the guſhing torrents ran, 
Faſt falling on her hands. Rowe, 
Het'axTED. adj. It is only uſed in compoſition : as, hard 
hearted. | 
He ne'er like bullies coward Fearted, | 
Attacks in publick to be parted. Gay, 
To HEART EN. v. a. [from heart.) 1. To encourage; to 
animate ; to ſtir up. 2. To meliorate or renovate with 
manure. 
(1.) Palladius blaming thoſe that were flow, heartening them 
that were forward, but eſpecially with his own example leading 
them, made an impreſſion into the ſquadron. Sidney. 


Pofe. 


My royal father, chcer theſe noble lords, 

And hearten thoſe that fight in youu defence : 

Unſheath your fword, good father; cry, St. "ie 

| Hal- ſp. 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare; 

That he might conquer, Hcarten'd him. Chapman. 
Thus hearten'd well, and fleſh d upon his prey, | 

The youth may prove a man another day. Dryden. 
(2.) The ground one year at reſt; forget not then 

With richeſt dung to hearten it again. May's Virgil. 


HART R. n. . The pavement of a room on which a fire 
is made; the ground under the chimney. 
Hoop'd out of Rome: now this extremi 
Hath ht me to this bearth. Shakeſp. 
Cricket, to Windſor chimneys ſhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find'ſt fires unrak'd, and hearths unſwept, 


There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shakeſp. 
luck befriend thee, fon ; fer at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc'd the hearth. Milton. 
The vanquiſh'd fires withdraw from every place; 


Or, full with feeding, fink into a ſleep: 
Each houſhold genius ſhews again its face, 
And from the bearths the little lares creep. Dryden. 
Hz'azTILy. adv. [from hearty.] 1. From the heart; fully. 
2. Sincerely ; actively; diligently ; vigorouſly. 3. Eagerly; 


with defire. 
(1.) I bear no malice for my death; 
But thoſe that ſought it, I could wiſh more Chriſtians ; 
Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. Shakeſfeare. 
If to be ſad is to be wiſe, 

I do moſt heartily deſpiſe 

Whatever Socrates has ſaid, 

my _ or — 1 4 —.— 

(2. is judgment led him to men on a public 
account, he would do it vigorouſly — 2 yet the op- 
poſition ended there. | | Atterbury. 

(3-) As for my eating heartily of the food, know that anx- 
iety has hi my 'till this moment. Addiſon. 

He'arTiNEss. n. from hearty.) 1. Sincerity ; freedom 

from hypocriſy. 2. Vigour ; ea _ 

(1.) This ersehen may d fre fc put on : derive a 
liberty from heartineſs, and well become the agent. Shakeſp. 

(2.) The anger of an enemy repreſents our faults, or admo- 
niſhes us of our duty, with more heartineſs than the kindneſs 
of a friend. Ta ler. 

He'axTLEss. adj, [from beart.] Without courage; ſpirit- 

leſs. 


I joyed oft to chaſe the trembling pricket, 
Or hunt the beartleſs hare till ſhe were tame. 


Spenſer. 
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Then heartleſs gan the ing thief, 
Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtrife. Fairy Nueen. 
What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio ; look upon thy death. Shakeſp. 
Thouſands beſides ſtood mute and heartleſs there, 
Men valiant all ; nor was I us'd to fear. Cowley. 
The its were accuſtomed to payments, and grew heart- 
leſs as they grew poor. Temple. 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their ground, 
While ours with eaſy victory were crown'd. Dryden. 
He'anTLESSLyY. ady, [from beartleſs.] Without courage; 
faintly ; timidly. 


„ He'arTLESSWEss. u. , [ftom heartleſs.] Want of cou- 


rage or ſpirit ; de jection of mind. 
Hz ART v. adj. [from heart.] 1. Sincere ; undiſſembled ; 
warm; zealous. 2. In full health. 3. Vigorous ; ſtrong. 
4. Strong ; hard ; durable. 
(1.) They did not bring that hearty inclination to peace, 
which they hoped they would have done. Clarendon. 
But the kind hotts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did, you might diſcern with eaſe 
A. willing mind, and a deſire to place. Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to any employment, provided he has 
been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf hearty for the ga- 
vernment. Swift. 
(3.) Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. Pope. 
4.) Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ſtrong in all 
peſitions, may be better truſted in croſs and tranſverſe work. 
Wotton's Architecture. 
HeanrTyY-HALE. adj. [heart and hale.] Good for the heart. 
| Vein healing verven, and 33 dill, 
Sound ſavory, and baſil bearty hale. Flͤkenſer. 
Hear. . f. [Heat, Pr, Saxon; beete, Daniſh.] 1. The 
ſenſation cauſed by the approach or touch of fire. 2. The 
cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 3. Hot weather. 4. 
State of any body under the action of the fire. 5. Fermen- 
tation; efferveſcence. 6. One violent action unintermit- 
ted. 7. The ſtate of being once hot; a ſingle effort. 8. 
A courſe at a race, between each of which courſes there is 
an intermiſſion. 9. Pimples in the face; fluſh. 10. Agi- 
tation of ſudden or violent paſſion ; vehemence of action. 
11. Faction; conteſt ; party rage. 12. Ardour of thought 
or elocution. _ hs : 
1.) Heat is a i itation o inſenſible 0 
ws ode 0 3 uces * that ſenfation from 8 
denominate the object hot; ſo what in our ſenſation is heat, in 
the object is nothing but motion. Locke. 
The word beat is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation we have when 
we are near the fire, as well as the cauſe of that ſenſation, which 
is in the fire itſelf ; and thence we conclude, that there is a fort 
of heat in the fire reſembling our own ſenſation : whereas in the 
fire there is nothing but little particles of matter, of ſuch parti- 
cular as are fitted to impreſs ſuch motions on our fleſh as 
excite the ſenſe of beat. Watts. 
(z.) The fword which is made fiery doth not only cut by rea- 
ſon of the ſharpneſs which ſumply it hath, but alſo burns by 
means of that heat which it fire. Heooker. 
(3-) After they came down into the „and found the in- 
tolerable beats there, and knew no means of li apparel, they 


were forced to go naked. | 
Mark well the flowring almonds in the wood 


The glebe will anſwer to lvan reign ; 
Great beats will follow, and crops of 42 Dryden. 
The would not comply with the as fearing the 
beats advance too far before they had finiſhed their work, 
and a peſtilence among the people. Addiſon. 


4.) The heats fmiths take of their iron are a blood-red heat, 
a white flame heat, and a ing or welding beat. Moxon. 


(6.) The continual agitations of the ſpirits muſt needs be a 
I conſtitution, 


e ſpirits muſt es 
ebeewixt the brace, Dryden 


To Hear. v. a. (from the moun.] 


HEATH. . /, [erica, Lat.] 


and powre. 
„ n. ſ. [heath and pout.] A bird. 
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(7.) ru firike my fortune with him at a beat, 


d give him not the leiſure to forget. Dryden, 
They the turn'd lines on golden anvils beat, oy 
Which look as if they ſtruck them at a heat. Tate. 


(8.) Feign'd zeal, you faw, fet out the ſpeedier ; 
But the laſt beat, plain dealing won the race. . 
(9-) It has raiſed animoſities in their hearts, and heats in 
their faces, and broke out in their ribbans. Addiſon. 


(10.) They ſeeing what forces were in the city with them, 


iſſued againſt the tyrant while they were in this heat, before 
practices might be uſed to diſſever them. Sidney. 
he friend hath loſt his friend ; 
And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. Shakeſp. 


It might have pleaſed in the heat and hurry of his rage, but 
muſt have diſpleaſed in cool ſedate reflection. South, 
We have ſpilt no blood but in the heat of the battle, or the 


chaſe. Atterbury. 
One playing at hazard, drew a huge heap of gold ; but, in 
the heat of play, never obſerved a ſharper, who ſwept it into his 


hat. Swift. 
(11.) They are in a moſt warlike preparation, and hope to 


come upon them in the heat of their diviſion. Shakeſp. 
I was forry to hear with what partiality and popular heat 
— were carried, 5 th — King Charles. 
What can more grati e 1 
Than thoſe diſtem Sd heats * _ Dryden. 
(12.) Plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and heat of el 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. Addiſon's Cato. 


1. To make hot; to 
endue with the power of burning. 2. To cauſe to fer- 
ment. 3. To make the conſtitution feveriſh. 4. To warm 
with vehemence of paſſion or defire. 5. To agitate the 
blood and ſpirits with action. 
(1.) He commanded that they ſhould heat the furnace one 
en times more than it was wont to be heated. Dan. iii. 19, 
(2.) Hops lying undried heats them, and changes their colour. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(3-) Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt. 

— Ay, to fee ment 6 knaves, and wine beat fools. 
Shakeſp. 
Whatever increaſeth the denſity of the blood, even without 
increaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe a denſer body is hotter than 
a rarer. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

(4-) A noble emulation heats your breaſt, 

And your own fame now robs you of your reſt. Dryden. 
(J.) When he was well heated the younger champion could 
not ſtand before him ; and we find the elder contended not for 
the gift, but for the honour. Dryden. 


He'aTtex. u. /. [from heat.] An iron made hot, and put 


into a box · iron, to ſmooth and plait linen. 
1. A ſhrub of low ſtature: 
the leaves are ſmall, and abide green all the year. Miller. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. 3. A place covered 
with ſhrubs of whatever kind. 
(1.) In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, and 
the aſhes 


. Meortimer's Huſbandry, 
Oft with bolder wing they ſoaring dare 
The purple heath. Thomſon, 
(2.) Say, from whence 


You owe this ſtrange intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 
With ſuch prophetick 


Health and long life 


ve been found rather on the of 


Derbyſhire, and the heaths of Staffordſhire, than fertile ſoils. 


Temple. 
(3.) Some woods of oranges, and heath of 2 
Guell a great way into the ſea. 


Bacon. 
HzaTu-cock. . / [heath and cock.) A large fowl that 


frequents beaths. 
Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant, heath-coct, 


Carew's Survey. 
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Not heath- peut, or the rarer bird 
Which Phaſis or Ionia yields, 
More pleaſing morſels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. Dryden. 


HraTH-etas. n /. A ipecies of bitter VET, which 


ſee. 


Hr aTH-roOsSE. n. heath and roſe.] A plant. Ainſworth. 
HE'ATHEN. n. /. [heyden, German.] The gent iles; the 


pagans ; the nations unacquainted with the covenant of 


race. 
Deliver us from the heathen, that we may give thanks to thy 
holy name. 1 Chron. xvi. 35- 
If the opinions of others, whom we think well of, be a 
ground of aſſent, men have reaſon to be heathens in Japan, 
mahometans in Turkey, papiſts in Spain, and proteſtants in Eng- 
land. Locke. 
In a paper of morality, I conſider how I may recommend the 
particular virtues I treat of, by the precepts or examples of the 
ancient heathens. Addiſon. 


HzA THEN. adj. Gentile ; pagan. 


It was impoſſible for a heathen author to relate theſe things, 
becauſe, if he had believed them, he would no longer have been 
a heathen. Addiſon. 


Hr ATHENISH. adj. [from heathen.) 1. Belonging to the 


gentiles. 2. Wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel. 

(1.) When the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour were ordam- 
ed to alter the laws of heatheni/h religion, choſen they were, St. 
Paul excepted ; the reſt unſchooled altogether, and unlettered 
men. | Hocker, 

Ls The Moors did tread under their heatheni/h feet whatever 
little they found yet there 12 Spenſer. 

That execrable Cromwell made a heatheniſh or rather inhu- 
man edi& againſt the epiſcopal clergy, that they ſhould neither 


preach, pray in publick, baptize, marry, bury, nor teach _—_ . 
South. 


He'atuenisHLy. adv. [from beat heniſb.] After the 


manner of heathens. 


Hz AruENIs M. n. /. [from heathen.] Gentiliſm ; paganiſm. 


It ſignifies the acknowledgment of the true God, in o 
fition ＋ heatheniſm. 2 


Hz“ AT uv. "_ [from heath.) Frll of heath. 


This fort of land they order the fame way with the heathy land. 
Mor timer”s Huſbandry. 


To HEAVE. v. a. pret. hea ved, anciently howe; part. heaved, 


or hoven. 1. To lift ; to raiſe from the ground. 2. To 
carry. 3. Toraiſe ; to liſt. 4. To cauſe to ſwell. 5. To 
force up from the breafl. 6. To exalt ; to elevate. 7. 
To puff; to elate. 
(1.) So ftretch'd out huge m length the arch fiend lay, 
Chain d on the burning lake; nor ever hence 
Had ris'n, or head A * head, but — will 
And high permiſſion of all- ruling heaven 
Left him at large. Milton. 
2.) — Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there; and there being ſeen, 
| Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. Shakeſp. 
(3.) So daunted, when the giant ſaw the knight, 
His heavy hand he hear/ed up on high, 
And him to duſt thought to have batter'd quite. Spenſer. 
———— I cannot e 
My heart into my mouth. Shakeſp. 
He dy'd in fight; 
Fought next my perſon, as in conſort fought, 
Save when he heav'd his ſhield in my defence, 
And on his naked fide receiv'd my wound. Dryden. 
(4.) The groans of ghoſts, that cleave the earth with pain, 
And heave it up: they pant and tick half way. Dryden. 
be glittering finny 
That heave our friths and croud upon our ſhores. Thomſen. 
[Made ſhe no verbal queſt? 
Ves, once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart. Shak. King Lear. 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 


HE A 
That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 


Almoſt to buritiug. Shakeſp. As you like it, 
(6.) —— Pece Gndew, painted quis © 

One heaw'd on high, to be hurl'd down below. Shakeſp. 

(7.) The Scots, heaved up into high hope of victory, took 


the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into their net, forſook their 


hill, and marched into the plain. Hayward, 


ToHrave. v. n. 1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 2. 


To labour. 4. To riſe with pain; to ſwell and fall. 4. 
To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
(1.) - "Tis fuch as you 
That creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh 
At each his needleſs heading; ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking. Shateſp, 
He heawer for breath, which, from his lungs fupply'd 
And fetch'd from far, diſtends his lab'ring fide. Dryden, 
(2.) The church of England had ſtruggled and heaved at a 
reformation ever ſince Wick liff's days. Atterbury, 
(3.) Thou haſt made my — * blood run back, 
My heart heave up, mv hair to riſe in briſtles. Dryden. 
The wand rin Dk was on the wing to part; 
Weak was the pulſe, and hardly head the heart. Dryden. 
No object my imagination ſo much as the ſea or ocean: 
TI cannot fee the heawing of this prodigious bulk of waters, 
even in a calm, without a very pleaſing aſtoniſhment. Addiſon. 
Frequent for breath his panting boſom heaves.. Prior. 
— — The beaving tide 
In widen'd circles beats on either fide. 


Say Trivia. 


Hz Av E. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Lift; exertion or effort 


upwards. 2. Riſing of the breaſt. 3. Effort to vomit. 4. 
Struggle to riſe. 

(3. ] None could gueſs whether the next heave of the earth - 

quake would ſettle them on the firſt foundation, or ſwallow them. 

. den. 

(2.) There's matter in theſe ſighs ; theſe PTD | 

You mult tranſlate ; tis fit we underſtand them. Shajeſp. 
(4.) But after many ſtrains and heaves,, 

He got up to his ſ e CAVES. Hudibras.. 


Heave Offering. n. . An offering among the Jews. 


Ye ſhall offer a cake of the firſt of your dough for an heave 
Mering, as ye do the heave offering of the threſhing —_ 
| Numb, 


HEAVEN. n. /. Peopon, which ſeems to be derived from 


Heopd, the places over head, _ 1. The regions 
above ; the expanſe of the ſky. 2. The habitation of 
God, good angels, and pure ſouls departed. 3. The ſu- 
preme power; the ſovereign of heaven. 4. The pagan 
gods ; the celeſtials. 5. Elevation; ſublimity. 6. It is 
often uſed in compoſition. 
(.) A ftation like the herald Mercury 

New lighted on a heaven kiſſing hill. Shakeſp. 

Shall yours |. | _— 
ome 

Rome, whoſe — tow rs 5 


Thi q it} 1 ; - „ high the Tri ly | 
Applaud. 
Some fires may fall from heaven. 
(2.) ——-— Itis a knell 


Heavꝰn baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert utmoſt hell. Milton. 
All = left of that revolted rout, 
Heav'n fall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation. Milton. 
(3. — heav'n help him! Shakeſpeare, 
wi 
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— Take ck, pomp; 
wet} thyſelf to 12 wretches feel, 
That thou may ſt ſhake _— 
And ſhow the — 8 _ 

They can judge as fitly s worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heaven 
Shakeſp 


them, 
Shak. K. Lear. 


Will not have earth to know, . Cortolanus, 
Heaw'ns ! what a ſpring was in his arm, to throw 
How high he held his ſhicld, and roſe at ev'ry blow. Dryden. 
(5.) O, for a mule of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaw'n of invention. Shakeſpeare. 
HEeaven-BEGOT. Begot by a celeſtial power. 
If I am heav'n-begot, aſſert your fon 
By ſome ſure ſign. Dryden. 
Heaven-Born. Deſcended from the celeſtial regions ; na- 
tive of heaven. 
If once a fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 
In ev'ry fit he feels the hand of God, 


And heawn-born flame. Dryden's Juv. 
Oh heart n-born ſiſters! ſource of art! 

Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; 

Who lead fair virtue's train along, 

Moral truth, and myſtick ſong ! Pope. 


Heaven-BreD. Produced or cultivated in heaven. 


Much is the force of heaw'n-bred poeſy. Shakeſp. 
Heaven-BuiLlT. Built by the agency of gods. 
His arms had vrrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall. Pope. 


Heaven-DIRECTED. 1. Raiſed toward: the ſky. 2. Taught 
by the powers of heaven. 


(r.) Who t that heavꝰ n- directed ſpire to riſe ? Pope. 
(2.) O facred ; left for truth's defence; 
To all but beawen-direfted hands deny d; 
The muſe may give it, but the gods muſt guide. Pope. 
Hz'avenLy. adj. [from heaven.] 1. Reſembling heaven; 
ſupremely excellent. 2. Celeftial ; inhabiting heaven. 
(1.) As the love of heaven makes one heavenly, the love of 
virtue virtuous, fo doth the love of the world one become 
worldl 


ot Maro's muſe, who ſung the mighty man ; 
Nor Pindar's heav'nly lyre, nor Horace when a ſwan. 


. . Dryden. 
(2.) Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the heawnly race. Dryden. 
Hz'avenLy. adv. 1. In a manner reſembling that of hea- 
ven. 2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 
1.) In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 


beav'nly penſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever muſing melancholy —_ 
What means this tumult in a 's veins? Pope. 
(2.) Truth and peace and love ſhall ever ſhine | 
rant the ſu throne 
t happy- alone, 

Our heavy guided foul ſhall Al. Milton. 
Hze'avenward. adv. [heaven and peapd, Saxon.] To- 
wards — | 

By various doubts impell'd, or to "I 

Or to object ; at y | 

urns a GS gs thus I *% Prior. 
Hz'aviLy. adv. [from Beavy. J. 1. With great ponderouſ- 

_ neſs. 2. Gri afflictively. 3. Sorrowfully ; with 
grief. 4. . tne wb ——_ fo 

.) Eaſe be impracticable to envious: e un- 

N | Yen > — — calamities and common bleſ- 

ſings 12 * them. FLIER Collier. 

WES 1 have hte) borne, - Sbaleſp. 

This O' Neil took very heavily, becauſe his condition in 

— 5 by 5 Clar enaon. 
4. looks heavily to-day ? 
I 122 paſt b ' _ Shakeſp. 


Hu'avinzss. =. . [from beavy.] 1. Ponderouſneſs ; the 


quality of being heavy; = 2. DejeQion of mind, 


Sidney. 
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depreſſion of ſpirit. 3. Inaptitude to motion or thought: 
fluggiſhneſs ; torpidneſs ; dulneſs of ſpirit ; languidneſs ; 
languor. 4. Oppreſſion; cruſh; affliction: as the 
Beavineſi of taxes. 5. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. 
(1.) The ſubject is concerning the heawineſs of ſeveral bodies, 
or the proportion that is required betwixt any weight and the 
power which may move it. Wilkins. 
(2.) We are at the hearing of ſome, more inclined unto ſor- 
row and heavineſs; of ſome more mollified, and ſoftened in 
mand. : i Hocker , 
Againſt ill chances men are ever me 


But heavineſs foreruns the good event. Shaleſp. 
Let us not burthen our remembrance with 

An beavineſs that's gone. Shakeſp. 

Heawvineſs in the heart of man maketh it ſtoop ; but a good 

word maketh it glad. Prov. xii. 23. 


Ye greatly rejoice ; though now for a ſeaſon ye are in hea- 


vineſs, through manifold temptations. 1 Pet. i. 6. 
(3-) Our ſtrength is all gone into heavineſs 
That makes the weight. * 2 Shakeſp. 


What means this heawvineſs that hangs upon me? 


This — that creeps through all my ſenſes? Addiſon, 
He would not violate that ſweet receſs, 
And found belides a welcome heawvineſs, 
Which ſeiz' d his eyes. . 
A ſenſation of drouſineſs, oppreſſion, heawineſs, and laſſitude, 
are ſigns of a too plentiful oh. Arbuthnot, 


(s-) As Alexandria exported many commodities, fo it re- 
ceived ſome, which, by reaſon of the 3 and heavineſs of 
the ground, Egypt did not produce ; ſuch as metals, wood, and 
pitch. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


HEAVY. adj. [Þeapts, Saxon.] 1. Weighty ; ponderous ; 
rending ſtrongly to the centre ; contrary to light. 2. Sor- 
rowful ; dejected ; deprefſed. 3. Grievous ; oppreſlive ; 
afflictive. 4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting briſkneſs of ap- 
pearance. 5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of ſentiment ; 
unanimated. 6. Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. 7. 
Drowſy ; dull; torpid. 8. Slow ; ſluggiſh. 9g. Stupid ; 
fooliſh. 10. Burdenſome ; troubleſome ; tedious. 11. 
Loaded; incumbered ; burthened. 12. Not eaſily di- 

ſted ; not light to the ſtomach. 13. Rich in ſoil ; 
_ as heavy lauds. 14. Deep ; cumberſome, as heavy 
I | | 

t.) Merſennus tells us that a little child, with an engine of 
an hundred double | wx might move thus earth, though it 


were much heavier it is. Wilkins, 
(2.) - Let me not be light | 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, having 
a malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavreft ſound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


If the cauſe be not good, the king himſelf hath a he 
reckoning to make. | Shack. | Try 
Pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Charters, at the levee, 


Tells with a ſneer the tydings heavy. Swift, 
4.) My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs 
a to love and grief inclin'd. Prior. 


5-) A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be encouraged, 
accordingly many thouſand copies were beſpoke. Suit. 
(6.) Far, tall, his limbs with due A join'd ; 

But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 
(7.) Peter and they that were with him were * wa ſleep. 
e, ix. 33. 
42 But let thy ſpiders, that fuck up thy venom, * 
And gaited toads lie in their way. Shakeſp. 
(9.) This heavy headed revel, Eaſt and Weſt 
Makes us traduc'd and tax d of other nations. Shakeſps 


*Nanz 
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I would not be accounted ſo baſe minded, or heavy headed, 
that I will confels that any of them is tor valour, power, or for- 
tune better than myſelt. Knelles. 

(10.) I put into thy hands what has been the diverſion of 
ſome of my idle and heawy hours. 

: Locke's Efifile to the Reader. 

When alone, your time will not lie heavy upon your hands 
for want of ſome trifling amuſement. Swift. 
(11r.) Hearing that there were forces coming againſt him, and 
not willing that they ſhould find his men heat and laden with 

booty, he returned unto Scotland. gacun Henry VII. 

( 12.) Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are moſt hea7'y 

to the ſtomnach, which makes baked meat hard of digettion. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ht'avy. adv. As an adverb it is only uſed in compoſition ; 
heavily. | 

Your carriages were heauy laden; they are a burden to the 

weary bealt. Iſa. xlvi. 1. 

Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 

I will give you reſt. Matt. xi. 28. 
HE'BDOMAD. n. /. [hebdamas, Latin.] A week; a {pace 

of ſeven days. x | 

Computing by the medical month, the firſt hebdomad or ſep- 
tenary conſiſts of fix days, ſeventeen hours and a half. Brown, 


HenDo'MADAL. x 
Hrepro'marary.{ conſiſting of ſeven days. 
As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard of their 
ſabbaths, they were obſerved by the Hebrews. B/ on. 
To HEB IE v. a. [hebeto, Latin; hebeter, French.]. 
To dull; to blunt; to ſtupify. 
The eye, eſpecially if Hebetated, might cauſe the ſame per- 
ception. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Beef may confer a robuſtneſs on the limbs of my ſon, but 
will Hebctate and clog his intellectuals. Arbuthnot and Poſ e. 
HeBtT-+'TloN. n. / [from hetetate.] 1. The act ot aull- 
ing. 2. The ſtate of being dulled. 


He'stTturpe. n. /. [hebetudo, Latin.] Dulneſs ; obtuſeneſs; 
bluntne« ls. 
The peſtilent ſeminaries according to their groſſneſs or ſubtilty, 
activity or hebetude, cauſe more or leſs trucnlent plagues. 
Harwey on the Plague. 
He'prarsm. nf. [hebraiſme, French; hebraiſmus, Latin. ] 
A Hebrew idicm. 
Milton has infuſed 2 great many Latiniſms, as well as Græ- 
ciſms, and ſometimes Hebraiſms, into his poem. Sj eflater. 
He'Bxatsr. n. / [hebreus, Latin.] A man ſkilled in He- 
brew 


He'Brictan. n. {. [from Hebrew,] One ſkilful in He- 
brew. | 
The words are more properly taken for the air or ether than 
the heavens, as the beſt Hebricians underſtand them. Raleigh. 
The nature of the Hebrew verſe, as the meaneſt Hebrician 
knoweth, conſiſts of uneven feet. Peacham. 
He'carous. n. /. [hecatombe, French; in.! A 
ſacrifice of an hundred cattle. | 


In rich mens homes 
I bid kill {ome beaſts, but no becatomds ; 


None ſtarve, none ſurfeit ſo. Donne. 
One of theſe three is a whole hecatomb, 
And therefore only one of them ſhall die. Dryden. 
— Her triumphant ſons in war ſucceed, 
And {laughter'd hecatombs around em bleed. Addiſon. 
He'cTiCAL. | adj. (hectigue, French, from i5.] 1. Habi- 
He'cricx. ; tual ; conſtirutional. This word is joined 


only to that kind of fever which is flow and con- 
tinual, and ending in a conſumption, is the contrary to 
thoſe fevers which ariſe from a plethora, or too great ful- 
neſs from obſtruction. 
of the excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of the ſkin ; 
whereby fo much runs off as leaves not refiſtance enough 
in the contractile veſſels to keep them ſufficiently diſtended, 
ſo that they vibrate oftener, agitate the fluids the more, 


adj. [from hebdomas, Latin.] Weekly; 


It is attended with too lax a flate 
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and keep them thin and hot. Quincy. 2. Troubled with 


a morhid heat. ; 
(1.) A heflick fever hath got hold 


Of the whole ſubſtance, not to be controul'd. Donne. 
(2.) No hefick ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. Tayler, 
Hx'crick. n. . An heQick fever. 
Like the hectict in my blood he rages, 
And thou muſt cure me. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 


He'ctor. u. . [from the name of Hector, the great 
Homerick warriour.] A bully ; a bluſtering, turbulent, per- 
vicacious, noiſy fellow. 

Thoſe uſurping Hector, who pretend to honour without re- 
ligion, think the charge ofa lye a blot not to be waſhed out but 


We'll take one cooling cup of nectar, 
And drink to this celeſtial befor. Prior. 


To Hr cross. v. a. [ſrom the noun.] To threaten; to 
treat with inſoſent authoritative terms. 
They reckon they muſt part with honour together with their 
opinion, if they ſuffer themſelves to be heciored out of it. 
Government of the Tongue, 

The weak low ſpirit Fortune makes her ſlave; 

But ſhe's a drudge, when heftor'd by the brave. Dryden. 

An honeſt man, when he came home at night, found another 
fellow dominecring in his family, Hector ing his ſervants, and 
calling for ſupper. Arbuthnot”'s HH. of Fohn Bull, 
To H:'cTox v. n. To phy the bully ; to bluſter. 

They have attacked me, ſome with piteous moans and out- 
cries, others grinning and only ſhewing their teeth, others rant- 
ing and Hector ing, others ſcolding and reviling. Sti//ing fleet. 

One would think the heforing, the ſtorming, the fullen, 

ns all the domme Groies of is mgrys toads be card, 


SpeAtator. 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That ſhe might o'er the ſervants befor. Swift. 


Hzptra'ceous. adj. [bederaceus, Lat.] Producing ivy. 
Dis. 


HEDGE. . , [Pexxe, Saxon.] A fence made round 
grounds with prickly buſhes, or woven twigs. 
It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is very uſeful for 
* in hedges. 1 "Ye = Mertimer. 
e unfold variety of colours to the eye every morn- 
ing, 22 breath er all perfume. Pore. 
Through the verdant maze 
Of ſweet-briar heuges I purſue my walk. Thomſon, 
Hep, prefixed to any word, notes ſomething mean, vile, 
of the ſoweſt claſs: perhaps from a hedge, or bedge-born 
man, 2 man without any known place of birth. 
There are five in the firſt ſhew : the pedant, the » 
the bedge-prieft, the fool, and the boy. Shakeſp. 
The clergy do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, 
illiterate vicar can be to do. Swift. 
A perſon, who, by his ftyle and literature, ſeems to have 
been the corrector of a hedge-freſs in Little Britain, 7 
Swift. 


ee to an author. 

To HE DGE. v. 4. [trom the noun.] 1. To incloſe with a 
_ or fence of wood dry or growing. 2. To obſtruct. 
3. To incircle 


for defence. 4. To ſhut up within an in- 
cloſure. 5. To force into a place already full. This 
ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. To edge in, is to put in by 


the way that requires leaſt room; but 
thruſt in with difficulty, as into a bed; 
thorns. 


(1.) Hedge thy poſſeſſion about with | 5 
Thoſe alleys muſt be bedged at EE. e 


(2.) I will hedge up thy way with thorns. Hof. ii. 6. 
(3.) England, hedg'd in with the main, . 

That water -walled bulwark, ftill ſecure 

And confident from foreign purpoſes. Shakeſp. King John. 
There's ſuch divinity bedge a king, 

That treaſon can but peep to what it would. | 

Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


bedge may ſignify to 
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(4.) It muſt not be paid and exported in ready money; fo 
fays our law ; but that is a law to hedge in the cuckow, and 
ſerves for no purpoſe : for if we export not goods, for which 
our merchants have money due to them, how can it be paid by 
bills of exchange? Locke. 

(8. Vou forget yourſelf 
To hedge me in. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
When I was haſty, thou delay ' dit me longer, 

I pr'ythee, let me hedze one moment more 

Into thy promiſe ; for thy life prelerv'd. Dryden. 

When you are ſent on an errand, be fure to hedge in tome 
buſineſs of your own. Suit Diredtions to the Footman, 


To HEN DGE. v. n. To ſhift; to hide the head. 
I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceſſity, am 
fain to ſhuffle, to Hedge, and to lurch. Shakeſp. 


HepGe-BoRnN. adj. [hedge and born.] Of no known birth; 
meanly born. 
He then, that is not furniſh'd in this fort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 
And ſhould, if I were worthy to be judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a bedge-torn ſwain, 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. Shakeſp. 
HepGe-cateyer. [hedge and creep.] One that ſkulks un- 
der hedges for bad purpoſes. 
HepGe-rumiTtory. . . A plant; fumaria 
| Ainſworth. 


HeDGt-noG. . . [hedge and hog ; erinaceus.] 1. An 
animal ſet with prickles, like thorns in an hedge. 2. A 
term of reproach. 3. A plant; trefoi! ; medica echinata. 
Ainſworth. 4. The globe-filh ; orbis echinatus. 


Ainſworth, 
(r.) Like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at may foot fall. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
Few have belief to fwallow, or hope enough to AC 
the collyrium of Albertus; that is, to make one ſce in the 
dark : yet thus much, according unto his receipt, will the right 
eye of an hedge-hog, boiled in oil, and — in a brazen 
el, effect. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
The hedge-hog hath his backſide and flanks thick ſet with 
ſtrong and rickles ; and beſides, by the help of a muſcle, 
can contract bünklf into a globular figure, and fo withdraw his 
. whole under-part, head, belly and legs, within his thicket of 


ſepium. 


pric kles. Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) Did'ſ thou not kill this king? 
I grant ye. ; 
——— Do'ſt grant me hed;e-hos ? Shak. R. III. 


HepGt-xvsso0e. n. , [hedge and byſſop.] A ſpecies of 
828 ; gratiala. 
Hedge-byſſop is a ing medicine, and a rough one : 
y it is ſaid S OT. : 2 
Hzpce-MusTARD. . /. A plant. 
HepGE-nNeTTLE. n. /. A plant; galeopſia. Ainſworth. 
HepGe-norTE. . /. [hedge and note.] A word of contempt 
for low wiiting. 
When they Z 
theſe bedge-notes for another ſort of poem, which was alſo full 
=. pleaſant —_— hed, Dryden. 
EDGE-PIG. n. /. e and pig.] A young hedge-bog. 
Thrice the branded — hath a FO OY 815 
Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin; d. Sbhakeſp. Macbeth. 


HzDGe-row. n. /. [hedge and row.] The ſeries of trees 


or buſhes planted for incloſures. 
Sometime walking not unſeen 


By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Milton. 


The fields in the northern fide are divided by he4ge-rows of 


myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 


HepGz-srarroOW. n. / [hedge and ſparrow ; curruca.] 


A ſparrow that lives in buſhes, diſtinguiſhed from a ſpar- 


row that builds in thatch. 
The hedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoa ſo lo 
. That it had its head bit off by its young. "P 


Shak-ſp. 
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Hep Gn G-IIL U. mn. /, [hedge and 31¼¼.] A -utting hook 
uſed in making hedges. ; 
Comes maſter Dametas with a hedging-bill in his hand, 
chafing and ſwearing. Sidney. 
He'pGes. n. /. [from hedge.) One who makes hedges. 


The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 


And the fwink'd hedzer at his ſupper ſat. Milton. 
He would be laughed at, that Guld go about to make a 
fine dancer out of a country hedzer at paſt fifty. Locke, 


To HEED. v. a. [Pedan, Saxon.] Lo mind; to regard; 

to take notice of; to attend. 
With pleaſure Argus the muſician heed* ; 

But wonders much at thoſe new vocal reeds. Dryden. 

He will no more have clear ideas of all the operations of his 

mind, than he will have all the particular ideas of any land- 

{cape or clock, who not turn his eyes to it, and with at- 

tention þeed all the parts of it. Locke. 


Hz ep. n. , [from the verb.] 1. Care; attention. 2. 
Caution; fearful] attention; ſuſpicious watch. 3. Care 
to avoid. 4. Notice; obſervation. 5. Seriouineſs ; 


ſtaidneſs. 6. Regard ; reſpeQful notice. 
(r.) With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running. Milton. 
Take heed that, in their tender years, 1deas, that have no 
natural coheſion, come not to be united in their heads. Locke. 
Thou mult take heed, my Portins ; 
The world has all its eyes on Cato's fon, Addiſon. 
(2.) Either wile bearing or ignorant carriage is caught as men 
catch diſeaſes, one of another ; therefore, let men take heed of 
their company. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Take heed; have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds _— 
Shakeſp. Merry Wiwes 0 3 
(3.) We ſhould take heed of the neglect or contempt of his 
worſhip. Tillutjon. 
(4.) Speech muſt come by hearing and learning; and birds 
give more heed, and mark words more than beaſts. Bacon, 
(5.) He did unſeal them; and the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ſerious mind; a beed 
Was in his countenance. Shake). 
(6.) It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no Feed is 
given to what he fays. L*Eftrange. 


He'eDFuL. adj. [from heed.] 1. Watchful ; ſuſpicious ; 
vigilant. 2. Attentive; careful; oblerving : with of. 
(1.) Give him heedful note: 


For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join, 

In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) I am commanded 

To tell the paſſion of my fovereign's heart ; 

Where fame, late ent'ring at his Feedful ears, 


Hath plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue, Shakeſp. 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 

Whilſt I had been like heedful of the other. Shale ſ p. 
Thou, heedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 

My praile the precept is, he thine the deed. Pofe. 


He'zpruLLy. adv. [from heedful.] Attentively; care- 


fully ; cautiouſly. 

Let the learner maintain an honourable opinion of his in- 
ſtructor, and heedfully liſten to his inſtructions, 4s one willing 
to be led. Watt. 

He'zpruLNess. u. /. [from Beedful.] Caution; vigilance; 
attention. 

He'spiLty. adv. Cautiouſly ; vigilantly. Diss 

He'epiness. n. . Caution; vigilance. Di&#. 

Hzs'zpLess. adj. [fiom heed.} Negligent ; inattentive ; 


careleſs ; thoughtleſs ; regardleſs ; unobſerving : with of, 
The heedleſs lover does not know 
Whoſe eyes they are that wound him ſo. Waller. 
Heedleſs of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown, 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown, Dryden. 
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Some ideas, which have more than once offered themſelves 
to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken notice of ; the mind 
being either heedlefs, as in children, or otherwiſe employed, as 
in men. Locke. 

Surprizes are often fatal to heedleſs unguarded innocence. 

Sher tech. 
H:'ro1.es51r.y. adv. [from heedizfs.] Careleſsly ; negli- 
gently; inattentively. 

Whiltt ye diſcharge the duty of matrimony, ye heedleſ ly 
ſlide into ſin. Arbuthnot and Po} e. 

Ht'toLEsSNESS. mn. , [from heedleſs.] Careleſſneſs ; 


thoughtleſſneſs ; negligence; inattention. 

In the little harms they ſutfer from knocks and falls, they 
ſhould not be pitied, but bid do io again; which is a better 
way to cure their heed/efſneſs, | Lecke, 

IHILEfL. / Pele, Saxon.] 1. The part of the foot 
that protuberaces behind. 2. The whole foot of animals. 

. The feet, as employed in flight, 4. To be at the 

[ze1.3. Jo purſue cloſely; to foilow hard. 5. To 
attend cloſely. 6. To purſue as an enemy. 7. To fal- 
low cloſe as a dependent. 8. To lay by the HEELS. To 
fetter; to ſhackle ; to put in gyves. 9. Any thing ſhaped 
like a heel. 10. The back part of a ſtocking: whence 
the phraſe to be out at heel;, to be worn out. 

(1.) It the luxated bone be diftorted backward, it heth over 
the hee! bone. W :ijeman's Surgery. 
(2.) The ſtag recals his ſtrength, his ſpeed, 

His winged hee/s, and then his armed head ; | 

With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. Denham. 

Pegaſus appeared hanging off the fide of a rock, with a 
fountain running from his heel. Addiſon, 

(3:) Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than for men 
to leave their maſters to bears and tygers, and thew them a fair 
pair of heels tor't. L'Eftrange. 

(4-) Sir, when comes your book forth? 

— Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakeſp. Timon. 
But is there no Gequel at the heels of this 

Mother's admiration ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(5.) — Could we break our way 

By force, and at our heel- all hell ſhould riſe 

With blackeſt inſurrection, to confound 

Heav'n's pureſt light, Milton. 

(6.) The Spaniards fled on towards the North to ſeek their 
fortunes, being ſtill chaſed by he Engliſh navy at their Heels, 
until they were fain to give them over for want of powder. 


Bacon, 

Want ! hungry want ! that hungry meagre fiend, 

Is at my Heels, and chaces me in view. Ot way. 
(7.) Through proud London he came ſighing on, 

After th admired heels of Bolingbroke. Shakeſp. 
(8.) If the king blame me for t, I'll /ay ye all 

3 th* heels, and ſuddenly; and on your 
lap round fines for neglect. Shakeſp. 

One half of man, his mind, 
Is, ſui juris,. unconfin'd, 
And cannot be laid by the heels. Hudibras. 


I began to ſinoke that they were a parcel of mummers ; and 
wondered that none of the Middleſex juſtices took care to /ay 
ſame of them by the heels. Addiſon. 

(9.) At the other fide is a kind of heel or knob, to break 
clots with. Mer timer”s Huſbandry, 

(10.) A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. Shak, 
To Hzer. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To dance. 2. To 
lean on one fide ; as, the ſhip heels. 
(z.) —— I cannot ſing, 
Nor heel the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. Shakeſp. 
To HEEL. v. a. Toarma cock. 


He'eLen. u. /. [from heel.) A cock that ſtrikes well with 
his heels. 

He'eL-yitce. #. / [heel and piece.] A piece fixed. on the 
hinder part of the ſhoe, to ſupply what is worn away. 

To He'sL-yitce. v. @. [heel and piece.] To put a piece 


of leather on a ſhoe-heel. 
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Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new heel-piecing her ſhoes. Ar, 
Herr. n. /. [from heave.] 1. Heaving ; effort. 2. [For 
haft.] Handle. 
(1.) May be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep d, and one may drink; depart, 
And yet ow no venom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but if one preſent 
Th' abhorrent ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his ſides 
With violent hefts. — inter*s Tale, 
(2.) His oily fide devours both blade and het. V aller. 
He'cira. n. /. [Arabick.] A term in chronoiogy, ſig- 
nityipg the epocha, or account of time, uſed by the Ara- 
bians and Turks, who begin their computation from the 
day that Mahomet was forced to make his eſcape fromm the 
city of Mecca, which happened on Friday, July 16, A. D. 
622, under the reign of the emperor Heracleus. Farris. 
He'trER, „ / [Pea]rope, Saxon] A young cow. 
Who finds the hciſer dead and biceding freſh, 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect t vas he that made the ſlaughter ? Shak, 
A beifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the air, againtt 
rain. » 
For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 
Nor thirſty heifers ſeek the gliding flood. Pope. 
HEiGn-ro. interj. 1. An exp en of flight languor and 
uneaſineſs. 2. It is uſed by Dryden, contrarily to cuſtom, 
as a voice of exultation. 
(1.) Heigh-ho/ an't be not four by the day, I'll be hang'd. 
« Shakeſpeare. 
(2.) We'll toſs off our ale till we cannot ſtand, 
And heigh-ho for the honour of old England, Dryden, 
HE IGHT. x. / [from high.] :. Elevation above ue ground: 
indefinite. 2. Altitude ; definite ſpace meaſured upwards. 
3. Degree of latitude. . Latitudes are wigher as they ap- 
proach the pole. 4. Summit ; faicent ; towering eminence ; 
high place. 5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity ; 
great degree of excellence. 6. The utmoſt degree ; full 


completion. 7. Utmoſt exertion. 8. State of excellence ; 
advance towards perfection. 
(1.) — Into what pit thou ſeeſt, 
From what beight fall'n. Milton, 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills the eye with terrour and delight, Addiſon. 
(2.) Abroad I'll ſtudy thee, 
As he removes far off, that heights takes. Donne. 
There is in Ticinium a church that is in length one hundred 
feet, in breadth twenty, and in beight near fifty. Bacon. 
— An amphitheatre appear d, 
Rais d in degrees, to fixty paces rear d; 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree; 
Height was allow'd for him above to ſee. Dr yden. 
(3-) Guinea lieth to the North ſea, in the ſame beight as Peru 
to the South. Abbot”s 2 of the World. 
(4-) From Alpine heights the father firſt deſcends ; 
His daughter's huſband in the plain attends. Dryden's Zn, 
(S.) By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. | 
Ten kings had from the Norman conqu'ror reign'd, 
When England to her height attain d, 


Of pow'r, dominion, glory, wealth and ſtate. Daniel. 
Every man of learning need not enter into their difficulties, 
nor climb the herghts to which ſome others have arrived. Vatts. 

(6.) Putrefaction doth not riſe to its height at once. Bacan. 
Did not ſhe 
8 and reveal 


ns —_—_ — Milteng 
nuptial love d: ' 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 

Of happineſs ! Milton. 
Deſpair is the height of madneſs. Sherlock. 


(7.) Come on, far; I ſhall nowpyt you to the beightof your 
breeding, "w | Sbaleſp. 
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| RY duties are carried to greater He, and enforced 
wit nger motives, by the principles of our religion. Addiſ. 
1. Jo raile higher. 


7. He'rtcnren. v. a. [from beigot.] 
4. To 


2. To improve; to meliorate. 3. To aggravate. 
improve by decor ions. 
(;.) Foreign ſtates uſed their endeavours to Heighten our 
contuſions, and plunge us into all the evils of a civil war. 
Addiſon. 
(4.) As in a room, contrived for ſtate, the height of the 
roof ſhould bear a proportion to the area; fo in the heightenings 
of poetry, the ſtrength and vehemence of figures ſhould be 
fuited to the occaſion. ; Dryden. 
HE'INOUS. adj. {h.:ineusx, French, from hain, hate; or 
from the Teutonick hoon, ſhame.] Atrocious ; wicked in 
a high degree. | 
To abrogate or innovate the goſpel of Chriſt, if men or 
angels howd attempt, it were moſt heinous and accurſed ſacri- 


lege. 
4 This is the man ſhould do the bloody decd: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives m his eye. Shakeſteare.. 
As it is a molt heinoue, fo it is a moſt dangerous impiety to 
deſpiſe him that can deſtroy us. Tillotſon. 
Hz'inousLy. adv. [from heinous.] Atrociouſly ; wick- 
edly. 
Hz'inousness. n. , [from heinous.] Atrociouſteſs ; 
wickedneſs. 
He who can treat offences, provoking God, as jeſts and: 
trifles, muſt have little ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of them. Rover 5. 
HEIR. n. . {heire, old Fr. heres, Latin.] 1. One that 
is inheritor of any thing after the preſent poſſeſſor. 2. One 
newly inheriting an eſtate. : 
(r.) An heir ſignifies the eldeſt, who is, by the laws of Eng- 


land, to have all his father's land. Lacke. 
—— What lady is that? 
— The beir of Alanſon, Rofaline her name. Shakeſp. 
That I'll give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will not doit. Shakeſp. 


Being heirs ther of the e of life. 1 Pet. iii. 7. 
Sunk is 2 and I pr loſt, 
And I his heir in miſery alone. Pope. 
The heirs to titles and. large eſtates have a weakneſs in their 
eyes, and a tenderneſs in their conſtitutions. Swift. 


(2.) The young extravagant heir had got a new ſteward, and 
was reſolved to look into his eſtate. Swift. 
To He IR. v. a. [from the noun.] To inherit. 

His ſons in blooming youth was fnatch'd by fate; 
One only daughter heir d the royal ſtate. Dryden. 
He'itxess. 2. 15 [from heir.] An inheritriz; a woman 
that inherits. 
An beireſs ſhe, while yet alive ; 
All that was her's to him did give. Waller. 
Eneas, though he married the heireſs of the crown, yet 


claimed no title to it during the life of his father-in-law. Dryd. 


He'txLess. adj. [from heir.] Without an heir; wanting 
one to inherit after him. | 
—— I ſtill think of 
The wrong I did myſelf ; which was ſo much, 
That berr/eſs it hath made my kingdom. Shak. 
Hz“ IAS HIT. n. [from heir.] Ihe ſtate, character, or 
privileges of an heir. 

A layman. appoints an heir or an executor in his will, to 
build an hoſpital within a year, under pain of being deprived of 
his heir ſbi p. | Ayliſe Parergan. 

He'1xt.oom. . . [heir and zeloma, goods, Sax] Any 
furniture or moveable decreed to deſcend by inheritance, 
and therefore inſeparable from the freehold. 


Achilles ſceptre was of wood, 
Tranſmitted to the hero's line; 
Thence through a long deſcent of kings 


Came an heir.oom, as Homer ſings. Swift, 


He ED. The preterite and part. paſſ. of Hold. 
A rich man beginning to fall, is Held up of friends, Eccluf, 


Ol 


2 


Tf Minerra had not appeared and held his hand, he Id exe- 
euted his deſign. | D yden. 
HELVACAL. at. ¶ Helin ue, Fr. from M.] Emes ging 
from the luſtre of the tun, or falling into 
Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to this ſtar, they 
would not have comput<( from its he/iacat aſcent. Brown. 
He'LtacalLy. adv. [trom heliaca!) Fium the rifing of 
this ſtar, not coſmically. that is, with the ſun, but Helia- 
cally, that is, its emerſion from the rays of the ſu, the 
ancients computed their canicular days. Brown. 
He is tempeſtuous in the Summer, when ke riſes heliacally; 
and rainy in the Winter, when he riſes achronically. Dryden. 
He'LICcaL. adv. [helice, Fr. from Ag.] Spital; with 
many circumvolutions. | 
The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or contimiad by 
a helical revolution about a cylinder. receiving its motiuvr not 
from any ſtroke, but from a vectis at one end of it. Wilkins, 


Hofer. He'tiow Parabola, in matheinaiicks, or the parabolick 


ſpiral, is a curve which ariſes frou the ppoſition of the 
axis of the common Apollonian parabola's being bent round 
into the periphery of a circle, and is a line then paſſim 
through the extremities of the ordinates, which do now 
converge towards the centre of the ſaid circle. Harris. 
Hzr1ioce'nTRICK. adj. [helixentrique, Fr. 52:®-, and 
Arr. The heliocentrick place of a planet is ſaid to be 
fuch as it would appear to us from the ſun, if our eye 
were fixed in its centre. Harris. 
He'Lioscoye. n. /. [helioſcope, Fr. , and cxoniv.] A 
ſort of teleſcope fitted ſo as to hook on the body of the 
ſun, without offence to the eyes. Harris, 
Hz LIT ROE. A. ,. IL and teitw ; heliotrope, French 
heliotrapium, Lat.] A plant that turns towards the ſun; 
but more particularly the turnſol, or ſun-flower. 
Tis an obſervation of flatterers, that they are like the hel7c- 
trope; they open only towards the fun, but ſhut and contract 


themſelves at night, and in cloudy weather. 

Government of the Tongue. 

He't1semERICAL. adj. [helix and ſphere.) The heliſpher;- 

cal line is the rhomb line in navigation, and is ſo called 

becauſe on the globe it winds round the pole fpirally, and 

ſtill comes nearer and nearer to it, but cannot terminate in 

it. c Farris, 

HELIX. . / [helice, Fr. it.] Part of a fpiral line; a 
circumvolution. 

Find the true inclinaiion of the ſcrew, together with the 

quantity of water which every helix does contain. Wilkin:, 

HELL. =. ,. [helle, Saxon.] 1. The place of the devil 

and wicked fouls 2. The place of ſeparate fouls, whe- 

ther good or bad. 3. Temporal death. 4. The place at 

a running play to which thoſe who are caught are carried, 

. The place into which the taylor throws his ſhreds. 6. 

he infernal powers. 7. It is uſed in compoſition by the 

old writers more than by the modern. 

(1.) ———— For it is a knell | 

That ſummons thee to heaven, or to Hell. Shak. Macbeth. 

If a man were a porter of hell gates, he ſhould have old 


turning the key. Sha keſp. Macbeth, 
Let none admire | 
That riches grow in hell; that foil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane. Milieu. 
Hell's black tyrant tremble to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Couleu. 
(2.) I will go down to my fon mourning to . Gen. vi. 35. 


He deſcended into hell. Aj oftles Cree. 
(.) The pains of hell came about me; the ſnares ot death 
overtook me. Piuim Xvill. 4. 

(4.) Then couples three be ſtraight allotted there; 

They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 

The two that in mid - place, hell called were, 

Muſt ſtrive with waiting foot, and watching eye, 

To catch of them, and them to hell to bear, 


That they, as well as they, hell may jupply. Sidney, 


H E L 


(5.) This truſty ſquire, he had, as well 
As the bold Trojan knight, ſeen ell; 
Not with a counterfe:ted paſs 
Of golden bough, but true gold lace, 
In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 
Who might deſerve a place in his own „ell. 
(6.) Much danger firſt, much toil did he ſuſtain, 
While Saul and /e// croſt his ſtrong fate in vain. 
Hz LGL I CK. aj. Flack as hel. 
The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
In he//-black night endur'd, would have boil'd up, 
And quench'd the ſteiled fires. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Herr- geb. adj. hell and bred | Produced in hell. 
Heat cannot think what courage and what cries, 
With foul entouldred fmoak and flaſhing fire, 
The hel/-bred beaſt threw forth unto the ſkies. S} enſer. 
Hel- FRorH. a. {hell and 5, .] A compolition 
boiled up for inferna purpoſes, 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing; 
Fer a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell>roth boil and bubble. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Hr: ri1.-DoomeD. adj. hell and doom.] Conſigned to hell. 
Ani reckon'it thou thyſelf with ſpirits of heav'n, 
Hell acm d and breatli defiance 2 and icorn, 
Where I reign king ? 
fIz1.L-covezeRNED. 4. Directed by hell. 
Earth gape open wide and eat him quick, 
As thou do'ſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, 
Which his hel[-gowern'd arm hath butcher'd. 
HELL-HATED. adj. Abhorred like hell. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 
With the he//-bated lic o'erwhelm thy heart. Shakeſp. 
HELL-HAUNTED. adj. [hell and haunt.] Haunted by the 
devil. 
Fierce Oſinond clos d me in bleeding bark, 
And bid me ſtand expoſed to the bleak winds, 


Hudibrat. 


Counley. 


Nil. ten, 


Shakeſp. 


Bound to the fate of this hel/-haunted grove. Dryden. 
HeLL-younD. 3. [Pelle jun, Saxon.] 1. Dog of 
hell. 2. Agent of hell. | 

(r.) From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 

A hell- hound that doth hunt us all to death. Shakeſp. 
Now the hel/-hounds with fuperior ſpeed 

Had reach'd the dame, and, faftning on her fide, 

The ground with m_ ſtreams of purple dy d. Dryden. 

— call'd | 


2. — 

My bell-hounds to lick up the draff, and filth, 

Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 

On what was pure. 

HeLL-xITE. . /. (hell and kite.] Kite of infernal 
The term Hell prefixed to any word notes deteſtation. 
Did you fay all? What all? Oh, he/l-kite! all? 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell ſwoop ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He'L.LEeBORE. . /. [helleborus, Lat.] Chriſtmas flower. 
He'r.LeBore White. n. . [veratrum, Lat.] A plant. 

There are great doubts whether any of its ſpecies be the 

true hellebore of the ancients. Miller. 
He'LLENnISM. n. , [iXamou;.] A Greek idiom. Ain. 
He'LLisH. adj. [from Hell.] 1. Sent from hell; belong- 
ing to hell. 2. Having the qualities of hell ; infernal ; 
wicked; deteſtable. 
(1.) O thou celeſtial or infernal ſpirit of love, or what other 
heavenly or Helliſb title thou liſt to have, for effects of both I 


Milten. 
breed. 


find in myſelf, have compaſſion of me. Siqney. 
Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 8 
But to vanquiſh by wiſdom helliſb wiles. Milton. 


(2.) No benefits ſhall ever allay that diabolical rancour that 
ferments in ſome Helliſb breaſts, but that it will foam out at its 
foul mouth in ſlander. South. 

HE'LL15H4Ly. adv. [from Helliſb.] Infernally ; wickedly ; 
deteſtably. 

He'L.iisyness. n. / [from helliſh.} Wickedneſs ; ab- 

horted qualities. 


Ning Cookery. 


HE L 


He'tL wand. ady. [from hell.] Towards hell. 
Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 
Full o'er the pit, and he/kward turn their face. Pope. 
He Lu denotes defence: as Eadbelm, happy defence; Sig- 
helm, victotious defence; Berthe/m, eminent defence: 
like Amyntas and Boetius among the Greeks. 
Gibſon's Camden, 
HELM. n. /. [Helm, Saxon, from he/an, to cover, to pro- 
tet.] 1. A covering for the head in war; a helmet; a 
motion; an headpiece. 2. The part of a coat of arms 
that bears the creſt. 3. The upper part of the retort. 4. 
[Pelma, Saxon.] The fteerage ; the rudder. 5. The 
ſtation of government. 6. In the quoted line it is dif- 
ficult to determine whether /feer/man or defender is intend- 
ed : I think fleer/man. | 
(1.) France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land; 
With plumed helm the ilay'r begins his threats. Shakeſp. 
Mneitheus lays hard loan upon his Hen. Dryden. 
(2.) More might be added ut me, creits, mantles, and 
ſupporters. | Cam den' Remains, 
(3.) The vulgar chymiſts themſelves pretend to be able, by 
repeated cohobations, and other fit operations, to make the di- 
ſtilled parts of a concrete bring its own caput mu tuum over the 


helm. Boyle. 
(4.) They did not leave the hem in ſtorms ; 
And fuch they are make happy ſtates. Ben. Fohnſon. 


More in proſperity is reaſon toſt 

Than ſhips in ſtorms, their he/ms and anchors loſt. Denham. 

Fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale, 

And int'reſt guides the helm, — ſwells the ſail. 

Prior. 

(5. ) I may be wrong in the means; but that is no objection 

againſt the deſign: let thoſe at the helm contrive it better. Swift, 
(6.) You flander 

The helms o th' ſtate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. 


Shakeſp. 


To HELM. v. 4. [from the noun.] To guide; to conduct. 


Hanmer. 


The very ſtream of his life, and the buſineſs he hath belmed, 
mult give him a better proclamation. Shakeſp. 
He'LmMeD. adj. [from helm] Furniſhed with a headpiece. 
e belmed cherubim 
Are ſeen in glittering ranks with wings diſplay d. Miter, 
He'r.werT. n. /. [Probably a diminutive of he/m.) A 
helm b a . 2 for the _ 
I faw him ; thrice u in, an tin 

From helmet to the ſpur all — = ws 
Sev'n darts are thrown at once, and ſome rebound 

From his bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound. ts 
HeLM!NTHICK. adj. [from ge.] Relating to worms. 
| Did. 
To HELP. v. 2. preter. helped, or holp; part. helped, or 
holpen. [hilpan, Gothick ; Pelpan, Saxon.] 1. To aſ- 
fiſt ; to ſupport ; to aid. 2. It = io familiar language, 
the particle out, which ſeems to have meant, originally, 
out of a dithculty. 3. To raiſe by help: with up. 4. To 
enable to ſurmount : with over. 5. To remove by help: 
with off. 6. To free from pain or vexation. 7. To cure; 
to heal : with of. Obſolete. 8. It is uſed commonly 
before the diſeaſe. 9. To remedy ; to change for the 


Shakeſp. 


better. 10. To prevent; to hinder. 11. To forbear ; 
to avoid. 12. To promote; to forward. 13. To HeLe 
to. To ſupply with; to furniſh with. 14. To preſent at 
table. 
NN 
or ne out. Fairfax. 
O Lord, 14 - — 
God helped him againſt the Philiſtines. 2 Aren. xxvi. 7. 
They belfed them in all things with ſilver and _ 
A man reads W as a — 
his underſtandin direct his expreſſions. Stilling fleet. 
(2.) This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
If all of you ſhould join to help him out, Dryden. 


HE L 


What I offer is ſo far from doing any diſkindneſs to the eauſe 
theſe gentlemen are engaged in, that it does them a real ſervice, 
and helps them gut with the main thing whereat they ſtuck. 

Weodward's Natural Hiftcry. 
The god of learning and of light, 
Would want a god himſelf to hel him out. Swift. 


(1) Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for he hath 
not another to He him up. Eccl. iv. 10. 


(4.) Wherever they are at a ſtand, he/p them preſently over 


the diſficulty wikhout any rebuke. Locke. 


(5.) Having never learned any laudable manval art, they 
have recourſe to thoſe fooliſh or ill ways in uſe, to helf off their 


time. 


Locke. 
(6.) Help and eaſe them, but by no means bemoan _ 
cCcke. 
(7.) Love doth to her eyes repair 

To belp him of his blindneſs. Shakeſp. 
(8.) The true calamus hel, _— Gerard. 

(9.) Ceaſe to lament for that thou can'ſt not help; 
And ſtudy help for that which thou lamentẽſt. Shakeſp. 


(10.) Thoſe few who reſide among us, only becauſe they can- 
not help it. 5 Swift. 
If they take offence when we give none, it is a thing we can- 
not help, and therefore the . blame muſt lie upon them. 
Sander ſon. 
It is a high point of ill nature to make ſport with any man's 
imperfections, that he cannot help. L'Eftrange. 
Thoſe clofing ſkies might ſtill continue bright; 


But who can help it, if you'll make it night. Dryden. 
She, betwixt her modeſty and pride, 
Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not help, would hide. Dryden. 


It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel upon difference 
in opinion, becauſe that is a thing which no man can help in 
himſelf. Swift. 

(.) He cannot help believing, that ſuch things he faw and 
heard, Atterbury. 

I cannot hel remarking the reſemblance betwixt him and our 
author m qualities, fame, and fortune. Pore. 

(12.) And they belted forward the afflictive. Zech. 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom than at the top, 
in faſhion of a fugar-loaf reverſed, it will help the experiment. 

Ba 


con 
(13.) Whom they would help fo a kingdom, thoſe reign ; 
and whom again they would, they diſplace. 1 Mac. — 
The man that is now with Tireſias can help him to his oxen 


> L'Eftrange. 
(14. ) In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly helþ'4 to all I hate; 
Treated careſs d, and tir'd, I take my leave. Pope. 
ToHerLe. v. n. 1. To contribute aſſiſtance. 2. To bring 
a ſupply. 
(1.) Sir, how come it you 


Have Help to make this reſcue ? Shakeſp. 
Diſcreet followers and ſervants help much to reputation. 


Bacon. 
Bennet's look was a pretence, 

And pay te matchleſs impudence 
Help'd to ſupport the knave. Dryden. 
A. generous preſent helps to perſuade as well as an agreeable 
. Garth. 
(2.) Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their care 
that the actors ſhould he/þ out where the muſes failed. Rymer. 
Here. u. /. [from the verb; hulpe, Dutch.] 1. Aſſiſt- 
ance ; aid; ſupport ; ſuccour. 2. That which gives help. 

3- That which forwards or promotes. 4. Remedy. 
(1.) Muleaſſes, —_— to recover the city, hardly eſca 
his enemies hands e good help of his 4 0 Knolles. 
He may be beholden to experience and acquired notions, 


where he thinks he has not the leaſt help from them. Locke. 
8o great is the ſtupidity of ſome of thoſe, that they may 
have no ſenſe of the help adminiſtred to them. Smalridge. 


(2.) Though theſe contrivances increaſe the , yet they 
proportionably protract the time: that which by ſuch helps one 
man may do in a hundred days, may be done by the immediate 
ſtrength of a hundred men in one day. Wilkins, 


He'reevr.. adj. [help and full.] 


ſhelter, throwing books at one another's heads. 
Herve. n. / Þelfe, Saxon. ] The handle of an axe. 


ſlain, was the work of God himſelf. | 
To HeLve. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit with a helve or 


HEL 


Virtne is a friend and an helh to nature; but it is vice and 
luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſeaſes of intemperance are the 
natural product of the fins of intemperance, South, 

Another help St. Paul himſelf aftords us towards the attain- 
ing the true meaning contained in his epiſtles. Locke. 

(3-) Coral is in uſe as an belp to the teeth of _—_ 

cons 

(4.) There is no help for it, but he muſt be taught accord- 
ingly to comply with that faulty way of writing. 

Holder on Speech. 


Hz“LYER. a. /. [from He.] 1. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary; 


an aider; one that helps or aſſiſts. 2. One that admi- 
niſters remedy. 3. One that ſupplies with any thing 
wanred: with /o. 4. A ſupernumerary ſervant. 

(1.) There was not any left, nor any helfer for Iſrael. 


2 Kings. 
We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be fellow helpers to 
the truth. 3 Fo. vill. 


It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who remembers that 
his helfer is omnipotent. Taylor's Rule of living bety. 
(2.) Compaſſion, the mother of tears, is not always a mere 
idle ſpectator, but an hc/jer oftentimes of evils. More. 
(3+) Heaven 
Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 
As it hath fated her to be my motive | 
And helper to a huſband. Shakeſp. 
(4.) I live in the corner of a yaſt unfurniſhed houſe : my fa- 


mily conſiſts of a ſteward, a groom, a helfer in the ſtable, a foot- 
man, and an old maid. Swift to Pe e. 


1. Uſeful; that which 
gives aſſiſtance. 2. Wholeſome ; falutary. 


(1.) ——— Let's fight with gentle words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their helfful ſwords. 


| Shaleſp. 

He orders all the ſuccours which they bring; 
The helpful and the good about him run, | 
And form an army. Dryden. 


(2.) A ſkilful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of viſible 
elements, draw hel/fu/ medicines out of poiſon, as poiſon out of 
the moſt healthful herbs. Kalegh's Hiftory. 


. HE'LPLESS. adj. [from he/p] 1. Wanting power to ſuc- 


cour one's ſeit. 2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. 

remediable; admittin 

with of. 
I 


3. Ir- 
no help. 4. Untupplied ; void: 
This is unuſual, perhaps improper. 

(1. One dire ſhot 

Cloſe by the hoard the prince's main-maſt bore ; 

All three now helplejs by each other lie. Dryden. 
Let our enemies rage and perſecute the poor and the He /ejs ; 


but let it be our glory to be pure and peaceable.  Kogers. 
(2.) How Fall I then your he/{p/e/s fame defend? 
*T will then be infamy to ſcem your friend. Pofe. 
(3-) Such hei harms it's better hidden keep, 
Than rip up grief, where it may not avail. S/ enſer. 
(4.) Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 
Helpleſs of all that human wants require. Dryden. 


He'LeLESSLY. adv. [from helpleſs.) Without ability ; 


without ſuccour. 


HEe'LPLESSNESS. u. 1 [from belpleſs.] Want of ability; 


want of ſuccour. 


HE LTER-SKELTER. 424%. As Skinner fancies, from Peolytcen 


rceado, the darkneſs of hell; hell, ſays he, being a place 
of confuſion.] In a hurry ; without order; tumultuouſ- 
ly. 
4 Sir Jobn, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; 
And helter-ſkelter have I rode to England, 
And tidings do I bring. Shakefp. 
He had no ſooner turned his back but they were at it Heiter - 
L*'Eflrange. 


The flipping of an axe from the helve, whereby another is 
; Raleigh Hiftary. 


handle. 
* Oo 


r 
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Hz M. mn. ſ. [Pem, Saxon.] 1. The edge of a garment 
doubled and fewed to keep the threads from ſpreading. 2. 
[ Hemmen, Durch. ]. The noiſe uttered by a ſudden and 
vi--l.nt expiration of the breath. 3. Interjet, Hens! 
Lat. 
( 5 Rowlers muſt be made of even cloch, white and gentle, 
without hem, ſeam, or thread hanging by. Wijeman. 
(2.) I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. 
Shakeſ/ eure. 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is not a little 
pleaſcd with any one who taxes notice of the ſtrength which he 
fill exerts in his morning ems, Adaiſon. 
Toi A. v. a. 1. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem oc 
coubl border ſewed together. 2. To border; to edge. 
3. Jo encloſe; to environ ; to confine ; to ſhut : perhaps 
alway: with a particle; as, in. about, round. 


(2.) - All the :rt about : 

Was hem'd with golden tringe. Fairy Acen. 
Along the ſhuxr of ſilver ſtreaming Thames, 

Whole ruſhy bank, the which his river hems. Stenſer. 


(3.) So of either fide, ſtretching iticlf in a narrow length, 
was it Hemmed in by woody hills, as if indeed nature had meant 
therein to make a place for behokders. Sidney. 

What lets us then the great Jeruſalem 
With valiant ſquadrens round a/ out to fem? 
Why, Neptune, haſt thou made us ſtand alone, 

Divided from the world for this, fay they ; 

Hemm'd in to be a ſpoil to tyranny, 

Leaving aſflidtion hence no way to fly? 

I kurry me in haſte away, 

And find his honour in a pound, 

Hemm'd by a triple circle round, 

Chequer'd with ribbons, blue and green. Pate. 

To IEM. v. n |hemmen, Dutch.] Lo utter a noiſe by vio- 
lent expulſion of the breath. 

Hu 'mIcravy. n. J [iv, half, and »ency, the ſknll, or 
head.] A pain that alfedts only one part of the head at a 
time. Duincy. 

He'MicycLE. n. , [quiz] A half round. 

HE MINA. A. /. An ancient meaſure : now uſed in me- 
diciue to ſignity about ten ounces in meaſure. Quincy. 

Hz MITIT CY . /. (i half, and w4oow, to ſtrike or 
ſcize.] A palſy, or any nervous affection relating there- 
unto, that leizes one fide at a time; ſome partial diſorder 
of the nervous ſyſtem. | 

HE/MISP HERE. mn. /. [1p1oPÞA1gor 3 hemiſphere, F rench.] 
The hal: of a gl be when ii is ſuppoſed to be cut through 
its centre in the plane of one of its greateſt circles. 

That place is earth, the ſeat of man: that light 

His day, which elſe, as th' other hemrſpher c, 


Fairfax. 


Daniel. 


Night would invade. Milton. 
A hill 

Of Paradiſe, the higheſt from whoſe top 

The hemiſflere of earth, in cleareſt ken 

Stretch'd out to th* ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. Milton. 


The ſun is more powerful in the northern hemiſthere, and in 
the apogeum ; for therein his motion is flower. 
In open proſpect _— bounds our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky : 
So in this hemiſj here our utmoit view 
| Is only bounded by our king and you. 
Hemisyn''RICAL. } adj. [from hemiſphere.] Half round; 
HemMISPHE RICK. : containing Half a globe. 
The thin film of water ſwells above the ſurface of the water 
it ſwims on, and commonly conſtitutes hemiſpherical bodies with 
It. Boyle. 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an bemiſpberich 
figure, in much the ſame manner as an acorn in its cup. 
Woodward on FofF ls. 
He'm!STICK. . / [nuirixior; bemiftiche, Fr.] Half a 
verſo. 
He broke off in the hemiſtich, or midſt of the verſe ; but ſeiz- 
ed, as it were, with a divine fury, he made up the latter part of 


Dryden. 


H E N 


the hemiftick. Dryden Du Freſioy. 
Hi'm LUCK. X. F [Pemloc, Saxon.) An herb. ** 
The leaves are cut into many minute ſegm.-nts : the 
the flower are bifid, heart-ſhaped, and unequal : the flower is 
ſuccecded by two ſhort channelled feeds. One fort is ſometimes 
uſed in medicine, though it is noxious ; but the hemlcch of the 
ancients, which was fuch deadly poiſon, is generally ſuppoſel 
different. ä NMilier. 
He was met even now, . 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hwrdccks, hemlock. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man can be nou- 
riſhed by wood or ſtones, or that all men will be poiſoned by 
temlock. Locke. 
Ht'/MonkmAGE. } n. /. [aiunpfayia; bemorragie, French.] 
Great herorrbag Kay. 


HEe/mornR MAG. vio!-nr flux of blood. 
ſucceeds the ſeparation. 
Twenty days faſting will rot diminiſh its quantity ſo much 
as one great hemorr/age. Arbu thut on Aliments, 
EBEEMORRHOTDS. n V [ aiuoffordts ; hemorrboids, French. ] 
The piles; the emrocs. 
I got the bemorrPuds. Swift. 
He'MorRHOIDAL. adj. [ hemorrhoidal, Fr. from hemorr- 
hoids.] Belonging to the veins in the fundament. 
Beſides there are hemorrhages from the noſe and hemorrhoidal 


veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ray on the Creaticn. 
Emboſt upon the field, a battle ſtood 
Garth, 


Of leeches, ſpouting Femorrhordal blood. 

HEMP. ./ [}zrep, Saxon; Hampe, Dutch; cannabis. 

A fibrous plant of which coarſe linen and ropes are 
made. 


It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another : the flowers 
have no viſible petals z it is male and female in different plants. 


als of 


Its bark is uſeful for cordage and cloth. Miller. 
Let gallows go for dog; let man go free, 
And let not hemp his windpipe ſuffocate. Shakeſp. 


Hemp and flax are commochties that deſerve encouragement, 
both for their uſefulneſs and profit. Mortimer. 


Heme Agrimony. n. /. A plant. 
The common hemp agrimony is found wild by ditches and fides 


of rivers. Miller. 
He'myen. ad}. [from hemp.] Made of hemp. 
In foul reproach of knighthood's fair degree, 
About his neck a hemfer rope he wears. Fairy Queen, 
——— ——— Behold 
_ the hej en tackle ſhip-boys climbing. Shakeſp. 
e ſhall have a bempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet. 
Shakeſp. 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee ; * 
He wiſt not when the hempen ſtring I drew. Gay. 


HEN. n. /. [ Penne, Saxon and Dutch; han, German, a 
cock.] 1. 'The female of a houſe cock. 2. The female 
of any lan.'-fow]. 

(2.) Thepeacock, pheaſant, and goldfinch cocks have glori- 
ous colours; the hens have not. Bacon, 
Whilſt the en bird is covering her eggs, the male generally 
takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough within her hearing, 
and by that means diverts her with his ſongs during the whole 


time of her ſitting. Addiſon, 
— O'er the trackleſs waſte 
The heath ber flutters. Thomſon. 


Hen-preivis. . / [hen and driver.] A kind of hawk. 
The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton. 


Ht'n-HARM. n. /. A kind of kite. Ainſw. So called 

He'N-HARKRIE * probably from deſtroying chickens. 

Pygurgus. 

He n-HEARTED. adj. [hen and beart.] Daſtardly ; cow- 
ardly ; like a hen. A low word. 

HzN- ECK ED. adj. [ben and peck.] 


wife. 


A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed the, 
Who rules my hen-zeck'd fire, and orders me. Dryaen. 
The neighbours reported that he was hen-pecked, which was 


impoſſible, by ſuch a mild - ſpirited woman as his wife. Arbuth. 


Governed by the 


HEN 


Hr w-no0sT. 2. , [hen and ro97.] The place where the 


poulrry reſt, 
Many a poor devil ſtands to a whipping poſt for the pilfering 
of a ſilver ſpoon, or the robbing of a hen-rogf. "Eftrange 
Her houſe is frequented by a company of rogues, whom ſhe 
encourageth to rob his hen-rcofts. Swift. 
If a man proſecutes gipſies with ſeverity, his hen-rocft is ſure 


to pay for it. Addiſon. 
They oft have ſally d out to pillage 
The hen-roofls of tome peaceful village. Tickell, 


Ht'nBane. A. /. [hyoſryamus, Latin.] A plant. 
It is very often growing upon the ſides of banks and old 


dunghills. This is a very poiſonous plant. Miller, 
That to which old Socrates was curs'd, 
Or henbane juice, to ſwell em till they burſt. Dryden. 


He'nnirt. . [Aline faliis hederaceis.] A plant. 

In a ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of its raining 
millet- ſced; but it was found to be only the ſeeds of the ivy- 
leaved ſpecdwell, or ſinall Henbft. Derhan's Ph. Theology. 

HENCE. adv. or interj. ¶ peonan, Saxon; hennes old Eng- 
liſh.] 1. From this place to another. 2. Away; to a 
dittance. A word of command. 3. At a diſtance; in 
other places. Not in uſe. 4. From this time ; in the fu- 
ture. 5. For this reaſon; in conſequence of this. 6. 
From this cauſe ; from this ground. 7. From this ſource ; 
from this original; from this ſtore. 8. From hence is a 
vicious expreſſion, which crept into uſe even among good 
authours, as the origiral force of the word hence was gra- 
dually forgotten. — ſignifies from this. 


(1.) Diſcharge my follow'rs ; let them hence away, 
From Richard's night to Bolinghroke's fair day. Shakeſp. 
Th' Almighty hath not built 


Here for his envy ; will not drive us hence. Milten. 
A fullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noiſe, fraud and impertinence. Roſcommen, 


(2.) Be not found here; hence with your little ones. Shak. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe. Milton. 
(3.) Why ſhould I then be falſe, fince it is true 

That I mult die here, and live hence by truth ? Shakeſfeare, 
All members of our cauſe, both here and Vence, 

That are inſinewed to this action. Shakeſp. 


(4.) He who can reaſon well to-day about one fort of matters, 


cannot at all reaſon to-day about others, though perhaps a year 
bence he may. Lecke. 
Let not poſterity a thouſand years hence look for truth in the 
voluminous annals of ts. Arbuthnot. 
(5.) Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the fear of the 
Lord the beginning of wiſdom. Tillotſon, 
(6.) By too ſtrong a projectile motion the aliment tends to 
utre faction: hence may be deduced the force of exerciſe in 
elping digeſtion. Arbutinot on Aliments. 
(7.) My Flora was my fun ; for as 
One fun, fo but one Flora was: 
All other faces borrowed hence 
Their light and grace, as ſtars do thence. ; 
($.) ancient author propheſy d from hence, 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince ! Dryaen. 


To Hence. v. a. [from the adverb.] To ſend off; to deſ- 
patch to a diſtance. Obſolete. 
Go, bawling cur! thy hungry maw go fill 
On you foul flock, belonging not to me ; 
With that his dog he henc 4, his flock he curſt. Sidney. 
Hencero'xTH. adv. [ Henonpond, Saxon.] From this 
time forward. 
Thanes and kinſmen, 
Hencefor th be earls. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Never henceforth ſhall T joy again 
Never, oh never, ſhall I ſee more joy. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Happier thou may'ſ|t be, worthier can'ſ not be; 
Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 


Suckling. 


Thyſelf a goddeſs. * Milton. 
never from thy fide bencefor th will 
Till day droop. E 2 Milton, 


Heea'rtick. 


H E R 
If we treat gallant ſoldiers in this ſort, 


Who then fencefcirh to our defence will come ? Dr yder.. 
Hencero'awand. adv. [hence and ſerward.] From this 
time to all futurity. 
Hencefor ward will I bear 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. Shakeſp. 
Fardon, I beſeech you; 
Hernceforward I am ever rul'd by you. 1 
The royal academy will admit henceforward only ſuch who 
are endued with good qualities. Dr pden. 


He'xcnwan. n. / | ync, a ſervant, and man, Skinner ; 
Þengre, à horſe, and man, Spelman} A page; an at- 
tendant Obſolete. 

Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 
I do but beg 1 little changeling boy, 


To be my herchman. Shakeſj care. 
Three henchmen were for ev'ry knight aſſign'd, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden, 


To Hex wb. v. a. | Penvan, Saxon, from hendo, low Latin, 
which ſeems borrowed from hand or hond, Teutonick.] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. 2. To crowd ; to ſurround, 
Perhaps the quoted paſſage is corrupt, and ſhould be 
read hemmed ; or it may mean to take poſſeſſion. 

(r.) With that the ſergeants hent the young man ſtout, 


And bound him likewiſe in a worthleſs chain. Fairfax. 
(2.) The generous and graveſt citizens 
Have /ent the gates, and very near upon 

The duke is entering. Shakeſp. 


A figure of ele- 


HND CAGON . / [Isdn and yoria.] 
ven ſides or angles. 
He xs rer. u. / fumaria ſepium, Hedge fumitory, 
Her“ TIcAL. } adj. [hepaticus, Latin: hepatique, French, 
from zrag.] Belonging to the liver. 
If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ſtomach blood; if red 
and copious, it's hefatich. Harwey on Conſumf tions, 
The cyſtick gall is thick, and intenſely bitter; the hepatick 
gall is more fluid, and not ſo bitter. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
He rs. n. . Hawthorn-berries, commonly written hips. 
| Ainſworth. 
In hard Winters there is obſerved great plenty of hefs and 
haws, which preſerve the ſmall birds from ſtarving. Bacon, 
HereTaca'ySULAR. adj, [inlz and capſula.] Having ſe- 
ven cavities or cells. 
HYPTAGON. n. / [heptagone, French; {wa and vl.] 
A figure with ſeven fides or angles. 
HeyerTa'conaL. adj. [from heptagon.] Having ſeven angles 
or ſides. | | 
He'eTarcny. nm. / [heptarchie, Fr. ii and A, A 
ſeven-fold government. 
In the Saxon hepterchy I find little noted of arms, albeit the 
Germans, of whom they deicended, uſed ſhields. Cambden. 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred reduced it 
into a monarchy ; for the materials thereof were extant before, 
namely, under the heptarchy. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who ſhar'd the heptarchy of pow'r, 
His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden. 
He«. pron. [ Pena, Pen, in Saxon, ſtood for their, or of 
them, which at length became the female poſſeſſive] 1. 
Belonging to a female; of a the; of a woman. 2. The 
oblique caſe of he. 
(1.) About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Still new favourites ſhe choſe, 
Till up in arms my paſſion roſe, 
And caſt away her yoke. 
One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r ; 
Wond'rous beautiful her face; 
But ſo weak and ſmall her wit, 
» 0 O 2 


Cowley. 


HER 


That ſhe to govern were unfit, 
And ſu Sulanna took her place, 
(2.) — England is fo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre fo fantaſtically borne, 
| That fears attends her not. 
She cannot ſecm deform'd to me, 
And I would have Fer ſeem to others fo, 
The moon aroſe clad o'er in light, 
With thonſand ſtars attending on her train; 
With her th-y riſe, with fer they tt again. 
Should I be left, and thou be loit, the fea, 
That bury'd ker I lov'd, ſhould bury me. Dryden. 
Hr rs. pronoun. This is uſed when it refers to a ſubſtan- 


tive going before: as, fuch are Fer charms, ſuch charms 


Cowley, 


Shak. Hen. v. 


Cowley, 


Cowley, 


are hers. 
This pride of herc, 
Upon advice, h»th drawn my love from her. Shakefp. 
T hine own unworthineſs, 

Will ſtill that thou art mine not here confeſs, Corley, 
Some ſecret charm did all her acts attend, 

And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. Dryden. 
I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 

Indeed to fave a crown, not bers, but yours, Dryden, 


HERALD. n. / [herault, French; herald, German.] 1. 
An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiter genealogies, ad- 
juſt enſigns armorial, regulare funerais, and anciently to 
carry meſſages between princes, and proclaim war and 
peace. 2. A precurſor ; a forerunner; a harbinger. 3. 
A proclaimer ; a publiſher. 

(1.) May none, whoſe ſcatter'd names honour my book, 
For ſtrict degrees of rank or title look ; 
"Tis gainſt the manners of an epigram, 
And I a poet here, no berald am. 
When time ſhall ſerve, let but the herald cry, 
And I'll appear a ain. Shak. King Lear. 
Embaſſador of peace, if peace you chuſe; 


Ben. Fohnjon. 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 
(3.) After my death I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
- But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. Shakeſpeare. 
To He'kA LD. v. a. {from the noun. ] To introduce as by an 
herald. A word not uſed. 
We are ſent from our royal maſter, 
Only to herald thee into his ſight, 
Not pay thee, Shakeſt eare. 
He'raLoky. n. ſ. | heraulderie, French, from herald.) 1. 
The art or office of a herald. 2. Regiſtry of genealogies. 
3. Blazomy. 


Shakeſpeare. 


(1.) I am writing of heraldry. Peacham. 
Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere bera/dry began. Dryden. 
(2.) "Twas no falſe hera/dry, when madneſs drew 
Her pedigree from thoſe who too much knew. Denham. 
(3.) Metals e blazon common beauties ; ſhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble heraldry. Cleaveland. 
HERB. „. [herbe, k trench; berba, Lacie] Herbs are 
thoſe plant whoſe (talks are ſoft, aud have nothing woody 
in them; as graſs and hemlock. Locke. 
In ſuch a night 
Medea gather d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old ZEſfon. Shakeſpeare. 
— With ſwcet-ſwelling herbs 
Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. Milton, 
Unhappy, from whom ſtill conceal'd does lie 3 
Of her 5s and roots the harmleſs luxury. Cowley 


If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then we call them her ; 


as ſage and mint. Watts's Logick. 
Herb eating animals, which don't ruminate, have ſtrong 
grunders, and chew much. Arbutbnot on Aliments, 


Or herald of a war, if you refuſe. Dryden. 
Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the herald's roll, 

Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryden. 
(2.) It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 

When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, fend 

Such dreadful heralds to aſtoniſh us. Shak. Fulius Ceſar. 


HER 


Henn Chrifopher, or Bane berries. n. A plant. 
HeaBa'ctous. ad. [irum herba, Latin.] 1. Belonging to 
herbs. 2. Feeding on vegetables; perhaps not propetly, 
(r.) Ginger is the root of neither tree nor truck ; but an 
hertaceous plant, reſembling the water flower-de-luce. Brown, 
(2.) Their teeth are fitted to their food; the rapacious to 
catching, holding, and tearing their prey; the herbaceors to 
gathering and comminution of vegetables. Derham. 
H#'xBAGE. A. . [herbage, French.] 1. Herbs coliective- 
ly ; graſs ; patlure. 2. The tythe and the right of pal- 
ture. Ainſworth, 
(1.) — Rocks lie cover'd with eternal ſnow ; 
Thin her bage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields. Dryden. 
At the time the deluge came the earth was loaded with her b- 
age, and thronged with animals. Woodward. 
HE AL. n. / [from herb.) A book containing the names 
and deſcription of plants 
We leave the deſcription of plants to herbalr, and other like 
books of natural hiſtory. Baccn. 
Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of nature. Brown. 
As for the medicinal uſes of plants, the large her bal are am- 
ple teſtimonies thereof. Mor es Antid. againſt Atheiſm. 
Our herbazs are ſufficiently ſtored with plants. Baker, 
He'rzAL1IsST. n. ,. [from herbal.] A man ſkilled in herbs. 
Herba/i's have diſtinguiſhed them, naming that the male 
whole icaves are lighter, and fruit rounder. Brown. 
He'rBar. n./. [A word, I believe, only to be found in 
Spenſer.) Herb ; plant. 
The roof hereof was arched over head, 
And deck d with flowers and herbars daintily. Fairy Queen. 
He'rBARILST. n. /. [herbarius, from Herba, Latin.] One 
filled in herbs. 
Herbarif!s have exerciſed a commendable curioſity in ſubdi- 
viding plants of the ſame denomination. Boyle. 
He was too much ſwayed by the opinions then current amon 
herbariſis, that different colours or multiplicity of leaves in — 
flower were ſufficient to conſtitute a ſpecifick difference. 
; Kay on the Creation. 
As to the fuci, their ſeed hath been diſcovered and ſhewed me 
firſt by an ingenious berbarift. Derham. 
He'sBELET. n. /. [Diminutive of herb, or of Berbula, La- 
tin.] A ſmall herb. 
Theſe herbelets, which we upon you ſtrow. 
* 2 be SCENT. adj. [herbeſcens, Latio.) Grow 
el ds. 
Hz ABI D. adj. [herbidus, Latin.] Covered with herbs. 
He'sxBorIsT. a. from berb.] One curious in herbs. 
This ſeems a miſtake for Herbariſt. 
A. curious herborift has a plant, whoſe flower periſhes in 
about an hour. Kay. 
He'xBOROUGH. n. /. [berberg, German.] Place of tempo- 
rary reſidence. Now wiitten harbour. 
The German lord, when he went out of Newgate into the 
cait, took order to have his arms ſet = his laſt herborowgh. 
a Jobnſon s Diſcover ies. 
He'xnous. adj. [herboſus, Latin.] Abounding with herbs. 
Hz'xBULENT. «dj. [from herbula.) Containing herbs. 


| Dick. 
He'apwomMan. u. . [herb and womin.] A woman that 
ſells herbs. 


I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, butcher, and ba- 
ker; even my berbwoman dunned me as I went along. Arb. 
He“ RR v. adj. [from herb.) Having the nature of herbs. 
No ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of earth, as tile 
and ſtone, yieldeth any moſs or herby ſubſtance. Bacon. 
HERD. n. /. [Peond., Saxon.] 1. A number of beaſts toge- 
ther. It is peculiarly applied to black cattle. Flocks and 
berds are ſheep and oxen or kine. 2. A company of men, 
in contempt or deteſtation. 3. It anciently ſignified a 
keeper of cattle, and in Scotland it is ſtill uſed. [ pynd, 
Saxon.] A ſenſe ſtill retained in compoſition : as goatberd. 
(2.) Note a wild and wanton herd, | 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 


Shakeſp. 
ing uo 


HER 


Fetching mad bounds. Shakeſpeare. 
There find a herd of heifers, ward'ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the ſhore. Addiſon. 
(2.) Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 
Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden. 
I do not remember where ever God delivered his oracles by 
the multitude, or nature truths by the herd. Locke. 
To HERD. v. n. [from the ncun.] 1. To run in herds or 
companies. 2. To aſſociate ; to become one of any num- 
ber or party. 
(1.) Weak women ſhould, in danger, herd like deer. 
Dryden. 
It is the nature of indigency, like common danger, to endear 
men to one another, and make them herd together, like fellow- 


fulors in a ſtorm. Norris. 
(2.) I'll herd among his friends, and ſeem 
One of the number. : Addiſon's Cato. 
Run to towns, to herd with knaves and fools, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd paſs among the crowd. Vatlſh.. 


To Hz xv. v a. To throw or put into an herd. 


The reſt, 
However great we are, honeſt and valiant, 
Are herded with the vulgar. Ben. Fohnſon's Catiline. 
He'xDGrooOM. nf. [herd and groom.) A keeper of herds. 
Not in uſe. 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loft ? 
That ſhall yonder herdgroom, and none other, 


Henſer. 


He'xDMaAN. 7. , [herd and man.] One employed in 
He' emma, tending herds: formerly, an owner of 
herds. 


A. herdſman rich, of much account was he, 
In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. 
— And you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a herdſman, if e er thou 
Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
I will deviſe a cruel death for thee. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Scarce themſelves know how to hold 
A ſheephook, or have learn d ought elſe the leaſt 


Sidney. 


That to the faithful her4man's art belongs. Milton. 
There oft the Indian herdſman, ſhunning heat, 

Shelters in cool, and tends his ring herds 

At loop-holes cut through thickeſt ſhade. Milt. Par. Loft. 
So ſtands a Thracian 232 with. his ſpear 


Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 
— The herdſman, round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd. 
Dryden's Virgil's Georgichs., 
When their her dſmen could not agree, they parted. by con- 
ſent. Locke. 
HERE. adv. hen, Saxon; hier, Dutch.] 
2. In the preſent ſtate. 3. It is uſed in making an offer or 
attempt. 4. In drinking a health. 5. It is often oppoſed 
to there; in one place, diſtinguiſhed from another. 6. 
Here ſeems, in the quoted piſſage, to mean this place. 
(1.) — Before thy here approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 


All ready at appoint, was ſetting forth. Shak. Macbeth. 
— I, upon my frontiers here, | 
Keep refidence. Milton, 
Here Nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge. Milton. 
How'wretched does Prometheus” ſtate 
While he his fecond mis'ry ſuffers here Cowley. 
To- day is ours, we have it here. Cowley. 
(2.) Thus ſhall you be happy here, and more happy hereat- 
ter, | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
(3-) — Then here's for earneſt: 
"Tis finiſh'd. | Dryden. 
| (4+) Here's to thee, Dick. Cowley. 


owever, friend, here's to the king, one cries ; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies. 
( 5) Good-night : mine eyes do itch ; 
Do that . weeping ? +f's 
"Tis neither here nor there. 


1. In this place. 


Shakefp, Othello, * 


HER 


We are come to ſee thee fight, to ſee thee foigne, to ſce thee 
traverſe, to ſee thee here, to ſee thee there. Shakeſpeare. 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave, implore ; 

Poſt there for * ſeek there their followers. Daniel, 

I would have in the heath ſome thickets made only of ſweet- 
briar and honey-ſuckle, and ſome wild vine amongſt; and the 
ound ſet with violets ; for theſe are feet, and proſper in the 
rade; and theſe to be in the heath here and there, not in order. 


Bacon. 
The devil might s, by inward fu 


a ggeſtions, have drawn 
in here and there a ſingle proſclyte. Gov. of the Tongue. 


Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, not preſently, 
by raiſing continued ſtreets ; but at firſt here a houſe, and there 
a houſe, to which others by degrees were joined, Hratt' Ser. 
He that rides poſt through a country may be able to give ſome 
looſe deſcription of here a mountain and Zhere a plain, here a 
moraſs and there a river, woodland in one part, and favanas 
in another. Locke. 
(6.) Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
HerxeaBo'uTs. adv. [here and about.] About this place. 
I faw bereabouts nothing remarkable, except Auguſtus's 
bridge. Addiſon on Italy. 
Herea'rTer. adv. [here and after.] 1. In time to come ; 
in futurity. 2. In a future ſtate. 
(T.) How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, ra- 
ther than ſtory him in his own hearing. Shakeſp. 
The grand-child, with twelve ſons increas'd, departs 
From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 


Egypt. Milton. 
— Hereafter he from war ſhall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace. Dryden. 


(2.) You ſhall be happy here, and more happy hereafter. 


Bacon. 
He rA TTA. % A future flate. This is a figurative 
noun, not to be uſed but in poetry. 
"Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an bereafter, 


And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon's Cato. 
I fill ſhall wait 
Some new hereafter, and a future ſtate. Prior. 


Hz REA“ T. adv. [here and at.] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his donative, 
with a garland in his hand, the tribune, offended hercat, de- 
manded what this ſingularity could mean ? Hecker. 

HereBy'. adv. [here and by.] By this. | 
In what eſtate the fathers reſted, which were dead before, it 
is not hereby either one way or other determined. Nocter. 


Her eby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, there being in 
this deſcription no conſideration of colours. Brown. 


The acquiſition of truth is of infinite concernment : hereby 

we become acquainted with the nature of things. Watts. 

He ne'pitaBLE. adj. (heres, Lat.] Whatever may be oc- 
cupied as inheritance. 


Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imaginary monarchy 
bereditable, the power which is now in the world is not that 
which was Adam's. | Locke. 

He'xeDITamMenNT. n. /. [heredium, Lat.] A law term 
denoting inheritance, or hereditary eſtate. | 
HERE'DITARY. adj. [hereditaire, French ; hereditarius, 
Lat.] Poſſeſſed or claimed by right of inheritance ; de- 
ſcending by inheritance. 
— To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom. 
Thete old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them hereditary. 
He ſhall aſcend 


Saif EAT Es 
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The throne hereditary, and bound his reign | 

With earth's wide bounds, his glory with the heav*ns. A722. 
Thus while the mute creation downward bend 

Their ſight, and to their earthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Bcholds his own hereditary ſkics. 


Dryder's Ovid. 


HER 


When heroick verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 
And form it to hereditary praile. Dryden's Virgil. 
Hene'piraniLy. adv. [from hereditary.) By inheri- 
tance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the greateſt glories of 
his father was to have diſtinguiſhed and loved you, and who 
loves you hereditary. Pope to Swift. 

Hess. adv. | here and in.] In this. 

How highly ſocver it may pleaſe them with words of truth 

to extol ſermons, they ſhall not herein offend us. Hooker. 
My beſt endeavours ſhall be done herein. Shakeſp. 

Since truths, abſolutely neceſſary to falvation, are fo clearly 
revealed that we cannot err in them, unleſs we be notoricully 
wanting to ourlelves, herein the fault of the judgment is re- 
ſolved into a precedent default in the will. South. 

Hetntl'wro., ad, {here and into.] Into this, 

Becauſe the point about which we {tive is the quality of our 

laws, our {irit entrance 4ere:nto cannot better be made than with 


conuderation of the nature of law in general. - Hooker. 
Hzrr o'r. adv, [here and ef] From this ; of this. 
Heresf comes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shakeffeare. 


HEREO“N. adv. [here and en.] Upon this. 
If we ſhould ſtrictly inſiſt heron, the poſſibility might fall 
into queſtion. Brown's Fulzar Errours. 
He xxo r. adv. [here and out.) 1. Out of this place. 
2. All the words compounded of here and a prepoſition, 
except hereafter, are obſolete, or obſoleſcent; never uſed 
in poetry, and ſeldoi in proſe, by elegant writers, though 

perhaps not unworthy to be retained. 
(r.) A bird all white, well feather'd on each wing, 
Here-cut up to the throne of God did fly. Spenſer. 
Henemi'TiCaAl. «dj. [It ſhould be written eremitical, from 
eremite, of %2nu©-, a deſart; heremitique, French. ] Soli- 
tary ; ſuitable to a hermit. 
You deſcribe fo well your herem:!:ical ſtate of life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you for a cave in a 
rock. ä Pope. 
He xESs v. u. /. [herefie, French; hæreſit, Latin; augeors.] 
An opinion of private men different from that of the catho- 
lick and orthodox church. 


Hereſy prevaileth only by a counterfeit ſhew of reaſon, where- 


by notwithſtanding it becometh invincible, unleſs it be convicted 
of fraud by manifeſt remonſtrance clearly true, and unable to 
be withſtood. Hooker. 
As for ſpeculative herefier, they work mightily upon mens 
wits ; yet do not produce great alterations in ſtates. ' Bacon. 
Let the truth of that religion I profeſs be repreſented to her 
judgment, not in the odious diſguiſes of levity, ſchiſm, bereſy, 
novelty, cruelty, and difloyalty. King Charles. 
He'xtEs1arcH. n. , [herefiarque, French; Ait and 
&exn.] A leader in hereſy ; the head of a herd of here- 


ticks. | 
The pope declared him not only an heretick, but an here- 
arch Stillingſteet. 


HE RETICK. . / [heretique, French; agrris.] 1. 
One who propagates his private opinions in oppoſition to 
the catholick church. 2. It is or has been uſed ludicrouſfly 
for any one whoſe opinion is erroneous. 

(r.) Theſe things would be prevented, if no known heretick 
or ſchiſmatick be ſuffered to go into thoſe countries. Bacon. 

— No bereticks deſire to ſpread 

Their wild opinions like theſe Epicures. Davies. 

Bellarmia owns, that he has quoted a heretick inſtead of 3 
father. Baker on Learning. 


When a Papiſt uſes the word bereticks, he generally means 


Proteſtants ; when a Proteſtant uſes the word, he means any 
perſons wilfully and contentiouſly obſtinate in fundamental er- 
rours 


. Watts's Logick. 
(2.) I rather will ſuſpe& the ſun with cold 

Than thee with wantonneſs ; thy honour Rtands, 

In him that was of late an beret:ch, 


As firm as faith, Shakeſp. 


HER 


Hes ric AL. 4dj. [from heretick.) Containing hereſy. 
How exclude they us from being any part of the church of 
Chriſt under the colour of hereſy, when they cannot but grant 
it poſſible even for him to be, as touching his own perſonal 
rſuaſion, heretical, who in their opinion not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chiefeit place of authority over the ſame ? 
Hoc ter. 
Conſtantinople was in an uproar, upon an ignorant jealouſy 
that thoſe words had ſome heretical meaning. Decay & Piety. 
Here'TICALLY. adv. [from Heretic Withyhetely. 
HexeTo0', adv. [here and to.] To this; add to this, 
HertToro'rE. adv, {hereto and fore.] Formurly ; anci- 
ently. 
I 1 long defired to know you heretofore, with hunouring 
your virtue, though I love not your peiſon. Sitney. 
So near is the connection between the civil tne and religi- 
ous, that heretofore you will find the government and the pricit- 


hood united in the fame perion. South, 
We now can form no more 
Long ſchemes of life, as heretofore. Swift, 


HertunToO'. adv. [here and unte] To this. 

They which rightly conhder after what ſort the heart of man 
hereunto is framed, mult of neceſſity acknowledge, that whuto 
aſſenteth to the words of eternal lite, doth it in regard of his au- 
thority whoſe words they arc. Hooker, 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amiſs to make children often 


to tell a ſtory of any thing they know. Locke, 
Hexew1'TH. [here and a.] With this. 
You, fair fir, be not herewith diſmaid, 
But conſtant keep the way in which ye ſtand. Shenſer. 


Herewith the caſtle of Hame was fuddenly ſurpriſed by the 
Scots, Hay wa d. 
Hz“ KIor. 2. , [Pepezild, Saxoh.] A fine paid to the 
lord at the death of a landholder, commonly the beſt thing 
in the landholder's poſſeſſion. 
This he detains from the ivy; for he ſhould be the true poſ- 
ſeſſory lord thereof, but the olive diſpenſeth with his conlcience 
to pals it over with a compliment and an heriot every year. 


Hewel's Vocal Foreft. 
Though thou conſume but to renew, | 
Yet love, as lord, doth claim a Heriot due. Cleaweland. 
I took him up, as your beriot, with intention to have made 
the beit of him, and then have brought the whole produce of 
him in a purſe to you. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
He'siTABLE. adj. [heves, Lat.] A perſon that may in- 
herit whatever may be inherited. 
By the canon law this fon ſhall be legitimate and heritab/e, 
according to the laws of England. Hale Common Law. 
He'xiTaGe. n. . [heritage, French] 1. Inheritance ; 
| eſtate devolved by ſucceſſion ; eflate in general. 2. [In 
divinity.] The people of God. 
(r.) Let us our father's heritage divide. Hubberd's Tale. 
He conſiders that his r home and heritage is in another 
world, and therefore regards the events of this with the indiffe- 
rence of a gueſt that tarries but a day. Rogers. 
(2.) O Lord, fave thy people, and bleſs thine heritage. 


HERMA'PHRODITE. . /. [hermaphrodite, French, from 
ns and 40o&%r1.] An animal uniting two ſexes. 
* — . but one right * 


Canonical hermaphrodite. 


Arbuthnot and Pope. 


taking of both ſexes. | 
There may be equivocal ſeeds and hermaphroditical princi- 
ples, that contain the radicality of different forms. rown. 
HERME'TICAL. } adj. [from Hermes, or Mercury, the 
HERME'TICK. 5 imagined inventer of chymiſtry ; Her- 
metique, French,] Chymical. 
An hermetical ſeal, or to ſeal any thing hermetically, is 
heat the neck of a glaſs till it is juſt ready to melt, and then 
with a pair of hot pincers to twilt it cloſe together. Quincy 


- 


HER 


The tube was cloſed at one end with diachylon, inſtead of He'rorss. u. 


an hermetical ſeal. Boyle. 
Henwe'ricalLy. adv. [from hermetical.] According to 
the hermetical or chymick att. 
He ſuffered thoſe things to putrefy in hermetically ſealed 
lafies, and veſſels cloſe rel with paper; and not only ſo, 
— in veſſels covered with fine lawn, ſo as to admit the air and 
keep out the inſects: no living thing was ever produced __ 
entley. 
HE'RMIT. . [hermite, French; contrated from ere- 
mite, ignuirns.] 1. A ſolitary; an anchoret ; one who 
retires from ſociety to contemplation and devotion. 2. 
A beadſman ; one bound to pray for another. Improper. 
1.) A wither'd hermit, fiveſcore Winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. Shakeſp. 
You lay this command upon me, to give you my poor ad- 
vice for your carriage in ſo eminent a place: I humbly return 
you mine opinion, ſuch as an hermit rather than a courtier can 
render. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very glorious reign, 
took on him the habit of a bermit, and retired into this ſolitary 


ſpot. Adiiſan on Italy. 
2. For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermit. Shakeſþ. 


He'xmiTaAGE. n. / [hermitage, Ft.] The cell or habita- 
tion of a hermit. 
By that painful way they paſs 
Forth to an hill, that was both ſteep and high; 
On top whereof a ſacred chapel was, 


And eke a little hermitage thereby. 
Go with peed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitage, 
Remote from all the pleaſures of the world. Shakeſp. 


And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the . 
The hairy gown and moſſy cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 
Of every ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. | 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to ſee a hermi- 

tage: it lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imaginable, among woods 


and rocks. Addiſon on Italy. 
He'xmiTEss. =. , [from hermit.] A woman retired to 
devotion. 


Hermi'TiCAL. adj. [from hermit.) Suitable to a hermit. 
He'amopacTtyr. . [iguis and Jaxlat-.] Hermodac- 
ty is a root of a determinate and regular figure, and re- 


8 the common figure of a heart cut in two, from 


alf an inch to an inch in length. This drug was firſt 
brought into medicinal uſe by the Arabians, and comes 


freſh, as a vomit or purge ; and have a way of roaſtin 
them for food, which they eat in order to make themſelves 
fat. The dried roots are a gentle purge, now little uſed. 


Hz RN. . [Contrafted from Hexon, which fee. 
Birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are the mallard, ſwan, 
bern, and bittern. Peacham on Drawing. 
He'xwnilL. n. , [bern and Hill.] An herb. Ainſw, 
HE RI A. n. , Lat.] Any kind of rupture, diverſified by 

the nume of he part affected. 

A herma would certainly ſucceed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
HERO. . /. [heros, Latin; $gos.] 1. A man eminent 
for bravery. 2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any re ſpect; 
as, a heroin learning. T | | 
(1.) I ling of heroes and of kings, 


In mighty numbers mighty things. Cowley. 

Heroes in animated marble frown. *  Fope. 

In this view he ceaſes to be an herd, and his return is no long- 
er a virtue. | | 


Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 


Is mix d with , or with. kings thy duſt. Pope. 


Fairy Queen. 


Milti:n. 


Hill's Mat, Med. 


He'/xons naw. 


P ope"s Ody 4. f 


H E R 
from hero ; herois, Lat.] A heroine; a 
female hero. Not in uſe. 
In which were held, by ſad deceaſe, 
Heroes and bheroefes. Chapman, 


Hz ROHðCAL. adj. [from here.] Befitting an hero ; noble; 
illuſtrious ; heroick. | 

Mufidorus was famous over all Afia for his heroica/ enter- 

zes. | Sidney. 

Though you have courage in an heroical degree, I aſcribe it 

to you as your ſecond attribute. Dryden. 


Hz RO“ICA ILV. adv. [from Heroical.] After the way of 
a hero; fuirably to an hero. 
Sidney. 


Not heroically in killing his tyrannical couſin. 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad ; 

And, in one word, herotcalty mad. Dryden. 

Hero'tcx. adj. [from hero ; heroigue, French.] 1. Pro- 

ductive of heroes. 2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; 

brave; magnanimous; intrepid; enterpriſing ; illuſtrious. 
3. Reciiing the acts of heroes. Uſed of poetry. 


(1.) Bolingbroke 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 


Being but the fourth of that heroick line. SEakeſÞ. 
(2.) Not that which juſtly gives heraick name 

To perſon, or to poem. Milton, 
Verſe makes heroick virtue live, 

But you can life to verſes give. Waller. 
(3.) Methinks heroick poeſy, till now, 

Like (ome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. Cowley. 


J have choſen the moſt heroick ſubject which any poet could 
deſire : I have taken upon me to deſcribe the motives, the be- 
ginning, progreſs and ſucceſſes of a moſt juſt and — _ 

* . 

An heroick poem is the greateſt work which the ſoul of — is 
capable to perform: the deſign of it is to form the mind to he- 
roicꝭ virtue by example. Dryden. 


Hero'icxLy. adv. [from heroick.] Suitably to an heto. 
Heroically is more frequent, and more analogical. 
| Samſon hath quit himſelf 
Like Samſon, and heroickly hath finiſh'd 
A life heroick. Milton. 
He'rornE. n. [from hero ; heroine, Fr.] A female he- 
ro. Ancienily, according to Engliſh analogy, heroe/s. 
But mborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
New-ſtrung, and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul ; 
The herame afſum'd the woman's place, 


Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryden. 
Then ſhall the Britiſh tage 

More noble characters expoſe to view, 

And draw her finiſh'd heroines from you. Adlifon. 


He'rortsm. n. . [heroiſme, Fr.] The qualities or charac- 
from Egypt and Syria, where the people uſe them, while | 


ter of an hero. 

If the Odyſſey be leſs noble than the Iliad, it is more inftruc- 
tive: the Iliad abounds with more hero:/m, this with more mo- 
rality. Broome's Notes to the Odyſſey. 
HE'RON. 2. / [heron, French.] 1. A bird that feeds up- 
on fiſh. 2. It is now commonly pronounced hern, 

(1.) So lords, with ſport of ſtag and Heron full, 


Sometimes we ſee ſinall birds from neſts do pull. Sidney, 

The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſheweth winds. Bacon. 
(2.) The tow'ring hawk let future poets fling, 

Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing ; 

Let them on high the frighted hern ſurvey, 

And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Cay. 


HEZ RON R. n. . [from bern; commonly pro- 
nounced hernry.} A place where he- 
rons breed. | 

They carry tiizir load to a large heronry above three miles. 
| | Ref | Derham's Fhyfico-Theology. 

He/zres. in. / (ieee! A cutaneous inflammation of two 
kinds: miliaris, or puftularis, which is like millet- ſeed 
upon the ſkin; and exedens, which is more cotroſive and 

. penetrating, fo as to form little ulcers. Nuincy. 
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A farther progreſs towards acrimony maketh a herpes; and, 
it the accels of acrimony be very great, it maketh an herpes 
exedens. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Hte'anxixcg. . /. [hareng, French; Pæpinz, Saxon.] A 
{mail fea-fiſh. | 

The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with round fiſh, pilchard, 


herrins, mackrel, and cod. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Buy my herring freſh. Swift. 


Hers. pron. The female poſſeſſive uſed when it refers to a 
ſubſtantive going belore: as, this is ber houſe, this houſe 
is hers. Sce HER. 
How came her eyes ſo bright? not with ſalt tears; 
If fo, my eyes are oftnec walk d than ers. Shakeſp. 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
For all the miſerable are made hers. Waller. 
I ſee her rowling eyes; 
And panting, lo! the god, the god, ſhe cries ; 
With words not hers, and more than human ſound, 
She makes th' obedient ghoſts peep trembling through the 
ground. Roſcommon. 
HERSE. ». /. [herfia, low Latin; ſuppoſed to come from 
Þenlan, to praiſe. This is likewiſe written bearſe; ſee 
HEARSE.] 1. A temporary monument raifed over a 
grave. 2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn to 
the grave. 
(2.) When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis' her ſe, 


Who does not weep that reads the moving verſe? Raſcem. 
On all the line a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall befiege your gates. Pope. 


To HASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To put into a herſe. 


HesiTa'tTion. n. , [from hefttate.] 


HE W 


A ſpirit of revenge makes him curſe the Grecians in the ſe- 
venth book, when they hefitate to accept Hector's challenge. 
P 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt hint a fault, and heftare diſlike ; 
Alike reſerv'd to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. Pope. 
1. Doubt; uncer- 


tainty ; difficulty made. 2. Inter miſſion of ſpeech; want 
of volubility. f 

(1.) I cannot foreſee the difficulties and hefitations of every 
one: they will be more or fewer, according to the capacity of 
each peruſet. Mcd ard Natural Hiffory. 

(2.) Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a manner, with 
ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they are hardly 


able to go on without perpetual hg/ttatiuns. Swyt. 


Hzsr. n. „ [Pærtr, Saxon] Command; precept; in- 


junction. Obſolete, or written Beheſf. 
Thou doſt afflict the not deſerver, 


As him that doth thy lovely hefts deſpiſe. Spenſer, 
Thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 

To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 

Refuſing her grand fs. Shakeſp. 


HE'TEROCLITE. . [hetereclite, Fr. heteroclitum, La- 


tin; iTzg%; and e.]! 1. Such nouns as vary from the 
common forms of declenſion, by any redundancy, defect, 
or otherwiſe. Clarke. 2. Any thing or perſon deviating 
from the common rule. 

(1.) The beteroclite nouns of the Latin ſhould not be touch- 
ed in the firſt learning of the rudiments of the tongue. MWatts. 


I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels HeTERoOCLi'TICAL. adj. [from heteroclite.} Deviating 


in her ear. O, would ſhe were herd at my foot, and the du- 
cats in her cothn. 
The Grecians ſpritefully drew from the darts the corſe, 


And hers it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman. 
The houſe is herd about with a black wood, 
Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree, Craſbaw. 


He'rSELF. pronoun. 1. 


guiſhed from others. 2. Being in her own power; mif- 


Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


A female individual, as diſtin- 


from the common rule. 
In the mention of fins heteroclitical, and ſuch as want either 
name or precedent, there is oft times a fin, even in their hiſto- 
ries. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Hs“ TERODOR. adj. [heterodoxe, French; rige and ga. 


Deviating from the eſtabliſhed opinion; not orthodox. 
Partiality may be obſerved in ſome to vulgar, in others to 
beterodax tenets. Locke. 


treſs of her own thoughts. 3. The oblique caſe of the He'Tzxopox. . , An opinion peculiar. 


reciprocal pronoun; as, ſhe hurt herſelf. 
(1.) The jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 

_ that our brother 2 them omen, FS 
re mi in this b S s 
(2.) 2 — looks, the more her fears increaſe, 7 

At nearer ſight; and ſhe's herſelf the leſs. Dryden. 

(3-) The daughter of Pharaoh came down to waſh _— 

odus, 


She returned anſwer to herſelf. Judges. 


He's sLIk E. adj. [herſe and lile.] Funereal ; ſuitable to 


funerals. 

Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to David's harp, 
you ſhall hear as many herſelike airs as carols. Bacon. 
To Hav. v. a. [Pentan, Saxon, to praiſe, to celebrate.] 
To hallow ; to regard as holy. Now no longer in uſe. 

Thenot, now nis the time of | 

Nor Pan to hery, nor with love to play ; 

Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to m 


Or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer. . 
But were thy years green as now be mine, 

Then wouldi thou learn to carol of love, 

And hery with hymus thy laſs's glove. Spenſer. 


He'siTancy. n. . [from hefitate.] Dubiouſneſs ; uncer- 


tainty ; ſuſpenſe. 
The reaſon of about the air is, that I forgot to 
try whether that liquor, which ſhot into cryſtals, expoſed to 


the air, would not nave done the like in a veſſel accurately 


J. 
9 of them reaſoned without doubt or 
and died in ſuch a manner as te ſhew that they believed their 
To HE'SITATE. v. @. [hefite, Latin z bGefiter, French.] 
Jo be doubtful ; to delay; to pauſe ; to make difficulty. 


HeTEgROGE'NEAL. adj 


hefitancy, * ar To HEW. v. a. part: hewn or hewed. 


Not only a fimple heterodox, but a very hard paradox it will 
ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if we ſay attraction is unjuſtly 
appropriated unto the loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
. [heterogene, French ; irzgos and 
vl. Not of the ſame nature ; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not commaterial, but 
merely heterogenea! towards the body that is to be preſerved : 
ſuch are quickſilver and white amber to herbs and flies. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 

The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, I call ſimple, 
homogeneal, and ſimilar ; and that whoſe rays are ſome more 


refrangible than others, I call compound, beterageneal, and 
diſira'far. : | Newton. 


He Tzxocene'iTy. . ,. [heterogeneits, Fr. from Hetero- 


geneous.] 1. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety or diſſimi- 
litude of qualities. 2. 19 or diſſimilar part. 

2.) Guaiacum, burnt with an fire in a chimney, is 
way Gone into aſhes and foot ; 3 the ſame woad, di- 
ſtilled in a retort, does yield far other hbeterogeneities, and is re- 
ſolved into oil, ſpirit, vinegar Boyle. 


, water and charcoal. 


HETEROGE/NEOUS. adj. [trrgo; and yirg.] Not Ein- 


dred ; oppoſite or diſſimilar in nature. 
I have obſerved ſuch heterogeneous bodies, which I found in- 
cluded in the mais of this ſandſtone. Woodward. 


HzTeno'sciank. . ,. [irigec and ox{s.] Thoſe whoſe 


ſhadows fall only one way, as the ſhadows of us who live 
north of the Tropick fall at noon always to the North. 

Peapan, Sax- 
ows with an 


hauwen, Dutch.] 1. To cut by 
edges inſtrument; to hack. 2. To chop; to cut. 
3. To cut, as with an axe: with the particles down, 
when it fignifiea to fell; up, to excavate from below ; 


2.4 
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of, to ſeparate. 4. To form or ſhape with an axe: 
with out. $5. To form laboriouſly. 
( 1.) Upon the joint the lucky ſteel did light, | 

And made ſuch way that bew'd it quite in twaifl, Spenſer. 
I had purpoſe 

Once more to heau thy target from thy brawn, 

Or loſe my arm for't. ; Shakeſp. 

He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton's friends. Hayward. 

One Vane was G grievouſly beton, that many thouſands 
have died of leſs than half his hurts, whereof he was cured. 

Hayward. 

(2.) He from deep wells with engines water drew, 


And us'd his noble hands the wood to he. Dryden. 
9 (3+) - He that depends : 

Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 

And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny wood, 

Which, by the heav'n's affiſtance and your ſtrength, 

Muſt by the rqots be hewwn up yet ere night. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is fo great: 


Oh! I could het wp rocks, and fight with flint. Shakeſp. 
Yet hall the axe of juſtice hew him down, 

An4 level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 
He from the mountain hewrng timber tall, 

Began to build a veſſel ob huge bulk. : Milton. 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his : 

And hew down all that would oppoſe our paſſage. Addiſon. 


(4.) Thou haſt hewed thee cut a fe here, as he that 
Heaued him out a ſepulchre on high. I}. xxii. 16. 
Nor is it ſo proper to bew out religious reformations by the 
ſword, as to poliſh them by fair and equal diſputations. 
King Charles. 
This river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, and has a long 
valley that ſeems he dun out on purpole to give its waters a paſſa 
amidſt ſo many rocks. Addiſon on Italy. 
7 (5. ) The gate was adamant; eternal frame . 
Which, heww'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries came, 
The labour of a god. Dryden's Fables. 
Next unto bricks are preferred the ſquare hewn one. Mort. 
1 now paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, rather poliſhing 
old works than hcaveng out new. Pope to Swift. 
H WER. n. /. [from he.] One whoſe employment is to 
cut wood or ſtone. — 
At the building of Solomon's temple there were fourſcore 
thouſand hexwers in the mountains. Brown. 
HE'XAGON. ./ [hexagone, French; i and ywria.] A 
figure of fix ſides or angles: the moſt capacious of all the 
res that can be added to each other without any inter- 


ſtice; and therefore the cells in honeycomnbs ate of that 


form. | f 
Hzxa'conaL. adj. [from hexagon.) Having fix ſides or 
corners. 

4 As for the figures of cryſtal, it is for the moſt part hexagonal, 
or ſix-cornered. | Brown. 
Many of them ſhoot into regular figures; as cryſtal and baſ- 
tard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray. 

Hexa'conv. n. from hexagen.] A figure of ſix angles. 
When I read in St. Ambroſe of hexagomes, or ſex angular 
cellars of bees, did I therefore conclude that they were mathema- 
ticians ? —_ — . 
; n. , [i and wires». verſe © t. 
* W * 4 . the Engliſh heroick. 
| Dryden. 
Hexa'ncULar. adj. [ie and angulus, Lat.] Having fix 
corners. 
Herangular ſyrigs or ſhoots of chryſtal. Evo. lun ard. 
Hz TA“ TOD. n. / [it and gg.] An animal with fix feet. 
I take thoſe to have been the bexapodr, from which the great - 
er ſort of beetles come; for that fort of hexapods are eaten in 
Hexa'sTicx. n. F [i and 5ixss.] A poem of fix lines. 
Ha v. ixterje2. [from high.} An expreſſion of joy, or mu 
tual exhortation : the contrary to the Latin bez. 


HI D 


Shad well from the town retires, 
To bleſs the wood with peaceful lyrick ; 
Then hey for praiſe and rick. 


panegy Proor, 
He'rpay. interj. [for high day.] An expreſſion of frolick 
and exultation, end ſometimes of wonder. 


Ba 6 — — he is ſome kin to thee, 
u "| fu wit in praiſing him. Shakeſp.. 
Tus ſtrange riddle of a lady, * 

Not love, if any lov'd her, heyday / Hudibras, 
He'rpay. n. / A frolick ; wildneſs. 

At your age 

The heyday in the blood 1s tame, it's humble, 

And waits upon the ju . Sbaleſp. 
He'y as _- s. n. /. A wild frolick dance. Obſolete. 

ut friendly fairys met with many graces, * 
And light-foot nymphs can chaſe the ling'rieg night 
With heydegrives, and trimly trodden traces. Spenſer. 


Hi1a'T1on. n./. (from hio, Lat.] The act of gaping. 
Men obſerving the continual h;ation, or holding open the 
camelion's mouth, conceive the intention thereof to receive the 
aliment of air; but this is alſo occaſioned by the greatneſs of 
the lungs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Hia'rTus. n. / [hiatus, Lat.] 1. An aperture; a gaping 
breach. 2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſſion 

of an initial to a final vowel. 

(1.) Thoſe biatus's are at the bottom of the ſea, whereby 
the abyſs below opens into and communicates with it. | 
Woodward. 
(2.) The hiatus ſhould be avoided with more care in poetry 
than in oratory ; and I would try to nt it, unleſs where 


the cutting it off is more prejudicial to the ſound than the hiatus 

itſelf. ; Fofe. 
Hiss ANAL. adj, [hibernus, Lat.] Belonging to the 

Winter. | 


This ftar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming power in the 
Winter, when it remains conjoined with the fun in its hiber- 
nal converſion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

HICCIUS DOCCIUS. n. {. [Corrupted, 1 fancy, from Hic 
eſt doctus, this or here is the learned man. Uſed by jug- 
glers of themſelves.] A cant word for a juggler; one 
that plays faſt and looſe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 

For many years at Bridewell dock, 

At Weſtminſter and Hicks's hall, 

And hiccius deccius play'd in all; 

Where, in all governments and times, 

H had been both friend and foe to crimes. Hudibras, 


Hicco'ugca. . /. [hicken, Daniſh.] A convulſion of the 
ſtomach producing ſobs. 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late 
I heard an cecho fu te 
Through imperfettion, and the voice reſtore, 
As if the had the hictough o er and o'er. Cleaveland, 
Sneezing cureth the hiccough, and is profitable unto women 
in hard labour. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If the ſtomach be hurt, fingultus of hiccough follows. 
|  IWWiſeman's Surgery. 
To Hi'ccoucn. v. n. [from the noun.] Lo fob with con- 
vulſion of the ſtomach. | 
To Hi'cx ue. v. 5. [corrupted from hiccough.] To fob 


with a convulſed ftomach. 


oth he, to bid me not to love, 

Is to forbid my pulſe to move, 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 

Or, when I'm in a fit, to hickup. Hudibras. 

. 
Hcewar | = Ae Ainſworth. 
_ 3 ert. paſſ. of hide. 
Thus fame ſhall be atchiev'd, renown on earth ; 
And what moſt merits fame, in filence hid. Milton. 
Other bhidaes cauſe 
Milton. 


Left them ſuperior. 
*Pp 
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To Hine. wv. n. 


HIDE. n.  [py%e, Saxon ; haude, Dutch.] 


Hipenrov'nD. adj. 


HID 
Nature and nature's laws lay h in night; 
God ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light, 


— 


Pie. 


To HIDE. v a. preter. hid ; part. paſſ. hid or hidden. 


Iwan, Sax.] To conceal ; to withhold or withdraw from 
nahmen knowledge. 
Avaunt, and quit my ſight ; let the earth hide thee! Shak. 
His reaions are as two grains of wheat bid in two bulhels of 
chaff. Shakeſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſev'nfold gates, 
And ſcexs his hidden ſpring, and fears his nephews fates. 


Dry.len. 
Thus the fire of gods and men below : 3 

What I have hidden, hope not thou to know. Dryd. 
The'ſev*ral parts lay hidden in the piece; 

Th' occation but exerted that, or this. Dryden. 
Ihen for my corps a homely grave provide, 

Which love and me from publick ſcorn may hide. Dryden. 
Seas hi4 with navies, chariots paſſing v'er | 

T he channel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore. Dryd. 


With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we look into 
our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of perfection? Addiſon. 


The crafty being makes a much longer voyage than Ulyſſes, 


puts in practice many more wiles, and þules himſelf under a 
greater variety of ſhapes. Addiſon. 
Hell trembles at the ſight, and hides its head 
In utmoſt darkneſs, while on earth ezch heart 
Is filled with peace. Rowe's Rgyal Convert. 
To lie hid ; to be concealed. 
A fox, hard run, begged of a countryman to help him to 
ſome hiding place. L' Eftrange. 
Our bolder talents in full view diſplay d; 
Your virtnes open faireſt in the ſhade : 
Bred to diſguiſe, in publick tis you ide, 
Where none diſtinguiſh 'twixt your ſhame and pride, 
Weakneſs or delicacy. Pope. 


Hip and Stex. n. . A buy in which ſome hide them- 


ſelves, and another ſeeks them. 

The boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
and ſeek in my hair. | Gulli vers Travels. 
1. The ſkin 
of any animal, either raw or dreſſed. 2. The human 
ſkin: in contempt. 3. A certain quantity of land. [ Hide, 
hyde, French ; hida, barbarous Latin, as much as one 
plough can till.] Ainſworth. 

(1 


The trembling _ paſt 
Through nine bull hides, each under other plac'd 
On |ii* broad ſhield. 


Piſiſtratus was firſt to graſp their hands, 

And ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands. Pope. 
(2.) Oh, tvger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hide 

How conld' thou drain the life-blood of the child? Shakeſp. 
His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 


Cleaves to his hack 5 a famiſh'd face he bears. Dryden. 
(J.) One of the firſt things was 2 more particular inquiſition 


than had been before of every hide of land within the precincts 
of his conqueſt, and how they were holden.  _ Wittan. 
[hide and bound.) 1. A horſe is ſaid 
to be Bidebound when his ſkin ſticks ſo hard to his ribs and 
back, that you cannot with your hand pull up or looſen 
the one from the other. It ſometimes comes by poverty 
and bad keeping; at other times from over-riding, or a 
ſurfeit. Farrier's Dick. 2. [In trees.] Being in the 
ſtate in which the bark will not give way to the growth. 
3. Harſh; untraQtable. 4. Niggardly ; penurious; parſi- 
monious. Ainſworth. l 

(2.) A root of a tree may be hideboand, but it will not keep 

n without ſomewhat put into it. ac Natural Hiftory. 

Like ſtinted hidebourd trees, that juſt have got 


Sufficient ſap at onee to bear and rot. Swift, 
(3-) And ftill the harſher and þidebounder, 
 Hudibras, 


The damſels prove, become the fonder, 


Hi'otousLyY. adv. [from hideous. ] 


Hi'pe0UsNEss. 


Hip EA. n. / [from the verb.] 
To Hit. v. n. [Piezan, Saxon. ] 


Hi'zxArRcHyY. . . [hierarchie, French.] 
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VDEOUS. adj. [hideux, Fr.] 1. Horrible ; dreadful ; 
ſhocking. 2. It is commonly uſed of rifible obſects: the 
following uſe is leſs authoriſed. 3. It is uſed by Spenſer 
in a ſenſe not now retained ; deteſtable. 

(r.) If he could have turned himielf to as many forms as 


Proteus, every form ſhould have been made hides. Sidney. 
Some monſter in thy thoughts, 
Too Eideous to be ſhewn. Shakeſp. Othello, 
— I fled, and cry'd out death ! N 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
Frora all her caves, and back reſounded death. Milton, 


Her eyes grew ſtiffen'd, and wich fulphur burn; 
Her h:idecus looks and helliſh form return; 
Her curling makes with hiſſings fill the place, 
And open all the furies of her face. Dryden, 
(2.) "Tis forced through the hiatus's at the bottom of the 
ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the fea into the moſt hor. 
rible dizorder, making it rage and roar with a mott b:deous and 
amazing noiſe. awards Natural Hiflory, 
(3-) O hideous hanger of dominion, Spenſer. 
Horribly ; dreadful- 


ly ; in a manner that ſhocks. 
I arm myſelf 
To welcome the condition of the*time ; 
Which cannot look more hideoufly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakeſh. 
This, in the preſent application, is hideayfly profane; but the 
ſenſe is intelligible. ier Defence. 
n. ſ. [from bhideous.] 5 


Horribleneſs 3 
dteadfulneſs; terrour. 
He that hides. 

1. To haſten; togoin 
haſte. 2. It was anciently uſed with or without the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. It is now almoſt obſolete in all its uſes. 

(1.) When they had mark 'd the changed ſkies, 
They wiſt their hour was ſpent ; then each to reſt him hes. 


—— My will is even this, 
That preſently you bie you home to bed. Shakeſp. 
And i es ao es 
I w tneie as me. Shake * 
Some to 12 — fly, of | 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advis d; 
But running from, all to deſtruction hie. Danel. 
he ſnake no ſooner hiſt, 
But virtue heard it, and away ſhe Hy d. Craſbaw, 


Thither, full fraught with miſchievous revenge, 


Accurs'd, and in a curs'd hour, he hies. Milton. 
Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged tree 

Hang up thy lute, and bie thee to the ſea. Waller. 
The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, hier. Dryden. 
(2.) Auſter ſpy d him; . 

Cruel Auſter thither hy'd him. Craſhaw. 


HVERARCH. . , ['«g@- and dg; bierargue, Fr.] The 


chief of a ſacred order. 
Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 
Forthwith from all the ends of heav'n appear'd, 


Under their bierarchs in. orders bright. Milton. 


Hizzxa'xCHiICAL. adj. [hierarchique, French.] Beloaging 


to facred or eccleſiaſtical government. 


1. A facred 

overnment ; rank or ſubordination of holy beings. 2. 
cleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 

.) Out of the Bierarchies of angels ſheen, u 


The gentle Gabriel eall'd be from the reſt. Fairfax. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the. hymnick notes 

In birds, heav'n's choriſters, ick throats ; 
"Which, if did nat-die, might ſem to be i 

A tenth rank in the h rarchy, Donne. 

from the ſummit of the (ky, 

Environ'd with his winged hiararchy, | 

The world ſurvey d. Sandys. 
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Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milton. 
The bleſſedneſ of mortal wights, now queſtionleſs the high- 
eſt ſaint in the celeſtial bierarchy, began to be ſo i ned 
that a great part of the divine was add ſolely to 
her | x Hoe Vocal Foreft. 


2.) The eg had more 
FA — hierarchy of England. 
- While the old Levitical hierarchy 
the miniſterial office to lay the ſacrifices. South. 
Conſider what I have written, from regard for the church 
eſtabliſhed under the hierarchy of biſhops. Swift, 
HIEROGL.Y PH. n. . [hieroglyphe, French; ie23c, 
HIEROGL Y'PHICK. ſacred, and yauPw, to carve,] 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a word was implied. 
 Hieroglyphicks were uſed before the alphabet was invented. 
Hieroglyph ſeems to be the proper ſubſtantive, and hiero- 
- glyphick the adjective. 2. The art of writing — v1; ape 
(.) This bieroglyphick of the Egyptians was eretted for pa- 
rental affection, manifeſted in the protection of her young ones, 
_ her neſt was ſet _ 8 —4 4 3 
ſt the ians is er ick of life. 
_ A lamp among gyptian . 
The firſt writing men uſed was only the ſingle pictures and 
gravings of the things they wonld repreſent, which way of ex- 
preſſion was afterwards called hieroglypbick. Mood ward. 
Between the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with h:eroglyphicks grac'd. Pope. 
(2.) No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, and con- 
Kquent]y it is againſt all the rules of b:erog/yph to aſſign any 
animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 
Hiz xocLY'pHICAL. ; adj. [hieroglyphique, French; from 
HiexocLyY'enics. the noun.] 1. Charged with hie- 
roglyphical ſculpture. 2. Emblematical ; expreſſive of 
ſome meaning beyond what immediately appears. 
(1.) In this place ſtands a ſtately hierog lyphical obeliſk of 
marble. Sandys's Travels. 
(..) Thr Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 


Bacon. 


And, ſtripp d, returns into his prime; 

If my affeflion thou would" win, 

Firſt caſt thy bierog lypbick ſkin. Cleaveland. 
The original of conceit was probably bhierozlyphical, 


which after became mythological, and, by a proceſs of tradition, 
ſole into a total verity, which was but partly true in its mora- 
lity. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

HrenocLy'rmIcalLy. adv. [from hieroghyphical.] Em- 
blematically. 

Others have ſpoken emblematically and hierog yphically as 
the Egyptians, and the phoenix was odors ava ot the 
ſun. Brown's FVulg ar Errours. 
Hitzro'Grarny. 2. . [ih and yeagy.] Holy writing. 
Hiz'xornanT. n. . [igoPailng.] One who teaches rules 

of religion; a prieſt. 

Herein the wantonneſs of 


* s, and = _ of their hea- 
theniſh prieſts and hierophants, abundantly gratified the fancies 
of the — : Hall, Origin of Mankind. 

To HIGGLE.. v. n. [of uncertain etymology ; probably 


corrupted from haggle.] 1. To chaffer; to be penurious 
ina in, 2. To go =_ proviſions from door to 
door. is ſeems the original meaning, ſuch proviſions 


being cut into ſmall quantities, 
(r.) In good offices and due retributions we may not be 


| pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble mind, whefe we 


wronged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. Hale. 
————- Baſe thou art! | | 
To higgle thus for a few blows, 
To gain thy knight an op'lent ſpouſe. Hudibras. 
| all this higg ling with thy friend about ſuch a paul 
ſum ? Does of the noble and ric 


this become the generoſi 
John Bull ? Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of John Bull. 
HiccLtpy-riccLeDy. adv. A cant word, corrupred 
from biggle which denotes any confuſed. maſs, as higglers 
carry a huddle of proviſions together. & | 


with the diſcipline. 
continued, it was part of 


| H1G 
Hi'ccLz x. . /. [from higgle.] One who ſells proviſions 


by retail. 


HIGH. adz. [peaÞ, Saxon ; boogh, Dutch. 1. Long up- 


wards ; „ a from the ſurface, or from the centre : 
Oppoſed to deep or long downward. 2. Elevated in place ; 
raiſed aloft : b cpu to low. 3. Exalted in nature. 4. 
Elevated in rank or condition: as, high prieſt. 5. Exalted 
in ſentiment. 6. Difficult; abſtruſe. 7. Boaſtful ; oſten- 
tatious. 8. Arrogant; proud; lofty. 9g. Severe; op- 
preſſive- 10. Noble; illuſtrious. 11. Violent; tem- 
peſtuous; loud. Applied to the wind. 12. Tumultu- 
ous; turbulent; ungovernable. 13. Full; complete: 
applied to time; now uſed only in curſory ſpeech. 14. 
Raiſed to any great degree; as, big pleaſure ; high lux- 
ury ; a high performance ; a high colour. 15. Advanc- 
ing in latitude from the line. 16. At the mai perfect 
ſtate; in the meridian: as, by the ſun it is high 
noon : whence probably the expreſſion, high time. 17. 
Far advanced into antiquity. 18. Dear ; exorbitant in 
price. 19. Capital ; great ; oppoſed to little: as, high 

treaſon, in oppoſition to petty. - 1 
(1.) Their andes, or mountains, were far higher than 
thoſe with us; whereby the remnants of the generation of men 
were, in ſuch a icular deluge, faved. Bacon. 
The higher parts of the earth being continually — , and 
lower continually gaining, they muſt of neceſſity at length 
come to an equality. Burnet's Theory. 
(2.) They that ſtand high have many blaſts to ſhake them, 

And, if they fall, they dah themſelves to pieces. | 
| Shakeſp. Richard III. 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes afall, and ſhakes at ev'ry dlal. Dryden. 
Reaſon elevates our thoughts as high as the ſtars, and leads 
us through the vaſt ſpaces of this mighty fabrick ; yet it comes 
far ſhort of the real extent of even corporeal being. Locke. 
(3-) The higheſt faculty of the ſoul. | Baxter. 
(4.) He wooes both high and low, both rich and poor. 


Shakeſpeare. 
O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. Dryden. 
(F.) Solomon liv'd at eaſe, nor aimed beyond 
Higher deſign than to enjoy his ſtate. Miltcn. 
(6.) They meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things. 
Shakeſpeare. 
(7.) His forces, after all the high diſcourſes, amounted re- 
ally but to cighteen hundred foor. Clarendon. 


(8.) The governor made himſelf merry with his hig and 


threatening language, and ſent him word he would neither give 

nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 
(9.) When there ap h on either fide an high hand, vio- 

lent proſecution, cunning advantages taken, and combination, 

then is the virtue of a judge ſeen. Bacon. 
(10.) Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 

I had thought, wearineſs durſt not have attacked ſo hig 

blood. —It doth me, though it diſcolours the complexion of 


my greatneſs to acknowledge it. Shake/þ. 
(11.) More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, 

Or unſeen rocks, than in high ſtorms are loſt. Denham. 

Spiders canvot weave their nets in a high wind. Duppa. 


At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows hig; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. AddiſMn's Cata, 
(12.) Not only tears 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worſe within, 
Began to riſe ; high paſſions, anger, 
Miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, diſcord, hate, ſhook fore 


Their inward tate of mind. Milton. 
Can heav*nly minds ſuch High reſentment ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpight in human woe ? Y 
(. 3.) High time now gan it wax for Una fair, : 
To think. of. thoſe her captive parents dear. Fairy Queen, 


Sweet warriour, when ſhall I have peace with, you ? 
High time it is this war now ended weree | 
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Tt was high time to do ſo; for it was now certain, that forces H1cn-rLY'1NG. Extravagant in claims or opinions. 
were alrea 7 _ 2 2 Weſt. C_ S the wings 
It was high time for to about them. Car Of their big „ rn kings. Virgil. 
( 14.) Solomon liv'd at eaſe, and full i Hrcn-uz'artD. adj. 1. =d with 8 
Of honour, wealth, Jg fare. Milton. Ruiſed into high piles. | 
High ſauces and ſpices are fetched from the Indies. Baker. (r.) The plenteous board bigh-beap'd with cates divi 
bowl the lau wine. Pope. 


(1 5.) They are forced to take their courſe either high to the. , ; 
North, or low to the South. Abbot's Deſcription of the World. gr © 12 1 vaſt unn umber d tore, 


(16.) It is yet high day, neither is it time that the cattle ſhould Of braſs, high-heap'd amidſt the regal dome Pope 
ered. . Gen. XXIX. 7- Hicx-He'ELtD. Having the heel of the ſhoe much 
(x7.) The 8 — the ſeveral days of - raiſed 
week, is v gh, as as the ancient Egyptians, w : 1 
named the Winn according to the ſeven planets. Brown. o, YR d high-beed ſhoes, , 
(18.) If wy muſt be good at ſo high a rate, they know caught as in a nooſe. Swift, 
they may be ſafe at a cheaper. South, mag 122 aloft. 1 
= zb ; . yt ig b -hung taper”s li 
CTT 
Which when the king of gods beheld from big h, Hicn-wt'rTLED. Proud or ardent of ſpirit. 
He ſigh d. Dryden. He fails not in theſe to keep a. ſtiff rein on a higb-mettled 
On High. Aloft ; above ; into ſuperiour regions. 5 — — _ Wes _ 
, f * ) y an erroneous abundance. Cart. 
ide is the fronting gate, rais d on higb, H , — 
With adamantine columns threats the ſky. Dryden. eee 
. ; ; X My breaft I'll burſt with training of my courage, 
Hic n is much uſed in compoltion with variety of mean- But 1 vill chaſtiſe this big h-minded ftrumpet.  Shakeſp. 
23 4+ 1 by 2 _ of wy they were 12 ff, and thou ſtandeſt 
IGH-BLEST. ad}. premely happy. faith: be not þigh-muinded, but fear. Rom. xi. 20. 
The good which we enjoy from : v'n deſcends ; Hicn-exi'ncirLED. Exiravagant in notions of politieks. 
_ — from us ought ſhould _—_ to heav'n This ſeems to be the political cxeed of all the high-principled 
valent, as to concern the mi men I have met with. Swi/t. 
Of God high died, or to incline his will, lowers. bd 88 
Hard to belief may ſeem. : : Milton. Oil of turpentire, though clear as water, being digeſted up- 
: _ -— Gai Swelled much with wind; much in- = = x purely white ſugar of lead, has in a ſhort time afforded 
ated. a bizh-red tincture. Boyle on Colours, 
I have ventur'd Hr6n-s:'asonetD. Piquant to the palate. 
Like little wanton boys that fwim on bladders, | Be ſparing alſo of ale in the ſeaſoning of all his victuals, 
Theſe many Summers on a ſea of glory 5 and ule him not to high-ſeaſoned meats. Locke. 
But far beyond my depth: my high-b/3wn pride Hicn-s1'caTeD. Always looking upwards. 
At length broke under me, and now has left r me, Let high-figbted tyranny range on, ; 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy Till each man drop by =” Shakeſp.. 
* Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. Shateſp. Hicn-se1'xireD. Bold; dating; inſolent. 
Hi'ca-B0K jak ang Hicn SOS ACRES. — Fr, I 
| Ir flomached are they both, ire 3 
Upon the hig h-born beautics of the court: I , deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. Sate. 
There chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart. Rowe. Hi 3 * gy Guitfal z — * 
H1'cu-8uiLT. adj. 1, Of lofty ſtructure. 2. Covered Flatt'ry ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 
with lofty buildings. And poiſon in big h-tafted meats conveys. - Denham, 
(1.) —-—— 1 know him by his ſtride, Hicx-viicepd. Enormouſly wicked. 
The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look Be as a y plague, when Jove 
Havghty as is his pile, b1gh-built and proud. Milton. Will o'er ſome High- wiced city hang his poiſon 
The bigh-buat elephant hiscaftle u Oe. 
igh- is caſtle rears ED | . 
Looks down on man below, and ſtrikes the ſtars. Creech. Fi ©" Thou triumph' 2 * By - od ; nobly hoes. 
His of ak OURE 5 _— deep or glaring colour. And the pleas'd 3 ſmiling 1 e > Pope 
A fever in a rancid oil oduces a ſcorbutick fever, / 55 2 . 
3 Se 1 wo Tl 1 na Hi's E LAND. . /. [high and land.] Mountainous re 
Hicn-pesrGxinc. Having great ſchemes. Sion. des 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear ** 
˖ , , Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own ; 


His hish-defigning thoughts were figur'd there. Dryden, The big blands ſmoak d, cleft by the piercing rays. 
Hie n- r zD. Pampered. a Addiſon. 
A favourite mule, high-fed, and in the pride of fleſh and Ladies in the hightand* of Scotland uſe this diſcipline to their 
mettle, would ſtill be bragging of his family. L' Eftrange. children in the midſt of Winter, and find that cold water does 


Hicu-rLa'Ming. Throwing the flame to a great height. them no harm. ö Lacke. 

Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain, HiokLAN DER. n. f{ [from bighland.] An inhabitant of 
Hizh-flaming, pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope. mountains; mountaineer. | 

Hicn-rii'er. n. J. One that carries his opinion to extra- His cabinet council of h:izblanders. Addiſon. 
vagance. 3 Fg Hi'caLy. adv. [from high.] 1. With elevation as to place 
She « 17 {Om 2 8 . flier ; and it 5 7 and ſituation; aloft. 2. In a great degree. 3. Proud- 
improbable the may alſo be a Papiſt at hea awift. | = g 2 
8 [big n e ambitiouſly. 4. With efteem ; with eſ⸗ 
vated ; proud. 2. Turgid ; extravagant. 2.) Whatever expedients can thoſe heats, which break 
(1) This ftiff-neck d pride nor art nor force can bend, 42 — faktions, cannot RT he uſeful to the publick, 


Nor h:gh-flown hopes to Reaſon's lure deſcend. Denham. and highly tend to its ſafety. N 
(z.) This fable is a high-flowwn hyperbole upon the miſeries It nA but be. | 5 to enliven our — 
of marriage. L"Eftrange, by dwelling often on the ſame conſiderations, " 


HI L 


(4.) —— What thou would bighly, 
That thou wouldſt holily ; would not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. . Shakeſp. 
(4-) Every man that is among you, not to think of himſelf 
more highly than he ought to think. = Rom. Xi. 3. 
Henkes r. adj, [An irregular word.] Higheſt ; top- 
moſt. 
Now is the ſun the bighmoſt hill 
Of this day's "va Ar | : Shakeſp. 
Hi'caness. =. from high.] 1. Elevation above the 
ſurface ; altitude; loftineſs. 2. The title of priaces, an- 
ciently of kings. 3. Dignity of nature ; ſupremacy. 
*. r Shakeſp 
crave no more than that your s 'd. > 
How long in vain had nature aero frame L 
A perfect princeſs, ere her highueſi came ? Waller. 
Beauty and greatneſs are eminently joined in your royal 


4. . . 
50 Deſtruction from God was a terrour to me, and by 
reaſon of his bighneſs I could not endure. Fob, xxxi. 23 

Hicnr. [This is an imperfeR verb, uſed only in the pre- 
rerite tenſe with a patlive fignification : Þaran, to call, 
Saxon ; heſſen, to be called, German.] 1. Was named; 
was called. 2. It is ſometimes uſed as a participle paſ- 
five : called ; named. Ic is now obſolete, except in bur- 
leſque writings. 

(1.) The city of the great king hight it well, 

Wherein eternal peace and happineſs doth dwell. Spenſer. 
Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer 

For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 

So hight her cock. Dryden's Nun Prieſt. 
(2-) . tho reſt a good old woman was, 


121 ubberd.. Hubberd's Tale. 
he hight. Pope. 


Hi onwarzk. x. / [high and water.] The utmoſt flow 
of the tide. 
They have a way of draining lands that lie below the brgh- 
water, and. are ſomething above the low-water mark. 
Mortimer. 
Hicnwa'y. u. f. [high and way.] 1. Great road; pub- 
lick path. 2. Figutatively a train of action witk appa- 
rent conſequence. 
(1.) ————  Sofew there be 
That chuſe the narrow path, or ſeek the right: 
All keep the broad highway, and take delight 


With many rather for to go aſtray. Fairy Queen. 
Two inſeriptions gave a great light to the hiſtorics of Appius, 
. who made the bighway, and of Fabius the dictator. on. 
Ent'ring on a broad highway, 

Where power and titles ſcatter d lay, @ 
He ſtrove to pick up all he found. Swift. 
(2) I could mention mere trades we have loſt, and are in the 
bighway to loſe. Child on Trade. 


 HiGctwavman. n. / [highway and man.] A robber that 
unders on the publick roads. g 
Tis like the friendſhip of pickpock ets and higheeuaymen, that 
obſerve ſtrict juſtice among themſelves. Bentley. 
A remeiy like that of giving my money to an hig hwwayman 
before he attempts to take it by force, to prevent the fin of rob- 
bery. | Swift. 
Hi'G6Larex. . An herb. Ainſwarth, 
HIL AIT v. n. , [hilaritas, Lat.] Merriment ; gayety. 


Averroes reſtramed his bilarity,. and made no move thereof 


than Seneca commendeth, and. was allowable in Cato ; that is, 
a ſober incaleſcence from wine. | Brown, 


Hiro, in Zlrick's mar, is interpreted: a lord or lady: 
fo. Hildebert is a noble lord; Mathild, an heroick lady 

a Gi hen. 

Hr'L.pinG. =. /. [ pild, Saxon, ſignifies a ford: E 

bi ding means originally a It le 774 in contempt, for a 

man that has galy the d\licacy or bad qualiiics of high 

rank ; or a term of reproach abbreviated fi om /irderiing, 


HIM 


degenerate. Hughes's Spenſer.] 1. A ſorry, paltry, cow- 
ardly fellow. 2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean wo- 


man, 
(1.) He was ſome +þ:i/ding fellow, that had ftol'n 


ow 2 rode on. TO Halſp. 
our lordſhip find him not a hi ling me no more in 
your reſpett. | 5 Shateſp. 


Ade for a inry, » quires cloth, = Shak. Cymbe 
A „ a lquare's cloth. . . 
(2.) Laura, to his 1575 was but a kitchen wench; 
* 2 Hero, b:/4ings and harlots. Shakeſp. 
is idle toy, this hilaling ſcorns my power, 
And ſeis us all at — , 
HILL. =. / (pil, Saxon.] An elevation of ground .lefs 


than a mountain. 


My ſheep are thoughts,. which I both guide and ſerve ; 
Their paſture is fair bill of fruitleſs love. Sidney. 
Jeruſalem. is ſeated on. two hills, 
Ot height unlike, and turned fide to fide. Fairfax. 


Three ſides are ſure imbar'd. with crags and Fille, 
The reſt is eaſy, ſcant to riſe eſpy d; 
But mighty bulwarks fence the Ss part : 
So art helps nature, nature ſtrengtheneth art. Fairfax. 
When our eye ſome proſpect would purſue, 
Deſcending from a hi, looks round to view. Granville. 
A hilt is nothing but the neſt of ſome metal or mineral, 
which, by a plaſtick virtue, and the efficacy of ſubterrmean- 
fires, converting the adjacent earths into thei: ſubſtance, do in- 
creaſe and grow. Cheyne. 


HILLock. n. /. [from hill] A little hill. 


Vet this, alas is not great to the greater: 
What, you, doth æhiανν ſhow by the lofty 8 
Sometimes walking not unſeen. | 
By hedge-row elins, on billocks green. Milton. 


This mountain, ard a few neighbouring Hillacis that lie 
ſcattered about the bottom of it, is the whole circuit of theſe 
dominions. Ad. liſan on Italy. 

H1'LLy. adj. [from 51¼¼.] Full of hills; unequal to the 
ſurface. | 

Towards the hilly corners of Druina remain yet her very 
Aborigines, thruit among an aſſembly of mountains. Hobel. 

Climbing to a hilly keep, 
He views his | duc in vales afar. Dr yen. 
Lo! how the Norick plains 

Riſe billy, with large piles of flaughter'd knights. Phillips. 

Hilly countries afford the moſt antertaining proſpetts, tho? 
a man would chule to travel through. a plain one. Adtijon, 

HiLT. 3. /. [ Pilt. Saxon, from Pealdan, to hold.] The 
handle of any thing. particularly of a ſword, 
Now fits expectation in the air, 

And hides a ſword from hi/t unto the point, | 

With crowns imperial; crowns and coron-is. Shake't. 

ake thou the et, 

And when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 

Guide thou the ſword, 

Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of brafs diipliys 
| A. reddy gleam ; whole hilt, a lilver blaze. Pope's Oli. 
HIM. [him, Saxon.] 4. The obiique caſe of he, 2. Hin 
was anciently uſed for it in a neutral ſenſe. 
(1.) Me he reſtored unto my office, and he he hanged. 
Goa. Ali. 

(2.) The ſubjunctive mood hath evermote fone conjunction 

joined with him. Acctdeiicc. 

Hus E Lr. pron. [bim and /e/f.] 1. Iu the nominative the 
ſame as be, only wore empuatical, and more expreilige of 
individual per ſonality. 2. It is added to a perlunal pro- 
noun or DUUn, by way of emphaticii-dgiferimination. 3. 
Iancient authours it is uſed neatrally tor %. 4. In the 
cbiique caſes it has a reciprocal ſrgaftication. 5. It is 
ſometimes not reciprocal. | 

(.) It was a ſparing {peech- of the ancients to (ay, that a 
friend is another bznſelf ; for that à friend is tar more than 
himſelf. Bacov. 


Robe f Jane Shore. , 


Shak. Jul. Cæſuu. 


— — ——— — 


HIN 


Wich frame remembers, while Himſelf was one 


Denbam. 


Of the ame herd, bimfelf the fame had done. 
Judges. 


(2.) He Finzſelf returned again. 


God himſelf 18 with us for our captain. Chron. 
(3. She is advanc d 

Above the clouds as high as Heav'n himpelF. Shakeſp. 

(A.) David hid himſelf in the field. Samucl. 


(5. ) I perceive it was not altogether your brother's evil diſpo- 
fition made him ſeck his death; but a provoking merit, ſet 
awork by a reproveable badneſs in b:mnſelf. Shakeſþ. 

Nothing in nature can fo peculiarly gratify the noble diſpoſi- 
tions of humanity, as for one man to ſee another ſo much him- 
ſelf as to ſigh his griefs, and groan his pains, to ting bis joys, 
and do and feel every thing by ſympathy. South. 

By etvistLF. Alone; unaccompanied, 
Ahab went one way | by himſelf, Obadiah went another way 
by himPelf. Kings. 
His. n. / [in] A meaſure of liquids among Jews, con- 
taining about ren pints. 

With the one lamb a tenth deal of flower, mingled with the 

fourth part of an hig of beaten oil, Exad. xxix. 40. 


HIND. adi. compar. hinder ; ſupetl. hindmoft. I Pyndan, 
Saxon.) Backward ; contrary in poſition to the tace : as, 
hind legs. See Hinotr and HinDmMosT. 

Bringing its tail to its head, it bends its back fo far till its 
head comes to touch its hind part, and ſo with its armour ga- 


thers itſelf into a ball. Ray. 
The ſtag | 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound like more, 
And fears his hind legs will o'eriake his fore. Pope. 
Hinwv. u. /. ¶ Pinde, Saxon, from hinnus, Latia.] 1. The 


ſhe to a ſtag ; the female of red deer. 2. [ Pine, Saxon.] 
A ſervant. 3. [}ineman, Saxon.] A peaſant ; a boor ; 
a mean ruſtick. 
(1.) How he flew, with glancing dart amiſs, 
A gentle bind, the which the lovely boy 


Did love as life. Fairy Queen. 

Can't thou mark when the binds do calve ? Job. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 

Not though the brazen-footed hind he flew. Dryden. 


(2.) A conple of Ford's knaves, his binds were called forth 
by their miſtreſs, to carry me in the name of foul cloaths to 
Datchet-lane. Shakeſp. 

(3-) The Dutch, who came like y hinds before, 

To reap the harveſt their ripe years did yield, 

Now look like thoſe, when rolling thunders roar, 

And ſheets of light'ning blaſt the ſtanding field, Dryden. 

He cloth'd himſelf in coarſe array, | 
A lab'ring hind in ſhew. Dryden's Fables. 
HixDEZ“TAAIES. n. / The fame as raſpberries. 


Ainſworth. 


To HINDER. v. a. [pin>pan, Saxon.] To obftruQt ; to 


ſtop ; to let; to impede. . 

Hinder me not, ſeeing the Lord hath Ry way. 

en. xxiv. 56. 

The whole world ſhined with clear light, and none = 
bindered in their labour. Wiſd. xvii. 20. 

If the alms were hindered only by entreaty, the hinderer is 
not tied to reſtitution, becauſe entreaty took not li awa 
from the giver. Taylor Rule of living holy. 


Solitude damps thought and wit; too much company diſſi- 


pates and hinders it from fixing. Temple. 
What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of families, 
from having the — right? Locke, 
To Hiſnpes, v.n. To raiſe hinderances ; to cauſe impe- 


diment. 
You minimus of hindering knot- made. Shakeſp. 
This objection binders not but that —— actions of ſome 


commander, enterpriſed for the Chriſtian cauſe, and executed 
happily, may be written. Dryden. 


Hi'xDtr. adj. [from hind.] That which is in a poſition 
contrary to that of the face : oppoſed to fore. a 


HIN 


Bears, fighting with any man, ſtand 


is f, 
and ſo this did, being ready to give me a binder feet, 


embracement. 


| Fial 
4 4 0 — 7 —_ the horſe ſtuck to the mountain, white 

c reared up in the air, the with great difficult 

himſelf from diding off his back. 8 ph A e. 
Hi v De RAN CE. A. [from Hinder. ] I iment ; let; 
ſtop ; obGruQtion ; with of, ſometimes with 70 before the 
thing hindered ; with te before the perſon. 

Falſe opinions, touching the will of God to have things done, 
are wont to bring forth mighty and violent practices againf the 
binderances them, and thoſe practices new opinions more per- 
nicious than the firſt; yea, moſt extremely ſometimes oppoſite 

do the firſt. | | Hooker, 

They mult be in every Chi iſtian church the ſame, except mere 
umpoſſivility of fo having it be the hinderance. Hooker. 


What binderance have they been to the knowledge of what is 
well done ? . Dryden. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, x 

One ſoul ſhould both in{pire, and neither prove 
His fellow's hind"rance in purſuit of love? Dryden. 


He muſt conquer all theſe difficulties, and remove all theſe 
hinderances out of the way that leads to juſtice. Atterbury. 
Hi'noerEr. n. from hinder.] He or that which hin- 
ders or obſttucts. 
Brakes, great binderers of all plowing, grow. May. 
Hi'xpeRLING. n. /. [from hind or hinder.) A paltry 
worthleſs, degenerate animal. 
HIN DERMOSt. 4%. [ This word ſeems to be leſs proper 
than hindmoſt.] Hindmoſt ; laſt ; in the rear. 


He put the handmaids and their children foremoſt, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and Joſeph I inder mot. 


| Geneſis. 
Like-to an enter'd tide, they all ruſh by, _ 
And leave you hmdermoſt. Shakeſp. 
Hi'npMosT. adj. [hind and moſt.) The laſt ; the lag; that 
which comes in the rear. 
"Tis not his wont to be the b:ndmoff man, 


Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shak. H. VT. 
He met thee by the way, and ſmote the bindmofi. of thee, 
even all that were feeble behind. Deut. xxv. 18. 

Let him retire, betwixt two ages caſt, 

The firſt of this, and hindmoft of the laſt, 

A loſing gameſter. Dryden. 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won; 

So take the hinameſ, hell — he ſaid, and run. Pope. 


HinGe. 2. /. [or hingle, from hangle or hang.] 1. Joints 
upon which a gate or door turns. 2. The cardinal points 
of the world, Eaſt, Weſt, North, and South. 3. A go- 
verning rule or 8 4. To be off the HIN GES. To 
de in a ſtate of irregularity and diſorder. 

(1.) At the gate 
Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-open'd wide, 

On —_—_ bing et turning. " Milton, 
from the hinge their ſtrokes the gates divorce, 
And where the way they cannot find, they force. Denham. 

Heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down from high; I 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly, 

The gates are forc'd. 

(2.) If when the moan is in the hinge at Eaſt, 
The birth breaks forward from ta native reſt ; 
Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 
2 — — * Creech's Manilius. . 

3. inge of puniſhment might turn upon a law, 

w all men, who did not marry 9. age of five and 
twenty, ſhould pay the third part of their revenue, Temple. 
(4) The man's ſpirit is out of order anrl off the binges ; and 
till that be put into its right frame, he will be perpetually diſ- 


Tillot fon. 
Methinks we ſtand on ruins, Nature ſhakes 42 
9 
, it t 
| Toleap from off its binges. , 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


HIP 
7. HirG:. v. 4. [fromthe noun.] 1. To-furniſh with 
inges. 2. To bend as. an hinge. N 


(2.) Be thou a flatt rer now, and hinge thy knee ; 
And let his very breath, whom thoul't obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap. Shakeſþ. 
To Hin's. v. a. [enter, French. Skinner.] To bring to 
mind by a flight mention or remote alluſion ; to mention 
imperfectly. : 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike. 
In waking whiſpers, and repeated dreams, | 
To hint pure thought, and warn the favour'd ſaul. Thoziſen. 
To HinT at. To allude to ; to touch flightly upon. 
Speaking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill remembers that agri- 
culture ought to be ſome way biuted at throughout the whole 
poem. Addiſon on the Georgicks. 
Hi xv r. . . [from the verb.] 1. Faint notice given to the 
mind ; remote alluſion ; diſlant infiauation. 2. Suggeſ- 
tion ; intimation. | 
(1.) Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and intimations, 
the firſt bints and whiſpers of good and evil, that paſs in his 


Pope. 


heart. South. 
(2.) — On this Jint I ſpake, 
She lov d me for the dangers I had paſt. Shakeſp. Otbello. 


Actions are fo full of circumſtances, that, as men obſerve 
ſome parts more than others, they take different bints, and put 
different interpretations on them. | Addi ſon. 


HIP. n=. , [Pype, Saxon.] 1. The joint of the thigh. 
2. The haunch ; the fleſh of the thigh. 3. To have on 
the Hie. [A low phraſe.] To have an advantage over 
another. It ſeems to be taken from hunting, the hip or 
haunch of à deer being the part commonly ſeized by the 


dogs. 
2 How now, which of your hips has the moſt profound 
ſciatica. Shakeſp. 
Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, uſing continual 
riding, they were generally moleſted with the ſciatica, or brp 
gout. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
(. 2.) — So ſhepherds uſe 
To ſet the fame mark on the hig 


Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. Hudibras. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the moniter grinds, 
And ranch'd his Hips with one continu'd wound. Dryden. 


(3+) If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cheriſh 
For his quick hunting, ſand the putting 
I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the hip. Shakeſp. Othello. 
H1e. n. , [fiom Peopa, 'Saxon.] The fruit of the briac 
or the dogroſe. 
Eating bips and drinking watery foam. Hubberd Tale. 
Why ſhould you want? Behold the earth hath roots 
The oaks bear maſts, the briars ſcarlet hig. Shakeſþ. 
Years of ſtore of haws and bips do commonly portend cold 
Winters. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
To HIT. v. a. [from hip.) 1, To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
2. Hiy-Hoy. A cant word formed by the reduplication 
of hop. | 
(1.) His horſe was hipp'd. Shak 
(2.) Your ditferent taſtes divide our poets cares; 
One ſuot the ſock, t' other the buſkin wears: 
Thus while he ſtrives to pleaſe, he's forc'd to do't, 
Like Volſcius þ:ip-bap in a ſingle boot. Cong rewe. 
Hir. inter jeck. An exclamation, or calling to one; the fame 


as the Latin eho, heus / Ainſworth. 
Hir. adj, A corruption of hy? ochondriack. 
Hi'episn. [ wn Ain/warth, 


HirrocsxvrAuR. u. . [inwoxiilavg®- ; bippocentaure, Pr.] 
A fabulous moniter, half horſe and half man. 
How are poetical fictions, how are bippocentaurs and chimeras 


to be imaged, which are things quite out of nature, and whereof 


we can have no notion? Dryden. 
HiUrpocrass. n. , [hypecras, Fri. quafi vinum Hippocra- 
tis.] A medicated wine. 


* 


H IX 


Sack andthe wellyſpic'd hippocruſa, the wine, 
Wallail the bowl, with ancient ribhands fine, 


HiſpzocaartEs's Sleeve, n. . A woollen bag made by 
joining the two oppoſite angles of a ſquare piece of 
flannel, uſed to ſtrain ſyrups and decoctions for clarifi- 


cation. Quincy. 
Hr'eyoOGRIFF. n. . | {nn and ye; hippogriffe, Fr.] 
A winged horſe ; a being imagine by Atioſto. 
He caught him up, and without wing a 
Of hippogrif bore through the air ſublime. Milton, 
Hrepo'poTAMUS. . /. [imam and 75rap®.] The river 
horſe. An animal found in the Nile. 
Hr ROSE: adj, [hip and ſhot.) Sprained or diflocated in 
the hip. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo like a fool, as if 
you were Þj//bot ? ſays the gooſe to the goſling. _L'Eftrange. 
Hi'eworT. n. /. [hip and wort.] A plant. Ainſworth. 
To HIRE. v. a. [Þynan, Saxon.] 1. To procure any thing 
for temporary ule at a certain price. 2. To engage a man 
to temporary ſervice for wages. 3. To bribe. 4. To en- 
g"ge for pay: with the reciprocal word. 5. To let; to 
ſet for a time at a certain price. This, to prevent ambi- 
guity, has ſometimes the particle out ; as, he hired out 
his houſe to ſtrangers. 
(1.) His ſordid avarice rakes | 
In excrements, and hire the jakes. Dryd. Juv. 
(2.) They weigh filver in the balance, and hire a goldſmith, 


and he maketh it a god. Ha. xlvi. 6. 
I cangot ſtrike at wretched kerns, whoſe arms 


Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Themetes firſt, tis doubtful whether hie d, 

Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, 

Moy'd that the ramparts might be broken down. Dryden. 


(4-) They that were full, hired out themſelves for bread ; 
and they that were hungry, ceaſed. 1 Sam. ii. 5. 
- Hine. . / [Pyne, Saxon.] 1. Reward or recompenſe 

paid for the uſe of any thing. 2. Wages paid for ſer- 
vice. 
(2.) Great thanks and goodly meed to that good ſire; 


He thence departing gave for his pains hire. Spenſer. 
E I — 2 five — crowns, perje | 
The thrifty hire I fav'd under your father. Mate ſp. 
Though little was their ire, and light their gain, 
Vet ſome what to their ſhare he threw. Dryden. 
All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame. Dryden. 


Hi AELIN G. u. /. [from hire.) 1. One who 
es. 2. A mercenary ; a proftitute. 
(1.) The bireling longs to fee the ſhades aſcend, 
That with the zedious day his toil might end, 
And he his pay receive. 
In the * 


penters employe 


carriages. 
TDiis frequent here to ſee a freeborn ſon 
On the left hand of a rich b:re/ing run. Dryd. Jus“. 
(̃32.) Now the ſhades thy evening walk with bays,” 
No h:reling ſhe, no prottitute to praiſe. Pope. 
Hi'zeLlinG. adj. Serving for hire; venal ; mercenary ; 
— what is done for money. 
hen trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of bireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryden. 
Hi RER. n. / [from bire.] 1, One who uſes any thing 
paying a recompenſe; one who employs others paying 
wages. 2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps ſmall 
hortes to let. 
Hinsv'rTe. adj. [hirfutus, Lat.] Rovgh ; rugged. 
There are bulbous, fibrdus, and hirſute roots: the birſute is 
a middle fort, between the bulbous and fibrous ; that, beſides 
the putting forth ſap upwards and downwards, putteth forth in 
round. Facen' Nat. Hiſt. 


ler ves tor was» 


a Sands. 
of Hiero's ſhip there were three hundred car- 


for a year, beſides many other hireling for 
Wilkins's Dadala:. 


HIS 

Hrs. pronoun poſſeſſive. [Þ5x, Saxon.] 1, The maſculine 
poſſeſſive. . to him that was before mentioned. 
2. It was ancientſy uſed in a neutral ſenſe, where we now 
fav its. 3. It is 123 uſer} as a ſign of the genitive 
c ſe: as the man bis pr ound, for the man's ground. Ir > 
nw rarely thus uſed, as its uſe proceeded probably from 
a {alfe opinion that the s formative of the genitive was 
his conttacted. 4. It is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to 
this man's. 5 Anciently before ſelf. 

(1.) England his approaches makes as fierce 


As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shak. H. V. 
— —— It much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend 41s paſſion. Shak. Macb. 


 — 


Heav'n and yourlelf 

Had part in this fair maid ; now heaven hath all, 

And al! the better is it for the maid : 

Your part in her von could not keep from death; 

But heav'n keeps bis part in eternal Hife. H. Ro. and Jul. 

If our father cu ry authority with ſuch diſpoſition as he bears 
this laſt ſurrender cf ig, it will but offend us. Spakeſp. 

He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
on in the wood, has appropriated them to himielt ; nobody can 


deny hut the nouriſhment is 57. Locke. 
Whene'er I ittoop, he offers at a kiſe; 
Ard when my arms I ſtretch, he ſtretches His. Addiſon. 
(2.) Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-honr.d root. Shak. Macbeth. 


Not the dreadful ſpout, 
Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent. Shak. Troilus and Creſſila. 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'i|t, 
But in /g motion like an angel ſings, 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims. Shak, 
This rule is not ſo general, but that it admitteth hit excepti- 
ons. Carew's Survey of Carnaval. 
Opium loſeth ſome of his poiſonous quality, if1t be vapoured 


out, mingled with ſprrit of wine. a Bacon. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 

Fit to be made Methuſalem his page ? Donne. 
By- thy fond conlort, by thy father's ca res, 

By young Telemachus big blooming years. Pope. 

4.) ————— Werel king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for rheir lands, 
Defire hit jewels, and this other's houſe. Shak. 


(5.) Every of us, each for his ſelf, laboured how to recover 
him. Sidney. 
To Hiss. v. 4 [hiſſen, Dutch.] 1. To utter a noiſe like 
that of a ſerpent and ſome other animals. It is remarka- 
ble, that this word cannot be pronounced without . 
the noiſe which it ſignifies. 2. To condemn at a public 
exhibition; which is ſometimes done by g. 

( 1.) In the height of this bath to be thrown into the Thames, 
and cool'd glowing hot, in that ſurge, like a horſeſhoe; think 
of that; b:/ſing hot. Shak. 

The merchants ſhall hi at thee. Ezek. xxvii. 36. 

See the furies ariſe : 
See the ſnakes that they rear, | 
How they biſs in their hair. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt. 
Againſt the ſteed he threw 

His forceful ſpear, which, +i/ing as it flew, 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks. 

(2.) Men fhall purſue with merited diſgrace ; 

Hijs, clap their hands, and from his country chaſe.* Sandys. 

To Hiss. v. 4. Pircean, Saxon.] 1. To condemn by hiſ- 
ſing ; to explode. 2. To procure hiſſes or diſgrace. 

(1.) Every one will hiſt him out to his diſgrace. Ecel. xxii. 2. 

She would fo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that, inſtead of 
2 plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be hiſſed off the ſtage. More. 

I have ſeen many ſucceſſions of men, who have ſhot them. 
ſelves into the world, ſome bolting out upon the with vaſt 
applauſe, and others hiſſed off, and quitting it with diſgrace, 


| Dryden. 
Will you venture your all upon a cauſe, which would be 
Collier on Deelling. 


hifſed out of all the courts as ridiculous ? 


Dryd. 


H1IS 


(2.) —— Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but fo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue | 
Will %, me to my grave, Shak. Winter's Tale. 
What's the neweſt grief? 
— That of an hour's. age doth hiſs the ſpeaker, 
Fach minute teems a new one. Shak. Macbeth. 
f1155. . (From the verb.] 1. The voice of a ſerpent, and 
oi fone ther animals. 2. Cenfure ; expreſſion of con- 
tempt nied in thearres. | 
(1.) He hiſs for hiſs return d, with forked tongue 
To torked tongue. 
«18: He heard 
On all ſiddes, from innumer:ble tongues, 
A diſmal vuniverfal hiſs, the found 
Of publick ſcorn ! 
Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of iges, blows, or want, or loſs of ears. Pope. 

His T. iter. [Ot this word I know not the original; ſome 
thought it a corruption of bufb, huſb it, huſhr, hit; but 
I have heard that it is an Irith verb counnanding filence, | 
An exclamation commanding fflence. 

Mute filence h, along! 
Leſt Philomel will deign a fo 
In her ſweeteſt faddeſt plight, 
Smoothing the rugge:| brow of night. Milton. 
Hift, bift, fays another that ſtood by, away, doctor; for 
here's a whale pack of ditmals coming. Si. 
His rolR IAN. 2. /. [hiftoricus, Latin; biflorien, Fr.] A 
writer of facts and events; a writer of hiſtory. 
What thanks ſufhcient, or what recompence 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine f 
Hiſtorten ! M.Iton. 
Our country, which has produced writers of the firſt figure in 
every other kind of work, has been very barren in good þi/tori- 
ans. Adiliſou. 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 
The long Hiſtorian of my country's woes. 

HISTORICAL. 

HIS TO RICK. 5 
of facts and events. 
or narrative. 

(..) Becauſe the beginning ſeemeth abrupt, it needs that you 
know the occaſion of theſe feveral adventures; for the me- 
thod of a poet hifforical is not ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer. 

Spenſer. 

In an h:florical relation we uſe terms that are moſt proper and 

beſt known. Burnet's I becry. 
Here riſing bold, the patriot's honeſt face; 

Pope. 


There warriors frowning in hiſtoricſ braſs. 
(2.) With equal juſtice and b&xForich care, 
Their laws, their toils, their arms with his compare. Pricr, 
HisTo'x1caLLy. adv. [from biflorical.} In the manner 
of hiſtory ; by way of narration. 

The goſpels, which are weekly read, do all hifforically de- 
clare ſomething which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt himſelf either 
ſpoke, did, or ſuffered in his own perſon. Hooker. 

When that which the word of God doth but deliver hiftorr- 
cally, we conſtrue as if it were legally meant, and fo urge it 


further than we can prove it was intended, do we not add to the 
laws of God ? * Hooker. 


After his life has been rather invented than written, 1 ſhall 
conſider him þiflorica/ty as an author, with d to thoſe 
works he has lett behind him. Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

To HisTo'x1ry. v. a. [from hiftory.] To relate; to re- 
cord in hiſtory. | | 
——— O, muſe, iflorify 


Her praiſe, whoſe praiſe to learn your (kill hath framed me. 


Sidney 

The third age they term hiftoricon ; that is, ſuch wherein 
matters, have been more truely hiftorified, and therefore may be 
Mao x 7 6 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ST ORIO GRAPHER. . /. [irogia and yeatu ; biſloriogra- 
phe, Fr.] An hiſtorian ; a writer of hiſtory. ' * 


Milton, 


Milton. 


Pope. 
adj, (biſterique, Fr. Hiſtoricus, Latin. 
1. Containing oc giving an account 
2. Suitable or pertaining to hiſtory 


The method of a poet hiſtorical is not ſuch as of an biforio- 
grapher. ; 


Spenſer. 


„ 


What ideas muſt conceive of perſons famous 
among us, thould form their notions of them the 
writings of thoſe our hei bert s Alen. 


put the journals into a ſtrong box, after the manner of the 
hifloriograj hirs of ſome eaſtern monarchs. 
Arbuthnot's Hiflery of Febn Bull. 
HrsTorIo'GnaPHy. . /. [irogia and yeapy.] The att 
or employment of an kiſtorian. 
HISTORY. . /, [irogia ; hiftoria, Lat. Biſteire, Fr.] 1. 
A narration of events and facts delivered with dignity. 2. 
Narration; relation. 3. The knowledge of facts and 


events. | 
(1.) Juſtly Cæſar ſcorns the poet's lays ; 


It is to Hi. y he truſts for praiſe. Pofe. 

(2.) The 5ifory part lay within a little room. Wiſeman. ' 
What Fiores of toil could I declare? 

But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair. Pofe. 


(3.) —_ fo far as it relates to the affairs of the Bible, is 
neceſſary to divines. Watts. 
Hri'srory Piece. u. ſ. A picture repreſenting ſome memo- 
rable event. | 

His works reſemble a large hiffory f iece, where even the leſs 
important figures have ſome convenient place. Pope. 
HIiSTRIONICAL. Weyl from hiffrio, Lat. hiftrion, Fr.] 
HIS TRIO NICK. efit.ing the ſtage ; ſuitable to a 
player; becoming a buffoon; theatrical. 
His r RTI ONICAEL v. adv. [from hiſtrionical.] Theatrically; 


in the manner of a buffoon. 


7 HIT. v. a. (from idtus, Latin, Minſhew ; from bitte, 


Daniſh, to throw at random, Junius] 1. To ſtrike; to 
touch with a blow. 2. To touch the mark; not to miſs. 
3. To attain; to reach; not to fail: uſed of tentative 
experiments. 4. To ſuit ; to be conformable to. 5. To 
ſtrike ; to catch by the right bait ; to touch properly. 6. 
To Hit of. To ſtrike out; to fix or determine luckily. 
7. To Hir out. To perform by good luck. | 
(t.) When I firſt ſaw her I was preſently ftricken ; and I, 
like a fooliſh child, that when any thing hits him will ſtrike him- 
ſelf again upon ity would needs look again, as though I would 


perſuade mine eyes they were deceived.  Siqney. 
His conſcience Malt hit him in the tceth, and tell him his fin 
and folly. : South. 
(2. ) Is he a god that ever flies the light ? 
Or naked he, diiguis d in all untruth ? : 
If he be blind, how hittetb he fo right? Sidney. 


So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and to hit the mark 


with a ſhaking hand. . South. 
(3-) Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is fo hit in you, 
His very air, that I ſhould call you brother, 93 
As I did him. | Shakeſp. 
Search eyery comment that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind. 
Roſcomm. 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to hit the notes 
right, put it paſt doubt that they have perception, and retain 
ideas, and uſe them for patterns. Locke. 
Here's an opportunity to ſhew how great a bungler my author 


is ig bitting features. Atterbury, 
(4-) Hail, divineſt melancholy ! 
Whoſe faintly qe 7 is too bright. Os 
To hit the ſenſe of human light. Alilton. 


.) There you hit him: St. Dominick loves charity exceed- 
ingly ; that argument never fails with him. Dryden. 
(6.) What prince ſoever can bit ¶ this great ſecret, need 
know no more either for his own ſafety, or that of the people he 
verns. Tem le. 
(7. ) Having the ſound of ancient poets ringing in his ears, he 
mought needs in ſinging bit out ſome of their tunes. Spenſer. 
To Hit. v. n. 1. To claſh ; to collide. 2. To chance 
luckily ; to ſucceed by accident; not to miſs. 3. To ſuc- 
ceed; not to miſcarry. 4. To g on. 
(n+) If bodies be extenſion alone, how ean they move and hit 


Hir. n. /. [trom the verb. 


H IT. 


one againſt mother; or what can make diſtinct ſurfaces in an 
uniform extenſion ? 5 - I oche. 
Bones, teeth, and ſhells being ſuſtained in the water with 
metallick corpuſcles, and the faid corpuſcles meeting with and 
b1tting upon thoſe bodies, become conjoined with them. 
- Woodward. 
(=) Oft expectation fails, and moſt oft there 
ere moſt it promiſesy and oft it ts 

Where hope is coldeſt, and deſpair moſt fits. Shakeſp. 
(3-) The experiment of binding of thoughts would be diver- 

ſified, and you are to note whether it hits for the molt part. 
Bacon's Natur alifliſlory. 
But thou bring'ſ valour too and wit, 


Two things that ſeldom fail to it. Hudibrar, 

This may hit, tis more than barely poſſible. Dryden. 
All human race would fain be wits, 

And millions miſs for one that hits. Fut. 


(4. ) There is a kind of conveying of effectual and imprinting 
paſſages amongſt compliments, which is of ſingular uſe, if a 
man can hit upon it, Bacon. 

You've hit upon the very ſtring, which touch'd, 

Echoes the found, and jars within my foul ; 

There hes my griet. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

It is much, if men were from 2 that they ſhould not 
find out the way of writing ſooner: ſure he was a fortunate 
man, who, after men had been eternally fo dull as not to find 
it out, had the luck at laſt to Hir? upon it. Tillotjon. 

There's a juſt medium betwixt eating too much and too little; 
and this dame had hit upon't, when the matter was { ordered 
that the hen brought her every day an egg. L'Eftr. 

None of them hit upon the art. Adcdiſon. 

There's but a true and a falſe prediction in any telling of 
fortune; and a man that never hits on the right ſide, cannot be 
called a bad gueſſer, but muſt miſs out of 2 Bentley. 
1. A ftroke. 2. A chance; 
a fortuitous event. 3. A lucky chance. 

(1.) The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes between you 
and him, he ſhall not exceed you three bits. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

So he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais d, 

And at each hit with wonder ſeem amaz'd. Dryden. 

(2.) To ſuppoſe a watch, by the blind hits of chance, to per- 
form diverſity of orderly motions, without the regulation of 
art, this were the more pardonable abſurdity. Glanunle. 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds but we ſhall 
judge wrong; and " we ſhould judge right, yet it is not pro- 
perly ſkill, but chance; not a true judgment, but a lucky hit. 

South. 
But with more lucky hit than thoſe 

That uſe to make the * depoſe. Hudibras. 

The fiſherman's waiting, and the lucky hit it had in the con- 
cluſion, tells us, that honeſt endeavours will not fail. 

L'Eflr Ange. 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 

And things and h1ts fortuitous aroſe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 

For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring ? 

lackmore. 

(3-) Have all his ventures fail d? What, not one hit? 

Shakeſp. 

Theſe hits of words a true poet often finds, without ſeeking. 


Dr yden's Du Freſnoy. 
If at firſt he minds his rte, 
And drinks champaigne among the wits, 


Five deep he toaſts the tow ring laſſes. Prior. 


To HiTcCH. v. n. [Plezan, Saxon, or hocher, French. Skin- 


ner.] To catch; to move by jerks, I know not where it 
is uſed but in the following paſſage ; nor here know well 
what it means. 
Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time 
Slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhyme; 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 


And the fad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pete. 


To Hi'TCHtL. v. a. [See HATCR EL.] To beat or comb 


flax or hemp. 


Hi'Tcxx 1. n. . [hecke!, German.] The inſtrument with 
Which flax is beaten or combed. 


*Qq 
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Hirny. „. /. Ide, Saxon.] A ſmall haven to land wares 
out of vellcl. or boats: as Queenhithe, and Lambbithe, now 


Lambeth, 


Hi 'LiFR, adv. [P1Sep, Saxon.] 1. To this place from 7 


ſome other. 2. It is uſed in oppoſition : hither and thither, 
to this place and that. 3 To this end; to this deſign ; to 
this topick of argument: [buc, Latin. Huc refer exitum.] 
Not much uſed. 
(1. Ceſar, tempted with the fame 
* this ſweet iiland, never conqueret, 
nd envying the Britons blazed name, 


O hideous hunger of dominion, hitber came. Spenſer. 
Men muſt endure 

Their gain hence, even a3 their coming iter. Shakeſp. 
Who brought me He , 

Will bring me hence, no vther guide I ſeek. Nilton. 


(J.) Hereupon dependeth whaiucyer ditference there is between 
the fates of laints in glory; iter we refer whailoever be- 
longeth unto the bighel perfection of man, by way of fervice 
towards God. Hecker. 

Hither belong all thoſe texts, which require of us that we 
ſhould not walk after the floh, but after the ſpirit. TI Act. 

Pi'rtnis. adj. inp} hither me Nearer towards this part. 
After theſe, 

But on the /e Rd, a different ſort, 

From the high neigbb'ring hills deſcended, N'i/fon. 

An eternal duration may be fhorter or longer upon the þ1ther 
end, namely, that extreme wherein it is finite. Hale. 

Hi'THErMOST. adj. [of hither, adv.] Neareſt on this 
ſide. 

That which 1s eternal can be extended to a greater extent at 
the hithermoft extreme. Hale. 

HI TRERATO. adv. from hither.) 1. Vet; to this time. 
2. In any time till now. 3. At every time till now. 
(r.) Hitherto I have only told the reader what ought not to 


be the ſubject ct a picture or of a poem. Dryden. 
(2.) More ample {pirit than H:ther to was wont, 
Here needs me, whules the famous anceſtries 
Of my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount Fairy een. 


(3.) In this we are not their adverſaries, tho* they in the 


other hither to have been ours. He: her. 
Hitberto, lords, what your commands impos'd 
I have perform'd, as reaſon was, obeying. Milton. 


Hitker to ſhe kept her love conceal'd, 

And with thoſe graces evg day bcheld 
The gracetul youth, © Dryden. 
He could not have failed to add the oppoſition of ill fpirits to 
the good: this alone has hitherto been the practice of the 


moderns. ; D, yden's Juvenal. 
To correct them, is a work that has hitherto been aſſumed by 
the leaſt qualified kands. Swift. 


H1i'tHE kWaRD. | adv. | PySeppeand, Saxon. ] This way; 
H1'THER WARDS. towards this place. 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherxcard. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
The king himſelf in perſon hath ſet forth, 
Or hither wards intended ſpeedily. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


A puiſſant and mighty pow'r 
Is marching bitherward in proud array. Shakeſp. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey'd words ; a rougher tongue | 
Draws hitherward. Milton. 


HIVE. a. /. [Þype, Saxon. ] 1. The habitation or artificial 
receptacle of becs. 2. The bees inhabiting a hive. 3. A 


company being together. 
- * So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, 


Are from their hives and houſes driv'n away. Shakeſjeare. 
So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 

Did not a ſound, proportion d to their ear, 

Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the hive. Walter. 


If Bees have each of them a hole in their hives : their honey is 

bi their own, and every bee minds her own concerns. Adiiſon. 
(2.) The commons, like an angry hive of bees 

That want theis leader, ſcatter up and down, Shakeſp. 


HO A 


What modern maſons call a lodge was by an tiquity call- 
42. of free maſons ; and ; wig N dienten hap- 
pens, the going off is to this day called ſwarming. Swift. 
Hive. v. a. [fromthe noun.] 1. To put into hives; to 
harbour. 2. To contain, as in hives; to receive, as to 
an hahitation. 

(1.) Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has been troubleſome to me: 
after his bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely worth * 

ryan. 

When bees are fully ſettled, and the cluſter at the biggeſt, 
hive them. Mertin, Huſband, y. 

(2.) Ambitious now to take exciſe 

Of a more fragrant paradiſe, 


He at Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, 


Where all delicious fweets are /A. Cleavelangd. 
To Hive. v. n. To take thelter together ; to refide col- 
leQively. 
He fleeps by day 


More than the wild cat: drones hve not with me, 
Theretore I part with him. Shakeſp. 
In fammer we wander in a paradifaical ſcene, among groves 
and gardens; but at this ſeaſon we get into warmer hou{tes, 
and ide together in cities. Po; e's Letters, 
Hi'vex. n. , {from hive.] Ore who puts bees in hives. 
Let the hi drink a cup of good beer, and waſh his hands 
and face therewith. Na timer. 
Ho. inter j. [eho ! Latin.] A call; a ſudden exclama- 
Ho a. c tion to give notice of approach, or any thing 

What noiſe there, ho ? 


Here dwells my father Jew: ha, who's within? 
Sha cp. 
Stand, h _ the word along. Shakeips 
—— When I cned hea / 
Like boys, kings would fart forth, and cry, 
Your will. Shakeſp. 


He, ho, come forth and flee. | Zech. ii. 6. 
Hs, ſwain, what ſhepherd owns theſe ragged ſheep ? 
| . Dryden, 
HOAR. adj. [Pan, Saxon.] 1. White. 2. Grey whdcge. 
3. White with fioſt. : 
(1. A people, 
Whom Ireland ſent from * and forreſts hore, Fairfax, 
Iſland of bliſs, all affaults 


oo 


Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fſea-wave. = Thomfur, 
( 2.) It govern'd was and guided, evermore p 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and hoar. Sper; ſer, 


Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng ; 
Youth and bur age, and man drives man along. Pofe. 
Hoar-rrosST. n. J. [hoar and frei.] Ihe congelations of 
dew, in froſty morniogs on the graſs. | 
When the due was gone up, behold upon the face of the wil- 
deineſs there lay a ſinall gound thing, as ſmall as the hourfrof 
on the ground. Excd. xvi. 14. 
In Farenheit's thermometer, at thirty-two degrees, the water 
in the air begins to freeze, which is hoar-frofts. Arbuthnot. 
HOARD. 2. / [( Popd, Saxon.] A ſtore laid up in ſecret ; 
a hidden ſtock ; a treaſure. 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new nuts. 
| Vale paare. 
They might have even ſtarved, had it not been for this pro- 
vidential reſerve, this card, that was ſtowed in the ftrata under- 
neath, and now ſeaſonably diſcloſed, Wadward. 
To Hoarp. v. n. To make hoards; to lay up ſtore. 
He fear'd not once himſelf to be in need, 


Nor car d to hoard for thoſe whom he did breed. Spenſer, 
HAPPY always was it for that ſon, 
Whote father for his hcarding went to hell > Shakeſp. 


To HoarD. v. a. 1. To lay in hoaids; io huſband privily ; 
to ſore ſecretly. 2. It is ſometimes enforced by the par- 
ticic up. | | | 

(1.) The boarded plague of the gods requite your love 
| Shakeſp. 


H OB 


Yeu Hoare ngt health for oven prrvate uſe, 
But on the pubPck ſpend the rich produce. Dry len. 
You will be unſucceſsful, if you give out of a great min, 
who is remarkable fer his frugality for the publics, that he 
you may ſafely, re- 
Arbuthnot f Art of political Lyin7. 
A. ſuperfluous abundance tempts us ta forget God, when it 
is Her de As our — or conſidered as a ſafe, W cron 
proviſion many years. D7Ers. 
(2.) [ have jo * to ain of them, who, becauſe 
u 
= gold, only to look on it themſelves, and hinder others 
— maling uſe of it. D- yen. 
The baſe wretch who hoard: 4 — he can, * 
Is prais'd, and. call d a careful thrifty man. Dryden 
Hoa RAD ER. u. /. [from heard. One that ftores up in les 
cret. 


Sinee commoditiez will be raiſed, this alteration will be an 


to nobady but koarders of . Locke 
Ho'arnound. ./ [marrubium, Lat] A plant. 

Haar bound has its leaves and flower - cup covered very thick 
with a white hoarmeſs : it is famous for the relief it gives in 
moilt aſthmas, of which a thick and viſcous matter is the cauſæ; 
but it is now little uſed. . 


Chaucer, would hoard him up as miſers do their 


" Ho'BsrLex. =. [from hobby.] 


HOC 


7. HO'BBLE. v. n. [to hop, to hopple, to bobble.] 1. To 


walk lamely or aukwardly upon one leg more than the 
other ; to hitch ; to walk with unequal and encumbered 
ſteps. 2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet _ 
aſcribed to verſes, whatever is done with feet is likewiſe 

| alcribed to them. | 
(1.) The friar was hob6/inggthe fame way too. Dryden. 
Some perſons continued à kind of /ob5/ing march on the 
broken arches, but fel] through, Addiſon. 


Was be ever able to walk without leading-ſtrings, without 


being diſcovered by his hobb/ing 2 Swift. 

(2.) Thoſe ancient Romans had a fort of extempore mary 

or untuneable hobbling verſe. ryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, 


She hobbles in alternate verſe. Prior, © 


Ho'ssLe. u. /. [from the verb.] Uneven aukward gair. 


One of his heels is higher than the other, which gives him a 
hobble in his gait. Gulliver”'s Travels. 
Fort hobblers armed, 
Iriſhmen fo called, becauſe they ſerved on hobbies, be 
paid ſix· pence a- piece per diem. , Davies. 


Ho'sszLinGLy. dv. from hobble.] Clumſdy; aukwardly; 


with a halting gait. 


Ho'azivess. n. / [from hoary.} The flate of being whitiſh ; Ho'pzy. n. { [hobereaw, French.] 1. A fpecies of hawk. 


the colour of old mens hair. 

He grows a wolf, his hoarinefs remains, 

3 Dryden. 

HOARSE. adj. Par, Saxon; heerſch, Dutch.] Having 
3 rough, as with a cold; having 2 tough 
tound. 7 4. 


— fit, fit, and a ſong. + AM 
— into t round! y, — 2 ut —_— or ſpitting, or fa 
ing we are Foar/e. 4 5 9 2 hte . ; 
The raven himſelf is haarſe, 
That crakes the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. - Shatkeſp... Macbeth. 
He ſped his ſteps along the 0a7ſe reſounding ſhore. 


The ſtock-dove only through the foreſf cooes, 
Mournfully koar/i Thomſon, 
Ho'arseELY. adv. {om toarſe.) With a rough harſh. 
voice. * 
The hounds at nearer diſtance hogxſely bay d; 
The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary Wald- — 
Ho as EN ESS. n. /: [from 3 Roughneſs of voice. 
The voice is ſometimes intercl by an hoarſeneſs, or 
viſcuous phlegm. Helder. 
L had a voice. in heav'n, ere ſulph'rous ſtreams | 
Had damp'd it to a hnarſenefs. Dryden King Arthur. 
The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions b:a:;ſeneſs in the 
gullet and difficulty of ſwallowing. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


HO'ARY. adj. Pan, Panunz, Saxon: See Hoak.] 1. 
White; whitith 2, White or grey with age. 3. White 
with froſt. 4. Mouldy ; moflly ; rulty. | 

(t.) —— Thus ſhe reſted on her arm reclin'd, 

The boar y willows waving with the wind. 
(2.) x comely palmer, clad in black attire, ' 
Of ripeſt years, and hairs all hoary grey. Spenſer. 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage and majeſty of the hoarz 
old prince in his fo great extremity, diſmiſſed him, and ſent 
him again into the city. Knoiles's Hiffory. 
Has then my to head deſerv'd no better? . Kows. 

Then in full age, and #cary holineſs, 


Addiſon. 


Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. | Prior. 
(1. The teaſons alter; Foary headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the :runton roſe. Shakeſpeare. 


(4.) There was brought out of the city into the camp very 
coarſe, Hoary, moulded bread. Knolles's Hiftor . 
Hon NOB. This is probably corrupted from hab nab by a 
coarſe pronunciation. See HAB NAB. 
His incenſement at this moment is fo implacable, that ſatiſ- 
faction can be none, but pangs of 4 ſepulchre : hok-no5 
is his word ; give't, or take't. Shaker ſp. 


Hock. 


2. [ Hoppe, Gothick, a horſe; hobin, Prench, a pacing 
horſe.] An Iriſh or Scottiſh horſe ; a pacing horſe ; a gar- 


ran. See HossBLer. 3. A ftick on which boys get 
aſtride and ride. 4. A ſtvpid fellow. 
(1.) They have ſuch a hovering poſſeſſion of the Valtoline, 
as an hobby hath over a lark. Bacon, 
The people will like trouts at an artificial fly, and dare 
like larks under the awe of. a painted hobby. L'Eftrange. 
Larks lie dar d to ſhun the Hab's flight. Dryden. 


(3.) Thoſe grave contenders about opiniative trifles look like 
Secrates upon his boy's Lobby horſe. Glarulle, 
As young children, who are try'd in 

Go-carts, to keep thew ſteps from ſlidding, 

When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 

Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer; 

But leap fre librtu, al ſcout. 

On horſe call'd hobby, or without. 

No hobby horſe, with gorgeous top, 

Could with this rod of Sid compare. Fruiſt. 

(4-) I have ſtudied eight or nine wiſe words to ſpeak to you, 
which theſe hobby horſes mult not hear, Shateſp. 


Hazeo'sr.1n. u. / [according to Skinner, for robgeblins, 
from Robin G-odfel/ow, Hob being the nickname of Robin : 
but more probably, according to Wallis and Junius, hop- 
goblins empuſe, becauſe they do not move their feet: 
whence, ſays Mullis, came the boys play of fox in the bole, 
the fox always hopping on one leg.] A fiightiulfairy. 

Fairies, black, grey, green, and white, 

Attend your office and your quality: 

Crier hobgablin, make the fairy o- yes. Haleſy. 
Ho'srrT. n. // A ſmall mortal to thoot little hombs. 
Ho'sxair.. =. , [from hobby and nail.] A nail uſed in 

ſhocing a hobby or. little horſe ; a nail with a thick ſtrong 
head. 

Steel, if thou turm thine edge, I befeech- Jove on my knees 

thou may'ſthe turn'd into he Shakefiearc. * 

We ſhall buy maidens as they buy hobzazilr, by the hundred. 

| Sake). 

Ho'swnairty. adj. [from hobnail] Ser with hobnails, a 

Would'| thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, 

Would'ſt thou, to run the gantlet, thetc expoſe 

Ts a whole company of /.obnaid thaes ? Bryden's Ju v. 
Hock. . [The fame with Y hop, Saxon] Ihe 

joint between the knee and the fcilock. 

To Hock. v. a. [from the noun.) To diſable in the 


hock. 
n. ſ. [from Hoc heim. on the Maine.] Old 


ſtrong Rhenlth, 5 


Pricr, 


Hock MORE. 
*Qqz2 


HOG 


Reſtol'd the faiiting high and mighty, 

With brandy, wine, and aqua wite ; 

And male em ſtoutly overcome 

With bachrarch, bockamore and mum. Hudibras. 

Wine becomes ſharp, as hach, like vitriolick acidity. 

Floyer. 

If cyder-royal ſhould become unpleaſant, and as unfit to bot- 

tle as old bockamore, mix onMHhogthead of that and one of tart 


new cyder together. or timer . 


Ho'cxnens.-n. , [hock and Berb.] A plant; the fame 


with mallows. Ainſworth, 


To Ho'cxLE. v. a. [from Hoch.] To. hamſtring ; to cut 
the ſine vs about the ham or hough. Hanmer 


HICUS POCUS. [The original of this werd is referred by 
Tillotfon to a form of the Romith church. Junius derives 


1ugglers uſing a bag for conveyance. It is corrupted from 

tone words that had once a meaning, and which perhaps 

cannot be diſcovered.] A juggle ; a cheat. 
This gift of becus fecuſüing, and of diſguiſing matters, is ſur- 
priſing. L'EAHrange. 

| HO . n. /. [corrupted perhaps in contempt from hood, a 

hod being - carried on the head.] A kind of trough in 

which a labourer carries mortar to the maſons. 
A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 
A lath, hammer, trowel, a hd or a tray. 
Ho'pman. n. /. [bod and man] A labourer that carries 
_ mortar, 

Hopmaxno'p. n. / Afiſh. 

Thole that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the crab, the craw- 
fiſh, and the hodmanded or dodman. Bacon. 

Hoyce-yromce. n. . [hache pochè, hochepot, quaſi hachis 

en pot, French.] A medley of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our Engliſh tongue a gallimaufrey, or hodge- 
f0odze of all other ſpeeches. 4 
It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks make their 
trachana and beuhourt, a certain hodge-podge of ingre- 
dients. Sandy Travels. 

HopiE ANAL. adj. [hodiernus, Of to-day. 

Hoe. n. /. [ baue, French; houwe, Dutch.) An inſtru- 
ment to cut up the earth, of which the blade is at right 
angles with the handle. | 

They ſhould be thinned with a hae. Mor timer. 

7 Hoe. v. a. [houer, French; houwen, Dutch.] To cut 

or dig with a hoe. 
They muſt be continually kept with weeding and hoeing. 
Mor timer. 

HOG. . / [{hwch, Welſh.] 1. The | name of fwine. 
2. A caſtrated boar. 3. To bring 8 te a fair market. 
To fail of one's deſign. 4. Hog is uſed in Lincolnſhire for 
a ſheep of a certain age, I think of two years. Skinner. 

(.) This will raiſe the prince of bogs, it we grow all to be 


porkeaters. Sh akeſp. 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Porte. 


(3.) You have brought your hogs to a fair market. 


SFectatur. 
Ho'ccorTz. . / [hog and cote.] A houſe for hogs; a 
hogſty. * 


Out of a ſmall hogeote ſixty or eighty load of dung hath been 

raiſed. | : Mortimer. 

Ho'cGEerEL. n. /. A two year old ewe. Ainſworth, 

Hoch. n. / [otherwiſe written ho, how, or —4 from 

horgh, Duich.] A bill; riſing ground; a cliff. Obſo- 

lete. | 

T hat well can witneſs yet unto this day, 

The weſtern hogh, beſprinkl'd with the gore 

a Of mighty Goëmot. 

Hoa np. . /. (bog 
hogs. 


Fairy 


and Pype, a keeper.] A keeper of 


Lueen. 


HOI 
The terms hogherd and cowkeeper are not to be uſed in our 
poetry; but there are no finer words in the Greek, a 
8 Broomes Notes on the Odyſſey. 
Ho'ccrsn. adj. [from hog.] Having the qualities of an 
hog ; brutiſh ; greedy ; teitſh. 
Suſpicion Miſo had, for the hoggi/h ſhrewdneſs of her brain, 
and fa, for a very unlikely envy. Sidney. 
Hol edis HH v. adv. [from Poggi/h Greedily ; ſelfiſhly. 
Ho'@&GisHweEss. #. /. {from boggi/h.] Brutality ; greedi- 
neſs; ſelſiſhneſs. | | 
Ho'osBEANS. 
Ho'GSBREAD. 


n. J. Plants. Ainſworth, 
Ho'cs MUSHROOMS. 
Ho'csrenne L. u. , [hog and fennel.) A plant. Ainſworth, 


Hos HEAD. n. /. [hog and head.] 1. A meafure of liquids 
it from Hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and pole or pocus, a bag. 


containing (ixty-three gallons. 2. Any large barrel. 
(.) Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded fix hun- 
dred uins of wine : according to this proportion, our acre 
ſhould yield fifty-five head, and a little more. 


as 
(2.) Blow ſtrongly with a pair ows into a ad, 
putting into it before that which you would have preſerved ; and 


in the inſtant that you withdraw the bellows, ſtop wy” non] 


CON. 
They ſlung up one of their largeſt hogſheads : I drank it off; 
for it mA not In half a pint. Gulliver's — 


Taler, Holes v. n. J (bog and fly.] The place in which fwine 


.are ſhut to be fed. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naftineſs, without a 
ſnoe or ſtacking to their feet, or a houſe ſo convenient as an 
Englith hog fhy. Swift. 


He'Gwasn. . , [hog and waſh.] The draff which is 


iven ta (ſwine. f Ac 
Your butler purloins iquor, and the brewer ſells you 
hog waſh 1 IT Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Fohn Bull 


Spenſer. Hope w. n. , Fhoeden, Welſh ; famina levieris fame, 


Latin.) A ill-taught aukward country girl. 


To Hoi'Den. wv. n. [from the noun.] To romp inde- 
cently. | 

— of them would get a ſcratch ; but we always diſcovered, 

upon examining, 3 had been horidening with the young 

apprentices. | Suit. 

To Hos E. | . 4. [hauſſer, French.] To raiſe up oa 
To Holst. high. 

Tis the ſport to have the engineer ho;ft up with his own petar. 

' Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Join you with me ; | 
We'll quickly ci duke Humphrey from his ſeat. Shahkeſp. 


Hoiſe fail, and fly 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Auria had hoi/ed fail, and was on his way toward the bay of 


Naupactus. Kn'lles's Hife y 
ey looſed the rudder · bands, and hi ſed up the mainſail to 

the wind, and made toward ſhore. Aﬀts, xxvii. 46. 
That man which prizeth virtue for itſef, and cannot endure 
to hoife and ſtrike his fails, as the divers natures of calms and 
ſtorms require, muſt cut his fails of mean length and breadth, 
and content himſelf with a flow and fure navigation. 
* Raleigh. 

What made Abſalom kick at all the kindneſſes of his father, 
but becauſe his ambition would needs be fingering the ſceptre, 


and hoiſting him into his father's throne ? Scuth. 
Me though: for Greece 
The ſails were boiffed, and our fears releaſe. Dryden pn. 
They Fit him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there's an end. Dryden Perſ. 
What haſte ſhe made to horft ker purple fails ! 
And to appear mangnificent in flight, | 
. Drew halt our ſtrength away. Dryden All for Love. 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſts : they cry 
To boiſt their anchors, — the gods deny. Dr yden's En. 
Seize him, take, lf him up, break off his hold, 
And toſs him headlong from the temple's wall. Sauthern. 


HOL 


If 'twas an i where they found the ſhells, they ftraight- 
ways concluded that the whole iſland lay originally at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, and that it was hosffed up by ſome vapour from 
beneath. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
HoLD, in the old gloſſat ies, is mentioned in the fame ſenſe 
with wold, i. e. a governour or Chief officer ; but in ſome 
other places for love, as boldlic, lovely. Gibfon's Camden. 
Fo HOLD. v. . preter. held; part. paſſ. held or Holden. 

baldan, Gothi = Palvan, Saxon; benden, Dutch.] 1. 

o graſp in the hand ; to gripe ; to clutch. 2. To con- 
neQ ; to keep from ſepatation. 3. To keep; to retain 
to gripe faſt ; not to let go. 4. To maintain as an opinion. 
5. To conſider ; to regard. 6. To think of; to judge 
with to praiſe or blame. 7. To receive, and keep 
in a veſſel. 8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 
As, 2 hogſhead holds ſixty-three gallons; the ſack is too 
little to 5% the graig 9. To keep; not to ſpill. 10. 
To keep; to hinder from eſcape. 11. To keep from 
ſpoil ; to defend. 12. To keep from loſs. 13. To bave 
any ſtation. 14. To poſſeſs; to have. 15. To poſſes 
in ſubordination. 16. To ſuſpend ; to refrain. 17. To 
| top ; to reſtrain. 18. To fix to any condition. 19. To 
keep; to fave. 20. To confine to a certain ſtate. 21. 
Tayetain ; to keep in confirement or ſubjection. 22. To 
retain. g g continue. 23. To practiſe with continuance. 
24. Not to inter mit. 25. To ſolemnize; to celebrate. 26. 
To conlerve ; not to infringe. 27. To manage; to handle 
intellectually. 28. To maintain. 29. To carry on con- 
junctively. 30. To profecute ; to continue. 31. To 
HoLDp forth. To offer to exhibit ; to propoſe. 32. To 
Horse for:h. To protend ; to put forward to view. 


To Hot d in. To reſtrain; to govern by the bridle. 34. | 


To HoLD in. To reſtrain in general. 
To keep at a diſtance. 36. 
to prottact 3 to puſh forward. 37. To Horb out. To 
extend; to ſtretch forth. 38. To Hold out. To offer; 
to propoſe. 39. To HoLp out. To continue to do or 
fuffer 40. To Hol D up. To raiſe aloft. 4i. To HoLD 
vp. To ſuſtain ; to ſupport by influence or conttivance. 
42. To keep from falling: mater ially. 
(1.) Lift up the lad, ho/4 him in thy hand. 
rance, thou may'ſt hol4 a ſerpent by the tongue, 
A faſting tyger fafer by the tooth, 
Than keep in peace that hand which thou do'ſt hol. 
Shakeſp. 


35. To Hor D off. 


Geneſis, 


(2.) The loops held one curtain to another. 
Exod. xXXvi. 12. 
(3.) Too late it was for ſatyr to be told, 


Or ever hope recover her again; h 

In vain he ſeeks, that having cannot Fold. Fairy Breen, 

Prove all things: H faſt that which is good. 2 Theft. v. 

(4.) Thou haſt there them that þo/d the doctrine of — 
(5.) I as a ſtranger to my heart and me 

Held thee from this for ever, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(6.) I/o/4 him but a fool, that will endanger 

His body for a girl that loves him not. Shakeſp. 
One amongſt the fair ſt of Greece, 

That / o/4s his honour higher than his eaſe. Shakeſp. 


This makes thee bleſied peace fo light to Hol, * 

Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. Fairfax. 

Held ſuch in reputation. Pt ilipp. 

He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome time with us, if 
we held his company and conference agreeable. Bacon. 

As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry, fo I hold him in 
the fame degree of veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or 


the Romans Virgil. Dryden. 
; Ye Latian dames, if any — me 
Held your unhappy queen ta dear yden. 
(7.) She tempers Jace nor theſe to hold 
a Wants her fit veſſels pure. ; | Milton. 
(9.) Broken ciſterns that can ola no water. Feremiab, 


Ho Lo en. To continue; 


gines, and held them battle a long ſeaſon. 


. 


HO L. 

fro.) For this i al pit ſhall never 

Celeſtial ſpirits in bond; - mw Milton. 
(121.) WI t arms EA 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 

Of 2 Milton. 

2. ] Man ſhould better 50/4 his place . 

By wiſdom. | Milton. 
(13-) The ftar bids the ſhepherd fold; 

Now the top of heav'n doth bold. Milton. 
And now the ftrand, and now the plain they hel; 

Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill d. Dryden, 
Obſerve the youth who appears in hight, 

And holds the neareſt ſtation to the light. Dryden, 
(14.) Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, 

To let him flip at will, / Shakeſp. 


The caſtle, holden by a garriſon of Germans, he commanded 
to be beſieged. Knolles's Hiftory. 
Aſſuredly it is more ſhame for a man to loſe that which 
boldeth, than to fail in getting that which he never had. 

| Hayward. 
2. He was willing to yield himſelf unto Solyman as his 
„and of him to his ſeigniory for à yearly tribute. 


Kndlles. 

The terms too hard by which I was to hold 
The good. Milton. 
(16.) Men in the midſt of their own blood, and fo furiouſly 
aſſailed, held their hands, contrary to the laws of nature and 


neceſſity, | Bacin., 

Death! what do'ſ ? O ho/d thy blow! | 

What thou do'ſt, thou do'ſt not know. Craſhaw, 
(17.) We cannot hold mortality's ſtrong hand. Shakeſp. 

Fell, banning hag ! inchantreſs, hold thy tongue. Shakeſp. 
When ſtraight the people, by no force compell'd, - 

Nor longer from their inclination held, 

Break forth at once. Waller. 
Unleſs thou find occaſion, hold thy tongue ; 

Thyſelf or others, careleſs talk may wrong. Denham. 


4 your laughter, then divert your fellow - ſervants. 
Swift's Directions ta the Foot man. 
( 18.) — His gracious promiſe you might, 


As cauſe had call'd you up, have heli him to. Shakeſf. 
(1 9.) Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with ſo weak a wind, 
Shakeſpeare. 


That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. 
res, The Mott High then thewed figns for them, and held 
ſtill the flood, *till they were paſſed over, 2 Eſdr. xi. 14. 
(21.) Him God hath raiſed up, having looſed the pains of 
death, becauſe it was not poſſible that he ſhould be holden of it. 
Acts. 

(22.) Theſe reaſons mov'd her ſtar- like huſband's heart; 


But ſtill he Hel his purpoſe to depart, Dr yen. 
(23. Night 

And chaos, anceſtors of nature, ho/4 

Eternal anarchy. Milton, 


(24.) Seed-time and harveſt, heat and hoary froſt, 


Shall hold their courſe, Miltcn. 
(2 5.) The queen this day holds her parhament, | 

But little thinks we ſhall be of her council. Shake(p. 

He held a feaſt in his houſe, like the feaſt of a king. 1 Sam. 


(26.) Her huſband heard it and bed his peace. 
Numb. xxx. 7 
She ſaid, and feld her peace: Æneas went, | 
Unknowing whom the ſacred Sibyl meant. Dryaen. 
(27.) Some in their diſcourſe deſire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
diſcerning what is true. Bacon. 
(28.) Whereupon they alſo made engines againſt their en- 
1 Mac. vi. 52. 
(z9.) The Phariſees held a council againſt him. Matthew. 
A while diſcourſe they 0d. Milton. 
(30.) He came to the land's end, where he hing his courſe 


towards the Weſt, did at length peaceably paſs through the ſtraits. 


Abbot. 
(31.) Chriſtianity came into the world with the greateſt 
ſimplicity of thought and language, as well as life and man- 


HO L | 
th nothi but piety, charity, humility, 
of Mah and of _—O 


ners, holding 


with the belief of the Me his kingdom. Temple. 
Obſerve the ection of ideas in the tions, which 
books hold fort pretend to teach as trut Locke. 


My account is fo far from interfering with Miſs, that it 
cla: forth a natural inte ion of his tenſe. Woodward. 
(32.) How joyful and pleaſant a thing is to have a light / 
us forth from heaven to direct our ſteps Cheyne. 
(33-) I have lately fold my nag, and honeſtly told his great- 
eſt fault, which is, that he becane ſuch a lover of liberty that I 
could ſcarce. hold him in. Swift. 
(34.) Theſe mens haſtineſs the warier fort of you doth not 
eommend ; ye wiſh they had held themſelves longer in, and not 
ſo dangeroutly flown abroad. 
(35-) Although tis fix that Caſſio have his place; 
Yet if you pleaſe to bold him of a while, 
You thall by that perceive him. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The object of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eye 
directly, without apy 2 z whereas the cave of the ear 
doth bold off the found a little from the organ. Bacon. 
I ama the better acquainted with you for abſence, as men are 
with themſelves for affliction : abſence does but hold off a friend, 
to make one fee ham truly. Pe e to Swift. 
(36.) They took Barbaroſſa, Holding cn his courſe to Africk, 
who brought fear upon the country. Knoltes's Hife y. 
If the obedience challenged were indeed duc, then did our 
brethren both begin the quarrel and 69/4 it on. Sanderſon. 
(37.) The king hela cut to Either the golden ſceptre that was 


in his hand. Efth. v. 2. 
(38.) Fortune holds gut theſe to you, as rewards. 
| Ben. Fohnſon. 
(39.) He cannot long bold cut theſe Pangs, 
Th' inceſſant care and labour of his mind. Shakeſp. 


(40.) I ſhould remember him: does he not hold up his head, 
as it were, and ftrut in his gait ?  Shakeſp. 
The hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and prepared to 
take vengeance. Lecke. 
(41.) There is no man at once either excellently good or ex- 
tremely evil, but grows either as he /o/ds huniclf up in virtue, 
or lets himſelf ſlide to viciouſneſs. Sidney. 
It followeth, that all which they do in this fort proceedeth 
originally from ſome ſuch agent as knoweth, appointeth, d- 


eth up, and actually frameth the Game. Hozker. 
| The time miſorder d doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To Hd our fatety 75 FChaleſp. 
And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief ſhall be borne, 
And heir from heir ſhall 54/7 his quarrel up. Shakeſf. 


Thoſe princes have held up their ſovereignty beſt, which have 

been ſparing in thoſe grants. Davies on Ireland. 
hen do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, 

But c him up in life, and cheer bis foul 

With the faint glimmering of a d8&ubtfyl hope. Adgiſe. Cato. 

(42.) We have often made one con ly thick piece of 
marble take and ho/d up another, having purpolely cauled their 
flat ſurfaces to be carctully ground and poliſhed. 
79 Holo. v. n. 


t. To ſtand; to be right ; ta be without 
exception. 2. To continue unbroken or ualubdued. 3. To 
aſt ; to endure. 4. To continue without variation. 5. 
To refrain. 6. To ſtand up for ; to adhere. 7. Fo be 
dependent on. 8. Fo derive right. 9. To maintain an 
opinion. 10. To Hol forth. Ty charangue ; to ſpeak 
io publick ; to ſet forth publickly. 11. To HoLd in. 
To reftrain one's ſelf. 12. 70 Holo in. To cantinue in 
luck. 13. 7% Hop off. To keep at a diſtance withaut 
cloſing with offers. 14. To HoLD on. To continue; 
not to be interrupted. 15. To Ho Lp an. To proceed. 
16. To HoLD out. To lait; to endure. . 17. To HoLp 
out, Not to yield; not to be ſubdued. 18. To HoLp 
together. To be joined. 19. Ty Holo together. To 
temaiu in union. 20. To Hato up. To ſupport him- 
ſelf. 21. To Hor up. Not to be foul weather. 22. 
To Horo up. Fo continue the fame fpeed. 23. To 
Hole with, To adhere to; ta co-operate with. 


is hard. 


Hooker. 


H OL 


(1.) To fay that fmply an argument, taken from man's au- 
thority, doth ho no way, neither vely nor negatively, 
| Hooker, 


This bs/Jeth not in the ſea-coaſts. Bacon . 
The laſting of plants is moſt in thoſe that are large ſt of 
body; as a= elm, and cheſnut, and this Ha/deth in trees; 
but in herbs it is often contrary. Bacar. 
Whew the religion formerly received is rent by diſcorda, an 
when the holineis of the profeſſors of _—_— is decayed, and 
full of ſcandal, and withal the times be ſtupid, ignorant, and 
barbarous, you may doubt the ringing up of a new ſect; 
if then alſo there ſhould ariſt àuy extravagant and ftrange 
ſpirit, to make himſelf author thereof; all which points hel 
when Mabomet publiſhed his law. Bacon. 
Nothing can be of uſe and defence to the mind than 
the diſcovering of the colours of good and evil, ſhewing in 
what caſes they hall, and in what they deceive. Bacon. 
Where outward force conſtrains, the ſentence Lolds ; 
But who conſtrains me ? Milton. 
None of his ſolutions will hold by mere mechanicks. Mere. 
This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will Feld in hight 
and ſpirituous liquors. 
The drift of this figure holds good in all the parts 
creation. 


Still . 
It ho/ds in all operative principles whatſoever, h pecially 
in ſuch as relate to morality ; in which not to pie is cer - 
tainly to go backward. © South, 


The proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, 


Is hardl 4 to the gods above. 's Fables. 
As if experiment were = to HO 

For baſe jon, and reject the gold. Dryden. 

This remark, I muſt acknowled . for the 

colouring as the deſign; but it will hold for both. Dryden. 


Our author offers no reaſon ; and when any body does, we 
ſhalt fee whether it will hold or no. Locke. 
The rule hoe in land as well as all other commodities. Locke. 
— ſeems to ha in — _ Addiſon. 
he a holds . preciſel y keeps to the ſame 
properties in S . comets. . 
Sanctoxius's experiment of perſpiration, being to the other 
ſecretion as five to three, does not bold in this country, except 
in the hotteſt time of Summer. Arbuthnot an Aliments. 

In words, as faſhions, the fame rule will told; 
Alike fantaſtick, if too new or old. Pot e. 
(2.) Our force by land hath nobly Feld. Shakeſp. 


(3.) We ſee, by the peeling of onions, what a helding fub- 


ſtance the ſkin is. Bacon, 
Never any man was yet fo old, 
But hop'd his life one Winter more might Hd. Denham. 
(4. We our ſtate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience old. Milton. 
He did not c in this mind long. L'E ftrange. 
(5.) His dauntlefs heart would fain have hel4 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. Dryden. 


(6.) Through envy of the devil came death into the world, 
and they that do H of his fide do find it. Wiſd. ii. 24. 
They muſt, if they to their principles, agree that thing: 
had their production always as now they have. Hale. 
When Granada for your uncle held, 


. Yau was by ap reſtor d, and he expell d. Dryden. 
umbers hold | | | 
With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 
So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they caſt, 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac d. Dryden”s Fables. 
7.) The other two were great princes, though holding of 
18 . giant · like both hugeneſs and force : Sichey, 


The mother, if the houſe holds of the lady, had rather, yea 


and will, _ — 1 | -— 
great ns | only great ights, 

but even petty — deb them. Te 
My crown is abſolute, and holds of none. Dryden. 


H O L 


(.) Tis true, from force the nobleſt title ſprings 
I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 
(9.) Men old and profeſs without ever having examined. R 
Locke. 
(10.) A petty eonjurer, telling fortunes, held forth in the 
market-place. | 
(11.) I am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary with 


Heling in. ' Fer. vi. 11. 
(12.) A duke, playing at hazard, hela in a great many hands 
together. Swift. 


(13.) Theſe are intereſts important 
be wooed to conſider them ; nay, that does not prevail neither, 
but with a perverſe coyneſs we bold off. 2 Pietv. 

(14.) The trade held on for mamy years after the biſhops be- 
came Proteſtants ; and ſome of their names are ſtill remembered 
with infamy, on account of enriching their families by fuch 
ſacrilegious alienations. Swift. 
 (15.) He held on, however, till he was upon the very point 
of breaking. L'EArange. 

(16.) Before thoſe dews that form manna come upon trees 
in the valleys, they diſſipate, and cannot ho/d ont. Bacon. 


As there are mountebanks for the natural body, fo are there 


mountebanks for the politick body; men that perhaps have 
been lucky in two or three experiments, but want the grounds 
of ſcience, and therefore cannot bold out. 
Truth, fidelity, and juſtice, are a ſure way of thriving, and 
will Vi out, when all fraudulent arts and devices will 2 
Tillotſon. 
By an extremely exact regimen à conſumptive perſon may 
tc out for years, if the ſymptoms are not violent. Arbuthnot. 
(17.) The great maſteg went with his company to a place 
where the Spaniards, fore charged by Achimetes, had much 
ao to bold out. | Knclles's Hiflory. 
You think it ſtrange a perſon, obſequious to thoſe he loves, 


mould bold out fo long againſt importunity. Boyle. 
Nar could the hardeſt un bold out l 5 
gainſt his blows. Hudibras. 
would cry now, my eyes grow womaniſh; 
But yet my heart holds out. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


The citadel of Milan has held out formerly, after the con- 
qucit of the ref of the dutchy. Aauliſon on Italy. 
Pronounce your thoughts: are they ſtill fixt 

To held it aut, and fight it to the laſt ? 

Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought 

By time and ill ſucceſs to a ſubmiſſion? Addiſun's Cato. 

As to the Holding out 2gamit fo many alterations of ſtate, it 
ſometimes proceeds from principles. Clien en Pride. 

( 18.) 11 ie old Gothick caſtles, made at ſeveral times, hold 
togetler only, as it were, by rags and patches. Dryden. 

(r9.) Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world beſides, muſt keep faith amor.git them{clves, or elſe they 
cannot Fold together. Lecke, 

(20.) All the wiſe ſayings which philoſophers could muſter 


up, have helped only to ſupport fome few ſtout and obſtinate . 


minds, which, without the uſſiſtance of philoſophy, could have 


held up pretty well of themſelves. Tilletſ.n. 
(21.) Though nice and dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may /o/d vp and clear, _ Hudibras. 


(22.) When two ſtart into the world together, the ſucceſs of 
the firſt ſeems to preſs upon the reputation of the latter ; for 
why could not he. hold up 2 Collier of Envy. 

(23.) There is none that holdeth wwith me in theſe things but 
Michael. Damel. 
Hor D has the appearance of an interjeCtion ; but is the 

imperative mood. Forbear ; ſtop ; be ſtill. 

Held, ho! lieutenant -fir—Montano ! Gentlemen, 

Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty ? . 
Shakeſj. 


The general ſpeaks to you—bold, bald, for ſhame ! 
d, hold! are all thy empty wiſhes fugy ! 
A. good old woman would have faid as much. Dryden. 


Ho LD. n. / [from the verb.] 1. The act of ſeizing ; 
gripe ; graſp ; ſeizure. It is uſed with great frequency, 
both literally and figuratively, both for manual and intel- 
leQual agency. The verbs with which it is afteneſt united, 
are take, lay, and have. 2. Something to be held; ſup- 
port. 3. Power of keeping. 4. Catch; power of fe.z- 


, | 


Liane. hold of a wild beaſt or deer. 


enough, and yet we muſt 


Bacon. 


Ho'rner. n. /. [from Gold.] 


HOL 

ing. 5. Priſon; place of cuſlody, 6. Cuftody. 7. 
Power; influence operating on the mind. 8. HoLpof a 
Ship. All that part which lies between the keclſon and 
the lower deck. Harris. 9. A lurking place: as, the 
10. A fortified place; a 
fort ; a ſafe refidence. | 

(1.) Thoſe bards delivered no certain truth of any thing 
neither is there any certain he to be faten of any antiquity 
which 1s recerved by tradition. Spenſer on Ireland. 


The wits of the multitude are ſuch, that many things they 
cannot lay bold on at once. Hooker . 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold 
of it ; for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. 
This 1s to give him liberty and power : 
Rather thou ſhould'ſ lay bcid upon him, ſend him 


To deſery'd death, and a juſt punithment. Ben. Jabnſon. 
Let but them ; 
Find courage to lay old on this occaſion. Milton, 


The devil himſelf, when let looſe upon Job, could not tranſ- 
port that patient good man beyond his temper, or make him 


quit his hold. L*E firange. 
He ſeiz d the ſhining bough with griping H, 
And rent away with caſe the ling'ring gold. Dryden, 


The hand is divided into four fingers bending forwards, and 
one oppoſite to them bending backwards, and of greater ftrength 
than any of them ſingly, which we call the thumb, to join 
with them ſeverally or united, whereby it is fitted to /ay bold 
of objects of any * or quantity. Kay on the Creation, 

Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 

Whiltt, in the confidence of pray'r, 
My foul took hold on thee. Addiſon, 
We are ſtrangely backward to Jay hold of this ſaſe, this only 


method of cure. Atterbury. 
Nor loſt till beauty was decay d and old, 

And love was by poſſeſſion pall'd and cold. Granville, 

(2.) If a man be upon an high place, without rails or good 

bold, he is ready to fall. Bacon, 

3. On your vigour now, 
My old of this new kingdom all depends. Milton. 
(4.) The law hath yet another d on you. Sraneip. 


(J.) They /ay him in bold, becauſe it was not declared what 
was to be done with him. Heber. 
The priſoner to his hold retir'd. Dryden. 
They 4/4 hands on them, and put them in ho/4 unto the 
next day. Aeg. 
(E.) King Richard, he is in the mighty ho/4 
Of "Sms Foy F Shakeſfeare. 
(7.) Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, are the 
innocent pleaſures of a man who is early wiſe ; and gives for- 
tune no more /o of him than of neceſſity he mutt. Dryden, 
Fear is that paſſion which hath the greateſt power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the fureft bo/d of us. I/. 
Let it conſiſt with an unbeliever's intereſt and ſafety to wrong 
yous and then it will be impoſſible you can hawe any Fold upon 
im, becauſe there is nothing left to give him a check, or to 
put in the balance againſt his profit. Suit. 
(8.) — Now a fea into the bold was got, 
Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden. 
(10.) It was his policy to leave no bo/d behind him; but 
make all plain and watte. | Sfenſer. 
Theſe teparated themſelves unto David, into the'bold to the 
wilderneſs, men of might. Chron. 
He ſhall deſtroy the ſtrong holds. Feremiab, 
1. One that holds or gripes 
any thing in his hand. 2. A tenant ; one that holds laud 


under another. : 
(r.) The makers and holders of plows ave wedded to their 
own particulzr way. g Nertimer. 
(2.) In times paſt 4 were ſo plentiful, and c fo 
ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be 
his tenant. Car cue Survey of Co. ua.. 


HoLDERTOoK TU. x. . [hold and forth.} An haranguer ; 


one who ipeaks in publ ck. 


H O L 


Whence ſome tub Holder sfor th have made 
In powtd'ring tubs the richeſt trade. Hudibras. 
He was confirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing the Lo/der forth. 
Adai ſon. 


Ho'r.vrasT. n. /. [hold and ft.] Any thing which takes 


hold ; a catch; a hook. 
The ſeveral teeth are furniſhed with ho/4fafts ſuitable to the 
ſtre;s that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 
Hou'LbinG. z. /. [tiom Held.] 1. Tenure; farm. 2. It 
ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or chorus of a ſong. Harm. 
(1.) Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarce, as 
well was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew, 
(2.) The holding every man ſhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volly. Shakeſf. 
Hors. n. [Lol, Dytch; Pole, Saxon.] 1. A cavity nar- 
row and long, either perpendicular or horizontal. 2. A 
perforation ; a ſmall interflicial vacuity, 3. A cave; a 
hollow place. 4. A cell of an animal. 5. A mean habi- 
tation. Flole is generally uſed, unleſs in king of ma- 
nual works, with ſome degree of diſlike. 6. Some ſub- 
terfuge or ſhift. Ainſworth. 7. Arm-hole, The cavity 
under the ſhoulder. 6 
(1.) The earth had not a He to hide this deed. Sbakeſp. 
A lo:ditone is fo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw unto if on a 
reclinec planeg a bullet of feel, Which, as it aſcends near to 
the loaditone, may fall down through ſome hee, and fo return 
to the place whence it began to move. Wilkin"'s Daedalus. 
There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
in holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 
(2.) Look upon linen that has ſmall /o/es in it: thoſe hoſes 
appear black, men are often decei ed in _— holes for ſpots of 
ink; and painters, to repreſent (ec, make ute of black. 54e. 
(3.) Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the h / Shakeſp. 
(4.) A tortoite ſpends all his days in a /ole, with a houſe up- 
on his head.  L*Eftrange. 
I have frighted ants with my fingers, and them as 
far as another ci, ſtopping all paſſages to their own neſt, and 
it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addiſon. 
(5.) When Alexander firſt beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament : 
How much more happy thou, that art content, 
To live within this little ho/e, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden. 
(7.) Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, and under the arm-hles 


and ſides, Bacm. 
Ho'Linam. u. , [holy dame.) Bleſſed lady. Hanmer. 
By my holidamy here comes Catharine. Shakeſp. 


Ho't1Ly, adv. [from holy. ] 
Inviolably ; without breach. 
(1. Thou would'ſt be great, 
Art not without ambition; but without | 
The illneſs ſhould attend it: what thou would" highly, 
That would" thou /o/rly. Shakeſp. 
(2.) Friendſhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that fo bo{ily was obſerved to the laſt of thoſe two ex- 
cellent men. : Sidney. 
Ho'tiness. u. /. [from boly.] 1. Sanctity; piety ; reli- 
gious goodneſs. 2. The ſtate of being ballowed ; dedi- 
cation to religion. 3. The title of the pope. 
(1. — Ill it doth beſeem your ne 


1. Piouſly ; with ſanQity. 2. 


To ſeparate the huſband and the wife. | Shakeſp. 
Religion is rent by diſcords, and the bolinefs of the proteſ- 
ſors is decayed and full of ſcandal. Bacon. 
Then in full age, and hoary Holineſs, 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior. 


We fee piety and bo/ineſs ridiculed as moroſe ſin ties. 


(3.) — TI here unto the pope, 


To bring my whole cauſe fore his holineſs. Shakeſp. 


His bc/rneſs has told ſome Engliſh gentlemen, that thoſe of 


eur nation ſhould have the privileges. Addiſon on Italy. 


Ho'LLa. interj. [bola, Fr.] A word uſed in calling to any 


one at A . 


H OL 
—— Liſt, ; I hear | 
Some far off . reak the filent air. Milton. 


To Ho'/Lta. v. =. [from the interjection. This word is 
now vitioufly written Bolla by the beſt authours : ſometimes 
Balla] [o cry out loudly. 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
And in his ear I'll balla, Mortimer 
What »alloing and what ſtix is this to- day? 
Ho'LLawnD. n. Pine linen made in Holland. 
Some for the pride of Turkith courts deſign d 
For folded turbants fineſt /o//and bear. Dryden. 


Ho'r.Low. adj. [from Hole.] 1. Excavated ; having a void 
ſpace within; not ſolid. 2. Noiſy, like ſound reveibe- 
rated from a cavity. 5. Not faithful; not ſound ; not 
what one appears. 

(r.) It is fortune's uſe 
To let the wretched man outlive his-wealth, 
To view with Follow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Sb Merchant of Venice, 
Some ſearch for Hello trees, and fell the woods. Dryer. 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 


Shakeſfeare, 
Shak jp, 


The hollow tow'rs with clamours ring around. Dr zden. 
(2.) The ſouthern wind, 

Now by his ho//ow whiftling in the leaves, 

Foretels a tempeſt. Shakeſp. 
Thence ifſu'd ſuch a blaſt and bow roar, 

As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door. Dryden. 


(3-) Who in want a ho//aw friend doth try, 
Direttly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Hollow church papiſts are like the roots of nettles, which 


ſting not ; but bear all the ſtinging leaves. Bacon. 
* He ſeem' d 
or dignity compos d, and hi oĩt; 
But all was falſe and hollow. 3 Milton. 


Ho'LLOWHEARTED. adj. [hollow and heart] Diſhoneſt; 
inſincere ; of ptactice or ſentiment differing from profeſ- 


ſion. 
What could be expected from him, but knotty and c ö 
hello u hearted dealings? a — Vocal Fog. 
The hollowkearted, diſaffected, 
And cloſe malignants are detected. Hudibras. 


Ho'LLow. n. /. 1. Cavity; concavity. 2. Cavern; den; 
hole. 3. Pit. 4. Any opening or vacuity. 5. Paſſage ; 
canal. 

(1.) I've heard myſelf proclaim'd, 
And by the happy holloxw of a tree 
Eſcap'd the hunt. | Shatefp. King I ear. 
I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or hollow, or ile, behind the 
age to it. Bacon's Natural Hiftor y. 


wall, and ſome paſſ- 
Againſt the horſe's ſide his 
He throws, which trembles with encloſed fear ; 
Whilſt from the hbel/ows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. 
Himſelf, as in the ho//w of his hand, 
Hokding, obedicnt to his high command, 
The deep abyſs. | 
. 2.) Who art thou, that lately did'i deſcend 
Into this gaping ho/low of the earth? 
g Foreſts high 
Upon the barren hollows, high o'erſhading 
e haunts of ſavage beaſts. Pricr. 
(3.) A fine ius for gardening thought of forming ſuch 
an unſightly he//ow into fo uncommon and a ſcene. 
Re Addiſon. 
(4.) He touched the g of his thigh. Gen. xxii. 25. 
(5. ) The little ſprias and rills are conveyed through little 
channels into tho main ho of the aqueduct. Adai/on on Italy. 
To Ho'LLow. v. @. [from the noun.] To make hollow; 


to excavate. | | 
Trees, rudely ho//ow'd, did the waves ſuſtain, 


re ſnips in triumph plow d the watry plain. Dryden 
| Mute were employed in the ſinking of wells, and the 
of trees, Sectatur. 


Denham. 


Prior, 


Shatkeſp. 


H 0 L. 


To Ho'LLow. v. n. [This is written by neglect of etymo- 
logy for Holla. See Hol. ] To ſhout ; to hoot. 
| This unſeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will ho/low rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden. 
113 diſaffected perſon and a murderer, becauſe I do 
not hoot and hollow, and make a noiſe, Addiſon. 
He with his hounds comes hollowrng from the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. Pope. 
Ho'.LowLy. adv. [from hollow.) 1. With cavities. 2. 
Unfaithfully ; infincerely ; diſhoneſty. 
(2.) O earth, bear witneſs, 
And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 
Tf I ſpeak true; if bollowly, invert 
What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief ! Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
You ſhall arraign your conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, 
Or bol/owly put on. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Hou'LLownzss. . , [from hollow.) 1. Cavity; ſtate of 
being hollow. 2. Deceit ; infincerity ; treachery. 

(1.) If you throw a ſtone or a dart, give no ſound ; no 
more do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed in 
the caſting, which bolowleſs penneth the air. Bacon. 

I have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, fo that there 
remained great empty ſcilo uneſs in the place. Hakewall. 

An heap of ſand or fine powder will fuffer no Holl ,I 
within them, thovgh they be dry ſubſtances. _ Burnet. 

(2.) Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 

Nor are thoſe empty hearted, whoſe low ſound 

Reverbs no hollowneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an eaſy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendſhip a ſure price 
of any man's: but when experience ſhall have ſhewn them the 
hardneſs of moſt hearts, the Jof others, and the baſe- 
neſs and ingratitude of almoſt all, they will then find that a 
friend is the gift of God, and that he only who made hearts 
can unite them. South, 
Ho'tLownoorT. n. J. [hollow and rot.) A plant. 


Ainſworth, 


Ho'LLy. n. /. Poleyn, Saxon.] A plant. The leaves are 
ſet about the edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff prickles : the 
berries are ſmall, round, and generally of a red colour, 
containing four triangular ftraited feeds in each. Of this 
tree there are ſeveral ſpecies; ſome variegated in the 
leaves, ſome with yellow berries, and ſome with white. 


Miller. 
Faireſt bloſſoms drop with every blaſt ; 
But the brown beauty will like ollie, laſt. Gay. 
Some to the bo/ly hedge 
Neſtling repair, and to the thicket ſome ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorft. Thomſon. 


Ho'Ltynock. . /. [poll hoc, Saxon, commonly called 


ho/yoak.] Roſemallow. It is in every reſpect larger than 


the common mallow. Miller. 
Holyocks far exceed poppies for their durableneſs, and are 


. ornamental. Mortimer. 
piece =. /. Floats. Ainſworth, 


HoLme. n. /. 1. Holme or howme, whether jointly or 


fingly, comes from the Saxon Polme, a river iſland ; or if 
ſignifies alſo a hill, 


the place be not ſuch, the ſame ward 
or mountain. Gibſon's Camden. 2. The ilex ; the ever- 
n oak. 


2.) Under what tree did ſt thou take them companying toge- 
as ? 5 anſwered, under a hom tree. * el. 58. 

I!bhe carver holme, the maple ſeldom inward found. Srenſ. 
Hol 


'facrifice of which the whole was conſumed by fre, and 
nothing retained by the offerer. 

Iſaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which being an 
holocauſt, or burat offering, to be conſumed unto aſhes, we 
cannot well conceive a for a boy. Brown. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made a facrifice ; 
let the tongue ſpeak no filthy word, and it becomes an obla- 


Ho Lev. The old participle paſſive of help. 


halper when the hearer is near, than when the ſpeaker. 
Ho'LsTu Rr. n. , [beolrren, Saxon, a hiding place.] A 


Ho'LyDpay. n. /. [holy and day.] 


my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for them? 


OCAUST. n. / [Me. and an] A burnt facrifice; a HO'MAGE. n. /. [hommage, 


HO M 
tion : Tet the hand do no unlawful action, and you render it a 
8 0 . Fay on the _—_— 
umenes cut a piece from every of the victim, an 
this he made it an au, or an LE tt : | cM 


Ho'LoGrarn. . . [. and yedgw.] This word is uſed 


in the Scottiſh law to denote a deed written altogether by 
the granter's own hand. 


Hour. The old preterite and participle paſſive of help. 
His great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hoſp him 
To's home before us. Shakeſp. 


In a long trunk the found is ho/pen, though both the mouth 
and the ear be a handful from the trunk ; and ſomewhat 2 
con. 


caſe for a horſeman's piſtol. 


In's truſty ho/fers put what meat 


Into his hoſe he cou'd not get. Butler. © 


HoLT, whether at the beginning or ending of the name of 


any place, ſignihes that it is or hath been woody, from the 
Saxon Polx, a wood; or ſometimes poſſibly from the 
Saxon Pol, i. e. hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in 
tun or dun. Gibſon. 


HO'LY. adj. [Paliz, Saxon; heyligh, Dutch, from pal, 


healthy, or in a ſtate of falvation.] 1. Good; pious; 
religious. 2. Hallowed ; conſecrated to divine ule. 3. 
Pure; immaculate. 4. Sacred. | 
(1. ) See where his grace ſtands tween two clergymen ! 
And fee a book of prayer in his hand, 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakeſp. Kich. III. 
With joy he will embrace you ; for he's honourable, 
And, doubling that, moſt holy. Shaleſo. Cymbeline. 
(2.) State, Holy or unhallow'd, what of that? Shakeſp. 
Bare was his hoary head ; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. Dryden. 
(3-) Common ſenſe could tell them, that the you God could 
not be pleaſed with any thing cruel ; nor the moſt holy God with 
any thing filthy and unclean. South, 
(4.) An evil foul producing c witneſs, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. Shak. Merch. of Ven, 
He has deſery'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phœbus' car. Shakeſþ. Antony and Cl-ofatra. 


Ho'Ly-cnosT. n. / [haltz and apr, Saxon.} The third 


perſon of the adorable Trinity. 

If ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light which muſt guide us, 
T aſk, how ſhall any one diſtinguith the inſpirations of the 
Hely-ghoft ? I ocke. 


Ho'LY-THURSDAY. n. /. The day on which the aſcenſion 


of our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before W hit- 
funtide. | 


Ho'Ly-weex. n. , The week before Eaſter, in which 


the paſſion of our Redeemer is commemorated. 
1. The day of ſome 
eccleſiaſtical feſtival. 2. Anniverſary feaſt. 3. A day of 
gayety and joy. 4. A time that comes ſeldom. 

(2.) This victory was fo welcome unto the Perſians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their ſolemn 
holy-days for many years after. | Knoiles's Hiftor ys 

Rome's dolydays you tell, as if a gueſt | 

With the old Romans you were wont to feaſt. Waller. 

(3.) What, have I ſcaped love-letters in the holyday time of 
Shakeſp. 

(4-) Courage is but a bolzday kind of virtue, to be ſeldom 
exerciſed. Dryden. 
French; homagium, low 


Latin.] 1. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſovereign 
or ſuperiour lord. 2. Obeiſance ; reſpect paid by external 
action. 

(1. ) Call my ſovereign yours, 


And do him homage as obedient ſubjects. Shateſd. 

The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their mages and made 

their oaths of fidelity to the carl marſhal. F Davies, 
*Rr 


HO M 
(2.) The gods great mother, when her heav'nly race 


Do homage to her. Denbam. 
A tuft of dailies on a flow ry lay 

They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obeiſance to the daify paid. Dryden. 
Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet 

Go, lie like dogs beneath your maſters feet. Dryden. 


To Ho'MaGE. v. a. [fiom the noun.] To reverence by 
external action; to pay honour to; to profeſs fealty. 


Ho'miGcrtr. n. /. [hommager, Fr. from homage.] One 
who holds by homage of ſome ſuperiour lord. 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony ; and that blood of thine 
Is Czfar's homager. Shateſp. 
His ſubjects, traytors, are received by the duke of Bretagne, 
his bomager. Bacon's Henry VII. 
HOME. . /. [Pam, Saxon] 1. His own houſe; the 
private dwelliug. 2. His own country. 3. "The place of 
conſtant reſidence. 4. Heme, united to a ſubſtantive, ſig- 
nifies domeſtick, or of the ſame country. 
(t.) I'm now from home, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. Shakefp. 


Something like home that is not /one is to be defired ; it is 
found in the houſe of a friend. . Tem le. 

Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 

Secur d from all approaches but a wife. Dryden. 

When Hector went to ſee 

His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 

He found her not at home ; for ſhe was gone. Dryden. 
Thoſe who have homes, when home they do , 

To a laſt lodging call their wand'ring friends. Dryden. 
(2.) How can tyrants ſafely govern home, 

Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance ? Shakeſp. 


Their determination is to return to their bomer, and to trou- 
ble you no more. Shakeſp. Merchant sf Venice. 
With honour to his home let Theſcus ride, 
With love to friend. Dryden. 
At home the hateful names of parties ceaſe, 
And factious fouls are weary'd into peace. Dryden. 
They who paſs through a foreign country, towards their na- 
tive home, do not uſually give up themſelves ta the pleaſures of 
the place. Atterbury. 
8.) Flandria, by plenty made the / ome of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reſtor d. Prior. 


(4.) Let the exportation of home commodities be more in 
value than the importation of foreign. Bacon. 


Hows. adv. [from the noun.] 1. To one's own habitation. 
2. To one's own country. 3. Cloſe to one's own-breaſt or 
affairs. 4. To the point deſigned ; to the utmoſt ; cloſe- 
ly ; fully. 5. United to a fubſtamive, it implies force 
a:.d efficacy. | 

(1.) One of Adam's children in the mountains lights on a 
glittering ſubſtance ; home he carries it to Adam, who finds it 
to be hard, to have a bright yellow colour, and exceeding great 


weight. | | Locke. 
3.) He that encourages treaſon lays the foundation of a 
doctrine, that will come home to himſelf. L'EHrange. 


This is a conſideration that comes home to our intereſt. Add. 
Theſe conſiderations, propoſed in ral terms, you will, 


by particular application, bring home to your own concern. 
g * ; p Wake's Prefaration for Death. 


) Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or never to ſhew 


+- * . 
them, but when they might pay home. Sidney. 

With his 8 {word he charges home : 

My unprovid . 1 Shakeſp. King Lear. 

0 

To him thou follow ſt: I will pay thy graces 

Home both in word and deed. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Accuſe him home and tome. Shakeſp. 


Men of age object too much, adventure too little, and ſel- 
dom drive buſineſs home to the full period; but content them- 
ſelves with a mediocrity of ſucceſs. Bacon. 


That cometh up home to the bulineſs, . 


odjection clearly. 


H O M 


Break through the thick array 
Of his throng' d b ions, and charge hoe upon him. Addiſ. 
He makes choice of ſome piece of morality ; and, in order to 
preſs this home, he makes leſs uſe of reaſoning. Broome. 
I can only refer the reader to the authors themſelves, who 


ſpeak very ſome to the point. Atterbury, 
_ 5.) Poiſon may be falſe ; * 
The / one thruſt of a friendly fword is ſure. Dryden, 


I am forry to give him ſuch tome thruſts ; for he lays him-. 
ſelf ſo open, and uſes fo NMttle art to avoid them, that I mutt 
either do nothing, or expoſe his weakneſs. Stillingfleet, 

Hou BONN. adj. [home and barn.) 1. Native; natural. 
2. Domeſtick ; not foreign. 
(1.) Though to be thus clemented, arm 


Theſe creatures from homeborn intrinſick harm. Dome. 
(2. Num'rous bands 
With Home+born lyes, or tales from foreign lands. Poje. 


Ho'MeBRrED. adj. [home and tred.] 1. Native; natural. 
2. Not poliſhed by rravel; plain; rude; artleſs; un- 
cultivated. 3. Domeſtick ; not foreign. 

(.) God hath taken care to anticipate every man, to draw 
him early into his church, before other competitors, homebred 
luſts, or vicious cuſtoms of the world, ſhould be able to pre- 


tend to him. Hammcnd on Fundamentals. 
(2.) Only to me two /omebred youths belong. Dryden. 
(3.) But if of danger, which hereby. doth Feen, 
And tomebred exil, ye deſire ta hear, 
Jean you tydin tell. Fairy Ryern.. 
his ——— land, | 
By homebred fury rent, long 'd: Phillips. 


'MEFELT. adj (home and felt.] Inward ; private. 
Yet they in pleaſing ſlumber lull'd the ſenſe, 

And in feet Lew <5 robb'd it of itſelf ;_ 

But ſuch a ſacred and homefelt delight, 

Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 

I never heard 'till now. | | 

Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 

Whom nature charms, and whom the muſe inſpires, 

Whom huinbler joys of homefelt quiet pleaſe, 

Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. Pope, 

Ho'MELI1L v. as ſtrom homely.) Rudely ; inelegantly. 
Ho'MELINESs. n. . [from homely.] Plainneſs ; rudeneſs ; 
coarſenefs. 

Homer has opened a pw field of raillery to men of more 
delicacy than greatneſs of genius, by — of ſome of 
his ſentiments. Addiſon. 

Ho'meLy. adj. [from home.) Plain ; homeſpun ; not ele- 
gant ; not beautiful; not fine; coarſe z rude. It is uſed 
both of perſons and things 

Each place handſome without curioſity, and homely without 
loathſomeneſs. i Sidney. 

Within this wood, aut of a rock did riſe 

A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down ; 

Whereto approached not in any wiſe 


Milton. . 


The homely (ſhepherd, nor the ruder. clown. Spenſer, 
Like rich hangings in an homely houſe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shaleſtearc. 
Be plain, ſon, and in thy drift: 

Riddling confeſſion finds but idling ſhrift. Shakeſp. 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.. Shakeſp. 
Our ſtomachs will make what's homely ſavoury. Shakeſp. 
It is for /omely features to keep home; 

They had. their name thence. | Miltcs. 

It is obſerved by ſome, that there is none ſo homely but loves 

a looking-glaſs. Saut b. 
Their homely fare diſpateh'd, the hungry band | 

Invade their trenchers next. Dryden. 
Now Strephon daily entertains 

His Chloe in the homel;'ft ſtrains. Swift. 


Homely perſons, the more they endeavour to adorn them- 


ſelves, the more they expoſe the defects they want to hide. 
Clar. 
Ho'mELyY. adv. Plainly ; coarſely ; rudely. 
Thus like the god his father, homely dreſt, 5 
He ſtrides into the hall a horrid gueſt. Dryden. 


HO M 


A kind of 66h. Ainſworth. 


7. 


Hourtv xv. „. 


Hou EMA DE. adj. [home and made. Made at home ; not H 


manufactured in foreign parts. 
A tax laid on your native product, and homemade commo- 
dities, makes them yield leſs to the firſt ſeller. Locke. 
Ho'mzr. „/ A Hebrew meaſure of about three pints. 
An homer of barley- ſeed ſhall be valued at fifty ſhekels of 
ſilver. Lev. xxvii. 16. 
Mo'mMESrUN. adj. [home and ſpun.] 1. Spun or wrought 
at home, not made by regular manufacturers, 2. Not 
made in foreign countries. 3. Plain; coarle ; rude ; 

homely ; inelegant. 
(1.) Inſtead cf homeſpun coifs were ſeen 

Good pinners, edg'd with colberteen. Swift. 
(2.) He appeared in a ſuit of Engliſh broad-cloth, plain, 
but rich: every thing he wore was ſubſtantial honeſt, tomeſpun 
ware. | Addi fon. 
(3.) They ſometimes put on, when they go aſhore, long ſleeve 
leſs coats of homeſ/ un cotton. Sandys's Travels. 
We fay, in our homeſfun Engliſh proverb, He killed two 


birds with one ſtone. Dryden. 
Our hemeſj un authors muſt forfike the field, 
And Shakeipeare to the ſoft Scarlatti yield. Adaiſon. 


Homtsru'n. n. . A coarle, inelegant, rude, untaught, 


ruſtick man. Not in uſe. 
What hempen homeſpuns have we ſwaggering here 


, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen ? Shaleſp. 
Ho'MEsTALL.} . , [pam and rede, Saxon.] the 
Ho'Me3TEAD. place of the houſe. 

Both houſe and homefead into ſeas are borne, 
And rocks are from their old foundations torn. Dryden. 


 Ho'mewarD. } adv. [Pam and peapd, Saxon.] Towards 

Ho MEH waRDS. J hoine ; towards the native place; towards 
the place of reſidence. 

Then Urania homewward did ariſe, 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. 


Do even — me home ward. 

Since ſuch love's natural tation is, may ſtill 

My love defcend, and journey down the hill, 

Not panting after growing beauties ; ſo 

I ſhall ebb on with them who homeward go. 

Look homeward, angel now, and melt with ruth; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapleſs youth ! 

Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, | 

Which clap their wings, cleave the liquid ſky, 
Which homewward from their wat'ry paſtures borne, 

They ſing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. 

—— What now remains, 

But that once more we tempt the wat'ry plains, | 

And, wand'ring homewards, ſeek our ſafety 3 
"yaen. 
Ho'micipe. . , [homicide, Fr. homicidium, Lat.] 1. 
Murder; manquelling. 2. Deſtruction. In the quoted 
lines it is not proper. 3. [Fomicide, Fr. homicida, Lat.] 

A murderer ; a manſlayer. 

(r.) The apoſtles command to abſtain from blood: conſtrue 
this accexding to the law of nature, and it will ſeem, that homi- 
cide only is forbidden ; but conſtrue it in reference to the law of 
the Jews, about which the queſtion was, and it ſhall eaſily ap- 

to have a clean other ſenſe, and a truer, when we expound 

t of eating, and not of ſkedding blood. o0ker . 
(2.) What wonder is't that black detraction thrives ! 
| Dryden. 


Sidney. 
Shakeſp. 


Donne. 
Milton. 


Dryden. 


The homicide of names is leſs than lives. 

(3.) I'd undertake the death of all the world, 
So might I live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 


Shakeſp. 
Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His canqu'ring arms, with corps to ſtre the field. 
den. 
Homicr'par.: adj. [from homicide.] Murderous ; bloody. 
The troop forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 
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With homicidal TP. king oppreſs. 
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Pot e. 
OMILE'TICAL. $wAnTZ;.] Social; converſible. 
His life was holy, and when he leifure for retirements, 
ſevere : his virtues active chiefly, and homi/etical ; not thoſe 
lazy ſullen ones of the cloyſter. Atterbury, 
Ho'miLy. n. ,., [homilie, French; An.] A diſcourie 
read to a congregation. 
Homilies were a third kind of readings uſual in former times; 
a moſt commendable inſtitution, as well then to fupply the 
caſual, as now the neceſſary defect of ſermons. » + Heoker. 
What tedious homily of love have you wearied your pa- 
riſhioners withal, and never cried have patience, good people. 
| Shakeſp. As you hike it. 
If we ſurvey the homilier of the ancient church, we ſhall diſ- 
cern that, upon feſtival days, the ſubject of the homrl/y was con- 
ſtantly the buſineſs of the day. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
HOMOGE'NEAL. adj. ¶ homogene, Fr. &coyern;.] Hav- 
HOMOGENEOUS. | ing the — nature or principles ; 
ſuirable to each other. 
The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by congregation 
of Fomegeneal parts. — 
Ice is a ſimilary body, and homogeneous concretion, whole 
material is properly water. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
An Fomogeneous maſs of one kind is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from 
any other : gold from iron, ſulphur from alum, and fo of the 
reſt. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, I call — 
homogeneal, and ſimilar; and that whoſe rays are ſome more 


refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and 
diſſimilar. Newton. 
HomoGE'NEALNESS. n. . [from homogeneous, or 50 
HoMoGENE'ITY. mogeneal.] Participation of the 


HomoGe'NnEoOUSNESS. 
tude of kind. 

The mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidity and fimi- 
larity, or homogeneity of parts. Arvutbnot on Aliments. 

Upon this ſuppoſition of only different diameters, it is impoſ- 
ſible to account for the homogeneity or ſimilarity of the ſecerned 
liquors. Cheyne. 

Ho'moGenv. n. . [ouoyeria.] Joint nature. Not uſed. 

By the driving back of the principal ſpirits, which preſerve 
the conſiſtence of the body, their government is diſſolved, and 
every part returneth to his nature or eny. Bacon. 

Homo'LoGous. adj, [homolegue, Fr. :uonoy®-.] Having 
the fame manner or proportions. 

Homo'xvwmovus. adj. [homonyme, Fr. de- Denomi- 
nating different things ; equivocal ; ambiguous. 

As words ſignifying the fame thing are called ſynonymous, 
ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which ſignify ſeveral things, are 
called homonymous, or ambiguous ; and when perſons uſe ſuch 
ambiguous words, with a deſign to deceive, it is called equivo- 
cation. | Matte Logick. 

Homo'nymy. . /. [homonymie, Fr. Guorpia.] Equivo- 
cation ; ambiguity. | 

Homo'Toxovus. adj. [5yorov®-.] Equable: faid of ſuch 
diſtempers as keep a conſtant tenour of riſe, ſtate, and 
declenſion. Quincy. 

Hows. n. /. [This word M. Caſaubon derives from ao ; 
Junius from hog ſuen, Welſh ; Skinner, who is always 
rational, from Pæn, Saxon, a ſtone Pænan, to ſtone.] A 
whetſtone for a raſor. 

A hone and a parer, to pare away graſs. Tuſſer. 

To Hows. v. u. [Ponzian, ws} To pine ; to long for 
any thing. 

HO' NEST. adj. [honefle, Fr. honeſlus, Lat.] 1. Upright; 
true; ſincere. 2. Chaſte. 3. Juſt; righteous ; giving to 
every man his cue. 

(1.) ———— What art thou? | 
A very honeft hearted fellow, and as poor as the king, 
Shakeſp. 

An toneft phyſician leaves his patient, when he can contribute 

no further to his health, Temple. 


lame principles or nature ; ſimili- 


The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſophiſins, is an bone? 
*Rrx2 
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and diligent enquiry into the real nature and cauſes of things, 
__Waitts's Lorici. 


(2.) Wives may he merry, and yet honefft too. Shake():; 


(3-) Tate will ſubſcribe, but fix no certain day, 
He's honeft, and as wit comes in, will pay. Tate. 


Ho'xtsTLy. adv. [from honeft.] 1. Uprightly ; juſtly. 2. 


With chaſtity; modeſtly. 


(1.) It doth make me tremble, 
There ſhould thoſe ſpirits yet breathe, that when they cannot 
Live hn, would rather periſh baſely. Ben. Fobhnſon. 
For ſome time * all propoſaſs from private perſons to ad- 
vance the publick ſervice, however boneftly and innocently de- 
ſigned, have been called flying in the king's face. Swift. 


Ho'xtsTy. n. /. [honneſtete, Fr. honeflas, Lat.] Juſtice ; 


truth ; virtue ; purity. 
Thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's lands. 
Why, then mine Honey ſhall be my dower, 
Shaleſp. 
Goodneſs, as that which makes men prefer their duty and 
their promiſe before their paſſions or their intereſt, and is pro- 
perly the object of truſt, in our language goes rather by the 
name of honefty ; though what we ll honeſt man, the Ro- 
mans called a good man; and honeftly in their language, as well 
as in French, rather ſignifies a compoſition of thole qualities 
which generally acquire — and eſteem. Temple. 


Ho'n1eD. adj. [from Boney] 1, Covered with honey. 3. 


Sweet ; luſcious. 

(r.) —— The bee with horred thigh, 

That at her flow'ry work doth ſing. Milton. 
(2.) ———— When he ſpeaks, 

The air, a charter d libertine, is ill ; 

And the mute wonder lurketh in mens ears, 

To ſteal his ſweet and honred ſentences, Shakeſþ. 
Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 

The bait of honey'd words ; a rougher tongue 

Draws khitherward. Milton. 


HO NEV. =. /. [Þuntz, Saxon; honig Dutch; Banec, honag, 


German.] 1. A thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a 


whitiſh, or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the taile, ſoluble in 


water ; and becoming vinous on fermentation, inflammable, 
liquable by a uu heat, and of a fragrant ſmell. Of 
honey, the firſt and fineſt kind is virgin honey, not very 
firm, and of a fragrant ſmell : it is the firfl produce of the 
ſwarm, obtained by draining the combs v ithout prefling. 
The fecond is often almoſt folid, procured by preſſure: 
and the worſt is the common yellow honey, extracted by 
heating the combs, and then preſſing them. In the flowers 
of plants, by certain glands near the baſis in the petals, is 
ſecreted a ſweet juice, which the bee, by means of its 
proboſcis or trunk, ſucks up, and diſcharges again from 
the ſtomach through the mouth into the comb. The 
honey depoſited in the comb, is deſtined for the young 
offspring ; but in hard ſeaſons the bees are reduced to 
the neceſſity of feeding on it themſelves. Hill's Mat. Med. 
2. Sweetneſs; luſciouſneſs. 3. Sweet; ſweetneſs; a 
name of tenderneſs. [Me/; corculum.] | 
(1.) —— So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach | 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shak. H.V. 

Touching his education and firſt foſtering, ſome affirm, that 
he was fed by honey bees. Raleizh's Hiflory. 
In ancient time there was a kind of honey, which, either of 
its own nature, or by art, would grow as hard as ſugar, and was 


not ſo luſcious as ours. Bacon. 
When the patient is rich, there's no fear of phyſicians about 
him, as thick as waſps to a haney.pot L'Eftrange. 


Honey is the moſt elaborate production of the vegetable kind 
being a moſt exquiſite vegetable fope, reſolvent of the bile, bal- 
famick and pectoral: honey contains no inflammable ſpirit, be- 
fore it has felt the force of fermentation ; for by diſtillation it 
affords nothing that will burd in the fire. Arbuth, 


New wine, with honey temper'd milk we bring ; 


To Ho'nevy. v. n. (from the roun.] To talk fondly, , 


Ho'xney-BaG. n. /. [honey and bag.] The boney-bag is 


How E YLESS. adj. [ from boney.] Being without honey. 
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Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring, Pore 
(2.) —_ The king hath found wed 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 


he Foney of his language. Shake . 
A — tongue, a heart of gall, * 

Is fancy's ſpring, but forrow's fall. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Honey, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus; 


I've found love amongſt them. Oh, my feet, 

I prattle out of faſhion, and I dote. Shakejp. Otkello. 

Why, honey bird, I bought him on purpoſe tor thee. 
Dryden. 


Nay, but to live 

In the rank ſweat of an inceſtuous bed, 

Stew in corruption, Haneying and making love 
Over the naſty ſty. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


the ſtomach, which bees always fill to ſatisfy, and 10 (pare, 
vomiting up the greater part of the honey to be kept againſt 
Winter. Grew's Vuſeum. 


Ho'xnty-coms. . / [honey and comb.] The cells of wax 


in which the bee ſtores her honey. 
All theſe a milk-white Foney-comb ſurround, 
Which in the midſt the country banquet crown'd. Dryden. 


Ho'nty-comBzD. adj. [honey and comb.) Spoken of a 


piece of ordnance flawed with little cavities by being ill 
caſt. . 

A mariner having diſcharged his gun, which was honey-comb-. 
ed, and loading it fuddenly again, the powder 9 


There is a baney-bew which hangs upon their leaves, and 


breeds inſets. Mortimer. 
How honey-dews embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with luſcious ſweets adorn. Garth, 


Ho'nety FLOWER. n. /. [melantbus, Latin.) A plant. 


It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of a ſhrub. 
This plant produces large fpikes of chocolate-colaured flowers 
in May, in each of which is contained a large quantity of black 
ſweet liquor, from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive its name. 


Miller, 


Ho'nzy-cnarT. n. / [mell:a, Latin; honey and gnat] An 


inſect. Ainſworth, 


Ho'nzv-MoonN. . /. [honey and moon.] The firſt month 


after marriage, when there 1s nothing but tenderneſs and 
pleaſure. 
A man thould keep his finery for the latter ſeaſon of mar- 
riage, and not begin to dreis till the þ&ney-mcon is over. 
Addiſen. 


Ho'xnezy-SUCKLE. n. / [caprifilium, Latin.] Woodbine. 


It hath a climbing ſtalk, Which twiits itſelf about whatfo- 
ever tree ſtands near it: the flowers are tubulous and ob- 
long, conſiſting of one leaf, which opens towards the top, 
and is divided into two lips; the uppermoſt of which is 


ſubdivided into two, and the luwermoſt is cut into many 


ſegments : the tube of the flowers is bent, ſomewhat re- 


ſembling a huntſman's horn. They are produced in clu- 


ſters, and are very ſweet. Miller enumerates ten ſpecies, 
of which three grow wild in our hedges. 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bower, 
Where /oney-ſuck/es, ripen'd by the fun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter; like to favourites, 
Made _ by princes, that advance their pride 


the power that bred it. Shake; 
Watch upon a bank i 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
Wich flaunting honey/uchle. Milton. 


Then melfoil beat, and honeyſuckles pound; 


With theſe alluring favours ſtrew the ground. X 
But for your words, rob the Hybla bees 
r 8 
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Ho'nzyworr. . , [cerinthe, Latin.] A plant. 
Ho'noxary. adj. [honorarius, Latin.] 1. Done in he- 
nour ; made in honour. 2. Conferring honour without 
n. 
(1.) There was probably ſome diſtinction made among the 
Romans between ſuch honorary arches ereted to emperors, and 
thoſe that were raiſe] to them on the account of a victory, which 
are properly triumphal arches. Addiſon on Italy. 
his monument is only honarary ; for the aſhes of the empe- 
ror lie elſewhere, Addiſon on Italy. 

(2.) The Romans abounded with little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave only place and. 
diſtinction to the perſon who received them, Addiſon. 
HO'NOUR. . /. [honeur, French; honor, Latin.) 1 
Dignity ; high rank. 2. Reputation; fame. 3. The 
title of a wan of rank. Not now uſed. 4. Subject cf 
praiſe. 5. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs ; inag- 
nanimity. 6. Reverence; due veneration. To % Ho- 
nour is 10 treat with reverence. 7. Chaſtity. 8. Dignity 
of mien. 9g. Glory; boaſt. 10. Publick mark of re- 
ſpect. 11. Privileges of rank or birth, 12. Civilities 
paid. 13. Ornament; decoration. 14. Honour, or on 
my honour, is a form of proteſtation uſed by the lords in 
judicial deciſions. 

(2.) A man is an ill huſband of his honour, that entereth 
into any action, the failing wherein may diſgrace him more than 
the carrying of it through can honour him. 

(3-) Return unto thy lord, 

Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils : 
His honour and myſelf are at the one ; 

And at the other is my good friend Cateſby. 

(4-) Thou happy father, 

Think that the cleareſt gods, who make them honours 

Of man's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee. 

( ER Now ſhall I fee thy love; what motive may 

Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? 

— That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 

His boncur. Oh, thine honour, Lewis; thine honour. 

Shakeſpeare. 

If by honour is meant any thing diſtin from conſcience, tis 

no more than a regard to the cenſure and efteem of the world. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


Rogers. 
(6.),— They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to thy grave. Shakeſp. 
His Grace of Canterbury, | 
Who holds his ſtate at door, mongſt purſuivants, 
— Ha! tis he, indeed 7 
Is this the honcur they do one another? Shakeſþ. 


This is a duty in the fifth commandment, required towards 
our prince and our parent, under the name of hongur ; a reſpect, 
which, in the notion of it, implies a mixture of love and 


fear, and, in the object, equally ſuppoſes goodneſs and power. 


Rogers. 

7. Be ſhe honour flaw'd, | 
J have three daughters, the eldeſt is eleven; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for't. Shale ſp. 
She dwells ſo ſecurely on the excellency of her Honour, that 
the folly of my foul dares not preſent itſelf: ſhe is too bright to 


be looked againſt. Shakeſp. 
(3.) Twoof far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, | 
Godlike erect! with native honour clad, 
In naked majeſty, ſeem' d lords of all. Milton. 


(9.) A late eminent perſon, the honour. of his profeſſion for 

integrity and learning. 1 Burnet's Theory. 

(10.) He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the waves, 
Their fun'rel honours claim'd, and aſk'd their quiet graves. 


Dryden's Aneid. 


Such diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful occaſions. as theſe, were 
inſtituted not fo much in honcur of the dead, as for the uſe of 
the living. . Atterbury. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, ſome to heap toge- 
ther a little dirt that ſhall bury them in the end; others to gain 
an honour, that, at beſt, can be celebrated but by an inconſi- 


Bacon. 


Ho'nNoURABLE. adj. [honorable, French.] 


took Joppe for an haven. 


Ho'nourAaBLY. adv, [from honourable] 


HON 


derable part of the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than tis truly given. Male Preparation for Death. 


(11.) — Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 
My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 
Reſtor'd to me my honours ; and, from ruins, 

Made my name once more noble. | Shakeſd. 
Hznours were conferred upon Antonine by Hadrian in b 
infancy. tton's Rom. Hiſt. 

(12.) Then here a flave, or if you w I a lord, 


To do the honours, and to give the word. Pope. 
(13.) The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion-ſhed. Dryden. 


My hand to thee, my b:nour on my promiſe. 
3 8 1 


+ To. Ho'nour. v. a. [honnorer, French; honoro, Latin.] 


1. To reverence ; to regard with veneration. a, To dig- 
niſy ; to raiſe to greatneſs. 3. To glority. 
(r.) He was called our father, and was continually Fonoured 
of all men, as the next perſon unto the king. Efth. xvi. 11. 
The poor man is henoured for his ſkill, and the rich man is 
honoured for his riches. Eccluf. x. 30. 
He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches ? 
Eccluſ. x. 31. 
How lev'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not. Pope. 
(2.) - We nouriſh gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 
Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, ſow'd and ſcatter d. 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number. 4 
(3.) I will barden Pharaoh's heart, that he (hall follow after 
them, and I will be h:ncured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his 
hoſt, that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord. Ex. xiv. 


1. Illuſtrious; 
noble. 2. Great; magnanimous ; generous. 3. Confer- 
ring honour. 4 Accompanied with tokens of honour. 
5. Not to be diſgraced. 6. Free from taint; free from 
reproach. 7. Honeſt ; without intention of deceit, 8. 
Equitable. | 
(1.) Who hath taken this counſel agunſt Tyre, the crown - 
ing city, whoſe merchants are princes, whole trattickers are the 
bonourable of the earth? J. xxiii. 2. 
(2.) Sir, I'll tell you, 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 


That I think honourable. Shakc/þ. 
3-) Think'f thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ? Shakeſp. 


Then warlike kings, who for their country fought, 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. Dryden. 


Many of thoſe perſons, who put this honourable taſk on me, 


were more able to perform it themſelves. Dryden. 
(4.) — Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Ot anguiſh, rather than of crime hath been, 
Preſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom ; 
And in the mean, vouchſafe her honourable tomb. Spenſer. 
(5.) Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming down cf 


thy fat woman :—let her deſcend, my chambers ate honourable. 


Shakeſpeare, 
(6.) As he was honourable in all his acts, fo in this, that he 
. | 3 Mac. xiv. 5. 
Methinks I could not die any where ſo contented as in the 
king's company, his cauſe being juſt and his quarrel honourable. 
Shakeſpeare. 
(7.) The earl ſent again to know if they would entertain 
their pardon, in caſe he ſhould come in perſon, and aſſure it: 
they anſwered, they did conceive him to be fo honourable, that 
from himſelf they would moſt thankfully embrace it. Hayward. 
If that thy bent of love be honourad/e, 


Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow. Shakeſ}, 


Ho'nouraBLENESS. . / {from honourable.] Eminence; 


magnihcence ; generoſity. 


1. With tokens 

of honour. 2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. 3. Repu- 

tably ; with exemption from reproach. 
The rev'rend abbot, 


1.) ——— | 
with all his convent, honourably receiv'd him. Shad-f>, 


H O 0 


(2.) After ſome fix weeks, which the king did honoarably in- 
terpole, to give ſpace to his brother's interceſſion, he was ar- 
raigned of high treaſon, and condemned. Bacon. 

(3.) Tis juſt, ye gods! and what I well deſerve : 

Why did I not more honourably ſtarve | Dryden. 

Ho'xourtR. n. / [from Voncur.] One that honours ; one 
that regards with veneration. 

I mult not omit Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal in your concern is wor- 
thy a friend and honourer, Pope. 

Hoop, in compoſition, is derived from the Saxon Pad, in 
German Heit, in Dutch Heid. It denotes quality; charac- 
ter; condition: as, 4nighthoad ; chiluboad; fatherhood. 
Sometimes it is written after the Dutch, as maidenhead. 
Sometimes it is taken co'lcQively : as, brotherhred, a con- 
fraternity ; Ver head, a company of fillers. 

HOOD. ./ [Pod, Saxon, probably from Perod, head.] 
1. The upper covering of a woman's head. 2. Any thing 
drawn upon the head, and wrapping round it 3. A co- 
vering put over the hawk's eyes, when he is not to fly. 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the back of a gra- 
duate, to mark h's degree. 

(r.) In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was gown'd ; 

Their hoods and ſleeves the ſame, Dryden. 

(2.) He undertook ſo to muffle up himſelf in his hood, that 
none ſhould diſcern him. Wotton, 

'The lacerna came, from being a military habit, to be a 
common dreſs: it had a hood, which could be ſeparated from 
and joined to it. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


To Hoop. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To dreſs in a hood. 
2. To blind, as with a hood. 3. To cover. 
22 The cobler apron' d, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
(2.) While grace is ſaying, I'll h2od mine eyes 
Thus with ig bas, and ſigh, and fay, Amen. 
(3.) An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Ot it a broad — he makes, 8 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry ſtrove. Dryden. 


Ho'opDMan Blind. n. {. A play in which the perſon hood- 
ed is to catch another, and tell the name; blindman's 


buff. 

What devil was't, 

That thus hath cozen'd you at boodman blind? Shakeſp. 

To Ho'oD-winx. wv. a. [hood and wink.] 1. To blind 
with ſomething bound over the eyes. 2. To cover; to 
hide. 3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. 

(1.) They willingly hood-winking themſeldes from ſeeing his 
faults, he often abuſed the virtue of courage to defend his foul 
vice of injuſtice, _ 

We will bind and hcod-wwink him fo, that he ſhall ſuppoſe he 
is carried into the leaguer of the adverſaries. Shakeſf. 

Then ſhe who hath been hood-wwink'd from her birth, 
Doth firſt herſelf within death's mirrour fee. Dawes. 
So have I ſeen, at Chriſtmas ſports, one Joſt, 

And, bo9od-wink'd, for a man embrace a poſt. B. Johnſon. 

Satan is fain to hood-wwink thoſe that ſtart. Dec. Piety. 

Prejudice ſo dexterouſly hcod-wwinks mens minds as to keep 


them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the - 
oc le. 


e. 


Shakeſp. 


Muſt I wed Rodogune ? 
| Fleantaſtick cruelty of hood-wwink'd chance 
On high, where no hoarſe winds or clouds reſort, 
The hood-wwink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court. Garth, 
(2.) Be patient; for the prize, I'll bring thee to, 
Shall hood-avink this miſchance. Shakeſp. 
(3.) She delighted in infamy, which often ſhe had uſed to 
her huſband's ſhame, filling all mens ears, but his, with re- 
roach ; while he, bood-wwinked with kindneſs, leaſt of all men 
new who ſtruck him. Sidney. 
HOOF. =. [Hop, Saxon; hoef, Dutch. ] The hard 
horny ſubſtance on the feet 22 animals. 
Wich the hoofs of his horſes ior = thy ſtreets. 
„ XXVI. 11. 


Robe. 


HO 0 


The bull and ram know the uſe of their horns as well as the 
horſe of his 50%. More. 
Ho“ or ED. adj. [from Hf.] Furniſhed with hoofs. 
Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the ſwifteſt ; of all the 
hoofed, the horſe is the moſt beautiful; of all the clawed, the 
lion is the ſtrongeſt. Grew, 
Hoor-zouxnD. adj. [hoof and bound.] A horſe is ſaid to 
be hoof-bound when he has a pain in the fore-feet, occaſi- 
oned by the dryneſs and contraction or nartowneſs of the 
horn of the quarters, which ſtraitens the quarters of the 
heels, and oftentimes makes the horſe lame. A hoof-Found 
horſe has a narrow heel, the ſides of which come too near 
one another, inſomuch that the fleſh is kept too tight, and 
has not its natural extent. * Farrrer's Dit, 
HOOK. mn. /. [Poce, Saxon; heeck, Dutch.} 1. Any 
thing bent fo as to catch hold: as, a ſhepherd's Hoc, and 
ns fs, 2. The curvated wire on which the bait is 
ung for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh is pierced. 3. 
A ſnare ; a trap. 4. An tron to ſeize the meat iggthe 
caldron. 5. A ſickle to reap corn. 6, Any inſtrument to 
cut cr lop with. 7. The part of the hinge fixed to the 
polt : whence the proverb, off the hooks, for in diſorder. 
8. Hook. [In huſbandry.] A held fown two years run- 
ning. Ainſworth, 9. Hook or Crock. One way or 
other; by any expedient ; by any means direct or ob- 
lique. Ludicrous. | 
(1.) This falling not, for that they had not far enough un- 
dermined it, they aſſayed with great H, and ſtrong ropes to 
have puiled it down. Kralle. 


(3) Like unto golden hooks, 

That from the fooliſh fiſh their baits do hide, Spenſer. 

| My bended 0:4 ſhall pierce 

Their ſlimy jaws. Shakeſp. 
Though divine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 

They us with hooks and baits, like fiſhes, caught. Denham. 
(3.) — A ſhop of all the qualities that man 

Loves woman for, beſides that hook of wiving, 

Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. 5 Shakeſp. 
(4.) About the caldron many cooks accail'd, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 

The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd. Fairy Queen. 

(5.) Peaſe are commonly reaped with a book at the end of a 

long tick. Mortimer. 

(6.) Not that I'd lop the heauties from his book, 

Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſperate Hool. Pepe. 
(7. My doublet looks, 

Like him that wears it, quite off o' the hooks, Cleawelant. 


She was horribly bold, meddling and expenſive, eaſily put 


off the hooks, and monſtrous hard to be pleaſed again. Z'Eftra. 
While Sheridan is off the hooks, 
And friend Delany at his books. Swift. 
(9.) Which he by hook or crook had gather d, 
And for his own inventions father'd. Hudibras. 


He would bring him by hook or crook into his quarrel. D/). 

To Hoox. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To catch with a 

hook. 2. To intrap ; to inſnare. 3. To draw as with a 

hook. 4. To faſten as with an hook. 5. To draw by 
force or artifice. 

(1.) The huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for the 
firſt diſh : upon our ſitting down to it, he gave us a long ac- 
count how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and at 
length drew it out npon the bank. Adi ſon. 

(3.0 But ſhe 

I can hook to me. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

( N. There are many branches of the natural law no way re- 
ducible to the two tables, unleſs hooked in By tedious conſe- 
quences. Norris. 

Ho“ oK ED. adj. [from Hoat.] Bent; curvated. 

Gn ſignifies eagle or vulture; from whence the epithet 

grypus, for an hooked or aquiline noſe. Brown. 
Now thou threaten'ft, with unjuſt decree, 
To ſeize the prize which I ſo dearly bought: 


HOO 


Mean match to thine ; for ſtill above the reſt, 

Thy hook'd rapacious hands uſurp the beſt. Dryden. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are hooked, to 
take the better hold in climbing from twig to twig, and hanging 
on the backſides of leaves. Grew, 
HoloxzDpR ESS. #. /. [from hooked.) State of being bent 
like a hook. 

Hook Nos ZD. adj. [hook and 20. 
noſe riſing in the middle. 

I may juſtly ſay with the hoct-noſed fellow of Röme there, 
Czfar, I came, ſaw, and overcame. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
HOOP. . /. [hoep, Dutch.] 1. Any thing circular by 

which ſomething elſe is bound, 383 caſks or bar- 
rels. 2. The whale bone with which women extend their 

tticoats ; a farthingale * Any _ circular. 
(1.) Thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 

A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united veſſel of their blood 

Shall never leak. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

— If I knew 

What hoop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to edge 

Q' th* world L would purſue it. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
A quarrel, ho, already! what's the matter? 

— About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shak, Merch. of Ven. 

To view fo lewd a town, and to refrain, 


Having the aquiline 


What heops of iron could my. ſpleen contain! Dryd. Juv. 
And learned Athens to our art mult ſtoop, 
Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a hoop. Pore. 


(2.) At coming in you ſaw her ſtoop: 
The entry bruſh'd againſt her B. * 
All that hoops are good for is to clean dirty ſhocs, and to 


fellows at diſtance. Clariſſa. 
3-) I have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, with a 
wheel or hoop af marble in his hand. Addiſon on Italy. 


To Hooe. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To bind or encloſe 
with _ 2. Toencircle; to claſp ; to ſurround. 
(1.) The three hocp'd pot ſhall have ten hoops, and I will 
make it felony to drink ſmall beer. Shakeſp. 
The caſks for his. majeſty's ſhipping were hooped as a wine- 


calk, or hooped with iron. Rateigh. 
(z.) If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hogp his budy more with thy embraces, 
I will deviſe a death. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
I hoop the fi mament, and make 
This my embrace the zodiack. Cleaveland. 


That my guard, which hoops ig the eye, and hides the 
greater part of it, might occaſion his miſtake. Grew, 
70 Hor. v. n. [from wopgan or wapyan, Gothick ; or 
houpper, French, derived trom the Gothick. This word 
is generally written wwhcp, which is more proper, if we 
deduce it from the Gothick ; and hoop, if we derive it 
from the French.] To ſhout; to make an outcry by way 
of call or put ſuit. 
To. Hoop. v. a. 


by a ſhour. 
(r.) — Daſtard nobis 
Suffer d me, by th' voice of flaves, to be 
Hoop d out of 1 Shakeſp. Coridlanus... 


Ho'ceerx, * , [from hoop, to incioſe with hoops.] A 


cooper-: one that hoops tubs. | 
Ho'optNG-coucH: . , [or whooping-cough, from hoop; 


to ſhout.] A ccavulſive cough, fo called from its noiſe; 


the chincough. 
To Hoot. wv, u. [hwt, Welſh ; huer, French.} 1. To 
ſhout in contemp?r._ 2. To cry as an owl. 
(r.) A number of country folks happened to paſs thereby, 
who hollowed and booted after me as at the a:ranteſt coward. 


Sidney. 
Matrons and girls ſhall boot at thee no more. Dryden. 
(2. —— Some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly Cote, and wonders 
At our queint ſports. Shakeſp. 


To Hoor. v. a, To drive with noiſe and ſhouts. 


1. To drive w:th.a. ſhout. 2. To call 


HOP 


— We loy'd him; but, like beaſts, 
Our coward nobles gave way to your cluſters, 
Who did hoot him out o' th city. 

The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will hoot ! 
That were I ſet up for that wooden g 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 


Shakeſ>. 


Or the leaſt bird, from muting on my head. Ben, John/on. 
. Patridge and his clan may hoot me for a cheat and impoltor, 
if. I fail in any particular of moment. Swift. 
HaoT. x. , [hute, French, from the verb.] Clamour; 
ſhout ; noiſe. 
Its aſſertiou would be entertained with the hoot of the rabble. 
Glanwille's Scegſis. 
To. HOP. 2. n. [Poppan, Saxon; hoppen, Dutch.] 1. To 
jump ; to ſkip lightly. 2. To leap on one leg. 3. To 
walk lamely, or with one leg leſs nimble or ſtrong than 
the other ; to limp ; to halt. 4. To move ; to play. 
(1.3 I would have thee gone, 
And yet no further than a wantom's bird, 
That lets it hp a little from her hand, 


And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again. Shakeſp. 
Go, hop me over every kennel home ; 

For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, ſir. Shakeſp. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman, . 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shakeſp. 
The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 

Hopping from ſpray to ſpray were heard. Dryden. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young flight, 

Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 

But hopp'd about, and ſhort excurſions made 

From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. Dryden. 


Why don't we viadicate ourſelves by trial ordeal, and bop 
over heated ann blindfold ? Collier on Duelling. 

I am highly delighted to ſee. the jay or the thruſh hopping 
about my walks. Spectator. 

(2.) Men with heads like dogs, and others with one huge 
foot alone, whereupon they did hop trom place to place. Abbot, 

(3-) The limping ſmith obſery'd the ſadden d feaſt, 
And bop ing here and there, himſelf a jeſt, 


Put jp his word. Dryden's Homer. 
255 —— Softly feel — 

Her feeble pulſe, to prove if any drop 

Of living blood yet in her veins did hop. Fairy Queen, . 


Hae. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A jump; a light leap. 
2. A jump on one leg. 3. A place where meaner people 
dance. Ainſworth. 

(2.) When my wings are on, I can go above a hundred yards 
at 2 bop, ſtep, and jump. Addiſon. 

HOP. . /. (hop, Dutch; lapulus, Latin.] A plant. It 
has a creeping root : the leaves are rough, angular, and 
conjugated ; the ſtalks. climb and twiſt about whatever is 
near them; the flowers are male and female on different 
plants: the male flower conſiſts of a calyx divided into five 
parts, which ſurrounds the. ſtamina, but has no petals to 
the flower: the female plants have their flowers collected 
iato ſquamole heads, which grow in bunches : from each 
leafy ſcale is produced an horned. ovary, which becomes a 
ſingle roundith ſeed. Miller. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 
For hop poles and crotches in lopping go ſave. Tuſſer. 
The planting of hop yards is profitable for the planters, and 


conſequently for the kingdom. | Bacon. 
Beer hath malt firſt infuſed in the liquor, and is afterwards 


boiled with the 49. Bacon, 
Next to thiltles are hop ſtrings, cut after the flowers are ga- 
thered. Der ham. 


Have the poles without for ks, otherwiſe it will be trouble- 
ſome to part the hop vines and the poles. ; Mortimer. 
When you water hn, on the top of every hill put diſſolve 
dung, which will enrich your , buls. 3 Mortimer. 
In Kent they plant their hop, gardens with apple-trees and 
cherry-trees between. Moriuzer, 


The price of hocing of h ground is forty ſhillings an acre. 
Mor timer, 


HH OP 
Hop poles, the largeſt fort, ſhould be about twenty — Ho'rz rut. adj. [hope and full.] 1. Full of qualities 


and about nine inches in compals. Mortemer 


bo r. V. 4. [from the noun.] To impregnate with 
ops. 


Brew in October, and hop it for long keeping. Mort. 


To increaſe the milk, diminiſhed fleſh-meat, take malt- 
drink not much hopped. Ar buthnot on Aliments. 
HOPE. n. / [Þopa, Saxon; hope, Dutch.] 1. Expecta- 
tion of ſome good; an expectation indulged with pleafure. 
2. Confidence in a future event, or in the future conduct 
of any perſon. 3. That which gives hope ; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which ſomething de- 
fired may be effected. 4. The object of hope. 

(1.) Hope 1s that pleaſure in the mind which every one finds 
in himſelf, upon the thought of a profitable future enjoy ment 
of a thing, which is apt to delight him. Locke. 

There is bebe of a tree, if cut down, that it will ſprout again. 


Fob, xiv. 7. 
When in heav'n ſhe ſhall his eſſence ſee, 
This is her ſov'reign good, and perfect bliſs ; 
Her ene. wiſhings, hopes, all finiſh d be; 
Her joys are full, her motions reſt in this. Davies. 
Sweet hope ! kind cheat! fair fallacy! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 
But what and where we would be : thus art thou 
Our abſent preſence, and our future now. Craſhaw. 
Faith is oppoſed to infidelity, and hope to deſpair. Taylor. 
He ſought them both, but with'd his hap might find 
Eve ſeparate ; he wiſh'd, but not with hope 
Of what fo ſeldom chanc'd : when to his wiſh, 
Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. Milton. 
n The Trojan dames 
To Pallas fane in long proceſſion | 
In hopes to reconcile their heav'nly foe. Dryden's Virgil. 
Why not comfort myſelf with the hope of what may be, as 
torment myſelf with the fear on't ? L' Eftrange. 
To encourage our bopes, it goes us the higheſt aſſurance of 
moſt laſtiag happineſs, in caſe of obedience. Tillot ſon. 
The deceaſed really lived like one that had his hope in an- 
other life; a life which he hath now entered upon, having ex- 
changed hope for ſight, deſire for enjoyment. Meerbury. 
Young men look rather to the paſt age than the preſent, and 
therefore the future may have ſome hopes of them. Swift. 
(..) It is good, being put to death by men, to look for hope 
from God, to be raiſed up again by him. 2 Mac. vii. 14. 
Bleſſed is he who is not fallen from his hope in the Lord. 
Eccluſ. xiv. 2. 
(3.) I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers draw to 
her luccour, which were the hope of the Strand, where ſhe was 
quarter d. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
(4.) Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, 
And yet brought forth leſs than a mother's hope ; 


To wit, an indigeſted deform'sd lump. FSbat. 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 
Horz. n. . Any Qloping plain between the ridges of moun- 


tains. Ainſworth. 
To Hoes. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To live in expeQati- 
on of ſome good. 2. To place confidence in another. 
(1.) Hope Er ſucceſs, according to the efficacy of the 
cauſes and the inſtrument ; and let the huſbandman hope for a 


good harveſt. Taylor i Rule of living boly. 


My muſe, by ſtorms long toſt, 

Is thrown upon your hoſpitable coaſt; 

And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 

Than ſhe could hope for by her happineſs. Dryden 
Who knows what adverſe fortune may befall! _ 

Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all. Dryden. 

(2.) He ſhall ſtrengthen your heart, all ye that hope in the 


. Pſal. XXXi. 24+ 
. v. a. To expect with deſire. 
* 8 ſun ſhines hot ; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our hop'd for hay. Shak. 
So ftands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear, 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear. Dryden. 


HO 


which produce hope; promiſing; likely to obtain ſuc- 
ceſs ; likely to come to maturity; likely to gratify deſire, 
or anſwer expectation. 2. Full of hope; full of expeQa- 
tion of ſucceſs. This ſenſe is now almoſt confined to 
Scotland, though it is anatogical, and found in good wri- 
ters. 


(1.) —— He will advance thee : 
I know his noble nature, not to let 


Thy hopeful ſervice periſh. Shak, 
You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there is a moſt 
hopeful young prince whom you muſt not deſert. * Bacon, 
What to the old can pleaſure be, 
Than hopeful and ingenious youth to ſee ? Denham. 
They take up a book in their declining years, and grow very 
bopefil ſcholars by that time they are threeſcore. Addi. 
(2.) Men of their own natur il inclination hopeful ani 
ſtrongly conceited, whatſoever they took in band. Hooker. 


I was hopeful the ſucceſs of your firſt attempts would encu- 
rage you to make trial alio of more nice and difficult experi- 
ments. | Bo; lc. 

Whatever ills the friendleſs crphan bears, 

Bercav'd of parents in his infant years, 

Still maſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain. Pope. 

Ho'reruLLy. adv. {from hopeful.] 1. In ſuch manner as 
to raiſe hope ; in a promifing way. 2. With hope ; with- 
out deſpair. This ſenſe is rate. 

(1.) He left all his female kindred either matched with 
_ of the realm actually, or hojefully with earls' ſons and 

eirs. Wotton. 

They were ready to renew the war, and to proſecute it he- 

Fully, to the reduction or ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh. Clarendon. 

G From your promiling and generous endeavours we may 
hopefully expect a conſiderable enlargement of the hiſtory of na- 
ture. Glan wille. 

Hor ETUI Ess. mn. , [from Bepeful.] Promiſe of good; 
likelihood to ſucceed. 

Set down beforehand certain ſignatures of hopefulneſs, or 
characters, whereby may be timely deſcribed what rages 
will prove in probability. Watton. 

Ho'reLess. adj. [from hope.] 1. Without hope; without 
— expectation; deſpaiting. 2. Giving no hope; 
promiſing nothing pleaſing. 


(1. ) Are they indifferent, being uſed as ſigns of immoderate 
and hopeleſs lamentation for the dead? Hooker. 
Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs / Shak. 

He watches with greedy hope to find 


His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder ; 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us join'd, where each 


To — aid might lend at need. Milton. 
The fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 

And hopeleſs to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Hopeleſs of ranſom, and condemn'd to lie 

In durance, doom'd a ling'ring death to die. Dryden, 
(2.) The hopeleſs word of never to return, 

Breathe I againſt thee upon pain of life. Shak. 

Ho'ezx. =. /. [from bope.] One that has pleaſing expecta- 
tions. 


I except all hopers, who turn the ſcale, becauſe the ſtrong 
expectation of a good certain ſalary will outweigh the loſs by 
bad rents. Saift, 
Ho'rxincLy. adv. [from hoping.) With hope; with ex- 

* 2 the perem of th 
One 0 ir is t e 
2 hopes the 8⁰ 12 


condition which is the ground ing on not only 


in terrours and amazement of conſcience, but boldly, hop- 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin. Hammond. 
Ho'eezn. n. /. [from bop.] He who hops or jumps on 
one leg. Ainſwerth. 


Ho'eyzxs. [commonly called Scotch bogpers.] A kind of 
play in which the aQtor hops on one leg. 
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Ho'reen. . / [ſo called becauſe it is always hopping, or Honrzo'nratlLy. adv. [from horizontal] In a direction 


in agitation. It is called in French, for the ſame reaſon, 
tremie or tremue.) 1. The box or open frame of wood 
into which the corn is put to be ground. 2. A baſket for 
cariying ſeed. Ainſworth. 

(1.) The ſalt of the lake Aſphaltites ſhooteth into perfect 
cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal and plain, like the hop- 
per of a mill. Grew. 
_ Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill: their maw 
is the hopper which holds and ſoftens the grain, letting it drop 
by degrees into the ſtomach, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 

In my whole life I never ſaw griſt ground, 
And mark the clack how juſtly it will ſound. 
Ho'rxar.. adj. [from hora, 


Betterton. 
tin.] Relating to the hour. 
Howe er reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would (till a watch remain; 
But if the horal orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 
Ho'zary. adj. [horaire, French; horarius, Latin] 1. 
Relating to an hour. 2. Continuing for an hour. 
(1.) I'll draw a figure that ſhall el] you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 
By way of horary inſpection, 
Which ſome account our worſt e®Rion, Hudihras. 
In his anſwer to an horary queſtion, as what hour of the 
night to ſet a fox-trap, he has dilcuiled, under the character of 
Reynard, the manner of ſurpriſing all ſharpers. Tatler. 
(2.) When, from a batket of Summer-fruit, God by Amos 
foretold the deſtruction of his people, thereby was declared the 
propinquity of their deſolation, and that their tranquillity was 


of no longer duration than thoſe horary or ſoon decaying fruits 


of ſummer. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Hoxove. n. /, A clan; a migratory crew of people. lt is 
applied only to the Tartars. | 
Of loſt mankind, in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 
Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful ſweep, 
And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form. Thomſon. 
HORTZON. . , sgi, The line that terminates the 
view. The h»5rizon is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and real: 
the ſenſible horizon is the circular line which limits the 
view ; the real is that which would bound it, if it could 
take in the hemiſphere. It is falſely pronounced by 
Shakeſpeare hd rixon 
When the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We forward towards Warwick and his mates. Shakeſp. 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaft this blazing 
ſtar ſhould firſt appear, and at what time it muſt be upon the 
borizon of Ireland. Bacon, 
In his Eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th' H round 
Invetted with bright rays. 
The mornin . the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning grey; 
And ſoon the ſun aroſe with beams ſo bright, 
That all th" horizon laugh d to fee the joyous fight. Dryden. 
When the ſea is worked up in a tem i, ſo that the Horizon 
on every ſide is nothing but toaming billows and floating moun- 
rains, it is impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable horror that riſes 
from ſuch a proſpect. | Addiſon. 
Honrizo'NTAL. adj. [horizontal, French, from horizon.] 
1. Near the horizon. 2. Parallel to the horizon ; on a 


level. : 
(r.) As when the ſun, new riſen, 
Looks through the horizontal milty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations. 
(2.) An obeliſk ereed, and golden figures placed horizonta/ 
about it, was brought out of Egypt by Auguſtus. Brown. 


Milton. 


The problem is reduced to this ; what perpendicular height 
is nece to place ſeveral ranks of cowers in a plane inclined 
to a horizontal — in a given angle ? Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Ho'xwBtam. n. /. 


parallel to the horizon. 

As it will not fink into the bottom, ſo will it neither float 
above, like lighter bodies; but, being near in weight, lie ſu- 
perficially, or almoſt horizonta/ly unto it. Brown. 

The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to impel them 5 
rizontally with celerity. Bentley. 

HORN, . /. [haurn, Gothick; jopn, Saxon; horn, 
Dutch] 1. The hard bodies which grow on the heads of 
ſome graminivorous quadrupeds, and ferve them for wea- 
pons. 2. An inſtrument of wind-mufick made of horn. 
3. The extremity of the waxing or waining moon, as men- 
tioned by * 4. The feelers of a ſnail. Wheuce the 
proverb, To pull in the horns, to repreſs one's ardour. 5. 
A drinking cup made of horn. 6. Antler of a cuckold. 

Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. . 


(1.) No beaſt that hath horzs hath upper teeth. Bacon, 
Zetus riſes through the ground, 

Bending the bull's rough neck with pain, 

That toſſes back his horns in vain. Aldiſon. 


All that proccſs is no more ſurpriſing than the eruption of 
horns in ſome brutes, or of teeth and beard in men at certain 


periods of age. Bentley. 
(2.) — The ſquire gan nigher to approach 
And wind his horn _ the caſtle-wall, . 
Tnat with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 


There's a poſt come from my matter, with his horn full of 


good news. Shakeſp. 
The goddeſs to her crooked horn * 
Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th' infernal ſound. Dryden, 
Fair Aſcanius, and his youthful train, 
With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. Dryden. 


(3) She bleſfs'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey'd, 
T hat ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 


To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryden, 
The moon ; 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns. Thomſon, 
(4.) Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. Shakeſp. 


Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 

Thruſt forth his horns again into the world, 

Which were inſhell'd when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 


And durſt not once peep out. Shakeſp. 
(6.) —If I have horns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, I'll be horn mad. Sh akeſp. 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, | 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gain. Hu. librat. 


(J.) I am glad he went not in himſelf: if he had, he 
would have been horn mad. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 


Ho RNRNELAK. | n , A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 


Hokvris u. 

[horn and boem, Dutch, for tree, from 
the hardneſs of the tiinber.] It hath leaves like the elm 
or beech-tree, The timber is very tough and inflexible, 
and of excellent uſe. | Miller. 

Ho'xxnook. n. /. [horn and book. ] The firſt book of 
children, covered with horn to keep it unſoiled. 


He teaches boys the hornbook. Shateſþ. 
Nothing has been conlidered of this kind out of the ordinary 


road of the hornbook ane primer. Locke, 
To maſter John the Engliſh maid 
A hornbock gives of ginger-bread ; 
And that the child may learn the better, 
As he can name, he eats the letter. Priar, 


Milton. Ho RN ED. adj. [from horn ] Furniſhed with horns, 


As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 

Their horned fronts fo fierce on either ſide, 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the thock, 
Aſtoni ſhed both Rand ſenſeleſs as a block. 


F. airy Dieter, 
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Thither all the horned hoſt reſorts, 
To graze the ranker mead. Derham. 


Thou king of horned floods, whoſe plenteous urn 
Suffices fatneis to the fruitful corn. | . 
Holx NHR. A. /. [from horn.] One that works in horn, 
and ſells horns. | 
The ſkin of a bull's forehead is the part of the hide made uſe 
of by orners, whereupon they ſhave their horns. Grew. 
Ho RN ET. . /. [Pypnetre, Saxon, from its horns.] A 
very large ſtrong ſtinging fly, which makes its neſt in hol- 
low trees. 
Silence, in times of ſufF ring, is the beſt ; 
Tis dangerous to diſturb a hornet's neſt. Dryden. 
Hornets do miſchief to trees by breeding in them. Mortimer. 
J have often admired how hornets, that gather dry materials 
for building their neſts, have found a proper matter to glue 
their combs. Derham's Phyſico-The . 
Ho'xnFroor. u. /. [horn and foot.] Hoofed. 
Mad frantick man, that did not inly quake ! 
With hornfoot horſes, and braſs wheels, Jove's ſtorms to 
emulate. Hateauili on Providence. 
Ho'xnowrL. n. /. A kind of horned owl. 
Holx NIE. n. J [horn and pipe.] A country dance, dan- 
ced commonly to a horn. 
A luſty tabrere, 
That to thee many a hornpipe play'd, 
Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. Spenſer. 
There many a hornpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. Raleigh. 
Let all the quickfilver i the mine | 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the hornpipes here 
Of —_— and Derbyſhire. Ben. Fohnſcn. 
Florinda danced the Derbyſhire Hornpipe in the preience of 
ſeveral friends. Tatler. 


Ho'xwsToxe. u. A kind of blue ſtone. Ainſworth, 
Ho“ N wo RE. n. . A kiad of angular fortification. 


Ho! RN v. adj. [from horn] 1. Made of horn. 2. Re- 
ſembling horn. 3. Hard as horn; callous. 
.) He thought he by the brook of Cherith ſtood, 
And taw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not lie in the ſame 
ſuperficies with the white of the eye, but riſeth up above its 
convexity, and is of an hoperbolical figure. Ray. 
Rough are her cars, and broad her horny feet. Dryden. 
The pineal gland was encompaſlcd with a kind of horny ſub- 
arce. Addiſon. 
As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a ſmall heat, a 
greater heat coagulates it fo as to turn it horny, like parchment ; 
bu: when it is thoroughly putrifted, it will no longer concrete. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3.) Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden. 


Hoxo'crarny. n. { [horographie, Fr. wee and yedPu.] 
An account oi the hours. 
Ho'xoLoGsE. } n. .. [horalogium, Latin.] Any inſtrument 


Ho'zoLoGy. that tells the hour: as a clock; a watch; 
an hour-glaſs. 
Hell watch the Horologe a double ſet, 


If drink rock bot his cradle. Shale ſp. 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies, that mea- 

ſured the hours not only by drops of water in glaſſes, called 

clepſydra, but alſo by ſand in glaſſcs, called cleptammia. 

Brown. 

Ho no MET RV. n. /. [hor:metrie, French; vea and erg. 

The art of meaſuring hours. 1 

It is no eaſy wonder how the horometry of antiquity diſcovered 

not this arti fice. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ho'roscore. . , [horoſcope, French; gioow®-.] The 
configuration of the planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoſt numberleſs con- 


Ainſworth. 
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junctions of ſtars, which occur in the of. a man's life, 
ſhould not match and countervail that one horoſcope or conjunc- 
tion which is found at his birth? | Drummond. 
A proportion of the horoſcope unto the ſeventh houſe, or op- 
polite ſigns every ſeventh year, oppreſſeth living natures. Bro, 
Him born tha doding boroſcofe,. 
His fire, the blear- ey d Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchool. Dr z4en, 
The Greek names this the horoſcope ; 
This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech. 
They underſtood the planets and the zodiack by inſtinct, and 
fell to drawing ſchemes of their own horoſcopes in the fame duſt 
they ſprung out of. Bentley. 
Hol R RENT. adj. ¶herrens, Latin. Horrentia pilis agmina.] 
Pointed outwards ; briſtled with points: a word perhaps 
introduced by Miiton. 
— Him a globe 
Of fiery ſeraphim incircled round 
With bright imblazonry and horrent arms. Milton. 
HO RRIBLE. adj. [horrib/e, Fr. horribilis, Lat.] Dread- 
ful; terrible; ſhocking ; bideous; enormous. ä 
No colour affecteth the eye much with diſpleaſure: there be 
ſights that are horrible, becauſe they excite the memory of 


things that are odious or feartul. Bacon. 
A dungeon horrible on all ſides round, 
As one great 9 flamed. Milton. 
— — O ight 
Of terror, foul and ugly to behold, - 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! Milton. 


Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting with a perſua- 
fion that the foul is immortal, are, of all others, the firſt the 
moſt defireable, and: the latter the moſt horrible to human ap- 
prehenſion. Huth. 

Hol RIBLENESS. . [from Horrible.] Dreadfulneſs ; 
hideouſneſs; terribleneſs ; fearfulneſs. 

HolaRIBE v. adv. from horrible.) 1. Dreadfully ;; hide- 
ouſly. 2. To a dreadful degree. 


(r.) What hideous noiſe was that ! 
Horribly loud. Y | Milton. 
(2.) The contagion of theſe iil precedents, both in civilit 
and virtue, horr:bly infects children. a — 


HO RRID. adj. [ Harridus, Lat.] 1. Hideous; dreadſul; 
ſhocking. 2. Shocking ; offenſive: unpleaſing: in wo- 
mens cant. 3. Rough; rugged. 

(r.) Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe | 
Which chance to find us. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
———— — - Xot in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, 


In evils to top Macbeth. | Shakeſp. 
Horror on-them fell, 
And horrid ſympathy. Milton. 
(2.) ——— Already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the herrid things they ſay. Pope. 


(3.) Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were worn. 
Dr yen. 
Ho'xarpntss. n. /. [from horrid.) Hideouſneſs ; enor- 
mity. | 
A. bloody deſigner ſuborns his inſtrument to take away ſuch 
a man's life, and the confeflor repreſents the horridzeſs of the 
fact, and brings him to repentance. Hammond. 
Ho'xrxreick. adj. [horrificus, Lat.] Cauſing hortour. 
His jaws horrific, arm'd with three-fold fate, 


Here dwells the direful ſhark. Thomſon, 
Hoxxr's0nous. adj. [horriſonus, Lat.] Sounding dread- 
fully. | Dick. 


Ho'xrxouR. A. /. [horror, Lat. borreur, French.] 1. Ter- 
rour mixed with deteſtation; a paſſion compounded of 
fear and hate, both ftrong. 2. Dreadful thoughts. 3. 
Gloom; drearineſs. 4. [In medicine.] Such a ſhudder- 
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ing or quivering as precedes an ague-fit ; a ſenſe of ſhud- 
der ing or ſhrinkivg. Quincy. 
(1. ) Over them fad borrour, with grim hue, 
Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; 
And after him owls-and night ravens flew, 
The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. 
Doubtlefs ali fouls have a ſurviving thought, 
Therefore of death we think witk quiet mind; 
But if we think of being turn'd to nought, 
A trembling horrowr in our ſouls we find. Davies. 
Me damp horraur chill d 
At ſuch bold words, vouch d with a deed ſo bold. Milton. 
Deep horrour ſeizes ev ry human breaſt; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſt. Dryden. 
(2.) I have ſupt full with Horrours; 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me. Shak. Macbeth. 
(3.) Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flower, and darkens ey'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horrour on the woods, Pope. 
(A.) All objects of the ſenſes, which are very offenſive, do 
<auſe the ſpirits to retire ; and, upon their flight, the parts are 
in ſome degree deſtitute, and ſo there is induced in them a tre- 
pidation and borrour. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
HORSE. =. /. [Ponr, Saxon.] 1. A neighing quadruped, 
uſed in war, and draug't and carriage. 2. A conſtellati- 
on, 3. To take horſe ; to ſet out to ride. 4. It is uſed 
in the plural ſenſe, but with a fingular termination ; for 
horſes, horſemen, or cavalry. 5. Something on which any 
thing is ſupported : as, a horſe to dry linen on. 6. A 
wooden machine which ſoldiers ride by way of puniſhment. 
It is ſometimes called a timber-mare. 7. Joined to ano- 
ther ſubſtantive, it ſignifies ſomething large or coarſe : as, 
a hurſeface, a face of which the features are large and inde- 
licate. 
(1.) Duncan's borſes, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls. Shak. Mach. 
A. horſe ! a horſe my kingdom for a borſe! Sb. R. III. 
We call alittle horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the ſize 
of that idea which we have in our minds to belong ordinarily to 
Sor ſes. + K Locke. 
| (z.) Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn's heats retain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man | 
Whilſt Winter's ſhivering goat afflifts the horſe 
With froſt, and makes him an uneaſy courſe. Creech, 
(3.) I took horſe to the lake of Conſtance, which is formed 
by the entry of the Rhine. Addiſon on Italy. 
(4. I did hear 
The galloping of horſe : who was't came by ? 
| e armies were appointed, conſiſting of twenty-five thou- 
fand horſe and foot, for the repulſing of the enemy at their land- 
ing. Bacon War with Spain. 
If they had known that all the king's horſe were quartered 
behind them, their foot might very well have marched away 


Fairy Queen. 


Sh. Mach. 


Ho'xsSEBREAKER. A. . [Herſe and break |] 


HOR 


(4.) If you let him out to bor/e more mares than .own 
you muſt uy him well, 7 — ang 


Ho'aszBAck. n. / [horſe and back.] Riding poſture ; the 


ſtate of being on a horſe. 
I've ſeen the French, 


And they can well on horſeback. Shakeſ>. 
I faw them ſalute on horſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted. Sha leſp. 


Alexander fought but one remarkable battle wherein there 
were any elephants, and that was with Porus, king of India; 
in which notwithſtanding he was on horſeback. Brown. 

When manniſh Mevia, that two handed whore, 

Aſtride on 2 hunts the Tuſcan boar. Dryd. Juv. 

If your ramble was on horſebeck, I am glad of it, on ac- 
count of your health. Swift to Gar. 


HoxstBta'n. u. /. [horſe and bean.] A ſinall bean utyv- 


ally given to horſes. | 
Only the ſmall borſebean is propagated by the plough. 


Mortimer. 


Ho'asEBLOCK. n. , [horſe and b/ock.] A block on which 


they climb to a horſe. 


HoxsEBoOa'T. mn. /. [horſe and boat.] A boat uſed in fer- 


rying horſes. 


HoxseBo'r. n. / [horſe and by ] A boy employed in 


dreiling horſes ; a ſtableboy. 
Some horſeboysr, being awake, diſcovered them by the fire in 
their matches. Knolles's Hift. 


One whoſe 
employment it is to tame horſes to the ſaddle. 

Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, horſebreakers, and 
tamers of wild beaſts. Creech. 


Hos ECHE“s Nur. n. g. [horſe and cheſnut. Eſculus.] A 


tree. It hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flower:, 
which conſiſt of five leaves, are of an anomalons figure, 
opening with two lips: there are male and female upon 


the ſame ſpike : the female flowers are ſucceeded by nuts, 


which grow in green prickly huſks. Their whole year's 
ſhoot is commonly performed in three weeks time, after 
which it does no more than increaſe ia bulk, and become 
more firm ; and all the latter part * Summer is oc- 
cupied in forming and ſtrengthening the buds for the next 
year's ſhoots. Miller. 

The Hor ſecheſuut grows into a goodly ſtandard. Afertimer. 


Ho'xsecourstR. A. . [horſe and courſer. Junius derives 


it from horſe and coſe, an old Scotch word, which figni- 
fies to change ; and it ſhould therefore, he thinks, be writ 
hor ſecoſer. The word now uſed in Scotland is horſecouper, 
to denote a jockey, ſeller, or rather changer of horſes. It 
may well be derived from courſe, as he that ſells horfes 
may be ſuppoſed to courſe or exerciſe them.] 1. One that 
runs horſes, or keeps hot ſes for the race. 2. A dealer in 


horſes. 
(2.) A ſervant to a horſecourſer was thrown off his horſe. 


with their horſe. Clarendon, Wiſeman. 
Th' Arcadian horſe | A Florentine bought a horſe for ſo many crowns, upon con- 

With ill ſucceſs engage the Latin force. eee 275 m 

| morning for the remainder. "Effrange. 

To Hoxse. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To mount upon a Me acnchcs. a £ A Mute bh Ainſevorth. 


horſe ; to furniſh with a horſe. 2. Io carry one on the 


back. 3. To ride any thing. 4. To Sener a mare. Hoxsecu'cumBeER. n. , [horſe and cucumber.) A plant. 


(1.) He came out with all his clone pon ſuch cart- f The lagen eee is the large green cucumber, and the beſt 


. for the table, green out of the garden. Mortimer. 
jades, and fo furniſhed, as I thought wat f, if that were r 
thrift, I wiſht none of my friends — to Ne. Sidney He) nzz pure. 3. 1. [57/6 and Ag.! The excrement of 


After a great fight there came to the camp of Gonfalvo, the horſes. 


great captain, a gentleman proudly horſed and armed : Diego 
de Mendoza aſked the great captain, Who's this? Who an- 
ſwered, It is St. Elmo, who never appears but after the ſtorm. 


Put it into an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, let it rot in 
hot hor ſedung. Peacham on Drawing. 


Hos EEMME T. n. , [horſe and emmet.] Ant of a large 


- i Bacon s Apophthegms kind. 

5 (3. Stalls, bulks, windows Ho'xseFLEsH. n. /. [ borſe and fleſh. ] The fleſh of 

: Are ſmother'd, leads are fill d, and ridges hors'4 horſes. 

0 With variable complexions; all agreeing The Chineſe eat borſefteſh at this day, and ſome gluttons have 
In earneſtneſs to fee him. Saleſp. colt's fleſh baked. Bacon, 
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An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing with a good Hol SHT Nb. n. /. 


. of H; but the nag he thought would be too fleet 
or him. L* Eftranre. 
Hos EFI v. n. /. [horſe and fly.] A fly that ſtings horſes, 

and ſucks their blood. 
Ho'xSzrovT. n. ſ, An herb. The fame with coltsfoot- 
Ainſworth. 


Holxs ZAR. n / {horſe and hair.) The hair of hotſes. 


His glitt'ring helm, which terribly was grac d 
With waving horſehair. Dryd. 
Ho'asSzHteL. n. /. An herb. Ain worth. 


Ho'xSELAUGH. A. /. [horſe and laugh.) A loud violent 
rude laugh. 
A horſelaugh, if you pleaſe, at honeſty ; 
A joke on Jckyl. 
Ho'rs2rLEECH. mn. f. [horſe and leech] 
that biies horſes. 2. 


Pope. 
1. A great leech 
F rom leech; ſignifying a phyſician.] 


A farrier. Ainſxwort 
(1.) The horſelcech hath two daughters, crying Give, give. 
rov. 
Let us to France; like hor ſjeleeches, my boys, 
The very blood to ſuck. | Shakeſp. 


Ho'xSELITTER. n. , [horſe and litter] A carriage hung 
upon poles between two horſes, in which the peifon car- 
ried lies along. 

He that before though: he might command the waves of the 
ſez, was now calt on & ground, and carried in an horfelrtter. 
2 Mac. ix. 8. 

Ho'nsEMAx. n. /. [horſe and man.] 1. One ſkilled in rid- 
ing 2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 3. A rt- 
der ; a man on horſeback. 

1.) A kilful bor ſeman, and a huntſman bred. Dryden. 
63 Encounters between horſemen on the one fide, and foot 
on the other, are ſeldom with extremity of danger; becauſe as 
horſemen can hardly break a battle on foot, ſo men on foot can- 
not poſſibly chaſe horſemen. Hayward. 
In the early times of the Roman commonwealth, a VH, 
received yearly !ria millia ris, and a foot-ſoldier one mille; 
that is, more than ſix - pence a Cay to a bremen, and two pence 
a day to a foot ſoldiex. Arlbulhauat on Cons. 
(3.) Wich deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir d, 
The wild Barberian in the ſtorm expir d; 
Wirapt in devouring flames the horſe;ran rag'd, 


And ſpurr'd the ſteed in equal flames engag'd. Adijon.. 
A harſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of ſide. Prior. 


Ho'rstmansSH1ly. n. /. [from hor/eman.] The art of rid- 
ing ; the art of managing a horfe. 
He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a ncry Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble horſemanſbip. Sheik. 
They pleaſe themſelves in terms of hunting or nee 
ott9n. 


His majeſty, to ſhew his hor /ſemanſhip, ſlaughtered two or 


three of his ſubjects. Auen. 
Peers grew proud, in hor ſemanſhip t excel; 
Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell. Pope. 
Ho'xsEMARTEN. . / A kind of large bee. Ain/worth. 
Ho'RsEMATCH. n. A bird. Ainjworth, 


Ho'rsEMEAT. u. /. [horſe and meat.) Provender. 
Though green peas and beans be eaten ſooner, yet the dry 
ones that are uſed for hor ſemeat are ripe laſt. Bacon. 
Ho'«zsemInT. n. . A large coarſe mint. 
Ho'zsEMUSCLE. . . A large muſcle. 
The great borſemuſcle, with the fine ſhell, that breedeth in 
| o not only gape and ſhut as the oyſters do, but remove 
1 


om one place to another. Bacon. 


Hos ET LAV. n. . [horſe and play.] Coarſe, rough, rug- 


ged play. ; 3 
uch given to horſe his raillery, and comes 
NN Dryden, 


: HOS 


[horſe and pond.) A pond for horles, 
Hor5tkacCe. n. /. [horſe and Fuce.] A match of horſes 
in fung. 
In we II men are curious that there be not the leaſt 
weight upon the one horſe more than upon the other. Bac z. 
Trajzn, in the ſifth year of his tribuncſhip, entertained the 
people with a borferace. | Addifen, 
Ho'rSERADIH. . /. [horſe and radiſh.) A root act id and 
bi'ing : a ſpecies of ſcutvygraſs. 
Hor ſera lh is increaſed by ſprouts ſpreading from the old 
roots left in the ground, that are cut or broken off. Mrtim. 
Stomachicks are the creſſe acrids, as horſeradiſh and ſcurvy- 
graſs, infuſed in wine. Flyer an the Humour . 
Ho'astsHoE. . , [horſe and ae] 1. A plate of icon 
nailed to the feet of horſ-s. 2. An herb. 
(.) I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glowing hot 
in that ſurge, like a hoe. | Shakeſp. 
HoxSesTta'LER. 2. / [horſe and fleal.} A thief who. 
takes away horſes. 
He is not a pickpurſe, nor a hor/eftealer ; but for his verity 
in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet, or 
a worm eaten nut. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Ho'rSETAIL. / A plant. 
Ho'xSETonGus. n. . An herb. Ainſworth, 
Ho'xStway. . / [horſe and way] A broad way by 
wich horfes may travel. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
—Both ſtile and gate, hor ſewway and th. Sb. X. Lear. 
Honk TAT LO. n. /. n Lacks. e act of exhort- 
ing ; a hortatory precept ; advice or egcouragement to 
ſomething. 
Ho'xTATive. . /. [from Hortor, Lat.] Exhortation ; pre- 
cept by which one incites or animates. 


Generals commonly in their bortatives put men in mind of 
their wives and children. Bacon. 


Ho'xTATORY. adj. [Tom bortor, Latin.] Encouraging ; 
animating ; adviſing to any thing: uſed of precepts, not 
of perſons ; a hortatory ſpeech, not a hortatory ſpeaker. 

HorTicu'iture, . , ſhortus and cultura, Latin.) The 
art of cultivating gardens. 

Ho'aruLan. adj. ¶ bortulanus, Latin.) Belonging to a 

atden. | 
, This ſeventh edition of my bortulan kalendar is yours. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar.. 
I. i. An exclamation of praiſe to 


Through the vaſt of heav'n 
It founded, and the faitnful armies rung 
Hoſauna to the Higheſt. Milton.. 
The publick entrance which Chriſt made into Jeruſalem was 
celebrated with the hoſaunas and acclamations of the people. 
Fides's Sermons. 
HOSE. . /. plur. hen, [Pora, Saxon; boſan, Welth ; 
oſſan, Etſe, aſſanen, plur. chauſſe, Fr.] 1. Breeches. 2. 
Stockings ; covering for the legs. 1 
(1.) Guards on wanton Cupid's ho/e. Shake/p. 
Here's an Engliſh taylor come hither for ſtealing out of a 
French hoſe. Shakeſp. 
Theſe men were bound in their coats, Baſen, hats, and other 
garments, and caſt into the midſt of the burning fiery furnace. 


Dan. iii. 21. 
He croſs examin d both our 50e, 
And plunder'd all we had to loſe. Hudibras. 
(2.) He being in love, could not ſee to garter his hoſe ; and 
you, being in love, cannot ſee to E on your b9ſe, Shakeſp. 
Wil ſhe thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn, 
Gay's Paſtorali. 


fl 


Ho'sanna, n. 


God. 


And knit thee gloves ? 


Ho's1: R. u. /. [from hoſe.} One who ſells ſtockings, 
As arrant a cockney as any her in Cheapſide. Swift. 
HO'SPITABLE. adj. [heſpitabilis, Lat.] Giving enter- 


tainment to ſtrangers ; kind to ſtrangers, 


HO 8 


=——— I'm your hoſt : 
With robbers hands my hoſpitable favour 


You ſhould not ruffle thus. Shakeſþ. 
Receive the thip wreck d on your friendly ſhore ; 
With he ſpitable rues relieve the poor. Dryden. 


Ho'sriraBLy. adv. [from hoſpitable] With kindnels to 
ſtrangers. 
Ye thus hoſpitably live, ; 
And ſtrangers with good cheer receive. Prior. 
The former liveth as piouſly and hoſpitably as the _— 1 
wift. 
HOSPITAL. n. . (hoſpital, Fr. hoſpitalis, Lat.] 1. A 
place built for the reception of che ſick, or ſupport of the 
oor. 2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. Obſo- 
ete. | 
(r.) They who were ſo careful to beſtow them in a — 
when they were young, would be ſo good as to provide for 
them in ſome boſpital when they are old. Wotton... 
I am about to build an hoſpital, which Iwill endow handiome- 


ly for twelve old huſbandmen. Addiſon. 
(2.) They ſpy d a goodly caſtle, plac'd 
Foreby a river 1n a pleaſant dale, : 
Which chuſing for that evening's hoſpital, ; 
They thither march'd. Fairy Queen. 


Hosrir LIT v. n. , [hoſtitalits, Fr.] The practice of 
entertaining ſtrangers. 


The Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of ſtrangers into 


their coaſts, are, in that reſpect, deſervedly blamed, as being 


enemies to that hoſpitality which, for common humanity fake, 


all the nations on earth ſhould embrace. ober. 
My maſter is of a churiiſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks to find the way to heav'n 3 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Ho has this ſpirit of faction brake all the laws af charity, 
neighbourhood, alliance, and hoſpitality ? Swift, 


Ho'seiTALLER. n. , [hoſpitalier, French; hoſpitalarius, 
low Latin, from hojpital.} One _—_— an hoſpital in 
order to receive the poor or ſtranger. Uſed perhaps pe- 
culiarly of the knights of Malta. ; 

The firſt they recken ſuch as were granted to the hoſþitallers 
in titulum beneficit. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Ho'sriTaTE. v. @. [hoſpitor, Lat.] To reſide under 
the roof of another. 

That always chuſes an empty ſhell, and this boſpitates with 
the living animal in the ſame ſhell. Grew's Muſeum. 


HOST. n. / [e, Fr. heſ;es, hoſpitis, Lat] 1. One who 
ives entertainment to another. 2. The lendlord of an 
inn. 3. [From hoſtis, Latin.] An army,; numbers aſſem- 
bled for war. 4. Any great number. 5. | Heſtia, Latin; 
hoſtie, Fr.] The facrifice of the s in the Romiſh 
church; the caalecrated wafer. 
(1.) Homer never entertained either gueſts or with long 
ſpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be ſtopped. Sidney. 
Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 
For your good 5%. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
(2.) Time's like a faſhionable 5%, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 
But with his arms out- ſtretch d, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
(3-) Let every foldier hew him down * 
And bear't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 


The numbers of our of... Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
\ Then through the fiery pillar, and. the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all his 5%, ; 

And craze your chariot wheels. Milton. 


After theſe came arm'd with ſpear and ſhield, 


An boft ſo great as cover'd all the field. Dryden. 
(4. Give to a gracious meſſage 

An boſt of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 

Themſelves, when they be felt. Shakeſp. 


To Hos r. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To take up enter- 


tainment ; to live, as at an inn. 2. To encounter in 


HOS 


batile. 3. To review a body of men; to muſter. Ob- 
ſolete. 
(1.) Go, bear it to the centaur, where we ; 
And ſtay there, Dromio, till I come to thee. 
(2.) Strange to us it ſeem'd 
At firtt, that angel ſhould with angel war, 
And in fierce hinge meet. 
New authors of diſſenſion ſpring from him, 
Two branches, that in hoſting long contend 
For fov'reign ſway. Phillipe. 
(3-) Lords have had the leading of their own followers to 
the general hoftings. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Hos TAGE. n, /. [o/ſtage, Fr.] One given in pledge for 
ſecurity of performance of conditions. 
Your hoftages I have, ſo have you mine; 


Shakcſp. 


Milton. 


And we ſhall talk before we fight. Shakeſp. 
Do this meſſage honourably ; 

And if he ſtand on 59faze for his ſafety, 

Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt. Shak, 


He that hath wife and children, hath given hoftages to for- 
tune ; for they are impediments to great enterpriſes, either of 
virtue or miſchief. acon. 

They who marry give hoflazes to the publick, that they will 
not attempt the ruin or diſturb the peace of it. Atterbury. 

The Romans having ſeized a great number of hoflager, ac- 
quainted, them with their reſolution. Arbuth. on Coins, 


Ho's7eL., n. J. [hoflel, hoſtelerie, Fr.] An inn. 
Hos TELRV. Ainſworth, 
Hos ESS. n. .. [hoflefſe, Fr. from hoſt.) 1. A female 


hoſt; a woman that gives entertainment. 2. A woman 
that keeps a houſe of publick entertainment. 

(1.) —PFair and noble hofleſs, 

We are your gueſt to-night. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

Ye were beaten out of door, 

And rail'd upon the hefe of the houſe. Shakeſþ. 

Be as kind an hoſteſs as you have been to me, and you can 

never fail of another huſband. Dryden. 


(2.) Undiſtinguiſhed civility is like a whore or a 2 2. 
Hos rTESS-sHIr. u. .. [from He.] The character of an 
hoſteſs. 
It is my father's will I ſhould take on me 
The hofteſs-/bip o' th. day: you're welcome, firs. Shale 
HO'STILE. adj. [hoftilis, Lat.] Adverſe ; oppoſite ; ſuit- 
able to an enemy. 
He has now at laft 
Giv'n hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters. 


That do diſtribute it. Shakeſpeare. 
Fierce Juno's hate, 
thy fate. Dryden. 


Added to hoftile force, ſhall ur 
Ho'sTiLITyY. n. /. [hoſtilite, P from ho/tile ] The prac- 
tices of an open enemy; open war; oppoſition in war. 

Neither by treaſon nor haſtility 
To ſeek to put me down, and reign thyſelf. Shale ſp. 
Hoſtility being thus ſuſpended with France, preparation was 


made for war againſt Scotland. Hayward. 
What peace can we return, 
But, to our pow'r, hoftility and hate, 
Untam'd reluctance and revenge? Milton. 


| We have ſhewed ourſelves fair, nay, generous adverſaries ; 
and have carried on even our boftilities with humanity. 
terbury. 
Hos TLIR. n. /. [ho/teller, from Heel]! One who has the 
care of horſes at an ian, 

The cauſe why they are now to be permitted is want of con- 
venient inns tor lodging travellers on horleback, and hof/ers to 
tend their horſes by the way. Spenſer on Ireland. 

HO'STRY. ». /. [corrupted from heftelry.] A place where 
the horſes of gueſts are kept. 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, 
And ſtudded wheels are on its back ſuſtain'd ; 
An hoftry now for waggons, which before 


Tall thips of burden on its boſom bore, Dryd. Georg, 


0 ON 1 
HOT. . par, Saxon; hat, Scottiſh.) 


power to excite the ſenſe of heat; contrary to cold; fie- 
ry. 2. Luſtful ; lewd. 3. Violent; furious; danger- 
ots. 4 Ardent ; vehement; precipitate. 5. Eager ; 
keen in deſire. 6. It is applied likewiſe to the deſire, or 
ſenſe raiſing the defire, ot action excited: as, a bat pur- 
ſuit. 7. Piquant ; acrid : as, bet as muſtard. 
(1.) What is thy name? 
— Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 
No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The great breezes which the motion of the air m great cir- 
cles, ſuch as are under the girdle of the world, produceth, do 
refrigerate; and therefore, in thoſe parts, noon is nothing fo 


Lot as about nine in the forenoon. Bacon. 
Hot and cold were in one body fixt ; 
And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. den. 


Black ſubſtances do ſooneſt of all others. become hot in the 
ſun's light, and burn; which effect may proceed partly from 
the multitude of refractions in a little room, and partly from 


the eaſy commotion of ſo very ſmall corpuſcles. . 
(2. What Hotter hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have TY 
Luxurioully pick'd out. Shakeſp. 
Now the hot blooded gods aſſiſt me ! remember, Jove, thou 
was't a bull for thy Europa. Sbaleſp. 


(3-) That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had warning 
of our coming, was one of the holte ſervices, and moſt dan- 
gerous aſſaults, that hath been, known. ; Bacon. 

He reſolved to form ; but his ſoldiers declined that bot ſer- 


«vice, and plied it with artillery. Clarendon, 
To court the directs us, when we found 
Th' aſſault fo Fot, as if twere only there. Denbam. 
— Our army 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Dryden. 
(.) Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as flow, 
As hot lord Percy is on fire to go. Shakeſp. 
Nature to youth hot raſhneſs diſpenſe, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompenſe. Denham. 
Achilles is impatient, hot, revengeful; ZEneas, 2 
conſiderate, and careful of his people. ryden. 


5-) It is no wonder that men, either perplexed in the ne- 
ceflary affairs of life, or hot in the purſuit of pleaſures, ſhould 
not ſeriouſly examine their tenets. Locke. 

She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, 
Which makes him have ſo bot a mind t her. Hudibras. 
(6.) Nor law, nor checks of conſcience will we hear, 
When in hot ſcent of gain and full career. Dryden. 


Ho'TBEeD. 2. / A bed of earth made hot by the fermen- 
tation of dung. 

The bed we call a hatbed is this: there was taken horſedung, 
old and well rotted ; this was laid upon a bank half a foot high, 
and ſupported round about with. planks, and upon the top was 
caſt ſifted earth two fingers deep. — 

Preſerve the hotbed as much as poſſible from rain. 


HorAA IN ED. adj. [het and brain.] Violent; vehement; 


furious. Cerebroſus. | 
You ſhall find 'em either Botbrain d youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryd. Span. Friar 


HoTtco'cxLes. . , [hautes coquilles, French.] A play 
in which one covers his eyes, and gueſſes who ſtrikes 
him. 

The chytindra is certainly not our hotcockles ; for that was 
by pinching, not by ſtriking, Arbuthuot aud Pope. 
As at hotcockles onee I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 


Quick roſe, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. Gay. 


Hor REA DED. adj. [het and head.] Vehement ; violent; 


paſſionate. 


One would not make the ſame perſon zealous for a ſtanding 


army and publick liberty; nor a bot headed, crackbrained cox- 
comb forward for a ſcheme of moderation. 


Arbuthnot. 


Evelyn. 


H OV 


t. Having the Ho'Tnovse. 1. J [hot and houſe.) 1. A bagnio ; a place 


to ſweat and cup in. 2. A brothel. 
(1.) Now ſhe profeſſes a hothonſe, which is a very ill houſe, 
too. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
(2.) Where lately harbour'd. many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now fix'd — 
Tells ou it is 2 bothouſe ; ſo it may, 
And ſtill be a whorehouſe : th' are ſy 


nonyma. B. Johnſon. 


Ho'TLy. adv. [from Bet.] 1. With heat; not coldly. 2 


Violently ; vehemently. 3. Luſtfully. 
(2.) The ſtag was in the end fo hotly purſued, that he was 


driven to make courage of deſpair. Sidney. 
I do — | * 
As botly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitions ſtrength I did : 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſþ. Coriolanus. 


The enemy, now at hand, began Softly to (ſkirmiſh in divers 
es with the Chriſtians. = Knolles's His. 
Though this controverſy be revived, and *hotly agitated, I 


doubt whether it be not a nominal __ Boyle. 
(3.) Voracious birds, that hotly bill and breed, 
And largely drink, becauſe on falt they feed. Dryden. 
HoTmou'THED. adj. [bet and mouth. Headſtrong ; un- 
governable. 
T fear my people's faith, 
That bot mouth d beaſt that bears againſt the curb 


* 

Hard to be broken. Dryd. Spaniſh Friar, 
Horx Ess. n. /. [from hot.] Heat; violence; fury. 
Ho'Tcnror. n. J. [hache, en poche, French; or ha- 
Hor CHrorck. 5 chee en pet, French, as Camden has it, 

as being boiled up ina pot; yet the former corruption is 
now generally uſed.] A mingled haſh ; a mixture; a con · 
fuſed maſs. 

Such patching making Littleton's;hotchpot of our tongue, and, 
in effect, brings the ſame rather to a Babelliſh confution than 
any one entire language. Camden Remains. 

A mixture of many di ing colours is ever un t to 
the eye, and a mixture or botchpatch of many taſtes is unplea- 
fant to the taſte. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſs would remain; 
. But a maſk'd heap, a botchpotch of the flain. Dryd. Juv. 
Ho'Tseuk. . /, [het and /pur.] 1. A man violent, paſ- 
fionate, precipitate, and 2. A kind of pea of 


ſpeedy growth. | 
(1.) My nephew's s may be well forgot; 

It hath the excuſe of youth and E blood, 

A harebrain'd hotſpur govern'd by a ſpleen. Shakefp. 

Wars are n by hairbrained Aitolute captains, paraſitical 
fawners, unquiet botſÞwrs, and reſtleſs innovators. Burton. 

(2.) Of fuck. peas as are planted or ſown in gardens, the 
Bet pur is the (peedieſt of any in growth. Mortimer. 


Hol rsTrUARE PD. adj, [from botſpur.] Vehement; raſh ; 


heady. | " 

To draw Mars like a young Hippolitus, with an effeminate 

countenance, or Venus like that hotſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, 
this proceedeth from a ſenſeleſs judgment. Peacham. 

Hove. The preterite of heave. 

Ho'veL. . /. [Diminutive of pore, houſe, Saxon.] 1. A 
thed open on the ſides, and covered overhead. 2. A mean 
habitation ; a cottage. 

(1.) So likewiſe a howel will ſerve for a roome, 
To ſtacke on the peaſe, when harveſt ſhall come. 


If you make a howel, thatched, over ſome 
ground, plank the ground over, and it will breed * 


Your hay it is mow'd, your corn it is reap'd, 

Your barns will be full, and your howels heap'd. Dryden. 

(2.) The men clamber up the acclivities, ging their kine 

with them, where they feed them and milk them, do all the 

dairy-work in ſuch ſorry bowels and ſheds as they build to in- 

habit in during the Summer. Ray on the Creation. 

mY o'VEL. v. @, [from the noun.] To ſhelter in an 
ovel. 


HOU 
Ho ux Dr Is H. #. /. A kind of fiſh. Maftela /evis. 
To howet thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn,. Ainſworth, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? | | Shakeſp. King Lear. HounpsTto'ncus, . / [ꝙnoglaſſum, Lat.] A plant. 
Ho'ven. part. fpaſfſ. [from heave:} Raiſed ; ſwelled ; tu- Miller. 
nie fi Holux DpTREE. . /. A kind of tree. Carnus. Ainſworth, 


Tom Piper hath hoven and puffed up cheeks ;- ; : 
If cheeſe b. 0 howen, make Cille to kek crecks. Tuſſer. Hour. u. /. [upupa, Lat.] The puet. Ainſworth. 


To Ho'v:n. wv. n. [howio, to hang over, Welſh.] 1. To HOUR. ». /. [heure, Fr. hora, Lat.] 1. The twenty- 
hang in he air over head, without flying off one way or fourth part of a natural day; the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 
other. 2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expeQation. 3. TO 2. A particular time. 3. The time as marked by the 
wan ier about one place. | clock. 


HOU 
And was't thou fain, poor father, 


(r.) Some fiery devil hovers in the (ky, 

And pours down miſchief. Shak. King John. 
Ah, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes! 

If yet your gentle fouls fly in the air, 

And be not fix'd in doom perpetual, 

Hower about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mother's lamentation. Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his fight, 


(1.) See the minutes how they run : 
How many makes the hour full campleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will finiſh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. 

(2.) Vexation almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſunder'd friends may greet in the hour of death. Shak. - 

When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, 


Shakeſfeare, 


And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. Dryden. 


We'll ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
Great flights- of birds are hovering about the bridge, and 


If you would grant the time. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


ſettling upon it. Audi ſon. e conſcious wretch muſt all his arts reveal, 
Fal as th earthly part decays and falls, From the firit moment of his vital breath, 
The captive Breaks her priſon's mould' ring walls; To his laſt our of unrepenting death. Dryden An. 
Hover a while n the fad remains, (3-) The h runs through the rougheſt day. Shakeſp. 
Which now the pile, or ſepulchre, contains, Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, who kept good 
And thence with liberty unbonnded flies, heurs. | Tatler 
Im to regain her native ſkies. Prior. They are as loud any hour of the morning, as our own coun- 


leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light, trymen at midnight. 
Hover, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night. Pofe. Holux LASS. . . [hour and glaſs.) 
(2.) The landlord will no longer covenant with him; for that 

he daily looketh after change wo 7 alteration, and howereth in ex- 

pectation of new worlds. | St enſer on Ireland. 
(3.) We fre fo warlike a prince at the head of fo great an 


Addiſon, 
1. A glaſs filled 
with ſand, which, running through a narrow hole, marks 


the time. 2. Space of time. A-manner of ſpeaking ra- 
ther affected than elegant. 


army, hovering on the borders of our confederates. Addiſon. (J.) Next morning, known to be a morning better by the 
The wand mat cenelary is fon, and the mind fully Dalles borr-glaſs than by the day's clearneſs. | Siqrey, 

itſelf af it; in the other, it only overs about it. Locke. In ſickneſs, the 1 ſeem longer without a clock or 

Mo udn. n. /. [ Hog. Saxon] 1. The lower part of the hourglaſs than with it ; for the mind doth value every — 

g A. F. * * : . | | 'CRs 
thigh. 2. Hus, Fr.] An adz; an hoe. See Hor. Shake not his howrg/afs, when his haſty ſand 2885 
(i.) Blood ſhall be from the fword unto the belly, and dung Is ebbing to the laſt. Dryden's Staniſh kr yar. 


of men unto the camel 's þcugh. 2 Eſd. xiii. 36. 


: e (2.) We, within the howrglaſs of two months, have won one 
(2.) Did they really believe that a man, by honght and an 


town, and overthrown great forces in the fiold. Bacin. 
axe, could cut a god out of atree ? Stullingfleet. Ho/urLy. adj. (from hour.] Happening or done every 
To HouGn. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To hamſtring; io hour; frequent; often repeated. 
diſable by cutting the ſingws of the ham. 2. To cut up Alcyone 
with an hough or hoe. 3. To hawk. This orthography Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
3 Obſerves the waining moon with hourly view, 
is uncommon. See To Hawsx. 1 84 hee f Jy 2 
(1.) Thou ſlialt hough their horſes. A noon 4maky oy Pro mer horde 3 AIP Sac. apo 
(3-) Neither could we haugh or ſpit from us; much leſs could . Wick they . e e * 2 ife. 
tne2z . Grew. : , . 
Ho'v RR vulgar name for an owl. The * Hour. 2 from 8 Every hour; frequently. 
. . * © — dhe deierves a lo 
and northern counties ſtill retain it. That twenty ſuch rude bove might tend upon, 
Hour. n. / [Polr, Saxon.] A ſmall wood. Obſolete, And hourly call her miſtreſs. 
Or as the wind, in hcults and ſhady greaves, 5 Our eſtate may not endure 
A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. Fan fx. Hazard ſo neur us, as doth h2urly grow 
HOUND. N. 1. Hund, Saxon bund, Scottiſh.] A dog Out of his lunacies. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
uſed in the chaſe. They with ceaſeleſs cry | 
Hounds and greyhounds, mungrels, 


Surround me, as thou faw'k ; horr/y conceiv'd, 
Are cleped all by the name of dogs. And hourly born, with ſorrow infinite 

alan threw, but fail'd to wound To me! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The „and flew an undeſerving hound, Great was their ſtrife, which hozrly was renew'd, | 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd to ground. Dryden. Dryden. 


J Ay „Ti each with mortal hate his rival view'd. 
The kind ſpaniel and the faithful hound Ho uRrTAT E. n. /. ( beur and plate] The dial; the pl: 
Likeſt that fox in ſhape and ſpecies found, /. | 3 e 


Purſues tlie noted path and covets home frier. which the hours pointed by the hand of a clock are in- 


| , ſcribed. 
To Houno. v. 4. [from the noun. | 1. To fet on the chaſe. If eyes could not view the hand, and the characters of the 
2. To hunt; to purſue. 


a hourplate, and thereby at a diſtance fre what o'clock it was 
(1.) God is faid to harden the heart iffively, but not en. r Shy wth it Was, 


a ö their owner could not be much benefited by that acutencis. 
operatively nor effectively; as he who only lets looſe a grey- 


8 Locke. 
hound out of the lip, is faid to hound him at the hare. HOUSE. [n. / [pur, Saxon; buys, Dutch; e, Scot- 


Shake J] þ. 


iels, curs, 
Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Bramball. : . : | 
tiſh.} 1. A place wherein a man lives; a place of human 
* * ons had been founded by tygers, rae Anna abode. 2. Any place of abade. 3. Place in which reli- 


Lo . 
* << £4. Sen at. AC. — Tad - _ 


1 O U 


tous or ſtudioue perſons live in common; mot aſlery; 
college. 4. Ihe manner of living ; the table. 5. Sta- 
tion of a planet in the heavens, aſtrologically conſidered. 
6. Family of anceſtors ; deſcendants, and kindred ; race. 
-. Abudy of the parliament ; the lords or commons col- 
I ctively conſidered. 
(1.) Sparrows muſt not build in his Houſe eaves. Shakeſp. 
Horſes are built to live in, not to look on; therefore let uſe 
be preferred befere uniformity, except where both may * ns 
acon. 
In a 4ovſe the doors are moveable, and the reoms ſquare ; yet 
tlie Hoſe is neither moveable nor ſquare. Watte. 
(2.) The hees with ſmoke, the doves with noiſome ſtench, 
Are from their hives and he, driven away. Shale. 
(3.) Theodofius x: rived at a religious horſe in the city where 
new Con. ſtantia reſided. Addiſon. 
(4.) Ec kept a miſcrable Horſe, but the blame was laid wholly 
upon madam. Swift, 
(5.) Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe with, there- 
fore have need of means of communication, which ſome make 
to be the celeſtial houſes : thoſe who are for the celeſtial pouſes 
worſhip the planets, as the habitations of intellectual ſubſtances 
that animate them. Still: fleet, 
(6.) The red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving hoyſer. Shakeſp. 
An ignominious ranſem and free pardon 
Are of two hcuſes ; lawful mercy ſure 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Shakeſp. 
By delaying my laſt fine, upon your grace's acceſſion to the 
patrimonies of your horſe, I may ſeem to have made a forfei- 
ture. Dryden. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 
Two of a houſe few ages can afford, 
One to perform, another to record. Dryden's Fables. 
(7-) Nor were the crimes objected againſt him to clear, as to 
give convincing ſatisfaction to the mayor part of both houſes, 
eſpecially that of the lords. | King Charles, 
To Howst. w. a. [from the noun.] 1. To haibour; to 
admit to reſidence. 2. To ſhelter ; to keep under a 
roof. 
(1. ) Palladius wiſhed him to houſe all the Helots. Sidney. 
Upon the North-ſea a valley houſeth a gentleman, who hath 


worn out his former name. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, 
For ever houſed where it gets poſſeſſion. Shakeſp. 
Mere cottagers are but houſed beggars. Bacen. 
Oh, can your counſel his deſpair defer, * 
Who now is houſed in his ſepulchre? Sandyc. 
We find them houfing themſelves in dens. South. 
In expectation of ſuch times as theſe, 


A chapel hous'd em, truly call'd of eaſe. ＋ 755 
(2.) As we hoſe hot country plants to fave them, fo we 
may houſe our own to forward them. Bacan's Natural Hiſo y. 
Houje your choiceſt carnations, or rather ſet them under a 
pent-houſe, to preſerve them in extremity of weather. Evelyn. 

| Wit in northern climates will not blow, 


Except, like orange-trees, tis hous'd from ſnow. Dryden. 


To House. v. n. 1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode ; to 
reſide. 2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the hea- 
vens. N 

(r.) Ne ſuffer it to houſe there half a day. Hubberd"s Tale. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me. Shak. 
Summers three times eight, fave one, 

She had told; alas! too 1 

After fo ſhort time of breath, 


To houſe with darkneſs and with death. Milton. 
2.) In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns 
Where Saturn how/es, and where Hermes joins, Dryden. 
I houſing in the lion's hatctul ſign, 
Bought ſenates and deſerting troops are mine. Dryden 


HouseBRrea'xtr. n. / [houſe and break.) Burglar; one 
who makes his way into houſes to ſteal. : 
All bcuſebreakers and tharpers had #bief written in their fore- 
heads. L*Eftrange. 
HouszBREa'xiNnG. u. . [houſe and break. | Burglary. 


HOU 


When he hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing or houſe- 
breaking, he will fend the whole paper to the government. 

$1 tf, 

Ho'vs:no0G. n. /. [houſe and dig.] A maſtiff 1 

guard the houſe. 

A very good houſedog, but a dangerous cur to ſtrangers, had 

a bell about his neck. L'Eftrange. 

You ſee the goodneſs of the maſter even in the old houte- 


dog. Addiſon. 
Ho'us: noLD. u. / [houſe and held.} 1. A family living 
together. 2. Family life; domeſtick management, 3. It 


is uſed in the manner of an adjective, to ſignify domellick ; 
belonging to the family. 
(1.) Two heuſtolds, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. Shakeſp. 
A litdde kingdom is a great Hi,, and a great houfhold a 
little kingdom. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
Of God obſerv'd 

The ohe juſt man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 

To fave himſelf and hey/to/d from amidſt 

A world devote to univerſal wreck. Miltcn. 

He has always taken to himſelf, amongſtthe ſons of men, a 
peculiar þ2u/>0/4 of his love, which at all times he has cheriſhed 
as a father, and governed as a maſter : this is the proper 0e. 
bold of faith; in the firſt s of the world, lometines 
literally no more than a ſingle cute, or ſome fl families. 


x : ${ratt. 
Great crimes muſt be with greater crimes repaid, - 
And ſecond funerals on the former laid ; 
Let the whole hou/Fo/4 in one ruin fall, 
And may Diana's curſe o'ertake us all. Dr pden's Fables. 


Learning's little huuſhold did embark, 

With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her facred ark. Swift, 

In his own church he keeps a (cat, | 

Says grace before and after meat ; 

And calls, without affefting airs, 

His heu/tcld twice a- day to prayers. Swif?. 
(2.) —— An inventory, thus importing 

The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 

Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of houſho/d. Shafeſs. 


(3-) Cornelius called two of his — ſervants, Ads, x. 7. 
For nothing lovelier can be fou 


In woman, than to ſtudy houſhold good; | 
And good works in her — to promote. Nilten. 
It would be endleſs to enu e the oaths among the men, 
among the women the neglect of houſbot2 affairs. Swift. 
8 n. /. [from Bau ſebald.] Maſter of a fa - 
mily. 
A certain uſeholder planted a vineyard. Mat, xxi. 33. 
Ho'usz HoLDSTUrF. . , [bouſebeld and fuff.] Furni- 
ture of an houſe ; utenſils convenient for a family. 
In this war that he maketh, he ſtill flieth from his foe, and 
lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for advantages: his cloke 
is his bed, yea and his H/, N. S enjer on Ireland. 
. of the building was confumed, with much coſtly 


8 0 Bacon. 

he woman had her jeſt for her hou/ſho/dfftuff. L'Eftrange. 

House K EEE R. . /. [houſe and keep ] w Rudels; 
maſter of a family. 2. One who lives in plenty; one 
that exerciſes hoſpitality. 3. One who lives much at 
home. 4. A woman ſervant that has care of a family, 
and ſuperintends the other maid ſervants. 5. A houſe. 
dog. Not in uſe. 


1.) To be faid an honeſt man and a hou er 
2 8237 as to ny a man and a n 


If I may credit bouſeheepers and ſubſtantial tradeſmen, all 
ſorts of proviſions and commodities are riſen exceſſively. Locke. 
(.) people are apter to applaud houſckeet ers than houſe - 


. Wotton. 
3.) How do both? You are manifeſt houſeheefers. 
are — here ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
(4-) _ who want by chance 
A pair to a country - dance, 


H O U 
oa penny oxen 
To fill —_—_ 

(8. 

Ho'uszKEBPING. 2 


HOW 


and get her 
, the hunter. 
and heep.] Sabo 
„ den profpe$, large «149707 os. 
: ſcope, uſe- 


keeping pre-emumence House. # n. /. [from bouſe.] 1. Quantity of inhabited 
Ho'usskewrinG. , liberal and — building. 2. (abe Beuſeauæ, Andes, or houſes, French. ] 
table. Cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to fad- 
ras bi Aud . Shakeſpeare. dles as ornamental. 
His table waz one of the la@ that gave us an example of the (1.) London is ſupplied with to increaſe its inhabitants, 
; 2 Engliſi nableman: — to the increaſe of Graunt 
which 0'USLING. adj. [from houſe] Fovided for extertaiament 


Ho“ ves t. =. % [Þ from- Swnſel, Gothick, a at firſt ent into a houſe z houſewarmi 
ſacrifice, r bo 3 The holy — His own tho hands the holy noe did knit, © 
euckacift. « That none but death fot Ever can dude | 

ve Or receive His own two hands, „ 

. Miller. Hovss. n. /. (from houſeaux, or houſes, French. ] — 

3 as of cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to 
> 1 ſaddles as ornamental; houſings. This word, though 
abode ; want- —_ Dryden. I do not reme Eee other place 

| — with thon gs togmher faſt, 


pper part defended to his waiſt 
ene wk ond. TY 


— 1; =>» — Dryd. 
1 adw. [ pu, Saxon; hoe, Dutch.] 1. In what 
manner ; to what degree. 2. In what manner. 3. For 
what reaſon ; from what cauſe. 4. By what means. 5. 
In what ſtate. 6. It is uſed in a ſen marking propor- 
tion or correſpondence. It is much uſed in exclama- 
tion. 8. In an affymative ſenſe, not eaſily explained; 
that fo it is; that. 
(.) How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thyſelf before 


To Ho ust. 4 a, 
the euchariſt. EA 
| Ho'vsetans. Fs. 


of apples Fre th 


Ho' USELESA. 4 


— oy 
” [houſe and heb. 


Hevszsnair.in. fi A me? Exodus. 
* eee 
A 2w oft is the of the wicked put out? and tow oft 
Hopf I. . 5 upon them Job. 
Tho miſtreſs of a E it is my meditation. Pſalms. 


3. One Milled in fe- 


ty 

'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence death? Shak. 
1 
or bow elle. Milton's Agonifles. 
ee why and the how of things. L'Eftrange. 
nr live; but not at all when or 
die. L'Eftrange. 
is pleaſant to fee bow the ſmall territories of this little re- 
cultivated i the beſt advantage. Addiſon on way. 
How now, my love? Why is your cheek fo pale? 
fade ſo falt ? . Shakeſpeare. 
? Gen. XXVvii. 10. 
28 
z or will have gay ſkins in of ga 

_— 2 
up to my father ? Gen, xliv. 34+ 
+ "pate Amman I born ? 


3 fall I returm 7 Dryden's Xn. 


noay truſt in his ſervants, how much leſs in 
— we hn hands . of clay, whoſe foundation is in the 
female buſineſs ; 0b, iv. 19. 


the miſtreſs 20 a 
Hayward. 


how 
would diminſh the preſent extent of the 
— the fertility, = and 


fur and 8d Abe in bouſe- 
I young, 7 „ 


== 


1 0 


uus or Nudious perſons live in common; mor aſtety; 
alle, e, 4. Ihe manner of living; the table. 5. Sta- 
ton of a planct in the heavens, airolgically cos ſidered. 
6. Fan iy 90 anccflois; deſcendants, and kindred z race. 
-. „bed of the patliament; the lords or commons Ccl- 

I tively conſidered. 

(1.) Sparrows mult not build in his Ve eaves, Shakeſp. 
te, arc built to live in, not to look on; therefore let uſe 

I preferred beture uniformity, except where both may be had, 
Bac on. 
In ae the doors are moveable, and the rcoms ſijuare; yet 
tlc /ovjens neither movable nor ſquare, IF att. 
( 2.) Jhe hoes with ſmoke, the loves with noiſome ſtench, 
Are from their hives and %% e, driven away, Heute. 
(J.) Theodofius 1 rived at a religious botjo in the city where 
niltuntia reſide, Addiſon. 
(4.) Ec kept a miferable /onic, but the blame was laid wholly 
UPON maden. Swifts 
( 5.) Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe with, there- 
tere have need of means of communication, which ſeme make 
to be the ccleſtial horier:; thoſe who are for the ccleſtial rojes 
worſhip the planets, as the habitations of intellectual tubſtances 
that animate them. Stillini feet. 

(6.) The red roſe and the white are on his face, 


© © F "ih 
n.. 3 


The fatal colours of our ſtriving Fonαſe. Shakeſp. 
An ignominious ranf-m and free pardon 

Are of two /cujus 5 lawful mercy ture 

Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Hateſh. 


By delaying my laſt fine, upon your grace's acceſſion to the 
patrimonics of your Here, I may ſeem to have made a forfei- 
ture. D, den. 

A poet is not born in ev ry race; 

Two ot a houſe few ages can afford, 

One to perform, another to record. Dr yden's Fah ler. 

(7.) Nor were the crimes objected againſt him to clear, as to 
give convincing ſatisfaction to the major part of both houſes, 
eſpecially that of the lords. Kin Charles. 

To Houst. wv. a. [from the noun.] 1. To haibour; to 
admit to rcfidence. 2. To ſhelter ; to keep under a 
roof. 

(1.) Palladius wiſhed him to Hc⁵ſe all the Helots. Sidney. 

Upon the North-ſea a valley houfeth a gentleman, who hath 
worn out his former name. Cares Survey of Cornwall, 

Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, 


For ever hcujed where it gets poſſeſſion. Shakeip. 

Mere cottagers are but /c:-jed beggars. Bucun, 
Oh, can your counſel his deſpair defer, 

Who now is houſed in his fepulchre ? Sandy. 

We find them houfing — in dens. Scuth-. 
In expeCtation of ſuch times as theſe, 

A chapcl hous'd em, truly call'd of eaſe. Dryden. 


(2.) As we /e hot country plants to fave them, fo we 
may hcuſe our own to forward them. Baccn's Natural Hit. 
Houje your choiceſt carnations, or rather jet them under a 


pent-houle, to preſerve them in extremity of weather. Eve,. 
Wit in northern climates will not blow, 
Except, like orange- trees, tis 95d from ſnow. Dryden. 


i. To take ſhelter; to keep abode ; to 
2. To have an aſtrological ſtation in the hea- 


To Houst. wv. n. 
reſide. 


vens. 

(r.) Ne ſuffer it to houſe there half a day. Hutberd's T ale. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not þc:yje with me. Shak. 
Summers three times eight, ſave one, | 

She had told; alas! too ſoon, 

After fo ſhort time of breath, 


To hoſe with darkneſ and with death. Dilton. 
(2.) In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns 
Where Saturn holes, and where Hermes joins, Dryaen. 
I houſiig in the lion's hatctul tign, 
Bought ſenates and deſerting troops are mine, Dryden. 


HoustBREa'xER. mn. / [houſe and break.) Burglar; one 
who makes his way into houſes to ſteal. 
All h:u/ebreakers and tharpers had thief written in their fore- 
heads. L'Eftrange, 
Houztukren'cixnG, n. /. [houſe and break. | Burglary. 


HOU 


When lie hears of a rogue to be tried for robbing or houjc 
breaking, he will fend the whole paper to the government. 

Swift, 

Ho'vs:n0G. n. J. [houſe and dig.] A maſtiff kept to 

guard the houſe. 

A very good houſedoz, but a dangerous cur to ſtrangers, hd 

a bell about his neck. L'Ffrrange. 

You ſce the goodneſs of the matter even in the old e- 


4406. Ain. 
Ho'us: notD. . / [houſe and beld.] 1. A family living 
together. 2. Family life; domettick management, 3. It 


is uſed in the manner of an adjective, to fignity domeſlick; 
belonging to the family. . 
(1.) Two terjFolds, both alike in dignity, 

In tur Verunn, where we Jay our ſcenc, | 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. Shade. 

A liidle kingdom is a great þ.rfrold, and a great houfhold a 
littic kingdom. Baccen's Advice to Fillier: - 

-— Of Get oblerv'd 

The one juſt man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 

To ſave himſelf and tor/F5/d from amidſt 

A world devote to univerſal wreck.  Wilics. 

He has always taken to himſelf, amongſt the fons of men, a 
peculiar H of his love, which at all times he has ckeriſhe:t 
as a father, and governed as a matter : this is the proper þr- }- 
held of faith; in the firſt ages of the world, twas lomctimnes 
hterally no more than a fingle hci, or tome few families. 

all. 
Great crimes muſt be with greater crimes repaid, : 

And ſecond funerals on the former laid; 

Let the whole /c 0/7 in one ruin fall, 

And may Diana's curſe o'ertake us all. 

Learning's little hoy/huld did embark, 

With her world's fruitful ſyſtem in her facred ark. 

In his own church he keeps a (eat, 

Says grace before and after meat; 

And calls, without affecting airs, 

His ce twice a- day to prayers. 

(2.) An inventory, thus importing 

The ſereral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, | 

Rich ſtuffs, and ornaments of hou/bc/d. Shafeſs. 

(3-) Cornelius called two of his /orſFold ſervants. Acts, x. 7. 

For nothing lovelier can be found 

In woman, than to ſtudy houſho/4 good ; 

And good works in her huſband to promote. A/c. 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the oaths among the men, 
among the women the neglect of G atfairs. Swift. 

Ho'uSEHOLDER. u. /. [from barſebuld.} Maſter of a ſa- 
mily. 

A certain houſeholder planted a vineyard. Nat. xxi. 33. 

Ho'usrHuLDsTUure. n. , [houſehold and fluff.] Furni- 
ture of an houſe ; utenfils convenient for a family. 

In this war that he maketh, he ſtill flieth from his foe, and 
lurketh in the thick woods, waiting for advantages : his cloke 
is his bed, yea and his H.]. Sener on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was confumed, with much coltly 
hou jholdfl W; . Bacin. 

The woman had her jeſt for her ho:/Fo/aftuff. L'*Eftrange. 

Ho'uSEKEEtPER. n. /. {houſe and keep ] 1. Houſeholder ; 
maſter of a family. 2. One who lives in plenty; one 
that exerciles hoſpitality. 3. One who lives much at 
home. 4. A woman ſervant that has care of a family, 
and ſuperintends the other maid ſervants. 5. A houſe- 
dog. Not in uſe. 

(1.) To be ſaid an honeſt man and a good houjekeefer, goes 
as fairly as to lay a eful man and a great ſcholar. Shakeſp. 

If I may credit — and ſubſtantial tradeſmen, ali 
ſorts of 8 and commodities are riſen exceiſively. Locke. 

(2.) The people are apter to applaud houſekeef ers than houſe- 
raiſers. Wotton. 

(3:) How do you both? You are manifeſt houſekeefers. 

t are you ſewing here ? Shakeſp. Coridlanu:. 
(4-) folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance, 


D/ pden's Fable, 5 


Swift, 


SuF. 


er 


H O U 
Call the old houſekeeper, and get her 


To fill a place for want of better. Swift. 
(5-) Diſtinguiſh the houſekeeper, the hunter. Shakeſpeare. 
Ho'u-EKz=triNG. adj. [houſe and keep.] Domeſtick; 


uſeful to a family. 
His houſe, for pleaſant proſpect, large ſcope, and other houſe- 
keeping commodities, challengeth the pre-enunence. Carew. 
Ho' ' "2 EPING, u. /. Hoſpitality ; liberal and plentiful 
table. 
I hear hath ſworn out houſekeefing. Shakeſpeare. 
His or Ln cop of the laſt that Song . the 
old houſekeeping of an Engliſh nobleman : an abundance reigned, 
which ſhewed the maſter's hoſpitality. Prior. 
House L. =. /. [Purl, Saxon, from hanſel, Gothick, a 
ſacrifice, or hoſtia, dimin. hoſtiola, Latin.] The holy 
euchatiſt. 
To Hol us L. v. a, [from the noun.] To give or receive 
the euchariſt. Both the noun and verb are obſolete. 
Ho'uszLEEK.' . ,. [houſe and le.] A plant. Miller. 
The acerbs ſupply their quantity of cruder acids; as juices 
of apples, grapes, the ſorrels, and þor-ſelcet. Floyer. 
Ho'usEgLess. adj. [irom bouſe.} Wanting abode ; want- 
ing habitation, K 
Poor naked wretches, 
How ſhall your houſele/s heads and unfed ſides, 

Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend you? Shakeſp. 
This hangry, houſeleſs, ſuffering, dying Jeſus,” fed man 
thouſands with five loaves and two 1 es. 2. 
Ho'usEMA1D. . /. [houſe and maid.] A maid employed 


to keep the houſe clean. | 
The houſemaid may put out the candle againſt the looking- 


glaſs. | Swift, 
Ho'usz x0 0M. . /. [houſe and room.] Place in a houſe. 
Hou ſeroom, that coſts him nothing, he beſtowa; 
Vet will weſeribble on, though ſtill we loſe. Dryden. 


HolusgsNAIL n. . A kind of ſnail. 

Ho'usewaRrMING. . ,. [houſe and warm.] A feaſt or 

merrymaking upon going into a new houſe. 
Ho'uSewire. 2. /. [bouſe and wife.] This is now fre- 
quently written Gu/wife, or buſſy.] 1. The miſtreſs of a 
family. 2. A economiſt. 3. One "ſkilled in fe- 
male buſineſs. + * I 
(1.) You will think it unfit for a good buuſewyfe to ſtir in or 
to buſy herſelf about her houſewifery. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I have room enough, but the kind and hearty houſewife is 
5 * Poe to Swift. 
(2.) Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and ſurely for a had 
houſewife it is no leſs convenient; for ſome of them, that be 
wandering women, it is half a wardrobe. Spenſer on Ireland, 
Let us fit and mock the good tonſewrfe, Fortune, from her 
wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be diſpoſed equally. Sha#. 


— Farmers in degree, 
He a goat hon _ ſhe, Dryden. 
— Early houſes leave the bed, 
When living embers on the kearth are ſpread. Dryden. 
The faireſt among the daughters of Britain ſhew themſelves 
good ſtatefwomen as well as good bowſewives. Addiſon. 


(3.) Herwas bred up under the tuition of a tender 
till ſhe made him as 


mother, 


an houſewife as herſelf : he could 


preſerve apricocks, an make jellies. Addi ſon. 

Nene LV. a. [from houſewife.) Skilled in the 
acts becoming a Bouſewife. : 

Ho'usewirELyY. adv. [from houſewife.} With the eco- 


nomy of a careful woman. 
Hous FWI EAN. . ſ. [from houſewife.) x; Domeſtick or 
female buſineſs ; management becoming the miſtreſs of a 
family. 2 Female economy. 

(1. You will think it unfit for a good houſewife to ſtir in or 
to buſy herſelf about her bouſewifer y. Spenſer on Ireland. 

—— He ordain'd a lady for his praiſe, 

Generally praiſeful ; fair and young, and ſkill'd in houſe- 

feries. Chapman's Liad. 


HOW 


Little butter was ex abroad, and that diſcredited by the 
houſe wifery of the Iriſh in making it up. Temple. 
(2.) Learn good works for neceſſary uſes ; for St. Paul ex- 
preſſes the obligation of Chriſtian women to good houſewifery, 
and charitable proviſions for their family and nei * 
ayer 
Hol ust. n. /. [from houſe.] 1. Quantity of inhabited 
building, 2. [from houſeaux, heuſes, or houſes, French. ] 
Cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to ſad- 
dles as ornamental, 
(1.) London is ſupplied with people to increaſe its inhabitants, 
according to the increaſe of houſing. Graunt. 
Ho'usL1inG. adj. |trom houſe.] Provided for entertainment 
at firit entrance into a houſe ; houſewarming, 
His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death for ever can divide ; 
His own two hands, for ſuch a turn moſt fit, 
The houſling fire did kindle and provide. Fairy Queen, 


Hovuss n. /. [from houjeaux, or houſes, French.] Covering 
of cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, now added to 
ſaddles as ornamental; houſings. This word, though 
uſed by Dryden. I do not remember in any other place. 

Six hons hides, with thongs together faſt, 
His upper part defended to his waiſt ; 
And where man ended, the continu'd veſt, 
Spread on his back, the houſs and trappings of a beaſt, Dryd. 

HOW. adv. [Þu, Saxon; bee, Dutch.] 1. In what 
manner ; to what degree. 2. In what manner. 3. For 
what reaſon ; from what cauſe. 4. By what means. 5. 
In what ſtare. 6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking propor- 
tion or correſpondence. 7 It is much ufed in exclama- 
tion. 8. In an afficmative ſenſe, not eaſily explained; 
that ſo it is; that. 

(1.) How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thyſelf before 
me ? Exodus, 
How much better is it to get wiſdom than gold ? and to get 
underſtanding, rather to be choſen than ſilver? Proverbs. 
How oft is the candle of the wicked put out? and Ho oft 


cometh their deſtruction upon them? Fob. 
O how love I thy law! it is my meditation. Pſalms. 
How many childrens plaints, and mothers cries ! 
How many woful widows left to bow 
To fad diſgrace ! Daniel! Civil War. 


Conſider into how many differing ſubſtances it may be ana- 
lyſed by the fire. Boyle. 
(2.) Mark'd you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence' death? Shak. 
Proſecute the means of thy deliverance 
By ranſom, or how elſe. Milten's Agonifles. 
We examine the why and the how of things. L'E flrange. 
"Tis much in our power how to live; but not at all when or 
how to die. L'Eftrange. 
It is pleaſant to ſee bow the ſmall territories of this little re- 
publick are cultivated to the beſt advantage. Adai/on on Italy, 
(3.) How now, my love? Why is your cheek fo pale? 
How chance the roſes there do fade fo falt?  Shakeſfeare. 
How is it thou haſt found it ſo quickly? Gen. xxvii. 10. 
(4.) Men would have the colours of birds feathers, if they 
could tell how ; or they will have gay ſkins inſtead of gay 
clothes. Bacon Natural Hiftcry. 
(5.) For horv ſhall I go up to my father? Gen, xliv. 34. 
Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I born? 
How, and with what reproach ſhall I return ? Dryden's Zn. 
(6.) Behold, he put no truſt in his ſervants, how much leſs in 
them that dwell in houſes of clay, whole foundation is in the 
duſt ? Fob, iv. 19. 
A great diviſion fell among the nobility, fo much the more 
dangerous by how much the ſpirits were more active and high. 
Hayward. 
By hw much they would diminſh the preſent extent of the 
ſea, ſo much they would impair the fertility, and fountains and 
rivers of * earth. Bentley. 
* t 


** 
N 
2 


HO W 
(.) Heu are the mighty fallen 2 Jan. 
How doth the city fit ſolitary as a widow * Lam. i. 1. 


(S.) Thick clouds put us in ſoma hope of land, knowing 
how that part of the South- ſea was utterly unknown, and might 
have iſlunds or continents. Bacon. 
Howsnt'ir.} adv. [how be it] Nevertheleſs ;, notwith- 
Ho'wse. ſtanding; yet; however. Not now in 
ule. 

Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd lorrel, 

Ot heaven to deemen ſo, 

Howbe I am but rude and borrel, 

Yet nearer ways I know. enſer. 

Things ſo ordained are to be kept, howbert not neceſlarily, 
any longer than till there grow ſome urgent cauſe to ordain the 
contrary. J Hooker. 

There is a knowledge which God hath revealed unto 
them in the works of nature: this they honour and efteem 
highly as profound wiſdom, horcht this wildom ſaveth them 
not. Hooker. 

There was no army tranſmitted out of England, Fowbert 
the Engliſh colonies in Ireland did win ground upon the Iriſh. 

Davies on Ireland. 
Ho wp“ . [Contracted from how do ye.] In what ſtate is 
your health? A meſſige of civility. 

I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs, or plain howd'ye's, 
tc. thoſe few I am forced to correſpond with. ks 
Howe'vetr. adv. [how and ever.] I. In whatſoever man- 
ner; in whatſoever degree. 2. At all events; happen 
what will; at leatt, 3. Nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding ; 
yet. 4. To ſome cf theie meanings this word may be 
commonly reduced, but its power is ſometimes almoſt 
evaneſcent. | 

(1.) This ring he holds 
In moſt rich choice; yet in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 


Howe'er repented of. Shakeſp. 
To trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wile. Milton. 


(2.) Our chict end is to be freed from all, if it may be, 
hraue ver from the greateſt evils; and to enjoy, if it may be, 


all good, (ou / the chiefeſt. Tillotſon. 
(3.) In your excuſe your love does little ſay; 
You might howe'er have took a fairer way. Dryden. 


Its views are bonnded on ail fides by ſeveral ranges of moun- 
tains, which tre þ5 e at fo great 2 diſtance, that they leave 
a wonderful variety of heoutntul proſpects. Addiſonon Italy. 

I do not bild my re ſoning wholly on the. caſe of perſecu- 
tion, Powe wer I do not exclude it. Atterbury. 
Few turn their thoughts to extunine how thoſe diſeaſes in a 
ſtate are bred, that haſten its end; which would, however, be 
a very uſeful enquiry. Sui. 
Te Howl. v. n. [huglen, Dutch; u/ulo, Latin. 
cry as a wolf or dog. 2. Lo utter cries in diſtreſs. 3. 
To ſpeak with a belluine cry oy tone. 4. It is uſed poeti- 
cally of many noites loud and horrid. 

(t.) Methought a legion of foul fiends 

Environ'd me, and bowled in mine cars 

Such hideous cries, that with the very noiſe 


I trembling wak'd. Shale ſp. R. III. 
If wolves had at thy gate how/d that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key. 
Shakeſpeare, 


He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte how/mg wil- 
gcrneſs. Deuter, xxxii. 10. 
As when a ſort of wol ves infeſt the night, 


With their wild hcw/ings at fair Cynthia's light. Waller. 
Hard as his native rocks, cold as his ſword, 

Fierce as the wolves that howw/'d around his birth; 

He hates the tyrant, and the fuppliant ſcorns. Smith, 


(2.) Therefore will I kow!l, and cry out for all Moab. 


Fer. xlviii, 
The damned uſe that word in hell, 
Howlings attend it. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


Each new morn 


Howl. n. /. (from the verb.] 


HowsSoe'ver. adv. [bow and ſcever. 


Ws K 


Hu'cx aBack. n. / 


Hu'cxL.EBACKED. 


Hu'cxsTe xr. 
Hu'cxsSTERER. 


= UC 


New widows /0ww/, new orphans cry, new ſorrowe 
Strike Heaven on the face. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I have words 
That would be how/Pd out in the deſart air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. 

The noite grows louder ſtill : 
Rattling of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballes; 
And ſometimes peals of ſhouts that rend the heav ens, 
Like victory: then groans again, and how/ings | 
Like thoſe of vanquith'd men. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar,, 

(3-) Peace, monſter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To ſavages, and how! it out in defarts !. Phillys. 
1. The cry of a wolf or. 
dog. 2. The cry of à human being in horraur, 

(r.) — Murther, 

Alarm'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 

Whoſe houl's his watch. Shakeſp. Wacbet5, 

Theſe and the like rumours are no more than the laſt how!/s 
of a dog diſſected alive. | Swift, 

(2.) She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, 
And fills with horrid $0w!1s the publick place. Dryden's Zn. 
if t. In what man- 

ner foever. See However. 2. Although. 

(1.) Beroſus, who, after Moſes, was one of the moſt an- 
cient, howſcever he hath been ſince corrupted, doth in the ſub- 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


ſtance of all agree. Raleigh's Hiflory.. 
(2.) The man doth fear God, howfcever it ſeems not in him. 
4 a Shakeſfeare. 
To Hox. v. a. [from Hog,. Saxon.} To hough z to ham- 
ſtring. | | | 
* Thou art a coward; 5 


Which hoxes honeſty behin«, — ing - 
From courſe required. a eſb. Winter"s Tale. 


Lodronius, perceiving the old ſoldier's meaning, alighted, 
and with his ſword hoxed his herſe, ſaying a This day, 
valiant ſoldiers, ſhall you have me both your general and fel- 


low ſoldier, fighting on foot. as one of yourſelves. Knolles, 
Hoy. n. / " cy old Freach.] A. large boat ſometimes 
with one deck. HR 


He ſent to ,, ſtrange aid to rear; 
From erode ora, three boys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his ſafety employs. Fairy 2zeen.. 
To define a barge and boy, which are between a boat and 

a ſhip, is hard. Watts's Lo rict. 


Huss un. . / (T1 know not the etymology, unleſs it be 


from 15 up, or hobnob.] A tumult ; a riot. 

People purſued the bufineſs with all con of the govern- 
ment; al in the hubbub of the fir ſt day there ared nobody 
of naue or reckoning, but the actors were really of the dregs 


of the people. y Clarendon, . 
— An univerſal hubbub wild 
Ok. ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus d, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ear 
With loudeſt yehemence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Why wolves raiſe a hubbu5 at her, 
And dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water. Hudibras. 


A kind of linen on which the figures 


adj. [becker,, German, a bunch, and 
back.) Crooked in the ſhoulders. | 


are raiſed. 


Hu'cxLeBone. 2. [from bucken, Dutch, to fit down.] 


The hipbone. 6 bn lb2g 
* [Bock, Germam a pedlar ; Boch ter, 
a ſhepedlar.] 1. One who ſells goods 
by retail, or in ſmall quantities ; a pedlar. 2. A trickiſh 
mean fellow. 
(1.) There cet he paper ons track than the be- 
ing buckflers to ſuch vile » Government of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, or rather ſuch uc - 
ters of fouls, the very ſhame of __ South. 
Should thy ſhoe wrench aſide, » down you fall, 
And overturn the ſcolding huckfeer's ſtall, 
The ſcolding huckfter mall not o er thee moan, 
But pence expect for nuts and pears o erthrown. 


Gay. 


HUE 
There ſhould be a confederacy of all ſervants, to drive thoſe 
China þuckflers from the doors. Swift. 
Thoſe huckflerers or money-jobbers will be found neceſſary, 
if this _ money is made current. Swift. 
(2.) Now the ape wanted his huckfler man. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
To Hu'cxsTEeR. v. n. [from the noun.] To deal in petty 
| bargains. 
hey muſt pay a ſhilling, for ing their piece into ſil- 
ver, to ſome huci fler ing fellow who follows that — Swift. 
To Hu'dpLE. v. a. [probably from hood.] 1. To dreis up 
cloſe fo as not to be diſcovered ; to mobble. 2. To put 
on careleſsly in a hurry. 3 To cover up in haſte. 4. To 
perform in a hurry. 5. To throw together in confuſion. 
(2.) At twelve ſhe roſe with much ado ; 


Her cloaths were hudd/'d on by two. Prior. 
Now all in haſte they hþudd/e on 
Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. Swift. 


4+) I have given much ication to this : this is not 
buddled — in haſte. bac MY Dryden. 
When continu'd rain 
The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 
Which elſe is huddled when the ſkies are fair. Dryden's Virgil. 


5-) Our adverſary, huddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions together, 
a hat in doubeful and general — . yp medley and 
contuſion. | far 


7o Hu'porL®. v. n. To come in a crowd or hurry. 
Glance an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late fo huddled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. Shaleſp. 
Brown anſwered after his blunt and hudd/ing manner. Bacon. 
Thyrtis, whoſe artfu! trains have oft delay d 
The huddlinz brook to hear his madrigal, 
And fweeten'd every muſkroſe of the dale. Milton. 
Thr eyes are mort nuperfect than others; for they will run 
againſt things, and, hbudd/ing forwards, fall from high places. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Hu'oDLE. „ / [from the verb. ] Crowd ; tumult ; con- 


fuſion ; with obſcurity. 
That the Ariſtotelian philoſophy is a huddle of words and 
terms inſignificant, has been the cenſure of the wiſeſt. Glanv, 
Your carrying buſineſs in a huddle, 

Has forc'd/our rulers to new-model. Hudibras. 
Nature doth nothing in a huddle. * — 
The underſtanding ſees nothing diſtinctly in things remote, 

and in a huddle. "x a WF Locke. 

Several m anſwers were made to my queſtion, which en- 

tertained us till bed - time, and filled my mind with a huddle of 

ideas. Addiſon. 
n. ſ. [Plepe, Saxon.] 1. Colour; die. 2. | Huze, 

French.] A clamour ; a legal purſuit ; an alarm given 

to the country. It is commonly joined with cry. 

For never in that land 


I. 
Face of fair lady ſhe before did view, 
Or that dread lyon's look her caft in deadly hue. Fenſer. 
To add another hue unto the rainbow, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the roſe. Milt on. 


To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper þue, 5 
Anſwer d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Yours is much of the camelion hue, 
To change the die with diſtant view. * a Dryden. 
(2.) Hue and cry, villain, go! Aſſiſt me, knight, I am un- 
done : fly, run, and cry] villain, I am undone. Shakeſp. 
Immediately comes a 2 and cry after a gang of thieves, 
that had taken a purſe upon the road.  L'Eftrange. 
If you ſhould hiſs, he fwears he'll hifs as high; : 
And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry.  Adaiſon. 
The hue and cry went after Jack, to apprehend him dead or 
alive, wherever he could be found. Arbuthnat; John Bull. 
 Hue's. u. / [huer, French, to cry.] One whole buliueſs 
is to call out to others. - 


HUG 


They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are directed by a 
balker or huer, who ſtandeth on the cliff- ſide, and from thence 
dr{cerneth the courſe of the pilchard. Carew's Survey. 

HUFF . /. [from howe, or hoven, ſwelled: he is huffed 
up by diſtempers. So in ſome provinces we till ſay the 
bread huffs up, when it begins to heave or ferment : buff, 
therefore, may be ferment. To be in a buff is then to be 
in a ferment, as we now ſpeak.] 1. Swell of ſudden an- 
ger or arrogance. 2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opi- 
nion of his own value. 

(1. 1 Ralpho, honour's but a word 
To ſwear by, only in a lord; 


In others it is but à/ , 


To vapour with inſtead of proof. Fludibras. 
His frowns kept mu: itudes in awe, 

Before the bluſter of whoſe huff 

All hats, as in a ſtorm, flew off. Heudibrar, 


We have the apprehenſions of a change to keep a check upon 
us m the very of our greatneſs. L'E ftrange. 
A Spaniard was wondertully upon the hu about his extrac- 
tion, LEA, ange. 
No man about to enſnare or circumvent another in a 
paſſion, to lay trains, and give ſecret blows in a preſent . 
South. 
(2) As for you, colonel h:#-cap, we ſhall try before a civil 
magiſtrate who's the greater plotter. Dryden's $7 ani/h Fryar. 
ſhallow-brained u make athcifin and contempt of 
religion the fole badze and character of wit. South, 


To Hur. wv litom the nun.] 1. To ſwell; to puft. 
2. To heQor ; to ireat with 1:folence and arrogance, or 
brutality. 

(1.) In many wild birds the diaphragm may eaſily be bu#ed up 
with air, and blown in at the windpipe. Grew, 
(2.) The commiſſioner at Mag ſalen college ſaid to Dr. 
Hough, You muſt not preſume to Huff us. Eachard. 


To Hur. v. n. To bluſter; to ſtorm; to bounce; to 


ſwell with indignation or pride. 
A buffing, ſhining, flatt ring, cringing coward, 


A cankerworm of peace, was rais d above hun, Otway. 
A thief and juſtice, fool and knave, 

A buffing officer and ſlave. | Hudibras, 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave, 

To knaves a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave. Roſcommon, 


This ſenſeleſs arrogant conceit of theirs made them buff at 


the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below them. South. 
Now what's his end? O charming glory, lay ! 
What, a fifth act to crown his HH play ? Dryden. 


What a ſmall pittance of reaſon and truth is mixed with thoſe 
buffing opinions they are ſwelled with. Locke. 
When Peg received John's meſſage, ſhe hufed and ftormed 
like the devil. Arbuchnot s Hiftor y of John Bull, 


Hur rex. n. . [from buff] A bluſterer ; a bully. 
Nor have I hazarded my art 
To be expos'd i' th' end to ſuffer, 


By ſuch a braggadocio buffer. Hudibras. 
Hur rIs H. adj. from buff.] Arrogant ; infolent ; hector- 
ing. | 


Hu'reisHLy. adv. [from huffiſh.] With arrogant petu- 
lance ; with bullying bluſter. 
Hu'er154nwess. . /. Petulance ; arrogance; noify bluſter. 
To Hud. wv. a. [ Pezlan, Saxon, to hedge, to inciofe.] 1. 
To press cloſe in an embrace. 2. To fondle; to treat 
with tenderneſs. 3. To hold faſt. 4. Togripe in wieſt- 
ling. 
of He bewept my fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his arms. Shateſp. 
What would not he do now to hug the creature that had given 
him fo admirable a ſerenace ! L'Efrange. 
Ev'n in that urn their brother they confeſs, 
And hit in their arms, and to their bojam prets. Dryden. 
King Xerxes was cenamuured upon an oak, which he woutd 
hug and kits. Harte on Can Um. 
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(2.) I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of glozing courteſy, 
Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 

Win me into the eaſy-hearted man, 


And hug him into ſnares. Milton. 

We hug deformities, if they bear our names. Glamuille, 
Admire yourſelf, 

And, without rival, Hug your darling book. Roſcommon. 


Though they know that the flatterer knows the falichood of 
his own flatteries, yet they love the impoſtor, and with both 
arms hu the at uſe. Scuth. 

Mark with what joy he hugs the dear diſcovery ! Rane. 
3-) Age makes us moſt fondly hug and retain the good 
things of life, when we have the leaſt proſpect of enjoying them. 
Atterbur y. 
Hud. u. /. [from the noun.) 1. Cloſe embrace. 2. A 
particular gripe in wreſtling, called a Corniſh hug. 
Why theſe cloſe hz75 2 I owe my ſhame to him. Gay. 
HUGE. adj. [/o-gh, high, Duich.] 1. Vait ; immenle. 

2. uy great. 3. Great even to deformity or terrible- 

nets. 

(1.) Let the ſtate of the people of God, when they were in 

the houſe of bondage, and their manner of ſerving God in a 

ſtrange land, be compared with that which Canaan and Jeru- 

ſalem did afford; and who ſeeth not what huge difference there 
was between them ? Hooker. 
This ſpace of earth is fo huge, as that it equalſeth in great- 
neſs not only Aſia, Europe and Africa, but g 
bot. 
(2.) The mountain huge. Milten. 
Part, huge of bulk 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean; there leviathan 
Hugeft of living creatures, in the deep 
Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land. Milton. 
(3-) The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 


Shakeſp. 
Through foreſts huge, and long untravell'd heaths, 
With defolation brown he wanders waſte. Thomſen. 
Hu'ctLy. adv. [from huge.] 1. Immenſely ; enormouſly. 
2. Greatly ; very much. 
(1.) —— Whocries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea ? 
(2.) I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you 
concern yourſelves in our affairs, it is for our good. Swift. 
Hu'ctness. . /. [from huge.] 1. Enormous bulk; great- 
neſs. 2. Utmoſt extent. Not in uſe. 
My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſs of your unwor- 
thy thinking. | Shakeſpeare. 
Hu'ccEtRMUGGER. . /. [corrupted perhaps from hug er 
morcker, or hug in the dark. Morcker in Daniſh is dark- 
neſs, whence our murky. It is written by Sir Thom«s 
More, hoker moker. Hoker, in Chaucer, is peeviſh, croſ]- 
grained, of which moker may be only a ludicrous redupli- 
cation. Hoole is likewiſe in German à corner, and moty is 
in Engliſh dard. I know not how to determine.] Secrecy ; 
bye-place. 
Now hold in huggermugger in their hand, 
And all the reſt do rob of goods and land. Hubberd's Tale. 
But if I can but find them out, 
Where e'*er th' in huggermugger lurk, 
I'll make them rue their handy-work. 


Hudibras. 


There's a diſtinction betwixt what's done openly and bare- 


faced, and a thing that's done in huggermugger, under a ſeal of 
ſecrecy and concealment. L*Eftrange. 


Hu v. adj. [See HUGE. ] Vaſt; great; huge. Not in 


uſe. : 
This hugy rock one finger's force apparently will move. 
8 3 Survey & Cornwal. 
Huxe. n. /{. [huque, Fr.] A cloak. 
As we A thus in conference, there 
to be a meſſenger in a rich puke, 


came one that ſeemed 
Bacan's New Atlantis. 


To Huw. v. a. [hommelen, Dutch.] 


HU M 


Hurx. . / [Bualcle, Dutch; pulc, Saxon.) 1. The 
body of a ihip. 2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy. This 
ſ-nle is till retained in Scotland: as, a Hull of a tel- 
low. 

(1.) There's a whole merchant's venture of Bourdeaux tuff in 
him: you have not ſcen a ful better ſtuffed in the hold. 

Shakeſpeare. 

The cuſtom of giving the colour of the ſea to the hulks, fails, 


and mariners of their ſpy- boats, to keep them from being dit. 

covered, came from the Veneti. Arbuthnot. 

They Argo's hu will tax, 

And ſcrape her pitchy ſides for wax. Swift, 

he ſooty hulk 

Steer'd ſluggiſh on. Thomſon. 
(2.) And Harry Monmouth's Lrawn, the hu fir John, 


Is priſoner to your fon. Shakeſfeare. 
To Hulk. v. a. To exenterate: as, to bulk a hare. 
' Ainſworth. 


Hur. u. /. [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] . The huſk 
or integument of any thing ; the outer covering : as, the 
hull of a nut covers the ſhell. { Hule, Scottiſh.] 2. The 
body of a ſhip ; the hulk. Hull and hulk are now con- 
founded ; but ht ſeems originally ro have fignified not 


merely the body or hull, but a whole ſhip of burden, 
heavy and bulky. ; 


(2.) Deep in their Y⁰ our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a find. Dryden. 

*So many arts hath the Divine Wiſdom put together, — for 

the hull and tackle of a thinking creature. Grew. 

To HuLL. v. u. [from the noun.] To float; to drive to 
fro — — — 12 falls or rudder. 

ey ſaw a ſight fi iteous eſs ; a ſhip, or ra- 

ther the „. the Fo 4 guage es ſome few — of the 


E broken, part burned, and part drow- 


.  Sianey. 
Will you hoiſt fail, fir ? here lies your way. 
No, good ſwabber, I am to hull here a little 22500 
a * 
He look d, and faw- the ark hut on the flood. Milton, 
People walking down upon the ſhore, faw ſomewhat come 
hulling toward them. L'Eftrange, 


Hour v. adj. [from u.] Siliquoſe ; huſky. Ainſworth. 
Shakeſp. Hu'Lver. 21 Hol 3 8 


ly. 
Save hulver and thorn, thereof flail for to make, Tuer. 


1. To make the noiſe 
of bees. 2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing ſound, 


3. To pauſe in fpeaking, and ſupply the interval with an 
audible emiſſion of breath. 4. To make a dull heavy 
noiſe. 5. To ſing low. 6. To applaud. Approbation 
was commonly expreſſed in publick aſſemblies by a hum, 


about a century ago. ; 
(.) The humming of bees is an unequal buzzing, Bacon. 
hunt the golden dew 


nation flew, 
Thick as the humming bees that 
In Summer's heat. 
So weary bees in little cells 3 
2 nig — * well-ſtor'd. hive, 
An bumming u Ir waxen city grows. den. 
(2.) I think he'll hear me: 28 his lip, oy 
And hum at Cominius, mugh unhearts me. Shakeſp. 
Upon my honour, fir, I a humming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me. 


Shale ſ ce. 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, | 

And hums ; as who fay, You'll rue, Shakeſp. 

(3-) Having pump'd up all his wit, 
humm'd upon it, thus he writ. Hudibras, 

I ſtill acquieſt, 

And never humm'd and haw'd ſedition, 

Nor ſnuffled treaſon. Hudibr as. 


The man lay humming and hawing a good while; but in the 
end, he gave up hynſelf to the phyſicians, L'Eftrange. 


HU M 


(A.) The muſical accents of the Indians, to us, are but in- 
articulate hummings ; as are ours to their otherwiſe tune«l organs. 
hum their drowſy courſe they keep — 
Still humming on, their cou , 
And laſh'd fo 4 „like tops, — laſh'd aſleep. 
(5. ) Hum half a tune. Poi e. 
Hum. . /. [from the verb.] 1. The noiſe of bees or in- 
ſets. 2. A low confuſed noiſe, as of buſtling crowds at 
a diſtance. 3. Any low dull noiſe. 4. A pauſe with an 
inarticulate ſound. 5. In Hudibras it ſeems uled for ham. 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. 


Pofe. 


(1.) To black Hecat's ſummons 

The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy hums, 

Hath rung night's yawnin a Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum, 

To him who muſes through the woods at noon, Thomſon. 


(2.) From camp to camp, through the toul womb of night, 
The hum of either army ftiily ſounds. Shakeſp. H. V. 
Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hum of men. Milton. 
One theatre there is of vaſt reſort, 
Which whilome of requeſts was call d the court; 
But now the great exchange of news tis hight, 
And full of hum and buz from noon till night. 
(3.) Who fat the neareſt, by the words o'ercome, 
Slept faſt, the diſtant nodded to the hum. 
4.) —— Theſe ſhrugs, theſe hums and haws, 
When you have ſaid ſhe's y, come between, 
Ere you can fay ſhe's honeſt. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Your excuſes want ſome grains to make em current: hum 
and ha will not do the buſineſs. Dryden Spaniſh &ryar. 
(5.) And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ſtew their meat between their hums, 
And the horſes backs o'er which they ſtraddle, 
And ev'ry man eat up his ſaddle. 
(6.) Yow hear a hum in the right place. Frect 
Hum. interfech. A ſound implying doubt and delibera- 
tion. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. 


Dryden. 
Pute. 


— Hum ! I gueſs at it. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
© ——— See fir Robert—hum ! 
And never laugh for all my life to come. Pore. 


HUMAN. adj. [ humanus, Eat. humain, Pr.] 
the qualities of a man. 2. Belonging to man. 
(1.) It will not be aſked whether he be a gentleman born, but 
whether he be a human creature ? Swift. 
(2-) The king is but a man as Tam : the violet fmells to him 

as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have but human conditions. 


1, Having 


; Shakeſp. 
For man to tell how human life began 
Is hard ; for who himſelf beginning knew ? Milton. 
Thee, ſerpent, ſubtil'ſt beaſt of all the field, | 
I knew; but not with human voice indu d. Milton. 


Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor can have any, 


this being the hi of all human certainty. Locke. 
HUMA'NE. adj. [humaine, Fr.) Kind; civil; benevolent ; 
-natured. 


Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, doth naturally 
ſpread itſelf towards many, and maketh men become humane 
and charitable. | | Bacon. 

Envy, malice, covetouſneſs and revenge are aboliſhed : a new 
xace of virtues and graces, more divine, more moral, more 
humane, are planted in their ſtead. Stratt. 

Huma'nELY. adv. [from bumane.] Kindly ; with good- 
nature. 

If they would yield us the ſuperfluity, while it were whole- 
ſome, we might they relieved us humanely. Shakeſp. 

Hu'manisrT. n. / [humanifte, Fr.] A philologer ; a gram- 
marian: a term uſed in the ſchools of Scotland. 

Huma'nityY nm. , [humanite, Fr. humanitas, Lat.] 1. 
The nature of man. 2. Humankird ; the collective body 
of mankind. 3. Benevolence; tenderneſs. 4. Philo- 
1055 3 grammatical ſtudies. In Scotland, bumanieres 
Here. 
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( 1.) Lock to thyſelf ; reach not beyond humanity. Sidrry. 
A rarer ſpirit never did ſteer humanity. Shakelp. 
The middle of Humanity thou never kneweſt, but the extre- 
* of both ends. Harde ſy. 
o preſerve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, there hath 
been uſed the higheſt caution humanity could invent. Brown. 
(2.) If he can untie thoſe knots, he is able to teach all „e- 
manity, and will do well to oblige mankind by his informations. 
Glanville. 
(3-) All men ought to maintain peace, and the common 
offices of humanity and friendſhip in diverſity of opinions. 
Locke. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 

And court the offices of ſoft humanity 2 


Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked, 

Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, | 

Or max their pitying tears with thoſe that weep ? Rowe. 

To Hu'Man1ze. v. a. [humaniſer, Fr.] To ſoften ; to make 
tuſceptive of tenderneſs or benevolence. 
Here will I paint the characters of woe, 

And here my Fithful tears in ſhowers ſhall flow, 

To humanize the flints whereon I tread. Not ten. 

Was it the buſineſs of magick to humanize our natures with 
compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the inſtances of the moſt ex- 
tenſive charity? Addi. 


Hu'ManK1nD. 2. / [human and kind.] The race of man; 
mankind. 

Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd ; 

A. knowledge both of books and humankind. 


Hu'ManLy. adv. [from human 


men; — to the power of men. 2. Kindly ; with 
good-nature. This is now written humanely. 
(1.) Thus the preſent happy proſpe& of our affairs, human/y 
ſpeaking, may ſeem to promiie. Atterbury. 
(2.) Shang learn'd, well bred ; and though well bred, 
cere z 


Modeſtly bold, and humanly ſevere. Pope. 
Hu'mB1RD. 2. / (from bum and bird.] The humming 
bird. 


All ages have conceived the wren the leaſt of birds, yet our 


own plantations have ſhewed us one far leſs ; that is, the hm - 
bird, not much exceeding a beetle. Brown. 


HU/MBLE. dj. (humble, Fr. humilis, Lat.] 1. Not proud; 
modeſt ; not arrogant. 2. Low ; not high ; not great. 
(1.) And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. 


Pofe. 
1. After the notions of 


enſer. 

Now we have ſhewn our power, 

Let us ſeem humbler after it is done, 
Than when it was a-doing. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 
And faithful ſervice, till the point of death. Shak. H. VI. 
We ſhould be as humble in our imperfections and fins as 
Chriſt was in the fulneſs of the ſpirit, great wiſdom, and per- 
fe& life. Taylor's Kule of living hcly. 
You, if an humble huſband, may requeſt, 
Provide and order all things for the beſt. 
Ten thouſand trifles light as theſe, 
Nor can my nor anger move: 
She ſhould be humble, who would plcaſe; 
And ſhe muſt ſuffer, who can love. 
(2.) Th' example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy tellow-poet, Cowley, mark 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick found, 
Thy humble neſt build on the ground. 
Denied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 
An hbur:ble roof and an obſcure retreat. 
Ah! prince, hadit thou but known the joys which dwc!l 
With humbler fortunes, thou wouldit curte thy royalty! 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Gorulej.. 


Rowe, 
Far humbler titles fuit my loſt condition. Smith. 
To Hou RLE. 2. {from the adjective.] 1. To make 


humble; to make ſubmittive ; to make to bow down with 
humility. 2. Lo cruth ; to breik ; to ſubdue ; ro monti- 

| fy. 3. To make to condeicend. 4. Lo bring down from 
an height. 


Yalden IR 
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(1.) Take this purſe, thou whom the heaven's plagues 


Hive humbled to all ſtrokes. 

The executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 
But firft begs pardon. | Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Humble yourſelves under the mighty hand of God, that he 

may exalt you. i Pet. v. 6. 


Hezekxiah humbled himſelf for the pride of his heart. 


2 Chron. 
Why do I humble thus myſelf, and ſuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and hate ? Milton. 
Let the ſinner put away the evil of his doings, and humble 
himſelf by a ſpeedy and fincere repentance : let him return to 
God, and then let him be affured that God will return to him. 
Rog ers. 
(2.) —— Yearly injoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual bumbling — 1 whey days, 
To daſh their pride and joy, for man ſeduc'd. Milton. 
We are pleaſed, by ſome implicit kind of revenge, to ſee him 
taken down and humbled in his reputation, who had ſo far raiſed 
himſelf above us, | Addiſon. 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That þ:mbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Adaiſ. Cato. 
Men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, ought to be 
humbled as diſturbers of the publick tranquillity. 
Fortune not much of humblinz me can boaſt ; 
N double tax d, how little have I loſt. 
(3. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Pope. 
) This would not be to condeſcend to their capacities, 
when he bumbles himſelf to ſpeak to them, — 
in ſpeaking. . 
(4.) In proceſs of time the higheſt mountains may be hum- 
bled into valleys ; and again, the loweſt exalted into 
mountains. Hakhewil on Providence. 
Hu'mMBLEBEE. a. /. [hum and bee. What may be the rue 
etymology of this word, I am in doubt. The humb/ebee 
is known to have no ſting. The Scotch call a cow without 
horns an humble cow ; ſo that the word ſeems to » of 
A 


#nermis wanting the natural weapons. Dr. Beattie. 


buzzing wild bee. 
The honeybags ſteal from the humblebees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen * m_ 
This puts us in mind once again of the humblebees and 
tinderboxes. Atterbury. 
Hu'mMBLEBEs. . A herb. Ainſworth. 


Hu'MBLEBEE Eater. n. /. A fly that eats the humblcbee. 
| Ainſworth. 


Hu'MBLENESS. u. , [from bumble.) Humility ; abſence 


of pride. 
With how true humbl/eneſs 

They look'd down to — over pride Sidney. 
I am rather with all ſubjected humbleneſs to thank her excellen- 
cies, ſince the duty thereunto gave me rather heart to ſave my - 
ſelf, than to receive thanks. Sidney. 
It was anſwered by us all, in all poſſible hambleneſs ; but yet 
with a countenance, that we knew that he ſpoke it but mer- 


nly. ; Bacon. 
A grain of , mixt with humb 
c A — . 5 Herbert. 
Hu'mBLEx. . /. [from humble.) One humbies or 


ſubdues himſelf or others. 
. adj, [humble and mouth.) Mild; 
meek. 
You are meek and bumblemouth'd; but your heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen and pride. Shakeſp, 
Hu'mBLEpLANT. n. . A ſpecies of ſenſitive plant. 
The bumbleplant is fo called, becauſe, as ſoon as you touch 
it, it proſtrates itſelf on the ground, and in a ſhort tune elevates 
itſelf again : it is raiſed in hotbeds. Mortimer. 
Hu'MBLEs. n. / Entrails of a deer. 
Hu'mBLEss. n. /. [from bumble.] Humbleneſs ; humility. 
Obſolete. 
And with meek humbleſs, and afflifted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreats 


Spenſer . 


Freebolder. 
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Huus t v. adv. [from humble.] 1. Without pride ; with 
humility; modeſtly ; with timorous modeſty. 2. Without 
height ; without elevation. 

They were us'd to bend, 


1. 
18 ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come humbly as they us d to creep to holy altars. 
; Shakeſp. 
Here the tam'd — — glides, 
And there the Rhine ſubmits here ſwelling tides. Dryden. 
Write him down a flave, who, humbly proud, 


With preſents rments from the crowd. Dryden. 
In Ly of 1 fears, and death, 

Thy goodneſs I'll adore ; 
Aue raiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 

And humbly hope for more. Addiſon. 


Heu DRUM. adj. [from hum, drone, or humming drone.) 
Dull; droniſh; ſtupid. 
Shall we, quoth the, ftand till bumdrum, 
And ſee out Bruin all alone, 
By numbers baſely overthrown ? | Hudibras, 
I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, before L 
had heard his ſtory out, was called away by buline6G. Addi. 


To HUME'CT. J v. a. [humedo, Lat. humecter, Fr.] 
To HUME'CTATE. To wet; to moiſten. 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and contemperate the 
air by their exhalations, but refreſh and humectait the earth by 
their annual inundations. Brown, 
© Her rivers are divided into ſluices, to humefate the borderi 
ſoil. | - Howel's Vocal Fareft. 

The medicaments are of 2 and not too 
much aſtringent. tjeman's Surgery. 
Hunz cr Trion. . , [humefation, Fr. from bumectate.] 
The act of wetting ; moiſtening. | 

Plates of braſs, applied to a blow, will keep it down from 
ſwelling : the cauſe is repercuſſion, without humectation, or en- 
trance of any body, Bacan's Natural Hiflory. 
That which is concreted by exſiccation, or expreſſion of hu- 

midity, will be reſolved by Hhumeclati on, as earth and clay. 
Brown": Vulgar Errours, 


Hu'MERAL. adj. [humeral, Fr. from bumerus, Lat.] Be- 


agen to the ſhoulder. | 
ſt crooked ncedle ſhould be uſed, with a ligature, in 
taking up the bumeral arteries in amputation. Sharp. 
HumMicuBAa'TiGN, n. /. {bumi and cubo, Lat.] The act 
of lying on the ground. - 


Faſting and fackcloth, and aſhes and tears, and humicuba- 
trons, to be companions of repentance. Bramball. 


HUMID. adj. [bumide, Fr. bumidus, Lat.] Wet ; woid ; 
watery. 8 


Iris there, with humid bow, 
Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl' d hue 
Than her purpled ſcarf can ſhew. Milton. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her bumid eyes, 
And firither huſband on the _ Dryden. 
If they ſlip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be agitated by heat, 
and the heat is bi to keep them in agitation, the body 
is fluid ; and if it be apt to ſhick to things, it is umi d. 
6 0 * Newton's Optichs. 
Hum1'piTy. #. { [humidits, Fr. from humid.) That qua- 


lity which we call moiſture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. It differs much from fluidity, depending alto- 
ther on the congruny of the component particles of any 
iquor to the pores or ſurfaces of ſuch parricular bodies as 
it is capable of adhering to. Thus quickſilver is not a moiſt 
iquor, in reſpe& to our hands or clothes and many other 
things it will not ſtick to; but it may be called ſo in refer- 
ence to gold, tin, or lead, to whoſe ſurfaces it will preſent- 
ly adhere. And even water itſelf, that wets almoſt every 
thing, and is the great ſtandard of humidity, is not capable 
of wetting every thing; for it ſtands and runs eaſily off in 


globular drops on the leaves of cabbages, and many other 
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plants; and it will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, 
and. other water-fowl. Duincy. 
We ll uſe this unwholſome humidity, this groſs watry pum- 
pion. Shakeſpeare. 
O blefſing-breeding fun, draw from the earth 

Rotten humidity : below thy ſiſter's orb 

Infect the air. Shakeſp. Timon of Athens. 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and more humidity, 
than old animals, which have their juices more exalted and re- 
liſhing. | . Arbuthnot en Diet. 

HumiLlia'tion. u. J [French.] 1. Deſcent from great- 
neſs ; act of humility. 2. Mortification, external expreſ- 
ſion of fin and unworthineſs. 3. Abatement of pride. 

(1.) The former was an hunuliation of Deity, the latter an 
bumihiaticn of manhood; for which cauſe there followed upon 
the latter an exaltation of that which was humbled ; for with 
power he created. the world, but reſtored it by obedience. 


Hecker. 
—— Thy humilation ſhall exalt | 
With thee thy manhood alſo to this throne. Milton. 
(z.) John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he wore, 
that 1s, of — hairy and the doQrine he preached was 
humiliation and repentance. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
— - With tears 
Watering the grcund, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſigr 
Of ſorrow unfeign d and humiliation meek. Milton. 
(3.) It may ſerve for a great leſſon of humiliation to man- 
kind, to behold the habits and paſſions of men trampling over 
intereſt, friendſhip, honour, and their own perſonal ſafety, as 
well as that of their country. Swift. 
Humr'i1ty. n. / (bumilite, Fr.] 1. Freedom from pride; 


modleſty ; not arrogance. 2. AR of ſubmiſſion. 

.) When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand ; 
when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God for favour, 
we fall down; becauſe the geſture of conſtancy becometh us 
heſt in the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. 


Holter. 
I do not know that Engliſhman alive, 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds 
More than the infant that is born to-night ; 
I thank my God for my humility. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, the humility 


af a Chriſtian 1eacheth to forgive. King Charles. 
The humility of the ſtyle gained them many friends. Claren. 
— — There are ſome that uſe 


Hem lity to ſerve their pride, and ſeem | 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
| | Denham's Sopby. 


At their wiſh'd journey's end. -1 
It is an eafy matter to extol um in the midſt of honours, 
er to begin a faſt after din ner. | South. 


As hi turrets, for their i ſteep 
en, wha = in — * deep; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lye, 
She was not humble, but humility. 


by their bowing and bending avoided the preſent ftorm. 


Dearvies. 


Hulu R. n. þ [from'Bum.] That which hums ; an ap- 
plauder. S Ainſworth. 
Hu'moRaL. adj. [from bumour.] Proceeding from the hu- 


mours. 


This ſort of fever is comprehended under continual bumoral 


fevers. on Conſumf tions. 
Hu'morisT. . ,. [bumorifto, Italian; humorifte, Fr.] 1. 
One who conducts himſelf by. his own fancy; one who 
tifies his own humour. 2. One who-has odd conceits. 

3. One who has violent and peculiar paſſions.. 
(x.) The notion af a humorrf is one that is greatly pleaſed, 
or diſpleaſed, with little things; his actions ſeldom di- 
ed bythe reaſon and nature of things. Watts. 
This humorift keeps to himſelf much more than he wants, and 
gives his ſuperfluities to purchaſe heaven, Addiſon, 


Dryden. 
(2.) With theſe humilities they fatisfied the young king, and 
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(z.) The wit ſinks im tibly into an humoriſt, © efater, 
(3.) By a wiſe and timous inquiſition the peccant humours 
and humerifts muſt be diſcovered and purged, or cut oft : mercy, 
in ſuch a caſe, in a king, is true cruelty. Bacon to Villers. 


Hu'mMorovs. adj. [from humour.) 1. Full of groteſque or 
odd images. 2. Capricious ; irregular ; without any rule 
but the preſent whim. 3. Pleaſant ; jocular. 

(1.) Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya was a 
＋ 4 who had loſt his cauſe; others that this paſſage alludes 
to the ſtory of tiſe ſatire Marſyas, who — « — 1 Apollo, 
which I think is more humorous. Addiſon on Italy. 

(2.) I am known to be a humorous patrician ; ſaid to be ſome- 
thing imperfect, in favouring the complaint; haſty and 
tinder-like, upon too trivial motion. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Thou fortune's champion, that do'ſt never fight 
But when her humorous ladyſhip is by, | 
To teach thee ſafety. | Shakeſp. King Fchn. 
He's humorous as Winter, and as ſudden 

As flaws congeal'd in the ſpring of day. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
O, you awake then : come away, 

Times be ſhort, are made for play ; 

The humorous moon too will not (tay : 


What doth make you thus delay ? Ben, Jobnſon. 
Vaſt is his courage, boundleſs is his mind, 
Ro as a ſtorm, and bumourous as the wind. Dryden. 


He that would learn to paſs a juſt ſentence on perſons and 
things, muſt take heed of a fanciful temper of miad, and an 
ous conduct in his affairs. Watts's Logic“. 
(3.) Thy humorour vein, thy pleaſing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot; 
And penſive, wav ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread'{ and hopꝰ it thou know ſt not what. Prior. 


Hu'MorovsLyY, adv. [ from humorous.] 1. Merrily ; 
jocoſely. 2. Capriciouſly ; whimfically. | 
(1.) A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very humoaro»y/y, con- 
ciſum argentum in titulosfacieſque minutasr. Addiſon. 
It has been humorouſly fail, that ſome have fiſhed the very 
jakes for papers left there by men of wit. Swift. 
(2.) We reſolve by halves, and unadviſedly ; we reſolve raſhly, 
ſillily, or humeraſly, upon no reaſons that will hold. Calan by - 


Hu'morxovusneEss. A. , [from humorous,] 1. Ficklenets ; 
capricious levity, 2. Jocularity ; oddneſs of conceit. 

Hu'morso0Ms. adj. [from Gumour.] 1. Peeviſh ; petulant. 
2. Odd; humorous. In this ſenſe it is leſs uſed. 


(2.) Our ſcience cannot be much improved by maſquerades, 
where the wit of both ſexes is altogether taken up in continuing 


 fingular and humor ſome diſguiſes. Site. 
Hu'morxsoOMELy, adv. [trom humor ſome] Peeviihly ; pe- 
tulantly. | 


HU'MOUR. . [humeur, Fr. humor, Lat.] 1. Moiſlure. 
2. The different kind of moiſture in man's body, reckoned 
by the old phyſicians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and 
melancholy, which, as they. predominated, were ſuppoſed 
to determine the temper of mind. 3. General turn or 


temper of mind. 4, Preſent diſpoſition. 5. Groteſque 
imagery 3 jocularity ; mertiment. 6. Tendency to dit- 
eaſe ; morbid diſpoſition. 7. Petulance ; peevithneſs. 8. 
A trick; a practice. 9. Caprice; whim ; predominant 
inclination. 

(1.) The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, which 
is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the perſpicuity and fluidity ot 
common water. : Ray on the Creaticn, 

(2.) Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which proceed 

From anguiſh of the mind and humours black, 

That mingle with thy fancy. Ailtcn, 

(3.) As there is no bumour, to which impudent poverty can- 
not make itſelf ſerviceable; fo were there enow of tho{: of dei 
perate ambition, who would build their houſes upon others 
ruin. $ Hidnec u. 

There came a young lord, led with the humour of youth, 
which ever thinks that good whoſe goodneſs he ſees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judgment, . ſo he 
was a prince of a marvellous pleaſant humour as be was going 


HUN HUN 
through Luſen by Greenwich, he aſked what town it was; they (2.) Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back, 


ſaid Luſen. He aſked, a good while after, what town is this And wander'd in thy limbs. 


we are now in? They faid ſtill it was Luſen: then, faid the Huncns A'CKED. ad, [ hunch and back ] Having a crook - 
king, Iwill be king of Luſen. Bacon's Afophthegms. ed back. 

Examine how your humour is inclin'd, His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree, flat-noſed, and 
And which the ruling paſſion of your mind. Riſcommon. hunchbacked. | L'Eftrange. 
They, who were acquainted with him, know his humour to But I more fear Creon ! 

be ſuch, that he would never conſtrain himſelf. i Dryden. To take that hunchbact'd monſter in my arms, 

In caſes where it is neceſſary to make examples, it is the hu; Th' excreſcenet of a man. "pd. and Lee's Oedipus, 
»:5:7 of the multitude to forget the crime, and to remember the The ſecond daughter was peeviſh, haggard, „with lau- 
puniſhment. Addiſan. cer- eyes, a ſharp noſe, and Sunchbacked. Arb. Hiſt. of F. Bull. 

Good humour only teaches charms to laſt, Hun pn. ad, Hund, Pun>ned, Saxon; bonderd, * 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt, Pete. The number conſiſting of ten multiplied by ten. 

(4. ) It is the curſe of Kings to be attended A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke, 

By tlaves, that take their humeurs for a warrant A thouſand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. Dryden's Er. 

To break into the blood-houſe of life. Shakeſj eare. Many thouſands had ſeen the tranſa&tions of ou Saviour, 

Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fairfax, and many hundred thouſands received an account of them from 

Their humour are not to be won, the mouths of thoſe who were eye-witneſles. Addiſen. 
N IPs Hu'nnorep. n. /. 1. A company, body, or collection con- 

Tempe wot hos heavy hand ; filting of an hundred. 2. A canton or divifion of a coun- 

But one ſubmiſſive word which you let fall, g Lee h $ 

Will make him in good þumour with us all. Dryden. ty, rhaps once containing an undred manours. Hun- 

(5.) In converſation humour is more than wit, eaſineſa more dredum, low Latin; hundreds, old French] : 
than knowledge. Temple, LY Very few will take this 2 that God is pleaſed 

(6.) He denied himſelf — that he had a mind to eat or with the doing of what he himſelf comm for an innate mo- 
drink, which gave him a body full of humours, and made his ral principle: whoſoever does ſo, wall have to think hun- 
fits of the gout frequent and violent. - Temple, dqdreds of propoſitions innate. 1 Locke. 

The child had a humour which was cured by the waters of Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided into centuries or 
Glaſtonbury. Fielding. hundreds, and diſtributed among the ſoldiers. Arbuthbnot. 


3.1 friend all ection, all virtue and diſcretion ? (2.) Impoſts upon merchants do ſeldom good to the king's 
no . to tap veer "28 well as IT on * _— that that he wins in the hundred, he loſeth in 
enjoyed ? out! . 33 g a Bacon. 

8.) I like not the humour of lying: he hath wronged me in For juſtice they had a bench under a tree, where Ker fat, 
FS... \ Gab, — I ſhould have _ humour'd letter to her. and with him two of every hundred whence their ies had 


Shakeſteare. been raiſed : here complaints were exhibited. ard. 
(9:) In private, men are more bold in their own humours; Hu'npreDTH. adj [ Puntneontagopa, Saxon.] The ordinal 

and in conſort, men are more obnoxious to others þumoursz gf an hundred ; the tenth ten times told. 
therefore it is good to take both. Bacon. We ſhall not need to uſe. the hundredth part of that time, 
To Hu'mour. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To gratify; to which themſelves beſtow in making invectives. Hooker . 


ſooth by compliance. 2. To fit; to comply with. If this medium is rarer within the ſun's body than at its ſur- 
(1.) le Thad a fait to maſter Shallow, I would humour his face, and rarer there than at the hundredth part of an inch from 
men; if to his men, I would curry with maſter Shallow. Shak. its body, and rarer there than at the orb of Satum I ſee no 


4 If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, reaſon the increaſe of denfity ſhould ſtop. Neuton. 
. He ſhould not humour me. 225 Shakeſpeare. Hens. . he preterite and part. paſſ. of -. 
"A Obedience and B A vw ＋ fuck — 
| mour the paſſions, luſts and vanities are command- What mortal ſhoulders u f yden's Fu 2 
ed to obey our governours. — Swift. A room that is richly — pd hung round wks e 
You humour me, when I am fick ; ke — „ ſtrikes the eye at once. atts. 
Why not when I am ſplenetick ? FIT: _ Pope. HU'NGER. a. /. (Hungen, Saxon ; bonger, Dutch.) 1. 
Children are fond of ſomething which ſtrikes their fancy Deſire of food ; the "paia felt from : 2. Any wo- 
moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs of every thing elſe, if they are j ent gefire. | # - + | 
O not humcured in that fancy- Watts's Logick, (1.) An uneaſy ſenſation at the ſtomach far food. When the 


(2.) To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, ; is empty, and the fibres in their natural tenfion 
That with 2 could ſt humour beſt our tongue. Mit. raw up ſo clo * to rub againſt each other, ſo as to 1 oy 
Ii my part to invent, and the muſicians to neue that in- ſenſation: but when they ace diſtended with food, it is again 
1 vention. Dryden's Preface to Albion. removed ; unleſs when a faſteth ſo long as far want of 
'4 | Fontainblean is ſituated among rocks and woods, that give a ſpirits, or nervous fluid, to thoſe fibres too flaccid to 


2 . 
j fine variety of ſavage proſpects: the king has humoured the ge- then has — Y 
* — lace, ar en 23 4 faſted away his ſtomach 


Hume. n. /. [corrupted perhaps from bump. See Bume.] : 3 * er. xxviii. 48. 
The protuberance formed by a crooked back. The ſub- acid part of the animal ſpirits, 
Theſe defects were mended by matches; the eyes were open- lower nerves upon the coats of the ſtomach, 
ed in the next generation, and the bump fell. Tatier. _— ——_— . * 8 Grew. 
; 
1 [bump and back.] Crooked back ; high > the fendutinn of ger. Ys 3 
| The chief of the family was born with an bunphack and very 1 2 . 
high noſe. . atler. » without which heaven can os, mms to us. 
Huwesa'cxeDp. adj. Having a crooked back. [ k Decay of Piety. 
To HUNCH. v. @. [huſch, German.] 1. To ſtrike or punch For hunger of my gold I dye. : 
with the fiſts. 2. [Hecker, a crooked back, German.] , Hund x. v. . [from the noun.] 1. To feel the — 
; To crook the back. of hunger. 2. To defire with great eagerneſs 10 long. 
(1. ) Jack's friends began to hunch and puſh one another: a 2 be as a fauce 
why don't you go and cut the poor fellow dowa? Arbuthnot, To make me hunger more. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


HUN 


Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar 
As if they hunger d for the food they bore. f 


(2.) Do'ſt thou fo hunger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honours, 
Before thy hour be ripe? O, fooliſh youth, 
Thou feek'it the greatneſs that will overwhelm thee ! 
Stay but a little. Shakeſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
I content me, 0 
And from the ſting of famine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung'ring more to do my father's will. 
Hu'nGEKRBIT. . adj. hunger and bit.] 
Hu'xnGERBITTEN. weakened with hunger. 
His ſtrength ſhall be hungerbitten. Fob, xvill. 12. 
— Thyſelf 
Bred up in poverty and ſtraits at home; 
Loft in a deſert here, and hunger bit. 
Hvu'xGEerLY. adj. [from Hunger. 
nourithment. 


Corley. 


Milton. 
Pained or 


Milton. 
Hungry ; in want of 


His beard 
Grew thin and hungerly, and ſeem'd to aſk 
His ſops as he was drinking. 
Hu'nGt xLy. adv. With keen appetite. 
You have ſav d my longing, and I feed 
Moſt hu» gerly on your fight. 
They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They cat us hunger ly, and, when they're full, 
They belch us. Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſpeare. 


Shakeſ} care. 


Hu'xGErSTARVED. adj. [hunger and flarve.] Starved 
with hunger; pinched by want of food. 
All my followers to th' eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hunger flarved wolves. Shakeſp. 
thy hun enflar ved men. Shate p. 


Go, go, chear up 
As to ſome holy houle th' afflicted came, 
Th' hunger flarwy'd, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and diſeaſes, fled before her name. Dryden. 
Hu'xGxet b. adj [irom hunger.) Pinched by want of food. 
Odours do in a ſmall degree nouriſh, and we fee men an 
hungred love to ſmell hot bread. Bacon, 
H uv GAL. adv. [trum hungry] With keen appetite. 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity'd ſuff ring mortals long ago; 
When on harſh acorns hungr:/y they fed, 
And gave em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden's Juv. 
Hu'nG v. adj. fro; hunger.) 1. Feeling pain from want 
of food. 2. Not not fruitful ; not prolifick ; more 
diſpoſed to draw from other ſubſtances than to impart to 
them. 
(r.) That face of his the hungry cannibals | 
Would not have touch'd, would not have ftain'd with blood. 
| Shakeſfeare. 
By eating before he was bungry, and drinking before he was 
„ he was ſure never to eat or dri Temple. 


ink much at a time. 
They that talk thus may ſay that a man is always hungry, 
but that he does not always feel it; whereas hunger conſiſts in 
that very ſenſation. Locke. 
(2.) Caſſius has a lean and Hungry look. Shakeſp. 
The more fat water will bear ſoap beſt ; for the hungry water 
doth kill its unctuous nature. on. 
In ruſhy grounds ſprings are found at the firſt and ſecond 
ſpit, and ſometimes lower in a hungry gravel. Mortimer. 
To the great day of retribution our Saviour refers us, for 
reaping the . that we here ſow in the moſt hungry and bar- 
ren ſoil. Smalridge's Sermons, 
Hunxs. n. , [bunftur, ſordid, Iſlandick.] A covetous ſor- 
did wretch ; a miſer; a curmudgeon. 
The old hunks was well ſerved, to be tricked out of a whole 
hog for the ſecuring of A L'Eftrange. 
She has a huſband, a jealous, covetous, old hunks. Dryden. 
Irus has given all the intimations of being a cloſe /unks, 
worth money. Addiſon. 
To HUNT. v. a. [Þuntlan, Saxon, from Pund, a dog.] 1. 
To chaſe wild animals. 2. To purſue ; to follow clole. 


HUN 


3. To ſearch for. 4. To direct or manage hounds in the 
chaſe. J 


t.) The man that once did fell the lion's ſkin, 
While the beaſt liv'd, was kill'd in hunting him. Shakeſp. 
Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or fill the appetite of 
the young lions ? Fob, xxx1ll. 39. 
We ſhould fingle every criminal out of the herd, and hunt 
him down, hewever formidable and overgrown z and, on the 
contrary, ſhelter and defend virtue. Addi ſon. 
(2.) Evil ſhall bunt the violent man to overthrow him. 
P/alm cxl. 
The heart ſtrikes five hundred fort of pulſes in an hour, and 
is hunted unto ſuch continual palpitations, through anxiety, 
that fain would it break. Harvey on Conſumption; . 
(3. ) Not certainly affirming any thing, but by conferring of 
times and monuments, I do hunt out a probability. Sfenſer. 
All that is found in books is not rightly deduced from prin- 
ciples : ſuch an examen every reader's mind is not forward to 
make, eſpecially in thoſe who have given themſelves up to a par- 
ty, and only hunt tor what may tavour and ſupport the tenets 
of it. Locke. 
(4.) He hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is famous 
for finding hares. mM - 15 Addi ſon. 
To Hu x r. v. . 1. To follow the chaſe. 2. To purſue 
or ſearch. 
(1.) When he returns from hunting, 
I will not ſpeak with him. Shakeſþ. King Lear. 
Eſau went to the field to hunt for veniſon. Gen. xxvii. 5. 
One tollowed ſtudy and knowledge, and another hawking 
and hunting. Locle. 
On the old pagan tombs maſks, hunting matches, and Bac- 
chanals are very common. Addi ſon on Italy. 
(2.) Very much of kin to this is the hunting after arguments 
to make good one fide of a queſtion, and wholly to negle& and 
refuſe thoſe which favour the other ſide. Locke. 


Huw. u. /. [from the verb.] 1. A pack of hounds. 2. 
A chaſe. 3. Purſuit. | 
(1.) The common hunt, though from their rage reſtrain'd 
By ſov'reign por, her company diſdain'd, 
Grinn'd as they paſs' d. Dryden's Hind and Panther. 
(z.) The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 


The ficlds are fragrant, and the woods are green. Shakeſp. 
(3.) I've heard myſelf proclaim'd ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Eſcap'd the hunt, Shakeſp. King Lear. 


1. One who chaſes animals 
2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts 


Hu'xTs x. . from hunt.] 
for paſtime or food. 
of prey. 

(1.) If thoſe Engliſh lords had been good hunters, and re- 
duced the mountains, boggs, and — within the limits of 
foreſts, chaces and parks, the foreſt law would have driven them 
into the plains. Dawies en Irelant, 

Down from a hill the beaſt that reigns in woods, 

Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 


Goodlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Ailton. 
Another's crimes th' unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with Dryden Ar. 


2 gore. 
our old Roman hunters ; 2 


hunters had Me- 
Addiſon on Italy. 


This was the arm or device o 
— of Manilius lets us know the 
e for ther patron. 


Bold Nimrod firſt the favage chace began, 


A mighty hunter, and his e was man. Pope. 
(2.) Of dogs, the valu'd file | 

Diſtingnithes the ſwift, the flow, the ſubtle, 

The houſekeeper, the hunter. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 


Hu'nTinGHoORN. n. / [hunting and horn.] A bugle; a 
horn uſed to cheer the hounds. 
Whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his huntinghorn and pole. Prior. 
Hu'nTzrEss. u. , [from hunter.] A woman that follows 
the chaſe. 
And thou thrice crowned queen of night, ſurvey 
With thy chaſte eye, from thy 2 ſphere above, 


Thy buntreſ“ name, that my full lite doth way. Shakeſp, 
*Uu | 


— o _- - 


| 
| 


HU R 
—— Shall I call 
Antiquity from the old ſchools of Greece, 
To teſtify the arms of chaſtity ? 
Hence had the huntreſs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair filver-ſhafted queen, for ever chaſte. Mill on. 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 
Th' immortal buntreſs, and her virgin train; 
Nor envy Windfor. * Pofe. 


H uv n 
(3) Hurlinz taketh its denomination from throwing of the 


- ball, and is of two forts: to goals, and to the country : for 


hurling to s there are fifteen or thirty players, more or lefs, 
chefs mow each fide, who 2 — and then join 
hands in ranks, one againſt another: out of theſe ranks they 
match themſelves by pairs, one embracing another, and fo pals 
away; every of which couple are to watch one another during 
this play. .Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Homer repreſents Diana with her quiver at her ſhoulder ; but Hun L. n. [from the verb] Tumult; riot; commotion. 


at the ſame ume he deſcribes her as an huntreſs, Broome. 


Hvu'nTsMaAN. n. /. [hunt and FW By ho delights 
7 4 _ roms Hu'atoar. n. / [url 2nd bet] Whirltat. el 


Hu'zLex. A. from hurl.) One that plays at hurling. 


in the chaſe. 2. "The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage 
the chaſe. 
Like as a huntſnan, after weary chace, 
| Seeing the game eſcape from him away, 
Sits down to reit him. 
Such e. whilſt | the world was new, 
The mighty Nimrod did purſue: 
What þunt/141 of our feeble race, 
Or dogs, dare ſuch a monſter chace ? 


U'NTSMANSHLP. 2 [from buntſman.] The qualificati- 
ons of a hunter. 


At court your fellows every day 
Give th' art of rhiming, hunt ſmanſbi, or play. Donne. 


Hvu'zoLe. 1. /. [ Pyndel, Saxon] 1. A texture of ſticks 


woven together; a crate. 2. Grate on which criminals 
were ragged to execution. | 


(.) The fled, the tumbril, burdles and the flail, 
Theſe all muſt be prepar d. Dryden's Georg. 
(2.) Settle your fine joints *gainſt Thurſday next, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. Shakeſfeare. 
The blackſmith was hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty- 
burn; taking pleaſure upon the hurdle, to think that he ſhould 
be famous in after times. Bacon. 


HoxDs. . /. The refuſe of hemp or flax. Ainſworth. 
To HURL. v. a. [from huorlt, to throw down, Iflandick ; 


or, according to Skinner, from whirl.) 1. To throw 
with violence; to drive impetuouſly. 2. To utter with 
vehemence. [Hurler, French, to make an howling or 
hideous noife.] This ſenſe is not in ule. 3. To play at 


kiad of ove: b 

(r.) It heav'ns have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
O, let them keep it 'till thy fins be ripe, 
And then hurl! down their indignation 


On thee. Shakeſfeare's Richard III. 
— He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To hur/ upon their heads that break his law. Shakeſp. 


I with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the 
To hurl at the beholders of my ſhame. Shak. Henry VI. 
If he truſt him of hatred, ado. of wait. 
2 + XXXV. 20. 


They uſe both the right hand and the left in hurling ſtones. 


| Chron. xii. 2. 
— Hul ink and wit, 1 * 
As madmen ſtones. b on. 
— His darling ſons, 4 
Hurt'd headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe | 
Their frail original and faded bliſs. Milton. 
She ſtrikes the lute ; but if it found, 
Threatens to hurl it on the ground. Waller. 
Corrupted light of knowledge burF4 | 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. Denham. 
p You | N, * 
From Eaft to North 2 
Firſt ſet himſelf on fixe, and the world. Dryden Fuv. 
Conjure him far to driye the Grecian train, 
bur ['d them. headlong to their fleet and main. Pope, 
.) The glad merchant that does view 


Figl they rag d againſt the Hi wh 
Mes? od fs reule of . Milten. 


Har ling 


(2.) Apply thi al rather to the hunt f tha Waller. Ho'rLy. 
| 2. ppiy this moral rather to tlman t man } 6 
the chace, than to the maſter. , r Hu'sLYBURLY 


Hu'xricano. 


He in the fame hur/ murdering fuch as he thought would 
withſtand his deſire, was choſen king. Knolles, 


The hurlers muſt hurl man to man, and not two fet upon 
one man at once. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


Stenſer”s Sennets, Hu'xL.wind. n. / {hurl and wind.} A whirlwind; a vio- 


lent guſl. A word not in uſe. 
| Dire ſcatter d down by howling Eurus blown, 
By rapid bur {winds from his manſion thrown. Sandyr. 
n. /. [from the French ; hurlubrelu, in- 
; confiderately.] Tumult; commotion ; 
buſtle. 
Winds take the ruffian billows by the top, 


That with the hurly death itſelf awakes. Shakeſpeare. 
Poor diſcontents, ; 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of bur lyburly innovation. Shakeſpeare. 
Methinks, I ſee this þurly all on foot. Shakeſteare. 


All places were filled with tumult and bur /yburly, ry man 


meaſured the danger by his own * and ſuch a pitiful cry 
was in ey lace, as in cities preſently to be beſieged. 
ae 5 Knolles's Hiftory. 


Hu'zrICane. 1 * [buracan, Spaniſh ; euragan, French. ] 


A violent ſtorm, fuch as is often experi- 
enced in the weſtern hemiſphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks ;. 
Your cataracts and burricances ſpout. Shaleſp. King Lear. 
A ſtorm or hurricano, though but the force of air, makes a 
havock where it comes. Burnet”s Theory. 
A who had a great genius for tragedy, made every man 
„„ too in his he ok raging mad : all was tempe- 
ſtuous and bluſtering; heaven and earth were coming together at 
every word: a mere hurricane from the beginning to the end. 


Dryden. 

The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 

In corners with ſelected friends — 

There, in deaf murmurs, ſolemnly ſe, 

Whiſp' ring like winds, ere hurricane, ariſe. Dryden 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 

Sudden th' im us hurricanes deſcend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, | 

Tear up the Ends, and ſweep whole plains away. Addiſon. 


Hu'zx1ex. n. from burry.] One that hurries; a diſ- 


turber. 
Mars, that horrid hurrier of men. Chapman. 


To Hu'xxy. v. a. [ Henzian, to plunder, Saxon: hurs was 


likewiſe a word uſd by the old Germans in urging their 
horſes to ſpeed ; but ſeems the imperative of the verb.] 
To haſten ; to put into precipitation or confuſion ; to drive 


Your nobles will no. hear you ; but are gone 
To offer ſervice to your enemy; 
—— . bur ries up 282 | 
he little number of your doubtful friends. Shakeſpeare. 
idnight march, and burry'd meeting here? Milton. 
r South. 
Seal rar e d neight ſhore. D 
| to ighb ri » Dryden. 
Cen neg 
in virtue, come up to is nature, before 
he, 7 OS... 
e— Stay ſudden gu 
That hurry you away, 


Rowe's Royal Convert. 


. 


HN UR 


If a council be called, or a battle fought, are not cold- 
ly informed, the reader is hurried out of himſelf by the poet's 
imagmation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 

To Hu'zxxy v. n. To move on with 1 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not hurry to your journey's end. : Dryden. 
Hu'zxv. n. ,. [from the verb.] Tumult; precipitation; 
commotion. 

Among all the horrible barries in England, Ireland was then 
almoſt quiet. 21 

It might have pleaſed him in the preſent heat and hurry of 
his rage; but muſt have diſpleaſed him infinitely in the ſedate re- 
flection. South, 

After the violence of the harry and commotion was over, the 
water came to a ſtate ſomewhat more calm. Woodward. 

Ambition raiſes a tumult in the ſoul, it inflames the mind, 
and puts it into a violent hurry of thought. Addiſon. 

A long train of coaches and fix ran through the heart, one 
after another, in a very great hurry. Addiſon. 

I do not include the life of thoſe who are in a perpetual 
hurry of affairs, but of thoſe who are not always engaged. 


Addiſon. 

The pavement ſounds with trampling feet, 
And the mixt hurry barricades the ſtreet. Gay's Trivia. 
Huasr. =. /. [ Pynrt, Saxon.] A grove or thicket of trees. 
Ainſworth. 
To HURT. v. a. preter. I hurt; part. paſſ. I have hurt. 
Eins; wounded, Saxon; heurter. to ſtrike, French.] 1. 
o miſchief; to harm. 2. To wound; to pain by ſome 


bodily harm, 3. To damage ; to impair. 
(1.) He that overcometh ſball not be hurt of the ſecond death. 
| | Revelations. 
Virtue may be aſſail'd, but never hurt; 
Surpriz'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd. Milton. 


The Adonis of the ſea is fo called, bec1uſe it is a loving and 
innocent fiſh, that hurts nothing that has life. Walton. 
(2.) My heart is turned to ſtone : I ſtrike it, and it hurts my 


hand. Shakeſp. Othello. 
It breeds contempt 
For herds to liſten, or preſume to pry, 
When the Hurt lion groans within his den. Dryden. 
(3.) See thou bart not the oil and wine. Revelations. 


Huz1. . /. [from the verb.] 1. Harm; miſchief. 2. 
Wound or bruiſe. 3. Injury; wrong. 
(1.) The hurt thereby is greater than the good. Spenſer. 


I have flain a man to my Hurt. Geneſis. 

I found it ſtand there unconnected, as if there had been no 

burt done. Baker on Learning. 
(2.) Where is he wounded ? 

— There will be large cicatrices to ſhew the people : he re- 

ceived ſeven hurts i th body. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Carter adventured bravely, and received two great burts in 


| his body. ayward. 

The pains of ſickneſs and hurts, hunger, thirſt and cold, 

all men feel. | Locke. 
In arms and ſcience 'tis the ſame, 

Our rival's hurts create our fame. Prior. 


(3-) Why ſhouid damage grow to the hurt of the King? 


Ezra. 

Hu'xTEx. n. ,. [from burt.] One that does harm. 
Hu'xTevL. adj. [hurt and full] Miſchievous ; perni- 

CIOUS. | 
Secret negle& of our duty is but only our own hurt : one 
man's — . the common prayer of the church of God 
may be moſt huriful unto many. Hooker. 
The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard ſhun, 


Nor plant it to receive the ſetting ſun. Dryd. Georges, 
Hu'zxTrULLy. adv. [from hurtful.) Miſchievouſly ; per- 
nicicufly. | 
Hu'zxTreuLNess, u. /. [from hurtful.) Miſchievouſneſs ; 
perniciouſneſs. 


* 


HUS 
To HAT LE. v. n. [heurter, French ; urtare, Italian.] To 
claſh ; to ſkirmiſh; to run againſt any thing ; to 3 ; 


to meet in ſhock and encounter. nmur. 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air. Shakeſp. 
— Kindneſs 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 
Who quickly fell before him; in which hurtling, 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. Shakeſp. As you like it. 


To Ex xTi.t. v. 4. To move with violence or impetuo- 
ſity. This is probably the origin of hur/. Obſolete. 
His harmful club he gan to hurf/e high, 
And threaten battle to the fairy knight. Fairy 
Hu'xTLEBERRY. u. , [hiort bar, Daniſh.] Bilberry ; 
vi is idææ. 
Hua T LESS. adj. [from hurt.] 1. Innocent; harmleſs ; 
innoxious; doing no harm. 2. Receiving no hurt. 
(1.) Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and hurtleß many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it ſhould be fo ; 


ca 


For ſimple goodneſs ſhined in his eyes. S$:dney. 
She joy'd to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, ſo hurtleſ5 and fo true. Fairy Queen. 
| Shorter ev'ry gaſp he takes, 
And vain efforts and Hhurtleſi blows he makes. Dryd. Ex. 
Hu'xTLEsSSLy. adv. [from hurtleſs.] Without harm. 
Your neighbours have found you ſo burtleſsly ſtrong, that 


they thought it better to reſt in your friendſhip than make new 
trial of your enmity. Sidney. 

Hu'xTLESSNESS. n. , [from hurtleſs.] Freedom from 
any pernicious quality. 

HU'SBAND. n= /. [hoſsband, maſter, Daniſh, from houſe 
and bonda, Runick, a maſter.] 1. The correlative to 
wife ; a man married to a woman. 2. The male of ani- 
mals. 3. An economiſt ; a man that knows and practiſes 
the method of frugality and profit. Its ſignification is 
always modifigg by ſome epithet implying bad or good. 4. 
A tiller of the ground; a farmer. | 

1.) Thy huſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper 
_ LY Fey — f Shat. 4 of the Shrew. 
Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes again: he fo 
takes on yonder with my huſband, and fo rails againſt all mar- 
ried mankind. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
This careful huſband had been long away, 
Whom his chaſte wife and little children mourn. Dryden. 
The contract and ceremony of marriage is the occaſion of the 


denomination or relation of huſband. Locke. 
(2.) Ev'n though a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, 
Prefer him not in haſte, for huſband to thy fold. Dryden. 


(3-) Edward I. ſhewed himſelf a right good huſband ; owner 
of a lordſhip ill huſbanded. Davies on Ireland. 
I was conſidering the ſhortneſs of life, and what i/! huſbands 
we are of ſo tender a fortune. Collier on Fame. 
(4-) Huſband's work is laborious and hard. Hubberd's Tale. 
I heard a great huſband fay, that it was a common error to 
think that chalk helpeth arable grounds. Bacon, 
In thoſe fields : 
The painful bu/band plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all fret with rutt, poth pikes and ſhields. 
Hakewlll, 


If continu'd rain 
The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work. 

To Hus AD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Dryd. Georg. 
1. To ſupply with 


an huſband. 2. To manage with frugality. 3. To till; 
to cultivate the ground with proper management. 
(1.) Think you I am no ſtronger than my ſex, | 
Being ſo father d and ſo huſbanded?= Shakeſp. Jul. Cæſar. 
If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever hers, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I hu/banded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. Shakeſpeare, 
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F 
——— In my right, 


By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
— That were the moſt, if he thouid bu/ovand you. 


Shake}. 
(2.) It will be paſtime paſling excellent, 
Tf it be huſbanded with modeſty. Shak. 
The French, wiſely ing the poſſeſſion of a victory, 
kept themſelves within their trenches. Bacon's Henry VII. 
If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou can't ſpeak at once; but hajbard it, 
And give men turns of ſpeech. Herbert. 


(3.) A farmer cannot huſband his ground, if he ſits zt a 
great xent. Bacon. 
Hvu'snanDLEsS. adj. from huſband.) Without an hul- 
band. 
A widow, huſband/eſs, ſubject to fears; 
A woman, naturally born to fcars. Shakeſp. K. Jobu. 
Hu'sBanopLy. adj. Dp huſhand.) Frugal ; thrif'y. 
Bare plots Full galls, if ye plow overthwart ; 
And compaſs it then, is a bu/baxdly part. Tuſſer. 
Hu'szanDMan. n. /. [huſtant and man.] One who 
works in tillage. 
This Davy ſerves you for good uſes ; he is your ferving-man, 
and your ha/bandman. Shak. 
The mule being more ſwift in his labour than. the ox, more 
ground was allowed to the mule by the hu/bandmau. Breoome. 
Hu'sBanpay. . from huſband] 1. Tillage ; manner 
of cultivating land. 2. Thrift; frugality ; parhmony. 
3. Care of domeſtick affairs. 
1.) He began with a wild method to run over all the art of 
huſbandry, eſpecially employing his tongue about well dunging 


Aſk'd if in bu/bandry he ought did know, 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to ſow. Hubberd's Tale. 
ſupplieth all things neceſſary for food. Spenſer. 


Peace hath from France too long 'been chas'd ; 
And all her h»/bandry doth lie on 


Corrupting in its own fertility. " $bakeſ. Henry v. 


— Her plenteous womb. 
Expreſſeth its full tilth. and bu/bandry. Shake ſp. 
The ſeeds of virtue may, by the hu/bandry of Chriſtian coun- 


ſel, produce better fruit than the ſtrength of ſelt - nature. 
| Raleigh's Hift. 
Huſbaiidry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys of Mexico, 
could not make our wheat bear ſeed. | Raleigh. 
A family governed with order will fall naturally to 
ral trades of huſbandry, tillage and paſturage. Temple. 
Let any one conſider the difference between an acre of land. 
ſown with. wheat, and an acre of the fame land lying without 
any hu/tandry upon it, and he will find that the improvement of 


labour makes the value. Locke. 
(2.) There's huſbandry in heaven 3 | 
The candles are all out. Shak. Macbeth. 


Vou have already ſaved ſeveral millions to the publick, and 
that what we aſk is too inconſiderable to break into any rules of 


the ſtricteit good. huſbandry. Swift. 
(3.) Lorenzo, I commit into your hands | 
The huſbandry and manage of my houſe. Shakeſp. 


HUSH. interj. [Without erymology.] Silence] be ftill.! no 
noiſe ! 
The king hath done you wrong; but hu/h tis fo. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
There's ſomething elfe to do; hub and be mute, 
Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. Shak. Tempeſt. 
Husn. adj. [from the interjeQion.] Still; filent ; quiet. 
| As we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, 
A ſilence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand til}, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 


As bub as death. Shak. Hamlet. 
To Hus n. v. n. [from the interjeQion.] To be ſtill; io be 
ſilent. 


This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame did bluſh ; 
Another ſeemed enyious or coy ; 


| HUSK. „/ [huldſch, 


the ſeve- 


= 
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Another in her teeth did guaw a ruſh x. | 
© But at theſe (tr-ngers preſence every ane did 5/56. Spenſer. 
To Hucu. v. a. To flint; te filence ; to quiet 3 to ap- 


ale, 
Yet can I nat of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 
As to be Hit, and nought at all to ſay. 
It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your Rtubborn uſage of the pope 3 
But ſince you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue ſhall % again this ſtorm of war; 
And make fair weather in your bluſt ring land. 
Speak foftly ; 
All's huſbt as midnight yet. 
My love would fpeak ; my duty huſbet me. 
When in a bed of ftraw we ſhrink together, 
And the bleak wins ſhall whiſtle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Huſh my cares thus, and ſhelter me with love? 
Hub d as midnight Glence go; 
He will not have your acclamations now. 
Her ſize at length is K ind, 
Calms ev'ry ſtorm, and huy/bes ev ry wind; 
Prepares his empire tor his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeas. 
The court was huſbed, and a whiſper ran. fon. 
ToHusm up. v. a. o ſuppreſs in ſilence; to forbid to be 
mentioned. 
Fe his. matter is hed up, and the ſervants. are forbid = 
or it. pe. 
Hu'sHmonst xv. . /. [huſb and money.] A bribe to hindert 
information; pay to ſecure ſilence. 
A dext'rous. ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
Huſhmoney ſends to all the neighbours round; 
His — Hog unſuſpicious of his nks, 
Pays all the colt, and gives the villain thanks. 


Shak, 


Shak. 
Shak. Tempeſt. 
Shak. 


Otaway, 
Dryden. 


Dr dew. 


Fruit. 
teh, or hyy/cken, from buys.] The 
outmoſt integument of fruits. 8 
Do but behold yon poor and ſtarved band, 

And your fair ſhew ſhall fuck away their ſouls, 

Leaving them but the ſhales and buſts of: men. Shak. 

Moſt ſeeds, in their growing, leave their buſt or rind about 
the root. : Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

| Thy food ſhall be 


The freſh brook muſſels, withered roots, and hu 
Wherein the-acorn cradled. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Fraits of all kinds, in coat 

Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded buſts, or ſhell 

She gathers ; tribute large ! and on the board 

Heaj-s with unſparing hand, Milton. 
Some ſteep their ſeeds, and ſome their cauldrons boil 

O'er gentle fires ; the exuberant juice to drain, 

And ſwell the flattring huſks with fruitful grain. Dryden. 


— Some when 4 

Has drain'd the pulpous mals, regale their ſwine 
With the dry refuſe ; thou, more wiſe, ſhalt ſteep. 
The huts in water, and again employ | 
The pond'rous engine. Phillips. 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt in water till it ſwelled ; af- 
rerwards dried in the ſun, then beat till the buſt was taken off, 
No not content yourſelves with mere words, left you feed up- 
on huſts indead of kernels. Watts. 
To Hus k. v. 4. [from the noun.] To ſtrip off the outward 


in'egument. | 
Hu'sx s . dj. [from huſk.) Bearing an buſt ; covered with 
2 huſk. 
Hu'sxy. adj. [from Buſt.] Abounding in huſks ; conſiſting 


of 
—— Moſt have found 
A. buſty harveſt from the grudging ground. Dryd. Virg. 
— — Wich umely care | 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſ ſeek a ſtrainer, to diſpart 
The hu/ty terrene dregs from purer mult. 


Phillips. 


* I 

Hu'ss v. =. /. [corrupted from bm ſewiſe: taken in an ill 
| ſenſe. ] A ſorry or bad woman; a worthleſs wench. It 
is often uſed ludicrouſly in flight diſapprobation. 

- Get you in, buſy, go : now will I perſonate this hopeful 
young jade. Southern Innocent ery. 


- + +1 on u. , [ Purting. Saxon.] A council ; a court 


To Hu'sTLe. v. a. [perhaps corrupted from. Burrte.] To 
ſhake in confuſion. | 

Hu'sw1re. =. /. [corrupted from houſewwife.] 1. A bad 

It is common to uſe houjerwiſe 


economiſt 
552 - Bianca, | 
A buſwife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
Buys herſelf bread. and. cloth. Shakeſp. Othellp. 
2.) Why ſhould you want ? | 
The bounteous buſzvife, Nature, on each buſh 
Lays her fulneſs before you. Shakefh.. 
To Ho's wirr. v. a. (from the noun.} To manage with 
economy and frugality. 
But huſwifing the firde Heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter rent; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 
Hus wirs Rv. n. /. [from buſwife.] wv Management good 
or bad. 2. Management of rural buſineſs committed to 
women. 


(1.) Good'hufwifery trieth. 
Soup with . 
1 e lyeth 
"Till nine of. the clock. Tur. 
2.) If cheeſes in dairie have Argus his eyes. 
Tuſſer. 


Tell Ciſley the fault in her huſxvifery lies. 
Hor. n=. /. [Putre, Saxon; = 


e 


e, French.] A poor cot- 


Our wand'ring ſaints, in woful ſtate, 
To a ſmall cott ge came at laſt, 

Where dwelt a old honeſt yeoman, 
Who kindly did theſe faints invite 


In his poor hat to paſs. the night. ift. 
Sore pierc'd by wintry wind, 

How many ſhrink into-the fordid but 

Of chearleſs poverty Thomſon, 


3 n. /. [Ppxcca, Saxon; Buche, Prench.} A corn 
che 
The beſt way to keep them, after are threſhed, is to d 
them well, keep Ai in % tgp cloſe caſks. Mrs. 
To Huzz. v. n. [from the ſound.] To buzz; to murmur. 
Huzza'. inter, A thout ; a cry of acclamation. 
The buzzas of the rabble are the ſame to a bear that they are 
to a prince. L' Eflrange. 
You keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me day and night; 


buzzas and hunting horns never let me cool. Arbuth, 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; | 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One ſelf approving hour whole years outweighs | 
Of ſtupid ſtarers and of loud buzzas.. | Pope. 


To Huzz A. v. x. (from the interjection.] To utter accla- 
mation. 
A caldron of fat heef, and ſtoop of ale, 
On the huzzawg mob ſhall ſtill prevail. 
To Huzza' v. a. To receive with acclamation. 
He was huzzaed into the court by ſeveral thouſands of wea- 
vers and clothiers. | "  Adidiſon. 
Hy'acinTH. u. / [iaxzu9@-; byacinthe, Fr. hyacintbus, 
Lat. J I. A flower. It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are 
long and narrow: the ſtalk is upright and naked, the flow- 
ers growing on the upper part in a ſpike: the flowers con- 
fiſt each of one leaf, are naked, tubuloſe, and cut into fix 
diviſions at the brim, which are reflexed : the ovary be- 
comes a rouadiſh. fruit with three angles, which is divided 


King*s Cooder y. 
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into three cells, which are filled with roundiſh fcc ls, 
Mitler. 2. The hyacrnth is the fame with the % Hu 
cur ius of the ancients. It is a leſs thowy gem than ary 
of the other red ones. It is ſeldom ſmaller than a (cd of 
hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. It is found of varidus 
degrees of deepncſs and paleneſs ; but its colour is al- 
- a Leadith red, with a conſiderable admixture of 
yellow ; its moſt uſual is that mixed red and yellow, 
which we know by the name of flame-colour. 
Hill on Fils. 
(».) The ſilken fleece, impurpl'd for the loom, 
Rival'd the hzacinth in vernal bloom. Pt pe. Odyſſey. 
Hyaci'xTHINE adj. ba e .; Made of hyacinths; 
reſembling byacinths. 
NN *. J [v2%;.] A watery conſtellation. 
Then failors quarter d heav 'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fix d and ev ry wand ring (tar ; 
The pleiads, hyactc. 
HVALINx V. adj [Le.] 
glaſs ; reſembling glaſs. | 
From heav'n-gate net far, founded in view 
On the clear hyaline, the glaſſy dea. Milton. 
HryY'nxipous adj. [ofa ; hybrila, Latin.] Begotten be- 
tween animals of diff-rent ſpecies. 
Why ſuch different ſpecies ſhould not only mingle together, 
but alſo generate an animal, and yet that that hybricous proviuc- 
tion thould not again generate, is to me a myſtery. Ray. 
Hyva'Tipes, n / [from sog.] Litile tranſparent blad- 
ders of water in any pait: moſt common in dropfical 
perſ ns, from a diſtenſion or rupture of the lympheuucts. 
| Quincy. 
All the water is contained in little bladders, adhering to the 
liver and peritoneum, known by the name of hydatides. 
Wiſeman. 
Hy'pra. = / [hydra, Latin] A monſter with many heads 
ſlain by Hercules: whence any multiplicity of evils is term- 


ed a hydra. 
Now rebellions raiſe 
Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 


Dryd. Georzicks. 
Glaſſy ; cbryttalline ; made 


Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. Milton. 
More formidable hydra ftands within, 
Whoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin, Dryd. A. 
Subdue 
The by4ra of the many-headed hiſſing crew. Dryden. 


Hy'pxacocues. n. % [vdwe and ayw z hydragogue, Pr.] 
Such medicinesas occaſion the diſcharge of watery humours, 
which is generally the caſe of the ſtronger catharticks. 
becauſe they ſhake moſt forcibly the bowels and their ap- 
pendages. | Qui ucv. 

Hyprav'Lical.} aj. [from hydraulicks,) Relating to 

Hyprxavu'Lick. 1 the conveyance of water through 
" Among the engines in which the air is uſeful, pumps may be 
accounted, and other ydraulical engines. Der ham. 

We have employed à virtuoſo to make an bydrau/ick engine, 
in which a chymical liquor, reſembling blood, is driven through 
elaſtick channels. | Arbuthnot and Pope. 

HYDRAU'LICKS. 3. [i%e, water, and au, a pipe] 
The ſcience of conveying water through pipes or con- 
duits. 

HyDxzoce'Le. u. / [i9goumy ; hydrocele, Fr] A watery 
rupture. 5 

Hypxoce'eHaLus. u. / (be and zipan.] A dropſy in 
the head. a 

A ns, or dropſy of the head, is only incurable 
when. 


ſerum is extravalated into the ventricles of the brain. 
Arbuthuct cn Diet. 


Hypnro'crarneas. A. / (d and yeafgw ; hydrogratbe, Fr ) 
One who draws maps of 
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Tt my be drawn from the writings of our hydrographer. 
Boyle. 
Flyrpno'crRaPHyY. 2. , [iJug and year; NE <->. mh 

Freach.] Deliciiption of the watery part of the tertaque- 

ous globe. 4 
Hy DroMancy. mn. , [32 and pailia ; bydromantie, Fr.] 

Predi&tion by water. I 

Divination was inven ted by the Perſians : there are four kinds 
of divination : hydromancy, pyromancy, aeromancy, and geo- 
mancy. lie Parergon. 

Hr vRrOMEL, 3. / Land wids ; hydromel, Fr.] Honey 
and water. 

Hydromel is a drink p of honey, being one of the moſt 
pleaſant and univertal drinks the northern part of Europe af- 
tords, as well as one of the moſt ancient. Mortimer. 

In fevers the aliments preſeribed by Hippocrates were ptiſans 
and cream of barleyy Hdramel, that is, honey and water, when 
there Was no tendency to a delirium. Arbuihnct. 

HyDro'METBR. n. / [idg and wireor.] An inſtruwent 
to n caſure the extent or protundity of water. 

Hynpro'MeTtry. n , [Ye and nir! The act of mea- 
ſur ing the extent of water. 

Hyoproyno'Bia. rn , [i%%2fia ; hydrobobie, Fr.] Dread 
of water. 

2 thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that follow the bite of a mad 
dog, the hydropbobia or dread of water is the molt remarkable. 

| Quincy. 

Hyoro'eical. } adj. [idpomints 3 hydropigue, Fr. tiom 

Hypro'ercx. drops, Lat.] 1. Droplical ; diſeaſed 
with extravaſated water. 2. Reſembling dropſy. 

(1.) Cantbarides heat the watery parts of the body; as urine, 
and bydropical water. : Bacon Nat. Hi,. 

(1.) The world's whole ſap is ſunk : | 
The general balm th” — earth hath drunk. Donne. 
Hydropical ſwellings, if they be pure, are pellucid. Wiſem. 
Hydropick wretches by degrees decay, 

Growing the more, the more they waſte away; 

By their own ruins they augmented lye, 

With thirſt and heat amidſt a deluge — | Blackmore. 

One ſort of remedy he uſes. in;dzaphlics, the water of the Hy- 
dropucks, 12 ' | | » | F Arbuthnot. 

(2.) Some mens hydropick inſatiahleneſa learned to thirſt the 
2 

very luſt is a. nper, and the more 

we drink the more we ſhall thirſt. Tillotſon. 

HYDROSTA'TICAL: adj. [Ce and Kahr. Relating te 
hydroſtaticks; taught by hydroſtaticks. 

A human body ing in ſuch, a fluid, will never be recon- 
cileable to this e ge law there will be always ſomething 
lighter beneath, and ſomething heavier above ; becauſe bone, 
the heavieſt in ſpecie, will be ever in the midſt. Bentley. 


u * 
The yen was indeed well joined with the bever, 36 having 
alſo a N parts, if thereby we underſtand the byena 946- 


rata, or civet cat. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The keen hyena, felleſt of the fell.  Themfon. 


HyGcrxo'METER. =. , [irye:; and uileiw ; bygrometre, Fr. 
An inſtrument to meaſure the es of moiſture. 
A ſponge, perhaps, might be a better hygrometer than the 
earth of the river. | Arbuthnot on Air, 
Hr'croscovyt. u. . [bee and oxeriw ; bygroſcope, Pr.] 
An inſtrument to ſhew the moiſture and drynets of the air, 
and to meaſure and eſlimate the quantity of either ex- 
treme. Quincy. 
Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by Hg ſcaper. Arbuthnor. 
HyLla'&culcal. adj. b and 4&gxn.} Prefiding over mat- 
ter. 8 
Hym..n./. A ſpecies of dog; unleſs it is by miſtake for 
m. - 
Avaunt, you curs |! 
Maſtiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or Vm; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep 2nd wail. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Hy'mevx. n. / [tym] 1. The god of marriage. 2. The 
virginal membrane. | 
Hymene' AL. 2 


Hm Cs } n. /. [vuwrai®-] A marriage ſong. 
And heav'n!y choirs the bymenear ſung. . Miltow. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring; 
For her white virgins hymeneals ſing. 
Hymene'AL. = . 
Mews are ; adj, Pertaining to marriage. 
The ſuitors heard, and deem d the mirthful voice 
A ſignal of her hymeneal choice. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Hyumx.:in. /. [hymne, Fr. due] An encomiaſtick long, 
or ſong of adcration to ſome ſupetiout being. 
As I earſt, in praiſe of mine own dame, 
So now in honour of thy mother dear, 


Pot e. 


An honourable I eke ſhould frame. Spenſer. 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried coarſe. Shakeſp., 
When ſteel grows 
Soft as the parafite's ilk, let Lyman be made 
An overture for the wars. ; V . Corrolans, 


There is an hymn ſung ; but the ſubject of it is always the 
praiſes of Adam, and Noah and Abraham, concluding ever 
with a thankſgiving for the nativity of our Saviour. — 

Fare wel, you happy ſhades, 
Where «ngels ſhould praRtice hymns, and ſtring 
Their tuneful harps, when they to Heay'n would fling. | 


den. 


HrYpro05sTA'TICALLY, adv. [from bydrofiatical] Accords To Hymy.' v. 4. [.! To praife in ſong ; to worſhip 


ing to hydroſtaticks. 
he weight of all bodies around the earth is ever proportional 
to the quantity of their matter : for inſtance, a pound weight, 
examined bydrofticalty, doth always contain an equal tity 
of fohd mals. g * 
HypxosTa'Trcxs. =. / [Jug and rauh; bydroffatique, 
Fr.] The ſcience of weighing fluids ; weighing bodies in 
fluids. £0 ; | 
Hrypxzo'Ticx. n. /. [u%e ; hydrotique, Fr.] Purger bf wa- 
ter or phlegm. ; ; 
He ſeems to have been the firſt who divided purges into by- 
droticks and purgers of bile. Arbuth. on Coins. 


HE N. n. J. (hyene, Fr. byena, Lat.] Au animal like 
Hye'Na. F a wolf, faid fabuloufly to imitate human 
voices. | 
I will weep when you are diſpoſed to be merry ; I will lau 
bke a r — are inclined to | Shae. 

A. wonder more amazing would we 3 
Th" hyena ſhews it, of a double kind: 


Varying the ſexes in alternate 


In one begets, and in ates babe. Dryden's Fablis. 


with hymns. ; 
| Whoſe buſineſs were to ſerve their Lord 
High up in heav'n, with ſongs to hymn his throne. Miilicn. 
To Hymn. v. n. To ling ſongs of adoration. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hymatiag prais'd 


God and his works. Milton. 
He had not left alive this patient faint, 
This anvil of affronts, but tent him hence 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, ; 
And n ic in the quire. _ Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
Hy'unick:. adj. [bes.] Relating to bymns. Fr 
nets. Gre] Kara ck notes £ 
In birds, heav*n's choriſters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſcem to be | 
A. tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne. 
To Hy py. v. a. [barbarouſly cõntracted from hypochondpiach.}] 
To make n to diſpirit 
I have been, to the laſt degree, Hped ſince I faw you. 


HwTILLACE. n. ſ. [ra A figure by which 
words change their caſes with each other. 


H Y P 


* 


Hv'ezn. „. /. [A word barbarouſſy curtailed by Frier from 


bypercritick.) A hypercritick ; one more critical than ne- 
oy requires. Prior did not know the meaning of the 
word. 

1 2 * 
ypers upon them again. Prior. 
HYPE'RBOLA. * . hyperbole, Fr. Ing and £2a\u] In 
geometry, a ſection of a cone made by a plane, fo that the 
axis of the ſection inclines to the oppoſite leg of the cone, 
which in the parabola is parallel to it, and in the ellipfis 
interſeQs it. The axis of the hyperbolical ſection will 
meet alſo with the oppoſite fide of the cone, when pro- 
duced above the vertex. - Harris. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been greater or le 
than they are, or had their diſtances from the fun, or the quan- 
tity of the ſun's. matter, and conſequently his attractive power 
been greater or leſs than they are now, with the ſame velocities, 
they would not have revolved in concentrick circles, but have 
moved in Hperbolas very eccentrick. Bentley. 
Hy'rexBOLE. . % [hperbole, Fr. vweeBoan.] A figure in 
rhetorick by which any _ is increaſed or diminiſhed be- 
yond the exact truth: as, he runs faſter than lightning. 
His poſſeſſrons are fallen to duſt. He was ſo guunt, the caſe 

of a flagellet was a manſron for him. Shakelp. 

—— — Terms unſquar'd, | 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typbon dropt, 
Would ſeem hyperboles.. ns þ Troilus and Crefſida. 
- Tatfata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 


Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 


Figures pedantical, theie Summer flies, 
. — blown me full of SE — Shateſp. 
hey were above the hyper that fond poetry beſtows up- 
n its admired obj | Glanville. 


Hyperboles, fo daring and io bold, 
Diſdaining bounds, are yet by rules control'd ; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our fight, 
They mount with truth, and make a tow'ring flight.. 
| 5 Granville. 
The common people underſtand raillery, or at leaſt rhetorick, 
and will not take hyperboles in too literal a ſenſe. Swift. 
HyrexBo'Lical.} adj. [hyperbolique, French; from 
Hyez xBo'Lick. 5 perbola.] 1. Belonging to the hyper- 
bola ; having the nature of an hyperbola. 2. [From y- 
perbole.] Exaggerating or —_— beyond the fact. 
1.) Cancellated in the middle with ſquares, with triangles 
ore, and behind with hyperbolick lines. Grew's Muſeum. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye riſeth up, as a hillock, 
above the convexity af the white of the eye, and is of an Hy- 
perbolical or parabolical figure. Ray on the Creation. 
(2.) It is parabolical, and probably Hperbolical, and there- 
fore not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe, Boyle. 
HyezxB0o'LICALLY. adv. [from hyperbolical.] 1. In form 


of an hyperbola. 2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 
(2.) Ver may all be ſolved, if we take it Tn < 
roaon. 


Scylla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, which thruſts into 
the ſea a ſteep high roek, and byperbolically deſcribed by Homer. 
as inacceſſible. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey, 

Hyyenrno'LirorM. adj. [hyferbola and forma.) Having 
the form, or nearly the form of the hype 

HyyznxBo'kEAN. . /. [hyperborten, 
Northern. | 


Hyeenxcal'TiICK. . /. [hypercritique, French ; rig and 


xgirmes.] A critick exact or captious beyond uſe or 
reaſon. 
Thoſe hypercriticks in Engliſh differ from the opinion 
of the Greek and Latin judges, from the Italians and French, 
and from the general taſte of all ages. Dryden. 
Hyvrzicxirica L. adj. [from bypercritick.] Critical be- 
yond neceſſity or uſe. 

We are far from impoſing thoſe nice and bypercritical punc- 
tilios, which ſome aftrologers oblige our gardeners to. Evelyn. 


Pr. hyperborews, Lat.] 


31 


II 


Such Aypercritical readers will conſider my buſineſs was to 
make a body of refined ſayings, only taking care to pio 


them in the moſt natnral manner. Sb. 
Hyyt'amnBTER, n , (dig. and pirger Any thing greater 
* the ſtandard requires. | 
hen a man riſes beyond ſix foot, he is an „and 
may be admitted — tall elub. . 
Hyyeexs arco'srts. =: 7. loi eAονοννν; cee and cagrdg. 
The growth of fungous ot proud fleſh. 
Where the hyperſarcofis was great, I ſprinkled it with preci- 
pitate, whereby I more ſpeedily freed the ulcer of its putrefac - 
tion. Wiſeman. 
Hy'eaen. . ,. [$i] A note of conjunction: as vir- tue, 
 ever-laving. 
Hyynxo'Tick. n. /. [d. Any medicine that induces 


HYPOCHO'NDRES. #: 4 [ hypocondre, Fr. dre 409. | 
The two regions lying on each fide the cartilago enfifor- 
mis, and thoſe of the ribs, and the tip of the breaſt, 
which bave in one the liver, and in the other the ſpleen. 

| Juincy. 
The blood moving too ftowly through the celiack and me- 
ſenterick arteries, produce various complaints in the lower bow- 
els and Hypochondres ; from whence ſuch perſons are called hy- 


pochondriack. * Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Hyeocyonpa!acal.} adj. | hypocondriaque, Fr. from 
Hyzocmonparack. ; hypechondres.) 1. Melancholy; 


diſordered in the imagination. 2. Producing melancholy ; 
having the nature of melancholy. 
(r.) Sottates laid down his life in atteſtation of that moſt 


fundamental truth, the belief of one God; and yet he's not 
recorded either as fool or h»pochondriack. Decay of Piety. 


(2.) Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and always ſuſpect- 
ed; as in great fears, and Sypochmudriacal paſſions, being a re- 
laxation or forſaking of the ſpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

Hy'rocisT. in. /, [b ; bypocifle, Fr.] Hypocift is an 
inſpiſſated juice, conſiderably hard and heavy, of a fine 
ſhining” black colout, when broken. The ftem of the 
plant is thick and fleſhy ; and muck thicker at the top 
than towards the bottom. The fruits contain a tough glu- 
tinous liquor, gathered before they are ripe”; the juice is 
expreſſed, then formed into cakes. r 


Hyeo'carsy. n. . [hypacrifie, Fr. 3waxgioys.] Diſſimula- 

tion with regard to the moral or religious character. 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 

Soft ſmiling and demurely looking down; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryd. Fables. 

Hypocriſyis much more eligible than open infidelity and vice 

it wears the livery of religion, and is cautious af giving ſcan - 

dal: nay, continued diſguiſes are too great a conſtraint : men 

would leave of their vices, rather than undergo the toil * prac- 

Wift. 


tiſing them in private. 
1. A diſ- 


HY'POCRITE. „ /. [ hypocrite, Fr. 2 
ſembler in morality or religion. 2. A diſſembler. 
1.) He heartil s ſome occaſion may detain us longer: 
ran ſwear he 4 4 but prays from his heart. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A wiſe man hateth not the law; but he that is an hypocrite 
therein, is as a ſhip in a ſtorm. Eccluſ. xxxiii. 3. 
Fair hypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain | 
Your ſilence es, you aſk time to reign. Dryden. 
The making religion neceſſary to intereſt might increaſe hy- 
pocrify ; but if one in twenty ſhould be brought to true piety, 
and nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage would ſtill be 
great. Swift. 
(2.) Beware, ye honeſt : the third circling glaſs 
Suffices virtue: but may hypocrites, 


Who ſlily ipeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, ſtill pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 


And through intemp'rance grow a while ſincere. 


Phillinc. 


HR. N 


adj, [from hypocrite.) Diſſembling; 
inſincere ; appearing differently from 


Hyrocar TICAL, 
HyyocurTiCK. 
the reality. 
Now you are con 
hypocritical down-caſt look. 
Whatever virtues 
an hypocritical impoſture on the world; and in his retired plea- 
ſures, he will be preſumed a libertine. Rogers. 
Let others {krew their hypocritich face. S. 
HvrocktricaLLEY. adv, [from bypecritical.] Wich dif- 
ſimulation ; without fincerity ; falſely. 
Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falſely, but infidiouſly, nay 
hypocritically, abuſing at once their proſely tes and their religion. 
Government of the Tong ue. 
HyrocGa's TRICK. adj. [hypagaſtrigue, Fr. b]. and yarhg.] 
Seared in the lower part of the belly. 
The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to riſe from an effuſion of ſerum 
through all the hypograftict arteries, Wiſeman. 
HyyroGce'um. u. /. [de and .] A name which the an- 
cient architeQs gave to all the parts of a ä 
were under ground, as cellars and vaults. larvis. 
HYPO'STASIS. n. , [hypoftaſe, Fr. twirany.] 1. Diſ- 
tin@ ſubſtance. 2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. | 
(2-) The onenels of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, referring to the 
ſeveral hypoflaſes in the ons eternal, indiviſible, divine nature, 
and the eternity of the Son's generation, and his co- eternity 
and conſubſtantiality with the Father, are aſſertions equivalent to 
thoſe compriſed in ient ſumple article. Hammond. 
Hvros rA ric AL. adj. |hbypoftatique, Fr. from Hö. 
1. Conſtitutive; conſtituent as diſtin ingredients. 2. 
Perſonal ; diſtinctiy perſonal. 
(.) Let our Carneades warn men not to ſubſcribe to the grand 
| ine of the chymiſts, touching their three hypoflatical prin- 
ciples, till they have a little examined it, | Payee. 
HrroTenvu'sz. n. . [hypotenuſe, Fr. v@diwzoas.] ] he 
line that ſubtends the right angle of a right-angled trian- 


your enormities ; I know it by that 
Dryden's Span. Fryar. 


9 8 7 in 2 _right-angled triangle, 
| t-a e, is 
the aſh ns nigh | Locke. 


ſquare 
THESIS = / 


HYPO hypathiſe, Ft. vmi%0.] A ſup- 
poſition ; a ſyſtem formed upon ſome principle not 
The mind caſts and turns itſelf reftleſly from one thing to 

another, Ull at length it brings all the ends of a long and vari» 


in him, they will be eſteemed 


a” 


H Y 8 
ous — ſees how one part coheres with another 
_—_— all the a in — that ſeemed to lie 
crols, and make the whole intelligible. Souts, 
: With imagin'd ſovereignty 
Lord of his new he reigns : - 
He reigns: how long ? till ſome uſurper riſe; 
And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wile, 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior. 
HyroTne'TiCcaL.} adj. [hypothetique, Fr. from hyporhe- 
HyreoTue'rick. 774 Including a ſuppoſition; con- 


di tional. | | 

Conditional or hypothetical p ions are thoſe whoſe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if ; as, if the fun be fixed, 
the earth muſt move. .. #4 Watts. 


HyroTHE'TICALLY. adv, [from hypotherical.] Upon fup- 
poſition ; conditionally. | 

The only part liable to imputation is calling her 4 e& ; 

yet this is propoſed with modeſty and doubt, and elically. 

B/ ame Notes to Pope's Odyſſey, 


Rt. Are all from the Savon yr, a wood or grove. 
HersrT. 2 


Hx'ss or. u. /. [hyſſove, Fr. byſſapus, Lat.] A serticillate 
plant. It hath been a great diſpute, whether the hyſſop 
commonly known is the ſame which is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Miller. 


The bye of Solomon cannot be well conceived to be our 
common p; for that is not the leaſt of vegetables obſerved to 


grow upon walls; but rather ſome kind of capillaries, which 
only grow upon walls and (tony places. Brown. 


HysTEZ'rICat. J adj. [hyfterique, French; byigmi;.] 1. 


HysT#u'zick. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the 
N of the womb. 2. Proceeding from diforders in the 
womd. "+ 


(1.) In hyferick women the rarity of f doth oft ſtrike 
an aſtoniſhment into ſpectators. arvey on Conſumptions. 
Many hyſterical women are ſenſible of wind paſſing from the 


> Floyer on the Humours. 
(2.) Parent of urs, and of female wit, 

Who gave th" ck or poetick fit. Pope. 

This terrible ſcene made too violent an im upon A 


woman in her condition, and threw her into a ſtrong hyferich 


5 0 1 b ä A 
YSTE'RICKS. #. ſ. Lürigandg.] Fits of women, ted 
to proceed from Alerts in the womb, | 8 


- 


I. pronain perſonal. il. 


J. 


1A C 


1 


Is in Engliſh conſidered both as a vowel and Jaci'ntn. . , [for hyacinth, as Teruſalem for Hieruſa- 


conſonant ; though, ſince the vowel and conſonant 
differ in their form as well as found, they may be 
more properly accuunted two letters, 

I vowel has a long found, as fine, thine, which is 
uſually marked by an e final; and a ſhort ſound, as fin, 
thin. Piefixed to e it makes a diplithong of ine lame ſou::d 
with the ſolt i. or double e, ee + thus field, yield, are ſpo- 
ken as feeld, yeeld ; except friend, which is ſpok-n frend 
Subjoined to a ore it makes them long, as fail, neigh ; 
and to e makes a mingled ſound, which approaches more 
nearly io the true notion of a diphthong, or ſourd compaſed 
of the ſounds of two vowels, than any other coubination of 
vowels in the Engliſh language, as oil, coin. The ſound 
of i be fore another i, and at the end of a word, is always 
exprefled by q. 

J conſonant has invariably the ſame ſound with that 


of g in giant; as jade, jet, ji't, jolt, juſt. 

Gorkick ; ic, Saxon; ich, Dutch.] 
J. gen. ne; plural we; gen 18. 
Ic, me, Pe, 


ur. 
1. The pronoun of the full perſon, my/elf. 2. Me is in the 


quoted paſſage written for J. 3. I is more than once 
in Shakeſpeare written for ay, or yes. 
(1.) I do not like theſe ſeveral councils, I. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
There is none greater in this houſe than J. Gen. xxxix. 9. 
Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid. Mat. xiv. 27. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ? 
I ſhall like beaſts or common people dye, 


Unleſs you write my clegy. | Cowley. 
Hence, and make room for me. Cowley. 
When chance of huſineſs parts ws two, 

What do our fouls, I wonder, do ? | Cowley. 
Thus, having paſs'd the night in fruitleſs pain, 

Ito my long ing friends return again. Dryd. An. 
Ot night impatient we demand the day, 

The day arrives, and for the night we pray. Blackmore. 


(2.) Thee is but one man whom ſhe can have, and that is me. 
Clariſſa. 
(3.) Hath Romeo flain himſelf ? Say thou but 7, 
And that bare vowel, I, ſhall poiſon more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
Did your letters pierce the queen ? 
AI, fir ; ſhe ſhook em and read em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down. Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


To JA'BBER. wv n. |gabberen, Duich.] To talk idly ; 


to prate without thinking ; to chatter. 
We icorn, for want of talk, to jabber 


Of parties. | Stvrft. 


Ja'snerntn. n. , [from jabber.] One who talks inarticu- 


lately or unintelligibly. 
Out cant the Babylonian labourers 


At all their dialects of jabberers. Hudibras. 


Ja'cewr. adj. [ jacens, Lat.] Lying at length. 
So at | 


„they are more apt in {wagging down to pierce than 


in the jacent poſture, Watton's Architecture. 


lem.) 1. The fame with hyacinth. 2. A gem of a deep 


iediſh yellow appreaching to a flame colour, or the deep- 
eſt amber. II codrvard. 


JACK. 2. / [Probably by miſtake from Jaques, which in 


French is James.) 1. The diminutive of John. Uſed as 
a general term of contempt for ſaucy or paltry fellows. 
2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply the place of a 
boy, as an iuſtrument to pull off boots. 3. An engine 
which turns the ſpit. 4. A young pike 5. [ Tacque, 
Fr.] A coat of mail 6. A cup of waxed dach "hs * 
A imall bowl thrown out for a merk to the howlers.. 8. 
A part of the muſical inſtrument called a virginal. 9. 
The male of animals. 10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. 
Ainſworth, 11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip. Ain. 
worth. 12. A cunning feilow who can turn to any thing, 
in the quoted phraſe. 


1.) You will eve that 2 Jack ant cannot 
Oche⸗ me from ne tha Coriolanus. 7 


have in my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practiſe. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
Every Jack ſlave hath his belly-full of fighting, and I muſt 
go up and down like a cock that nobody can match. Shale ſp. 
(2.) Foot-boys, who had frequently the common name of 
jack given them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull off their 
maſters boots; but when inſtruments were invented for both 
thoſe ſervices, they were both called jacks. Watts's Logich. 


(3.) The excellencies of a good jack are, that the jack frame 
be forged and filed ſquare ; that the wheels be perpendicularly 
and ſtrongly fixed on the ſquares of the ſpindles ; that the teeth 
be evenly cut, and well ſmoothed ; and that the teeth of the 
worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove of the worm. Moon. 

The ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, commonly 
conſiſt but of three wheels. Wilkinss Math. Mazich. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon her head, 
was beaten down. Wiſeman's Surgtry. 

Some ſtrain in rhyme; the muſes on their racks 

Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand jacks. Pepe. 

(4.) No fiſh will thrive in a pond where roach or gud;,cons 
are, except jacks. Mortimer's Huſbandry 

(5.) The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with j2c/ 1nd 
ſkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of board, and flicin; 
fwords, broad, thin, and cf an excellent temper. ?laywward. 

(6.) Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſup 

From a foul jack, or greaty mapple cup. Drzden. 

(7.) Tis as if one ſhould ſay, that a bowl equally poiſed, 
and thrown upon a plain howling-green, will run neceſſarily in 
a direct motion; but if it be made with a byafs, that may de- 
cline it a little from a ſtraight line, it may acquire a liberty of 
will, and fo run ſpontaneouſly to the jack. Bentley, 

(8.) In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack filleth, and 
toucheth the ſtring, the ſound cenſeth. Bacon, 

(9% A jack als, for a ſtallion, was bought for three thou- 
ſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds three ſhullings and 
four pence. Arbuthugt on Cin. 

(12.) Jack of all trades, ſhow and found ; 

An inverſe burſe, an exchange under ground. 

0.3 2 


Shakeſp. 


Cleavelankt, 


r 
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J AD 
Jacx Boots. n. /. [from jack, a coat of mail.] Boots which 


ſerve as armour to the legs. 
A man on horſeback, 15 his breeches and jack boote, dreſſed 
up in a commode and a night-rail. Spectator. 
Jacx by the Hedge. n. ſ. Eryſimum. ; 
Fack by the hedge is an herb that grows wild under hedges, 
is eaten as other ſallads are, and much uſed in broth. Mortim. 
Tacx Pudding. n. . | jack and pudding.} A uni; 2 
merty Andrew. 1 
Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable weakneſſes 
which they ought to cover. L' Eflirange. 
A buffoon is called by every nation by the name of the diſh 
they like beſt : in French jean pottage, and in Engliſh jack pud- 


ding. Guardian. 
Fack Pud.ing, in his party-colour'd jacket, 
Toſſes the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet. Gay. 


Jack with a Lantern. An ignis fatuus. 

Tacxarte'xT, . [Fack in Lent, a poor ſtarven fetlow.] 
A ſimple ſheepiſh fellow. 

ou little jackalent, have you been true to us ? 
—Ay, Ill be ſworn. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Jacxa't. n. /. [chacal, Fr.] A ſmall animal ſuppoſed to 
ſtart prey for the lion. 
e Belgians tack upon our rear, | 
And raking chaſe- guns through our ſterns they ſend : 
Cloſe by their fireſhips, like jackals, appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryden. 
The mighty lyon, before whom ſtood the lirtle jackal, the 
faithiul ſpy of the king of beaſts. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Ja'cxaxarts. A. /. | jackand ape.] 1. Monkey; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb ; an impertinent. 

(2. — Which is he? 
— That jackanapes with ſcarfs. Shakeſp. 
People wondered how fuch a young upſtart jackanapes thou 4 
grow io pcrt and ſaucy, and take fo much upon him. Arbuth, 

T:cxnoa'w. n. , [ jack and daw.] A cock daw ; a bird 
tau ht to imitate the human voice. 

To impoſe on a child to get by heart a long ſcroll of 22 
without any ideas, is a practice · fitter for a jackdazy than for 
- any thing that wears the ſhape of man. Watts. 

Ja'cxeT. n. /. | jacquet, Fr.] 1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe 

waiflcoat. 2. To beat one's lack r, is to beat the man. 
(1.) In a blue jacket, with a croſs of red. Hubberd's Tale. 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; ; 
And here a failor's jacket hangs to dry. Swift. 
(2.) She fell upon the jacket of the parſon, who ſtood gap- 
ing at her. wks L' Eftrange. 

Jago, Ladder. n. ,. Polemonium ; the ſame with Greek 
valerian. 

Ja'cos's Staff. n. ſ. t. A pilgrim's ſtaff, 2. Staff con- 
cealing a dagger. 3. A crols ſteff; a kind of aſtro- 
labe. : 

Ja'copine. n. J. A pigeon with a high tuft. Ainſworth. 


Jactita'Tion. n. . [ jafits, Lat.] 1. Toſſing; mo- 
tion ; reſtleſſneſs; heaving. 2. A term in the canon law 
for a falſe pretenſion to marriage. 

(1.) If the patient be ſurpriſed with ja&itation, or great 
oppreſſion about the ſtomach, expect no relief from cordials. 
. Harvey. 

Jacvr.a'rion. n. [ jaculatio, jaculor, Lat.] The ad 
of throwing mifſive weapons. 

So hills amid” the air encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 

JADE. . [The etymology of this word is doubtful : 
Skinner de rives it from gaad, a goad or ſpur.] 1. A 
horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe ; a worthleſs nag. 2. A 
forry woman, A word of contempt voting ſometimes age, 
but generally vice. 3. A: young woman: in irony and 
flight contempt. | 


(1.) Alas, what wights are theſe that load my heart, 
I am as dull as Winter-ltarved ſheep, a 


] A D 
Tir'd as a ja. le in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
When they ſhould endure the bſoody fpor, 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful fader, 


Sink in the trial. Shateſp. Julius Cafar. 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 
With torchitaves in their hands; and their poor jades 


Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 


Shake ts 
So have I ſeen with armed heel, — 
A wight beſtride a commonweal, 
While till the more he kick'd and fpurr'd, 
The lefs the ſullen jade has ſtirr d. Hudibrar, 
The plain nag came upon the trial to prove thoſe to he jates 
that made ſport with him. L Eflrange., 
Falſe iteps but help them to renew their race, 
As, after ſtumbling, . will mend their pace. Pope. 
(2.) Shall theſe, theie old jades, paſt the flower 


Of youth, that you have, ou. Chapman, 
But ſhe, the — — — by | 
Says, tis the ready way to thrive. Stepney. 
Get in, huſſy : now will 1 this young jade, and 
diſcover the intrigue. Sauthern's Inaocent Aduttery. 
In di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 
She ſhines the firſt of batter'd jades, 
And flutters in her pride. Swift. 


(3-) You ſee now and then fome handſome young jalcs 
among them: the ſluts have very often white teeth and black 
eyes. a | Addijon. 

JADE. 2. A ſpecies of ſtone. | 

The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and of extreme hardneſs. 
Its colour is co:npoſed of a pale blueiſh grey, or aſh- colour, 
and a pale green, not uniform. It appears dull and coarſe un 
the ſurface, but it takes a very elegant poliſh. It is uſed by 
the Turks for handles of fabres. Hill. 

To JADE. v. 4. [from the nuun.] 1. To tire; to harais; 
10 diſpicit; to weary: applied originally ro hörſes. 2. 
To overbear ; to cruth; to degrade; to harals, as a 
horſe that is ridden too hard. 3. To employ in vile 
offices. 4. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

(1.) With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
Thc ne'er-yet-beaten horſe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o th' field. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
It is good in diſcourſe to vary and intermingle ſpeech of the 
preſent occaſion with arguments; for it is a duil thing to tire 
and jade any thing too far. Bacon. 
If fleet dragon's progeny at laſt 
P:oves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt 
No favour for the ſtallion we retain, 

And no reſpect for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden's Juv. 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its power, is 
mw hardly brought to exert its force again. Locke. 

here are ſeaſons when the brain is overtired or jaded with 
ſtudy or thiaking ; or upon ſome other accounts animal na- 
ture may be Janguid or cloudy, and unfit to affiit the ſpirit in 


meditation. Mali Logick. 
(2.) If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Farewe!l nobility. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


(3.0 — The honourable blood 
Mutt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded! groom. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
(4-) I do not now fool myſelf, to let imagination jae me: 
' for every reaſon excites to this.  Shakeſp. Taue Night. 
To Jave. v. n. To loſe ſpirit ; to fink. 
Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but they do not laſt : 
they are promiſing in the beginning, but they fail and jade and 
tire in the proſecution, South, 
Ja'pisn. adj. [from fade] 1. Vitious ; bad, as an horſe. 
2. Unchaſte ; incontinent. 
(1.) That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 


A jadiſb trick at laſt, and throw us. Hudibras. 
When once the le get the jadiſb trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler's ſafe. Southern. 


(2.) Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for if the hu- 
mour takes her ro be jab, not all the locks and ſpies in na- 
ture can keep her L' Efrange, 
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To JAGG. v. . [gogaw, flits or holes, Welſh.] To cut Jaw. „ , II know not whence derived.}] A conſerve of 
"= 4 — 3 — EM 1 14 Fa r- 1 ; Any ſupporter on 45 
er e l ee, inches ofthe br 

M oak leaves; but they never have any ſmall plain „ a of the chimney jambs. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 
The banks of that fea muſt be jagged and torn by the in- fe "Fg Nr 


ſſaul the ſil dermini Vi com 
8 n — * — — 1 — 7 uſed originally in ſatire, therefore taken for ſa - 


An alder-tree is one among the leſſer trees, whoſe younger tire. 


branches are ſoft, and whoſe leaves are jagged. Watts. In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
Jas. n, J. (from the verb.] A protuberance or denticu- It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies : 
lation. Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
The figure of the leaves is divided into fo many jaggs or In keen :ambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 
eſcallops, and curiouſly indented round the edges. Ray. To Ja'xncLs. wv. n. | jangler, Fr. Skinner.) To alter- 


Take off all the ftaring ſtraws, twigs, and jaggs in the hive, cate; to quarrel ; to bicker in words. Now a low word., 
and make them as ſmooth as poſſible. Mortimer; Huſbandry. Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles agree, 
JAY. adj. (from jagg.] Uneven; denticulated. This civil war of wits were much better us d 


His tow'ring creſt was glorious to behold ; \ On Navarre and his book-men. Shak. Lowe's Labour Loft. 
= ſhoulders * r A with gold ; ; 3 22 ＋ — _ — — 
t 8 r l e "ES 0 
dis ood. — dans in — made pax_b ” oy OY There is no — which hath =. qo appearance of pro- 
Amid” thoſe angles, infinitely ſtrain'd y bability reſembling truth, which when men, who ſtudy to be 
They joyful leave their jaggy ſalts behind. Thomſon, fingular, find out, ſtraining reaſon, Ay then publiſh * N 
p . | f ing. WL 
Igels, n. 7. [om Jagged] The fate of bing gp mater 2 omention ad jpg Rae 
, making them vlai Now ſee that noble and that ſovereign reaſon, 
Ry ag Soaps —4 — 8 — — Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune — harſh. Shak. Harm!. 
AL * 71 — bad oh Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
J bag 7 [ geo/ FJ A 82 ol; a P riſon ; * place wh * And in our verſe ere monkiſh rhimes 
criminals are confined. See Gaot. It is written either Had jang/d their fantaſtick chimes. | Pricr. 
woy ; but commonly by latter writers jail Ja'xcLen. =. / (from the verb.] A wrangling, chatter- 


Away with the dotard, to the jail with him. Shakeſp. * . : 
A dependant upon bim paid fix — — ready mo—- 8 9 
ney, — 1 — he lived to repent in a jail. Clarendon, Ja'xizanry. „ [A Turkiſh word.] One of the guards 


turn'd hiseyes, becauſe he knew of the Turkiſh king. 
\ Twas but a Jail he had in view. Dryden. His vizier, ing to inveſt 
One Jul did all their criminals reſtrain, The chief imperial city of the Weſt, 


Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain. Dryden. With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to riſe 
Ja'r1tninD. 2. / [from jail and bird.) One who — The tandards loſt, wary wth lain, : 


in a jail. Render the hopes he gave his maſter vain. '  Wuller, 
JA LER. n. J [from jail.) A gaoler; the keeper of a Ja'nnocx. n. /. [probably a corruption of &anneck.] Out- 
priſon. 3 ls : bread. A northern weed. 


Seeking many means to ſpeak with her, and ever kept from I . adj, [corru from gentil, Fr.] Sho flut- 
it, as well becauſe the ſhnon'd it, ſeeing and diſdaiving his * . 79:2 TROOp's Gn 


mand, as becauſe of her jealous jailers. Sidney. This ſort of woman is a j flattern : ſhe hangs on her 
8 yy woke —— : to bring forth hakeſp cloaths, plays her head, and varies ber poſture. Aber. 

His 'r to hollow caverns is confin'd ; * Ja'nuvary. n. J. [Jannarius, Lat.] The firſt month of 

There let him reign, the jailer of the wind ; the year, from Janus, to whom it was among the Ro- 
With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, mans conſecrated.,0 G 

And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. Dryden's Ex. January is clad in white, the colour of the earth at this 

2 Palamon, the pris ner kni he, time, blowing his nails. This month had the name from Ja- 
Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe before the light ; nus, painted with two faces, fignifying providence, Peacham. 

And with his jailer”s leave, deſir'dto breathe JAPAN. 3. /. [from Japan in 4/ia, where figured work 


An air more wholeſome than the damp beneath. Dryden. was originally done.] Work varniſhed ahd raifed in gold 
JES. n. , [Of uncertain etymology.} A houſe of of- and colours. It is commonly uſed with another ſubitan- 
fice. tive, and therefore may be conſidered as an adjeRive. 
I will tread this unbolted villain into mortar, and daub the The girl had broken a large japan glaſs, of great va- 
walls of jakes with him. Shakeſp. King Lear. ue, with a ſtroke of her bruſh. Swift, 
E Their ſordid avarice rakes b To Jara'x. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To varniſh, and 
2 3 —O_— the _ — lefe Jr. embelliſh with gold and raiſed figures. 2. To black and 
„„ . gloſs ſhoes. A low phraſe. 
15 ; WY 1 i (1.) For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Ja'Lar. . / [ jalap, Fr. jalapium, low Lat. T -Falap is a Nor bureau of _— 
we 


firm and ſolid root, of a wrinkled ſurface, and gravely Nor ſtandiſh well japan d, avails 
cut into .flices, heavy and hard to break; of a faint To writing of good ſenſe. Swwifh, 
ſinell, and of an acrid and nauſeous taſte. It had its name The god of dre | 


alapium, or jalapa, from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, Among theſe gen'rous preſents joins his part, — 
fa the neighbourbood of which it was diſcovered; though And aids with foot the new japaning art. Gay's Trivia. 
it is now principally brought from the Madeiras. It is an IATA RNA. n, /. [from japen.] 1. One ſkilled in japan 
excellent purgative where ſerous humours are to be efacu- work. 2. A ſhoeblacker. So called becauſe he makes 
ated. 


HilPs Mat. Med. the ſhoes ſhine. 
Xx 2 


; 
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2.) —— The have the ſame itch ; AAo. . [ jar Fr. gericonge, Spaniſh. 
= ! * their — barber, weekly news, a telligible af . a 2 
Prefer a new jafauner to their ſhoes. Po} es Horace. Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonſtration, yer let 
To Jak. v. n. [trom eonne, anger, DaXON z or guerre, war, one, who is altogether ignorant in mathemarick:, kear it, and 
French; or garren, old Teutonick, to clamour.] 1. Io be ill hold it to be plain fuſtian or jargon. Bramhall. 
ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort rattle. 2. Lo ftrike From this laſt toil again what knowledge flows? 
or ſound untuneably and irregularly. 3. Lo claſh; to Juſt as much, perbaps, as ſhows | 
interfere ; to act in oppoſition; to be inconſiſtent. 4. To 1 8 Pr 
quarrel ; to diſpute. A. 8 

(1. ) The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, — nes nne Lau. 
Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryden. AGO LIE. nf. A ſpecies of pear. See PEAR. | 

12 REDS mr ge * = "hs _w, wk Ja'szawk. . /. [probably jas or eyas hawk.] A young 

2. il, YOU Kin 8 . 
Cure this great bene m his abuſed nature : hawk. ** 1 Ainfe vorth, 
Th' untun'd and jarring fenſes, O, wind up, Ja'sMinE. . J [ gelſeminum ; faſmin, French. It is of- 
Of this child-changed father! - Shakeſp. King Lear. ten pr onounced feſ/amine.] .\ creeping ſhrub with a ſra- 
I perceive you delight not in muſick. gant flower. 
— Not a whit, when it jars ſo. Shakeſp. Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may 'ſi freely range; 

A ftring may jar in the beit maſter's hand, From jaſmine grove to grove may'lt wander. Thomſon. 
And the moſt ſkilful archer mils his aim. Roſcommon. Ja'smine Perfian. n. J. A plant. A ſpecies of lilac. 

He keeps his temper d mind, ferenz and pure, ISP EX. #. / [ jaſpe, French; iaſis, Latin.] A hard 
And every paſſion aptly harmoniz d ſtone of a bright beautiful green colour, ſometimes cloud- 
Amid a Thomſon's Summ . . : 

7 29 — . _—_ e „ ed ͤ with N in maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes. 

a , , | 0 It is capable of a very elegant poliſh, and is found in many 

For orders and degrees 2 parts of the Eaſt Indies, and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, 

Far not with liberty, but well conſiſt. Milt. Parad. Loft, and Chim. . Hills Mat. Med. 
Venalus concluded his report : | The baſis of jaſter is uſually of a greeniſh hue, and ſpotted 

A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court: with red, yellow and white. Woodward"s Met. Fo. 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force, The molt valuable pillars about Rome are four columns gf 
The flood, conſtraiu d within a ſcanty ſpace, oriental 17 — in St. Paulina ls chapel, and one of tranſparent 
N Dryden's Er. oriental Ja her in the vatican library. f Addiſon on Italy. 

(a.) When thoſe renowned noble peers of Greece, IaTROLE'PTICK. adj. [iatroleptique, Fr. algo; and aaiz@y. ] 
Through ubborn pride, among themſelves did jar, hat which cures by —_— 

Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, To ] A'VEL, Or fable. D. &. o bemire; to ſoil over with 


Then Orpheus with his harp their ſtrife did bar. Spenſer. dirt through unneceſſary traverſing. and travelling. This 


They muſt be ſometimes ignorant of the means conducin word is till retained in Scot 2 
to thoſe ends, in which alone they can jar and oppoſe — * a land and the northern coun 


other. Dryden. 1 . 
' REES VEL. n. / haps from J A wander 
Jax. . /. [from the verb.] 1. A kind of rattling vibration *. * __ RE 
of ſound. 2. Claſh of intereſts or opinions; diſcord; When as time, flying with wings ſwift, 
debate. 3. A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened may flrike Expired had the term that thoſe two - | 
Go gen ; half opened. 4. [Giarro, Italian.] An carthen Should tender up a reckoning of their travels, Hubb. Tale. 
. veſſel. Sir Thomas More, preparing himſelt for execution, put on 
(1.) In r, the tongue is held ſtifly at its whole length, by the his beſt apparel, which the lieutenant compelled him to put off 
force of the muſcles , ſo as when the impulſe of breath ſtrikes gain, ſaving, That he who ſhould. have them was but a ju- 
upon the end of the tongue, where it finds paſſage, it ſhakes vel. What, ſays fir Thomas, ſhall I account him a javel, 
and agitates the whole tongue, whereby the ſound is affected who ſhall this day do me ſo great a benefit ? 


with a trembling jar. Holder s Elements of Speech. . More's Life of Sir Thomas More. 
(2.) He maketh war, he maketh peace again, Ja'veLin. . / | jaweline, Fr.] A fpear or half pike, 
And yet bis peace is but continual jar: which ancienily was uſed either by foot or horſe. It had 
O miſerable men, that to him ſubject are Fairy Queen, an iron head pointed | 
Nath'leſs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are Others, from the wall, defend 
Unto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. Hubberd's Tale. With dart and jaw” lin, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire; 
Force woull be right; or rather, _— and wrong, On each hand flaughter and gigantick deeds. 
Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice preſides, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Would loſe their names, and fo would juſtice too. Shake/þ. She ſhakes her myrtle jav' lin; and, behind, 
(3.) The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about this Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden a Eu. 
or t'other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and Flies the jawe/in ſwifter to its mark, 
leaving them a jar, by which no more than one can get in at - Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman arm ? Addif. Cato. 
a time. | Swift. JA'UNDICE. n. /. | jawniffe, jaune, yellow, Fr.] A 
(A.) About the upper part of the jar there appeared a good diſtemper from obſtructions of the glands of the liver, 
number of bubbles. | Boyle. which prevents the 'gall being duly ſeparated by them 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, from the blood ; and ſometimes, eſpecially in hard drink- 
Of virgin honey in the jars. Dryden. ers, they are ſo indurated as never after to be © 5 


Warriors welter on the ground : ; 
Whilſt empty jars the dire defeat - 54 PSY and ftraiten the motion of the blood fo much through 


. that viſcu as to make it divert with a force great enough 

JAR. & 7. (F od] 14 mes horſes, into the gaſtrick arteries, which go off from fie oat + 
2 e deſow If * * » 22 9 3 his to break through them, and drain into the ſtomach; ſo 
iſtemper in time will make the horſe halt, grow ſo that vomiting of blood, in this diſtemper, is a fatal ſymp- 
painful as = 3 to pine away, _= — light tam. "Gaines 
-bellied. is moſt common to mans ries, that have — whole blood 3 ys : 
been kept too much upon their haunches. Farrier's Di. Sic like his grandfire cut in alabaſter? 


II'C E 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jarndice 
By being peeviſh ? Sbaleſp. Merchant of Fenice. 
Thote were thy thoughts, and thou could'ſt judge aright, 

Till int'reſt made a jaundice in thy fight. Dryden. 

The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obſervations 
on every thing ; and the ſoul, tinftured with any paſſion, dif- 
tuſes a falſe colour over the appearances of things, Watts. 


Ja'unDicep. adj. [from jaundice.] Infected with the 
jaundice, 
All ſeems inf that th' infected ſpy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope. 
To JaunrT. wv. n. [ janter, French] To wander here and 
there ; to buſtle about. It is now always uſed in contempt 
or levity. | 
I was not made a horſe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs; 
Spur-gall'd and tir'd by jaunting Bolin 
JauxT. n. /. [from the veib ] Ramble ; flight ; excur- 
ſion. It is commonly uſed ludicrouſly, but ſolemnly by 
Milton. 
Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy jaunt, though hurry d fore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. 
He ſends me out on many a jaunt, 
Old houtes in the night to haunt. Hudibras. 
They parted, and away poſts the cavalier in queſt of his new 
miſtreſs: his firſt jaunt is to court, J. Eftrange. 
If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once who can foot 
it fartheſt, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
Thus much of the ſcheme of my deſign in this purt have I run 
over, and led my reader a long and tedious jaunt, in tracing 
out theſe metallick and mineral bodies. Woodward. 
a'UNTINESS. n. /. [from jaunty, or janty, corrupted 
from gentil, French. See IAN T.] Airyneſs ; flutter ; 
genteelnels. | 
A certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs entirely deſtroyed that zaun- 
tineſs of air I was once maſter of. Addiſon, Spettator. 
Jaw. n. / [ jaue, a check, French; whence joow*one, or 
cheekbone, then jaw} 1. The bone of the mouth in 
which the teeth are fixed. 2. The mouth. 
(1.) A generation whole teeth are as ſwords, and their jaty 
teeth as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 14. 
The jau bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are very medici- 
nable. Walton's Angler. 
Piſo, who probably ſpeaks Ariſtotle's meaning, faith that 
the crocodile doth not only move his upper jaw, but that his 
vether jaw is immoveable. Grew's Muſeum. 
More formidable Hydra ſtands within, 
Whoſe jau with iron teeth. ſeverely grm. Dryden Zn. 
(2.) My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou hait brought 
me into the duſt of death. Pſalm xxii. 15. 


My bended hook {hall pierce their ſlimy jaws. Shakeſp. 
A ſincary foam works o'er m grinding jaws, 
And nave anguiſh ſhakes my ab ring rame. Rowe. 


Jay. x. /. [named from his cry. Skhinner.] A bird ; pia- 


glanduria. 


Two ſharp winged ſheers, 

Deck'd with diverſe plumes, like painted jays, 

Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy ways. Fairy Queen. 
We'll uſe this unwholſome humidity, this groſs wat'ry pum- 


pion—we'll teach him to know turtles from Jays. Shak. 
arg, 


What, is the jay more precious than the 
Becauſe his feathers are more beautiful Shakeſp. 
I am highly delighted to fre the jay or the thruſh hopping 


about my walks. : Spectator. 
 Admires the jay, the inſets gilded wings, 
Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſings. Pope. 


Ja'zeL. n. ſ. A precious ſtone of an azure or blue gy ——h 

ICE. . , ir, Saxon; ey/e, Dutch.] 1. Water or other 
liquor made ſolid by cold. 2. Concreted ſugar. 3. To 
break the Ice. To make the firſt opening to any at- 
tewpt. 


gbroke. Shak. R. II. * 


1 


(. ——— You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtone in the ſun. Svakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. Haleſp. R. III. 
It I ſhould aſk whether ice and water were two diſtinct ſpe- 
cies of things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the af- 


tu mative. Locke, 
(3-) f you break the ice, and do this feat, 
Atchieve the elder, fet the younger free 
For our acceſs, whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, 
Will not ſo graceleſs be to be ingrate. Shakeſp. 


Thus have I broken the ice to invention, for the lively repre- 

ſentation of floods and rivers neceſſuy for our painters and 

ets. Peacham tn Drawing. 
After he'd a while look'd wiſe, 

At laſt br.ke ſilence and the ice. Hudibras. 

1. To cover with ice; to 


Icz. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
turn to ice. 2. To cover with concreted ſugar. 


I'ceaouse. u. / {ice and houſe.] A houſe in which ice is 


re paſited againſt the warm months. 


Icune'umon. . / [ixrivuwr A ſinall animal that breaks 


the eggs of the crocodile. 


Milt. Par. Reg, ICHNEUMONEFLY'. n. . A fort of fly. 


The generation of the ich is in the bodies of cater- 
pillars, and other nymph of inſets. Derbam's Phyſico-Thecl. 
Icnrwo'GRAPHY. . / [ixr2-and ypg4w.] The ground- 
lot, ö 
F It will be more intelligible to have a draught of each front in 
a paper by itſelf, and alſo to have a draught of the ground-plot 
cr ichn:graphy of every ſtory in a paper by itſelf. Axon. 
I'CHOR. 2. /. [ixws] A thin watery humour like ferum. 
Quincy. 
Milk, drawn from ſome animals that feed only upon fleſh, 
will be more apt to turn rancid and putrify, acquiring firſt a ſa- 
line taſte, which is a ſign of putrefaction, and then it will turn 
into an ichor. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I'cnorous. adj. [from icher.] Serous; fanious ; thin; 
undigeſted. 
Tue lung- growth is imputed to a ſuperficial ſanious or ich- 
rous exulceration. Harvey en Conſumptions. 
The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin and icho- 
raus, corrodes the veſſels. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
IcnTavyo'Locy. /, [ichthyalogie, Fr. iy$v0ayic, from 
dus and Afyw.] The doctrine of the nature of hh. 
Some there are, as camels and ſheep, which carry no name 
in 1chthyology. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
IcxTHYo'erHaGy. n. /. [xs and gay. Diet of fiſh ; 
the practice of eating fiſh. 


VericLe. 4. /. [from jce.} A ſhoot of ice commonly hang- 
ing down from the upper part. 

Tf diſtilled vinegar or aqua-fortis be poured into the powder 
of loaditone, the ſubſiding powder, dried, retains ſome magne- 
tical virtue; but if the menſtruum be evaporated to a conſiſtence, 
and afterwards doth ſhoot into icicles, or cryitals, the loadſtone 
hath no power upon them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 

Long icicles depend, and crackling ſoundis are heard. Dryden. 

The common dr conſiſts principally of ſpar, and is 
frequently found in form of an icicle, hanging down from the 
tops and hides of grottos. Waoadward's Nat. Hiſt. 

V'ciness. * / [from 185. The ftate of generating ice. 
I'con. n. , [in2».] A picture or repreſentation. 

Boyfardus, in his tract of divination, hath ſet forth the icons 
of theſe ten, yet added two others. Brown's Vuls. Err. 

Some of our own nation, and many Netherlanders, who{e 
names and icon are publithed, have deſerved good commenda- 
tion. Hakewill on Providence. 

Ico'nocLasT. n. f. [icenoclaſte, Fr. twrondagn;,}] A 
breaker of images. SE 

Icono'LoGy. nt. /. [iconologie, Fr. iwn4y and Atyu.] The 
doctrine of picture or repreſentation. 


Icte'xical. n. / [iferique, Fr. iferus, Latin.] 1. Af- 
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flicted with the jaundice, 2. Good againſt the jaun- 


dice. 
(1.) In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the ictenicai 
have a great ſourneſs, aud gripes with windinels. Flyer. 
Lev. adj. (trom ice] 1. Full of ice; covered with ice; 
made of ice; cold; froſty. 2. Cold; free from paſſion. 
3. Frigid ; backward. 
Beund in dei chains by thee. Shateſp. Meeſ: for Mea 
Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. . For . 
Here feel e but the — of — 
The ſeaſon's difference; as, the icy phang, 
And churtiſh chiding of the Winter's wind. Shaleſp. 
He relates the exceſſive coldneſs of the water they met with 
in Summer in that icy region, here they were forced to win- 


ter. | 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay 
To the bright regions of the riſing day; 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 


Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. Pope 
(2.) — Thou would' have never learn d 
The iq precepts of reſpect. Shakeſp. Timon. 


(3-) If thou do'ſt find him tractable to us, 
2 e him, _—_— him all our reaſons ; 
t he be leaden, icy, < unwillin 
Be thou ſo too 10 5 
Fo. Contracted for F ed. 
IDEA. . / ſide, Fr. .] Mental image. 
Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is the immediate 
CEE perception, thought, or underſtanding, that I call 
a. 


Locke. 
The form under which theſe thi to the mind, or 
the reſult of our apprehenſton, is call 


Watts. 


an rdeg. 
— — that may to the faint, your only idea, 
Although &mply attir d, your manly affection utter. 
Our Saviour himſelf, being to ſet flown the perfect 
that which we are to pray and wiſh for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or wiſh for more than only that here it might be with us, 
- as with them it is in heaven. Hooker. 
Her ſweet idea wander d through his thoughts. Fairfax. 
I did infer your lineaments, 
Being the right zee of your father, 
- Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind. Shateſp. R. III. 
How good, bow fair, 
Anſwering his idea ! Milt. Par. Loft. 
If Chaucer by the beſt idea wrought, 
The faireſt nymph before his eyes he ſet. Dryden. 
'Ipz'AL. adj. [from-idea.] Mental; intellectual; not per- 
ceived by the ſenſes. 
There is a two-fold knowledge of material things; one real, 
when the thing, and the real impre thereof on our ſenſes, 
is perceived; the other ideal, when the image or idea of a 
thing, abſent in itſelf, is repreſented to and conſidered on the 
imagination. Cern Phil. Prix. 
Ip AIT. adv. [from ideal.] Intellectually; mentally. 
A tranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome parts, and idea/- 
ly from every one. | Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Toe'xTiCat.} adj. [identique, Fr.] The ſame; implying 
-Ioz'nrics. the ſame thing ; compriſing the ſame idea. 
The beard's th". ident beard. you knew, 
Hudibras. 
There majus is identucal with 


The fame numerically true. | 
magis. Hale: ny n of Mak. 
Thoſe ridiculous Identical propoſitions, that faith is faith, 
and rule is a rule, are firſt principles in this con of the 
rule of faith, without which nothing can be ſolidly concluded 
-either about rule or faith. Tllotſon's Sermons. 
If this pre-exiſtent eternity is not le with a ſucceſſive 
duration, as we clearly and diſtinctly perceive that it is not, 
then it remains, that ſome being, though infinitely above our 
finite comprehenſions, muſt have had an identical, invariable 
continuance from all eternity, which being is no other than 
: God. Bentley's Sermons. 


Toe'xrTiITy. . , [identice, French; identitas, ſchool La- 
tin.] Sameneſs ; not diverſity. 
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There is a fallacy of equivocation from a ſociety. in name, 
inferring an identity in nature: by this fallacy was he deceived 
' that drank aqua-fortis for ſtrong water. Brown's Jung. Err. 
_ Certainly thoſe actions muit' needs be regulat, where there 
is an #devtity between che rule and the faculty. South's Serm. 
Conſidering any thing as exi at any determined time 


ing, 
and 22 compare it with welt exiſting at another time, 
and form ideas of identity and diverſity. Locke. 
By cutting off the ſenſe at the end of every firſt line, which 
-muſt always chime to the next following, is produced. too fre- 
quent an sdentity in found, and brings every couplet to the 
. point of an epi . f or. 
Ions. 4. /. (des, Fr. idus, Lat.] A term anciently uſed 
among the Romans, and flill retained in the Romiſh ka- 
lendar. It is the t zth day of each month, except in the 
mont hs of March, » July and October, in which it is 
the 15th day, becauſe in theſe four months it was ſix days 
[before the nones, and in the others four days. Trev. 
A ſoothſayer bids you beware the ades- of March. Hhaleſp. 


' IDIO'CRASY. -n. / [idiccraſe, Fr. 73:&- and zgaou.] Pe- 


culiarity of conſtitution. 


TprocraitiCAL, adj. [from idiocrafy.] Peculiar in conſti- 


tution. 


Shakeſp. Richard III. T'orocy.'n. . IT.] Want of underſtanding. 


I ſtand not upon their idiocy in thinking that horſes did eat 
their bits. Bacon, 
FDIOM. . . [idiome, Fr. .] A mode of ſpeaking 
peculiar to a language or dialeCt ; the particular caſt of a 
tongue; a phraſe ; phraſeology. 
He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words tranſlated ay 
much Latin as he found them; wherein he followed their lan- 


age, but did not comply with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 
— that with — Aa N ſhall teach, 
And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech. Prior. 
Io oA TIcAL. | adj. {from idiom.] Peculiar to a tongue: 
IrtomaT'icx. I phraſeological. 
Since uſed in converſation contract meanneſs by paſ- 
ing through the mouths of the vulgar, a poet ſhould guard 


himſelf againſt idiomatict ways of ſpeaking. Spectator. 
Into“ r ATR. . /. [idiopathie, Fr ld. and S- A 
primary .diſeaſe that neither depends on nor proceeds from 
another. Quincy. 
pos WNCNASsVY. n. . [idioyaacraſe, Fr. d., ov, and 
xe@o.] A peculiar temper or diſpoſition of body not 

- common to anot * | _ 
Whether quails, from any 14oſyncraſy or liarity of con- 
ſtitution, os bod feed — wi nl gp rather ſome- 


times but medici nd res rt ig * 
The underſtanding its idiofyncrafies, as as 
ether faculties. Glanv. Scepſ. 


I'DIOT. . /. ſidiose, Fr. idiota, Lat. Arne.] A fool; 


© ſs a Changeling ; one without the powers of rea- 


| Life is a tale, | 
Told by an idiot, full of ſound and fury, | 
Signifyg nothing. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
W hat elſe doth he herein, than by a kind of circumlocution 
tell his humble fuppliants that he holds them idiots, or baſe 
-wretches, not able to get relief ? Kalagh's Eſſays. 
Zy idle boys and at vilify'd, 

Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys. 

Many ie will believe that they fee what they only how: : 
| enmi. 


Fotertsw. . 4 {idiotiſme, Fr. Wwlouws.] 1. Peculia- 
rity of expreſſion ; mode of expreſſion iar to a lan- 
2. Folly ; natural imbecility of mind. 

(n.) Scholars ſonietimes in common ſpeech, or writing, in 
their native lan give terminations and idioti/zrs ſuitable 
to their native Janguage unte words newly invented. Hale. 

IDLE. adj. [jvel, Saxon. ] 1. Lazy ; averſe from labour. 
2. Not engaged; affording leiſure. 3. Unactise ; not 
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employed. 4. Uſeleſs ; vain; ineſſectusl- 5. Unfrnir- 


ful ; barren ;. not productive of good. 6. Trifling ; of no 
importance: as, an idle fhory, - 
(1.) For ſhame, ſo much to do, and yet id. Bull. 


(2.) For often have you writ to her; and ſhe in modeſty, 
Or elſe for want of idle time, could not again reply. Shatefp. 
3.) No war or battle's found 
as heard the world around, 
The idle ſpear and thield were high up hung. Mitt. 
Children generally hate to be 1%; all the care then is, that 
their buſy humour be conttantly employed in ſomething 
of ule to them. Lacke. 
Suppoſing, among a multitude embarked in the fame veſſch, 
are ſeveral that, in a tempeit, will rather periſh than 
work ; would it not be madneſs in the reſt to ſtand idle, and 
rather chuſe to fink than do more than comes to their ſhare ? 


| Alliſon. 

(4.) — They aftoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loſt, 

All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd. Milton. 

And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted Jove, 

Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Where was then 

The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings? 

Why ſlept the light' ning and the thunderbolts, 

Or bent their ide rage on fields and trees, 

When vengeance call'd em here? Dryden's Span. Fryar. 

(5.) — Of antres vaſt, and deſarts ie, 

It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The murmuring ſurge, 

That on th' unnumber'd 1% pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be hearil fo high. Shak. King Lear. 
He was met even now, | 

Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel, and all the ile weeds that grow 

In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 

(6.) Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he, 

That all thine ile offers I refute ; 

All that I need I have: what needeth me 

To covet more than I have cauſe to uſe ? Fairy Queen. 

This anſwer is both 1e in regard of us, and alſo repugnant 
to themſelves, Holter. 

They are not, in our eſtimation, idle reprocfs, when the 
authors of needleſs innovations are oppoſed with ſuch nega- 
tives, as that of Leo: how are theſe new devices brought in, 
which our fathers never knew? Heoker. 

His friend ſmil d ſcornful, and, with proud contempt, 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. 
An idle reaſon leflens the weight of the good ones you gave 

before. 4 Swift, 

He wiſhes to recall the precious hours he has ſpent in trifles, 
and loitered away in idle unprofitable diverſions. 
To VDLE. v. n. (from the adjective. To loſe time in lazi- 
nets and inaQivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madneſs, 
Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 
That the and all her fellow-gods 
Sit u in their high abodes. 

IoLexe'apep. adj, [idle and head. 
ſonable. 2. Delirious ; infatuated. 

(1.) Thete id/eheaded ſeekers reſorted thither. Carew. 

(2.) Upon this loſs ſhe fell i4lebeaded, and to this very day 
ſtands near the place ftill. | L' Eftrange. 
Voi.eness. u. /. [from id/e.] 1. Lazineſs; floth; fug- 
giſhnets ; averlion from labour. 2. Abſence of employ - 
ment. 3. Omiſſion of buſineſs. 4. Unimportance ; tri- 
vialneſs. 5. Ine fficacy; uſeleſſneſs. 6. Barrenneſs ; 
worthleſſneſs. 7. Unteaſonableneſs; want of judgment; 
fooliſhneſs ; madneſs. 

(1.) Nor is exceſs the only thing by which fin breaks men 
in their health, and the comfortable enjoyment of themielves; 
but many are alſo brought to a very ill and languiſhing habit 
of hody by mere idlene/s, and idleneſs is both itſelf a great fin, 
and the cauſe a many more. South's Sermons. 

(2.) All which yet could not make us accuſe her, though it 


Prizre 
1. Fooliſh; unrea- 


VpLy. adv. from idle. 


; Dryden . 


Rogers. 
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made us pine away ſor ſpight, to loſe any of our time in ſo 
— ws 2 * FED Sidney. 
He fearing illene it, the nurſe of ill, 

In ſculpture exercis'd his happy ſkill. — 4 Ovid. 
Nature being liberal to all without labour, neceſſity impoſing 
no induſtry or travel, id{eneſs bringe th forth no other fruits 
than vain thoughts and licentious pleaſures. Raleigh. 

(] Ten thouſand more than the ills I know, _- 

My — doth hatch. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

(4-) To the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 

From ev'ry region, apes of id/eneſs. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
(.) There is no heat of affection but is joined with tome 
ilenefs of brain. Bacon War with Spain. 


FoLz&. n. from de.] A lazy perſon ; a fluggard. 
y perion ; 88 


Many of theſe poor and ner., that are commonly 
preſented to his majeſty's ſhips, are ſo ignorant in ſea-ſervice as 
that they know not the name of a rope. Ralewgh. 

Thou ſluggiſh idler, dilatory ſlave. Irene, 
1. Lazily ; without employ- 
ment. 2. Fooliſhly ; in a trifling manner. 3. Carelefly ; 
without attention. 4. IneffeQually ; vainly. 

* On 5 I will flay myſelt, 
or living i ere in and calc. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
(.) 133 Aﬀail, whoſe capricious — | 

Is yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 

Too foon convinc'd, ſhall yield that fleeting breath, 


Which play'd fo :4/y with the darts of death. Prior. 
(3.) But ſhall we take the mule abroad, 

To drop her idly on the road ? 

And leave our lubject in the middle, 

As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? Pri, 


(4+) Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, ceaſe to 
bark any longer z4ly againſt the truth, the courſe and 1 


whereof it is not in them to hinder. 0 


I'DOL. x. /. [idale, Fr. , idolum, Lat.] 1. An 


image worſhipped as God. 2. A counterfeit. 3. An 
image. 4. A repreſentation, Not in uſe. 5. One loved 
or honoured to adoration. 
(t.) They did facrifice upon the ih altar, which was upon 
the altar of God. 1: Mac. i. 596 
A nation trom one faithful man to ſpring, 


Him on this fide Euphrates yet reſidling, 
Bred up in z4o/ worthip. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 


The apoſtle is there arguing againit the gnoſticks who joined 
in the ide feaſts, and whom he therefore accuſes of participating 
of the idol god. Atterbury. 


(2.) Woe to the idol ſhepherd that leaveth the flock. 
; Zech. ils 17 

(3.) Never did art fo well with nature ſtrive, 
Nor ever idol ſrem'd fo much alive; 
So like the man, ſo golden to the fight ; 
So baſe within, fo counterfeit and light. 

(4.) Men beholding fo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, 

Do her adore with ſacred reverence, | 
As thꝰ iel of her maker's great maguificence. Fairy Queer, 

(5.) — He's honoured and low d by all; 
The ſoldiers' god, and peoples id. 


Dryden, 


Denham's S. 


IDO'LATER. . / ſidolatre, Fr. idololatra, Lat.] One 


who pays divine honours to i:nages ; one who worſhips tor 
God that which is not God. 

The ſtate of wdc/aters is two ways miſerable: firſt, in that 
which they worthip they find no ſuccour; and ſecendly, at his 


hands, whom they ought to ſerve, there is no other thing to be 


looked for but the effects of mott juſt diſpleaſure, the withdraw - 
ing of grace, dereliction in this world, and in the world to come 
confuſion. Hooker. 

An altrologer may be no Chriſtian; he may be an i 
or a pagan; but I would hardly think aſtrology to be compa- 
tible with rank atheiſm. Bentley's Sermons. 


To Ioo“LATRIZ E. w.a. [from idolater.] To worſhip idols. 


Ainſwor 15. 


Ip o“LATRNO US. adj. [from idolater.] Tending to idolatry ; 


compriling idolatry, or the worſhip oi falle gods. 
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Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the 
martyrs of the church, be drawn to an idolatrous uſe, or be ſet 


and 


up in churches to be worſhipped. Peacham on Dranwing. 
Ibo LAr RUSH. adv, [from idelatrous.] In an idola- 

trous manner. 

Not therefore whatſoever idolaters have either t or 
done ; but let whatſoever they have either thought or done 
wiclatroufly, be fo far forth abhorred. Hooker. 

Ivo'LaTRrY. n. ,. [idolatrie, Fr. idololatria, Lat.] The 
worſhip of images ; the worſhip of any thing as God which 
is not God. 

Thou ſhalt be worſhip'd, kiſs'd, loy'd, and ador'd ; 

And, were there ſenſe in his idalatry, 

My ſubſtance ſhould be ſatucd in thy ſtead. Shakeſpeare. 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or worſhipping that for 
God which is not God, but it is alſo a worſhipping the true 
God in a way unſuitable to his nature; and particularly by the 
mediation of images and corporeal reſemblances. Haut h. 

The kings were diitinguiſhed by judgments or r ac- 
cording as they promoted 7dolatry, or the worſhip of the true 
God. Addiſon, Spect.itor. 

VooLisrT. u. /. [from ide/.] A worſhipper of images. A 
poetical word. 

———— I to God have brought 

Diſhonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 

Of id, and atheiits. 

To ILDOLIZE. 
adoration. | 

Thoſe who are generous, humble, juſt and wiſe, 

Who not their gold, nor themſelves idolize. Denham. 

Parties, with the greateſt violation of Chriſtian unity, deno- 
minate themſelves, not from the grand author and finiſſ: er of our 
faith, but from the firit broacher of their idolixed opinions. 

| Decay of Piely. 

Iro'neous. adj. [idoneus, Lat.] Fit; proper; conve- 
nient; adequate. : 

You entangle. and fo fix their faline part, by making them 
corrode ſome idoneous body. Boyle. 

An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void de jure & facto, 
and then it ought to be conferred on an idoneous perſon. Ayliffe. 

VoyL. u. /. L,] idyllium, Lat.] A ſmall ſhort poem. 

I. E. for id e/t, or, that is. 

That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, is the ſame 
that raiſes the rent of land, i. e. its aptneſs to bring in yearly, 
to him that manages it, a greater overplus of income above his 
rent, as a ward to his labour. Locke. 


JE'ALOUS. adj. [ jaloux, Fr.] 1. Suſpicious in love. 2. 
Emulcus; full of competition. 3. Zealouſly cautious 
againſt diſhonour. 4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant, 5. Suſpici- 
ouſly careful. 6. Suſpiciouſſy fearful. 

(1.) To both theſe ſiſters have I fworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Milton's Ag oniftes. 
v. 4. [from ido/.] To love or reverence to 


Are of the adder. 
Wear your eye thus: not jealous, nor ſecure : 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus d: look tot. Shakeſp. Othello. 

Miſtreſs Ford, the honeſt woman, the virtuous creature, that 
bath the jealczzs fool to her huſband | Shakeſp. 
| A jealcus empreſs lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure neglefted charms. Dryd. Aureng x. 

(2.) I could not, without extreme reluctance, reügn the 
theme of your beauty to another hand: give me leave to ac- 
quaint the world that I am jealous of this ſubject. Dryden. 

(3-) I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hoſts. 


91 jealous over with j ly. 
(4-) I nm j you . 1 


His apprehenſions, as his jealous nature had much of ſaga- 
tranſporied 
Clarendon. 
prince in military virtue approved, 
and jealous of the honour of the Engliſh nation; yet his 


city in it, or his reſtleſs and mutinous humour, 
him. | 


(8. e 


he were a 


1 Kings. IGT. . ſ. A kind of ſauſage. 


1E 


They jealous of their ſecrets, fiercely oppos'd 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Proteſting fate ſupreme. Milton, 
How nicely jealous is every one of us of his own repute, and 
yet how maliciouſly prodigal of other mens? Dec. of Pity. 
(6.) Tis doing — bang ſuch doubts as theſe ; 
Renders us jealous, and deſtroys our peace. Waller. 
While the people are fo jealous of the clergys ambition, I 
do not ſee any other method left for them to retorm the world, 
than by uſing all honeſt arts to make themſelves acceptable to 


the laity. Sewift. 


Je'arousy. adv. [from jealous.] Suſpiciouſly ; emulouſly ; 


with ſuſpicious fear, vigilance, or caution. 


Je'aLovsntss. n. /. [from jealous] The ſtate of being 
jealous ; civalry ; ſuſpicion ; ſuſpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidſt the unjuſt hatred 
and jeakuſneſs of too many, which thou haſt ſuffered to pre- 
vail upon me. King Charter, 

Je'aLovusLy. n. /. \ jaloufie, Fr. from jealous.) 1. Sul- 
picion in love. 2. Suſpicious fear. 3. Suſpicious caution, 
vigilance, or rivalry. 

(1.) But grawing jealcuſy, out of their fight 

Sitting alon.c, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Queen. 

How all the other paſſions fl-et to air, 
As doubtful thouglits, and rath embrac'd deſpair ; 
And ſhud ring fear, and green-ey'd jealauſy ! 


O love, be moderate; aliay thy extaly. Shateſfeare. 
Why did you ſuffer Jachimo, 

Slight thirg of Italy, 

To taint his noble _ and brain . 

With needleſs jealouſy : Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Small 3 to true inflame defire 1 1 

Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. Dryden. 


(2.) The obttinacy in Eſſex, in refuſing to treat with the 
king, proceeded only from his jealouſy, that when the king 
had got him into his hands, he would take revenge upon him. 

| Clarendon. 
To JEER. v. =. [Of uncertain etymology.] To ſcoff; to 
flout ; to make mock. | 
The merry world did on a day, 
With his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay, 

And all in ſport to jcer at me. Herbert, 

Abſtain from dilute laughter, petulant uncomely jefts, 
loud talking, and jeering, which are called indecencies and in- 
civilities. Tay!'s Kule F living holy. 

To IEE R. v. a. To treat with ſcoffs. 

My children abroad are driven to diſavow me, for fear of 

being jeered. HoweP's England's Tears. 

Jzex. u. /, [from the verb.] Scoff; taunt; biting. jeſt; 
flout ; jibe ; mock. 

Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, 


Had loſt his art, and kept his ears. Swift, 
They tipt the forehead in a jeer, 

As who ſhould fay— ſhe wants it here ; 

She may be handſome, young and rich; 

But none will burn her for a witch. Swift. 


Jz'zrER. mn. / 
mocker. 


Je':rxINGLy. adv. [from feering.] Scornfully ; contemptu- 
ouſly ; in mock ; in ſcoff. 
e jeeringly demandeth, whether the ſonorous rays are re- 
frated ? Derhan:.. 
Ainſworth. 
Jeno'van. n. / [.mm] The proper name of God in 
the Hebrew language. | 
JEJUNE. adj. [jejunus, Lat.] 1. Wanting; empty; va- 
cant. 2. Hungry; not ſaturated. 3. Dry; unaffecting; 
deficient in matter. | 
(1.) Gold is the only fubſtance which hath 


[from jeer.] A ſcoffer; a ſcorner; a 


ing in it vola- 


cruelties and parricides weighed down his virtues. tile, and yet melteth without much difficulty : melting 
Bacon's Henry VII. ſheweth that it is not jejune, or ſcarce in ſpirit.” Bacos, 


JER, 
(2.) In groſs and turbid ſtreams there might be contained 


rutriment, and not in jejune or Iimpid water. Brown. 

(3.) You may look upon an inquiry made up of meer narra- 

tives, as ſomewhat jejune. * Boyle. 

Jeju'neness. n. , (from fejune.] 1. Penury ; poverty. 

2. Drynels ; want of matter that can engage the atten- 

tion. x 

1.) Cauſes of fixatich are, the even ſpreadin bord gore; 

a da jejuneneſs or extreme comminution ot iin. acon. 

Je'LLitp. adj. [See GrLLy.] Glutinousz brought to a 
ſtate of viſcoſicy. 


The kiſs that ſips 
The je/lied philtre of her lips. Cleaveland. 
JE'LLY. 2. /. |gelatinum, Lat. See GeLLy, which is the 
proper orthography.] 1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of 
glutinouſneſs and viſcoſity. 2. Sweetineat made by boiling 
lugar in the gelly. 
j. They, diſtill' d 
Almoſt to jc/ly with th' effect of fear, 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
(2.) The deſert came on, and je//zer brought. King. 
That js rich, this malnſey healing; 
Prap dip your whiſkers. Pot e's Sat. of Horace. 
Je'nxneTING. n. / [corrupted from Juneting, an apple 
ripe in June.] A ſpecies of apple ſoon ripe, and ot a 
pleaſant taſte. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Je'xxtT. n. / [Sce GrY v ET] A Spanith horſe. 
The Spaniſh king preſents a jernet, 
To ſuew his love. Prior. 
To | '5yanD. v. a. [See JEOPARDY.] To hazard, to 
put in danges, Obſolete. 
He had been accuſed of Judaiſm, and did boldly zeofard his 
body and life for the religion of the Jews. 2 Nac. 
Jz'orarDovus. adj. [from jeopardy.] Hazardous ; danger- 


ous, 

JEOPARDY. mn. /. [This word is ſuppoſed to be derived 
from j u perdu, or jeu perdu. inner and Junius.] Haz- 
ard; danger; peril. A word nor now in ule. 

And would ye not poar fellowſhip expel, 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany, 
In this adventure's 2 jeopardy. Hubberd's Tale, 
Thy rage ſha!l burn thee up, and thou ſhalt turn 
To athes ere our blood ſhall quench that fire: 
Look to thyſelf, thou art in * Shakeſp. K. John. 
We may impute to all excellencies in compoſitions a kind of 
of poverty, or at leaſt a caſualty or jccfar dy. Bacon. 

To Jerk. v. 4. [zeneccan, Saxon. ] To ſtrike with a quick 

ſmart blow ; to laſh. It is ſometimes written yer#. 
— —  — I lack miquity 
— to do me ſervice: nine or ten times 
I thought to've jeri'd him here under the ribs, Shakeſp. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, | 

Only dulneſs can produce; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the ſpirits all a working. Sauift, 


To Jexx, v. n. To ſtrike up; to accoſt eagerly. This 


ſeems to be the meaning in this place, but is mere 
cant. . 
Nor bluſh, ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance meet ; 
But, proud of being known, will jerk and Dryden. 
Jer. u. /. [from the veib.] 1. A ſmart quick laſh. 2. A 
ſudden ſpring ; a quick jolt that ſhocks or ſtarts. 
(1.) Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry; and 
the jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of confident folly. 


Glanv. . 


Wit is not the jerk or ſting of an epi nor the ſeeming 
contradiction of a poor antitheſis; neither is it ſo much the mora- 
lity of a grave ſentence, affected by Lucan, but more ſparingly 
uſed by Virgil. | Dryden. 

(2.) Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl ; 
His jade gave him a jerk, 
As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Een. Johnſon's Under wagds» 


J' 2.8 


Lobſters uſe their tails as fins, wherewith they commonly 
ſwim backwards by jerks or ſprings, reaching ten yards _ 
FEW. 
Jz'ax1n. . /. [cynrelkin, Saxon. ] A jacket; a ſhortcoat ; 
a Cloſe waiſtcoat. | 

A man may wear it on both fides, like a leathern jerþin, 
Shakeſp. 
Unleſs we ſhould 1 that nature ſhould make jerkins and 
— out of the ground, what could ſhe do better 
than brd us wool ? Vore's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Imagine an ambaſſador preſenting himſelf in a poor frize jerking 
and tattered cloaths, certainly he would have but ſmall audience. 


South's Ser MCNns., 

Then ſtrip thee of thy carnal jerkin, 
And give thy outward fellow a firkin. Hudibras. 
I into the ſea, in my leathern jerkin, about an hour 
before high water. . Gulliver's Travels. 


Js KRKIx. 2. . A kind of hawk. Ainſworth. This ſhould 


be written g yrkin. 

Jz'x5ev. n. /. [from the iſland of Ferſey, where much yarn 
is ſpun.] Fine yarn of wool. 

Jess n. , [gede, French; getto, Italian.] Short ſtraps of 
leather tied about the legs of a hawk, with which the is 


held on the fiſt. Hanmer. 
— If I prove her ha 0 
Though that my jeſſes were her dear heartſtrings, 
I'd whiſtle her oft, and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. Shakeſp. Othello. 


Je'ss amine. u / [See Jasmine.) A fragrant flower. 
Her y boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed ; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines ; 
Her breaſt like lilies, ere their leaves be ſhed ; 
Her nipples, like young bloſſom'd jeſamines. St enſer, 
Jexv's alum Artichokes. n. , Sunflower, of which they 
are a ſpecies, | 
Jeruſalem artichokes are increaſed by ſmall off-ſets, and by 
quartering the roots. Mor timers Haſt andry. 
To JEST. v. n. [geſticulor, Lat.) To divert or make merry 
by words or actions. 
Feſt not with a rude man, leſt thy anceſtors be diſgraced. 
Eccluf. viii. 4+ 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 
—You may jeff, on; but I do not like theſe ſeveral councils. 
Shakeſp. R. III. 
Jes r. n. /. from the verb] 1. Any thing ludicrous, or 
meant only to raiſe laughter. 2. The object of jeſts ; 
laughing-ſtock. 3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, 
not real; ludicrous, not ſerious ; game, not earneft, 
(1.) But is this true, or is it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers to break a jeff 
Upon the company you overtake ? Shake ſp. 
As for jeff, there be certain things which ought to be pri- 
vileged from it; namely, religion, matters of ſtate, and great 
perſons. Bacen. 
No man ought to have the leſs reverence for the principles of 
religion, or for the holy Scriptures, becauſe idle and profane 


wits can break je upon them. Tiliot ſon. 
He had turn'd all tragedy to jeff. Pricr. 
When you the dulleſt of dull things haye faid, 
And then atk pardon for the jeff you made. Y.euns. 
(2.) If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport at me ? 
then Tet me be your jeff, I deſerve it. Shake)/. 


(3-) That high All-ſeer, which I dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt what I begg'd in jeff. Shakeſp. &. III. 
When his play-tellows choſe him their king he ſpoke and did 
thoie things in 7%, which would have become a king in earnett. 
Grew, 
Je'sTEeR. n. from jeſt.] 1. One given to merriment and 
pranks. 2. One given to farcaſm. 3. Buttoon ; jack- 
pudding. A feſter, or licenſed ſcoffer was kept at court te 
the time of Charles the Fir. | 
(1) 13 ſkipping king, he rambled up and down 
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With ſhallow je/ers, and raſh bavin wits z 

Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
(2.) Now, as ajeſſer, I accoſt you, 

Which never yet one friend has loſt you. Swift. 
(3.) Another ſort of like looſe fellows do paſs up and down, 
amongſt gentlemen, by the name of jeffers ; but are indeed, 
notable rogues, and kers not only of many ſtealths, but 
alſo privy to many traitorous practices. 
JET. . /. (zagar, Saxon; get, Dutch; gagates, Lai] 1. 
Jet is a very beautiful foſſil, of a firm and very even ſtruc- 


I F 
(2.) Jewels too, ſtones, rich and precious tones 


Stol'n by my daughter ! Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Proud fame's imperial ſeat 
With jewels biaz'd, magnificently great. Pore. 


(3.) Bid farewel to your litters. 
— Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd 


Cordelia lcaves you. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


$/ enſer en Ireland. IE w] II HOUSE, of Office. n. 7. The place where the regal 


ornaments are tepolited. 
The king has made him maſter of the frue/-Houſe. Shakeſp. 


ture, and of a ſmooth ſurſace ; found in maſſes, ſeldom of JE“ ] , UHR. n. J [;rom jexve/ ] One who trafficks in pie- 


a great ſize, lodged in clay. Jt is of a fine deep black 
colour, having a grain reſembling that of woud. It is con- 
founded with cannal-coal, which bas'no grain, and is ex- 
tremely hard; and the jet is but moderately fo. Hill. 
2. [et, Fr.] A ſpout or ſhoot of water 3. A yard O b- 
ſolete. 
(1.) Black, forſooth; coal- black, as jet. Shak. Henry VI. 

There is more difference between thy fleſh and hers, than be- 
eween jet and ivory. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
The bottom clear, 
Now laid witii many a fet, 

Of ſeed pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there, 


Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 
One of us in glaſs is U., 

One of us you Il find in jet. Suit. 
——ů — Under flowing jet, 

The neck (light ſhaded. Themſen's Summer. 


( 2.) Prodigious tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverſe way! 
For ſhould ih unleen mag netick jet deſcend 
All the ſame way, they could not gain their end. Blackmore. 
Thus che {mall jet, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spurty in the gard*ner”'s eyes who turns the cock. Poe. 
3. W bat orchard url ned 2:Capes , 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet 2 Tu er's Haſt ad- y. 
To Jer. v. 1 fetter, Fr.] i. To ſhoot foi ward ; to ſhoot 


out ; to intru-+ ; to jut out 2. le eſttut; to agitate the 


body by a proud gait. 3. 1o jon, to be haken. { Jetter, 
Fr.] | | 
(1.) Think you not how dangerous 
It to jet upon a prince's right? | Shakeſp. 
(2.) Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of him: how 
he jet unter his advanced plumes. Shakeſp. Twelfth Nigite, 
(2.) Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach the was thrown out 
of tie kinder ſeat againſt a bar of iron in the forepart. # 1jeman, 


1 188 g n. Jetter, Fr.] Gocds or other things Which, 


E'T> ON. having been caſt over board in a ſtorm, or after 
ſhipwreck, are.thrown upon the ſhore, and belung to the 


lord admiral. 0 Bailiy. 

Je'TTY. adj. [from jet.] 1. Made of jet. 2. Black as 
Jet. 

(2.) The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Madagaſcar, 

are of a je!fy black. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


—— — NFer hair 
 Adgwn her thoulders looſely lay diſplay d 
And in her jetty curls ten thouſand Cupids play'd. Pricr. 
Ng ina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied for his love in jetty bow'rs below. Fete. 
JEWEL. =. /. [ joyaux, Fr. . Dutch. ] 1. Any or- 
nament of great value, uſed commonly of ſuch as are 
adorned with precious ſtones. 2. A precious ſtone ; a 
gem. 3. A name of fondaeſs ; an appellation of tender 
Tegard ; 
(1.) Here, wear this jewel for me; tis my picture. 


They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 

An empty caſket, where the je veel life, 2 
By ſome damn d hand was robb'd and ta en away. Shakeſp. 
The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and a portable 
leaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about in his boſom, without 
alarming either the eye or envy of the world: a man putting all 
his pleaſures into this one, is Ike a traveller's putting all his 
goods into one jewel. South, 


Shakeſp. 


cious Bones. 


Thele grains were as like little dice as if they had been made 
by a jeweler. | | Foyle. 
The price of the market to a jeuelle in his trade is one 
thing; but the intiinfick worth of a thing to a man of ſenſe is 
another. I Eſtrange. 
I will turn jewe/ler : I ſhall then deal in diamonds, and all 
forts of rich ſtones. Addijon | 


Jews-rars n. , [from its reſemblance of the human ear. 


Skinner.] A fungus, tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, Ike a flat and variouſly hol- 
owed cup; from ai inch ro two inches in length, and 
about two thirds of its length in breadth. Its ſides in many 
places run into the hollow, fo as to repreſent in it ridges 
like thoſe of the human ea:. It generally grows on the 
lower parts of the trunks of eider trees decaying. The 
comnion people cure themſelves of ſore throats with a 
decoction of it in milk. HilPs Mat. Med. 
An herb calle] j:45-ear groweth upon the lower parts of 
elder, and fometiunes aihes : in warm water it {welleth, and 
openeth extremely. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Jews-Hare. n. . A kind of muſical inſtrument held be- 


tween the teeth, which gives a ſound by the motion of a 
broad {pring of tron, which, being ſtruck by the hand, 
plays againſt the breath. 


Jews MALLOw. n. . [corchorus, Latin.} Ranwolf ſays it 


is ſown in great plenty about Aleppo as a pot herb, the 
Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it with their 
nicat. | Miller. 


]-ws-sToNe. 2. / An extraneons foſſil, being the clavated 


ſpine of a very large egg-ſhaped ſca- urchin, petrified by 
long lying in the earth. It is of a regular figure, oblong 
and rounded, ſwelling in the middle, and graqually taper- 
ing to each end; generally about three quarters of an 
inch in length, and half an inch in diameter. Ii is ridged 
and furrow-d vicrnaicly, in a longitudinal direction; and 
its colour is a pale duſky grey, with a faint caſt of duſky 
rediſhnets Ir is found in Syria. HilPs Mat Med. 
Ir. confunction. [x!f, *ax0n. 1. Suppoſe it be fo, or it 
were fo, that, A hypothetica! particle. 2. Whether or 
no. 3. Aliowing that; ſuppole it be granted tha:. 
(1.) Abſolute. approbation, without any cautions, qualiſfica- 
tions, ifs or ands. | Hecker. 
— F that rebelhon 
Came like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs ; 
I fay, damn'd commotion fo appear'd, 


In his true, native, and moſt proper 2 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here. Shakeſp. Henry IV, 


If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
— If! talk'ſt thou to me of ifs? Thou art a traitor. 
Shakeſp. 
This ſeeing of all things, becauſe we can defire to fee all 
things, Malbranche makes a proof that they are preſent to our 
minds; and ¶ they be preſent, they can no ways be preſent but 
by the preſence of God, who contains them all. Locke. 
This infailibility upon ſuppoſition, amounts to this, that if 
a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe. Tillotſon. 
| of them ſuppoſed the apoſtle to have allowed the Epicu- 
rean maxuns to be good; if ſo be there were no reſurrection. 
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Tiſiphone, that oft haſt heard my pray 'r, 


Aſſiſt, if Oedipus deſerve thy care. Pope's Statius. 
(2.) Uncertain if by wr a? or chance ; 

But by this eaſy riſe they vance. Dryden. 
She doubts if two and two make four: 

It can't— it may be —and it muſt ? 

To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt ; 

Nay, further yet they make her go, 

In doubting if ſhe doubts or no. Prior. 

(3.) Such mechanical circumſtances, if I may fo call them, 

were not neceſſary to the experiments. Boye. 


LN OUs. adj. [igneus, Lat.] Firy ; containing fire; emit- 
ting fire; having the nature of fire. 


That the fire burns by heat, leaves us ſtill ignorant of the 
immediate way of igneous ſolutions, Glanville s Sceffis. 


IGN ITrOoT ENT. ag}. [ignis and fotens, Lat.] Prefiding 


over fire. 
Vulcan is called the pow'r ignipotent. Pofe"s Homer. 


I'GNIS FATUUS. . /. [Latin.] Will with the wiſp ; Jack 


with the lanthorn. 
Vapours ariſing from putrified waters are uſually called igne: 
Fatui. Newton's Optichs. 
To 'GNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, Latin.] To kindle; 
to ſet on fire. A chymical term. 
Take good firm chalk, iznite it in a crucible, and then powder 
it. Grew's Muſaum. 
Icx1'TION. . / [ignition, Fr. from ignite. ] The a& of 
kindling, or of ſetting on fire. . 
The laborant ſtirred the kindled nitre, that the ignition might 
be preſently communicated. Boyle. 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on diſhes, and other turned 
veſſels of wood, are the effects of ignition, by the preſſure of 
an edged ſtick upon the veſſel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
INI TI LE. adj. [from ignite.) Inflammable ; capable of 
being ſet on fire. Not in uſe. 
Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur or i2n7tib/le 
. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Icni'vomous. adj. [ignivomus, Lat.] Vomiting fire. 
Vulcanos and ignivomous mountains are ſome of the moſt 
terrible ſhocks of the globe. Derbam'; Phyſico-Theclog y. 
IGNO'BLE. adj. [ignoble, Fr. ignobilis, Lai] 1. Mean of 
birth ; not noble; not of illuſtrious race. 2. Worthleſs; 
notdeſerving honour. Uled of things or perſons. 
(.) As when in tumults riſe th* ignoble crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongves arc loud. Dryden, 
(2.) The noble ifle doth want her proper limbs; 
Her royal ſtock graft with ig noble plants. Shak. Rich. III. 
Icno'sLy ad trom ignoble.] Ignominiouſly; meanly ; 
diſhonourably ; reproachiully ; ditgr-cetu!ly. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame ; 
Ienobly' Miltcn's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here, over-match'd in fight ; in heaps they he ; 
There ſcatter d o'er the fields ig 1041p fly. Dryden's An. 
IcnomiNnious. adj. [ignominieus, Fr. ignominioſus, Lat.] 
Mean; ſhameful ; reproachful ; diſhonoutable. Uled both 


of perſons and things. 
They with pale fear furpriz'd, 
Fled i-nomimous. Milton. 
Cethegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur d, 'fcap'd this igrominious fate. Dryden's Juv, 
They gave, and ſhe transferr'd the curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward foul diſguiſe; 
By rignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 2 55 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends. Pricr, 
Nor has this kingdom deſerved to be ſacrificed to one lingle, 
rapacious obſcure, 1gn071710us projector. Swift. 
Ienomi'nIOoUSLY. adv. [from ignominions.] Meaniy ; 
ſcandalouſly ; diſgracefully ; ſhamefully ; reproachfully. 
It is ſome allay to the infamy of him who died 12nominiou/! 
to be buried privately. South, 
I'GNOMINY. 2. / [ignominie, Fr. ignominia, Lat.] Dit 
grace ; reproach ;- ſhame ; infamy ; meanneſs ; diſhon- 
Our. 
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Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n : 
Thy ignominy ſleep with thee in the grave. 
Stren m truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 
And ignominy ; yet to glory aſpires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. Milton, 
Their generals have been received with honour after their 
defeat, yours with ignominy after conqueſt. - Addiſon. 
ISNORA MUS. . V (Latin.] 1. Ignoramus is a word pro- 
perly uſed by the grand inqueſt impannelled in the inqui- 
ſition of cauſes criminal and publick ; and written upon 
the bill, whereby any crime is offered to their confider- 
ation, when they miſlike their evidence as defective, or too 
weak to make good the preſentment : the effect of which 
word fo. written is, that all farther inquiry upon that party, 
for that fault, is thereby flopped, and he delivered with- 
out farther anſwer. Cowel. 2. A foolith fellow; a vain 
uninſtructed pretender. A low word. 
(2.) Tell an i7noramus, in place and , that he has a 
wit and an underftanding above all the wotld, and he ſhall readily 
admit the commendation. | South. 


I'GxoORAXCE. . J (ignorance, Fr. ignoratio, Lat.] 1. Want 
of knowledge; unlearnedneſs. 2. Want of knowledge 
reſpecting ſome particular thing. 3. Want of knowledge 
diſcovered by external effect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

(7. ) If all the clergy were as learned as themſelves are that 
moſt complain of ignorance in others, yet our book of prayer 
might remain the ſame. er. 

Iznorance is the curſe of God, 

Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav n. Shakeſp., 
Still baniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows ! Shakeſp. 
If we ſee right, we ſee our woes; 
Then what avails it to have eyes ? 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wiſe ! Prior. 
(2.) It is in every bady's power to pretend ignorance of the 
law. Sherlock. 
(3-) Frogive ns all our fins, negligences, and ignorances. 
| C. Prayer. 
Puniſh me not for my ſins and ignorances. Tob. iii. 2. 


FGNORANT. adj. [ignorant, Fr. ignorans, Lat.] 1. Want- 
ing knou edge; unlearned ; uninſtructed; unenlightened. 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered. This is merely poetical. 
3. Without knowledge of ſome particular. 4. Unacquaint- 
ed with. In a good fenſe. 5. Ignorantly made or done. 
Unuſual. 

(1.) So fooliſh was I and ignorant, I was as a beaſt. Pf, Ixxiii. 

IT hy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This 1-7"rant preſent time, and I feel now 
The future in the inſtant. | 

In ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th' ignorant 
More l-arned than the ears, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
He that doth not know thoſe things which are of uſe for 

him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he may know 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


beſides. | Tillotſon. 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, 
And men, once iznorant, are ſlaves. Pote. 
(2.) If you know aught, which does behove my know- 
ledge 


Thereof to be inform'd, impriſon't not 

In ignor ant concealment. Shakeſfeare's Winter's Tale. 

(3.) Let not judges be fo 72n5rant of their own right, as to 
think there is not left to them, as a principal part of their office, 


a wiſe application of laws. Bacon's Eſſays. 

O viſions ill forſeen ! Better had I 

Liv'd ignorant of future! fo had borne 

My part of evil only. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(4.) Ignorant of guilt, I fear not ſhame. - Dryden. 
(8. His ſhipping, | 

Poor i2norant baubles, on our terrible ſeas 

Like egg-thells moy'd, Shakeſpe 
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Venoranrt. u. J. One untaught, unlettered, uninſtruct- To Jil. v.. To play the jilt ; to practiſe amorous de- 


ed. 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorant, to preach | Denham. 
FonorantLy. atv. [from ignorant.) Without knowledge; 
unſkilfully ; without information. 
The greateſt and moſt cruei foes we have, 
Are thoſe whom you would ignorant ly fave. Dryden. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has performed ad:nirably, 
we ſometimes miſtake his blunders for beauties, and are ſo 17: c- 
rantly fond as to copy after him. Watts. 
Tolcno'rxe. v. a. [ignorer, Fr. ignore, Lat.] Not to know; 
to be ignorant of. This word Boyle endeavoured to intto- 
duce ; but it has not been received. 
I i7rored not the ſtricter interpretation, given by modern 
criticks to divers texts, by me alleged. Boyle 
Philoſophy would folidly be eftabliſhed, if men would more 
carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe things that they know from thoſe that 
they ignore. Boyle. 
Icxo'sciBLE. adj. [igneſcibilis, Lat.] Capable of pardon. 
Di 


ict, 
JIG. n. /. [giga, Italian; geige, Teutonick, a fiedle.] A 
light careleſs dance, or tune. 

When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that were a warlike 
nation, inſtead of their warlike muſick, he appointed to them 
certain laſcivious lays and loofe jrgs ; by which he fo mollified 
and abated their courage, that they forgot their former fiercenets. 


S enjer on Ireland. 
As fiddlers ſtill, 
Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 


Thruſt one more jig upon you. Donne. 
Poſterity ſhall know that you dare, in theſe jig given times, 


to countenance a legitimate poem. Ben. John on. 
All the ſwains that there abide, 
With jigs and rural dance reſort. Milton. 


The muſes bluſh'd to fee their friends exalting 
Thoſe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. Fenton. 
They wrote to her friends in the country, that ſhe ſhould 


dance a jig next October in Weſtminſterhall. A but hnot. 
Another Phœbus thy own Phcebus reigns, , 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pete. 


To Jis. v. n. [from the noun.] To dance careleſſy; to 
dance Expreſſed in conte mpt. 
As for the jigging part and figures of dances, I count that 
little. Lecke. 
Jiic-marrn. n. / [jig and make.] One who dances or 
plays werzily. 
Your only jig- maler what ſhould a man * but be merry ? 
| hakeſp. Hamlet. 
Jic6cumnos. . [A cant word.] A trinket ; a knick- 
knack; a flight contrivance in machinery. 
He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Oft gimeracks, whims, and ji7g umbebs. Hudibras. 
III. „/ [g:4a, Iſlan ick, ro intrap in an amour. Mr. 
15 Perhaps from giglat, by contraction ; or gi/fet, or 
gillot, the diminutive vi gill, the ludicrous name for a 
woman. is alfo called jillet in Scotland.] 1, A wo- 
man who gives her lover hopes, and deccives him. 
name of contempt for a woman. 
(. — Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where lilatory fortune plays the ji? 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools. Otway's Orphan. 
(2.) When love was all an eaſy monarch's care, 
Filts ral'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces writ. Pete. 
To JiLT. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick a man by flat- 
tering his love with hopes, and then leaving him for 
another. 

. — Tell who loves who; 
And who is ji/fed for another's ſake. 
Tell a man, onately 

witneſſes of the falſehood of his miſtreſs, and three kind words 
of hers ſhall in validate all their teſtimonies. Locke, 


Juvenal. 


2. K 


in love, that he 1s ji ted; bring 
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ceits. 5 
She might have learn'd to cuckold, j:/t, and ſham, 
Had Covent- garden buen at Surinam. Congre ve. 
To Ji'xGLE. v. n. [A word made from fangle, or copied 
from the ſound intended to be expteſſed.] To clink ; to 
ſound with a kind ot ſharp rattle. 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jing/ing fools ? Shak. 
— — With noiſes 1 | 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, ing ling chains, 
We were awak'd. 1 2275 Shaleſf. Temjeff. 
The bells ſhe jing led, and the whiſtle blew. Pate. 
You ne er with jing ling words deceive the ear; 


And yet, on humble ſubjects, great appear. Smith. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In founds and jin;z/ing ſyllables grown old! Poje. 


JincLE. . / [trom the verb.] 1. Any clink, or fhaip 
rattle. 2. It is uſed, I think, rmproperiy, to expreſs the 
correſpondence of ſound in the effects of rhyme. 3. Any 
thing founding ; a rattle ; a bell. 

OR. Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, who. 
call conceits and jrng ler wit. Dr yden's Fables, Preface. 

(3.) If you — where ſavages are, do not only entertain 
them with trifles and jingles, but uſe them juſtly. Bacon's Eſſays. 

ILE. n. /. [corrupted from ae, Fr.] A walk or alley in 
a church or publick building. Properly vile. 

Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long des extend. Pate. 


ILE. m. /. (aiſle, Fr.] An ear of corn. Ainſwerth, 


LEUN. n. [ Latin.] An ileus, commonly called the twiſt- 
ing of the guts, is really either a circumvolution, or inſer- 
tion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 

PLEX. n. /. [Latin.] The ilex, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives 
well in England, is a hardy fort of tree, and eafily raiſed 
of acorns. The Spaniards have a fort they call enzina; 
the wood of which, when old, is finely chambleited, as if 
it were painted. Mert imer. 

Viiac. adj ſiliacus, Lat.] Relating to the lower bowels. 
The iliac paſſion is a Kind of convulſion in the belly. 

I'iiac Paſſion, A kind of nei vous colick, whoſe feat is the 
ilium, whereby that gut is twitted, or one part enters the 
cavity of the pari immediately below or above z whence it 
is alſo called the volv.-lus, from -o/vo. ro roll. 

Thoſe who die of the i/iac Paſhon have their bellies much 
ſwelled. Floyer @n the Humours. 

LX. adj. ſealc, Saxon.] The fame. Ir is iti!} retained in 
Scotland, and deno es each: as % ane of you, every one 
of you... It alſo 6anifics, ihe eme; as Macintofb of that 
114, denotes a g-nileman whote ſurname and the title of 
his ettate are the ſame; as, Macintoſh of Macintoſh, 

Shepherds, ſhould it not yſhend 
Your rovndels fr h, to hear a do! $1] verſe 
Of Rofilind, who knows not Rofalind, 
That Colin made? 7/4 can I you rchearſe. Spenſer, 

ILL. adj. |contratted trom Evil, and retaining all its ſen- 
ſes.] 1. Bad in any reſpect; contrary to good, wie: her 
phyſical or moral; evil. See Evit. 2. Sick; difoider- 
ed; not in heaith. I know not that evi is ever uſed in 
this ſenſe. 

(r.) There's ſome ill planet reigns ; 
I mutt be patient, till the Heavens look 
With an aſpect more favourable. Shakeſp. Ninter Tale. 
Of his own body he was 1/4, and gave 
The clergy i“ example. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
Neither is it / air only that maketh an i ſeat; but iii ways, 
ill markets, and / neighbours. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Some, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the compan 
to be fad and ill-diſpoſed: others, of a jovial nature, diſpoſe 
them to be merry. Bacon. 
(2.) You wiſh me health in very happy ſeaſon; 
For I am on the fudden ſomething 1//, Shakeſp. H. IV. 
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T have known two towns of the greateſt conſequence loſt, by 
the governours falling i// in the time of the ſieges. Temple. 
ILV. n. J. 1. Wickedneſs ; depravity ; contratiety to ho- 
lineſs 2. Misfortune ; miſery. 
(1.) I, to man's nature, as it ſtands pervertcd, hath a na- 
tural motion ſtrongeſt in continuance, Bacon. 
Young men to imitate all ;//: are prone ! 
But are compell'd to avarice alone : 
For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice. Dryden Fuv. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ftill, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. 
Dryaden's Aurengzebe. 


(2.) Who can all ſenſe of others /i eſcape, 

Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tate's Juvenal. 

Though plung'd in 74s and exercis'd in care, 

Yet never let the noble mind deſpair ; 

When preſt by dangers, and beſet with foes, 

The gods their timely ſuccour interpoſe; 

And when our virtue ſinks, o'erwhelm'd with grief, 

By unforeſeen expedients bring relief. A. Phillips. 

ILL. adv. 1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. 2. Not 

eaſily ; with pain; with difficulty. 
(1.) I at eaſe, both ſhe and all her train 

The ſcorching fun had borne, and beating rain. 

(2.) Thou deſir ſt 

The puniſhment all on thyſelf! alas ! 

Bear thine own firſt ; il able to ſuſtain 

His full wrath, whoſe thou feel'ſt as yet leaſt part, 

And my difplcafure bear ſt fo 7//. 

Iii bears the ſex a youthful lover's fate, 

When juſt approaching to the nuptial ſtate. Dryden. 
III, ubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in compoſition to expreſs 
any bad quality or condition. which may be eaſily under- 
ſtocd by the following examples. 

ILL. i ſubſtantive, 
Dangerous conjectures in i breeding minds, Shak. Hamlet. 

I have an i// divining foul : 

Methinks I ſce thee, now thou art below, 


Dryden, 


Milton. 


As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shale ſp. 
No look, no laſt adieu before he went ! 
In an ii boding hour to ſlaughter ſent. Dryd. En. 
I know 
The voice 1 boding, and the folemn found. Pl illif«. 


The wiſeſt prince on earth may be deceived by the craft of 7% 
deſigning men. Swift's Examiner. 
Your ill meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies, 
Who, threat ning cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 


To wring from me and tell to them my ſecret. Milton. 
A ſpy diſtinguiſh d from his airy itand, 

To bribe whoſe vigilance, Ægiſthus told 

A mighty ſum of ili perſuading gold. Pore. 


ILL. ac verb. 
There ſounded an 1// —_— cry of the enemies, and a 
lamentable noiſe was carried abroad. Wiſd. xvui. 10. 
— My colleague, 
Being fo ill affected with the gout, 


Will not be able to be there in perſon. Ben. Fobnſ. Catil. 
— — — The examples | 

Of every minute's inſtance, preſent now, 

Have put us in theſer{/ beſeeming arms. Shakeſp. 


Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe : 
I would reſtore the fruitful Kent, the gift 


Of Vortigern, or Hengift's f bought aid. Dryden. 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 

To ſee our womens tecth look white; 

And ev'ry faucy z bred fellow 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior, 


The ungrateful treaſon of her ili choſen huſband overthrows 
her. 8 | Sidney. 

Envy, how does it look > How meagre and ili complexioned? 

It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts the ſpirits, Collier. 
9 grows, 


In my moſt i// compos'd affection fuch 


— — — 
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A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, | 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. Mach. 
To what end this z, concerted lye, 
Palpable and grols ? Dryden Dan Sebaſtian. 
Our generals at preſent are ſuch as are likely to make the 
beſt uſe of their numbers, without throwing them away on any 
il concerted | Addijon on the War. 
The ſecond daughter was a peevith, froward, 7/1 conditioned 
creature as cver was. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 

No Perſian arras hides his homely walls | 
With antick veſts, which, through their thady fold, 

Betray the ſtreaks of i diſſembled gold. Dryd. Virg. 

———— — You ſhall not find me, daughter, 

After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
Il ey'd unto you. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I fee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy brother's death, 
In the purſuit + gra ill tated loves. 

Others 1 fated are condemn'd to toil 
Their tedious life, Prior. 
Plain and rough nature, left to itſelf, is much better than an 

artificial ungratefulneſs, and ſuch ſtudied ways of being 7/1 fa- 
ſhioned. L ccke. 
Much better, when I find virtue in a fair lodging, than when 
I am bound to ſeek it in an 7/7 favoured creature, like a pearl in 
a dunghill. Sraney. 
Near to an old 7// fayoured caſtle they meant to perform their 
unknightly errand. Sidney. 
If a nan had but an / favoured noſe, the deep thinkers 
would contrive to impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his educa- 


Ad. liſen's Cato. 


tion. Suit. 
I was at her houſe the hour ſhe appointed. 
And you ſped, tir ? | 
Very i favouredly.. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Minds. 


They would not make bold, as every where they do, to de- 


ſtroy ii formed and miſ-ſhaped productions. Loc te. 

The fabled dragon never guarded more 

The golden fleece, than he his 7/1! got ſtore, Dryd. Ju v. 
Bid him employ his care for theie my friends, 

And make good uſe of his 1/0 gotten power, 

By ſlielt'ring men much better than himſelf. Adaiſ. Cato. 
I! zovern'd paſſions in a prince's breaſt, 

Hazard his private and the publick reſt. Waller. 


That knowledge of theirs is very fuper{.cial and 1% grounded. 
Dr.yden's Du Frejnoy. 
Il grounded paſſions quickly wear away; | 


What's built upon eſteem can ne'er decay, Waljh, 
Hither, of 1// join d ſons and daughters born, 
Firſt from the ancient world the ſe giants came. Milton. 


Nor has he erred above once by i judged ſuperfluity, 
Gar?” Ovid, 
Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an 7// looked veſlc ? 
L'E firangze. 
The match had been fo i made for Plexirtus, that his 7// led 
life would have tumbled to deſtruction, had there not come titty 


to his defence. Si die y. 
Theſe are the product | 
Of thoſe 1 mated marriages thou ſaw'|,, 
Where good with bad were match d. Aton. 
The works are weak, the garriſon but thin, 
Diſpirited with frequent overthrows, # 
Already wavering on their 1% mann d walls. Dryden. 
— He will not hear me out 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? | 
Curb their 24 manner'd zeal. Dy yer. 


It is impoſſible for the moſt iii minded, avaritious, or cunning 
clergyman to do the leaſt injuſtice to the mcanett cottager, in 


any bargain for tythes. Sift. 
Soon as th 1 omen'd rumour reach'd his car, 
Who can deſcribe th' amazement in his face Dryden. 


The eternal law of things muſt not be altered, to comply 


with his 1// ordered choice. Lacke. 
* — When you expoſe the ſcene, 
Down the #/ organ d engines tall, 
Off fly the vizards. Sue. 
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For Phthia fix'd is my return 


Better at home my ill paid pains to mourn, ; 
Than from an equal here ſuſtain the publick ſcorn. Dryer. 
There motly images her fancy ſtrike, 


Figures i pair'd and ſimilies unlike. Pope. 
Sparta has not to boaſt of ſuch a woman; 
Kor Troy to thank her, for her 7/! plac'd love. Dryden. 


I ſhall direct you, a taſk for which I take myſelf not to be 1/7 
qualified, becauſe I have had opportunities to obſerve the follies 
of women. Swift. 

Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in themſelves, or 
conſidered as a mens to a greater and more deſirable end: the 
eating of a well ſexſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itſelf that accompanies the eating, 
without reference to any other end ; to which the conſideration of 
the pleaſure there is in health and ſtrength may add a new guilt, 


able to make us ſwallow an i reliſhed potion. Locke. 
— — Bluſhes, 7// retftrain'd, betray 
Her thoughts inteative on the bridal day. Pote's OlyPey. 
Behold the fruit of i rewarded pain. Dryden. 
- The god inform'd 
This i ſhapꝰ d body with a daring foul. Dr yden. 


There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were 1// forted : 
whole pyramids of fweetmeats for boys and women; but little 
of folid meat for men. Dryden. 

It does not belong to the prieſt's office to impoſe this name in 
baptifm : he may refuſe to pronounce the ſame, if the parents 
give them ludicrous, filthy, or il founding names. Ayl fe. 

Ill ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not fend grace, 


Pardon and terms of love to all of you ? Shakeſp. 
From thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remove 

An uſeleſs forrow, and an // ſtarr d love. Prior, 
Ah, why th' i ſaiting paſtime mutt I try? 

To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free : 

Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree. Pc/e's Odyſſey. 


Holding of i// taſted things in the mouth will make a ſmall 
ſalivation. | Grew. 
The maid, with downcaſteyes, and mute with grief, 

For death unfiniſh'd, and 7// tim'd relief, 

Stood ſullen to her ſuit. Dryden's Ovid. 

How thould opinions, thus ſettled, be given up, if there be 
any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as there never fails to be, 
where men find themſelves il / treated? Locke. 

That boldneſs and ſpirit which lads get amongf their play- 
fellows at ſchool, has ordinarily a mixture of rudeneſs and 1/4 
turned confidence ; ſo that theſe miſbecoming and diſingenuous 
ways of ſhifting in the world muſt be unlearned. Locte. 


II, before words beginning with /, ſtands for in. 
ILLa'cCHRYMABLE. adj. [illachrymabilis, Lat.] Incapa- 
ble of weeping. Did. 


ILLa'ese. n. /. [illapſus, Lat.] 1. Gradual emiſſion or 
entrance of one thing into another. 2. Sudden attack ; 
caſual coming. 

(J.) As a piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the i//apſe of 
the fire into it, appears all over like fire; ſo the fouls of the 
bleſſed, by the illapſe of the divine eſſence into them, ſhall be 
all over qu : Norris. 

(2. Life is oft preſerved 

By the bold ſwimmer in the ſwift i/lapſe 

Of accident diſaſtrous. T homſon's Sammer. 

ToILLA'QUEATE. v. 4. [illaques, Lat.] To entangle ; 
to entiap ; to enſnare. 

I am i lluqueated, but not truly captivated into your conclu- 
ſion. Mare Divine Dialogues, 

I:.1aqQuea'TiION. mn. , [from i//iqueate.] 1. The act of 
catching or enſnaring. 2. A ſnare ; any thing to catch 
another ; 7. nooſe. , 

(1.) The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion 
or pendulous i/l/aqueation, but alſo — | any 


ILA TIR. n. / [illatio, Lat.] Inference; concluſion | 


drawn from premiſes. 

_ Herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous i/latien from the 
— of God unto Cain, concluding an immunity unto 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
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Illatimm ſo orders the intermediate ideas as to diſcover what 
connection there is in each link of the chain, whereby the ex- 
tremes are held together. Locke. 

I'LLaTiIve, adj. [illatus, Lat.] Relating to illation orcon- 
cluſion. | 

In common diſcourſe or writing ſuch caſual particles as for, 
becauſe, manifeſt the a& of reaſoning as well as the illative 
particles :/ en and therefore. Watt:. 

ILLa'UuDaBLE. ad. [il audabilis, Lat.] Unworthy of praiſe 
or commendation. | 
Strength from truth divided and from juſt, | 
Wliudaile, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Nilt:n. 
IL LA“ U DAL. ady. [ from 4/laudable.] Unworthity ; 
without deſerving pri fe. 

It is natural for all people to form, not i/7audably, too fa- 

vourable a judgment of their own country. Broome. 
ILLE “GAL. adj. [in and legalis, Lat.] Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the ſubject againſt law, unleſs an 7/- 
legal patent paſſed in one kingdom can bind another, and not 
itſelf. Su.. 

ILI EGLI Tv. n. /. [from illegal.] Contrariety to law. 

He wiſhed them to conſider what votes they had paiſed, of 
the i/lezality of all thoſe commiſſions, and of the unjuſtifiable- 
26 of all the proceedings by virtue of them. Clarendo:. 


ILLE'GaLLyY. adv. [from illegal.) In a manner contrary to 
law. 
ILLe'G1BLs. adj. [in and legibilis, from lego, Lat.] What 
cannot be read. 
The ſecretary poured the ink-box all over the writings, and 
ſo defaced them that they were made altogether illegible. Howe, 


ILLEGtTIMACY. . , {from illegiti nate] State of baſ- 
tarury. 
ILLEG1'TIMATE. adj. [in and legitimus, Lat.] Unlaw- 
fully begotten ; not begotten in wedlock. 
Grieve not at your ſtate ; | 

For all the world is i/legitimate. Cleaveland. 

Being illegitimate, I was deprived of that endearing tender- 
neſs and uncommon ſatis faction, which a good man finds in the 
love and converſation of a parent. Addi ſon, Speftator. 

ILLEG1'TIMATELyY. adv. [from legitimate.) Not be- 
gotten in wedlock. ; 

ILLEGITIMA'TION. . , [from illegitimate. } The ſta'e 
of one not begotten in wedlock. 

Richard III. had a reſolution, out of his hatred to both his 
brethren, to diſable their ifſues, upon falſe and incompetent pre- 
texts, the one of attainder, the other of i/legitimation. 2 

ILLE'VIABLE. adv. (lever, Fr] What cannot be levied 
or exacted. 

He rectiſied the method of collecting his revenue, and re- 
moved obſolete and i leviable parts of charge. Hale. 

ILLTAVOU HED. adj. Deformed. 
O, what a world of vile i/{fawour'd faults 
Look handſome in three hundred pounds a-year ! Shakeſ(þ. 
ILLra'vouREDLYyY. adv. 1. With deformity. 2. Roughly ; 
ruggedly : in ludicrous language. ". 3 

(2.) He ſhook him very //fawouredly for the time, raging 
through the very bowels of his country, and plundering all 
whereſoever he came. | Hoxwel. 

ILLF.A'VOUREDNES3. . / Deformity. 

ILLVBERAL. adj. [illiberalis, Lat.] 1. Not noble; not 
ingenuous. 2. Not munificent ; pot generous ; ſparing. 
_ (1) The charity of moſt men is grown fo cold, and their re- 
ligion fo illiber al. King Charles. 

(2.) Yet ſubſiſt they did, and well too: an argument that that 
earth did not deal out their nouriſhment with an overſparing or 
iliberal hand. Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 

ILLIBERA LITY. . / [illiberalitas, Lat. from illiberal.] 
1. Meanneſs of mind. 2. Parſimony ; niggardlineſs ; 
want of munificence. 
R * The illiberality of parents, in allowance towards their 

dren, is an harmful errour, and acquaints them with ſhifts. 
Bacon. 
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III AALIT Y. adv. [from illiberal.) Diſingenuouſy; 


meanly. 
One that had been hountiful only upon ſurprize an incogi- 
tancy, liberally retracts. Decay of Fiety. 
ILLI1cir. adj. [illicitus, Lat. illicite, Fr.] Ualawtul ; as, 
an illicit trade. 
Ta ILLIGHTEN. v. n. [in and lighten] To enl'ghten ; to 
illuminate. A word, I believe, only in Raleigh 

Corporeal light cannot be, becauſe then it would not pierce the 
air, nor diaphanous bodies; and yet every day we ice the air 
illizhtened. | Kuleigh. 

III MI TABLE. adj, [in and limes, Lat.] That which 
cannot be bounded ot limited. 

Although in adoration of idols, unto the ſubtiler heads, the 

worſhip perhaps might be ſymbolical g yet was the idolatry di- 
rect in the people, whoſe credulity is illimitable, and who may 
be made believe that any thing is God. B., own, 

With what an awful world-revolving power, 
Were firſt th' unwieldy planets lunch along 
The ih itable void Thomſcn's Summer. 
IL LIMITASLY. adv. [from illimitable.] Without ſuſcep- 
tibility of bounds. | 
IL LIMuITEZ D. adj. [in and Himes, Lat. il/imite, Fr.] Un- 
bounded; interminable. 
ILLI MITE DX ESS. n. from i/lim:ted.] Exemption from 
all bounds. 

The abſoluteneſs and illimi tedneſs of his commiſſion was ge- 
nerally much ſpoken of. Clarendon. 

ILL; ERATE adj. | illiteratus, Lat.] Unlettercd ; un- 
taught; unlearned ; uncnlightened by ſcience. 

The duke was ilhiterate, yet had learned at court to ſupply 
his own defects, by the drawing unto him of the beſt inſtru- 
ments of experience. | Wotton. 

Th' illiterate writer, empirick like, applies 

To minds diſeas d unſafe chance remedies : 

The learn'd in ſchools, where knowledge firſt began, 

Studies with care th anatomy of man; | 

Sees virtue, vice, and paſſions in their cauſe, 

And fame from ſcience, not from fortune draws. Dryden. 

In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity not only the learned and the 
wiſe, but the ignorant and 7//iterate embraced torments and 
death. T1llotjon. 

ILLI“TERATENESS. n. [| [trom illilerate.] Want of leain- 
ing ; ignorance of ſcience. 
any acquainted with chymiſtry but by report, have, from 
the iiliterateneſ and impottures of thoſe that pretend 1kill in it, 
entertained an ill opinion of the art. | Boy/e. 
ItLt!TERAtURE. n. , (in and Aiterature.] Want of leaitn- 
ing. A word not wuch uſed. 

The more uſual cauſes of this deprivation are want of holy 
orders, i/literature, or mability for the diſcharge of that ſacred 
function, and irreligion. Aylitfe's Par er gen. 

I'Liuness. =. / {from .] 1. Badneſs or convenience of 
any kind, natural or moral. 2. Sickneſs ; malady ; diſ- 
order of health. 3. Wickednefs. 

(.) He that has his chains knocked off, and the priſon-doors 
ſet open, is perfectly at liberty, though his preference be de- 
termined to = by the :/hne/s of the weather. Locke. 

(2.) On the Lord's day which immediately preceded his 10 
neſs, he had received the ſacrament. Atterbury, 

Since the account her majeity received of the inſolent faction, 
during her late i4/neſs at Windſor, the hath been willing to ſee 
them deprived of power to do miſcluef. t. 

(3+) Thou would be great 
Art not without ainbition 3 but without 
The {neſs ſhould attend it. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
II LNA“ TUI. „ and nature.] Habitual male vo- 
lence; want of hun nity. 

Hhnature inclines a man to thoſe actions that thwart and four 

and diſturb converſation, and conſiſts of a proneneſs to do ill 


that befals another, and of an utter ility of any kind- 


turns, attended with a ſecret joy upon tne "g t of any miſchief 
neſs done hum, | Scuth, 
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Ittwa'roxtD, adj. [from illnature.] 1. Habirually ma- 
levolent ; wanting kindneſs or goodwill ; miſchievous ; 
defirous of another's evil. 2. Phillips applies it to land. 
UntraQable ;' not yielding to culture. 

(r.)] Theſe ill qualities denominate a perſon ilhnatured, they 
being ſuch as make him grievous and uneaſy to all whom he 
deals and aſſociates himfelt with. South: 

Stay, filly bird, th* //hatur'd taſk refuſe ; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news. A1ion's Ovid. 

It might he one of thoſe 1//natured beings who nr at enmity 
with mankind, and do therefore toke picature in. filling them 


with groundleſs terrors. Attic buy. 
(2.) The fondly ſtudious of inereaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their /{/natu; l 
Induce. Fits 
ILLva'TUREDLY, adv. om 7/natired.] In à (previth, 


troward manner. 

I.Lna'ruRtDtEss. . / [from illnature/] Want of a 
kindly diipoſion. F 

ILL GICAL. adj. [in and logical] 1, T:norant or negli- 
gent ot the rules of reaſuning. 2. Contrary to the rules 
of reaſon. 0 

(1.) One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sander ſon fo bold 

and i//c2ica/ in the diſpute, as forecd him to fay he hd never 
met with a man of more pertinacious confidence, and ji: abili- 


ties. t ton. 
| (2.) Reaſon cannot diſpute and make an inference fo utterly 
tlicgical. Decay 9] Piety. 


ILLo'GI1CaLLY. adv, [from illagical.] In a manner con- 
trar, to the laws of argument. 

ToILLUu'os. v. a. [i lado, Lat.] To deceive; to mock ; 
to impele on; to play upon; to torment by ſome con- 
temptuous artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him ſtrait, 
And falſed oft his blow, t illude him with fuck bait. F. 9. 
In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, 
While its circumference, ſcorning to he brought 
Ev'n into fancy'd ſpace, illudes our vanquiſh d thought. 
Prior. 

TolLLu'me. v. a. [illuminer, Fr.] 1. To enlighten; to 

illuminate. 2. To brighten; to adorn. 
(1.) When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe, t' 1//ume that part of heav'n, 
Where now it burns. Shakeſt. Hamlet. 
(2.) The mountain's brow, 
Illur'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. T hemſen's Summer. 

Ta ILLUAIX E. v. 4. [illuminer, Fr.] 1. To enlighten ; 

to ſupply with light. 2. To decorate; to adorn. 
1. To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 


Of mighty cherubuns : the ſudden blaze | 
Far round iilumin d hell. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
What in me is dark, . 
Wiumimne! what is low, raiſe and ſupport ! Miltcn, 
(2.) To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line; 
O let my country's friends illumine mine. Pot e. 


To ILLU'MINATE. v. a. [illuminer, Fr. lumen, Lat.] 1. 
To eniighten ; to ſupply with light. 2. To adorn with 
feſtal lamps or bonfires. 3. Io enlighten intellectually 
with knowledge or grace. 4. To adorn with pictures or 
initial letters of various colours. . To illuſtrate. 

(1.) Do thou vouchiafe, with thy love-kindling light, 


T' i/lummate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenſer. 
No painting can be ſeen in full perfection, but as all nature 
is 1/luninatet by a ſingle light. For ten. 


-- He made the ſtars, 

And ſet them in the firmament of heav'n, 

T' i{uminate the earth and rule the night. Milton, 
Reaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply 

Than that the fun i/luninates the ſky; 

Than that night riſes from his abſent ray, 

And his returning luſtre kindles day Prior, 
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(3.) Satan had no power to abuſe the illuminated world with 

his impoſtures. Sandy's Travels. 
When he i/[uminates the mind with ſupernatural light, he 
docs not extinguiſh that which is natural. Lecke. 
(5.) My health is inſufficient to, amplify theſe remarks, and 

to iſluminate the ſeveral p 
ILLuvina'TION. n. J. [illuminatio, Lat. illumination, Fr. 
from #/luminate.) 1. The act of ſupplying with light. 
2. That which gives light. 3. Feſtal lights hung out as a 


token of joy. 4. Brightneſs ; ſplendour. 5. Infuſion of 


intellectual light ; knowledge or grace. 

(2.) The fun is but a body ill:ghtened, and an illumination 

oreated. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
(3. ) Flow'rs are ftrew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 

And windows with iiJuminations grac'd. Hryckn. Perſ. 

(.) The illuminators of manuicripts horrowed their title 
from the i//umination which a bright genius giveth to his work. 

Felton on the Claſf cs. 

(5.) Hymns and A are ſuch kinds of prayer as are not 
conceived upon a ſudden; but framed by meditation beforehand, 
or by prophetical ://zmination are inſpired. Hooker. 

We have forms of prayer imploring God's aid and bleſſing 
for the i//urination of our labours, and the turning them into 
good and holy uſes. Bacon. 

No holy paſſion, no illumiration, no inſpiration, can be now 
a ſufficient commiſſion to warrant thoſe attempts which contra- 
dict the common rules of peace. Sjratt's Sermons. 

ILLu'mixnaTIve. adj. [i/luminatif, Fr. from illuminate. 
Having the power to give light. 

What makes itſelf and other things be ſeen, being accom- 
panied by light, is called fire: what admits the i/luminative 
action of fire, and is not ſeen, is called air. 

ILLUmtna'Tor. . /. [from #/luminate.] 1. One who 
gives light. 2. One whole buſineſs it is to decorate books 
with pictures at the beginning of chapters. 

IAuminators of manuſcripts borrawed their title from the ill u- 
mination which a %, 1. giveth to his work. Felton. 


ILL v's10Nn. n. f. [illufre, Lat. iuffon, Fr.] Mockery ; 
falſe thow ; counterfeit appearance; errour. 
That, diſtill'd by magick flights, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their // An, | 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
There wanted not ſome about him that would have perſuaded 
him that all was but an in. Bacon Henry VII. 
So oft they fell 
Into the fame Ilan; not as man, 
Whom they triumph'd, once laps'd. Wilton. 
An excuſe for uncharitableneſs, drawn from ded inabi- 
lity, is of all others the moſt general and ling illuſſon. 
| Atterbury. 
Many are the illuſons by which the enemy endeavours to cheat 


men into ſecurity, and defeat their ſalvation. Roger's. 
To dream onee more I cloſe 1 eyes; 
Ye loft iulaſcuc, dear deceits, ariſe Pore. 


We muſt uſe ſome illuſion to render a paſtoral delightful; 
and this conſiſts in ing the beſt fide only of a ſhepherd's 
life, and in concealing its miſeries. _ Pofe. 

Iiiu'sive. adj. [from illuſus, Lat.] Deceiving by falſe 
ſhow 


The heathen bards, who idle fables dreſt, 


Illu ſiue dreams in myſtick forms expreſt. Blackmore. 
—— While the — ſoul 81 

Wrapt in gay viſions of unreal bliſs, * 

Still paints th' illaſive form. Thomſon's Spring. 


IiLu'soxy. adj. [from in and luſorius, Lat. #/luſoire, Fr.] 
. Deceiving ; fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach or defend 
truth, hath paſſed for a virtue: a virtue indeed, which, conſiſt- 
ing for the moſt part in nothing but the fallacious and iU(cry 
uſe of obſcure or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men more 
conceited in their ignorance. Locke, 

To ILLU'STRA'TE. v. n. [illuſlro, Lat. illuftrer, Fr.] 1. 
To brighten with light. 2. To brighten with honour. 3. 
To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 


with varicty of examples. Watts. 


IMAGE. „ / inge, Fr. image, La-. 
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(2.) Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
Illufirates, when they ſee all regal pow'r 


Giv'n md to — = pride. 1 Milton. 
Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter d knights among, 
aft rating the noble liſt. Phillips. 


(3-) Authours take up popular conceits, and from tradition 
unjuſtifiable, or falſe, illuſtrate matters of undeniable _— 
| Own. 


ILLUsTRA'TION. . , [illuſftration, Fr. from illuftrate.] 


Explanation ; elucidation; expoſition. It is ſeldom uſed 
in its original ſignification for material brightneſs. 
Whoever looks about him will find many living i//uflrations 
of this emblem. L'EAHrang e. 
Space and duration, being ideas that have ſomcthing very 
abſtruſe and peculiarx in their nature, the comparing them one 
with another may be of uſe for their ://uflration. Eocke. 
LLU'STRATIVE. adj. [from illuſtrate.] Having the qua- 
lity of elucidating or clearing. 
They play much upon the ſimile, or i//zffrative argumenta- 
tion, to induce their enthymemes unto the people. Brown. 
ILLu'srrATIVELY. adv. [from illuſtrative.) By way of 
explanation. 
Things are many times delivered hieroglyphically, meta- 
phorically, i/luftratively, and not with reference tg action. 
Brown's Vitgar Errourc, 
ILLU'STRIOUS. adj. [i/lufris, Lat. i/fuftre, Fr.] Conſpi- 
- Cuous ; noble ; eminent for excellence. | 
In other languages the moſt i//uftrious titles are derived from 
things ſacred. South. 
Of ev'ry nation, each illuſty ĩous name, 
Such toys as thoſe have cheated into fame. Dryden's Ju v. 


Digby on Bodies. 1,1 yr riovsLy. adv. (from illuſtrious] Conlpicuoully ; 


nobly ; eminently. 


He diſdained not to appear at feſtival entertamments, that hi 


might more a{yftrioufly manifeſt his charity, ® Atterbury. 
You carfy with you all the world can boaſt, | 

To all rhe world ://uftriouſly are loſt. , Poze. 

ILLu':TrrouUsSNESS. n. / from illufirious.] Eminence Zz 


nobiliiy 4 grandeur. 
I'm. Contracted from 1 aw. 
In is uted commonly, in compoſition, for in before mute let- 
ters. What is im in Latin, when it is not negative, is 
often em in French; and our writers, as ihe Latin or French 
occurs to their minds, uſe im or em? formeriy im was 
more common, and now em {e:ms to prevail. 
- - + 1. Any corpo- 
real repreſentati ly uſed of ſtatues; a ftatue; a 
picture. 2. An jack 7. falſe god. 3. Acopy ; repre- 
ſentation ; likeneſs. * Semblance ; ſhow ; appearance. 
5. Aa idea; a repreſentation of any thing to the mind; a 
picture drawn in the fancy. | 
(z.) WhoWis this image and ſuperſcription? Matt. xxii. 20. 
The one is too like an image, and fays nothing; and the 
other too like my lady's oldeſt fon, ever more talking. Shakeſp. 
Thy brother I, 
* like a ſtony image, cold and umd. Shakeſp. 
e image of a deity may be a proper object for that which 
is but the image of a religion. South. 
Still muſt I be upbraided with your line = 
But your late brother did not prize me leſs, . Fe 


Becauſe I could not boaſt of images. b pden. 
God's houſe. I 


(2.) Manaſſeh ſet the carved image in 
(3.) Long may ſt thou live, 

To bear his imaze and renew his glones ! Shakeſp. 
I have a worthy huſband's death, 

And liv'd by leoking on his images : 

But now two mirrours of his princely ſemblanee | 

Are crack'd in pieces by mali death. Shakeſp. R. III. 
He made us to his image all agree: 

That image is the foul, and that muſt be, 


Or not the maker's image, or be free. | Dryden. 
a.) Deny to ſpeak a They're ſick, they're weary, 


They have travell'd all night! Mere fetches, - . 5 
The images of revolt. Shakeſp. K. Lear 
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This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed : 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Sbaleſp. K. Fobn. 
The face of things a frightful image bears, 
And preſent death in various forms appears. Dryden's Zn. 


(s. The image of the jeſt 

T'll ſhew you here at large. Shakeſf. 
Outcaſts of mortal race ! can we conceive 

Image of aught delightful, ſoft, or great? Prior, 


When we ſpeak of a figure of a thouſand angles, we may 
have a clear den of the number one thouſand angles ; but the 
image, or ſenſible idea, we cannot diſtinguiſh by fancy from 
the image of a figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 

To IMAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To copy by the fancy; 

to imagine. 
How are immaterial ſubſtances to be imaged, which are ſuch 
things whereof we can have no notion? Dryden. 

Image to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stygian ſhades 

Went quick. 

His ear oft frighted with the imag'd voice 

Of heav'n, when firſl it thunder d. 

Fate ſome future bard ſhall join 

In fad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 

And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pore. 


I'Macery. . . [from image.] 1. Senſible repreſenta- 
tions; pictures; ſtatues. 2. Show; appearance. 3. 
Forms of the fancy; falſe ideas; imaginary phantaſms. 
4. Repreſentations in writing ; ſuch defcriptions as force 
the image of the thing deſcribed upon the mind. 

(r.) Of marble ſtone was cut 
An altar, cary'd with cunning imagery. 

When in thoſe oratories might you ſce 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and image y; 
2 ev'ry figure to the life expreſs d 


ead's pow'r. Dryden's Kmght's Tale. 
Your gift ſhall two large goblets be 


Of filver, wrought with curious imagery, 
And high embols'd. | Dr y4en's Aneid. 
(2.) Things of the world fill the imaginative part with beau- 
ties and fantaſtick imagery. Taylor. 
What can thy imagery of ſorrow mean? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 


Pl illips. 
Prior. 


Fairy Nyeen. 


Halt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? Pri:r, 
All the viſionary beauties of the 7 the paint and ima- 
ger y that attracted our ſenſes, fade and diſappear. Kozers. 


(3-) It 
a melancholick fancy, ſuch as muſing men miſtake for a reality. 
| Atterbur y. 
(.) I wiſk there may be in this poem any inſtance of good 
mMagery. Dryden. 


IMa'GixaBLE. adj. [imaginable, Fr. from imagine] Poſ- 
ſible to be conceived. 
It is not imaginable that men will be brought to obey what 


they cannot eſteem. | __ Seuth. 
Men, ſunk into the greateſt darkneſs imaginable, retain ſome 
ſenſe and awe of a Deity. Tillet ſen. 


| Ima'GINnanT. adj. [imaginant, Fr.] Imagining ; forming 

ideas 
We will enquire what the force of imagination is, either 

upon the body maginant, or upon another body. Bacon. 

IMa'Ginary. at. [imaginaire, Fr. from imagine.] Fan- 
cied ; vilionary ; exifting only in the imagination. 
Falſe forrow's eye, | 

Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. Shbakeſp. 
Expectation whirls me round: 

Th' imaginary reliſh is fo ſweet, 


That it enchants my ſenſe. Shakeſp. Troitus and Creſfaa. 
Fortune is nothing elſe but © you imaginary, to which the 
ſucceſſes of human actions endeavours were for their va- 
riety aſcribed. Raleigh's Hiftory. 


Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I ſuffer, 
Imaginary ills and fancied toxtures ? Addiſon's Cato. 


m__ be a mere dream which he faw; the imagery of To IMA'GINE. v. 4. [imaginer, Fr. imaginor, Lat.] 
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Imagination. . /. [imaginatio, Lat. imagination, Fr, 

from imagine.) 1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal 
pictures; the power of repreſenting things abſent to one's 
lelf or others, 2. Conception; image in the mind; idea. 
3. Contrivance ; ſcheme. 4. An unſolid or fanciſul opi- 
nion. 
(.] Imagination I underſtand to be the entation of an 
individual thought. Imagination is of three kinds : joined with 
belief of that which is to come; joined with memory of that 
which is paſt; and of things preſent, or as if they were pre- 
ſent : for I comprehend in this im%ginatien feigned and at plea- 
fure, as if one ſhould imagine ſuch a man to be in the veſtments 
of a Pope, or to have wings. Bacon. 

Our {imple apprehenſion of corporal objects, if preſent, is 
ſenſe ; if abſent, imazination : when we would perceive a ma- 
terial object, our fancies preſent us with its idea. Clanville. 

O whither ſhall T run, or which way fly 
The ſight of this ſo horrid ſp<ctacle, 
Which erſt my eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 


For dire imaginaticn ſtill purſues me. Milton. 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away. Pofe. 


_ (2+) Sometimes deſpair darkens all her imaginations ; ſome- 
times the active paſſion of love cheers and clears her invention. 


: SIdncys 
Princes have but their titles for their glories, ; 
An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And, for unfelt imazinations, 
They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Shakeſp. R. III. 


Better I were diſtract, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever d from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong ima? inaticns, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
His imaginations were often as juſt as they were bold and 
ſtrong. Dennis. 
(3-) Thou haſt ſeen all their vengeance, and all ther 1mma2i- 
nations againſt me. Lam. iii. 60. 
(4.) We are apt to think that ſpace, in itſelf, is actually 
boundleſs; to which imagination, * idea of ſpace, of itſelf 
leads us. Locke, 
IMa'cinaTive. adj. [imaginatif, Fr. from imagine.] Fan- 
taſtick ; full of imagination. 
Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times they do that 
which they do not. Bacin's Natural Hiflory. 
Lay fetters and reſtraints upon the imaginative and fantaſtick 
part, becauſe our fancy is ulually pleaſed with the entertain- 
ment of ſhadows and gauds, Taylor's Kule of living holy. 


1. 
To fancy; to paint in the mind. 2. To ſcheme; to con- 


trive. 
(1.) Look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 


Bring them, I pray thee, with imag in d ſpeed. Shakeſpeare. 
reſent fears 
Are leſs than horrible inaginings. Shakeſp. Macheth. 


What are our ideas of eternity and immenſity but the re- 
peated additions of certain ideas of imagined parts of duration 
and expanſion, with the infinity of number, in which we can 
come to noend of addition ? Locke. 

(2.) They intended. evil againſt thee, they imagined a mit- 
chievous device. P. xxi. 11. 

IMA GIN ER. A. , [from imagine.] One. who forms ideas. 

The juggler took upon him to know that ſuch an one ſhould 
point in ſuch a place of a garter that was held up; and ftill he 
did it, by firſt telling the zmaginer, and after bi iding the actor 
think. | Bacin's Natural Hiftory. 

IMBe'ciLE. adj. [imbecilis, Lat, imbecille, Fr.] Weak; 
feeble ; wanting ſtrength of either mind or body. 

To ImBe'ci1.=. v. a. [irom the adjeftive. This word is 
corruptly written embezz/e.] To weaken a ſtock or for- 
tune by clandeſtine expences or unjuſt appropriations. 

Princes muſt in a ſpecial manner be guardians of pupils and 
widows, not ſuffering their perions to be oppreſſed, or their 
ſtates imbecri/ed. Taylor's Rule cf Ji ding kel b. 
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Tuneci'tity. . . [imbeciliite, Fr.] 
nels of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfe& rule argueth imbecility and imperfec- 

tion. OCker . 

No imhecility of means the pro- 

/ miſe of God herein. Heoter . 

We that are ſtrong muſt bear the 1mbecility of the impntent, 

and not pleaſe ourſeldes. Hooker. 

That way we are contented to prove, which, being the worſe 

in itſelf, is notwithſtanding now, by reaſon of common imbect- 


Weakneſs ; feeble- 


can prejudice the truth of 


hity, the fitter and likelier to be brooked, Hooker . 
I Strength would be lord of 1miecr/ity, 
And the rude ton would ſtr. Ke his father dead. Shakeſp. 


Imbecility, for ſex and age, was ſuch as they could not lift up 
a hand againſt them. | King Charles. 
When man was fallen, and had abandoned his primitive in- 
nocence, a ttrange imbecility immediately ſeized and laid hold of 
him. li oodeuard Natural Hiflory. 


To IVIBUVBE. v. a. ſimbibo, Lat. imbiber, Fr.] 1. To 
drink in; to draw in. 2. To admit into the mind. 3. 
To drench ; to faturate; to ſcak. This ſenſe, though 
unuſual, perhaps unexampled, is neceſſary in Engliſh, un- 
leſs the word imbue be adopted, which our writers ſeem 


not willing to receive. 
(1.) A pot of aſhes will receive more hot water than cold, 
forafinnch as the warm water im514cth more of the talt. Brows:. 
The torrent mercileſs 1mbibes 


Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes. Sawift. 
ITHlamin'd wide, : 
The dewy-ſkirted clouds imbibe the fun. Thomſon's Autumn. 


Thoſe, that have imbribed this error, have extended the in- 
Aucnce of this belief to the whole goſpel, which they will not 
allow to contain any thing but promiſes. Hammond. 

It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe confuſed notions 
and prejudices it has im5ibed from cuſtom, Locke. 

Converſation with foreigners enlarges our minds, and ſets 
them free from many prejudices we are ready to 1mbibe con- 
cerning them. IWatts's Imfrovement of the Mind. 

(3.) Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruſt, 
which is an earth taſteleſs and indiffolvable in water ; and this 
earth, imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick ſalt. 

| Newton. 
Ius RER. 2. / [tom .imbibe.] That which drinks or 
fucks. | 

Salts are ſtrong imbibers of ſulphurcous ſteams. Arbuthno?. 


act of ſucking or drinking in. 

Moſt powders grow more coherent by mixture of water than 
of oil : the reaſon is the congruity of bodies, which maketh a 
perfecter inhibition and incorporation. Bacon. 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without communi- 
cation of ſubſtance, but in moiſture not; and to all madefac- 
tion there is required an imbib;tion. Bacon. 

A drop of sil, let fall upon a ſheet of white paper, that 
part of it, which, by the 12:5161tion of the liquor, acquires a 
greater continuity and ſome tranſparency, will ap much 
darker than the reſt; many of the incident beams of light be- 
ing now tranſmitted, that otherwiſe would be reflected. Bzy/e. 


ToluniTTER. v. 4. [from bitter.] 1. To make bitter. 
2. To deprive of pleaſure ; to make unhappy. 3. To 
cxaſperate. | | 

(2.) Let them extinguiſh their paſſions which imb#tter their 
lives, and deprive them of their ſhare in the happineſs of the 
community. Addiſon's Frech ol ter , 

Is there any thing that more imbit ters the enjoyments of this 
life than ſhame ? South, 

To IMB OD v. v. a. [from Body.] 1. To condenſe to a body. 
2. To inveſt with matter; to make corporeal. 3. T9 
bring together into one maſs or company; to incorporate. 
4 To incioſe. Improper. | 


(2. An opening cloud reveals 
An heav'nly form imbody'd, and array d 
With robes of light. 
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Id IIS ITIO x. n. , [imbibition, Fr. from imbibe.] The 
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Though aſſiduĩt / in the moſt fixed cogitation be no trouble to 
immaterialized ſpirits, yet is it more than our imbodied ſouls can 


bear without laſſitude. Clanv. Scepfis. 

(3.) I by vow am ſo 1mbodied yours, 

That ſhe which marries you muſt marry me. Shakeſp. 

Never ſince created, man 

Met ſuch imbodied force, as nam'd with theſe, 

Could merit more than that ſmall infantry 

Warr'd on by cranes, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Under their head i all in one. Milton. 
Then Clauſus came, who led a num rous band 

Of troops imbtodied, from the Sabine land. Dryden's Zn. 


(4-) In thoſe ſtrata we ſhall meet with the ſame metal er 
mineral imbodied in ſtone, or lodged in coal, that elſewhere we 
found in marle. Wood ward Natural Hiffury. 


To Iu BODY. v. un. To unite into one mals; to coaleſce. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodiet and imbrutes, till ſhe quite lote 
The divine property of her firſt being. Milton. 
The idea of white, which ſnow vielded yeſterday, and an- 
other idea of white from another ſnow to- day, put together in 
your mind, imbody and run into one. Locke. 


To ImBoO'tL. v. n. [from 40. /] To exeſtuate ; to efferyeſce ; 
to move with violent agitation like hot liquor in a caldton. 
Not now in uſe. 

With whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight imboiling in his haughty heart, 


Knit all his forces, and gan toon unbrace 
His graſping hold. Fairy Veen. 
To Iq BOLD EN. v. à. {from bo!d.] To raiſe to confidence ; 
to encourage. 


—  *Tis neceſſary he ſhould die: 
Nothing imbaldens fin fo much as mercy. Shakeſp. Timon. 
I think myſelf in better plight for a lender thon you are, the 
which hath ſomething imbo/dened me to this unſeaſoned intruſion. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wind(cr. 
I was the more-imbo/dJened, becauſe I found I had a foul con- 


genial to his. Dryaen. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Tmbalden' i by deſpair, he ſtood at bay. Dr yden's En. 


Their virtues and fuperior genius imbo/dened them, in great 
exigencies of ſtate, to attempt the ſervice of their prince and 
country out of the common forms. Swift. 

To ImB0':oM. wv. a. [from %. 1. To hold on the bo- 
ſom ; to cover fondly with the folds of one's garment ; to 
hide under any cover. 2. To admit to the heart, or to 
affection. 

(1. ———— The Father infinite, 


By whom in bliſs 1mbo/or'd fat the Son. Milton. 
Vilkages. imboſom'd ſoft in trees, 

And ſpiry towns by ſurging columns mar d. Thomſon. 
(2.) But glad defire, his late 1m50/0m'd gueſt, 

Yet but a babe, with milk of fight he nurſt. Sidney. 
Who glad t' imboJom his effection vile, 

Did all ſhe might, more plainly to appear. Fairy Yueen. 


To ImBo'unD. v. 4. [from bwund.] To incloſe ; to thut 
in. | | 


That ſweet breath, 
Which was imbounded in this beauteous clay. 
To TuB0'w. w. a. [from bew.] To arch; to vault. 
Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond fure, 
Imbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. Fairy Yyeen. 
Imboxued windows be pretty retiring places for conference: 


Shakeſp. 


they keep both the wind and fun off. Bacon. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the fudious cloiſter's pale, 
And love the high in wed root, 
With antick pillar maſſy proct. Milton. 


Impo'wwEtxT. . /. [from zmbow.] Arch; vault. 
The roof all open, not fo much as any 1mbowmnent near any of 
the walls left. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To INNO ER. vw. a. [from bower.] To cover with a bower ; 
to ſhelter with trees, 
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And ſtocping thence to Ham's imbowering walks, 
In ſpotleſs peace retir'd. omſon. 
Te IMB RANG LZ. v. a To intangle. A low word. 
With ſubtle cobweb cheats 
They're catch'd in knotted law, like nets; 
In which, when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they ſtir, the more they're tangled; Hudibras. 
ImBr1'CcATED. adj. [from imbrex, Latin.] Indented with 
concavities; bent and hollowed like a roof or gutter- 
tile. 
Id ERICA“T ION. . [ inbrex, Latin.] Concave inden- 
ture. 
All is guarded with a well-made tegument, adorned with 
neat imbrications, and many other fineries, Derham. 
To IMBRO“WN] VN. v. a. [from brown.] To make brown; to 
darken ; to obſcure ; to cloud. 
Where the morning ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbzown'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


The foot grows black that was with dirt imbrown'd 

And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Gay. 
Another age ſhall fee the golden ear 

Fnbrown the (lope, and nod on the parterre. Pofe, 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly ſtands. Poje, 


To IM BAU“ E. v. a. [from in and brue.] 1. To ſteep ; to 
ſoak ; to wet much or long. This ſeems indifferently 
written with im or em. I have ſuſtained both modes of 
writing. 2. To pour; to emic moiſture, Obſolete. 

(1.) Thou mad ſt many hearts to bleed 

Of mighty victors, with wide wounds embr u'd, 

And by thy cruel darts to thee ſubdu'd. 

There ſtreams a ſpring of blood fo ſaſt 
From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 
Of that accurſed caitiff. Damel”s Civil Nur. 
The mercileſs Turks, embrued with the Chriſtian blood, 

were weary of ſlaughter, and began greedily to ſeek after the 

ſpoil. Knelles's Hiftory. 

At me, as at 2 mark, his bow he drew, 
Whoſe arrows in my blood their wings imbrue. 

Lucius pities the offenders, 

That would embrue their hands in Cato's blood. 

Lo! theſe hands in murder are 1mbru'd 
Thoſe trembling feet by juſtice are purſu d. 

Theſe, where two ways in And paced divide, 
The direful monſte r from afar deſcry d 
Two bleeding babes depending at her fide ; 
Whoſe panting vitals warm with life, ſhe draws, 

And in their hears embrues her cruel claws. 

His virgin (word ZEgyſthus* veins imbru'd ; 
The — we fell, and-blood aton'd for _ . Pope. 
A. man chuſes rather to paſs by a verbal injury than 

2228. hands in blood. F F Clari FA 

(2.) Some bathed kiſſes, and did oft exzbrue 
The ſugar d liquor through his melting lips. Fairy Veen. 


To ImBrU/TE. v. 4. [from brute] To degrade to brutia- 
lity. 


Sfenſer. 


Sandys. 


Addiſon. 


Prior. 


Pofe. 


I, who erſt contended 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into 2 beaſt ; and mix with beſtial ſlime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. 
To ImBrvu'TE. v. n. To fink down to brutality. 
| The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and iz-brutes, till ſhe quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. Nilton. 
ToImBu's. v. a. [imbuo, Latin. This word, which ſeems 
wanted in cur language, has been propoſed by ſeveral wri- 
ters, but not yet adopted by the reſt. Imbu, French, the 
participial adj. is only uſed.] To tincture deep; to im- 
bibe or ſoak with any liquor or die. | 
I would render this treatiſe intelligible to every rational man, 
however little verſed in ſcholaſtick learning; among whom I ex- 
E it will have a fairer paſſage than among thoſe that ave deep- 
y imbued with other principles, | Digby, 


Milton. 
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Clothes which have once been throughly imbued with black, 
can not well afterwards be dyed into lighter colour. Pole. 
Where the mineral matter is great, ſo as to take the (; e, 
the body appears imbued and tinctured with the colour. 
g Hlcduard. 
Te IuBU“RS E. v. a. ſbeurſe. French.] To ſtock with money. 
This ſhould be emburſe, trom embourſer, French. 


ImrTaBr'LITY. A. /. [imitabilis, Latin.] The quality of 
being imit«ble. 

According to the multifariouſneſs of this imitability, fo are 

the poſſibilities of being. Nerv i. 

LMI TABLE. adj. [imitabilis, Latin; imitable, French ] 1. 

Worthy to be imitated ; delerving to be copied. 2. Poſſible 

to be imitated ; within reach of imitation. | 


(1.) How could the moſt baſe men, and feparate from al! t- 
table qualities, attain to honour bot by an obſervat havin 
courſe ? Kleie Hiflory of the W 1d. 

As acts of parliament are not regarded by molt 7»:1table wri- 
ters, I account the relation of them improper fur hiſtory. 

Hayrtiard, 

(2.) The characters of men placed in lower ſtauous cf life, 
are more uſcful, as being inutable by greater numbers. 
Atf*erbarye 

To I'MITATE. v. @. [imitor, Latin; imiter, French] 1, 
To copy; to endeavour to reſemble. 2. To counterfeit. 
3. To purſue the courſe of a compolition, ſo as to uſe 
parallel images and examples. 

(1.) We imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions han any 


out of your muſkets. Bac. 
Deſpiſe wealth, and imitate a god. Cowley 
I would careſs ſome ſtableinan of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. Man of Tafie. 
(2.) This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 
And that fuſtain'd an iitated ſhield. D-yden's An. 
(3-) For ſhame ! what imitate an ode Gay. 


ImiTA'TION. n. J. [imitatio, Latin; imitation, French] 1. 
"The act of copying; attempt to reſemble. 2. That which 
is offered as a copy. 3. A method of tranflating Jooſer 
than paraphraſe, in which modern examples and illuftra- 
tions are uted for ancient, or domeitict for foreign. 

(2.) Since a true knowledge of nature gives us pleaſure, a 
lively imitation of it, either in poetry or painting, mutt produce 
a much greater; for both theſe arts are nut only true im#atior; 
of nature, but of the bett nature. Dryden. 

(3.) In the way of mitaticn, the tranſlator not only varies from 
the words and ſenſe, but forſakes them as he ſees occaſion; 
and, taking only ſome general hints from the original, runs di- 

viſion on the groundwork. Dryden, 

IaiTATIVE. adj, [imitativus, Latin.] 1. Inclined to copy; 
as, Man is an imitative being. 2. Aiming at reſemblance; 
as, Painting is an imitative att. 3. Formed alter ſome oti- 
ginal. | 

(3-) This temple, leſs in form, with equal grace, 
Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace, Dryden, 


Imita'ToOR. n. . [Latin ; imitatzur, French.] One that 
copies another; one that endeavours to reſemble another. 
Imitatcrs are but a ſexvilc Kind of cattle, fays the poet. 
| Dr zden. 
Imma'culaTe. adj. [immaculatus, Latin; mmmacule, Fr.] 
1. Spotleſs ; pure, unde fiſed. 2. Pure; limpid. 
(.) To keep this commandment immaculats and blameleſt, 


was to teach the golpel of Chriſt. Het. 
His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love tincere, his thoughts /mmnaculzte. Shakeſp. 


The king, whom catholicks count a faint-like and immaci- 


late prince, was taken away in the flower of his age. Eacon, 
Were but my foul gs pure 

From other guilts as that, Heav'n did not hold | 

Ore more 1immaculute. Derhams Sephy 


(2.) Thou clear, inmacu/ate, and ſilver fountain, 
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From whence this ſtream, through muddy paſſages, 
Huth had his current and defil'd himſelf. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
To Imvia'nacLe. v. a. [from manacle.] To fetter; to 
contine. 
Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
'T hou halt immanaci d. | Milton. 
Iumiine. adj. [immanis, Latin.] Vaſt; prodigiouſly 
great. 
IMM N Nr. adj, [immanent, French; in and maneo, Lat.] 
Intrinfick ; inherent ; interral. i 
Judging the infinite eſſence by our narrow ſelves, we aſcribe 
intellections, volitions, and ſuch like immanent actions, to that 
nature which hath nothing in common with us. Glanville. 
What he wills and intends once, he willed and intended 
from all eternity; it being groſsly contrary to the very firſt no- 
tions we have of the infinite perfections of the Divine Nature to 
{tate or ſuppoſe any new immanent att in God. South. 


IuũNMANITEST. adj. [in and manifeff.] Not manifeſt ; not 
plain. Not in uſe. 
A time not much unlike that which was before time, imma- 
niſeſt and unknown. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Imma'xtty. n. , [immanitas, Latin.] Barbarity ; ſavage- 
nels. 
Tt was both impions and unnatural, 
That ſuch mai ty and bloody ſtrife 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. Shakeſp. 
Iumagce'ssIBLE. adj. [in and marceſco, Latin.] Unfad- 
ing Dia. 


Juma'nTIAL. adj. [in and martial.) Not warlike.] 
My pow'rs are unfit, | 
Chafman's Oayſſ. y. 


Myſelf immar tial. 
To Immia'sx. wv. a. {in and naſt] To cover; to dit- 
guiſe. 


I have caſes of buckram for the nonce, to immaſk our noted 
outward garments. Shakeſp. Henry. IV, 


IuxarzATAL. adj. [immateriel, Fr. in and materia, Latin.) 
1. Incorporeal ; diſtinct from matter; void of matter. 2. 


relation. This ſenſe has crept into the converſation and 
writings of barbarians ; but ought to be utterly reje&- 


ed. 

* (1. s are ſpirits immaterial and intellectual, the glo- 
rious inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, where there is nothin 
but light and.immortality ; no ſhadow of matter for tears, die 
contentments, griefs, and uncomfortable paſſions to work upon; 
but all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and ever, do 
dwell. Hcoter. 

As then the ſoul a ſubſtance hath alone, 
Beſides the body, in which ſhe is confin d; 
So hath ſhe not a body of her on, 
But is a ſpirit, and immaterial mind. 


Davies. 


Thoſe immaterial felicities we expect, ſuggeſt the neceſſity of IMMEA'SURABLY. adv. [from immeaſurable.) lmmenſely ; 


preparing our appetites, without which heaven can be no heaven 

to us. Decay of Piety. 

No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite ſpirit can doubt 

of the poſſibility of a finite ſpirit ; thatas, ſuch a thing as is 

emmaterial, does not contain any principle of corruption. 

| Tillotjon. 

ImMMATERITA'LITY. #. , [from immaterial.) Incorporeity; 
diſtinctneſs from body or matter. 

When we know cogitation 1s the prime attribute of a ſpirit, 

we infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality. 

| Watts. 


IA r E RIAL Lx. adv. [from immaterial.] In a manner 


not depending upon matter. 


The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our ſenſes imma- 


#erially ; but ſtreaming in-corporal rays do with them the 
I of the — Frum lines — * the medium 
through which they paſs. Brews's Vulgar Errours. 
ImwaTtE RIALIZED, adj. [from in and materia, Latin. 
Diſtinct from matter; ircorporcal. 


Unimportant ; without weight ; impertinent ; without 
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Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation be no trouble 
to immatertalized ſpirits, yet is it more than our imbodied fouls 
can bear without laſſitude. Clanu. Scepfir. 

IMwaTE'RIALNESS. . /. [from immaterial.] Diſtiinctueſa 
from matter. 

ImwaTE'RIATE, adj. [in and materia, Latin.] Not con- 
fiſting of matter ; incorporeal ; wanting body, 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal and immate- 
riate, whereof there be in nature but few. Bac. 

After a long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, I inter- 

ſome object which is immateriate, or leis materiate ; ſuch 

as this of ſounds. : Bacon. 

IMMATURE. . [immaturus, Latin] 1. Not ripe. 2. 

Not perfect; not arrived at fulneſs or completion. 3. 
Hafty ; early; come to paſs before the natural time 

(2.) The land enterprize of Panama was an ill meaſured 

and immature counſel, grounded upon a falſe account, that 

the paſſages were no better fortified than Drake had left them. 


Baccn. 
This is time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate: 
Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe, 
Sit quiet. Dryden. 
(3.) We are pleaſed, and, call not that death immature, if a 
man lives till ſeventy. Taylor's Rule of living baly. 


IMmMaTtu'rRELY. adv. [from immature.] Too foon ; too 
early ; before ripeneſs or completion. 
IMMATU'RENESS. ; n. . [from immature.] Unripeneſs; 


ImmaTU'RITY. incompleteneſs ; a ſtate ſhort of com- 
pletion. | 
I might reaſonably expect a pardon from the ingenious for 
faults committed in an immaturity of age and j = 
nu. 


Iuxdr ABT LIT v. n. , [immeabilis, Latin.] Want of power 
to paſs. So it is uſed in the example; but it is rather, in- 
capability of affording paſſage. 

From this phlegm proceeds white cold tumours, viſcidity, and 
conſequently immeat1/ity of the juices. Arbuthnot. 

Immea'sURABLE. adj. [in and meaſure] Immenſe; not 
to be meaſured ; indefinitely extenſive. 

Churches reared up to an height immeaſurable, and adorned 
with far more beauty in their reftoration than their founders 


before had given them. Hooker. 
From the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteful, wild. Milton. 
Immeaſurable h they might behold 

In me, of wiſdom nothing more than mean. Milton. 

What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings entertained with, that 
can fee ſuch tremendous objects wandering through thoſe im- 
meaſurable depths of ether ? Addiſon's Guardian, 

Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 

Nor oars to cut th immeaſurable way. Poe Odyſey. 
beyond all meaſure. f 

The Spaniards immegſurably bewail their dead. Stenſer. 

| There ye ſhall be fed, and fill'd 

Immeaſurably ; all things ſhall be your prey. Milton. 


ImMeECHa'NiCaL. adj. [in and mechanical. Not according 
to the laws of mechanicks. | 
We have nothing to do to ſhow any thing that is immechan;- 
cal, or not according to the eſtabhſhed laws of nature. 
Cheyne. 
Nothing will clear a head poſſeſſed with immechanical notions. 
Mead. 
Inme'piacy. n. , [immediatete, French, from immediate. ] 
Perſonal greatneſs ; power of acting without dependance. 
This is a harſh word, and ſenſe peculiar, I believe, to 
Shakeſpeare, 


— He led our pow'rs 
Bore the commifſion of my place and perſon, 
The which immecT:icy may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf yuur brother. Shakeſj. King Lear. 
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Immu'prtare. adj, [immediat, French; in and meds, 
Latin.) 1. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpe to ſomething 
elſe as that there is nothing between them ; proximate ; 
with nothing ——_— 2. Not acting by ſecond cauſes. 
þ ; preſent with regard to time. Prior therefore 

uld not have written more immediate. 

(1.) Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes of the deluge, the 
rains and the waters ; and St. Peter mentions the more remote 
and fundamental cauſes, that conſtitution of the —_— 

urnet, 

(2.) It is much to be aſcribed to the immediate will of God, 


who giveth and taketh away beauty at his pleaſure. Abbot. 
(3-) Immediate are my needs, and my relief | 
Muſt not be tuſt and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. Shakeſp. Timon, 
eath denounc'd that day, 


Which he preſumes already vain, and void, 

Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear'd, 

By ſome immediate ſtroke. Milton's Par. Loft. 

But ſhe, howe'er of vict'ry ſure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay'd ; 
Ard arm'd with more iz:medtate pow er, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid. Prior. 
IũxMEDIAT ELV. adv. [from immediate] 1. Without the 
intervention of any other cauſe or event. 2. Inſtantly ; at 
the time preſent ; without delay. 

(1.) God's acceptance of it, either immediately by himſelf, or 
mediately by the of the biſhop, is that which veſts the 
whole property of a thing in God. South. 

(2.) Her father hath commanded her to flip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
Immediately to marry. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Iunet'DiaTENEsSS. rm. /. [from immediate] 1. Preſence 
with regard to time. 2. Exemption from ſecond or inter- 
vening cauſes. 
Imme'DiCAaBLE. adj. [immedicabilis, Latin.] Not to be 
healed ; incurable. 


My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor leis than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and fefter, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton's Agoniftes. 
JuME'MORABLE., adj, [immemorabilis, Latin.] Not worth 
remembering. 


IMM NMO“AIA L. adj. [immemorial, Fr. in and memoria, Lat.] 
Paſt time of memory; ſo ancient that the beginning can- 
not be traced. | 

All the laws of this kingdom have ſome memorials in writ- 
ing, yet all have not their — in writing; for ſome ob- 
tained their force by immemor. or cuſtom. Hale. 

By a long immemorial practice, preſcription of an aged 

— 4 a hypocriſy, they come to believe that tor a rea- 

lity, which, at firſt practice of it, they themſelves knew to be a 
cheat. South. 

IMME NSE. adj. {immenſe, Fr. immenſus, Lat.] Uali- 
mited ; unbounded ; infinite. 

O goodneſs infinite neſs immenſe 

That all this good of evil ſhall produce Milton. 

As infinite duration hath no relation unto motion and time, 
ſo infinite or immenſe eſſence hath no relation unto body; but 
is a thing diſtin from all corporeal magnitude, which we mean 
when we ſpeak of immenſity, and of God as of an immenſe 
dei 


ng. : Grew, 

Imme'nsELY. adv. [from immenſe.) Infinitely ; without 
meaſure. 

> We ſhall find that the void ſpace of our ſyſtem is immenſely 

bigger than all its corporeal mals. Bentley. 

Iune'nsiTY, =. /. [immenſite, Fr.] Unbounded greatneſs ; 
infinity. 

By the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, as often as 

. — any idea of ſpace, we get the idea of . 3 

ocle. 

He that will conſider the i-:men/ity of this fabrick, and the 

great variety that is to be found in this inconſiderable part of 
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it which he has to do with, may think that in other manſions 
of it there may be other and different intelligent beings. 


Lacke. 
All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 
And millions which the glaſs can ne'er delcry, 
Loſt in the wilds of vaſt ;72menſity, 
Are ſuns, are centers. Blacl more Creation. 
ImmensSURAaBILITY. A. /. [from immenſurable.] Impoſ- 
ſibility to be meaſured. 
ImME'wSURABLE, adj. [in and menſurabilis, Latin.] Not. 
to be meaſured, 


To Immz'xGe. v. a. [immergo, Latin.] To put under 
water. 

Imme'rIT. . / [immerito, Lat.] Want of worth; want 
of deſert. This is a better word than demerit, which is 
now uſed in its ſtead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there expreſſions of a 
paſſion, reaſon and my own immerit tell me it muſt not be for 
me. Suckling. 

To Imueg'rse. wv. a. [immerſus, Latin.] 1. To put under 
water. 2. To fink or cover deep. 3. To keep in a ſtate 
of intellectual depreſſion. 

(2.) He ſtood 

More than a mile immers'd within the wood; 

At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obſerved that they were immerſed in their rocks, quar- 
ries, and mines, in the ſame manner as they are at this day found 
in all known parts of the world. Woodwwar a 
3.) It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, which, 
in times of popery, was called the nation of ſaints, ſhould now 
have leſs appearance of religion in it than any other neighbour- 
ing ſtate or kingdom; whether they be ſuch as continue ftill 
immerſed in the errors of the church of Rome, or ſuch as are 

. recovered out of them. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

We are prone to engage ourſelves with tho buſineſs, the plea- 
ſures, and the amuſements of this world : we give ourſelves up 
too greedily to the purſuit, and immer ſe ourſelves too deeply in 
the enjoyments of them. Atterbury. 

It is impoſſible to have a lively hope in another life, and yet 
be deeply immerſed in the enjoyments of this. Atterbury. 

ImMe'rSE. adj. [ immerſus, Latin. ] Buried; covered : 
ſunk deep. | 

After long inquiry of things immerſe in matter, I interpoſe 
ſome object which is immateriate, or leſs materiate; ſuch as 
this of ſounds, that the inte!le& may become not n 

con. 

Iuux'RstOo N. n. , [immerſio, Latin; immerſion, French. ] 
1. The act of putting any body into a fluid below the 
ſurface. 2. The ſtate of ſinking below the ſurface of a 
fluid. 3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loſt in any 
reſpeQ. 

aan mother is ſaid to have dipped him, when he 
was a child, in the river Styx, which made him invulnerable 
all over, excepting that part which the mother held in her hand 
during this immerſian. Adtiſon's Guardian. 

3-) Many perſons, who, through the heat of their luſts and 

. Paſſions, through the contagion of ill example, or too deep an 
immer/ion in the affairs of life, ſwerve from the rules of their 
holy faith; yet would, upon extraordinary warning, be brought 
to comply with them. Atterbury. 

IMmmeTHO'DICAL. adj. [in and methodical.) Confuſed ; be- 
ing without regularity ; being without method. 

Bayle com the anſwering of an immethodical au- 
thor to the hunting of a duck : when you have him full in 
your fight, he gives you the flip, and becomes inviſible. 

Addiſon. 

IumtTHRo'Dically. adv. [from immethodical.] With- 


out method ; without order. 3 
I'mwitneNce. n. /. [from imminent.] Any ill impending 
immediate or near _ A word not in uſe. 
I do nat ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death ; 
But dare all imminence, that and men 


Addreſs their dangers in. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſua. 
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V'MMINENT. adj. [ imminent, French; imminens, Latin.] 
Impendirg ; at hand ; threatening. Always in an ill 


ſente. 
What dangers at any time are imminent, what evils hang 


over our heads, Cod doth know, and not we. Hooker. 
Three times to-day 
You have defended me from iu ent death. Shakeſp. 
Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils iz1inent 3 and on her knee | 
. Hath begg d, that I will ſtay at home to-day. Shakeſp. 
To them preach'd 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
In priſon, under judgments imminent. Milton. 
Men could not fail without 17:zzzent danger and inconveni- 
ences. Pope. 
Tolumi'xGLE. v. a. in and ming/e.] To mingle ; to mix; 
to unite. 


Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy life 
Toil'd, tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 
Where purity and peace mingle charms. Thomſon. 

Imminu'TION. x. /. [from imminuo, Lat.] Diminution ; 
decreafe. 

Theſe revolutions are as exactly uniform as the earth's are, 

which could not be, were there any place for chance, and did 
not a Providence continually overſee and ſecure them from all 
alteration or 14a, mution. Ray on the Creation, 
ImwiscrBt'LITY. 2. , [from immiſcible.} Incapacity of 
being mingled. 
Ius CIS LE. adj. [in and miſcible.] Not capable of be- 
ing mingled. Clariſſa. 
Imm1'ss10w. n. , [immiſſia, Latin.] The act of ſending 
in; contrary to emiſſion. | 
To IMMI“ T. v. n. [3mmitt9, Lat] To ſend in. 
To IuMI“X. wv. a. (in and mix.] To mingle. 
Samfon, with theſe i-mmixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf. Milton, 
ImMi'xaBLE. adj. [in and mix] Impoſſible to be min- 
led. | 

Fill a glaſs ſphere with ſuch liquors as may be clear, of the 
ſame colour, and immu xable. | Wilkins. 

ImmoBi'LITY. n. , [immobilits, French, from immobilis, 
Latin.] Unmoveableneſs; want of motion; reſiſtance to 
motion. 

The courſe of fluids through the vaſcular ſolids muſt in time 
harden the fibres, and aboliſh many of the canals ; from whence 
drineſs, weakneſs, immobility, and debility of the vital force. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
IMMO DERATE. adj. [immedere, Fr. immoderatus, Lat.] 
Exceſlive ; exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very effectual for the preſervation of health, is 
a quiet and cheartul mind, not afflicted with violent paſſions, or 
diſtracted with imma ate cares. Ray on the Creation. 

IMMO“ DERATELY. adv [from immoderate.] In an exceſ- 
| live degree. 
Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tibalt's death. Shakeſp. 
| The hear weakened more and more the arch of the earth, 
ſucking out the moiſture that was the cement of its parts, dry- 
ing it immoderately, and chapping it. Burnet's Theory, 
IMMO DF RAT ION. n. , [immaderation, Fr. from immode- 
rate.] Want of moderation; excels. 
Iumo'pesT. adj. [immedeſte, French; in and medeft.] 1. 
Wanting ſhame ; wanting delicacy or chaſtity. 2. Un- 
chaſte ; impure. 3. Obſcene. 4. Unreaſouable ; exor- 
bitant; arrogant. f 
(1.) She railed at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be fo zmmodeft to 
| v-rite to one that ſhe knew would flout her. Shakeſp. 
4 (2.) Immodeft deeds you hinder to be wrought; 
q But we proſcribe the leaſt immodeft thought. 
: (3.) Tis needful that the molt immodęſt word 
Be lock d upon, and learn'd ; which once attain d, 


Dryden. 
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Comes to no farther uſe 


But to be known and hated. Shakeſp. Henry lv. 
Immodzft words admit of no defence, 4 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. Roſcommon , 


Immo'pesTyY. A/. [immodeſtie, Fr. from immedeſt.] Want 
of modeſty ; indecency. 

It was a picee of immaleſly. Pope. 

To I MMOLATE. v. a. [imms/s, Lat. immoler, Pt.] 1. To 
ſacrifice ; to kill in ſacrifice. 2. To offer in ſacriſice. 

(1.) Theſe courtiers of applauſe being oftentimes reduced to 

live in want, theſe coſtly trifles ſo ingroſſing all that they can 

ſpare, that they frequently enough are forced to immolate their 


own deſires to their vanity. Boyle. 
(2.) Now 1mmolate the tongnes, and mix the wine, 
Sacred to Neptune and the powers divine. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Iumora'tTION. n. f. [immolation, Fr. from immolate.] 
The act of ſacrificing. 2. A ſacrifice offered. 
(1.) In the picture of the immolation of Ifaac, or Abraham 
ſacrificing his fon, Iſaac is deſcribed as a little boy. Brown, 
(2.) We make more barbarous 1molations than the moſt ſa- 
vage heathens. | Decay of Fiety. 
IMMo'MENT. adj. [in and moment.] Trifling ; of no im- 
portance or value. A barbarous word. 
I ſome lady-trifles have reſerv'd, 
Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 


As we greet modern friends withal. Shakeſp. 
Immo'rAaL. adj. [in and moral.] 1. 2 regard to 
the laws of natural religion ; as, a flatterer of vice is an 


immoral man. 2. Cantrary to honeſty ; diſhoneſt : as, 
deſertion of a calumniated friend is an immoral action. 

Imvmora'LiTY. n. [from immoral.] Diſhoueſty ; want 
of virtue; contrariety to virtue. 

Such men are put into the commiſſion of the peace who encau- 
rage the groſſeſt 77zmora/tties, to whom all the bawds of the 
ward pay contribution. Sit. 

IMMO RTAL. adj. [immertalis, Latin] 1. Exempt from 
death; being never to die. 2. Never ending; perpe- 
tual. 

( 1.) To the king eternal, immortal, inviſible, the only wiſe 

God, be glory for ever. 1 Tim. i. 17. 
Her body ſleeps in Capulet's monument, 
And her immortal part with angels lives. Shale ſp. 
There was an opinion in groſs, that the ſoul was immortal. 
Abbct's Deſcrip.ton of the World. 
—— The Paphian queen, 

With gored hand, and veil forudely torn, 
Like terror did among th' wnmortals breed, | 
Taught by her wound that goddeſſes may bleed. Waller, 

(2.) Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 

Immortal longings in me. Shakeſt. Ant. and Cleo, 


ImwmorRTA'LITY. n. /. [immortalite, Fr. from immrial.] 1. 

Exemption from death ; life never to end. 2. Exemption 
from oblivion. 

(1.) This corruptible ſhall put on incorruption, and this 


mortal, immortality. 1 Cortath. 
Quaft immortality and joy. Milton. 

He th" mmortality of fouls proclaim'd, | 
Whom th” oracle of men the wiſeſt nam'd. Denham. 


His exiſtence will of itſelf continue for ever, unleſs it be de- 
ſtroyed ; which is impoſſible, from the immutability of God, 
and the nature of his :mmortality. | Cheyne. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a ſpirit, 
we infer its immateriality, and thence its :mmortality. atts. 

Iumo's TALLY. adv. [from the adjective.] So as never 
to die. . | | 
To Imumo'xTALIZE. v. 4. {[immortaliſer, Fr. from immor- 
tal.) 1. To make immortal ; to perpetuate”; to exempt 
from death. 2. To exempt from oblivion. 

| (1. ) For mortal things defire their like to breed, 

That fo they may their kind immortalize. Dawes. 
(2-) Drive them from Orleans, and be immortaliæ d. 

Shakeſpeare, 
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To INM Mo RTAL IZE. v. a. To become immortal. This 
word is, I think, peculiar to Pere. 
Fix the year preciſe, 
When Britiſh bards begin t' inmortalixe. Pope. 
Inmo'rTALLY. adv. [from immortal] With exemption 
from death; without end. 
There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours |! Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
What pity 'tis that he cannot wallow immortally in his ſen- 
fual plealures ! Bentley. 


Immo'veaBLE. a. [in and moveable.) 1. Not to be forced 
from its place. 2. Not liable to be carried away ; real in 
law. 3. Unſhaken; unaffeQted. 

(1.) We ſhall not queſtion his removing the earth, when he 
finds an immo able baſe to place his engine upon. Brown. 
2.) When an executgr meddles with the immoveable eſtate, 
before he has ſeized on the moveable goods, it may be then ap- 
pealed from the execution of ſentence. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
(3.) How much happier is he, who, centring on himſelf, re- 
mains iumovable, and ſiniles at the madneſs of the dance about 
him! Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 

Tmmo'vasLy. adv. [from immovable.) In a ſlate not to be 
ſhaken. 

Immowvably firm to their duty, when they could have no pro- 
ſpect of reward. Atterbury. 


Immunity. n. / [immunite, Fr. immunitas, Lat.] 1. 
Diſcharge from any obligation. 2. Privilege ; exemption 
from onerous duties. 3. Freedom. ; 

(1.) Of all things harmleſs whatſoever there is, which the 
whole church doth obſerve, to argue for any man's — 
from obſerving the ſame, it were à point of moſt inſolent mad- 
neſs. Hooker. 

(2.) Granting great immumties to the commons, they pre- 
vailed ſo far as to cauſe Palladius to be proclaimed _—_— 

| iduey. 

Simon ſent to Demetrius, to the end he ſhould give the land 
an immurity, becauſe all that Tryphan did was to ſpoil. 

1 Mac. xii. 34. 

The laity invidiouſly aggravate the rights and immunities of 
the clergy. Spratt's Sermons. 

(3-) Common apprehenſions entertain the antidotal condition 
of Ireland, conceiving only in that land an immunity from ve- 
nomous creatures. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

But this annex'd condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, you diſown. Dryden, 


To IudMU RR. v. a. [in and murus, Lat. emurer, old French, 
ſo that it might be written emmure.] To incloſe within 


walls ; to confine ; to ſhut up; to impriſon. 
Pity, you ancient ſtones, theſe tender babes, 


Whom envy hath zmmwr'd within your walls. Shakeſp. 
One of theſe three contains her heav'nly picture; | 
And ſhall I think in ſilver ſhe's immur d Shakeſp. 


At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immared with a 
wooden veſlel, but he did couutenance the landing in his long- 
boat. Motten. 

Lyſimachus immured it with a wall. Sandy's Travels. 

Though a foul fooliſh priſon her immure | 

On earth, ſhe, when eſcap'd, is wile and pure. Denham. 


Imwu'rs, A. / [from the verb.] A wall; an incloſure, as 
in Shazeſpere, but perhaps no where elle. 
Their vow is made 

To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong izzmures 

The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 

With wanton Paris fleeps. Shahkeſþ. 

Tunv's1CaL. adj. [in and muſical.] Inharmonious ; want- 
ing proportion of found. 

All ſounds are either muſical, which are ever equal, or im- 
muſical, which are ever unequa), as the voice in ſpeaking, and 
whifperings. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

We conſider the m, Kc note of all ſwans we ever beheld 
or heard of, Browns. 
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ImvoTanri'iiTy. . ,. [immualilis, Lat. immutabilite, 
Fr. from immutable.) Exemption from change; invatia- 
bleneſs ; unchangeableneſs. 

The immutability of God they ftrive unto, by working af. 
ter one and the ſame manner, Hater. 
His exiſtence will of itſelf continue for ever, unleſs it be de- 

ſtroyed; which is impoſſible, from the izzmutabii'y of God. 
Cheyne's Philſophical Principles, 

IMMU'TAYPLE. adj. [immutabiiis, Lat.] Unchangeable ; 

invariable ; unalterable. 
By two immutable things, in which it was impoſſible for God 
to lye, we have a ſtrong conſolation. Heb. vi. 
=Y threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou may 'it revoke ; 
But if immutable and fix d they ſtand, 
Continue (till thyſelf to give the ſtroke, 
And let not foreign foes oppreſs thy land. Dryden. 

IuuurA TY. adv. [from immutable.) Unalterably ; in- 
variably ; unchangeably. 

His love is like his eſſence, immutably eternal. Boyle. 

Iu v. n. ſ. [imp, Welch, a ihoot, a lprout, a ſprig.] A 
ſon; the offspring ; progeny. 2. A ſubaltern devil; a 
puny devil. In this ſenſe 'tis ſtill retained. 

g.) That noble np your fon. Lord Cromnvell ta K. Henry. 


And thou molt dreaded in of higheſt Jove, 
Fair Venus” ſon. 


The tender imp was weaned from the teat. Fairfux. 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Sha leſp. Henry V. 
(2.) Such we deny not to be the i%%“uũ9es and limbs of Satan. 


Fairy Qneru. 


Hotter. 
be ſerpent after long debate, irreſolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final ſentence choſe, 
Fit veſl:1, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark ſuggeſtions hide 
From ſharpeſt fight, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


As ſoon as you can hear his knell, 
This god on earth turns d in hell; 
And lo! his miniſters of (tate, 
Transform'd to imps, his levee wait. 


Swift. 


To Ixr. v. a. [impio, to engratf, Welſh.] To lengthen or 


enlarge with any thing adiciticious. It is originally a tern 
uſed by falconers, who repair a hawk's wing with adſciti- 
tious feathers. 

If then we ſhall ſhake off our ſlaviſh yoke, 


Imp out our drooping country's broken wings. Shakeſp. 
New rchellions raiſe 

Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 

Her broken league to in her ſerpent wings. Milton, 


Help, ye tart ſatyriits, to 1p my rage 
With all the ſcorpions that ſhould whip this age. 
Cleaveland, 
With cord and canvas from rich Hamburgh ſent, 
His navy's molted wings he nps once more. 
New creatures riſe, 
A moving mals at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; 

Till ſhocting out with legs, and imp d with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings. 
The Mercury of heav'n, with filver wings 

Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoſt. Southern. 

To IurA cr. v. a. [imfadtus, Latin.] To drive cloſe or 

hard. | 

They are angular ; but of what particular figure is not eaſy 

to determine, hecauſe of their being inpραεh] lo thick and con- 

fuledly together. Weoodzvard on Fs. 

To Ime«txT. wv. a. [in and faint.] To paint; to deco- 
rate with colours. Not in uſe. 

Never yet did inſurrection want 

Such water-colouxs to ?mfaint his cauſe. Shakeſf. 

To IATA IR. v. a. [empirer, to make worſe, Fr. Shinner.] 

To dimimth ; to injure ; to make worſe ; to leſſen in 
quantity, value, or excellence. 

To change any ſuch law, muſt needs, with the common ſort, 

impair and wenken the force of thoſe grounds whereby all laws 

are made effetual, H.oker, 


Dryde Hts 


Dryden. 
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Objects divine 
Muſt needs imfair, and weary human ſenſe, 
That ſoon refreth'd him weary'd, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had imbair d, 
Or thirſt. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
Nor was the work impair'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th approaches of too warm a lun, Pope. 
In years he ſeem'd, but not zz7pair'd by years. Pope. 
To IM AIR. v. n. To be leſſened or worn out. 


Fleth may impair, quoth he, but reaſon can _— A 
airy Queen 


Id AIR. n. , [from the verb.] Diminution ; decreaſe ; 
Not uſed. 

A loaditone kept in undue poſition, that is, not lying on the 
meridian, or with its poles inverted, receives in longer time in- 
fair in activity and exchange of faces, and is more powerfully 
preſerved by lite than duſt of ſteel. i Brown. 

Imra'inMENT. . /. [trom impair.] Diminution ; injury. 

His poſterity, at this diſtance, and after fo perpetual imbair- 
ment, cannot but condemn the poverty of Adam's conception, 
that thought to obſcure himſelt from his Creator in the ſhade of 
the garden. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Imya'LeABLE. adj. [impalpable, Fr. in and palpable.) Not 
to be perceived by touch. 

If beaten into an imfalpable powder, when poured out, it 
will emulate a liquor, by reaſon that the ſmallneſs of the parts 
do make them eaſy to be put into motion. Br yle. 

7% IU ARADISE. v. a. [imparidiſare, Italian.] To put in 
a place or ſtate reſembling paradiſe in felicity. 

This tzparadiſed neighbourhood made Zelmane's ſoul cleave 

unto her, both through the ivory caſe af her body, and the ap- 


—— — 


Milton. 


parel which did over-cloud it. Sidney. 
— — All my fouls be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone "Fi 
+ 4 underſtand, and grow, and ſee. Denne. 


Thus theſe two, 

Imparadis'd in one another's arms, 

The happier Eden, ſhall enjoy their fill 

Of bliſs on blits. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Iura'riTyY. n. /. [imparitas, impary, Latin.] 1. Inequa- 
lity ; diſproportion. 2. Oddneſs; indiviſibility into equal 
ts. 

(1.) Some bodies are hard, ſome ſuft: the hardneſs is cauſed 
chiefly by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and their imparity with 
the tangible parts. Bacon. 

(2.) What verity is there in that numeral conceit, in the la- 
teral diviſion of man, by even and odd; and ſo by parity or in- 
far ity of letters in mens names, to determine misfortunes on ei- 
ther fide of their bodies? Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To IMA RR. v. a. [in and park.] To incloſe with a park; 
to ſever ſrom a common. 

To IMPA'RT. v. @. imtartior, Lat.] 1. To grant; to 
give. 2. To make known; to ſhow by words or tokens. 


3. To commnuicate ; to grant as to a partaker. 
(1.) High ſtate and honours to others im art, 
But give me your heart. 
(2.) Gentle lady, 
When firſt I did impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth 1 had : 
Ran in my veins. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
As in confeſſion the revealing is for the eaſe of a man's heart, 
ſo ſecret men come to the knowledge of many things, while 
men rather diſc than impart their minds. Bacon. 
ou to me thy thoughts 


Dryden. 


Was wont, I mine to thee was wont t' impart. Milton, 
(3-) I find thee knowing of thyſelf; _ 
Expreſſing well the ſpirit within thee free, 2 
ton. 


| My image, not imparted to the brute. ; 

Tur a'gTIAL, adj. [impartial, Fr. in and part ial.] Equi- 
table ; fiee from regard to party; indifferent ; diſintereſl- 
ed; equal in diftribution of juſtice ; juſt. It is uſed a8 
well of actions as perſons; an imf artial judge; an infar- 
tial ſentence. 
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Succeſs I hope, and fate I cannot fear : 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name; 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame. Dryden's Xx, 
ImranTIA'LITY. n. ſ. [impartialite, French ; from impar- 
tial.) Equitableneſs; juſtice ; indifference. 

A pious and well diſpoſed will gives not only diligence, buy 
alſo wpartiality to the underſtanding in its ſearch into religion, 
which is abiolutely neceſſary to give ſucceſs unto our inquiries 
into truth; it being ſcarce poſſible for that man to hit the mark, 
whole eye is ſtill — upon ſomething beſide it. South, 


Iq AAKTIAT LY. adv. (from impartial.] Equitably ; with 


indifferent and unbiaſſed judgment ; without regard to par- 
ty or intereſt ; juſtly ; honeſtly. 

Since the Scripture promiſes eternal 1 and pardon of 
ſin, upon the ſole condition of faith and ſincere obedience, it is 
evident, that he only can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whole 

_ conſcience impartially tells him that he has rmed the re- 
quired condition. - South, 

Imea'xTIBLE. adj. [impartib'e, Fr. from impart.) Com- 
municable ; to be conferred or beſtowed. This word is 
elegant, though uſed by few writers. 

The ſame body may be conceived to be more or leſs imparti- 
ble than it is active or heavy. Digby. 

Imra'sSABLE. adj. [in and paſſable.) Not to be paſſed ; 
not admitting paſſage ; impervious. 

There are in America many high and inpaſſuble W 22 


which are very rich. aleigh, 
Over this gulf 
Impaſſable, impervious ; letus try, 
To tound a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 


When Alexander would have paſſed the Ganges, he was told 
by the Indians that all beyond it was either impaſſable marſhes, 
or ſandy defarts. Temple. 

Imras$S1BULITY. n. ,. [impaſſibilite, Fr. from impaſſible.] 
Exemption from ſuffering ; inſuſceptibility of injury from 
external things. 

Two divinities might have pleaded their prerogative of im- 
paſſibility, or at leaſt not have been wounded by any mortal hand, 

: Dryden's An. Dedication, 

Imea'ss1BLE. adj. [impaſſible, Fr. in and paſſio, Lat.] In- 

capable of ſuffering ; exempt from the agency of external 
cauſes ; exempt from pain. 

If the upper ſoul check what is conſented to by the will, in 
compliance with the fleſh, and can then hope that, after a few 
years of ſenſuality, that rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally caſt 
off, drop into a perpetual impaſſible nothing, take a long progreſs 
into a land where all things are forgotten, this would be tome 


colour. | Hammecnd, 
Secure of death, I ſhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked and impaſſible depart. Dryden, 


Imea's$1BLENEss. n. . [from imfpaſible.] Impaſſibility; 
exemption from pain. | 
How ſhameleſs a partiality is it, thus to reſerve all the ſenſua- 
lities of this world, and yet cry out for the 77zpa/ibleneſs of the 
next ? | Decay of Piety: 
lu me $SIONED. adj. [in and paſſon.] Diſordered by pal- 
on. 
So, ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all impaſſon d, thus began. Milton. 
Imra's51ve. adj. [in and paſſrve.] Exempt from the agen- 
cy of external cauſes. 
She told him what thoſe empty phantoms were, | 
Forms without bodies, and i-paffive air. Dryd. Eu. 
Pale funs, unfelt at diſtance, roll away 
And on the izpaſſive ice the lightnings play. Pope. 
Imea'sTED. adj. [in and paſte.] Concreted as into paſte. 
This word is not in uſe. 
Horridly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons, 
Bak'd and impaſted with the parching firess Shak, Hamlet, 
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Iura'rTIENCE. x. ſ. [impatience, Fr. impatientia, Latin.] 
1. Inability to ſu pain z rage | eri 2. Ve- 


hemence of temper ; heat of paſſion. 3. Inabilicy to ſuf- 
fer delay ; eagerneſs. 
(r.) All the power of his wits has given way to his 


ee 
t to m was u t 
not raſhneſs or impatience. oi = le. 


Imra'TIENT. adj. [impatient, Fr. impatiens, Lat.] 1. Not 
able to endure ; incapable to bear: with of. 2. Furious 
with pain; unable to bear pain. 3. Vehemently agitated 
by ſome painful paſſion; with art before the occaſion : 
with of impatience is referred more to the thing, with at 
to the perſon. 4. Hot; haſty. 5. Eager; ardently de- 
firous ; not able to endure delay: with for before the 


thing deſired. 
(1.) Fame, impatient of extremes, 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. _ Pope. 
(2.) he tortur'd ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound. Dryd. 
(3.) To be impatient at the death of a concerning 


whom it was certain he muſt die, is to mourn becauſe thy friend 

was not born an . Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

(4-) The ampatient man will not give himſelf time to be in- 

formed of the matter that lies before him. Addiſon, Spectator. 
(J.) The mighty Czfar waits his vital hour, 


Impatient for the world, and graſps his promis'd pow'r. 


Dryden. 

On the ſeas prepar d the veſſel ſtands ; 
Th' imfatient mariner thy ſpeed demands. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Imra'TIENTLY. adv, [from impatient.} 1. With rage, 
under uneaſineſe. 2. Paſſionately ; ardently. 3. Eager- 


ly; with great deſire. 
that he would not 


(2.) He conſidered one thing fo —— 
admit any thing elſe to be worth con — Clarendon, 


To IMPA'TRONIZE. v. 4. | impatroniſer, Fr. in and patro- 
nize.] To gain to one's ſelf the power of any ſeigniory. 
This word is not uſual. 

The ambition of the French king was to impatronize himſelf 
of the dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 
To lmra'wn. v. a. [in and pawn.] To impignorate ; to 
pawn ; to pive as a pledge to PR. 
Co to the king, and let there be impatun d 
Some ſurety for a ſafe return again. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
Many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in bation 
Of what your reverence ſhall invite us to ; 
Therefore take heed how you impaun our 
How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. Shakeſp. 

To IMPE'ACH. v. a. [empecher, Fr.] 1. To hinder; to 
impede. This ſenſe is little in uſe. 2. To accuſe by 
publick authority. 

(1.) Each door he opened without any breach ; 
There was no bar to ſtop, nor foe him to impeach. Spenſer. 
His ſons did impeach his journey to the Holy Land, and vex- 


ed him all 2 of cf wo . Davies. 
If they will zmpeac of an army, which the 

have no reaſon to think n to reſiſt, they put — 

ſelves out of all expectation of mercy. Hayward. 


A defluction on my throat impeached my utterance. Howel. 
(2.) They were both zmpeached by a houſe of — 

Addiſon. 

Great difſentions were kindled between the nobles and com- 

mons on account of Coriolanus, whom the latter had impeach- 

ed. | Swift. 

Iurz'acn. u. /. [from the verb.] Hinderance ; let; im- 


iment. 


Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 
If here you hous d him, here he would have been; 
If he were mad, he would not plead to coldly. Sbaleſp. 
ImyE'aCcHABLE. adj. [from impeach.) Accuſable; charge- 
able. 
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Had God omitted poſitive laws to give religion to the 
re. 


Iur Ac ER. 2. , [from impeach.] An accuſer ; one who 
1 do accuſation agaiaft another. 

Many of our fierceſt zmpeachers would leave the delinquent to 

the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Im>pt'acumEnNT. . ſ. [from impeach.) 1. Hinderance ; 
let; impediment ; obſtruction, Not in uſe. 2. Publick 
accuſation ; charge preferred. 

(r.) Tell us what things, during your late continuance there, 
are moſt offenſive, and the greateſt impeachment to the good go- 
vernment thereof. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Tell thy king I do not ſeek him now ; 

But could be willing to march on to Calais, 

Without impeachment. Shakefſp. Henry V. 

Neither is this acceflion of neceſſity any impeachment to 
Chriſtian liberty, or enſnaring of mens conſciences. 


Sander ſon. 

(2.) The king, provok'd to it by the queen, 
Devis d inpeachments to impriſon him. Shak. Rich. III. 
The lord Somers, though his accuſers would gladly have 
dropped their impeachment, was inſtant with them for the proſe- 
cution. Addi ſon. 

Tae conſequences of Coriolanus's impeachment had like to 
have been fatal to their ſtate. Swift. 

Tolmee'arL. v. 4. [in and pearl.) 1. To form ja reſem- 
blance of pearls. 2. To decorate as with pearls. 
(1.) Innumerable as the ſtars of night, 

Or ſtars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 

Impearls on every leaf, and ev'ry flower. Milton. 

(2.) The dews of the morning impeari thorn, and ſcat- 
terdiamonds on the verdant mantle of the earth. Dig iy to Pope. 

TmygccanrLitY. n. ſ. [impeccabilite, French, from in- 
peccable.) Exemption from fin ; exemption from fai- 
lure. | 

Infallibility and impeccability are two of his enazny" 

op. 
Imre'ccaBLE. adj. [impeccable, Fr. in and ecco, Latin.] 
Exempt from poſſibility of fin. 

That man pretends he never commits any act prohibited by 
the word of God, and then that were a rare charm to render 
him impeccable, or that is the means of conſecrating every fin of 
his. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Tolmee'pe. v. a. [impedio, Lat.] To hinder ; to let; to 


obſtruct. 
All the forces are muſtered to impede its paſſage. 


Decay of Piety. 
The way is open, and no ſtop to force 
The ſtars return, or to impede their courſe. Creech. Manil. 
Imyz'DiMENT. n. ſ. [impedimentum, Lat.] Hinderance ; 
let; impeachment ; obſtruction; oppoſition. 

The minds of beaſts grudge not at their bodies comfort, nar 
are their ſenſes letted from enjoying their objects: we have the 
impediments of honour, and the torments of conſcience. 
| : Jidne y. 

What impediments there are to hinder it, and which were 
the ſpeedieſt way to remove them. Hooker . 

The life is led moſt happily wherein all virtue is exerciſed 
without impediment or let. Hooker. 

But for my tears, 
The moiſt izepediments unto my ſpeech, 
I had foreſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke. 
— May I never 
To this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 
Dream of impediment. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


They bring one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
ſpeech. Mark, vii. 32. 
Fear is the greateſt impediment to martyrdom ; and he that 
is overcome by little arguments of 2 will hardly conſent to 
loſe his life with torments. aylor”'s Rule of living loch. 
Aas 


Shakeſpeare. 


To Impe'L. v. a. [impellb, Lat.] 
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Free from th" i of light and noiſe, 
Man, thus retir'd, his nobler thoughts employs. Waller. 
2 2 o drive on towards a 
int; tou to preſs on. 
2 So Myrri's mind, impeil d on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryden t Ox i 1. 
The + impell d me on a craggy coaſt. Pope. 
Attend th 2 thy ſail P Od; 
ttend thy vo „ and 1 thy fails. "s 75. 
A — —2 the Fa — ſends, W 
And ſev'ral men inpelt to ſev ral ends; 
This drives them conſtant to a certain coaſt. Pope. 


ImyE'LLENT. n. J [impellens, Lat.] An impulſive pow- 


er; A power that drives forward. 
How fuch a variety of motions ſhould be regularly managed, 
in ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſages, by mere blind 
and material conveyances, I have not the leaſt conjecture. 
G 


To IMPE'ND. v. . [impendeo, Lat.] 1. To hang over. 


3 To be at hand; to preſs nearly. It is uſed in an ill 
enſe. 
(r.) Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impends ; 
Ulyfles comes, and death his * attends. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(2.) It expreſſes our deep forrow for our paſt fins, and our 


lively ſenſe of God's impending wrath. Smalridge's Sermons. 
No ſtory I unfold of publick woes, 
Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odyſey. | 


Imre 'NDENT. adj, [impendens, Lat.) Imminent; hanging 
over; — cloſely. In an ill ſenſe. 

If the evil feared or impendent be a greater ſenſible evil than 
the good, it over-rules the appetite to averſation. Hale. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormond's duke: pendent in the air 
Let his keen ſabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 
IMyENDENCE. 7. /. [from impendent.] The tate of hang- 
ing over; near approach. 

Good ſometimes is not ſafe to be attempted, by reaſon of the 
imſendence of a greater ſenſible evil. Hale. 

IMPENETRABILITY. #. . [impenetrabilite, Fr. from im- 
penetra'le.) 1. Quality of not being pierceable, or per- 
meable. 2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſion. 

(1.) All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are either hard 
or may be hardened ; and we have no other evidence of univer- 
ſal impenetrability, beſides a large experience, without an ex- 

mental exception. Newton's Optics. 

IMPE'NETRABLE. adj. [impenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis, 
Lat.] 1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered by any 
external force. 2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 4. Not to be 
affected; not to be moved. 
(1.) With hard'ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their ſtrokes repeat, 
Before th' impenetrable ſhield was wrought. Dryden. 


(2.) Deep into ſome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ſtars or ſun. Dryden. 


The mind frights itſelf with any thing reflected on in groſs: 


things, thus offered to the mind, carry the ſhew of nothing but 
difficulty in them, and are thought to be wrapped up in _ - 
trable abſcurity. ke. 
(4+) It is the moſt inpenetrable cur 
That ever kept with men. 
Let him alone; | 
I'll follow him no more with bootleſs prayers. Shakeſp. 
Some will never believe a propoſtion in — if any thing 


can be faid againſt it: they will be credulous in all affairs of 


lite, but impenetrable by a ſermon of the goſpel. Taylor. 
IvyE'NETRABLY. adv. [from impenetrable.) With hard- 
neſs to a degree incapable of impreſſion. 
Blunt the ſenſe, and fit it for a ſkull 
Of ſolid proof, inpeuetrably dull. Pope. 
ImryeE/xNITENCE. n. ſ. [impenitence, Fr. in and peni- 
Imee'NITENCY. tence.] Obduracy ; want of remorſe 
for crimes ; final diſregard of God's threatnings or mercy. 


impellents - 
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Where one man ever comes to repent, a thouſand end their 
days in final ;mpenitence. South, 


Before the revelation of the goſpel the wickedneſs and znpe- 
nitency of the heathens was a much more excuſeable thing, be- 
cauſe they were in a great meaſure ignorant of the rewards of 
another life. Tillotfon. 

He will advance from one of wickedneſs and impeni- 
tency to another, 'till at laſt he becomes hardened without re- 
morſe. Rogers. 

Imre /nITENT. 7 [impenitent, Fr. in and penitent] Pi- 
nally negligent of the — of repentance; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted ſome impenitent mens re- 
queſts; as, on the other fide, the apoltle's ſuit he hath of fa- 


vour and mercy not granted. Hooker. 
They dy'd 
Impenitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themſelves. | Milton. 


When the reward of penitents, and puniſhments of impe- 
nitents, is once aſſented to as true, tis impoſſible but the mind 
of man ſhould wiſh for the one, and have diſlikes to the other. 

Hammond. 
Imyz'NiTENTLY. adv. [from impenitent.] Obdurately ; 
without repentance. 

The condition required of us is a conſtellation of all the goſ- 
pel graces, every one of them rooted in the heart, though mix- 
ed with much weakneſs, and ps with many fins, io they 
be not wilfully, and impenttently lived and died in. d. 

What crowds of theſe, impenttently bold, 

In founds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets! Pope. 
Imye'xnxous. adj. [in and penna, Lat.] Wanting wings. 

This word is convenient, but, I think, not uſed. 

It is generally received an carwigg bath no wings, and is 
reckoned amongit impennaus inſets ; but he that ſhall with a 
needle put aſide the ſhort and ſheathy caſes on their back, may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many flies. Brown. 

I'MPERATE. adj. [imperatus, Lat.] Done with confciout- 
nefs ; done by direction of the mind. 

The elicit internal acts of any habit may be quick and vigo- 
rous, when the external izperate acts of the fame habit utter! 
ceaſe. South. 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not done by de- 
liberation, yet they are done by the energy of the ſoul and in- 
ſtrumentality of the ſpirits, as well as thoſe imferate acts, 
wherein we ſee the empire of the foul. Hal:. 


Imee'rRaTIVE. adj. [imperatif, Fr. imperativus, Lat.] 
Commanding ; expreſſive of command. | 
The verb is formed in a different manner, to ſignify the in- 
tention of commanding, forbidding, allowing, difallowing, 
intreating z which likewiſe, from the principal uſe of it, is 
called the imperative mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


ImrERATIVELY. adv. In a commanding ſtyle ; authori- 
talively. 


IMPERCE'PTIBLE, - [ imperceptible, Fr. in and percep- 
tible.] Not to be diſcovered ; not to be perceived; ſmall ; 
ſubiile ; quick or flow, fo as to elude obſervation. 

Some things are in their nature impercettible by our ſenſe ; 
Jews and the more refined parts of material exiſtence, which, 

y reaſon of their ſubtilty, eſcape our ion. Hale. 

In the ſudden changes of his abi with almoſt imperceptible 
connections, the Theban poet is his maſter. Dryden. 

The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, reſemblin 
flames, or the gliding of a ſnake upon the ground: they mu 
be almoſt impercepeibe to the touch, and even. den. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and almoſt im- 

perceptible, and ſuch as tend to the benefit of the earth. Wood. 
ImMryERCE'eTIBLENESS, #. /. [from imperceptible.] The 
quality of eluding obſervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, which, by reaſon 
of their ſubtilty and imperceptibleneſs to us, are not ſo much as 
within any of our faculties to a N Hale, 

IMeExCE'eTIBLY, adv. [from imperceptib/e.] In a man- 
ner not to be perceived. 
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# Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe we adviſe 
ourſelves: the moral infinuates itlelf imperceptibly, we are 
taught by ſurprize, and become wiſer and better , * 
iſon. 
IMPERFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. imperfefus, Lat.] 1. 
Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed ; defective. Uſed 
either of perſons or things. 2. Frail ; not completely 
: 3s, our beſt worſhip is imperfe@. | 
(1.) Something he left imperfedt in the ſtate, 

Which, fince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt required. Shakeſp. 
Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperſe# thing, ſettled 
in the imagination; but never arriving at the underſtanding, 
there to obtain the tincture of reaſon. Ben. Johnſon. 
The middle action, which produceth imperfe# bodies, is 
fitly called, by ſome of the ancients, inquination or inconcocti- 
on, which is a kind of putrefaction. Bacon. 
The ancients were imperſect in the doctrine of meteors, by 
their ignorance of gunpowder and fireworks. Brown. 
Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which yet are fo 
uneaſy to be fatisfaftorily underſtood by our imperfedt intel- 
ie&s, that let them be delivered in the cleareſt expreſſions, the 
nouons themſelves will yet appear obſcure. Boyle. 
A marcor is either imperfect, tending to a greater withering, 


which is curable ; or perfect, that is, an intire waſting of the 


body, excluding all cure. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The ſtill-born ſaunds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfedt on the falt' ring tongue. Dryden. 
As obicure and imperfe# ideas often involve our reaſon, ſo 
do dubious words puzzle men. Locke, 


Iurerre'cTioN. . /. [inperfection, Fr. from imperfed.] 
Defe&t ; failure; fault, whether phyſical or moral; whe- 
ther of perſons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many times full of 
iner fectian; and that which is ſuppoſed behoveful unto men, 
proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Heoker. 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman for 
many imferfections intolerable ; but for pride monſtrous. | 
Hayward. 


Imperfefions would not be half ſo much taken notice of, if 


vanity did not make proclamation of them. L" Eftrange. 
The world is more apt to cenſure than applaud, and himſelf 
fuller of imperfetions than virtues. Addiſon, SpeAator. 
Theſe are 1ather to be imputed to the ſimplicity of the age 
than to any imperfe&ion in that divine art. en. 


IurERTEC TTL. adv. [from imperfe?.) Not completely; 
not fully ; not without failure. 
Should ſinking nations ſummon you away, 
Maria's love might juſtify your ſtay ; 
Imperfectiy the many vows are t 
were made. Stepney. 


Which for your ſafety to the 
Thoſe d hardly u and language or reaſon to any 
4 — degree; but only a little and imper fectly about things 
1 . 
ImrE'xFORABLE. adj. [in and perforo, Lat.] Not to be 
bored through. 


Imre 'xroRaTE. adj. [in and perforatus, Latin.] Not 
pierced through'; without a hole. 
Sometimes children are born imperfurate; in which caſe a 
ſmall puncture, dreſſed with a tent, effects the cure. Sharp. 
IMPERIAL. adj. imperial, Fr. imperialis, Latin.] 1. 
Royal; poſſeſſing royalty. 2. Betokening royalty ; mark- 
ing ſovereignty. 3. Belonging to an emperour or monaſch 
regal; royal; monarchical. 
(1. ———— Ain he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned in the Welt ; 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon, 
And the imperial vot reſs paſſed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
(2.) My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. Shak, Henry IV. 


Shakeſp. 
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(3+) The main body of the marching foe 
—_— th' imperial palace is deſign d. Dryden. 
ou that are a ſov'reign prince, allay 
Imperial pow'r with your paternal ſway. Dryden. 


To tame the prond, the fetter d ſlave to free 


Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryder's x. 


Imre 'aIALIST. . /. [from imperial.] One that belongs 


to an emperour. 


The imperialiſis imputed the cauſe of fo ſhameful a flight unto 
the Venetians. Knelles's Hiftory of the Turks. 


IMPERIOUS. adj. [imperieux, Fr. imperi-ſus, Lat.] 1. 


2 tyrannical; authoritative; haughty; ar- 
rogant; aſſuming command. 2. Powerful ; aſcendant; 
_ overbearing. 
©" ie If it be your proud will 
To ſhew the power of your imperious eyes. Spenſer. 
This imperious man will work us all 
From princes into pages. Shak. Henry VIII. 


Not th' zmperious ſhow 
Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 
Be brooch'd with me. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
He is an 2xperious dictator of the principles of vice, and im- 
patient of all contradiction. More's Divine Dial gues. 
How much 1 ſuffer d, and how long I ftrove 
Againſt th' aſſaults of this izperious love Dryden. 
Recolle& what diſorder haſty or imperiouvs words from pa- 
rents or teachers have cauſed in his thoughts. Locke. 
(2.) A man, by a vaſt and inperiam mind, and a heart large 
as the fand upon the fea ſhore, could command all the know- 
ledge of nature and art. Tillotfhn. 
IMyE'riousLY. adv. [from imperious.] With arrogance 
of command ; with infolence of authority. 
Who's there, that knocketh fo imperioufly ? Shak. 
Who can abide, that, againſt their own doctors, fix whole 
books ſhould, by their fatherhoods of Trent, be under pain 
of a curſe, imperioufly obtruded upon God and his 3 
all. 
It is not to inſult and domincer, to look difdainfully, and 
revile :mpericufly, that procures an eſteem from any one. South, 
The fage, tranſported at th* approaching hour, 
Impericufly thrice thunder'd on the floor Garth's Diſtenſ. 
Imre'xIouUSNESS. . /. [from imperious.] 1. Authority; 
air of command. 2. Arrogance of command. 
(1.) So would he uſe his imperiouſneſs, that we had a de- 
lighiful fear and awe, which made us loth to loſe our _ 
idney. 
(2.) Imperiouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of treating 
men, who have reaſon of their own to guide them. Locke. 


ImyE'rISHABLE. adj, [imperifſable, Fr. in and periſb. 


Not to be deſtroyed. 
We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 
Imperiſhable ; and though pierc'd with wound, 


Soon cloſing, and by native vigour heal d. Milton. 


Locke, IMPE'RSONAL. adj. [imperſonel, Fr. imperſonalis, Lat. | 


Nat varied according to the perſons. 
Imperſonals be declined throughout all moods and tenſes, a 
verb imper/cnal hath no nominative caſe before him. Acctdence. 


ImMpE'RSONALLY. adv. [from imperſonal.] According to 


the manner of an imperſonal verb. 


IMryERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [in and perſuaſibilis, Lat.] Not 


to be moved by perſuaſion. 
Every pions perſon ought to be a Noah, a preacher of righ- 

teouſneſs ; and if it be his fortune to have as wperſuaſible an 

auditory, if he cannot avert the deluge, it will yet deliver his 


own ſoul, if he cannot benefit other mens. Dec. & Piety. 
Imre '&TINENCE.} . f. [impertinence, French ; frou: 
undo eee impertinent.] 1. That which is 


of no preſent weight ; that which has no relation to the 
matter in hand. 2. Folly; rambling thought. 3. Trou- 
bleſomeneſs ; intruſion. 4. Trifle ; thing of no value. 
(..) Some tho' they lead a ſingle life, yet their thoughts de 
- end with themſelves, and account future times 8 
acen. 
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2. 0 matter and impe } tine ney mixt, 

ny and madneſs | Shak. King Lear. 
(3-) It will be faid I handle an art no way ſuitable to my em- 
ployments or fortune, and fo ſtand charged with intruſion and 
impertinency. Watton's Architecture. 
We ſhould avoid the vexation and imfertinence of pedants, 
who affect to talk in a language not to be underſtood. Swift. 
(4.) 1 envy your ſelicity, delivered from the gilded inper- 

tinencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a ſolid contentment. 
Evelyn. 
Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as impertinencies any 
parts of learning, that have no immediate relation to the happi- 
pineſs or convenience of mankind. | Addiſ in. 
There are many ſubtle impertinencies learnt in the ſchools, 
and many td trifles, even among the mathematical theo- 
rems and problems. | Watts on the Mind. 


Lat.] 1. Of no relation to the matter in band ; of no 
weight. 2. Importunate; intruſive ; meddling. 3. Foo- 
liſh ; trifling ; negligent of the prefent purpoſe. 
(1.) The fas, of angels we cannot judge altogether imper ti- 
nent unto the affairs of the church of God. Hooker. 
The contemplation of things that are impertizent to us, and 
do not concern us, are but a more ſpecious idlenels. Tillotſou. 
3.) Tis not a ſign two lovers are together, when they can be 
ſo impertinent as to enquire what the world does. Pope. 
Imee'nTINENT. 2. ſ. A trifler; a meddler; an intru- 
der; one who enquires or interpoſes where he has no 
right or call, 
Governours would have enough to do to. trouble their heads 
with the politicks of every meddling officĩous 77pertinent. 
L' Eftrange's Fables. 
Iur r RTIN ER TILY. adv. [from impertinent.] 1. With- 
out, relation to the preſent matter. 2. Troubleſomely ; 
officiouſly ; intrufively. 
(2.) I have had joy given me as prepoſterouſly, and as zmper- 
tizently, as they give it to men who marry where they do not 
ve. Suc kling. 
The bleſſedeſt of mortals, now the higheſt ſaint in the the ce- 
leſtial hierarchy, began to be ſo imbertinentiy importuned, that 
great part of the liturgy was addreſſed ſolely to her. Hooker. 
Why will any man be fo impertinently officious as to tell 
me all this is only fancy? If it is a dream, let me enjoy it. 


IMPE/RVIOUS. adj. [impervius, Lat.] 1. Unpaſſable ; 
impenetrable. 2. Inacceſſible. Perhaps improperly uſed. 
(1.) — Left the difficulty of paſſing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaſſable, :mperwious ; let us try 
To found a path from hell to that new world. Milton. 
We may thence diſcern of how cloſe a texture glaſs is, ſince 
ſo very thin a film proved fo imperwiaus to the air, that it was 
forced to break the glaſs to free itſelf. Boyle. 
| | The cauſe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the ſo- 
Þ lid or impervious parts of bodies. Newtoz's Opticks. 
| 4 A gens many veſſels are, in this ſtate, impervious by the 
| mids. 
From the damp earth i ions vapours riſe, 
Increaie _ darkneſs, 2 involve the 1 
2.) A river's mouth imperwious to the wind, 
Ara clear of rocks. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Imye'xviousNness. n. /. [from impervious.] The ſtate 
of not admitting any paſſage. 


IMPERTRA'NSIBILITY. #. ſ. [in and pertranſeo, Latin.] 
Impoſſibility to be paſſed throum. i 
I willingly declined thoſe many ingenious reaſons given by 
others; as of the impertranſibility of eternity, and impoſſibility 
therein to attain to the preſent limit of antecedent ages. 
ImrETiGinous. adj. [from impetigo, Lat.] Scurfy ; co- 
vered, with ſmall ſcabs. 
UmyeETRABLE. adj. [impetrabilis, from impetro, Lat. n- 
petrable; Fr.) Poſſible to be obtained. Did 


Pope. 


ImrE'RTINENT., adj, [impertinent, Fr, in and pertinens, | 


Arbuthnot. 
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To Furz TRATE. v. a. [impetrer, Fr, impetro, Lat.] To 
obtain by intreaty. | Dick. 


ImyETRA'TION. . . [impetration, Fr. impetratio, ſron 
impetro; Lat.] The act of obtaining by prayer or intrea- 
ty. Not much uſed. : 

The blelied ſacrament is the myſtery of the death of Chrift, 
and the application of his blood, which was ſhed for the remiſſi- 
on of fins, and is the great means of impetra'icn, and the meri- 
torious cauſe of it. Ta; lar. 


It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the moſt powerful ſitur- 
gy, and means of impetrati;n in this world, Taylor. 
ImytTUO'SITY. #. /. [impetuofite, Fr. from impetucus.] 

Violence ; fury ; vehemence ; force. 

I will ſet upon Aguecheek a notable report of valour, and 
drive the gentleman into a molt hideous opinion of his rage, 
(kill, fury, and imnfetus iy. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, and fo vio. 
lently purſued by his. ſpirit and impetu iy. Clarendn. 

he mind gives not only licence, but incitation to the other 
paſſions to take their freelt range, and act with the utmolt impe- 
tit gity. : Decay of Piety. 
IMPE' FT UOUS. adj. [impetueux, Fr. from impetus, Latin.] 

1. Violent; forcible; fierce. 2. Vehement of mind; 

ſſionate. 

(r.) Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood, 

Rolling its courſe, delign'd their country's good; 

But oft the torrent's too zpetu2us ſpeed, 

From the low earth tore ſome polluted weed. Prior. 

(2.) The king, tis true, is noble, but impetuous. Rowe. 
Imrez'TUOUSLyY. adv. [from impetuous.] Violently; ve- 
hemently : both of men and things. 
Th; view the windings of the hoary Nar ; 
Through rocks and —_— impetuauſiy he glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting ſurface hides. Addiſon. 
IMPE'TUOUSNESS. . . [from impetuous.] Violence; 
fury : vehemence of paſſion. 

I wiſh all words of rage might vaniſh in that breath that utters 
them; that as they reſemble the wind in fury and impetuouſ- 
neſs, fo they might in tranſientneſs. Decay of Piety. 

FMPETUS. n. J (Latio.] Violent tendency to any point; 
violent effort. 

Why did not they continue their deſcent till they were conti- 
guous to the ſun, whither both mutual attraction and impetus 
earried them. | Bentley's Sermons. 

Iuris ACZABLE. adj. [in and pierce.] Impenetrable ; not 
to be pierced. 
Exceeding rage inflam'd the furious beaſt ; 
For never felt his imfierceable breaſt 


So wond'rous force from hand of living wight. Shenſer . 


Imer'eTy. n. / [impiete, French; impietas, Latin.] 1. Ir- 
reverence to the Supreme Being i contempt of the duties 


of religion. 2. An act of wickedneſs ; expreſſion of irre- 
ligion. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 


keep that oath were more inpi 


(r.) To 


To Imip1'GNORATE. v. @. [in and pignus, Latin.] To 
pawn ; to pledge. 


Iue1GNORA'TION. . [from impignorate.] The act of 
pawning or putting to pledge. 


Hat? To Ime&NGE. v. u. [impinge, Latin.] To fall againſt ; to 
ith. 


{trike againſt ; to claſh w 


Things are reſerved in the memory by ſome corporeal exuviæ 
and material i » which, having A ed on the common 
ſenſe, rebound thence into ſome vacant of the brain. 


Glarville's Scetfos 
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The eauſe of reflexion is not the impinging of light on the ſo- 
lid or impervious parts of bodies. Newton's Opticks, 
To Imer'xGUATE. v. 4. [in and pinguis, Lat.] To fat- 
ten ; to make fat. 
Frictions alſo. do more fill and im inguate the body than ex- 
ercile ; for that in frictions the inward parts are at reft. Bacon. 
FMPiOUS. adj. [impius, Lat.] Irreligious ; wicked; pro- 
fane ; without reverence of religion, 
That Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God in any ſtead 
to direft, but may be let paſs as needleſs to be conſulted 
with, we judge it profane, impious, and irrcligious to think. 


Hooker. 

Ceaſe then this impious rage. Milton. 
Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ſtain'd his ftepdame's bed with i7pieus luſt. Dy den. 

And pious nations fear d eternal night. Dryden. 


Shame and reproach. is generally the portion of the iz1pious 


and irreligious. South, 
When vice prevails, and iz2zfious men bear ſway, : 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addiſon. 


Since after thee may riſe an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine : 
Paint on, till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, 


And live and die the monarch of thy art. Tic bel. 
They, im ious, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. : Pope. 


Grand miſtakes in religion proceed from taking literally what 
was meant figuratively, — which ſeveral izpious abſurdities 
followed, terminating in infidelity. Forbes. 

I'MetovsLy. adv. [from impious ] Profanely ; wickedly. 

The Roman wit, who irpiouſly divides 
His hero and his gods to diiterent ſides, 
I would condemn. Granville. 

Id LAcCABTLI TV. . [from inplacable.] Inexorable- 
neſs; irreconcilable enmity; unappeaſible malice. 

IMPLA'CABLE. adj. [ implacabilis, Latin; implacable, Fr.] 
Not to be pacified ; inexorable ; malicious ;. conſtant in 


enmity, 

His incenſement is fo i able, that ſatisfaction can be 

none but by pangs of death. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
arah bears a generous mind; 


But to inplacable revenge inclin'd ; 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. 
The French are the moſt inplacable and the moſt 
enemies of the Britith nation. 
ImeLa'CcaBLy. adv. [from implacable.] 
not to be pacified ; inexorably. 2. It is once uſed by 
Dryden in a kind of mixed ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 


dangerous 
Addiſon. 


1.) An order was made for difarming all the papiſts ; upon 


which, though nothin 
prehenſions in the peo 
the queen, whom i ws: 
and conſequently to di 
(2.) I love, 
And tis below my greatneis to diſown it: 
Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden, 
To ImeLa'nT. v. @. [in and planto, Latin.] Toinfix; to 
inſert ; to place; to engraft ; to ſettle ; to ſet ; to ſow. 
The original meaning of putting a vegetable into the 
ground to grow is not often uſed. 
How can you him unworthy then decree, 


was aſter done, yet it kept up the ap- 


e of dangers, and diſinclined om from 
begun every day more implacably to hate 
Wy ay 2 


In whoſe chief part your worths imlanted be? Sidney. 
See, Father } what firſt-fruits on earth are ſprung, 

From thy implanted grace in man Milton, 
No need of public ſanctions this to bind, 

Which Nature has implanted in the mind. Dryden. 


There grew to the outſide of the arytenoides another carti- 
lage, capable of motion, by the help of ſome muſcles that were 
implanted in it. Ray. 

God, having endowed man with: faculties of knowing, was 
no more obli to implant thoſe innate notions in his mind, 
than that, having given him reaſon, hands, and materials, he 
ſhould build him bridges. Loc te. 


IueLanTa'Tion. n. , [implantation, French; from im- 


1. With malice- 
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plant.) The act of ſetting or planting ; the act of en- 
fixing or ſettling. 

ImeLa'USIBLE. adj, [in and plaufitle.] Not ſpecious; 
not likely to ſeduce or perſuade. 

Nothing can better improve political ſchool-boys than the art 
of making plauſible or implauſible harangues againſt the very 
opinion for which they reſolve to determine. Swift. 

FurLEMENT. . /. [implementum, from impleo, Latin. ] 
1. Something that fills np a vacancy, or ſupplies wants. 
2. Infirument of manufacture; tools of a trade; veſſels of 
a kitchen. 

(1.) Unto life many implements are neceflary ; more, if we 
ſeek ſuch a life as hath in it joy, comfurt, delight, and plea- 
fure. Hooker. 

| (2.) Wood hath coined ſeventeen thouſand pounds, and hath. 
his tools and implements to coin fix iimes as much. Swift. 

It is the practice of the eaftern regions for the artiſts in metals 
to carry about with them the whole zzzplements of trade, to the 
houle where they find employment. Broome. 

ImeLE'TION. . /. [iap'eo, Latin.] The act of filling; 
the ſtate of being full. 

Theophraſtus conceiveth, upon a plentiful impletion, there 

Brown. 


may ſucceed a diſruption ot the matrix. 
IMeLE's adj. |implexus, Latin.] Intricate ; entangled ; 
complicated: oppoſed to fimple. 


Every poem is either /imple or implex : it is called finple 
when there is no change of fortune in it; impl/ex, when the 
fortune of the chief actor changes from bad to good, or from 
good to bad. Spectator. 

To ' MPLICATE. v. a. [impliquer, Fr. implico, Lat.] To 
entangle ; to embarraſs ; to involve; to infold. 

The ingredients of faltpetre do ſo mutually implicate and 
hinder each other, that the concrete acts but very * - 

| ole. 

ImeLica'Tion. . /. [implicatic, Lat. implication, French, 

from implicate.) 1. Involution; entanglement. 2. Infe- 
rence not expreſſed, but tacitly inculcated. 

(1.) Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the groſſneſs, the 
the quiet contact, and the zmphicaticn of the component parts. 


Boyle. 

(2.) Though civil cauſes, according to ſome men, are of 
leſs moment than criminal, yet the are, by inplication, 
of a different opinion, Ayliffe's Parergon. 


IMPLICIT. 2%. (implicite, French; implicitus, Latin. } 
1. Entangled ; infolded ; complicated. This ſenſe is rare. 
2. Inferred ; tacitly compriſed ; not expteſſed. 3. Reſt- 
ing upon another; connected with another over which 
that which is connected to it has no power; truſting wich- 
out reſerve or examination, Thus, by implicit credulity, 
I may believe a letter yet not opened, when I am confi- 
dent of the writer's veracity. 


1.) In his y fleece 
1858 implicit. Pope, 
The humble ſhrub, 4 
And buſh with friazl'd hair iz#phicit, Thomſen. 


(2.) In the fic eſtabliſhments of ſpeech there was an inplicirt 
act, founded upon common conſent, that ſuch and fuch 
words ſhould be ſigns, whereby they would expreſs their 
thoughts one to another. 
Our expreſs requeſts are not granted, but the imtlicit deſires 
of our hearts are tulfilled. Smalridge. 
(3.) There be falſe or unities, when the peace is 
grounded but upon an wplicit ignorance ; for all colours will 
agree in the dark. Bacon. 
No longer by implicit faith we err, 
Whilſt every man's his own interpreter. Denham. 
ImeL1'citLy. adv. [from implicit.) 1. By inference com- 
priſed, though not expteſſed. 2. By connexion with ſome- 
thing elſe ; dependently ; with unreferved confidence or 
obedience. | 
(z.) The divine inſpection into the affairs of the world doth 
neceſſarily follow from the nature and being of God; and he 
that denies this, doth inf /icii/y deny his exiſtence: he may ac- 


South, 


> 
* 
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knowledge what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he hath 
ſaid there is no God, .- N Bentley. 
(2.) My blutbing muſe with conſcioys fear retires, 
And whom they like, implicitly adress. Roſcommon. 
Learn not to diſpute the methods of his pravidence ; but hum- 
bly and imlicitly to acquieſce in and adore them. Atterhb. 
We implicitly follow in the track in which they lead ne, and 
comfort ourlelves with this poor reflection, that we ſhall fare as 
well as thoſe that go before us. Rcyers. 
To IMPLO'RE. v. a. { implorer, French ; imp/oro, Latin. ] 
1. To call upon in ſupplication; to ſolicit. 2. Toaſk; 
to beg. 
(1.) They ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the 'rs divine, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


Imploring all the Gods that reign above. 
(2.) — Do not ſay tis ſuperttition, that 
I kneel, and then inplare her bleſſing. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
fu>Lo're. mn. , [from the verb.] The act of begging ; 
intreaty ; ſolicitation. Not in uſe. 


Urged ſure 
With piercing words and pitiful iathlore, 


Him haſty to ariſe. : Fairy Queen. 
IMP LOIR ER. n. /. [from implore.] Solicitor. 
Mere implarers of unholy ſuits, 
Breathing, like ſanctiſied and pious, 
The better to beguile. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


thers. 
Dic. 

To ImeLy'. v. a. [impliquer, French; implico, Latin.) 1. 
To infold ; to cover ; to intangle. Not in uſe. 2. To 


involve or compriſe as a conſequence or concomitant. 


(1.) — His courage ſtout, _ 
Striving to looſe the knot that fait him ties, 


FurLu'mMeD. adj. [implumis, Latin. ] Without 


Himſelf in ſtraigliter bonds too raſh impl ies. Fairy Queen. 
And Phoebus flying ſo moſt ſhameful ſight, | 
His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies. Fairy Queen. 


(2.) That it was in uſe among the Greeks, the word tricli- 
num imblieth. Brown's Vulg ar Errours, 
What follows next is no objection; for that implies a fault. 


Dryden. 

Bows the ſtrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. Dryden. 
Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious intention is im- 
plied. Sherleck. 


To Imyo'ts0N. v. a. [empoiſoner, French. It might be 
written empoiſen.] 1. To corrupt with poiſon. 2. To 


kill with poiſon. This is rare. Eurols ox. 
(1.) One doth not know 
How 3 ill _ doth — — Shak. 
2.) — y his own impoiſon 
4 2 his charity ſlain. Shak. 


Imro'LarILy. adv. [in and polar.] Not according to the 
ditection of the poles. Little uſed. 
Being impclarily adjoined unto a more vigorous loadſtone, it 
will, in a ſhort time, exchange its poles. Brown. 
TmeoL!'TICAL.} adj. [in and politick.) Imprudent ; in- 
Imyo'LITICK. F diſcreet; void of art or forecaſt. 
He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's policy, doth not 
ive counſel to be izpolitick ; but rather to uſe all prudent fore- 
kg and circumſpection, leſt our ſimplieity be over - reach d by 
.cunning fleights. | Heoker. 
ImroLli'TiCcaLLy.} adj. [in and political] Without art 
Imeo'i1TICKLY. or forecaſt. ; 
Imreo'xvrROUS. adj. [in and ponderous.] Void of percepti- 
ble weight. 
It produce viſible and real effects by imponderous and inviſible 
i Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ivyono'siTY. . . ſin and porous.] Abſence of inter- 
ſtices ; compactneſs; cloſeneſs. 
The 


ty or imporofity betwixt the tangible parts, and the 
| or {maineſs of the pores. Bacon, 


Imro'novus, adj. [in and porous.] Free from pores ; free 
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from vacuities or interſtices ; cloſe of texture; comp'etely 
ſolid. 
It has its earthly and ſalinous parts ſo exactly reſolved, that 
its body is left :zz7foerous, and not diſcreted by atomical termi- 
nations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
If atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with equal velocity, be- 
ing all perfectly ſolid 1mporous, they would never the one 
overtake the other. Kay onthe Creation. 
To IMPORT. v. a. [importo, Latin.) 1. To carry into 
any country from abroad : oppoſed to expert. 2. To im- 
ply ; io infer. 3. To produce in conſequence. 4. { Im- 
porter, importe, French. Imperſonally.] To be of mo- 
ment: as, it imports, it is of weight or conſequence. 
(1.) For Elis I would fail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
T' import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. Pope. 
(2.) Himſelf not only comprehended all our neceflities, but 
in ſuch fort alſo framed petition as might moſt naturally 
ſerve for many; and doth, though not always require, yet al- 
ways import a multitude of ſpeakers together. ooker. 
he name of a diſciple importeth not as they would fain have 
it conſtrued ; but the ſelf-ſame thing it ſignifieth, which the 


name of doctrine doth. Hooker. 

This queſtion we now aſked, imported, as that we thought 

this land a land of magicians. Bacon. 
(3. — fs left imperfect in the ſtate, 


Which ſince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was molt requir'd. Shak. X. Lear. 
(4-) Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more ſerious 
Importeth thee to know, this bears. | 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleof atra. 
Let the heat be fuch as may keep the metal perpetually mol- 
ten; for that above all importeth to the work. Bacon. 
Number in armies importeth not much, where the people is 
of weak courage. Bacon. 
This to attain, whether heav'n move, or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 
It may import us in this calm to hearken more than we have 
done to the ſtorms that are now raiſing abroad. Temple. 
If I endure it, what zz#ports it you? Dryden. 
Imro'xT. n. /. [from the verb,] 1. Importance; mo- 
ment ; conſequence. 2. Tendency. 3. Any thing im- 
ported from abroad; as, our imports ought not to exceed 


our exports. 
(r.) What occaſion of import 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from yuur wife ? Shak. 
Some — of import that triumph wears 
You ſeem to go with. and Lee's Oedipus. 
When there is any diſpute, the judge ought to appoint the 
ſum according to the eloquence and ability of the advocate, and 


in to the import of the cauſe. Aylife. 
(2.0 Add to the former obſervations made about =” 
third of the ſame _ made in mineral ſubſtances. Boyle 
Imro'RTABLE. adj, [in and portable.] Unſup 
not to be endured. A word accented by Spenſer 
firſt ſyllable. Itis ufed in 2 
th at once him charge on either fide, 
With hideous ftrokes and importable power, 
That forced him his ground to traverſe wide, 
And wiſely watch tõ ward that deadly ſtour. 
Imeo'sTANCE. 2. J. {French.] 1 i 
implied. Rare. 


on the 


5 N 8 could not ſay 
if ro 1 joy or ſorrow. Shat. Winter's Tale. 

2.) It pity you ſhould have been put together with 
ſo mortal a purpcie, as then each bore, upon importance of ſo 


flight a nature. : Shak. Cymbeline. 
(3) We conſider 
Th' importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shak. Olbell o. 
Thy own importance know, | 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below, Pope. 


. 
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(4.) Maria writ 
The letter at fir. Toby's great importance; 


In recompence whereof he hath married her. Shak. 
Imro'xTanT. adj. [important, French.] t. Momentous; 
weighty; of great conſequence. 2. Momemious ; forci- 
ble ; of great efficacy. This ſeems to be the meaning 
here. 3. Importunate. A corrupt ufe of the word. See 

ImroR 3 NC 3 ; . 2 

I. e moſt important an ng care of a new and vi 

* * was his marriage, rd gran So eſtabliſhment of the 
royal line. Mottos. 
This ſuperadds treachery to the crime: tis the falſifying the 


moſt important truſt. Dec rety. 
O then, what intereſt ſhall I make * 
To fave my laſt important ſtake, 
When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake. Roſcommon. 
The great important end that God deſigns religion for, the 


government of mankind, ſufficiently ſhews the neceſſity of its 
being rooted deep in the heart, and put beyond the danger of 
being torn up by any ordinary violence. South. 

Examine the faſhionable practice of the world can be re- 


conciled to the important doctrine of our — Rogers. 

Important truths ſtill let your fables , 

And moral myfteries with art unfold. Cranville. 
Th' important hour had paſs d unheeded by. Lene. 
(2.) He fiercely at him flew, 

And with i outrage him affail'd ; 
Who ſoon prepar'd to held, his ſword fort!. drew, 

And him with equal value countervail d. Fairy Queen. 


(3.) ————— Great France 
My mourning and imfortant tears hath pitied. Shak. 
ImyorTA'TION. 2. / [from import.] The act or practice 
of importing, or briuging into a country ſtom abroad: op- 
poſed to exportation. | 
The king's reaſonable profit ſhould not be neglected upon 


impor tation and exportation. Bacon. 
Theſe mines fill the country with greater numbers of people 
than it would be able to bear, without the importation of corn 
from foreign parts. Addi ſon on Italy. 
The emperor has forbidden the 7 on of their inanu- 
factures into any of the empire. Addiſon on Italy. 


Imeo'rTER. . /. [from import.] One that brings in from 
abroad. 
It is impoſſible to limĩt the quantity that ſhall be brought in, 
eſpecially if the importers of it have fo ſure à market as the 
* Exchequer. Swift. 
Imyo'xTLESS. adj. [from import.] Of no moment or con- 
ſequence. This is 2 word not in uſe, but not inelegant. 
We leſs expect 
That matter needleſs, of importleſs burthen, 
Divide thy lips. : Shakeſp. 
IMPO'RTUNATE. adj. [impertunus, Latin; importune, 
Fr.] Unſeaſonable and inceſſant in ſolicitations ; not to 
be repulſed. 
I was in debt to my impertunate buſineſs ; but he would not 
hear my excule. |  Shakeſp. 
They may not be able to bear the clamour of an mi ortunate 
ſuitor. Smalridge. 
A rule reſtrains the moſt imfortunate appetites of our __ 
ogers. 
Imro'RTUNATELY. adv. [from impertunate] With in- 
cCeſſant ſolicitation ; pertinacioufly in petition. 
Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive them out of 
one form, they aſſume another; and are ſo imtortunately trou- 
bleſome, as makes many think it impoſſible to be freed from 
them. pfa's Rules of Devotion. 


. Impo'kTUNATENESS. . /. [from impertunate.} Incel- 


fant ſolicitation. Fog 
She with more and more imfortunateneſs craved, which, in 
all good manners, was either n 
ted. idney. 
7s IMPORTU'NE. wv. a. [impertuner, French; importunus, 
Latin. Accented anciently on the ſecond ſyllable.] To 
* teize ; to haraſs with flight vexation perpetually recurring ; 

to moleſt. | b 
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Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. Shakeſp. 


If he eſpied any lewd gaiety in his ſellow- ſervants, his maſ- 
ter ſhould ſtraightways know it, and not reſt free from impor - 
taning, until the fellow had put away his fault. Carew. 

The higheſt faint in the celeſtial hierarchy began to be fo im- 

inently imfortuned, that a great part of the liturgy was ad- 


ſolelx to her. HoweP's Vocal Foreft. 
The bloom of beauty other years demands, 
Nor will be gather d by ſuch wither'd hands: 
You imfortune it with a falſe defire. Dryden. 


Every one hath experimented this troubleſome intruſion cf 
ſome friſking ideas, which thus importune the underſtanding, 
and hinder it from being employed. Locke. 

We have been obliged to hire from ſeveral princes of 
the empire, whoſe miniſters and reſidents here have perpetually 
rmfortuned the court with unreaſonable demands. Swift. 


IurorTUNE, adj. [importunus, Latin. It was anciently 
— 4 with the accent on the ſecond ſyllable.] 1. 
onſtantly recurring ; troubleſome by frequency. 2. 
Troubleſome ; vexatious. 3. Unſeaſonable; coming, 
aſking, or happening at a wrong time. 
8. — All that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and 1 toil; 
An — there their huge artillery, | 
With which they daily made moft dreadful battery. Sen/. 
Henry, king of England, needed not to have beſtowed ſuch 
t fums, nor ſo to have buſied himſelf with imfortune and 
inceſſant labour, to compaſs my death and ruin, if I had been 
a feigned perſon. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(2.) And th' armies of their creatures all, and ſome 
Do ſerve to them, and with im/or tune might 
War againſt us, the vaſſals of their will. Spenſer. 
If the upper ſoul can check what is conſented to by the will, 
in compliance with the fleſh, and can then hope, that after a 
few years of ſenfuality, that imfortune rebellious ſervant ſhall 
be eternally caſt off, this would be ſome colour for that noveł 
perſuation. Hammond. 
The fame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt delight- 
ful tranſports, to others are impor tune. Glanville's Scepſis. 
(3.) ĩ No fair to thine 
Equivalent, or ſecond | which compell'd 
Me thus, though im / 2r tune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worſhip thee. Milton. 
ImrorRTUNELY. adv. [from importune.] 1. Trouble- 
ſomely ; inceſſantly. 2. Uaſeaſonably; improperly. 
(1.) The palmer bent his ear unto the noiſe, 
To weet who called fo importunely : 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in haſte. Fairy Queen. 
(2.) The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made concerning dea- 
. cons and widows, are, with much importunity, but very in- 
portunely urged by the diſciplinarians. Sanderſon, 
ImerorTUNITY. n. / [importunitas, Lat. importunite, 
French, from importunate.] Inceſſant ſolicitation. 
Overcome with the imfortunity of his wife, a woman of 2 
* he altered his former purpoſe. Knolter. 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn d to ſport 
Her impor tunity. Milton's Agonfles. 
To IMPO'SE. v. a. [impoſer, French; impoſitum, Latin. 
1. To lay on as a burthen or penalty. 2. Io enjoy as a 
duty or law. 3. To fix on; to impute to. 4. Te ob- 
trude fallaciouſſy. 5. To Id ros E on. To put a cheat 
on; to deceive. 6. [Among printers.] To put the 
pages on the ſtone, and fit on the chales, in order to carry 
the forms to preſs. 
1.) It ſhall not be lawful to im; c/e toll apon them. Ezra, vii. 
a ſon do fall into a lewd action, che imputation, by your 


rule, ſhould be im oſed upon his father. | Shakejp. 
To tyrants others have their country ſold, 8 
Imfofinz foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryder.'s Ex. 


On impious realms and barb'rous kings 1»:foſe 

Thy plagues, and curſe them with fuch ills as thoſe. Pofe. 

(2) hat good or evil is there under the fun, what action 

_ correſpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
{ofed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, ac- 
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cording to the law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed to 
keep ? Hooker. 
"Thee wes a hereugh way made by the ſword for the im- 
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ofing of the laws upon them. Spenſer on Ireland. 
F Thou on the impoſeft nobler laws, 
And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe. Waller. 


Chriſtianity hath hardly im o/ed any other laws upon us, but 
what are enacted in our natures, or are agreeable to the prim 


and fundamental laws of it. Tillotſon. 
Imfoſe but your commands, 
This hour thall bring you twenty thoufand hands. Dryden. 


It was neither imfjoje4 on me, nor ſo much as the ſubject 

given me by any man. | en. 

(3-) Thus cannot be allowed, except we impute that unto the 

firit cauſe. which we impoſe not on the ſecond 3 or what we deny 

unto nature, we impute unto nativity itſelf. Brown, 
(4.) Our poet thinks not fit 

T* impoſe upon you what he writes for wit. Dryden. 

(J.) Phyficians and philoſophers have ſuffered themſelves to 
be to far impoſed uf un as to publith chymical experiments, which 
they never tried. Boyle. 

e that thinks the name centaur ſtands for ſome real being, 
imtoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes words for things. Lccke. 
Imro'ss. n. /. [from the verb.] Command]; inj unction. 
Not in uſe. 
According to your ladyſhip's imfcſe, 
I am thus — — in Shakeſp. 
Imro'SEABLE. adj. (from impeſe.] To be laid as obliga- 
* any pros, | * 
ey were not ly impeſeable on any particular man, far- 
ther thas he was a . ſome * Hammond. 
Imeo'ser. n. /. [from inpeſe.] One who enjoins as a law; 
one who lays any thing on another as a hardſhip. 

The univerſities ſufferings might be manifeſted to all na- 
tions, and the.impo/ers of theſe oaths might repent. Walton. 

ImMpos1'TION. 2. / [inet ion, French; impoſitus, Latin.] 
1. The act of laying any thing on another. 2. The act of 
annexing. 3. Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. 

int; oppreſſion. 5. Cheat; fallacy ; impoſ- 
ture. 6. A ſupernumerary exerciſe enjoined ſcholars as a 
puniſhment. 

(1.) The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer and bene- 
diction of the biſhop, made more folema by the impoſition of 
Bas.) The firſt impoſition of — 

2. e impoſition of names was , 
nations, upun future good hope — eres in. Conde. 
| The impoſition of the name is grounded only upon the pre- 
=. dominancy of that element, whoſe name is aſcribed to it. Byyle. 

' (3-) Their determination is to trouble you with more ſuit ; 

unleſs you may be won by ſome other fort than your father's 


impoſition, depending on the caſkets. Shakeſp. 
From imvofition of ſtrict laws, to free * 
NN of large from ſervile fear 
To filial; works of , to works of faith. Milton. 


(4-) The conſtraint of receiving and holding opinions by au- 
thority was rightly called impoſition. * 
A greater load has been laid on us than we have been able to 


bear, and the groſſeſt impeſitions have been ſubmitted to, in 
order to forward the — 


of a faction. Suit. 

Let it not be made, co to its own nature, the on 

4 of ftrife, a narrow ſpiri unreaſonable imfofitions on the 

| | mind and practice. Watts on the Mind. 
(6.) Theſe impoſitrons were fapply'd, 


To light my pipe, or pleaſe my pride. Progreſs of Diſcontent. 
IMPy0'SSIBLE. adj. [impoſible, Fr. in and poſfible.] Not to 
be done; not to be attained ; impraQicable. 
It was imfoffible that the ſtate ſhould continue quiet. 2 Mac. 
With men this is ;7mfoffible : but with God all things are pol- 

e. | Matt. xx. 26. 

"T were impoſſible for any enterpriſe to be lawful, if that which 


ſhould legitimate it is ſubſequent to it. Decay of Piety. 
0 — it is, but not impoſſible. — 
It is impoſſible the mind ſhould any where in its 


progreſs in this ſpace, 6—— — 


Iu ros TOR. . , [impo 


Imro's TURE. 


I M P 


We cannot believe it impoſſible to God to make a creature with 
more ways to convey into the underſtanding the notice of cor- 


poreal things than five. Locke. 
l my thoughts deceive 
With hope of things impoſſible to find. Walſh. 


ImrossIB1'LITY. n. /. [impoſſibilite, Fr. from impoſſible.) 
1. ImpraQicability; the ſtate of being not feaſible. 2. 
That which _ be _ e that dock 

.) Simple Phi it 1 i nt oſſibi torment 
Nr r 


me; for unla 


ing, but impoſſible deſires in the deſire itſelf. Sidney. 
Admit all theſe imſ offibi/ities and great abſurdities to be poſ- 
ſible and. convenient. Whitgifte. 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the firy fun, 
Murdering imfoffibility, to make a 
What cannot be, flight work. Shakeſp. Coriolanu. 


They confound difficulty with i eil ty. South. 
Thoſe who aſſert the imfoſiki/iity of ſpace exiſting without 
matter, muſt make body infinite. Lecke. 
When we ſee a man of like paſſions and weakneſs with our- 
ſelves going before us in the * of duty, it confutes all lazy 
pretences of imf offibi/ity. ; Rogers-. 
(2.) Though men do, without offence, wiſh daily that the 
affairs, which with evil ſucceſs are paſt, might have fallen out 
much hetter ; yet to pray that they may have been any other 
than they are, this being a 2 im offebility in itſelf, the 


rules of religion do not permit. Hooker . 
Imtaſſbilities oh no, there's none, 
Could I bring thy heart captive Home. Cowley. 


IV'MrosT. u. ,. [impoſt, impat, French; inpeſitum, Latin. } 
A tax; a toll; cuſtom pad. | 

Taxes and imo upon merchants do feldom good to the 

king's revenue ; for that that he wins in the hundred, he loſet!: 

in the ſhire, Bacan's Eſſays. 

Imgo'sTs. n. ,. [imprte, Fr.] In architecture, that part 

a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which the weight of 

the whole building lieth. Ainſworth, 


To Imro'STHUMATE., v. . [from inpoſtbume.] To form 
an abſceſs ; to gather; to form a cyſt or bag containing 
matter. 

The bruiſe impoflbumated, and afterwards turned to a ſtink - 
ing ulcer, which made every body ſhy to come near her. 
Arbethnot.. 

To Imro's THUMATE. v. 4. To afflit with an impoſt- 
hume. 

They would not fly that ſurgeon, whoſe lancet threatens none 
but the imfofibumated parts. Decay of Piety. 

IMroSTHUMA'TION. #. , [from impoſthumate.) The act 
of forming an impoſthumate ; the ftate in which an im- 
poſthume is formed. 


1 ele h ma- 
ign ulcers anc icious imtoſbumat ions. Bacon q E Hays. 
IM O'STHUME. » th 


n. J. [This ſeems to have been formed by 
corruption from impo/tem, as South writes it; and impoſfem 
to have been written erroneouſly for ape, amirnua, 
_—— A collection of purulent matter in a bag or 
Cyit. | 

Now rotten diſeaſes, ruptures, catarrhs, and bladders full 
of impoſibumes, make ſterous diſcoveries. Shakeſp. 
An error in the judgment is like an imfoſſem in the head, 
which is always noiſome, and mortal. South. 

Fumes cannot tranſude through the 2 * 
on Con ſumptiont. 
5 eur, Fr. from impoſe ; impoſtter, 
Latin.] One who cheats by a fictitious character. 

Shame and pai and ficknefs, yea death and hell 
itſelf, are but the trophies of thoſe fatal conqueſts got by that 
grand 1mpoflor, the Tt - +"; jg ſons of men, South, 
n. impoſture, Fr. impoſlura, Latiu.] 
Cheat ; fraud ; ſuppoſititiouſneſs ; cheat committed — 
giving to perſons or things a falſe character. 

That the ſoul and angels have nothing to do with groſſer lo- 


them a definitive 

is ſti Glarville's Scetfis. 

Open to them ſo many of interior ſecrets of this myſte- 

rious art, without impofture or invidious reſerve. Evelyn. 

We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, while his army 
believed him real in his zeal inſt kingſhip ; but when th 

found out the impoflure, upon his. aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, 


— yr =p oye ay and never able to crown his uſurped 


—— Form new legends, 

And fill the world with follies and impoflures. Irene. 
I'uroTENCE.Y} mn. /. [impotentia, Latin.] 1. Want of 
PMyoTENCY. power; inability ; imbecility; weak- 
neſs. 2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. A Latin fignifi- 
cation: animi impotentia. 3. Incapacity of propaga- 
tion. 

1.) Some were impot of nature; as young fa- 
led children, II — ideots, ol * 


Sir FJ. Hayward. 
Weakneſs, or the impotence of exerciſing animal motion, at- 
tends fevers. Arbuthnot. 


God is a friend and a father, whoſe care ſupplies our wants, Tyuprxa'cricanLeness. . /. [from impracticable.] 
Impoſſibility. 2. Untractableneſs; flubbornneſs. 


and defends our imtotence, and from whoſe compaſſion in Chriſt 
we hope for glory hereafter. Rogers. 
This is not a reſtraint or impotency, but the royal 1 
tive of the moſt abſolute king of kings 3 that he wills to do 
nothing but what he can ; and that he can do nothing which 
15 repugnant to his divine . Bentley. 
(2) Will he, fo wiſe, let looſe at once his ire, 
Belike through impotence, or unaware, 
To give his enemies their wiſh, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger faves 
To puniſh endleſs ? 
Yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my imfotence of mind. 
(3-) Dulneſs with obſcenity muſt prove 
As hateful, ſure, as impotence in love. Pore. 


IMPO'TENT. adj. [impotent, Fr. impotens, Latin] 1. 
Weak ; feeble ; wanting force; wanting power. 2. Diſ- 
abled by nature or diſeaſe. 3. Without power of reſtraint. J. 

Animi impotens.] 4. Without power of propagation. 
(1.) We that are ſtrong muſt bear the indecitity of the jn- 
fotent, and not pleaſe Ives. 
—— Yet wealth is imtotent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gain d. 
though in dreadful which we hung, 
High on the broken wave, 
Thaw thou wert not ſlow to hear, 
Nor impotent to fave. Addiſon, Speftator. 
(2.) In thoſe porches lay a great multitude of impotent folk, 
of blind, halt, and withered. i 
There fat a certain man, imfofent in his feet, a crip- 
ple from his mother's womb, never had walked. z XIV, 
I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to . 1 


Milton. 


Delay leads impotent and . Shakeſp. 

The imfotent poor might be reli and the idle forced to 
labour. . | Temple, 

ws With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen, 

ifp'ring with Jove, the filver-footed queen; 
Then, impotent of „ her ſilence broke, 
Thus turbulent in tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryden. 
$ 


(4-) He told beau Prim, who is thought impotent, that hi 

i would not have him, becauſe he is a floven, and had 
committed a rape. Tatler. 

FMroTENTLY. adv. [from impotent.] Without power. 

The gow of —_— and — pomp of wars, 

Ignobly vain, 1mpotently great, 

8 0 Rome her Cato's 6gure — Pope. 

To Id ro un. v. 4. [in and gn. See Pound.] 1. To 


ght owner. 


Dryden's Don Sebaftian. 


with that title. South. To IM ro WER. See Empower. 
ImerA'CTICABLE. adj. [impradticable, Fr. in and pracłi- 


cable.) 1. Not to be performed; unfeaſible ; impoſſible. 
2. Untractable; unmanageadle ; ſtubborn. 

(1.) Had there not been ſtill remaining bodies, the legitimate 
offsprings of the antediluvian earth, twould have aſs ex- 
travagant and impraficable undertaking to have gone about to 

* 


determine any thing concerning it. oodward. 
To preach up the neceſſity of that which our experience tells 
us is utterly impracticable, were to affright mankind with the 


terrible proſpect of univerſal damnation. Rogers. 
Ty That fierce imfprafticable nature 
Is govern'd by a dainty-finger'd girl. Rabe. 


(1.) I do not know a greater mark of an able miniſter than 
that of rightly adapting the ſeveral faculties of men, nor is any 
thing more to be — than the impracticablenæſi of doing 
this. Swift, 

o IMPRECATE. v. a. [imprecer, Lat.] To call for 


evil upon himſelf or others. 


ImyrECa'TION. . /. [imprecatio, Lat. imprecation, Fr. 


from imprecate.] Curſe; prayer by which any evil is 
wiſhed to another or himſelf 8 
My mother ſhall the horrid furies raiſe 
With zzprecations. | Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Sir John Hotham, uncurſed by any imprecation of mine, paid 


his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. King Charles. 
With zprecations thus he fill'd the air, 
And angry Neptune heard th* unrighteous pray'r. Pope. 


MPRECATORY. adj, [from imprecate.] Containing wiſhes 


of evil. 


Hooker, To Imene'GN. v. a. [in and pregno, Latin.] To fill 


with young ; to fill with any matter or quality ; to make 


7 nt. 
* In her ears the ſound 
Vet rung of his perſuaſive words, impregn d 
With reaſon, to her ſeeming. 
Th' unfruitful rock ſelf, impregn'd by thee, 
Forms lucid ſtones. : 


Millan. 
Thomſon. 


Jon, v. 3. IMPRE'/GNABLE. adj. [imprenable, Fr.] 1. Natto be 


ſtormed ; not to be taken. 2. Unſhaken ; unmoved ; un- 
affected; invincible. 

(1.) Two giants kept themſelves in a caſtle, ſeated upon the 
top of a rock, impregnable, becauſe there was no coming to it 
but by one narrow path, where one man's force was able to keep 
down an army. ; | Sidney. 

Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas, 

Which he hath given for fence :mpregaab/e, 

And with their helps alone defend ourſelves. 
Haſt thou not him, and all 
Which he calls his, + ＋ with a wall 
Of ſtrength inpregnab 
— capitol thou ſee ſt, 

Above the reſt lifting his ſtately head 

On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 

Impregnable. : Milton. 

(2.) The man's affection remains wholly unconcerned and 
impregnable ; juſt like a rock, which, being plied 8 
by the waves, ſtill throws them back again, but is not 

| . 


Shakeſþ. 


Sands, 


incloſe as in a 1 to ſhut in; to contne, 2. enen v. ade. [from impregnable.] In ſuch a 


Hut up in a pi 


manner as to defy force or hoſtility. 
*Bbb 
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A caftle ſtrongly feated on a high rock, joineth by an iſthmns | 


to the land, and is impregnably fortified. Sands, 
To Imere'GNATE. v. 4. [in and pregm, Lat] 1. 10 
fill with young; to make prolitck. 2 | Im?repner, 


French.] To fill; to ſaturate. 3. In the quoted ex- 
awples. impregnate may be perhaps an adjective 
(1.) Her maphrodites, although they include the parts of both 
ſexes, cannot impregnate themſelves. Brown. 
Chriſtianity is of fo prolinck a nature, fo apt to 1preguate 
the hearts and lives of its proſelytes, that it is hard to imagine 
that any branch ſhould want a dne fertility. Decay of Piety. 
(3.) ſinrregnate, from their loins they ſhed 5 
A ſlimy juice. Dryden's Virgil. 
With native earth their blood the monſters mix d; 


1 1 Your muiners are muliteers, reapers, people 
The blood, endu'd with animating heat 5 , » t 
Did in the impregnate earth new | An be get. Dryden. . by ſwitt —_ fs. Shakeſp Act. and Cleopatra, 
IM r AEGN TIN. n. , [from impregnate.] 1. The act IMyRESSION. n. / [ imprefſio, Lat. impreſſion, Fr.] 1. The 
of making prolifick - fecundation. 2. [hat with which act of preſſing one body upon another. 2. Mark made by 


any thing is impregnated. 3. { Impregnation, Fr.] Sa- 
turaiion. Ainſworth. 

(1.) They ought to refer matters unto counſellors, which 1s 
the firit begettiag or impregzation ; but when they are elaborate 
in the womb of their counſel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, 

then they take the matter back into their own hands. Bacon. 

(2.) What could implant in the body ſuch peculiar mfp: eg- 
nations, as ſhould have ſuch power ? 

Der ham's Phyfſice-Theolog y. 

ImyREJuU'DICATE. adj. [in, pre, and fudico, Lat.] Un- 
prejudiced ; not prepoſſcfſed ; inparrial. 

e ſolid reaſon of one man with imrejudicate apprehen- 

ſions, begets as firm a belief as the authority or aggregated tef- 

timony of many hundreds. Broan. 


ImenErARa'TION. n. / [in and preparation] Unpre-. 


redneſs; want of preparation. 
Impretaration and unreadineſs when they find in us, they 
turn it to the ſoothing up of themſelves. Hooker. 
To IMPRE'SS. v. a. [impreſſum, Lat.] 1. To print by 
refſure ; to ſtamp. 2. To fix deep. 3. To mark, as 
Impreſſed by a ſtamp. 4. To force into ſervice. This is 
generally now ſpoken and wri't-n preſs, 
(1.) When God from carth form'd Adam in the Eaſt, 
He his own image on the clay rest. Denham. 
The conquering chief his foot mpreſt 
On the ſtrong neck of that deſtructive beaſt. Dryden's Ovid. 
(z.) We ſhould dwell upon the arguments, and imfre/s the 
motives of perſuaſion upon our own hearts, till we feel the 
force of them. Watts. 
(3.) So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear . 
Their viſages impre/ft, when they 95 near. 
(4.) His age has charms in it, his title more, 
To pluck the common boſoms on his ſide, 

And turn our impreft launces in our eyes | 
Which do command them. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
Macbeth ſhall never 7anquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 

Shall come againſt him. 

That will never be: 

Who can impreſ the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix lus earth- hound root ? 


Shakeſp. 


Ormond ſhould contribute all he could for the making thoſe 7, 


levies of men, and for impreſſing of ſhips. Clarendon. 
Imexe'ss. n. /. [from the verb.] 1. Mark made by preſ- 
ſure. 2. Effects of one ſubſtance on another. 3. Mark 
of diſtinction; ſtamp. 4. Device; motto. 5. AQ of. 
forcing any into fervice ; compulſion ; ſeizure. Now 
commonly preſs. 
(1.) This weak impreſs of love is a figure 
Trenched in ice,, which with an hour's heat 5 
Diſſolves to water. Shakeſp. Tun Gent. of Verona. 
2 having taken the impreſſes of the inſides of theſe ſhells 
with that exquiſite niceneſs, as to expreſs even the fineſt li- 
(2.) Tow objects PAS. | — om 12 
2. are to cannot be igno- 
rant z but in what manner they are received, and what im- 


Stenſer. huene'55mBLE. adj. (in and preſſum, Lat.] What may be 


Imert'sS5URE. / [from impreſs.] The mark made by 


1M * 
pref: they make upon the differing orgaas of another, he only 
knows that f:els them. | | Glan ui lie Sceg fic. 

(3.) Gol, ſurveying the works of the creation, leaves us this 
generil impreſs or character upon them, that they were exceed - 
ing good. Seath. 

hy 7.) To dffcribe emblazon'd ſhields, * | 

Impreſſes quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds, ; 

Bates, an tinſels trappings. Nilton, 

(5.) Ajux was here the voluntary, and you as under an i u- 
tre. Shakeſp. Trelus and Crefſida. 

Why ſuch impreſs of ſhipwrights, whole fore taſk 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week. 

Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 


Your ſhips are not well mann'd ; 


preſſre; flamp. 3. Image fixed in the mind. 4. Effi- 
cactous agency; operation ; influence. 5. Effect of an 
attack. 6. Edition; number printed at once; one courſe 
of priniing, 

(r.) Senſation is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made in ſome 
part of the body, as produces ſome perception in the under- 
itanding. Locke. 

(2.) Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 

That carries no i:reffon like the dam. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

(3.) Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the external de- 
cencies, they would not make a due impreſſion on the mind. 

' Atterbury. 

The falſe repreſentations of the kingdom's enemies had made 
ſome imfreffor in the mind of the ſucceſſor. Swift. 

(4.) The king had made him high ſheriff of Suſſex, that he 
might the better make impreffon upon that county. Clarendon. 

We lie open to the impreſfons of flattery, which we admit 
without ſeruple, becauſe we think we deſerve it. Atterbury. 

Univerſal gravitation is above all mechaniſm, and proceeds 
from a divine energy and * Bentley. 
There is a real knowledge of material things, when the thirg 
itſelf, and the real action and impreffion- thereof on our ſenſes, 
is perceived. Cheyne. 

To be diſtracted with opinions, makes men to be 
of the laſt intreſſon, and full of change. Bacon. 

(5-) Such a defeat of near two hundred horſe, ſeconded with 
two thouſand foot, may ſurely endure a compariſon with any of 
the-braveſt in ns in ancient times. Wotton. 

(6.) For ten impreſfions, which his works have had in ſo many 
years, at preſent a hundred books are ſcarcely purchaſed once a 
twelvemonth. Dryden. 


impre ſſed. 
The differences of impreſible and not impreffible, figurable 

and not figurable, are plebeian notions. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


preſſure ; the dint ; the impreſſion. 
Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. * Shaleſp. As you like it. 
Iur ATN T. v. a. [imprimer, Pt.] 1. To mark upon any 
ſubſtance by preſſure. 2. To ſtamp. words upon paper by 
the uſe of types. 3. To fix on the mind or memory. 4. 
To Iur RN i is lefs proper. : | 
1. One and the fame ſeal, imprinted upon pieces of wax of 


di t colours. Holder . Elements of Speech. 

Having ſurveyed the A > hep God in the ſoul of man, we 
are not to omit theſe chai of majeſty that God imprinted 
upon the body. South. 


She amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows z 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands, 
(3.) There in s kind ofcomreyrog of eiultal 
3. is a kind of conveying of eſfectual and imprinting 


IMP "TMP 
We have all thoſe ideas in our which we can IMPRO PER. adj. [impropre, Fr. improprius, Lat.] 1. 
make the objects of our thoughts, without the help of thole Not well adapted; unqualified. 2. Unfit ; not condu- 
n firſt 1 them. A cive to the right end. 3. Not juſt ; not rong eh 1 
on 1s power to revive n m our 1.) As every ſcience requires a liar genius, fo likew 
ideas, which, after imprinting, have dif peared. Locke. a_ a A why ——— or — Burnet. 
By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas of thoſe two (2.) The 20 29 uſed in an original diſeaſe would be very 
different things diſtinctly imjrinted on his mind. Locke. improper in a gouty caſe. Arbutbnat on Diet. 
(4.) When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the idea (3.) He difappear'd, was rarify'd : | 
imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed, For tis improfer ſpeech to fay he dy'd : 
Locke. He'was exhal'd. Dryden. 


To Imyr1'so0N, v. a. [impr iſonner, Fr. in and priſen.] To 
_ up ; to confine ; to keep from liberty ; to reſtrain in 
Ce. 
He imfriſon'd was in chains remedileſs ; 
For that Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſs. Spenſer. 
Now we are in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall ; 
And fo imſriſon d and hemm'd in by me, 


Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. Donne. 
Try to impriſon the reſtleſs wind; 
So ſwift is guilt, ſo hard to be confin'd. Dryden. 


If a man impri ſons himſelf in his cloſet, and employs reaſon 
to find out the nature of the corporeal world, wi experi- 
ments, he will frame a ſcheme of chimeras. Watts. 

It is not improbable, that all the virtual heat in the juices of 
vegetables, metals, and minerals may be owing to the action of 
the impriſoned rays. Cheyne 
ImeaU:ONMENT, n. , [empriſornement, Fr. from impriſon.] 
Confinement ; clauſure; ſlate of being ſhut in priſon. It 
may be written empriſonment. 

His finews waxen weak and raw, 


Through long impr:i/onment and hard conſtraint. Spenſer , 
Which ſh Tard bewail, | 
Thy bondage or loſt ſight ? 


Thou art become. O worſt impriſcament ! 

The dungeon of thyſelf. Milton's Agomftes. 
From retentive cage 

When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 

She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 


Imero'ytRLY. adv. ſfrom improper.) 1. Not fitly ; in- 


congruouſly. 2. Not juſtly ; not accurately. 
(2.) Improperly we meaſure life by breath; 
Such do not truly live who merit death. Dryd. Juvenal. 
They aſſuring me of their aſſiſtance in correcting my faults 
where I ſpoke improperly, I was encouraged. Dryden 


To lmeRoO'eRIATE. v. 4. [in and proprius, Lat.] 1. Ta 


convert to private uſe; to ſeize to himſelf. 2. To put 
the poſſeſſions of the church into the hands pf laicks. 

(1.) For the pardon of the reſt, the king thought it not fit it 
ſhould paſs by parliament ; the better, being matter of grace, 
to impropriate the thanks to himſelf. Bacan's Henry VII. 

(2.) Mrs. Gulſton being poſſeſſed of the impropriate parſo- 
nage of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure from the king leave 
to annex the ſame to the vicarage. Spelman. 


Ir ROP RIA TION. . /, [from impropriate.] An impro- 


friation is properly fo called when the church land is in 

the hands of a layman ; and an appropriation i: when it 

is in the hands of a biſhop, college, or religious houſe, 
though ſometimes theſe terms are confounded. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Having an impropriation in his eſtate, he took a courſe to diſ- 

poſe of it for the augmentation of the vicarage. Spelman. 


ImyxoOPRIA'TOR u. , [from impropriate] A layman 


that has the poſſeſſion of the lands of the church 
Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant muſt pay the 
great tythes to the rector or impropriator. Apyliffe' s Parergan, 
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See ens. Phillips, INM ROI ETV. n. / [impropriete, Fr. from improprius, f 
Count Serine kill cloſe priſoner in this caſtle, loſt his — Lat.] Unfitneſs ; unſuitableneſs ; inaccuracy ; want of 4 
by his long impriſonment and affiions. Addiſen. juſtneſs. 4 þ 
It is well it they don't fix the brand of hereſy on the man Theſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition could ſuffer them to be ; 
who is leading them out of their long impriſonment, and looſe- called gods, would never be flattered into immortality ; but the | 
ing the fetters of their ſouls. Watts on the Mind. >> 300g have been convinced of the im/ropriety of that appel- © 
ImMrroOBAB1LITY. n. /. [from improbable.) Unlikelihood; lation. ; _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 1 
difficulty to be believed. Many groſs improprieties, however authorized by practice, " 
The difficulty, and the improbability of attempting this fuc- ought to be diſcarded. Swift, | 
ceſsfully, is great. Hammond. Imero'sPeEROUS, adj. [in and proſperous.] Unhappy ; un- | 
an- fortunate ; not ſucceſsful. 


As to the improbabilities of a ſpirit appearing, I — 

ſwer him, that a heroick poet is not tied to the bare repreſenta- This method is in the deſign probable, how improſferous ſu- 
tion of what is true, or exceeding probable. Dryden. ever the wickedneſs of men hath rendered the ſucceſs of it. 

Iurro'BABLE. adj. [improbable, Fr. improbabilis, Lat. in Hammend on Fundamentals. 
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and probable.) alikely ; incredible. Our pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of bold, and 

"This: - nent: of -patches will appear improbable to puniſhment of improſper ous rebels. Decay of Pity. 
thoſe who live at à di the faſhionable world. Addiſon. Seven revolving years are wholly run, : | 
Imyro'BABLY. adv. [from improbable.) 1. Without like- Since the /mproſperous voyage we begun. Dryden's An. 4 


Iwyrxo'SPEROUSLY. adv. [trom improſperous.] Unhap- 
pily ; unſucceſsfully ; with ill fortune. 
This experiment has been but very improſperouſly attempted. 


lihood. 2. In a manner nat to be approved. Obſolete. 
(2.) Ariſtotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into ten thou- 
. fand meaſures of women, the wine bein } «i K. = 
turned into water : he ſpeaks very impr . . : ; le. 
To I'MPROBATE. v. 4. [in and probo, Ear! Not to ap- Iurno'vaBLE. adj. [from improve.] Capable of being 
prove. | Ainſworth, advanced from a good to a better ſtate ; capable of meli- 


/ | ö : : ; oration. 
. n, on a + Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the eſſays of 


a 1 weaker heads afford improvable hints unto better. Brown. 
8 7 R improbus, Lat ] Want of We have ſtock enough, and that too of fo improvable a na- 
5 55 . 


ture, that is, capable of infinite advancement. cay of Piety. 
He was perhaps excommunicable ; yea, and caſt out for no- Man is accommodated with moral principles, 1 ' 
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torious imprebity. = FL - Holler. the exerciſe of his faculties. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
We balance the improbity of the one with the 1mprobity of Animals are not imjrowable beyond their —4 Boo ag a N 

the other. : ; L'Efiranze. dog will never learn to mew, nor a cat to bark. Grew. 
To ImrxoLt'ricaTre. v. 4. [in and prolifick.] To im- L have a fine ſpread of improwab/e lands, and am already ; 

pregnate ; to fecundate, A word not uſed. : | planting woods and draining marſhes. Addiſon, Speftater. 

A difficulty in 72 is how the ſperm of the cock improli- Typro'vaBLeNEss. n. /. [from improveble.] Capable- 

Feates, and makes the oval conception fruitful, Brown. neſs of being made better, . : 
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Imynoſvasly. adv. [from improvable.) In « manner that 


admits of melioration. 

To ImyprO've. wv. a. [ih and protus. Dunſt rrobum facere, 
Skinner.) 1. To advance any thing nearer to perfeRion ; 
to raiſe trom good to better. We amend a bad, but in- 
prove a good thing. 2. [In and prove ; improuver, Fr, 
improbo, Lat.] To diſpiove. New diſuſed, 

(1.) I love not to improve the honour of the living by im- 

. pairing that of the dead, Dent an. 

Heaven ſeems improv'd with a ſuperior ray, 


And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pore. 
Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuitly accuſed, dath 
not that 19;prove any thing that I have ſaid, bitzaf te. 


To Imyno'vt. wv. n. To advance in goodnefs. 
We take care to improve in our frugality and diligence ; vir- 
tues which become us, particularly in times of war. Atterb. 
ImMeno'veMeNT. n. . [from improve] 1. Mcelioration ; 
advancement of any thing from good to better. 2. AQ of 
improving ; ſomething added or changed for the better : 
ſometimes with on. 3. Progreſs from good to better. 4. 
Inſtruction; edification. 5. Effect of melioration. 
(1.) Some virtues tend to the preſervation of health, and 
ers to the improvement and ſecurity of eſtates. Tillotſon. 
(2.) The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few others, are 
improvements on the Greek poet. Addiſon, Sj; eftator. 
(3-) There is a deſign of publiſhing the hiſtory of architec- 
ture, with its ſeveral im rovements and decays. Addiſon. 
(4-) 11ook upon your city as the beſt place of improvement : 
from the ſchool we go to the univerſity, but from the univerſities 
to London. Soth. 
( 5.) Love is the greateſt of human affections, and friendſhip 
the rubieſt and moſt refined im rovement of love. South. 
Iur o'ver. „ %/ [from mmpreve.] 1. One that makes 
himſel t any thing elle be ter. 2. Any thing that me- 
horat- | 
1.) They were the greateſt i ver of thoſe qualikcations. 
with which courts uſed to he adorned. Claren bn. 
Ihe fric ſtarted ideas have been examined, and many effec- 
tual!„ tut by the late im overs of this way. Locke. 
Homer is like a ſkilful m/roaver, who places a beautiful 
ſtatue 1 as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas. Pot e. 
(2.) Chalk is a very great m, rer of moſt lands. 
ar timer. 
Imerov:'Dep. adi. [improviſus, Lat. imprevu, Fr.] Un- 
| foici© , unexpected, vuprovaded agaiait. 
— She ſuborned hath 
This crafty meſſenger with letters vain, 
To work new woe, and imjrovided ſcath, 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Spenſer. 
Imero'vipinct. . / [trom improvident.] Want of fore- 
thought; want of cau ion 
Men would eſcape floods by running up to mountains z and 
though ſome might periſh through i»:providence, many would 


* Hale. 
The improvidence of my neighbour muſt not make me inhu- 
L*'Eftrans k. 


man. 

IMPRO'V IDENT. adj. [improvidus, Lat.] Wanting fore- 

caſt ; wanting care to provide. 
 Imfrovident ſoldiers, had your watch been 
This ſudden miſchief never could have fall'n. Sh1'eſp. 

When men well have fed, the blood being warm, 

Then are they moſt imfrovident of harm. Daniel. 
I ſhall conclude this dizreſſion, and return to the time when 
that briſk and improvident reſolution was taken. Clarendon. 
This were an improvident revenge in the young ones, where- 
by they muſt deſtroy themlelves. Brown, 
improvident.] Without 


Imero'vivenTLY. adv. [from 
forethought ; without care. 
412 228 
ovident creeps to ; 
End — by me, 
+ Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. Dune, 
Imrxovi's0N. . J. {in and proviſien.} Want of fore- 
thought, | 
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Her improviſion would be juſtly accuſable. Prown, 
Iu>prUDince. . /. [improdence, Fr. imprudentia, Lat.] 
Want of prudence ; indiſcretion; negligence ; inattention 
toinrereſt, 
IMPRU'DENT. adj. [imprudent, Fr. imprudens, Lat.] 
Wanting prudence ; injudicious ; indiſcreet ; negligent. 
There is no ſuch imprudcnat perton as he that neglects God 
and his foul. Ti llotſon. 


VMeupenCE.Q mn. / [impudence, Fr. impudentia, Lat.] 
I'Meuvency. F Shamelefſneſs ; immodeſty. 
— I ne er heard yet 
That any of theſe bo!der vices wanted 
Leſs 1mpudence to gainſay what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt. Shakefſp. Winter's Tale. 
Nor did Noah's infirmity juſtify Cham's 17 «dency, or ex- 
empt him from that curſe of being ſervant of ſervants. 
King Charles. 
Thoſe clear truths, that either their own evidence forces us 
to admit, or common experience makes it im uence to deny. 
| Locke. 
I'MPUDENT. adj. [impudent, Fr. impudens, Lat.] 1. 
Shameleſs ; wanting modeſty. 2. Unchaſte ; immodeſt. 
(r.) It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of words that 
come with ſuch more than impudent fawcineſs from > ans. can 


thruſt me from a level conſideration. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear, 

Is to be impudert, Dr yden's Stamſh Fryar. 
I'MevDenTLYyY. adv. [from impadent.] Shameleſaly; with- 
out modeſty. 

— — At once aſſail 
With open mouths, and in¹“nt ly rail. 

Why thould foft Fabius impudently bear 
Names gain'd by conqueſt in the Gallick war? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules his ſtrain, 

Yet dares be baſe, effeminate, and vain ? Dryden. 


To IMC GN. v. 4. [impugner, Fr. impugno, Lat.] To 
attack; to aſſault by law or argument. | 
Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot imp:gn you. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
I cannot think 1 to diſcourſe of lots, as to their 
nature, uſe, and al leneſs ; and that not only in matters of 
moment and buſineſs, but alſo of recreation, which is im ugned 
by ſome, though better defended by others. South. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw one of theſe in his time; 
but the truth hereof I will not raſhly impugn, or over-boldly 


Sandys » 


affirm. cacham on Drawing. 
Imyu'Gwer. . / [from i*pugn.] One that attacks or 
invades. | 


ImpUr's8anCe. n. / [French.} Impotence ; inability ; 
weakneſs ; feebleneſs. 
As he would not truſt Ferdinando and Maximilian for 
ports of war, fo the impurſſance of the one, and the double 
proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for occaſions to accept 
of peace. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
IMPULSE. x. / [impulſus, Lat.] 1. Communicated force; 
the effect of one body acting upon an other. 2. Influence 
acting upon the mind; motive; idea impreſſed. 3. Hoſtile 
impreſſioun. | 
(1.) If theſe little impulſes ſet the great wheels of devotion 
on work, the largeneſs and height of that ſhall not at all be pre- 


judiced by the ſinalneſs of its occaſion. Sauth. 
Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly by impulſe. Locke. 


Bodies, from the impulſe of a fluid, can onl itate in pro- 
portion to = ſurfaces, and not according 10 heir — | 
matter, which is contrary to experience. Cheyne. 
(2.) Mean time, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm'd, 
Succeeded Turnus. x Dryden. 
Theſe were my natural impulſes for the undertaking ; but 
there was an accidental motive, which was full as forcible. 


Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being conſumed, — 
a voie out of it ; this was ſomething, beſides finding an impulſe 
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n his mind to go to Pharaoh, that he mizht bring his bre- 
— of — 4 4 . OY Locke. 
(3-) Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide 
Unmov'd the two — chiefs abide, 8 
Suſtain th" i e, and receive the war. Prior. 
Iuru“Ls 10 x. 1. /. [impulion, Fr. impilſus, Lat.] 1. The 
agency of body in motion upon body. 2. Iuſluence oper - 
ating upon the mind. 
(1.) The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid body paſ- 
ſeth without found ; for that ſound that is heard ſometimes is 
produced only by the breaking of the air, and not by the mH“ 
ſon of the air. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
To the impulſon there is requiſite the force of the body that 
moveth, and the reſiſtance of the _ that is moved; and if 
the body be too great, it yieldeth too little; and if it be too 
fmall, it reſiſteth too little. Bacmn's Natural Hiflory.. 
(2.) ———— But thou did{ plead 
Divine impulſion, prompting how thou might'ſt 
Find ſome occaſion to infeſt our foes. Milton's Agoniftes.. 
In rU“LSs u adj [imjulſif, Fr. from in p:lje] Having 
the power of impulſe; moving, in:pellent, 
ature and duty bind him to obedience ; 
But thoſe being placed in a lower ſphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the higheſt mover, 
Has hurried with a itrong impu/ſrve motion 


Againſt their proper courl-. Denham Sof by. 
What is the — or impulſive cauſe of this prevention of 
fin ? It is perfectly free grace. Sauth, 


Poor men ! poor papers ! we and they 
Do ſome impulſe force obey, = | 
And are but play'd with, do not play. Prior. 
Inru'niTy. n. | {impunite, Fr. impunitas, Lai]. Free- 
dom from punifhment ; exemption from puniſhment. 

In the condition of ſubjects they will gladly continue, as 
long as they may be protected and juſtly governed, without op- 
— 5 on the one ace, or im unity on the other. Davies. 

A general —_— would confirm them ; for the vulgar will 
never believe, ere is 4 crime where they fee no penalty. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will employ their illgot- 
ten influence towards procuring parity, or extorting andue 
favours for themſelves or dependents. Atterbury, 


IMU“ RE. adj. [impur, Fr. impurus, Lat.] 1. Defiled 
with guilt ; unholy: of men. 2. Contrary to ſanctity ; 
unhallowed ; unholy : of things. 3. Unchaſte. 4. Feculent; 
foul with extranecus mixtures; droſſy. 

(1.) No more can im ure man retain and move 


In that pure region of a worthy love, 
Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 
And leave his nature to converſe with fire. | Danne. 


(2.) ————  Hypocrites auſterely talk, 

Condemning as impure what God has made 

Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. NMilten. 
(3.) — If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

Your meer enforcement ſhall zcquittance me | 


From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. Shakefp. 


One could not deviſe a more proper hell for an impure ſpirit, 
than that which Plato has touched upon. Addiſon. 
IMyv'rELY. adv. [from impure.) With impurity. 
IurolkenkEss. J n. / [impurete, Fr. impurias, Lat. from 
Imev'ziTy. N impure.] 1. Want of ſanctity want 
of holineſs. 2. Act ot unchaſtity. 3. Feculent admix- 
ture. 
(2.) Foul impurities reigned among the monkiſh clergy. 
* Atterbury's 3 
(3-) Cleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and clyſters, the 
| impwritie: of which will be carried into the blood, 
k. 


ToImeu'ryi.t. v. a, [er:powrprer, Fr. from purple. To 
make red; to colour as with purple. 
Now in looſe ds, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that like a fea of jaſper ſhone, 
Imturęled with celeſtial roſes, ſmil d. Milton, 
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Impu'rapry. a}. [from impate.] 1, Chargeable upon 
any on- ; that of which one may he accuſed. 2. Accuſa- 
ble; chargcable with a fault. Not proper. 

(.) That firſt fort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to _ 
Scut!. 

(2.) If the wife departs from her huſband, through any de- 
fault of his, as on the account of cruelty, then he ſhall be com- 
pelled to allow her alimony ; for the jaw deems her to be a duti- 
tul wife as long as the fault lies at her door, and ſhe is in no 
wile imputable. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

Imeu'TABLENESS. n: , [from inputable.] The quality 
of being im: utable. 

"Tis neceſſary to the imputableneſs of an action, that it be 
avoidable. Norris, 

IMeuUTA'TION. . / [imputation, Fr. from impute.] 1. 
Attribution of any thing: generally of ill. 2. Sometimes 
of good. 3. Cenſure; reproach. 4. Hint; flight no- 
tice, 

(1. 0 Truſt to me, Ulyſſes; 
Our imputotion ſhall be oddly pois'd 
In this wild action. Shakeſp. Trcilus and Creſſda. 
If a fon that is ſent by his father about merchandize, do fall 
into ſome lewd action, the imputation of his wickedneſs, by 
your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon his father. Haleſp. 
To uſe intellections and volitions in the infinite eſſence, as 
hypotheſes, is allowable; but a rigorous im'utation is deroga- 
Bs to him, and arrogant in us. Glantille Sceb ſis. 
have formerly faid that I could diſtinguſn your writings 
from thoſe of any other: 'tis now time to clear myſelf from 
any 1mputation of felf-conceit on that ſubject. Dryden. 
(2.) If I had a fuit to maſter Shallow, I would humour his 
men with the 77:/tation of being near their maſter. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Whaticever happens they alſo the leaſt feel that ſcourge 
of vulgar izputation, which notwithſtanding they deferve. 
Hecker , 
Let us be careful to guard ourſelves againſt theſe groundleſs 
imputations of our enemies, and to riſe above them. Addi/on. 
Neither do I refle& upon the memory of his late majeſty, 
whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. 


Swift. 
(4-) Anthonio is a good man. 

— Have you heard any imfutation to the contrary ? 
No, no; my meaning is to have you underſtand me that 
he i3 ſufficient, Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
IMevUTaA'TIVE. adj..[from impute.] I hat which may impute. 
| Ainſwc:rth. 
To IMPU'TE. v. a. [imfuter, Fr. imputo, Lat.] 1. To 
charge upon; to attribute: generally ill; ſometimes 
: yu 2. To reckon to one what does not properly be- 

ng to him. 

(.) In was imputed to him for righteouſneſs. 
1 EP ? Romans, iv. 22. 
Men in their innovations ſhould follow the example of time, 
Which innovateth but quietly, and by degrees ſcarce to be per- 
ceived ; for otherwiſe whatſoever is new and unlooked for, ever 
mends ſome, and impairs others; and he that is holpen takes it 
for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt for a 


wrong, imputeth it to the author. Bacon's Eſſays. 

I made it by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe who imputed 

it to folly. - — 

1 your dangers = our ignorance. D.yden. 
is obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of in ſe 

a maſter o ſtile. Mo . 

I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurſt, called a diſſer- 

tation on parties. . 


(2.) Thy merit 
_—_ ſhall abſobve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. —=Mjlten. 


Imev'TEx. mn. /. hm pn, that imputes. 


In. prey. in Lat] 1, Noting the place where any thing is 


nt; not wiin0ut. 2. Noting the ſtate or thing preſent 
at any time. 3 Noting the time. 4, Noting power. 5. 
Noting proportion. 6. According to. 7. Concerning. 8. 
For the fake. A folewn phraſe. 9. Noting cauſe. 10. 
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Is that, Becauſe, 11. In as much, Since; ſeeing 


that. 
(1. ) In ſchool of love are all things taught we ſee; 


There icarn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. Fairfax. 
Is this = here not ſuſficient ſtrong 
To guard us in ? Daniels Civil War. 


(2.) The other is only by error and miſconceit named the 
whereby it my clearly appear to be fo in very deed. Hooker. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
Shakeſf. 
Sir Edmon:! Courtrey, and the haughty prelate, 
Wich many more confederates, are in arms. 
You needs muſt grant is great. Damel's Civil War. 
However it be in knowledge, I may truly fay it is of no ule 
mined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all the 
proof; on both ſides, nothing is fo unfit to aſſiſt the mind ix that 
God hath made our eternal and temporal intereſts, in moſt 
caſes, very conſiſtent. Smalridge's Sermons, 
thoſe whom they had moſt abuſed. Dunciad, 
(3-) When we would conſider eternity a parte ante, what do 
in, repeat in our minds the ideas of years or ages paſt? Locle. 
(4.) To feed mens fouls, quoth he, is not in man. 
(5.) Let uſury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, 
and let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bacon. 
in ten of thoſe who enter into the miniſtry are obliged* to enter. 
Swift. 
bed, which, tis probable, he has not done off the breach. 
Collier. 


ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt : no one proof is yet brought forth, 

That thinks he hath dene well in peoples eyes. 
Shakeſp. 

Danger before, and in, and after the act, 

at all iin probabilities ; for the aſſent there, being to be deter- 
as ſyllogiſin. Locke. 
None was fo little in their friendſhips, or fo much in that of 
we but, beginning from ourſelves and the preſent time we are 
Hubb. Tale. 
I cannot but lament the common courſe, which, at leaſt, nine 
(6.) In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the 
(7+) I only conſider what he, who is allowed to have carried 


this argument fartheſt, has ſaid in it. Locke. 
(C.) Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Cæſar 5 
That he is grown ſo great? Shakeſ. Julius Ceſar. 
— In the name of the people, 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Baniſli him our city. Shale ſp. Coriolanus, 
Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may ſee your father's death reveng'd. Dryden. 
(9.) King Henry, be thy title right or 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakeſp. 


(10.) Some things they do in that they are men; ix that they 
are wiſe men, and chriſtian men, ſome things; ſome thin 
that they are men miſled, and blinded with error. Hooker . 

He cannot brook ſuch __ as he ſhall run into; in 
that it is a thing of his own . Shakeſp. 

(11.) Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, which other 
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MED Poor rogues talk of court news, 
o loſes and who wins; who's in, who's out. Shakeſp., 
Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Unleſs, good man, he has been fairly in ? Pofe. 
(4-) Go to thy fellows ; bid them cover the table, ſerve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shale ſp. 
He's too big to go in there: what ſhall Ido? | 
Let me ſee t; Fl in, I'll in : follow your friend's advice, 
I'll in. Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
(.) Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryden. 
Is it not more eligible to come in with a ſmooth gale, than to 
be toſſed at ſea with a ſtorm ? Callier. 
In the ſud cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome fort of bivalve 
larger than could de introduced in at thoſe holes. 
Weedward. 
(6.) The poſture of left-handed fencers is fo different from 
that of the right-handed, that you run upon their ſwords if you 
uſh forward; and they are in with you, if you offer to fall 
back without keeping your guard. Tutler. 


IV AIILI TV. n. ſ. [in and abilicy.] Inpuiſſance; impo- 


tence ; want of power. 

If no natural nor caſual inability croſs their deſires, they al- 
ways delighting to inure themſelves with actions mot benehcial 
to others, cannot but gather great experience, and thro' experi- 
ence the more wiſdom, Hooker . 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended ; and what 
plea can we offer to divine juſtice to prevent condemnation ? 

Rogers. 


Ina'nSTINENCE. . /. [in and abſtinence.] Intemperance ; 


want of power to abſtain ; prevalence of appetite. 
Diſeaſes dire ; of which a monſtrous crew * 
Before thee ſhall appear, that thou may ſt know 
What miſery the inab/tinence of Eve 


Shall bring on man. Milton. 


Ixacce'ss1BLE. adj. [inacceſſible, Fr. in and acceſſib le.] 


Not to be reached ; not to be approached. 
Whate'er you are, 

That in this deſart inacceſſble, 

Under the ſhade of — nr 

Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Shaleſp. 

Many other hidden of nature, even of a far lower form, 
are inacceſſible to us. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

There ſhall we fee the ends and uſes of theſe things, which 
here were either too ſubtile for us to penetrate, or too remote and 
inacceſſible for us to come to any diſtinct view of. Ray. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether 1 ; 
and that an eaſy way may be found to it, tis tv conſider nature 
and to copy her. Dryden 


gs n Ina 'ccuracr. a. /. [from inaccurate.] Want of exact- 


neſs. 


Ina'ccurAate. adj, [inand accurate.] Not exact; not ac- 


curate. It is uled ſometimes of perſons, but more fre- 


creatures do naturally, in as much as we might ſtay our doing of quently of performances. 


them if we would. 5 


Ixa'cTion. n. /, [inafion, Fr. in and a&ion.] Ceſſation 


In. adv. 1. Within fome place; not out. 2. Engaged to from labour: 
any affair. 3. Place in ſome ſtate. 4. Noting immediate n + . more like z dream to 
entrance. 5. Into any | 6. Cloſe ; home. 7. Iv me, than thoſe which are t : I lie in a refreſhing kind of 
has commonly in compoſition a negative or privative ſenſe, ination. Poje. 


as in the Latin: ſo, adive denotes that which ads, in- IxAcTIVvE. adj. [in and ative.) Not buſy; not diligent ; 


adlive that which does not af. In before r is changed in- 
tor ; as irregular : before I into J; as #/lative : and into 
n before ſome other conſonants ; as improbable. 

(1.) How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and uncon- 
ſcionable perſon ; eſpecially if he be arrived at that conſummate 
and 2 of falſhood as to play in and out, and ſhow 
tricks with oaths, the ſacredeſt bonds which the conſcience of 


man can be bound with ? + FSouth. 
I fear me, you'll be in till then. Shakeſp. 


(2.) We know the worſt can come: tis 3 
We cannot ſhift being in, we muſt BY on. g l. 
Th: ſe ical flies value themſelves for being in at every 
ching, and are found at laſt to be juſt good for nothing. 

L*Efirange. 


> 


idle 3 indolent 3 ſluggiſh. 


In a'cTIvELY. adv. [from inattive,.] Idly ; without la- 
bour ; without motion; Ouggithly. 


In ſeaſons of freedom, mark how your ſon ſpends his 
time, whether he inacti vely loiters it away, when left to his 


own inclination. Locke. 

InacTi'vity. =. /. [in and adivity.] Idleneſs; reſt; 
9 

doctrine which manifeſtly tends to diſcourage the endea- 

vours of men, to introduce a lazy inactiuity, and neglect of 

the ordinary means of grace. ers. 

Virtue, conceal'd within our breaſt, 
Is inactivity at beſt, Swift, 
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Ina/DrEQUaT®. adj, [in and adequatus, Latin] Not 
equal to the purpoſe ; defective; falling below the due 
proportion. | | 
1 J Remorſe for vice 
ot paid, or paid inadequate in price, 
What farther _ —_— — direct? 


rred. 


Ix A DFG VAT ET. adv. [from inadequate.] Defectively; 
not completely. 
Theſe pores they may either exactly fill, or but — =. 4 
ople. 
n. ſ. [inadvertance, French; Gam fs. 
IsavDve'xTENCY.f adtertent.] 1. Carelefineſs ; negli- 
gence ; inatiention. 2. Act or effect of negligence. +-* 
(z.) There is a difference between them, as between inadwer- 


Inapve'rTENCE. 


tency and deliberation, between ſurpriſe and ſet purpoſe. South. 


From an habitual heedleſs ina&vertency, men are fo intent 
upon the t that they mund nothing elle. L*Eflrange. 
(2.) y perſons have lain under great and heavy ſcandals, 
which have taken their firſt riſe only from ſame inadvertence or 
indiſcretion. Government of the Tongue. 
The productions of a great 
inadvertencies, are infinitely preferable to the wor 
ferior kind of author, which are ſcrupulouſly exact. 
INADVERTENT. adj. [in and 
gent ; careleſs. 
IxADpVs“ATEN TL. adv. [from inadvertent.) Careleſsly ; 
negligently. 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe and Ulyſſes, 
who afterwards flew his father with the bone of a fiſh inadver- 
tently. Br come's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

orthy perſans, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inſtantly to recover their loſt ground. 


Audi ſon. 
er tem, Latin.] Negli- 


Clariſa. 


Ix LIE NABTE. adj [in and alienable.] That cannot be 
alienated or granted to another. 

IV ALIN ENT L. adj. [in and alimental.] Aﬀording no nou- 
riſhment. | 


Dulcoration i a degree to nouriſhment ; and. the 


| making of things ina/imental to become alimental, may be an 


experiment of great profit for making new victual. Bacon. 
INAM1'SSIBLE. adj. [inemifible, French ; in and amiſſum, 
Lat.] Not to be loſt. 
Theſe advantages are inamffble. Hammond. 
Ina'xeg. adj. ſinanis, Latin.] Empty; void: It is uſed li- 
centiouſly for a ſubſtantive. 
We ſometimes ſpeak of place in the great inane, beyond the 
canfines of — 5 Locks. 
Tolna'nIMATE. v. a. [in and anime, Latin.] To animate; 
to quicken. This word is not in uſe. 
There's a kind of world remaining ſtill, 
Though ſhe which did :nanimate and fill 
The world be gone; yet in this laſt long night 
Her ghoſt doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. 
In a'NIMATE. 
Ix ANI TE). Void of lite; without animation. 
The ſpirits of animate bodies are all in ſome degree kindled ; 
- but manmate bodies have fpirits no whit inflamed. Bacen. 
| The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 
Well. knew he meant th inanimated fair, 
And gave the ſign 
All the: ideas of 
animate” bodies; but are the effects of their motion 1 
tley. 


Donne. 


Boch require the conflant influence of a principle different. 


from that which goverus the inanimated part of the univerſe, 
| 3 | Cheyne's Phi x4 "my Principles. 
— From roofs when Verrio's colours 5 
And leave inammate the naked wall, | 
| Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquiſt'd France appear. Pope. 
In AN IT ION. n. , [inanition, Fr. inanis, Lat.] Empti- 


* — of body ; want of fulneſs in the veſſels of the ani- 


ius, with __ lapſes and 


s of an in- 


adj, [inanimatus, Latin; inanime, Fr.] 


of ting. _— | 
enüble qualities are not inherent in the in- 
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Weakneſt which attends fevers from too great ful- 
neſs in the beginning, and too great inanition in the latter end of 
the diſeaſe. Arbuthnot en Diet. 

IN 5 ITY. n. /. [from inanis, Latin.] Emptineſs; void 
ace. 

This opinion excludes all ſuch inamty, and admits no vacuities 
but fo little ones as no body whatever can come to, but will be 
bigger than they, and muſt touch the corporal parts which thoſe 
vacuities divide. * Digby on Bodies. 

Isa"prETENCY. n. / [in and appetentia, Latin.] Want 
of ſtomach or appetite. 
InAa'erL.icaBLs. adj. [in and applicable.) Not to be put 


to a particular uſe. 


InaryeLicasiLiTy. . /. [from inapplicable.] Unfitneſs 
for the particular purpoſe. 


InaypLica'Tion. n. /. [inapplication, Fr. in and appli- 
cation] Jadolence ; negiigence. | . 
Ina'zaBLE. adj, [in and are, Latin] Not capable of til- 
lage. Die. 
:Tolna'acu. v. a, {in and arch] Inarching is a method 
of grafting, which is commonly called grafting by ap- 
| preach. This method of grafting is uſed when the ſtock 
and the tree may be joined: take the branch you would 
tnarch, and, having fitted it to that part of the ſtock 
where you intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood 
on one fide about three inches in length : after the ſame 
manner cut the ſtock or branch in the place where the graft 
is to be united, ſo that they may join equally together that 
the ſap may meet: then eut a little tongue upwards in the 
graft, and make a notch in the ſtock ro admit it ; ſo that 
when they are joined the tongue will prevent their flipping, 
and the graft will more cloſely unite with the ſtock. Hav- 
ing thus placed them exactly together, tie them; then 
cover the place with grafting clay, to prevent the air from 
entering to dry the wound, or the wet from getting in to 
rot the itock : you ſhould fix a ſtake into the ground, to 
which that part of the ſtock, as alſo the graft, ſhould be 
faſtened, to prevent the wind from breaking them aſunder. 
In this manner they are to remain about four months, in 
which time they will be ſufficiently united; and. the graft 
may then be cut from the mother-tree, obſerving to ſlope 
it off cloſe to the ſtock, and cover the joined parts with 
freſh grafting clay. The operation is always performed 
in. April or May, and is commonly practiſed upon oranges, 
myrtles, jaſmines, walnuts, firs, and pines, which will 
not ſucceed by: common grafting or budding, Miller. 


InaxTi/cUuLAaTE. adj. | inarticuls, Fr. in and articulate.] 
Not uttered with diſtiuctneſs, like that of the ſyllables of 
human ſpeech. | 5 
| Obſerve what inarticulate ſounds reſemble any of the parti - 
eular letters. Wilkin's Math. Magick. 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind to a ſenſe of 
devotion ; as our folemn muſick, which is inarciculate poeſy, 
does in chuarches. i + . - Dryden. 
InaxTi1CULATELY. adv. [from inarticulate.] Not diſ- 
tinctly. IR - 9 
InaxTi/cuLaTENESS. n. / [from inarticulate.] Con- 
fuſion of ſounds; want of diſtinctne ſa in ptonounc- 
ing. 3 | 
InaxTiF1'czjal. adj. [in and artificial.]. Contrary to 
art. | | | 
Lhave ranked this among the effects; and it may be thought 
inartiſcial to make it the cauſe allo. | Decay of Piety. 
IxARTITICIALLY. adv. [trom inartificial.) Without 
art; in a manner coytrary to the rules of art. ' 
This lofty humour is cl my and mar tifcially managed, 
-* when it is affected by thoſe' of a felt-denying 8 
L | " 0 ef. 
In ATTENTION. n. /. [inattention, Fr. in and. at ent ion. 
Diſregard ; negligence, neglect; heedleſſneſs. 
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Perſons keep out of the reach of the reproofs of the miniſtry, 


er hear with ſuch attention or contempt as renders them of lit- 


tle effect. Rogers. 
We ice a ſtrange inatfention to this moſt important proſpect. 
Rogers. 

Novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old, the mind with intention hears. Pope 


IxaTTENTAIVE. adj. [in and attentiie.] Heedleſs ; care- 
leſs ; negligent ; regardlef;. 

It wc indulge the | ck roving of paſſions, we ſhall pro- 
cure an unſteady and inattentide habit. Watts. 

Ix av/DIBLE. adj. [in and audivle.] Not to be heard; 
void of found. 
Let's take the inftant by the forward top; 

For weare old, and on our quick'|t decrees 

Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 

Steals, ore we can effect them. Shakeſp. 

Te Ixnau'GURATE. v.a. [inauguro, Latin.] To conſectate; 
to inveſt with a new office by ſolemn rites ; to begin with 
good omens ; to begin. 

Thoſe beginnings of vears were propitious to him, as if 
kings did chuie remarkable days to maugurate their favours, 
that they may appear acts as well of the time as of the will. 

often. 
Inaucura'TION. 2. /. [inauguration, Fr. inauguro, Lat. 
Inveſtiture by ſolemn rites, 

The royal olive was folemnly ſworn, at his inauguration, to 
obſerve theſe things inviolable. 

At his regal inauguration his old father reſigned the kingdom 
to him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ix AURA Tiox. u. ,. [inauro, Latin.] The act of gilding 
or covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our manner; but 
ſome ſort of their inauration, or gilding, muſt have been much 
dearer than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


In a vus»21'ctovs. adj. [in and auſpicious.) Iil-omened ; un- 
lucky; unfortunate. 
——— Oh here 
I will ſet up my everlaſting reſt ; 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 
From this world-wearied fleſh. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Though Heaven's inauſpicicus eye 
Lay black on love's nativity, 


Her eye a ftrong appeal can give ; 
Beauty, ſmiles, and love ſhall live. Craſhaw. 
The feel not the diſeaſes their inauſpicions influence pro- 


duces. 
With inauſpicicus love a wretched ſwain 
Purſu'd the faireſt nymph of all the plain; 
She plung'd him hopeleſs in a deep deſpair, Dryden. 
IVI EIN G. n. / [in and being.] Inherence; inſeparable- 
neſs. 
When we ſay the bowl is round, the is witty, theſe are 
proper or inherent modes; for they have a fort of inbeing in the 
fubſtance itſelf, and do not ariſe from the addition of any other 


* 


ſubſtance to it. Watts. 
Tu BORN. adj. [in and bern.] Innate; implanted by na- 
ture. 
Led by ſenſe of good, 
Inbern to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden. 
All paſſions being inborn with us, we are almoſt equally 
Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, 
Thy inborn worth with conſcious eyes ſhall fee, 
And ſlight th' imperial diadem for thee. Audi ſen. 
Iv SAE ATR ED. adj. [in and breath.] Inſpired ; infuſed by 
Bleſt pair of fyrens, of Heav'n's joy, 
; hre-born divine 8 — 
vi , mixt 
Dead fs wh inbreath'd ſenſe able to pierce, * Milton. 
I'n2azp, adj, [in and bred.] Produced within ; hatched 
or within, 


Houel Vocal Fereft. 
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My inbred enemy 
Forth iſſu'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A man thinks better of his children than they deſerve ; but 
there is an impulſe of tenderneſs, and there muſt be ſome 


\ 


eſteem for the ſetting of that inbred affection at work. 
L*Eftrange. 
But he unmov'd contemns their idle threat; 
And inbred worth doth boaſting valour ſlight, Dryden. 


To Inca'GE. v. a. [in and cage.] To coop up; to ſhut 
up ; to confine in a cage, or any narrow ſpace. 
And yet incaged in fo ſmall a verge, 
Thy waſte is no whit leſſer than thy lord's. Shakeſjeare. 
It made my impriſonment a pleature ; 
Ay, fuch a pleaſure as mcaged birds 
Conceive. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
IxcALE“sCENCE. n. /. [incaleſco, Latin.] The ſtate of 
Incart'scency.y growing warm; warmth ; incipient 
heat. 
Avetroes reſtrained his hilarity, making no more thereof 
than Seneca commendeth, and was allowable in Cato ; that is, 
a ſober incaleſcence and regulated eſtuation from wine. Brown, 
The oil preſerves the ends of the bones from incaleſcency, 
which they, being ſolid bodies, would neceſſarily contract from 
a fwift motion. Ray on the Ceatiun. 


IncanTa'Tion. . . [incantation, Fr. incanto, Lat.] 
Charms uttered by ſinging ; enchantment. 
My ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell too ſtrong. Shale ſſ. Henry VI. 
By Adam's hearkening to his wife, mankind, by that her 
mcantation, became the ſubje& of labour, forrow, and death. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the Wor ld. 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying in the air, and 
transforming themſelves into other bodies, are rted to be 
wrought, not by imcantations or ceremonies, but by anointing 
themſelves all over, move a man to think that fables are 
the effects of imagination; for ointments, if laid on any thi 
thick by ſtopping of the pores, ſhut in the vapours, and End 
them to the head extremely. Bacon Natural Hifler y. 
The name of a city being diſcovered unto their enemies, their 
penates and patronal gods might be called forth by charms and 
incantations. | Brown's YVulzar Errours, 
The nuptial rights his outrage ſtrait attends ; 
The dow'r defir'd is his transfigur'd friends: 
The mcantation backward the repeats, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats. Garth. 
The commands which our religion hath impoſed on its fol- 
lowers are not like the abſurd ceremonies of pagan i ? 
that might look like incantations and magick, but had no ten- 
dency to make mankind the happier. Bentley. 
Inca'nTATORY. adj. [from incanto, Latin.] Dealing by 
enchantment ; magical. | 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the like incan- 
tatory impoſtors, daily delude them. Brown. 
Tolnca'nTtow. v. @. [in and canton.] To unite to a can- 
ton or ſeparate community. 
When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propoſed the incor- 
porating Geneva in the cantons, the Roman catholicks, fear- 
ing the proteſtant intereſt, propoſed the incantoning of Conſtance 


as A co Addijen on Italy. 
IncaraB!LiTY. J. /. [from incapable.) Inability na- 
| 


Inca'eaBLENEss. J tural; 8 al. 
You have nothing to urge but a kind of iacapability in your- 
ſelf to the ſervice, 1 


Inca'rABLE. adj. [incapable, Fr. in and capable.] 1. Want- 
ing room to hold or contain : with of before the thing to 
be contained, 2. Wanting 12 wanting underſtand- 
ing; unable to comprehend, learn, or underſtand, 

Not able to admit or have an 


equal to any 

verſation it is — 5 
* Yi — 1 9 

ou cannot gueſs who father's death, Shateſp. 


caus'd your 
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(J.) Wilmot, when he faw Goring put in the command, 
Thought himſelf incapable of reparation. Clarendon. 
(4-) Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reaſonable affairs? Is he not ſtupid 
With age ? Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
(3.0 ir lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, and 
they are rendered ncaf able of purchaſing any more. Swift. 
Incara'cious. adj. [in and capacious.] Narrow ; of ſmall 
content. ; 
Souls that are made little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 
thoughts to take in any great compaſs of times or 2 
ruet. 
Incara'ciousxRess. . /. [from incapacieus.] Narrownels ; 
want of containing ſpace. 
To lx cATACITATE. v. @. [in and. capacitate.] 1. To dil- 
able ; to weaken. 2. To 4 
(r.) Nothing of conſequence ſhould be left to be done in the 
laſt ?ncatacitating hours of life. Clariſſa. 
(2.) Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from marriage. 
| | Arbuthnot. 
Incara'city. 2. , [incapacite, Fr. in and capacity.) In- 
ability ; want of natural power ; want of power of body; 
Want of conprehenfiveneſs of mind. 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial in- 
diſpaſition. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 
Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elſe ignorance 
and incafacity of eſtimating his worth. Govern. of the Tongue. 
The inactivity of the foul is its incapacity to be moved with 
any thing common. Arbuthnot. 
To Inca'actRaTE. v. 4. [incarcero, Latin.] To impri- 
ſon ; to confine. It is uled in the Scots law to denote 


—— or confining in a gaol ; otherwiſe it is ſeldom 
und. 
| Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that eaſily incar- 
cerate he infected air * woollen 4 eee 
IxCARCERA'TION. =. /. [trom incarcerate.] Impriſonment ; 
confinement. 
ToInca'rn. v. a. [incarro, Latin] To cover with fleſh. 
The fleſh will foon ariſe in that cut of the bone, and make 
exfoliation of what is neceſſary and incarn it. Wiſeman. 
To INCA RN. wv. n. To breed fleth. 
The ſlough came off, and the ulcer happily incarned. 
IWiſeman. 
Tolnca'xnaDine. v. a. [incarnidine, Fr. incarnadino, pale 
red, Iralian.] To dye red. This word I find only once. 
Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous fea incarnadine, | 
Making the green one red. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To IxcARNATE. v. a. [incarner, Fr. incarno, Latin]. To 
clothe with fleſh ; to embody with fleſh. 
. I, who erſt contended 
With gods to ſit the higheft, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute. Milton. 
Inca'anaTe. participial adj. [incarnat, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. Clothed with fleſh ; embodied in fleſh. 2. It may be 
doubted whether Swift underſtood this word. 3. In Scot- 
land incarnate is 2 to any thing tinged of a deep red 
colour, from its reſemblance to a fleſh coſcut. 
(1.) Undoubtedly even the nature of God itſelf, in the per- 
ſon of the ſon, is incarnate, and hath taken to itſelf _ 
Hooker. 
A moft wiſe fufficient means of redemption and falvation, by 
the ſatisfactory death and obedience of the incarnate ſon of 
God, Jefus Chriſt, God bleſſed tor ever. Sanderſon. 
Here ſhalt thou fit incarnate, here ſhalt reign 


Both God and man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
(2.) But ke's poſſeſt, 
Incarnate with a thouſand imps. Swift. 


IV CARNA“TIOR. #. , {incarnation, Fr. from incarnate. ] 
1. The act of aſſuming body. 2. The ftate of breeding 
fi-ſh ; 


5-0 0 


(1.) We muſt beware we exclude not the nature of God 
from incarnation, and ſo make the fon of God incarnate not to 
be very God. Heoker, 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-day, meditate on the 
mcarnation of our bleſſed Saviour. 

Tavl;r's Guide to Devotion. 

(2.) The pulſation under the cicatrix proceeded from the too 
lax incarnation of the wound. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Inca'xnaTive. n. /. (mmcarnatif, Fr. from incarn.) A 
medicine that generates fleſh. 

I deterged the abſceſs, and incarned by the common incar- 


native. | IWiſeman's Surgery. 
Tolxca'se. v. a. [in and caſe.] To cover; to incloſe ; 
to inwra p. 
Rich -_ of gold the folding doors incaſe, 
The pillars filver. Pope's Odypey. 
Ix curious. adj. [in and cautions.] Unwary; negli- 
gent; heedlek. 
His rhetorical expreſſions may eaſily captivate any incautiou 
reader. Keil againſt Burnet. 


Incav'TIousLy. adv. [from incautious.] Unwarily ; heed- 
leſsly ; negligenrly. 
A ſpecies of palſy invades ſuch as ijncaut icuſiy expoſe them- 
ſelves to the morning air. Arbuthnot on Air. 
Inct'npiary. n. /. [incendiarius, from incendo, Latin; 
incendiaire, French.] 1. One who ſets houſes or towns 
on fire in malice or for robbery. 2. One who inflames 
factions. or promotes quarrels. 
 (2.) Nor could any order be obtained impartially to examine 
impudent incendiaries. King Charles. 
Incendiaries of figure and diſtinction, who are the inventors 
and publiſhers of groſs falſchoods, cannot be regarded but with 
the utmoſt deteſtation. Addiſcx. 
Several cities of Greece drove them out as incendiarier, and 
peſts of commonweals. | Bentley 
I'xncense. n. /. [incenſum, Latin, a thing burnt ; encens, 
French.] Perfumes exhaled by fire in honour of ſome god 


or goddeſs. 
Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Numa the rites of ſtrict religion knew ; 
On ev'ry alter laid the incenſe due. Prior. 

'Tol'ncense. v. 4. [from the noun.] To perfume with in- 
cenſe. * 

To INCE/NSE. v. a. [incenſus, Latin.] To enkindle to 
rage; to inflame with anger; to enrage ; to provoke; to 
irritate to anger; to heat; to fire; to make furious; to 
exaſperate. 

The world too ſaucy with the gods, 

Incenſes them to ſend deſtruction. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

If gainſt yourſelf you be iacens d, we'll put you, 

Like one that means his proper harm, in manacles. 


Shakeſpeare. 
He is attended with a defp'rate train; 
And what they may incenſe him to, being apt 
To have his ear abus d, wiſdom. bids s 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
—— Tra&able obedience is a ſlave 
To each incenſed will. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Foul idolatries and other faults, 
Heap'd to the popular ſum, will ſo mcenſe 
God as to leave ; Milten's Paradiſe Loft, 


How could my pious ſon th ir incenſe 2 
Or what, alas! — Troy's a Dryden An. 
IxcsNsEM ENT. n. /, [trom incenſe.] Rage ; heat; fury. 
His incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, that ſatiſ- 
faction can be none but by of death. Shakeſpeare. 
Ince'xs10N. n. /. [incenfto, Latin.) The act of kindling ; 
the ſtate of being on fe. 
Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting: and ſubtile or windy 
fpirits are taken off by incenfion or evaporation. Bacon. 
I=ce'nso0R. n. % Las A kindler of anger; an in- 
flamer of paſſions. 
| eee 
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Many prieſts were impetuous and importunate incenſors of the 
rage. Hayward. 
Ixce'/nsory. n. /. [from incenſe.] The veſſel in waich in- 
cenſe is burnt and offered. Ainſworth, 
Ince/nTive. . f. [incentivum, Latin] 1. That which 
kindles. 2. That which provokes ; that which encou- 
rages ; incitement; motive; encouragement ; ſpur. It 
is uſed of that which incites, whether to good or ill; 
with 7 
(1.) Their unreaſonable ſeverity was not the leaſt 7ncentivwe, 
that blew up into thoſe flames the ſparks of diſcontent. 
King Charles. 
(2.) Congruity of opinions, to our natural conttitution, is 
one great incentive to their reception. Clantillle Scet fir. 
Even the wiſdom of God hath not ſuggeſted more preſling 
motives, more powerful centives to charity, than theſe, that 
we ſhall be judged by it at the laſt dreadful day. Attertury. 
It encourages ſpeculative perſons, with all the incentives of 
place, profit, and preferment. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Ince'/nTive. adj. 'nciting ; encouraging: with 70. 
Competency is the moſt incentive to induſtry : too little 
makes men deſperate, and too much carelets. Decay ¶ Piety. 
INS CE“ TIN. n. /. [inceptio, Latin.] Beginning. 
The inception of putrefaction hath in it a W 
ace . 
Ince'erive. adj. [inceptivur, Latin] Noting beginning. 
An incef tive and deſitive propoſition, as, the fogs vaniſh as 
the ſun riſes ; but the fogs have not yet begun to vaniſh, there- 
fore the ſun is not yet rien. Locte. 


Ixce'eTor. n. / [Laiin.] A beginner; one who is in his 


|udiments. 
Ixctra'tiION. n. ſ. [incero, Latin.] The act of covering 
with wax. Did. 
Ixct'xrTirune. n. / [incertitude, Fr. incertitud?, Lat.] 
Uncertainty ; doubtfulnels. 
Ince'ssanT. adj. [iz and ceſſans, Latin.] Unceaſing ; un- 
intermitted ; continual ; uninterrupted. 
Raging wind blows up inceſſant ſhow'rs. 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, 
Forc' d me to ſeek — 
— If, r 
Inceſſunc, I could — the will 
Of hun who all things can, I would not ceaſe 


Sbakeſj. 
Saleſteare. 


To weary him with my aſſiduous cries. Milton. 
In form, a herald of the king ſhe flies, 
From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries. Pe Qdyſſey. 


Ix ct'sS ax TLY. adv. [from incefſant.] Without interiniſſion; 


e 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 


And fain'd to walh themſelves inceſſantly. Fairy Quern. 
———- Who reads 

Inceſantly, and to his reading brings not 

A ſpirit and |udgment equal or ſuperior. Milton. 


The Chriitians, who carried their religion through ſo many 
perſecutions, were inceſſantly comforting one another with the 
e ample and hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles. Addiſon. 
IN. ESI. n. ,. [incefte, French; inceflum, Latin.] Un- 
natural and criminal conj unct of perſons within degrees 


prohibited. 
Is't not a kind of inceft to take life 
From thine own ſiſter's ſhame ? 
Shakeſp. Mea ſure for Meaſure. 
He who entered in the firſt act, a young man like Pericles, 
prince of T yve, muſt not be in danger in the fifth act of com- 
mitting inceff with his daughter. Dryden's Du Frejroy. 
Ince'sr vous adj. [incejiueux, French.] Guilty of inceſt; 
guilty of unnatural cohabitarion. 
Hide me, thou bloody 7 | 
Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, : 
That 2 Shakeſp. King Lear. 


We may eaſil with what impatience the world wou.d 
have 2 Herod diſcourſing of chaſtiiy. South, 


IN C 


—— Fre you reach to this inccſlubus love, 
Vou muſt divine and human rights remove. 
Incz'sruousLy. adv. [from iaceſtudus. 
love. 
Macarens and Canace, fon and daughter to olus, god of 
the winds, loved each other inceftucu/p. Dr yaen, 
INCH. » /. [ince, Saxon ; w:cia, Lat.] 1. A mealure of 
length ſuppoſed equal to three grains of barley laid end to 
end; the twelfth part of a foot. 2. A provc-bial name 
for a ſinall quantity. 3. A nice point of time. 
(1.) A foot is the ſixth part of the ſtature of man, a fpan one 
eighth of it, and a thumb's breadth or inch one ſeventy- ſecond. 
Heclder on Time. 
The ſun ſhould never miſs, in all has race, 
Of time one minute, or one inch of ſpace. Blackmore, 
(2.) The plebeians have got your tellow tribune : 
They'll give him death by ncher.. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
As in laſting, fo in length is man, 
Contracted to an inch, who was a ſpan. Donne. 
Is it ſo deſirable a condition to conſume by inches, and loſe 
one's blood by drops ? Collier. 
The commons were growing by degrees into power and pro- 
perty, gaining ground upon the patricians inch by . 
Fut. 
(3) Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. 
Shakeſp. 
Tolxcn. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To drive by inches. 
2. To deal out by inches; to give ſparingly. Ainſworth, 
(z.) Valiant they ſay, but very popular; 


IIe gets too far into the ſoldiers graces, 
Dryden“ Cleowenes . 


And ces out my maſter. 
To Incn. v. n. lo advance or retire a little at a time. 
Incnep. adj. [with a word of number before it.] Con- 
tainiyg inches in length or breadth. 
Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trotting horſe 
over four inci ed bridges. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
IN CHI IN. n. Some of the inſide of a deer. Ain. 
INCHMEAL. u. / [inch and meal.] A piece an inch long. 
All th' infections that the ſun fucks u 
„and make him 


From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero 
By inchmeal a diſeaſe ! Shakeſt. Temp eff. 


: Dryden. 
With unnatural 


Te I'NCHOATE. v. 4. [inchos, Lat.] To begin; to com- 


mence. 
It is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor a ſubſtance inchoate, or 
in the way of pertection. Kaleigh's Hiftory.. 
Ich oN. n. / [inchoatus, Lat.] Inception ; be- 
ginning. 
It diſcerneth of four kinds of cauſes ; forces, frauds, crimes 
various of ſtellionate, and the inchoations or middle acts towards 


crimes capital, not actually — Bacon. 

The letting on foot Hep of ſe arts in thoſe would be 
looked upon as the firſt inchoation of them, which yet would be 
but their reviving. Hale Origingof Mankind. 


Ich E. adj. [inchoative, Fr. inchoativus, Lat.] In- 
ceptive ; noting inchoation or beginning. 

ToInci'ps. wv. a. from incido, to cut, Latin.] Medi- 
cines are ſaid to incide which conſiſt of pointed and ſharp 
particles; as acids, and mott falts, by which the particles 
of other bodies aie divided from one another ; thus ex- 
peCtorating medicines are ſaid to #ncide or cut the phlegm. 

Quincy. 
The menſes are promoted by all fa ſubſtances which 
incide the mucus = the firft — nn Arbuthnar. 

I'NCIDENCE. J. /. [incido, to fall, Latin; incidence, Fr.] 

I'mcipency. 5 1. The direction with which one body 
ſtrikes upon another, and the angle made by hat line, and 
the plane ſtruck upon, is called the angle of incidence. In 
the occurſions of two moving bodies, their incidence is ſaid 
to be perpendicular or oblique, 2s their directions or lines 
of motion make a flraight line or an oblique angle at the 
point of contact. Quincy. 2. [laxcidens, Lat.] Accident; 

p 3 Caſualty. | 


IN C 
(1. ) In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, from the 
object to the glaſs, and from the glaſs to the eye. Bacon. 
He enjoys his happy ſtate moſt when he communicates it, and 
receives a more vigorous joy from the reflexion than from the 
direct incidency of his happineſs. Norris. 
In equal incidences there is a conſiderable inequality of re- 
5 whether it be that ſome of the incident rays are re- 
fracted more and others leſs conſtantly, or one and the ſame ray 
is by refraction diſturbed. Newton's Optics. 
permanent whiteneſs argues, that in like incidences of 


the rays there is no ſuch ſeparation of the ing rays. Nexwt.. 
a.) What incidency thou do ſt cuek of ie declare, 


me. 


Is creeping Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


INCIDENT. adj. [ incident, Fr. incident, Lat.] 1. Caſual; 


fortuitous ; occaſional ; happening accidentally ; falling 
in beſide the main defign ; bappening beſide expectation. 
2. Happening ; apt to happen. 

(1.) As the ordinary courſe of common affairs is 


_ of 
by 2 laws, fo likewiie mens rarer inciaent neceſſities and 
utilite 


$ ſnhould be with ſpecial equity conſidered. Hooker. 

I would note in children not only their articulate anſwers, 

but likewiſe ſmiles and frowns upon incident occaſions. . 
| Wotton. 

In a complex 4 the predicate or ſubject is ſometunes 
made —— y the . I which, whoſe, whom, 
&c. which make another propoſition : as, every man, who 1s 
pious, ſhall be ſaved : Julius, whoſe ſurname was Czfar, over- 
came Pompey : bodies, which are tranſparent, have many 
pores. Here the whole propoſition is called the primary or 
chief, and the additional propoſition is called an incicent pro- 

ſition. Watts. 

(2.) Conſtancy is ſuch a firmneſs of friendſlip as overlooks 
all thoſe failures of kindneſs that through paſſion, incident to 
human nature, a man may be guilty of. . South, 

I'scinDenT. n. % [incidert, Fr. from the adjective.] Some- 
thing happening beſide the main dehgn ; caſtun tx. 

His wiſdom will fall into it as an incident to the point of la- 
fulnets. Bac n holy War. 

No perſon, no incident in the play, but mult be of uſe to carry 
on the main deſign. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 

I::zcipznTAL adj, Incident; caſual ; happening by chance; 
not intended; not deliberate ; not neceſſary to the chief 
purpole. 

The ſatisfaction you received from thoſe incidental diſcourſes 
which we have wandered into, Milton, 

By ſome religious duties ſcarce a to be regarded at all, 
and by others only as an incidental bulineſs, to be done when 
they have nothing elſe to do. kogers, 

Inclve'NTALLY adv. ['rom incidental.) Beſide the main 
deſign ; occaſionally. | 

Theſe general rules are but occaſionally and incidentally men- 
tioned in Scripture, rather to manifeſt unto us a former, than to 
lay upon us a new — Sanderſon. 

I treat either y or incidentally of colours. le. 

IV'sxcipvenTLY. 5 from incident.] Occaſionally; by the 
bye; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongſt the judges what ſhould be 
done for the king himſelf who was attainted ; but reſolved that 
the crown takes away defects. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To 1 vV, a. [in and cineres, Lat.] To burn to 
Alhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, then maketh 
ile laſtly, it doth incinerate and calcinate. Bacon. 
ire burneth wood, making it firſt luminous, then black and 

brittle, and laſtly broken and incinerate. Bacon. 

Theſe dregs are ſoon incinerated and calcined into ſuch ſalts 
which produce coughs. | 

Incinera'Tion. x. / [incineration, Fr. from incinerate.] 
The act of burning any thing to aſhes. | 

I obſerved in the fixt falt of urine, brought by depuration to 
be very white, a taſte not unlike common falt, and very differ- 
ing from the cauſtick lixiviate taſte of other falts made by in- 

cineratien. Bey le. 


on Confumptions. 
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InclxcuMSret'cTION. . / [in and circumſpetion.] Want 
of caution ; want of heed. 

An unexpected way of deluſion, whereby he more eaſily 

led away the incircumſtection of their belief. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Inci'szep. adj. [irciſer, Fr. inciſus, Lat.] Cut; made by 
cutting: as, an inciſed would. 

I brought the inciſed lips together. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Inci'ston. n. / [incifton, Fr. inciſio, Lat.] 1. A 3 
wound made with a ſharp inſtrument. Generally uſed for 
wounds made by a chirurgeon. 2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by 
medicines. | 

(1.) Let us make inciſion for your love, 

To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his or mine. Shakeſp. 
God help thee, ſhallow man: God make inciſon in thee, thou 
art raw. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
The reception of one is as different from the adiniſſion of the 
other, as when the earth falls open under the inciſiont of the 
plough, and when it gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, or 
the refreſhments of a ſhower. South, 
A ſmall inciſion knife is more handy than a larger for open- 


ing the bag. Sharp's Surgery. 
(2.) Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or incifion 1 viſcous <a 
mours, and making them fluid, and cutting between them and 


the z as in nitrous water, which ſcoureth linen. Bacon. 
Incr'sive. adj. [incifif, Fr. from inciſus, Lat.] Having 
the quality of cutting or dividing. 

The colour of many corpuſcles will cohere by being preci- 
pitated together, and* be deſtroyed by the effuſion of very pierc- 
ing and inciſive liquors, 1 

Incr'sor. n. / [inciſer, Lat.] Cutter; tooth in the fore- 
part of the mouth. 

Inci'soxy. adj. [inciſoire, Fr.] Having the quality of cut- 
ding. 

Inci>URE. . /. [inciſura, Lat.] A cut; an aperture. 

In ſome creatures it is wide, in ſome narrow, in ſome with 
a deep ixciſur e up into the head, for the better catching and hoid- 
ing of prey, and comminuting of hard food. Dr yden. 

Ix ci TA T ION. mn. / [incitatio, Lat.] Incitement ; incen- 
tive; motive; impulte ; the act of inciting ; the power of 
inciting. |; 

Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be a natural in- 
citation and diſpoſition conforming unto e an union of 
one magnetical body unto another. Brown's Vulzar FErrours. 

The multirude of objects do proportionably multiply both the 
poſſibilities and incitations. Goverment of the Tongue. 

The mind gives not only licence, but 4c:tatim to the other 
paſſions to act with the utmoſt unpetuoſity. Decay of Piety. 

To INCTTE. v. 4. [incito, Lat. inciter, Fr.] lo ſtir up; 
to puſh forward ina purpoſe ; to animate ; to ſpur; to 
urge on. 


How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in 1 


Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to ? , Shakeſp. 
No blown ambition doth our arms inc:te ; 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. Shakeſp. 


Antiochus, when he cited Pruſias to join in war, ſet before 
him the greatneſs of the Romans, comparing it to a fire, that 
took and ſpread from kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

Nature and common reaſon, in all difficulties, where prudence 
or courage are _ „do rather iucite us to fly for aſſiſtance 

to a ſingle perſon a multitude. Kat. 
INCI TEM ENT. . /. [from incite.] Motive; incentive ; 
impulſe ; inciting caufe. 

A maryel it were, if a man of great capacity, having ſuch 
incitement to make him deſirous of all furtherances unto his 
cauſe, could eſpy in the whole ſcripture of God nothing which 
might breed at the leaſt a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the fame way inclinable. Heoker, 

Hartlib ſeems ſent hither by ſome good providence, to be 
the occafion and incitement of great good to this ifland. 

| Milton. 
Cee 2 
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If thou muſt reform the ſtubborn times, 

From the long records of diitant age \ 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope's Statiur. 

Inci'vit. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Unpoliſhed. See Uncivir. 

Ixciviitity. . . {incivilite, Fr. in and civility,] 1. 
Want ot courteſy ; rudeneſs. 2. AQ of rudeneſs. ln this 
ſenſe it has a plural. 

(1.) He does offend againſt that reverence which is due to the 
common apprehenſions of mankind, whether true or not, which 
is the greateſt inci lity. Tillotſon. 

(2.) Abſtain from diſſolute laughter, uncomely jeſts, loud 
talking and jeering, which, in civil account, are called inde- 
cencies and inciuilitiet. Tayter's Rule of living holy. 

Incre'MEncy. n. /. [inclemence, Fr. irclementia, Lat.] 
Unmercifulneſs; cruelty ; ſeverity ; harthnefs ; rough- 
neſs. 

And thou tempeſts of the prize bereft 

In heaven's — — eaſe ws fad "ps 

Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour left. Dryden. 

InNcLE'MENT. eg [in and clemens, Lat.] Unmercitul ; 
unpitying ; void of tenderneſs ; harſh. It is uſed oftener 
of things than of men. 

Teach us further by what means to ſhun 


Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow. Milton. 
— I ſtand 

Naked, defenceleſs, on a foreign land: 

Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply, 

To guard the wretched from th inclement ſky. Poje. 


IxcLi'NABLE. adj. [inclinabilis, Lat.] 1. Having a pro- 
penſion of will; favourably diſpoſed ; willing; tending 
by diſpoſition : with to. 2. Having a tendency. 

(1.) People are not always inc/inab/e to the beſt. Stenſer. 
A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could efpy in the 
whole ſcripture nothing which might breed a probable opinion, 
that divine authority was the fame way inc/inadb/e. Hecker. 
The gall and bitterneſs of certain mens writings, who ſpared 
him little, made him, for their ſakes, the leſs inclinable to tha 


truth which he himſelf =_ have honoured. Hecker. 
SK 
Inclinable now grown to touch or taſte, 
Milton. 


Solicited her longing eye. | 
(2.) If fuch a cruſt naturally fell, then it was more likely 
and inclinable to fall this thouſand years than the laſt ; but if 
the cruſt was always gradually nearer and nearer to falling, 
that plainly evinces that it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 
IxncLivna'Tion / [inclinaiſon, inclination, Fr. inclinatio, 
Lat.] 1. Tendency towards any point: with te. 2. Na- 
tural aptneſs. 3. Propenſion of mind; favourable diſpo- 
ſu ion; incipient deſire. 4. Love; affection, regard. In 
this ſenſe ir admits for. 5. Diſpolition of mind. 6. The 
tendency of the magnetical needle to the Eaſt or Weſt. 
7. (In pharmacy.] The act by which a clear liquor is 
poured off from ſome faces or ſediment by only ſtooping 
the veſſel, which is alſo called decantation. Quin. 

(1.) The two rays, being equally refracted, have the fame 
inclination to one another after retrattion which they had before; 
that is, the inclination of half a degree anſwering to the ſun's 
diameter. Newton's Optics. 

(2.) Though moſt of the thick woods are grubbed up ſince 
the promontory has been cultivated, there are ſtill many ſpots of 
it which Thew the natural inclination of the foil leans that way. 

| Addiſon. 

(3.) The king was wonderfully diſquieted, when he found 
that the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of or incli- 
nation to the inge. Carendon. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a willing of that 
thing 3 and yet, in matters of duty, men frequently reckon it 
for tuch : for otherwiſe how ſhould they fo often plead and reſt 
in the honeſt and well inclined diſpoſition of their minds, when 
they are jultly charged with an actual nonperformance of the 
law. South, 
(4.) We have had few knowing painters, becauſe of the little 

inclination which princes have for painting. Dryden. 


I N C 
(s) Bid him t 
Report the features of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleotatra. 
Inctinartory. adj. [from incline.) Having a quality of 
inclining to one or other. 

If that i:clinatory virtue be deſtroyed by a touch from the 
contrary pole, that end which before was elevated will then 
decline. Brown's Vulgar Err cur. 

Ixcrti/xaToRILY. adv. [from inclinatery.] Obliquely ; 
with inclination to one ſide or the other; with foine devia- 
ation from North and South. | 

Whether they be refrigerated inclizatorily, or ſomewhat 
equinoxially, that is, toward the caſtern or weſtern points, they 
diſcover ſome verticity. Brown's YVutgar Errours, 

To INCLINE. v. u. [inclino, Lat. incliner, Fr.] 1. To 
bend ; to lean z to tend towards any part: with 40 or to- 
wards. 2. To be favourably diſpoſed to; to feel deſire be- 


inning. 
« (r.) Her houſe inclineth untò death, and her paths unto the 
. Prov. ll, 18. 
Still to this place 

My heart, icli ner, ſtill hither turn my eyes; 

Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe. 
(2.) Doth his majeity 

Incline to it, or no? 

He ſeems indifferent; 
Or rather ſwaying more upon our part. Shakeſpeare. 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abunelech. Judge. 


Te IxcLi'xe. v. a. 1. To give a tendency ot direction to 
any place or ſtate. 2. To turn towards any thing as de- 
firous or attentive. 3. To bend; to incuryate. 

(r.) The timely dew of ſleep, | 
Nov. falling with ſoft flum'rous weight, incl es 


Our eyelids. Milton. 
Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now to the baron fate i»c/ines the field. Pote. 
A tow'ring ſtructure to the palace join d; 

To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inc/in'd. Pre. 

(2.) Incline our hearts to keep this law. Common Prayer. 

Ye have not inclined your ear unto me. Feremiab. 
But that from us aught ſhould aſcend to heay'n 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Of God 1 or to mc/ine his will, 

Hard to belief may ſeem, yet this will prayer. Milton. 
(3.) Wich due reſpect my 2 I iachii'd, 

As to ſome being of ſuperior kind, Dryden. 


ToalxcLi'e. v. a. [in and clip.] To graſp; to incloſe ; 19 
ſurround. 
Whate'er the ocean „ or {ky inclips, 
Is thine, if thou witt ha't. Shakeſp. ant. and Cleopatra. 
To IncLo'itsTER. v. a. [in and cloiſter.] To ſhut up in a 


cloiſter. 
ToIxcLo'up. v. a. [in and cloud.] To darken ; te ob- 


ſcure. 
In their thick breaths, 

Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be inc/ouded, 

And forc'd to drink their yapour. Shakeſp. 
IxncLu'ps. v. a. [includo, Lat.] 1. To incloſe ; to ſhut 
in: as, the thell includes a pearl. 2. To compriſe ; to 
comprehend. p | | 

(2.) This defire being recommended to her majeſty; it liked 

her to include the fame within one intire leaſe. Bacon. 

The marvellous fable inckedes whatever is ſupernatural, and 
eſpecially the machines of the gods. Pore. 
Inſtead of enquiring whether he be a man of virtue, the queſ- 
tion is only whether he be a whig or a tory ; under which 
terms all good and ill qualities are znc/uded. Swift. 
IncLu'sive. adj. [inclufif, Fr.] 1. Incloſing; enciccling. 

2. Comprehended in the fum or number : as, from W 

neſday to Saturday inclufive : that is, both Wedneſday 

and Saturday taken into the number. | 
(1.) — , would that the incluſive verge 


Ty 
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Of golden metal, that muſt reund-my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain. 
. | Siaheſp. Richard III. 
(2.) I'll earch where ev'ry vixtue dwells, i 
From courts i2clufive down to cells. F Swift. 
IncLv/sively. adv. [from inclu,te The thing wen- 
tioned reckoned into the account. See [INCLUSIVE. 


Thus much ſhall ſerve for the ſeveral A mor or growth of 


the common law, until the time of Edward I. * 

ale. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, from the throat 
to. the lips iacluſtvely; and 13 differenced partly be the organs 
uled in it, and partly by the manner and degree of 3 

Holder, Flements of Sf eech. 

Ix con'GuLABLE. adj. [in and coogulable:) Incapable of 
conctetion. 

Incosx1'sTENCE. . / [in and coexiffence.] The qua- 
lity of not exiſting together; non- aſſociation of exiſtence. 
An unufual word. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, which ſets us 
more remote from a certain knowledge of the coexiſtence or 
i1coexiflence of different ideas in the fame ſubjeR, is that there 
is no diſcoverable connection between any ſecondary quality and 
thoſe primary qualities it depends on. Locke. 

Io coe. adv. [corrupted by mutilation fron incognito, Lat. 
Unknown ; in private. 

But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 

Depend upon it, he'll remain z4cg. _ Addiſon. 

Inco'cirancy. . /. [incogitantia, Lat} Want of 
thought. 

One man's fancies are laws to fireceeders, who afterwards 
miſname all uncbiequiouſnels to their incog1itancy 8 

e. 

Next to the ſtupid and meerly vegetable ſtate of iονιτ,̃cy, 
we many rank partial and piece - meal conſideration. Dec. cf F. 

Ixco'GtTATIVE. adj. [in and cogitatize.) Wanting the 
power of thought. 

Purely material beings, as clippings of our beards, and ſen- 
ſible, thinking, perceiving beings, ſuch as we find ourſelves, 
we will call cogitative and /-cog1tative beings. [ cche. 

Ixco'cxntTo. adv. [incognitus, Lat.] In a Gate of con- 
cealment. 


"Twas long ago 
Since gods came down incegnit'o. Prior. 


Income RENCE. ; n. / [in and coherence.] 1. Want of 
IxconeE'rENCY. cohetion ; looſeneſs of material parts. 
2. Want of connection; incongruity 3 inconſequence of 
argument; want of dependence of one part upon ancther. 
(1.) If plaiſter be beaten into an impalpable powder, when 
poured out it will emulate a liquor, by reaſon that the ſmalneſs 
and incaberence of the parts do both make them eaſy to be put 
into motion, and makes the pores they intercept ſo ſmall, 
that they interrupt not the unity or continuity — 
oe. 
(2.) I ind that laying the intermediate ideas naked in their 
due order, ſhews the incoberence of the argumentations better 
than ſyllogiſms. Locke. 
Incoherences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without proofs, 
put handſomely together, are apt to paſs for ſtrong reaſon. 
Lecke. 
Inconr'rENnT. adj. [in and coherent.] 1. Wanting co- 
heſion; looſe ; not fixed to each other. 2. Inconſequential; 
inconſiſtent ; having no dependence of one part upon 
another. | 
(1r.) Had the ſtrata of ſtone become folid, but the metter 
whereof they conſiſt continued lax and incoherent, they had 
conſequently been as pervious as thoſe of marle or gravel. 
Woedward. 
WG We have inftances of perception whilſt we are aſleep, 
| retain the memory of them; but how extravagant and 12 
coherent are they, and how little conformable to the perfection 
of a rational being ! | Lecke, 
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Incone'renTtLy. adv. [from incoherent | Inconſiſtent ly 3 
inconſequentially. i 
The character of Eurylochus is the imitation cf a perſon 
confounded with fears, {peaking irrationally and i coherently. 
| Broone's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
IncorLumity. . / [incolumitas, Lit.] Safety; ſecurity 
A ward very little in ufe. | ; 
The parliament is neceſſary to aſſert and preſerve th i 
rights of a people, with the ;ncolumity and — of i 4am 
:0wel. 
IncompusTIBILITY. u. /. [from incombuſlible.] The 
quay of reſitiing fire ſo that it cannot conſume. 
ſtone in the Appennines is remarkable for its ſhini 
f quality, and the * N _ its 17combe flibility. | "Do 
NCOMBU'STIBLE. ad. [incombuſtible,Fr. in and combi ii 
Nat to be conſumed by fire. 85 
It agrees in this common quality aſcribed unto both 
incombufiible, and not — by fire. — 
IncomBu'sTIBLENESS. . . [from incombuſtibie] "The 
quality of iff being waſted by fire. 
1 n. / [in and come.] Revenue; produce of any 
thing. 
Thou who repineſt at the plenty of thy neighbour, and the 
greatneſs of his incomer, conſider what are frequently the diſinal 


conſequences of all this. 
— — No fields afford *. 
So large an 1:c0-e to the village lord. Dryden's Geergics, 


St. Gaul has ſcarce any lands belonging to it, and little or 
no income but what arifes from its ttade : the great ſupport of 
this little ſtate is its linen manufacture. Addi'cn on Ital 

Notwithſtanding the large incomes annexed to ſome few of 


her preferments, this church hath in the whole little to ſubſiſt 
on 


p : Atterbury. 

In comMMENSURABI'LITY. n. { [from incommenſurable.) 
The ſtate of one thing with reſpect to another, when they 
cannot be compared by any common meaſure. 

IX cou “NJ URA ABL. «dj, [French, from in, con, and 
merſurabilis, Latin.) Not to be reduced to any meaſure 
common to both not to be meaſure; together, ſuch as 
that the proportion o! one to the other can be told. | 

Our diſputations about vacuum or ſpace, incemmenſurable 
uantities, the infinite div iſihility of matter, and eteryal dura- 
tion, will lead us to fee the weakneſs of our nature. Watts 

IN cou ut NSURATE. ad). 'in, con, and men/ura Lat ] 

ot admitting que comma mcaſure. : : 
The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, which, to our ap- 
rehenſion, are ic mmenju ate, are yet commenſurable to the 
infinite comprehention of the divine intellect. More 
As all other meatures of tine 2 reducible to theſe three; fo 
we labour to reduce theſe thre, Hough ſtrictly of themitlves 
i comme ſurate to one aucther, for civil uit, meaturing the 
greater by the leſs. Holter an Time 
If the year comp tehend days, it is but as any greater ff ace 
of time may be ſaid to comprehend a 1:%, though the lets ace 
be incommenſurate to the geater, Holler c Tims 

To INCO'MMODATE. } v. a. [incommoro, Lat. 3 

To INCOMMO'DE. F meder, Fr. Co be inconve- 


nient to; to hinder or entbarraſs wichout very great in- 
jury. 
A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged the bull's 
pardon ; but rather than ;zcommode ye, fays he, TI! remove. 
LES a 
Although they ſometimes moleſt and 7:commode 3 
tants, yet the agent, whereby bath the one and the cther is 
effected, is of that indu,penſable neceſſity to the earth and tu 
mankind, that they could not ſubſiſt without it. WxdWard 
In commo'vious. «dj. [incommiuddus, Lat.] Inconyenicm : 
vexatious without great miſchief. . a 
Things of general benefit, fer in this world what is fo per- 
feft that no inconvenien + doth ever follow it ? may by ſonie 
accident be incomm.oatrous to a few. Bf: aides 
Mens intentions in ſpeaking are to be urdlerſtoc a without 
frequent explanations and i 1commedious in' errumtiens. f I octe 
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Incoumo'niousLy. a/v. [from incommo.ious.] Incon- 
veniently; not at caſe. 
Incommo'piousNness. u. , [from in.ommo..icus.] Incon- 
yenience 
Diſeaſes, diſorders, and the incommodicuſneſs of external na- 
ture, are inconſiſtent with happinels. Burnet. 
Incommo'pITyY. A. , (in emu oc ite, Fr. incommoditas, Lat.] 
Inconvenience ; trouble. | 
Declare your opinion, what 17commedity you have conceived 
to be in the common law, which I would have thought moſt 
free from all ſuch diflike. Spenſer State of Ireland. 
It iron can be incorporated with flint or tone, without over 
great charge, or other incemmadity, the cheapneſs doth make 
the compound ſtuff profi able. Bacon. 
By conſidering the region and the winds, one might ſo cat 
the rooms, which ſhall wot need fire, that he ſhould little fear 
the 7ncommoity of ſinoak. Wotton's Architefure. 


IncommunicaBiLiTY. . /. [from inconmunz.able.] The 
quality of not being impartible. 

Ixcommu'ricaBLE. adj, [inrommuntcab'e, Fr. in ard 
communicable.) 1. Not impartible ; not to be made the 
common right, property, or quality of more than one. 2. 
Not to be expreſſed ; not to be told. 

(r.) They cannot aſk more than I can give, may I but re- 
ſerve to myſelf the incommunicable jewel of my conſcience. 
K. Charles. 
Light without darkneſs is the incommunicable claim of him, 
that dwells in light inacceſſible. Glanwlle. 
It was agpeed on both ſides, that there was one ſupreme ex- 
cellency, which was incommuni cable to any creature. St1//ing. 
(2.) Neither did he treat them with theſe peculiarities of fa. 
vour in the extraordinary diſcoveries of the goſpel only, but al- 
ſo of thoſe incommunicable revelations of the divine love, in re- 
ference to their own perſonal interett in it. South, 

Incommu'nicaBLY. adv. [from incommunicable.] In a 
manner not to-be imparted or communicated. 

To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the conſent of divines, 


as incommunicably the effect of a power divine, and above na- 
ture, as is creation itſelf. Hakewill on Providence. 


In commuU'nNiCATING. adj. [in and communicating. Hav- 
ing no intercourſe wich each other. 

The judgments and adminiſtrations of tommon juſtice are 

reſerved from that confuſion that would enſue, if the admini- 

| tration was by ſeveral incommunicating hands, or by provincial 

eſtabliſhments. Hale's Common Law. 

Incomya'crT. adj. [in and compad.] Not joined; 
In comya'cTED. not cobering. 

Salt, ſay they, is the baſis of ſolidity and permanency in com- 
pound bodies, without which the other four elements might be 
variouſly blended, but would remain incompacted. oyle. 

Inco'MPARABLE. adj. [incomparable, Fr. in and compara- 
ble.] Excellent above compare ; excellent beyond all com- 
nition. 

My heart would not ſuffer me to omit any occaſion, where- 
by I might make the incomparable Pamela ſee how much ex- 
traordinary devotion I bore to her ſervice. Sidney. 

A moſt inc able man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Her words do ſhew her wit izcomparable. Shak: Henry VT. 
Now this maſk 

Was cried incomparable, and th* enſuing night 

Made it a fool and beggar. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

If Icould leave this argument of your incomparable beauty, 
I might turn to one which would equally oppreſs me with its 
greatneſs. Dryden. 

Inco'mMraRaBLy, adv. [from incomparable.) 1. Beyond 
compariſon ; without competition. 2. Excellently ; to 
the higheſt degree. A low phraſe. . 

(1.) A founder it had, whom I think incomparably the wiſ- 
eſt man that ever the French church did enjoy, ſince the hour it 
enjoyed him. a ; Hooker. 

Self-preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily to undergo any 


NC 


leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but from the probability of an evil 
incomparably greater. South. 

(2.) There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the Fauſtinas, 
and Marcus Aurelius, all zzcomparably well cut. 

7 Addiſon on Italy. 

In comra'sSIONATE. @dj, [in and compaſſionate.] * Void 
of pity ; void of tenderneſs. 

IncomeaTiBi'LiTY. 3. /. [properly incompetibility ; in 
and competo, Lat.] Inconſiſtency of one thing with ano- 
ther. 

He overcame that natural #zcompatibility, which hath been 
noted between the vulgar and the ſovereign favour. Wcttor. 

The reaſon of the ſireſs reſts not upon the 1ncompet:ibility of 
exceſs of one infinitude above another, either in intenfion or ex- 
tenſion ; but the incompetibility of any multitude to be infinite. 

Hale. 

IncomeaTi'BLE. adj. [incompatible, French; rather in- 
competible, as it is ſometimes written; n and competo, 
Latin.] 1. Inconfitent with ſomething elſe; ſuch as 
cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed together wich fome- 
thing elle : it is followed by with, 2. It is uted ſometimes 
with to. i 

(1.) Fortune and love have ever been ſo incompatible, that 
it is no wonder, madam, if, having had ſo much of the orc for 
you, I have ever found ſo little of the other for myſelf. Suck/. 

May not the outward expreſſions of love in many good Chri!. 
tians be greater to ſome other obje& than to God? Or is this 
incompetible with the ſincerity of the love of God ? Hamm. 

We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip wrth each 
other, and thoſe which are compatible, by mixing together 
thoſe colours of which we would make trial. den. 

Senſe I have proved to be incompatible with mere bodies, 
even thoſe of the moſt compound and elaborate textures. Bentl. 

(2.) The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incompetible to 
continued or ſucceſſive motion, and depends upon the incom - 
poſſibility of things ſucceſhve with infinitude. Hale. 

Incomra'TiBLY. adv. [for incompetibly, from incampati- 
ble.) Inconſiſtently. 

Inco'MytzTENCY. n. , (incompetence, French; from in- 
competent.) Inability ; want of adequate ability or quali- 
fication. 

Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a ſhadow of 2 
dial-plate, or that of the index upon a clock, ought to make 
us ſenſible of the mmcompetency of our eyes to diſcern ſome mo- 
tions of natural bodies incomparably flower than theſe. Boyle. 

Inco'MPETENT, adj, [in and competent.) Not ſuitable ; 
not adequate ; not proportionate. In the civil law it de- 
notes ſome defect of right to do any thiag. 

Richard III. had a reſolution, out of hatred to his brethren, 
to diſable their iſſues, upon falſe and incompetent pretexts, the 
one of attainder, the other of illegitimation. | Bacon. 

Every ſpeck does not blind a man, nor does every infirmity 
make one unable to diſcern, or competent to reprove the 
grofler faults of others. Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the commiſſion you have given me : how I 
have acquitted myſelf of it, mult be left to the opinion of the 

world, in ſpight of any proteſtation which I can enter againſt 
the preſent age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not the moſt 
incompetent judges of ſacred things. | Dryden. 

An equal attraction on all ſides of all matter, is juſt equal to 
no attrattion at all; and by this means all the motion in the 
univerſe mult proceed from external impulſe alone, which is an 
incompetent cauſe for the formation of a world. Bentley, 

Inco'myetTENTLY. adv. [from incompetent.) Unſuitably ; 


unduly. 
n adj. [in and complete.] Not perfect; not 
niſhed. f i, 
It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf incomplete, and 
maimed without us. | . 


In incomplete ideas we are apt to impoſe on ourſelves; and 
wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular and 
familiar names. | Lacks. 
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IncomeLe'TENEss. n, /. [fiom incomplite.] ImperfeRi- 
on; unfiniſhed ſtate. 

The incompleteneſs of our ſeraphick lover's happineſs, in his 
fruitions, proceeds not from their want of ſatisfactorineſs, but of 
an intire poſſeſſion. 5%) le. 

In comMPeLYANCE. 2. ſ. [in and compliance.] 1. Untracta- 
bleneſs ; unprafticableneſs ; conttadictitious temper. 2. 
Refuſal 1 

(1. ) Self- conceit produces iſhneſs and incomfliance of 
Mule in things lawful and different. Tillotſon. 

(2.) Conſider the vaſt diſproportion between the worſt incon- 
veniences that can attend our iacampliance with men, and the 
eternal diſpleaſure of an offended God. Rogers. 

Ix comeo'sED. adj. [in and compoſe] Diſturbed ; diſcom- 
poſed ; diſordered. Not much in uſe. 

Somewhat compoſed they are in their trimming, and extra- 
ordinary tender of their young ones. Howel. 

In comrossiB1'LiTY. . ,. [from incompoſſible.] Quality 
ef being not poſſible but by the negation or deſtruction of 
ſomething ; inconfiitency with ſomething. 

The manifold incompcfibilities and lubricities of matter can- 
not have the ſame fitneſſes in any modification. More. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally incompeti- 
ble to cuntinued or ſucceſſive motion, and depends upon the 
1:compoſſibility of the very nature of things ſucceſſive or exten- 
five with infinitude, yet that incompalſibility is more conſpicuous 
in diſcrete quantity, that arileth from drviduals — actu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

In c amro'sS1BLE. adj. in, con, and fofible.] Not polli 

ble together; not poſſible but by the negation of ſomething 
elſe. 

Ix comerEHENSIBIULITY. . {. [incomprehenſibi/ite, Fr. 
irom incamprehben/ible.] *Unconceivableneſs ; ſuperiority 
to human underſtanding. | 

IncomyeaxBHe'nsSIBLE. adj. [incomfrebenſible, Fr. in and 
comprehenfible.) 1. Not to be conceived ; not to be fully 
underſtood. 2. Not to be contained. Not now uſed. 

(1.) His pts tend to the improving and perfecting the 
moſt valuable part of us, and annexing #zcompreben/ible re- 
wards as an eternal weight of glory. Hammond. 

: - — — ſcem to roll 3 

es incumpre benſi le ilton. 

One thing more is — prehenſible in this matter. Locke. 

The laws of vegetation, 2nd propagation are the arbitrary 
pleaſure of God, and may vary in manners vrcomprehenſible to 
our imaginations. Bentley. 

(2.) Preience every where is the ſequel of an infinite and 
incomprebenfible ſubſtance; for what can be every where but 
that which can no where be comprehended ? Hooker. 

In comMexeHe'NSIBLENESS. A. /. [from incomprehenjible.] 
Amn Arr 3 

I might e from 's incomprebe 3: if we 
could ** but what we have ideas of, it would be 
impollible for us to believe God is comprehenſible. Watts. 

IncomPReEHe'NSIBLY. adv. [from incomprebenſible.] Ina 
manner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be aſſured that the God, of whom and from 

whom are all things, is zxcomprebenfibly infinite. Locke. 

Incomyre'ss1BLE. adj. [incompreſffeble, Fr. in and com- 
prefſible.] Not capable of being compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 

Hardneſs is the reaſon why water is incompreſſible, when the 
air lodged in it is exhauſted. | Cheyne. 

Ixcourkzss II ILIT v. n. , [from incompreſſible.] Inca- 
pacity to be ſqueezed into leſs room. 


Incoxcu'xrinG. adj. [in and concur.] Not concurring. 
They derive effects not only from mconcurring cauſes, but 
things devoid of all efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Inconce'aLABLE. adj. [in and conceal.] Not to be hid; 
not to be kept! lecret. 
The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelves will hourly 
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Inconcei'vaste, adj, [inconceivable, French; in and 
conceivable.] Incomprehenfible ; not to be conceived by 
the wind. 

Such are Chriſt's promiſes, divine iaconceiwable promiſes ; a 
bliſs to be enjoycd to all eternity, and that by way of return for 
a weak obedience of ſome few years. Hammond. 

It is inconceivable to me, that a ſpiritual ſubſtance ſhould re- 
preſent an extended figure. Locke. 

How two ethers can be diffuſed through all ſpace, one of 
which acts upon the other, and by conſequence is re-a&ted upon, 
without retarding, ſhattering, diſperſing, and confounding one 
another's motions, is incanctivable. ' Newton's Opticks, 

Incoxnce'tvaBLy. adv. [from inconceivable.) In a man- 
ner beyond comprehenſion; to a degree, beyond human 
comprehenſion. 

Does that man take a rational courſe to preſerve himſelf, who 
refuſes the endurance of thole leiler troubles, to ſecure himſelf 
from a condition 1c.nceivably more milerable ? South. 

Inconce'eTIBLE. adj. [in and conceptible ; concettus, Lat.] 
Not to be conceived ; incomprehenſible ; inconceivable. 
A word not uſed. | 

It is inconceptib le how any ſuch man, that hath ſtodod- the 
ſhock of an eternal duration without cor! uption, ſhould after 
be corrupted. Hale s Cr, in of Mantiud. 

InconcLu'pent. adj. [in and co- cludi 6, Lai.) Inlet- 
ring no conſequence. 

he depoſitions of witreſſes themielves, as being filſe, va- 
rious, contrariant, ſingle, inconcludent. lie Pare! an. 

IxcoxcLu'sive. adj. |i: and concluſive.] Noi enticing 
any determination of the mind; not exhibiting cogei dvi 
dence. 

IxconcLu'sIVELY. adv. [from inco cluffve.] Without 
any ſuch evidence as determines the unceritan ng, 

InconcLu'stveNEss. u. / [from #-conci/uffve.] Want of 
rational cogency. 

A man, unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, at. fit hearing, could per- 
ceive the weaknels and wzcorcly/euensls of a long, artincial, and 
plauſible diſcourſe, wherewith iome others better (kilic in ſyllo- 
gilm, have been milled. Locke. 

Incoxco'cr. add. [in and conco?.) Un ipened; im- 

Inconco'cTtED. mature; not fully digeſted. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too ſtrong 
for the efficient that ſhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcodt ; and the procels is to be called crudity and in- 
concoction. Bacon's Naturai Hiſtory. 

I underſtand, remember, and reaſon better in my riper years 
than when I was a child, and had my organical parts leis di- 
geſted aud incomcocted. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

Incoxnco'cTion. n. ſ. [from inconco?.) The ſtate of be- 
ing indigeſted ; unripeneſs; immatwity. 

he middle action, which produceth ſuch imperfe& bodies, 
is fitly called inquiuation, or iaconcoction, which is a kind of 
put refaction. ä Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too itrong 
for the efficient that ſhould convert it, it is all that while crude 
and inconcoct; and the procels is to be called crudity and in- 


cuncoction. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Inco'ndiTzs. adj. |inconditus, Lat.] Irregular ; rude ; 
unpoliſhed. 
No ſportive youth 
Carol incondite rhymes with ſuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. Phillips. 


Ixcoxnpi'TIONAL. adj. [in and conditional.] Without ex- 
ception ; without limitation ; without ſtipulation. 
From that which is but true in 2 qualified ſenſe, an incondi- 
tional and abſolute verity is inferred. Brown. 
In conDi'TiOoNATE. adj. [in and condition. ] Not linuted; 
not reſtrained by any conditions; ablolute. 


They aſcribe to God, in relation to every man, an eternal, 
unchangeable, and inconditionate decree of election or reproba- 


tion. Boyle. 


prompt us our corruption, and loudly tell us we are ſons of Inconro'xmiTty. 7. /. [in and corformity.} Incompli- 
earth. 


rown's Fulgar Errours. 


ance with the practice of others, 


e r 
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We hve thought their opinion to be, that utter inconformity 
with the church of Rome was not an extremity wnereunto we 
thould be drawn tor a time, but the very mediocrity itſelf, 
wherem they meant we thould ever continue. Hooker. 

[Ixcoxru'slow. *. Y and confufroen.} Diſtinctneſs; not 
ule. 

The cuuſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the inconfuficn in 
ſpecies vihble, is, for that the ſight worketh in night lines, and 
to there can be no cvincidence in the eye; but ſounds that move 
in oblique and arcuate lines, mult needs encounter and difturb 
the one the other. Bacon. 

Ivco'xGRUENCE. . /. [in and cergruence.] Unſuitable- 
neſs ; want of adaptation. 

Humidity is bat relative, and depends upon the congruity or 
incongruence of the component particles of the liquor to the pores 
ot the bodies it touches. Bayle. 

Ixconcrut'Ty. mn. . [incongruite, Fr. from incongruqus.} 

1. Untuitableneſs of one thing to another. 2. Inconſiſten- 
cy; inconſequence; abſurdity ; impropriety. 3. Diſ- 
agreement of parts; want of ſymmetry. 

(.) The fathers make uſe of. this acknowledgment of the 
incungruity of images to the Deity, from thence to prove the 
incongruity of the worſhip of them. Stillingfleet. 
( 2.) To avoid abſurdities and incongruities, is the fame law 
eſtabliſhed for both arts: the painter is not to paint a cloud at 
the bottom of a picture, nor the poet to place what is proper to 


the end in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 
(3-) She, whom after what form ſoe er we ſee, 
Is diſcord and rude incongrutty ; 
She, the is dead, ſhe's dead. Donne. 


Tx cox us. adj. [incongru, French; in and congruous. ] 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting. 2. Inconſiſtent ; abſurd. 
(1.) Wiler heathens condemned the worſhip of God as in- 
Engr uqus to a divine nature, and a diſparagement to the deity. 


1 
Tf we were under any real fear of the Papifts, it could be 


Hard to think us ſo ſupid not to be equally apprehenſive with 
others, ſince we are likely to be the greateſt — but we 
look upon them to be altogether as inconfi/urable as the women 
and children. Swift. 

Let no fin appear ſmall or 1#confiderable by which an Almigh- 
ty God is offended, and eternal ſalvation endangered. Roger-. 


InconSIDERABLENESS. n. ,. [from incon/iderable.] Small 
importance. 

o thoſe who tre thoroughly convinced of the inconfidera- 
bleneſs ef this ſhort dying life, in compariſon of that eternal 
tate which remains for us in another life, the conũderation of 
a future happineſs is the moſt powerful motive. Tullotſor. 

From the conſideration of our own ſmalneſs and mconfidera- 
bleneſs, in reſpect of the greatneſs and ſplendor of heavenly 
bodies, let us with the holy pſalmiſt raiſe up our hearts. 

Ray on the Creation. 
IncorSIDERATE. adj. [inconfidere, Fr. inconſideratus, 
Lat.] «4. 'Careleſs ; thoughtleſs ; negligent ; inattentive ; 
inadvertent: uſed both of men and things. 2. Wanting 
due regard ; with of before the ſubject. 
I.) When thy inconfiderate hand 
Flings ope this caſement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 


In it offend'ſt my genius. Dome. 
If you lament it, 
That which now looks like juſtice, will be thought 
An inconfiderate raſhnels. Denbam's Sophy, 


It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, that there 
ſhould be any fo conſiderate among us as to ſacrifice morality 
to politicks. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

(2.) He who laid down his life for the redemption of -the 
tranſgreſſions, which were under the firſt Teſtament, cannot be 
ſo inconfiderate of our frailties. Decay of Piety. 


Stillingfleet. Incons!'DeErRATELY. adv. [from inconfiderate.}] Negli- 


Ixco'xGrUOUSLY,-a&t. [from ir.corg:uous.] Improperly ; 
unfitly. 
IxcoxNEXKDLx. adv [in and conrex.] Without any 
connexion or dependence. Little uſed. 
Others aſcribed hereto, as a cauſe, what perhaps but caſually 
or mmconnexedly (ſucceeds. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ixnco'nSClOoNABLE. ad. [in and corſcionable.] 
the ſenſe of good and evil; without influence of conſci- 
ence. Notuuled, 
So inconſci nable are theſe common people, and fo little feel- 
ing have they of God, or their own ſouls good. Spenſer. 
Inco'nseQuENCE. n. , [inconſequence, Fr. inconſeguen- 
tia, Lat.] Inconcluſiveneſs ; want of juſt inference. 
This he beſtows the name of many fallacies upon; and runs 
on with ſhewing the inconſequence of it, as though he did in ear- 
neſt believe it were an impertinemt anſwer. Siullingfleet. 
IncoxnSEQUENT. %. [in and conſequens, Lat.] Without 
juſt concluſion ; without regular .inference. 
The ground he aſſumes is unſound, and his illation from 
thence deduced conſequent, » Hakewill on Providence. 
Men reſt not on falſe apprehenſions without abſurd and incon- 
ſeguent deductions from fallacious foundations, and miſappre- 
ended mediums, execting concluſions no way inferrible from 
their premiſes. Brown's Vuig ar Errours. 
Is CONSUDERABLE, adj. [in and confiderable.] Unworthy 
of notice; unimportant ; mean; of little value. 
I am an inconfiderable fellow, and know nothing. 
The moſt inconfiderable of creatures may at time or 
other come to revenge itſelf upon the greateſt. L* Eftrange. 
Calting my eyes upon the ants, continually taken up with a 
thouſand cares, very incoꝶſider able with reſpe& to us, but of 
the greateſt importance for them, they appeared to me worthy of 
my curioſity. | Adadiſen. 
May not planets and comets their motions more frec- 
ly, and with leis reſiſtance, in this ethereal medium than in 
any fluid, which fills all ſpace adequately without Icavieg 
any pores, and by conſequence is much denſer than quick- 
ſilver or gold? And may not its reſiſtance be fo imall as to be 
mcon/ider able? Newton's O, tics. 


Denham. 


Void of 


* 


gently; thoughtieſsly ; inattentively. 

The king, tranſported with juſt wrath, izconfiderately _ 
ing and precipitating the charge, before his whole num 
came up, was flain in the purſuit. Bacon. 

Joſeph was delighted with Mariamne's converſation, and 
endeavoured with all his art to ſet out the exceſs of Herod's 
N for her; but when he ſtill found her cold and incredu. 

ous, he inconfiderately told her the private orders he left be. 
hind. Addiſon, Spectator. 
In cons! /pDeEz.ATENESS. . , [from inconfiderate.] Care- 
lefſneſs; thoughtleſſneſs; negligence ; want of thought; 
inadvertence; inattention. 

If men do know and believe that there is ſuch a being as 
God, not to demean ourſelves towards him, as becomes out 
relation to him, is great ſtupidity and iconfiderateneſ#. 

| | Tillotſon, 

InconsIDEra'TION. . f. [drconfideration, Fr. in and 

co ſideration.] Want of thought; inattention ; inadver- 
tence. 

S. Gregory reckons uncleanneſs to be the parent of blindneſs 
of mind, incon/ideration, precipitancy or giddineſs in actions, 
and ſelf-love. Taylor. 

Incens1'sSTIixG. adj. [in and co.] Not conſiſtent ; in- 
compatible with. Not uſed. | 

The perſons and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and 

| the manners falſe; that is, inconfiſting with the characters of 

mankind. Dryden's Du Freſnoy. 
Inconsi'sTENCE. TJ. , [from inconfiftent.] 1. Such 
Inconsi's TENCY: oppoſition as that one propoſition 
infers the negation of the other; ſuch contrariety that both 
cannot be together. 2. Abſurdity in argument or narra- 
tion; argument or narrative here one part deſtroys the 
other ; ſelf-· contradiction. 3. Incongruity. 4. Unſteadi- 
neſs; changeableneſs. 

(1.) There is a perfect inconfi between that which is 
of debt, and that which is of free gift. South. 

(3-) Mutabikty of tempef, and inconfiftency with ourſelves, 
is the greateſt weakaels of human nature, iſon. 
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If a man would regiſter all his opinions love, politicks, 
religion and — what a bundle of eee and con- 
traditions would appear at laſt ? Swift. 

Incons1'sSTENT. adj. [in and conſiſtent.) 1. Incompati- 
ble; not ſuitable ; incongruous : followed by with. 2. 
Contrary, ſo as that one infers the negation or deſtruction 
of the other. 3. Abſurd ; having parts of which one de- 
ſtroys the other, 

(r.) Finding no kind of compliance, but ſharp proteſtations 
againſt the demands, as inconſiſtent with conſcience, juſtice, or 
religion, the conference broke off. Clarendon. 

ompoſitions of this nature, when thus reſtrained, ſhew that 

wiſdom and virtue are far from being inconfiftent ævith polite- 
neſs and good humour. | Addi ſon's Freebolder. 

(2.) The idea of an infinite ſpace or duration is very ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two parts very dif- 
ferent, if not incon/iftent. EE Locke. 

Incons!'sTENTLY. adv. [from inconſiſtent.] Abſurdly ; 
incongruouſly ; with felf-contradiQtion. 

Inco'xso0LABLE. adj. [inconjolable, Fr. in and conſ4le.] 
Not to be comforted ; forrowful beyond ſuſceptibility of 
comfort. 

Her women will repreſent to me that ſhe is inconſolabie, by 


reaſon of my unkindnelſs. * Addi ſen. 
They take pleaſure in an obſtinate grief, in rendering them- 
ſelves mconſulable. Fiddes's Sermons. 


Inco'nsonancy. . /, [in and conſonancy.] Diſagree- 
ment with itſelf. | 
In conset'cuous. adj. [in and conſpicucus.] Indiſcern- 
ible ; not perceptible by the fight. 
+ When an excellent experimenter had taken pains in accurate- 
ly filling up a tube of mercury, we found that yet there remain- 
ed ſtore of inconſ/icuous bubbles. Boyle. 
Inco'xsTancy. n. /. [inconflantia, Lat. inconſtance, Fr. 
from inconſtant.] 1. Unſteadineſs ; want of ſteady adhe- 
rence; mutability of temper or affection. 2. Diverſity ; 
diſſimilitude. my 
(1.) IT have ſuffered more for their fakes, more than the vi- 


lainous inconflancy of man is able to bear. Shaksſp. 
Be made the mark | 
For all the peoples hate, the princeſs' curſes, 
Denham. 


And his ſon's rage, or the old king's inconflancy. 
Irreſolution on the ſchemes of lit which offer to our choice, 
and inconflancy in purſuing them, are the greateſt cauſes of ail 
our unhappineſs. Adutjon, Speftator. 
(2.) As much inconflancy and confuſion is there in their mix- 
tures or combinations z for it is rare to find any of them pure 
and unmixt. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
INCO'NSTANT. adj. [inconftant, Fr. inconſtans, Latin. 
3. Not firm in reſolution ; not ſteady in affection; vari- 
ous of inclination ; wanting perſeverance : of perſons. 2. 
Changeable; mutable ; variable: of things. 
(1.) He is fo naturally inconflant, that I marvel his foul finds 
.not ſome way to kill his body. Sidney. 
(2.) O ſwear not by the moon, th' incenſlant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Shakeſþ. 
Inconsu'MaBLE. adj. [in and conſume.] Not to be 
waſted. 
By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, inconſumable 
by fire, and wherein they burnt the bodies of kings. Brown. 
Inconsu'MyTIBLE. adj. [in and conſumptus, Lat.] Not 
to be ſpent ; not to be brought to an end ; not to be de- 
ſtroyed by fire. This ſeems a more elegant word than 
inconſumable. 5 
Before I give any anſwer to this objection of pretended ig- 
conſumptible lights, I would gladly fee the effect undoubtedly 
proved. Digby on Bodies. 
IxconTe'sTABLE. adj. [inconteflable, Fr. in and conte/t.] 
Not to be diſputed ; not admitting debate; uncontrover- 
tible. | 


 Ixnconve'NnIENCE. 
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Our own being furniſhes us with an evident and inconteflable 
proof of a Deity ; and I believe no body can avoid the cogency 
of it, who will carefully attend to it. 2 e. 

Ix cox TES TABL. adv. [from iaconteſtab le.] Indiſpuia- 
bly ; uncontrovertibly. 


InconTi'Guous. adj, [in ani contiguous.] Not touching 
each other; not joined together. 
They ſeemed part of ſmall bracelcts, conſiſting of cqually 
little incontiguous beads. Byle. 
Inco'nTINENCE, n. . [incontinertia, Lat. in and con- 
Inco'nTINENCY. tinence.) Inability to reſtrain the 
appetites ; unchaſtity. 
The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this ; ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus dearly, 
| | Suk /peare, 
But beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 
To {ave her bloſſoms, and defend her truit 


From the raſh hand of bold incontinence. Milton, 
This is my defence; 

I pleas'd myſelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, 

And, urg'd by ſtrong deſires, indulg'd my ſenſe. Dryden. 


The words fire wefle Dianam agree better with Livia, who 
had the fame of chaſtity, than with either of the Julias, who 
were both noted of incontinency. Dryden, 

InconTIXENT. adj. [incontinens, Lat. in and continent] 
1. Uachaſte; induiging unlawful pleaſure. 2. Shunning 
delay; immediate. This is a meaning now Ghiolete. 

(1.) In theſe degrees have they made à pair of ſtairs to mar- 
riage, which they will climb incontinent, or elſe be iacantinent 
betore marriage. Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Men ſhall be lovers of their own felves, falſe accuſers, in- 
continent, fierce. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 

(2.) They ran towards the fir rebounded noiſe, 

To weet what wight fo loudly did lament ; 

Unto the place they came incontinent. 

Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 

And put on ſullen black incontinent. Shakeſp. Rich. II. 

He ſays he will return incontinent. Shakefſp. Othello, 

Izco'nTINeExNTLY. adv. [trom incontinent.] 1. Un- 

chaſtely; without reftraint of the appetites. 2. Iunuedi- 
ately ; at once. An oblolete ſenſe. Spenſer. 

(2.) The cauſe of this war is no other than that we will 
not mcontinently ſubmit ourſelves to our neighbours. Hayward, 

Incontinently I left Madrid, and have been dogged and way- 
laid through teveral nations, Arbuthu9t and Pope, 

Inco'x TROVERTIBLE. adj. [in and controvertible.} In- 
diſputable ; not to be diſputed. 
Ixco'NnTROVERTIBLY. adv. [from iv controvertille] To 
a degree beyond controverſy or diſpute. 
The Hebrew is incontrowvertibly the primitive and ſureſt text 
n; and to preſerve the lame vncorrupt, there hath 
the highett caution humauity could invent. 
B/ cun's Fulgar Errours, 
n. ſ. [inconvenie t, French.] 1. 
Incoxve'xiExCYy. Unfitnet> ; inexpedience. 2. Diſ- 
advantage; Caule of uncaſineſs; difficulty. 

(1. ) They plead againit the mconwenience, not the unlaw- 
fulneis of popiſh apparel ; and againſt the inconwenrt nce, not 
the unlawtuinels of ceremonies in burial. Ha: her, 

(.̃. 2.) There is a place upon the top of mount Athos above all 
clouds of rain, or other z:conventence. Ralagh's Hife y. 

Many is liable to a great many incorwentences every moment, 
and is continually unſecure even of life itſeif. Tillaifor, 

The inconvericnce of old age makes him incapable of corrupt 
pleaſures. Dezd. 

Would not quickneſs of ſenſation. be an inconvenience to an 
animal, that muit lie fill where chance has once placed it L ; 

cle. 

Conſider the diſproportion between the worſt neonTon ences 
that attends incompliance with men, and the eternal diſpleature 
of Cod. Rogers, 
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We are freed from many inconveniences, and we enjoy ſeveral 
advantages. Atterbury. 
The things of another world, being diſtant, operate but 
faintly upon us: to remedy this inconwerntency, we mult fre- 
quently revolve their certainty and importance. Atterbury, 
Ix con vENIENT. adj. [incorverient, Fr. in and convent- 
ens, Lat.] 1. Incommodious ; diſadvantageous. 2. Un- 
fit; inexpedient. 

(1.) They leau to their old cuſtoms, though they be more 
unjuſt, and more incumvenient tor the common people. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

He knows that to be inconvenient, which we falſely think 
convenient for us. Smalridge. 

(2.) We are not to look that the church ſhould change her 
publick laws, although it chance that for ſome particular men 
the ſame be found inconventert, eſpecially when there may be 
other remedy againſt particular inconveniences. Hooker. 

In conveniently. adv, [from incorveniert.] 1. Untit- 
ly; incommodioufly 2. Unſeaſonably. 

Ix conve'ssaBLe. adj, [in aud conterſable.] Incommu- 
nicative ; ill qualified by temper for converſation ; unſo- 
cial. 

He is a perſon very inconver ſable. More. 

In conve'aTiBLE. adj. [in and convertible.] Not tranſ- 
mutable ; incapable of change. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts, and accompanieth the ixconwertible portion unto the 
liege. Braun's Vulgar Errours. 

InconvincisLs. adj. [in and convincible.)} Not to be 
convinced; not capable of conviction. 

Ix convinciBLy. adv. [from incorvi.cible.] Without 
admitting conviction. 

It is injurious unto knowledge obſtinately and inconvincibly 
to ſide with any one. Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 

Inco'xy. adj. [perhaps from in and conn, to know.] 1. 
Unlearned ; artleſs. I his ſenſe ts uncertain. 2. In 
Scotland it denotes miſchievouſly unlucky: as, he's an in- 
cony fellow. H his ſeems ta be the meaning in Shake/- 
peare. 

(2.) O' my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts, moſt incony vulgar wit, 

When it comes fo ſmoothly off. Shak. 

Inco'reoRAL. adj. [in and corporal.) Immaterial ; dif- 
tia& from macter ;. diſtin trom body. | 

Why do'tt thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 

And with th' zrcorporal air do'it hold diſcourſe ? Shak. 

Learned men have not re{olved us whether light be corporal 
er incorporal : corporal they ſay it cannot be, becauſe then it 
would neither pierce the air, nor ſolid diaphanous bodies, and 
yet every day we fee the air illightened: co it cannot be, 
becaute ſometimes it affecteth the ſight with offence. Raleigb. 

Ix coxrora'liTyY. n. . [incorporalite, Fr. from incor pa- 
ral.] Immaterialneſs; diſtinctneſs from body. 

Inco'xroralLyY, adv. [from incorporal ] Without mat- 
ter; immaterially. 

To IN CORPORATE. v. a. [incorporer, French.] 1. To 
mingle different ingredients ſo as they ſhall make one maſs. 
3. To conjoin inſeparably, as one body. 3. To form in- 
to a corporation, or b dy politick. In this ſenſe they fay 
in Scotland, the incorporate trades in any community. 4. 
To unite ; to affociate. 5. To work into another maſs. 
6. To embody; to give a material form. I 

(1.) A fiftcenth part of ſilver, i corporate with gold, will not 
be recovered, except you put a greater quantity of filver to draw 
to it the leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Who the ſwelling clouds in bladders ties, | 

To mollify the ſtubborn clods with rain, 

And ſcatter d duſt incorporate again? Sandys. 

(2.) Villainous thoughts, Roderigo, when theſe mutualities 
ſo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes the maſter and main 
exerciſe, the incorporate concluſion. Shak. Othello. 


By your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 
Til holy church incorporate two in one. at. 
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— Upon my knees 
IT charm you, by that great vow: 


Which did way and make us one. Sha. 
———  —- Death and 1 
Are found eternal, and corporate both. Milt. 


(3-) The apoſtle affirmeth plainly of all men chriſtian, that 
be tucy Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they are all incorporated 
into one company, they all make but one body. Hooker. 

The ſame is mcorparated with a majorahy, and nameth bur- 
gelfes to parliament. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

(4.) — It is Caica, one ixcorporate 
To our attempts. Shak. Julius Cæſar. 
Vour moſt grave belly was deliberate, 

Not raſh, like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd ;, 

True it is, my iacarporate friends, quoth he, 

That I receive the general food at firſt, 

Which you do live upon. Shak. Coriolanus.. 

The Roinans did not ſubdue a country to put the inhabitants. 
to fire and ſword, but to icorporalte them into their own com- 
munity. Addiſon's Frecbolder. 

(5-) All this learning is ignoble and mechanical among them, 
and the Confutian only eſſential and: incorporate in their govern- 
ment. Temple. 

(6.) Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, would 
not be perſuaded by danger to offer any offence. Sidgey. 

The idolaters, who worſhipped their images as gods, ſuppoſ- 
ed ſome ſpirit to be 1xcorporated therein, and fo to make toge - 
ther with it a perſon fit to receive worſhip. Stilling fleet. 


Ta Inco'rroRaTE. wv.n. 1. To unite with ſomething 
elſe. It is commonly followed by with. 2. Sometimes 


it has into. 
(1.) Painters colours and aſhes do better incorporate with oil. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory.. 
It is not univerſally true, that acid falts and: oils will not in- 
corporate or mingle. Boyle. 
Thy ſoul | 
In real darkneſs of the _ dwells, 
Shut out from outward light, 
T” incorporate with gloomy night. - Milt. Agoniftes. 


(2.) It finds the mind unprepoſſeſſed with any former notions, 


and fo eaſily gains upon the afſent, grows up with it, and incor. 
porates into it. | South, 
Inco'xrorRATE. adj. [im and corporate.] Immaterial ; 


unbodied. This is now diſuſed to avoid confuſion, incor- 


porate being rather uſed of things ns. 
Moſes forbore to ſpeak of angels, and things inviſible and in- 
corporate. Raleigh. 


Incoxrora'TION. 2. . [incorporation, Fr. from incorpo- 
rate] 1. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs. 2. 
Formation of a body politick. 3. Adoption; union; 
aſſociation : with into. 

(1.) Make proof of the incorporation of iron with flint; for 
if it can be inco ted withont over great charge, the cheap- 
neſs of the flint doth make the compound ſtuff le. 


This, with ſome little additional, may further the intrinſick 
incorporation. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
(3-) In him we actually are, by our actual zzcorforation intg 
that ſociety which hath him for their head. Hooker, 
Incorro'reAL. adj. [incorporalis, Lat. incor porel, Fr. in 
and corporeal.] Immaterial ; unbodied. | 
It is a virtue which may be called #ncorporead and immate- 
riate, whereof there be in nature but few. Bacon. 
Thus incorporeal ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 
Reduc' d their ſhapes immenſe. Mite. 
Senſe and perception muſt neceſſarily proceed from ſome in- 
corporeal ſubſtance within us. Bentley, 
Incorro'sEALLY. adv. [from incorporeal.] Immaterially ; 
without body. ; : 
Hearing ſtriketh the fpirits more immediately than the other 
ſenſes, and more incorpareally than the ſmelling. Bacon. 


Incoxrore'tTy, . , [in and corporeity.] Immateriality ; 
diſtincneſs from body. 
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To INCA. v. a. [in and corpſe.] To incorporate; 


to unite into one body. Not uſed. 
— Ke grew unto his ſeat, 
As he had been i:corps'd and demy-natur'd 
With the brave horſe. Shak, Hamlet. 


Incoxre'cr. adj. [in and corre.) Not nicely finiſhed ; 
not exact; inaccurate ; full of faults. 
The piece you think is incorrect: why take it; 
I'm all ſabmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it. Pope. 
Incorxre'cTLy. adv. [from incorreft.,] Inaccurately ; 
not exactly. | 
Incorres'crxess. [in and correfreſs.] Inaccuracy ; want 
of exactneſs. | 
IxcolRAIGIBLE. adj, [incorrigible, Fr. in and corrigible.] 
1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond amendment 
by any means; erroneous beyond hope of inſtruction: of 
perſons. 2. Not capable of amendment: of things. 
(r.) Provok'd by thoſe zncorrigible fools, 

T left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. Dryd. Juv. 

Whilſt we are incorrigible, God may in vengeance continue 

to chaſtiſe us with the judgment of war. Smalridge. 

The moſt violent party-men are ſuch as have diſcovered leaſt 

ſenſe of religion or morality ; and when ſuch are laid aſide, as 
ſhall be found incorrigible, it will be no difficulty to reconcile 
the reſt. Swift. 
(.) The loſs is many times irrecoverable, and the inconve- 
nience incorrigible. More's Divine Dialogues. 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety of incorrigible 
error ? L' Eftrange. 
Incorrr'cisLENESS. . /. [from incorrigible.] Hopeleſs 
depravity ; badneſs beyond all means of amendment. 
hat we call penitence becomes a fad atteſtation of our in- 
corrigibleneſs. Decay of Piety. 
I would not have chiding uſed, much leſs blows, till obſti- 
nacy and zmcorrigibleneſs make it abſolutely neceſſary. Locke. 
Inco'xriGciBLY. adv. [from incorrigible.] Jo a degree 
of depravity beyond al] means of amendunent. 
Some men appear incorrigibly mad, 

They cleanlineis and company renounce. Roſcommon, 
Incoxrvu'er. adj. [in and corruptus, Latin; incorrom- 
Incorrvu'eTED. pu, French.] 1. Free from foulneſs 

or depravation. 2. Pure of manners; honeſt; good. It is 
particularly applied to a mind above the power of bribes. 
I 


a ge Sin, ON. 
iſtemper things, incorrupt 
Capes. a ; " Milt. Par. Loft. 


IncorruUrTIBILITY. n. / [incorruptibilite Vt. from in- 


corrupt ible.] Inſuſceptibility of corruption capacity of 


ay. 
Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptibility, alledgeth 
the verſes of a Greek tragick poet. Hakewill. 
Incoxru'eTiBLE. adj. [incorruptible, Fr. in and corrupti- 
ble.) Not capable of corruption ; not admitting decay. 
In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a great ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incarruptible. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Our bodies ſhall be changed into incorruptible and immortal 
ſubſtances, our ſouls be entertained with the moſt raviſhing ob- 
jets, and both continue happy throughout all eternity, Wake. 
Incorxxu'eTiON. n. , {[incorruption, Fr. in and corrup- 
tion.] Incapacity of corruption. 
So alſo is the reſurrection of the dead: it is ſown in corrup- 


tion, it is raiſed in incorruption. 1 Cor, 
Incorxrxu'eTNEsS. n. / [in and corrupt.) 1. Purity of 


manners ; honeſty ; integrity, 2. Freedom from decay or 


degeneration. : 
| A.) Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptneſs of man- 
ners, is preferable to ſine parts and ſubtile ſpeculations. 


Woodward. 
To Incrxa'ssare. v. 4. [in and crafſus, Lat.] To thick- 
en; the contrary to attenuate. 
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If the cork be too light to fink under the ſurface, the body 
of water may be attenuated with ſpirits of wine; if too hea 
it may be incraſſated with ſalt. Brown's FVulgar Errours, 
Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate or incrafſate. 
Newton's Optics. 
Acids, ſuch as are auſtere, as unripe fruits, produce too great 
a ſtrifture of the fibres, incraſſate and coagulate the fluids ; 
from whence pains and rheumatiſm. Arbuthnot. 


IncxassA'riow. n. J. [fiom incraſſate.] 1. The act of 
thickening. 2. he ſlate of growing thick. 

(2-) Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the determination 

of quickſilver is fixation, that of milk coagulation, and that of 

oil incraſſation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Incra'ssaTive. n. from incraſſate.] Having the qua- 
IF thickening. 

he two latter indicate reſtringents to ſtench, and incraſſati ves 

. to thicken the blood. Harvey. 


To Incaeg'as:. v. n. [in and creſco, Lat.] 1. To grow 
more in number, or greater in bulk ; to advance in quan- 
tity or value, or in any quality capable of being more or 
leſs. 2. To be fertile. : 

(1.) Hear and obſerve to do it, that it may be well with thee, 
and that ye may inc/ eaſe mightily, Deut. vi. 3. 
Profane and vain babbling will increaſe unto ungodlineſs. 

2 Tim. ii. 16. 
From fifty to threeſcore he loſes not much in fancy, and 
judgment, the effect of obſervation, ſtill increaſes. Dryden. 
Henry, in knots, involv'd his Emma's name 
Upon this tree ; and, as the tender mark, | 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark : 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addrets, 
That as the wound the paſſion might increaſe. Prior. 
(2.) Fiſhes are more numerous or increaſing than beaſts or 
birds, as appears by their numerous ſpawn. Hale. 

Tolncre'ass. v. a. [See ExcREASE.] To make more 

or greater. 
Hye thee from this ſlaughter houſe, 

Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. Shakeſþ. 
H: hath iacreaſed in Judah mourning and lamentation. 
, Samuel. 
I will zxcreaſe the famine. Exel. v. 16. 
I will increaſe them with men like a flock. Exzeh. xxxvi. 

It ſerves to encreaſe that treaſure, or to preſerve it. 
| Temfle, 

Incae'asz. n. .. [from the verb.] 1. Augmentation; the 
ſtate of growing more or greater. 2. Increment ; that 
which is added to the original ſtock. 3. Produce. 4. 
Generation. 5. Progeny. 6. The ftate of waxing, or 
growing full orbed. Uſed of the moon. 

(1.) For three years he lived with large increa ſe 


In arms of honour, and eſteem. in peace. Dryden. 
Hail, bards triumphant ! born in happier days, 

Whoſe honours with izcreaſe of ages grow, 

As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow. Pope. 

(2.) Take thou no uſury of him nor increa/e. Lewit. 


(3-) The iacreaſe of the threſhing-floor, and the increaſe of 


the wine-preſs. Numb, 
As Heſiod fings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, | 
And a mot juſt and glad increaſe 'twill yield. Denham. 


Thoſe grains which grew produced an increaſe beyond ex- 
pectation. : Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
(4.) Into her womb convey ſterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And from her derogate body never ſpring a babe. Shakeſþ. 
(5. All the iacreaſe of thy houſe ſhall die in the flower of 
their age. Samuel. 

Him young Thoaſa bore, the bright increaſe 

Of Phorcys. Pope's Odyſſey. 
6.) Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow ſooneſt, 
if {et or cut in the increaſe of the moon, Bacon Nat. Hift, 


Incre'aser. n. /. | from increaſe.] He who increaſes. 


Incxza'reD. adj. Not created. 
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Since the deſire is infinite, nothing but the abſolute and in- 
created Infinite can adequately fill it. Cheyne. 
Incx:npirtiiTY. n. . [incredibilite, Ft.] The quality 
of ſui paſſing belief. 
For objects of iucredlibility none are ſo removed from all appear- 
ance of truth as thoſe of Corneille's Andromede. Dryden. 
Incas 'DIBLE. adj. [incredibilis, Lat.] Surpaſſing belief; 
not to be credited. 
The ſhip Argo, that there might want no incredible thing in 
this fable, ſpoke to them. Raleigh. 
Preſenting things impoſſible to view, 
They wander through incredible to true. Granwille. 
Ixncxt'DiBLENESS. 3. 
being not credible. 
Incxe'pisLy. adv. [from incredible] In a manner not to 
be believed. 


 Increpu'rity. n. . [incredulite, Fr.] Quality of not 
believing ; hardneſs of belief. 

He was more large in the deſcription of Paradiſe, to take 
away all ſcruple from the incredulily of future ages. 

Raleigh. 
Incrt'pulLous. adj. [incredule, Fr, incredulus, Latin.] 

Hard of belief ; refuſing credit. 

I am not altogether incredul:us but there may be ſuch can- 
dles as are made of falamander's wool, being a kind of mine- 
ral which whiteneth in the burning, and conſumeth not. 

Bacon. 
Incxe'pur.ousness. u. .. [from incredulous.] Hardneſs 
of belicl; incredulity. 
IncrE'MABLE. adj. [in and creme, Latin.] Not conſuma- 
ble by fire. 

It from the ſkin of the falamander theſe incremable pieces are 
compoſed. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

I'xcxement, n. , [incrementum, Lat.] 1. Act of grow- 
ing greater. 2. Increaſe ; matter added. 3. Produce. 

(r.) Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile's increment, 
or inundation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

(2.) This ſtratum is expanded at top, ſerving as the ſemina- 
ry that furnitheth matter for the formation and iacrement of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies. . Woodward. 

(3. The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds . the looſen'd roots then drink 
Large increment, earneſt of happy years. Phillips. 
Tol'ncxtrare, v. a. [increps, Laiin.] To chide ; to re- 
prehend. | 
Ix = EPA'TION. n. /. [increpatio, Latin.] Reprehenfion ; 

Cc ding. 

The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his fellow Chriſ- 
tians, or of the governors of the church, then more publick 
reprehenſions and increpations. Hammond. 

To Incrvu'sr. v. a, [incruſto, Latin; incrafler, Fr.] 
To Incxv'srate.SF To cover with an additional coat ad- 
hering to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into air, and the 
groſſer ſtick baked and iacruſtate upon the ſides of the veſſel, 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Some rivers bring forth ſpars, and other mineral matter, ſo 


as to cover and iacruſt the ſtones. Weoodward. 
Save but out army; and let Jove incruſt 

Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting ruſt, Pope. 

Any of theſe ſun-like bodies in the centers of the ſeveral vor- 


tices, are fo incruſtated and weakened as to be carried about 
in the vortex of the true ſun. Cheyne. 


The thield was parchaſed by Woodward, who incrufted it 
with a new ruſt, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Incxvu:rTa' ron. n. , [incruſtation, French; from in- 
cri Latin; An adherent covering; ſomething ſuper- 
induc), 
hw ig ſick 1 prodigious ſtock of marble, their chapels are 
ind oor wth fach a rich variety of incruftations as cannot be 
found in ry other part. 


To} xNCUBAaTE, v. n. [incubo, Lat.] To ſit upon eggs. 
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Ixcurs' T tox. . , [incubation, Fr. incubatio, Lat.] The 
act of fitting upon eggs to hatch them. : 
Whether that vitality was by incubation, or how elſe, is on 
known to God.  Ralagh's Hi. 
Birds have eggs enough at firſt conceived in them to lerve 
them, allowing luch a proportion for every year as will ſerve 
for one or two mcubations. Ray on the Creation. 
When the whole tribe of hirds by incubation produce their 
young, it is a wonderful deviation, that fome few families 
ſhould do it in a more novercal way. Derham. 
As the white of an egg by incubation, ſo can the ſerum by 
the action of the fibres be attenuated. Arbuthnot. 


J. [from incredible.] Quality of I'xcunus. n. /. (Latin; incute, French.] The night- 


mare. 

The incubus is an inflation of the membranes of the ſtomach, 
which hinders the motion of the diaphragma, lungs, and pulle,. 
with a ſenſe of a weight oppreſſing the breaſt. Floyer.. 


To INCU'/LCATE. v. a. [inculco, Latin; inculquer, Fr.] 
To impreſs by frequent admonitions ; to enforce by con- 


ſtant repetition. f 
Manifeſt truth may deſerve ſometimes to be inculcated, be- 


cauſe we are too apt to forget it. ; —_— 
Homer continually inculcates morality, and piety to the gods. 
Broome Notes t Pope's Odyſſey. 


Incurca'Tion. . , [from inculcate.] The act of im- 
preſſing by frequent admonition; admonitory repetition. 
Ixcu'LT. adj. [inculte, Fr. incultus, Lat.] ncultivated; 


untilled. 
Her foreſt huge, 
Incult, robuſt and tall, by Nature's hand 
Planted of old. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Incu'LyAaBLE. adj. [in and culpabilis, Lat.] Unblamea- 
ble ; not reprehenſible. Ms 
I2norance, ſo far as it may be reſolved into natural inability, 
is, as to men, at leaſt incultable, and conſequently not the ob- 
ject of ſcorn, but pity. South. 
Ix cu'LeaBLy. adv. [inand cu/pabilis, Lat.] Unblamea · 
bly ; without blame. | 55 
As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man's condition has. 
invincibly, and therefore inculpably, expoſed him. South. 


Incu'mntxcy. . , [from incumbent.] 1. The act of I+ 
ing upon another. 2. The tate of keeping a benefice. 
(2.) Thele fines are only to be paid to the biſhop, during his. 
incumbency in the ſame ſee. : Sawift.. 
INCU/MBENT. adj. [incambens, Latin] 1. Reſting up- 
on; lying upon 2. Impoſed as a duty. _ | 
(i.) Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the duiky air, 
That felt unuſual weight. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The aſcending — of air, having now little more than 
the weight of the incumbent water to ſurmount, were able both 
ſo to expand themlelves as to fill up that part of the pipe which 
they pervaded, and, by preſſing every way againſt the ſides 
of it, to lift upwards with them what water they found above 


them. Boyle, 
With wings expanded wide ourſelves we'll rear, 
And fly incumbent on the duſky air. Dryden. 


Here the rebel giants lye 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 
Aſcending vapours on the day prevail. 
Man is the detitin'd prey of peſtilence, 
And o'er his guilty domes . 
She draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death. Thomſon. 
(2.) All men, truly zealous, will perform thoſe good works 
that are incumbent on all Chriſtians. '  Sprat's Sermons. 
There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the exerciſe of 
our powers. L'Lftrange. 
Thus, if we think and act, we ſhall ſhew ourſelves duly 
mindful not only of the advantages we receive from thence, 
but of the obligations alſo which are incumbent upon us. 


Addiſon, 


Addiſon on Italy, Incu'uBenT. n. / [incumbens, Latin.] He who is in pre- 


ſeat poſſeſſion of a benefice. 


INC 


In many places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues are in lay hands, 

and the incumbent lieth at the mercy of his patron. Savift. 

To Incu'MptRr. v. a. [encombrer, Fr.] To embanals. 
See ENCUMBER. 

My caule is called, and that long look'd-for day 

Is ſtill incumber d with ſome new delay. Dryd. Juv. 

To INCUR. v. 4. [incurro, Latin] 1. To become liable 
to a puniſhment or reprehenſion. 2. To occur; to preſs 
on the ſenſes : with 70 or into. | 

(7-9 I have incurred diſpleaſure from inferiors for giving wa 
to the faults of others. I WAr 

They, not obeying, 
Incurr'd, what could they leſs ; the penalty ; 

And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall, 

So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous! till the wrath, 
Which thou incurr'ft by flying, meet thy flight 
Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wildom back to hell. Milton. 
They had a full perſuaſive that not to do it were to deſert 

God, and conſequently to incur damnation. South, 

(2-) The motions of the minnte parts of bodies are inviſible, 
and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprehended by 

rience. Bac Nat. Hift. 

he mind of man, even in ſpirituals, acts with corporeal 
dependance 3 and fo is he helped or hindered in its operations, 
according to the different quality of external objects that incur 
into the tenſes. South. 
In curRaBi'LiTY. . /. [incurabilite, French; from incu- 
rable.) Impoſſibility of cure; ut: er inſuſceptibility of te- 
medy. 

We'll inſtantly open a door to the manner of a proper and 
improper conſumption, together with the reaton of the incura- 
bility of the former, and facile cure of the other. Harvey. 

Ixcu'xaBLs. adj. [incurable, Fr. in and curable.) Not 
admitting remedy ; not to be removed by medicine; irre- 
mediable ; hopeleſs. | 

Pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 

That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 


hm. A 


Miltan. 


Or overthrow incurable enſues. Shakeſp.. 
Stop the rage betime, 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; 

For being green, there is great hope of help. Shakeſþ.. 


A ſchirrus is not abſolutely incurable, becauſe it has been 
known that freſh. paſture has cured it in cattle. Arbuthnot. 
If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incurab/zs may be 
taken into the holſpital. Swift. 
Ix cu'xaB8LENEss. u. , [from incurable.] State of not ad- 
mitting any cure. 
Incu'zasLy. adv. [from incurab'e.] Without remedy, 
We cannot know it is or is not, being incurably WR 
ocle. 
I=cu'ztous. adj, [in and curious] Negligent ; inatten- 
tive. f 
The Creator did not beſtow ſo much {kill upon his creatures, 
to be looked upon with a careleſs curious eye. Derham. 
He ſeldom at the Park appear d; 
Yet, not incuri9us, was inclin'd 
To know the converſe of mankind. 
Incu'sxs10n. 2. /. [from incurro, Latin.] 1. 
miſchie vous occurrence. 2. [Iacurſion, Pr.] 
without canqueſt; inroad ; ravage. 
(1.) Sins of daily incusſion, and ſuch as human frailty is 
unavoidably liable to. South. 
(2.) Spain is very weak at. home, or very flow to move, 
when they ſuffered a tmall fleet of Engliſh to make an hoſtile 


Suit. 
Attack ; 
Invaſion 


invaſion, or incur/ion, upon their havens and roads. Bacon. 
Now the Parthian king bad gather'd all his hoſt 
Againſt the Scythian, whole iucur/i2zs wild 
Milton. 


Have waſted Sogdiana. 
The mcur/fions of the Goths diſordered the affairs of the Ro- 
man empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Incuxva'Tion. . from incurvo, Latin.) 1. The act 
of bending ur making crooked. 2. State of being bent; 
 Eurvity ; crookedneſs. 3. Flexion of the body in token 
of reverence. 


IND 


(2.) One part moving while the other reſts, one would think, 
ſhould cauſe an incur vation in the line. Glanville. 
(3-) He made uſe of acts of worſhip which God hath ap- 
propriated ; as imcurwation, and facrifice. Srilling fleets 
Ta lx cuRvATE. v. a. [incurvo, Latin.] To bend; to 
crook. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, by ſeveral experiments of — 
paſſing by the edges of bodies, that they are mcurwated by the 
action of theſe bodies. a Cheyne, 

Incu'rviry. . /. [from incurvas, Latin.] Crookednels ; 
the ſtare of bending inward. : 

The mcurvity of a dolphin muſt be taken not really, but in 
appearance, when they leap. above water, and ſuddenly ſhoot 

don again: ſtrait bodies, in a tudden motion, protruded ob- 
liquely downward, appear crooked. Brown. 
To I NDAGATE. v. 4. [indago, Latin.] To fearch ; to 
beat our. 
Innaca'TIOoN. 7. f. [from indagate.] Search; enquiry ; 
examination. 

Paracelfus- dire&s us, in the indagation of colours, to have 
an eve principally upon ſalts. Boyle. 

Part hath been diſcovered by himſelt, and ſome by human 
i lagation. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

InDaca'ToR. n. /. [indagator, Latin.] A ſearcher ; an 
enquirer ; an examiner. 

The number of the elements of bodies requires to be ſearched 
into by ſuch ſkilful :zzd@gators of nature. Boyle. 


Ta Id DART. v. a, [in and dart. ] To datt in; to 
ſtrike in. 
III look to like, if looking liking move; 
But no more deep will I zz4art mine eye, 
Than your content gives ſtrength to make it ly. Shakeſp. 


ToIxve'rr. v. a. 1. To put into debt. 2. Tooblige ; 


to put under obligation. 3 
(2.) Forgive us our ſius; for we forgive every one that is in- 


debted to us. Luke, xi. 4. 
He for himſelf | 
Indebted and undone, has nonght to bring. Milton, 
This bleſt alliance may 5 
Th' indebted nation bounteoully repay. Granville, 
Iv Dr TED. participial adj. [in and debt.) Obliged by 


ſomething received ; bound to reſtitution ; having incur- 
red a debt. It has 72 before the perſon to whom the 


debt is due, and for betore the thing received. 
If the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any good courſe £0 
forward without fit inſtruments, and that which fitteth them 

their virtues, let polity acknowledge itlelf iadebted to religion, 
godlineſs being the chiefeſt top and well-ſpring of all true vir- 
tues, even as God is of all good things. Hooker, 


Few conſider how much we are indebted to government, be- 
cauſe few can repreſent how wretched mankind would be with- 


out it. Atterbury. 
Let us repreſent to our ſouls the love and beneficence for 


which we daily ſtand indebted t9 God. Roger's. 
We are wholly indebted for them 76 our anceſtors. Swift. 
Inve'cency. n. / [indecence, Fr.] Any thing unbecom- 
ing; any thing contrary to good manners; fomething 
wrong. but ſcarce criminal. 


He will in vain endeavour to reform decency in his pupil, 
octe. 


Unbe- 


which he allows in himtelf. 
In DE'CENT. ad; | indece it, Fr. in and decent. 
coming : unin for the eyes or ears CE 
Characters, where obſcene words were proper in their mouths, 
but very iadeceut to be heard. Dryden. 
Till theſe men can prove theſe things, ordered by our church, 
to be eiche: intrinically unlawful or decent, the ute of them, 
as eſtabliſhed amongſt us, is neceſſary. 2 South. 
IxpE'czxTIY ad . |from indecent.] Without decency ; 


in a manner Contrary to decency. 
IxDbECI DVU OH Ss. adj. {in and Acid. Not falling; 
not ſhed. Uſed of trees that do not thed their leaves in 


winter. 


I N D 


We find the ſtatue of the ſun framed with rays about the 

head, which were the indeciduous and unſhaken locks of Apollo. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Invecti/naBLE. adj. ¶ Audeclinable, Fr. indeclinabilis, 
Lat.] Not varied by terminations. 

Pondo is an txdeclinable word, and when it is joined to num- 
bers it ſignifics bra. Arbuthnot. 

IxDbECOROUS. adj, [indecorns, Latin] Iadecent; unbe- 
coming. 

What can be more indecorous than for a creature to violate 
the commands, and trample upon the authority of that awful 
Excellence to whom he owes his life ? Norris. 

Ixptco'xuM. u. /. [Latin.] Indecency ; ſomething un- 
becoming. 
The ſoft addreſs, the caſtigated grace, 

Are indecorums in the modern maid. 

INDEED. adv. [in and deed. ] 
verity. 2. Above common rate. This uſe is emphati- 
cal. 3. This is to be granted that. A particle of con- 
neQion. 4. It is uſed ſometimes as a flight affertion or 
recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible or explicable, 
and though ſome degree of obſcure power is perceived, 
might, even where it is properly enough inſerted, be omit- 
ted without miſs. 5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in 
compariſons. 

(1.) Vet loving indeed, and therefore conſtant. Sidney. 

Though ſuch afſemblies be had zzdeed for religion's fake, 
hurtful nevertheleſs they may prove, as well in regard of their 
fitneſs to ſerve the turn of hereticks, and ſuch as privily will 
venture to inſti] their poiſon into new minds. Hooker. 

Some, who have not deſerved judgment of death, have been 
for their goods fake —_ up and carried ſtreight to the bough : 


Young, 
1. In reality; in truth; in 


a thing indeed very pititul and horrible. Spenſer. 
(2.) Then didſt thou utter, I am yours for ever; 
"Tis grace indeed. Shakeſpeare. 


Borrows, in mean affairs, his ſubjects pains ; 
But things of weight and conſequence indeed, 
Himſelf doth in his chamber them debate. Dawes. 
Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſoever they may have 
the luck to be thought of, are far from being Iſraelites indeed. 


South, 
I were a beaſt indeed, to do you wrong, 
I who have lov'd and Lens you ſo long. Drydex. 
(3.) This limitation, indeed, of our author, will ſave thoſe 
the labour who would look for Adam's heir amongf the race of 
brutes ; but will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one 
next heir amongſt men. Locke. 
Some ſons indeed, ſome few we ſee, 

Who keep themſelves from this infection free. 
There is nothing in the world more generally and 
yet leſs to be feared, than death : indeed, for thoſe unhappy 
men whoſe hopes terminate in this life, no wonder if the pro- 
ſpect of another ſeems terrible and amazing. ake. 
4.) I faid I thought it was confederacy between the jug- 
er and the two ſervants : tho” indeed I had no reaſon ſo to 


ink. Bacon. 
pleaſure in viſiting theſe 


There is indeed no ines 
of war, after one has ſeen two or three of them. on. 
(5-) Againit theſe forces were prepared to the number of near 
one hundred ſhips ; not ſo great of bulk indeed, but of a more 
nimble motion. Bacon's War with Spain. 


InDera'TIGABLE. adj. [indefatigabilis, in and 1 


2 Unwearied ; not tired ; not exhauſted by 
ur. 
Who ſhall his airy flight 
Upborne —— 67 =—_= 
Over the valt abrupt. Milton. 
The ambitious muſt riſe early and ſit up late, and 


purſue his deſign with a conſtant # gable attendance : he 
muſt be infinitely patient and — IV South, 


InDera'TiIGAaBLY, adv. [from indefatigable.] Without 


Woearineſa. 


I N D 


A man indefatigably zealous in the ſervice of the chure h 
and ftate, and whole writings have highly deſerved of both. 


| Dryden, 

InperetcTtiBi'tity., . f. [| from indefefible.] The 
quality of ſuffering no decay; of being ſubject to no 

ect, 

InDers'cTIBLE, adj. [in and diſectus, Lat.] Unfailing ; 
not liable to defect or decay. - 

Ix Dere'1s18LE. adj. [indefaiſible, Fr.] Not to be cut 
off, not to be vacated ; irrevocable. 

So indefeifible is our eftate in thoſe joys, that, if we do not 
ſell it in reverſion, we ſhall, when once inveſted, be beyond the 
poſſibility of ill huſbandry. Decay of Piety. 

InDere'Ns1BLE. adj. in and defenſus, Lat.] What can- 
not be defended or maintained. 

As they extend the rule of conſulting Scripture to all the 
actions of common life, even ſo far as to the taking up of a 
ftraw, ſo it is altogether falſe and indefenfible. Sander ſon. 

INDE/FINITE. adj. [indefinites, Lat. indefinit, Fr.] 1. 
Not determined; not limited; not fetled. 2. Large 
beyond the comprehenſion of man, though not abſolutely 
without limits. 

(1.) Though a poſition ſhould be wholly rejected, yet that 
negative is more pregnant of direction than an indefinite ; as aſhes 
are more generative than duſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus, that it ſhould 
be as great as ever any former queen of England * 

acon. 

Tragedy and picture are more narrowly circumſcribed b 

place and time than the epick poem : the time of this lalt is le 

ite. Dryden Du Freſnoy. 
(2.) Though it is not infinite, it may be indefimte ; though 
it is not boundleſs in itſelf, it may be ſo to human comprehenſi- 


on. Spectrator. 
InDe'FiniTELyY. adv. [from RE 1. Without an 
ſettled or determinate limitation. 2. To a degree inde 


nite, 

(r.) We obſerve that cuſtom, whereunto St. Paul alludeth, 
and whereof the fathers of the church in their writings make of- 
ten mention, to ſhew indefinitely what was done; but not uni- 
verſally to bind for ever all prayers unto one only faſhion of ut- 
terance. Hooker. 

We conceive no more than the letter beareth ; that is, four 
times, or indefinitely more than thrice. Brown. 

A duty to which all are indefinitely obliged, upon ſome occa- 
ſions, by the expreſs command of God. Smalridge. 

(2.) If the world be indefinitely extended, that is, fo far as 
no human intelle& can fancy any bounds of it, then what we 
ſee muſt be the leaſt part. Ray on the Creation. 

Inveri'niTuDE. =. , [from indefinite.] Quantity not 
limited by our underſtanding, though yet finite. 

They ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious multitude, if not in- 


definitude, by their various poſitions, combinations, and con- 
junctions. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
InDEL!BERATE. adj. [indelibere, Fr. in and delibe- 
INDELI'BERATE D. ; rate.] Unpremeditated ; done with- 
out conſideration. | 
Actions ing from blandiſhments, or ſweet 


perſi 


uaſions, 
if they be ndeliberated, as in children, who want the uſe of 
reaſon, are not preſently free actions. Bramball. 


The love of God better can conſiſt with the indehiberate com- 
miſſions of many fins, than with an allowed perſiſtance in any 


one. Government * Tongue.. 
InDe'LIBLE. adj. [inde/eble, Fr. indelebilis, Lat. in and 
delible. It ſhould be written inde/eb/e.] 1. Not to be 


blotted out or effaced. 2. Not to be annulled. | 
(1.) Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand with 
indelible characters the name and . X. Charles, 
N 
t indeli il. Gay's Trivia. 
(2.) — 2 indelible power from — to feed, 


to govern this houſhold, and to conſecrate paſtors and ſtewards 
Spratt. 


of it to the world's end. 


I N D 


Invz'Lrcacy. n. . [in and de/icacy.] Want of delicacy ; 
want of elegant decency. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worſe than indelicaey, 
they would be immoral, did you treat deteſtable uncleanneſs as 
you rally an impertinent ſelf-love. Addiſon. 

Ix D&'LicaTE. adj. [in and de/icate.] Wanting decency ; 
void of a quick fenſe of decency. 

InDemxirica'tioN. . /, [from indemnify.}] 1. Securi- 
ty sgainſt loſs or penalty. 2. Reimburſement of loſs or 


pe . 
To Inde'mntry. wv. a. [in and damnify.] 1. To fecure 
againſt loſs or penalty. 2. To maintain unhurt. 

(2+) Inſolent fignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to keep 
ſafe. | Watts. 

Inpe'wwiTy. n. /. [indemnite, Fr] Security from pu- 
niſhment ; exemption from puniſhment. 

I will uſe all means, in the ways of amneſty and indeunity, 
which may moſt fully remove all fears, and bury all jealouſies 
in forgetfulneſs. King Charles. 

To INDE/NT. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, Latin.] To 
mark any thing with inequalities, like a row of teeth ; 
to cut in and out ; to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 

'The opening of his mouth ; but ſuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 

And with indented glides did flip away 

Into a buſk. Shakeſp. As you like it, 
The ſerpent then, not with indented wave, 

Prone on the ground, as ſince; but on his fear 

Circular baſe of riſing folds, that tower d 


Fold above fold, a ſurging maze ! Milton. 
Trent, who, like ſome earth-born giant, ſpreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meads. Milton. 


The margins on each fide do not terminate in a ſtraight line, 

but are indented. Woodward. 
To Inve'nT. v. n. [from the method of cutting counter- 
parts of a contract together, that, laid on each other, 
they may fit, and any want of conformity may diſcover 

a fraud. To contract; to. bargain; to make a com- 


Shall we buy treaſon, and indent with fears, 
When they have loſt and forfeited themſelves ? rn 
He deſcends to the ſolemnity of a pact and covenant, and has 
indented with us. Decay of Piet. 
Inve'xT. . , [from the verb.] Inequality ; inciſure; in- 
dentation. This is little uſed. 
Trent ſhall. not wind with ſuch a deep dent, 
To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. 
Shakeſp. Henry-IV. 


InDExTa'TLoN. u. /. [in and dens, Lat.] An indenture ; 
waving in any figure, 
The margins do not terminate in a ſtreight line, but are in- 
dented ; each indentation being continued in a ſmall ridge, to 
the indentation that anſwers it on the oppoſite margin. 
| Woodward. 
Inde'nTuxrE. . /. [from indent.] A covenant, fo nam- 
ed becauſe the counterparts are indented or cut one by the 
other ; a contract, of which there is a counterpart. 
In Hall's chronicle much good matter is quite marred with 
indenture Engliſh. Aſcham”s Schoo/maſter. 
The critick to his grief will find ; 
How firmly theſe 22 bind. Swift. 
IvDers'NDENCE. z u. Ir Fr. in and de- 
IDE NTDENcx. pendence.) Freedom ; exemption 
from reliance or control; ſtate over which none has 


Dreams may ive us ſome 228898 excellency 2 
N intimations of its independency on matter. 
2. Addiſon, Speclator. 


IN 


Let fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe makes us loſe, as 
long as ſhe never makes us loſe our honeſty and our independence. 


Pots. 
Give me, I cry'd, enough for me, ; 
My bread and indefendency : 
So bought an annual rent or two, 
And liv'd juſt as you ſee I do. Pote. 


InDeet'npextT. [independant, Fr. in and dependent] 1. 
Not depending; not tupported by any other; not relying 
on another; not controlled. It is uſed with on, of, or from 
before the object; of which on ſeems moſt proper, ſince 
we ſay to depend on, and conſequently dependent on. 2. Not 
relating to any thing elſe, as to a ſuperiour cauſe or power. 
(.) Creation muſt needs infer providence, and God's mak- 
ing the world irrefragably proves that he governs it too; or that 
a being of dependent nature remains nevertheleſs dependent 
upon him in that reſpec. South. 

Since all princes of independent governments are in a ſtate of 
nature, the world never was without men in that ſtate. 

Locke. 

The town of St. Gaul is a proteſtant republick, 1:4ependent 

of the abbot, and under the protection of the cantons. 
Addiſon. 

(2.) The conſideration of our underſtanding, which is an 
incorporeal ſubſtance independent from matter; and the contem- 
plation of our own bodies, which have all the ſtamps and cha- 
racters of excellent contrivance; thete alone do very caſily 
guide us to the wile Author of all things. Bentley. 

IsDees'nDent. n. . One who in celigious affairs holds 
that every congregation is a complete church, ſubje& ta 
no ſuperiour authority. 

We ſhall, in our ſermons, take occaſion to juſtify ſuch 
paſſages in our liturgy as have been unjuſtly quarrelled at by 
preſby terians, independents, or other puritan ſectaries. 

Sanderſon. 
A very famous independent miniſter was head of a college in 
thoſe times. Addiſon, Spectator. 

Invert 'NpenTLY. adv. [from independent] Without 
reference to other things. 

Diſpoſe lights and ſhadows, without finiſhing every thing in- 
dependently the one of the other. Dryden. 

Inpese'rT. . /. [in and deſert.] Want of merit. This 
is an uſeful word, but not much received. 

Thoſe who were once looked on as his equals, are apt to think 
the fame of his merit a reflection on their own indeſerts. 

Addiſon, Spectator. 

InDe's1NexTLY. adv. [indeſinenter, Fr. in and deſinio, 
Lat.] Without ceſſation. 

They continue a month indefinently. Ray on the Creation, 

IndesTRU'CTIBLE. adj. [in and deſtrucible.] Not to be 
deſtroyed. | 

Glaſs is fo compact and firm a body, that it is indeſtructible 
by art or nature. Boyle. 

IDE TERMIN ABLE. adj. [in and deter minable.] Not to 
be fixed; not to be defined or ſetiled. | 

There is not only obſcurity in the end, but beginning of 
the world ; that, as its peri is inſcrutable, fo is its nativity 
indeterminable. Brown's Fug. Errours. 

IndzTE/RMINATE. adj. [indetermine, Fr. in and determi- 
nate.] Unfixed ; not defined ; indefinite. 

The rays of the ſame colour were by turns tranſmitted at one 
thickneſs, and reflected at another thickneſs, for an indetermi- 
nate number of ſucceſſions. . Newton's Optics. 

InDeTE/rRMINATELY. adv. [in and determinate.] Inde- 
finitely ; not in any ſettled manner. 

His 8 diſcerned the loadſtone to reſpect the North, 
when ours beheld it indeterminatel y. Brown. 

The depth of the hold is indeterminately expreſſed in the de- 
ſcripti Arbuthnot an Coins. 


IxDpE TERMINE D. adj. [in and deter mine.] Unſettled ; 


1 


We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating words of inde- 
termined ſignification, which we can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to 
lerve a turn. Locke. 

IxpeETERmIinA TION. . %, [in and determination.] Want 
of determination; want of fxed or ſtated direction. 

By contingents J underſtand all things which may be dene, 
and may not be done, niay happen, or may not happen, by 
renten of the indetermination or accidental concurrence of the 
cauſes. Brambail againſt Hobbes, 

I=xnm:vo'rIoON. x. . [indevotion, Fr. in and dee ion. 
Want of devotion ; imeligion. 

Let us make the church the ſcene of our penitence, as of 
our fauits; deprecate our former wrdewotion, and, by an ex- 
emwplary reverence, redreſs the ſcandal of profanenels. 

D- cay of Picty. 
Isnrvou'r. adj. [indeor, Fr. in and dewout.] Not de- 
vout ; not religions ; irreligious. 

He prays much, yet curſes more; whilſt he is meek, but 14- 
ac cut. Decay of Piety. 

Ixpu'x. n „ [Latin.] 1. The diſcoveter; the printer 
out. 2. The hand that paints to any thing, as to the 
hour or yay. z. "i ke table of contents to a book. 

(1.) Taſtes are the indexes of the different qualities of plants, 
as well as of all forts of aliment. Arbauthn't en Aluments. 

That which was once the ixdex to point out all virtues, does 
now mark out that part of the world where leaſt of them re- 
hides. Decay of Piety. 

(2.) They have no more inward felf-conſciouſnets of what 
they do or ſuffer, than the index of a watch, of the hour it 


ints to. Bentley. 
a (3) In fuch 7 lexes, although ſmall 

To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 

"The baby figure of the giant mats 

Of things to come, at large. Saleſp. 


If a book has no index, or good table of contents, tis very 
uſeful to make one as you are reading it; and in your index to 
take notice only of parts new to you. | Watts. 

IxpexTe'rITY. n. /. [in and dexterity] Want of dex- 
terity ; want of readineſs; want of handineſs ; clumſi- 
neſs; aukwardnefs. 

The dexterity of our conſumption-curers demonſtrates their 
dimneſs in beholding its cauſes. Harwey on Conſumbt ors. 

I's DIAN Arrew-roo!. n. . [marcanta, Latin.] A root, 
A ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and the poiſon 
of the manchineel tree. This root the Indians apply to 


extract the venom of their arrows. Mil er. 
INDIAN Creſi. u. ſ. [acriviola, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
INBDIAN Fig. . /. [opuntia, Lat.] A plant. Miter. 


IVxprian Red. n. { Ts a ſpecies of ochre ; a very fine pur- 
ple earth, of firm compact texture, and great weight. 

Hill on Foffils. 

IX DIcANT. adj. [indicans, Lativ.] Showing ; 23 
out ; that which ditects what is to be done in any di 
eaſe. | 

To INDICATE. v. @. [ind4ico, Latin.] 1. To ſhow ; to 
point out. 2. [In phyfick.] To point out a remedy. 
See In DICATION. 

InDica'Tion. n. ,. [indication, Fr. inti-atio, from ingico, 
Latin.] 1. Mark; token; fign; note; ſymptom. 2. 
[In phyſick.} Indication is of four kinds; vital, preferva- 
tive, curative, and palliative, as it directs what is to be 
done to continue life, cutting off the cauſe of an approach- 
ing diſtewper, curing it whilſt it is actually preſent, or 
leſſening its effects, or taking off ſome of its ſymptoms 
before it can be wholly removed. Quincy. 3. Diſcovery 
made; intelligence given. 4. Explanation ; diſplay. 

(1.) The frequent ſtops they make in the molt convenient 
places, are a plain indication of their wearineſs., Addiſon. 

We think that our ſucceſſes are a plain indication of the di- 
vine favour towards us. Atter 

(2.) The depravation of the inſtruments of maſtication is a 
natural indication of a liquid diet. Arbuthnat on Aliments, 


TxD1I'FFERENCE. 
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(3.) If a perſon, that had a fair eſtate in reverſion, ſhould 
be aſſured by ſome ſkilful phyſician, that he would inevitably 
fall into a diſeaſe that nerd] r totally deprive him of his under- 
ſtanding and memory; if, I fay, upon a certain belief of this 
indication, the man ſhould appear overjoyed at the news, would 
not all that ſaw him conclude that the diſtemper had ſeized him? 

: Bentley. 

(4.) Theſe be the things that govern nature principally, and 
without which you cannot make any true — and indicati n 
of the proccedings of nature. Bacom's Nat. Hift, 

Indi'caTIVE., adj. [indicativus, Lat.] 1. Showing; in- 
forming ; pointing ont. 2. [In grammar.] A certain mo- 
dihcation of a verb, expreſſing afhrmation or indication. 

(2.) The verb is formed in a certain manner to aftirm, de- 
ny, or interrogate z which fot, nation, from the principal uſe 
of it, is called the 1z4icatrve mood. Clarke's Lau Grammar. 

Invi'caTIVELy. adv. from indicative.) In ſuch a man- 
ner as ſhows or hetokens. 

I heſe images, formed in the brain, are indicatively of the 


ſame ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe. Grew. 
To Invict. See Ivpirte, and its derivatives. 
Ix pi'cTt1on. n. /, [indifion, Fr. indico, Lat.] 1. De- 


claration ; proclamation. 2. [In chronology.] The in- 
difion, inſtituted by Conſtantine the Great, is properly a 
cycle of tributes, orderly diſpoſed, for fifteen years, and 
by it accounts of that kind were kept. Afterwards, in me- 
mory of the great victory obtained by Conſtantine over 
Mezentins, 8 Cal. Oct. 312, by which an intire freedom 
was given to Chriftianity, the council of Nice, for the 
honour of Conſtantine, ordained that the accounts of years 
ſhould be no longer kept by the Olympiads, which till 
that time had been done; but that, inſtead thereof, the 
india ion ſhould be made ufe of, by which to reckon and 
— their years, which hath its epocha 4. D. 313, 
an. 1. 
(1.) After a legation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, and 
a denunciation and {ion of a war, the war is left at _ 
acon. 


n. ſ. [indifference, French; indiffe- 
In DU/FFERENCY. rentia, Latin.] 1. Neutrality ; fuſ- 
penſion; equipoife or freedom from motives on either 
fide. 2. Impartiality. 3. Negligence; want of affecti- 
on ; unconcernednefs. 4. State in which no moral or. 
phyſical reaſon prepouderates ; flate in which there is no 
difference. | | 
(1.) In choice of committees it is better to chuſe indifferent 
perſons, than to make an maifferency by putting in thoſe that 
are ſtrong on both ſides, Bacon Eſſays. 
By an equal mdifferency for all truth, I mean, not loving it 
as ſuch, before we know it to be true. Lecke. 
A perfect mdifferency in the mind, not determinable by its 
laſt judgment, would be as great an imper fection as the want 
of indifferency to act, or not to act, till determined by the will. 


Locke. 
Thoſe who would borrow light from tors, either con- 
ſult only thoſe who have the good luck to be thought found 
and orthodox, avoiding thoſe of different ſentiments ; or elſe 
with indifferency look into the notes of all commentators. 
| Locke. 
(2.) Read the book with ixdifferency and judgment, and thou 
can't not but greatly commend it. Whitgifte. 
(3.) Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converſant 
about objects which are ſo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheſt im ce. _ Addiſon. 
A place which we muft paſs through, not only with the in- 
difference of ſtrangers, but with the vigilance of who tra- 


vel through the country of an enemy. Rogers. 
2 clad in wiſdom's guiſe, | 
All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 
For how can ſtony es melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt. Swift. 
He will let you know he has got a clap with as much ind. 
Ferency as he would a piece of publick news, . Swift. 
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The 32 of England ſhould be frighted with the French 
king and the pretender once a year : the want of obſerving this 
neceſſary precept, has produced great indifference in the vulgar. 
Arbuthnot. 
(4.) The choice is left tour diſcretion, except a principal 
bond of ſome higher duty remove the indifference that ſuch 
things have in themſelves : their indifference is removed, if we 
take away our own liberty. oz Hooker. 
INDVFFERENT. adj. (indifferent, Fr. indifferens, Latin] 
1. Neutral ; not determined to either fide. 2. Uncon- 
cerned ; inattentive ; regardleſs. 3. Not to have ſuch 
difference as that the one is for its own fake pieſcrable to 
the other. 4. Impartial ; difinicrefted., 5. Paſſable ; 
having mediocrity ; of a middling late; neither good nor 
worſt. This is an improper and wry won uſe, eſpecially 
when applied to perſons. 6. In the fame ſenſe it has the 
force of an adverb. 
(1.) Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it or no ? 
lle ſcems mdifferent. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Being ind Ferent, we ſhould receive and embrace opinions 
according as evidence gives the aiteltation of truth. Locke. 
Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt ; Cato knows neither of them: 
Indifferent in his choice to ſleep or die. Addiſon's Cato. 
(2.) One thing was all to you, and your fondneſs made you 
indifferent to every thing elſe. Temple. 
It was a law of Solon, that any perſon who, in the civil com- 
motions cf the republick, remained neuter, or an indifferent 
ſpectatot of the contending parties, ſhould be condemned to 
2 * baniſhment. | Addiſon's Freeholder. 
ut how different ſoever man may be to eternal happineſs, 
yet iurtly to eternal miſery none can be indifferent. Rogers, 
(3.) The nature of things indifferent is neither to be com- 
mandy d nor forbidden, but left tree and arbitrary. Hooker. 
Cuſtoms, which of themſelves are ir4Ferent in other King- 
doms, became exceeding evil in this 1caim, by reaſon of the 
Lnconvenences which followed thereupon. Dames. 
Though at firit it was free, and in my choice whether or no 
I ſhuuld publiſh theſe diſcourſes ; yet, the publication being once 
reſolved, the dedication was not fo indifferent. South, 
This I mention only as my conjecture, it being indifferent to 
the matter which way tae learned ſhall determine. Locke, 
(4.) Medcalte was partial to none, but #:4iferent to all; a 
maſter for the whole, and a father to every one. Ajcham. 
I am a moſt poor woman, and a ftranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge mdiff* rent, and no more aſſurance 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
There can hardly be an mdiferent trial had between the 
king and the ſubject, or between party and party, by reaſon of 
this general Kindred and conſanguinity. Davies. 
(5.) Some things admit of mediocrity : 
A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, 
May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſelius; 
Yet this ina rent lawyer is eſteem'd. Roſcommon, 
Who would excel, when few can make a teſt, 
Betwixt indiff rent writing and the beſt ? Dryden. 
This has obliged me to publiſh an indifferent collection of 
ems, for fear of being thought the author of a worſe. Prior. 
There is not one . oo fabjett 3 not fell a very 
indifferent paper, could I think o tifying the publick b 
_ mean 7 baſe methods. OEM 4 Alben. 
(6.) I am myſelf indifferent honeſt ; but yet I could accuſe 
me of ſuch things, that it were better that my mother had not 
borne me. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
This will raiſe a great ſcum on it, and leave your wine indif- 
Ferent clear. Mort, 
InDrrrERENTLY. adv. [indifferenter, Lat] 
out diſtinction; without preference. 2. Equally ; im- 
partially, 3. In a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or averſion. 
4. Not well; tolerably ; paſſably ; middlingly. 


(1.) Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having itſelf 


InDIGeE'srT. 
InnDice's TED. 
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indifferently to them all, ſo as with equal facility to be tinged 


with any of them. Newton's Optics. 
Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which of them 
would think himſelf under any particular obligation ? Addiſon. 
Though a church of England-man thinks every ſpecies of 
government equally lawful, he does not think them equally ex- 
pedient, or for every country mdifferently. Swift. 

(2.) They may truly and indiferently miniſter juſtice. 
Common Prayer. 

(3.) Set honour in one eye, and death i' th' other, 

And I will look on death indifferently. Shakeſp. Jul. Caf. 
(4.) A moyle will draw differently well, and carry great 
burthens. Carew, 
I hope it may iadifferently entertain your lordſhip at an un- 
bending hour. Rave, 
An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown together, kept me 
but very indifferently from the floor. Gulliver s Travels. 


I'xpIGENCE. Na. 6 [1ndigence, Fr. indigentia, Latin.] 
I'nprcexcy. 


ant; p-nury ; poverty. 
Where there is happineſs, there muſt not be zndigency, or 
want of any due comforts of life. Burnet's Theory, 

For ev'n that indizence, that brings me low, 
Makes me myſelf, and him above to know. Dryden. 
Athens worſhipped God with temples and facrifices, as if he 
needeth habitation and ſuſtenance ; and that the heathens had 
ſuch a mean apprehenſion about the indigency of their gods, 
appears from Ariſtophanes and Lucian. Bentley, 


InpiGtnovs. adj. [indigene, French; indigena, Latin.] 


Native to a country ; originally produced or born in a re- 
gion. - 
Negroes were all tranſported from Africa, and are not indi- 
genuus or proper natives of America. Brown. 
It is wonderful to obſerve one creature, that is, mankind, 
mdigenous to ſo many different climates. Ar butbnot. 


INDIGENT. adj. [indigent, French; indigens, Latin. ] 


1. Poor; needy ; neceſſitous. 2. In want; wanting: 


with of. 3. Void ; empty. 
(1.) Charity conſiſts in relieving the indig ent. Addiſon. 
(2.) Rejoice, O Albion, ſever'd from the world 
By nature's wiſe indulgence ; dz ent 
Of nothing from without. Phillips. 


(3. ) Such bodies have the tangible parts inigent of moiſture. 
Eacon Natural Hiftory. 


adj. [indigeſle, Fr. indigeſtus, Lat.] 1. 
; Not ſeparated into diſtinct orders; not 
regularly diſpoſed. 2. Not formed, or ſhaped. Indigeſt 
is not now in uſe. 3. Not well conſidered and metho- 
diſed. 4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. 5. Not 
brought to ſuppuration. 


(1.) This maſs, or iadigeſted matter, or chaos, created in the 
beginning, was without the proper form, which it afterwards 
acquired. Raleigh's Hiflory of the Merl. 

Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, 

One was the face of nature, if a face; 

Rather a rude and ie, mais. 

(2.) Set a form upon that indie et project, ; 

So ſhapeleſs and fo rude. ; Shakeſp. King Jahn. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul ie, lump ; 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shakeſp. 
3.) By irkſome deformities, through endleſs and ſenſeleſs 
effulions of indigefled prayers, they oftentimes diſgrace the 
worthieſt part of Chriſtian duty towards God. Hogker. 

The political creed of the high-principled men ſets the pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion upon a firmer foundation than all the indigeftet 


Dryden's Ovid. 


ſchemes of thoſe who profeis revolution principles. Szwijt. 
(4.) Dreams are bred | 

From riſing fumes of :ndigefled food. Dryden, 

(5.) His wound was indigeſted and inflamed. Wiſeman, 


1. With- Typigt'sriBLE. adj. [from in and digeſtible.] Not con- 


verable in the tomach ; not convertible to nutriment. 
Eggs are the moſt nouriſhing and exalted of all animal food, 
and moſt indigeſtible: no body can digeſt the fame quantity of 
them as of other food. Arbuthnat an Diet, 
E e e 
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Ibis TION. . f. [indigeſlion, Fr. from in and digeſ- Inptee'ct. adj. [indire?, Fr. indireus, Lat.] r. Not 


tion.] . A morbid weakneſs of the ſtomach; want ot 
concuQive power, 2. The ſtate of meaty unconcocted. 

(2.) The fumes of indi geſtion may indiſhoſe men to thought, 
as well as to diſcales of danger and pain. Temple. 

To INDIGITATE. v. a. [indigito, Lat.] To point out; 
to ſhow by the fingers. 

Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers: the depreſſing 
this finger, which in the left hand implied but 6x, in the right 
hand indigitated ſix hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

As though there were a ſeminality of urine, we fooliſhly con- 
ceive we behold therein the anatomy of every particle, and can 
thereby iadigitate their affections. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We are not to iadigitate the parts tranſmittent. Harvey. 

IxpiGiTra'TION. . /,. [from indigitate.] The act of 
ointing out or ſhowing, as by the finger. 

Which things I conceive no obſcure mdigitation of provi- 
dence. More againſt Atheiſm. 

Ixn1'Gn. adj. [indigne, Fr. indignus, Lat.] 1. Unwor- 
thy; undelerving. 2. Bringing indignity; diſgraceful. 
This is a word not in uſe. 

(1.) Where there is a kingdom that is altogether unable or 
indigu to govern, is it jult for another nation, that is civil or 
policed, to ſubdue them ? Bacon's Holy War. 

(2.) And all iadignu and baſe adverſities 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Iv Dix ANT. adj. [indignans, Lat.] Angry ; taging; 
inflamed at once with anger and diſda in. 
He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th' indignant waves. 
Milton. 

The luſtful monſter fled, purſued by the valorous and indiz- 

nant Martin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
What rage that hour did Albion's ſoul poſſeſs, 

Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers guels ! 

He ſtrides 11diznant, and with haughty cries 

To ſingle fight the fairy prince defies. Tickel. 

IxpiGra'TION. n. . (indignation, Fr. indignation, Lat] 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſguit. 2. Ihe an- 
ger of a ſuperiour. 3. The effect of anger. 

(1.) Suſpend your iadignation againſt my brother, till you 
derive better teſtimony of his intent. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

From thoſe officers, warm with indignation at the infolences 


of that vile rabble, came words of great contempt. Clarend. 
But keep this ſwelling indignation down, 

And let your cooler reaſon now prevail, Rowe. 

(2.) There was great indignation againit Iſrael. 2 Kings. 


(3-) If heav'ns have any grievous plague in ſtore, 
Let them hurl down their 1ndignation 
On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shakeſ. Rich. III. 
IxpiGxlTY. . / [indignitas, from indignus, Lat. indig- 
nite, Fr.] Contumely; contemptuous injury; violation 
of right accompanied with inſult. 

Biſhops and prelates could not but have bleeding hearts 
to behold a perſon of ſo great place and worth conſtrained to en- 
dure fo foul indiznittes. Hooker. 

No emotion of paſiion tranſported me, by the indignity of his 
carriage, to any thing unbeſeeming my ſelf. King Charles. 

Man he made, and for him built 

Magnificent this world, and earth his ſeat, 

Him lord pronounc'd ; and, O indignity ! 

Sobjected to his ſervice angel-wings, 

And flaming miniſters, to watch and tend 

Their earthly charge. Milt. 

He does not fee how that mighty paſſion for the church can 
well conſiſt with thoſe mdignitzes * that contempt men be- 


ſtow on the clergy. Swift. 
To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean indignities I ſcorn. Pattiſon. 


INDIGO. n. /. [indicum, Lat.] A plant, by the Ameri- 
cans called anil. In the middle of the flower is the ſtyle, 
which afterward becomes a jointed pod, containing one 
cylindrical ſeed in one partition, from which indigo is 
made, which is uſed ia dying for a blue colour. Miller. 


ſtraight; not reUtilinear, 2. Not tending otherwiſe than 
obliquely or conſequentially to a point; as, an indi-ed 
accuſation. 3. Wrong; 4inproper. 4. Not fair; not 
honell. 
The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
But by his mother was perforce with-held. 
I'y, what an 7#«17ed and peeviſh courſe 
Is this of hers ? Shakeſp. R. III. 
(4.) Think you, that any means under the ſun 
Can aſtecure fo indi ect a courle ? Daniel's Civ. War. 
Thoſe things which they do know they may, upon ſundry 
indirett conſiderations, let paſs ; and although themlelves do 


not err, yet may they deceive others. ho. ker. 
O pity and ſhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn atide, to tread 
Paths indirect. Mitt, 


Indirect dealing will be diſcovered one time or other, and 


then he loſes his reputation. Tillot. 
Invize'cTion. n. / {in and direction.] 1. Oblique 
means; tendency not in a ſtraight line. 2. Diſhoneſt 


practice. Not uſed. 
(1.) And thus do we, of wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with eflays of byas, 
By indirefions find directions out. Shak. Hamlet. 
(2.) I had rather coin my heart, than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traih, ; 
By any indireai.n. Shak. Jul. Cæſ. 
INDIE CTL. adv, [from indire r.] 1. Not iu a right 
line ; obliquely. 2. Not in expie!s terms. 3. Unfaitly ; 
not rightly, 
(2.) Still ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, which continues his doubts 


and hopes; and at laſt ſhe indirectly mentions it. Broome. 
(3-) He bids you then reg n 
Your crown and kingdom, isi e held 

From him the true challenger. Shak. Henry V. 


He that takes any thing from his neighbour, which was 
juſtly forfeited, to ſatisfy his own revenge or avarice, is tied 
to repentance, but not to reſtitution : b<cauſe I took the for- 
feiture 1direfly, I am anſwerable to God for my unhand- 
lome, unjuſt, or uncharitable circumſtances. Taylor. 

Indixt'cCTNESS. . /. [in and direineſs.] 1. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairneſs ; diſhoneſty ; fraudulent arr. 


IxDi5ce'nxipit. adj. [in and diſcernible.] Not percep- 


tible; not diſcoverable. 
Speculation, which, to my dark foul, 
Depriv'd of reaſon, is as indiſcernible 


As colours to my body, wanting light. Denham's Sit hy. 


Ix pisce'rx1BLY. ado. from indijcernible.] In a manner 


not to be perceived. x 
Ivpisce'ayTIBLE. adj. [in and diſcer'tib/e.] Not to be 
ſeparate.! ; incapable of being broken ws deitroyed by diſ- 
ſolution of parts. 
IxpiscereTiIBILITY, . , [from indiſcerftible.] Inca- 
pabiii:y of diſſolution. | 


* 
Ix p1isco'very. n. /. [in and diſcovery.] The ſtate of 
being hidden. An unutual word. 
The ground of this aſſertion was the magnifying eſteem of 
the ancients, ariſing from the indiſcovery of its head. Brown, 
InpisCrzE'T. adj. ¶indiſcret, Fr. in and diſcreet.] Im- 
prudent ; incautious ; incenfiderate, ; injudicious. 
Why then 
Are mortal men fo fond and 1ndiſcreet, 
So evil gold to ſeek unto their aid; 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid. Spenſer, 
If thou be among the indiſcree!, obſerve the time; but be 
continually among men of underſtanding. Ecclaſ. 


IxpisCrREE'TLY. adv. [from indiſcreet.] Without pru- 
dence ; without conſideration ; without judgment. 
Job on juſtice hath aſperſions flung, 


And ſpoken indiſcreetly with his tongue. Sardys, 


* 
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Let a grent perſonage undertake an action paſſionately, let 
him manage it indiſcreetly, and he ſhall have enough to flatter 
him. Taylor's Rule of living Help. 

Innmrscre'TION. n. ,. [indiſcretion, Fr. in and diſcretion.] 
Imprudence ; raſhneſs ; inconſideration. 
Indiſcretton ſometimes ſerves us well, 

When our deep plots do Fail. Shak, Hamlet. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, raſhnels, 
or other 4xdiſcretior, than from any malicious thought. 

Hayward. 

Looſe papers have been obtained from us by the importu- 
nity and divulged by the indiſcreticn ot friends, although re- 
ſtrained by promiſes. Swift. 

Inpiscki'minate. adj. [indiſcriminatus, Latin.] Un- 
diſtinguiſhable ; not marked with any note of diflinQion. 
InDiscri'minaTtELY. adv. [from indiſcriminate.) With- 

out diſt inction 

Others uſe defamatory diſcourſe purely for love of talk, 
whoſe ſpeech, like a flowing current, bears away iadiſcrimi- 
nately whatever lies in its way. Government of the Tongue. 

Liquors, ſtrong of acid ſalts, deſtroy the blueneſs of the in- 
fuſion of our wood; and liquors ind ſcri mi nately, that abound 
with ſulphureovs falts, reſtore it. Boyle. 

INDISPE'NSABLE. adj. [French.] Not to be remitted ; 
not to be ſpared ; neceſſary. 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which theſe excep- 
tions are made, are of ind; /penſable uſe and neceſſity, as well 
to the earth as to man. Woodwward's Natural Hiflery. 

InDispE'XSABLENESS. mn. , from i»diſpenſable.] State 
of not being to be ſpared ; neceſſity. 
Inorspe'nsaABLY. adv. [from indiſrenſeble.] Without 
_ diſpenſation ; without remiffion ; neceſſarily. 

Every ene muſt look upon himſelf as indiſenſably obliged to 

the practice of duty. Addij. Freebolder, 


To INDISPO SE vv. a. [indiſpoſer, French.] 1. To make 
uufit : with for. 2. To difincline ; ro make averſe : with 
70. 3. To diſordet; to diſqualify for its proper functions. 
4. To diſorder ſlightly with regard to health. 5. To make 
unfavourable : with towards. 

(1.) Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in this life, 
any farther than it prepares or indi/pcſes us fer the enjoyments 
of another. Atterbury. 


(2.) It has a ſtrange efficacy to indiſfoſe the heart to religion. 
South's Serm. 


(3.) The foul is not now hindered in its actings by the diſ- 
temperature of in. li ſſſed organs. Clancy, 
(4.) Though it weakeyed, yet it made him rather 1ndr/poſed 
than ſick, and did no ways diſable him from ſtudying. Valt. 
(5.) The king was ſufficiently #ndrſpoſed towards the perſons 
or the principles of Calvin's diſciples. Clarend. 


Ixvpisro's g DN ESS. , [from indiſjoſed.] State of un- 
fi tneſs or diſinclination; difordered ſtate. 

It is not any innate harſhneſs in piety that renders the firſt 
eſſays of it unpleaſant ; that is owing only to the 1nd1ſpoſedneſ5 
of our own hearts. Decay Piety. 

IxDISrosTiox. . , [indiſpoſition, Fr. from indiſpoſe.] 
1. Diſorder of health; terdency to ſickneſs; light diſ- 
eaſe. 2. Diſinclination; diſlike: with t or tear d. 

(.) The king did complain of a continual infirmity of body, 

yet rather as an iſ} o/ii2n in health than any ſet ſickneſs. 
Hayward. 
I have known a great fleet loſe great occaſions, by an m1/- 
poftion of the admiral, while he was neither well enough to ex- 
erciſc, nor ill enough to leave the command. Tem le. 
Wiſdom is ſtil} looking forward, from the firſt ini ii¹e, 
into the prog reſs of the diſeaſe. L Efirange. 
His life ſeems to have been prolonged beyond its natural 
term, under thoſe indiſpoſiiions which hung upon the latter part 
fit. Adaiſ. Freebolder. 

(2.) The indiſpeſcion of the church of Rome to reform her- 


ſelf, muſt he no ay unto us from performing our duty to God. 
Hooker. 


The mind, by every degree of affected unbelief, contracts 


InDiss0'LvVABLE. adj, [in and difſoivabt.] 
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more and more of a general indi/}o/ition toward: believing. 
Atterbu v. 
Inviseu'raBLe. a4j. [in and 4 ſputable.] Uncontroverti- 
ble; inconteſtable ; evident; certain. 

There is no maxim in politicks more 12.{iſputable, than that 
a nation ſhould have many honours to reſerve tor thoſe who do 
national ſervices. | Ad.1y. 

The apoltle aſſerts a clear iii utable concluſion, which 
could admit of no queſtion. Rogers. 

Inpiseu'TABLENXESS. . [from inliſputable] The 
ſtate of being indiſputable ; certainty ; evidence. 

Inviseu'TaBLY. adv. [from ind:/;utable.] 1. Without 
EEE z certainly; evidently. 2. Without oppo- 
ition. 

(1.) The thing itſelf is queſtionable, nor is it indiſputably 
certain what death ſhe died. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

(2.) They queſtioned a duty that had been indi/putably grant < 
ed to io many preceding kings. Howet's Vocal Furrft. 

1. Indiſſolu- 
ble; not ſeparable as to its parts. 2. Obligatory ; not to 
be broken; binding for ever. 

(1.) Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into ruſt, 
which is an earth taſteleſs and ix4ifolvable in water; and this 
earth, imbibed with more acid, becomes a metallick ſalt. 

Nexvton. 

(2.) Depoſition and degradation are without hope of any re- 
miſſion, and therefore the law ſtiles them ar i va e bond; 
but a cenſure, a diſſolvahle bond. life, Parergon. 

InDisSoLUBILITY. n, lind ſſolubilite, Fr. from in- 
ſoluble.) 1. Reſiſtance to a ditiolving power; firmnels; 
ſtableneſs. 2. Perpetuity of obligation, 

(1.) What hoops hold this maſs of matter in fo cloſe a preſ- 
ſure together, from whence ſteel has its firmneſs, aad the parts 
of a diamond their hardne(s and indifolubility. Lecke. 

Ix pi'ss0LUBLE. adj. [indiſſaluble, Fr. indiſſolubilis, Lat. 
in and diſſolub le.] 1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; 
firm; ſtable. 2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever; 
not to be looſed. 

(1.) When common gold and lead are mingled, the lead 
may be ſevered almoſt unaltered; yet if, inſtead of the gold, a 
tantillum of the req elixir be mingled with the ſaturn, their 
union will be ſo izdrfſoluble, that there is no poſſible way of e- 
parating the diffuled elixir from the fixed lead. Beyle. 

(2.) Far more comfort it were for us to he joined with you 
in bands of ind:fſeluble love and amity, to live as it our perions 
being many, our fouls were but one. Hawker. 

There is the ſfup1eme and indifo/uble conſanguinity between 
men, of which the heathen poet taith we are all his generation. 

Bac. Hy War. 

They might juſtly wonder, that men fo taught, fo obliged 

to be kind to all, ſhould behave themſclves fo contrary to 


ſuch heavenly inſtruftions, ſuch nd: luble obligations. 
South. 


Indi's$0LUBLENESS. u. f. [from iadiſſoluble] Indiſſolu- 


bility ; reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts. 
Adam, though conſiſting of a compoſition intrinſically diſ- 
ſolvable, might have neld, by the Divine Will, a ſtate of im- 
mortality and indiſſolublene / of his compotition. Hale. 
Indi's$0LUBLY. av. [from ins, e, 1. In a man- 
ner re ſiſting all ſeparation. 2. For ever obligatorily. 
(1.) On they move 
Indiſſalubly firm; nor obvious hill, 
Nor ſtrait'ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream divide 
Their perfect ranks. Milton. 
The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of fire, may be 72. 


diffilubly united into glais. Beyte. 
They willingly unite, 
Indiſſi lubiy fim; from Dubris ſouth 
To northern Orcades. Pulli. 


Ix Dis r' Nc. adj. [Intiſtind, Fr. in and diſin ut. Lat.] 
1. Not plainly marked; confuſed. 2. Not exactly diſ- 


cerning. OR, 
| (1.) That which is now a horſe, even with a thovght, 
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The rack diſlimns, and makes it iii 


As water is in water, Shale ſp. 
She warbled in her throat 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry note; 

But indiſtine, and neither tweet nor clear. Dryden. 


When we ſpeak of the infinite diviſihility of matter, we 
keep a very clear and diſtin idea of divifion and diviſibility; 
dut when we come to parts too {mall for our ſenſes, our ideas 
of theſe little bodies become obſcure and indiſtiuct. Watts. 

(2.) We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev'n till we make the main and th' aerial blue 
An indiſtindt regard. Shak. 
Ix DisT1'xcTiION. . [from indiftint.] 1. Confuſion ; 
uncertainty. 2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination ; indiſcrimi- 
nation 

(r.) The iadiſfinction of many of the ſame name, or the miſ- 
application of the act of one unto another, hath made ſome 
doubt. Brown's Vutgar Errours. 
; (2-) An indiſtinction of all perſons, or equality of all orders, 
is far from being agreeable to the will of God. Spratt. 

IxprisTi/xcTLyY. adv. [trom indiſtin?.) 1. Confuſedly ; 

uncertainly; without definiteneſs or diſcrimination. 2. 

Without being diſtinguithed. 

(1.) In its ſides it was hounded diſtinctly, but on its ends 
confuſedly and indiffinly, the light there vaniſhing by degrees. 

Newton's Opt. 

(2.) Making trial thereof, both the liquors ſoaked in diſiinct- 

ty through the bowl. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
IxvisT1'xcTxEss. n. ,. [from indiſlind.] Confuſion ; 
uncertainty ; obſcurity. 

There is unevenneſs or indiſtinctneſs in the ſtyle of theſe 
places, concerning the origin and form of the earth. 

Burnet's Theory. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour grow flatter ; fo that the light, for want of a ſufficient 
refraction, will not converge to the bottom of the eye, but 
beyond it, and by conſequence paint in the bottom of the 
eye a confuſed picture; and accordin 
this picture, the object will appear confaked. 

IxpisTV'xBANCE. . . [in and diſturb.] 
treedom from diſturbance. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by the Scepticks 
sndiflurbance, ſeems all but to mean great tranquillity of mind. 

Temfp le. 
| INDIVUDU *L. 2%. [indivitu, individuel, Fr. individuus, 
| Lat.] 1. Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies , ſin- 
f gle ; numerically one. 2. Undivided; not to be parted 
| or disjoined, 

(1.) Neither is it enough to conſult, ſecundum genera, what 
the kind and character of the perſon ſhould be; for the moſt 
judgment is ſhown in the choice of individuals. Bacon. 

They preſent us with images more perfect than the life in 
any individual. Dryden's Du Frejnoy. 

Mutt the whole man, amazing thought ! return 
To the cold maible, or contracted urn! 

And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 


Newton. 


That were in life this 1wndividual he? Prior. 
Know all the good that individuals find, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. Pope. 
| | We ſee each circumſtance of art and ind:iwidual of nature 
' ſuminoned together by the extent and fecundity of his imagi- 


nation. Pope's Preface to the Iliad. 
It would be wiſe in them, as indiwidxal and private mortals, 
to look back a little upon the ſtorms they have raiſed, as well 
as thoſe they have eſcaped, Swift. 
The object of any particular idea is called an individual: 
ſo Peter is an individual man, London an individual ny 
alts. 


(2.) To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my ſide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my fide 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dear. 

Long eternity ſhall greet our bliſs 
Wuh an individual kils. 


Milt. 
Milt. 


to the indiſtinneſs of 


Calmneſs; 
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Un ler his great vicegerent reign abide- 
United, as one individual foul, 
For ever happy. Mix. 
Ixpivipua'litY. =. /. [from indidual.] Separate or diſ- 
tinCt exiſlence. 

He would tell his inſtructor, that all men were not ſingu- 
lar; that individuality could hardly be predicated of any man; 
for it was commonly ſaid that a man is not the fame he was, 
and that ma men are behde themſelves, Arbuth, 

Ix piviipualLyY. adv. from indis.idual.] 1. With ſepa- 
rate or diſtinct exiſtence z- numerically. 2. Not ſeparably; 
incommunicably . 

(1.) How ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by itſelf, which hath. 
no ſubſtance, but individually the very ſame whereby others 
ſubſiſt with it. | Hooker... 

(2.) I dare not pronounce him omniſcious, that being an at- 
tribute izdi-zidually proper to the gudhead, and incommunica- 
ble to any created ſubſtance. Hakewitl on Provid. 

To InDiviipuaTtE. v. a. [from individuus, Latin.] To 
diſtinguiſh from others of the ſame ſpecies ; to make fin- 
le. 

Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that have their 
diſtin ſenſe and pleaſure. More againſt Atheiſm... 

No man is capable of tranſlating poetry, who, beſides a ge- 
nius to that art, is not a maſter both of his author's language 
and of his own ; nor niuſt we underſtand the language only of 


the poet, but his particular turn of thought and expreſſion, 
which are the characters that diſtinguiſh and individuate him 
Ix pividua'T1on. n. [from individuate.] That which 
makes an individual. 
makes any one thing the ſame as it was before. Watts. 
Ix pivipu'tTyY. . . [from individuus, Lat.] The ſtate 
In DIVIVIT v. 3. . [in and divinity.] Want of divine 
power. Not in uſe. 0 
who being ruined by his amphibology, and expoſtulating with 
him, received no higher anſwer than the excuſe of his impoten- 
InDivisin! LITyY. n. , [from indivifible.] State in 
InDivi's1BLENESS. which no more diviſon can be 
A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon bring any particle of matter 
to indiviſibility as the acuteſt thaught of a mathematician. 
Invrvi'siBLE, adj. [ind viſible, French; in and div fible.] 
What cannot be broken into parts; fo ſmall as that it 
viſthility. 
By atom, no body will imagine we intend to expreſs a 
Digby. 
Here is but one iadivifible point of time obſerved, but one 
whole object. Dr-yd. Du Freſnoy. 
InDprv1's1BLY. adv, [from indivifible.] So as it cannot 
I=Do'cinLE. adj. [in and decible.] Unteachable ; inſuſ- 
ceptible of inſtruction. 
able; incapable of being inſtructed. 1 
Theſe certainly are the fools in the text, indocil, intractable 
againſt demonſtration itſelf. Bentley's Sermons. 
Invoci'Lity. n. , [indecilite, Fr. in and decility.) Un- 
To INDO'CTRINATE. v. a. [endo&riner, old French.] 
To infiruct ; to tincture with any ſcience, or opinion. 


from all other writers. Dryden. 

What is the principle of indiwiduation ? Or what is it that 
of being an individual; ſeparate exiſtence. 

How openly did the oraele betray his indivinity unto Crœſus, 
cy ? Brown's Vulyar Erraurs, 

; 
made. 
Locke. 

cannot be ſmaller ; having reached the laſt degree of di- 
perfect indiviſible, but only the leaſt fort of natural bodies. 
action performed; yet the eye cannot comprehen'! at once the 
be divided. 

InDo'ciL. adj. [indocile, Fr. indecilis, Latin.] Unteach- 
fools, whoſe ſtolidity can baffle all arguments, and is proof 
teachableneſs ; refuſal of inſtruction. | 

Under a maker that diſcourſed excellently, and took much 
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delight in iu, inating his young unexperienced farovrite, 
Buckingham had obtained a quick conception of ſpeaking very 
gracefully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

They that never peept beyond the common belief, in which 
their eaſy wn? 9-96 were at firſt ind32rinated, are ſtrong- 
ly aſſured of the truth cf their receptions. Glannlle, 

In rocTrINA'TION. n. f. [from indeFrirate.) luſtructi- 
on ; information. 

Although poſtulates are very accommodable unto junior in- 
doctyinat ant, yet are theſe authorities not to be embraced be- 
yond the minority of our intellectuals. Brown. 

I'vnpoLence. I 3. / [in and les, Latin; ina: lence, Fr.] 

INnDoLtncy. 5 1. Freedom from pain. 2. Lazineſs; 
inattention; liſtle ſſneſs. 

(1.) As there muſt be indo/ency where there is happineſs, fo 
there mult not be indigency. Burnet” s Theory. 

I have eaſe, if it may not rather be called i7dslence. Hough. 

(2.) Let Epicurus give indelency as an attribute to his gods, 
and place in it the happinets of the bleſt : the Divinity which 
we worſhip has given us not only a precept againſt it, but his 
own example to the contrary. Dryd. 

The Spaniſh nation, routed from their ancient indo/ence and 
ignorance, ſeem now to improve trade. Bolingbroe. 

I'NDOLENT. adj. [French.] 1. Free from pain. So the 
chirurgeons ſpeak of an indolent tumour. 2. Carelels ; 
lazy; inattentive ; liſtleſs. 

(2.) ———— TI fits a chief 

To waſte long nights in 2./o/ent repoſe. Pope's Iliad. 

IxDoLENTLY, adv, [from indvlert.] 1. With freedom 
from pain. 2. Carelefsly ; lazily ; inattentively; liſt- 
leſsly. 

129 While lull'd by ſound, and undiſtuib'd by wit, 

Calm and ſerene you nde/ently fit. Adadif. 

To IV Dow. v. a. [indotare, Latin.] To portion; to en- 
rich with gifts, whether of fortune or nature. See Ex- 
DOW. 

Ix DRA UGRT. . , [in and draught.] 1. An opening in 
the land into which the ſea flows. 2. Inlet; paſſage in- 
wards. 

(r.) Ebbs and floods there could be none, when there was 
no indraughts, bays, or gulphs, to receive a flood. Raleigh. 

(2.) Navigable rivers are indraughts to attain wealth. Baan. 

To Innre'xcn. wv a [from drexh |] To ſoak ; to drown. 

My hopes lie drown'd ; in many fathoms deep 

They lie indrench' d. Shak. Troilus and Creſſila. 

Innv'rtous. adj. [in and du ia. Not doubtful ; not 
ſuſpecting; certain. 3 

Hlence appears the vulgar vanity of repoſing an imdubious 
confidence in thoſe antipeſtilential ſpirits. Harvey. 

IxDu'siTABLE. adj. [indubitabilis, Lat. indu%itable, Fr. 
in and Jubitable.] Undoubted ; unqueſtionable; evident; 
certain in appearance; clear; plain. ; 

When general obſervations are drawn from ſo many parti- 
culars as to become certain and indubitable, theſe are jewels of 


knowledge. Watts on the Mind. 
Ix nu'piTaBLY. adv. [from inaubitable.] Undoubtedly ; 
unqueſtionably. 


If we tranſport theſe proportions from audible to viſible ob- 
jets, there will indub:tably reſult from either a graceful and 
harmonious contentment. Watton's Architecture. 
The patriarchs were iudubitably inveſted with both theſe au- 
thorities. | Spratt. 

I appeal to all ſober judges, whether our ſouls may be only 
2 mere echo from claſhing atoms; or rather mdubitably muſt 

proceed from a ſpiritual ſubſtance. Bentley. 


InDuU'BITATE. adj. [intubratus, Latin.} Unqueſticned ;. 


certain eee z evident. 

If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
he knew it was condemned by parliament, and tended directly 
to the diſinheriſon of the line of York, held then the indubitate 
heirs of the crown. Bacon's Henry VII. 

1 have been tempted to wonder how, among the jealouſies of 
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the apparent and mndubitate heir of the Saxon line. Weotion, 
To INDU'CE. v. a. [in/uire, Fr. induco, Latin] 1. To 
influence to any thing; to perſuade : of perſons. 2. To 


produce by perſuafion or influence: of things. 3. To of- 
fer by way of induction, or conſequential reaſoning. 4. 
To inculcate ; to enforce. 5. To cauſe extrinſically; to 
produce; to effect. 6. To introduce; to bring into view. 
7. Lo bring on; to ſuperinduce ; to effect graduab y 

(1.) The ſelf fame argument in this kind, which doth but 
1aduce the vulgar fort to like, may conſtrain the witer to 


eld. Eooker. 
This lady, albeit ſhe was furniſhed with many excellent en- 
dowments both of nature and education, yet would ſh: never be 


induced to entertain marriage with any. Hayward. 
Deſire with thee ſtill longer to converſe 
Induc'd me. , NV... 


Let not the covetous deſign of growing rich induce yon to ruin 
your reputation, but rather ſatisfy yourſelf with a moderate for- 
tune; and let your thoughts be wholly taken up with acquiring 
to yourſelf a glorious name. Dr; den. 

| (2+) Let the vanity of the times he reftrained, which the 
neighbourhood of other nations have induced, and we (trive 
apace to exceed our pattern, Bacon's Advice to Villierc. 

As belief is abſoſutely neceſſary to all mankind, the evidence 
for inducing it muſt be of that nature as to accommodate itſelf 
to all ſpecies of men, F:rbes. 

(3-) They play much upon the ſimile, or illuſtrative argu- 
menta:1on, to faduce their enthymemes unto the people, and 
take vp popular conceits. Erown's Fulgar Errours. 

(4.) This mduces a general change f opinion, concerning 
the perſon or party like to be obeyed by the greateſt or ſtrongeit 
part of the people. Temple. 

(5-) Sour things 124uce a contraction in the nerves, placed 
in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a great cauſe of appetite. 

Bacon. 

Acidity, as it is not the natural ſtate of the animal fluids, 
but znduced by aliment, is to be cured by aliment with the con- 
trary qualities, Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 

(6.) To exprobrate their ſtupidity, he induceth the provi- 
dence of ſtorks: now, if the bird had been unknown, the il- 
Initration had been obſcure, and the exprobration not fo proper, 

Brown. 

The poet may be ſeen inducing his perſonages in the firit 

Iliad, where he diſcovers their humours, intereſts, and deſigns. 
Pope. 

(7) Schiſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of 4 
fying crime, which induces that mduration to which the tearful 
expectation of wrath is conſequent. Decay of Piet. 

Indu'cemenT. 2. /. [from induce.] Motive to any thing; 
that which allures or perſuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now much more prevail, when 
the very thing hath miniſtcred farther reaſon. Hooker. 

Many inducements, beſides Scripture, may lead me to that, 
which if Scripture be againſt, they are of no value, yet other- 


wiſe are ſtrongly effectual to perſuade, Hecker, 
That mov'd me to't, 
Then mark th' inducement, Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
| He lives | 
Higher degree of lite ; inducement ſtrong 
For us. Milton, 
My inducement hither, 
Was not at preſent here to find my fon. Miiten. 


Inſtances occur of oppreſſion, to which there appears no 12 

ducement from the circumitances of the actors. Roger. 

Inpu'cer.. 2. [from induce] A perſuader; one that 
influences. 

To INDU'CT. wv. 4. [indudtus, Latin.) 1. To introduce; 
to bring in. 2. To put into actual poſſeſſion of a bene- 
hce. 

(1.) The ceremonies in the gathering were firſt indeed by 
the Venetians. Sandy Trawels, 
(2.) If a perſon thus inſtituted, though not induded, takes a 
ſecond benefice, it ſhall make the firſt void. Ay/iffe's Parergen,. 
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I: nu'CTl . * induction, Fr. inductio, Latin.] . 
Inttoductton ; entrance; anciently preface. 2 Induc- 
tien is when, from ſeveral particular propoſitions, we infer 
one general: as, the doQtiine of the Socinians cannot be 
proved trom the goſpels, it cannot be proved from the 
acts of the apoſiſes, it cannot be proved from the epiſtles, 
nor the book of revelations ; therefore it cannot be proved 
from the New Teſtament. Wattss Lopich. 3. The act 
or ſtate of taking poſi-fion of an ecclefrattical living. 
(1.) Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our — full of proſp'rous hope. Shakeſjeare. 
(z.) The inquiſition by 7»4u&;c2 is wonderful hard; 2 the 
things reported are full of fables, and new experiments can 
hardly be made but with extreme caution. Bacon. 

Mathematical things are only capable of clear demonſtra- 
tion: concluſions in natural philoſophy are proved by i:du&fion 
of experiments, things mal by moral arguments, and mat- 
ters of fact by credible teſtimony. Tillotſor. 

Although the arguing from experiments and obſervations by 
induction be no demonſtratic:; of general concluſions, yet it is 
the beſt way of arguing which the nature of things admits of, 
and may be looked upon as fo much the ftronger by how much 
the indie is more general; and if no exception occur from 
phenomena, the concluſion may be general. Newtor's O, k. 

He brought in a new way of arguing from induction, and 
that grounded upon obſervation and experiments. Baker, 

T:Du'cTIvE. adj. [from indud.] 1. | eading ; perſuaſive: 
with 10. 2. Capable io infer or produce. 3. Proceeding 
not by demonſtration, but induction. 

(1.) ———- A brutiſh vice, 

Ihdufive mainly to the fin of Eve. Milton. 
(2.) Abatements may take away infallible concludency in 
theſe evidences of tact, yet they may be probable and indudtive 
of credibility, though not of ſcience. 
| Hale Origin of Mankind, 

To IxDvu's. wv. a. [indus, Latin.] 1. To inveſt ; to clothe. 
2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good writers, con- 
founded with endow or indow, to furniſh or enrich with 
any quality or excellence. 

(1.) One firſt matter all, 

Indu'd with various forms. Milton. 
(2.) The angel, by whom God i ανẽꝭd the waters of Betheſda 
with ſupernatural virtue, was not feen ; yet the angel's pre- 
ſence was known by the waters. Hocker. 

His pow'rs, with dreadful ſtrength indu'd. Chapman. 

To INDU'LGE. v. @. [indulgeo, Latin] 1. To encourage 
by compliance. 2. To fondle ; to favour ; to gratify with 
concefſion ; to foſter. If the matter of indulgence be a 
ſingle _ it has with before it; if it be a habit, it has 
in: as, he indulged himſelf with a draught of wine ; and, 
he indulged himſelf io ſhameful drunkenneſs. 3. To grant 
not of right, but favour. 

(1.) The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 

Indulge his floth, and fatten with his ſleep. Dryden. 
(2.) A mother was wont to indulge her 233 with dogs, 
ſquirrels, or birds; but then they muſt keep them well. Locke. 
To live like thoſe that have their hope in another life, im- 
plics that we indulge ourſelves in the gratifications of this lite 
very ſparingly. Atterbury. 
(.) Ancient privileges, indu/ged by former kings to their 
people, muſt not, without high reaſon, be revoked by their ſuc- 
celiors. Taylor”s Rule of living holy. 

The virgin ent'ring bright, f du. d the day 
To the brown cave, and bruſli d the dreams away, Dryden. 

But ſince among mankind fo few there are, 

Who will conform to philoſophick fare, | 
This much I will idee thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe, Dryd. Yuv. 

My friend, indulge one labour more, 


And ſeek Atrides. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night ! Po; e. 


To be ta- 


To Ix DSE. v. „ [A Luinitm not in uſe.] 
vourable; to give induigeuce: with ta. 
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He muſt, by indulging to any one fort of reprov ble diſcourſe 
himſelf, defeat his endeavours againſt the reſt. Gov. Toiguc. 
Indu'LGENCE.Q n. . [indulgence, Fr. from indulge.) 1. 
In»u'LGENCY. 5 Fondneſs; fond kindneſs. 2. For- 
bearance; tenderneſs: oppoſite to rigour, 3. Favour 
gran'ed ; liberality. 4. Grant of the church of Rome, 
not defined by themſelves. 
(r. Reſtraint ſhe will not brook ; 
And Icft to herſelf, if evil thence enſue, 


She fu ſt his weak in ence will accuſe, Milton. 
- The glories of our iſle, 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expect the warm indulgency cf heaven. Dryden. 


(2.) They err, that through indulgence to others, or fondneſs 
to any ſin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for repentance any thing leſs. 
Hammond on kundamentals. 

In known images of life, I gueſs 


The labour greater, as th indu/gerce leſs. Pofe. 


(3.) If all theſe gracious i:du/zences are without any effect on 
us, we muſt periſh in our own folly. Rogers. 
(4.) Thou, that giv'ſ whores i zdulgence to fin, 
III canvas thee. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 
The ſport of winds. Milton. 


In purgatory, indulzences, and ſupererogation, the aſſertors 
ſeem 289. in nothing but — Dec. Fiety. 
Leo X. is deſervedly infamous for his baſe proſtitution of 
indulgences. Atterbury, 
Ixpu'LGENT. adj. [indulgent, Fr. indulgens, Latin.] 1. 
Kind; gentle; liberal. 2. Mild; favourable. 3. Gra- 

tifying ; favouring ; giving way to: with of. 
(1.) God has done all for us that the moſt indulzent Creator 


could do for the work of his hands. Ropers. 
(2.) Hereafter ſuch in thy behalf ſhall be 
TH indulg ent cenſure of poſterity. Waller. 


(3.) The feeble old, indulgent of their eaſe. Dryden. 

Inpu'LG:znTLyY, adv. [from indulgent.] Without ſevt- 

rity ; without cenſure z without ſel{-reproach ; with in- 
dulgence. 

He that not only commits ſome act of fin, but lives ind«/- 
gently in it, is never to be counted a regenerate man. Hamm. 

Indu'LT. 5 n. /. [Ital. and French.] Privilege or ex- 

InDvu'LTo0. emption. 

To I NDURATE. v. . [induro, Latin] To grow hard; 
to harden. 

Stones within the earth at firſt are but rude earth or clay; and 
ſo minerals come at firſt of juices concrete, which afterwards 
indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hiff. 

That plants and ligneous bodies may i2durate under water, 
without approachment of air, we have experiments in coral- 
lines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

TolnduRaTE. v. a. 1. To make hard. 2. To harden 
the mind ; to ſear the conſcience. 

(1.) A contracted i durated bladder is a circumſtance ſome- 
times attending on the ſtone, and indecd an extraordinary dan- 
gerous one. Shavp*'s Surgery. 

IxDuRra'TION. . /. [from iadurate.] 1. The ſtate of 
growing hard. 2. The act of hardening. 3. Obduracy ; 
hardneſs of hearr. 

(1.) This is a notable inſtance of condenſation and indura- 
tion, by burial under earth, in caves, for a long time. Bacc:. 

(3.) Schiſin is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of petri- 
fying crime, which induces that induration to which the fearful 
expectation of wrath is cone quent. Decavef Picty. 

INDU'S FRIOUS. adj. [indu/irieux, Fr. in luſtrius, Lat.] 
1. Diligent ; laborious; aſſiduous: oppoled to Hul. 
2. Labotious to a particular end: oppulitz to remiſs. 3. 
Deſigned ; done for ihe purpoſe. 

(1.) Frugal and i ri aus men are commonly friendly to the 
eſtabliſhed government. Temple. 

(2.) He himſelf, being excellently learned, and i :4u// ious to 
ſeek out the truth of all things concerning the original of his 
own people, hath ſet down the tefumony ef the ancients truly 

| ${ enſer en Irela:d. 
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Let our juſt cenfures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Indufirious ſoldierſhip. 
His thoughts were low : 
To vice indyflrieus ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. Milton. 
(3.) The iaduftricur perforation of the tendons of the ſecond 
joints of fingers and toes, draw the tendons of the third joints 
through. More Divine Dialogues. 
Obſerve carefully all the events which happen either by an 
occaſional concurrence of various cauſes, or by the — 
application of knowing men. IWatts on the Mind. 
IxnDv'srRIOUSLY adv. [from induſtrious.) 1. With ha- 
bitual diligence ; not idly. 2. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; 
aſſiduouſſy. 3. For the ſet purpoſe ; with deſign. 
(2.) Great Britain was never before united under one king, 
notwithitanding that the uniting had been 7:4u ftricu/y attempt- 


Shakeſp. 


ed both by war and peace. on. 
(3.) Some friends to vice indyfiriouſly defend 
Theſe innocent diverſions, and — 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. D/ yd. Juv. 


I am not under the neceſſity of declaring myſelf, and I 7:- 
dufiriouſly conceal my name, which whcliy ezzempts me from 
any hopes and fears. Swift. 

I'nrusTRY. . / [indufirie, Fr. induſtria, Lat.] Dili- 
gence; aſſiduity; habitual or actual laboriouſneſs, 
The fweat of induſtry would dry and die, 
But for the end it works to. Sheakeſp. I möeli ae. 
See the laborious bee | 

For little drops of honey flee, 

And there with humble ſweets content her 1-4»ffrp., Conley, 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the uſeful 
knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reit to employ our in- 
dufliry, that we might not live like idle loiterers. Nee. 

To INE/'BRIATE. v. a. [inebrio, Latin.] To intoxicate; 
to make drunk. 5 

Wine ſugared inebriateth leſs than wine pure: ſops in wine, 
quantity for quantity, inebriate more than wine of itielf. Bac. 

Fiſh, entering far in and meeting with the freſh water, as 
if inebriated, turn up their bellies and are taken. Sandys. 


To In*'BxIaTE. wv. . To grow drunk; to be intoxi- 
cated. 

At Conſtantinople fiſh, that come from the Euxine ſea into 
the freſh water, do inebriate and turn up their bellies, ſo as 
you may take them with your hand. Bacon. 

Ixtrala'tion. . /. [trom inebriate.] Drunkennels ; 
intoxication. 

That cornelians and bloodſtones may be of 11-tue, experince 
will make us grant; but not that an amethyſt prevents inebria- 


tion. Brown. 
InerraniLity. . [from ineffable.] Unſpeakable- 
neſs. 


Ix E FTABLE. , adj. [ineffable, Fr. ineffabilis, Lat.] Un- 
ſpeakable ; unutterable ; not to be expreſſed. It is uſed 
almoſt always in a good ſenſe. 

To whom the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear, 
Lightning divine, imetable, ſerenc! | 
Made anſwer. Wilton. 
Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted conſcience, and 

feed upon the in able - comforts of the memorial of a con- 
quered temptation. South. 

Inez 'eraBLY. adv. [from ineffable.] In a manner not to be 
expreſſed. 

He all his father full expreſs d, . 
Inef ably into his face receiv'd. Milton. 

Inzrre'crive. adj. [ineffefif, Fr. in and effefive.) That 
which can produce no eftect ; unactive; inefficient ; uſe- 
leſs. | 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and lifeleſs trunk; fo 

is the word of God, without the fpirit, a dead and ineffeftive 

letter. Taylor. 
He that aſſures himſelf he never errs, will always err; and 
his preſumptions will render all attempts to inform him inef- 

Fechive. Glanville. 


IN 


Ixzrr:'cTUAL. adj. [in and ee ,ñ Unable to pte- 
Guce i proper effect; weak ; wanting power. 
The publick reading of the Apocrypha they condemn as a 
thing cifeftual unto evil: the bare reading even of Scriptures 
theunclecs they millike, as a thing ineffetiual to do good. 
Hecker, 
The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of Agamemnon, 
which of itfelf had proved inefedual. Po; e. 
wm . £CTUALLY, ad. (from ineffeFual.] Without ef- 
ect. 
INEFFECTUALNESS. n. /. [from ineffeFual.] Inefficacy ; 
want of power to perform the proper effect. 
St. James ſpeaks of the inefedualneſs of fome mens devo- 
tion, Ye atk, and receive not, becauſe ye atk amiſs. IWake. 
InzrFica'clous. adj. [inefficace, Fr. inefficax, Latin.] 
Unable to produce effects; weak; feeble. Ineffetual 
rather denotes an actual failure; and inefficacious, an ha- 
bitual iimpotence to any effect. | 
Is not that better than always to have the rod in hand, and, 
by frequent uſe, miſapply and render ineficacicus this uſeful re- 
medy ? Locke, 
Inz'sxricacy. n. /. [in and efficacia, Latin] Want of 
power; want of effect. 


IN ECLITGANCE. n./. [from inelegant.] Abſence of beauty; 
Ixe'LEGANCY. want of elegance. 


INE'LEGANT. adj. [inelegans, Lat.] 1. Not becom- 
ing; not beautiful: oppoſite to elegant. 2. Wanting or- 
nament of language. 

(1.) What order, fo contriv'd as not to mix 

Taſtes, not well join'd, inelegant, but bring 

Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlicſt change. Milton. 

This very variety of fea and land, hill and dale, which is 
here reputed fo inelegant and unbecoming, is indecd extremely 
charming and agreeable. fe IWooedward. 

Modern criticks, having never read Homer, but in low and 
inelegant tranſlations, impute the meanneſs of the tranſlation to 
the poet. Brome on the Odyſſey. 


Ixnzt'LoqQuenT. adj. [in and eloquens, Latin.] Not per- 
ſuaſive ; not oratorical : oppoſite to e/cquent. 

IV E“ yr. adj. [ineptus, Lat.] 1. Trifling ; fooliſh. 2. 
Unfit fer any purpoſe ; uſeleſs. 

(1.) The works of Nature, being neither uſeleſs nor net, 
mult be guided by ſome principle of knowledge. Meare. 

After their various unſucceſsfui ways, 

Their fruitleſs labour, and inc t eſſays, 

No cauſe of theſe appearances they'll ting, 

But power exerted by th Eternal Mind. Blackmore. 

(2.) When the upper and vegetative ſtratum was once wathec 
off by rains, the hills would have become barren, the ſtrata 
below yielding only mere ſterile matter, fach as was wholly 
inept and improper for the formation of vegetables. Woodward. 

Inzt'eTLyY. aK. ,:nepte, Lat] Triflingly ; fooliſhly ; un- 
fitly. 

None of them are made fooliſhly or inc; fly. Wore. 

All things were at firit dijputed by an omniſcient intellect, 
that cannot contrive inf e Clungiile. 

Ine'yrITUDE. u. /. tien regte, Lat.] Unfitneſs. 

The grating and rubb i of aa. gainſt the ſckets, where - 
in they are placed, will ca:.{. tum: 7.07 tifude or refiltency to ro- 
tation of the cylinder. IF: thin. 

An omnipotent agent works inf libly and. irreſiſtibly, no 
inet tituae or ſtubbornneſs d the matter being ever able to hin- 
der him. hay on the O eat. 

There is an ineftitude to on from too great laxity, an 
an ine / titude to motion from tou great tcnhon., Arbut#hnc2, 

IntqQua'lity. n. J. Ling, Fr. from in equalitas and 
in &qualis, Latin.] 1. Difference of comparative Quantity, 
2. Unevenneſs ; interchange of higher and lower pats. 
3. Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe ; ſtare of net 
being acequate ; inadequateneſs. 4. Change of flare ; 
unlikeneſs of a thing to itlelt ; Giifcrence of temps ot 
quality. 5. Difference of rank or tation. 


0-0 


1.) There is fo great an inequality in the length of our legs 
and arms, as makes it impoſlible tor us to walk on all four. Ray. 
(2.) The country 1s cut into fo many hills and inequalities 
as renders it defenſible. Addiſon on Italy. 
The glaſs ſeemed well wrought; yet when it was = 
ſilvered, the reflexion diicovered innumerable me tres all over 
the glaſs. Newton's Opticks. 
It there were no inequalities in the furface of the earth, -nor 
in the ſeaſons of the year, we ſhould loſe a conſiderable ſhare of 
| the vegetable kingdom. Bentley, 
(3.) The great inequality of all things to the * of a 
rational ſoul appears from this, that in all worldly things a 
man finds not half the pleafure in the actual poſſeſſion that he 
propoſed in the expectation. Seuth. 

(4 ) In ſome places, by the nature of the earth, and by the 
fituation of woods and Hills, the air is more unequal than in 
others; and inequalrty of air is ever an enemy to health. Bacy:, 

(5.) If fo fall menal/ity between man and man make in 
them modeſty a commendable virtue, who reſpecting ſuperiors 
as ſuperiors, can neither ſpeak nor tand before them without 
fear. Heooker, 

IntxraBl'Lity. n / [from inerrable.] Exemption from 
error; infallibility. 

I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completeneſs and inerr@- 
bility as to exclude myſelf from judging. King Charles. 

INE'RRABLE. adj. in and err.] Exempt from errovur. 

We have conviction from reaſon, or deciſions from the in 
errable and requiſite conditions of ſenſe. Brown. 

Infallibility and inerrablencſs is aſſumed by the Romith 
church, without any iner7able ground to build it on. Hamm. 

Inz'xrABLENESS. . / [from inerrable] Exempiion 
from errour. 

Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed and incloſed by the 
Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to build it on. 

Hammond on Funda mentale. 
Int'xxaBLy. adv. [from inerrable.] With ſecurity 
from errour ; iufallibly. 
Ix E RRIXGLV. adv. [in and erring.] Without errour ; 
without miſtake ; without deviation. 

That divers limners at a diſtance, without copy, ſhould 
draw the ſame picture, is more conceivable, than that matter 
ſhould frame itſelf fo inzcrringly according to the idea of its 
kind. | Glanwlle, 

INE RT. adj. [iners, Lat.] Dull; ſluggiſh ; motionleſs. 
Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find ; 
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The cauſe of all things is by you aiſigu d. Blackmore. 
Informer of the pl train 

Without whoſe quickening glance their cumb'rous orbs 

Were brute unlively maſs, mert and dead. Thomſon. 


Inzt'xTLY. adv. [from inert.] Sluggithly ; dully. 
— Ye pow'rs, 

Suſpend a while your force inertly ſtrong. Dunciad. 
Intsca't1oN. n. / [in and eſca, Lat.] The act of bait- 


ing. | Di#. 
Inz'sTiMaBLE. adj. ¶ ineſimable, Fr. ineſtinabili, Lat.] 
Too valuable to be rated; tranſcending all price. 
I thought I faw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 
| A thouſand men that _ — _ ; N 
| Wedges of gold, great anchors, hea 5 
Ine li mable ſtones, unvalu'd jewels. " Vale. Rich. III. 
The thereu took advantage, abuſing the ſimplicity 
of the king to ſuck _ 1 7 of money, to = — 
lerable grievance of bo clergy and temporality. t. 
o There ſee a fight — * <ying for, that bleſſed 
Saviour, of whom the Scripture does ſo excellently entertain 
us, and who does ſo highly deſerve of us upon the of his 
infinite perfections, and his ineffimable benefits. Boyle. 
And ſhall this prize, th' :neffimable prize, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze Pofe. 


Inz'vipenT. adj. | ineviaent, Fr. in and evident. 
plain; obſcure. Not in uſe. : 
The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of things un- 
ſeen, and a ftable aſſent unto things inevident, upon authority 
of the divine revealer. | Brown's Julgar Errours. 


or 
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n. , [from inevitable.] Impoſtbi- 
lity to be avoided ; certainty. 

By liberty, I do underſtand neither a liberty from fin, mi- 
ſery, ſervitude, nor violence, but from neceſſity, or rather ne- 
ceſlitation ; that is, an univerſal immunity from all inevitability 
and determination to one. Bramball againſt Hobbes. 

INE'VITABLE. adj. [inevitable, Fr. inewitabilis, Lat.] 
Unavoidable ; not to be eſcaped. 

I had a paſs with him: he gives me the ſtuck in with ſuch a 
mortal motion, that it is inev:fable, Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

Fate inevitable 


IxvEVITABI LIT. 
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Subdues us. Milton. 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Inz'vitaBLy. adv. [tom inevitable.] Without poſſibi- 
lity of eſcape. 

The day thou eat'ſ thereof, my fole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Alton. 
How ine ditabiy does an immoderate laughter end in a _ 

South. 
If they look no further than the next line, it will i cν,ẽmwbly 
follow, that they can drive to no certain point. Dryen. 
Inflammation3 of the bowels oft inewif ably tend to the ruin 
of the whole. Harvey cn Cenſumſ tions. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were exalted, we ſhould have no 
uiet or ſleep in the ſilenteſt nights, and we mutt inc vi tabiy be 
icken deat or dead with a clap of thunder. Bentley. 
Ix excu'saBLE. adj. [inexcuſable, Fr. inexcuſabilis, Lat. 
in and excuſable.] Not to be excuſed ; nut to be palliated 
by apology. 
It is a temerity, and a folly inexcuſable, to deliver up . our- 
ſelves needleſsly into another's power. L*'Eflrange. 
As we are an ifland with ports and navigable ſeas, we ſhould 
be inexcuſable if we did not make theſe bleſſings turn to ac- 
count. | Addifon's Frecholder. 
Such a favour could only render them more obdurate, and 
more inexcujable : it would inhance their guilt. Atter bury. 
If learning be not encouraged under your adminiſtration, 
you are the moſt inexcuſable perſon alive. | Swift. 
A fallen woman is the more inexcuſable, as, from the cradle, 
the ſex is warned againſt the deluſions of men. Clariſſa. 
Inzxcu'saBLENESS. . [from inexcuſable.] Enor- 
mity beyond forgiveneſs ar palliation. 
heir inexcuſableneſs is ſtated upon the ſuppoſition that they 
knew God, but did not glorify him. South. 
Inexcu'saBLy. adv. |from inexcuſable.] To a degree of 
guilt or folly beyond excuſe. 
It will inexcuſably condemn ſome men, who having received 
excellent endowments, yet have fruſtrated the intention. Brown. 
InzxXHA'LABLE. adj. [in and exhale.] That which can- 
not evaporate. 


A new laid will not fo eaſily be boiled hard, becauſe it 
contains a great ſtock of humid parts, which muſt be evapo- 
rated before the heat can bring the inexhalable into con- 
ſiſtence. Brown's Vulgar E, rours. 

IX EXRAUSs TED. adj. [in and exhauſt.| Unempiicd ; 
not poſſible to be emptied. 
So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, 
An early, rich, and inexhaufled vein. Dryden. 
Inzxna'usTIBLE. adj. [in and exhauſtible.] Not to be 


drawn all away ; not to be ſpent. 
Refle& on the variety of combinations which may be made 
with number, whoſe ſtock is inexhauflible, and truly 8 
| ocke. 
The ftock that the mind has in its power, by varying the 
idea of ſpace, is perfectly inexhauftible, and fo it can multiply 
figures in iaſinitum. Locke, 
Inzxi's TENT. adj. [in and exift.} 1. Not having be- 
ing ; not to be found in nature. 2. Exiſting in ſomething 
elſe. This uſe is rare. | 


(.) To expreſs complexed fignifications took a liberty 


to compound and piece together creatures of allowable forms 


Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
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(2.) We doubt whether theſe 
inexi/tent in the concrete, whence they are obtained. Boyle. 
Insx1'STENCE. A. /. [in and exiſtence.] Want of being; 

want of exiſtence. 

He calls up the heroes of former ages from a ſtate of inex- 
iftence to adorn and diverſify his Broome on the Odyſſey. 
In :'X0RABLE. adj. Ee Fr. inexorabi/ts, Lat.] Not 
to be intreated ; not to be moved by intreaty. 

You are more inhuman, more inexorable, 


Oh ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania ! Shakeſp. 


Inexorable dog Shakeſp. Merch. of Fence. 
The ſcourge 
Inexorable calls to penance. Milton. 
he gueſts invited came, 
And with the reſt th' inexcrable dame. Dryden, 


'Th' inexorable gates were barr'd, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful gleams, ſhrieks of woe. Pope's St, Cecilia. 
We can be deaf to the words of ſo ſweet a charmer, and in- 
excrable to all his invitations. Rogers. 
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ities be ſo much as Int'xpLICaBLY. adv. [from inexplicable.] In a manner 


not to be explained. 


Insxyrt'SSIBLE. adj. [in and expreſs.] Not to be told; 


not to be uttered ; unutterable. 
Thus when in orbs 

Of circuit inexpreſſible they ſtood, 

Orb within orb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble diſpoſitions of 
human nature, as for one man to ſee another ſo much himſelf 
as to gh his griefs, and groan his pains, to ſign his joys, and 
do and feel every thing by ſympathy and ſecret inexjreffble 
communications. South, 

The true God had no certain name given to him ; for Fa- 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles ariſing from his 
works ; and God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in 
human nature of an inexpreſſible being. Stilling fleet. 

There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's words; and in them 
principally conſiſts that beauty, which gives fo inextreffble a 
pleafure to him who beſt underſtands their force: this dition 
of his is never to be copied. | Dryden. 


or in a manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 


ord nnen ; „. / [in and expediency.] Want of IN:xyre'ss1BLY. adv. [from inexpreſſible.] To a degree 


INExPE DIENCY. fitneſs ; want of propriety ; unſuit- 
ableneſs to time or place; inconvenience. 

It concerneth fuperiours to look well to the expediency and 
inex/ediency of what they enjoin in indifferent things. Sander. 
Ix exee'pitxT. adj. [in and expedient.] Inconvenient ; 
unfit ; improper ; untuitable to time or place. 

It is not inexfedient they ſhould be known to come from a 
perſon altogether a ſtranger to chymical affairs. Boyle. 

We ſhould be prepared not only with patience to bear, but 
to receive with thankfulneſs a repulſe, if God ſhould fee them 
to be mexfedient. Smalriage. 
Ix EXE RIEN CE. n. /. [inexperience, Fr. in and expe- 
rie ce.] Want of experimental knowledge; want of ex- 


perience. 
F Thy words at random e thine inexperience, Milton. 

Prejudice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally proceed from inexpe- 
rience of the world, and ignorance of mankind. Addiſon. 
In zxPE'RIENCED. adj, [inexjerius, Lat.] Not expe- 


rienced. 
In exye'rT. adj. [inexpertus, Lat. in and expert.] Un- 
ſuiltu! 3 unſkilled. 
The race elect advance 
Through the wild deſert ; not the readieſt way, 
Leſt ent'ring on the Canaanite alarm'd, 
War terrify them inexfert, 

In letters and in laws 
Not imexfert. Prior, 
INE/XPIABLE. adj. [inexpiable, Fr. inexpiabilis, Lat.] 
1. Not to be atoned. 2. Not to be mollified by atone- 


ment, | 
(2.) Love ſceks to have love : 


My love how could'ſt thou hope, who took'ſt the way _ 
To raiſe in me inexf iable hate? Milton's Agonifles. 
In: XI ABL. adv. (from inexpiable.] To a degree be- 


yond atonement. 
Excurſions are inexfrably bad, 
And 'tis much ſafer to leave out than add. Roſcommon. 
Inz'zeLEABLY. adv. [in and expleo, Lat.] Inſatiably. 


A word not in uſe. 

What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, and the 
inexſ leably covetous ? Sandys's Travels. 
Ins 'xPLICABLE. adj. [inexplicable, Fr. in and explico, 


Lat.] | Incapable of being explained ; not to be made in- 


telligible ; not to be dilentangled. : 
What could ſuch apprehenſions breed, but, as their nature 
is, inexplicable paſſions of mind, deſires abhorring what they 
embrace, and embracing what they abhor ? _ Hecker. 
To me at leaſt this ſeems inex/licablc, if light be nothing 
elſe than preſſion or motion propagated through ether. Newt2n, 
None eludes ſagacious reaſon more, 
Than this obſcure inex/ licable pow r. Blackmere. 


Nilten. 


InexTtiNGUtSHABLE. 


Ine'xTRrRICABLE. adj. 
fo 


Tolntg'ye. wv. u. 


InraiLIBILITY. 
INFA'LLIBLENESS. 


God will protect and reward all his faithful ſervants in 2 
manner and meaſure inexprefrbly abundant. Hammond. 
He began to play upon it: the ſound was exceeding ſweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inex/reſfrbly me- 
lodious. Addiſon, Spectator. 


Intzpu'cnamBLE. adj. [inexpugnable, Fr. i expugnabilis, 


Lat.] Impregnable ; not to be taken by affault ; not to 
be ſubdued. 

Why ſhould there be implanted in each ſex ſuch a vehe- 
ment and inexpugnable appetite of copulation ? Ray. 
adj, [inextinguible, Fr. in and 
extirguo, Lat.] Unquenchable. 

Pillars, ſtatues, and other memorials, are a fort of ſhadow 
of an endleſs life, and ſhow an inextinguiſhable deſire which all 
men have of it, Grew, 


[inextricable, Fr. inextricabilis, 
Lat.] Not to be diſintangled; not to be cleared; not to 
be ſet free from obſcurity or perplexity. 

He that ſhould tye inext- icab/e knots, only to baffle the in- 
duſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt to unlooſe them, would be 
thought not to have ſerved his generation. Decay & Fiety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenſe 

Of wiſdom, and of vaſt omnipotence, 

She trembling ſtands, and does in wonder gaze, 

Loſt in the wild inextricable maze. | Blackmore. 

Men are led into inextricable mazes by ſetting up themſelves 
as judges of the world. Sherlock, 


Ine'xTRICABLY. adv. [from inextricable.] To a degree 


of perplexity not to be diſintangled. 
he mechanical atheiſt, though you grant him his laws of 
mechaniſm, is nevertheleſs mextricably puzzled and baffled 


with the firſt formation of animals. Bentley. 
In van they ſtrive; th' intangling ſnares deny, 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pete's Odyſſey. 


[in and eye.] lo inoculate ; to propa- 
gate trees by the inſi ion of a bud into a foreign ſtock. 
Let ſage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and ineying. Phillihs, 
; n. J. [ infallibilire, Fr. from i» fallib/e.] 
Inerrability ; exemption from er- 
Our. 
Infallibility is the higheſt perfection of the knowing faculty, 
and conſequently the firmeſt degree of aſſent. Tillotlon. 


Inrx'1.LiBLE. adj. [ir:fallible, Fr. in and fallille.] Pii- 


vileged from errour ; incapable of miſtake ; not to be 
milled or deceived ; certain. Uſed both of perſons and 
things. 
= cauſe admitteth not ſuch iallible evidence of proof, 
as leaveth no poſſibility of doubt or icrup.e bchind it. Hooker, 
lieve my words 
*Fftf | 
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For they are certain and infallible. Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
The ſucceſs is certain and infallible, and none ever yet miſ- 
carried in the attempt. South. 


Ix FA'LLIBLY. atv. [from infallible.} 1. Without danger 


trom deceit ; with ſecurity from errour. 2. Cerrainly. 
(1.) We cannot be as God infallibly knowing good and 
evil. Smalridge's Sermon 
(2.) Our bleſſed Lord has diſtinctly opened the ſcene of fu- 
turity to us, and directed us to ſuch a conduct as will infal 19 
render us happy in it. Ko ers. 
To Ine OMR. v. a. [i-famer, Fr. infamo, Lat.] To repre- 
ſent 10 diſadvantage ; to defame ; to cenſure publickly ; 

to make infamous; to brand. To defame is now uſed. 


Livia is qed for the poiſoning of her huſband. Bacon. 
Hitherto obſcur d, infam'd, | 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created. Milton. 


INFAMOUS. adj. [infame, infamant, Fr. irfamis, Lat.] 
Publickly branded with guilt ; openly centured ; of bad 
report. 

hoſe that be near, and thoſe that be far from thee, ſhall 
mock thee, which art infamcus. Ezek. xxii. 5. 
Theſe are as ſome infameus bawd or whore 
Should praiſe a matron ; what could hurt her more? B. Jobnſ. 
After-times will diſpute it, whether Hotham were more in- 
famous at Hull or at Tower-hill. Ki :g Charles. 
Perſons infamous, or branded in any publick court of judi- 


cature, are forbidden tv be advocates. Aylife. 
I'InramotsLy. adv. [from infamous.] 1. With open te- 
proach ; with publick notoriety of reproach. 2. Shame- 

fully; ſcandalouſly. 
(2.) That poem was in famouſiy bad. Dryden Du Freſ. 


n. .. [infamie, Fr. infamia, Lat in.] 


I'NFAMOUSNESS. 
Publick reproach ; notoriety of bad 


INA. 
character. 


Ve are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are the infamy of 
Ezeh. xai. 3. , I NFATUATE. v. @. [:nfatuo, from in and fatuus, Latin; 


the _ : 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs, 
Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy. 


Wilful trations of unworthy actions brand, with moſt 
indelible characters of infamy, the name and memory to poſte- 
rity. King Charles. 


Vxrancy. n. /. {infantia, Lat.] 1. The firſt part of life. 
Uſually extended by naturaliſts io ſeven years. 2. Civil 
infancy, extended by the Englith law to one and twenty 
years. 3. Firit age of any thing; beginning; original; 
commencement. . 

(.) Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto their 
falvation, who even from their tender infancy never knew any 
other faith or religion than only Chriſtian, no kind of teach- 
ing can be available, faving that which was ſo needful for the 

univerſal converſion of Gentiles, hating Chriſtianity ? 
Hooker. 
—— Pirithous came t attend ö 

This worthy Theſeus, his familiar friend: 

Their love in early infancy began, 

And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden 

The inſenſible impreſſions on our tender infazcies have very 
important and lafting conſequences. ke. 

(3-) In Spain our ſprings, like old mens children, be 

Decay'd and wither'd their „ Dryden. 

The difference between the riches of Roman citizens in the 


infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by compar- 
ing the firſt valuation of eftates with t afterwards poſ- 
ind. Arbutbnot᷑ on Coins. 


Ix TAX GT RET, or bingfangtheft, or infangtheof, is com- 
pounded of three — words : the prepoſition, in, fang, 
or feng, to take or catch, and thef. It ſigniſies a privi- 
lege or liberty ted unto lords of certain manors to 
judge any thief taken within their fee. Comel. 

I'xzanT. n. /. [infant, Fr. infans, Lat.] 1. A child from 


the birth to the end of the ſeventh year. 2. [Inlaw.] A 
young perſon to the age of one and twenty. 


Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
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r.) It being a part of their virtuous education, frveth great. 
ly bed to — in them 2 fear of Fay and to put & is 
continual remembrance o at erful grace, which openeth 
the mouths of infants to ſound his praiſe. | Hooker. 


There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. Iſa. Ixv. 20. 

Voung mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſt, 

And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. Dryd. Eu. 
IInranT, adj. Not mature; in a ſtate of initial imperfec- 
tion. 

Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. 
Firſt the ſhrill found of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. 

In their tender nonage, while they fi 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift their 72f ant head, 
5 their childhood. Dr yden's Virgil. 

INFA'NTA. n. / (Spaniſh.] A princeſs deſcended from the 
royal blood of Spain. 
IVA“ WTI IDE. n. / [infanticide, Fr. infanticidium, Lat.] 


Shakeſp. 


Roſe cammans 


The flaughter of the infants by Herod. 
* ILE. adj. [infantil:s, Lat.] Pertaining to an in- 
ant. 


The fly lies all the Winter in theſe balls in its infantile ſtate, 
and comes not to its maturity till the following . 


Derham. 

I'nran TRY. 3. , [infanterie, Fr.] The foot ſoldiers of 
an army. 

| The princi of an army conſiſteth in the infantry 

r make good infantry it men bred in 

ſome free and tiful manner. 's Henry VII. 

That ſmall infantry | 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton. 


Ixra'xcT1ON. n. , [in and farcio, Lat.] Stuffing ; con- 


ſtipation. 
An hypochondriack ion is occaſioned by an infarc- 
tioz and obſtruction of the ſpleen. Ha 


infatuer, French.] To ſtrike with folly ; to deprive of 
underſtanding. 

The judgment of God will be viſable in infatuating a 
people, as ripe and prepared for de ion, into folly and mad - 
neſs, making the weak to contribute to the deſigns of the wick- 
ed ; and ſuftering even thoſe, out of a conſcience of their guilt, 
to more wicked, Clarendon. 

t is the reforming of the vices and fottiſhneſs that had long 
overſpread the infatuated, gentile world; a prime branch ot 
that x um of Chriſt's ſending his diſciples. Hammond. 

May hypocrites, 

That ſlily ſpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwarn'd till, by enchantin 

If atuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe, Phillips, 

The are ſo univerſally ifatuated with the notion 
that, if a cow falls ſick, it is ten to one but an old woman is 
clapt up im priſon for it. 


- Addiſon on Italy. 
e carriage of our atheiſts or deiſts is amazing: no dotage ſo 
infatuate, no phrenſy fo extravagant as theirs. Bentley. 
InraTua'TION. =. /. [from infatuate.] The act of ſtrik- 
ing with folly ; deprivation of reafon. | 
ere men give themſelves over to the defence of wicked in- 
tereſts and falſe propoſitions, it is juſt with God to finite the 
greateſt abilities with the infatuation. South. 
Inra'usTING. . , [from infauftus, Lat.] The act of 
making unlucky. An odd and inelegant word. 

As thn king did in ſome part remove the envy from himſelf, 
ſo he did not obſerve that he did withal bring a kind of male- 
dition and infauſting upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtick. 
| ] Bacon's Henry VII. 

Inve'aS1BLE. adj. [in and feafble.} ImpraQticable ; not to 
done. 

This is ſo difficult and infeafd/e, nnn 


to ir of ſcience. larville. 
To INFE CT. v. a. [infefer, Fr. inſechus, Lat.] 1. To 
act upon by contagion; to affect with communicated 
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qualities; to hurt by contagion ; to taint ; to poiſon ; to 
pollute. 2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully contagious. 
(r.) One of thoſe fantaſtical mind infefed people, that 
children and muſicians call lovers. Sidney. 
Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infefed mine. Shakeſp. 
The nature of bad news infedt; the teller. Shakeſfeare. 
——Ev'ry day 
It would i ect his ſpeech, that if the king 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it fo 
'To make the ſcepter his. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. Shaleſp. 
She ſpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs : if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 


her; ſhe would i ect to the north ſtar. Shakeſp. 
— I am return'd your foldier ; 
No more infefed with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
— he love - tale, 
Infefled Sion's daughters with like heat. Milton, 


(2.) Infected be the air whereon they ride, 
And damn'd all thoſe that truſt them Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
Inrt'cTlIon. n. /. [infefion, Fr. infectio, Lat.] Con- 
tagion ; miſthief by communication ; taint ; poiſon. 


Infefio: is that manner of communicating a diſeaſe by ſome 
_ effluvia, or particles which fly off from diſtempered bodies, and 
— with the juices of others, occaſion the fame diſorders as 


m the bodies they came from. 2-110cy. 
What a ſtrange 11fefion 
Is fall'n into thy ear ! Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
- Ihe bleſſed 


Purge all infe#i015 from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Vouchſafe, diffus'd infection of a man, 
For theſe known evils but to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curſed felt. 
— Hence, 
Leſt that th' infe&#on of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The tranſmiſſion or emiſſion of the thinner and more airy 
parts of bodies, as in odours and infefions, is, of all the reſt, 
the moſt corporeal ; but withal there be a number of thoſe 
emiſſions, both wholeſome and unwholeſome, that give no ſmell 
at all. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Inre'cT1ous. adj. [from infect.] Contagious; influencing 


by communicated qualities. 


Shakeſp. R. III. 


The moſt ect ious peſtilence upon thee ! Shakeſp. 
In a houſe, 
Where the infefious peſtilence did reign. Shakeſp. 


Some known Ciſeaſes are 1rfefzous, and others are not: thoſe 
that are infecticus are ſuch as are chiefly in the ſpirits, and not 
ſo much in the humours, and therefore paſs eaſily from body to 
body; ſuch as peſtilences and lippitudes. Bacon. 

Smells may have as much power to do good as to do harm, 
and contribute to health as well as to diſeaſes ; which is too 
much felt by experience in all that are fefiour, and by the 
operation of ſome poiſons, that are received only by N — . 

| emp le. 
IxrEcTIOUSTLv. adv. [from infectiaus.] Contagioully, 
The will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what infefiouſly itſelf affects. Shakeſp. 
IxrECTIOUSNESS. #. /. [from infedious.] The quality 
of being infectious z gontagiouſneſs. 
IxrECTIVE. adj. [from infet.) Having the quality of 
acting by contagion. 
True love, well conſidered, hath an infefive power. Sidney. 
Inrecu'ny. adj. [infecundus, Lat.] Uofruitful ; infertile. 


How ſafe and ble a conſervatory the earth is to * — 
bles, is manifeſt their rotting, drying, or being rendered 
infecund in the waters, or the air; but in the earth their vigour 
is long Derham's Phyſico-Theology. 


Inrecu'xpity. u. , [infecunditas, Lat.] Want of ferti- 
lity ; bartenneſs. 

InreLt city. n. / [infelicite, Fr. infelicitas, Lat.] Un- 
happineſs ; miſery ; calamity, 
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Whatever is the ignorance and i»fe/icity of the preſent ſtat 
we were made wiſe — Ow Chanel? 
Here is our great infehcity, that, when ſingle words ſignify 
complex ideas, one word can never difti ifeſt all the 
parts of a complex idea. Watts. 
To INFER. v. a. [inferer, Fr. infero, Lat.] 1. To bring 
on ; to induce. 2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of 
one propoſition laid down as true, to diaw in another as 
true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch a connection of the two 
ideas of the inferred propoſition. Locke. 3. To offer; to 
produce. Not in uſe. | 
(r.) Vomits infer ſome ſinall detriment to the lungs. 
ArTVvey. 
(2.) Yet what thou can'ſt attain, which beſt may ſerve * 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alſo happier, ſhall not be with-held 


Thy hearing. Milton. 
— Great, 

Or bright, infers not excellence: the earth 

2 in compariſon of heav'n fo ſmall, 

Nor gliſtering, may of ſolid good contain 

More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. Milton. 


One would wonder how, from ſo differing premiſſes, they 
thould all infer the ſame concluſion. ecay of Piety. 
They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- 
chaſing publick eſteem, by deſerving well of mankind ; and 
ſuch opportunities always infer obligations. Atterbury. 
3-) Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, 
erring arguments of mighty force, Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
I'vrerENCE. A. / [inference, Fr. from infer.] Conclu- 
ſion drawn from previous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the concluſion, it is yet 
m_ and miſtaken in the method of inference. Glanville, 

heſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of reaſoning, 

and the three propoſitions, taken all together, are called ſyllo- 

gilm or argument. Watts. 

Ixre'sIBLE. adj. [from infer.] Deducible from premiſed 
grounds. 

As ſimple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo men from 
fallacious foundations, and miſapprehended mediums, erect con- 
cluſions no way inferib/e from their premiſſes. Brown. 

IVTEIRIORIT v.  /. [infertorite, Fr. from inferiour.] Low- 
er ſtate of dignity or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet as near ap- 
proaching to it as our modern barbariſin will allow; and there- 


fore we are to reſt contented with that only inferiority which is 
not poſſibly to be remedied. | Dryden. 
INFERIOUR. adj. (inferior, Lat. inferieur, Fr.] 1 — 


er in place. 2. Lower in ſtation or rank of life: correlative 
to ſuperiour. 3. Lower in.value or excellency. 4. Sub- 
ordinate. 

(2.) Render me more equal, or perhaps 


Superior, for mfericr who is free Milten. 
(3.) The love of liberty with life is giv'n 
And life itſelf th' / VHericur gitt of heaven. Dryden. 


I have added ſome original papers of my own, which, whe- 
ther they are equal or inferiour to my other poems, an author 
is the molt improper judge of. Dryden. 

4.) General and fiindamental truths in philoſophy, religion, 
and human life, conduct our thoughts into a thouſand infer iour 
and particular propoſitions. Watts. 

Inre'rioUR. n. /. [from the adjective.] One in a lower 
rank or ſtation than another. 

A great perſon gets more by obliging his »feriour than by 
diſdaining him. South, 

INTERNAL. adj. [infernal, Fr. infernus, Lat.] Hclliſh ; 
tartarean ; deteſtable. 

His gigantick limbs, with large embrace, 

Infolds nine acres of 1nfernal ſpace. Dryden's Xn, 

Inre'rRNAL Stone. n. .. Infernal flone, or the lunar cauſ- 

tick, is prepared from an evaporated ſolution of filver. Tt 

is a very powerſul cauſtick, eating away the fleſh and even 

the bones to which it is applied. Hills Mat. Medica. 
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Ixyz'rTILE. adj. [infertile, Fr. in and fertile] Unfruit- 
ful; not productive: wanting fecundity ; intecund. 

Ignorance being of itſelf, like Riff clay, an infertile ſoil, 
when pride comes to ſcorch and harden it, it grows perfectly 
impenctrable. Government of the 1 _ 

InrerTILITY. 1. /. [infertilite, Fr. from infertile.) Un- 
fruitfulneſs ; want of fertility. 

The fame diſtemperature of the air that occaſioned the plague, 
occaſioned the infertility or noxiouſneſs of the foil, whereby the 
fruits of the earth became either very ſinall, or very unwhole- 
me. Hale Origin of Vankind, 

Tolxrs'sT. v. a. [infefter, Fr. infejto, Lat]! To harats; 
to diſturb ; to plague. 

Unto my feeble _ a 

Come gently; but not with that mi 

— = martial troops thou 4 f 175, 

And hearts of greateſt heroes do'ſt enrage. $fenſer. 

They ceaſed not, in the mean while, to ſtrengthen that part 
which in heart they favoured, and to infeft by all means, under 
colour of other quarrels, their greateſt adverſaries in this þ ry 
| coker . 

Although they were a le infeſſed, and mightily hated of 

] yr ws, * dons. nating of force to — the ruin 
of their ſtate, till the time beforementioned was expired. 

Hooker. 

They were no mean, diftreſſed, calamitous perſons that fled 
to him for refuge; but of fo great quality, as it was apparent 
that they came not thither to protect their own fortune, but to 
infeft and invade his. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, love, with the like cares and 
paſſions infeff human life. Addiſon, S ectator. 

Not diſeaſe infeffs mankind more terrible in its ſymptoms and 
effects. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

IxresT1'vity. n. . [in and feftivity.] Mournfulneſs ; 
want of cheerfulneſs. 
Ixrt'sTRED. adj. [in and feſter.] Rankling ; inveterate. 
Ob ſolete. 
This curſed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefired grudge, the which his mother felt, 
So ſoon as Clarion he did behold, 
His heart with vengeful malice inly ſwelt. Stenſer. 
Ix FEUDa'TION. 2. /. [in and feudum, Lat.] The act of 
putting one in poſſeſſion of 2 fee or eſtate. 
Another military provifian was conventional and by tenure, 
upon the infeudaticn of the tenant, and was uſually called 
knight's ſervice. Hale's Common Law. 
I'xFIDEL. n. , [infidelle, Fr. infidelis, Lat.] An un- 
believer ; a miſcreant ; a pagan ; one who rejects Chriſti- 
anity. 

Exhorting her, if ſhe did marry, yet not to join herſelf to an 
infidel, as in thoſe times ſome widows chriſtian had done, for the 
advancement of their eſtate in this world. Hooker . 

Inripe'iity. . (infilelite, Fr. infizelitas, Lat.] 1. 
Want of faith. 2. Diſbelief of Chriſtianity. 3. Treachery; 
deceit ; breach of conti tract or truſt. 

(1.) The conſideration of the divine omnipotence and in- 
finite wiſdom, and our on ignorance, are great inſtruments 


of ſilencing the murmurs of infidelity. | 
lor"s Rule of living holy. 


7 

(2.) One would fancy that infidels would be exempt from 
that 2 fault, which ſeems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
vours of religion; but fo it is, that infidelity is propagated with 


as much fierceneſs and contention, as if the ſafety of mankind 


depended upon it. Addiſon, Sfettator. 
3-) The infidelities on the one part between the two ſexes, 
and the caprices on the other, the vanities and vexations at- 
tending even the moſt refined delights that make up this buſineſs 
of life, render it filly and — — Specta ter. 
INFINITE. adj. [infini, Fr. infinitus, Lat.] 1. Unbound- 
ed; boundleſs; unlimited; immenſe; having no boun- 
daries or limits to its nature. 2. It is hyperbolically uſed 
for large ; great. 
(1.) Impoſſible it is, that God ſhould withdraw his preſence 
from any thing, becauſe the very ſubſtance of God is infimte. 


© + 
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What's time, when on eternity we think? 
A thouſand ages in that ſea mult fink : 
Time's nothing but a word; a million 
Is full as far from in*mte as one. 


m. 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, whoſe ſecret will controuls 
The inward bent and motion of our ſouls ! 
Why haſt thou plac'd fuch infinite degrees 
Between the cauſe and cure of my diſca:æ? Prior. 


When we would think of infinie ſpace or duration, we at 
firſt make ſome wy large idea; as perhaps of millions of ages 


or miles, which potlibly we multiply ſeveral times. Locke, 
Even an angel's comprehenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrought : 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 
Swallow'd and loſt in infinite, to nought. Dennis. 


I'neiniTELY. adv. [from infinite.] 1. Without limits; 
without bounds ; immenſely. 2. In a great degree. 
(1.) Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that good which 
indeed is infinite, Hocker . 
This is Antonio, 


(2. 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. Shakeſp. 
The king faw that contrariwiſe it would follow, that Eng- 
land, though much leſs in territory, yet ſhould have infinitely 
more ſoldiers of their native forces than thoſe other nations have. 


| Bacon's Henry VII. 
Infinitely the greater part of mankind have profeſſed to. act 
under a full perſuaſion of this great article. Rogers. 


I'nFINITENESS. a. /. (from infinite] Immenſity ; bound- 
leſſneſs; infinity. 

The cunning of his flattery, the readineſs of his tears, the 
infinitene)s of his vows, were but among the weakeſt threads of 
his net. | . Sidney. 

Let us always bear about us ſuch impreſſions of reverence, 
and fear of God, that we may humble ourſelves before his Al- 
mightineſs, and expreſs that infinite diſtance between his infi- 
niteneſs and our weakneſſes. Taylor. 


INrin1TE'SIMAL. adj. [from ixfinite.] Infinitely divided 
Ine1i'xITIVE. adj. [infinitif, Fr. infinitivus, Lat.] In 
grammar, the infinitive affirms or intimates the intention of 
affirming, which is ane uſe of the indicative ; but then 
it does uot do it abſolutely. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Inei'xniTUDE. n. / [from infinite.) 1. Infinity; im- 
menſity. 2. Boundleſs number. 
(1.) Confufion heard his voice, and wild u 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt inſini tude confin'd. Milton. 
Though the repugnancy of infnitude be equally incompetible 
to continued or ſucceſſive motion, or continued quantity, and 
depends upon the incompoſſibility of the very nature of things 
ſucceſſive or extenſive with infinitude ; yet that incompoſſidility 
is more conſpicuous in diſcrete quantity, that ariſeth from parts 
actually diſtinguiſhed. . ale. 
(2.) We ſee all the good ſenſe of the age cut out, and min- 
ced into almoſt an infimtude of diſtinctions. Addiſon, Spectator. 
InriixiTy. n. / [ infinite, Fr. infinitas, Lat.] 1. Immen- 
ſity ; boundlefſneſs ; unlimited qualities. 2. Endleſs num- 
ber. An hyperbolical uſe of the word. 
(1.) There cannot be more infinities than one; for one of 
them would limit the other. Kaleigh's Hiftory. 
The better, the more defirable ; that therefore muſt be "4 
firable, wherein there is infinity of goodnefs ; fo that if any 
thing deſirable may be infinite, that muſt needs be the higheſt of 


all things that are deſired: no good i, infinite but only God 
therefore he our felicity and bliſs. 8 \ frog 


(2.) Homer has concealed faults under an infinity of admir- 

able beauties. Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 

The liver, being ſwelled, compreſſeth the ſtomach, flops the 

circulation of the juices, and produceth an infinity of bad 

ms. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Ix IAM. adj. [infirme, Fr. infirmes, Lat.] 1. Weak; 

feeble ; diſabled of 1 2. Weak of mind; irreſolute. 

3. Not ſtable; not ſolid. 
(1. Here ſtand I your brave; 

A „ infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. 

2.) I am afraid to think what I have done: 
Look on't again 2 I dare not, 


Shakeſp, 


INF 


— [nfirm of purpoſe; 

Give me the dagger. 

That on my head all might be viſited, 

Thy frailty, and iir mer ſex, forgiv'n; 

To me committed, and by me expos'd. 

Milton's Paradi'e Loft. 

(3.) He who fixes upon falſe principles, treads upon fm 
2 and ſo finks; and he who fails in his deductions 

m right principles, ſtumbles upon firm ground, and _ 

South. 
To Ixri'nm. v. 4. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo, Lat.] To weak- 
en; to ſhake ; to enfeeble. Not in uſe. 

Some contrary ſpirits will object this as a ſufficient reaſon to 

inſirm all thoſe points. Kaleigh's Eſſays. 

The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate the ſiniſter fide, 
which, being dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate it. 

Brun Vulgar Errours. 
In IRMART. 2. /[. [infirmerie, Fr.] Lodgings for the 
ſick. 

Theſe buildings to be for privy lodgings on both fides, and 
the end for privy galleries, whereof one ſhould be for an in- 
firmary, if any ſpecial perſon ſhould be ſick. Bacon. 

Inr1i'xmityY. n. / [infirmite, Fr.] 1. Weakneſs of ſex, 
age, or temper. 2. Failing ; weakneſs ; fault. 3. Diſeaſe ; 
malady. 

(r.) 6 Infirmity, n : 

Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething ſeiz'd 

His wiſh'd ability. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

Diſcover thine infrmi ty, 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege : 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

If he had done or faid any thing amiſs, he defired their wor- 
ſhips to think it was his infirmitie;. Shak. Julius Caf. 

Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and diſeaſes his com- 
plaints? His faith reminds him of the day when this cor- 
ruptible ſhall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality. 


Kygers. 
(2.) A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. Shakeſp. 

Many infirmities made it appear more — that a wiſer 
man ſhould have the application of his intereſt. 

How difficult is it to preſerve a great name, when he that has 
acquired it, is ſo obnoxious to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirm- 
ties, as are no ſmall diminution to it. Addiſon. 

(3-) General laws are like general rules of phyſick, ac- 
cording whereunto, as now, no wiſe man will deſire himſelf to 
be cured, if there be joined with his diſeaſe ſome ſpecial accident, 
in rd that thereby others in the ſame inſirmity, but without 

the Ie accident, may. | Hooker. 

Sometimes the races of man may be depraved by the iar - 
mities of birth. Temple, 

IxFIRMN ESS. mn. /. [from infirm.] Weakneſs ; feeble- 
neſs. 

Some experiments may diſcover the infirmneſs and inſufficiency 
of the peripatetick doctrine. I Boyle. 

To Inr1'x. v. a. [infixus, Lat.] To drive in; to ſet; to 
faſten. 
And at the point two ſtings infixed are, 


Shakeſ} „ Macbetb. 


Both deadly ſharp, that ſharpeſt ſteel exceeden far. Sfenſer, 
I never lov'd myſelf, 
Till now, infixed, I behold myſelf, 
Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakeſp. 
Immovahle, inf d, and frozen round. Milton. 


That fting infix'd within her haughty mind, 


And her proud heart with ſecret forrow pin'd. Dryden. 
The fatal dart a ready paſſage found, 
And deep within her heart infa the wound. Dryden. 


To INFLA ME. v. a. [inflammo, Lat.] it. To kindle; to 
ſet on fire; to make to burn. 2. To kindle any paſſion. 
3. To kindle with paſſion. 4. To exaggerate ; to aggra- 
vate. 5. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed mat- 
ter. 5 To provoke ; to irritate. 

(1.) Love more clear, dedicated to a love more cold, with 
the clearneſs lays a night of ſorrow upon me, and with the 
coldneſs inflames a of fire within me, Sidney. 
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Its waves of torrent fire inflam'd with rage. Milton. 
(2.) Their luſt was inflamed towards her. Suſan. viii. 
(3-) More imflam'd with luſt than rage. Milton. 


Satan, with thoughts inflam'd of higheſt deſign, 
Puts on fwift wings. Nilten, 
| (4+) A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy i Ham 
his crimes. Addiſon, Steftator. 
(6.) A little vain curioſity weighs ſo much with us, or the 
church's peace ſo little, that we ſacrifice the one to the whetting 
and inflaming of the other. Decay of Piety. 
ToinvLa'me. v. n. To grow hot, angry, and painful by 
obitrutted matter. 
If the vekculz are oppreſt, they inflame. Wiſeman. 
InrLaMeR. . /. [from inflame.] The thing or perſon 
that inflames. 
Intereſt is a great inflamer, and ſets a man on tion 
under the colour of zeal. Adliſen, Sj eftator. 
_ Aſſemblies, who act upon publick principles, proceed upon 
influence from particular leaders and inflamers. Swift. 
InrLAMMABLUILITY. . (from #:fammnable.) The quality 
of catching hre. 
This it will do, if the ambient air be impregnate with ſub- 
tile inlammabilities. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Choler is the moſt inflammable part of the blood ; whence, 
from its inflammability, it is called a ſulphur. Harvey. 
InrLa'MMaBLE. adj. [French.] Eaſy to be ſet on flame; 
having the quality of flaming. 
The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine-apples, are 
all inflammable. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Licetus thinks it poſſible to extract an inflammable oil from 
the ſtone aſbeſtus. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 


Out of water all vegetable and animal ſubſtances, which 
conſiſt as well of ſulphureous, . 


fat, and inlammable parts as of 

earthy and alcalizate ones. Newton's Of tics. 
Inflammable ſpirits are ſubtile volatile liquors, which come 
over in diſtillation, miſcible with water, and wholly combuſtible. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


InFLa'MMAaBLENESS. . from inflammable.] The qua- 


lity of eafily catching fire. 
We may treat of the inflammableneſs of bodies, Boyle. 

. [inflammatio, Lat. inflammation, 
Fr.] 1. The act of ſetting on flame. 2. The ſtate of 
being in flame. 3. [In chirurgery.] Inflammation is when 
the blood is obſtructed ſo as to crowd in a greater quantity 
into any particular part, and gives it a greater colour and 
heat than uſual. Quincy. 4. Fervour of mind. 

(r.) Inflammations of air from meteors, may have a powerful 
effect upon men. Temle. 

(2.) The flame extendeth not beyond the inflammable ef- 
fluence, but cloſely adheres unto the original of its inflamma- 
tion. Brown. 

Some urns have had inſcriptions on them, expreſſing that the 
lamps within them were burning when they were firſt buricd ; 
whereas the inflammat! in of fat and viſcous vapours doth preſent- 
ly vaniſh. Wilkins: Dudalus. 

(3-) If that bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is an iH tien 
of the burning. Lev. xiii. 28. 

(4.) Prayer kindleth our deſire to behold God by ſpeculation, 
and the mind, delighted with that contemplative fight of God, 
taketh every where new inflammations to pray the riches of the 
myſteries of heavenly wiſdom, 9 ſtirring up in us 
correſpondent deſires towards them. ce. 

InrLaA'MMATORY. adj. [from inflame.) Having the power 
of inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs in the extre- 
mities : ſuch a ſenſation is very conſiſtent with a Te 
diſtemper. Arbuthnot en Diet. 

An inflammatery fever hurried him out of this lite in three 


days. Poj e te Swift. 
To INFLA'TE. D. a. [inflatus, Lat] 1. To iwell with 
wind. 2. To fill with the breath. 
(r.) That the muſcles are inf!azrd in time of reſt, appears to 
the very eye in the faces of children. Ray. 
Vapours are no other than inflated veſiculæ of water. 
Derham. 
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(2.) With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and 1nflated box, 
To kindle Mars with military ſounds, 
Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagacious hounds, D-yden. 
Ixr1.a'TIoON. n. / [inflatio, Lat. from inflate.] The ſtate 
of being ſwelled with wind; flatulence. 
Wind coming upwards, inflation and tumours of the belly 
are ſigns of a mach conſtitution. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
To INFLE'/CT. v. a. [inflets, Lat.] 1. To bend; to turn. 
2. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations. 
(1.) What makes them this one way their race dire&, 
While they a thouſand other ways reject ? 
Why do they never once their courſe infieft ? Blackmore, 
Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, begin to 
bend before they arrive at the bodies? And are they not re- 
flected, refrated, and inflefed by one and the 'fame principle, 
acting variouſly in various circumttances ? Newton's Optics. 
InrLE'cTion. . / [infledio, Latin] 1. The act of berd- 
ing or turning. 2. Modulation of the voice. 3. Variation 
of a noun or verb. ; 
(1.) Neither the divine determinations, perſuaſions, or inſlexion 
of the underitanding or will of rational creatures, doth deccive 
the underſtanding, pervert the will, or neceſſitate either to any 
moral evil. Hale. 
(2.) His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his zeal, the 
motion of his body, and the inflefion of his voice, who firſt ut- 
tereth them as his own, is that whick giveth the very eſſence of 
inſtruments available to eternal life. Hooker . 
(3-) The fame word in the original tongue, by divers in- 
flefiions and variations, makes divers dialects. Brerew ood. 


IxrLe'cTive. adj. [from inflet.) Having the power of 


bending. 
This inflective quality of the air is a incumbrance and 
confuſion 2 —— obſervations. 48 Derbam. 

IV LI III LIT. ; n. .. [inflexibilite, Fr. from inflex- 

InrLEXIBLENESS. ible.) 1. Stiffneſs ; quality of re- 
fiſting flexure. 2. Obſtinacy; temper not to be bent; in- 
exorable pertinacy. 

InrLz'x1BLE. adj. [French ; inflexibilis, Lat.] 1. Not to 
be bent or incurvated. 2. Not to be prevailed on ; im- 
movable. 3. Not to be changed or altered. 

(1.) Such errors as are but acorns in our younger brows, 

oaks in our older heads, and become inflexib/e to the 

arm of reaſon. Brown. 

Too great rigidity and elaſticity of the fibres make them 

inflexible to the cauſes, to which they ought to yield. Arbuth. 
(2.) The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, 

Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt. Addiſon, 

A man of an upright and inflexible temper, in the execution 

of his country's laws, can overcome all private fear. Addiſon. 


(3+) The nature of things is inflexib/c, and their re- 
lations unalterable : we muſt bring our underſtandings to things, 
and not bend things to our fancies. Watts. 


IneLe'x1BLyY. adv. [from inflexible.) Inexorably ; invari- 
ably ; without — or remiſſion. 
It ſhould be n „ and inſlexi pt to, till there 
appears not the 2 W LTecke. 
To INFLFCT. v. a. [infligo, infli&us, Lat. infliger, Fr.] 
To put in act or impoſe as a puniſhment. ry of 
I know no pain, they can iaſlict upon him, 
Will make him ſay I mov d him to thoſe arms. Shateſp. 
Sufficient is this puniſhment which was inflifled. 2 Cor. ii. 
What the potent victor in his rage 


Can elſe infie. Milton. 
What heart could wiſh, what hand infli& this dire diſgrace ? 
Dryden An. 


By luxury we condemn ourſelves to greater torments than 
have been yet invented by anger or revenge, or inflifted by the 
greateſt tyrants upon the worſt of men. Temp le. 

InrL1i'cTEx. u. /. from iaflick.] He who puniſhes. 

Revenge is commonly not bounded, but extended to the 

utmoſt power of the inflifter. Government of the Tongue. 
Ineiiction. . / [from infli4.] 1. The act of uling 
puniſlunents. 2. The puniſhment impoſed. 
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(1) — So our 
Dead to inflifion, to themſelves are dead; 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shakeſp. 
Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as to merit, but 
alſo as to actual infliction. South. 
(2.) What, but thy malice, mov'd thee to miſdeem 
Of righteous Job, then cruelly to afflitt him 
With all inflifions 3 But his patience won. Milton. 
How deſpicable are the threats of a creature as impotent as 
ourſelves, when compared with the wrath of an Almighty 
Judge, whoſe power extends to eternal inſlicti ns ? Roger. 
His ſevereit inſlictions are in themſelves acts of juſtice and 
righteouſneſs. Rogers. 
IxFLICTIVE. adj. I inſlid ive, Fr. from infli2.) That which 
impoſes a puniſhment. 
INFLUENCE. . / [influence, Fr. influo, Lat.] 1. Power 
of the celeſtial aſpects operating upon terreſtrial bodies and 
affairs. 2. Aſcendant power ; power of direQting or mo- 


difying. It was anciently followed by inte; now, leſs pro- 
perly, by upon. 


(1.) The ſacred influence of light appears. Milton, 
Comets no rule, no rightcous order own ; 
Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown. Prior. 


(2.) Incomparable lady, your commandment doth not only 
give me the will, but the power to obey you ; ſuch influence 
hath your excellency. Sidney. 

God hath his influence into the very eſſence of all things, 
without which influence of Deity ſupporting them, their utter 
annihilation could not chuſe but follow. Heoker. 

A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have a greater in- 
fluence ufon his own content than all the conſtellations and 
planets of the firmament. Taylor's Rule of living hely. 

Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. Milton. 

Religion hath great an influence u on the felicity of men, 

that it ought to be upheld, not only out of a dread of the di- 


vine vengeance m world, but out of to tem- 
poral proſperity. Tiliot ſon. 

Our — in the purſuit of ſchemes throughly digeited, 
has a bad influence on our affairs. Addi / en. 


So aſtoniſhing a ſcene would have preſent influence uſen them, 
but not produce a laſting effect. Atterbury. 
Where it ought to have greateſt influence, this obvious indiſ- 
putable truth is little regarded. | Koger c. 
To LN LU Ick. v. «. {from the noun.] To act upon with 
directive or impulfive power; to modify to any purpoſe; 
to guide or lead to any end. 
By thy kind pow'r and iHuencing care, 
The various creatures move, and live, and are. Milton. 
Theſe experiments ſucceed after the fame manner in wacuo 
as in the open air, and therefore are not influenced by the weight 
or preſſure of the atmoſphere. Newton's Optics. 
is ſtanding revelation was atteſted in the moſt ſolemn and 
credible manner; and is ſufficient to influence their faith and 
practice, if they attend. Atterbury. 
All the reſtraint men are under is, by the violation of one 
law, broken through; and the principle which fluence their 
obedience has loſt its efficacy on them. . Rogers. 
IneLUEnT. adj. [influens, Lat.] Towing 
The chief intention of chirurgery, as as medicine, is 
keogeng a juſt equilibrium hetween the influent fluids and vaſ- 
cular ſolids. | Arbuthnot on Altments. 
IneLut'nTIaL. adj. [from influence.] Exerting influence 
or power. 
3 fouls may be emblemed by thoſe 
_ cruſted » whoſe influential emi are interrupted by the 
in El of the benighted element. Glawville, 
The inward ſprings and wheels of the machine, on 
the moſt ſubli intellectuals, are dangerouſly influential. 
ne Glanulle. 
I'NFLUX. . , [influxus, Lat.] 1. Act of flowing into 
any thing. 2. Infuſion ; intromiſſion. 3. Influence; power. 
In this ſenſe it is now not Loon 1 
(1.) We will ire w „in of 
nature, any ——ů and influx of immateriate virtues, 


1 
and what the force of imagination is, either upon the bod 
imaginant, or upon another —_ Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
It once contracted in a ſyſtole, by the influx of the ſpirits, 
why, the ſpirits continually flowing in without let, doth it not 
always remain fo ? Ray on the Creation. 
An elaſtick fibre, like a bow, the more extended, it reſtores 
itſelf th the greater force: if the ſpring be deſtroyed, it is 
like a bag, only paſſive as to the Sql of the liquid. 
Arbuthnot. 
(2.) There is another life after this! and the influx of the 
knowledge of God, in relation to this everlaſting life, is infi- 


nitely of moment. Hale Origin of Vankind. 


(3.) Adam, in innocence, might have held, the continu- 
ed influx of the divine will and power, a ſtate of immortality. 
« Hale. 
Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea-fiſh, yet they have a 
great mflux upon rivers, ponds, and lakes. Hale. 
IneLu'x1o0us. adj. [from influx] Influential. Not uſed. 
The moon hath an influxious power to make impreſſions up- 
on their humours, Howe e England's Tears. 
Tolnro'Lp. v. 4. [ix and fo/d.) To involve; to inwrap ; 
to incloſe with involutions. 
For all the creſt a dragon did info/4 
With y paws, and over all did ſpread 
His golden wings. Fairy Queen. 
Noble Banquo, let me inf6/d thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. Shakeſp. 
But does not nature for the child 
The parent's love, the tender nurſe's care ? 
Who, for their own forgetful, ſeek his good, 
Infold his limbs in „ and fill his veins with blood. 
5 3 ha rai Blackmore. 
Wings raiſe her arms, wings infold. Pofe. 
Toalnro'Liate. v. a. [in and folium, Lat.] To cover 
with leaves. Not much uſed, but elegant. 
Long may his fruitful vine iafoliate and claſp about him with 
embracements. Howel. 
To INFO'RM. v. a. [informer, Fr. informo, Lat.] 1. To 
animate ; to actuate by vital powers. 2. To inſtruct; to 
ſupply with new knowledge ; to acquaint. Before the 
thing communicated was anciently put with ; now gene- 
rally of ; ſometimes ix, I know not how properly. 3. To 
offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 
(r.) All inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing ir'n with fire. Milton. 
Let others better mold the running mais 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs ; 
And ſoften into fleſh and marble face. Dryden's An. 
As from chaos, huddl d 1 de form' d, 

The ſtruck fire, and li u lamps 

Tia ddt the ſky; ſo * 

This ill-ſhap'd body with a daring foul. Dryd. and Lee. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prior. 
—— This ſovereign arbitrary ſoul 

Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. Blackmore. 
While life informs theſe limbs, the king reply'd, 

Well to deſerve be all my cares employ'd. Pope's Oyſſey. 

(2.) The drift is to inform their minds with fome method of 

reducing the laws into their original cauſes. Hecker. 
I have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 

Been well informed of them, and with cautions. Shakeſp. 

Our ruin, by thee inform'd, I learn. Milton. 

The long ſpeeches rather confounded than infermed his un- 

ing. Clarendon. 
The difficulty ariſes not from what 2 = 
from wrong ing our aotions. g by. 
Though T.may not be zble to infarm men more than they 
know, yet I may give them the occaſion to conſider. Temple. 
The ancients examined in what conſiſts the beauty of good 
res, as their works ſufficiently inform us. Dryden. 
He may be ignorant of theſe truths, who will never take 
the pains to employ his faculties to inform himſelf of 2 
e. 

To underſtand the common wealth, and religion, is enough: 
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A more proper 1 tends to make the narration more 
informing or beautiful. Broome Notes on the Iliad. 


I think it neceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, 
that the whole kingdom ſhould be informed in ſome parts of 
your character. Swift. 

(3-) Tertullus informed the governor againſt Paul. Acts. 


To Ix TOM. v. n. To give intelligence. 


It is the bloody buſineſs which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Inro'xMAL. adj. [from inform.] Irregular ; not compe- 


tent. A word not uſed. 
Theſe poor informal women are no more 
But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member, 
That ſets them. on. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Inro'xManT. n. / [French.] 1. One who gives informa- 


tion or inſtruction. 2. One who exhibits an accuſa- 

tion. | 
(1.) He believes the ſentence is true, as it is made up of 
terms which his informant underitands, though the ideas be 
unknown to him which his informant has under theſe words. 
Watts. 


InrorMa'TION. n. /. [informatio, Lat. from infor m.] 1. 


Intelligence given; inſtruction. 2. Charge or accuſation 


exhibited. 3. The act of informing or accuſing. 
(1.) But reaſon with the fellow, 

Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information, 

And heat the meſſenger who bids beware 

Of what is to be dreaded. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

The active iner mation of the intelle& filling the paſſive re- 
ception of the will, like form cloing with matter, grew ac- 
tuate into a third and diſtinct — * of practice. | 

South's Sermons, 

They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that the things they 
were continually to give and receive information about, might be 
the eaſier and quicker underſtood. Locke. 

He ſhould d the propriety of his words, and get ſome 
information in the ſubject he intends to handle. Swift. 

Theſe men have had longer opportunities of information, and 
are equally concerned with ourſelves. Rogers. 


Inro'rxMtEr. n. [from inform.) 1. One who gives in- 


ſtructionor intelligence. 2. One who difcovers offenders 
to the magiſtrate. 

(1.) This writer is either biaſſed by an inclination to believe 
the worſt, or a want of judgment to chuſe his infcrmerc, 


Swift. 
(2.) There were ſpies and informers ſet at work to watch the 
company. L'Eftrange. 
Let no court ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 
Nor fly infor mer watch theſe words to draw 
Within the reach of treaſon. Pofe. 
Informers are a deteſtable race of people, although ſometimes 


Swift, 


Inro'xMIDABLE. ad}. [in and formidabilis, Lat.] Not to 


be feared ; not to be dreaded. 
Of ſtren of co haughty, and of limb 
Heroick built, though of terreſtrial mold; 
Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Milton. 


IxrolRMuITv. n. , [from infor mis, Lat.] Shapeleſſneſs. 


From this narrow time 7 ſtation may enſue a ſmalneſs in 


the excluſion ; but this inferreth no inform: ty. 
Brown's Vulgar Erronars, 


Inro/nwous. adj. [infrme, Fr. informis, Latin.] Shape- 


leſs ; of no regular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informous and unſhapen, 
which ſhe faſhioneth after by lickgng them over, is an opinion 
delivered by ancient writers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Inro'xTUNATE. adj. [infortune, Fr. infortunatus, Latin. 


Unhappy. See UaroxTUNATE, which is commonly 


uſed. | 
Perkin, deſtitute of all hopes, having found all either falſe, 
faint, or infortunate, did gladly accept of the condition. 
Bacen's Henry VII. 


To 2 * v. a, [infrefus, Lativ.] To break. Not 
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Falling faſt, from gradual ſlope to ſlope, 
With wild imfrafed courſe ard leſſen'd roar, 
It gains a ſafer bed. Thom/on's Summer. 
Inrxa'ction, mn. /. [infration, Fr. infractio, Latin] 
The att of breaking; breach; violaiion of treaty. 
By the ſame gods, the juſtice of whoſe wrath 

Puniſh'd the ird ien of my former faith. Willer. 

The wolves, pretending an infra&ion in the abuſe of their 
hoſtages, fell upon the ſheep without their dogs. L'Ffirange. 

In rra'NGiBLE. adj. [in and fra»gib/e.| Not to be 
broken, 

The primitive atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, extremely 
compacted and hard, which compactedneſs and hardneſs is a 
demonſtration that nothing could be produced by them, ſince 
they could never cohere. . 

Ixneas/qQuency. . / [inſrequertia, Latin.] Uncommon- 
nels ; rari'y, 
Ide abſence of the gods, and the infrequency of objects, 
made her yield. Broome's Notes on the Odyſty. 
Ix ext 'QueEnNT. adj. (egen, Lat.] Rate; uncom- 
mon. | 
To Inrr1'GiparTeE. v. a. in and frigidus, Lat.] To chill; 
to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the ſurface of the li- 
= whole coldneſs did not infrigidate thoſe upper parts of 

e glaſs. | Boyle. 

To INtRINGE. v. a. [infrivgo, Latin.] 1. To violate ; 
to break laws or contracts. 2. To deſtroy; to hin- 
der. 

(r.) Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 

If the firſt man that did th' edi& infringe, 

Had anſwer d for his deed. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Having i»fring'd the law, I wave my right 


As king, and thus ſubmit myſelf to fight. Waller. 
(2.) Homilies, being plain and popular inftruftions, do not 
infringe the efficacy, although but — . Hecker. 
Bright as the deathleſs gods and happy, ſhe 
From all that may inf? inge delight is free, Walter. 


InrarNGEMENT. u. {trom infringe.) Breach ; viola- 
tion. 
The puniſhment of this in/7in2mert is proper to that juriſ- 
diction againſt which the contempt is. ' _Clarenden. 
Iv TRAIN GER. n. /. [from i#fringe.] A breaker; a vio- 


lator. 

A — habit ought to be without any lace, under a 
ſevere penalty to be inflicted on the infringers of the provincial 
conſtitution. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


Inru'xDIBULIFORM. . , [infunrdibulum and forma, Lat.] 
Of the ſhape of a funnel or tundiſh. 
Inzu'siaTE. a4. [in and furia, Lat.] Enraged ; rag- 


ing. 
9 At th other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. FO Milton. 
Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 

Th infariate hill forth ſhoots the pillar d flame. Thomſon. 
Inrusca'TiON. n. / [infuſcatus, Latin.] The act of dark- 
ening or blackening. | | 
To INFU'SE. v. a. [infuſer, Fr. infuſus, Latin.] 1. To 

rin; to inſtil. 2. To pour into the mind ; to inſpire 
into. 3. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle heat; to 
macerate ſo as to extract the virtues of any thing without 
boiling. 4. To make an infuſion with any ingredient ; to 
ſupply, to tincture, to ſaturate with any thing infuſed. 
Not uſed. 5. To inſpire with. Not uſed. 
(1.) Thou almoſt mak ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That fouls of animals inf:ſe themſelves - -*© pj! 
Into the trunks of men. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſcc 
That ſtrong Circean li ceaſe t rafiuuſes. | 
Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth. Denham. 
Why ſhould he deſie to have qualities infuſed into his ſon, 
which himſelf never poſſeſſed? Swift. 


Ircs/TAEERING. n. . [in and gathering. 


INak, in the names of places, ſignifies a 
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(2.) For when God's hand had written in the hearts 
Ot eur tirit ue s all the rules of good, 
So that their Kii ſurpaſs'd all arts p 
That er were vetore, or ſince the flood. Davies. 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe ; 

The mule inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire the muſe. 


Rojc. 

——  Heinfuſd 
Bal influence into th* unwary breaſt, Milton. 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ardour as will 


make them renowned, | Milian. 
——--——--- Meat muſt be with money bought; 
She therefore, upon ſecond thought, 
Lund, yet as it were by ſtealth, ; 
Some ſinal regard tor ſtute and wealth. Swift. 


(3.) Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them in a quart 
vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
(4.) Drink, infuſed with fleſh, will nouriſh faſter and eaſier 
than meat and drink together. Bacan's Natural Hifiory. 


5. Thou didſt fmile, R 
Infujed with a fortitude from heav'n. Shakeſp. Temteſ. 
Shakeſf. 


Infujed his breaſt with magnanimity, 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

Inru's1BLE. adj. [trom infuſe.] 1. Poſſible to be infuſed. 
2. Incapable of diſſolution; not fuſible ; that cannot be 
molten. 

(1.) From whom the doctrines being i2fu/ib/e into all, it will 
be more neceſſary to forewarn all of the danger of * 

mm. 

(2.) Vitrification is the laſt work of fire, and a fuſion of the 
falt and earth, wherein the fuſible falt draws the earth and i:- 
Fuſible part into one continuum. Brown's Vutgar Erraurs. 

Inrvu's10n., . , (infuſion, Fr. infuſie, Latin.] 1. The 
act of pouring in; inſtillation. 2. Ihe act of pouring 
into the mind; inſpiration. 3. Suggeſtion ; whiſper. 4. 
The act of ſteeping any thing in moiſt ure without boiling. 
5. The liquor made by infuſion, 

(1.) Our language has received innumerable elegancies and 

improvements from that infufon of Hebraiſms, which are deri- 

ma to it out of the poetical paſſages in holy writ. Ad. li ſon. 
(2.) We participate Chriſt partly by imputation, as when 
thoſe things which he did and ſuffered for us are imputed to us 
for righteouſneſs ; partly by habitual and real infufon, as when 

is inwardly beſtowed on earth, and afterwards more fully 

th our fouls and bodies in glory. Hcoler. 

(3.) They found it would be matter of great debate, and ſpend 
much time; during which they did not deſire their company, 
nor to be troubled with their infuſions. | Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wiſdom are of his own growth, not the 
echo or infufion of other men. | Swift. 

(4-) Repeat the infuſion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

(5.) To have the infy/en ſtrong, in thoſe bodies which have 
finer ſpirits, t the infuſion of the body oftner. Bacon. 

Inru'sive. adj. [from infuſe.] Having the power of in- 
fuſion, or being infuſed. A word not authoriſed. 

Still let my ſong a nobler note aſſume, 

And ſing th infufrue force of Spring on man. Thomſen. 

InGanna'TION. . / [ingannare, Italian.] Cheat; fraud; 
deception; juggle 3 deluſion ; impoſture 3 trick 3 fight. 
A word neither uſed nor neceſſary. 

Whoever ſhall reſign their reaſons, either from the root of 
deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt ſuch trivial inganmna- 
tions from others, are within the line of vulgarity. own. 

Inca'Te./ n. /. [in and gate.] Entrance; paſſage in. An 
2 perſon ſtoppeth the ite of allthat evil which 

One e ingate evil which is 
looked for, and holdeth in all thoſe which are at his back. 
| | Spenſer on Ireland. 
The act of get- 
the feaſt of ingathering, when thou haſt 
the fd. F. . $6. 
meadow, from the 


Gibſon's Camden. 


- 


ting in the barve 


Thou ſhalt 
thered in thy — out' of 


Saxon inz, of the ſame import. 
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To INGE MINATE. v. . [ingemino, Lat.] To double; to 


He would often ingeminate the word peace, peace. Garen. 
In cGeMINA'TION. n. / [in and geminatio, Latin.] Repe- 
tition ; reduplication. 
InGeE'NDERER. #. . [from ingender.] He that generates. 
See EnGen ge 
In GE'NERABLE. adj. [in and generate.] Not to be pro- 
duced or brought into being. g 
Divers naturaliſts eſtee m the air, as well as other elements, to 
be iagenerable and incorruptible. Boyle. 
Ince 'NERATE. |} adj. | ingeneratus, Latin.] 1. Inborn ; 
In Gy 'NERATED. innate ; inbred. 2. Unbegotten. Not 
commonly uſcd. 

(1.) Thoſe virtues were rather fei and affected things to 
ſerve his ambition than true qualities ingenerate in his judgment 
or nature. Bacon's Henry VII. 

In divers children their ingenerate and ſeminal powers he deep, 
and are of ſlow diſcloſure, Wotton. 

Thoſe noble habits are ingenerated in the foul, as religion, 
gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

(2.) Yet ſhall we demonſtrate the fame, from perſons pre- 
ſumed as far from us in condition as time; that is, our firſt and 
ingenerated forefathers. Brown. 

INGENIOUS. adj. [ingenieux, Fr. ingenioſs, Latin.] 1. 
Winy ; inventive; ' 40x68 of genius. 2. Mental ; in- 
tellectual. Not in uſe. 

"Tis a per lous boy, 


I. 
144 quick, 1agenious, forward, capable. Shakeſp. 
Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has employed much 
eloquence to that truth in his preface, but has in one of 
has given a noble example of it. Boyle. 
The more ingenious men are, the more they are apt to trouble 
themſelves. Temple. 
(2.) The king is mad: how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, 
That I ſtand up, and have mgenious feeli 

| OE my hvge Sreonef boner V wane ball . Shaleſp. 
Ixcr/niousLy. adv. [from ingenious.] Wittily ; ſubtily. 
I will not pretend to judge by common fears, or the ſchemes 
of men too ing eniouſiy politick. Temple. 
Ix GE NIOUSsN ESS. n. / [from ingeniaus ] Wittineſs ; ſub- 
tilty; ſtrength of genius. 
Lhe greater of ingemiouſneſs there is in the prac- 
tice I am diſapproving, the more dangerous it is. . 
InGce'niTe. adj. [ingenitus, Latin.] Innate ; inborn ; na- 

tive ; ingenerate. | 
affirms the mind to be at firſt a mere raſa tabula; 
and that notions are not ingenite, ani! imprinted by the finger 
of Nature, but by the latter and more id impreſſions of 
ſenſe, being only the reports of obſervation, and the reſult of ſo 
many repeated experiments. South. 

We give them this ingenite, moving force, 

That makes them always downward take their courſe. 
Blackmore, 
Incenu'try. n. / [ingenuite, Fr. from ingenuo:s.] 1. 
N Openneſs ; fairneſs ; candour; freedom from diſſimulation. 
2. [From ingenious.] Wit; invention; genius; ſubtilty; 


acuteneſs. ; 
45 Such of high quality, or other of icular note, as 
ſhall fall under my pen, I ſhall not let paſs without their due 


character, being part of my profeſſed ingenuity. Wotton. 
My conſtancy I to the planets give; 
My truth, to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and openneſs 
To jeſuits; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. Donne. 
T know not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, that men 
can fo put off ing enri ty, and the native greatneſs of their kind, 
as to to fo baſe, fo ignoble a vice. 
| . of — * 
If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, directly confeſs, 
you muſt commend L and pardon the fault, be it 
what it will. : Locle. 
(.) Thef are but the frigiditics of wit, and become not the 
grains of manly ingesui ties. Brown's Yulger Errours. 


I N G 
The ancient atomical h might have ſlept for ever, 
had not the ingenuity of the preſent age recalled it its urn 


and filence. ; Glanvillle. 
Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, ingezuity of diſcourſe, 
nor fineneſs of converſation, to entertain or delight any one. 


| South. 
A pregnant inſtance how far virtue fi ingenuity, and 
how much an honeſt ſimplicity is preferable to fine parts and 
ſubtile ſpeculations. Woodward. 
INGE'NUOUS. adj. [ingenuus, Latin.] 1, Open; fair; 
candid ; generous ; noble. 2. Freeborn ; nor of ſervile 
extraction. | 
(r-) Many ſpeeches there are of Job's whereby his wiſdom 
and other virtues may appear ; but the glory of an ingenuous 
mind he hath purchaſed by theſe words only, Behold I will lay 
mine hand upon my mouth ; I have ſpoken once, yet will I not 
therefore maintain argument ; yea twice, howbeit he that cauſe 
further I will not proceed. Heoker , 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch an ingenuous and noble 
ardour, as would not fail to make many of them renowned. 
Milton on Education, 
If an ingenuous deteſtation of falſehood be but carefully and 
early inſtilled, that is the true and genuine method to obviate 
diſhoneſty. Locke. 
(2.) Subjection, as it preſerves property, peace, and ſafety, 
fo it will never diminiſh rights nor ingenuous liberties, 
King Charles, 
Ince: 'nuousLy. adv. [from ingenuous.] Openly ; fairly; 
candidly ; generouſly 
| — [ngenuouſly I ſpeak, 
No blame belongs to thee. Shakeſp. Timon, 
It was a notable obſervation of a wiſe father, and no leſs ia- 
genuouſly confeiſed, that thoſe which held and perſuaded preſ- 
ſure 3 wert commonly intereſted. Bacon. 
I will ingenucuſly coatels, that the helps were taken from 
divines of the church of Engiand. 


Ince'nuvousness. mn. J [from ingenuous.] Openneſs ; 
fairneſs ; candour. 


IA ar. n. /. [ingenium, Lat.] Genius 3 wit. Not in 
uſe. 


Whatever of the production of his iageny comes into foreign 

parts, is highly valued. Boyle. 

To INGE'ST. v. a. [ingeſtus, Lat.] To throw into the 
ſtomach. 


Nor will we affirm that iron, ingefled, receiveth in the belly 

of the oſteridge no alteration. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 

Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 

Through which ingeffed meats with eaſe deſcend. Blackm. 

Incz'sTION. n. / [from inge/t.] The act of throwing in- 
to the ſtomach. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenſion, which 
is performed by the daily ingeffion of milk and other food, that's 
in a ſhort time after digeſted 1ato blood. Harvey. 

INGLO'RIOUS. adj. [inglor ius, Latin.] Void of honour ; 
mean; without glory. 
Left fear return them back to Egypt, chuſing 

Ing lor iou life with ſervitude. Milton, 

It was never held #2g/orious or derogatory for a king to be 
guided by his great council, nor diſhonourable for ſubjects to 


yield and bow to their king. Heowel, 
Yet though our army brought not conqueſt home, 
I did not from the fight 522 or ious come. Dryden. 


Ix 6Lu'x10U5LY. adv. [from ing lorious.] With ignouiay ; 
with want of glory. 
This vaſe the chief o'ercome, 
Repleniſh'd not ingle:10uſly at home. Pote. 
IIncgorT. n. /. [/ingat, French ; or ſtom ingegaten, melted. 
Dut.] A mals of metal. 
Some others were new driven, and diſtent 


Into great i2.70ts, and to we ſquare. Spenſer , 
4 If thou art rich, 4 E 

For like an ais, whoſe back s with anzats bound, 

Thou hear'ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 

Aud d:2th unloadeth thee. Shahejp. Me. ſ. h Meat. 
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+ Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 
Ihgots of gold and filver heap'd on high. Dryden's Es. 
| Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinſically and 


ſolidly valuable. ior, 

To IN GAA FT. v. a. [in and gr ] 1. To propagate trees 
by infition. 2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the 
ſtock of another; as, be ingratted an apple upon a crab. 
3. To plant or introduce any thing not native. 4. To fix 
deep; to ſettle. 


(1. Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to ingraff, how to inoculate. May's Virgil. 
(3.) ——— All his works on me, | 

Good or not good, i27zraft; my merits thoſe 

Shall perfect, and for thoſe alone. Milton. 
As next of kin, Achilles“ arms I claim; 

This fellow would ingraf? a foreign name 

Upon our ſtock. Dryden. 

(4-) For a ſpur of diligence, we have a natural thirſt after 

Knowledge ingrafced in us. Heoker . 


"Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an i27raf? infirmity. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Ingrafted love he bears to Ciſar. Shakeſp. Jul. Caſar. 
InGRxAa'tTMENT. n. , [from ingraſt.] 1. Ihe act of in- 
grafting. 2. The ſprig ingrafted. 
InGra'TE. adj, (ingratus, Latin; ingrat, French.] 
In Gxa'TEFUL, F [ngrate is proper, but ingratefu! lets 
proper than ungrateful. 1. Ungratetul ; unthankful. 2. 
apleaſing to the ſenſe. 
(1.) That we have been familiar, 


1NH 
That Adam, now enfore'd to ſhut his eyes, 


Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc'd. Milton, 
By this way ot analyſis we may proceed from co to 
ingredients, and from mations to the forces ing them ; 
and in general, tram effects to their cauſes, from particular 


cauſes to more general ones, till the argument end in the more 
general. Newton's Opticks, 
I have often wondered, that learning is not thought a proper 
irgredient in the education of a woman of quality or fortune. 
Addiſon's Guar diun, 

Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent igre«tents 

in a public character. Rogers. 
Water is the chief iagredient in all the animal fluids and 
folids. Arbuthnot on Ali ments. 
(̃ 2.) Spleen is a bad ingredient i to any other diſtemper. Temp. 
I'nGxESs. u. / [ingreſſus, Laiin.} Entrance ; power of 
entrance; intromithon. | 
All putrefactions come from the ambient body; either by in- 
greſs of the ſubſtance of the ambient body into the body putre- 
fied ; or elſe by excitation of the body putrefied. by the body 


ambient. Bacon Natural Hiffory. 

Thoſe air-bladders, by a fudden ſubſidence, meet again by 

the ingreſs and egreis of the air. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

InGrt's$10n. . . | ingreſſion, French; ingreſſio, Lat.] 
The act of — entrance. h 

The fire would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too ſuddenly, 

and break it all in pieces mgreffon. Dighy on Bodies. 


to. 
I'nNGUINAL. ad}. [niet Ped; inguen, 
longing to the groin. 
The plague ſeems to be a 


t.] Be- 
particular diſeaſe, charaReriſed. 


. 2 
1 ow much. . COVTOHANUT, / . . 
As > Jegen'rate,. you iagrate revolts. 7 Shake). To InGU'LF. v. a. [in and gulf.] 1. To ſwallow up in a 
—__ an vaſt N 
He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault ? | = » F 
Whoſe but his — 1 he had of me Paſs d underneath . 4. he falls Milton. 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, „ EIT ofa lar Vn : 
Gufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall. ** Milton. 
—— Perfidious and ingrate / _— redundant; 
His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. Pore Odyſſey. } _— ' K. 115 his 2 _ Phi 
( 2.) The cauſes of that which is unpleaſing or ingrate to the Ing v__ 2 _ — quick en R hte libr. 
hearing, may receive light by that which is pleaſing and great- (2.) If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail or not, 
ful to the che. Eacon's Natural Hiflory. e "Ss 1 ourſelves into aſſured danger. Hayward. 


| He gives no i1grateful food. Milton. 
«To INGrA'TIATE. L. 4, [in and gratra, Lat.] To put in 
ſavour ; to recommend to kindneſs. It has with before the 
rſon whoſe favour is ſought. 
. Thoſe have been far from receiving the rewards of ſuch in- 
gratiatings with the people. King Charter. 
Their managers make them ſee armies in the air, and give them 
their word, the more to ingratiate themſelves with them, that 
ay” ſignify nothing leſs than future flaughter and deſolation. Ad. 
oliticians, who would rather ingratiate- themſelves with 
their ſovereign than promote his real ſervice, accommodate his 
counſels to hie inclinations. 
IxGra'TITUDE. n. / [irgratitude, French ; in and 
tude.) R-tribution of evil for good; unthankfulne 
: Ineratitude thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, | 
Than the ſex moniter. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
Ingratitude 1s abhorred both by God and man, and ven- 
geance attends thoſe that repay evil for good. L'Eftrange. 
Nor was it with inzratizude return d, : 
In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn'd ; 
One joy poſſeſs d em both, and in one grief they mourn'd. Dry. 
IncxE'Dient. . / [ingredient, French; ingredie s, 
Latin.] 1. Component part of a body, 2 of dit- 
ferent materials. It is commonly uſed of the ſimples of a 
medicine. 2. It is uſed by Temple with into, properly, 
but not according to cuſtom. 
(.) The ointment is made of divers ingredients, whereof the 
— og come by is the moſs upon the ſkull of a dead man un- 


ati- 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory; 
So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental fight, 


To lncu'rGITATE. v. a. [ingurgito, Latin.] To twallow 


down. | Di@. 


InGuURGEFTA'THON. n, { [from ingurgitate.] The act of 


ſwallowing. 


Incu's TABLE. adh. [in and guſto, Lat.] Not perceptible 


by the taſte. 

As for their taſte, if the cameleon's nutriment be air, nei- 
ther can the tongue be an inſtrument thereof ; for the body of 
the element is inguflable, void of all ſapidity, and without 
any action. of the tongue, is, by the rough artery, or wizzen, 
conducted into the lungs. own's Fulgar Errours. 


Speflator. Imna'BILE. adj. [inbabile, French; inhabilis, Lat.] Un- 


ſkilful ; unready ; unfit ; unqualified. 
To Inn BIT. wv. 4. [habito, Latin.] To dwell in; to hold 
as a dweller. | 


Not all are partakers of that grace whereby Chriſt inhabiteth 
whom he faveth. hap 4 Hooker . 
They ſhall build houſes and inhabit them. Ifaiab. 
She ſhall be inhabited of devils. Baruch. 

To INH BIT. v. n, To dwell ; to live. — "Ns 
Learn what creatures there inhabrt. Milton. 


They fay, wild beaſts inhabit here; 
But grief and wrong ſecure my fear. Waller. 
InHa'BITABLE. adj. [from inbabit.] 1. Capable of afford- 
ing habitation. 2. [inbabitable, French] Incapable of 
inhabitants; not habitable ; uninhabitable. 


(i.) The fixed ſtars are all of them ſuns; Not in uſe. 
vs are 0 | 
nbabitable planets moving about them. ; you of 
(2.) The frozen ri of the Alps, Loc 
Or any other ground inbabitable, = Rich, II. 
IX AIT ANCE, 73. /. [from inbabit.] — 
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So the ruins yet reſting in the wild moors, teftify 2 former 
mbabitance. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Inna'siTawnT. A. , [from inhabit.) Dweller ; one that 
lives or reſides in a place. 
In this place yp 6 report that they ſaw inhabitants, which 
were very fair and fat people. Abbot. 
If the fervgur of the fun were the ſole cauſe of blackneſs in 
any land of negroes, it were alſo reaſonable that inhabitants of 
the fame latitude, ſubjected unto the ſame vicinity of the fun, 
ſhould alſo partake of the fame hue, Brown. 
For his fuppoſet love a third 
Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 
And ſtands amaz'd to find his dear 
A wild intabiiant of th' air. 
What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard iz:a6:tant contends is ri She: Pofe. 
InraBrraTION. n. /. [from iohabit.] 1. Habitation ; 
place of dwelling. 2. The act of inhabiting or planting 
with dwellings ; ſtate of being inhabited. 3. Quantity of 
inhabitants. 


Waller. 


(1.) Univerſal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation periſh'd. Wilton's Agoniftes. 
(2.) By knowing this place we ſhall the better judge of 
the beginning of nations, and of the world's inhabitation. 
| Raleigh. 
(3) We ſhall rather admire how the earth contained its in- 
habitation than doubt it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
IxHa'BiTte. n. /. [from inbabit.] One that inhabits; a 
dweller. 
The fame name is given unto the inlanders, or midland inha- 
bi tere, of this iſland. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Woe to the inbabiters of the earth. Kew. viii. 13. 
They ought to underſtand, that there is not only ſome inha- 
biter in this divine houſe, but alſo ſome ruler. Derham. 
Jolnna'Lls. wv. a. [inhalo, Latin.] To draw in with air; 
to inſpire: oppoſed to exhale or expire. 
Martin was walking forth to inhale the freſh breeze of the 
evening. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
But from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 


The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. Pope's Odyſſey. 
There ſits the py on the graſſy turf, 
Inlaling healthful the deſcending ſun. Thomſcn. 


In1arxmoNnious. adj. [in and harmonious.] Unmuſical; 
not ſweet of ſound. 
Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his numbers in- 
harmonious, I could recommend for the ſoftneſs and delicacy, but 
muſt decline for the looſeneſs, of his thoughts. Felton. 
The identity of found may appear a little inharmonicus, and 
ſhock the ear. Broome. 


To Inxz're. v. n. [inhereo, Latin.] To exiſt in ſomething 
elſe. 


For, nor in nothing, nor in _ 
Extreme and ſcattering bright, can love inhere. Donne. 
They do but inhere in their ſubject which ſupports them; 
their being is a ence on a ſubject. Digby on Bodies. 
Innr'xENT. adj. [inberent, French; inbærens, Lat.] 1. 
Exiſting in ſomething elſe, fo as to be inſeparable from it. 
2. Naturally conjoined ; innate ; inborn. 
| (1.) —— TI will not do't | 
Leſt I ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth; 
And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A molt 1nþerent baſeneſs. Shakeſpeare's Coriclanus. 
2.) I mean not the authority which is annexed to your office : 
I ſpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your perſon. 


Dryden's Juv. 

The power : 
ſtone ; and a power to be ſo drawn is a part of the complex 
one of iron; which powers paſs for inherent qualitiess Locke. 
Animal oil is various according to principles inherent in it. 
Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
They will be ſure to decide in favour of themſelves, and talk 
much of their inherent᷑ right. Swift. 
The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be ſubſiſtent, than 
the idea of redneſs was juſt now found to be inherent in the 


' blood, or that of whitenels in the brain. Bently. 


of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a load- 
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The obligations we are under of diſtinguiſhing ourſelves as 
much by an inberent and habitual, as we are already diftinguiſh- 
ed by an external and relative holineſs. | Bentley. 

Te Ix HER TT. v. a. [enheriter, French.] 1. To teceixe or 
poſſeſs by inheritance. 2. To poſſeſs ; to obtain poſſoſdon 
of : in Shakeſpeare. Not uſed. 


1.) Treaſon is not inherited, my lord. Shakeſp. 
hy, all deli-hts are vain ; but that moſt vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd doth inherit pain. Shakeſp. 


Prince is valiant: for the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit of his father he hath, like lean, ſteril land, manured 
with excellent good ſtore of fertile ſherris. Shakeip. 

Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the earth. Mat. 

The fon can receive from his father good things, without 
empire, that was veſted in him for the good of others ; and 
therefore the ſon cannot claim or inberit it by a title, which is 
founded wholly on his own private . Lacſe. 

We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who has 4 
right to ſucceed him in it, and inherit it from him. I ocke. 

Unwilling to fell an eſtate he had ſome proſpect of inheriting, 
he formed delays. | Addiſon. 

(2.) He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury fo much gold under a tree, ; 
And never after to inherit it. Shakeſp. Titus Andromcus. 
Inne'rITABLE. adj. (from inherit.] U tanimiſſible by iu- 
heritance ; obtainable by ſucceſſion. 

A kind of inheritable eſtate accrued unto them. Carew. 

By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not inheritable ta 
him by deſcent. Hayward. 

Was the power the fame, and from the ſame original in 
Moſes as it was in David? And was it inberitable in one and 
not in the other ? Locke. 

IVMEAITAN CE. . , [from inherit.] 1. Patrimony , 
hereditary poſſeſſion, 2. The reception of poſſeſſion by 
hereditary right. 3. In Shakeſpeare, poſſeſſion. 

(1.) When the fon dies, let the inheritance 
Deſcend unto the daughter. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us in our father's 
| houſe ? | Gen. xXXi. 14 
Claim our juſt inheritance of old. Milton. 
Oh dear, unhappy babe! muſt I bequeath thee 
Only a fad inheritance of woe 
Gods ! cruel gods! can't all my pains atone, 
Unleſs they reach my infant's guiltleſs head Smith, 


(2.) Men are not proprietors of what they have merely for 
themſelves, their children have a title to part of it, which comes 
to be wholly theirs, when death has put an end to their parents 


uſe of it ; and this we call inheritance. Lacie. 
(3.) You will rather ſhew our general lowts 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shakeſ. Coriolanus, 


In He'rITOR. n. , [from inherit. ] An heir; one who re- 
ceives any thing by ſucceſſion. 
You, like aletcher, out of whoriſh loins, 
Are pleas d to breed out your mberitcrs. Shakeſp. 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie -in 
this box ; and muſt the inberitar himſelf have no more? 
* Shahkeſp. 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do not make void, 
but they mulct it in the imberitors ; for the children of ſuch 
marriages are not admitted to inherit above a third part of their 
parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantic. 
INHe'RITRESS. n. , [from inberiter.] An heirels; a 
woman that inherits. 
He had given artificially ſome hopes to marry Anne, mbe- 
ritreſs to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacen's Henry VII. 
Inaz'riTRIX. n. / [from inheriter.] An beirets. This 
is now more commonly uſed, though inheritreſs be a word 
more analogically Engliſh. 
No feme 
Should be inheritrix in Salike land, Shakeft. Hen. V. 
To IxMEIRSE. v. a. [in and berſe.] To incloſe in a funeral 
monument. 
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See, where he lies, inherſed in the arms 

Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. Shakeſteare. 

Inn:z%1ox. n. / [inhefto, Latin] Inherence; the ftate 
of exiſting in ſomething elle. 

Te [xn1'sBIT. v. a. [inhibeo, Lat. inhiber, French.] 1. 
To reitrain ; to hinder ; to repreſs ; to check. 2. To pro- 
hibit; to forbid. 

(.) Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to ceaſe the 
hiccough ; and vinegar put to the noftrils or gargeriſed doth it 
alſo, for that it is aſtringent, and inhrbiteth the motion of the 
ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The ſtars and planets being whirled about with great velo- 
city, would ſuddenly, did nothing inłibit it, be ſhattered in 
pieces. Ray on the Creation. 

Their motions alſo are excited and in{ibited, are moderated 


and managed, by the objects without them. Bentley. 
(2.) All men were intibited by proclamation, at the diffolu- 
tion, ſo much as to mention a parliament. Clarendon. 
Ayiiffe. 


Burial may not be inhi5rted or denied to any one. 
InnisiTLON. #. / (inhibition, Pr. fbi Latin.} 1. 
Piohlbition; embargo. 2. [In law.] Iabibition is a writ 
to inhibit or forbid a judge trom farther proceeding in the 
cauſe depending before him. Inhibition is moſt commonly 

a writ iſſuing out of a higher court Chriſtian to a lower 
and inferior upon an appeal; and prohibition out of the 
king's court to a court Chrittian, or to an inferior tempor: | 
court. Cowell, 

(t.) He might be judged to have impoſed an envious inhibi- 
tion on it, becauſe himſelf has not ſtock enough to maintain the 
trade. Government of the Tongue. 

To Inno'LD. v. a. [in and Held.] To have inherent ; to 
contain in itſelf. 

It is diſputed, whether this light firſt created be the fame 
which the fun inholdeth and caſteth forth, or whether it had con- 
tinuance any longer than till the fun's creation. Raleigb. 

Id HOo“s Ir ABLE. adj. fin and hr/pitable.] Affording no 
kindneſs nor entertainment to ſtrangers. 
All places elſe 
Inheſyitable appear, and defolue ; 
Nor knowing us, nor known. Milos. 
Since toſs d from fhores to hores, from lands to lands, 
Ini of; itable rocks, and barren fans. Dr yden's Virgil. 
Inno'sriraBLy. adv. [from inhoſpitable.) Unkincly to 
ſtrangers. 


Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves 
Inhoſtitably ; and kills their infant males. Milton. 
Inno'selTABLENESS.? n. / (in and hoſpitality ; inhoſpi- 
InnvosrtTALITY. ; talite, Fr.] Want of hoſpitali- 
; want of courteſy to ſtrangets. 
INSU MAN. adj. [inbumain, F r. inbumanus, Latin.] Bar- 
barous; favage ; cruel; uncompaſſionate. 

A juſt war may be proſecuted after a very unjuſt manner ; by 
perfidious breaches of our word, by inhur:an cruelties, and by 
aſſaſſinations. Atterbury. 

The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more inhuman 
was the puniſhment, and the ſufferer more innocent. Suit. 


Princes and peers attend ! while we mpart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope's Odyſey. 


Innuma'niTyY. a. ,. {[inbumanite, French ; from inbu- 


man.] Cruelty ; favageneſs ; barbarity. 


Love which lover hurts is inhumanity. Sidney. 
The rudeneſs * muſt make up 1 mcring 
Juſtice with inbumant im ; ö es. 
— ing fell, mY 
And joyleſs indumanity pervades, 
| Rad pea REP Themſon's Sfring. 
wav LY. adv. [from i:-buman.] Savagely ; cruelly ; 
= O what are theſe 
Death's minſters, _— 
Inbumanly to men; 
Ten thouſand fold the fin of dw who fow 
His brother ! Mz Xen, 


EW 


I, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of all true polite- 
neſs and refinement in converſation, think my elf moſt inhumanty 
treated by my countcymen, g Suit. 

TolNnnuMaTe. ? v. a. [inbumer, Fr. buno, Lat.] To 
To Innu'me. bury ; to inter. 
Werping they bear the mangled heaps of flain, 
In5ume the natives of their native plain. Pope's O. Hey. 


Te IIC T. v. a. [injecus, Latin.] 1. To throw in; 10 
dart in. 2. Jo threw up ; to caſt up. 

(1.) Angels jajed thoughts into our minds, and know ous 
cogitatious. Clanville. 

(2.) Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inject on mound. Pope. 
Injt'cTtion. n. / linjectian, Fr. injectio, Lat.] 1. The 
act of calting in. 2. Any medicine made to be injedted 
by a ſyringe, or any other inſtrument, into any part of the 
body. Quincy. 3. The act of filling the veffels with 
wax, or any other proper matter, to ſhew their ſhapes and 
1 often done by anatomilts. Quincy 3 
1 is Halt powdered was, by the ted r1jedi2n of well. 
Alen charcoal, made to fath like metas alter.” Boyle. 
InimiTaBl'LITY. . , [from inimitable.) Jncapacity to 
be imitated. . 

Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome underſtand- 
ing ; or rather they are the ſame with that underſtanding itſelf, 
conſidered as varionſly repreſentative, according to the various 
modes of izimitability or participation. Norris. 

IntMITABLE, adj, ( inimitabilis, Lat. inimitable, French ] 
Above imitation ; not to be copied. 


The portal ſhone, inimitable on carth 
By model, or by ſhading drawn. Million. 
What is moſt exce Hent is moſt ini mit able. Denbam. 
And imitate the iittable force. Dryden. 


Virgil copied the ancient ſculptors, in that inimitable deſcrip- 

tion of military fury in the temple of Janus. 
Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
IVI MIT ASL. ady. [from inimitable.) In a manner not 
to be imitated; to a degree of excellence above imi- 

tation. 
A man could not have been always blind who thus :n/mitably 
copies nature. Pepe Eſay in Hemer. 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figure ſhine, 


Tnimitably wrought with ſkill divine. Pope. 
Charms {ſuch as thine, inimitably great. 7. 

To Injo'in. v. a. [enjoindre, Fr. injungo, Latin.] 1. To 
command; to enforce by authority. See Enjoin. 2. 


In Shakeſpeare, to join. Not ufed. | 
(r.) Laws do not only teach what is good, but they izjarn 


it ; they have in them a certain conſtraining force. Hooker. 
This garden tend, our pleaſant taſk injoin'd. Milton. 
(2.) —— The Ottomites | 
Steering with due courſe towards the ifle of Rhodes, 
Have there injoin d them with a fleet. Shakeſp. 


In!/QuiTous. adj. [inique, Fr. from iniquity.] Unjuſt ; 


1.) There is greater or leſs probability of an happy iſſue to 
1 war, — to the righteoulneſs ni gue 

cauſe for which it was commenced. 

(2.) Want of the knowledge of God is the cauſe of all ini- 


quity amongſt men. Hooker. 
Wearied with their inrquities, withdraw 
His from amon Milton. 


them. ö 
In1'TiaL. adj. initial. Fr. initialis, from initium, Latin. ] 
1. Placed at the beginning. 2. Incipient ; not com- 
lete. as 
7675) In the editiens, which had no more than the anitiat 
letters of names, he was made by ra - * 


1 


( 2.) Moderate labour of the body conduces to the prefervn- 
tion of health, and cures -many i=i:ral dileaiesz but the toil of 
the mind deſtroys health, and generates maladies. Har vey. 

The ſchools have uſed a middle term to expreſs this affec- 
tion, and have called it the 7 u/ial fear of God. Roger-. 
To lvi'tiary. v. a, [initier, Fr. initio, Lat] To en- 

iet; to inſtruct in the rudiments of an art; to place in a 

new ſtate ; to put into a new ſociety. 

Providence would only initiate mankind into the uſeful know- 
ledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt to employ our induſtry. 
More's Antidote againfl Atheiſm. 
To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an ordinary 
{kill in the governour is enough. Locke en Education. 
He was ixi ſiated into half a dozen clubs before he was one 
and twenty. Spectator. 
No ſooner was a convert initiated, but, by an eaſy figure, he 
became a new man. Addiſon. 
To In1'T1aTE. v. n. Todo the firſt part; to perform the 
ficit rie. 
The king himſelf inittates to the pow'r, 
Scatters with quiv'ring hand the facred flour, 
And the ſtream ſprinkles. Pope's Odyſſey. 


In ITI ATE. adj. [initie, French; initiatus, Latin.] Un- 


practiſed. WP 
f | My ſtrange and ſelf-abuſe 
Is the initiate fear ; that wants hard uſe : 
We're y<t but young. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
IxniTra'TiOoNn. n. /. [in itiatia. Lat. from initiate.} The 
reception, admillion, or entrance of a new comer into 
any art or ſtate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into Chriſtian life, 
is more ſummarily compriſed in the ferm of baptilm, the cere- 
mony of this init12/15n inſtituted by Chriſt. Hammen.d. 

Silence is the firſt thing that is taught us at our iii] 
into ſacred myſteries. Breome's Notes ta the Od vſſey. 

Ixzucu'xpity. n. , [ in and jucundity. ] Unpleatant- 
neſs. 

InjJu'picaBLe. 4%. [in and judice, Latin.] Not cogni- 
zahle by a judge. 

Injupr'ciat. adj. [in and judicial.) Not according to 
form of law. Di#. 

Injupi'ciovus. adj. [in and judicious ] Void of judg- 
ment; without judgn.ent. Uled both of perſons and 
things. 0 

A philoſopher would either think me in jeſt, or very injudi- 
cious, if I took the earth for a body regular in itſelf, if com- 

with the reſt of the univerſe. Burnet. 

A. ſharp wit may find ſomething in the wiſeſt man, hereby 
to expoſe him to the contempt of 1njudicious people. Trllatſon. 

IxjuprciousLy. adv. [from injudicious.] With ill judg- 
meat ; not wiſely. 
Scaliger injudiciouſſy condemns this deſcription. Broome. 
Ixju'xncTion. . , [from injein; injunddus, ixjundtio, 
Latin.] 1. Command ; order ; precept. 2. [In law.] 
Injundion is an interlocutory decree out of the chancery, 
fomerimes to give poſſeſſion unto the plaintiff for want of 
appearance in the defendants, ſometimes to the king's or- 
dinary court, and ſometimes to. the court-chriſtian, to ſtay 


proceeding. Convell. 
(x) The inſtitution of God's law is deſcribed. as being eſta- 
bliſhed by ſolemn injunctf ion. Hooker. 


My duty cannot ſuffer 


Tobey in all your daughter's hard commands; 
Though the injunction be to bar my doors, 
And 


et this tyrannous night take hold upon you. Shateſp. 
For, ſtil! they knew; and ought t' have hill remember d 
The high injunction, not to taſte that fruit, 


Whoever tem pted. Milton. 


The ceremonies of the church are neceſſary as the injundiion: 


of lawful authority, the practice of the primitive church, and 
the general rules of deceacy. | 


South. 


I N K 
To I'njune. v. a. [injuirr, Fr. „juris, Latin] 1 To 
hurt unjuſtly ; to miſchief undeſervecly ; to wrong. 2. 
To annoy ; to affect with any inconvenience. 
(1.) They ijure by chance in a crowd, and without a de- 


ſign then hate always whom they have once injured. Temple. 
Forgiveneſs to the :njur'd does belong; 


But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. Dryden. 
(2.) Leſt heat ſhould 7xjure us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milton. 


I'xjure. . /. [from i:jure] He that hurts another un- 
juſtly ; one who wrongs another. 
III deeds are well turn d back upon their authors; 
And gainſt an ajurer, the revenge is juſt. Ben. Johnſon. 
The upright judge will countenance right, and diſcounte- 
nance wrong, whoever be the mjurer or the ſufferer. 
Atterbury. 
InJu'zrovs. adv. [ſrom injury ; infurius, Lat. injuricux, 
French.] 1. Unjuſt; invaſive of another's rights. 2. 
Guilty of wreng or injury. 3. Miſchievous; unjuſtly 
hurtful. 4. Detractory; contumelivus ; reproachful z 
wrongful. 
(r.) Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakeſp. Oumbeline. 
Injuricus ſtrength would rapine till excuſe, 
By off ring terms the weaker muſt refuſe. Dryden. 
(2.) Yet beauty, though i2jzrious, hath ſtrange power, 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once poſſeſt. Milton's Agonzſter. 
(J.) Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have not done 
what we can to undo our fault, or at leaſt to hinder the injuri- 
os conſequences of it from proceeding. Tillotſon. 
(4.) A priſon, indeed injurious, becauſe a priſon, but elſe 
well teſtitying affeftivn, becauſe in all reſpects as commodious 
as a priſon can be. | Sidney, 
It is natural for a man, by directing his prayers to an image, 
to ſuppoſe the being he prays to repreſented by that image : 
which how injurious, how contumelious mult it be to the glo- 
rious nature of God? Scuth. 
If injurious appellations were of any advantage to a caule, 
what appellations would thoſe deſerve who endeavour to ſow 
the ſeeds of ſedition ? Swift. 
InJu'xtousLy. adv. [from injurious.] Wrongfully ; hurt- 
fully with injuſtice, with contumely. 
Nor ought he to negle& the vindication of his character, 
when it is 11njuriouſly attacked. Pope and Cay. 
IxJu'xtousNess. #. /. [from injurious.] Quality of being 
injurious. 
Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather through ſudden ne- 
ceſſities of tate, than any propenſity either to injuriouſneſs or 
reſſion. King Charles. 
INJURY. . , [injuria, Lat. injure, Fr.] 1. Hurt with- 
out juſtice. 2. M chief; detriment. 3. Annoyance. 
4. Contumelious language; repioachſul appellation. A 
French mode of ſpeech, not now in uſe. 
(1.) The places were acquired by juſt title of victory; and 
therefore in keeping of them no inju y was offered. Hayward. 
Riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs, 
And Nag and outrage. Milton. 
2 y times we do injury to a cauſe by dwelling upon 
trifling arguments. Watts's Logich. 
.) Great juries mice and rats do in the fields. Marti m. 
(4-) Caſting off the reſpects fit to be continued between great 
kings, he fell to bitter invectives againſt the French king; and 
ſpake all the injuries he could deviſe of Charles. Baccn. 
Inju'sTICE. n. / [injuſtice, Fr. injuſtitia, Lat.] Iniqui- 
ty 3 wrong. : ; 
Cunning men can be guilty of a thouſand injufices without 
being diſcovered, or at leaſt without being puniſhed. Frei. 
INK. n. /. [encre, Fr. inchieftro, Italian.) 1. The black 
liquor with which men write. 2. {x# is uſed for any li- 
guor with which they write: as, red int; green ink. 
(1.) Mourn boldly my iat; for while ſhe looks upon you, 
your blackneſs will ſhine, Sidney. 


* 
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IN I. 


| O ! ſhe's fallen 
Into a pit of 7:4, that the wide fea 
Hub drops too few to waſh her clean again. 
Like macmen they hurl'd ſtones and ink. 
[nte=ding to have try'd 
The filver favour which you gave, 
In 4 the ſhining point! dy'd, 
And drench'd it in the table ware. Waller. 
Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in iat, and no other 
ſfa!t will ſtrike the colour with galls. Brown. 
| have found pens blacked almoſt all ver when TI had a while 
carried them about me in a ſilver 121 calc, Beyle. 
The ſecretary poured the int box all over the writings, and 
ſo defaced them. 
He that would live clear of envy, muſt lay his finger upan his 
mcu:th, and kcep his hand out of the f A pot. L' Eflrange, 
I could hardly reſtrain them from tarowing the ia bottle at 
one anothet's heads. Arbuthnat's Eift. of John Bull, 


To lx x. v. a. [from the neun.] To black or daub with 
ink : as, bis fine is all over inked. 
IxxHo'rw. . / [ink and hern.] A portable caſe for the 
inſtrumen's of writing, commonly made of horn. 
Bid him bring his pen and 1e to the jail 3 we are now to 
examine thoſe men. Shakeſp. 
Ere: that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince | 
To be diigrac'd by an iat mate, 
We, and our wives and children, all will fight. 
What is more frequent than to ſay, a filver inkborn ? 
Grew. 


Shakeſp. 
Ben. Johnſon. 


I'xx1.e. . .. A kind of narrow fillet ; a tape. 
Incler, caddifles, cambricks, lawns ; why he ſongs them over 


as they were gods and goddeſſes. Shakeſp. 
I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee: 
He wiſt not when the hempen ſtring I drew, 
Now mine I quickly doff of idle blue. Gay's Paſtcrals. 


InxLinG. n. . [This word is derived by Skinner from ink- 
* C{inchen, to found within. This ſenſe is (till retained in 
Scotland: as I heard not an inkling.] Hint; whiſper ; 
intimation. | 
Our buſineſs is not unknown to the ſenate : they have had 
inkling what we intend to do, which now we'll ſhew them in 
deeds. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
We in Europe, notwithſtanding all the remote diſcoveries 
and navigations of this laſt age, never heard of any of the leaſt 
inkling or glimpſe of this iſland. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
They had ſome inkling of ſecret meſſages between the mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle and young Hotham. Clarendon. 
Aboard a Corinthian veſſel he got an in#/mg among the ſhip's 
crew of a conſpiracy. L' Eftrange. 
I'wxMAXxER. . /. [ink and make.] He who makes ink. 
I'wxy. aj. [from ink.] 1. Conſi 
bling ink. 3. Black as ink. 
(r.) England bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whole rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſiege 


Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With :4y blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shakeſþ. 
(2.) The liquor preſently began to grow clear and 
tranſparent, loſing its inty blacknefs: . Colours, 
(J.) Tis not alone my inky cloak good , 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
| That can denote me truly. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
ho 5 adj. [in and land.) Interiour ; lying remote from 
ea. 
In this wide inland ſea, that hight by name, 
The idle lake, my wand'ring ſhip I row. Spenſer. 
Goodly laws, like little ia and ſeas, will even ſhips up- 


on their waters, Shenſer i State of Ireland. 

An old religious uncle of mine was, in his youth, an inland 
man. ; Shakeſp. As you like it. 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 


Until a ki be bys then his ſtate 
— Afi, as h an inland brook 


Ho ue Vecal Foreft. 


Shakeſp. 


ſting of ink. 2. Reſem- 


Said. Merch. of Venice. 


I N L 


This perſon did publiſh a pamphlet printed in England for 4 
[eral exciſe, or inland duty. Fab ift. 
INLAND. . ſ. Interiour or midland parts. 
Out of theſe ſmall heginnings, gotten near to the mountains, 
did the {pread themſelves into the inland. Spenſer. 
1 licy of thote marches ſhall defend 
Our island from the pilfering borderers. Shakeſp. 
The reſt were all 
Far to th' inland retir'd, about the walls 
Of Pandzmonium. , Milton, 
Vuraxoer. nm. /. (from inland.) Dweller remote from 
the ſen. ; 

The ſame name is given unto the inlavderc, or midland in- 
habiters of this iſland. Brown's Fulgar Errourc, 

T. INLA TI DATE. v. 4. {in and /api's, Lat.] To make 
ſtony ; to turn to ſtone. 

Some natural ſpring waters will inlatidate wood; fo that you 
ſhall ſee one piece of wood, whereof the part above the water 
ſhall continue wood, and the part under the water ſhall be turn- 
ed into à kind of gravelly ſtone. Bacon. 

'TolnLa'w. v. a, [in and law.] To clear of outlawty or 
attainder. 

It ſhould be a great wr 1 to have them to make laws, 
who themſelves were not iz/arwed. | Bacon. 


To InLa'y. v. a. [in and /ay.] 1. To diverſify with dif- 


———_ — 


ferent bodies inſerted into the ground or ſubſtratum. 2. 
To make variety by being inſerted into bodies; to varie- 
gate. 

{1.) They are worthy 


To inlay heay'n with ſtars. Shak, Cymbeline, 


Look, how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick ialaid with patens of bright gold. Hatch. 
A ſaphire throne, inlaid with pure 
Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. Milton. 


The timber bears a great price with the cabinet makers, 
when large, for inlaying. Mortimer's Hujb, 
Here clouded canes midſt heaps of toys are found, * 


And inlaid tweezer caſes ſtrow the ground. Gay. 
(2.) Sea girt iſles, 

That like to rich and various gems inlay 

The unadorned boſom of the deep. Milton. 


InLa'y. . /. [from the verb.] Matter inlaid ; wood form- 
ed to inlay. 


Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich ix/ay, 
Broider d the ground. Milton. 


INLET. 2. / [in and /et.] Paſſage; place of ingreſs; en- 


trance. 
Doors and windows, inlets of men and of light, I le to- 
3 I find their dimenſions brought under one. Aton. 
She through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv d. Miltcx. 


I defire any one to aſſign any ſimple idea, which is not re- 
ceived from one of theſe /ets. Locke. 


A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our commodious ports, 


which the greater the inlet is are fo much the better, for the ima- 
71 1 of a ſtreight ſhore. Bentley. 
3 amongſt broken and iſlands. Ellis's Voyage. 


IL. adj. [from in.] Interiour ; internal; ſecret, 
Didſt thou but know the in/y touch of love, 


Thou would'f as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. Shakeſþ. 
ILV. adv. Internally ; within; ſecretly ; in the heart. 

Her heart with joy unwonted ly ſwell'd, 

As feeling wond rous comfort in her weaker eld. Spenſer. 

I've anly wept, 

Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Shak. Tempeſt. 
Whereat he in/y rag d, and as they talk d, 

Smote him into the midriff with a ſtone, 

That beat out life. | Milton, 
Theſe growing t my mother ſoon perceivi 

By words at times 2 in y rejoic d. 1 


EN 


The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage; 
He prais d their ardor ly pleas d to fee 
His hoſt. Dryd. Knight's Tale, 
IN MATE. n. , [in and nate] I-mates ace thoſe that be 
admitted to dwell for their money jointly with another 
man, though i» ſeveral rooms of his manſion-houſe, paſ- 
ſing in and out by one door. Cowell. 
So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos d 
In ſerpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 
Addreſs d his way. Milton's Par. Lift. 
There he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſerks 
Fo ſtop their overgrowth, as inmate guelts 
Too numerous. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife : 
If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 
None but an mate foe could force us out. Dryd. Aur. 


I'nwosT. adj. [from ia] Deepeſt within; remoteſt from 
the ſurface. 
"Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with ſpade, 
And pierce the inmoſt centre of the earth. Sbateſp. 
— ſighs and falling tears, 
'Fhat ſhow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my im vitals prey, 
And melt my very foul away. Addiſon on Italy. 
Comparing the quantity of light reflected from the ſeveral 
rings, I found that it was moſt copious from the firſt or im, 


and in the exterior. xings became leſs and leſs. Newton. 
He ſends a dreadful groan :. the rocks around. 

Through all their inmeſ hollow caves refound. _ Pope. 

1 got into the inmaſ court. Gulliver”s Txawvels. 


INN. . /. [inn, Saxon, a chamber.] 1. A houſe of enter- 
tainment for travellers. 2. A houſe where ſtudents were 
boarded and taught: whence we ſtill call the colleges of 
common law inns of court. 3. It was anciently uſed for 
the town houſes in which great men refided when they at- 
tended the court. 

(1.) How all this is but a fair in, 
Of fairer gueſts which dwell within. Sidney. 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of reſt; 
But, after death, the trial is to come, 
When beſt ſhall be to them that lived beſt. Fairy Queen. 

Now day is ſpent, | 

Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. Fairy Queen. 
The Weſt, that glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day, 

Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 

To gain the timely inn. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; 

The world's an in, * the journeys end. Dryden. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in a year's ram- 

bling from one im to another. Locke. 
(2.) Go ſome and * the Savoy ; others to the inns of 

courts : down with them all. 


To Inv. v. n. [from the noun.] To take up temporary 
lodging. 


In thyſelf dwell ; 
Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. Donne, 
To Inn. v. a. To houſe ; to put under cover. 
He that gars my land, ſpares my team, and gives me leave 
to inn the crop. Shak. All's well that ends <well. 
 _ Howloever the laws made in that parliament did bear good 
fruit, yet the ſubſidy bare a fruit that proved harſh and bitter: 
all was zaned at laſt into the king's barn, Bacon's H. VII. 
Mow clover or rye-graſs, and make it fit to zz. Mortimer. 
INNA'TE. 4%. [inne, Fr. innatus, Lat 1 1 Inboin; 
INNA'TED. 
not adiſcititious. brnated is not proper. 2. Innate is uſed 
in the quo ed paſſage for inberent. Innate in perſons, 
inberent in things. 


Sbatrſp. Henry VI. 


myo z natural; not ſuperadded; 


I N N 
(1.) The Druinian hath been cried up for an innated inte- 
grity, and accounted the uprighteſt dealer on earth. Monte! 
With eloquence iunate his tongue was arm'd; 
Though harſh the precept, yet the people charm'd. Dryden. 
(2) Mutual gravitation, or ſpontaneous attraction, cannot 
poilibly be innate and eſſential to matter. Bentley. 


Inna'Teness. n. /. [fiom innate.) The quality of being 
innate. 


Inxa'vicaBLe. adj. [innavigabilis, Latin.] Not to be 
paſſed by failing. 
If you fo hard a toil will undertake, 
As twice to pals th' inxavig able lake. Dryd. An. 
IN NIX. adj. [from in.] Interiour ; not outward. 
But th eln knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill'd his inner thought. Spenſer . 
This attrafts the foul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 
That other er the body only reigns. Milton. 
Many families are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt Indies, and ſome 
diſcovered in the inner parts of America. Addiſon, Spectater. 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which 1s to be under- 
ſtood only of the outer part; for the inne, part, whereof the 
papillæ are compoſed, is muſcular. Grew.. 
Thus, ſeiz d with ſacred fear, the monarch pray d; 
Then to his inner court the,gueſts convey d. Pope. 
Inne'awmosr. adj. [from inner. It ſeems leſs proper than 
immo. Remoteit from the outward part. 
The reflecteil beam of light would be fo broad at the diſtance 
of ſix feet from the ſpeculum, where the rings appeared, as to 
oblcure one or two of the innermoſt rings. Newton. 


IVO EDER. A. % [inn and hold.) A man who keeps an 
inn; an innkeeper. : 
I'nxninGs. / Lands recovered from the fea. Ainſw. 
Innxt'sxyerR. . , {inn and keep.] One who keeps 
lodgings and. proviſions for the entertainment of travel- 
ers. 
Clergymen muſt not keep a tavern, nor a judge be an iun- 


keeper. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
A YaQtious innkeeper was hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Adiiſen's Freeholder. 


We were not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the keeper ; 
and provided our landlord's principles were ſound, did not take 
any notice of the ſtaleneſs of his proviſions. Addiſon. 

I'xnocence. } n. / [innocence, Fr. innocentia, Latin. | 

I'nnocency. | 1. Purity from injurious action; un- 
tainted integtity. 2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 3. 
Harmleſſnels ; innoxiouſneſs. 4. Simplicity of heart, 
perhaps with ſome degree of weakneſs. 


(1.) Simplicity and ſpotleſs innocence. : Milton. 

What comfort does overflow the devout ſoul, from a con- 

ſcience of its own ianocence and integrity ? Tillotſon. 
(2.) It will help me nothing 


To plead mine innocence; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whit' ſt part black. Shak. H. VIII. 
If truth and upright innocenqy fail me, 
II to the king my maſter. Shak. H. IV. 
(3-) The air was calm and ſerene; none of thoſe tumultuary 
motions and conflicts of vapours, which the mountains and the 
winds cauſe in ours: twas ſuited to a golden age, and to the 


firlt innocency of nature. Burnet's Theory. 
(4.) 1 urge this childhood proof, 
Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. Flateſp. 
We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as the innocence ot 
children. 7 Temt le. 


I/NNOCENT. 4. [innocent, Fr. innocent, Lat.] 1. Pure 
from miſchief. 2. Free from any particular guilt. 3. Un- 
hurtful ; harmleſs in effects. 

(1.) ——— Something | 
You may deſerve of him through * _ wiſdom, 
or, innocent lam 
To offer up 2 weak, po : , Shak. Oy 


T' appeaſe an angry god. 
Wick on =. frail man his loſs. Mitten. 


— — —_ - - 
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2.) Good madam, keep yourſelf within yourſelf ; 
The 1. is innocent. CY Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills. Dryden. 
(3. The ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air. Pope. 


I'nxocenrt. n. /. 1. One free from guilt or harm. 2. A 
patural ; an idiot. 


(1.) So pure an innocent as that ſame lamb. Fairy Queen. 
Thou haft kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 

That e er did lift up eye. Shak. Othello. 
If murth ring iunocents be executing, 

Why, then thou art an executioner. Shak. H. VI. 


(> ) Innocents ate excluded by natural defects. Hocher, 

TxxoctxnTLyY. adv. [from innocert.] 1. Without guilt. 

2. With ſimplicity ; wich fillineſs or imprudence. 3. 
Without hurt. 

(1.) The humble and contented man pleaſes himſelf mnocently 
and eaſily, while the ambitious man attempts to pleaſe others 
ſinfully and difficultly. | South. 

(3.) Balls at his feet lay innocently dead. Corvlez. 

INNO/CUOUS, adj. [innocuus, Latin.] Harmleſs in ef- 
fects. 5 

The moſt dangerous poiſons, ſkilfully managed, may be 
made not only inn2cuorns, but of all other medicines the moſt 
effectual. Grew. 


Ix xo/cuovusLY. adv, [from innecuous.] Without miſ- 
chieyous effects. 
Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conſtitution, do in- 
wocuouſly feed upon hellebore, or rather ſometimes but medically 
uſe the ſame. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


{nxo'cuovusxess. n. . [from innocuous.] Harmleſſnęſs. 

The blow which ſhakes a wall, or beats it down, and kills 
men, hath a effect on the mind than that which pene- 
trates into a mud wall, and doth little harm; for that i=nocu- 
ouſneſs of the effect makes, that, although in itſelf it be as 
great as the other, yet tis little obſerved. Digby on Bodles. 

To INNOVATE. v. a. [innover, Fr. innovo, Latig] 1 
To bring in ſomething not known before. 2. To change 
by introducing novelties. 

(3.) Men purſue ſome few principles which they have chanc- 
ed upon, care not to innovate, which draws unknown in- 
conveniences. Bacon. 

—— Former thin 

Are ſet aſide like abdicated kings; 

And every moment alters what 1s done, 

And iznevates ſome act till then unknown. Dryden. 

Every man cannot diſtinguiſh n: 

man therefore is not 1 > VS ryden. 

2.) From his attempts civil power, s to 

FP uk . 

Innova'TioN. 2. , [innovation, French ; from insevate. 
Change by the introduction of novelty. 

The lave of things ancient doth argue ſtayedneſs ; but levity 
and want of experience maketh apt unto izagwations. 

It were good that men in iz#zowations would follow the ex- 

of time itſelf, which indeed innovareth greatly, but 
quietly and by degrees. a Bacon's Hs.. 

Great changes may be made in a government, yet the form 
continue ; but large intervals of time muſt paſs between'every 
ſuch iznovation, enough to make it of a piece with the conſti- 

Inwova'ToR. . {. [innovateur, Fr. from innowvate.] 1. 
As igtroduCtor of novelties. 2. One that makes changes 
by introducing novelties. 

(r.) I attach thee as a traiterous imnowvator, 

A. foe to th* publick weal. Shah. Coriclanus. 

He that will not apply new remedies, muſt new evils ; 
for time is the greateſt izzzowator : and if time of courſe alter 
things to the worſe, and wiſdom and counſel ſhall not alter 
them to the better, what ſhall be the end ? Bac Eſſays, 


INNO'XIOUS. adj. [inmxius, Lat.] 
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(2.) He counſels them to deteſt and perſecute all innowators 
of divine worſhip. South. 
i. Free from miſ- 
chievous effects. 2. Pure from crimes. 

(1.) Innoxzous flames are often ſeen on the hair of mens heads 
and horſe's manes. Dighy. 

We may ſafely uſe purgatives, they being bepign, and of Ut 
noxious qualities, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Sent by the better genius of the night, | 


Inmxious gleaming on the horſe's mane, 
The meteor fits. 3 Tam ſon f Autumn, 
(2.) Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The good man walk d iznoxious through his age. Pope. 
Inno'xtousLy. adv. [from innoxious] 1. Harmlefsly ; 
without harm done. 2. Without harm ſuffered. 

(2.) Animals, that can innoxiouſty digeſt theſe poiſons, be- 
come antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. Brewn's Pulp. Erreurs, 

In xo xtouSNESS. n. /. (from innoxious.] Harmleſſneſs. 
Innuz'xDo. . /. [innuende, from inne, Latin.] An ob- 
liquz hint. 

As if the commandments, that require obedience and forbid 
murder, were to be indicted for a libelious inzuends, upon all 
the great men that come to be concerned. L' Eftrange. 

Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary errant, owns 


it a marriage by an mnmendo. Dry. 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken; 
Your innuendo's, when you tell us, 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows. Suit. 
Innu'MERABLE. adj. ( innumerable, Fr. innumerabil:;, 
Lat.] Not to be counted for multitude. 
You have ſent innumerable ſubſtance 
To furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Shat. Henry VIII. 
Cover me, ye pines, ; 
Ye cedars! with innumerable boughs 
Hide me where I may never ſee them more. Milton. 


In lines, which appear of an equal length, one may be lon 
thus the ether by inal pane. "> ok. 
Inxu'MERABLY. adv. [ from innumerable. ] Without 
number. 
InnuMERoOUs. adj, Linne ru, Lat.] Too many to be 
counted. 
"T would be ſome folace yet, ſome little chearing, 


In this cloſe dungeon of inxumerous boughs., Milion. 
I take the wood, | 

And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous 

Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows. Pope's Odyſſey. 


ToIno'cuLaTs. v. n. [ineculo, in and oculus, Lat.] To 
propagate any plant by inſerting its bud into another ficck ; 
to practiſe inoculation, See IN0CULATION. 

2 Nor are on: _ alike in all 
ow to in „ how to moculate. 's Virgil. 
Now is che ſeaſon for the budding of the oran — : inacu- 
late therefore at the commencement of this month. - Evelyn, 
But various are the ways to change the ſtate, 
To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. 
ToIno'culLarte. v. a. To yield a bud to another ſtock. 
Virtue cannot fo moculate our old fteck, but we ſhall reliſh 
| 5 


of it. bak. Hamlet. 
Thy ſtock is too much out of date, 
Cleerueland. 


For tender plants t' inoculate. 

| Where lilies, in a lovely brown, R 

Inoculate carnation. - Cleaveland.. 
InocuLa'Tion. . /. [inoculatie, Latin; from inoculate.] 
1. Inneculation is practiſed upon all forts of ſtone - ſruit, and. 
upon oranges and jaſmines. Chuſe a ſmooth part of the 
ſtock ; then with your knife make an horizontal cut acroſs 
the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle of that cut 
make a flit downwards about two inches in length in the 
form of a T ; but be careful not to cut too deep, left you 
wound the ſtock : then having cut off the leaf from the 
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bud, leaving the foot-ſtalk remaining, make a croſs cut 
about half an inch below the eye, and with your knife lit 
off the bud, with part of the wood to it. This done, 
with your knife pull off that part of the wood which was 
taken with the bud, obſerving whether the eye of the bud 
be left to it or not ; for all theſe buds which loſe their 
eyes in ſtripping are good for nothing: then raiſing the 
bark of the ſtock, thruſt the bud therein, placing it ſmooth 
between the rind and the wood of the ſtock ; and ſo having 
exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely round, 
taking care not to bind round the eye of the bud. Miller. 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the 3 by infuſion oſ 
the matter from ripened puſtules into the veins of the un- 
infected, ia hopes of procuring a milder fort than what 
frequently comes by infection. Quincy. 
(1.) In the ſtem of Elaiana they all met, and came to be 
ingrafted all upon one ſtock, molt of them by inoculation. A 
: Hobel. 
(2.) It is evident, by inoculation, that the ſmalleſt quantity 
of the matter, mixed with the blood, produceth the diſeale. 
Arbuthnot. 
IxocuLa'ToR. 2. . [from inoculate] 1. One that prac- 
tiſes the inoculation of trees, 2. One who propagates the 
ſmall pox by inoculation. 
(2.) Had John a Gaddefilen been now living, he would have 
been at the head of the 7.29cul/ators. Friend, Hiftory of Phyfick. 
* RATE, adj. [in and odoratus, Lat.] Having no 
Bs. - -- 
Whites are more i nad te than flowers of the ſame kind co- 
| Joured. Bac. Natural Hiſtory. 
Ixo'poxous. adj. [inodorus, Lat.] Wanting ſcent ; not 
affecting the note. 
The white of an egg is a viſcuous, unactive, inſipid, inodo- 
rous liquor. ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
IxorrEN Sv. adj. [in and offenſive.] 1. Giving no 
ſcandal ; giving no provocation. 2. Giving no wear 3: ; 
cauſing no terrour. 3. Harmleſs ; burtlels ; innocent. 4. 
Unembarrafſed ; without flop or obſtruction. A Latin 
mode of ſpeech. 
(1.) A ſtranger, inoffenſive, unprovoking. Fleetwood. 
However imoffenſive we may be in other parts of our conduct, 
if we are found wanting in this trial of our love, we ſhall be diſ- 
owned by God as traitors. Regers. 
(2.) Should infants have taken offence at any thing, mixin 
pleaſant and agreecable 1 with it, muſt be uſed, All 
# be grown 1neffenfive to . Locke. 
(3-) — For drink the gra 


She cruſhes, inoffenſive molt. Milt. 
With whate'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 

Thy imnoffenſive ſatires never bite. Dryd. 
Hark, how the cannon, inoffen/ive now, 

Gives figns of gratulation. Phillips. 
(4. From hence a paſſage broad, 

Smooth, eaſy, in:fenfive, down to hell. Milt 


In orre'nSIvELY. adv, [from inoffenfive.] Without ap- 
pearance of harm ; without harm. 

Inorre'nsSIveENESS. . { [from ineffenſi te.] Harm- 
leſſneſs; freedom from appearance of harm. 

Ixvorriciovs. adj. [in and officious ] Not civil; not at- 
tentive to the accomm: dation of others. 

Ino'rixaTE. adj. [inopinatys, Lat. inopine, Fr.] Not ex- 


Inoe roary' NE. aj, [inepportunus, Lat] Unſeaſonable; 
inconvenient. | 


Ino'xvinacy. n. from inordinate.] Irregularity ; dif- 


order. Ir is fafer to uſe incrdination. 

They become very ſinful by the exceſs, which were not ſo 
in their nature: that inordinacy ſets tbem in oppoſition to God's 
deſignation. Government of the Tongue. 

Ino'zpinarts. adj. [in and ordinatus, Lat.] Irregular ; 
dilorderiy ; deviating from right. 


INQ 


Theſe people were wiſely brought to allegiance ; but being 


ſtraight left unto their own inordinate life, they forgot what 
Lefore they were taught. Spenſer on Ireland. 
— — hence raiſe 

At laſt diſtemper' d, diſcontented thoughts; 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inordinate deſires, 

Blown up with high conceits engend ring pride. Milt. 

From i aordinate love and vain fear comes all unquietneſs of 
ſpirit. Taylors Guide to Devotion. 

IVoADbIXAT ELV. adv. [from inordinate.] Irregularly ; 

not rightly. 

As ſoon as a man deſires any thing inordinately, he is pre- 
ſently diſquieted in himſelf. Taylor. 


IVoADIN ATEN ESS. . f. [from inordinate.] Want of 


regularity ; intemperance of any kind. 
InoxDINA'TION. 2. , [from inordinate.] Irregularity ; 
deviation from right. 
Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much philoſophy to clear 
a lye from that intrinſick inordination and deviation from right 
reaſon, inherent in the nature of it, held that a lye was abio- 
lutely and univerſally ſinful. South. 
In oxGANICAL. at [in and organical.] Void of organs 
or inſtrumental parts. 
We come to the loweſt and moſt 7:orgarical parts of — 
oc te. 


To In o'scuLATE. v. . [in and ofculum, Lat.] To uaite 
by appoſition or contact. 
This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by inoſculating 
with nerves. Derham's Phyfico-Theolog y. 
In oscULa'TION. n. . [from ingculate.] Union by con- 
junction of the extremities. 
The almoſt infinite ramifications and ia:ſculations of all the 
ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may eafily be detected by glaſſes. Ray. 
I'nqQuesT. nm. ſ. [enqueſte, French; inguiſitio, Latin.] 1. 
Judicial enquiry or examination. 2. [In law.] The in- 
greft of jurors, or by jury, is the moſt uſual trial of all 
cauſes, both civil and criminal; for in civil cauſes, aiter 
proof is made on either fide, ſo much as each part thinks 
good for himſelf, if the doubt be in the faQ, it is referred 
to the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanelled by 
the ſheriff; and as they bring in their verdict fo judgment 
paſſes: for the judge faith, the jury finds the fact thus; 
then is the law thus, and fo we judge. Cowel, 3. En- 
quiry ; ſearch ; ſtudy. 
(1.) What confuſion of face ſhall we be under, when that 
grand inqueſt begins; when an account of our opportunities of 
doing good, and a particular of our uſe or miſule of them, is 


given m ? Atterbury. 
(3-) This is the laborious and vexatious ingueſ that the foul 
mult make after ſcience. South. 


IV uE TUD E. 2. [inquietude, French; inquietudo, in- 
guietus, Lat.] Diſturbed ſtate; want of quiet; attack 
on the quiet. 

Having had ſuch ience of his fidelity and obſervance 
abroad, he found himſelf engaged in honour to ſupport him at 
home from any farther inquietude. Walton. 

Iron, that has ſtood long in a window, being thence taken, 
and by a cork balanced in water, where it may have a free mo- 
bility, will bewray a kind of inguietude and diſcontentment till 
it attain the former poſition. Watton. 

The youthful hero, with returning light, | 
Role anxious from th" inquzetudes of night. Pope's Odyſſey. 


To UNQUINATE. v. @. [inquino, Latin.] To poliue 3 
to corrupt. ; : 

An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding upon ſerpents, 
that venomous food fo inquinated their oval conceptions, that 
they ſometimes came forth in ſerpentine ſhapes. Brown. 

IxqQuina'TioNn. n. ſ. [inquinatio, Lat. from # guin e.] 
Corruption ; pollution. 

Their cauſes an axioms are fo full of imagiration, and fo 
infected with 11+ old received theories, as they arc mere yu 
nations of expcrience, and concoct it not. Lacan. 


Hu h 


1. 


The middle a gion, which produceth ſuch imperfect bodies, 
is fitly called by ſome of the ancients inguination, or inconcocti- 
on, which is a kind of putrefaction. Bacon. 

In AH, adj. [from inguire.] That of which inqui- 
ſu ion or inqueſt may be made. 
To INQUIRE. v. n. [engquirer, French; inquiro, Latin. ] 

1. To aſk queſtions; to make ſearch ; to exert curioſny 
on any occaſion: with of before the perſon aſked, 2. It 
i: uſed with inte when ſomething is already imperſectly 
known. 3. Sometimes with of. With after when 
ſomething is loſt or miſſing ; in which caſe for is likewiſe 
uſed. 
6. To make examination. 
(r. You have oft inquir'd 

After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love. 

We will call the damſel, and inquire at her mouth. 

Herod inquired of them — 2 Matth. 

They began to inquire among themſelves, which of them it 

was that ſhould do this thing. Luke, xxii. 23. 
He ſent Hadoram to king David, to iaguire of his welfare. 

1 Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a ſubje& of a very noble inquiry, to inquire of the more 

ſubtile perceptions ;z for it is another key to open nature, as 

well as the houſe. | Bac Natural Hiftory. 


(2.) It may deſerve our beſt {kill to inquire into thoſe rules, 


by which we may guide our judgment. South, 
The ſtep-dame poiſon for the fon prepares; 
The fon inquires into his father's years. Dryden. 
(3.) Under their grateful ſhade ZEneas fat ; 
His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his fade, 
And oft of winds inquir'd, and the tide. Dryd. Eu. 


(4.) Inquire for one Saul of Tarſus. As, ix. 11. 

hey are more in danger to go out of the way, who are 

marching under a guide that will miſlead them, than he that 
is likelier to be prevailed on to inguire after the light way. 

| Locke. 

(5.) To thoſe who ingaired about me, my lover would an- 


ſwer, that I was an old dependent upon his family. Savift, 
(6.) — Awful Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate : 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Enquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryd. Eu. 


To Inqui'xs. v. 2. 1. To aſk about; to ſeek out: as, 
he inquired the way. 2. To call; to name. Obſolete. 
3. It is now more commonly written enquire. 

(2.) Canute had his portion from the ret, 
The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly iaquire. 
IxqQur'xex. =. /. [from inquire.] 
ner; one cu ious and inquiſitive. 
tes; one who queſtions. . 
(1.) What fatisfation may be obtained from thoſe violent 
diſputers, and eager inguirers into what day of the month the 
world began ? Brown's Vulz ar Errours. 
What's good doth open to th' wgurers Rand, 


Spenſer. 
1. Searcher ; exami- 
2. One who interro- 


And itſelf offers to th' accepting hand. Denham. 
Superficial znquirers may fatisfy themſelves that the parts of 
matter are united by ligaments. Glanv. Scetfis. 


This is a queſtion only of inguirers, not diſputers, who nei- 
ther aſfirm nor deny, but examine. Loc te. 
Late inguirers by their glaſſes find, 
That ev'ry inſect of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays. Blackmore. 
IS GUI. 2. /. [from inquire.) 1. Interrogation ; ſearch 
by queſtion. 2. Examination; ſearch. 
(1.) The men which were ſent from Cornelius had made in- 
ry for Simon's houſe, and ſtood before the gate. . Ads. 


2.) This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in inguiries after 
phi ical knowledge, and in controverſies about truth. 


Locke. 
As to the inquiry about liberty, I think the queſtion is not 


proper, whether the will be free, but whether the man be free ? 
I have been engaged in phyſical i-quiries. 


Locle. 
Loctite. 


5. With abort, when fuller intelligence is deſired. 


Sbaleſp. 
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It is a real iuguiry, concerning the nature of a bird, or a bat, 
to make their yet imperfect ideas of it more complete. Locks. 
Judgment or opinion, in a remoter ſenſe, may be called in- 
vention: as when a judge or a phyſician makes an exact inguy 
into any cauſe. 3 Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
In quis!'Tion. n. . [inguifiien, . Fr. inquifitio, Latin] 
1. Judicial inquiry. 2. Examination; diſcuifion.. 3. {Jn 
law.] A manner of proceeding in matters ctiinins l, by 
the office of the judge. Corwel... 4. The court eſtabliſſi- 
ed in ſome countries ſubject to the pope for the detection 
of hereſy. | 3 
(1.) When he maketh inguifition for blood, he r:membereth 
them: he forgetteth not the cry of the humble. Pſ. ix. 12. 
When inquiſition was made of the matter, it was found out. 
Efth. ii. 23. 
With much ſeverity, and ſtrict inguiſitian, were — * 
adherents and aiders of the late rebels. Bacon Henry VII. 
Though it may be impoſſible. td recollect every failing, yet 
you are ſo far to exerciſe an inguiſition upon yourſelf, as, - ob- 
ſerving leſſer — 26 you may the better diſcover what the 
corruption of your nature ſways you to. Taylor. 
By your good leave, 
Theſe men will be your judges: we muſt ſtand 
raillery 


The inqui/ition of their 
On our condition. 
(2.) We were willing to make a pattern or precedent of an 
exact 1guifition. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
(4) One kiſs of hers, and but eighteen words, | 
Put quite down the Spaniſh inquifition. | Corbet. 
INQUISITIVE. adj. [inguifitus, Latin.] Curious; buſy 
in tearch ; active to pry into any thing: with «bout, after, 
iato, or /, and ſometimes 70. | 
My boy at eighteen years became inguifitive 
After his brother. Shak. Comedy of Erroure, 
This idleneſs, together with fear of imminent miſchiefs, 
have been the cauſe that the Iriſh were ever the molt inquiſitive 
people after news of any nation in the world. VIEs. 
He is not inguiſitivs into the reaſonableneſs of indifferent and 
innocent commands. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
It can be no duty to write his heart upon his forehead, and 
to give all the inguz/itive and malicious world a ſurvey of thule 
thoughts, which is the prerogative of God only to know. 


Southerne, 


South, 
His old ſhaking ſire, 
Inquifitive of fights, ſtill longs in vain 
To find him in the number of the ſlain. Dryd. Juv. 
Then what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxioully 7 :9uz/itive to know. Dr vii. 


A Dutch ambaſſador, entertaining the king of Siam with the 
rticularities of Holland, which he was i:quiff/t ve a; ter, told 
im that the water would, in cold weather, be fo hard that men 
walked upon it. | Lacke. 
The whole neighbourhood grew inguifitive after my name 
and character. Ad. Shectator. 
A wile man is not ixquiſitive about things impertinent. 
| | Broome. 
They cannot bear with the impertinent queſtions of a young 
inguiſi i ve and ſprightly genius. _ . Watts on the Mind. 
[Ix qQui's1 TIVELY. adv. [fiom inguiſitive.] With curioſi- 
ty; with narrow ſcrutiny. 
In qui'stTIvExess. . , [from inquifitive.] Curioſity ; 
r to pry into things hidden. 
hough he thought inquifitrwencſs an uncomely gueit, he 
could not but aſk who ſhe was. Sidney. 
Heights that ſcorn our proſpect, and depths in which reaſon 
will never touch the bottom, yet ſurely the pleaſure ariſing 
from thence is great and noble; for as much as they afford 
perpetual matter to the inguifitiveneſs of human reafon, and 
ſo are large enough for it to take its full ſcopes and ran 
in. South's Serm. 
Providence, delivering great concluſions to us, deſigned to 
excite our curiolity and 7:quifitiveneſs after the methods by 
which things were brought to paſs. Burnzt. 
Curioſity in children nature has provided, to remove that 


1. 


Ignorance they were born with; which, without this buſy in- 
_ quiftiveneſs, will make them dull. Locke. 
Ixqui'siTor. . / [inguifitor, Latin; inquifiteur, Fr] 


1. One who examines judicially. 2. An officer in the po=- 


piſh courts of inquiſition. 

(J.) In theſe particulars J have played myſelf the ingui/ior, 
and find nothing contrary io religion or manners, but rather 
medicinable. Bac. Efjays. 

Minos, the ſtrict inqui/itor, appears, 

And lives and crimes with his,affefſors hears. Dryd. 

To IN AAL. v. a. [in and rail.] To incloſe with rails. 

In things indifferent, what the whole church doth think con- 
venient for the whole, the ſame if any part do wilfully violate, 
it may be reformed and inraziled again, by that general authori- 


ty whereunto each particular is ſubject. Hooker. 
Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, 
An inrail' 4 column rears its lofty head; 
Here to ſev'n ſtreets ſev*n 4ials count the day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 


FnroaD. n. /. [in and road. 
ſultocy invation. 

Many hot inroads 

Titey make in Italy. Shak. Ant. and Cl. 4. 

From Scotland we have had in former times ſome alarms, 


Incurfion ; ſudden and de- 


and mreads into the northern parts of this kingdom. Bac. 
By proof we feel 
Our 'r ſultcient to diſturb his heav'n, 
And with perpetual inroads to alarm, 
Though inacceſſible his fatal throne. Milt. 


The loſs of Shrewſbury expoled all North Wales to the daily 


iurcads of the enemy. h Clarendon. 
_ The country open lay without defence ; 
For poets frequent mroads there had made. Dr yd. 


Insa'NaBLE. adj. [inſanabilis, Latin.] Incurable; irre- 
mediable. 
Insa'ns. adj. [inſanus, Latin.] 1. Mad. 2. Making 
mad. 
(2.) Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about? 
Or have we eaten of the zx/ane root, 

That takes the reaſon pritoner ? Shak. Macbeth. 
INSA'TIABLE. adj. [ inſatiabilis, Latin; infatiable, Fr.] 
Greedy beyond meafure ; greedy ſo as not to be ſatisfied. 
Ixsa'/TIaBLENEsS. n. . [from inſatiable.) Greedineſs 

not to be appeaſed. 
Some mens hydropic izſatiableneſs had learned to thirſt the 
more, by how much mere they drank. K. Charles. 
[xsa'TIABLY. adv, [from inſatiable.] With greedineſs 

not to be appeaſed. 


They were extremely ambitious, and inſatiably covetous ; 
and therefore no imp from argument or miracles, could 


reach them. South. 
Insa'TIaTE. adj. [inſatiatus, Latin.] Greedy ſo as not 
to be fatished. . 1 
| —S t with child 
Of that te: Edward. 225 + «Shak. Rich. III. 
3 — | 
Vain war 2 Rear n. Milt. 
Too oft has pride, 
And helliſh diſcard, and iaſatiate thirſt hs 
Of others rights, que quiet diſcompos'd. Phillips. 


InsSaTISFA'CTION. 3. / [in and ſatisfafion.] Want; 
unſatisfied-ſtate. A word not in uſe. 

It os nd concen REg in — A of the 
emptineſs or iiſati fudt ion of ſeveral bodies, 0 r appe- 
93 Bac. Natural lar. 

Imsa'TURABLE. adj. [inſaturabilis, Latin.] Not to be 
glutted ; not to be filled. 

To Inscar'se. wv. a. [inſcribo, Latin; inſcrire, French.] 
1. To write on any thing. It is generally applied to ſome- 
thing written on a monument, or on the outſide of ſome- 
thing. It is therefore more frequently uſed with on than 


in. 2. To mark any thing with writing: as, I inſcribed 


. Se. F 
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the ſtone with my name. z. To aſſign to a patron with- 
out a formal dedication. 4. Jo draw a figure within au- 
other, 
(1.) -I all you writ to Rome, or elſe 
To fortign princes, ego & rex meus 
Was fill injerib'd. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
Connatural principles are in themſelves highly reatunable, 
and deducible by a ſtrong proceſs of ratiocinatioa to he molt 
true; and conſequenily the hi_h excrcile of ratiocination might 
evince their truth, though there were no ſuch originaily 24- 
ſeribel in the mind. Hale's Oriy. of Sant. 
Ye weeping loves! the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And with your golden darts, now vlelets grown, 
Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone. Pye, 
(3-) One ode, which pleated me in the reading, I have at- 
tempted to tranſlate in Pindarick verſe : "tis that wh:ch is 72+ 
J<115ed to the preſent earl of Rocheſter, Dry. 
(4-) In the circle ſcribe a ſquare. 
1 Notes to Creecb's Mar: 
Ixscr1'eTION. n. f. [inſcriptimm, French; inſcri tis, 
Latin.] 1. Something written or engraved. 2. Ti le. 
3. [In law.] An obligation made in writing, whereby the 
accuſer binds himſelf to undergo the fame punithment, if 
he ſhall not prove the crime which he objects to the 
party accuſed, in his accuſatory libel, as the defendant 
| himſelf ought to ſuffer, if the ſame be proved. Ay/iffe's 
Parergon. 4. Conſignment of a book to a patron without 
a formal dedication. 
(1.) This avarice of praiſe in time to come, 
Thote long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb. Dr yt. 
2.) Joubertus by the ſame title led our expectation, whereby 
we reaped no advantage, it anſwering ſcarce at all the promiſe 
ot the inſcription. Brown's Vulgar Erro. 
Inscavu'TABLE. adj. [inſcrutabilis, Lat. inſcrutable, Ft.] 
Unſearchable ; nur to be traced ont by inquiry or ſtudy. 
A jeſt unſcen, iaſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a weather-cock on a ſteeple. Shak, 
This king had a large heart, zn/crutablec for good, and was 


wholly bent to make his xingdom and people happy. Bac. 
O how imſcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power, Sand, 


Hereunto they have recourſe as unto the oracle of life, the 
great determinator of virginity, conception, fertility, and the 
iaſcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Braun. 

We ſhould contemplate reverently the works of nature and 

e, the iaſcrutable ways of Providence, and all the wondcr- 
ul methods of God's dealing with men. Atterbur;. 
To Inscu'Ly. v. a. {inſculpo, Latin.] To engrave; to 
Cur. 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel f 

Stamped in gold, but that in/cu/pt upon. Shakefp. 

Inscu'LeTURE. 2. /. [from in and ſculpture.] Any thing 
engraved. 

Timon is dead, 

Entomb'd upon the very hem o' th" ſea ; 

And on the grave ſtone this inſculpture, which 

With wax I brought away. Soakeſp. Timon. 


It was uſual to wear rings on either hand; but when precious 


them 


and rich inſculptures were added, the cuſtom of wearing 
was tranſlated unto the left. Brown, 
To INSAM. v. a. [in and ſeam.] To impreſs or mark by 
a ſeam or cicatrix. 4 
Deep o'er his knee inſcam d remain'd the ſcar Pope. 
VNSECT. . / [inſeaa, Latin.] 1. [nje4s may be conſi- 
dered together as one great tribe of animals ; they are 
called injec? from a ſeparation in the middle of their be 
dies, whereby they are cut into two parts, which ate 
joined together by a ſmall ligature, as we fee in waſps and 
common flies. Locke, . 2, Any thing ſmall or contempti- 


(1.) Beaſt, bird, injef, or worm, durſt enter none. 
Mc tor. 
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(2.) In ancient times the ſacred plough employ d 
The kings, and awful fathers of mankind z; _ 
And ſome with whom compar'd, your fed tribes 


Are but the beings of a Summer's day. Thomſen. 


Ixs g CTNUTOR. „. . [from ieder, Lat] One that per- InSUnSIBLENESS. 


| ſecures or haraſſes with purſn:t, Dit. 
IxsE'CTILE. adj. [from inſet] Having the nature of in- 


ſe &s. 
Inſefile animals, for want of blood, run all out into legs. 


Bacon. 
[inſet and e] One who 


InstcTo'LoGER. n. / 
A word, I believe, unautho- 


ſtudies ot de ſcribes inſects. 
riſed. 

The inſe& itſelf is, according to modern ixſectolagert, of the 
ichneumon-fly kind. Derham's Phy fico-Theology. 

InsEcu'rs. adj. [in and ſecure] 1. Not ſecure; not 
conhdent of fafety. 2. Not ſafe 

(1.) He is liable to a great mary inconveniencies every mo- 
ment of his life, and is continvally inſecure not only ct the 
geod things of this life, but even of life itſelf, Tlloty. 

Insecu'riTyY. n , {in and ſecurity.] 1. Uncertainty ; 
want of confidence. 2. Want of fafety ; danger; ha- 
zard. 

(1.) It may be eaſily perceived with what inſecurity of truth 
we aſcribe effe&s, depending upon the natural period of time, 
unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as vary at pleaſure. 

Brown. 

(2.) The unreaſonableneſs and preſumption, the danger and 
deſperate inſecurity of thoſe that have not fo much as a thought, 
all their lives long, to advance fo far as attrition and contrition, 
ſorrow, and reſolution of amendment. Hammond. 

InstMINA'T1ON. n. , (inſemination, Fr. inſemino, Lat.] 
The act of ſcattering ſeed on ground. 
Inszcu'tion. n. ,. [inſecution, Fr. inſecutio, Lat.] Pur- 
ſuit, Not in uſe. 
Not the king's n horſe got more before the wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might till the inſecuricn feel, 
With the extreme hairs of his tail. Chapman's Iliad. 
Ins: 'nsaTE. adj. [inſerſe, Fr. inſenſato, Italian.] Stupid; 
wanting thought; wanting ſenſibihcy. 
Ye be reprobates; obdurate ixſenſate creatures. 
So fond are mortal men, 

As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite, 

Inſenſate left, or to ſenſe reprobate, 

And with blindneſs internal truck. Milt. Agoniſtes. 

InsensIB1/LIiTY. u. . [inſenfibilite, Fr. from inſenſible.] 
1. Inability to perceive. 2. Stupidity ; dulnefs of mental 
perception. 3. Torpor ; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 

(1.) Inſer/ibility of ſlow motions may be thus accounted for: 
motion cannot be perceived without perception of the parts of 
ſpace which it left, and thoſe which it next acquires. Clanv. 

Inst'NS1BLE. adj. ( inſe fible, French.] 1. Impercepti- 
ble ; not diſcoverable by the ſenſes. 2. Slowly gradual, 
. fo as that no progreſs is perceived. 3. Void of feeling 
either mental or corporal. 4. Void of emotion or affec- 


tion. 0 | 

(1.) What is that word honour ? air; a trim reckoning. 
Who hath it? he that died a Wedneſday. Doth he feel it ? no. 
Doth he hear it? no. Is it zn/en/ible then? yea, to the dead: 
but will it not live with the living? no. Why ? detraction 
will not ſuffer it. | Shakeſp. 

Two ſmall and almoſt in/en/ible pricks were found upon 
Cleopatra's arm. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The denſe and bright light of the circle will obſcure the rare 
and weak light of theſe dark colours round about it, and ren- 


Hammond. 


der them almoſt inſenſible. Newton's Opt. 
(2.) They fall away, 
And languiſh with ixſenſible decay. Ded. 
(3. I thought 
I then was to my former ſtate 


Inſenfible, and forthwith to diſſolve. Milt. 
Accept an obligation without being a flave to the giver, or 
1nſen/ible of his kindneſs, Watton's Rom, Hiſt. 


TN. 


(4.) You grow inſen/ble to the convenicney of riches, the 
delights of honour and praiſe. Temple, 
You render mankind iaſegſible to their beauties, and have de- 
ſtroyed the empire of love. Dryd.. 
n. /. [from inſerfible.] Ablerce of 
perception ; inability to perceive. 
The wiſeaſibleneſs of the pain proceeds rather from the re- 
laxation uf the nerves than their obi.ruction, Kay. 
IN SEN SIL. a«v. [from iat fible.] 1. Imperceptibiy; 
in ſuch a manner as is not diſcovered by the ſenſes. 2. 
By flow degrees. 3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe: 
(1.) The planet earth, fo ſtedfaſt though ſhe ſeem, 
Inſenjibly three different motions moves. Milt. 
The hills rife znſenfibly, and leave the eye a vaſt uninterrupt- 
ed protpect. Adctiſ. on Italy. 
(2.) Equal they were form'd, 
Save what ſin hath impair'd, which yet hath wrought 
Tiiſenſuily. Milt, 
Fropolals agreeable to our paſiions will zzſenfibly prevail upon 
our weakneſs. Rogers's Serm. 


- Cadenus 
Inſenſibly came on her fide. Sewift.. 
InSEPARABLLITY. J . J [from inſeparable.) The qua- 


InNSE'PARABLENESS, lity of being ſuch as cannot be 
ſevered or divided. 

The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, which follows from 
their 1%, arability, motion being nothing but change of diſ- 
tance between any two things; but this cannot be between 
parts that are inſep:rable. Locke.. 

InsE'rARABLE. aj. [inſeparable, French; inſepareatilis, 
Latin.] Not to be disjoined; united fo as not to be 
parted, 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation and inſeparable 


conjunction of counſel with kings, and the wiſe politick 
uſe of counſel by kings. Bac. 
Thou, my ſhade, 
Inſeparable, muſt with me along; 
For death from fin no pow'r can ſeparate; Milt. 


Care and toil came into the world with fin, and remain ever 
ſince in ſeparable trom it. South. 
No body feels pain, that he wiſhes not to be eaſed of, with a 
defire equal to that pain, and inſeparable from it. Locke. 
The parts of pure ſpace are inſeparable one from the other, 
ſo that the continuity cannot be ſeparated, neither really nor 


mentally. Leeke, 
Together out they fly, 
Inſeparable now the truth and lie; 
And this or that unmixt no mortal e'er ſhall find. Pope. 
Insz'rArRABLY. adv. [from inſeparab/e.} With indiffolu- 
ble union. 
Drowning of metals is, when the baſer metal is ſo inco 
rate with the more rich as it cannot be ſeparated ; as if filver 


-=. 


ſhould be izſeparably incorporated with gold. Bac. 
—— Him. thou ſhalt enjoy, | 
Inſeparably thine. . Mil. 
Reitleſineſs of mind ſeems nfeparably annexed to human na- 
ture. Temple. 
Atheiſts muſt confeſs, that before that aſſi period matter 


had exiſted eternally, inſeparably endued with this principle o 
attraction ; and yet h — nor — cg — 
during that infinite duration. Bentley. 
To INSERT. v. 4. [inſerer, Fr. inſero, inſertum, Latio.] 
To place in or amongſt other thi 
Thoſe words were very weakly iaſertad, where they are fo 
liable to miſconſtruction. Sulltnyfleet, 
Wich the worthy gentleman's name I will inſert it at length 
in one of my papers. Addif. 
It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the author's judgment 
had rejected. Fruit. 
Poeſy and omit things not eſſential, and inſert little 
beauti + <__ in order to place every thing in the moſt 
affecting light. Watts. 
In:z'sTION. n. , [inſertion, Fr. inſertio, Latin.] 1. The 
act of placing any thing in or among other matter. 2. 


The thing inſerted. 


INS 


(1.) The great diſadvantage our hiſtorians labour under is 
too tedious an interruption, by the z2/ertio of records in their 
narration. 

An ileus, commonly called the twiſting of the guts, is cither 
a circumvolution or iaſertion of one part cf the gut within the 
other. Arbuthnat en Diet. 

(2.) He ſoftens the relations by ſuch i 1ſer:7ons, before he de- 
ſcribes the event. Broome. 

To Inst'«ve. v. a. [inſertio, Latin.] To be of uſe to an 


end. 
Ins: 'xviexT. adj. [inſerviens, Latin] Conducive z of 
uſe to an end. - 


The providence of God, which diſpoſeth of no part in vain, 


where there is no digeſtion to be made, makes not any parts in- 
ſerTient to that intention. Brown. 
To Insnt'LL. v. a. [in and hell.] To hide in a ſhell, 
Not uſed. 
Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, 
Thruſts forth his horns again into the world, - 
Which were inſbell d when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durit not once peep out. Shak. Cortolanus. 
To IX SI“ T. v. a. [in and /hip.] To ſhut in a ſhip; to 
ſtow ; to embark. Not uſed; We lay fimply to /brp. 
Sce them ſafely brought to Dover; where, ii d, 
Com mit them to the fortune of the ſea. Shakeſp. 
To InsHr1'xe. v. 4. [in and ſbrine.] To incloſe in a ſhrine 


or precious caſe. It is wr tien equally enſbrine. 
Warlike and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Inſbri nes thee in his heart. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
—— — Not Babylon, 
Equall'd in all its glories, to #/brine Belus. Mili. 
F'nsiDe. n. /. [in and fide.] Inter iour part; part within. 
Oppoſed to the ſurface or aue. 
Look'd he o' th' infide of the paper? 
—He did unſeal them. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Shew the ie of your purſe to the outſide of his hand, and 
no more ado, Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Here are the outſides of the one, the infules of the other, and 
there's the moiety I promiſed ye. L* Eftrange. 
As for the ifide of their neſt, none but themſelves were con- 
cerned in it. Addiſ. Guardian, 
Ins1D1a'TOR. n. , [Lat.] One who lies in wait. Did. 
INSVDIOUS. adj. [infidicux, French; infidioſus, Latin.] 
Sly; circumventive ; diligent to entrap ; treacherous. 
Since men mark all our ſteps, and watch our haltings, let a 
ſenſe of their infidious vigilance excite us ſo to behave ourſe]ves, 
that they may find a conviction of the mighty power of Chriſ- 


tianity towards regulating the paſſions. Atterbury. 
They wing their courſe, 
And dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, 
Or thoal infidious, breaks not their career. Thomſon. 


Ins1'p10us Lv. adv. [from infidious.] In a fly and trea- 
cherous manner; with malicious artifice. 
The caſtle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas the Lacede- 


monian, in ſidio * and in violation of league. Bac. 
Simeon and Levi ſpoke not only falſely but infidioufly, nay 
hypocritically, abuſing their proſelytes and their religion, for 
the effecting their cruel deſigns. Government of the Tongue. 
VnsicaurT. n. /. [inficht, Dutch. This word had former- 
ly the accent on the laſt ſyllable.] Introſpection; deep 
view; knowledge of the interiour parts; thorough ſkill 
in any thing. 
Hardy — ſuch as thy merits, ſuch may be her in- 
t ; 


Sidney. 


S 
 Juſtly to grant thee reward. = 
Straightway ſent with careful diligence 

To fetch a leech, the which had great in/ight 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, ; 
And well could cure the ſame ; his name was Patience. 
Spenſer. 
Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them to be able 
writers, when they ſhall be thus fraught with an univerfal 
inſig bt into things. Milt, 


Felton on the CI A. 
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The ule of a little 7: fg4t in thoſe parts of knowledge, which 
are nct a man's propcr buuncis, is to accuilum our minds to ail 
forts of ideas. Lc che. 

A garden gives us a great infight into the contrivance and 
wiſdom of providence, and ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjebts of 
meditation. Shpectato. . 

Due conſideration, and a deeper inf7h! into things, would 
ſoon have made them ſenſible of their error. Wondward. 

InStGnirIcance.Q 2. , [infgnificance, French; trom 
Ins1G6x1'FIcancy. infignificant.} i. Want of mean- 
ing; unmeaning terms. 2. Unimportance, 

(1.) To give an account of all the inſ{g ri) cancies and verbal 
nothings of this philoſophy, would be to tranſcribe it. Glanw., 

(2.) As I was ruminitins on that I hail den, I could not 
forbear reflecting on the 1%, uificancy of human art, when ſet 
in compariſon with the deſigns of Providence. AA“. Guardian. 

Ny annals ave in wouldy tf ldews wrougit, 


Wah, caſy inf.gnficavice of theught. Garth. 
IxsIGXITIC ANT. as}. [in and fgrilcint.) 1. Wanting 
meaning; void of figa.tication. 2. CL important ; want 


ing weight; ineffectual. Ibis ſenſe, 
by authority, is not very prope”. 
(J.) Till you can weight and gravity exp;2.1, 
T hole words are ing icant and vain. 7 . Lrare. 
(2.) That I might noc be vapoured down by ie, (- 
tmonics, I preſumed to uit the grent wine of 1 ſocicty to 


h ſuppor ted 


annihilate all ſuch arguments. Get Ve. off. , Jace. 

Catumny robs the publick of all that ben ien wiltly 
claim from the worth and virtue of pacticmar perions, by ren- 
dering their virtue utterly . ; South, 


All the arguments to a good lite will be very i»:fignificant 
to a man that hath a mind to be wicked, when remiſſion of 
ſins may be had upon cheap terms. Tillotf. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and infgnifcant than the 
ſcum of a people, ivſtizated againſt a king. Addiſ. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy fo proper as 
bleeding, often repeated: ſtypticks are often iz/ig1;/icant. 

Arbuthnot. 
InsS1G6x1'FICanTLyY. adv. [from inſignificant.] 1. With- 
out meaning. 2. Without importarce or effect. 

(1.) Birds are taught to uſe articulate words, yet they under- 
ſtand not their import, but uſe them i»/ignificantly, as the organ 
or pipe renders the tune, which it underſtands not. Hale. 

Ins1xce're. adj. (infincerus, Lat. in and ſincere.] 1. 
Not what he appears; not hearty ; diſſembling; un- 
faithſul: of perſuns. 2. Not ſound; corrupted : of 
things. 

(2.) — Ah why, Penelope, this cauſcleſs fear, 

To render ſleep's foft bleſſings iu, ? 

Alike devote to forrow's dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream. 

Insince'xitTy. n. {. [from in/incere.] 
want of truth or fidelity. 

If men ſhould always a& under a maſk, and in diſguiſe, that 
indeed betrays defign and infincerity. Broome on the Odyſſey. 

To INSINE W. v. @. [in and finew.] To ſtrengthen ; to 
confirm. A word not uſed. 

All members of our cauſe, 

That are inſinewwed to this action. Shak. Henry IV. 

IxsINVUAN T. adj. [French.] Having the power to gain 
favour. 

Men not ſo quick perhaps of conceit as ſlow to paſſions, and 
commonly leſs inventive than judicious, howſoever prove very 
plauſible, inſinuant, and fortunate men. | Waiton. 

To INSINUATE. v. a. [infinuer, Fr. ir/inuo, Latin.] 1. 
To introduce any thing gently. 2. To puth gently into 
favour or regard : commonly with the reciprocal pronoun, 
3. To hint; to impart indirectly. 4. To iuſtil; to in- 
tuſe gently. 

(1.) The water eaſily iaſinuates itſelf into and placidly diſ- 
tends the veſſels of vegetables. Wadward, 

(2.) There is no particular evil which hath not ſome ap- 
pearance of goodneſs, whereby to inſintate itſelf, Hooker, . 


Pore. 
Diiſimulation ; 
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At the iſle of Rhce he irhanatedt inf into the very good 

grace of the duke of Buckingham, Clarendon. 
(3-) And all the fictions bards purſue 

Do but ſenunte what's true. Swift. 

(4.) All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and clearneſe, 
are for nothing elſe hut to uſinuate wrung ideas, move the 
patlions, and thereby miſlead the judgment. Ecke. 

To lxS1'nUATE. v. n. 1. To wheedle; to gain cn the 
affections by gentle degrees. 2. To ſteal into impercep- 
tihly; to be conveyed inlenfibly. 3. I know not whether 
Milten does not uſe this word, according to its etymology, 

tor, to enfold ; to wreath ; to wind. 
(1.) I love no colours; and without all colour 

Of Late inſinuating flattery, ; 

[ pluck this white roſe with Plantagenet. Shakeſf. 

(2.) Peſtilential miaſms ih te into the humoral and con- 
hint parts of the body. Harvey. 

Cloſe the ſerpent ſly 

Irjinuating, of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unheeded. Witt. 

IesIxd VA T ION. . .. [infinuatio, Lat. inſinurtion, Fr. 
from infinuate.] The poser of plealing or ſtealing upon 
the affections. 

When the induſtry of one man hath ſettled the work, a new 
man, by in/inuation or miſinformation, may not ſupplant him 
without a jult cauſe. Bac. 

He had a natural r/iruation and addreſs, which made him 
acceptable in the beſt company. Clarendon. 

Ixvs1/NUaTIVE. adj. [from infinuate.] Stealing on the af- 
fections. 

It is a ſtrange inſ nuati ve power which example and cuſtom 
have upon us. . Governm. of the Tongue. 

Ixsinva'TOR. . , {[infinuator, Lat.] He that inſi- 
nuates. Ainſ. 
INS PID. adj. [infipider, French; infipidus, Latin.] 1. 
Wanting taſte ; wanting power of affecting the organs of 
guſt. 2. Wanting ſpirit; wanting pathos ; flat; dull; 
heavy. 
60 Some earths yield, by diſtillation, a liquor very far 
from being inodorous or inſifid. Boyle. 
Our fathers much admir'd their ſauces ſweet, 
And often call'd for ſagar with their meat ; 
Iufifid taſte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 

Where rucambole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick grew. 
| King's Cookery. 
This chyle is the natural and alin pituita, which the 
| ancients deſcribed as mſifid. Flyer on the Humours. 

' She lays fome vſetul-bile aſide, 

To tinge the chyle's inſpid tide. 

(2.) The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And her infipid ſoul for Ptolemy ; 
A heavy lumpof earth without defire, 


Prior. 


Dryd. Cleom. 


A. heap of aſhes that o'erlays your fire. 
Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat inſipid ſtuff. Dryd. Don Sebaſt. 


Insietpity. . , [infipidite, Fr. from infipid] I, 
Ins1!/e1pxess. e or 


: ant of taſte. 2. Want of | 
ſpirit. - 
Fe) Dryden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the infipidiry of 
Tate's. ope. 
1. Without taſte. 2. 


Ixs'rib ux. adv. [from inſipid.] 
reaſon why many children abandon them- 


. Dully ; without ſpirit. 
(2.) One the 
 falves wholly to filly ſports, and trifle away all their time 


inſipidly, is becauſe they have found their curioſity — 
4 E. 
Ix sI TIER CE. . . [iaſipientia, Lat.] Folly; want of 


underſtanding. 


To INSIST. v. n. [inſiſler, French; ie, Latin.] 1. 
To ſtand or reſt upon. 2. Not to recede from terms or 


aſſertions ; to perſiſt in. 3. Lo dwell upon in diſcourſe. 
vo The 4 being double, the cells on each ſide the 


:3 0 8 


partition are ſo ordered, that the angles on one fide in//f 
upon the centers of the bottom of the cetis en the other ſie, 


; K 0 
(2.) Upon fuch terms, and ſo abſolute, » 
As our conditions ſhall inf}? upon, 
Our peace ſhall ſtand firm as rocky monntains. Shak. 


(3-) Were there no other act of holtility but that which we 
have hitherto inſiſed on, the intercepting of her ſupplies were 
irreparably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

Ixs v STENT. adj. [infiſtens, Latin,] Reſting upon any 
thing. 

The breadth of the ſubſtruction muſt be at leaſt double to 
the inſiſtent wall. Votton. 

Ixst“TIEN CN. n. f. [in and fitio, Lat.] Exemption fiom 
thirſt. 

What is more admirable than the ſitneſs of every creature, 
for the uſe we make of him? The docility of an elephant, and 
the inſitienq of a camel for travelling in deſarts. Grew. 

Ins1'TIoNn. J [infitie, Lat.] The inſertion or ingraff- 
ment of one branch into another. 

Without the vie of theſe we could have nothing of culture 
or civility : no tillage, grafting, or inſition. Rev. 

InsrsTURE. #. /. [from infiſt.] This word ſeems in 
Shakeſpeare to ſignity conſtancy or regularity, but is now 
not uſed. 

The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and the centre, 
Obſerve degree, priority, and place, 
Inſiſture, courie, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 


Othce and cuſtom, in all line of order. Shakeſp. 
To IxSNA RE. v. a. (in and ſnare.] 1. To intrap; to 
catch in a trap, gin, or ſnare; to inveigle. 2. To in- 
tangle in difficulties or perplexities. 3. Enſnare is mare 
frequent. 3 : 
(.) Why '& thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider, 
Whole deadly web 32 about ? Shakeſp. 
She Inſnar 4 
Mankind with her fair looks. | Wilton. 
By long experience Durfey may no doubt | 
Inſnare a by or perhaps a trout ; 
Tho ryden once exclaim'd in partial fpite ; 
He fiſh'd !—becauſe the man a to write. Fenton. 
(2.) That which in a great part, in the weightieſt cauſes be- 
longing to this preſent controverſy, hath inſnared the judg- 
ments both of findry good and of ſome well learned men, is 


the manifeſt truth of certain general principles, whereupon the 
ordinances that ſerve for uſual practice in the church of Gol 
are grounded. 7 : Hooker 
the hypocrite reign not, leſt the people be inſnared. 
| Fob, xxxiv. 30. 
Insxa'xen. 2. , [from inſnare.] He that inſnares. 
Inso'CtaBLE. adj. [inſociable, Fr. inſeciabilis, Lat.] 1. 
Averlſe from converſation. 2. Incapable of connexion or 
union. 
(1.) If this auſtere iaſaciable life, 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. Shakeſp. 

(2.) The loweſt ledge or row muſt be merely of ſtone, cloſely 
laid, without mortar, which is a general caution for all parts 
in building that are contiguous to board or timber, becauſe lime 
and wood are inſociable. Wotton's Architecture. 

InSoBRIETY. . . {in and ſobriety.] Drunkenneſs ; 
want of ſobriety. f 

He whoſe conſcience upbraids him with profaneneſs towards 
God, and inſobriety towards himſelf, if he is juſt to his neigh- 
bour, he thinks he has quit ſcores. Decay of Piety. 

To INSOLATE. v. a. [inſols, Lat.] To dry in the fun ; 
to expoſe to the action of the ſun. | 

InsoLa'TION. n. / [inſolation, Fr. from inſolate.] Expo- 
fition to the ſun. 

We uſe theſe towers for inſolation, refrigeration, conſerva- 
tion, and for the view of divers meteors. Bacon. 
It it have not a ſufficient inſolation it looketh pale, and at- 
tains not its laudable colour: if it be ſunned too long, it fuf- - 

e 


. 


fereth a torrefaction. * Brown's Fuga 


© 


INS 


j'msotewce, * , [infolence, Fr. tmſolkentia, Lat.] Pride 


FaSOLENCY. 


exerted in contemptuous and overbearing 


treatment of others; petulant contempt. 

They could not reftram the in/olency of O Neal, who, find- 
ing none now to withſtand han, made himſelf lord of thoſe 
fc people that remained. $,enjer oa Ireland. 
Such a nxture, 

Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſains the ſhadow 

Which he treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 

His nſo/ence can brook to be commanded 

Under Cominius. Shakeſf. 

Flown with inſolence and wine. Vilton. 

Publick judgments are the banks and ſhores upon which God 

W the faſolency of ſinners, and Rays their proud waves. 


Tilletſor, 
—— The ſteady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughtleſs in/u/ence of power, 
For ſport alone, purſues the cruel chace. Thom. 
The tear of any violence, either again her own perſon or 
againſt her fon, might deter Penelope from uſing any endea- 
vours to remove men of fuch inſalence and power. Broome. 
To I'xSOLENCE. v. 4 [from the noun.] To inſult; to 
treat with contempt. A very bad word. 
The biſhops, who were firſt faulty, inſolenced and aſſaulted. 
F ing Char les. 
I'sso0LENT. adj. [inſolent, Fr. inſo/ens, Lat.] Contemptu- 
ous of others; haughty ; overbearing. 


We have not pillaged thoſe rich provinces which we reſcued : - 


victory itſelf hath not made us inſc/ent maſters, Atterbury. 


I'xSoLENTLY. adv. [inſolenter, Lat.] With contempt of 


others ; haughtily ; rudely. 
What | muſt diſprove, 
He inſ.lently talk"d to me of love. Dryden. 
Not faction, when it ſhook thy regal feat, 
Not ſenates, inſo/ently loud, 
Thoſe echoes of a thoughtleſs crowd, 
Could warp thy foul to their unjuſt decree. Dryden. 
Briant, naturally of an haughty tempter, treated him very 
inſolently, more like a criminal than a priſoncr of war. Addi. 
Ixs0'LvanLe. adj. | info/vatle, Fr. in ard. ſelue ] 1. Net 
to be ſolved ; not to be cleared; inextiicable ; fuch as 
admits of no ſolution, or explication. 2. That cannot 
be paid Ab 
(1.) Spend a few thoughts on the puzzling inquiries concern- 
ing vacuums, the doctrine of infinites, indiviſibles and incom- 
wherein there appear ſome ine, difficulties. 
Watts on the Mind. 
Inso'LuUBLE. adj. [inſoluble, Fr. inſolubilis, Lat.] 1. 
Not to be cleared ; not to be reſolved. 2. Not to be dil- 
| ſolved or ſeparated. | 
1.) Admit this, and what ſhall the Scripture be but a ſnare 
. a torment to weak conſciences, filling them with infinite 
ſcrupuloſities, doubts inſoluble, and extreme deſpair. Hzoker. 
(2.) Stony matter may grow in any part of a human body ; 
for when any thing inſoluble ſticks in any part of the N it 
gathers a cruit about it. Er buttnot on Diet. 
Ins0'LvenT. adj. [in and ſolvo, Lat.] Unable 0 pay. 
By publick declaration he proclaimed himſelf injofvent of 
thoſe vaſt ſums he had taken upon credit. Hodel. 
A farmer accuſed his guards for robbing him of oxen, and 
the emperor ſhot the offenders; but demanding reparation of 
the accuſer for ſo many brave fellows, and finding him 7nſc/- 
went, compounded the matter by taking his life. Adaiſon. 
An i t is a man that cannot pay his debts. Watts. 
| Infobuent tenant of incumber'd | Smart. 
Iso LEK cv. n. /. [from in J Inability. to pay 
debts. An ad of infolventy is a law by which iwpriſoued 
debtors are releaſed without payment. | 
Ir So Muc. con. ¶ in ſo much.] 1. So that; to ſuch a de 
gree that. 2. This word is ing obſolete. 2 
(.) It hath ever been the ule of the conqueror to 8 
language of the conquered, and to force him to learn his: ſo 
Aid — always uſe, inſomuch that there is no nation but 
is ſprinkled with their language. Hen ſer. 


1 N S 


To make fertile, aſhes excel; inſomuch as the coun- 
tries about Etna have amends made them, for the miſchiefs the 
eruptions do. Bacon Natural Hiftor 

tnomdes was an excellent poet, inſonuch that he made 2 
L*Effranyge. 


fortune by it. 
They made the ground uneven about their neſt, inſomuch 


that the ſlate did not lie flat upon it, but left a free paſſage un- 


derneath. Adaijon's Guardian. 


To insvt'cT. v. a. liaſpicio, inſpedum, Lat.] To look 


into by way of examination. 


Insre'crron. . / [inſpedion, Fr. inſpectio, Lat.] 1. 


Pty ing examination ; narrow and cloſe ſurvey. 2. Super- 
Inrendence ; preliding care. In the firſt ſenſe it ſhould 


have inte before the object, and in the ſecond ſenſe may 


admit ever : but authouis cenfound them. 
(1.) With narrow ſearch, a d with ie tian 
Conſider every creature. : 2 oo Milton. 
Our religion is a religion that dares to be underſtood ; that 
offers itſelf to the ſearch of the inquiſitive, to the inſpeftion of 


the ſevereſt and the moſt awakened reaſon ; for, being ſecure of 


her ſubſtantial truth and purity, ſhe knows that for her to be 
ſcen and looked into, is to be embraced and admired, as there 
needs no greater argument for men to love the light than to ſee 
33 South. 

(2.) We may ſafely conceal our good deeds, when they run 


no hazard of being diverted to improper ends, for want of our 


own 1 :ſpeftion. Atterbury. 
We ſhould apply ourſelves to ſtudy the perfections of God, 
and to procure lively and vigorous impreſſions of his perpetual 
preſence with us, and ales oder us. 

The divine infection into the affairs of the world, doth ne- 
ceſſarily follow from the nature and _ of God; and he 


that demes this, doth implicitly deny his exiſtence. Bentley. 
Insez'cTor. n. /. [Latin.] 1. A prying examiner. 2. 


A ſuperintendent. 
(1.) With their new light our bold inſpefors preſs, 
Like Cham, to ſhew their tather's nakedneſs. Denham. 
(2.) Young men me travel under a wiſe inſfedter or tutor 
to different parts; that they may bring home uſeful knowledge. 


Watts. 
InseE'rSION. . . [inſperſio, Lat.] A ſprinkling upon. 
| Ainſworth, 
To InSPHE'RE. v. 4. [in and ſphere.) To place in an vib 
or ſphere. 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live ine d, 
In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. ite. 


InseprinanLE. adj. [from inſpire.}] Which may be drawn 
in with the breath; which my be infuſed. 


To theſe inſj i-ab/e hurts, we may enumerate thoſe they ſuſ- 
tain from their expiration of fuliginous ſteams. Harvey. 


Inseira'TION. . /, [from 1% ire.] 1. The act of draw- 


ing in the breath. 2. The act of breathing into any 
thing. 3. Infuſion of idcas into the mind by a ſuperiour 


wer. a 
(1.) In any inflammation of the diaphragm, the ſymptoms 


are a violent fever, and a moſt exquiſite pain increaſed upon in- 


ſtiration, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a pleurity, in which 
the greateſt pain is in expiratior. Arbutbnzt., 
(3-) I never ſpoke with her in all my life. | 
low can ihe then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſtiration 2 Shakeſp. Comedy of Errourc. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men at their death 
have good 77% ir ations. Shakejp. Merch. of Fenice. 
We to his hight in(firation owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know, Denham. 
What the tragedian wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declares was inſfiration, and not gueſs. Derlam. 
 "Taffiraticn is when an overpowering impreſſion of any pro- 
poſition is made upon the mind by God himſelf, that gives a 
convincing and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity 
of it: ſo were the prophets and the apoſtles 12 i e Watts. 


Fo INSPIRE. v. n. [inſpiro, Lat. inſpirer, Fr.] To draw 
in the breath ; oppoſed to expire. 


Atter bu My. . 
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I N S 
If the in(firing and exfiring organ of any animal be ſtopt, it 
fddevly yields to nature, and dies. Walton, 
To IxsYIRE. wv. 4 1. To breathe into. 2. To infuſe by 
breathing. 3. To infute into the mind; to impreſs upon 
the fancy. 4. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. 5. 
To draw in with the breath. 
(1.0 Ve nine, deſcend and ſign, 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire. Pope. 
(2.) He knew not his Maker, and he that inſpired into him 
an active foul, and breathed in a living ſpirit. Wiſd. xv. 11. 
(3-) I have been troubled in my ſleep this night; 


But dawning day new comfort hath 125i d. Shakeſp. 
Ihen to the heart inſpu'd 
Vernal delight. N*ilten. 
(4.) Nor th' 1% 1rd 
Caitalian ſpring. N*ilton. 
Erato, thy poet's mind 1% ive, 
And fill his ſoul with thy celeſtial fire. Dryd. Xn. 


The letters are often read to the young religious, to infj ire 


with ſentiments af virtue. Addi ſon. 
(5.) By means of ſulphurous coal ſmoaks the lungs are ſtiſled 
and oppreſſed, whereby they are forced to inffire and expire the 
air with ditficuley, in compariſon of the facility of inſj iring 
and expiring the air in the country. Harvey. 
His baleful breath in/fi ing as he glides ; 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides. Dryden. 


IVS IRE R. n. , from inſpire.) He that inſpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator and rver of 
the world, the moſt gracious redeemer, fanctifier, inſtirer of 
mankind, be all honour. ham. 

To Inse1'rIT. v. 4. [in and ſpirit.] To animate; to ac- 
tuate ; to fill with life and vigour ; to enliven; to invi- 
rate; to encourage. 

It has pleaſed God to inſ irit and actuate all his li- 
cal methods by a concurrence of ſupernatural ſtrength, which 
makes it not only eligible but poſſible; eaſy and pleaſant to do 
whatever he commands us. — of Piety. 

A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonies renders the ſervice 
of the church folemn and ing, mſfirits the fluggiſh, and 

_inflames even the devout worſhipper. Atterbury. 

The courage of Agamemnon is inſtirited by love of empire 

and ambition. he. Preface tothe Ili ads. 
Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 

Calm ev'ry thought, 1% irit ev'ry grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. Pofe. 

To Insp1'sSSATE, v. @. [in and ſpiſſus, Lat.] To thicken ; 
to make thick. 

Sugar doth inſ/i/ate the ſpirits of the wine, and maketh 
them 2 eaſy to . into vapour. Bacon. 

This oil farther iaſpiſſated by evaporation, turns into balm. 

: Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Insr1354a"TION. . /. [from inſpiſſate.] The act of mak- 


ing any liquid thick. 
The effect is wrought by the inſfi/ſation of the air. Bacov. 
Recent urine will c ze by inſpiſſation, and afford a falt 
neither acid nor ine. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
InsTaBr'LIiTY. n. {. [inflabilitas, from inſt. bile, Fr. 
 snflabilis, Lat.] Inconſtancy ; fickleneſs ; mutability of 

opinion or conduct. | 6 

Ifability of temper ought to be checked, when it diſpoſes 
men to wander from one ſcheme of government to another; 

ſuch a fickleneſs cannot but be fatal to our country. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Ixsra'BLE. adj. [inftabilis, Lat.] Inconſtant ; changing. 


Sce UnsTaBLE | 


7 \NSTA'LL. wv. @. [influller, Fr. in and fall] . To. ad- 


vance to any rank or office, 


pra per to that condition. 


She reigns a goddeſs now among the ſaints, 
Th:t * was the ſaint of ſhepherds light, 


by placing in the ſeat or ſtall 


Sfenſer . 


And is infializd4 now in heaven's hight. 
Cramner is return d with welcome, 
inJiall' A archbiſhop of Canterbury, Shakeſpeare. 


I N S8 
The king choſe him maſter of the horſe, after this he was 


inflalled of the moſt noble order. Wotton. 
INSTALLCA'TION. . J [inftallation, French, from inftall.] 
The act of giving viſible poſſeſſion of a rank or office, by 
placing in the proper ſear. | 
Upon the election the biſhop gives a mandate for his 12 


Aallaticn. Ayhfe's Parergon. 
InsTA'LMENT. . /. [ſrom inflall] t. The act of in- 
ſtalling. 2. The feat in which one is inſtalled. 
(1.) ———— Is it not eaſy 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the iaſalment of this noble duke | 
In the ſeat royal ? Shakeſp. Richard III. 
(2.) Search Windſor - caſtle, elves, % 


The ſeveral chairs of o der look you ſcour ; 
Each fair inflalment, coat and ſeveral creſt 
With loyal blazon evermore be bleſt! 


I'xSTANCE, J. / [inflance, Fr.] 
I ahh ne, gency ; ſolicitation. 2. Morive; in- 
fluence ; prefling argument. Not now in uſ@ 3. Pro- 
ſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. 4. Example ; document. 

5. State of any thing. 6. Occaſion; act. "#9 
(1.) Chriſtian men ſhould much better frame themſelves to 
thoſe . precepts which our Lord ou wag > 

t in ve us concerning peace unit we 
— — ancient — renewed. 7 H oher. 
(2.) She dwells fo ſecurely upon her honour, that folly dares 


1. Impottunity 3 ur- 


not preſent itſelf. Now, could I come to her with any di- 

rection in my hand, my deſires had inſtance and nent to 

commend themſelves. Shakeſp. Merry Wives & Wind(cr. 
The inflances that ſecond marriage move, 

Are baſe s of thrift, but none of love. Shakeſp. 

(3-) The inflance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judicial pro- 


ceſs which is made from the conteſtation of a ſuit, even to the 
time of pronouncing ſentence in the cauſe, or till the end of 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 
(A.) Vet doth this accident ö 
So far exceed all * Ws diſcourſe, 4 
That I am ready to di mine eyes. | 
and braſs, where vitriol is often 2 


In furnaces of 
in, there riſeth ſud a fly, which ſom<times moveth on the 


| Shateſp. . 


Z 


walls of the furnace ; ſometimes in the fire betow ; and dieth | 


tly as ſoon as it is out of the furnace: which is a noble 
i»flance, and worthy to be weighed. - Bacon. 
We find in hiſtory inffances of perſons, who, after their 
priſons have been flung have choſen rather to iſh in 
their dun than their miſerable lives and 
upon the ſucceſs of a revolution. Addiſon. 
The greateſt faints are ſometimes made the moſt remarkable 
inflances of ſuffering. Atterbury. 
8 nere 
revolve for inffance in the orbit of Mercury, the whole ocean 


| would boil with heat. | Bentley. 
The uſe of inffances is to illuftrate and in a 3 
and common. 
(8. 
were 


. man nature, it i 
' againſt . 
Tous uA. 


. 
* o 
. 
9 © % 
oy 9 * 4 * N * 
* 
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INSTANT. adj. [inflant, Fr. inflans, Lat.] 1. Preſſing; 
urgent; impottunate z earneſt. 2. Immediate ; without 
„ e preſent. 3. Quick ; making no 
05 And they were inflant with loud voices, requiring that 
he might be crucified. Luke, xxiu. 23. 
Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation z continuing in- 


t in prayer. XU. 12. 
* * Our good old friend beſtow : 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inflant uſe. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Th' inflant ſtroke of death denounc'd to-day, 


I N $ 
(2.) — For his poſſeſſions, 
Although by confiſcation they are ours, 


We do mflate and widow you withal. Shakeſp. 


InsSTAura"TION. u. / [inflauration, Fr. inflauratio, Lat.] 
Reftoration ; reparation ; renewal. 

Ixs TAD of. prep. [A word formed by the coalition of in 
and fead, place.] 1. In room of; in place of. 2. Equal 
ihe © Inflead is ſometimes uſed without of. In the 
place ; in the room. 

1.) —— They, inflead of fruit 
oo Pro = pens: Milton. 
Vary the form of ſpeech, and inflead of the word church 


Remov d far off. Milt. make it ſtion 1 iti whether umen 
Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt fee ; — nn N — 
Nor war haſt thou to wage, nor 11222. a (2.) This very conſideration to a wiſe man is inflead of a 
Im ng death is thine, and inflan? doom. Prior. thouſand arguments, to ſatisfy him, that, in thoſe times, no 
3-) Infant without diſturb they took alarm. Milt. ſuch thing was believed. Tillotſ. 
Griev'd n — ſo long ſhould wait (3.0 He in deriſion ſets 
Unmark d, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; Upon their tongues a various ſp'rit, to raſe 
Infiant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, ; Quite out — lan P and inflead 
And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. Pope. To ſow a jangling noiſe of tongues unknown. Milton. 
VasTANT. 3. J [in/ftant, Fr.] 1. _— ſuch a part of To Ixsre'ep. w. a. (in and fleep.] 1. To ſoak ; to mace- 


„duration wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locke. 2. 
A particular time. 3. It is uſed in low and commercial 
language for a day of the preſent or current month. 

(i.) There is ſcarce an infant between their flouriſhing and 
their not being. Hooker. 
Her nimble in time muſt move, 
And not in infant, through all places ftride ; 
But ſhe is nigh and far, beneath, above, 
In point of time, which thought cannot divide. Davies. 
At any infant of time the moving atom is but in one _ 
point of the line; therefore all but that one point is either 
ture or paſt, and no other parts are co - exiſtent or contemporary 
with it. Bentley's Sermons. 
(.) I can at any unſeaſonable infant of the night appoint 
her to look out at her lady's chamber window. Shakeſp. 
(3-) On the twentieth inflant it is my intention to erect a 
lion's head. Addiſon's Guardian. 
InsTanTA'NEzoOUs. adj. [inflantaneus, Lat.] Done in an 
inftant ; acting at once without any perceptible ſucceſſion ; 
acting with the utmoſt ſpeed ; done with the utmoſt ſpeed. 
This manner of the beginning or ceaſing of the deluge doth 


not at all agree with the inffartaneous actions of creation and 

annihilation. Burnet” Theory. 
The rapid radiance inflantancous ſtrikes 

Th” illumin'd mountain Thomſ. 


InsTanTa'xeousLyY. adv. [from inflantaneous.] In an 
indiviſible point of time. 

What I had heard of the raining of frogs came to my 

there being reaſon to conclude that thoſe came from 

the clouds, or were in ſlantancouſiy generated. Derbam. 

I'nsTANTLY. adv. [ inſtanter, Lat.] 1. Immediately ; 


without any perceptible intervention of time. 2. With 


nt importunity. 
"= In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of any one 
part of the body inffantly make a tranſcurſion throughout the 
whole bod 


y. Bacon Natural Hiſlor y. 
Sleep inflantly fell on me. Milton, 
- Juſt & their natures alter inflantly. May's Virgil. 


To IxSsTA TE. v. 4. [in and flate.] 1. To place in a cer- 
tain rank or condition. 2, To inveſt. Obſolete. Es 
victor in 


1.) This kind of conqueſt does only inflate the 
hes 2 to which the conquered pri bad. Hale. 


rate in moiſture. 2. Lying under water. 
(1.) Suffolk firſt died, and Vork, all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infleep'd. Shakeſpe 
(2.) The guttered rocks, and con ted ſands, 
Traitors infleep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel. Shakeſp. Othello. 
I'nsTee. n. /. [in and ep.] The upper part of the foot 
where it joins to the leg. 
The caliga was a military ſhoe with a very thick ole, tied 
above the inſtep with leather thongs. Arbuth. on Coins, 
To INSTIGATE. v. a. [inſtigo, Lat. infliguer, Fr.] To 
urge to ill; to proyoke or incite to a crime. 
InsT1Ga'TION. . / linſtigation, Fr. from infligate.] 
Incitement to a crime; encouragement ; impulſe to ill. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this? But rather follow 
Our forceful infligation. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
It was partly by the inflizatien of ſome factious malecontents 
that bare principal ſtroke amongſt them, Bacon. 
Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cutting of whole 
armies to pieces, ſet up for an innocent? As if the lives that 
were taken away by his inffigation were not to be charged up- 
on his account. L'Eftrange. 
We have an abridgment of all the baſeneſs and villainy that 
both the corruption of nature and the infligation of the devil 
could bring the ſons of men to. South. 


InsTiGa'TOR. n. . [infligateur, Fr. from ixſtigate.] In- 
citer to ill. | 
That fea of blood is enough to drown in eternal miſery the 
malicious author or infligator of its effuſion. King Charles. 
Either the eagerneſs of acquiring, or the revenge of miſſing 
dignities, 22 the great infligators of eccleſiaſtick feuds. 
Decay of Piety. 
To INSTIVL. v. a. [inftills, Lat. infliller, Fr.] 1. Io 
infuſe by drops. 2. To infinuate any thing impercepiibly 
into the mind ; to infuſe. 
(1.) He from the well of life three drops inffill d. Milt. 
(2.) Though aſſemblies be had indeed for religion's ſake, 
hurtful nevertheleſs they may eafily prove, as well in regard of 
their fitneſs to ſerve the turn of * and ſuch as privily 
will ſooneſt adventure to inffil their poiſon into mens _— | 
coker. 
He had a farther deſign to inffi/ and infinuate good inſtruc- 
tion, by contributing to mens happineſs in this preſent lite. 


Calamy. 
Thoſe heathens did in a icular manner inſil the principle 


into their children of loving their country, which is far other- 


wiſe - a- days. Swift. 
In s$TILLa'TioNn. . / [inflillatie, Lat. from inflil.) 1. 
The act of pouring in by drops. 2. The act of infuſing 
flowly _ the mind. 3. The thing infuſed. 
Iii 


INS 
63.) They imbitter the cup of life by inſeabblt — 
71 [from iii.] Any thing in 


InsSTULMENT: ſtilled. 
The leperous inflilment. | Shakeſp. 
InsTr/nct. adj. [inflind, Fr. inſtindus, Lat.] Moved; 
animated. word not in uſe. | 
Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind found 
The chariot of paternal —1 | 
Flaſhing thick „wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itſelf inſlinct with ſpirit, but convoy d b 
By four cherubick ſhapes. | Milton. 
VNST INCT. 3. / [in/ftin8, Fr. inſtiadtus, Lat. This word 
had its accent formerly on the laſt fyllable.] Defire or 
averſion acting in the mind without the intervention of 
reaſon or deliberation ; the power determining the will of 
brutes. | | 
In him fear your highneſs death; 
And — of iy, 4c loyalty 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment. Shakeſp. 
Thou knoweſt I am as valiant-as Hercules; but beware in- 
find ; the lion will not touch the true prince: inflind is a great 
matter. I was a coward on 1-ffin& : I ſhall think the better of 
myſelf and thee, during my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thee 
for a true prince. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| But providence or iaſtinct of nature ſeems, 
Or — though diſturb'd, and ſcarce conſulted, 
To have * me aright. Milton's Agonifles. 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 
And eafily taught me by her ſecret force 
To love thy perſon, &er I knew thy merit; 
Till what was inſtinct grew up into friendſhip. Addiſon. 
The philoſopher avers, | 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inftinf theirs. 


Inſtinct and reaſon how ſhall we divide? Prior. 
—— Reaſon ſerves when preſs d; 
But honeſt inſinct comes a volunteer. Pope. 


InsTi'NcTED. adj. [inflinFus, Lat.] Impreſſed as an ani- 
mating This, neither mu nor proper, was 
perhaps introduced by Bentley. 

What native unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be impreſſed and 
inflinfled through the whole, which the defedation of ſo many 
parts by a bad printer and a worſe editor could not hinder from 
ſhining forth. Bentley's Preface to Milton. 

InsTincrive. adj. [from inſt ind.] Acting without the 
application of choice or reaſon ; rifing in the mind with- 
out apparent cauſe. 

By quick inffinctiue No I ſprung, 

uick in motion, u 

64 endeavouring. F Milten. 
It will 22 — Ulyſſes's mind Rows forbode ; 2 
it a iaſtincti ve preſage was a favourite opinion o 
Homer's. „ Broome an che Odvſſey. 

InsTi'xcTrveLy. adv. [from inflindive.) By initinQ ; 
by the call of nature. 

| The very rats 

Inſtinctively had quit it. | Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

To INSTITUTE. v. n. [inftituo, inflitutum, Lat. inftituer, 
Fr.] 1. To fix; to eftabliſh; to appoiut ; to enact; 
to ſettle ; to preſcribe. 2. To educate ; to inſtru ; to 
form by inſtruction. 

(1. ) God then inflituted a law natural to be obſerved by crea- 
tures ; and therefore, according to the manner of laws, the 
inſtitution thereof is deſcribed as being eſtabliſhed by folemn 
injunction. Hooker. 

Here let us breathe, and haply infiitute 

A. courſe of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies. 

To the production of the eld they are determined by 
laws of their nature, i2/frtuted and imprinted on them by ini- 
mitable wiſdom. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

The theocracy of the Jews was inflituted by — 

To inflitute a court and country party without materials, 
would be a very new ſyſtem in politicks. Suit. 


4 
(.) Tf children were early infitutud, age would in- 
ſenſibly infinuate itſelif. * ray Picty- 
INSTITUTE. „ % [inflitat, Fr. iu, Lat.] 1. 
Eſtabliſned law ; ſettled order. 2. Precept ; maxim ; 
* principle. . ; * 
...) This law, though cuſtom now directs the courſe, 

As nature's inſlitute, is yet in force 
Ducancel' d, though difügd. Dryden. 
Dyden's Perfius.. 


(2.) Thou art g ſtudies grown, 

Terndke the Stoick infiifutes thy own. 
Ixsrirurion. . {. [inflifution, Fr. inftitutio, Lat.] 1. 
. AQ of eſtabliſhing. 2. Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement. 3. 

Poſitive law. 4. Education. 

2.) The infiitution of God's Law is deſcribed as being eſta- 
- bliſhed by folemn injunction. Hooker. 
It became him by whom all things are, to be the way of 
falvation to all, that the infitutian.and reſtitution of the world 


* 
- 


might be both wrought with one hand. Hooker . 
This unlimited power placed in the body of 

à people, is what legiſlators have endeavoured, in their ſeveral 
ſchemes or infitutions of government, to, depaſit. in fuch hands 
as would preſerve the people. wan Swift. 
(3-) They quarrel — the earthen of le, mart 
imes with the infiitution. Temple. 


The holineſs of firſt fruits and the lamp is an holineſs- 
merely of inftitution, outward and nominal; whereas the holi- 
neſs of the root is an holineſs of nature, inherent and real. 

| - Atterbury. 

ee 

religion, to make to 8 
_ earth. Ferber. 
(4. After baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, fucceeds 

inſtruction and i itution in the nature and ſeveral branches of 
that vow, which was made at the font, in a ſhort intelligible 
"> nll; of providence i the infitur — 
t is a in the i on of our 
children, wal top to ſomewhat m their youth, that 
_—— entertain them in their age. L*Eftrange. 

is learning was not the 5c prong or 

. Sentley.. 

InsTITu'TIONARY. adj. [from inf'itutfen.] Elemental; 

containing the firſt doctrines, or principles of doctrine. 

That it was not out of faſhion Ariſtotle declareth in his 
politicks, among the inffitutionary rules of youth. Brown. 

I'nsTITUTOR. . . [inflituteur, Fr. inſtitutor, Lat.] +. 

An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles. 2. Inftrutor ; educa- 
tor. 

(1.) It might have ſucceeded a little better, if it had pleaſe 
the inflituters of the civil months of the fun to have ordered 
them 1 * odd and _ 275 5 Time. 

(2.) two aims which every mflitutor uth 
ſhould mainly 2 drive at. aller. 

IInsST1TUTIST. 2. /. [from inſtitute.] Writer of inſtitutes, 

or elemental 3 % 

Green the in/ſlitutifls would x us to be an effect 
of an — ſtomach. 2 on Conſumpt ions. 

To InsT0'p. v. a. [in and ſtep.] To cloſe up; to ſtop. 

Wich boiling pitch another near at hand 

The ſeams inflops. Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 

To INSTRU'CT. v. 4. participle preterit. inffructed or in- 

firat. ¶inſtruo, Lat. inſfruire, Fr.] 1. To teach; to 
form by precept ; to inform authoritatively; to educate ; 
to inſtitute ; to direct. 2. It has commonly in before the 
thing taught. 3. To model; to form. Little in uſe. 

(1.) Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, that he 

nights thee. Deut. iv. 36. 

is God doth inſfruct him to diſcretion, and doth teach him. 


Iſa. xxviii. 26. 


J . Ay wes Parergon. 

InsTav'cTer. . , [from infiru9.] A teacher; an in- 
ſtituter ; one who delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. 
It is often written InST&ucToOR. 


Though you have ten thouſand jnfrufors in Chriſt, 


. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, | 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, | 
Who both their t and i was. Denham. 
O thou, who future things canꝰſt repreſent 
As preſent, heav'nly im/frutter / Milton. 
Poets, the firſt in/ffruddors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper uſe. Roſcom. 


They fee how they are beſet on every fide, not only with 
temptations, but infirudftors to vice. Locke. 
Several infirufors were diſpoſed among this little helpleſs 
Addi ſ. 


.” people. 
PF We have precepts of duty given us by our inflrudfters. A4. 


IxsrRU“cTION. mn. /. [infirudion, Fr. from infirut.] 1. 


your own inſtruction, nor by any matter 
your heart prompts you to. Shakeſp. 
We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages, for thoſe 
diſcoveries and diſcourſes they have left behind them for our ia- 
ruction. Locke. 
(2.) Will ye not receive iaſtruction to hearken to receive my 
s? Fer. xxxv. 


On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ttream a fweet in rudfio: flows ; 
But {ne untaught o erhear the whiſp'ring 111l, 


In ſpite of fred leifure, blockheads ſtill. Young. 
(3.) Sec this diipatch'd with all the haſte thou can'ſ ; 
Anon I'll give thee more inftrufion. | Shakeſp. 


1821 xuU'cTIvE. a}. [from infiru# ; inſtrudif, Fr.] Con- 


oy oy ; flruftive h al 
ich variety of in expreſſions man alone 
is endowed. f a Holder, 
I would not laugh but to inſtruct; or if my mirth ceaſes to 
be inflruftive, it ſhall never ceaſe to be innocent. Addiſon. 
INSTRUMENT. . / [infirumen, Fr. infirumentum, 
Lat.] 1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 2. A 
frame conſtructed ſo as to yield harmonious ſounds. 3. A 
writing containing any contract or order. 4. The agent. 
It is uſed of perſons as well as things, but of perſons very 
often in an ill ſenſe. 5. That by means whereof ſome- 
thing is done. 6. One who acts only to ſerve the purpoſes 
of another. 
(J.) If he ſmite him with an infirument of iron, ſo that he 
die, he is a murderer. Num, xxxv. 16. 
What artificial frame, what inſtrument, 


Did one ſuperior genius e er invent; 
Which to the muſcles is preferr'd ? Blackmore. 


Box is uſeful for turners and i-frument makers. Mortimer. 
(2) He that ſtriketh an in/rument with ſkill, may cauſe not- 


wi a leaſant ſound, if the ſtring whereon he 
ſtriketh — to be — of harmony. Hooker. 
| dhe taketh moſt delight 
In muſick, inffruments znd poetry. Shakeſp. 
In ſolitary he makes his moan, 


Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful pleaſure ſhares, 

when ſongs and inflruments he hears. Dryden. 
called Edna his wife, and took paper, _ 
| 2. 


But 


(3+) 
an infir ument of covenants, and ſealed it. 


There is one thing to be . 
it, 


ther ſyllogiſm be the proper inſtrument the uſefulleſt 
way 8 this faculty. , Locke, 
| (6.) He 6 y knew what was done in his own chamber, 


but as it pleaſed her infiruments to frame themſelves. Sidney. 
All the infiruments which aided to expoſe the child, were 
even then loſt when it was found. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal that we are 
to conſider, not the in/frument ; that which a man does by ano- 
ther, is in truth his own act. L*Efirange. 
The bold are but th' infiruments of the wile, 
They undertake the dangers they adviſe. Dryden. 
InSTRUME'NTAL. adj. [inſirumental, French; iaſtrumen- 
tum, Latin.] 1. Conducive as means to fome end; or- 
ganical. 2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to ſome 
purpoſe ; helpful: uſed of perſons and things. 3. Con- 
liſting not of voices but inſtruments ; produced by inſtru- 
ments, not vocal. 
(1.) All ſecond and inſtrumental cauſes, without that opera- 
tive ty which God gave them, would become al 


filent, virtueleſs, and dead. Raleigb's Hiftory. 
Prayer, which is infirumental to every thing, hath a parti- 
cular promiſe in this thing. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


It is not an eſſential part of religion, but rather an auxili 
and :nftrumental duty. 95 5 —— 
I diſcern ſome excellent final cauſes of conjunction of body 
and foul ; but the inffrumental I know not, nor what inviſible 
bands and fetters unite them together. Bentley. 
(2.) The preſbyterian merit is of little weight, when they 
_ themſelves inſtrumental towards the reſtoration. Swift. 
ey which, under pretence of the law ceremonial abro- 
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uire the abrogation of inſtrumental muſick, approv- 


ing nevertheleſs the uſe of vocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew 
ſome reaſon, wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal cere- 
mony and not the other. Hooker, 
Oft in bands, 

While watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

With heav'nly touch of in/frumental ſounds 

In full harmonious number join'd, their ſongs 

Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n. Milt. 


Sweet voices, mix'd with in/irumental ſounds, 
Aſcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds, 
Dryden. 
InsSTRUMENTA'LITY. #n. ſ. [from inſtrumental.) Sub- 
ordinate agency ; agency of any thing as means to an 
end. 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not done by de- 
liberation and formal command, yet they are done by the virtue, 
energy, and mflux of the foul, and the inffrumentality of the 
ſpirits. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

InSTRUME'NTALLY. adv. [from iaſtrumental] In the 
nature of an inſtrument ; as means to an end. 

Mens well-being here in this life is but i-frumentally good, 
as being the means for him to be well in the nent. bike 

Digby. 

Habitual preparation for the ſacrament conſiſts in a ſtanding, 
permanent habit, or principle of holineſs, wrought chiefly by 
- God's ſpirit, and infirumentally by his word, in the heart or 
ſoul of man. South. 

InSTRUME'NTALNESS. . , [from infirumental.] Ule- 
fulneſs as means to an end. 

The infirumentalneſs of riches to works of charity, has ren- 


dered it very political, in every Chriſtian commonwealth, by 
| Hammond. 


- laws to ſettle and ſecure propriety. 
| *lii3 


1N S 

Insuv'ertnrBLE. adj. [in and ſufferable.] 

inſuppoi table; intenſe nd endurance. 2, Deteſtable; 
contemptible ; diſguſting beyond endurance. 

(r.) The one is oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the other with 

inſufferable cold. Brown's V:ilgar Erours. 

Eyes that confeſs d him born for kingly fway, 

So fierce, they flaſh'd in/uferable day Dryden. 

Though great light be 1n/uferable to our eyes, yet the higheſt 

degree of darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe them ; becauſe that 

_— no diſorderly motion, leayes that curious organ unharm- 


. Locke. 
(2.) A multitude of ſeribblers, who daily peſter the world 


with their inſuferable ſtuff, ſhould be diſcouraged from writing 


any more. Dryden. 

Insu'rrtRABLY. adv. [from inſufferable.) To a degree 
beyond endurance. 

—— Thoſe heav'nl 

Will dazzle now this y, with their blaze 
inſufferably bright. Milton. 

There 1s no perſon remarkably ungrateful, who was not alſo 
inſufferably proud. South. 

InsurFi'ClenCE.  n. /. [inſufficience, Fr. in and ſufficient. | 

Insuretr'citncy. Inadequateneſs to any end or purpoſe; 
_ of requiſite value or power: uſed of things and per- 
ons. 

The miniſter's aptneſs or. inſufficiency, otherwiſe than by read- 
ing to inſtruct the flock, 3 place as a — 
with whom our ferm of common prayer hath nothing * do. 

er. 

The inſufficiency of the light of nature is, by the light of 

ſcripture, ſo fully ſupplied, that further light than this hath 
added, there doth not need unto that end. Hooker. 
We will give you ſleepy drinks, that your ſenſes, unintel- 


ligent of our inſufficience, may, though they cannot praiſe us, as 
little accuſe us. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Till experience had diſcovered their defect and inſufficiency 


I did certainly conclude them to be infallible. Wilkins. 
Conſider the pleas made uſe of to this purpoſe, and ſhew the 
1mſufficiency and weakneſs of them. Atterbury. 
InsurF1'ci:nm. adj. [ inſufficient, French; in and ſufficient.] 
Inadequate to any need, uſe, or purpoſe ; wanting abili- 
ties; incapable ; unfit. 
The biſhop to whom they ſhall be preſented, may juſtly re- 
ject them as incapable and inſufficient. Stenſer on Ire 
We are weak, dependant creatures, inſuftcient to our own 
happineſs, full of wants which of ourſelves we cannot relieve, 
expoled to a numerous train of evils which we know not how to 
_— 5 by ho Hs Rogers. 
Faſting ki | ſtate, not mſufficient ti 
3 1 
IxsurPCIEN TI. adv. [from inſuſſicient.] With want 
of proper ability; not ſkiſtully. 
InsurFLa'cion. n. , (in and ſufflo, Lat.] The act of 
breathing upon. | | 
Impoſition of hands is a cuſtom of parents in bleſſing their 
children, but- taken up by the apoſtles inſtead of that divine 
inſufflation which Chriſt uſed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
I'nSULAR, dP [inſulaire, French; inſularis, Lat.] Be- 
I'InsuLary. I longing to an iſland. 
Druina, being ſurrounded with the ſea, is hardly to be invad- 


ed, having many other inſulary advantages. Hawel. 
I's 3 ULATED, adj, [inſula, Lat Not contiguous on any 
e 


Insu'Lss. adj. [inſulſus, Lat] Dull ; inſipid; heavy. 


Di#. 

I'nsuULT. n. .. [inſultus, Lat. inſulte, 8 The 

act of lea ping upon any thing. In this ſenſe it has the ac- 

cent on the laſt ſyllable : the ſenſe is rare. 2. Act or ſpeech 

of inſolence or contempt. 

(r.) Thebull's inſult at four ſhe may ſuſtain, 

But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden's Virgil. 

(2.) The ruthleſs ſheer that inſu/t adds to grief. Savage. 

Take the ſentence ſeriouſly, becauſe railleries are an i»ſult on 

the unfortunate, Broome on the 4 


1. Intolerable; To INSU'LT. v. 2. [inſulter, Fr. inſulro, Lat.] 


I N $ 
1. To 


treat with inſolence or contempt, It is uſed ſometimes 
with over, ſometimes without a prepoſition. 2. To trawple 
upen ; to triumph over. 

(r.) The makes his hero, after he was glutted by the 
death of Hector, and the honour he did his friend by inſult ing 
over his murderer, to be moved by the tears of king Priam. 


Pq; e. 

(2.) It pleas d the king his maſter very lately 

To ſtrike at me upon his miſconſtruction; 

When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 

Tript me behind; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 

And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
So ſcapes the inſulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes ſmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 
Ev'n when they ſing at eaſe in full content, 

Inſulting o er the toil t underwent, 

Yet till they find a future taſk remain, 

To turn the ſoil. Dryden's Virgil. 


Insv'LTER. n. [from inſult.] One who treats another 
with inſolent triumph. 


Ev'n man, the mercileſs inſulter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our ſex's weakneſs, 
Shall pity thee. Rowe”'s Fane Shore. 
Insu'LTinGLy. adv. [from inſulting ] With contemptu- 
ous triumph. 
Inſultingly, he made your love his boaſt, 
Gave me my life, and told me what it colt. Dryden. 
InsurzrAB1ILITY. n. , [from inſuperable.) The quality 
of being invincible. 
INSU/PERABLE. adj. [inſuperabilis, Latin.) Invincible 3 
inſurmountable ; not to be conquered ; not to be over- 


come. 
This to be an inſuperable objection, becauſe of the 
evidence that ſenſe ſeems to give it. by on Bodies. 
Much might be done, would we but endeavour ; nothing is 
inſuperable to pains and patience. Ray on the Creation. 
And middle natures how they long to join, 
Yet never paſs th inſuperable line. Pete. 


Ixs up ERAELEKNESsS. n. /. ſfrom inſuperable.] lavinci- 
bleneſs ; impoſſibility to be ſurmounted. 


Insu'ztRABLy. adv. [from inſuperable.) Invincibly ; in- 
ſurmountahly. 
Between the grain and the vein of a diamond there is this 
difference, that the former furthers, the latter, being fo in- 
ſuperably hard, hinders the ſplitting of it. Grew's Muſeum. 


InsuUrro'xTABLE. adj. [inſupportable, French; in and 


[«pportable.) Intolerable ; inſufferable; not io be en- 
dured. 
A diſgrace put upon a man in company is inſupportable; it is 


heightened according to the greatneſs, and multiplied according 
to the number of ths perfons that hear. South. 
The baſer the enemies are, the more inſuffortable is the in- 
ence. X L'*Eftrange. 
The thought of being nothing after _ 
portable to a virtuous man: we naturally aim at happin 
and cannot bear to have it confined ddl nad - I 
+ 
To thoſe that dwell under or near the Equator, this Spring 
would be a moſt peſtilent and inſuf GE —4 9 —— 
thoſe countries that are nearer the a perpetual Spring 
not do their buſineſs. | Bentley. 
Insupeo'nTABLENESS. . [from inſupportable.] In- 
ſuſfe rableneſs; the ſtate of being beyond endurance. 
Then fell ſhe to ſo pitiful a declaration of the inſupportable- 
„ Sana a with 
tears to give teſtimony how much they for her ſuffering. 


InSurro'kTABLY. adv. [from inſupportable.] 2 


IN T 


In fcorn of their d arms and warlike tools, 
Spurn'd them to death by _ Milton's Ago i fer. 
firſt day's audience ſufficiently convinced me, that the 
poem was inſufortabſy too long. Dryden. 
InSURMoO'UNTABLE. adj. [inſurmontable, Fr. in and ſur- 
mountable.) Inſuperable ; unconquerabtle. 
This difficulty is inſurmountable, till I can make ſimplicity 


and variety the ſame. Locle. 
_ Hope thinks nothing difficult ; deſpair tells us, that difficulty 
is inſurmountable. Watts. 


InsSuxMo'UnTABLY. adv. [from inſurmountable.) Invin- 
cibly ; unconquerably. 
Insvare'cTION. "I 4 [inſurgo, Latin,] A ſeditious riſing; 
a rebellious commotion. 
Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are in council ; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 
The nature of an inſurrection. Shakeſp. Jul. Ceſar. 
This city of old time hath made inſurrefion againſt kings, 
and that rebellion and ſedition have been made therein. 
Ezra. 
"There ſhall be a great inſurre&ion upon thoſe that fear the 
Lord. 2 Eſd. xvi. 70. 
Inſurretizons of baſe people are 


more furious in 


their beginnings. acon's Henry VII. 
The trade of Rome had like to have ſuffered another great 
ſtroke by an inſurrection in Egypt. Arbutbnot. 


InsusurnA'T 10 M. n. /. [inſuſurro, Latin.] The act of 
whiſpering into ſomething. 

InTa'criBLE. adj .[inand tattum, Latin.] Not perceptible 
to the touch. 

INTAGLD. n. / Italian] Any thing that has figures en- 

ved on it. 

n 288 which Juvenal deſcribes on an- 
tique intag os and Addiſon on Italy. 

InTa'sTaBLE. adj. [in and taſte.] Not raiſing any ſenſa - 
—_ in the organs of taſte. A word not elegant, nor 
uſed. ; 

— _ is inviſible, intaftable, and 3 as 
exi y in „ ma oduce a ure ſu r to 
e e eee 

FNTEGER. n. /. [Larin.] Zo whole ow thing. 3 

As not onl ified a piece of money, any integer; 

whence is 4 — ppt or unit. . Arbuthnot. 
VxTeGRrAL. adj. [integral, French; integer, Latin.] 1. 
Whole applied to a thing conſidered as compriſing all its 
conſtituent parts. 2. Uninjured ; complete ; not defec- 
tive N Not fractional; not broken 2 — 
I.) A local motion bodies int ir 

8 . en — 2 Natura! Hiftory. 

( 2.) No wonder if one remain hleſs, though of integrai 
principles, who, from an infant, be up amongſt 
mutes, and have no teaching. 5 Holder. 

Frenz. . he whole made up of parts. 

Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical ions, have ſearch- 
ed into thoſe various meanders of the veins, arteries nerves, and 
integrals of the human body. Hale. 

Conſider the infinite complications and combinations of ſeveral 
concurrences to ihe conſtitution — nn ay 


integral in naturg., . 
A mathematical whole 3s better called 7 al, when the 
 feveral parts, which make up the whole, are diſtinct, and each 


may ſubſiſt apart. Watts. 
InTe'cair yy. n. /. [integrite, Fr. integritas, from integer, 
Lat.] 1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind ; purity of manners; 
uncorruptedneſs. 2. Purity; genuine unadulterate ſtate. 
3. Intireneſs ; unbroken whole. 
(1.) — Your diſhonour : 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate | 
Of that integrity which ſhould become. it. Shakeſþ. Coricl. 


N 


Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
. Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Whoever has examined both parties cannot go far towards the 
extremes of either, without violence to his integrity or under- 
ſtanding. Swift, 
The libertine, inſtead of attempting to corrupt our integrity, 
will conceal and diſguiſe his own vices. Kozers, 
(2.) Language continued long in its purity and integrity. 
| Hale, 
(3-) Take away this transformation, and there is no chaſm, 
nor can it affect the integrity of the action. Broome 


InTEz'GUMtnT. n. /. [integumentum, intego, Lat.] Any 
thing that covers or invelops another. 

He could no more live without his frize-coat than without his 

ſkin : it is not indeed fo properly his coat, as what the anatomiſts 

call one of the in?eyuments of the body. Addiſon, 


INTELLEC F. . / [inte/let, Fr. intellectus, Lat.] The 
intelligent mind; the power of underſtanding. 
All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All intellect, all ſenſe. Milton. 
All thoſe arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds 
e at, and the ingenious purſue, are but the reliques of an 
intelleft defaced with fin and time. South. 
InTeLLe'ciion. n. /. [intel.eftion, Fr. intellectia, Latin.] 
The act of underſtanding, 
Simple apprehenſion denotes the ſoul's naked i»tellefian of 
an object, without either compoſition or deduction. 
Glanville's Scetfis. 
They will fay 'tis not the bulk or ſubſtance of the animal 
— but its motion and agility, that produces intellection and 
e. Bentley's Sermons. 
InTELLe'cTive. adj. [intellefif, Fr. from intelle#.) Hay- 
ing | eva to underſtand. | 
a man as intellecti de be created, then either he means the 
whole man, or only that by which he is intellectie. Glam, 
InTELLE'cTuaL. adj. [intellefuel, French; intelletualis, 
low Latin.] 1. Relating to the underſtanding ; belonging 
to the mind; tranſacted by the underſtanding. 2. Mental ; 
compriſing the faculty of underſtanding ; belonging to the 
mind. 3. Ideal; perceived by the intelle&, not the ſen- 
ſes. 4. Having the power of underſtanding. 5. Pro- 
poſed as the object not of the ſenſes but intelleQ : as, 
Cudwerth names his book the intellectual ſyſtem of the uni- 


verſe. 

(r.) Religion teaches us to t to God our bodies as well 
as our ſouls : if the body ſerves the foul in actions natural and 
civil, and intellefug!, it muſt not be eaſed in the only _ 

* — 


religion. | 
(2) rr right uſe of our reaſon, or in- 


=, Watts. 
(3.) Fo a dark viſion's intellectua ] ſcene, 
Beneath a bow'r for ſorrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay. 

A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, 
And, join'd, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. Pope. 
(4.) Anaxagoras and Plato term the of the world an 

intellectual worker. Ho. ter. 
| Who would loſe, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity, 

To periſh rather, fwallow'd up and loſt, 

I S wide womb of uncreated night, f 

Devoid of ſenſe and motion? ; Nilton, 

Ix TELLE'CTUAL. n. . IntelleQ ; underſtanding ; mental 


powers or faculties. This is little in uſe. 

Her huſband not nigh, 7 
Whoſe higher intellectual more I ſhun. Mi ton. 
The fancies of moſt, like the index of a clock, are moved 

but by the inward ſprings of the corporeal machine; which, 
even on the moſt ſublime intrilectual, is dangeroully influential, 
Glanwile's Scepſis. 


Conley. 


r 
. 


* 
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I have not conſulted the repute of my intellectual in bringing 1 | , 3 He of ti |” 
their weakneſles into ſuch diſcerning preſence. Clanv. Intelligent, th' harſh nes, * 


6932 n. /. [intelligence, French ; inteili- Shans for our equal Winters ; when our funs _ 
InTE'LLIGENCY. gentia, Latin.] 1. Commerce of in- Cleave the 'd foil, he backwards wings his N 


formation ; notice; mutual communication ; account ß | ; 
things diſtant or ſecret. 2. Commerce of acquaintance ; 3 2 — * 1 


terms on which men live one with another. 3. Spirit ; is ſtupendous fabrick —— 
unbodied mind. 4. Underſtanding; ſkill. As Th Intelligent of ſeaſons, they (et forth 
(1.) It was perceived there had not been in the catholicks ſo Their airy caravan. Milton. 
between them of what was done. Hocker . ich are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 
22 8 witch 4 with her, out of door a Intelligent of our ftate. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
molt intelli2ency bawd ! Shakeſp. | . p a 
Me frralified his explennd. mn Bene with Ys In TELLIGE'nT AL. adj. [from intelligence] 1. Conlilt- 


draw on and reward intel/izences ; giving them alſo in charge ing of unbodied mind. 2. latelleual ; exerciſing under - 
to advertiſe continually what they found. Bacon Henry VII. ſtanding. 


The advertiſements of neighbour princes always to be regard- (1. Food alike thoſe pure 
ed, for that they receive intelll ;ence from better authors than Intelligential ſubſtances require, | 
| perſons of infetior note. Hayward. As doth your rational. Milton's Par adiſe Loft. 
Let all the paſſages _ (2. In at his mouth 
| Be well ſecur'd, that no intelligence The devil enter d; and his brutal ſenſe, 
May paſs between the prince and them. De :ham's Sof by. His heart or head poſſeſſing, ſoon inſpir d 
Thoſe tales had been ſung to lull children afleep, before ever With act inte/higential. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Beroſus ſet up his intelligence office at Coos. Bentley. In TELLIGiBULITY. . . [from ntelligible.) 1. Poſſihili- 


(2.) Factious followers are worſe to be liked, which follow ty to be und-rſtood. 2. The power of underflanding 1 
not upon affection to him with whom they range themſelves; intellection. Nor proper. | x f 


whereupon commonly enſucth that ill intelligence that we ſee (2.) The foul's nature conſiſts in intelligibility. Glanville, 
between great perſonages. Bacon. , —"_ WW » all 6p 
He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any friendſhip with INTE'LLIGIBLE. agg. [ intelligible, Fr. intelligibilis, Lat.] 
the favounites. Clarendon. To be conceived by the underſtanding ; poſſible to be un- 
(3-) How fully haſt thou fatisfied me, pure derſtood. 
Intelligence of heav'n, angel Wilton. We ſhall give ſatisfaction to the mind, to ſhew it a fair and 
There are divers ranks of created beings intermediate be- intelligible account of the deluge. Burnet. 


tween the glorious God and man, as the glorious angels and Something muſt be loſt in all tranſlations, but the ſenſe will 
created intelligences. Hale. remain, which would otherwiſe be maimed, when it is ſcarce 
They hoped to get the favour of the houſes, and by the intelligible. —_— 
favour of the houſes they hoped for that of the intellizencies, Many natural duties relating to God, ourſelves, our 
and by their favour for that of the ſupreme God. neighbours, would be exceeding difficult for the bulk of man- 
x Stillingfleet. kind to find out by reaſon ; therefore it has pleaſed God to ex- 
The of motion, viſible in the great variety and preſs them in à plain manner, intellig ible to fouls of the loweſt 
curioſity of bodies, is a demonſtration that the whole maſs capacity. Watts. 
of matter is under the conduct of a mighty intelligence. IxTZ“LLIcAIZNESsS. 3. from ine. ligib is.] Poſſibility 
Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the #n#e//i — to be underſtood ; perſpicuity. 
* . . . * ® 
a ty gra tor {ona Dryden. It is in our ideas that both the 
(4-) Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideouſly, 
S praiſe of poetry ʒ 
Have 


— 22 Inte/LLIG18LY. adv. [from itelligible.] So as to be un- 
marr” the face of goodly pore. Spenſer. derſtood ; n 55 told, 
InTELLIGe'NCER, 3. /. [trom intelligence.) One who ſends The genuine * — 6 dur bold Roſcommon 
or conveys news ; one who gives notice of private or „ 2 a tak 

| diſtant tranſaQtions ; one who carries meſſages between EO write of animals. : 
parties. ey CHOW 3 | Woodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
. His eyes, being his diligent intelkgencers, could carry unto I TE“NMEAATE. adj. [intemeratus, Latin.] Undefiled ; un- 


him no other news but diſcomfortable. Sidney. polluted. - 
1 r 1 | InTz'Mez RAMENT. #. /. [in and temperament.] Bad con- 
The very opener and intelli gencer ſtitution. F | 
Between the and ities of heav'n | Some depend upon the intemperament of the part ulcerated, 
And our dull workings Shakeſp. H. IV. and others upon the afflux of lacerative humours. Harvey. 


be the InTe'MPERANCE. T. /. [intemperance, Fr. intemperantia, 


If they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they might 
beſt intel/igencers to the ling of tis bas ſtate of his whole IX TEMYERAM cv. J Lat.] 1. Want of temperance ; want 
| Bacon. of moderation: commonly exceſs in meat or drink. 2. 


are the beſt ſort of intelligencers; for have a * , . 
Cencers 4 for thay way Enceflive addiction to _ appetite or affection. 


into the inmoſt cloſets of princes. . (r.) intemperance * 
They have news-gatherers and intelligencert, who make them | Wh TORY" ; Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
acquainted wich the converlation of the whole kingdom. = Another law of Lycurgus induced to jatenferancy and all 
InTE'LLIGENT. adj. [intelligent, Fr. intelligens, Latin. —_ us thou faw/ft, by violent ſtroke ſhall die; 
1. Knowing; inſtructed ; ſkilful. 2. It has of before the By fire, flood, famige, by int ance more 
thing. 3. Giving information. In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall bring 
(1.) It is not only in order of nature for him to that Diſeaſes dire ! of which a monſtrous crew 


there is Before thee ſhall appear; that thou may ſt know 
What miſery th' inabſtinence of Eve | 
Shall bring on men. Milton, 


r as Ariſtotle would have it; 4 — 
no leis required for government, courage to protect, ve 
all honey. Bacon. 


7 


TNT 
„ traine] wp- their thildves is hive drun- 
kenneſs and intenperance, by -tinging = drunken man me 
atts 


INTEMPERATE. adj. [ir temperant, Fr. intemperatus, 


*'Latin.]. 1. Tuimoderate in appetite ; exceſſive in meat 
ot drink; drunken; ttonous. 2. Paſſionate; un- 
| governable ; without. rule. 3. Exceflive ; exceeding the 
Juſt o 1ent mean; as, an intemperate climate; we 
we intemperate weather, ' "re ; 

(t.) More women ſhould die than men, if the number of 
burials anfwered in proportion to that of fickneſſes ; but men, 


r than women, die as. much by reaſon 


ir vices, - as women do by the infirmity of _ ſex. 

| _— | GAY raunt, 

Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and philoſophy, and 

thoſe doubts, which, over their cups or their 

coffee, they pretend & Chriſtanity ; perſuade but 
man 


to have agai 
the covetous not to EE D— the intemperate man 
to abandon his revels, and I dare 
like objections ſhall vaniſh. 
| (2.) You are more intemperate in your blood 
mper'd ani | 
That.rage in f 


undertake that, all their giant- 
auth. 


25 ſenſuality. * 2 
ie not to intemt erate fwearing ; in is 
wands Naw. * r 
IvTe'MPERATELY. adv. [from intemperate] 1. With 
breach of the laws of temperance. 2. Immoderately ; ex- 
ceſſively. e | 
tn.) or gray ny of us- contradi&t the plai 

. (9: Di Set ag er — 

. 2. not too no. , 
—_— tonterately rigt? ——— 
is not peaceable as well as pure. E 

InTe/MPERATENESS. . /. [from istenperate.] 1. 

Want of moderation. 2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. 
: Ainſworth. 

InTe/MyrERATURE. =. [from intemperate.] Exceſs of 
ſome quality. 

InTzE'nasLz. adj. [in and tenable.) Indefenſible ; as, an 
| intenable opinian ; an intenable fortreſs. 

To INTE/ND. v. @. [intends, Latin.] 1. To ſtre'ch out. 
' Obſolete. 2. To enforce ; to make intenſe ; to ftrain. 3. 
To regard; to attend; to take care of. 4. To pay 

regard on attention to. This ſenſe is now little uſed. 5, 
( | 
To mean ; to defgn. 
1) The fame advancing high above his head, 

With ſharp intended fting fo rude him ſmote, 

That to the earth him drove, as ſtricken dead; 

Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy Queen. 
(.) What to be the of the aſſertion, is the 
. magnified quality of this. ſtar, coneeived to cauſe or intend the 


heat of this ve find that wiſer antiquity was nat of this 
opinion. Broun's Vulgar Errours. 
By this the lungs are intended or remitted. Hale. 


vis inertiz is eſſential to matter, becauſe it neither can 
de intended or remitted. in the ſame body; but is always pro- 


portional to the quantity of matter. Cheyne. 
* be Addy and remitted, and is found only 
m the and in iron. Newton's Opt. 

(3. This they ſhould carefully intend, and not when the 
ſacrament is adminiſtered, imagine themſelves called only to 
walk up. and down in a white and ſhinin t. Heoker. 

Having no children, ſhe did with fingular care and tender- 


neſs intend the education of Philip. Bacon's Henry VII. 


The king d them to have patience till a little ſmoak, 
that was in his country, was over; flighting, as his 
manner was, that openly, which ieleſs he intended ſeri- 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


ouſly. 

1 609 They could not intend. to the recovery of that country 

of the north. ; Spenſer, 
Neither was there any who might ſhare in the government, 

while the king intended his pleaſu 3 * * VWs 
The earl was a acute and * wo 

inteed it. * . Wotton, 


I N 


Go therefore, mighty 'rs | intend at home, 
While here ſhall be hams, what beſt may eaſe 
The preſent miſery. Milton's Paradiſe Loff. 

eir beauty they, and we our loves ſuſpend ; 
Nought can our wiſhes, fave thy health, intend. Waller. 
(5-) The opinion ſhe had of his wiſdom was ſuch, as made 
her greatly of his words: but that the words themſelvey 
founded fo, as ſhe could not imagine what they intended. 


' Sidney. 
The gods would not have delivered a foul into the boch, 
which hath arms and legs, only inſtruments of doing, hut 
chat it were intended the mind ſhould emplay them. Sidney. 
Thou art fworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloſely to conceal what we impart. 
Shakeſfeare's Richard III. 
According to this model Horace writ his odes and 3 
for his latires, and epiſtles, being intended wholly for inftruc- 
tion, required another ſtyle. Dryden. 
In TEN DART. n. /. (French.] An officer of the higheſt 
claſs, who overſees any particular allotment of the publick 
buſineſs. a 
Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, and Oneſi- 
crates, his mtendant general of marine, have both left relations 
of the Indies. |; Arbuthnot.. 
In Te'npiMEnT. . / [entendement, Fr.] Attention; pa- 
tient hearing; accurate examination. This word is only 
to be found in Spenſer. 
—— Be nought hereat diſmay'd, | 
Till well ye = by grave inftendiment, _ 
What woman, and wherefore doth me upbraid. Spenſer. 


that Ix Te'xoMeNT. n. / lentendement, Pl. Intention; de- 
5 


DODut of my lave to you, I came hither to- acquaint you with- 
al; that either you might ſtay him from his intendment, or brook 
ſuch diſgrace well as he ſhall run into. mo 

All that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome other by-end, 
more or leſs within the intendment of this emblem. 
L*Eftrange.. 
TolnTe'NERATE. wv. 4. [in and tener, Lat.] To make 
tender; to ſoften. 
Autumn vigour gives, 
Equal, intenerating, milky grain.. Phillips. 
IxTENEAATION. . / [trom intenerate.] The act of 
ſoftening or making tender. | 
In living creatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſhment is for the 
longation of life, reſtoration of ſome degree of youth, and 
intener ation of the parts. Bacon. 
InTe'NiBLE. adj. [in and tenible.] That cannot hold. Not 
in uſe. | 
I know I love in vain, 838 hope; 
Yet in this captious and intenible heve, 
I till pour in the waters of my love. Shakeſp. 
INTE'NSE. adj. [intenſus, Lat.] 1. Raiſed to a high de- 
gree ; ſtrained; forced; not flight ; not lax. 2. Vehe- 
ment ; ardent. 3. Kept oa the ſtretch ; anxiouſly atten- 
ve. 
(1.) To obſerve the effects of a diſtillation, proſecuted with 


fo intenſe an unuſual a degree of heat, we ventured. to come 

near. | Boyle. 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, | 

The found is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. Roſcommon. 


(2.) Hebraiſms warm and animate our language, and con- 
vey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes. Addiſon, 
(3.) — But in — 
The one intenſe; the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon 
Tedious alike. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
InTze/nsELy. adv. [from intenſe.) To a great degree, not 
flightly ; not remiſsly. 
f an Engliſhman conſiders our world, how 7ztenſely it is 
heated, he cannot ſuppoſe that it will cool = ſon. 
InTz/n$SENESS. n. /. [from i#nrenſe.] "The ſtate of being 


3 


enforced in a high degree; force; contrariety to laxity or 
remiſſion. 

The water of ſprings and rivers, that ſuſtains a diminu- 
tion from the heat above, being evaporated more or leſs, in 
proportion to the greater or leffor intenjeneſs of heat, 

Woodward. 
IxTz'x$10N. n. / [inten/ion, Fr. intenfio, Lat.] The act 
of forcing or training any thing; contrariety to remiſſion 
or relaxation. 

Sounds will be carried further with the wind than againſt the 
wind; and likewiſe do riie and fall with the mmtenfor or re- 
miſſion of the wind. Baco Nat. Hit. 

Faith differs from hope in the extenſion of its object, and in 
the int enſon of degree.  Tayleur's Rule of living holy. 
Is Tz 'x$s1ve. adj. [trom intenje.] 1. Stretched or increaſ- 


ed with reſpect to itleif ; that which may admit encreaſe of 


degree. 2. Intent; unremitred. 

(1.) As his perfection is infinitely greater than the perfection 
of a man, it is infinitely greater than the perfection of an 
angel; and were it not infinitely greater than the perfection 
of an angel, it could not be infinitely greater than the perfection 
of a man, becauſe the intenſive diftance between the pertection 
of an angel and of a man is but finite. Hale. 

(2.) Tired with that affiduous attendance and intenſive circum- 
ſpection, which a long fortune did require, he was not unwil- 
ling to beſtow upon another ſome part of the pains, Watt. 
InTE'NSIVELY. adv. By encteale of degree. 

God and the good angels are more free than we are, that is, 
intenſively in the degree of freedom; but not extenſively in the 
latitude of the object, according to a liberty of exerciſe, but 
not of ſpecification. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
IxTENT. adj. [intentus, Lat.] 1. Anxiouſly diligent ; 
fixed with cloſe application: formerly with te. 2. Com- 
monly with on. | 

(1.) Diſtractions in England made moſt men intent fo their 
own fafety. King Charles. 

(2.) When we uſe but thoſe means which God hath laid be- 
fore us, it is a good fign that we are rather intent uten God's 
glory than our own conveniency. Taylor. 

The general himſelf had been more intent uf on his command. 


Clarendon. 
They en their mirth and dance 
Intent. Milton. 
Of action eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. Dryden. 


Were men as intent upon this as on things of lower concern- 
ment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the neceſſities of life, who 
might not find many vacancies that might be huſbanded to this 
advantage of their knowledge. Lecke. 

Whil 8 7 _ gon of oe 
they bend all their thoughts to prove or diſprove ſome propoſi- 
tion that relates to that part, without attention to the conſe- 
quences that may affe& another. | Watts. 

Be intent and ſoligitous to take up the meaning of the . 
atts. 
InTe'wT. n. /. [from intend.} 1. A deſign; a purpoſe ; a 
drift ; a view formed ; „ 2. To all intents. In all 
ſenſes, whatever be meant or 

of 


be ftored with infi- 

it abound with all 

is to deliver 

deſtroy all places where 
precept had reference 

unto a ſpecial intent and 

but one place whereunto the people might bring —_— 


I N T 
'The Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon pretence only to 


aſſiſt the Leontines: but with an intent to make ves 
maſters of that iſland. Grew. 
Of darkneſs viſible fo much be lent, 


As half to ſhew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 
(2.) There is an incurable blindneſs —y reſolution not 
to ſce; and, fo all intents and purpoſes, he will not open 


his eyes is for the preſent as blind as he that cannot. South. 
He was miſerable to all intents and purpoſes. TL'Effrange. 
IxTe'nTiIon. . /. [intention, Fr. intentir, Lat.] 1. 


Eagerneſs of deſire ; cloſeneſs of attention; deep thought; 
vehemence or ardour of mind. 2. Deſign; purpoſe. 
3. The (late of being intenſe or ſtrained. This for diſ- 
tinction is more generally and more conveniently written in- 

tenfron. | 
(1.) Intention is when the mind with great earneſtneſs, and of 
choice, fixes its view on any idea, conſiders it on every fide, and 
will not be called off by the ordinary folicitation of other ideas. 
F | Locke. 
Effectual > 2. is joined with a vehement intention of the in · 
ferior powers of the ſoul, which cannot therein long continue 
without pain: it hath been therefore thought good, by turns, 
to interpoſe ſtill ſomewhat for che higher part of the mind and 
the underſtanding to work upon. Hcoter. 
She did courſe o'er my exteriors with ſuch a greedy intention, 
that the appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me up like a 
burning-glaſs. Shakeſp. Merry Ni ves of Windſer. 
In perſons poſſeſſed with other notions of religion, the un- 
derſtanding cannot quit theſe but by great examination; which 
cannot be done without ſome labour and intention of the mind, 
and the thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon the ſurvey 
and diſcuſſion of each particular. Sauth, 
(2.) I wiſh others the ſame intention, and greater ſucceſſes. 
Temple. 
Mot part of chronical di proceed from laxity of the 
fibres; in which caſe the principal ifention is to reſtore the tone 
of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
(3) The operations -of admit of intention and re- 

3 but eſſences are not capable of ſuch variation. 
| Locke. 


InTz'NT10NAL. adj. [intentionel, Fr. from intent ion.] De- 


= done by deſign. 
lory of Ged 1s the end which intelli being 
eee ice. 

Rogers. 


InTz'xTI0NALLy. adv. [from intentional.) 1. By deſign ; 


with fixed choice. 2. In will, if not in action. 
(z.) I find in that this inward principle 

many of its actions intentionally and y. 
(a.) Whenever I am wiſhing to write to you 

clude you are mtentionally doing fo to me. 


InTe'wTiveE. 4%. [from intext.] Diligently applied ; 


buſily attentive. 
Where the object is fine and accurate, it conduceth much to 
have the ſenſe intentive and erect. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
The naked relation, at leaſt the intentive conſideration of 
that, is able ſtill, and at this diſadvantage of time, to rend the 
hearts of pious con Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


IVV STV. adv. [from intentive.] With applica- 


tion ; cloſely. 


Inte 'nTLY. adv. [from intent.) With cloſe attention; 


with 98 z with eager deſire. . 

beliefs as — Pas. AB of all jolt 
as not to to as vigorous uit } 

ſober, and godly living. E 


Theſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our wives, area The odd paintings of an Indian ſcreen may pleaſe a little ; 
f his diſcarded | . but when you fix your eye intently upon them, they appear ſo 
ne bis hatred more to Clarence i; Shropcatened that tiny gies © Jallions oye porn. 
— 4 — BY F . —— him with a volume open, and read- 
Shakgſpeare's Richard ing intently. Fee. 
This fury fit for her intent ſhe choſe ; f 1212 InrTz'nTxEss. n. J. [from intent.] The fate of being K. 
One who delights in wars, Dryden Zn, tent; anxious application. 


1 
He is more diſengaged from his intentneſs on —_ 
Swift. 
To INTER. v. 4. [enterrer, Fr.] 1. To cover under 


ground ; to bury. 2. To cover with earth. 
(1.) Within their chiefeſt temple I'll erect 


A tomb, wherein his corps ſhall be interr'd, Shakeſj eare. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. Shakeſf. 
His body ſhall be royally inte 4, 
And the laſt funeral pomps adorn his herſe. Dryden. 


The aſhes, in an old record of the convent, are ſaid to have 

en interred between the very wall and the altar where they 
were taken up. Addiſon on Italy. 
(2.) The beſt way is to infer them as you furrow peale. 

; Mortimer. 

INTE 'rRCaLan. adj. [intercalaire, Fr. intercaluris, 
Ixtz'rca ey Lat.] Inſerted out of the common 
order to preferve the equation of time, as the twenty- 


niath of February ina leap year is an intercalary day. 


TolvTe'RCALATE. v. a. [intercaler, Fr. intercalo, Lat.] 
To infert an extraordinary day. 


INTERCALA TION. . , [intercalation, Fr. intercalatio, 
Lat.] Iaſertion of days out of the ordinary reckon- 
ing 


omitting the 1ntercalatior of one day every fourth year, allow- 
ed for this quadrant, or fix ſupernumeraries. Brown. 
To IN TERCE'DE. v. . [interceder, Fr. intercedo, Lat.] 
1. To paſs between. 2. To mediate ; to act between 
two parties with a view of reconciling differences. It 
has with if only one part be named, and between if both 
be named. 
(.) He ſuppoſeth that a vaſt period interceded between that 
origination and the age wherein he lived. 
Hale's Origia of Mank. 
Thoſe ſuperficies reflet the greateſt quantity of light, which 
have the greateſt refracting power, and which intercede me- 
diums that differ moſt in their refractive denſities. Newton. 
(2.) Them the glad fon 
Preſenting, thus to intercede began. Milton. 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitiation to die for 
us, and procure our atcnement, but he is (till our advocate, 
continually interceding with his Father in behalf of all true pe- 
nitents. C. 
I may reſtore myſelf into the good graces of my fair criticks, 


and your lordſhip may intercede with them on my promiſe of 


amendment. Dryden. 
Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to them, although 


it be only to intercede with God for us, but only the Son of 
God. Stilling fleet. 
InTexce'per. 2. , [from intercede] One that intercedes ; 


a mediator. 
To INTERCE/PT. v. a. [intercefpter, Fr. interceptus, Lat.] 


In ſixty-three years there may be loſt almoſt eighteen days, 


1 


(2.) Though they cannot anſwer my diltreſs, 
Yet in ſome ſort they re better than the tribucs : 
For that = will not inter ce} t ray tale. S'zkef,» 


Behind the hole I faſtened to the paiteboard, with pitch, tue 
blade of a ſharp knife, ts iatercept ſome part of the light which 
paſſed through the hole. 

(3-) Since dzath's near, and runs with ( much force, 

We muſt mcet firſt, and inter cet his courſe. Drydct. 

(4.) On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May, 

When ſwarming o'er the duſky fields they fly, 

New to the flow'rs, and i zterce/t the (ky. Dr pt 
The direful woes, 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 

While ſtorms vindictive inter cept the ſhore. Potter 

InTeact'erion. n. / ſixterception, Fr. interceptio, Lat. 
from #ntercept.] S'oppige in courle ; hinderance; ob- 
ſtruction. 

The pillars, ſtanding at a competent diſtance from the out- 
moſt wall, will, by i2terceftion of the fight, ſome chat in ap- 
pearance diminiſh the breadth. Wotton's Architecture. 

The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuſpenſion, but 
alſo ſuffocativn, ſtrangulation, or inter ceſ tien o 2 

0 . 
InTERCE'S5ION. . /. [interceſſion, Fr interceſſio. Lat] 

Mediation; interpoſition ; agency between two parties; 

agency in the cauſe of another, generally in his favour, 

ſometimes againſt him. 

Loving, and therefore conſtant, he uſed ſtill the futerceſſos 
of diligence and faith, ever hoping becauſe he would not put 
himſelf into that hell to be hopeleſs. Signey. 

Can you, when you puſh « out of your gates the very de- 
fender of them, think to front his revenges with the palſied 
iatercelſ on of ſuch a decay'd dotard as you ſeem to be? 

Shake . 

He maketh intercefi,n to God againſt Iſracl. Rom. 22 

He bare the fin of many, and made interceſßon for the tranſ- 
greſſors. Iſa. lm. 12. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither make interceſſon to me; 
for I will not hear thee. Fer. vii. 16. 

To pray to the ſaints to obtain things by their merits and 
interceſſons, is allowed and contended for by the Roman church. 

Stilline fleet. 


Your interceſFon now is needleſs grown; 
Retire, and let me ſpeak with her alone. Dryd. Aurengz. 
In TERCE'SSOUR. u. /. [interceſſeur, Fr. interceſſor, Lat. 
Mediator ; agent between two patties to procure recon- 
ci. iation. 
Behold the heav'ns ! thither thine eyeſight bend; 
Thy looks, ſighs, tears, for — ſend. 
On man's behalf 
Patron or interce/our, none appear d. Milton. 
When we ſhall hear our eternal doom from our interceſſour, 
it will convince us, that a denial of Chriſt is more than tran- 
ſitory words. South. 


Fairfax. 


1. To ſtop and ſeize in the way, 2. To obſtruct ; to TolxTERCHA'IN. v. 4. [inter and chain. ] To chain; to 


cut off; to ſtop from being communicated ; to ſtop in 
the progreſs. It is uſed of the thing or perſon paſſing. 
3. It is uſed of the act of paſſing. 4. It is uſed of that 
io which the paſſage is ditected. : ; 
(1.) The better courſe ſhould be by 713 of garriſons 
about him, which, whenſoever he ſhall look forth, or be drawn 
out, thall be always ready to intercept his going or coming. 
Sf enſer. 
Who iatercefts me in my expedition? 
O, ſhe that might have intercef ted thee, 
By ftrangling thee. _ - GSbakeſp. Rich. III. 
I then in — K of the king, | 
Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather d flocks of friends, 
March'd towards St. Albans t interceft the queen. 


Shakeſp. 

Your interce/ ted packets 
You writ to the pope. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
If we hope for things which are at too great a diſtance from 
us, it is poſſible that we may be iaterce ted by death in our 
progreſs towards them. Addiſon, S;efator. 


liak together. 
Two boſoms interchamed with an oath ; 
So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. Shakeſfeare. 
To InTexcna'nGe. v. 4. [inter and change.] 1. Io put 
each in the place of the other; to give and take mutualiy ; 
to exchange. 2. To ſucceed alternately. 

(r.) They had left but one piece of one ſhip, whereon thy 
kept themſelves in all truth, having interchanged their carcs, 
while either cared for other, each comforting and countellin g 
how to labour for the better, and to abide the worte. Std tey. 

—— I ſhall interchange | 

My wained ftate for Henry's regal crown. Shakeſ}. 

(2.) His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came fo migh- 
tily to his ſuccour, that, with ſome 7interchanging changes of 
fortune, they begat of a juſt war, the beſt child peace, 

| Sidney. 
InTEzxcmna'nce. . [from the verb.] 1. Commerce; 

rmutation of commodities, 2. Alternate ſucceſſion. 3. 

Mutual donation and reception. 


KE E 


Newton's O, fi. A 


TN T 


(1.) Thoſe have an interchange or trade with FElanr, ; 

Hoe”, 

(2.) With what delights could I have walk'd thee round? 
Tf I could joy in ought ! fret ite catee 

Of hill and valicy, rivers, woods, and plains. Nilio1. 

The original meaſures of time, by help of the lights in the 

firmament, are perceptible to us by the iaterchanzes of light and 

© darknefs, and facccilion of ſealons. Helder. 

Removes and interchanges would often happen in the firſt 


ages after the flood. Eur net Theory. 
(3. Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomede, 


Furniſh you fairly for this interchange. 
Farewel; the leiſure, and the frarful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample izterchange of ſweet diſcourſe. Shakeſp. 

Since their more mature dignities made ſeparation of their 
ſociety, their encounters, though not perſonal, have been royal- 
ly attormed with interchange of gifts. Shakeſþ. 

After ſo vaſt an obligation, owned by fo free an acknowledg- 
ment, could any thing be expected but a continual interchange 
of kindneſſes. South, 

InTEacna'xGEABLE. ad; [from interchange.] 1. Given 
and taken mutually. 2. Following cach other in alternate 
ſucceſſion. 

(1.) So many teſtimonies, interchanzeable warrants, and 
counterrolments, running through the hands and reſting in the 
power of ſo many ſeveral perſons, is ſufficient to argue and 
convince all manner of falſhood. Baco:'s Off. of Alienation. 

(..) Juſt under the line they may ſeem to have two Winters 
and two Summers; but there alſo they have four inter cha gene 
ſeaſons, which is enough whereby to meaſure. Holder. 

All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we find the inter- 
changeable providences of God, towards the people of Iſrael, 
always ſuited to their manners. Tillotſon. 

InTERCHA'NGEABLY. adv. [from interchangeable ] Al- 


ternately; in a manner whereby each gives and te- 
Ceives. 

In theſe two things the Eaſt and Weſt churches did inter- 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. 


Hecker. 
This in myſelf I boldly will defend, 
And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. 
Shakeſprare's Richard II. 
Theſe articles were ſigned by our plenipotentiaries, and 
thoſe of Holland; but not by the French, although it ought 
to have heen done interchangeably ; and the miniſters here pre- 
vailed on the queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 
only one — ſigned. Swift. 
InTERCHA'NGEMENT. 2. / [inter and change] Exchange; 
mutual transference. 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings. Shakeſp. 
In TERC1'elENT. adj. [intercipiens, Lat.] ObſtuQing ; 
catching by the way. ; 
InTzrxci'eientT. . / [intercipiens, Lat.] An intercept- 
ing power ; ſomething that cauſes a ſtoppage. 

y commend repellents, but not with much aſtringency, 
unleſs as intercifients upon the parts above, leſt the matter 
ſhould thereby be impacted in the part. Wiſeman. 

InTErcC1's10N. n. /. [inter and cede, Lat.] Iaterrup- 

tion 

By ceſſation of oracles we may underſtand their interci/on, 

not abſciſſion, or conſummate deſolation. oum. 

To IntTERCLU'pe. v. n. [intercludo, Lat.] To ſhut from 

a place or courſe by ſomething intervening ; to intercept. 

voice is ſometimes intercluded by a or viſ- 

cuous phlegm cleaving to the aſpera arteria. Holder. 

InTzxcLu'sion. n. / [intercluſus, Lat.] Obſiruftion ; 
interception. 7 


Shakeſp. 


— 


InrencorLunilaſrion. n, / [imer and column, Lat.] 

The ſpace b« tween the pillars. 

The dittance or i*tercelammiation may be near four of his 

own diameter, bec uz the materials commonly laid over this 

pillar were rather of wool than ſtone, IWittor, 

To lirtEnRCOMMOIN v. n. [inter and common.) To fetd 
at the lame table. 

Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for that the ſpirits 
of the wine do prey upon the roſcid juice of the body, and in- 
ter cmmcu with the ſpirits of the * and ſo rob them of 
their nourithment. acon's Natural Hiſtory. 

In rencommu'niTY. n. / [inter and community.) 1. A 
mu'ual communication or community. 2. A mutual free- 
Com or exerciſe of religion. y 

InTerco'sraAL. adj. [intercoffa!, Fr. inter and cofta, Lat.] 
Placed be! ween the — 1 * 

The diaphragm ſeems the principal inſtrument o ry 
1 2. to reſtrained reſpiration the intercoflal 

- muſcies,nay concur. 85 Beyle. 

By the aſſiſtance of the inward intercaſtal muſcles, in deep 
ſuſpirations, we take large gulps of air. ore. 

I'NnTtERCOURSE. . , [entrecours, Ft.] 1. Commerce; 
exchange. 2. Communication: followed by with. 

(1.0 This ſweet intercourſe 

Of looks, and fmiles ; for fimiles from reaſon flow, 

To brute deny'd, and are of love the food. : Wilton. 

(2.) The choice of the place requireth many circumſtances, as 
the ſituation near the ſea, for the commnodiouſneſs of an inter- 
courſe with England. : Bacon. 

What an honour is it that God ſhould admit us into ſuch 
a participation of himſelf? That he ſhould give us minds 
capable of ſuch an intercourſe with the Supreme gy ? 

er — 

InTExcvu'xneNCE. n. / [from intercurro, Lat.] Paſſage 
between. 

Conſider what fluidity faltpetre is capable of, without the 
irtercurrence of a liquor. le. 

IxrERCU “ARE Nr. adj. [intercurrens, Lat.] Running be} 
tween. 

If into a phial, filled with 2 ſpirit of nitre, 
piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe 3 moved placidly 
meeting with particles in the won, altering the motion of its 
parts, and pe that of ſome very ſubtile intercurrent mat- 
ter, thoſe active parts preſently begin to penetrate, and ſcatter 
abroad particles of the iron. Boyle, 

InTERDE'AL. n. / [inter and deal.] Traffick ; intercourſ . 
Obſolete. a Ca ; 

The Gauliſh ſpeech is the nh, which, is yet retain- 
ed of the Welſhmen and | of France; — hs alter- 
ation of the trading and inter deal with other nations has great- 
ly altered the dialect. Spenſer. 

To INTERDVCT. v. a. [interdire, Fr. irterdico, Lat.] 1. 
To forbid ; to prohibit. 2. To prohibit from the enjoy- 
ment of communion with the church. | 


caſt a 
before, 


(1.) Alone I paſs'd, through ways 

That brought me on a to the tree 

Of inter dicted knowledge. Wilton's Paradiſe Loft.. 
By magick fenc'd, by ſpells &'d round, 

No 8 this interdictea ground. Tickel. 


(2.) An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate and in- 
terdift his ſuffragans, but hi ö 
ce 
InTzxD1'ct. n. / [from the verb.] 1. Prohibition; pro- 
hibiting decree. 2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to 
_ celebrate the holy offices. | 
(.) Amongſt his other fundamental laws, he did ordain 
the interdifts and prohibi * h 
an. 
Thoſe are not fruits forbidden, no inter dict 
of theſe viands pure; 
works at leaſt of evil. 
Milton Par. Loft, 


Defends the touchi 
Their taſte no know 


INT. 


Had he liv'd to ſee her happy change, 

He would have cancell'd that harſh inter dict 
And join'd our hands himſelf. Dryd. Don Sebaflian. 
(2.) Nani carried himſelf meritoriouſly againſt the pope, in 
the time of the inferdif, which held up his credit among the 
patricts. 1 Wotton. 
InTexDI'cTION. . , [interdidion, Fr. interdidio, Lat. 
from inter/if.] 1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 2. 
Curſe: from the papal interdi d. An improper uſe of the 

word. | 

(1.) Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid —— which reſounds 


Vet dreadful in mine ear. Milton's Par. Loft. 
(2.) The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, | 
By his own inter difion ſtands accurſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


InT:xD1'cTory. adj. [from interdi2.] Belonging to an in- 

terdiction. Ainſworth. 
To InTERE'SS. | v. 4. [intereſſer, Fr.] To concein ; to 
To InTEreE'sT. affect; to give ſhare in. 


The myſtical communion of all faithful men is as mak - 
eth every one to be · intereſſed in thoſe precious bleſſings, which 
Hooker. 


any one of them receiveth at God's hands. 
Our joy, 
Although our laſt not leaſt ; to whoſe young love, 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be int"reſs'd. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To love our native country, and to ſtudy its benefit and its 
glory, to be intereſed in its concerns, is natural to all men. 
8 1 3 1 1. Dedicat. 
Scipio, rin | iſh bride, gained a great nation to 
— 21 1 againſt 8 Dryden. 
This was a goddeſs who uſed to inter eſt herſelf in marriages. 
Addiſon on Medals. 
III ſucceſſes did not diſcourage that ambitious and intereſed 
people. Arbuthnit on Ccins, 

To IxTERE'sT. v. n. To affect; to move; to touch with 
— ; to gain the affections: as, this is an intereſting 

ory. 

IVTER EST. . / [intereft, Lat. interit, French.] 1. Con- 
cern; advantage; good. 2. Influence over others. 3. 
Share; part in any thing ; participation : as, this is a 
matter in which we have intereſt. 4. Regard to private 
profit. 5. Money paid for uſe ; uſury. 6. Any ſurplus 
of advantage, - 

(1.) O give us a ſerious comprehenſion of that one great in- 
tereft of others, as well as ourſelves. Hammond. 
iviſions hinder the common intereft and publick good. 

Temple. 

There is no man but God hath put many things into his poſ- 

ſeſſion; to be uſed for the common good and intereſt. Calamy. 

(2.) They, who had hitherto preſerved them, had now loſt 

their mtereft. 5 - Sis ets Clarendon. 
Exert, great God, mtreft in ; 
Gain each kind r, * uardian deity, 

That, conquer'd by the publick vow, 


bear the diſmal miſchief far away. Prior, 
ees of influence, that each 


(3.) Endeavour to adjuſt the 
cauſe might have in producing the 
and intereſ of each therein. a alts. 

(4.) Wherever intereff or thinks fit to interfere, it 
little imports what principles the oppoſite parties think fit to 
charge upon each other. SN Swift. 

When int'reft calls off all her ſneaking train. Pope. 
(5.) — Did he take intereft ? 

No, not take intereft ; not, as you would ſay, 

Directly, int ref. S Shaheſp. 

It is a fad life we lead, my dear, to be ſo teaſed; paying e 
rereft for old debts, and ſtill contracting new ones. Arbuthnot. 

(6. With all fpeed 
You have your defires with intereſt. Shak. 
To IuTrEAT IAE. v. n. [inter and ferio, Lat] 1. To 


] 
interpoſe ; to intermeddle. 2. To clath ; to oppoſe each 
other. 5 A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when the fide of 


and the proper agency 


IN T 


one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and hurts one of his fet- 
locks, or the hitting one leg againſt another, and ſtriking 
off the ſkin. Farrier's Did. 
1.) So cautious were our anceſtors in converſation, as never 
to interfere with party diſputes in the ſtate. Swift. 
(2.) If each acts by an independent power, their commands 
may interfere. Smalridge's Sermons, 
InTe'xrFLUwnT. adj, [interfluens, Latin.] Flowing be- 
tween. 
Air may conſiſt of any terrene or aqueous corpuſcles, kept 
ſwimming in the zterfluent celeſtial matter. Boyle. 
Is TgxFU'LGENT. adj, [inter and fulgens, Lat.] Shining 


between. 
InTEryvu'stD. adj. [interfuſus, Lat.] Poured or ſcattered 
between. 
The ambient air wide inter fut d, 
Embracing round this florid earth. Milt. 


InTexrJa'cency. . /. [from interjacens, Lat.] 1. The 


act or ſtate of lying between. 2. The thing lying be- 
tween. 
(1.) England and Scotland is divided only by the interja- 
cency of the Tweed and tome deſert ground. Hale. 
(2.) Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, ſtorms, 
ſhoars, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown. 
InTErxJja'cenT. adj. [interjacens, Lat.] Intervening ; 
lying between. 

e ſea itſelf muſt be very broad, and void of little iſlands 
interjacent, elſe will it yield plentiful argument of quarrel to 
the kingdoms which it ſerveth. Raleigh. 

Through this hole objects that were beyond might be ſeen 
diſtinctly, which would not at all be ſeen through other parts 
of the glaſſes, where the air was inter jacent. Newton's Opt. 

In TexJjt'cTiON. n. , ſinterjefion, Fr. interjectio, Lat.] 
1. A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the mind to be ſeized 
or affected with ſome paſſion: ſuch as are in Engliſh, 
O! alas! ah! Clarke's Lat. Gram. 2. Intervention; 
interpoſition; act of ſomething coming between; act of 
putting ſomething between. 

(r.) Their wild natural notes, when they would expreſs 
their paſſions, are at the beſt but like natural inter jectiont, to 
diſcover their paſſions or impreſſions. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

(2.) Laughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the breath, 
with the loud noile which maketh the interjection of laughing. 


Bacon. | 


I''®TERIM. . /. [interim, Lat.] Mean time; interven- 
time. 
I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport, 
By his dear abſence. Shakeſp. Othello. 
One bird happened to be foraging for her young ones, and 
in this interim comes a torrent that waſhes away neſt, birds, 
and all. L' Eftra. 
In this interim my women aſked what I thought. Tatler. 
To InTExjo'in, v. @. [iter and fein.] To join mutual- 
ly; to intermarry. | 
— $o felleſt foes, 
Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their ſleep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhail grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their iſſues. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
In Te'xtouR. adj. interior, Lat. interieur, Fr.] Inter- 
nal; inner; not outward ; not ſuperficial. 
The fool-multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to th' interiour. | Shakeſp. 
The groſſer parts, thus ſunk down, would harden and cons 
ſtitute the interiour parts of the earth. Buri. 
InTexxNno'wLiEDGE. 2. /. [inter and knowled,e.] Mu- 
tual knowledge. ' 
All nations have interknowwledge one of another, either by 


voyage into fore! 8, or by ſtran that come to them. 
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Te IxTERL Ace. v. a. ſentrelaſſer, Fr.] To intermix; to IX TERTO“CUTORY. adj. [interlacutoire, French ; inter 


put one thing within another. 
Some are to be interlaced between the divine readings of the 
law and prophets. Ho: her. 
The amballadors interlaced, in their conference, the purpole 
of their maſter to match with the daughter of Maximilian. 
Bac. Henry VII. 
They acknowledged what ſervices he had done for the com- 
monwealth, yet iter lacing ſome errors, wherewith they ſeemed 
to reproach him. Hayward. 
Yeur argument is as ſtrong againſt the uſe of rhyme in poems 
as in plays; for the epick way is every where interlaced with 
dialogue. Dryden. 

IxTErLa'esSE. [inter and /ap/ſe.] The flow of time be- 
tween any two events. 

T hele dregs are calcined into ſuch falts, which, after a 
ſhort inter laſſe of time, produce coughs. Harwvey. 

To INTERLA'RD. v. a. [entreiarder, Fr.] 1. To mix 
me:.t with bacon, or fat; to diverſify lean with far. 2. 
10 interpoſe; to inſert between. 3. Lo diverſify by 
mixture. 4. Phillips has uſed this word very harſhly, 
and probably did not underſtand it. 

(2.) Jeſts ſhould be iaterlarded, after the Perſian cuſtom, by 
ages young and old. Carew. 
(3.) The laws of Normandy were the defloration of the Eng- 
lich laws, and a tranſcript of them, though mingled and inter- 
larded with many particular laws of their own, which altered 
the features ot the original. Hale Laws of England. 
(J.) They iaterlard their native drinks with choice 
Of ſtrongeſt brandy. Phillips. 

To InNTERLE'AVE. v. 4. [inter and leave.] To chequer a 
bock by the inſertion of blank leaves. 

To InTEnrLiingE. v. a. [inter and line.] 1. To write in 
alternete lines. 2. To cotrect by ſomething written be- 
tween the lines. 

(1.) When, by mter/mming Latin and Engliſh one with an- 
other, he has gut a moderate knowledge of the Latin tongue, 


he may then be advanced farther. Locke. 
(2.) He cancell'd an old will, and forg'd a new; 
Made wealthy at the ſinall expence of ſigning, 
With a wet ſeal, and a freſh wterlining. Dryden's Juv. 


Three things render a writing ſuſpected : the perſon produc- 
ing a falſe inſtrument, the perſon that frames it, and the inter- 
_ king and raſing out of words contained in ſuch inſtruments. 


life Parergon. 
The muſe invok'd, fit down to write, 
Blot out, correct, and interline. Sawift. 
InTERLINEA'TION. n. . {inter and lineation.] Cortecti- 
on made by writing between the lines. 
Many clergymen write in fo diminutive a manner, with ſuch 
frequent blots and wtertineations, that they are hardly able to 
go on without perpetual heſitations. Swift. 


To InTExLI'nk. v. 4. [inter and link.) To connect chains 


one to another; to join one in another. 

The fair mixture in pictures cauſes us to enter into the ſub- 
jc& which it imitates, and imprints it the more deeply into our 
imagination and our memory : theſe are two chains which are 
interlinked, which contain, and are at the ſame time contained. 

Dryd. Du Freſnoy. 

Ix TERLOCU/TION. . {. [interlocution, Fr. interlocutio, 

Lat.] 1. Dialogue ; interchange of ſpeech. 2. Prepa- 

m— proceeding in law; an intermediate act before final 
deciſion. 


(1.) The plaineſt and the moſt intelligible rehearſal of the 
pſalms they ſavour not, becauſe it is done by inter locution, and 
with a mutual return of ſentences from ſide to ſide. Hooker. 

W (:.) Theſe things are called accidental, becauſe ſome new 

incident in judicature may emerge upon them, on which the 

judge ought to proceed by intertcution, life Parerg. 

InTexLo'cuTOR. n. / [inter and /oquor, Lat.] Dia- 
logitt ; one that talks with another. 

Some moroſe readers ſhall find fault with my having made 

the interlocutors compliment with one . Bay le. 


and /oquor, Latin. } 
ratoty to deciſion, 
(1.) When the miniſter by exhortation raiſeth them up, and 
the people by proteſtation of their readineis declare he ſpeaketh 
not in vain unto them; theſe interlocutory forms of ſpeech, 
what are they elſe but moſt effectual, partly teſtifications, and 
partly wflammations of all piety ? Hooker. 
There are ſeveral mterl,cutory diſcourſes in the holy Serip- 
tures, though the perſons ſpeaking ate nut alternately mentioned 
or referred to. Fuldes's Seim. 
To IN TERLO'rE. v. n. [inter and lochen, Dutch, to tun.] 
To tun between parties and intercept the advantage that 
one ſhould gain from the other; to traffick without a pro- 
per licenſe ; to foreſtall ; to anticipate irregularly. 
The patron is defired to leave off this iaterloping trade, or 
admit the knights of the induſtry to their ſhare. Tatler. 
InTERLoO'Per. mn. /. [from tnterlope.] One who runs into 
buſineſs to which he has no right. 
The ſwallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more an ter- 
{oper upon the ſpider's right, than the ſpider was upon the ſwal- 


1. Conſnling of dialogue. 2. Prepa- 


low's. L* Eftra. 
IxTERLU'cCEnT. adj. [interlucens, Laiin.] Shining be- 
tween. Dick. 


I'nTERLUDE. n. , [i:ter and /udus, Latin] Something 
plaid at the intervals of feſtivity ; a farce. 

When there is a queen, and ladies of honour attending her, 
there mult ſometimes be maſques, and revels, and futerludes. 

Bac. Advice to Villiers. 

The enemies. of Socrates hired Ariſtophanes to perſonate 
him on the (tage, and, by the infinuations of thole inter- 
ludes, conveyed a hatred of him into the people. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes; | 
When monarch rcaſon ſlceps, this mimick wakes. 
IvTERLUu'tncy. nm. / [interluo, Lat.] 
ed; interpoſition of a flood. 

Thoſe parts of Afia and America, which are now disjoined 
by the interluency of the ſea, might have been formerly conti- 
guous. Hale's Orig. of Mak. 

InTERLU'NAR, ; adj. [iter and luna, Lat.] Bclonging 
change, is inviſible. 


IVTERLU“ NAR. to the time when the moon, about to 
We add the two Egyptian days in every month, the inter- 


- Dryd. 
Water interpoſit- 


luna-y and plenilunary exemptions. Brown, 
The ſun to me is dark, 
And filent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant iuterlunar cave. Mil, 


InTERMA'RRIAGE. . /. [inter and marriage.] Marriage 
between two families, where each takes one and gives. 

Becauſe the alliances and itermarriages, among lo ſmall a 
people, might obſtruct juſtice, they have a foreigner for judge 
of St. Marino. Addif. en Italy. 

To IX TERMARRKY. v. . [inter and marry] To marry 
ſome of each family with the other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from the building 
of Rome, it was declared lawful for nobles and plebeians to in- 
termarry. $wift. 

To InTERxRME'DDLE. wu. n. [inter and meddle.]) To inter- 
poſe officiouſly. 

The practice of Spain hath been by war, and by conditions 
of treaty, to intermeddle with foreign ftates, and declare them- 
ſelves protectors general of Catholicks. Bacon. 

Seeing the king was a ſovereign prince, the emperor ſhould 
not intermeddle with ordering his ſubjects, or directing the af- 
fairs of his realm. Hayward. 

There were no ladies, who diſpoſed themſelves to intermeddle 
in buſineſs. | Clarend. 

To InTexME'DDLE. v. 4. [entremeſler, French.) To in- 
termix; to mingle. This is perhaps miſprinted for inter- 


melled. 
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Many other adventures are intermed#led ; as the love of Pri- 
tomert, and the virtnouſneſs ct Belphæbe. S enjer. 
IV TEAM“ DDIER. . /. [from intermeadle ] One that in- 
terpoſes offciouſy; one that thruſts hiwfelf into buſineſs 
io which he has nv right. 
There's hardly a greater peſt to government and families, 
than officiovs tale-bearers, and buſy intermeddlers. L' Eftra. 
Our ailics, and our ſtock jobbers, direct her majeſty not to 
change her ſecretary or trealurer, who, for the ar be that 
theſe ofricions intermecddlers demanded ther continuance, ou;rht 
never to have been admitted into the l-aſt truſt. Suit. 
Shall ſtrangers, ſaucy imtermedlers ſay, 
Thus far, and thus, are you allow'd to puniſh ? A. Plilli i. 
IxTExMELlacy. . from intermediate] Interpoſii- 
on; intervention. An unauthoriſed word. 
In birds the auditory nerve is affected by only the i :terme- 
diacy of the columella. Derham. 


Is Te xMe'DIAL, adj. [inter and medius, Lat.] Interven- 
ing ; lying between ; interventent 

The love of God makes a man temperate in the midſt of 

feaſts, and is active enough without any iter medial appetites. 


Taylor. 
A gardener prepares the ground, and in all the intermedial 
ſpaces he is crkes ts Sold a Ewelyn's Calendar. 


InTznrmE'biaTtg. adj. [intermediat, Fr. inter and medius, 
Lat.] Intervening ; interpoſed; holding the middle place 
or degree between two extremes. | 

Do not the moſt refrangjhle rays excite the ſhorteſt vibra- 
tions for making a ſenſation of a deep violet, the leaſt refrangi- 
ble the largeſt for making a ſenſation of deep red, and the ſe- 
veral intermediate forts of rays, vibrations of ſeveral interme- 
diate bigneſſes, to make ſenſations of the ſeveral, intermediate 

colours? Necoten s Optichs. 

An animal conſiſts of ſolid and fluid parts, unleſs one ſhouid 
reckon ſome of an intermediate nature as fat and phlegm. 


* 


Arbuthnot. 


Thoſe general natures, which ſtand between the neareſt and 
moſt remote, are called 1ntermed:ate. Watts. 


InTzrME'DIaTELY. adv. [from intermediate.) By way 
of intervention, 


To InTexME'LL. wv. a. [entremeſler, Ft.] To mix; to 
mingle. Not in uſe. 

By occaſion hereof many other adventures are mtermelled, 
but rather accidents than intendments. Sper/er, 

IxTERNUEN T. n. ſ. [interment, Fr. from inter.) Burial ; 
tepultute. | 

IxTexmiGra'TION. n. / [intermigration, French; inter 
and migro, Lat.] AR of removing from one place to an- 
other, ſo as that of two parties removing, each takes the 
place of the other. 

Men have a ſtrange variety in colour, ſtature, and humour; 
and all ariſing from the climate, though the continent be but 
one, as to point of acceſs, mutual intercourſe, and poſſibility 
of intermigra'ions. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 


InTz'aMinNABLE. adj. [interminable, Fr. in and ter mino, 


Lat.] Immenſe ; admitting no boundary. 
As if they would confine th' interminable, 
And tie him to his own preſcript. Milt. Agongfes. 
IV TE“ RMIX ATE. adj. [interminate, Fr. interminatus, Lat.] 
Unbounded ; unlimited. 
Within a thicket I repos'd ; when round 
I ruffled up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a fleep interminate. Chapm. Odyſſ. 
InTERMINA'TION. n. inter mination, French; intermino, 
Lat.] Menace; threat. 
The threats and interminations of the Goſpel, thoſe terrors 
of the Lord, as goads, may drive thoſe brutiſh creatures who 
will not be attra Decay Piety. 


To INTERMYNGLE, v. @. [inter and mingle] To mingle; 


to mix ; to put ſome things amongſt others. | 
The church in her liturgies hath inter ming led, with readings 


* 


1 


out of the New Teſtament, leſſons taken out of the law and 


prophets. | Kader. 
His church he compareth unto a field, where tares, mani- 
feſtly known and ſeen by all men, do grow interniigled with 


good corn. Heoker. 
My lord ſhall never reſt : 


I'll zaterming le every thing he does 
With Caſſio's ſuit. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Here failing ſhips delight the wand'ring eyes 
There trees and iatermiagled temples rite. Pope. 
To Intexmi'xGLe wv. n. To be mixed or incorporated. 
InTerMi'ssIOnN. . / [intermiffion, French; intermiſſo, 
Lot.] 1. Ceſſation for a time; pauſe ; intermechate ſtop. 
2. Intervenient time. 3. State of being intermitted. 4. 
The ſpace between the paroxyſms of a fever, or any fits of 
pain; reſt ; pauſe of ſorrow. 
(1.) Came a reeking poſt, 
Deliver d letters, ſpight of intermiſſion, 
Which preſently they read. Shak. King Lear. 
I count mtermifion almoſt the fame thing as change; for that 
that hath been intermitted, is after a ſort new. Bac. 
The water aſcends gently, and by inter miſſion; but it falls 
continuately, and with force, Wilkins's Dæd. 
The peaiants work on, in the hotteſt part of the day, without 
intermiſſion. Locke. 
(2.) — But gentle heav'n 
Cut ſhort. all inter miffion ; front to front, 
Bring thou tHis fiend of Scotland and my elf. Shateſþ. 
(3.) Words borrowed of antiquity, have the authority of 
years, and out of their iatermiſian do win to themſelves a kind 
of grace- like newnels. Ben, Johnſon, 
(4-) Reſt or intermiſfon none I find. Milt, 


InTErmt'sSIVE. adj. [from intermit.] Coming by fits; 
not continual. 

I reduced Ireland, after ſo many intermiſſive wars, to a per- 

fect paſſive obedience. Howe!l's England's Tears. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, or juſtitiums 

imaginable in profeſſions, whoſe ſubject is under no inter miſive 

but conſtant way of mutation, this ſeaſon is commonly termed 

the phyſicians vacation. Brown's Vulgar Errours., 


To INTERMTT. v. a. [intermitto, Lat.] To forbear any 
thing for a time ; to interrupt. 

If nature ſhould intermit her courſe, and leave altogether, 

though it were but for a-while, the obſervation of her own laws. 


Hecker. 
Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees ; 
Pray to the gods, to iatermit the plague 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. Shakeſp. 
His miſled, laſcivious fon, 
Edward the Second, intermitted fo 
The courſe of glory. Daniel Civil War. 


The ſetting on toot ſome of thoſe arts that were once well 
known, would be but the reviving of thoſe arts which were 
long before practiſed, though ixtermiticd and interrupted by 
war. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

Cer ain Indians, when a horſ: is running in his full career, 
leap down, gather any hing from e ground, and immed iate- 
ly leap up again, the hor! ot tcrmitting his courſe. 

| Wilkins. 
Speech intermittec, s began. Milt. 

We are furniſhed wi.” in armour from Heaven, but if we 
are remiſs, or perſuade to lay by our arms, and znter mit our 
guard, we may be ſurpril-:d. Rogers. 

To InTExMI'T. v. 1. To grow mild between the fits or 
paroxyſms. Uſed of fevers. 

InTEexMI'TTENT. di. [intermittent, French; inter mittens, 
Lat.] Coming by firs. . 

Next to thoſe durable pains, ſhort iztermitten! or ſwift re- 
current pains do precipitate patients into conſumptions. MHary, 

To InTermi'x. v. a. [inter and mix] To mingle; te 
join; to put ſome things among others. 


Her perſuaſfions ſhe intermi ed with tears, affirming, that ſhe- 


would depart from him, Hayward. 
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Reveal 
To Adam whit ſhall come in future days, 
Ae | ſhall thee eniighten : #.:termix 


My cov'nant in the worn's feed renew'd. Milt. 
In vonder ſpring of roſes, intermix'd 
With mvrtle, hnd what to redrefs till noon. Mitt. 


I doubt not to pertorm the part of a juſt hiſtorian to my 
royal maſter, without intermixing with it any thing of the poet. 
| Dryden. 

To IN TENAX. v. n To be ming!:d together. 

IT ERNI XTU RE. n / ſinter and mixtura, Lat.] 1. 
Maſs formed by mingling bodies. 2. Something additiona! 
mingled in a wals. 

(1.) The analytical preparations of gold or mercury, leave 
rſons much unſatisfed whether the ſubſtances they produce 
truly the hypoſtatical principles, or only fone iter mixture 
of the divided bodies with thoſe employed. Boyle. 
(2.) In this height of impiety there wanted not an intermix- 
ture of levity and fully. Bac. Henry VI. 

InTERMUNDANE. adj. [inter and mundus, Lat.] Subſiſt- 
ing between workls, or between tb and orb. 

The viſt diſtances between theſe great bodies are called inter- 
mundane ſpaces ; in which though there may be ſome fluid, yet 


it is ſo thin and ſuhtile, that it is as much as nothing. Locke. 
InTErRMURAL. adj. inter, mw alis, murus, Lat 1E 
ing between walls. Ai 


af, 
Ix TERMU'TUAL. adj. [inter and mutual.) Mutual; in- 
terchanged. Izter before mutual is improper. 
A folemn oath religiouſly they take, 
By intermutual vows proteſting there, 
This never to reveal, nor to forſake 
So good a cauſe, Daniel's Civil War. 
InTe'rv. adj. interne, Fr. internus, Lat.] Inward ; in- 
teſtine ; not foreign. 
The midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which ſhews that 
her riches are intern and domeſtick. Hcwel. 
INTERNAL. adj. {internus, Lat.] 1. Inward ; not ex- 
ternal. 2. Intrinſick ; not depending on external acci- 
dents ; real. 
(1.) That ye ſhall be as gods, fince I as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion meet. | Milt. 
Myleif, my conſcience, and internal peace. Milt. 
Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the ſhape, colour, and 
external beauty of things, without regard to the internal excel- 
lence and virtue of them. L' Eftra. 
If we think moſt mens actions to be the in of their 
thoughts, they have no ſuch internal veneration for n 
Locke. 
(2.) We are to provide things honeſt ; to conſider not only 
the internal rectitude of our actions in the fight of God, but 
whether they will be free from all mark or ſuſpicion of evil. 


Rogers. 

InTz'xnalLy. adv. [from internal.] 1. Inwardly. 2 
Mentally ; intellectually. 

(2.) We are ſymbolically in the ſacrament, and by faith and 


the ſpirit of God interna/ly united to Chriſt. Taylor. 
InTzzxnt' cine. adj. [internecinus, Lat.] Endeavouring 
mutual de ſtruction. 3 
Tk' Egyptians worſhipp'd d and for | 
Their faith made i es —_ Hudibras. 


InTzxne'cion. . . [internecion; Fr. internecio, Latin.] 
Mutual deſtruction; maſſacre ; laughter. 

That natural propenſion of ſelf love, and natural principle 
of ſclf-preſervation, will neceſſarily break out into wars and 
interuecions. | Halen Orig. of Mank. 

InTexxnu'ncio. n. / [internuncizs, Lat.] © Meſſenger 
. between two parties. Ma. 

InTerxrelLa'TiON. n. , [interfellation, Fr. interpella- 
tio, Lat.] A ſummons ; a call u 

In all extrajudicial acts one citation, monition, or extraju- 
dicial interpel/ation is ſufficient. Hi Parerg. 

To INTE'RPOLATE. v. a. {interpoler, French; interpolo, 


To InTEzRPO'SE. v. n. 


0 IF 


Lat.) 1. To foift any thing into a place to which it does 
not belong. 2. To renew ; to begin again ; to carry on 
with intermiſſions. Ia this ſenſe it is not in uſe. 

(1.) The Athenians were put in poſſt ſſion of Salamis by 
another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as ſome think, ia- 
tertglated by him for that _ Pope. 

(2.) This motion of the heavenly bodies themſelves ſeems to 
be partly continued and unintermitte.!, as that motion of the firſt 
moveable, partly interpolated and interrupted. Hale. 

That individual hath neceſſarily a concomitant ſucceſſion of 
interpolated motions ; namely, the pulſes of the heart, and the 
ſucceſſive motions of reſpiration. Hulu. 

Ix TTRT OLAT tox. . f. [inter polution, Fr. from inter- 
polute.] Something added or put into the original mat- 
ter. 

I have changed the ſituation of ſome of the Latin verſes, and 
made ſome in:erpolations. | Cromwell to Poje. 

IxTE:rv0La'10R. . [ Latin; interpolateur, Fr.] One 
that foiſts in coun - erfeit paſſages. 

You or your iaterpelator ought to have conſidered. Stift. 

InTErPo'sal. mn. . [from interpoſe.] 1. Interpoluion ; 
agency between two pesſons. 2. Intervention. | 

(r.) The interp:ſal of my lord of Canterbury's command 
for the publication of this mean diſcourſe, may ſcem to take 
away my choice. South. 

(2.) Ovr overſhadowed fouls may be emblemed by cruſted 
gloves, whole influential emiſſions are intercepted by the inter- 
poſal of the benightiug element. Glan ville t Scebfis, 

To INTERPO'SE. v. a. [interpono, Lat. interpoſer, Pr.] 
1. To place between; to make intervenient. 2. To 
thruſt in as an obſtruction, 3 or inconveni- 
ence. 3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. 6 

(1.) Some weeks the king did honourably interpoſe, both t 
give ue to his brother's interceſſion, and to ſhow that he had 
a conflict with himſelf what he ſhould do. Bac. 

(2) What watchful cares do iaterpaſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Milt. 


Human frailty will too often interpoſe itſelf among perſons of 
the holieſt function. po OE Swift, 


(3-) The common father of mankind ſeaſonably interpoſed 
his hand, and reſcued miſerable man ont of the grols ſtupidity 
and ſenſuality whereinto he was plunged. Woodward. 
1. To mediate; to act between 
two parties. 2. To put in by way of interruption. 

(.) But, inter paſes Eleutherius, this objection may be made 


almoſt againſt any hypotheſis. Boyle. 
InTExro'ssR. . /. [from interpoſe.] 1. One that comes 
between others. 2. An intervenient agent ; a mediator, 


(1.) I will make haſte; but till I come again, 
No bed ſhall ere be guilty of my ſtay ; 


No reſt be 1nterpoſer twixt us twain. Shak. 


InTExPoSs1'TION. n. /. [interpoſition, French; interfoſitio, 


Lat. from interpoſe.] 1. Intervenient agency. 2. Medi- 
ation; agency between parties. 3. Intervention; ſtate 
of being placed between two. 4. Any thing interpoſed. 
(.) There never was a time when the interpoſition of the 
magiſtrate was more neceſſury to ſecure the honour of religion. 

| 5 Atterbury. 


rupture, had 
their common proteftors. rf - 
(3-) The nights are ſo cold, freſh, wag a . | 
the intire iter poſition of the earth, as I know of no 
the world of better or equal temper. | | 
She fits on a 


INT 


To INTE'RPRET. v. a. [interpreter, French; inter;ret r, 
Lat.] To explain; to tranfla'e ; to decipher ; to give a 
ſolution to; to clear by expoſition ; to expound. 

One, but painted thus, | 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 

Beyond ſelf-explication. 

Yor ſhonld be women, 

Ard yet your beards forbid me to inter/ret 
That you are fo. Shak. Macbeth. 
Pharaoh told.them his dream; but there was none that could 

inter ret them unto him. Gen. xli. 8. 
An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, and underſtanding, inter- 

preting of dreams, and ſhewing of hard ſentences, and diſſolving 

of doubts, were found in the ſame Daniel. Dan. v. 12. 

Hear his ſighs, thou mute 

Unſkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milt. Paradiſe Loft. 

INTE'RPRETABLE. adj. [from interpret. ] Capable of be- 
2 or deciphe ted. 

o man's face is actionable: theſe ſingularities are interfret- 
able from more innocent caultes. Collier. 

InTEerxPRETA'TION. n. . | interpretation, Fr. interpreta- 
tio, Lat. from interpret] 1. The act of interpreting ; 
explanation. 2. The ſenſe given by an interpreter z ex po- 
ſiciun. 3. The power of explaining. 

(1.) This is a poor epitome of your's, 
Which, by th* anterpretation of full time, 
May ſhew like all yourſelf. Shak. Cortwlanus. 

Look how we can, or fad or merrily, 

Interpretation will miſquote our looks. Shak. 

(2.) If it be obſcure or uncertain what they meant, charity, [ 
hope, conſtraineth no man, which ſtandeth doubtful of their 
minds, to lean to the hardeſt and worſt interpretation that their 
words can carry. Hocker. 

The primitive Chriſtians knew how the Jews, who preceded 
our Saviour, — theſe predictions, and the marks b 
which the Meſſiah would be diſcovered; and how the Jewi 
doctors, who ſucceeded him, deviated from the interpretations 


Shak. Cymbcline. 


of their forefathers. G Addif. 
(3-) We beſeech thee to proſper this great ſign, and to give 

us the 1nterpretatica and uſe of it in mercy. ac. 
Ix TE'RPRETATIVE. adj. from interpret.] Collected by 


interpretation. 

Though the creed apoſtolick were ſufficient, yet when the 
church hath erefted that additional bulwark againſt hereticks, 
the rejefting their additions may juſtly be deemed an interpre- 
tative ſiding with hereſies. Hammond. 

In T='zrxETATIVELY. adv. [from interpretative.] As 
=y be — by 2 etation. 50 
this provi ighty interpretative to 
hi is — I have wn. x Mar as in — furniſhed 
world. Ray on the Creation. 
In Te'syxRETER. . /. [interprete, Fr. inter pres, Latio.] 
1. An explainer ; an expoſitor; an expounder. 2. A 
tranſlator. 
(1,) What we oft do beſt, 
By fick interpreters, or weak ones, is 
—— ours, or 2 allow'd : — as oft, 
itt ing a groſſer quality, is cry 

For — deft act. K ä Shak. Henry VIII. 

In the beginning the earth was without form and void ; a 
fluid, dark, confuſed maſs, and fo it is underſtood by interpre- 


ters, both Hebrew and Chriſtian. Burnet. 
We think moſt mens actions to be the inter preters of their 
thoughts. Locke, 


(2.) Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 
With the ſame faith as an interpreter. Sherburne. 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for hiſtory, under- 
take ſuch a work with ſpirit, when he conſiders that in an age 
or two he ſhall hardly be — AN eores, 1 
wwift. 
Intzxeu'ncTion. n. / [interpundio, French; interpango, 

Latin, Pointing between words or 


IN T 


INTERRE'GNUM. n. . [Lat.] The time in which a 
throne is vacant between the death of a prince and acceſſi- 
on of another, 

Next evin'd a vacancy, 

Thouſand worle paſſions than poſic is d 

The interregnum of my breatt : 

Bleſs me from ſuch an anarchy ! Cowley. 

He would ſhew the queen in; memorial with the fiſt oppor- 
tunity, in order to have it done in this inter reg Hum or ſuſpenſion 
of dit le. SN. 

InTE'rREIGN, 3. .. [interregne, Fr. int-rregzum, Latin.] 
Vacancy of the throne. 

The king knew there could not be any 7#n/-r reign or ſuſpen- 
ſion of title. Bacon's HαHα II. 

To In Te 'RROGATE. . 4. [interrego, Lat. interroger,, Fr.] 
To examine; to queſtion. 

To IntE'xRoGATE. v. n To aſk; to put qucaions. 

By his inſtructions touching the queen of Naples, it ſeemeth 
he could izterrozate touching beauty. zac. Henry VII. 

His proof will be retorted by interrogating, Shall the adul- 
terer and the drunkard inherit the kingdom of God ? 

Hammond, 

InTExROGA'TION. . . [interrogation, Fr. interrogatio, 
Lat.] 1. The act of queſtioning. 2. A queſiion put; 
an enquiry. 3. A note that marks a queſtion : thus ; as, 
Dors Job ſerve God for nought? 

(2.) How demurely ſoever fuch men may pretend to ſanc- 
tity, that interragatian of God preſſes hard upon them, Shall I 
count them pure with the wicked balances, and with the bag of 
deceitful weights ? Governm. of the Tongue, 

This variety is obtained by interrogations to things inani- 
mate; by beautiful digreſſions, but thoſe ſhort, Pope. 

INTERRO'GATIVE. adj. [interroratif, Fr. interrogativus, 
Lat.] Denoting a queſtion ; expreſſed in a queſlionaty 
form of words. 

IX TERRO“CGCATIVE. . A pronoun uſed in aſking queſ- 
tions: as, who? what? which? whether? 


InTExRO'GATIVELY, adv. [from interrogative.] In form 
of a queſtion. 
InTExROGA'TOR. n. , [from interrogate.) An aſker of 
queſtions. 
InTexRO'GaTORY. nf. [interrogatoire, Fr.] A queſtion ; 
an enquiry. 
He with no more civility began in captious manner to put in- 
terrogatories unto him. | | Sidney. 
Nor time, nor place, 
Will ferve long interrogatories. 
What earthly name to znterrog atories 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king ? Shak. 
The examination was ſummed up with one queſtion, Whe- 
ther he was prepared for death? The boy was frighted out of 
his wits by the laſt dreadful iaterrogatory. | Addi. 
InTERRO'GATORY. adj. Containing a queſtion ; expreſ- 
ſing a queſtion ; as, as interrogatory ſentence. 
To InTEarU'PT. v. a. [interrompre, Fr. interruptus, La- 
tin.] 1. To hinder the proceſs of ay thing by breaking 


in upon it. 2. To hinder one from proceding by interpo- 


Shak. Oymbeliue. 


nion. 3. To divide; to ſeparate ; to reſcind from con- 
tinuity. 
(1.) Rage doth rend 


Like interrupted waters, and 0'erbear 

What they are uſed to bear. Shak. Corinlanus. 

He might ſecurely enough have engaged his body of horſe 
againſt their whole inconſiderable army, there being neither tree 
nor buſh to wmterrupt his charge. Clarend. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems you ui inter- 
rupted, as that of the firſt moveable interpolated and int. "_ 

(2.) Anſwer not before thou hait heard the cauſe ; neither ia- 
terrupt men in the midſt of their talk. Eccluſ. xi. 8. 

InTzxrU'er, adj. Containing a chaſm. 


{NT 


noonn_——_—_— ct thou v hat rage 

Tranſports our adverfary, hom no bounds, ; 

Nor yet the main aby is wide interrupt, can hold? Milt. 

InTErKkUPTEDLY. adv, [from interrupted.) Not in con- 
tinuity ; not without ſtoppages. : 

The incident light that meets with a groſſer liquor, will have 
its beams either refracted or imbibed, or elfe reflected more or 
leſs interr uptedly than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moiſtened. Boyle on C. {curs. 

InT:rxu'eTER. . /. [from interrupt.] He who inter- 
rupts. ; 

Ix ly. AUTO N. mn. ſ. [interraftion, French; interruptio, 
Lat] 
vention; interpoſnion. 3. Flinderance ; ſtop ; let ; ob- 
ſtruction. 4. Iatermiſſion. 

(1.) Places jevered from the continent by the interruf tian of 
the ſea. Hale's Orig. of Mank. 

(2.) You are to touch the one as ſoon as yon have given a 
firoke of the pencil to the other, leſt the interruption of time 
cauſe you to lule the idea of one part. Dryd. Du Freſney. 

3-) Bloody England into England gone, 

"O'et bearing interru/ tion, ſpite of France.  Shakeſp. 

(4.) This way of thinking on what we read, will be a rub 
only in the beginning; when cuſtom has made it familiar, it 
will be diſpatched without reſting or inter rupticn in the courſe of 
our reading. Locke. 

Amidſt the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent 
overwhelmed with grief, he was only able to bid her be com- 
torted. Addiſon, Spefator. 

'IxTERSCa'PULAR. adj. [inter and ſcapula, Lat.] Placed 
between the ſhoulders. 

To IxTersc1'ND. v. 4. [inter and /cindo, Lat.] To cut 
off by interruption. | Dick. 

Fo InTERSCRI'BE. v. @. [inter and ſcribo, Lat.] To 
write between. Did. 

I=TErSE'cant. adj, [interſecans, Latin.] Dividing any 
thing into parts. 

Fo INTERSE/CT. v. a. [interſeco, Lat.] To cut; to di- 
vide each other mutually. 

Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds fo ſtand in their poſition 
of proneneſe, that the oppolite joints of neighbour legs conſiſt in 
the ſame plane; and a line deſcending from their navel inter ſects 
at right angles the axis of the earth. x Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadſtone, the needle will ſomewhat 
depreis its animated extreme, and zxterſe the horizontal cir- 
cumference. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

To IV TERSE CT. v. n. To meet and croſs each other. 

The fagittal ſuture uſually begins at that point where theſe 
ines interſed. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

In TexSE'cTION, n. ſ. [inter ſectio, Lat. from interſed.] 
Point where lines crots each other. 

They did Tpout over interchangeably from fide to fide in forms 
of arches, without any interſection or meeting aloft, becauſe 
the pipes were not oppoſite. | Watton's ArchiteFure. 

The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton the Athenian, 
as placed in the very interſeZion, which is now elongated, and 
moved eaſtward twenty-eight degrees. Brown. 

Ships would move in one and the ſame ſurface ; and conſe- 
quently muſt needs encounter, when they either advance to- 
wards one another in direct lines, or meet in the inter ſectian of 
crols ones. | Bentley. 

To INTERSERT. v. @. [interſero, Lat.] To put in be- 
tween other things. 

If I may interſert a ſhort ſpeculation, the depth of the ſea 
is determined in Pliny to be fifteen furlongs. Brerexwocd. 

IxTErsE'rRTION. . /. [from interſert.] An inſertion, 
or thing inſerted between any thing. 

Theſe two inter ſertions were clear explications of the apoſtle's 
old form, God the father, ruler of all, which contained an ac- 
knowledgment of the unity. 

To InTersee'sse. v. 4. [interſperſus, Lat.] To ſcatter 
here and there among other things. 


1. Interpoſition ; breach of continuity. 2. Inter- 


. 

The poſſibility of a body's moving into a void ſpace beyond 
the utmolt bounds. of body; as well as into a void ſpace i ver- 
ſj erſed amengſt bodies, wn always remain clear. Locke. 

It is the editor's intereſt to injert what the author's judgment 
had rejected; and care is taken to 1n{erſperſe theſe additions, 
ſo that ſcarce any book can be bought without purchaſing ſome- 
thing unworthy of the author. Sor. 

In Ter5PE'kStON. 2. /. [from inter ſperſe.] The act of 
ſcattering here and there. 

For want of the interſper/ion of now and then an elegiack or- 
a lyrick ode. Watts on the Mind. 

InTERSTE'LLAR, adj, [inter and ſtellar, Latin.] Interven- 
moons the ſtars. 
he ixterflellar ſky hath ſo much affinity with the ſtar, that 
there is a rutation of that as well as of the (tar. Bac. 
I'nTuzkxsTICE. . / [interſtlitium, Lat. interflice, Fr.] 1. 
Space between one thing and another. 2. Time between 
one act and another. 

(1.) The ſun ſhining through a large priſm upon a comb 
placed immediately behind the priſm, his light, which paſſed 
throngh the irterfrices of the teeth, fell upon a white paper: 
the breadths of the teeth were equal to their inferfices, and le- 
ven teeth together with their izterflices took up an inch. 

Newetcy. 

The force of the fluid will ſeparate the finalleft particles 
which compole the fibres, ſo as to leave vacant znter/tices in 
thoſe places where they cohered before. Arbuthn. 

(2.) I will point out the interfrices of time which ought to he 
between one citation and another. Ayhiffe's Parerg. 

INTexsT!'T1AL. adj. [from interſtice.] Containing in- 
terſtices. 

In oiled rs, the inter ſtitia / diviſion being actuated by the 
acceſſion of oil, becometh more tranſparent. Brown. 

InTErTE'XTUKkE. n. . |intertexo, Latin.] Diverſiticativa 
of things mingled or woven one among another. 
To or 4 v. 4. [inter and tine, or twift.] To 
To InTeErTw1i'sT. unite by twiſting one ia another. 
Under ſome concourſe of ſnades, 
Whoſe branching arms thick iatertwia d might ſhield 
From dews and damps of night his ſhelter d head. Mig. 
I'xTERVAL. =. . linter t alle, Fr. inter vallum. Latin. ] 
1. Space between places; intciſtice ; vacuity; ſpace un- 
occupied; void place; vacancy ; vacant ſpace. 2. Time 
paſſing between two aſſignable points. 3. Remiſſion of a 
delirium or diſtemper. 

(1.) With any obſtacle let all the light be now fto 
which paſſes tough one interval of the teeth, fo that the 
range of colours which comes from thence may be taken away, 
and you will fee the light of the reſt of the ranges to be expand- 
ed into the place of the range taken away, and there to be co- 
loured. Newton's Optic ts. 

(2.) The century and half following was a very buſy period, 
the inter wal between every war being fo ſhort. Swift. 

(3-) Though he had a long illneſs, conſidering the great 
heat with which it raged, yet his inter valt of ſenſe being 
few and ſhort, left but little room for the offices of devotion. 

Atterbury. 

To InTeExve'ne. wv. . [intervenio, Latin; intervenir, 

French.] 1. To come between things or perſons. 2. Lo 
make intervals. 3. To crofs unexpectedly. 
(2.) While fo near each other thus all day 

Our taſk we chuſe, what wonder, if fo near, 

Looks intervene, and ſiniles? Milt, Par. Loft. 

(3-) Efteem the danger of an action, and the poſlibilities of 
mitcarriage, and 2 croſs accident that cail inter wene, to be 
either a mercy on God's part, or a fault on ours. Tayl:r. 


INTERVE'NE. u. J. [trom the verb.] Oppoſition, or per- 
hops interview. A ward out of uſe. 
2 


ey bad fome ſharper and fome milder differences, which 

might eaſily happen in ſuch an intervene of grandees, both ve- 
hement on the parts wluch they ſwayed. Wotton, 
InTExve'NIEST. af, [interveniens, Lat. inter wenart, 


French.} Iatercedgat ; interpoſed ; paffing between. 
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There be interwenient in the riſe of eight, in tones, two 
bemolis or half notes. Bac. Nat. Hift. 

Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs new affection: all which not- 
withſtanding, for I omit things interwenient, there is conveyed 
to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the king's pleaſure to be ſworn 
his ſervant. Waiiton, 
IntTexve'xtion. n./. intervention. French; interventio, 
Latin] 1. Agency between perſons. 2. Agency be- 
tween antecedents and confecutives. 3. Interpolition ; 
the ſtate of being interpoſed. 

(r.) Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the inter- 
vention of any foreign power. Temple. 

God will judge the world in righteouſneſs by the intervention 
of the man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the Saviour as well as the judge 
of the world. | Atterbury. 

(2.) In the diſpenſition of God's mercies to the world, ſome 
things he does by himſelf, others by the intervention of natural 
means, and by the mediation of ſuch inſtruments as he has ap- 


intcd.  L'Eftrange. 
5 Sound is ſhut out by the intervention of that lax mem - 


brane, and not ſuffered to paſs into the inward ear. Holder. 
7. INTER RT. v. a. [interverto, Latin.] 1. To turn 
to another courſe. 2. To turn to another uſe. 


t.) The duke interverted the bargain, and gave the poor 
widow of Erpenius for the books five hundred pounds. Wotton. 


Interview. n. /. [entrevue, French.] Mutual fight ; 
fight of each other. It is commonly uſed for a formal, 
appointed, or important meeting or conference. 
he day will come, when the paſſions of former enmity be- 
ing allayed, we ſhall with ten times redoubled tokens of recon- 
ciled love ſhew ourſelves each towards other the fame, which 
Jaſeph and the brethren of Joſeph were at the time of their in- 
teraiew in Egypt. Hooker. 
His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice. Shak. Henry VIII. 
Such happy imterview, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not loſt, ſongs, gariands, flow'rs, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milt. Par. Loft. 
7. IntTexvoy'Lve. v. a. [intervelye, Latin.] To involve 
one within another. al 


Myſtical dance ! which yonder ſtarry ſphere E 


Of planets, and of fix d, in all her wheels ; * 
Reſembles neareſt ; mazes intricate, X. Fe 
Eccentrick, inter voly'd, yet regular, __— . 
Then moſt, when moſt irregular, they ſeem. Milt. 


To In Texwe'Ave. v. 4. preter. int-rwove, part. pail. in- 
ter woven, inter woove, or interweaved, inter and wea e. 
To mix one with another ia a regular texture; to inter- 
mingle. 
| Then laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 


Of trees thick znterwoven. Milt. Par. Loft. 
At laſt 


Words interwove with fighs found out their way. Milt. 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and rmterwoVe 


With flaunting hone; ſuckle. Milt. 


None 

Can ſay here nature ends, and art ins, 

But mixt like th elements, and born like twins, 

So inter wea d, fo like, ſo much the ſame: 

None, this mere nature, that mere art can name. Denham. 

The proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene, 

Which nterwowen Britons ſeem to raiſe, 

And ſhow the triumph which their ſhame diſplays. Dryd. 

He ſo interweaves truth with probable fiction, that he puts 
a pleaſing fatlacy upon us. Dryd. 

It red a vaſt ocean planted with iſlands, that were 
covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven with a thou - 
fand Iittle ſhining ſeas that ran among them. Audi j. 

Orchard and er-garden lie fo mixt and interwoven with 
one another, as to leok like a natural wilderneis. Spectator. 


INTE 
body. 3. Domeſtick, not foreign 


S NT | 
The Supreme Infinite could not make intelligent creatures. 


without implanting in their ratures a moſt ardent deſire, inter- 
Toven in the ſubſtance of their ſpiritual natures, of being re- 
united with himſelf, Cheyne's Phil. Principles. 

I do not altogether diſapprove the interwcaving texts of 
ſcripture through the ſtyle of your ſermon. Swift. 


To InTexwl'sn. v. a. [inter and wiſh.] To wiſh mutu- 


ally to each other. 


The venom of ail ſtepdames, gameſter's gall 
What tyrants and their ſubjects mierwiſh, ; 
All ill fall un that man. Denne. 


InTe'sTABLE. af. [inteſtabilis, Lat.] Diſqualificd to. 


make a will. 


A. perſon excommunicated is rendered infamous and intefta- 
ble both actively and paſſively. Avliffe s Parerg. 


InTe'sTATE. adj. [inteflat, Fr. inteflctus, Lat.] Want- 


ing a will ; dying without will. 

Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy ſucceeders of inteſtate joys, 

Poor breathing orators of miſeries. Shak, 
Preſent pumſhment purſues his maw, 

When ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 

Repletions, apoplex, imteflate death. Dryd. Juvenal. 


InTEsTUNAL. adj. [inteftinal, Fr. from inteſtine.] Be- 


longing to the guts. 

he mouths of the lacteals are opened by the inteſtinal tube, 
r a ſtraight inſtead of a ſpiral cylinder. Arbuthn, 
INE. adj. [inteftin, Fr. inteſtinus, Latin.] 1. 
Internal ; inward ; not external. 2. Contained in the 
I know not whether 
the word be properly uſed in the quoted example of 
Shakeſpeare : perhaps for mortal and inteſtine ſhould be 

read mortal internecine. 
(r.) Of theſe inward and ertefliine enemies to prayers there 
are our paſt fins to wound us, our preſent cares to diſtract us, 
our diſtempered paſſions to diſorder us, and a whole ſwarm of 


looſe and floating imaginatiens to moleſt us. Duppa. 
Intefitne war no more our paſſions wage, 
Ev'n giddy factions hear away their rage. Pope. 


(2.) Iateſline ſtone, and ulcer, cholick pangs, 

And moon- ſtruck madneſs. Milt. Par. Len. 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt 

Loſt, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 

A iudden alteration feels, 

Increas'd by new inteftine wheels. Swaft, 
(3-) Since the mortal and intefine jars 

"T wixt thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 

It hath in tolemn ſynods been decreed, 

T admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shakeſþ. 
But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 

To theſe intefline diſcords put an end. Dryd. Owutl 
She taw her ſons with purple deaths expire, 

A dreadful fc ries of inteſtine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and diſhone ſt ſcars. Pope. 


InTE'sTINE. AV / [inte/tinum, Latin; inteſtine, French. ] 


2 gut; the bowel : moſt commonly without a ſingu- 


The inteflines or guts may be inflamed by an acrid ſubſtance 
taken inwardly, Arbuthnot on Diet. 


To INTHRA'TTL. . 2. ſin and thrall.) Jo enſlave; to 


ſhackle; to reduce to ſervitude, A word now ſeldom 
uled, at leaſt in proſe, 
What though I be inthrall'd, he ſeems a knight, 
And will not any way diſhonour me. Shak. Henry VI. 
The Turk has fought to extinguiſh the ancient memory of 
thoſe people which he has ſubjected and imthralrd. Raleig b. 
Authors to themſelves in all 
Both what they judge, and what they chuſe; far fo 
I form'd them free, and free they muſt remain 
Till they inthrall themſelves. Mitt. Par. Les. 
She ſoothes, but never can iatbrall my mind: 
Why ma * and love for once be join d? Prier. 
# 
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IxdT RNA LME. . /. [from inthrall] Servitude; ſu- 
very. . 
” Moſes and Aaron, ſent from God to claim 
His people from mthra/ment, they return 
With hy and ſpoil back to their promis'd land. Milt, 
To InTHRO'NE. w.@. [in and throne.] To raiſe to royal- 
ty; to feat on a throne : commonly enthrone. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity inthron d, 
Shines oer the reſt. Thomſcn's Summer, 
IxTiMacy. n. /. [from intimate.] Cloſe fanuliarity. 
It is in cur power to confine our friendihips and intimacies 
to men of virtue. Rogers. 
INTIMATE, adj. intim do, Spaniſh; intimus, Lat.] 1. 
Inmoſt ; inward ; inteſtine. 2. Neat; not kept at a diſ- 
tance. 3. Familiar; cloſely acquainted. 
(1.) — They knew not 
That what J mention'd was of God, I knew 
From inlimate impulſe. Milt. Agomfles. 
Fear being ſo intimate to our natures, it is the ſtrongeſt bond 
of laws. Tillotſon. 
(2.) Moſes was with him in the retirements of the Mount, 
received there his private inſtructions ; and when the multitude 
were thundered away from any approach, he was honoured 


with an intimate and immediate admithon. . South. 
(3.) United by this ſympathetick bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roſcommon. 


I'nTIMATE. n. . [intima..o, Spaniſh; intime, French ; 
intimus, Lat.] A familiar friend; one who is trulted 
with our thoughts. 

The deſign was to entertain his reaſon with a more equal 
converſe, aſſign him an intimate whoſe intellect as much cor- 
reſponded with his as did the outward form. Gov. Tongue. 

To Intimate v. 4. [intimer, French; intimare, low 
Latin.] To hint; to point out indireQly, or not veiy 

lainly. 

a yo APE Van Suchten tells us, that by a way he inti- 
mates, may be made a mercury of copper, not of the filver co- 
lour of other: mercuries, but green. | Boyle. 

The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with the abſtract 
ideas in the mind, intimate ſome real exiſtence, from which 
was derived their original pattern. Lacke. 

Tis the Divinity that itirs within us; 

Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. Addi). Cato. 

'xTIMaTELY. adv. (from intimate] 1. Cloſely ; with 
intermixture of parts. 2. Nearly ; inſeparably. 3. Fa- 
miltarly ; with cloſe friendſhip. 5 

( 1.) The fame economy is obſerved in the circulation of the 
chyle with the blood, by mixing it intimately with the parts of 
the fluid to which it is to be aſſunilated. 

(2.) Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rife from know- 
ledge and virtue, and is that which is more eſſential to us, and 
more intimately united with us. Addi. Seftator. 

InTimaA'TiON. n. /. [intimation, French ; from intimate. 
Hint; obſcure or inditect declaration or direction. 

Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firit ſtirrings and intimations ; 
the firſt hints and whiſpers of good and evil that paſs in his 
heart. South. 

Of thoſe that are only probable we have ſome reaſonable mt7- 
mations, but not a demonſtrative certainty. Woodward. 

Beſides the mere ſolid parts of learning, there are ſeveral 
little itimations to be met with on medals. Addiſon. 

I'nTiME. adj. Inward; being within the maſs ; not being 
external, or on the ſurface ; internal. Not uſed. - 

As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixed bodies, which 
is the chief work of elements, and requires an intime applicati- 
on of the agents, water hath the principality and excels over 
earth. | | | Dig by on Bodies. 

To InTi'MiDaTE. v. 4. [intimider, French; in and timi- 
dus, Latin.] To make fearful ; to daſtardize ; to make 
cowardly. | 

At that tribunal ftands the writing tribe, 

Which nothing can iatimidate or bribe z 


'Young . 


Arbathn. . 
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Now guilt once harbour'd in the conſcious breaft, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Irene. 
INTIURE. . / (integer, Lat. entier, French; better 
written extire, which fee, and all iis derivatives.] Whole; 
undimiaiſked ; broken. 
The lawful power of making laws, to command whole poli- 
tick ſocieties of men, belongeth ſo properly unto the ſame 12 
tire ſocieties, that for any prince to exerciſe the fame of him- 
elt, and not cither by expreſs commiſſion immediately and per- 
lonaily received from God, or elſe by authority derived at the 
firſt from their conlent upon whoſe perſons he impoſes laws, it 
1s no better than mere tyranny. Hooker. 
InTixENESS. mn. /. [from intire ; better entireneſs.] Whole- 
nels ; integri'y. 
So ſhall all times find me the ſame : 
You this ixtireneſt better may fulfil, 
Who have the pattern with you ſtill. 


I'nTo. prep. [in and 70.] 


Donne. 
1. Noting entrance with regard 
to place : oppoſed to aut 2 2. Noting entrance of one 
thing into another. 3. Noting penetration beyond the 
our ſide, ar ſome action which reaches beyond the ſuper- 
ficies or open part. 4. Noting incluſion real or figura- 
tive. 5. Noting a new ſtate to which any thing is brought 
by the agency of a cauſe. 
(.) Water introduces into vegetables the matter it bears. 
along with it. Weiodavard's Nat. Hiſt. 
Acrid ſubſtances, which paſs info the cipillary tubes, muſt 
irritate them into greater contraction. Arbuthaat on Aliments. 
(2.) If iron will acquire by mere continuance an habitual in- 
clination to the ſite it held, how much more may education, be- 
ing a conſtant plight and inurement, induce by cuſtom good 
habits into a reaſonable creature? Wattan. 
To give life to that which has yet no being, is to frame a 
living creature, faſhion the parts, and having fitted them to- 
gether, to put into them a living foul. Locke. 
(3-) To look into letters already opened or dropt is held an 
ungeneraus act. Pope. 
(4.) They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and ſome lu- 
nar, and ſuch like toys put into great words. Bacon. 
(F.) Compound bodies may be reſolved iato other ſubſtances: 
than luch as they are divided into by the fire. Boyle. 
A ͤ man muſt fin himſelt into a love of other mens fins; - 
for a bare notion of this black art will not carry him fo far. 


| South. 
Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate, 
When the mad people riſe againit the ftate, 
To look them into duty; and command 
An awful ſilence with thy lifted hand. Dryd. Perfius.. 


It concerns every man that would not trifle away his ſoul, 
and fool himſelf iato irrecoverable miſery, with the greateit ſe- 
riouſneſs to enquire into theſe matters. Tillotſen. 

He is not a trail being, that he ſhould be tired into compli- 
ance by the force of 22 application. Smalridge. 

In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to riſe, they na- 
turally ſpread themſelves into lakes, before they can find any 
iſſue. i Addiſon on Raly. 
It would have been all irretrievably loſt, was it not by this 

means collected and brought into one mals. Woodward. 

Why are theſe pofitions charged upon me as their ſole au- 
thor ; and the reader led into a belief, that they were never be- 
fore maintained by any perſon of virtue ? | Atterbury, 
It is no ways eongruous, that God ſhould be always fright- 
ening men into an acknowledgment of the truth, who were 
made te be wrought upon by calm evidence. Atterbury. 
A man may whore and drink himſelf into atheiſm ; but it is 
impoſſible he thould think himſelf into it. Bentley. 
IntTo'LERABLE. adj. [intalerabilis, Lat. intolerable, Fr.] 

1. Inſuffcrable ; not to be endured ; not to be born; 

having any quality in a degree too powerful to be endured. 


2. Bad beyand ſufferance. | 
(..) If we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of many, 
certain and uncertain, what will f our 


load will be as into/erab/c as it is unreaſonable, 
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His awful preſence did the croud ſurprize, 
Nor durſt — ſpectator meet his eyes; 
Eyes that confeſsd him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryd. 
Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the ſame ſtudy 
long continued in is as intolerable to them, as the appearing 


Jong in the tame clothes is to a court lady. Locke. 
From Param's top th" Almighty rode, | 
Inicl-rable day proclaim'd the God. Broome. 


InTo'L:raBLENESS. u. , [from intolerable.] Quality of 
a thing not to be endured. 
In To'LEraBLY. adv. [from intolerable.] To a degree 


beyond endurance. 


INT 


InTrAa'craBLe. adj. [intradabilis, Lat. intraitable, Fr.] 
1. Ungovernable; violent; ſtubborn; obſtinate. 2. Un- 
manigeable ; furious. 

(1.) To love them who love us is fo natural a paſſion, that 
even the moſt i tracfable tempers obey its force. Rogers. 
(2+) By what means ſerpents, and other noxious and more 
miratavle kinds, as well as the more innocent and uſeful, got 
together. Wodward's Nat. Hi,. 

InTxAa'ctaBLENESS. . from intradable.} Obſtina- 
Cy ; perverteneſs. 


In Traa'cTABLy. adv. [from intra@able.] Unmanageably ; 
ſtubbornly. 


In To'LExanT. adj. [intolerant, Fr.] Not enduring ; not InTRawqurLity. n. / [in and tranquility ] Unquiet- 


able to endure. 

Too great moiſture affects human bodies with one claſs of diſ- 
eaſes, and too great dryneſs with another ; the powers of hu- 
man bodies heing limited and intolerant of exceſſes. Arbuth. 


neſs; want of reſt. 

Jactations were uſed for amuſement, and allay in conſtant 
pains, and to relieve that jntranguility which makes men impa- 
tient of lying in their beds. Temple. 


De InTo'wms. . a. [in and toms] To incloſe in a tunetal Ix TRX NSITI VE. v. a. [intranſitivus, Latin.] [In gram- 


monument: to buy. 

W nat commandment had the Jews for the ceremony of odours 
uſed about the bodies of the dead, after which cultom notwith- 
ſtanding om Lord was contented that his own moſt precious 


blood ſhould be intombed ? Hooker. 
Is't night's predominance or the day's ſhame, 
That derkneſs does the face of earth intomb ? Shak. 
Mighty heroes more majeſtick tt 14-5, 
And youth's intomb'd before the father's eyes. Dr yd. 


To INTONATE. v. «. {intow, Latin.] To thunder. 
DiF. 
InTona'TIONn. . /. [intonation, Fr. from intonate] The 
act of chuncering. Dit. 
Te InTo'r E. v. n [rom intoro, or rather from tene; in- 
tonne”, Fr] o make a flow pruiratted noiſe, 
So ſwells each wind-pipe ; als inlones to als 
Harmonick twang. Poe Dunciad. 
TolnTto'rrT. v. 4. (inte tue, Lat.] To twiſt; to wieath ; 
to wiring. 

The brain is a congeries of glands, that ſeparate the finer 
parts of the blood, called awimal ſpirits ; and a gland is no- 
thing but a canal variouſly intoried and wound up together. 

A buthnot. 
Witi rev'rent hand the king preſents the gold, 
Which round th' intorted horns the gilder roll d. Pope. 
To INTO'XICATE. v. 4 [in and toxicum, Latin.] Io 
inebriate; ro make drunk. ; 

The more a man drinketh of the world, the more it iatoxi- 
cateth ; and age doth profit rather in the powers of underitand- 
ing than in the virtues of the will and affections. Bacon. 

As with new wine intoxicated buth, 

They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel | 

Divinity within them breeding wings, : 

Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. _ Milt. Par. Loft. 

My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſe, | 

That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' infule, 


Wherewith thou did intoxicate my youth. Denham. 
What part of wild fury was there in the bacchanals which 


we have not ſeen equall'd, if not exceeded by ſome 72!9v1cated 
. zealots ? Decay f Piety. 
Others, after having done fine things, yet ſpoil them by en- 
deavouring to make them better ; and are fo intoxicated with an 
earneſt deſire of being above all others, that they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to he deceived. Dr,d. Du * 
Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to {pirituous h 
guors, having different qualities from the plant; for no fruit 
taken crude has the rntoxicating quality of wine. Arbutb. 
InTox1ca'Tion. n. [from intoxicare.] Inebriation ; 
ebriety ; the act of making drunk; the ſtate of being 
drunk. | 
That king, being in amity with him, did fo burn in hatred 
towards him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Perkia's ia- 
toxication, who was every where elſe detected. Bacon. 


Whence can this proceed, bui from that beſotting intoæication 
which verbal mogink. brings upon the mind. South. 


mat.] A veib intranfitive i; that which ſignifies an action, 
not conceived as having an effect upon any object; as, 
curro, I run. Clarke's Lat Grammar, 


InTRANSMU TABLE. adj [in and tran, mutable.] Un- 
changcable to any other ſubſtance. 
Some of the moſt experienced chemiſts do affirm quickſilver 
to be iniranſmutable, and therefore call it liquor æternus. 
Ray on the Creation, 
TolxTrE'aSURE. v. a. [in and treaſure.] Tolay up as 
in a ties ſury. 
There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 
The which oblerv'd, a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As vet not come to life, which in their ſreds 
And weak beginnings be iatreaſured. Shak. H. IV. 
To INT REH NCH. v. m. [in and trancher, Fr.] To invade; 
to encroach ; to cut off part of what belongs to another: 
with on. 
Little I defire my ſcepter ſhould intrench on God's ſovereign- 
ty, which is the only king of mens conſciences. K. Charles. 
That crawling intect, who from mud began, 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man ! 
Durſt he, who does but for my pleaſure live, 


Intrench on love, my great prerogative. Dryd. Aur. 
We are not to iatrench uten truth in any converſation, but 


leaſt of all with children. Locke, 
ToInTrRE'NCH U a. 1. To break with hollows. 2. To 
fortify with a trench : as, the allies were intrenched in 
their camp 
(*.) His face 
Deep ſcars of thunder had intrench'd, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Par. Loft, 
InTRE'NCHANT. adj [This word, which is, I believe, 
found only in Shakeſpeare, is thus explained: The in- 
trenchant air means the air which ſuddenly encroaches 
and cloſes upon the ſpace left by any body which had 
paſſed through it. Hanmer. I believe Shakeſpeare intend- 
ed rather to expreſs the idea of indiviſibility or invulnera- 
bleneſs, and derived intrenchant, from in privative, and 
trencher, to cut; intrenchant is indeed properly not cut- 
ting. rather than not to be cut; but this is not the only in- 
ſtance in which Shateſteare confounds words of active and 
paſſive fignification.] Not to be divided; not to be wound- 
ed ; indiviſible. 
As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen ſword imprels, as make me bleed. Shak. 


InTxE/ncCHMENT. #. /. [from intrench.] Fortification 
with a trench. | 
InTre'eip. adj. [intrepide, Fr. intrepidus, Lat.] Fear- 
leſs ; daring ; bold ; brave. | 
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— Argyle 
Calm and ixtreſ ii in the very throat 
Of ſulphurous war, on Teniers dreadful war. Tomſt u. 
IxTrEPI'DITY. n. / [intrepidite, Fr.] Fearleſſneſs ; cou- 
tage; boldneſs. 

1 eould not ſufficiently wonder at the intreſ i/ity of theſe di- 
minutive mortals, who durit venture to walk upon my body, 
without trembling. Gulliver's Travels. 

InTxE'riDLy. adv. [from intrepid] Fearleſsly ; boldly ; 
daringly. 

— 2 the globe for the ſcene ; he launches forward in- 
trepidly, like one to whom no place is new. Pope. 

IxTRrICACY. 2. /. [from intricate.] State of being en- 
tangled ; perplexity ; invoiution ; complication of facts 
or notions. 

The part of Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyſſey is much admired by 
Ariſtotle, as pruning that fable with very agreeable plots and 
mtricacies, by the many adventures in his voyage, and the ſub- 
tilty of his behaviour. | Addi). 

FNTRICATE. as [intricatus, Latin.] Entangled ; per- 
plexed ; involved ; complicated ; obſcure. 

Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to a number per- 

W tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, and intricate. Hooker. 

is ſtile was fit to convey the molt intricate buſineſs to the 

underſtanding with the utmoſt clearneſs. Addiſon. 


To InTricarte. [from the adjeQive] To perplex; to 


darken. Not proper, nor in uſe. 

Alterations of firnames have ſo intricated, or rather obſcured, 
the truth of our pedigrees, that it will be no little hard labour 
to deduce them. 4 Camden. 


FanTRICATELY, adv. [from intricate.] With involution 
of ane in another ; with perplexity. 
That variety of factions, into which we are ſo intricately en- 
gaged, gave eccahion to this diſcourſe. wift. 
FxTRICATENESS. =. / [from intricate.] Perplexity; in- 
volution ; obſcurity. 


He found ſuch mtricateneſs, that he could ſee no way to lead 
him ont of the maze. Stdney. 


INTRFGUE. . /. [intrigue, Fr.] 1. A plot; a private 
tranſaction in which many parties are engaged: uſually 
an affair of love. 2. Intricacy ; complication. Little in 
uſe. 3. The complication or perplexity of a ſable or 
poem; artful involution of feigned tranſaction. 

(1.) Theſe are the d intrigues of man, 
Theſe his huge thoughts, and theſe his vaſt defires. Flatman. 
A young fellow long made love, with much artifice and in- 


teig ue, to a rich widow. Addiſon's Guardian, 

he hero of a comedy is repreſented victorious in all his in- 

ig ue. Swift. 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, | 

And marriage grown a money league. Sawift. 


(2.) Though this vicinity of ourſelves to ourſelves cannot 
give us the full proſpect of all the intrigues of our nature, yet 
we have much more advantage to know ourſelves, than tu know 
other things without us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

(3-) As cauſes are the beginning of the action, the oppoſite 
deſigns againſt that of the hero are the middle of it, and form 
that difficulty or intrigue which makes up the greateſt part of 
the poem. Pope. 

To InTxi'Gus. v. n. [intriguer, Fr. from the noun.] To 
form plots ; to carry on private deſigus, commonly of love. 

InTr1'cues. . /. [intrigueur, Fr. from i»trigue.] One 
who buſies himſelf in private tranſactions; one who forms 
plots ; one who purſues women. 

I defire that iztriguers will not make a pimp of my lion, and 
convey their thoughts to one another. Addi fon. 

InTx1GUINGLY. adv. [from intrigue.] With intrigue ; 
with ſecret plotting. 

INTRUNSECAL. adj. [intrinſecus, Lat. intrinſeque, Fr. 
This word is now generally written intrinſical, contrary to 
etymology.] 1. Internal; ſolid ; natural; not accidental; 


_ _ apparent. 2. Intimate; gloſely familiar. Out 
0 


1 


(r.) Theſe meaſure the laws of God not by the intrinſecat 
goodneſs and equity of them, but by reluQtincy and oppoſition 
which they find in their own hearts againſt them. iotſon. 
The near and intrinſecal, and convincing argument of the 
being of God, is from human nature itſelf. _ Bentley. 
(2.) He falls into intrinſecal ſociety with Sw John Graham, 
who diſſuaded him from marriage. : Wotton. 
Sir Fulk Greville was a man in a nce intrinſecal with 
him, or at leaſt admitted to his melancholy hows. Watton . 


IxTai'nSECALLY. adv. [from intrinſecal.) 1. Internal- 
ly ; naturally ; really. 2. Within ; at the inſide. 
(1.) A lye is a thing abſolutely and intri aſecaily evil. 


Every 


| South. 
one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, intrinſecally and 


ſolidly valuable. ; rior « 
(2.) In his countenance no open alteration ; but the Jeſs he 
ſhewed without, the more it wrought ᷣutriaſecally. Watton. 


If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of itſelf acquire 
it again ; nor till it be thruſt by ſome other body from without, 
or intrinſeca/ly moved by an immaterial ſelf· active ſubſtance that 
can pervade it. Bentley. 

InTx1i'nSicx. adj. [intrinſecus, Latin] 1. Inward ; in- 
ternal ; real ; true. 2. Not depending on accident ; fixed 
in the nature of the thing. 

(r.) Intrinfick goodnefs conſiſts in accordance, and fin in 
contrariety to the ſecret will of God, as well as to his re- 
vealed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

(2.) The difference between worth and merit, ſtrictly taken; 
that is, a man's trinfick ; this, his current value. Grew. 

His fame, like gold, the more tis try d, 

The more ſhall its mtrinfict worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though it adds little 
to intrinfick value, yet improves the luſtre, and attracts the eyes 
of the beholder. Rogers. 

InTai'nstCATE. adj. [This word ſeems to have been ig- 
norantly formed between intricate and intrinſecal.] Per- 
plexed ; entangled. - Not in uſe. | 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy curds in twain, 

Too int ixſecate t' unlooſe. 

Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinſicate, 

Of life at once untie. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 

To INTRODU'CE. v. a. [intreduco, Lat. iniroduire, Fr.] 
1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to a perſon. 2. 
To bring ſomething into notice or practice. 3. Jo pro- 
duce ; to give occafion to. 4. To bring into writing or 
diſcourſe by proper preparatives. | 

(1.) Mathematicians of advanced lations may have 
other ways to introduce into their minds ideas of infinity. Locke. 
(2.) This vulgar error whoſoever is able to reclaim, be ſhall 

intraduce a new way of cure, preſerving by theory as well as 

practice. Brown's Vulzar Errours. 
An author who ſhould introduce a ſport of words upon the 
ſtage, would meet with ſinall applauſe. roome.. 

(3-) Whatſoever introduces habits in children, deſerves the 
care and attention of their governors. Locke on Education. 

(4-) If he will introduce himſelf by prefaces, we cannot 
help it. Layer's Trial. 

InTrxoDu'ces. 2. . [ introdufeur, Fr. from intraduce.] 1. 
One who conducts another to a place or perſon. 2. Any 
one who brings any thing into practice or notice. 

(2.) The beginning of the Earl of Eſſex I muſt attribute to 


my lord of Leiceſter ; but yet as an iatroducer or ſupporter, not 
as a teacher. Wotton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that the beaſtly vice 
of drinking to exceſs hath been lately, from their example, re- 
ſtored among us; but whoever the introducers were, they have 
ſucceeded to a miracle. Swift. 


InTzopu'ction. a. . [intradudion, Fr. intraductio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any place or per- 
fon ; the ſtate of being uſhered or conducted. 2. The act 
of bringing any new thing into notice or practice. 3. 
The preface or part of a book comaining previous matter. 


Shak. K. Lear. 
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(.) The archbiſhop of Canterbury had purſued the intro- 
duction of the li.urgy and the canons into Scotland with great 
vehemence. Clarendon. 

Ix Txopu'cTivg, adj. [inirodudif, Fr. from introduce.) 
Serving as the means to ſomething elſe. 

The truths of Chriſt crucified is the Chriſtian's philoſophy, 
and a good life is the Chriſtian's logick ; that great inſtru- 
mental introdudive art, that muſt guide the mind into the for- 
mer. South, 

In TxoDu'crtory. adj. [from introdudus, Lat.] Previous; 
ſerving as a means to ſomething further. 
* introdudory diſcourſe itſelf is to be but an eſſay, __ 
InTroGrE's$s10N. mn. /. [introgreſſio, Lat.] Entrance; 
the act of entering. 
InTxo'tT. n. /. [introit, Fr.] The beginning of the maſs ; 
the beginning of publick devotion. 
InTrxomi'sS10w. n. / [intromiſſio, Lat.] 1. The act of 
ſending in. 2. [In the Scottiſh law.] The act of inter- 
meddling with another's effects; as, he ſhall be brought 4 
an account for his intromifſions with ſuch an e/tate. 

(1.) If fight be cauſed by intromiffen, or receiving in the 
form of that which is ſeen, contrary ſpecies or forms ſhould be 
received confuſedly together, which Ariſtotle ſhews to be ab- 
ſurd. Pracham on Drau ing. 

All the reaſon that I could ever hear alleged by the chief fac - 
tors for a general intromiffen of all ſects and perſuaſions into 
our communion, is, that thoſe who ſeparate from us are ſtiff and 
obſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the rules of our church, and 
that therefore they ſhould be taken away. South. 

ToI'wxTrOMIT. v. 4. [intromitto, Lat.] 1. To ſend in, to 
let in; to admit. 2. To allow to enter; to be the me- 
dium by which any thing enters. 

(2.) Glaſs in the window intromits light without cold to thoſe 
in the room. Hclder's Elements of Speech. 

Tinged bodies and liquors reflect ſome forts of rays, and in- 
tromit or tranſmit other forts. Newton's Optics, 

To InTrosre'cT. v. a. [intreſpectus, Lat.] To take a 
view of the inſide. 

. n. ſ. [from intreſpe.] A view of the 
ine. 

The actings of the mind or imagination itſelf, by way of re- 
flection or iatroſpectian of themſel ves, are diicernible by man. 

Hall Origin of Mankind. 

I was forced to make an introſtection into my own mind, and 

into that idea of beauty which I have formed in my own ima- 


gination. Dryd. 
IntTrxove'nitnt. adj. [intro and venio, Lat.] Enter irg; 
coming in. 


Scarce any condition which is not exhauſted and obſcured, 
from the commixture of inirovenent nations, either by com- 
merce or conqueſt. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To INTRU'DE. v. . [intruds, Lat] 1. Lo come in un- 
welcome by a kind of violence ; to enter without invita- 
tion or permiſſion. 2. It is followed by on before per- 
ſons, or perſonal poſſe ſſions. 3. To encroach ; to force 
in uacalled or unpermitted : ſometimes with into. 

(1.) Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge | 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd. Shak. 
The Jewiſh religion was yet in ſhon ; and therefore that 

this might ſo enter, as not to intrude, it was to bring its warrant 
from the ſame hand of omnipotence. South, 

(2.) Forgive me, fair one, if officious friendſhip 
Intrudes on your repoſe, and comes thus late | 
To greet you with the tidings of ſucceſs. Rows. 
Some thoughts riſe and intrude upon us, while we ſhun 

them ; others fly from us, when we would hold them. Watts. 

(3-) Let no man beguile you of your reward, in a voluntary 
humility, and worthipping of angels, *ntruding inte thoſe things 
which he hath not ſeen by his fleſhly mind. 

ToalnTaxu'pe. v. a. To force without right or welcome; 


commonly with the reciprocal pronoun, 


Cal. n. 18. 


T0 


Not to intrude one's ſelf into the myſteries of government, 
which the 1 keeps ſecret, is repreſented by the winds ſhut 
up in a bull hide, which the companions of Ulyſſes would needs 
be fo fooliſh as to pry into. Pope. 

Ixr RUD ER. A. /. [from i»trude.] One who forces kim- 
{cif into company or affairs without right or welcome. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art! Shak. 
Go, baſe intruder ! over-weening flave ! 

Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on —— mates. Shak. 

They were but intruders upon the poſſeſſion, during the mi- 
nority of the heir: they knew thoſe lands were the rightful in- 
heritance of that young lady. Davies on Ireland. 

Will you, a bold intruder, never learn 

To know your baſket, and your bread diſcern ? Dry. 

She had ſeen a great variety of faces: they were all ftran- 
gers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had no acquaintance with. . 

Locke. 

The whole fraternity of writers riſe up in arms againſt every 

new intruder into the world of fame. Addiſon's Freeh. 

Ix Trxu'sion. . /. [intrufien, Fr. intruſo, Lat.] 1. The 
act of thruſting or forcing any thing or perſon into any 
place or ſtate, 2. Encroachment upon any perſon or 
place; unwelcome entrance; entrance without invitation 
or permiſſion. 3. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 
any thing. | 

(1.) 2 excellent ſtrains have been juſtled off by the in- 
truftons of poetical fictions. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

The ſeparation of the parts of one body, upon the intrufion 
of another, and the change from reſt to motion upon impulſe, 
and the like, ſeem to have ſome connexion. ocke, 

(2.) I think myſelf in better plight for a lender than you are, 
the which hath — emboldened me to this unfeaſoned in- 
trufion ; for they ſay, if money go before, all ways do lie open. 


Shake e. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill Jpear 


With loath'd intruſion. Milton's Par. Lift. 
How's this, my fon ? Why this intruſion? 
Were not my orders that I ſhould be private? Addi ſ. Cato. 
I may cloſe, after io long an intrufion upon your meditati- 
ons. Wake's Preparation for Death, 
(3-) It will be faid, I handle an art no way ſuitable either 
to my employment or fortune, and fo ſtand charged with in- 
trufion and impertinency. Watton, 
To InTrxvu'sT. v. a. [in and truſt.) To treat with confi- 
dence ; to charge with any ſecret commiſſion, or thing of 
value: as, we truſt another with ſomething ; or we in- 
truft ſomething ts another. 
His majeſty had a ſolicitous care for the payment of his debts ; 
though in ſuch a manner, that none of the duke's officers were 


intruſted with the knowledge of it. Clarend. 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above. Dryd. Juv. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the ſword 
In Rome's defence, intrufled to our care Addiſ. Cato. 


He compoſed his billet-doux, and at the time appointed went 
to mtruft it to the hands of his confidant. Arbuthnot. 


Ix To TIOoN. n. { [intuitus, intueor, Lat.] 1, Sight of 


any thing; uſed co:mmonly of mental view. Immediate 


knowledge. 2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction of 
reaſon, but inſtantaneouſly accompanying the ideas which 
are its object. 

152 At our rate of judging, St. Paul had paſſed for a moſt 
malicious perſecutor; whereas God ſaw he did it ignorantly in, 
unbelief, and upon that #:u:/ion had mercy on him. 

Government of the Tongue. 

The truth of theſe propoſitions we know by a bare ſimple 
intuition of the ideas, and ſuch propoſitions are called ſelf- evi- 
dent. | Locke. 

(2.) All knowledge of cauſes is deductive; for we know 
none by ſimple intuition, but through the mediation of their ef- 
fects; for the caſuality itſelf is inſenſible. Glanville. 

Diſcourſe was then almoſt as quick. as intut(zons Senat k. 


y 
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He their ſingle virtues did ſurvey, 

By in/ui/i51 in his own large brealt. 

Ixrulitrive. [intuitizus, low Lat. intuitif, Pr.] 
by the wind immediately without the inte: vention of argu- 
ment or teſtimony. 2. Seeing, not barely believing. 3. 
Having the power of diſcovering truth immediately with- 
out ratiocination. 

(1.) Immediate perception of the agreement or diſagreement 
of two i lens, is when, by comparing them together in our minds, 
we ſee their agreement or diſagreement ; this therefore is called 
ixtui ide knowledge. Lecke. 

Lofty flights of thought, and almoſt intuitive perception of 
abſtruſe notions, or exalted diſcoveries of mathematical theo- 
rems, we loietimes ſee exiſtent in one perſon. Bentley. 

(2.) Faith, beginning here with a weak apprchenſion of 
things not ſeen, endeth with the inuiti ve viſion of God in the 
worid tu come. Hocker. 

(3.) Tue rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures, as ſpirits and 
angels, is their intuitive intellectual judgment, concerning the 
amiable beauty and high goodneſs of that object, which, with 


Dryden. 


unſpeakable joy and delight, doth ſet them on work. Hooker, 
The ſoul receives 1 
Diſcurſive or intuitive. Milton. 


IxTur TIVELY. adv. [intuitivemert, Fr.] Without de- 
duction of reafon ; by immediate perception. 

That our love is found and ſincere, that it cometh from a 
pure heart, and a good conſcience, and a faith unfeigned, who 
can pronounce, ſaviug only the ſearcher of all mens hearts, 
who alone intuitively doth know in this kind who are his ? 

Hecker. 
God Almighty, who ſees all things intuiti vely, does not want 
logical helps. Baker on Learning. 
InTUME'SCENCE. n. . [intumeſcence, Fr. intumeſco, 
In TUME'SCENCY. Lat.] Swell z tumour ; the act or 
ſtate of ſwelling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts at the bottom, 
as they are more hardly or eaſily moved, they variouſly begin, 
continue, or end their ntumeſcencies. Brown. 

This ſubterranean heat cauſes a great rarefaction and intume/- 
cence of the water of the abyſs, putting it into very great com- 
motions, and occaſions an earthquake. Windward. 

IxTuURGE'SCENCE. . /. [in and turgeſco, Latin. ] Swel- 
ling; the act or ſtate oi ſwelling. 

Not by attenuation of the upper part of the fea, but intur- 
geſcenctes cauſed firſt at the bottom, and carrying the upper part 

it before them. | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
InTvu'ss. . / [intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. 
She did ſearch the ſwelling bruze, 
And having ſearch'd the intuſe deep, 
She bound it with her ſcarf. Spenſer. 
Tolnrtwi'ng. v. 4. [ in and twine.] 1. To twist, or 
wreath together. 2. Te be inſerted by being wreathed 
or twiſted. 

(1.) This opinion, though falſe, yet intabined with a true, 

that the ſouls of men do never periſh, abated the fear of death 


in them. | Hooker. 
(2.) The veſt and veil divine, 
Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs intavine. Dryd. 


To INVA'DE. v. a. [inwvado, Lat.] 1. To attack a coun- 
try; to mike an hoſtile entrance. 2. To attack; ro aſ- 
fail ; to aſſault. 3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; 
to attack, not defend. 

(1.) He will 7zvade them with troops. Habb. 
Should he inwade any part of their country, he would 
ſoon ſee that nation up in arms. n 1. 
With dang' rous expedition they invade 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault. Milton. 
Thy race in times to come 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; 

Rome, whoſe afcending tow'rs ſhall heav'n invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. 
1 with ſucceſs, he in wa the 

Yo 


Mn. 


Rl, 


| S-en ; 


THY 


In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters _ the land, 
If daring'ſhips, and men ane, 
Invade th ovielable - Dryden. 
(2.) There ſhall be ſedition among men, and invading one 
another ; they ſhall not regard their kings, 2 Eſtras, 
Thou think'R 'tis much, that this contentious ſtorm 
L:wades us to the ſkin ; fo tis to thee : 
But where the greater malady is fix'd, 
The lefler is ſcarce felt. Shakeſþ. K. Lear, 
(3-) Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made ; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dr, deu. 
Inva'ves. . /. [from invado, Lat.] 1. One who enters 
with hoſtiiity into the poſſeſſions of another. 2. An af- 
ſailant. 3. Encroacher ; intruder. 


| (1+) The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could nat en- 
dure; neither durſt they, as invaders, land in Ireland. 


Bacon, 
——  — - Their piety 
In = conteſt of battle found no aid 
Againſt inwa.lers. Miltcn's Par. Loft. 


That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, ſerves only 
to embroil and conſume the facrilegious invers. 


Decay of Pity, 
Were he loſt, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos'd to all urvaders. Denham's Sup hy. 


The country about Attica was the moſt barren of any in 
Greece, through which means it happened that the natives were 


never expelled by the fury of invaders. Swift. 
Secure, by William's care, let Britain ſtand ; 
Nor dread the bold inwader's hand. Priar. 


Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong f join 
To call the Fair — in; n 
My darling favourite inclination, too, 
All, all conſpiring with the foe. Granville. 
(3-) The ſubſtance was formerly compriſed in that uncom- 
8 ſtyle, but afterwards prudently enlarged for the repel- 
i 


ng and preventing heretical mwvaters. Hammond. 
INvAaLe'SCENCE. 2. , [intaleſco, Lat.] Strength; health; 
force. Did. 


INVALID. adj. [inzalide, Fr. invalidus, Lat.] Weak ; 
of no weight or cogency. | 

But this I urge, 

Admitting motion in the heav*ns, to ſhew 

Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton. 


To Inva'LiDATE. v. a. [from invalid.] To weaken ; to 
deprive of force or efficacy. 
To mwalidate ſuch a conſequence, ſome things might be ſpe- 
ciouſly enough alledged. 9 Boyle, 
Tell a man, paſſionately in love, that he is jilted, bring a 
ſcore of witneſſes of the falſhood of his miſtrefs, and it is ten 


to one but three kind words of her's ſhall invalidate all their 
teſtimonies. 


Locke. 
af +: Li'DE. n. /. [French.] One diſabled by ſickneſs or 
arts. 
What beggar in the inwa/ides, 
With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten, 
Wiſh'd ever decently to die? | Prior. 


InvaLi'vity. n. /. [in and validity; invalidite, French.) 
1. Weakneſs ; want of cogency. 2. Want of bodily 
ſtrength. This is no Engliſh meaning. | 

(2.) He ordered, that none who could work ſhould be idle; 
and that none who could not work, by age, fickneſs, or inwa- 
lidity, ſhould want. Temple. 

Inva'LUABLE. adj. [in and valuable] Precious above 
eſtimation ; ineftimable. | 

The faith produced by terrour would not be ſo free an act as 
it ought, to which are annexed all the glorious and rnwaluable 
privileges of believing. Atterbury. 


ince of philo- Inva'xiaBLE. adj. [in and wariarus, Lat. izvariable, Fr. 
aer 3 


1 

Being not able to defign times by days, months, or years, 
they thought beſt to determine theſe alterations by ſome known 
and ia variable figns, and ſuch did they conceive the riſing and 
ſetting of the fixed ſtars. Brown. 
The rule of good and evil would not appear uniform and in- 
variable, but different, according to mens different complexi- 
ons and inclinations. Atterbu/ y. 
Inva'rtaBLENESS. . /. [from invariable.) Immutabiliiy; 

conſtancy, | 
Inva'ztanBLy. adv. [ſrom intariable.] Unchangeably ; 

conſtantly. 

He, who ſteers his courſe invariably by this rule, takes the 
ſureſt way to make all men praiſe him. Atterbury. 
Inva'ston. n. /. [invaſion, Fr. izvaſio, Lat.] 1. Hoſtile 


entrance upon the rights or poſſeſſions of another; hoſtile 


encroachment. 2. Atrack of a diſeaſe. 
1.) We made an invaſion upon the Cherethites. 1 Sam. xxx. 
eaſon finds a ſecret grief and remorſe from every invaſion 
that fin makes upon innocence, and that mult render the firſt 
entrance and admiſſion of fin uneaſy. South, 
The nations of th' Aufonian ſhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, 
Of arm'd invaſion, and embrace the war. Dryd. Ex. 
William the Conqueror invaded England about the year 
1060, which means this; that taking the duration from our Sa- 
viour's time till now, for one intire length of time, it ſhews 
at what diſtance this invaſion was from the two E 
; e. 
(2.) What demonſtrates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, 
is its in vaſios and going off at certain ſeaſons. Arbutbnat. 
Inva'sive. adj. [trom invae.] Entering hoſtilely upon 
other mens poſſe ſſions; not defenſive. 
I muſt come cloſer to my purpoſe, and not make more 17wa- 
ve wars abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
the defence of my country. Dryden. 
Let other monarchs, with invaſive bands, 
Leſſen their people; and extend their lands; 
By gaſping nations hated and obey d, 
Lords of the deſarts that their ſwords had made. Arbuthnot. 
Inve'cTive. . /. [in tedive, Fr. invecti va, low Latin. ] 
1. A cenſure in ſpeech or writing ; a reproachful accuſa- 


tion. 2. It is uſed with againffl, 3. Leſs properly 


with ar. 
(1.) Plain men deſiring to ſerve God as they ought, but be- 
ing not ſo ſkilful as to unwind themſelves, where ſnares of 


gloſing ſpeech do lie to entangle them, are in mind not a little 
troubled, when they hear ſo bitter invect᷑i ves againſt that which 
this church hath taught them to reverence as holy, to approve as 
lawful, and to obſcrve as behoveful for the exerciſe of Chriſtian 


duty. Hooker. 
If we take fatyr, in the fignification of the world, 
for an ia vective, tis almoſt as old as verſe. Dryd. Juv. 


(2.) So deſp' rate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out iwect ive 'gainft the officers. word VI. 
Caſting aff reſpect, he fell to bitter invecti ves againſt the 

French king. g Bacon's Henry VII. 
(3-) Whilſt we condemn others, we may indeed be in the 
wrong; and then ail the invecrives we make at their ſuppoſed 
errours, fail back with a rebounded force upon our own real 
ones. f Decay of Piety. 
Invz'ctive. adj. {from the noun.] Saticical ; abuſive. 
Let him rail on; let his invedive mule 3 
Have four and twenty letters to abuſe. Dryden. 
Inve'ctTiveLy. adv. Satirically; abufſively. 
Thus molt inuect᷑ivel y he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life ; (wearing that we 
- Are meer uſurpers, tyrants. Shake ſp. 
To INVEIG H. v. @. [iveho, Lat.] To utter cenſure or 
reproach : with againſt. ; | 
I cannot blame him for inverghrng fo ſharply againft the vi- 


ces of the = in his age. folly of Dryden. 
He ia weighs ſeverely againft the ties, in retaining 
ſcoundrels to retail their lyes. ny Ardutbnot. 


IN V 


Invitenurx. n. / [from i-vbeigb.] Vehement railer. 
One of theſe inwerghbers againſt mercury, in ſeven weeks, 
could not cure one ſmall herpes in the face. Wiſeman, 
To INVE'IGLE. v. a. [inwegliare, Ital. Minſbeav; avenge 
ler, or anaveugler, Fr. Skinner and Junius] To perfuace 
to ſomething bad or hurtiul ; to wheedle ; to allure; to 
ſeduce. 
Moſt falſe Dueſſa, royal richly dight, 
That ealy was to invergle weaker ſight, 
Was, by her wicked arts and wily ſkill, 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly {kill or might. F. Queen. 
Achilles hath inwerg/ed his fool from him. Shale /p. 
Vet have they many baits and guileful ſpells, 
To ixveigle and invite th' unwary ſenſe 
Of them that paſs unweeting by the way. Milton. 
———— goth right able | 
T' inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibrar, 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteriugly ſprinkled amongit the 
creatures, were deſigned to exalt our conceptions, not inveig le 


or detain our paſſions, Boyle. 
I leave the ule of garlick to ſuch as are inweigled into the 
gout by the ule of too much drinking. Temple. 


The indeigling a woman, before ſhe is come to years of 
diſcretion, ſhould be as criminal as the ſcducing of her befose 
ſhe is ten years old. Spectator. 


Inve'iGLER. n. , [from inweigle.] Seducer ; deceiver ; 
allurer to ill. 
Being preſented to the emperor for his admirable beauty, the 
prince clapt him up as his inveig ler. Sandys. 
Te INVE/NT. v. a. [irventer, Fr. invenſo, Lat.] 1. To 
diſcover ; to find out; to excogitate ; to produce ſome- 
thing not made before. 2. To forge; to contrive falſe- 
ly ; to fabricate. 3. To feign; to make by the imagi- 
nation. 4. To light on; to meet with. Nat uſed. 

(.) The ſubitance of the fervice of God, fo far forth as it 
bath in it any thing more than the law of reaſon doth teach, may 
not be , men, but muſt be received from God him- 
ſelf. Hooker. 

By their count, which lovers books invent, 
The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains. Spenſer. 
Matter of mirth enough, though there were none 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour md vain jolliment. 
| Fairy Queen. 

Woe to them that invent to themſelves inſtruments of mu- 

lick. | Amos, 
We may invent 
With what more forcible we may offend 


Our enemies. Milton. 


In the motion of the bones in their articulations, a twofold li- 
quor ts prepared for the inunction of their heads; both which 
make up the molt apt mixture, for this uſe, that can be invent - 
ed or thought upon. | Ray. 
Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, | 
Who Nature's mazy intricacies trace, 
By manag'd fire and late inwented eyes. Blackmore. 
But when long time the wretches thoughts refin'd, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, | 
Then various cares their working thoughts employ'd, 
And that which each in dented, all enjoy d. Creech. 
The ſhip, by help of a ſcrew, beutel by Archimedes, was 
launched into the water. Arbuthnct. 
(.) I never did fuch things as thoſe men have maliciouſly 
invented againſt me. : | Suſan. xliii. 
Here is a ſtrange figure invented, againſt the plain ſenſe of 
the words. EY Stillingfleet, 
_ (3+) I would invent as bitter ſearching terms, 
With full as many figns of deadly hate, 
Azlean-fac'd Envy in her lothlome cave.  Shakeſd. 
Herculus's meeting with Pleaſure and Virtue was invented by 
Prodicus, who lived before Socrates, and in the firit dawnings 
of philoſophy. | Addijon, Ipectator. 
(4.) Far off he wonders what them makes fo glad. 
Or Bacchus' merry fruit they did invent, | 
Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad, Spenſer, 


— 
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Ixve'x TER. #. /. [from in venteur. French] 1. One who 
produces ſomething new; a deviſer of ſomething not 
known before. 2. A forger. 

(1.) As a tranflator, he was juſt ; as an irventer, he was 
rich. Garth. 

IxvE“NVTIO N. A. , [invention, French; inventio, Latin.] 
1. Excogitation ; the act or power of producing ſomething 
new. z. Diſcovery. 3. Forgery ; fiction. 4. The thing 
invented. 

(1. ) O for a muſe of fire, that would afcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention ' Shakeſp. Henry V. Pol. 
By improving what was writ before, 
Invention labours le, but judgment more. Roſcemmon. 
Intent ion is a kind of mule, which, being poſſeſſed of the 
ether advantages common to her ſiſters, and being warmed by 


the fire of Apollo, is raiſed higher than the reſt, Dryden. 
Mine is th invention of the charming lyre 
Sweet notes and heav'nly numbers I inſpire. Dryden. 
The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of Homer is in- 
Twention. Poe. 


(2.) Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſeparate ſpittle 
from the blood, and no leſs than four pair of channels to con- 
vey it into the mouth, which are af a late i: wention, and called 
Sudtus ſalivales. Kay on tbe Creation. 

(3-) We hear our bloody couſins, not confeſſing 

Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 


With ſtrange invention. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
——— — If thou can't accuſe, 

Do it without invention ſuddenly. Shakeſp. Menry VI. 

(4.) The garden, a place not fairer in natural ornaments 

than artificial 2wventions. Sidney. 


Th' invention all admir'd ; and each how he 

To be th' inventor miſs d, fo eaſy it feem'd 
Once found, which yet unfound moſt would have thought 
Im le. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Inve'xTive. adj. [inventif, Fr. from invent.] 1. Quick 
at contrivance ; ready at expedients. 2. Having the 

r of excogitation or fiction. 1 

(1. ) Thoſe have the inventive heads for all purpoſes, and 


roundeſt tongues in all matters Aſcham's Schoolmaſter . 
| That inventive head 
Her fatal image from cw! temple drew, 
The ſleeping guardians of the caſtle flew. Dryden, 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, he 
wes the wit, when once he warms the heart. Dryden. 


(2.) As he had an inventive brain, ſo there never lived an 


man that believed better thereof, and of himſelf. Raleigh, 
Reaſon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 
No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham. 


1. A finder out of 


Inve'xTor. n. / [inventer, paar) | 
int enter. 2. A con- 


ſomething new. It is written like wi 
triver ; a framer. In an ill ſenſe. 
(.) We have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that diſcovered 
the Weſt Indies, alſo the iawventor of ſhips : your Monk, that 
was the zzven/or of ordnance, and of gunpowder. Bacon 


— Studious they appear 
Of arts that poliſh life ; inventors rare, 


Unmindful of their maker. Milton's 22 


Why eee ee, jt ins e au- 
"thor and inventor, and the led into a belief that they 
were never before maintained by any perſon of virtue ? 
(2.) In this upſhot, miſtook, | 
n on th' inventors $, Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
InverTo'*14LLyv. adv. | from inventory, whence perhaps 
invertorial. In manner of an inventory. 


To divide inventorially, would dizzy the arithmetick of 
memory. F Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
IN\E'NTORY. n. / [inventaire, French; inventarium, 
Lat.] An account or catalogue of moveables. 
Forſooth * — 1 
„ am inventory, thus importi 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate. 


* 


Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


I N V 


The fexnnefs that afflicts us, the object of our miſery, is as 
an inventory to particularize their abundance : our ſufferings 
is a gain to them, Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 

1 — — * looks. : 

or themſelves not go, o'er Cheapſide books, 

Shall find their mia inventory. Donne. 

It were of much conſequence to have fuch an inventory of 
nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, nothing ſhould be want- 
ing, fo nothing repeated on the other. Grew's Muſæ um. 

In Perſia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in the inventor 
of their goods and chattels; and it is uſual, when a man ſells 
a bale of ſilk, to toſs half a dozen women into the bargain. 

Addi ſon, Stec latar » 

To\'nveEnTORY. v. @. [inve:torier, Ft.] To regiſter z 
to place in a catalogue. 

I will give out divers ſchedules of my beauty : it ſhall be 

inventoriet, and every particle and utenſil labell d. Shakeſp. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one of the richeſt 

poſſeſſions : the philoſopher thought friends were to be fabe¹- 

torted as well as goods. Gov. of the Torgue, 


Ixnve'nTRESS. u. lin tentrice, Fr. from inventor.] A 
female that invents. 

The arts, with all their retinus of leſſer trades, hiſtory and 
tradition tell us when they had their beginning; and how many 
of their inventors and inventreſſes were deiſied. Burnet, 

Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame: 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Entarg'd the former narrow bounds. Dryden. 
Inve'xsEs. adj. [inverſe, Fr. inverſus, Latin] Inverted ; 
reciprocal: oppoſed to direct. It is fo called in pro- 
portion, when the fourth term is fo much greater than 
the third, as the ſecond is lefs than the firſt ; or fo much 
wn than the third as the ſecond is greater than the 
firſt. 

E art of matter tends to every of matter with a 
frns, wed is always in a direct * of the quantity of 

matter, and an inverſe duplicate proportion of the i 32" 
arth, 

Invs'xston. n. , [inverfion, Fr. inverſio, Latin.] 1. 
Change of order or time, ſo as that the laſt is ficſt, and 


firſt laſt. 2. Change of place, fo as that each takes the 
room of the other. 

(1.) If he truth, it is upon a ſubtle izverſion of the 

r God, to do good that evil may come of it. Brown. 

is juſt the inverſion of an act of parliament ; your lord- 

ſhip firſt ſigned it and then it was paſſed amongſt the lords and 

commons. Dryden. 


To INVERT. v. 2. [inverts, Latin.] 1. To turn upſide 
down ; to place in contrary method or order to that which 
was before. a. To place the laſt rſt. 3. To divert; to 
turn into another channel; to imbezzle. Tnftead of this 
convert or inter vert is now commonly ufed. | | 
(r.) With fate i7verfted, ſhall I humbly woo ? 
And fome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 
Pray to t rae, and forget my ſcorn 
2 why fullen Spri 
$0 long delays her flow'rs to bear, 
And Winter ſtorms invert᷑ the year. . 
Poeſy and oratory omit things eſſential, and invert times 
and actions, to place every thing in the moſt affecting light. 


Wattr. 


377 Watts, 
2.) Yes, every poet is a fool; 
By demonſtration — "nay BÞ a 
Happy, could Ned's inverted rule 
5 2 * Prior. 
3.) Solyman im bitterly with in verting his treaſures 
os Re and having ſecret intelligence with his 
enemies. 's Hiffory of the Turks. 
Invzs'xTEDLY. adv. [from inverted.) In contrary or re- 
yerſed order. 


Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of the window of 


or ornaments. 4. 


Inve'ST1GABLE. adj. [from inveſiigate 


SS oo. 


a darkened room Reer of the 
abroad, invertedly painted on „ on the back 
Denham Phyſigo-Theolory. 


% oven: v. a. [inveſiir, Fr. inve/lio, Latin.] 1. To 


dreſs ; to clothe ; to array. It has im or with before the 
thing ſuperinducetl or conferred. 2. To place in poſſeſſion 
of a rank or office. 3. To adorn; to grace; as clothes 
o confer ; to give. 5 To incloſe ; 
to ſurround fo as to intercept ſuccours or proviſions : as, 
the enemy inve//ed the town. 
1. Their geſture ſad, 
Iroeſi in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon, 


So many horrid ghoſts. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Thou with a mantle didſt invef 
The riſing world of waters. Milton. 


Let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre; 
Inveft them with thy lovelieſt ſmiles, put on 
Thy choiceſt looks. Denham's Sofby. 
(2.) When we ſanctify or hallow churches, that which we 


we inveſt God himſelf with them, and that we fever them from 

common uſes, Hooker . 

After the death of [ts other * he was in veſled 
in that high dignity, ſettled in his palace at Lambeth. 

WE Oey Clarendon. 

The practice of all ages, and all countries, hath been'to do 

bonour to thoſe who are invefted. with publick — 


(3. N 
Not accompanied, ine him only; ; 
But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ftars, ſhall ſhine 
On all deſervers. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
The fooliſh, over-careful fathers for this engrois d 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold; 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. 
Some great potentate, 
Or of the thrones above; ſuch majeſty 
Inveſis him coming. Milton. 
(4.) If there can he found ſuch an inequality between man 
and man, as there is between man and beaft, or between foul 


and body, it invefleth a right of government. Bacon. 


Sbaleſp. 


Inve'sTIENT. adj. [inveſtiens, Latin.] Covering ; cloth- 


ing. 
The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or moulds to this fand, which, 
when conſolidated and Feed from its inveſtient ſhell, is of the 
ſame ſhape as the cavity of the ſhell. Woodward. 
.] To be ſearched 


out ; diſcoverable by rational diſquitnien. 
Finally, in ſuch ſort they are inveſiigable, that the knowledge 
of them is general ; the world hath always been acquainted 


with them. de ob ap _ 
In doing evil, we a ore @ greater, the 
greatneſs haves is by reaſon — rf and may be _ 
| ere 


* 


To INVE'STIGATE. v. 8. [inveftige, Latin.) To ſearch 


out; to find out by rational diſquiſm ion. 
Invefiigate the variety of motions and figures made by the 
organs for articulation. Holder on $jeech. 


From the preſent appearances invefiigate the rs and 
forces of = 6g and from theſe account for future obſervations. 
's Phil. Principles. 


or analytick. * 
| patient force of thought 

tion calm, whoſe ſilent 
Invefliga 4 , powers T ; 


2.) Your travels I hear much of : my own I more 
— 1 b Pope to Suit. 


I N V 


Tvve'sritone. . [French] 1. The right of iving 


poſſeſſion of any manor, office, or benefice. 2. The act 
of giving poſſeſſion. 
(1.) He had refuſed to rats to the pope the inveſfiture of 


biſhops, and collation of eccleſiaſtical dignities within his domi- 
nions. Kaleigh's Eſſays. 


Inve'srMEnT. 3. / [in and ve//ment ] Dreſs ; clothes; 


garment ; habit. 
Ophelia, do not believe his yows ; for they are brokers, 

Not of that die which their inwveffments ſhew. Shakeſpeare. 

You, my lord archbiſhop, 

Whoſe ſee is by a civil e maintained, 

Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch d, 

Whoſe learning and good letters peace hath tutor'd, 
hoſe white in veſt ment figure innocence, 

The dove, and every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 

Wherefore do you ſo ill 3 yourſelf, 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 

Into the harſh and boiſt'rous tongue of war? 


Shakeſp. 


Invs'reracy. . , [inveteratio, Latin.] 1. Long con- 
do is only to teſtify that we make places of publick reſort, that x. i = ] 12 


tiuuance of any thing had ; obſtinacy confirmed by time. 
2. [In phyſtek.] Long continuance of a diſeaſe. 

(1.) The inveteracy of the peoples prejudices compelled their 
rulers to make uſe of all means for reducing them. Addiſon. 


INVE' i ERATE. adj. [inteteratus, Latin.] 1. Old; long 


eſtabliſhed. 2. Obſtinate by long continuance. 

(r.) The cuſtom of Chriſtians was then, and had been a 
long time, not to wear garlands, and therefore that undoubted- 
ly they did offend who preſumed to violate ſuch a cuſtom by not 
oblerving that thing ; the very inveterate obſervation whereof 
was a law, ſufficient to bind all men to obſerve it, unleſs they 
could ſhew ſome higher law, ſome law of Scripture, to the con- 
trary. Hooker. 

It is an inveterate and received opinion, that cantharides, 
applied to any part of the body, wack the bladder, and exul- 
cerate it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

(2.) It is not every ſinful violation of conſcience that can 
quench the ſpirit ; but it muſt be a long #veterate courſe and 
cuſtom of ſinning, that at length produces and ends in ſuch a 
curſed effect. South, 

He who writes ſatire honeſtly is no more an enemy to the of- 
fender, than the phyſician to the patient when he preſcribes 
harſh remedies to an inveterate diſeaſe. Dryden. 

In a well-inſtituted ſtate the executive power will never let 
abuſes grow iaveterate, or multiply fo far that it will be hard 
to find remedies. Suit. 


To Inve'TERATE. v. a. [in veterer, Fr. invetero, Latin.] 


To fix and ſettle by long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an end given, 
and a conſummation to ſuperſtitious prophecies, and to an ancient 
tacit expectation, which had by tradition been infuſed and in- 
weterated into mens minds. | Bacon. 

Let not Atheiſts lay the fault of their ſins upon human na- 
ture, which have their prevalence from long cuſtom and inve- 
terated habit. Bentley. 


Ix VS“ TERATENESS. n. , [from inveterate.] Long con- 


tinuance of any thing bad ; obſtinacy confirmed by 
time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in the art, fo hath 
the i$veterateneſs of his malice made him more ready in the 
execution. Brown's Vulgar Erronys. 

Neither the inveterateneſs of the miſchief, nor the prevalency 
of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe for thoſe who will not take 
care about the meaning of their words. Locke. 


Invertera'TiON. n. , [inveteratio, Latin.] The act of 


hardening or confirming by long continuance. 


INVFBIOUS. a [nwidioſus, Latin.) 1. Envious ; ma- 
K 3. 


lignan ely to incur or to bring hatred. This is 
the more uſual ſenſe. ; 
.) I ſhall open to them the interior ſecrets of this myſterĩ- 
ous art, without-impoſture or invidious reſerve. 5 
(2.) Agamemnon found it an i: vis affair to give the pre- 
to any one of the Grecian heroes. Broome. 
* M m m 
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Not to be further tedious, or rather in vidiout; theſe are 2 
tew cauſes which have contributed to the ruin of our morals. 


InviipriousLy. adv. from invidious.] 1. Malignan'ly ; 
enviouſly. 2. In a manner likeiy to provoke hatred. 

(2.) The clergy murmur againſt the privileges of the laity ; 

the laity mnurdiouſly aggravate the immunities of the clergy. 


Spratt. 

Inviibrouswess. n. /. [from invidious.] Quality of pro- 
voking envy or hatred. | 

To InviicorRaTE. v. a. [in and wigour.] To endure with 


vigour ; to ſtrengthen ; to animate ; to enforce. 
The ſpleen is introduced to invizorate the finifter fide, which, 


dilated, would rather infirm and debilitate. Brown, 
Gentle warmth 
Diſeloſes well the earth's all- teeming womb, 
Irvigorating tender feeds. Phillips. 
I have khved when the 22 inſtead of invigarating the 
jaws, aſſumed a power of diſpenſing with them. Addiſon. 
No one can enjoy health, without he feel a lightſome and 
invigorating principle, which ſpurs him to action. Spefator. 


Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, unleſs fed, in- 


wigorated, and animated by uni charity. Atterbury, 

Invicors'TiON. n. , [trom invigerate] 1. The act of 
invigorating. 2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 

(2.) I find in myſelf an appetitive faculty, which is always 

in the very height of activity and izwvigaration. Norra«. 

INVUNCIBLE. adj. [inuincible, French; invincibilis, 


WY 9 


(4,) — — Th' irie ſaints 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd jatire. 


Mitten. 


Swift. Iyviiouapuy. adv. [from invialable.] Without breach; 


without filure. 
Mere acquaintance you have none: you have drawn them 
all into a nearer line; and they who haue converied with you, 


are for ever after inwiolably you”. Dryden. 
The true profeſſion of Chriſtianity in violab / y engages all its 
followers to do good ta all men. Sjratt, 


Inviiourartt. adj. [inviolate, Fr. inviolatus, Lat.] Un- 
hurt; uninjured ; unprofaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 
His fortune of arms was ſtill inwvio/ate. Bacon Hen. VII. 
But let ijaviolate truth be always dear 
To thee ; even before friendſhip, truth prefer. Denham. 


If the paſt 
rdon, 5 thoſe mutual bonds 


Can ho 


Nature 3h 


d between. us, which, though I 
Have cancelFd, thou haſt till. preſerv'd inn. te: 
1 beg thy pardon. Denhan's Jopby. 
y love your claim inviolate ſecures :; 
"Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryden, 
In all the changes of his doubtful ſtate, 
His truth, like Heav'n's, was kept inviolate. Dryden. 
Invious. 4% - [invius, Las] Impaſſable ; untrodden. 
If nothing can oppugn his love, 
virtue in vious ways can prove, 
What may not he confide to do, 
That brings both love and virtue too ? Hudibrar, 


Latin.] Iaſuperable; unconquerable ; not to be ſub- Ihevisinriity. 2. , [invifebilite, Fr. from invifible.] 


dued. 
I would have thought her ſpirits had been invincible againſt 
all aſſaults of og Shateſp. 
Should he invade their country, he would ſoon fee that in- 
wincible nation with their united forces up in arms. Knol les. 
The ſpirit remains inwvincib/e, Milton. 
That miſtake, which is the conſequence of inwincible erxour, 
ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong jud t. Locke. 
If an Atheiſt had had the mg of himſelf, he would have 
framed a conſtitution that could have kept pace with his infa- 
tiable luſt, been 1mvincible by intemperance, and have held out 
a thouſand years in a perp-tual debauch. Bentley. 
InviincisLEness. mn. / [from invincible.) Unconquer- 
ableneſs ; in uperablene ſs. 
Invi'NciBLyY. adv. [from invincible.) Inſuperably ; un- 
conquerably. 
Ye have been fearleſs in his righteous cauſe ; 
And as ye have receiv'd, fo have ye done 
Inunncably. Milton. 
Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſe who are in- 
vincibly napeded, to apply them to their benefit. Dec. of Piety. 
INVFOLABLE. adj. [inxioluble, French; inwviolubilts, 
Latin.} 1. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 2. 
Not to be broken. 3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. 
(1.) Thou, be ſure, 3 account 
To him who ſent us, whoſe charge is to keep 
This place 1nw/o/able, and theſe — harm. 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade the i» 10/able main; 
Th' eternal fences overl 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. 
Ye lamps of heav'n, he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free; thou venerable ſky ! 
Invio/able pow'rs ! ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur'd. n. 
This birthright, when our author pleaſes, muſt and muſt not 
be ſacred and in violable. - Locke. 
(2.) The prophet David thinks, that the meeting of 
men her, and their accompanying one * to the houſe 
of „ ſhould make the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inwiolable amity. \ Hooker 
See, ſee, they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league invidable. 


+ 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


The tate of being inviſible ; imperceptibleneſs to fight. 
They may be demonſtrated to be innumerable, ſubſtituti 


their finalneſs for the reaſon of their 14 Ray. 
INVISIBLE. adj. [invifible, Fr. inuifibils, Latin.} Not 
perceptible by the fight ; not to be ſeen. 
2 was — hurt me ſo; 
nd none inuiſible, but ſpirits, can Sidney. 
Borne with th ihe ae 0 d, 
with th' vi creeping win 
Drew the huge bottoms to the — ſea. Shakeſþ. 
"Tis wonderful, 
That an in7ifible inftint ſhould frame them 
To loyalty unlearn'd, honour untaught. Shakeſf. 
To us 1a75/tble, or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works. Milton. 


He that believes a God, believes fuch a being as hath all per- 
fections; among which this is one, that he is a ſpirit, and 
conſequently that he is inviſble, and cannot be ſeen. Tilloty, 

It ſeems eaſier to make one's ſelf inwiſible to others, than to 
make another's thoughts viſible to me, which are not viſible to. 
himſelf. | Locke. 


Invi's1BLyY. adv. [from invifible.] Imperceptibly to the 


t. 
A degrees ixviſibly doth creep, 
Nor fo 2 ſeem to 48 62 fall aſleep. Denham. 
To Invi'sCaTE. v. a. [in and wiſcus, Latin.] To lime; 
to intangle in glutinous matter. 

The cameleon's food being flies, it hath in the tongue 2 
mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, upon a ſudden emiſſion, 
it ixviſcates and intangleth thoſe inſets. Brown. 

InviTa'TION. n. /. [invitation, Fr. invitatio, Lat.] The 
act of invi'ing, bidding, or calling to any thing with cere- 
mony and civility. . 

at other anſwer d with a lowly look, 

And ſoon the gracious invitation took. 

InviitaroRy. adj. [from invite, Latin.] Uſing 
containing invitation. | 

To INVITE. v. a. [invito, Latin; inviter, F rench.] x, 
To bid z to aſk to any place, particularly to one's own 


houſe, with intreaty and complaiſance. . 2. To allure ; to 


Dryden. 


invitation; 


uade ; to induce by b leaſure. 
TR 
He comes invited by a younger fon, — 4 


Milton. 


I N V 


When much company is invited, then be as ſparing 
ble of 2 coals. 3 BU awift. 
(2.) A war upon the Turks is more worthy upon an 
other Gentiles, though facility and hope of fucceſs might — 
ſome other choice. © Bacon. 
Nor art thou ſuch 
Created, or fuch place haſt here to dwell, 
As may not oft invite, though ſpirits of heav'n, 
To viſit thee. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
The liberty contributions ſuch teachers met with, ſerved till 
to int ite more labqurers into that work. Decay of Piety. 
Shady groves, that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And ” A toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. Dryd. Virgil. 
Tolnvi'TE. v. n. [invit», Lat.] To aſk or call to any 


thing pleafing. 


All things invite 

To peaceful counſels. Milton. 
INV VI TTN n. /. ſtrom invite.] He who javites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, fue as their inviters 


and encoùragers molt fancied. Ki:2 Charles, 
Honour was the aim of the gueſts, and intereſt was the ſcope 
Smalridge's Sermons. 


of the invifer. 
| | Wines and cates the table grace, 
But moſt the kind inmviter's chearful face. Pofe's Odyſſey. 
IxVI TIN GILY. adv. [from inviting.] In ſuch a manner as 
invites or allures, 
If he can but dreſs up a temptation to look imvitingly, the 
buſineis is done. . Piety. 
Fo In U'MBRATE. v. @. [inumbro, Laiin.] To thade ; ro 
cover with ſhades. Di 2. 
Ix uv'ncT1ON. 3. / [inungo, inundus, Latin.] The act 


of ſmearing or r 
The wiſe Author of Nature hath placed on the rump two 
glandules which the bird catches hold upon with her bill, and 
ſqueezes out an oily liniment, fit for the inunction of the feathers, 
and cauſing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 
Ix uNDAT ION. 2 / [inundation, French; inundatio, Lat.] 
1. The overflow of waters ; flood ; deluge. inundation, 
ſays Coole, implies lels than deluge.” 2. A confluence of 
any kind. 
(1.) — Her father counts it dangerous, 
That the ſhould give her ſorrow fo much ſway ; 
And in his wiſdom haſtes our 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears. Shakeſp. 
The fame inundation was not paſt forty foot in moſt places; 
ſo that ſome few wild inhabitants of the woods eſcaped. 


Bacon. 
All fountains of the 


Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to 
Beyond all bounds, till mzundation riſe 


Above the higheſt hills.  Wilton's Paradiſe Loft. 
This irundation unto the Egyptians happeneth when it is 
Winter unto the Ethiopians. Brown's Yulgar Errours, 
Voour care about your banks infers a fear 
Of threatening floods, and inundations near. Dryden. 
No ſwelling iaundation hides the grounds, 
But cryſtal-garrents glide wichin their bounds. Gap. 
(2.) Many good towns, through that inzndation of the Iriſh, 
terly waſted. Spenſer. 


To vod Arz. v. 4. [inveeo, Latin.] To invoke ; to im- 


ptore ; to call upon; to pray to. | 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king? 
Be't lawful, that I znvocate thy ghoſt, 


To hear the lamentations of poor Anne? Shakeſp, 
If Dagon be thy god, 

Go to his temple, in vocate his aid | 

With olemneſt Milton's Agori ſtes. 


Wes 
Here rather let drudge, and earn my bread, 
"Till vermin or the draff of ſervile fqod 
Conſume me, and oft 3 dean 

the welcome end o my pains. 
8 Milton's Agonifles. 


Ixvoca'tion. . .. Lind ocation, French; inwocatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 2. The form of Invoru'rion. . /. [inz 


calling for the aſſiſtance or preſence of any being. 


as poſs. ' 
ry 


© + & as 
(r.) Is not the name of uſual to ſigni 
ſervice that ever we do unto God ? And Tos 


cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, but to ſhew that there is in religion no ac - 
ceptable duty, which devout invocation of the name of God 


doth not either preſuppoſe or infer. 
(2.) My invocation is 

Honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs' name. Shakeſp. 
The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a line, and that of 
muocation in half a line. Waſe. 
I will ſtrain myſelf to breath out this one avwocation. a 
Heauel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the invocation 
is divided between the two deities. Addi ſon on Italy. 


I'nvoice. n. [This word is perhaps corrupted from the 
French word ent eyes, ſend.] A catalogue of the freight 
-y > ſhip, or of the articles and price of goods ſent by a 
aQor. 

To Invo'ks. v. a. [invoco, Latin; intoguer, French] To 
call upon; to implore ; to pray to; to invocate. 


he power I will invoke dwells in her eyes. Sidney. 
— — One peculiar nation to ſele&t 
From all the reſt, of whom to be 1nvok'd. Milton, 
— — The ſkilful bard, 
Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 
To make his hero nd himſelf immortal. Prior. 


ToInvo'Lve. v. 4. [in:olvo, Latin.] 1. To inwrap; to 
cover with any thing circumfluenr. 2. To imply; to com- 
priſe. 3. Toentwiit; to join. 4. To take in; to catch; 
to conjoin. 5. To intangle. 6. To complicate; to 
make intricate. 7. To blend; to mingle together con- 
fuſed! y. 

(1.) Leave a ſinged bottom all inuolu'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Milton. 
No man could miſs his way to heaven for want of light; and 
yet ſo vain are they as to think they oblige the world by inv - 
ing it in darkneſs. Decay of Piety. 

In a cloud invo/r'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight. Dryden. 
(2.) We cannot demonſtrate theſe things fo as to ſhew that 


the contrary neceſſarily involves a contradiction, Tillotſon. 
(3-) He knows his end with mine inwo/v'd. Milton. 

(4-) The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Ivotves a vaſt inveluntary throng. Poje. 
Sin we ſhould hate altogether ; but our hatred of it may in- 
volve the perſon which we ſhould not hate at all. Spratt. 

One death in valve: 

Tyrants and ſlaves. Thomſon's Summer , 


(5-) This reference of the name to a thing whereof we have 
nd idea, is fo far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the 


more to inawatve us in difficulties. Locke. 
As obſcure and imperfe& ideas often involve our reaſon, fo 
do dubious words puzzle mens reaſon. Locke. 
(6.) Some inwolv'd their ſnaky folds. Milton. 


Syllogiſin is of neceſſary uſe, even to the lovers of truth, to 
ſhe them the fallacies that are often concealed in florid, witty, 
or involved diſcourſes. T ache. 
(J.) Earth with hell mingle and inwotve. Milton. 
Invo'LunTARILY. adv. [from in voluntary.] Not by 
choice ; not ſpontaneouſly. 

INVO'LUNTARY. adj. [in and woluntarins, Latin; in- 
wolontaire, French.] 1. Not having the power of choice. 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. 

(1.) The gath'ring, number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involuntary throng, | 
Who gently drawn, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 


Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confeſs. Pere. 


(2.) The forbearance of that action, conſequent to ſuch com- 
mand of the mind, is called voluntary; and whatſoever action 
is performed without ſuch a thought of the mind, is called in- 


voluntary. Locke. 
But why, ah tell me, ah too dear! | 
Steals down my cheek th involuntary tear? Pofe. 


lution, Latin.] 1. The act of in- 
volving beg . 2. The (late ol being entangled 3 


e 


1 


complication. 3. That which is wrapped round any 


thing. 
(2.) All things are mixed, and cauſes blended by mutual 
involutions. Glanville's Scefhts. 


(3.) Great conceits are raiſed of the inwv/utica or membranous + 


covering called the filiy-how, ſometimes found abcut the heads 
of children. B/ o uu Vulgar Errours. 

7. INR. v. a. in and re.] To habitunte;z to make 
ready or willing by practice and cuſtom ; to accuſtom. 
It had anciently 0 belore the thing ptactiſed, now 
ts. 

Becauſe they fo proudly inſult, we muſt a little 7zwre their 
ears with hearing how others, whom they more regard, are ac- 
cuſtomed to uſe the ſelf- ſame language with us. Heoker. 

If there might be added true art and learning, there would 
be as much difference, in maturity of judgment, between men 
ther exvith inured, and that which now men are, as between men 
that are now and innocents. Hecker. 

That it may no painful work endure, 

It to ſtrong labour can itſelf mure. Hubber d' Tale. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but lately i-:ured fo the 
mild and goodly government of the Confeſlor. SH enſer. 

The End hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way 


Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Daniel. 
Then cruel, by their {ports to bloodygzur'd 

Of fighting beaſts, and men to beaſts expos'd. Milton. 
— Fore 

Our prompt obedience. Wilton's Paradiſe I oft. 


They, who had been moſt zaured to buſineſs, had not in their 
lives ever undergone ſo great fatigue for twenty days together. 
Clas enden. 
We may inure ourſelves by cuſtom to bear the extremities of 
weather without injury. Addiſon's Guardian. 
IxuU'REMENT. #. [from inure.] Practice; habit; ule ; 
cu''om ; frequency. | 
If iron will acquire by mere continuance a ſecret appetite, 
and habitual inclination to the ſite it held, then how much more 
miay ec11c2tion, being nothing elſe but a conſtant plight and i- 
«rent, induce by cuſtom good habits into a reaſonable crea- 
ture Wotton. 
To IN kv. v. 4. [in and urn.] To. intomb; to bury. 
— 'T he ſepulchre 
Wherein we ſaw thee quietly inurn d, 
Hath op a 1ts per lerous and marble jaws 
To cait thee up again. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Amudit the tears of Trojan dames murn'd,, 
And by his loyal daughters truly mourn'd. Dryden. 
Iv vs Trio. . / [inuflio, Lat.] The aQ of burning. 
ISG TIL E. adi. inutile, Fr. inutilis, Lat.] Uſeleſs; un- 


pioktable. 
To refer to heat and cold is 2 compendious and inutile ſpe- 
culation. acon's Natural Hifi y. 


InuTi'tiTy. . /. [inutil:ts, Fr. inutilitas, La..] Ulcletl- 
neſs ; unprofi ableneſs. 

Invu'LnNtERABLE. adj. [invulnerable, Fr. inculnerabilis, 
Lat.] Not to be wounded ; ſecure from wound. 


Our cannon's malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 


Againſt th' invulnerable clouds of heav'n Shakeſp. 
Nor vainly hope | | 

To be in uulnerable in thoſe bright arms, 

That mortal dint none can reliſt. Milton. 


Vaneſſa, though by Pallas taught, 
By love invν fi thought, 
Searching in books for wiſdom's aid, 
Was in the very ſearch betray d. | Swift. 
To InwA'LL. v. a, [in and wall.] To incloſe or fortity 


with a wall. | 
Three ſuch towns in thoſe with the garriſons, would 
be fo augmented as they "r- able with little to inwall 
themſelves ſtrongly. Spenſer on ireland. 
IInwarD. } adv. [inpeap>, Saxon. ] 1. Towards the in- 
I'rwarDps. 


incurvity ; concavely. 3. Into the mind or thoughts, 


ternal parts; within, 2. With inflexion or To Inwo'op, v. 4. [in and weed.] To hide in 


IN VV 


(1.) The parts of living creatures that be more mwardr, 
nouri:h more than the outward fleſh. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory.. 
The medicines which go to theſe magical ointments are fo 
ſh ong, that if they were uſed wwards they would kill; and 
therefore they work potently, though outwards. Bacon. 
(2.) He (tretches out his arm in ſign of peace, with his breaſt 
bending inward. Dr yden's Du Freſnoy. 
(3.) Looking inward we are flricken dumb; looking upward. 
we ſpeak and prevait. ober. 
Celeſtial light 
Shine {zwards, and the foul through all her pow'rs 
Irradiat?. Milton. 
IInwarD. adj. 1. Internal; placed not on the outſide hut 
within. 2. Reflecting; deeply thinking. 3. Intimate ; 
domeſtick; familiar. 4. Seated in the mind. 
(1.) He could not reſt, but did his out heart eat, 
And wake his inward gall with deep deſpight. Fairy Vcen. 
To each inward part . 
It ſhoots inviſible. Milton, 
Sickneſs, contributing no leſs than old age to the ſhaking 
down this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſcover the inward. 
ſtructure more plainly. Por e. 
(2.) Wich outward ſmiles their flatt'ry I receiv d; 
But bent and inward to myſelf again 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revolv'd, in vain. Prior. 
(3.) Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf all he 
may to yield 41 * unto all, yet can there not but great 
abuſes lurk in fo i:ward and abſolute a privilege. Sf enſer .. 
All my inward friends abhorred me. ob, xx. 19. 
(4.) Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an ward toll ; 
And for unfcit imaginations, 
They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Shaleſp. 
I'NWARD. . / 1. = thing within, generally the bowels. 
Seldom has this ſenſe a f - 2. Intimate; near ac- 


quaintance. Little uſed. 
(1.) Then ſacrificing, laid 
The wards, and their fat, with incenſe ſtrew'd 
On the cleft wood, and all due rites perform'd. Milton. 
They eſteem them moſt profitable becauſe of the great quanti- 
ty of fat upon their inwards. | Vortimer.. 
(2.) Sir, I was an inward of his; 3 fly fellow was the duke; 
and I know the cauſe of his withdrawing. Shakeſf. 
I'nwARDLY. adv. [from inward.) 1. In the heart; pri- 
vately. 2. In the parts within; internally. 3. With in- 
flexion or concavity. 
(r.) That which inwardly each man ſhould be, the church 
outwardly ought to teſtify. Hooker. 
I bleed izwardly for my lord. Shakeſp. 
Mean time the king, though inwardly he mourn'd, 
= aw rays og - the town return d, : 
Attended by the chiefs. | Dryd. Knight's Tale. 
(2.) Let Benedick, like covered fire, = 


Comume away in ſighs, waſte ixwardly. Shakeſp.. 
Cantharides he preſcribes both — and inwardly, * 
Arbuthnot on Ccins. 


5 n. . [from inward.) Intimacy; fami- 
lait y. £2 . 
You know, my inwardueſ and love 4 * 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio, Shakeſp. 
To Inwe'ave. preter. inwoue or inweaved, part. pail. in- 
ꝛoode, inwoven or inweaved. [in and weave.] 1. To 
mix any thing in weaving, fo that it forms part of the tex- 


ture. 2. Jo intertwine ; to-complicate. 
(1.) A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowers, - 


Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spex/ſer. 
——— - Down they caſt - 
Their crowns, i#<wove with amaranth — Milton. 
1 o'er {oft palls ai purple grain unfol 
ich tap'ſtry, ſtiffen d With in un gold. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Of thickeſt covert was izwwoven ſhade. Milton, 
woods. 


Nat uſed. 


J] ©. C 
He got ont of the river, inwooded himſelf fo as the ladies 
loſt the marking his ſportfulnels. Sidney. 


To IW WIA“ T. wv. a, [in and wrap.] To cover by involu- 
tion; to involve, 2. To perplex; to puzzle with diffi- 
culty or obſcurity. 3. It is doubtful whether the quoted 
examples ſhould not be enrap or inrap, from in and rap, 
rapio, Latin, to raviſh or tranſport. 
.) And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtil net, 

Inwrapped in foul ſmoak. 
This, as an amber drop, wraps a bee, 
Covering diſcovers your quick foul ; that we 


May in your through-ſhine front our hearts thoughts ſee. 
Donne. 


(2.) The caſe is no ſooner made than reſoly'd : if it be made 
not inwraped, but plainly and perſpicuouſly. Bacon. 
(3-) This pearl ſhe gave me I do feel't and ſee t; 
And though tis wonder that erwraps me thus, 
Yet tis not madneſs. | Shak. Twelfth Night, 
For if ſuch holy ſong 
Enwrap our fancy long, | 
Time will run back, and fetch.the age of gold. Milton. 
In wzo'uchT. adj. [in and wrought.] Adorned with 
work. | 
Camus, reverend fir, went footing ſlow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet ſedge, 
Inwroug ht with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that ſanguine flower inſerib'd with woe. Milton. 
Ta Inware'aTHE. wv. @. [in and wreath.] To ſurround 
as with 2 wreath, 
Bind their reſplendent. locks inwwreath'd with . 
ilton. 
Nor leſs the palm of peace izwwreathes thy brow. Thomſon. 
JOB. 2. [A low word now much in uſe, of which I can- 
not tell the etymology] 1. Petty, piddling work; a 
piece of chance work. 2. A low mean lucrative buſy 
affair. 3. A ſudden ftab with a ſharp inſtrument. 
( 2.) He was now with his old friends, like an old favourite 
of a cunning miniſter after the job is over. Arbuthnot. 
No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a queſtion, or a job. Pope. 
Such patents as theſe never were granted with a view of being 
a job, for the intereſt of a particular perſon to the damage of 
the publick. Ys Swift, 
To Jos. v. a. 1. To ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtru- 
ment. 2. Todrive in a ſharp inſtrument. 
(1.) As an aſs with a galled back was feeding in a meadow, 
a raven pitched upon him, and fat jobbing of the fore. L*Eftra. 


(2.) Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their bex. 


Fairy Queen. 


Tuſſer. 
The work would, where a ſmall irregularity of ſtuff ſhould 
. happen, draw or jab the edge into the ſtuff. M»oxon. 


To Jos. „ n. To play the ſtockjobber; to buy and ell 
as a broker. 8 . — ITE 
The judge ſhall job, the bi ite the town, 
And — dukes — ede Er bel a crown, Pope. 
o B's tears. n. . An herh. in ſtort h. 
133 n. /. (from job.] 1. A man who ſells ſtock in the 
publick funds. 2. One who does chancework. 
(1.) So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 
And view it through a jobber's bill; 
Put on what ſpectacles you pleaſe, 
Your guinea's but a guinea till. Sui. 
Jonpenrno'wLl. n. { [moſt probably from jobbe, Flemiſh, 
dull, and noæul, Pnol, Saxon, a head.] Loggerhead ; 
blockhead. | 
And like the world, mens jobbernow 
Torn round upon their ears, the poles. Hudibras. 
Jo'cxev. n. / [from Jack, the diminutive of John, comes 
Fackey, or, as the Scotch, jockey, uſed for any boy, and 
particularly for a boy that cides race-horſes.] 1. A fel- 
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low that rides horſes in the race. 2. A man that deals 
in horſes. 3. A cheat; a trickith fellow. 


(.) Theſe were the wiſe ancients, who hea up greater 


honours on Pindar's jockies than on the poet himſelf. Addijon. 
To Jo'cxty. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To juſtle by rid- 
ing againſt one. 2. To cheat; to trick. 


JOCO'SE. adj. [ jocoſus, Lat] Merry; waggiſh ; given 


to jeſt. 
if the ſubje& be facred, all ludicrous turns, and jocoſe or 
comical airs, ſhould be excluded, left young minds learn to 
trifle with the awful ſolemnities of religion. Watts. 
Joco'szLy. adv. [from jocoſe.] Waggiſhly ; in jeſt ; in 

game. 
Spondanus imagines that Ulyſſes may poſſibl ak jocoſely, 
but fo ward Ulyfles never behaves with Jean * Broome. 


ty. 
13 n. /. (from jocoſe ] Waggery ; merti- 


Joco'siTy. ment, 
A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of 
mirth or jocoſity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
JO/CULAR. adj | jocularis, Lat] Uſed in jeſt ; merry 
jocoſe ; waggiſh ; not ſerious : uſed both of men and 
things. 
Theſe jocular ſlanders are often as miſchie vous as thoſe of 


ſt deſign. Gowernment of the Tongue. 

he ſatire is a dramatick poem; the ſtyle is partly ſerious, 
and partly jocular. Dryden. 
Good Vellum don't be jocular. Addiſon. 


JocurLa'xiTy. . . [trom jocular.] Merriment ;. diſpo- 
ſit ĩon to jeſt. | 
The wits of thoſe ages were ſhort of theſe of ours ; when men 
could maintain immutable faces, and perſiſt unalterably at the 
efforts of jocularity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
JOCU'ND. adj. [ jocundus, Lat.] Merry; gay; ally; 


lively. 
There's comfort yet ; then be thou jocund. Shakeſp. 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 


But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell. Shakeſp. 
They on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with j:cund muſick charm his ear. Milton. 
Alexis ſhun'd his fellow ſwains 
Their rural ſports, and jocund ſtrains. Prior. 


Jocu'npLy. adv. [from jocund.) Merrily ; gaily. 
He has no power of himſelf to leave it; but he is ruined 70- 
_ and pleaſantly, and damned according to his heart's de- 
re, South. 
To JOG. v. a. [ ſchecken, Dutch.] To puſh; to ſhake 
by a ſudden impulſe; to give notice by a ſudden puſh. 


Now leaps he upright, jogs me and cries, Do you ſee 


Youder well-favour'd youth ? Denne. 
This faid, he agg d his good ſteed nigher, 
And ſteer d him gently toward the ſquire. Hudi bras. 


I was pretty well pleaſed while I expected, till fruition jogge/ 


me out of my pleaſing ſlumber, and I knew it was but a dream. 


Norris. 
Sudden I jegg'd Ulyſſes, who was laid 
Faſt by my fide. Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Jos. v. n. 1. To move by ſuccufſation ; to move with 
ſmall ſhocks like thoſe of a low trot. 2. To travel idly 


and heavily. 
(1.) The door is open, Sir, there lies good way, 
You may be jogging while your boots are green. Shakeſp, 
Here lieth one, who did moſt truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might ſtill jog on and keep his trot. Milton 
(2.) Jog on, jog on the foot- path way, 
And merrily heat the ftile-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your fad tires in a mile-a. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Away they tr<tted together: but as they were jagging on, 
the wolf ſpy d a bare place about the dog's neck. 
Thus they jag on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd'ring plays, which they miſcal reviving. Dryden. 


L' Eftrange. 
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Jos. „. /. (from the verb.] 1. A puſh; a ſlight hake; a 
ſudden interruption by a puſh or ſhake ; a hint given by 
a puſh. 2. A rub; a ſmall flop ; an irregulariry of mo- 
tion. | 


(1.) As a leopard was valuing himſelf upon his patty-colonr- 
ed (kin, a fox gave him a jog, and whiſpered, that the beauty 


of the mind was above that of a paiated outſide. L' Eftirange. 

Nick found the means to flip a note into Lewis's hands, which 
Lewis as {lily put into John's pocket, with @ pinch or a jog to 
warn him what he was about. Arbuthnot. 

A letter when I am inditing, 

Comes Cupid and gives me a jog, 

And till all the paper with writing 

Of nothing but ſweet Molly Mog. | | Szorft. 

(2.) How that which penetrates all bodies without the leaſt 
jeg or obſtruction, ſhuuld imprets a motion on any, is incon- 
ceivable. Clanville s Scep/es. 

Jo'ccer. n. /. [from jog.] One who moves heavily and 
dully. | 
"They, with their fellow jaggers of the plough. Dryden. 
To Jo'G6Gut. v. n. To ſhike. 

In the head of man, the baſe of the brain is parallel to the 
horizon; by which there is lets danger of the two brains jog- 
gling, or ilipping out of their place. 

Jo'nnayyLe. 2. / A johnapple is a good relſhed ſharp 
apple the Spring following. when moſt other fruit is ſpent : 
they are fit for the cydet plantations. Mortimer. 

To lotx. v. a. | joindre, Fr.] 1. To add one to another 
in continuity. 2. To couple; to combine. 3. To unite 
in league or marriage, 4. To daſh together ; to collice ; 


to encounter: this ſenſe is to be found in the phraſe 7s, 
_ Join battle, in which, battle ſeems not to ſignify fight, but 
troops in array, committere exercitus, though it may like- 


wile mean fight, as, committere prælium. 5. To aſſoci- 
ate. 6. To unite in one act. 7. To unite in concord. 
8. To act in concert with. 

(1.) Woe unto them that join houſe to houſe, that lay field 
to field. I. lviii. 


F611: them one to another into one ſtick. Exel. 
Neh. iv. 6. 


The wall was joined together unto the half. 
(2.) In this faculty of repeating and jcining together its 
ide as, the mind has great power. Locde. 
(3-) One only daughter heirs my crown and ftate, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Avſonian line. Dryden N. 
(4-) When they joined battle, Iſrael was ſmitten. 
| 1 Samuel, iv. 2. 
They ſhould with reſolute minds endure, until they might 
join battle with their enemies. Knol F, 
(5-) Go near, and join thyſelf to this chariot. Ads. 
ſhalt not be joined with them in burial. Iſaiah. 
(6.) Our beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
Join d with the loud applauſe of publick voice. Dryden. 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, Þ9o| 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
7.) Be 
4.0 


zerfectly joined together in · the fame mind. 1 Cor. 

w vour own int'reſt, Sir, where er you lead, 

We jointly vow to join no other head. Dryden's Aureng , 

To Join. v. n. 1. To grow to; to adhere; to be con- 

tiguous. 2. To cloſe; to claſh. 3, To unite with in 

marriage, or any other league. 4. To become confede- 

rate. 

(1. ) Juſtus's houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue. Act. 

(2.) Look you, all you that kiſs my lady peace at home, 

our armies jaia not in a hot day. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Here's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 


Whom I encounter d, as the battles join d. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Should we again break thy commandments, and join in 
affinity with the people ? Ezra. 
(.) When there falleth out any war, they join unto our 
enemies, and fight againſt us. Exodus. 


Derham. 
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3 — yn you N 
Join with the reſt ; you are arm d againſt me. D d 


Any other may 7 with him that is injured, and aſſiſt him 
in recovering ſatistaction. Locke. 


Jo'ixver. n. . [from join. ] Conj unction; joining. Not 


ſed. | 
» A contract of eternal bond of love, | 
Confirm'd by mutual jcinder of your hands. Shakeſp. 
Jo'iner. n. 7 [from join.] One whoſe trade is to make 


ute: ſils of wood compacted. | 

Tue people where Vith you plant ought to be ſiniths, carpen- 
ters, and joiner s. | Bacon's Eſſays. 
It is counted good workmanſhip in a j-1ner to bear his hand 
curiouſly even. Maxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
Jo'tnzry. n. { [from joiner.) Toinery is an art whereby 
ſeveral pieces of wood are ſo fitted and joined together by 
ſtrait lines, ſquares, miters, or any bevel, t they 
ſhall ſeem one entire piece. AMoxon. 
Joiwr. . /. { junYura, Lat. jointure, Fr.] 1. Articula- 
tion of limbs ; junQare of moveable bones in animal bo- 
dies. 2. Hinge ; junQures which admit motion of the 
parts. 3. [Ia joinery; jointe, Fr.] Strait lines, in 
joiners language, is called a faint, that is, two pieces of 
wood are thor, that is, plained. Moxon. 4. A knot or 
commiſſute in a plant. 5. One of the limbs of an animal 
cut up by the bucher. 6. Out of Joint. Luxated ; 
fipped from the ſocket, or correſpondent part where it 
naturally moves. 7. Out of JeinT. Thrown into con- 

fuſion and diſo der; confuſed ; full of difturbance. 
(1.) Dropfies and aſthmas, and joint racking rheums. 
| Milton. 
I felt the ſame pain in the ſame jc iat. Tem! le. 
(2.) The coach, the cover whereof was made with ſuch 
join: that as they might, to avoid the weather, pull it up cloſe 


when they liſted ; ſo when would, they might wn as 

_ diſcovered and -fighted as on horieback. _- Sidney. 
(S.) In bringing a joint of meat, it falls out of your hand. 

2 Swift. 


(6.) Jacob's thigh was out of joint. Gen. xxiii. 25. 
My head and whole bedy was fore hurt, and alſo one of my 


arms and legs put ou? of jci s. Herbert. 
.) The time is ant of joint, oh curſed. fpight!  - - 
That ever I was born to @t-at right: | 3 


Joi vr. adj. 1. Shared among many. 2. United in the 


ſame poſſeſſion :- as we fay, jointheirs or col eirs, joint- 


— or cube ireſſes. 3. Combined ; acting together in 


.- COntorr, 
(1.) ———— Entertain/no more of it, 5 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us all. SFbaleßp. 


Though it be common in retpeRt of ſome men, it is not ſo. 0 
all mankind; but is the joint property of this country; or this 


a 0 ' 4 ©: 
(.) —— The ſun an man did ggg 
Joint tenants of the world, who ſhauld ſurvive. Donne. 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid z 
Man walk'd with beaſt joint tenant of the ſhale. Pope. 
3.) —— On your jc:nt vigour now, * 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Miltoz.. - 
In a war carried on by the joint force of ſo many nations, 
France could fend tr Addiſar. 


To Joiwr. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. To form in articu- 
lations. 2. To form many parts into one. 3. To join 
together in confederacy. Not uſed. 4. To divide a 
joint; to cut or quarter into joints. 2 5 

(z.) The fingers are jointed together for motion, and fur- 
ni ſhed with feveral muſcles. Ray on the Creation. 
(2 Againſt the ſteed he threw „ 
His forceful ſpear, which hiſſing as it flew, ö 

Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood. Dryd. 
(3) ———— The umes, "2 

Made friends of them, jointing their force gainſt Cæſar. 

bY * 1 Shakeſpeare. 
(4.) He — s the neck ; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong 
The helm flies off ; and bears the head along. Dryden. 
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Jo'tnTtD. adj. [from joint.} Full of joints, knots, or 
commiſſi 


nures. 


Three cubits high ; 
The jointed herbage ſhoots. Philips. 
Jolix TZR. . . [from joint.] A fort of plane. 


The jointer is ſomewhat longer than the fore - plane, and 
| hath its ſole perfectly ſtrait: its _ is of follow the —_ 
plane, and ſhoot an perfectl it, hen a joint is to 

ot. 898 : Mcxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 
Jo'inTLy. adv. [from joint.) 1. Together; not ſe pa- 
rately. 2. In a ſtate of union or co-operation. 
(r.) 1 a combat firſt with him particularly, and after 
his death with the others jointly. Sidney. 
Becauſe all that are of the church cannot jointly and equally 
work ; the firſt thing in polity required is a difference of per- 
ſons in the church. —— Hicker. 
The prince told him he could hy no claim to his gratitude, 
but deſired they might go to the altar together, and jointly re- 


turn their thanks to whom only it was due. ſon. 
(2.) His name a great example ſtands, to ſhow 
How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, 
Where piety and valour jointly go. | Dryden. 
Jo'inTRrEss. . ſ. [from jointure.] One who holds any 
thing in jointure. 
Our queen, 


Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 
We've taken now to wife. 1 Shak. Hamlet. 
JoinTsTo'oL. n. . [ joint and tool.] A ſtool made not 
merely by inſertion of the feet, but by inſerting one part 
1 ith the boys, and j joint 
He rides the wild mare with the boys, an | - 
„ and wears his boot very ſmooth like M the 


Shakeſp. 
Could that be eternal which they had ſeen a rude trunk, and 
. the other piece of it a jointfloob ? South. 
| uſed. to lay chairs and jorniffools in their way, that they 
might break noſes by falling. © Arbuthnot. 
JONTURE. »n. /. [ jointure, Fr.] Eſtate ſettled on a 
wife to be enjoyed after her huſband's deceaſe. 
The jointure that your king muſt make, 
With her dow'ry ſhall be counterpois'd.. Shakeſd. 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived in 1589, and ma- 
ny years ſince, was married in Edward the Fourth's time, and 
held her jornture from all the earls of Deſmond fince then 
| | Raleigh Hiftory of the World. 
There's a civil queſtion us d of late, 
Where lies my jointure, where your own eſtate? Dryden, 
What's property? You ſee it alten, 
Or, in a mortgage, a lawyer's ſhare, 
Or in a jcinture, vaniſh from the heir. 


Pope. 


JorsT. n. . [from joindre, Fr.] The ſecondary beam of 
floor. | 
l Some wood is not good to uſe for beams or joiffr, becauſe of 


the brittleneſs. | ; mer's Huſbandry. 
The kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſten'd to a jorft. Swift. 


To JoisT. v. a. [from the noun.] To fit in the ſmaller 
beams of a flooring. ; 3 
JOKE. mn: /. [ jocus, Latin. A jeſt; ſometbing not feri- 
OUS. . Ty 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, 
Incloſe whole downs in wails, tis alt a joke ! 
Inexorable death __ . all. F Pope. 
Why ſhould publick mockery in print, or a merry joke upon 
be a better teſt of truth than publick tions? 
W C Wart s on. the Mind. 
To Joxs. v. „. [ jocer, Lat.] To jeſt; to, be merry in 
words or actions. 1. * 
Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 
Of aſhes, leather, oat- bran,. and chalk. 


Cay. 
Jo“ ER. . /. [from joke.] A jeſter ; a merry fellow, 


10 JL. 
Thou mad'| thy ſirſt appearance in the world like a dry jcher, 
buifoes, ce itk-podding. Dennis. 
Jour, n.'ſ- [ gveule, Fr. cnol, Saxon.] 1. The face or 


cheek. It is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe cheek by f ole. 
2. The head of a fiſh. 
(1.) Follow ! nay, I'll go with thee cheek by jole. Shak. 
And by htm m anotber hole, 
Afflicted Ralpho, cheek by joe. Hudibras. 
Your wan complexion, aud your thin joler, father. Dryden. 
A man, who. has digeſted all the fathers, lets a pure Engliſh 
divine go cheek by jole with him. Collier on Pride. 
(2.) A falmon's belly, Hellua, was thy fate; 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 
Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul ! 


Is there no hope? alas! then bring the josul. Pope. 
Red-ſpeckled trouts, the falmon's ſilver jole, 
The jointed lobſter, and unfcaly ſoale. Gay's Trivia; 


To Jol1.. v. 4. [from fall, the head.] To beat the bead 
againſt any thing; to claſh with violence. 
Howlſoe'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, their heads are 


both one: they may jall horns together. Shakeſp. 
The 4 envied the eaſineſs of the frogs, till they faw 

them jolled to pieces and devoured for want of à buckler. 
L' Eflrange. 


8 ady. [from jolly.) In a diſpoſition to noiſy 
mirth. 


The goodly em jollily inclin'd, 
Is to the welcome bearer wond'rous kind. Dryd. Per. 
Jo'r.tumenT. . . [from jolly.] Mirth; merriment ; 


ane Obſolete. 
atter af mirth enough, though there were none, 
She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain jelliment. 
Fairy Queen. 
Jo'L 3 n. /. [from jolly.] 1. Gaiety ; elevation 
Jo“LLIr v. of ſpirit. 2. Merriment; feſtivity. 
(.) He with a proud jollity commanded him to leave that 
quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to enter into it. 


Sidney. 
4 Spenſer . 
Shakeſþ. 


(2.) With joyance bring her, and with 

There ſhall theſe pairs of faithful lovers 
Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jcllity. 

The brazen throat of war had ces. d to roar; 
jollity and game, 


All now was turn' d to 3 
To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton, 
Good men are never ſo ſurpriſed as in the midſt of their jc/- 
lities, nor fo fatally overtaken and caught as when the table is 
made the ſnare, South. 
Wich branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 
In jollity the day ordain d to be the laſt. Dryden A. 
My heart was filled with melancholy to ſee ſeveral dropping in 
the midſt of mirth and jollity. Addiſon, Spectator. 
JOLLY. adj. | jols, Fr. jovialis, Lat.] 1. Gay; merry; 
airy ; Cheerful ; lively; jovial. 2. Plump; like one in 
high health. _ 
(.) Like a jofþ troop of huntſmen, come 


Our luſty Engliſh. Haleſp. King John. 
O nightingale ! | 

Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart do'ſt fill, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitious May: Milton. 
—— Altmy griefs to this are jolly, 

Nought ſo ſad as melancholy. | Burtcn, 
Ev'n ghoſts had learn'd to groan; 

But free from puniſhment, as free trom fin, 

The ſhades liv'd jolly, and without a king. Dryd. Juven. 
This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jc4ly May, 

Forſook his eaſy conch at early day. Dryden. 
A ſhepherd now along the plain he roves, 

And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior. 


( 2.) He catches at an apple of Sodom, which though it 
may entertain his eye with a florid, j2//y white and red, yer, 
_ the touch, it ſhall fill his hand only with ſtench and _ 
neſs, South. 
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To OLT. ». . {1 know not whence derived.] To ſhake 


as 4 Carriage on rough ground. 
Every little unevernefs of the groumd will cauſe fuch a jolt- 
ig of t1e chariot as to hinder the motion of its fails. Wilkins. 
Violent motion, as jalling in a coach, may be vſed in this 
caſe. Arbuthnct on Diet. 
A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt exerciſe you can bear, 
and how glad would you be, if it could waft you in the air to 
avoid jolting ? Sawift. 
To JoLr. v. a. To ſhake one as a carriage does. 
Jo lr. n. /. [from the verb.] Shock; violent agitation. 
The ſymptoms are, bloody water upon a ſudden jolt or vio- 
lent motion. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
The firſt jo#t had like to have ſhaken me out; but afterwards 
the motion was en!y, Swift. 
Jo'LTHE AD. n. / [I know not whence derived.] A great 
head; a dolt ; a blockhead. 
Fie on thee, jalthead, thou can't not read! Shak. 
Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce been a reaſonable crea- 
ture; for he muſt then have either had a j-/:head, and ſo there 
would not have been body and blood enough to ſupply his brain 
with ſpirits; or he nmit have had a ſmall head, and fo there 
would not have been brain enough for his buſineſs. Grew. 
Je Nun. A. . ile, Fr.] A fpecies of daffodil. 
The flowers of this plant are greatly ettcemed for their 
ſtrong ſweet ſcent. Miller. 
Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 
Nor hyacinths of pureſt virgin white, 
Low bent and bluſhing inward ; nor jongquilles 
Of potent tragrance. Thomſon's Fring. 
Jo'xven. n. J. [Son, ftercus, and ven, receptaculum.] A 
Ot. | 
i They will allow us ne'er a jorden, and then we leak in 
your chimney ; and your chamberlye breeds fleas like a loach. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
This China jorden let the chief o'ercome 
Repleniſh, not 2 at home. Pope Dunciad. 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, hold ſmall- 
beer, or, in caſe of neceſſity, ſerve for a jorden. Swift. 


Jo'sern's Flowers. n. . A plant. Ainſworth, 
To Jo'sTLe. v. a. [ jouſter, French.] To juſtle ; t ruſh 


againſt. | 
Jor. . / [izra.] A point; a tittle; the leaſt quantity 
able. 
As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 


Amendment ready (till at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 


That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jot., Fa. Queen. 
Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after, do 17 | V 
Detain no jot, I charge thee. Shak. Ant. and ra. 


Let me not ſtay a jot from dinner; go, get it ready. Shak. 
This nor hurts him nor profits you a jet ; 


Forbear it there fore; give your cauſe to Heav'n. Shakeſp. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expreſsly are a pound of fleſh. © Shakeſp, 


I argue not 
Againſt Heav'n's hand, or will ; nor bate one jot 
Ot heart or hope; but ſtill bear up and ſteer 
Right onwards, Milton. 
You might, with every jot as much juſtice, me up, 
becauſe I'm old, as beat me becauſe I'm impotent. L' Eftrange. 
A. man may read the diſcourſes of a very rational author, and 
yet acquire not one jot of knowledge. Locke. 
The final event will not be one jot leſs the conſequence of 
our own Choice and actions, for God's having from all eterni- 


ty foreſeen and determined what that event ſhall be. Rogers. 
JO'VIAL. adj. ¶ jovial, Fr. jevialis, Lat.] 1. Under 


the ir fluence of Jupiter. 2. Gay; airy ; merry. 
The fixed ftars are aſtrologically differenced by the planets, 
and are eſteemed martial or jowual, according to the colours 
whereby they anſwer theſe planets. Brown Fulgar Errours. 
(2.) My lord, fleek o'er your rugged looks, 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guelts. Shak. Macbeth, 


Jo'UrnaL. adj. [ 


Jo 0 


Our jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth. Shak. Cymbeline. 
Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, incline the com- 
pany, into which they come, to be fad and ill-diſpoſed ; and 
contrariwiſe, others of a jovial nature diſpoſe the company to 
be merry and cheerful. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
His odes are ſome of them panegyrical, others moral, the reſt 


jovial or bacchanalian. ; ; Dryden. 
Perhaps the jeſt that charm'd the ſprightly crowd, 
And made the jowral table laugh fo loud, 
To ſome falſe notion o d its poor pretence. Prior. 


Jo'viaLLy., adv. [from jovial.} Merrily ; gaily. 
Jo'viarness. u. /. [from jovial.] Gaiety ; merriment. 
Jo'visance. . / [rejo.ifſance, Fr.] Jollity; merri- 
nient; feſtivity. Obſolete. 
Colin, my dear, when ſhall it pleaſe thee ſing, : 
As thou were wont, ſongs of ſome jouiſance ? 
Thy mule too long flumbereth in forrowing, 

Lulled aſleep through love's nulgovernance. ; <-m 
journale, Fr. giornale, Italian. ] ily ; 
quotician. Out of uſe. 8 

Now *gan the golden Fheœbus for to ſteep 

His fiery face in billows of the Welt, 

And his faint ſteeds water'd in ocean deep, 

Whilſt from their journal labours they did reſt. 

Ere twice the ſun has made his journal greeting 

To th* under generation, you fhall find 

Your ſatety manifeſted. Shakeſp. Mea. fir Meaſure. 

Stick to your journal eourſe; the breach of cuſtom 

Is breach of all. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

Jo'urnar. n. / | journal, Fr. giornale, Italian.) 1. A 
diary; an account kept of daily tranſactions. 2. Any pa- 
per publiſhed daily. 

(1.) Edward kept a moſt judicious journal of all the prin- 

cipal paſſages of the affairs of his eſtate. 
Hayward on Edward. VI. 


Fa. Queen, 


Time has deſtroyed two noble journals of the navigation of 

Hanno and of — p Arbuthaot on Chins. 

N ALIs T. . . [from journal.) A writer of Jour- 
nals. | 


JO'URNEY. . [ journte, Fr.] 1. The travel of a day. 
2. Travel by land; diftinguiſhed from a voyage or travel 


by fea. 3. Paſſage from place to place. 
1.) —— When Dungan Is alleep, 
W the rather ſhall this day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him. | Shak. Macbeth. 
Scarce the ſun 
Hath finiſhed half his jcurney. Milton. 


(2.) 80 are the horſes of the enemy, 


In general 2 bated and brought low. Shakeſp. H. IV. 
ore the light of the goſpel, mankind travelled like people 


in the dark, without any certain proſpect of the end of their 


Journeys or of the way that led to it. Rogers. 
for the promis'd j bids 
The ſmooth hair'd . the car. Pope's Odyſſey. 
(3.) Some, having a _ py from the u re- 
gions, would float up and down a good while. 25 
5. Burnet Theory. 
Light of the world, the ruler of the year, 
Still as thou do'ſt thy radiant journies run, 
Through diſtant climate own, 
That in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen 
The greateſt prince, the brighteſt queen. Prior. 
Te Jol unxkE v. v. n. [from the noun.} To travel ; to paſs 


from place to place. 


C 
Are journeying to ſalute the . Shakeſp. 
We are journeying unto the, » of wltich the Lord faid, 


I will give it you. Numbers. 
Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill ; 
Not panting after growing beauties, ſo 
I ſhall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne 


I have j this morn: 


„ and it is now the heat of 
the day; therefore your 


hip's diſcourſes had need cou- 
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tent my ears very well, to make them intreat 1 
keep open. | acon. 
Shall reſt * leam by nigh 
reſt by day, a eam by night, 
Save when th 1 n Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Having heated his body by journezing, he took cold upon 
the ground. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Joux YMAN. n. [ journee, a day's work, Fr. and 
man.] A hired workman ; a workman hired by the day. 
They were called journeymen that wrought with others by 
the day, though now by ſtatute it be extended to thoſe likewiſe 
that covenant to work in their occupation with another by the 
year. Comvel. 
Players have fo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I have thought 
ſome of nature's journeymen had made men, and not made 
them well. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
I intend to work for the court myſelf, and will have jour - 
neymen under me to furniſh the reſt of the nation. Addiſon. 
Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the buſineſs into 
his hands: we muſt ſtarve or turn j „ to old Lewis 
Baboon. | Arbutimot i Jobn Bull. 


Jo'uxnnetywork. n. /. [ journee, Fr. and work.] Work 
performed for hire ; work done by the day. 
Did no committee fit, where he 
Might cut out journey vort for thee ? 
And ſet thee a taſk with ſubornation, 
To ſtitch up ſale and ſequeſtration. Hudibras. 
Her family ſhe was forced to hire out 1 1 to her 
neighbours. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. 
Jo usr. . ,. jouft, Fr.] Tilt; tournament; mock 
fight. It is now written leſs properly ff. 
Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jcuft and tournament. Milton's Par. Loft. 
To Jo usr. vw. n. [| joufter, Fr.] To run in the tilt. 
All who fince h 
Jouſted in Aſpramont or Montalban. Milton. 
Jo'wLer. n. /. [perhaps corrupted from howler, as mak- 
ing a hideous noiſe after the game, whom the reſt of the 
pack follow as their leader.] The name of a hunting dog 
or beagle. 
See him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hounds ill-coupled : jow/er lugs him (till 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. Dryden. 
Jo,] kA. n. /. (perhaps corrupted from zolter.] Plenty 
of fiſh is vented to the fiſh-drivers, whom we call jowwters. 
Carew. 
JOY. n. /. [e, Fr. gieis, Italian.] 1. The paſſion pro- 
duced by any happy accident; gladneſs; exultation. 2. 
Gaiety; merriment; feſtivity. 3. Happineſs; felicity. 
4. A term of fondneſs. 
(1.) Fcy is a delight of the mind, from the conſideration of 
the preſent, or aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a good. Locke. 
here appears much joy in him; even ſo much, that jay 
could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough without a badge of bitter- 
neſs Shakeſp. 


ſhall be joy over them that are perſuaded to falvation. 2 Eſa, 

The lightſome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, va- 

niſhing, ſuperficial thing, that only gilds the apprehenſion, and 

plays upon the ſurface of the ſoul. South, 
(2.) The roofs with jcy reſound ; 

And hymen, io hymen, rung around. Dryden. 

Shakeſp. 


(3.) My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I wiſh you all the joy that you can wiſh. 
Come, love and health to all ; 
Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine: 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 
—— Almeyda ſmiling came, 
Attended with a train of all her race, 
Whom in the rage 4 wa gp I had murder'd ; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me joy ; 
Of my new conqueſt. Dryden Don Sebaſtian. 


Shakeſp. 


Vee ould aut be fork hravined in ihelr defiratiion.” bs 
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The bride, 
Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her fide, 
A. bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace, 
Came glitt ring like a ſtar, and took her place: 
Her heav'nly | beheld, all wiſh'd her jcy ; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their wiſhes all _— 
ryden, 


(4. Now our joy, 
Although our laſt, yet not our g love, 
What 27 you? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To Joy. v. n. [from the noun.] To rejoice ; to be glad; 
to exult. 
Sometimes I joy, when glad occaſion fits, 
And maſk in nurth like to a comedy; 
Soon after, when my joy to ſorrow flits, 


I will make my woes a tragedy. * Spenſer. 
I cannot joy, until I be teſolv d 
Where our right valiant father is become. Shak. Henry VI. 


He will joy over thee with finging. Zeph. iii. 17. 
Iwill rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of my ſalva- 
tion. Habb. iii. 18. 
Exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of Titus, be- 
cauſe his ſpirit was refreſhed by you. 2 Cor. vii. 13. 
They laugh, we weep ; they joy while we lament. Farr. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but he joyeth the 
more; and no man imparteth his griefs, but he grieveth the 
leſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Well then, my foul, joy in the midſt of pain; 
Thy Chriſt that conquer'd hell, ſhall from above 
With greater ti ĩiumph yet return again, 


And conquer his own juſtice with his love. Wokton. 
Foy thon, 
In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, 
And thy fair Eve. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Their chearful age with honour youth attends, 
Foy'd that from pleaſure s flav'ry they are free. Denham. 


To Jor. v.a. 1. To corrratulate; to entertain kindly. 
2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. 3. [ Jouir de, Fr.] To 
enjoy; to have happy poſſeſſion of. 

(1.) Like us they love or hate, like us they know 


To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 
(2.) She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her eyes and 
Joy her thoughts with the converſation of her ſiſter. 
Sidney, 
My foul was joy'd in vain ; 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main. Pope. 
3. Let us hence, 
And let her joy her raven- colour 'd love. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
I might have liv'd, and joy'd immortal bliſs, 
Yet willingly choſe rather death with thee. Milton. 
Tu' uſurper joy'd not long 
His ill-got crown. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 


Jova'xce. . /. [ joiant, old French.] Gaiety ; feſtivity. 
Obſolete. | 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain ; 


With jeyance bring her, and with jollity. Spenſer. 
T ere him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance, | 
Of all his gladfulneſs and kingly joyance. Spenſer. 


Jo'veuL. adj. | joy and full.) 1. Full of joy; glad; ex- 
ulting. 2. Sometimes it has of before the cavſe of joy. 
(1.) They bleſſed the king, and went unto their tents foul 
and glad of heart, . 1 Kings, 
y foul ſhall be jorful in my God. Ifa. Ixi. 10. 
(2.) Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt: 
With fails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but cooful o our life. Pope's Odypey. 
Jo'veuLLy. adv. [from joyful.] With joy; gladly. 
If we no more meet till we meet in heav'n, 
Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kinſmen, warriours all, adieu. Haleſ. H. V. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to flic : 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 
As if to praiſe them all the ftates ſtood by. 
Nun 


Dryden. 
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to a glorious immortality z that, through this dark ſcene of 
fancied horror, ſees a crown and a throne, and cyerlaſting bleſ- 
ſings prepared for him, joyful/y receives his ſummons, as he 
has long impatiently expctcd it, Wake. 


Jo'yeurxE>s. mn. /. [ſtrom joyful.] Gl dneſs; joy. 
Thou ſervedſt not the Lord thy God with joyfulneſs, and 
with gladneſs of heart, for the abundance of all i . 
"UT » 
Jo'vLes3. adj. [Tom joy.] 1. Void of joy; feclirg no 
pleaſure. 2. It has ſometimes of before the object. 3. 
Giving no pleaſure. 
(1.) A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; | 
For I am ſhe, and altogether o,, . Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
With down-cafſt eyes the joy/eſs victor fat, * 
Revolving in his alter'd ul: 
The various turns of chance below ; 
And now and then a ſigh he ſtoie, 
And tears began to flow. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt. 
(2.) With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt ; 
He looks and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt 
Forſakes his food, and, pining for the laſs, 
Is joy!eſs of the grove, and ſpurns the growing graſs. Dryd. 
(3-) A joyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue: 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad. Shakeip. Tit. And. 
Here Love his golden ſhafts employs ; here ligats 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigns here, — revels: not in the bought ſiniles 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joy/eſs, unendear'd, 
. Caſual fruition. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The pure in heart ſhall ſee God; and if any others could fo 
invade this their incloſure, as to take heaven by violence, it 
furely would be a very joyleſs poſſeſſion. Decay of Piety. 
He foregets his ſleep, and loaths his food, 
That youth, and health, and war are joy/eſs to him. 
Ad.liſon. 
Jol vous. adj. [joyeux, Fr.] 1. Glad; gay; merry. 2. 
Giving joy. 3. It has of ſometimes before the cauſe of 
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y. 
(1.) Mot jopcus man, on whom the ſhining ſun 
Did ſhew his face, myſelf I did elteem, 


And that my falſer friend did no leſs jo, us deem. F. Queen. 
J vous the birds; freſh gales and gentle airs 

V lhitper'd it. A7ilton. 
Then jeyeus birds frequent the lonely grove, 

And beats, by nature ſtung, renew their love. Dryden. 
Faſt by her fluw'ry bank the ſons of Arcas, | 

Fav'rites of Heav'n, with happy care protect 

Their fleecy charge, and joyous drink her wave. Prior. 


(2.) They all as glad as birds of joyous prune, 
Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. F. Lieen. 
(3-) Round our death bed ev ry friend ſhould run, | 
And jo eus of our conqueſt exrly won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 


Should grudge our happy end, and with it theirs. 


IrtEcacua'nmHa. n. , [An Indian plant.] /pecacuanha is 
a ſmail irregularly contorted root, rough, denſe, and firm. 
One ſort is of a duſky grey'th colour on the ſurface, and of 
a paler grey when broken, brought from Peru: the other 
fort is a ſmaller root, reſinbling the former; but it is 
of a deep duſky brown on the ouifide, and white when 
broken, brought from the Brafils. The grey ought to be 
preferred, becauſe the brown is apt to operate more 
roughly. HilÞs Mat. Med. 

Ira'sciBLE. adj. [iraſcibilis, low Lat. iraſcible, Ft.] Par- 
taking of the nature of anger. 

The ir aſcible paſſions follow the temper of the heart, and the 
concupiſcible di ions the craſis of the liver. Brown. 

I know more than one inſtance of ira/cible paſſions ſubdued 
by a vegetable diet, Arbuthnot on Altments. 


D- ya ens 


I. 4 here in the — 2 — with yo 3x 
ures, without any occafipn exerciſing our iraſa — 
culties. Digby to Pope. 


I R O 
The good Chriſtian conſi lers pains only as neceſſary paTiges IRF. „ . [Fr. ira, Lat] Anger; r:ce ; paſſionate ha- 
c 


tied, 


She lik'd not his deſire ; 
Fain wau!d be fret, but dreade/l parents ie. 
If I digg'd WpAby torcfathers graves, 
And hung their roften coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ie, nor ei my heart. 
Srakeſp. Hew'y VI. 
Or Neptune's ire, or Juno's, that fo long 


Sidney. 


Perplex d the Gree and Cytherea's fon. Milton. 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 

On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe; 

Me! me! only juſt object of his Ve. Mil:on. 


For this th' avenging pow'remploys his darts, 
Ard empties all his quiver in our hearts; 
Thus will perſiſt, relentleſs in his ire, 
Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire. Dryden. 
IAE T UH, ad. [ire and /ull] Angiy ; raging ; furious. 
The ireful baſtard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, I foon encounter'd. 
By many hands your fither was ſubdu'd ; 
But only flaughter'd by the irefz! arm 
Of unre!enting Clifford. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
There l-arn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. Fairfax. 
In midit of all the dome misfortune fat, 
And gloomy diſcontent and fell debate, 
And madneſs laughing in his irefu/ mood. Dryden. 

I'RErULLy. adv. |trom ireful.] With ire; in an angry man- 
ner. 

PRIS. n. / ([Latin.] 17 The rainbow, 2. Any appearance 
of light reſembling the rainbow. 3. The circle round the 
pupil of the eye. 4. The flower-de-luce. 

(1.) Beſide the folary iris, which God ſhewed unto Noah, 
there is another lunary, whole efficient is the moon. n. 
(2.) When both bows appeared more diſtinct, I meaſured 
the breadth of the interior 7775 2 gr. 10; and the breadth of the 


red, yellow, and green in the exterior iis, was to the breadth 
of the ſame colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt. 


(4.) Iris all hues, roſes and jeſlamine. Milton. 
To IRK. V a. yr, wok, IHlanvick] This word is uſed 
only imperfonally, it irks me; mihi pane eft, it gives me 
pain; or, I am weary of it. Thus the authours ot the Ac- 
cidence ſay, te&det, it irketh. 
Come, thall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their raund haunches gor'd. Shakeſf eare. 
It ir ks his heart he cannot be reveng'd. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
skKSOME. adj, [trom irk.] Wearitome; tedious ; trou- 
bleſome ; toilſome; tireſome ; unpleaſing. 
I know the is an ir4/one brawling ſcold. 
Since that thou can'ſt talk of love fo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was f/ kſome to me, 


I will endure. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
likelieſt find N 


Where he ma 
ts, and entertain 


Shak. H. VI. 


Shakeſp. 


Truce to his reſtleſs thou 
The irtſome hours, till his great chief return. 
For not to i Home toil, but to delight 
„ 2 delight to reaſon join d. 
is nothing ſo 1rkſome as general diſcourſes 
when they turn chiefly upon words. — a? 
_ Frequent appeals from hence have been very irkſome to that 
illuſtrious body. Swift 
/ - * 4 
I's a adv. [from irkſome.] Weariſomely ; tediouſ- 
y. 


I'RXSOMENESS. n. . [from irkſome.] Tediouſneſs; weari- 
ſomenc ſs. 

IRON. u. /. [haiarn, Welſh ; Irepn, inen, Saxon; fern, 
Erfe.] 1. A metal common to all parts of the world. 
22 the lighteſt of all metals, except tin, it is conſider- 


Milton. 
Milton. 


ably the hardeſt ; and, when pure, naturally malleable : 
when wrought into ſteel, or when in the impure ftate from 
its firſt fußon, it ig ſcarce malleable. of the other 


I R O 


I R R 


metals are brittle, while they are hot ; but this is moſt mal- IAO“, L. adj. [ironique,” Fr. from irony.] Expreſſiog 


leable as it approaches neareſt to fuſion. The ſpecifick 

avity of iron is to water as 7632 is 1000. It is the only 
— ſubſtance that is atttacted by the loadſtone. Iron 
has greater medicinal virtues than any of the other metals. 
Hill. 2. Any inſtrument or utenfil made of ion: a, a 
flat iron, box iron, or {moothing iron. In this ſenſe it has 
a plural. 3. Chain; ſhackle ; manacle: as, he was put in 
frons. 

(1.) Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shakeſj eare. 


If he ſmite him with an inſtrument of iron, fo that he die, 
he is a murderer. Num. xxxv. 16. 


The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas of a loadſtone, 
and to be ſo drawn is a part of that of iron. Locke. 


Iro'nicaLlLy. adv. (Nom ironical.] 


one thing and-meaning another; ſpeaking by contraries. 

In this fallacy may be compriſed all ironrcal miſtakes, or ex- 
preſſions receiving inverted ſignifications. Brown. 

I take all your ironica! civilities in a literal ſenſe, and ſhall 
expect them to be literally performed. Swift. 
By the uſe of 
irony. . 

Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Delphos to be the 
wiſeſt man of ce, which he would turn from himſelf ro- 
aically, ſaying, There could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wii, and knew it; and 


others were not wiſe, and knew it not. Bacon. 
The dean, i onically grave, 
Still ſhunn'd the fool, and laſh'd the knave. Swift. 


In a piece of 7-92 ore, of a ferrnginous colour, are ſeveral IR ONMO'NGER. n. J. [iron and monger.] A dealer in 
thin plates, placed parallel to each other. Weoodward. , Mon. 


There are incredible quantities of 7ron flag in various parts Ironwood. n. . A kind of wood extremely hard, and 
of the foreit of Dean. Woodward on Foffils., ſo ponderous as to fick in water. It grows in America. 

Iron ore lies in ſtrata. N oo d on Foffils. Robinſon Cruſo. 

I treated of making iron work, and ſteel work. exon. VRoxworrt. n. /. [fideritis, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


(2.) ron of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 8 : 
Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, I'soN v. adj. [irom iron] Made of iron ; partaking of 
Iron. 


Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


O Thou ! whoſe captain I account my ſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 
Put in their hands thy bruiſing iron of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
Th' uſurping helmets of our 2dverfaries. Shakeſ. Rich. III. 
Can'ſt thou fill his ſkin with barbed 7025s, or his head with 


The force they are under is real, and that of their fate but 
imaginary : it is not ſtrange if the rrony chains have more ſoli- 
dity than the contemplative. Hrmmond's Fundamentals. 

Some ſprings of Hun y, highly impregnated with vitrio- 
lick falts, diſſolve the body of one metal, ſuppoſe iron, put 
into the ſpring ; and depoſit, in lieu of the irony particles car- 


fſh-ſpears ? Fob, xli. 7. 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? 

For this with tort'ring ors wreath'd around? Pore. 
(3-) The iron entered into his foul. Pſalms. Common Prayer. 
His feet they hurt with fetters: he was laid in 1-04. Pſ. 
ron. adj. 1. Made of iron. 2. Refembling iron in colour. 
3. Harſh ; ſevere ; rigid; miſerable ; ca!amiions : as, the 
iron age, for an age of hardſhip and wickedne's. Theſe 


ried off, coppery particles. Woodward on Foffls. 
FRONY. n. , ironie. Fr. tegen. A mode of ſpeech in 
which the meaning is contrary to the words : as, Bolingbroke 
was a holy man. 
So grave a body, upon fo folemn an occaſion, ſhould not 
deal in irn, or explain their meaning by contraries. Swif?, 
Inra'oiance. NTA / [frradiance, Fiench ; irradio, Lat.] 
Ixna'pia _y 1. Emiſſion of rays or beains of light up- 


ideas may be found more or leſs in all the quoted ex- 
amples. 4. ladiſſoluble; unbroken. 5. Hard; impene- 
trable | 

(1.) In iron walls they deem'd me not ſecure. 

Shalbeſp. Hen. VI. 

Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. Shaheſfeare*;s Rymeo and Juliet. 
Some are of an iron red, ſhining, and polite ; others not 

polite, but as if powdered with 737 uit. Wood ward. 

Poll-cats and weaſels do a great deal of injury to warrens : 
the way of taking them is in hutches, and 7-71 traps. 

Mor timer. 

(2.) A piece of ſtone of a dark ir02 grey colo, but in ſome 

parts of a ferruginous colour. Weood war d on Feſſils. 

Some of them are of an iron red, and very bright. Mood u. 

(3:) Three vigorous virgins, waiting itil] behind, 
Aſſiſt the throne of th iron ſcepter d king. Craſhaw. 

O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the ſoul of — ſing 
Such notes as warbled to the ſtring, 

Drew iron tears from Pluto's cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek. 

In all my ion years of wars and dangers, 
From blooming youth down to decaying age, 
My fame ne'er knew a ſtain of diſhonour. Rowe. 

Jove cruth the nations with an iron rod, 

And ev'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God. Poe Odyſſey. 

(4-) Raſh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T' exhale bus ſurfeit by irriguous ſleep, 
Imprudent : him death's iron ſleep oppreft. 

(5.) I will converſe with iron witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys none are for me, 
That look into me with conſid” rate eyes. 

To IRON. v. @. [from the noun.] 
won. 2. To ſhackle with irons. 


Milton. 


Phillips. 


Shakeſp. R. III. 
1. To ſmooth with an 


To IR RA“ DIATE. v. a. [irradio, Latin] 


on any object. 2. Beams of light emitted. 

(1. ) The principal affection is its tranſlucency; the 177 atiancy 

and ſparkling, found in many gems, is not diſcoverable in this. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
(2.) Love not the heav'nly ſpirits? Or do they mix 

Irradiance/ virtual, or immediate touch? Milton. 
1. To adorn with 
light emitted upon it; to * 2. To ealighten; to 
illumine; to illuminare. 3. To animate by heat or light, 
4. To decorate with ſhining ornamenrs. 

(1.) When he thus perceives that theſe opicous bodies do 
not hinder the eye from judging light to have equal plenary 
diffuſion through the whole place it :7radiater, he can have no 
difficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be every where 
mingled with light. Digby on Bodies. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace; ſuch an one as 
irraatates and puts a circle of glory about the head of him up- 
on whom it deſcends. South, 

(2.) Celeſtial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow'rs 

Irradiate ; there plant eyes: all miit from thence 
Purge and dilperſe. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 

(3) Ethereal or ſalar heat mutt digeſt, influence, irradiate, 
and put thoſe more ſimple parts of matter into motion. Hale. 

(4-) No weeping orphan faw his fathers ſtore 

Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. 


Pope. 


IRzaD1a'riov. n /. [irradiation, Fr. from irradiate.] x. 


The act of emitting beains of light. 2. Illumination; in- 
tell-Rual light. 

(1.) If light were a body, it ſhould drive away the air, which 
is likewiſe a body, wherever it is admitted; for within the 
whole ſphlere of the irr4d14tion of it, there is no point but light 
1s ak. 3 Digby o Bodies, 

The generation of bodies is not effected by irradiation, or 
anſwerably 3 the propagation of light; but herein a tran- 

* n n 2 


1 


miſſion is made materially from ſome parts, an! ideally from 
every one. Brown's Fuga Errour:, 
(2.) The means of immediate union of theſe intelligible ob- 
jects to the underſtanding, are ſometimes divine and ſupernatu- 
ral, as by immediate irradiation or revelation. Hate. 
IRRATIONAL. adj. {irrationalis, Lat.] 1. Void of rea- 
ſon; void of underſtanding; wanting the diſcourlive 


faculty. 2. Abſurd ; contrary to teaſon. 
(1.) Thus began | 
Outrage from lifeleſs things; but diſcord firſt, 
Daughter of fin, among th irrational 
Death introduc'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He hath eat'n, and lives, 
And knows, and ſpeaks, and reaſons and diſcerns ; 
Ir rational till then. Milter's Paradiſe L5ft. 
(2.) Since the brain is only a part tranſmittent, and tat hu- 
mours oft are precipitated to the lungs before they arrive to the 
brain, no kind of benefit can be effected from fo irrational an 


application. Harvey on Conſumption. 
I ſhall quietly ſubmit, not wiſhing ſo irrational a thing as 
that — 1 ſhould be deceived. Pot e. 
IRA TIONA LIT v. 2. /. [from irrational.) Want of rea- 
ſon 
Inxa'TIONALLY. adv. [from irrational.] Without reaſon ; 
abſurdly. 


InxECLA'IMABLE. adj. [in and reclaimable.) Not to be 
reclaimed ; not to be changed to the better. 
As for obſtinate, irreclaimable, profeſſed enemies, we muſt 
expect their calumnies will continue. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
InxECOnCILABER. adj. [irreconciliabie, Fr. in and recon- 
cilable.] 1. Not to be recalled to kindnels ; not to be ap- 
peaſed. 2. Not to be made conſiſtent: it has with or 
to | 


(1.) Wage eternal war, 
Irreccncilable to our grand foe. Milton. 
A weak unequal faction may animate a government; but 
when it grows equal in ſtrength, and irreconcilibie by animo- 
firy, it cannot end without ſome cxiſis. Temple. 
There are no factions, though irreconcilable to one another, 
that arc not united in their affettion to you. Dryden. 


(2.) A the was {tri Hy virtuous herſelf, fo ſhe always put 
the beit conftrucion en the words and actions ur her neigh- | 
bours, except ahbe toy were z/ recorcriable to the rules of 


honeſty and decor: 1, Artultnet's Hi. of Jabn Bull. 
Since the Kkie 1] oppote ts attended 444.) tuch grots irrecon- 
cilabl ablurdities, 1 proline I need not otier any thing farther 


in jupport of the one, nd root of the other. Kogers. 
T iis effential power of 4: 4 ation or attraction is irrecoa- 
cilable with the Atneiſt s dente of a chaos. Bentley. 


All that can be trandmittid from tie Hturs is wholly unaccount- 
able, and irrecomilable t. any tent ſcience. Benticy. 
IRE CON CILABLENXESS ./. in irreconcilable ] lm— 

poſſibility co be reconciled. 
Ixnxtconci'LaBLY. adv. [trom :rreconci/able ] In a man- 


ner not admitting reconciſiation. 
- uk tw"; hd "ads. Fs bod d 
IRxtcoxnci'LeD. adj [in and reconciled. ] Not atoned. 


A ſervant dies in many 1/7econciled iniquities. Shakeſp. 
IaRECO'VERABLE. adj. in and receverable.] 1. Not to 
be regained ; not to be reſtored or repaired. 2. Not to be 


remedied. 

(1.) Time, in a natural ſenſe, is irrecoverable: the moment 
juſt fled by us, it is impoilibie to recall. Rogers. 

(2.) Ihe irrecoveradb/e loſs of fo many livings of principal 
value. coker. 

It concerns every man, that would not trifle away his foul, 
and fool himſelf into i recoverable mitery, with greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs to enquire. Tillotſon. 

IxxzeEco'veRABLyY. adv. [from irrecoverable.] Beyond re- 
covery ; paſt re pair. 
O dark, dark, dark amid' the blaze of noon; 
Irrecov'rabiy dark, total eclipſe, 
Without all hope of day, Milton's Agoniftes, 


5-0: 


The credit of the Exchequer is i. re-9verably loſt by the laſt 
breach with the bankers. Ten ie. 
InxEvu'cizle. adj. (in and reducible.) Not to be brought 
or reduced. 
Theſe obſervations ſcem to argue the corpulcles of air to be 
irreduci5le into water. Ecyle. 

[rrREFrAGARILITY. = /. [irom irrefrag.bie] Strength 
cf argnmen! not to be refuted. 

IRRLFRA'GABLE. adj. [irrefrog Lilis, ſchool Latin; irre- 
frag ible, Fr.] Nat to be confuted : fupcriour to arpumen- 
tal 6ppoG ion. 

Strong and i: reragable the evidences of Chriſtianity muſt 


be : they who reſiſted them would refiſt every thing. 
Atterbury Ser mit. 


The danger of introducing unexperienced men was urged as 

an irre a gabe reaſon for workiag by flow degrees. SU. 

IRxzrrA'GABLY. ads, [irom irrefragable.] With force 
above confuration. 

That they denied a future ſtate is evident from St. Paul's 
reaſonings, which are of no force but only on that ſuppoſition, 
as Origen largely and ir refr agably proves. Atterbury. 

InxEru'TABLE. adj. [irrefutabilis, Latin.] Not io be 
overthrown by argument. 

IRRE'GULAR. adj. [irregulier, Fr. irregulavis, Latin. ] 
t. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. 2. Immethodical; 
not confined to any certain rule or order. 3. Not being 
according to the laws of virtue. A ſoft word for vi- 
tious. | 

(1. The am'rous youth 

Obtain'd of Venus his defire, 


65 irregular his fire. Prior. 
2.) This motion ſeems excentrique and irregular t 
well to be reſiſted or quieted. I — 
Regular 
Then moſt, when moſt irrezu/ar they ſeem. Milton. 


The numbers of pindari are wild and 7 r 
ſometimes fra harſh and uncooth. = 
IRxREGULA'RITY. n. /. [irregularite, Fr. from irregular.; 
1. Deviation from rule. 2. Neglect of method and order. 
3. Inordinate practice; vice. 
(2.) This irrezularity of its unruly and tumultuous motion 
might atford a beginning unto the common opinion. Brow. 
As theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown together with 
ſo much irregulari:y and contuſion, they form a great variety of 
hollow bottoms. Audion on Italy. 
(3-) Religion is ſomewhat lefs in danger of corruption, while 
the ſinner acknowledges the obligations of his x ava and is 
aſhamed of his irre, ularities. Rogers. 
Inxe'GULARLy. adv. | from irregular.]- Without obſerya- 
tion of rule or method. 
———— Phaeton, 
By the wild courſes of his fancy drawn, 
From Eaſt to Welt jyregalariy hurl'd, 


Firtt ſet on fire himlelf, and then the world. Dryden ; 
Yours 1s a foul irregularly great, — 
Which wanting temper, yet aboùnds with heat. Dryden. 


It may give ſome light to thoſe whoſe concern for their little 
ones makes them io irregularly bold as to conſult their own rea- 
ſon, in the education of their children, rather than to rely upon 


old cuſtom. : Lacke.. 
To Ire 'GULaTE. v. 2. [from in and regula, Latin] To 
make irregular ; to d forder. 
Its fluctuations are but motions ſubſervient, which winds 
ſhelves, and every interjacency irregulates. Brown. 
IRRE'LATIVE. adj. [in and relativus, Latin.] Having no 
reference to any thing; fingle ; unconnected. 
Separated by the voice of God, things in their ſpecies came 
out in uncommunicated varieties, and irrelative ſeminalities. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
InzELYG1ON. . / [irreligion, Fr. in and religion.] Con- 
tempt of religion; impiety. 


I R R 
The wenpons with which I combat i/religion are already con- 


ſecrated. Dryden. 
We behold every inſtance of prophaneneſs and irreligion, 
not only committed, but defended and gloried in. Rogers. 


Inxeii'Grous. adj. {irrligieux, Fr. in and religious | 1. 
Contemning religion; impious. 2. Contrary to reli- 
gion 


(r.) The iſſue of an irreligiout Moor. Shakeſp. 
Whoever ſees theſe irre/r7ious men, 
With burthen of a ſickneſs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 

And vowing of their fouls to ev ry faint. Davies. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of the impious, 
and irreligious. Scuth, 

(2.) Wherein that Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God 
in any ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to direct, but may be let 
paſs as needleſs to be conſulted with, we judge it profane, im- 
pious, and irreligious to think. Hecker. 

Might not the queen's domeſticks be obliged to avoid ſwear- 
ing, and irrelig ious profane diſcourſe ? Swift. 

IaxtL1'GiovsLy. adv. [from irreligious.] With impiety ; 
with irreligion. 
Iant'MEaBLE. adj. [irremeabilis, Lat.] Admitting no 
return. 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. | Dryden. 
IaxeMEDIABLE, adj. [irremediable, Fr. in and remediab e. 
Admitting no cure; not to be remedied. 

They content themſelves with that which was the irremediable 
error of former times, or the neceſſity of the preſent hath caſt 
upon them. Hooker. 

A ſteady hand, in military affairs, is more requiſite than in 
peace, becauſe an error committed in war may prove irreme- 
diable. Bacon. 

Whatever he — 1 about, unleſs it lead to ſome fatal 


and irremediable miſchiet, be ſure you adviſe only as a friend. 
Locke. 
InxeEmr piaBly. adv. [from irremediable.] Without 


Cure. 

It happens to us 1remediably and inevitably, that we may 
perceive the: accidents are not the fruits of our labour, but 
gifts of Gol. Taylor's Worthy Coummunicant. 

In xemis51BLE. ad, [in and remitto, Lat. irremiſfible, 
French] Not te be pardoned. 
Janemi 5SIBLENESS. n. /. [from irremiſfible.} The qua- 


lity of being not to be pardoned. 
Thence ariles the aggravation and irr emſfrbleneſs of the fin. 
S Hammond on Fundamentalcr. 


Ix xemo'vatle. adj. [in and remove.] Not to be moved; 


not to be changed. 
— — He is irremovable, 
Reſolv' d tor flight. Shakeſp. Winter's Tate. 
IAN ENO WN ED. adj. [in and renown.] Void of honour. 


We now ſay, unrenowned. 
For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fanie 
To fluggith floth and ſenſual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. Fairy Queen. 
Inz 2 '?ARABLE. adj. [irreparubilis, Lat. irreparable, Pt.] 


Not to he recovered ; not to be repaired. 


irreparable is the loſs, and Patience ſays it is not paſt her 
cure. Shakeſp. Tempef. 
Toil'd with loſs irreparable. Milton. 


It is an irre arable injuſtice we are guilty of, when we are 
prejudiced by the looks of thoſe whom we do not know. 
Addiſon. 


innocence cannot miſs of the divine and that the 
only 10s /-reparatle is that of our probity. Garth. 
IRT rankankly. adv. [fiom irreparable.] Without te- 

covert; «hour amenis. 
Boyle. 


Such adventures befall artiſts irrepar ably. 


The ftory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that piety and 


1 


The cutting off that time induſtry an! gifts, whereby ſhe 
would be nourithed, were if reſarably injurious to her. 
Decay of Piety. 
InztPLEVIABLE. 42 5. [in and rep er.] Not to be te- 
ceemed. A law term. | 
Inzepatne NSIBLE. 25. [irreprehe ſible, Fr. irrepreben- 
fibrlis, Latin.] -Exempt from blame. 
Is - PREHE NSIBLY. ado. [from irreprebenſible.] Without 
ame. 
InxeyRESENTABLE. adj. [in and repreſent.] Not to be 
9 by any repreſentation. 
's irrefreſentable nature doth hold againſt making im 
of God. Stuling fleet. 
IrztyRO'ACHABLE. adj. is and reproachable.) Free from 
bli me ; free from reproach. 8 
He was a ſerious ſincere Chriſtian, of an innocent, irreproach- 
able, nay, exemplary life. Atterbury. 
Their prayer may be, that they may raiſe up and breed as 
irre able a young family as their parents have done. 
Pope. 
InxtPrROACHABLY. adv. [from irreproachable.] Without 
blame ; without reproach. 
Inxryro'vEaBLE. adj. [in and reproveable.] Not to be 
blamed ; irreproachable. 


IaxesISTIBI'LITY. . /. [from irref/tible.] Power or 
force above oppoſition. 

The doctrine of irre/ftibility of grace, if it be acknowledged, 

there is nothing to he affixt to gratitude. Hammond. 


IAAESsISTIBLE. adj, (irreſiſtible, Fr. in and reſtible.} 
Superiour to oppoſition. 
Fear doth ww from an apprehenſion of the Deity, indued 
with irreſiſlible power to hurt; and is of all affections, anger 
excepted, the unapteſt to admit conference with reaſon. 


Hooker. 
| In mighty quadrate join'd 

Of union irreſiſlible. ; Milton. 

Fear of God is inward acknowled t of an holy juſt Be- 
ing, armed with almighty and irreſ:flible power. Tillotſon. 

There can be no difference in the ſubjects, where the ap- 
plication is almighty and irreſiſtible, as in creation. Kogers. 

IaxesI'STIBLY. adv. [from irreſiſtible.] In a manner 
not to be oppoſed. | 

God irreſifiibly fways all manner of events on earth. 

| — 2 

Fond of pleaſing and endearing ourſelves to thoſe we rank, 
we are ir7eſ:fibly led into the fame inclinations and averſions 
with > Kegers. 

Inxes1'sTLESS. adj. [A barbarous ungrammatical con 
junction of two negatives.] Irrefiſtible ; teſiſtleſs. 

Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irreſi/leſs flame 
Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. Granuwille. 

Inxe's0LUBLE. adj. [in and reſolubilis, Latin.] Not to be 
broken; not to be diſſolved. 

In factitious ſal armoniac the common and urinous falts are 
ſo well mingled, that both in the open fire and in ſubliming 
veſſels they riſe together as one ſalt, which ſeems in ſuch veſſeis 
irreſcluble by fire alone. Boyle. 

Ixae'SoLUBLENESS. n. . [from irreſoluble.] Reſiſtance 
to ſeparation of the parts. 

1 has this confeſſion of the irreſolublencſs of dia- 
monds. Rc y!e. 

Ixxes0'LvEDLy. adv. [in and reſolved} Without 
determination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ſtrange to hear me 
ſpeak fo rrreſolyedly concerning thoſe things, which ſome take 
to be the elements, and others the principles of all mixed bodies. 

Boyle. 
Inxe's0LUTE. adj. [irreſo/u, Fr. in and reſolute.] Not xt 
ſtant in purpoſe ; not determined. 


ſettled 


1 


Were he evil us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an in eſolute purpoſe, Shakeſp. Henry VIIT. 
Fim, after long debate, irreſolute | 
Ot thoughts revolv'd, 21 — * choſe 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp o in whom 
To enter. 7" Milton's Par. Left. 
To make reflections upon what is paſt, is the part of inge- 
nious but irreſc/ute men. Temple. 
So Myrrha's mind, impell'd on either ſide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 
Irrejolute on which ſhe ſhould rely, 
At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix d to die. Dryden. 
Inx:'s0LUTELY. adv. [from irreſolute.] Without firmneſs 
of mind ; without determined purpoſe. 


Inxez$SoLvU'T1ION. nm. /. [irreſolution, Fr. in and reſola tion.] 
Want of firmneſs of mind. 

It hath moſt force upon things that have the lighteſt motion, 
and therefore upon the ſpirits of men, and in them upon ſuch 
affections as move lighteſt ; as upon men in fear, or men in 
irreſolution. Bacon's Natural Hiſto y. 

Irreſclution on the ſchemes of life, which offer themſelves to 
our choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are the greateſt 
cauſes of all our unhappineſs. Addi ſon. 

IaRESs TE“ CTIVE. adj. in and reſpective] Having no re- 
gard to any citcumſtances. ; | 

Thus did the Jew, by perſuading himſelf of his particular 
irreſſedti ue election, think it fafe to run into all fins. Ham. 

ccording to this doctrine, it muſt be reſolved wholly into 
the abſolute irreſpecii ve will of God. Bacon. 


Inxeset'cTIVELY. adv. [from irreſpective.] Without 


regard to circumſtances. : 
| e is convinced, that all the promiſes belong to him abſo- 
lutely and irreſpeftively. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


InxeTRIEVABLE. adj. [in and retrieve.] Not to be re- 
paired ; irrecoverable ; irreparable. 


TIxxeETRIE VABLY. adv. [from ir retrievable.] Irreparably ; 


irrecoverably. : 

It would not defray the charge of the extraction, and there- 
fore muſt have been all irretrievably loſt, and uſeleſs to man- 
kind, was it not by this means coll . Woodward. 

Tanre VERENCE. . /. [irreverentia, Lat. irreverence, Fr. 
in and reverence.] 1. Want of reverance ; want of ve- 
neration ; want of reſpet. 2. State of being diſregard- 
ed. 

(z.) Having ſeen our ſcandalous irreverence towards God's 

worſhip in general, tis eaſy to make application to the ſeveral 
of it. Decay of Piety. 
They were a fort of attributes, with which it was a matter 
of religion to ſalute them on all occaſions, and which it was an 
irreverence to omit. | Pope. 
(2.) The concurrence of the houſe of peers in that fury, can 
be imputed to no one thing more than to the irreverence and 
ſcorn 32 jalldy in, who had been always looked up- 
on there as the oracles of the law. Clarendon. 

IAAF (NE RENT. adj. [irreverent, Fr. in and reverent.] Not 
paying due homage or reverence ; not expreſſing or con- 
ceiving due veneration or reſpect. 

As our fear excludeth not that boldneſs which becometh 
faints, ſo, if our familiarity with God do not favour of fear, 
it draweth too near that irreverent confidence wherewith true 
humility can never ſtand. Hocker. 

Knowledge men ſought for, and covered it from the vulgar 
ſort as jewels of ineſtimable price, fearing the irreverent con- 
ſtruction of the ignorant and irreligious. Ralergh. 

; Witneſs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the ark ; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 

Servant of ſervants, on his vitious race. Milton. 
Swearing, and the 777everent uſing the name of God in com- 
mon difcourſe, is another abuſe of the tongue. Ray. 
If an irreverent expreſſion or thought too wanton are crept 


IR R 
into my verſes, through my inadvertency, let their authors be 


anſwerable for them. Dryden. 
IX ET VERENTLY. adv. [from irreverent.] Without due 
teſpect or veneration. 
"Tis but an ill eflay of reverence and godly fear to uſe the 
goſpel irreverently. Government of the Tongue. 
Inxtve'rsSIBLE. adj. [in and reverſe.] Not to be recalled; 
not to be changed. 
The fins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be produced be- 
fore men and angels, and an eternal i-7everſible ſentence be 


pronounced. Kogers. 
Inxetve'rSIBLY.: adv, [from irreverſi:le.] Without 
Change. 


The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily confined to the 
doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned that great ſcandal in the 
church, at which ſo many myriads of ſolifidians have ſtum- 
bled, and fallen e by conceiving heaven a reward of 
true opinions. Hammend on Fundamental. 

IX RE“ VOCABLE. adj. [irrewvocabilis, Latin; irrevocable, 
French] Not to be recalled; not to be brought back; 
not to be teverſed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 


That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. Shakeſd. 


Firm and irrevccabie is my doom, 


Which I have upon her. Shakeſp. Ac you like it. 
That which is — + nin and irrevocable, — do 
but trifle that labour in paſt matters. — 
The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, 
And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 
Irrevecable, that his regal throne - 
For ever ſhall endure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


By her irrevocable fate, 

War ſhall the country walte and change the ſtate, Dryden. 
The other victor flame a moment ſtood, 

Then fell, and lifeleſs left th' extinguiſh'd wood ; 

For ever loſt, th' irrevocable light 

Forſook the black ning coals, and funk tonight. Dryden. 
Each facred accent bears eternal weight, 


And each irrevocable word is fate. Pofe. 
Inxet'vocaBLy. adv." [from irrevocable.} Without re- 
call. 
If air were kept out four or five minutes, the fire would be 
irrevocably extinguiſhed. B:yle. 


To TRRIGATE. v. a. (irrige, Latin.] To wet; to moiſ- 
ten; 1 ; 

The » Which is one of the princi of the body, 
doth continually irrigate, n ſupple MN 
the —_— to Fs — on the Creation. 

a bu near 

With which, in — interrupted ſleep, 18 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate | 

Their dry furr'd tongues. A. Phillips. 

Ixr1Ga' TION. u. /. [from irrigate.] The act of watering 
or moiſtening. 

Help 6f ground is by watering and irrigation. Bacon. 

Ixx1'cuovs. adj. [from irrigate.] 1. Watery ; watered. 
2. Dewy ; moiſt. Phillips ſeems to have miſtaken the 
Latin phraſe i-riguus ſopor. 

(1.) ———— The flow'ry 

Of ſome irriguous valley fpreads her ſtore. Milton. 

Dry'd an * and thought 

T' exhale his ſurfeit by irriguous ſleep: 

Imprudent ! him 's iron ſleep oppreſt. Phillips. 

Innx1i's10n. n. /. [irrifie, Lat. irriſen, French.] The act 
of laughing at another. 

Ham, by his indiſcreet and unnatural irriſion, and ing 
of his father, incurs his curſe. Woodward. 

To RRITATE. v. @. [irrito, Latin; irriter, F rench.] 
1. To provoke; to teaze ; to exaſperate. 2. To fret; 
to put into motion or by any irregular or unaccuſ- 
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1 


tomed ecmect ; to ſtimulate ; to vellicate. 3. To heigh- 
ten ; to agitate; to enforce. : 

(1.) The earl, ſpeaking to the freeholders in imperious lan- 
guage, did not irritate the people. Bacon, Henry VII. 

Laud's power at court could not qualify hin to go 3 
with that difficult reformation, whilit he had a fuperior in the 
church, who, having the reins in his hand, could flacken them, 
and was thought to be the more remiſs to ir7iate his cholerick 


diſpoſition. Clarendon. 
(2.) Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and irritateth — 
acon. 


(3.) Air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and maketh it 
burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in froſty weather. Bacon. 
When they are collected, the heat becometh more violent 
and irritate, and * — * ſweat. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
— ous' 
By daſh of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious ſpring. Thomſon's Summer. 
IxratTa'TION, . , [irritatio, Latin; irritation, French ; 
from irritate.] 1. Provocation; exaſperation. 2. Sti- 
mulation ; vellication. 
(2.) Violent affections and 17itations of the nerves, in any 
part of the body, is cauſed by ſomething acrimonious. Arbuth. 
Irs u/erTion. mn. .. [irruption, Fr. irruptio, Latin] 1. 
Tre act of any thing forcing an entrance. 2. Iuroad ; 
burſt of invaders into any place. 
(r.) I refrain, too ſuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laſt too ſoon; 
Leſt evil tidings, with too rude irrup tion, 
Hitting thy aged ear, ſhould pierce too deep. Milton. 
They are frequent inundations made in maritime countries by 
the irruption of the fea. Burnet. 
A full and ſudden irruption of thick melancholick blood into 
the heart puts a ſtop to its pulſation. Harvey. 
(2.) Notwithſtandin the irruſ tions of the barbarous nations, 
one can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful a foil ſhould become fo 
miſerably unpeopled. Addiſon on Italy. 
Is. ſir, Saxon. See To Be.] 1. The third perſon ſingu- 
lar of To be : I am, thou art, he 7s. 2. It is ſometimes 
exprefſed by 's. 
1.) He that ij of God, heareth God's words. 
Fobn, viii. 47. 
Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil; neither 7s 
it in them to do good. Fer. x. 5. 
My thought, whoſe murther yet i but fantaſtical, 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Is fraother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing 15, 
But what 7s not. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
(2.) There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting. 
Shakeſjeare. 
Iscnia'Dick. adj, [7o500, ior Wc ; iſchiadique, Fr.] In 
anatomy, an epithet given to the crural vein; in pathology, 
the i/chiadick paſſion is the cut in the hip, or the ſciatica. 
Iscyuny. n. . [ionxzgia, lex and Bgev, urine ; iſchurie, 
Fr. iſcburia, — A ſtoppage of urine, whether by 
gravel or other cauſe. 
IscHure'TiICx. mn. /. [iſchuretique, Fr. from iſchary.] 
Such medicines as force urine when ſuppreſſed. 
Is A. [irc, Saxon.] 1. A termination added to an adjeQive 
to expreſs diminution, a ſmall degree, or incipient ftate of 
any quality: as, bluiſh, tending to blue; brightiſh, ſome- 


what bright. 2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination 
of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: as, Swediſh, Daniſob; 


the Daniſh territories, or territories of the Danes. 3. It 
likewiſe notes participation of the qualities of the ſubſtan- 
tive to which it is added: as foal, fooli/h; man, manniſb; 
rogue, rogu: ſh. 

V'sicLE. #. /. [More properly icicle, from ice; but ice 
ſhould rather be written #/e ; irr, Saxon.] A pendent 


ſhoot of ice. 
Do you know this lady ? 
— The moon of Rome; chaſte as the ici 
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That's eurdled by the froſt from pureſt ſnow | 


Hanging on Dian's temple. | Sherbeſp. 
r he Frotts and ſnows her tender body ſpare ; 
Thoſe are not limbs for :/icles to tear. Dr 


Is1*6La'ss. n. [from ice, or ſe and glaſs ; ichthyacella, 
Lat.] Jfnglaſs is a tough, firm, and light ſubſtance, of 
a whintſh colour, and in tome degree traniparent, much re- 
ſembling glue. The fiſk from which :/ng/aſs is prepared, 
is one of the cartilagizous kind: it gos io eighteen and 
twenty feet in length, and greatly retembles the ſturgeon. 
It is ftequent in the Danube, the Boriſthenes, the Volga, 
and the larger rivers of Europe. From the inteſtines of 
this fiſh the i/*ngleſe is prepared by boiling. 

Hill's Mat. Med. 

The cure of putrefaction requires an incraſſating diet, as all 
viſcid broths, hartſhorn, ivory, and ing. Floyer. 
Sonie make it clear by reiterated fermentations, and others, 
by additions, as i/ing laſs. Nor timer's Hujlandry. 

VsinGLass Stone. n. /. A foſſil which is one of the pureſt 
and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies. The maiſes ate of a 
brownith or reddiſh colour; but when the plates are ſe- 
parated, they are perfectly colourleſs, and more bright 
and pellucid than the fneft glaſs. It is found in Muſcovy, 
Perfia, the iſland of Cyprus, in the Alps and Apennines, 
and the mountains of Germany. Hill's Materia Medica. 

VSLAND. . / {inſula, Latin; iſola, Italian; ealand, 
Erſe. It is pronounced iland] A ttact of land ſurrounded 
by water. 255 

He will this iſand home in his pocket, and give it his 
N 5 . 
bring forth more iſlandt. 
Within a long receſs there hes a bay, 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, | 
And forms a port. a Dryden. 
and of bliſs ! amid” the ſubject ſeas. Tomi en. 

VsLanDtr. . ſ. [from land. Pronounce ilander.] An 

inhabitant of a country ſurtounded by water. 
We, as all i andere, are lunares, or the moon's men. Camd. 
Your dinner, and the generous iflanders 
By you invited, do attend your preſence. Shateſp. 
There are many bitter ſayings againſt ander, in general, 
2 them as fierce, treacherous, and unhoſpitable : 
thoſe who live on the continent have fuch frequent intercourſe 
with men of different religions and languages, that they become 
more kind than thoſe who are the inhabitants of an iſland. 
Addiſon's Freebolger , 


And ſowing the kernels of it in the fea, 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


A race of rugged mariners are theſe, 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſt'rous as their ſeas ; 
The native 1/ſanders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope's Odyſſey. 
IsLE. n. /. lie, French; inſula, Latin. Pronounce te. ] 
1. An iſland; a country ſurrounded by water. 2. [Writ- 
ten, I think, corruptly for ai/e, from «ile, French, from 
ala, Latin, the ai/e being probably at firſt only a wing or 
fide walk. It may come likewiſe from alle, French, a 
walk.] A ag wok in a church, or publick building. 
: inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the feat royal of this famous /e. 
The dreadful fight 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 
Seas ſtain'd with gore I fing, advent'rous toil, 
And how theſe monſters did diſarm an i/te. IFatler. 
(2.) Oer the twilight groves and duſky caves, 
Long founding i/es and intermingled graves, 
Blac Melancholy fits, Pofe. 
ISopzRIMETRICAL. n. / [tee, wiz, and Arge]! In 
geometry, are ſuch figures as have equal perimeters or 
circumſerences, of which the circle is the greateſt. 


I.) — 


Shateſp. Rich. III. 


Harris. 
Iso'scELEs. n. / [iſoſcele, Fr. or equiang!/ar triangle.] 
That which hath only two fides equal. Harris. 


VSSUE. . / [ifſue, French.] 1. The act of paſſing out. 
2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. 3. Event; conle+ 


ES 


quence 
duced fron; premiſes. 6. A fontanel; a vent made in a 
muſcle for the diſcharge of humours. 7. Evacuation. 8. 
Progeny ; offspring. 9. [In law.] Iſſue hath divers ap- 
plications in the common law : ſometimes uſed for the 
children begotten between a man and his wife; ſometimes 
for profits growing from an amercement, fine, or expences 
of ſuit ; ſometime for profits of lands or tenements ; ſome- 
time for that point of matter depending in ſuit, where- 
upon the parties join and put their cauſe to the trial of 
the juty. {ſue is either general or ſpecial : genei al ifue 
ſeemeth to be that whereby it is referred to the jury to 
bring in their verdict, whether the defendant have done 
any ſuch thing as the plaintiff layeth ro his charge. The 
ſpecial iſſue then muſt be that, where ſpecial matter being 
alleged by the defendant for his defence, both the parties 
join thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a demurrer, it i! be 
gueſtio juris, or to trial by the juiy, if it be queſtio fad. 
Corel. 

(2.) Unto the Lord belong the iſſues from death. Pſabns. 
Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable whilit in 
motion, as the only means to find an i ue out of this difficulty. 
| , Digby on Bodies. 


We might have eaſily prevented thoſe great returns of mo- 


ney to France; and if it be true the French are fo impove- 
ritked, in what condition mult they have been, if that i/ue of 
wealth had been ſtopped ? Swift. 
N (3.) — Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine i ſſues. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
If I were ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the i ſue doubted, 
Whereot the execution did cry out 
Againſt, the non-performance, twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
But let the :/ue correſpondent prove 


To — innings of each enterprize. Fairfax. 
If — _ upon this if, that God ſhould never 
ent ſin till man deſerved it, the beſt would fin, and fin 
nes ever. South, 
The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will be found the i/ues of 
chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many lucky hits of a roving 
. Huth. 
Our preſent condition is better for us in the i ſue, than that 
uninterrupted health and ſecurity that the Atheiſt * Ft 
| ＋ 
He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pretence of 
ws him publickly executed after theſe wars, of which they 
hope For a ſoon and proſperous i ue. . Sidney. 
What i/ue of my love remains for me 
How wild a paſſion works within my breaſt ! 
With what prodigious flames am I poſſeſt . 
Homer, at a loſs to bring difficult matters to an iſſue, lays 


his hero aſleep, and this ſolves the difficulty. Broome. 
5.) I am to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
ber iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
(6-) This tumour in his left arm was cauſed by ftrift binding 
of his iſſue. Wiſeman. 


(.) A woman was diſeaſed with an ſue of blood. 
Mat. ix. 20, 
($.) O nation miſerable ! 
Since that the trueſt i ſſue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiction ſtands accurſt. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Nor where Abaſſin kings their iſſue guard, 


Mount Amara, though this by ſome ſuppos d 

True iſe, under the ZEthiop line 

By Nilus' head. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 


Was blefs'd with no male i/ue to ſucceed, Dryden's Ex. 


The frequent productions of moniters, in all the ſpecies of 
animals, and ſtran iſſues of human birth, carry with them 
difficulties, not to conſiſt with this hypotheſis. Locke, 


To i'SSus. v. 4. 
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4 Termicaties ; concluſion. 5. Sequel de- To Iss vt. v. n. [from the noun ; iſſer, Fr. uſcire, Tralian.] 


1. To come out; to paſs out of any place. 2. To make 
an eruption ; to break out. 3. To proceed as an off- 
ſpring. 4. To be produced by any fund. 5. To run out 


in lines. 


(r.) Waters I ued out from under the threſhold of the houſe. 
Ezek. 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches there i/ueth out 
a gummy juice. Kaleigh's Hiflory. 
Waters i//u'd from a cave. Milton, 

Ere Pallas i//u'4 from the thunderer's head, 
Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs d her ancient right. Pope. 
(2.) Three of maſter Ford's brothers watch the door with 
piſtols, that none ſhould 7/ue out, otherwiſe you might ſlip 


away. Shake 1] þ . 
See that none hence iſſue forth a ſpy. Milton. 
Haſte, arm your Ardeans, i ue to the plain; 

With faith to friend, aſſault the Trojan train. Dryden. 
At length there iſfu a, from the grove behind, 
A fair aſſembly of the female kind. N Dryden. 


A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms ; 
Straight :/ue through the ſides aſſembling fwarms. Dryden. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their fails, and i ue on the land. Pofe's Odyſſey. 


(3-) Of thy ſons that ſhall i ue from thee, which thou ſhalt 
beget, ſhall they take away. 2 Kings, xx. 18. 


(4.) Theſe al s iſſued out of the offerings made to the 
altar, and were payable to the prieſthood. Aylife's Parergon. 

(5.) Pipes, made with a belly towards the lower end, and 
then i ſuing into a ſtraight concave again. Baco:. 
1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. 2. To 
ſend out judicially or authoritatively. This is the more 
frequent ſenſe. It is commonly followed by a particle, ot 
or forth. | 


(1.) A weak d of heat is not able either to digeſt the 
parts or to iſſue the ſpirits. Bacoi's Natural Hiftary. 
The commiſſioners ſhould i ue money out to no other ule. 
Temple. 

(2-) If the council i/ued out any order againſt them, 27 
the king ſent a proclamation for their repair to their houſes, ſome 


nobleman publiſhed a proteſtation. Clarendon, 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god: 
Here he gives audience, iſſuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. Dr den. 


In vai the er iſſues out commands, 
In vain the trembling failors ply their hands ; 
The tempeſt unforeſcen prevents their care. Dryden. 
They conftantly wait in court to make a due return of what 
they have done, and to receive ſuch other commands as the 
judge ſhall i ue forth. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


I's8veLEss. adj. [from iſſue.) Having no offspring; want- 


ing deſcendants. 
g Carew, by virtue of this entail, ſucceeded to Hugh's por- 
tion, as dying #/ſueleſs. Careu Survey of Cornwall 
4 3 x. have done fin ; | | 
or which eav'ns, taking angry note, 
Have left me i/ueleſs. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


I'TraMus. n. / [ifhmus, Lat.] A neck of land Joining 


the peninſula to the continent. 
There is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, which join- 
eth by an iſbmus to the land, and is impregna — bly fortifi ed. 
a Sandys*s Travels. 
The n empire ſtretcheth northward to that ifþmus be 
tween the Euxine and the Caſpian ſeas. | 
: Brerewood on Languages. 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother 
Thou weak built i//þmus, that do'ſt proudly riſe 
Up betwixt two eternities, 
et can ſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain ;' 
But broken and o'erwhelm'd the ocean meets again. Cowley, 


— 
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Our church of England ſtands as Corinth between two ſeas, 
and there are ſome buſy in cutting the ;fþmus, to let in both at 
once upon it. Stillingfleet. 

Cleomenes thinking it more adviſeable to fortify, not the 
i/ihmus, but the mountains, put his defign in execution. Creech. 

Plac'd on this ifhmus of a middle | wing 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great. Pore. 


IT. pronoun. [Pic, Saxon.] 1. The neutral demonſtra- 


tive, Uſed in ſpeaking of things. For it, our ancel- 
tors uſed he, as the neutral pronoun; and for its they 
uſed his. Thus in the Accidence, a noun adjefive is that 
which cannot and by himſelf, but requireth another word 
to be joined w th him to fhew his fignification. 2. It is 
uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a perſon or affair. 3. It is 
uſed for the thing; the matter; the affair. It is ſome- 
times exprefſed by 't. 5. It is uſed — after neu- 
tral verbs, to give an emphaſis. 6. Sometimes applied fa- 
miliarly, Iudicrouſly, or rudely to perſons. 7. I is ſome- 
times uſed of the firſt or ſecond perſon, ſometimes of 
more. This mode of ſpe2ch, though uſed by good au- 
thours, and ſupported by the // @ of the French, has yet 
an appearance of barbariſm. 


(1.) Nothing can give that to another which it hath not it- 
ſelt. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 

Will our great anger learn to ſtoop ſo low? 

I know it cannot. Cowley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 

Thou who maſter art of it. Cowley. 
His ſon, it may be, dreads no harm; 

But kindly waits his father's coming home. Flatman. 
The time will come, it will, when you ſhall know 

The rage of love. Dryden. 


How can I ſpeak ? or how, fir, can you hear? 
Iinagine that which you would moſt deplore, 


And that which I would ſpeak, is it or more. Dryden. 
A mind fo furniſhed, what reaſon has it to acquieſce in its 
concluſons ? Locke. 


The glory which encompaſſed them covered the place, and 
darted zts rays with fo muci ſtrength, that the whole fabrick 
began to melt. Addiſon's Freetolder. 

If we find a greater good in the preſent conſtitution, than 
would have accrued either from the total privation of it, or 
from other frames and ſtrutuies, we may then reaſonably con- 
clude, that the preſent conſtitution procceded from an intelli- 
gent and good being, that formed it that particular way out of 
choice. Bentley. 

(2.) How is it with our general? | 

—-— Even fo 

As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 

And with his charity ſlain; Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

.) *—— Its come to pals, 

That tractable obedience is a flave 

To each incenſed will. 

(4.) He rallied, and again fell to ?; 

For catching toe by nearer foot, 


He lifted with ſuch might and ſtrength, 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


As would have hurl'd him thrice his length. | Hudibras. 
The deſign, it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful imputatien of 
antry Fut. 


5.) If Abraham brought all with him, it is not probable 
that he meant to walk it back again for his pleaſure. MKaleigh. 
The Lacedemonians, at the ſtraights of Thermopylz, when 
their arms failed them, fought it out with their nails and teeth. 


Dryden. 
I have often ſeen people laviſh 1? profuſely in tricking up 
their children, and yet ſtarve their minds. Locke. 


The mole courſes it not on the ground, like the rat or 
mouſe, bur lives under the earth. Addijon, Steflatcr. 

Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſunt it, 

If folly grows romantick, I mult paint 77. Poſ e. 
(6. Let us after him, 

Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerleſs Kinſman.  Shakeſp. Machbet', 
Do, child, go to it grandam, — 

Give dam kingdom, and ts w1 

Give 2 him. Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
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(7.) Who was't came by ? 
Ti two or three, my lord, that bring you word 


Macduff is fled to England. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
City, 

'Tis I, that made th ike. Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 

'Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul. Pope. 


ITCH. . [vie pa, Saxon.] 1. A cutaneous diſeaſe ex- 


tremely contagious, which overſpreads the body with 
{ſmall puſtules filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed as mi- 
croſcopes have diſcovered by a ſmall animal. It is cured 
by ſulphur. 2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, 


which is eaſed by rubbing. 3. A conſtant teazing deſire. 


(r.) Luſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 
That gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And drown themſelves in riot, itcher, blains. Shak. Timon. 
The Lord will ſmite thee with the ſcab and with the zech, 
whereof thou can'ſ not be healed. Deut. xxvill. 27. 
As if divinity had catch'd 
Th: itch, on purpoſe, to be ſcratch'd. Hudibras. 
(3-) A certain itch of meddling with other peoples matters, 
puts us upon ſhifting. - LEſtrange. 
He had ſtill pedigree in his head, and an itch of being 
thought a divine king. Dryden. 
From ſervants company a child is to be kept, not by prohibi- 
tions, for that will but give him an itch after it, but by other 
ways. Locke. 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All Enow tis virtue; for he thinks them knaves : 
When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All fee tis vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe. Pofe. 


To Itcn. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To feel that uneaſi- 


neſs in the ſkin which is removed by rubbing. 2. To 
long ; to have continual defire. This ſenſe appears in the 
quoted examples, though ſome of them are equivocal. 

(1.) A troubleſome itching of the part was occaſioned by 
want of tranſpiration. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

My right eye itches ; ſome good luck is near; 

Perhaps my ; nous may appear. Dryden. 
(2.) "Maſter Shallow, you have yourſelf been a 2 fighter, 
though now a man of peace. — Mr. Page, though now I be 
old, and of peace, if I ſee a ſword out, my finger itcher to 


make one. Shakeſp. 
Caſſius, you yourſelf 
Are much condemn'd to have an if palm, 
To ſell and mart your offices for gold. Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
The Itching ears, being an epidemick diſeaſe, give fur op- 


portunity to every mountebank. Decay of Fiety. 
All ſuch have till an itct1i18 to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Poe. 


I'rcuy. adj. [from itch.] Infected with the itch. 
ITEM. adv. ([Latin.] Alſo. A word uſed when any ar- 


ticle is added to the former. 


ITEM. „ . 1. A new article. 2. A hint; an innuendo. 


(1.) I cauld have looked on him without the help of admi- 
ration, though the catalogue of his endowments had been table. 
by his fide, and I to peruſe him by tems. Shake. 

(2.) If this diſcourſe have not concluded our weakneſs, I 
have one item more of mine : if knowledge can be found, I 
muſt loſe that which I thought I had, that there is none. Glan d. 


Tal'TERATE. v. 4. [itero, Lat] 1. To repeat; to utter 


again ; to inculcate by frequent mention. 2. To do ovcr 
again. 5 

(1.) We covet to make the pſalms eſpecially familiar unto all 
this is the very cauſe why we 7terate the plalms oftner than any 
other part of S-ripture beſides ; the cauſe wherefore we 1nu.c 
the people together with their mininer, aud not the mimilter 
alone to read them, as other parts of Scripture he doth. Hci. 

In the firſt ages God gave laws unto our fathers, and their me- 
mories ſcrved inſtead of books; whereof the imperfections be- 
ing known to God, he relieved the ſame by often putting them 
in mind: in which reſpect we ſee how many times ond thing 
hath been iterated into the beſt and wiſeſt. Hyoker. 

The king, to keep a decency towards the French king, lent 
new ſolemn ambaſſadors to intimate unto him the decree of his 
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eſtates, an1 to iterate his motion that tlie French would defi t 
from hottility. Bec1i's Henry VII. 

There be two kinds of refleftions of ſounds ; the one at 
diſtance, which is the echo, wacrem the original is heard dii- 
tinctly, and the reflection alſo diſtinctly: the other in concur- 
rence, when the ſound reflecting, returneth immediately upon the 
original, and ſo iterateth it not, but amplifiet' it. Baco '. 

(2.) Aſhes burnt, and well reverberated by fre, after the 
ſalt thereof hath been drayyn out by iter ated decoctions. Brown. 

— Adam took no thought, | 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to zterate 

Her former treſpaſs fear d, the mare to ſooth 

Him with her lov'd ſoglety. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


I'rexanT. ad). [iterans, Lat.] Repeating. 
Waters being near, make a current echo ; but being -farther 
off, they make an iterant echo. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
ITrERA“TION. n. . [iteration, Fr. iteratio, Lat.] Repe- 
tition ; recital over again. 
Truth tir'd with iteration 
As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon. 
———— My huſband ! 
Ax, tas he that told me firſt. 
——- My huſband ! 
W hat needs this iteration, woman ? 
I fay, thy huſband. Shakeſp. Othello. 
I[teratimns are commonly loſs of time; but there is no fuch 
in of time, as to iterate often the ſtate of the queſtion ; for 
h away many a frivolous ſpeech. Bacey's Eſſays. 
all theſe reſpects it hath a peculiar property to engage the 
receiver to perſevere in all piety, and is farther improved by the 
frequent iterati92 and repetition. Hammond. 


IrINERAN T. adj. [it iner ant, Fr.] Wandering ; not ſet- 
tled. 

It ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow the voices of 
itinerant tradeſmen, as alſo to accommodate their cries to their 
reſpective wares. Addiſon, Sfeflator. 

Itinerary. n. ſ. [itineraire, Fr. itinerarium, Lat.] A 
book of travels. 

The clergy are ſufficiently reproached, in moſt itineraries, 
for the univerſal poverty one meets with in this plentiful king- 
dom. Addtjon on Italy. 

Ir NERARY. %. [itfreraire, Fr. itirerarius, Lat.] Tri 
velling; done on a journey; done during frequent Change 
of place. 

He did make a progreſs from Lincoln to the northern parts, 
thongh it were rather an icin ary circuit of juſtice than a pro- 
greſs. Bacon's Henry VII. 


IrskLr. y -120un. [it and ſelf.] The neutral reciprocal 
pronoun applied to things. 
— Wo then ſhall blame 
His peſter d ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
un all that is within him does condemn 
Ie for being there? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Borrowing of foreigners, in 7i?ſe!f, makes not the kingdom 
rich Or poor. L Locke. 

Jo's1LANT. adj. ¶ jubilans, Lat.] Uttering ſongs of tri- 

umph. 
2 The planets liſt' ning ſtood, 
While the bright pomp aſcended jabilant. ill on. 

JonB1La'TLON. 2. J. | jubilation, Fr. jubilatio, Lat.] The 
act of declaring triumph. 

Ju“ si EE. . J. [ jubile, Fr. jubilum, from jubilo, low 
Lat.] A publick feſtivity ; a time of rejoicing ; a ſeaſon 
of joy. 

ngels 2 5 heav*n run 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannas fill'd 
Th' eternal regions. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Joy was then a maſculine and a ſevere thing: the recreation 


Shakeſp. 


it 


LS 


of the judgment, or rejoicing, the jubilce of reaſon. South, 
The town was all a jubilee of feaſts. Dryden. 
Jocv'npity. n. /. Plea- 


[ jucunditas, jucundys, Lat.] 
fantneſs ; agreeableneſs. 
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The new or unexpacted jucunditier, whic1 preſent them- 
ſ:lves, will have activity cnongh to excite the carthieſt foul, 


end raiſe a ſin'l: from the mot compoſed tempers. 
Jupas ieee n. ff \filiquaſt um, Lat.] A plan. 
Fudas tree yields a fine purplith, bright, red bloſſom in the 
Spring, and is increaſed by layers. Mortimer Huſt andry. 
To [Uhu v. mn. [ juduiſer, Fr. judaizo, low Lat.] 

Jo conform to the manner of the Jews, 
Paul j:d44.2'd with Jews, was all to all. Sandys. 
JUDGE. „/ | juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] 1. One who is 
inveſted with authority io determine any cauſe or queſtion, 
real cr petſonal. 2. One who prefides in a court of judi- 
cature. 3. One who has {&.1] ſufficient to decide upon the 
merit of any thin 

(1.) Shall not the judge of all the earth do right? Geneſis. 
A father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the widows is God 


Brown. 


in his holy habitation. Pjalms. 
Thou art judge 
Of all things made, and judgeſt only right. Milton. 


(2.) My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that — it. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
A — voice; and that not paſt me, but 
By learned approbation of the judges. Shakeſp. H. VIII. 
How dares your pride, | 
As in a liſted field to fight your cauſe,? 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; nor marſhal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. —— 
It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every circumſtance 
dullx: it becomes a painter to take what is moſt beautiful, as 
being the ſovereign judge of his own art. Dryden. 


(3.) One court there is in which he who knows the ſecrets of 


every heart will fit judge himſelf. Sher loch. 
A perfect judge will read each piece of wit, 
With the fame ſpirit that its author writ. Pope. 


To JuDGe. v. n. [ juger, Fr. judico, Lat.] 1. To paſs 
ſentence. 2. To form or give an opinion. 3. To diſcern; 
to diſlinguiſh ; to conſider accurately. 

(1.) My wrong be upon thee ; the Lord judge between thee 
and me. Geneſis. 
Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who is with you 


in the judgment. 2 Chr on. 
(2.) Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge aright. Shakeſs. 
Authors to themſelves, 
Both what they jz4ze and what chuſe. NMiltan. 


If I did not know the originals, I ſhould never be able to 
Judge, by the copics, which was Virgil, and which Ovid. 
KS, Dryden, 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon muſt judge, 
which can never permit the mind to reject a greater evidence, 
to embrace what is leſs evident. . Locke. 
He proceeds in his inquiry into ſciences, reſolved to judge of 
them freely. Locke. 
(3.) How doth God know? Can he judge through the dark 
cloud? : Fob, xxii. 13. 
Judge in yourſclves: is it comely a woman pray unto God 
uncovered ? 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
properly the tories may be called the whole of 
the Britiſh nation, I leave to any one's judging. Adaiſen. 
To JuvGe. v. 4. 1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine 
authoritatively ; to determine finally. 2. To paſs ſevere 


cenſure ; to doom ſeverely. This is a ſenſe ſeldom found 
but in the Scriptures. 


(1.) Chaos ſhall judge the rife. Milton. 
Then thoſe, whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. Dryden. 
(2.) He ſhall ja4ge among the heathen ; he ſhall fill the places 
with the dead bodies. Pſ. ex. 6. 
ige not, that ye be not judzed. Matthew, 
t no man judge you in meat or drink. Col. ii. 16. 
Ju'pers. n. / [from judge.] One who forms judgment; 
or I ſentence. 
The vulgar threatened to be their oppreſſors, and judgers of 
their judges, * 28 


Ling Char les. 
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They who guide themſelves meerl what appears, are ill 
Judgers of — they have not well 3 Digby. 
Ju'vemenrT, 4. / [jugement, Fr.] 1. The power of diſcern- 
ing the relations between one term or one propoſition and 
another. 2. Doom; the right or power of paſſing judgment. 
3. The act of exerciſing judicature ; judicatory. 4. Deter- 
mination ; deciſion. 5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing 
propriety and impropriety ; criticiſm. 6. Opinion; no- 
tion. 7. Sentence againſt a -riminal. 8. Condemnation. 
This is a theological uſe. g. Puniſhment inflicted by Pro- 
vidence, with reference to ſome particular crime. 10. 
Diſuibution of juſtice. 11. Judiciary law; ſtatute. 12. 
The laft doom. 
(1.) O jud7ment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men — loſt their reaſon. Shak. Julius Ceſar. 
The faculty, which God has given man to ſupply the want 
of certain knowledge, is judgment, whereby the mind takes any 
propoſition to be true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtra- 
tiv* cyidence in the proofs. Lecte. 
Judgment is that whereby we join ideas together by affirma- 
tion or negation ; fo, this tree is high. Watts. 
(2.) If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 
For juag met only doth belong to thee. Shakeſ. H. VI. 


.) They gave judgment vpn him. 2 Kings, 
* Lap © — ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd 
In majeſty ſevere, | | 

And fit in jadęment on my ſoul, | 
O how ſhall I appear ? Addiſen, Sectator. 


(4.) Where diitinctions or identities are purely material, the 
judgmert is made by the imagination, otherwiſe by the under- 
ftanding. G ile“, Scejfis. 

We ſhall make a certain judgment what kind of diſſolution 
that earth was capable of. Barnet Theory. 

Reaſon ought to accompany the exerciſe of onr ſenſes, vwhen- 
ever we would form a juſt judzment of things propoſed to our 

: inquiry. Akte. 
(5.) Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends not a man 
in the rapture of poetical compoſition. Dennis. 
"Tis with our jade ment as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike ; yet each believes his own. Pore. 
(6.) I ſee mens judgments are 
cel of their fortunes, and things outward 


A 
— after them, 


Draw the inward quality 
To ſuffer all alike. Sbaleſſ. Ant. and Cleofatra. 
Shakeſp. 


When the did think my maſter lov'd her well, 
She in my judgment, was as fair 23 you. 
(7.) When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgme :t, he was ftir.'d 
With agony.  Shakeſ/. Henry VIII. 
The chief prieſts informed me, defiring to have jud7ment a- 
gainſt him. Acts, XXV. 15. 
On Adam laſt this juag ment he prononnce'd. Milton. 
(8.) The judgment was by one to condemnation ; but the 
free gift is of many offences unto juſtification. Rom. v. 16. 
The precepts, promiſes, and thacatenings of the Goſpel will 
riſe up in juag ment a inſt us, and the articles of our faith will 
be ſo many articles o accuſation. Tillotſon. 
(9.) This judgment of the heavens that makes ns tremble, 
Touches us not with Pity Shateſp. K. I ear. 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitableneſs, than to in- 
terpret afflictions as puniſhments and judy ments : it aggravates 
the evil to him who ſuffers, when he looks upon himſelf as the 
mark of divine vengeance. : Aadiſun, Speflator. 
(10.) The Jews made inſurrection againſt Paul, and brought 
him to the judgment ſeat. : Adts, xviil. 12. 
Your diſhonour 
Mangles true 2 2 eee 5 ſtate 
integrity whi ome it. 
„ Haleſpear. Ceoriolanus. 
In judgments between rich and poor, con nut what the 
poor man needs, but what is his own. | 7. aytor 
A bold and wiſe petitioner goes ſtrait to the throne and judy- 
ment ſeat of the monarch. Arbathnot and Pope. 
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(11,) If ye hearken to theſe judgments, and keep and ds 
them, the Lord thy God ſhall unto thee the -covenant. 


Deut. 
12.) ———— The dreadful judgment 
So dreadful will not be as was 22 4 Hen. VI. 
Ju'vicaTory. „ „ [ia ice, Lat.] 1. Diſtribution of 
juſtice. 2 Court of juſtice. 

(r.) No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſupreme court 
of judicatory, would judge worthy of death. Clarendon. 

(2.) Human j»4icatories give ſentence on matters of right 
and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and beneficence. 

3 Atterbury. 
Ju'picaturs. . [judicature, Fr. judico, Lat.] 1. 
Power of diſtributing juſtice. 2. Court of juſtice 

(1.) The honour of the judges in their judicature, is the king's 
honour, Bacon's Ad ire to Villiers, 

If he ſhould bargain for a place of judicature, let him be 
rejected with thame. Bacon. 

(2.) Injudicatureto take away the trumpet, the ſcarlet, the 
attendance, makes juſtice naked as well as blind. South, 

JUDVCIAL. adj. | judicium, Lat] +. Practiſed in the diſ- 
tiibution of publick juſtice. 2. Inflited on as a penalty. 
(1.) What government can be without judicial proceed- 

ings? 

And what judicature without a religious oath ? Bentley, 

(2-) The reſiſtance of thoſe will cauſe a judicial hardneſs, 

South, 
Jupi'ciarLy. adv. [from judicial.) In the forms of le- 
gil juſtice. 

It will behove us to think that we ſee God till looking on, 
and —_— all our thoughts, words, and actions in the ba- 
lance of infallible juſtice, and paſſing the ſame judgment which 
he intends hereafter judicially to declare. Grew, 

Jupi'crary. adj. | judiciaire, Fr. judiciarius, Lat.] Paſ- 
ſing judgment upon any thing. 

Before weight be laid upon judiciary aſtrologers, the influ- 
ence of conſtellations ought to be made out. Boyle. 

JUDVFCtOUS. adj. [ judicieux, Fr.] Prudent; wiſe; 
iiful in any matter or affair. | 
—— For your huſband, 
He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows 
The fits o' th' ſeaſon. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
- Love hath his ſeat 


In reaſon, and is judicious. Milton, 
To each favour meaning we apply, 
And ptlate call juaticiour. Milton. 


We are beholden to juaicious writers of all ages for thoſe 
diſcoveries they have left behind them. Locke, 
JuorcrtousLy. adv. [irom judicious ] Skilfully ; wiſely ; 
with juſt determination. 
So bold, yet io judicicou/y you dare, 
That your leaſt praiſe is to be regular. Dryden. 
Longinus has judicicuſiy preferred the ſublime genius that 
ſometimes errs to the middling or indifferent one, which makes 
tew faults, but ſeldom riſes to excellence. Dryden. 
Jus. . /. [ jugge, Daniſh.) A large drinking veſſel with 
a gibbous or ſwelling belly. 
You'd rail upen the hoſteſs of the houſe, 


Becauſe ſhe bought tone jugs and no ſeal'd quarts. Shak. 
He t=-tch'd em drink, 
Fill'd a large jag up to the brink. Swift. 


To Ju'G6Lt. v. n. | joug/er or jengler, Fr. joculari, Lat.] 
1. to play tricks by flight of hand; 10 ſhow falſe appear- 
ances of extraordinary performances. 2. To ptactiſe ar- 
tifice or impoſture. 

(1.) The ancient miracle of Memnon's ſtatue ſeems to be a 

Juggling of the Ethiopian prieſts. Digby en Bodies. 

(2.) Be theſe juzg/ing fiends no more believ'd, 

That palter with us in a double ſenſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
[z't poſlible the ſpells of France ſhould gg 

Men into ſuch ſtrai. ge mockeries ? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
They ne'cr forſwore themſelves, vor lied, 

Diſdain'd to ſtay for friend's conſents ; 

Nor jagel d about ſettlements. 
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Jou'scLr, n. /. [from the verb.] 1. A t. ick by legerde- 
main. 2. An impuſture ; a deceptivn, 
(2.) The notion was not the invention of politicians, and a 
juggle of ſtate to cozen the people into obedience. Till tj, 
Ju'6Gt.er. . . [from jugg's] 1. One who ptactitas 
ſlight of hand; one who deceives the eye by nimble con- 
ve) ance. 2. A cheat; a trickith fellow. 
(1.) They fay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jazglers that deceive the eye, 
Drug- working lorcerers that change the mind, 
Dilgnted cheaters, prating nountebanks, 
And many tach like hbertines of in. Sate. 
I fav 4 5140/41 that bal a pair of cards, and wound tell a 
man hut card he thouglit. Bacn's Nat. Hijt. 
Antizus was a famous poet, that flouriſhed in the «avs of 
Croœeius, and a notable jug o/er. Saulys Tra dell. 
Fortune-tellers, faggliis, and impoſtors, do daily delude 
them. Brawn's Vulzar Errours. 
The juggler which another's ſli cht can ſhow, 
But tcaches how the world his own may know. Garth, 
One who is managed by a jagen fancies he has money in 
haud ; but et him gratp it never to carefully, upon a word or 
tro it increaſes or dwindles. Addiſn's Freebaider. 
What magick makes our money rite, 
When dropt into the ſouthern main; 
Or do thete jugglers cheat our eyes? 
(2.) O me, you juggler ; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 


Swift. 


And ſtoli'n my love's heart from him? Shakeſp. 
I ting no harm 
To officer, jugg ler, or juſtice of peace. Donne. 


Ju'6cLIxGLY. adv. 
manner. 


Ju'GuLar. adj. [ jugulum, Lat.] Belonging to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal jung .,, through 

his neck. | Viſemau Surgery. 

JUICE. n. , [ jus, Fr. j, Dutch.] 1. The liquer, 

ſap. or water of plants and truits. 2. The fluid in animal 
bodies. 3s 

(1.) If I define wine, I muſt ſay, wine is a juice not liquid, 
or wine is a tubitance ; for juice includes both tubſtance and li- 
quid. Halls's Logick. 

Unnumber'd fruits, 

A friendly juice to cool thirtt's rage contain. Thomſon. 

(2.) Juice in language is lets than blood ; for if the words 
be but becoming and ſignifying, and the ſenſe gentle, there 15 
juice : but where that wanteth, the language is thin, ſcarce co- 
vering the bone. Ben. Jobaſon's Diſcovery. 

An animal whoſe juice are unſound can never be nourithed ; 
unſound juices can never repair the fluids, Arbuthaat. 

Jei'ceLE3s. adj, [from juice.) Diy ; without moitture ; 
without juice. 

Divine Providence has ſpread her table every where; not 
with a juiceleſs green carpet, but with ſucculent he: bage and 
nouriſhing graſs. More agi it Athaſm. 

When Boreas' ſpirit bluſters fore, 
Beware th* inclement heav'ns ; now let thy hearth 
Crackle with jaiceleſs boughs. Philips. 
Ju'iciness. n. . {from juice.) Plenty of juice; ſuccu- 
lence. 
Juv'icy. adj. [from juice.] Moiſt ; full of juice; ſuccu- 
lent. 

Earth being taken out of watery woods, will put forth herbs 

of a fat and juicy ſubſtance. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 


[from juggle.] In a decepiive 


Each plant and juiczeft gourd will pluck. Milton. 
The mulk's ſurpaſſing worth! that, in its youth, 

Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 

With large * offspring. Philips. 


To Jurs. v. n. | jucher, Fr.] 1. To perch upon any 
thing, as birds. 2. Tuking, in Scotland, denotes any 
complaiſance by bending of the head. 


(2.) Two aſſes travelled ; the one laden with oats, the other to move without ſtep or flidi 


with money: the money-mercþant was ſo proud of his truſt, 
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that he went fig and toſſing of his head. L' Zflrange, 
Ju'zus. n. . [=i3\phur, Lat.] A plant whoſe flower 
Ju'junes. conn!ls uf Teveral icaves, Which are placed 
circularly, and expand in foro Gf a rofe. The fruit is 

like a fazall plum, but it ha line 8. upon tie ſtone. 
Ri. er, 
Ju'Lae. „% Word of Arabick original; julapium, low 
Lat. juſep, Fi.] Talap is an extemporancous form of 
medicine, made of hinp.e and compound water ſweetened, 
at ſerves for a vehicle to other furms not i0 convenient to 


take alone. Quincy, 
Behold this cordial julop here, 
Tir fl mes and dances in his cryſtal bounds 
Wich tpirits of halin and fragrant: fh raps mixt. Milton. 


f any part of the afier-hi;th be left, endeavour the bringing 
that away; ami by good ſudotificks and cordials expel the ve- 
nom, and contemporate the heat and acrimony by julaps and 
emullions, Linas Surgery. 

Ju'Lus. n. 1. July Heuer. 2. Julus, in., among 
boiauiſts, denoſes thoſe long worm-like rufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the beginning of the 


year grow out, and hang pendular down from hazels, wal - 
nut-trees, c. Miller. 


Ju'ry. ./ [Julius, Lat. ju llet, Fr.] The month an- 
ciently called quinti/is, or the fifth from March, named 
Juby in honour of Julius Cz/ar ; the ſeventh month from 
January. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light yellow, eating 
cherries, with his face and boſum ſun-burnt. Peachanm, 


JUMART. n. , [French.] Mules and jumarts, the one 
irom the mixture of an aſs and a mare, the other from 
the mixture of a bull and a mare, are frequent. Lacke, 

To Ju'mnLe. v. a. [in Chaucer, jombre, from combler, 
Fr. Skinner.] - To mix violently and confuſedly together. 

Perſons and humours may be jumbled and diſguiſed ; but 
nature, like quickſilver, will never be killed. L' Eftrange. 

A. verbal concordance leads not alwavs to texts of the ſime 
meaning; and one may obſerve, how apt that is to jumble to- 
gether pallages of Scripture, and thereby diiturb the true mean- 
ing of noly Scripture. Locke. 

Writing is but juſt like dice, 

And lucky mains make people wiſe; 

And jumbled words, if fortune thro them, 

Shai), well as Dryden, form a poem. Pricr, 

Is it not a fu mer foundation for tranquillity, to believe that 
all things weie created, and are ordered for the beſt, than that 
the univerſe is mere bungling and blundering ; all ill-favoured- 


ly cobled and jumbled together by the unguided agitation and 
rude ſhuffles ot matter? Bentley. 


How tragedy and comedy embrace, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope's Dunciad. 
That the univerſe was formed by a fortuitous concourſe of 
atoms, I will no more believe, than that the accidental jum- 
bling of the alphabet would fail into a moſt ingenious treatiſe of 
philoſophy. | Swift. 
To JuMBLE. v. n. To be agitated together. 
They will all meet and jamble together into a perfect har. 
mony. | Swift, 
Ju'MBLE. . /. [from the verb.] Confuſed mixture; vio- 
lent and confuſed agitation. 
Had the world been coagmented from that ſuppoſed fortui- 
tous jumble, this hypotheſis had been tolerable. Glanwile., 
What jumble here is made of eccleſiaſtical revenues, as if 
they were all alienated with equal juſtice. Swift. 


Ju'menT. n. /. [ jument, Fr. jumentum, Lat.] Beaſt of 
burthen. 
Juments, as horſes, oxen, and aſſes, have no eructation, or 
belching. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To Juwy. v. n. [gumpen, Dutch.] 1. To leap; to ſkip ; 
2. To leap ſuddenly, 


3. To jolt. 4. To agree; to tally ; to join. 


1 


fr.) Not the wort of the three but ums twelve foot and an 
halt by the {yuare, Shak. Winter's Talc. 
Ihe heid come jump ing by me, 
And feuleſs, quench their thirit, while I look on, 
And take me for their fellow- citizen. 
So have I fren from Severn's brink 
A flock of geele amp down together, 
Swim where the bird of Jove weuld fink, 
And ſwimming never wet a feather, Szift. 
Candidates petition the empercr to entertain the court with a 
dance on the rope; and wheever jamps the higheſt ſucceeds in 
the office. Gulltver's Travels. 
(2.) One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at the Olym- 
pick games, only to ſhew the company how far his vanity could 
carry him. | Cllr. 
We ſe alittle, preſume a great deal, and fo jump to the con- 


Dryden. 


cluſion. Speftator. 
(3-) The noiſe of the prancing horſes, and of the jun ing 
chariots. Nah. iii. 2. 


(4.) Do not embrace me till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That I am Viola. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 


In ſome fort it jumps with my humour, Shakeſp. 
But though they jump not on a jult account, 

Yet do they all confirm a Turkiſh flect. Shak. Othell;. 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 

And rank me with the barb'rous nations. Shaleſp. 

Herein perchance he jumps nut with Lipſius. Hale bill. 
Never did truſty ſquire with knight, 

Or knight with ſquire, e'er jump more right; 

T heir arms and equipage did fit, 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit, Hudibras. 


This ſhews how perfectly the rump 

And commonwealth in nature jump : 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 

Reſts with his tail above his head; 

So in this mungrel ſtate of ours, 

The rabble are the ſupreme powers. Hudibras. 
Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the two. More. 
Good now, how your devotions jump with mine ! Dryden. 

I am happier for finding our judgments jump in the notion. 

Pope to Swift. 
To Jumy. v. a. To pals by a leap; to pals eagerly or 
cateleſsly over. 
Here, upon this bank and ſhelve of time, 
We'd jump the life to come. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


JUMP. adv Exactly ; nicely. Obſolete. 
Otherwiſe one man conld not excel another, but all ſhould 
be either abſolutely good, as hitting jump that indiviſible 
int or centre wherein goodneſs conſiſteth; or elle miſſing 
it, they ſhould be excluded out of the number of well doers. 
Hacker. 
But ſince fo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England, 


Are here arriv'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Mytelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him 7j::p, when he may Caſſio find 


Soliciting his wite. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Jumy. n. /. [from the verb] 1. The act of jumping; a 
leap; aſkip. 2. A lucky chance. 3. [ Tupe, French.] 
A waiſtcoat; a kind of looſe or limber ſtays worn by ſick- 
ly ladies. 
(r.) The ſureſt way for a learner is, not to advance by jumps 
and large ftrides ; let that, which he fers himſelf to learn next, 
be as nearly conjoined with what he knows already, as is poſſi- 


ble. Locke, 
- io] Do not exceed 
The preſcript of this ſcrowl : our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
(3-) The weeping caſſock ſcar d into a jump, 
A ſign the preſbyter's worn to the ſtump. Cleaveland. 
I. 


Ju'ncart. . . juncade, Fr. gioncata,. Italian.] 
Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of cuyds and ſugar. 2. 


Any delicacy. 3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
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is new lmproperly written une in this ſenſe, which alone 
remains much in uſe. See Junktr. 
(2.) A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All ſpread with juncates, fit to entertain 


The greateſt prince. | Spenſer. 
Wich (tories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mb the j.uxcates ent. Milton. 


Ju'xcovs. aj. [ jurcers, Lat. | Full of bulruſhes. 
Ju'ncTion. n. /. j on, Fr.] Union; coalition, 
Upon the jandtiaa uf the two corps, our ſpies diſcovered a 
great cloud of duit, ddiſon. 
Ju'ncTune. n. / [ jundira, Lat.] 1. The line at which 
two things are joined together. 2. Joint; articulation. 
3. Union; amity. 4. A critical point or article of time. 
(.) Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, falt, ſulphur, 
and mercury, there may be in-redients of a more ſuhtile nature, 
which being extremely little, may efcape vnhected at the junc- 
tures of the diitillatory vellels, though never 1a carefully luted. 
Bozle. 
(.) She has made the back - bone of ſeveral vertebræ, as be- 
ing ieis in danger of breaking than if they were all one entire 
bone without thott griitly jurturer. More. 
All other animals have tranſverſe bodies; and though tome 
do raile themſelves upon their hinder legs to an upright poſ- 
ture, yet they cannot endure it long, neither are the figures or 
Juuctures, or order of their bones, fitted ta ſuch 2 poſtute. 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 
(3-) Nor are the ſobereſt of them fo apt for that devotional 
compliance and jurdure of hearts, which I deſire to bear in 
thoſe holy offices to be performed with me. King Charles. 
(J.) By this profeſſion in that junFfure of time, they bid 
farewel to all the pleaſures of this life. Addiſon. 
When any law does not con ſuce to the publick ſafety, but 
in ſome extraordinary janctures, the very obſervation of it would 
endanger the community, that law onght to be jaid alleep. 
Addijen's Freeholder., 


Jowe. . , [ Jain, Fr. Junius, Lat.] The fixth month 
from January. | 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. Peacham. 
Jo“ : 10R. adj. | junior, Latin.] One younger than ano- 
ther. 
The fools my juriors by a year, 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear, 
Who wiſely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd to ſtand between. Swift. 
According to the nature of men of years, I was repining 
at the rile of my juniors, and unequal diltribution of wealth. 
Tatler, 
Ju'nieer. . [ juniperus, Lat.] A tree. 
A clyſter may be made of the common decoctions, or of mal- 
lows, bay, and juniper berries, with oil of linſeed. Wiſeman, 
JuxKk. . / [probably an Indian word.] 1. A ſmall ſhip 
of China. 2. Pieces of old cable. 


(1.) America, which have now but junks and canoes, a- 
bounded then in tall ſhips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


Ju'nxET. n. /. [properly juncate. See Juxcarte.] 1. 
A ſweetmeat. 2. A ftolen entertainment. 
(1.) You know, there wants no jurkets at the feat. Shak. 
To Jud RET. v. n. [from the noun.] 1. To feaſt ſe- 
cretly ; to make entertainments by ſtealth. 2. To feaſt. 

(1.) Whatever good bits you can pilter in the day, fave them 
to junket with your fellow-ſervants at night. Swift. 

(2.) Job's children junketed and fealted together often, but 
the reckoning coſt them dear at laſt. South. 

The apoitle would have no revelling or jurketing. South. 

TUNTO n. , [Italian] A cabal; a kiad of men com- 
bined in any fecret defign. 

Would men have ſpent toilſome days and watchful nights in 
the laborious queſt of knowledge preparative to this work, at 
length come and dance attendance for approbation upon a jurts 
of petty tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, who denicd fit- 
neſs from learning, and grace from morality ? Sautb. 

From this time began an intfiguc between his majeſty and a 
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juato of miniſters, which had like to have ended in my deſtrue- 
tion. Gulliver's Travels. 
Vvoryv. mn. ſ. [ivoire, French; ebur, Latin.] Ivory is a 
hard, folid, and firm ſubflance, of a fine white colour : 

it is the dens exertus of the elephant, who carries on each 
fide of his jaws a tooth of fix or ſeven feet in length; the 
two ſometimes weighing three hundred and thirty pounds: 
theſe ivory ruſks are hollow from the haſe ro a certain 
height, and the cavity is filled with a compact medullary 
ſubſtance. Hill. 

There is more difference between thy fleſh and hers, than 
between jet and 127 p. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

Draw Erato with a ſweet and lovely countenance, bearing a 
heart with an ivory key. Peacham. 

From their ivcry port the cherubim 

Forth iſſu'd. 

Iwo gates the filent houſe of ſleep adorn, 

Of poliſhed iw'*ry this, that of tranſparent horn: 

True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe, 

Through poliſh'd :v'ry pals deluding lies. Dryden's En. 

Ju'eeov. . /. [ juppon, Fr.] A ſhort cloſe coat. 
Some wore a breaſt-plate and a light % por, 
Their horſes cloath'd with rich capariton. Dryden. 
Ju'rar. n. , [ juratus, Lat. jure, Fr.] A magiltrate in 
ſome corporations. 
Ju'zaToRy. adj. [ juratoire, Fr. juro, Lat.] Compriſing 
an oath. 

A contumacious perſon may be compelled to give juratory 
caution de parendo juri. Aylife's Parergon. 

Jox!o1cal. adj. [ juridicus, Lat. juridique, Pt.] 1. Ack. 
ing in the diſtribution of juſtice. 2. Uſed in courts of 
juſtice. 

(2.) According to a juridical account and legal fignification, 
time within memory, by the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, was ſettled 
in the beginning of the reign of king Richard the Firſt. 

Hale Common Law of England. 
Jur!/pICALLY. adv, [from juridical.] With legal au- 
thority ; according to forms of juſtice. 


Ju'xtsconsULT. . J. [Juris conſultus, Lat.] One who 
gives his opinion in caſes of law. 
There is mention made, in a deciſion of the juriſcanſult Javo- 
lemus, of a Britannick fleet. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Jux15p1'cT1on. . /. [ juriſdidtio, Lat. juriſdidion, Fr.] 
1. Legal authority; extent of power. 2. Diſtrict to 
which any authority extends. 
(I.) Sometimes the practice of ſuch juriſcliction may ſwerve 
through error even in the very beſt, and for other reſpects, 


Milton. 


where leſs integrity is. Hooker. 
You wrought to be a legate; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdiction of all biſhops. Shakeſp. 


All perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical juriſdliction ſhould have 


the king's arms in their ſeals of office. Hayward. 
This place exem 
From Heav'n's high juriſdiction. Milton. 


As Adam had no ſuch power as gave him ſovereign wy 
dition over mankind. bh . 
This cuſtom in a popular ſtate, of impeaching T. 
men, may ſeem to be nothing elſe but the peoples chuſing to 
exerciſe 12 own juri ſdiction in perſon. Swift. 
Joxiserv/pexce. 2. /. 1 Fr. jari/; 
tia, Lat] The ſcience of law. 

Jv“ais r. . . juriſte, French; jura, Lat.] A civil 
lawyer; a man who profeſſes the ſcience of the law; a 
civilian. 19 

This is not to be meaſured by the principles of juriſts. Bacax. 

Ju'xor. . / juro, Latin.] One that ſerves on the jury. 

Were the jurors picked out of choice men, the evidence will 

be as deceitful as the verdict. Spenſer on Ireland. 
I ſhall find your lordſhip judge and juror, | 

You are ſo merciful, I ſee your end, 


"Tis my undoing. 


Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


]J U R 


I fing no harm, good ſooth! to any wight, 

Furor, or judge. Donne. 
About noon the jurors went together, and becauſe they could 
not agree, they were ſhut in. Hayward. 
Ju'xy. =. .. [| jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] Jury, a company 
of men, as twenty-four or twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth 
upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them touching 
the matter in queſtion. There be three manners of trials 
in England: one by parliament, another by battle, and 
the third by aſſiſe or jury. The trial by aſſiſe, be the 
action civil or criminal, publick or private, perſonal or 
real, is referred for the fact to a jury, and as they find it, 
ſo paſſ-th the judgment. This jury is uſed not only in 
circuits of juſtices errant, but allo in other courts, and 
matters of office, as, if the eſcheatour make inquiſmion in 
any thing touching his office, he doth it by a jury of in- 
queſt : if the coroner inquire how a ſubject found dead 
came to his end, he uſeth an inqueſt : the juſtices of peace 
in their quarter-ſeſlion?, the ſheriff in his county and turr, 
the bailiff of a hundred, the ſteward of a court-leet or 
court-baron, if they inquire of any offence, or decide any 
cauſe between party and party, they doit by the fame man- 
ner: fo that where it is ſaid, that all things be triable by 
parliament, battle, or aſſize; aſſize, in this place, js taken 
for a jury or inqueſt, empanelied upon any cauſe in a 
court where this kind of trial is uſed. This jury, though 
it appertain to moſt courts of the common law, yet it is 
moit notorious in the half year courts of the juſtices et- 
rants, commonly called the great aſſizes, and in the quar- 
tet · ſelſions, and in them it is molt ordinarily called a ju- 
ry, and that in Civil cauſes; whereas in other courts it is 
often termed an inqueſt. Ia the general aſſize, there are 
uſually many juries, becauſe there be ftore of cauſes, both 
civil and criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one is 
called the grand jury, and the reſt petit juries. The 
gout jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave and ſub- 
ſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of them yeomen, choſen indif- 
ferently out of the whole ſhire by the theriff, to conſider 
of all bills of indictment preferred to the court ; which 
they do either approve by writing upon them theſe words, 
Billa vera, or difallow by w:iting ignoramus. Such as 
they do approve, if they touch life and death, are farther 
re:erred to another jury to be conſidered of, becauſe the 
Caſe is of ſuch importance; but others of lighter moment 
are, upon their allowance, without more work, fined by 
the bench, except the party traverſe the indictment, or 
challenge it for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a 
higher court by certiorari ; in which two former caſes it 
is referred to another jury, and in the latter tranſinitted to 
the higher. Thoſe that paſs upon civil cauſes real, are 
all, or ſo many as can conveniently be had, of rhe ſame 
hundred where the land or tenement in queſtion doth lie, 
and four at the leaſt ; and they, upon due examination, 
bring in their verdi& either for the demandant or tenant : 
according unto which, judgment paſſe h afterward in the 
court where the cauſe fuſt began; and the reaſon hereof 
is, becauſe theſe juttices of aflize are, in this caſe, for the 
eaſe of the countries only to take the verdict of the jury 
by the virtue of the writ called ni privs, and ſo return 


it to the court where the cauſe is depending. Convel. 
The jury, paſſing on the priſoner's life, | 
May 762 . 
Guiltier than him they try. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
——— ę Ho innocent I was, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. Sbaleſp. 


Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that had palpa- 
bly taken ſhares of money before they gave up their verdi. 


2 2 


Ju'nywmarn, *, |. [ 
ona ju y. | 
The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſ gn, 

And wretches hang that jurymen may dine. Pope. 
No judge was known, upon or off the bench, to uſe the 
lealt infinuation, that might affect the intereſts of any one ſin- 
gle juryman, much leis of a whole jury. Swift, 

Ju'xymasT. n. / It ſeems to be properly dn ee maſt, mat 

de durte, a maſt made to laft for the prefent occaſion. 80 

the ſeamen call whatever they ſet up in the room of a maſt 

loſt in a fight, or by a ſtorm ; being ſome great yard 
which they put down into the ſtep ot that loſt maſt, faſ- 
tening it into the partners, and fitting to it the miſſen or 

ſome leſſer yard with fails and ropes, and with it make a 

ſhiſt to fail. Harris. 

JUST. 2%. [ jufe, Fr. juſftus, Latin.] 1. Upright; in- 

corrupt z equitable in the diſtribution of juſtice. 2. Ho- 

neft ; without crime in dealing with others. 3. I know 
not whether / of has any other authority. 4. Exact; 

proper accurate. 5, Virtuous; innocem; pure. 6. 

rue; not forged. 7. Grounded on principles of juſ- 
tice; rightful. 8. Equally retributed. 9. Complete 

without ſupetfluity or detect. 10. Regular; orderly. 11. 

Exactly proportioned. 12. Full; of full dimenſions. 

2 Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my rage 
Unſafely jut, break looſe on this bad age. Dryden 
Men are commonly ſo jaſ to virtue and goodneſs, as to praile 

it in others, even when they do not practiſe it themſelves. 

Tillotſon's Sermons. 
(2.) Juſt balances, juft weights, and a ja ephah. Lev. xix. 

(3-) Ju of thy word, in ev'ry thought ſincere, 

Who knew no wiſh but what the world might hear. Pope. 
(4.) Boileau's numbers are excellent, his expreſſions noble, 
his thoughts ju, his language pure, and his ſenſe m _ 
ry . 


Granville. 
Pope. 
Pope. 


Theſe ſcenes were wrought, 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juft thonght. 
uft precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 
She drew from them what they deriv'd from Heav'n. 
Fuſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 
Or taught the labours of the dreadiul way. 
Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms as ju, with looks as ſage, 
As ere could Dennis ot the laws o' th” ſtage. Pope. 
Though the ſyllogiſm be irregular, yet the inferences are 
juft and true. Watts's Logic. 
(5.) How ſhou!d man he juft with God? 
A juft man falleth ſeven times and riſeth. . 
He ſhall be recompenſed at the reſurrection of the juſt. Mat. 
The juaſ th unjuſt to ſerve. Milton. 
(6.) Crimes were Jaid to his c too many, the leaſt 


whereof being u, had bereaved him of eſtimation — 1" 
er. 


(7+) Me though juft right 
Did firit create your leader. 
(8.) He received a juft recompence of reward. 
Whole damnation is juft, | 
As Heſiod ſings, ipread water o'er thy fields, 
Avd a moſt juft and glad increaſe it yields. ; 
(9-) He was a comely perſonage, a little above juff ſtature, 
well and ſtrait limbed, but flender. Bacon's Henry VII. 
(10.) — When all 
The war thall ſtand ranged in its juft array, : 
And dread ful pomp, then will I think on thee. 
(11.) The prince is here at hand: pleaſeth your lordſhip 
To meet his grace, juff diſtance "tween our armies? Shak. 
(12.) His ſoldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, fo that 
once the ſkirmiſh was like to have come to a juft battle. 
Knolles's Hiftory. 
There is not any one particular above mentioned, but would 
take up the buſineſs of a fu volume. OT. of Mank. 
There ſeldom a ju army in the civil wars. 
* Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, 


jury and man.] One who is impannel- ] 


To JusT. v. n. | joujter, French. ] 


FU 8 
os r. adv. 1. ExaQtly ; nicely; accurately. 2. Merely; 
barely. 3. Nearly; almoſt ; tantum non. 0 


8 4.0 The god Pan guided my hand juft to the heart of the 
. Sulney. 
They go about to make ns believe that they are juſt of the 
ſame opinion, and that they only think ſuch ceremonies are not 
to be uſed when they are unprofitable, or when as good or bet- 
ter ma 4 be eſtabliſhed. Hooker. 
ere, even ⁵ there he ſtood ; and as ſhe ſpoke 
Where lait the lettre was, ſhe caſt her 4 a ; . 
A few underſtand him right; 5 as when our Saviour ſaid, 
in an allegorical ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſh of the ſon of man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Bentley. 
"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike ; yet each believes his own. Pope. 
(2.) It is the humour of weak and trifling mer. to value them- 
ſelves upon ja nothing at all. L' Eftrange. 
T1 he nercids ſwam before 
To ſmooth the ſeas ; a ſoft eteſian gale 
But iu inſpir'd and gently ſwell'd the fail. 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 
That ſo I neither may be rich nor poor; 
And having juft enough, not covet more. den. 
(3-) Being ſpent with age, and juft at the point of death, 
emocritus called for loaves of new bread to be brought, and 
with the (team of them under his noſe prolonged his life. 
Temple. 


Dryden. 


JusT. n. ſ. [ joufle, French.] Mock encounter on horſe- 


back ; tilt; rournament, Joeuft is more proper. 
None was either more grateful to the beholders, or more no- 


ble in itſelf, than jufts, both with ſword and launce. Sidney. 
| What news ? hold thoſe jufts and triumphs ? Shakeſd. 
Among themlelves the tourney they divide, 
In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either fide, 
Then turn'd their horſes heads, and man to man, 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos'd, the jufts Dryden. 


1. To engage in a 


mock fight; to tilt. 2. To puſh; to drive; to juſtle. 


JUSTICE. / [ juftice, French; juftitia, Latin.] 1. 


The virtue by which we give to every man what is his 
due: oppoſed to injury or wrong. It is either diſtribu- 
tive, belonging to magiſtrates ; or commutative, re ſpect- 
ing common tranſactions between men. 2. Equity; a- 
greeableneſs to right: as, he proved the jultice of bis 
claim. 3. Vindicative retribution ; puniſhment : oppoſed 
to mercy. 4. Right; aſſertion of right. 5. [Juſticiarims, 
Lat] One deputed by the king to do right by way of 
judgment. Cowel, 6. Jus Tric of the King's Bench, 
{ ju/ticiarius de Banque Regis.) Is a lord by his office, 
and the chief of the reſt ; wherefore he is alſo called capi- 
talis juſticiarius Angliæ. His office eſpecially is to hear 
and determine all pleas of the crown; that is, ſuch as 
concern offences committed againſt the crown, dignity, and 
peace of the king; as treaſons, felonies, mayhems, and 
ſuch like: but it is come to paſs, that he with his aſſiſ- 
tants heareth all perſonal actions, and real alſo, if they be 
incident to any per ſonal action depending before them. 
Cowel. 7. Ju'sTics of the Common Pleas. | juſticia- 
rius Communium Placitorum.) ls a lord by his office, and 
is called dominus juſticiarius communium placitorum, He 
with his aſſiſtants originally did hear and determine all 
cauſes at the common law ; that is, all civil cauſes be- 
tween common perſons, as well perſonal as rea}; for 
which cauſe it was called the court of common pleas, in 
oppoſition to the pleas of the crown, or the king's pleas, 
which are ſpecial, and appertaining to him only. Cowel. 
8. Ju'sTice of the Foreſt. | jufliciarius Foreſts.) Is a 
lord by his office, and kath the hearing and determining of 
all offences within the king's foreſt, committed againſt ve- 
niſon or vert: of theſe there be two, whereof the one hath 
juriſdiction over all the foreſts on this fide Trent, and the 


F Vi 


other of all beyond. Cirvel. g. Ju'sricEs of Aſſſe. 
[ julliciarii ad capienda; Afiſus] Are ſuch as were wont, 
by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent into this or that country 
to take aſſiſes; the ground of which polity was the eaſe of 
the ſubjeQs: for whereas theſe actions paſs always by ju- 
ry, ſo many men might not, without great hinderance, be 
brought to London ; and therefore juſtices, for this pur- 
poſe, were by commiſſion particularly authoriſed and ſent 
down to them. Cowel. 10. Ju'sTicts in Eyre. | juſ- 
ticiarii itinerantes.] Are ſo termed of the French erre, 
iter. The uſe of theſe, in ancient time, was to ſend them 
with commilſLon into divers counties, to hear ſuch cauſes 
eſpecially as were termed the pleas of the crown, and 
therefore I muſt imagine they were ſent abroad for the 
eaſe of the ſubjects, who muſt elſe have been hurried to 
the King's Bench, if the cauſe were too high for the coun- 
try court, They differed from the juſtices of Oyer and 
Terminer, becauſe they were ſent upon ſome one or few 
eſpecial caſes, and to one place ; whereas the juſtices ineyre 
were ſent through the provinces and countries of the land, 
with more indefinite and general commiſſion. Cowel, 11. 
Ju'sTices of Gaol! Delivery. ¶ juſticiarii ad Gaolas de- 
liber andas.] Are ſuch as are ſent with commiſſion to hear 
and determine all cauſes appertaining to ſuch as for any 
offence are caſt into gaol, part of whoſe authority is to pu- 
niſh ſuch as let to mainpriſe thoſe priſoners that by law be 
not bailable. Theſe by likelihood, in ancient time, were 
ſent to countries upon ſeveral occaſions ; but afterward 
juſtices of aſſiſe were likewiſe authoriſed to this. Corel. 
12. Ju'sTICES of Nift Prius are all one now-a-days with 
Juſtices of aſſiſe; for it is a common adjournment of a 
cauſe, in the common pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day : 
miſt prius juſticiarii venerint ad eas partes ad capiendas 


before them, about matters th 


Jo's ricks Hir. n. 


Jo's T1F1aBLENESS. . /. [from juſtifiable. | 


1s 


were not able to anſwer. Shak. 
The juftices of peace are of great uſe : anciently they were 
conſervators of the peace; theſe are the ſame, ſaving that 


ſeveral a&s of parliament have enlarged their 1 
acon 


To Ju'sT1cs. v. 4. [from the noun.] To adminiſter juſ- 


tice to ary. A word not in uſe. i 
As for the title of proſcription, wherein the emperor hath 
been judge and party, and hath juſticed himſelf, God fortid 
but that it ſhould endure an appeal to a war. Bacon. 
Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehended, for in- 
tending to poiſon the young = of Scots; the King deliver- 
ed him to the French king, to be juſticed by him at _ e 
ward. 


Jo's ricEM ENT. . /. [from juftice.] Procecure in courts. 
Ju'sricerx. . /. [from To juſtice.] Adminiſtrator of jut- 


tice. An old word. 8 
He was a fingular good jufticer ; and if he had not died in 
the ſecond year of his government, was the likelicſt perton to 
have reformed the Engliſh colonies. Dawics on Ire land. 
7 [from juſtice.] Rank or office of 


juſtice. Swift. 


JosT1'ciaBLE. adj. [from fuſ ice] Proper to be examined 


in courts of juſtice. 


Ju'sT1e1aBLE. adj. [from juſtify.] Defenſible by law or 


reaſon. 
Juſt are the ways of God, : ; 
And juſtifiable to men. Miltcn's Agomfler. 
Although ſome animals in the water do carry a juffifable re- 
ſemblance to ſome at land, yet are the major part which bear 
their names unlike. Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
Rectitude 3 
poſſibility of being fairly defended. 

Men, jealous of the juftifiableneſs of their doings before God, 
never think they have human ftrength enough. X. Charles. 


affiſas ; and upon this clauſe of adjournment they are call- Ju'sT1r1aBLy. adv. [from 222 Righ'ly ; fo as 


juſtices of niſi prius, as well as juſtices of aſſiſe, by reaſon 
of the writ or action that they have to deal in. Comvel. 
13. Ju'sTICEs of Peace. ¶ juſticiarii ad Pacem.) Are 
they that are appointed by the king's commiſſion, with 
others, to attend the peace of the country where they 
dwell ; of whom ſome, upon eſpecial reſpe&, are made 
of the quorum, becauſe ſome buſineſs of importance may 
not be dealt in without the preſence of them, or one of 
them. Convel. 


(1.) O chat I werejudge, I would do juflice. 2 Sam. 
The king-becoming graces, 

As juflice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſa, 

I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


The nature and office of juſtice being to diſpoſe the mind 
to a conſtant and al readineſs to render to every man 
his due, it is evident, that if gratitude be a part of juftice, 
it muſt be converſant about ſomething that is due to nk 

Locke. 


Deut. 

Let juffice overtake us. Iſa. lix. 9. 

Examples of juftice muſt be made, for terror to ſome; ex- 
amples of mercy, for comfort to others. 


Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 


(3.) He executed the juffice of the Lord. 


(4.) Draw thy ſword, 
That if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee juſtice. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
(5.) And thou, Eſdras, ordain judges and juffices, that they 
may judge in all Syria. 1 Eſaras 
(6.) —Give that whipſter his errand, 
He'll take my lord chief juſtice” warrant. 
(13.) —— The juflice, 
In fair round belly with good 


Prior. 
n lin'd, 


With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full - ge ſaws and modern inſtances, 

And fo ays his part. Shbakeſp. As you like it. 
Thou haſt appointed juftices of the peace to cold pour man 


Ju'sTiFi1ER. 2. / [from juſtify] 


to be ſupported by right; defenſibly. 
A man may more juſtifiably throw croſs and pile for his opi- 
nions, than take them up by fuch meaſures. Locke. 


JusT1F1ca'rioNn. n. . | juſtification, French; juſtifica- 


1. Abſolution. 2. Defence; mainte- 
3. Deliverance by pardon 


tio, low Latin.] 
nance ; vindication ; ſupport. 
from fins paſt. 

(1.) I hope, for my brother's juflification, he wrote this but 
as an eſſay of my virtue. Shak. King Lear. 

(2.) Among theological arguments, in jufzjication of abſo- 
lute obedience, was one of a ſingular nature. Swift. 

(3. In ſuch righteouſneſs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Juſtification towards God, and peace 
conſcience. Milton's Par. Loft. 

"Tis the conſummation of that former a& of faith by this lat- 
ter, or, in the words of St. Paul and St. James, the conſumma- 
tion of faith by charity and good works, that God accepteth 
in Chriſt to juſtification, and not the bare aptneſs of faith to 
bring forth works, if thoſe works, by the fault of a rebellious 
infidel, will not be brought forth. Hammond, 


JusTreica'ToR. . /. [from juſtify.] One who ſupports, 


detends, vindicates, or juſtifies. 

One who juſtifies ; 

one who defends or abſolves; one who frees from fin by 
rdon. 

F That he might be juſt, and the juftifier of him which be- 


lieveth in Jeſus, Rom. iii. 26. 


" To JUSTIFY. v. a. [juftifier, French; juftifice, low La- 


tin.] 1. To clear from imputed guilt ; to abſolve from 
an accuſation. 2. To maintain ; to defend ; to vindi- 
cate. 


3. To free from paſt fin by pardon. 
(1.) The law hath judg'd thee, — 3 

I cannot jaſiſy whom law condemns. Shale ſp. 
They ſay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of publicans 
and finners ; but wiſdom is ju/fzfied of her children. Matt. 


1s 
How tan man be jaſiſed with God Or how can he be clean 


© that is born of a woman? Fob. 
There is an exquiſite ſubtilty, and the ſame is unjuſt ; and 
there is a wiſe man that juftifieth in judgment. 4 2 
Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but no wit 
of man will — — them. Sherlock. 
You're neither juftify'd, nor yet accus'd. Ded. 
(2.) When we began in courteous manner to lay his unkind- 
neſs unto him, he ſeeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, like a 
reſolute orator, went not to denial, but to juftify his cruel 
falſchood. Sidney. 
What ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, : 
Her doing ſeem d to jaſfiſy the deed. Milton. 
My unwilling flight the gods inforce, 


And that muſt jujtzfy cur lad divorce. Denham. 
Yet ftill thy fools ſhall ſtand in thy defence, 
And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe. Dryden. 


Let others ja/tify their miſſions as they can, we are ſure we 
can jzu/irfy that of our fathers by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion. 
Atterbury. 
(3.) By him all that believe are jufified from all things, from 
which ye could not be juſtified by the law of Moſes. As. 
To Ius TELE. 2. n. [from juſt, jouſter, Fr.] To encoun- 
ter; to claſh; to ruſh againſt each other. 
While injury of chance 
Puts back leave taking, juſtle roughly by 
All time of pauſe, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoindure. Shak. Troilus and Creffida. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall jule one 


againſt another in the broad ways. Nah. ii. 4. 
Argo paſs d 

Through Boſphorus, betwixt the jaſtling rocks. Milton, 
Late the clouds 


Fufiling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 

T ane the flant lightning. | Milton's Par. Loft. 

Not one ſtarry ſpark, 

But gods meet gods, and jufle in the dark. 
Courtiers therefore ju/tle for a grant; 

And, when they break their friendſhip, plead their want. 


Lee. 


Dryd. Knizht's Tale. 


The more remote run ſtumbling with their fear, 
And, in the dark, men juftle as they meet. Dryden. 
When elephant gainſt elephant did rear . 
His trunk, and caſtles j»//ed in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryden. 
Was there not one who had ſet bars and doors to it, and ſaid, 
Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no farther, and here ſhall thy 
proud waves be ſtaid; then might we well expect ſuch viciſſi- 
tudes, ſuch juf/irgs and claſhings in nature. Woodward. 
I thought the dean had been too proud 
To jaſtle here among a crowd. Swift. 
To Ju'sTLE. v. a. To puſh ; to drive; to force by ruſh- 
ing againſt it. It is commonly uſed with a particle fol- 
lowing, as out or off. 
Private and ſingle abilities ſhould not jJu//e out and deprive 
the church of the joint abilities of many learned and godly men. 
; King Charles. 
Many excellent ſtrains have been jufled off by their intruſi- 
ons. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The ſurly commons ſhall reſpe& deny, 
And juftle peerage out with property. | Dryden. 
It is notto be imagined that the incongruous alphabets and 
abuſes of writing can ever be jaſled cut of their poſſeſſion of 
all libraries. Helder. 
Running in the dark, a man may juſtle a poſt. Collier. 
Abſent „though thought on, not making any of 
_ unhappineſs in its abſence, is juftled out, to make way 8 the 
removal of thoſe — gun r 3 : Locke. 
We jufiled one ano out, di e or a 
while. 7 i Aalor, 2 es 
Jo'sTLy. adv. [from juſt.) 1. Uprightly ; boneſtly ; in 
a juſt manner. 2. Properly ; exactly; accurately. 


Ju'srNess. n. / [rom juft.] 


7 iſed, that cannot ; 
n 


South, 
With ignominy ſc 'd, in ſight : 
Next view the Tarquin 2 . {word 
Of Brutus Hy drawn, and Rome reſtor d. 
The goddeſ:, ſtudious of the Grecians fate, 
Tanght them in laws and letters to excel, 
In acting ju/#/y, and in writing well. 
(2.) Their artful hands inſtruct the lute to ſound, 
Their feet affitt their hands, and juſtly beat the ground. 
4 ryden, 
1. Juſtice ; reaſonableneſs ; 
equity. Ji neſi i properly applied to things, and juſtice 
to perfons ; though we now fay the juſtice of a cauſe, 
as well as of 2 judge. 2. Accuracy; exactneſs; pro- 
priety. In thi: ſenſe ir is now molt uſed. 

(1.) It maketh unto the right of the war againſt him, whoſs 
ſucceſs uſeth commonly to be according to the jufireſs of tho 
caule for which it is made. Spenſer on Ireland. 

We may not think the juftneſs of each act 

Such and no other than event doth form it. Shakeſp. 

(2.) I value the ſatisfaction I had in ſeeing it repreſented 
with all the He and gracefulneſs of action. Dryden. 

I appeal to the people, was the uſual faying of a very excel- 
lent dramatick poet, when he had any diſpute with particular 
perſons about the ju/ineſs and regularity of his productions. 

Addiſon's Guardian. 
To Jour, v. n. [This word is ſuppoſed to be corrupted from 
jet, perhaps from ht]! To puſh or ſhoot into promi- 
nences ; to come ou! beyond the main bulk. 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
+ Upon the innocent and awleſs throne. | Shakeſp. 
All the projected or jutting parts ſhould be very moderate, 
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Prior. 


eſpecially the cornices of the lower orders. Wotton. 
The land, if not reftrain'd, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the ſea. Dryden. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide ; 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 
It ſeems to jut out of the ſtructure of the , and be in- 


dependent of it. Broome s Notes on the Odyſſex 


To Ju'TTyY. v. a, [from jut.] To ſhoot out beyond. 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like a braſs cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock | 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 

Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. Shakefp. 
JUVENILE. adj. [ juvenilis, Lat.] Young ; youthful. 
Learning hath its infancy when it is almoſt childiſh ; then 

its youth, when it is luxuriant and juvenile; then its ftrength 
of years, when it is ſolid; and laſtly, its old age, when it wax- 
eth dry and exhauſt. Bacon Eſſays. 


uvVEN1I'LiTY. . /. [from jutenile.] 1. Youthfulneſs. 
2. Light and careleſs manner. 
(1.) The reſtauration of grey hairs to juvenility, and re- 
newing exhauſted marrow, may be effected without a miracle. 
Glanville. 
(2.) Cuſtomary ſtrains and abſtracted juweni/ities have made 
it difficult to commend and ſpeak credibly in dedications. 
| Glanwille, 
Ju'xTayosIT1ON. n. . [ juxtaprfition, Fr. juxta and po- 
fitio, Latin.] Appoſition; the ſtate of being placed by 
each other. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid bodies ars 
held together by hooks, ſince the coherence of theſe will be of 
difficult conception; and we muſt either ſuppoſe an infinite 
number of them holding together, or at laſt come to parts 
that are united by a mere juxtapoſition. Glanville. 


I'vy. n. , iris Saxon; hedera, Latin] A plant. Ir is 


a paraſit ick plant, fending forth roots or fibres from its 
branches, by which it is faſtened to either trees, walls, ot 
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plants which are near it, and from thence receives « great —& Direft the claſping i cy where to climb. Milton, 
on. its ns pe pe" ; | Miller. IVb. adj. [See Gimar.] | 

A belt of ſtraw, and ivy buds, —— Their poor jades 

With coral claſps and amber ſtuds ; Lob down their heads, droppin hide and hips z 

And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 


the 
And in their pale dull mouths No Imola dit 
Come live with me and be my love. Raleigh. 


Lies, foul with chew'd grafs, till and motionleſs. Shalghe 


a 1 
A letter borrowed by 

alphabet. It has before all the vowels one 

| invariable found: as, keen, len, kill. It is 

® uſed after c at the end of words: as, #nock, 

clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, 

which were written anciently with e final: as, clocke, 

checke, tricke, It is alſo in uſe between a vowel and the ſi- 

lent e final: as, c/6ke, broke, brake, pike, duke, ele. It 

likewiſe ends a word after a diphthong : as laat, break, 

ſhook, leek. The Engliſh never uſe c at the end of a word. 


& is ſilent in the preſent pronunciation before n. as, knife, 


knee, Krell. 
Ka'LENnDAR. . J. [now written calendar.] An account of 


time. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand as accurſed in the halendar. Shak. Macbeth. 
Ka'rir. . /. [an Arabick word.] Sea-weed, of the aſhes 
of which glaſs was made ; whence the word alkali. 

The aſhes of the weed kali are fold to the Venerians for their 
glaſs works. * Bacon. 

Kam. adj. Crooked. Kam, in Erſe, is ſquint-eyed, and 
applied to any thing awry : clean lam ſignifies crooked, 
athwart, awry, croſs from the purpoſe. A-ſchembo, Ital. 
hence our Engliſh a-kimbo. Clean lam is, by vulgar pro- 
nunciation, brought to kim kam. 

This is clean kam; meerly awry. 

Te Kaw. v. n. [from the ſound. ] 
or rook. 

Jack-daws kawing and fluttering about the neſts, ſet all their 
young ones a-gaping ; but having nothing in their mouths but 
air, leave them as hungry as before. Locke. 

Kaw. n. /. [from the verb.] The cry of a raven or crow. 

The daſtard crow that to the wood made wing, 

With her loud l-, her craven-kind doth bring, 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. Dryd. 

KayLe. n. /. [quille, French.] 1. Ninepin ; kettlepins, 
of which ſkittles ſeems a corruption. 2. A kind of play 
ſtill retained in Scotland, in which nine holes ranged in 
three's are made in the ground, and an iron bullet rolled 
in among them. 

(1.) And now at feels they 


Shakeſp. 
To cry as a raven, crow, 


a harmleſs chance, 
And now their cur they teach to fetch and dance. 


Sidney. 

The reſidue of the time they wear out at coits, hayles, wy 

like idle exerciſes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

To Keck. v. n. [kecken, Dutch] To heave the ſtomach ; 
to reach at vomiting. 

All thoſe diets do up humours and rheums, which they 

firſt attenuate, and while the humour is attenuated it troubleth 


the body a great deal more; and therefore patients muſt not 
keck at them at the firſt. on's Nat. Hift. 


The faction, is it not notorious ? 
Keck at the memory of glorious. Sift, 


the Engliſh from the Greek 
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with rope. 


To Ke'cxte. v. a. To defend a cable round 
Ainſworth; 
Ke'cxsy. n. /. [commonly hex, cigue, French; cicuta, 
Latin. Skinner.) Sinner ſeems to think keckfy or kex 
the ſame as hemlock. It is uſed in Staffordſhire both 
for hemlock, and any other hollow-jointed plant. 
Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckfies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. Shakeſp. H. V. 
Ke'cxy. adj. [from kex.] Reſembling a kex. _ 
An Indian ſceptre, made of a fort of cane, without any joint, 
and perfectly round, conſiſteth of hard and blackiſh cylinders, 


mixed with a ſoft kecky body; ſo as at the end cut tranſverſely, 
it looks as a bundle of wires. Grew. 


To Kerber. v. a. [kaghe, a ſmall veſſel, Dutch.] In bring- 
ing a ſhip up or down a narrow river, when the wind 1s 
contrary to the tide, they ſet the foreſail, or fore-top-fail 
and mizzen, and fo let herdrive with the tide. The fails 
are to flat her about, if ſhe comes too near the ſhore. 
They alſo carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, 
with a hawſer that comes from the ſhip ; which anchor 
if the ſhip comes too near the ſhore, they let fall in the 
ſtream, and ſo wind her head about it ; then weigh the 
anchor again when ſhe is about, which is called hedging, 
and from this uſe the anchor a kedger. Harris, 


Kr Dog R. n. /. [from kedge.] A ſmall anchor uſed in a 


river. See Kr DGE. 


Kee, the provincial plural of cox, properly line. 


A laſs that Cic'ly hight had won his heart, 
Cic'ly the weſtern laſs that tends the tee. Gay's Paſt. 


Ke'pLack. n. . A weed among corn; charnock. 
Tuſſer. 


Kee. u. , ſcale, Saxon ; liel, Dutch ; quille, Fr.] The 


bottom of the ſhip. 


Portunus 
Heav'd up his lighten'd keel, and ſunk the ſand, | 
And ſteer d the facred veſſel. Dryden. 
Her ſharp bill ſerves for a-kee/ to cut the air before her ; her 


tail ſhe uſeth as her rudder. Grew's Coſmol. 


Your cables burſt, and you muſt quickly feel 
The waves impetuous ent'ring at your keel. Swift. 


KeeLs, the ſame with #ay/es ; which ſee. 
ToKeer. v. a. [cælan, Saxon.] This word, which is 
preſerved in *hakeſpeare, Hanmer explains thus: To keel 
ſeems to mean to drink ſo deep as to turn up the bot- 
tom of the pot, like turning up the fee of a ſhip. 
Hanmer, 
In Ireland to hee! the pot is to /cum it. 

While greaſy Joan doth kee/ the pot. Sbaleſp. 
Ke'eELFAST. u. / [celan, Saxon, to cool, and fat or wat, 
a veſſel.] Cooler ; tub in which liquor is let to cool. 
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The next piece of timber in a ſhip to 


Ke'ru5ow. n. . 
her keel, lying right over it next above the floor timber. 
Harris, 
To Ke'ELHALE. v. a, [keel and Fale.] To puniſh in the 
ſeamens way, by dragging the criminal under water on 
one ſide of the ſhip and up again on the other. 
Keen. aj. [cene, Saxon; hubn, German; keen, Dutch.] 


1. Sharp; well edged ; not blunt. 2. Severe ; piercing. 
3. Eager ; vehement. 4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 
'Þ Come thick night, 


That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes. Shakeſp. 
Here is my keen edged ſword, 

Deck'd with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. Skake jp. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 

Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms. Dr;den. 
A tword keen-edged within his riz ht he held, 

The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field. Dryden. 
(2.) — 'The winds 

Blow moiſt, and keen, thaitering the graceful locks 

Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſeek 

Some better ſhroud. Milton's Par. Loft. 


The cold was very ſupportahle ; but as it changed to the 
north-weſt, or north, it became exceſſively keen. 
Ellis's Voyage. 
3. Ne ver did I know 
A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 
So keen and greedy to contound a man. Shakeſd. 
Kaan dilparch of real hunger. Milton. 
The theep were ſo keen upon the acorns, that they gobb leid 
up a piece of the coat. L' Efirange. 
Thoſe curs arc o extremely hungry, that they are too teen 
at the tport, and worry their game. Tatler. 
This was a profpet ſo very inviting, that it could not be 
eafily withitood by any who have ſo keen an appetite for wealth. 
(4.) Good father cardinal, cry thou, Amen, 
To my cen curſes. Shak. K. John. 
T have known ſome of theſe abſent officers as keen againſt 
as if they had never been indebted to her. Swift, 

Feber wv. a [from the adjective.] To ſharpen. An 

uwieutroned word. 
Nor when cold Winter teens the brightening flood, 
Weu ds I] weak thivering linger on the brink. Thom ſon. 

KI EN LY. aiv. |frum keen.] Sharply ; vehemently ; ea- 
geriy ; bhinteriy. 

Ket'enxtss. . /. [from Keen.) 1. Sharpneſs ; edge. 2. 
Rigour of weather ; picrci-g cold. 3. Afperity ; bitter- 
nels of mird. 4 Eagernels; vehemence 

(1.) No, nat the hangman's ax bears half the Aenne 

Of thy ſharp envy. Hat. Merch of Venice. 
(3-) That they might keep up the keenre/” again die court, 
bis lordſhip furniſhed them with informations, to the king's dit- 
advantage, Clarendon. 
The ſting of every reproachful ſpeech is the truth of eit; and 
to be conſcious is that which gives an edge, and 42enzeſs to the 
invective. Scutb. 


To KE EY. v. a. [cepan, Saxon; kepen, old Dutch.] 1. Lo 
retain ; not to loſe. 2: To have in cuſtody. 3. To pre- 
ſerve ; not to let go. 4. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecu i- 
ty. 5. To protect; to guard. 6. To reſtrain from 
flight. 7. To detain, or bold as a motive. 8. 1o hold 
for another. . To tend; to have care of. 
ſerve in the ſame tenour or ſtate. 11. To regard; to at- 


tend. 12. To not ſuffer to fail. 13. To hold in any 
ſtate. 14. To retain by ſome degree of force in an 
place or ſtate. It is otten followed in this ſenſe by parti- 


cles; as, down, under, in, off. 15. To continue any 
ſtate or action. 16. To preſerve in any ſtate. 17. To 
1 to uſe habitually, 18 To copy careſully. 19. 
o obſerve or ſolemnize any time. 20. To obſerve ; 
not to violate. 21. To maintain; to ſupport with neceſ- 
faries of life. 22. To have in the houſe. 23. Not to 
intermit. 24. To maintain z jo hold. 25. To remain 


train. 
to accompany. 
familiar intercourſe. 
to teil. 


to. To pre- 
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26. Not to reveal ; not to be- 
tray. 27. To reſtrain ; to with-hold. 28. Lo debar 
from any place. 29. To Kerr back, To reſerve; to 
wirh-hold. 30 To Kerye Sack, To with-hold ; to re- 
31. /oKerp company To frequent any one 
32. To Kerr company with. To have 
33. To Ketee in To conceal; not 
34. To Keey in. lo teſtiain; to curb. 35. 
J Kerr off. To bear to diſtance ; not to admit. 36. 
ToKttrof. To hinder. 37. To Ku Eh. To main- 
tain without abatement. 38. To Keey wp. To conti- 
nue; to hinder from ceaſing. 39. To KE under. To 
oppteſs; to ſubdue. | 

1.) 1 kept the field with the death of ſome, and flight of 


others, Sidney. 
We have examples in the primitive church of ſuch as by fear 


being compelled to facrifice to ttrange gods repented, and-#ef# 


in ; not to leave a place. 


till the office of prenching the goſpel. Whugifte. 

Keep in memory what I preached nnto you. 1 Cor. 
This charge I keep ill my appointed day 

Of rendring up. Milton. 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal. Milton. 


You have loſt a child; but you have kept one child, and are 
likely to do fo long. Temple. 
If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what we are 
conſidering, that would inſtruct us when we ſhould, or ſhould 
not, branch into diſtinctions, Locke. 
(2.) The crown of Stephanus, firſt king of Hungary, was 


always vet in the caftle of Vicegrade. Knolles, 
She kept the fatal key. Milton. 
(3-) The Lord God merciful and gracious, keeping mercy 


for thouſands, forgiving iniquity. Exod. xxxiv. 7. 
I ſpared it greatly, and have kept me a grape of the cluſter, 
and a plant 7. great people. 2 Eſd. ix. 21. 
(4.) We by where the duke keeps his gallies. Addif. 
(5-) Behold I am with thee to keep thee. Gen. xxviii. 
(6.) Paul dwelt with a ſoldier that kept him. As, xxviii. 


(7.) But what's the cauſe that keeps you here with me? 


— That I may know what keeps me here with you. Dryd. 
(8.) A man delivers money or ſtuff to keep. Excd. xxii. 7. 
Reſerv'd from night, and kept for thee in ftore. Milton, 


(9 ) God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. 
| Gen. ii. 15. 

While in her girliſh age ſhe feft ſheep on the moor, it chanc- 

ed that a merchant ſaw and liked her. Careav. 
— Count it thine 
To till and keep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 
(10.) To know the true ftate, I will keep this order. Bacon. 
Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice my ſon, 

Kerp a Riff rein, and move but gently on: 

The com ters of themſelves will run too faſt, 

Your art muft be to moderate their haſte. Addiſon's Ovid. 

(11.) While the ftars and courſe of heav'n I keep, 

My weary'd eyes were ſeiz'd with fatal ſleep. Dryd. 

(12.) My mercy will I keep for him for ever. Pſal. Ixxxix. 

(12.) [ngenuous ſhame, and the apprehenſions of difpleatvre, 
are the only true reſtraints: theſe alone ought to hold the reins, 
and dee the child in order. Lcd on Education, 

Men are guilty of many faults in the exerciic of this faculty 
of the mind, which keep them in ignorance. | Locke. 

Happy fouls ! who Keep ſuch a facred dominion over their 
inferior and animal powers, that the ſenſitive tumults never riſe 
to diſturb the ſuperior and better operations of the reaſoning 
mind. Watts on the Mind. 

(14.) This wickedneſs is found by thee ; no good deeds of 
mine Have been able to keep it down in thee. Si luey. 

It is hardly to be thought that any governor ſhould ſo much 
malign his ſucceſſor, as to ſuffer an evil to grow up which he 
might timely have kept under; or perhaps nouriſh it with co- 


loured countenance of ſuch ſiniſter means. Spenſer. 
What old acquaintance ! could not all this fleſh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewel. Shakeſp. 


Venus took the guard of noble Hector's corſe, 
Had ige Bo dogs : night aud day applying ſovereign 
0 b 
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of roſy balms, that to the dogs were hot le in taſte. 


Tue Chineſe fail where they will; which ſhewweth 


| Bacon's New Atlantis. 
And thoſe that cannot live from him aſunder, 
Ungratefully ſhall ſtrive to keep him under. Milton. 


If any aſk me what wou'd fatisfy, 
To make life eaſy, thus I would reply : 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirſt, and cold. . 
Matters, recommended by our paſſions, take poſſeſſion of 


our minds, and will not be kept out. Locke. 


Frohibited commodities ſhould be kept out, and uſeleſs ones: 
impoveriſh us by being brought in. Lecke. 
An officer with one of theſe unbecoming qualities, 1s looked 
upon as a proper perſon to keep off impertinence and ſolicitation 
his ſuperior. Addiſon, Spectator. 
And it two boots keep out the weather, 


What need you have two hides of leather ? Prey, 
We have it in our power to keep in our breaths, and to ſuſ- 
nd the efficacy of this natural function. Cheyne. 


(15.) Men gave ear, waited, and kept ſilence at my countel. 
Job, xxix. 21. 

Auria made no ſtay, but ſtill det on his courſe. Krolles. 

It was then ſuch a calm, that the ſhips were not able to keep 
way with the gallies. Knolles's Hift. of the Turks, 


T he moon that diſtance keeps till night. Milton. 


An heap of ants on a hillock will more eafily be kept to an 
uniformity in motion than theſe. 
He dy'd in fight: 
Fought next my perſon ; as in conſort fought : 
Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 
He, — come to the eſtate, lets on a very buſy family; 
the markets are weekly frequented, and the commodities of his 


farm carried out and fold. Locke. 
Invading foes, without reſiſtance, 
With eaſe I make to keep their diſtance. Swift. 


(16.) My fon, keep the flower of thine age ſound. 
Eccluſ. xxvi. 
(17-) I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. Pope. 
(18.) Her ſervants eyes were fix'd upon her face, 
And as ſhe mov'd or turn'd, her motions view'd, 
Her meaſures et, and ſtep by ſtep purſu'd. Dryden. 
(19.) This ſhall be for a memorial; and you ſhall keep it a 
feaſt to the Lord. Exod. xii. 14. 
That day was not in filence holy kept. Milton. 
(20.) —— It cannot be, 
The king ſhould lee his word in loving us; 
He will tn{pectt us till, and find a time 
To puniſh this offence in other faults. Shakeſp. 
Sworn tur three years term to live with me, 
My fellow ſcholats; and to ep thoſe ſtatutes 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here. Shakeſp. 
Lord God, there is none like thee : who keefeft covenant and 
mercy with (hy ſervants. 1 Kings, viii. 23. 
Lord God cf Iirael, keep with thy ſervant that thou promiſ- 
edit hin. 1 Kings, viii. 25. 
Ohey and hee his great command. Million. 
His promue Palamon accepts; but pray d 


To tee it hetter than the he made. Dryden. 


My debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands and then refuſe to pay. Dryd. Juv. 
My withes are, . 

That Ptolemy may keep his royal word. Dryden. 

(21.) Much more afflition than already felt 

They cannot well impoſe, nar I ſuſtain, 

If they intend advantage of my labours, 

The work of many hands, which earns my tee iag. Milt. 
„ Bale tyke, call it thou me hoft ? I ſcorn the term ; nor 

| my Nell keep lodgers. Shakeſp. H. V. 

(23.) Keep a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, leſt ſhe 


make thee a laughing-ſtuck to thine enemies, and a bye-word in 


the city. Eccluf. xli. 11. 
Not keeping ſtricte ſt watch as ſhe was warn'd. Milton, 


(24.) They were honom ably brought to London, where 
every one of them kept houie by himielf. Hayward. 


apman's -Tliad. 6 
that their 
| Jaw of feet ing out ſtrangers is a law of puſillanimity and fear. 


Glanuwille's Scepfis. 


"» 
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Twelve Spartan virgins, noble, young, and falr, 
To the pompous palace did retort, 
Where Menelaus kept his royal court. Dr ydes 
(25.) I priythee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? Sbaleſp. 
(26.) A fool cannot keep counſel. Eccluſ. viii. 17. 


Great are thy virtues, though kept from man. Milton. 
If he were wiſe, he would ep all this to himſelf. 


| | Tillotſans 
R any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaſt affection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it; 
Let Heav'n for ever keep it from my head. Shateſþ. 


Some obſcure paſſages in the inſpir'd volume Rteep from the 
knowledge of divine myſteries. Boyle on Scrif ture. 
If the God of this world did not blind their eyes, it would 
be impoſſible, fo long as men love themſelves, to keep them from 
being religious. Tillotſon. 
There 13 no virtue children ſhould be excited to, nor fault 
they ſhould be kept from, which they may not be convinced of 
by reaſons. Locke on Education, 
If a child be conſtantly cht from drinking cold liquor whilſt 
he is hot, the cuſtom of for bearing will preſerve him. Leche. 
By this they may ſeeb them from little faults. Locke. 
(28.) Ill fenc'd for Heav'n to keep out ſuch a foe. Milton. 
(29.) Whetſoever the Lord ſhall anſwer, I will declare: I 
will keep nothing back from you. Fer. xlit. 4. 
Some are ſo cloſe and reſerved, as they will not ſhew their 
wares but by a dark light, and cem always to keep bac ſome- 


what. Bacon's Eſſays. 
(30.) Keep back thy ſervant from preſumptuous ſins. 
Pſal. xix. 


(31.) Heav'n doth know, fo ſhall the world perceive, 
That | have tuin'd away my former ſelf, 
So will I thoſe that kepr me comb any. Shak. H. IV. 
Why ſhould he call her whore ? Who keeps her company ? 
What place ? whit time ? Shakefp. Othello. 


What mean'ſt thou, bride! this company to keep ? 


To fit up, till thou fain would ſleep ? Donne. 
Neither will I wretched thee 
In death forſake, but keep thee company. Dryden. 


(32.) A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid im- 
modeſty, but the appearance of it; and ſhe could not approve 
cf a young woman #eeping company with men, without the 
permiſſion of father or mother. Broeme on Odyſſey. 

(33.) I perceive in you ſo excellent a touch of modeity, that 
you will not extort from me what I am willing to keep 17. 

Shakeſpear es. 
Syphax, your zeal becomes importunate: 

I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 

And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 

Leſt it ſhould take more freedom than I'll give it. Adion. 

(34-) If thy daughter be ſhameleſs, beep her i ſtraightly, 
leſt ſhe abuſe herſelf through over-much liberty. Eccluj. 

It will teach them to keep in, and fa maſter their inclinations. 

Locke on Education. 


(36.) A ſuperficial reading, accompanied with the common. 
opinion of his invincible obſcurity, has 4e of ſome from ſeck- 
ing in him the coherence of his diſcourſe. Locke. 

(37-) Land kept up its price, and fold for more years purchaſe 
than correſponded to the intereſt of money. Locke. 

This reſtraint of their tongues will keep up in them the reſpect 
and reverence due to their parents. Locke, 

Albano keeps up its credit (till for wine. Addiſon. 

This dangerous diſſention among us we keep up and cheriſh 
with much pains. | Adiliſon's Freebelder. 

The ancients were careful to coin money in due weight and 
ſineneſs, and keep it u to the ſtandard. Arbuthnot. 

(38.) Yon have enough to keep you alive, and to keep up 
and improve your hopes of heaven. Taylor's holy living. 

In joy, that which keeps up the action is the deſire to continue 
it. Locke. 

Young heirs, from their own refle&ing upon the eſtates 
they are born to, are of no uſe but to #zep up their families, 
and tranſinit their lands and houſes in a line to poſterity. 

Aattiſon. 
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During his ſtudies and travels he kept wp a punctual correſ- 
pondence with Eudoxus. Adiſon. 


(39.) O happy mixture ! whereby thi 
lify and correct the one the d 


other's exceſs, that 


neither boldneſs can make us pr 
under with the ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs ; nor, while we 


truſt in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, fear be able to 


Hooker. 
rannize over us. 
8 Truth may be ſmothered a long time, and kept under by vio- 
lence; but it will break out at latt. Stulling fleet. 


To live like thoſe that have their hope in another life, implies, 
that we keep under our appetites, and do not let them looſe into 
the enjoyments of ſenſe. Atterbury. 
To Kety. v. „. 1. To remain by ſome labour or effort 
in a certain ſtate. 2. lo continue in any place or ſtate ; 
to ſtay. 3. To remain unhurt ; to laſt; to be durable. 
4. To dwell ; to live conftantly. 5. To adhere ftridtly : 
with to, 6. To KE Er on. To go forward. 7. Jo Ker 
up. To continue unſubdued. 8. The general idea of this 
word is care, continuance, or duration, ſometimes with 
an intimation of cogency or coercion. 

(1.) With all our force we kept aloof to ſea, 

And gain'd the ifland where our veſſels lay. Pope's Odyſſey. 

(2.) She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, that 
ſhould make her keep within doors for one fortnight. Sidney. 

What! keep a week away ? ſeven days and nights? 

Eightſcore hours? and lovers abſent hours 

Oh weary reckoning ! Shak. Othells. 
I think, it is our way, 

If we will keep in favour with the king, 

To be her men, and wear her livery. Shak. R. III. 

Thou ſhalt keep faſt by my young men, until they have ended. 
Ruth, ii. 21. 

The neceſſity of keeping well with the maritime powers, will 


perſuade them to follow our meaſures. Temple. 
FR = better hand pars feng 
with unequal paces tri $ . i 
Creuſa kept behind. n Dryd. Zneid. 


The goddeſs born in ſecret pin'd ; ; 
Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council 8 ; 
But keeping cloſe, his gnawing heart he 
With hopes of vengeance. Dryd. Homer. 
And while it keeps there, it keeps within our author's limita- 
tion. Locke. 
A. man that cannot fence will keep out of bullies and game- 
ſters company. Locke on Education. 
There are caſes in which a man muſt guard, if he intends to 
deep fair with the world, and turn the penny. Collier, 
he endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with Hector, the con- 
trary endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of reach, are the 
in " Pope's View of Efic Poetry. 
(3-) Diſdain me not, although I be not fair: 
Doth beauty teep which never fun can burn, 
Nor ſtorms do turn Sidney. 
Grapes will keep in a veſſel balf full of wine, fo that the 
grapes touch not the wine. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
If the malt be not theroughly dried, the ale it makes will not 


deep. Mortimer s Huſb. 
(4. A breath thou art, 


Servile to all the ſkiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou een, 
Hourly afflict. Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Knock at the ſt where, they ſay, he 
To ruminate * of dire x bi. og "_ Shakeſd. 
(s-) Did they keep to one conſtant dreſs they would ſome- 
times be in faſhion, which they never are. Addiſon, Spectator. 
It is ſo whilſt we keep to our rule; but when we forſake that, 


we go aſtray. | Baker oz Learning. 
40 A chearfully he took the doom ; Ww 
Nor ſhrunk, nor ſtept from death, 
But, with unalter'd pace, kept on. Dryden. 
(7.) He grew ſick of a conſumption ; yet he ſtill lehr ap, 
that he might free his country. Life of Cleomenes. 


— 


do ſo qua- 
r of a 
— as long as we are kept 
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Ka z . u. /. [from the verb.! 1. 2. 
Guardiani ap ; — : N 
1. 5 . 


- 


— on ſtrong, 
Within whoſe heep the captive knights were laid: 
Was one partition of the palace-wall. . Dryden. 
(2.) Youth is leaſt looked into when they ſtand in moſt need 
of good keep and regard. Aſcham. 
| Ke'zrex. n. /. [from keep.] 1. One who holds any thin 
for the uſe of another. 2. One who has priſoners in cuſ- 
tody. 3. One who has the care of parks, or beaſts of 
chaſe. 4. One that has the ſuperintendence or care of 
any thing. 

(.) The good old man having neither reaſon to diſſuade, nor 
hopes to perſuade, received the things with the mind of a keeper, 
not of an owner. Sidney. 

(2.) The keeper of the priſon, call to him. Shak. 
Io now a 
With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe: 
3 noble charge 3 — keeper by her fide 
o watch her walks his hundred eyes apply'd. Dryden. 
A pleaſant beverage he pre rd wig : 
Of wine and water mix'd, with added ftore 
Of opium; to his keeper this he brought, 
Who fwallowed unaware the ſleepy draught. Dryden. 
(3-) There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Sometime a keeper here in Windſor foreſt, 
Doth all the Winter- time, at ſtill of midnight, 


Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Sbaleſp. 
The firſt fat buck of all the ſeaſon's ſent, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 
(4-) Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of — 
2 Kings. 


Ke'zrer of the great ſeal. -[cufios magni ſigilli, Lat.] Is a 
lord by his office, and called lord keeper of the great ſeal of 
England, and is of the king's privy-council, under whoſe 
hands paſs all charters, commiſſions, and grants of the 
king. This lord &eeper, by the ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. 
hath the like juriſdiction, aac all other advantages, as hath 
the lord chancellor of England. Corel. 

Kr'EZTERKSRIF. . /. (from keeper.) Office of a keeper. 

The goal of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton : this keeper/bip 

is annexed to the conſtableſhip of the caſtle. Carew. 

Ks G. n. . [caque, Fr.] A ſmall barrel, commonly uſed 
for a ſiſh barrel. 

KE LL. n. . A fort of pottage. Ain/. It is fo called in 
Scotland, being a ſoup made with ſhreded greens. 

Kr LL. n. /. Theomentum : that which inwraps the guts. 

The very weight of bowels and bell, in fat people, is the 
occaſion of a rupture. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

KeLe. . / & falt oduced from calcined fea-weed. 

In making alum, the workmen uſe the aſhes of a fea-weed 
called he/p, and urine, Boyle on Colours. 

* wy. #. /. [more properly kee/ſon.] The wood next 
t eel. 

We have added cloſe pillars in the royal ſhips, which being 
faſtened from the he/ſor to the beams of the ſecond deck, oy 
them from ſettling, or giving way. gb. 

Ke'LTEr. n. . [He is not in L. that is, he is not rea- 
dy ; from filter, to gird, Daniſh. Skinner.] 

To Kems. v. @. N Saxon; 3 , go 
now written, perha properly, 4 comb.] to 
rate or diſentangle 4.44 472 iramens. ow 

Yet are the men more looſe than they, 


And then thou hemb'fl the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
To Ken. v.a. [cennan, Saxon ; kennan, Dutch, to know.] 


1. To ſee at a diſtance ; to deſcry. 2. To know. Ob- 
ſolete. 


K E R 
.) At once as far as angels ler, he view 
Tube diſmal ſituation, waſte and wild. - Milton. 
The next day about evening we faw, within a kenning, 
thick clouds, which did put us wm ſome hope of land. Bacon. 
If thou A from far, 
Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled far ; 
"Tis ſhe that ſhines in that propitious light. 
We ken them from afar, the ſetting fun 


Dryden. 


K E R 


f The evening comes 
Kercheift in a comely cloud, 


While racking winds are piping loud. Mi / an. 


Keny. n. ſ. [ceoppan, Saxon, to cut] The ſawn- away lit 


between two pieces of ſtuff is called a le. 
0 Mcxon's Mech Exerciſes. 


Klaus. . ſ. Kermes is a roundiſh body, of the bigneſs 


Plays on their ſhinmg arms. Addiſon. of a pea, and of a browniſh red colour. It contains a 
(2.) Tis he, I hen the manner of his gait. Shak. multitude of little diſtinct granules, ſofi, and when cruſhed 
Now plain I len whence love his riſe begun : yield a ſcarlet juice, It till lately was underſtood to be a 

Sure he 3 ſome bloody butcher's ſon, , vegetable excreſcence ; but we now know it to be the ex- 

* 7m wo uw Gay's Paſt. tended body of an animal parent, filled with a numerous 

Ken 17 1 — _ _.. yoo a reach * * offspring. which are the little ted granules. Hill. 
When from 1 top Pifanio thew's thee, Nn Kunn. ». /. [an Iriſh word.] Lith foot ſoldier; an Iriſh 

Thou waſt within a ker. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. boor. b 
It was a hill Out of the fry of theſe rake-hell horſeboys, growing up in 

--{ your the higheſt ; from whoſe top in mx —_— = their — * ſupplied. Spenſer. 

iſphere of earth, in cleareſt # uſtice with valour arm'd, 

— 2 of — WY lay. Milton. Compell'd theſe fkipping kernes to truſt their heels. Sha. 

He ſoon If in good plight theſe Northern &erns arrive, . 

Saw within a ken a glorious angel ſtand. Milton. Thea does fortune promiſe fair. | Philips's Briton, 


Rude, as their ſhips, was navigation then ; 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known : 
Coaſting they kept the land within their ten, 
And knew the North but when the pole-ftar ſhone. Dryden. 
When we conſider the reaſons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ten is but a ſmall part of the univerſe, we ſhall 
diſcover an huge abyſs of ignorance. Lacke, 
Ke'nweL. 2. /. [chenil, Fr.) 1. A cot for dogs. 2. A 
number of dogs kept in a kennel. . 3. The hole of a fox, 
or other beaſt. 4. [Kenne/, Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, 
Latin.] The wag 7a of a ſtreet. a 
1.) A dog ſure, if he could ſpeak, had wit enough to de- 
adde kis — | of 
From forth the kennel of thy womb hath 
A. hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. 
The ſeditious remain within their tation, which, 
the naſtineſs of the beaſtly multitude, might be more fitly termed 


Kean. „. , A hand-mill conſilting of two pieces of ſtone, 
by which corn is ground. It is written likewiſe quern. It 
is ſtill uſed in ſome parts of Scotland. 


To KER. v. n. [probably from #ernel, or, by change of 
a vowel, corrupted from corn.] 1. To harden as ripened 
corn. 2. To take the form of grains; to granulate. 

(1) When the price of corn falleth, men break no more 
ground than will ſupply their own turn, wherethroagh it fall- 
eth out that an ill kerned or ſaved harveſt ſoon emptieth their old 
ſtore. Carey's Survey of Cornwal. 

(2.) The principal knack is in making the juice, when ſuſſi- 

_— a boiled, to kern or granulate. | Grew. 

Siiey- KE/RNEL. ». / ſcynnel, a gland, Saxon; karne, Dutch; 

cerneau, Fr ] 1. The edible ſubſtance contained in a 
ſhell. 2. Any thing included in a huſk or integument. 3. 
The ſeeds of pulpy fruits. 4. The cen'ral part of any 


a kennel than a camp. Hayward. thing upon which the ambient ſtrata are concreted. 5. 
(2) A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, Knobby concretions in childrens fleth. 
Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakeſp. (r.) As brown in hue 


(4-) Bad humours gather to a bile; or, as divers kennels 
flow to one fink, 4 god Bred Beer O\ 


Hayward. 
He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been dragged 


As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the Ferne/«. Shak. 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the foul of this 
man is his clothes. Shak. All's bell that ends well, 
The hernet of the nut ſerves them for bread and meat, and 


through the kennel at a boarding-ſchool. ; Arbut . the ſhells for cups. More. 
To Ke'nxerL. v. n. [from kennel.) To lie; to dwell : uſed (2.) The kernel of a grape, the fig's ſinall grain, 
of beaſts, and of man in contempt. Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plain. Denham. 
Yer, when they lift, would creep Oats are ripe when the ſtraw turns yellow and the terne hard. 
If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
And there; yet there ſtill bark d and howl'd 


(3-) I think he will carry this iſland home in his pocket, and 


Within, unſeen. 


: Milton's Par. Loft. ive it his ſon for an le.—And ſowing the kernels of it in 
The dog kenelled in a hollow tree, and the cock roofted upon fh te, bring forth mol? iſlands. e 
the boughs. L' Eftrange. The apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at the firſt puttin 


Ke yr. pret. and part. paſſ. of keep. in, and the Hernebs continued white. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


Kencne'ty. 1. / [covorecheif, Chaucer ; coxvre, to cover, (4-) A ſolid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a ſtone. 
and chef, the head; and hence a handkerchief to wipe the | Arbuthnot. 


face or hand.] 1. A head dreſs of a woman. 2. Any 7. KAN EL. v. [from the noun.] To ripen to kernels. 
| looſe cloth uſed in dreſo. In Staffordthire, garden-rouncivals ſown in the fields kernel 
* 


) I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou well, and yield a good increaſe. Mortimer s Hujbandry, 
haſt the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the tire K π¼U LL v. adj. [from hernel.] Full of kernels ; having 


N uf. Si EE iry 0 lance of kernels. 
2 kerchief, Sir John ; my brows become nothing the quality or reſemblance of kerne!s 


, Shak. Merry Wives of Windſor, Ke'RNELWORT. n. / | ſcrofularia.] An herb. Ain. 
O! what a time have you choſe out, brave Cates, Ke'nsey. u. /. [Aarſaye, Dutch; cariſee, Fr.] Courts 
To wear a herchief. Shak. Julia Cr. ſtuff. 
'The 'herchigf of the court'ſhall reſt Taffata phrafes, ſilken terms preciſe, 
Well ſatisfy*d of hut they love the beſt. . Deen. TI do forſwear them; and I here proteſt, 


Henceforth my wooing mind hal! be expreſt 

In ruſſet yeas, and hone(t dere noes. Shakeſp. 

His lackey with a linnen ſtock on one leg, and a terſey boot- 
hoſe on the other, Shak. Taming of the Shrexw, 


(2+) Every man had a large ſerthei folded about the neck. 


1 : "£17 Hayward. 
Kexcur'tyeD. } adf. [from tercheif.] Drefſed; hood- 
Kaexcue'lrr. ; ed. 


EE 


The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves it 


into cloth, and another into kerſey or ſerge. Hale. 
Thy #erſey doublet ſpreading wide, 

Drew Cic'ly's eye aſide. Gay. 
Kesr. he preter tenſe of caff. lt is ſtill uſed in Scotland. 

Only that noiſe heav'n's rolling circles heft. Fairfax. 

Ke'sTREL. n. . A liitle kind of baſtard bawk. Hanmer. 

His keftrel kind, 
A pleaſing vein of glory, vain did find. Fairy Queen. 
Kites and teftrels have a reſemblance with hawks. Bacon. 


Kercu. n. /. [from caicchio, Italian, a barrel.] A heavy 
ſhip ; as a bomb ketch. | 
—— I wonder 
That ſuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o' th' beneficial fun, 
And keep it from the earth. Shak. Henry VITI. 
KE T ILE. a. / ſcerl, Saxon; Fetel, Dutch.] A veſſel in 
which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen the name of pst 
is given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the top, 
and of kettle to that which grows wider. In authours they 
are confounded. 
The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the kettle on; 


Like burniſh'd gold the little ſeether ſhone. Dryden. 
Ke'rTLEDRUM. z. /. [kettle and drum] A drum of 
which the head is ſpread over a body of braſs. 
As he drains his draughts of Rheniſh down, 
The kett/edrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shak. Hamlet. 


KEY. mn. , [cax, Saxon.] 1. An inſtrument formed 
with cavities correſpondent to the wards of a lock, 
by which the bolt of a lock is puthed forward or back- 
ward, 2. An inſtrument by which ſomething is ſcrewed 
or turned. 3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
4. The parts of a muſical inftrument which are ſtruck 
with the fingers. 5. [In muſick.] Is a certain tone 
whereto every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, ought 
to be fitted; and this key is ſaid to be either flat 
or ſharp, not in reſpect of its own nature, but with relation 
to the flar or ſharp third, which is joined with it. Harris. 
6. [Ne, Dutch; guai, French.] A bank raiſed per- 

icular for the eaſe of lading and unlading ſhips. 7. 

cold was a proverbial expreſſion, now out of uſe. 

(t.) If a man were porter of hellgate, he ſhould have old 

turning the key. Shak. Macbeth. 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne'er turns the key to th _ Shak. King Lear. 

The glorious ſtandard laſt to heav'n they ſpread 
With Peter's keys ennobled and his crown. Fairfax. 
Yet ſome there be, that by due ſteps aſpire 
To lay their juſt hands on that golden key, 
That opes the e of eternity. Milton. 
Conſcience is its own counſellor, the ſole maſter of its own 
ſecrets ; and it is the privilege of our nature, that every man 


ſhould keep the key of his own breaſt. South. 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 

The longing lady heard, and turn'd the key. Dryden. 

(2.) Hide the key of the jack. ift. 

(3.) An emblem without a key to't, is no more than a tale of 

a tub. L' Erne. 

Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly deli - 


vered, receive a clearer light when compared 


* 
which repreſents every thing plainly, and is a bey -to. their 
1 ws * of the Earth. 


tho Burnet's 
who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got the true ley 
of books. Locke. 
(4-) Pamela loves to handle the ſpinnet, A 


ED. Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my fword, 


{ won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with i 


But ſpeak you with a fad brow? Or do you © Qs 


K-1C 
Jack ? Come, in what key ſhall a man take to go in the 
? Shak. Much about Nothing. 
Not know my voice! Oh, time's extremity ! 


Haſt thou fo crack'd and ſplitted my tongue 
In ſev'n ſhort years, that here my 4 4 ſon 


Knows not my feeble key of untun'd cares? Shakeſp. 
* A key of fire ran along the ſhore, 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 
(7.) Poor key cold figure of a holy king | 
Pale aſhes of the houſe of Lancaſter. _ Shak. Rich. III. 
Kz'yace. . /. [from key.] Money paid for lying at the 
key, or quay. g Ainſ. 


Ke'yHoLe. 3. , [key and hole.] The perforation in the 
door or lock through which the key is put. 

Make doors faſt upon a woman's wit, and it will out at the 
caſement ; ſhut that, and twill out at the (ey e. Shakeſp. 

I looked in at the keyhole, and faw a well - de man. Tatler. 

I keep her in one room; I lock it; 
The key, look here, is in this pocket; 
The keyhole is that left > Moſt certain. Prior. 
Kze'ysTowe. 2. , [hey and ffone.] The middle fone of an 
arch. 

If you will add a keyſtone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
breadth of the upper part of the fteyſtone be the height of the 
arch. Moxan's Mech. Exer. 

Kine. . /. [from kerb, a cut, German, Skinner ; from 
kibwe, Welſh, Minſhew.] An ulcerated chiiblain; a 
chap in the heel cauſed by the cold. | 

If twere a libe, twould put me to my flipper. Shakteſp. 

The toe of the peaſant comes fo near the heel of our coustier, 
that it galls his #75-. Shak. Hamlet. 

One boaſted of the cure, calling them a few iber. Wiſeman. 


Kine p. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes : as, kibed 
_ heels. | 3 
To KICK. v. a. [tauchen, German; calto, Lat.] To 


ſtrike with the foot 
He mnſt endure and digeſt all affronts, adore the foot that 
kicks him, and kifs the han that ſtrikes him. South. 
It anger'd Turenne once upon a day, 
To fee a footman ict that took his pay. Pope. 


Another, whoſe fon had employments at court, valued ror, 
now and then, a kicking or a caning. Swift. 

To Kick. v. . To beat the foot in anger or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have command- 
ed? 1 Sam. ii. 29. 
eſhurun waxed fat and ticked. Deut. xxxii. 15. 

e doctrines of the holy Scri are ferrible enemies to 
wicked men, and this is that which makes them kick againſt 
religion, and ſpurn at the doctrines of that holy book. Trllat/, 

Kick. . , [from the verb] A blow with the foot. 

What, are yon dumb? Quick, with anſwer, quick, 
Before my foot ſalutes you with a kick. Ju. 
* ER, n. f. [from Lic.] One who ſtrikes with his 
t. 

Ki'cxsnaw. . . [This word is ſuppoſed, I think with 
truth, to be only à corruption of quelgue choſe, ſomething ; 
yet Milton ſeems to have underſtood it otherwiſe ; for be 
writes it kick/boe, as if he thought it uſed in contempt of 
dancing.] 1. Something uncommon ; fantaſtical ; fome- 
thing ridiculous. 2. A diſh fo changed by the cookery 
that it can ſcarcely be known. | 

(7.) Shall we need the monſieurs of Paris to take our youth 


into their flight cuſtodies, and fend them over back again tranſ- 
_ : * — apes, — — SE — 
2. pigeons, a mutton, pretty li 
tiny kickſhawws. ak * Sal. Hanz IV. 
ve us vigour ; 

: . Fenton. 
Ki'cxsy-wicksty. . ,. [from (hich and J A 
made word in ridicule and diſdain of a wife. Hanmer, 


He wears his honour in a box, unſeen, 


* 


KIL 
That hugs his kick ichſey here at home, 
| __ his — 1 her arms. Shakeſp. 
Kip. . /. [kid, Daniſh.] 1. The young of a goat. 2. 
rom cidwlen, Welth, a faggot.] A bundle of heath or 


"04:3 Lagks the wes Kb bs de ſpring. 


Fairy Queen. 
There was a herd of with their young ones, u 
wiich fight fir Richard Graham tells, he would ſnap one of 
the kids, and carry him cloſe to their lodging. Wattan. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the k:d. | Milton. 
So kids and whelps their fires and dams 83 
And ſo the great I meaſur d by the leſs. Dryden s Virg. 


To KI D. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth kids. 
Kipper. n. / An ingroſſer of corn to enhance its price, 
Ainſworth, 
To KIDNA'P. v. a. [from kind, Dutch, a child, and nap.] 
To ſteal children; to ſteal human beings. 
Kipna'eeer. n. /. [from kidnap.] One who ſteals hu- 
man beings ; a manſtealer. 

The man compounded with the merchant, 3 condition 
that he might have his child again; for he ſmelt it out, 
that the merchant himſelf was the id apper. L'Eſtrange. 

Thele people lie in wait for our children, and may be conſi- 
dered as a kind of kidnappers within the law. SpeAator. 

KI'DNEY. . /. [Etymology unknown.] 1. Theſe ate 
two in number, one on each fide : they have the fame h- 
gure as kidneybeans : their length is four or five fingers, 
their breadth three, and their thickneſs two: the right is 
under the liver, and the left under the ſpleen. The uſe 
of the kidneys is to ſeparate the urine from the blood, 
which, by the motion of the heart and arteries, is thruſt 
into the emulgent branches, which carry it to the little 


X IN 


Shall I take my bread, and my fleſh that I have killed for my 
ſhearers ? 1 Sa. Xxv. 11. 
(3-) The medicines, if they were uſed inwards, would i 
thoſe that uſe them ; and therefore they work potently, though 
outwards. Bacon. 
(4.) Try with oil, or barm of drink, ſo they be ſuch things 
as till not the bough. Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 
Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal acids, as ap- 
pears by ki/lmg it with ſpittle. Floyer on the Humours. 


KILLER. a. /. from ill.] One that deprives of life. 


What ſorrow, what amazement, what ſhame was in Am- 


phialus, when he ſaw his dear foſter-father find him the killer 
of his only ſon ! Sidney. 
Wilt thou for the old lion hunt, or fill 
His hungry whelps ? and for the / ler kill, 
When couch'd in dreadful dens ? Sandys. 
So rude a time, 

When love was held ſo capital a crime, 

That a crown d head could no compaſſion find, 

But dy d, becauſe the killer had been kind. Waller 


K1'LLow. n. , [This ſeems a corruption of coal and low, 
a flame, as ſoot is thereby produced.) An earth of a 
blackiſh or deep blue colour, and doubtleſs had its name 
from kollow, by which name, in the North, the ſmut or 
grime on the backs of chimneys is called. Mood ward. 


KILN. . / [cyln, Saxon.] A ſtove ; a fabrick formed for 
admitting heat, in order to dry or burn things contained 
in it. 5 

I'll creep up into the chimney. There they always uſe to 
diſcharge their birding-pieces : creep into the i hole. 

ping cut Merry Mies of Windſor. 

After the putting forth in ſpronts, and the drying upon the 

kiln, there will be gained a buſhel in eight of malt. Bacon. 

Phyſicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn out of the lx, 

and not lacked. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


glands, by which the ſeroſity being ſeparated, is received To Kr'inpy. v. 4. [kiln and dry.] To dry by means of 


by the orifice of the little tubes, which go from the glands 
to the pelvis, and from hence it runs by the ureters into 
the bladder. Quincy. 2. Sort; kind: in ludicrous lan- 


W A youth laboured under a complication of diſeaſes, from 
his meſentery and kidneys. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

(2.) Think of that, a man of my kidney ; think of that, that 
am as ſubject to heat as butter; a man of continual diſſolution 
and thaw. Shak. Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 

There are millions in the world of this man's Liduey, that 
take up the ſame reſolution without noiſe. L' Efirange, 


Ki'pnEYBEAN. n. /, [phaſeo/as. So named from its ſhape. ] 
A leguminous plant. 

Kidneybeans are a ſort of cod ware, that are very pleaſant 

wholeſome food. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 


K1i/pnevyvercn. [anthillis.] - 
K1'pneyworr. [| cotyledon. ] ; n. J. Plants. Ainſworth, 


KLDERK IN. z. /. [kindekin, a baby, Dutch.] A ſmall 
barrel. 
Make in the kilderkin a great bung-hole of purpoſe. Bacon. 
A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ; 
But ſure thou'rt but a hi/derkin of wit. * 
To KILL. v. a. [anciently To quell; cyellan, Saxon; #elen, 
Dutch.] 1. To deprive of life ; to put to death, as an 
agent. 2. To deſtroy animals for food. 3. To deprive 
of life, as a cauſe or inſtrument. 4. Todeprive of vege- 
tative or other motion, or active qualities. 
920 Dar'ſ thou reſolve to kill a friend of mine? 
— Pleaſe you, I'd rather til two enemies. Shak. Rich. III. 
Ye have brought us forth into this wilderneſs, to kill this 
whole aſſembly with hunger. Ex. xvi. 3. 
There was kiling of young and old, making away of men, 
women, and children. 2 Mac. v. 13. 
(2.) We're mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worſe, 
To fright the animals, and to Ii them up 
In their aſſign d and native dwelling place. Shakeſp. 


a kiln. | 
The beſt way is to k:/ndry them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
KIL r for billed. Ped Spenſer. 


= 266 adj. [a ſchembo, Italian.] Crooked; bent; arch- 


The kimbo handles ſeem with bears-foot carv'd, 
And never yet to table have been ſerv'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
He obſerved them edging towards one another to whiſper ; 
ſo that John was forced to FA with his arms a limbo, to keep 
them aſunder. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fohn Bull. 
Kin. n. /. [cynne, Saxon.) 1. Relation either of conſan- 
inity or affinity. 2. Relatives ; thoſe who are of the 
me race. 3. A relation; one related. 4. The fame 
generical claſs, though perhaps not the fame ſpecies ; 
thing related. 5. A dimiautive termination from kind; a 
child, Dutch: as, manikin, minikin, thomkin, wilkin. 
(1.) You muſt uſe them with fit reſpects, according to the 
bonds of nature; but you are of #in, and fo a friend to their 
perſons, not to their errours. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 
Th' unhappy Palamon, 
Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
| Without a crime, except his iin to me. 
(2.) Tumultuous wars 
Shall Lin with lin, and kind with kind confound. 
The father, mother, and the lia beſide, 
Were overborn by fury of the tide. | 
(3) Then is the foul from God; fo pagans ſay, 
Which ſaw by mature's light her heavenly kind, 
Naming her km to God, and God's bright ray, 
A citizen of Heav'n, to carth confin'd. ky 
(4.) ————— The burſt, 
And the ear-deaf'*ning voice of the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, to ſurpriz'd my tenſe, 
That I was nothing. Shak. Winter's Tate. 
The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid : but that which 
it diſcovers, being diffolved in a little hot water, is altogether 
differing from the ſtink of the other, being of Ain to that of 


*Qqq 


Drydeu, 
SLahksfh, 


D ryde?! » 


ies. 
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other alcalizate ſalts. Boyle. 
KIND. adj. [from cynne, relation, Saxon.] 1. Benevolent ; 
filled with general good-will. 2. Favourablez bene fi- 


cent. 
1.) By the Lin goils, tis moſt ignohly done 

= 21 by . cd R Shak. King L ar. 

Some cf the ancients, like ind hearted men, have talked 
much of annual refrigeriums, or intervals of puniſhment to the 
damned, as particularly on the great feſtivals of the reſurredtion 
and aſcenſion. ; Scut h. 

(2.) He is kind to the unthankful and evil. Lake, vi. 35. 
KIND. n. /. lcynne, Saxon.] 1. Race; generical ciats, 
Kind in Teutonick Engliſh anſwers to genes, and ſort to 
ſpecies ; though this diſtinction, in popular language, is 
not always obſerved. 2. Particular nature. 3. Natural 
ſtate. 4 Nature ; natural determination. 5. Manner ; 
way. 6, Sort. It has a flight and unimportant ſenſe. 

(1.) Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open of what 
nature and force laws are, according to their kinds. Hooker. 

As when the total kind | 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came ſummon'd over Eden, to receive 


Their names of Thee. Milton's Par. Loft. 
That both are animalia, 

I grant ; but not rationalia ; 

For though they do agree in hind, 

Specifick difference we find. Hudibras. 


God and nature do not principally concern themſelves in the 


preſervation of particulars, but kinds and companies. 


South's Sermons. 

He with his wife were only left behind 
Of periſh'd man; they two were human kind. Dryden. 
Some acts of virtue are common to Heathens and Chriftians ; 
but I ſuppoſe them to be performed by Chriſtians, after a more 
ſublime manner than among the Heathens ; and even when they 
do not differ in kind from moral virtues, yet differ in the de- 


grees of perfection. | | Atterbury. 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd, 
Shall ſtretch thy conqueſts over half the kd. Pope 


(2.) No human laws are exempt from faults, fince thoſe that 
have been looked upon as moſt perfect in their kind, have been 
found to have ſo many. Baker. 

(3-) He did give the goods of all the priſoners unto thoſe 
that had taken them, either to take them in #in, or compound 
for them. Bacon's Henry VII. 

The tax upon tillage was often levied in &;#4 upon corn, and 
called decumæ, or tithes. Arbuthnot on Ci. 

(4.) The ſkilful ſhepherd peel'd me certain wands, 

And in the doing of the deed of had, 


He ſtuck them up before the fulſame ewes. Shakeſp. 
Some of you, on pure inftin& of nature, 
Are led by kind t' admire your fellow creature, Dryden. 


(5.) Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt means, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a fia from me 
As will diſpleaſe you. Sb. Henry IV. 
This will encourage induſtrious improvements, becauſe many 
will rather venture in that kind than five in the hundred. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 
(6.) Diogenes was aſk'd, in a kind of ſcorn, What was the 
matter that philoſophers haunted rich men, and not rich men 
philoſophers ? He anſwered, Becauſe the one knew what vhey 
wanted, the other did not. Bacon. 
To Kix DLE. v. a. 1. To ſet on fire; to light; to make 
to burn. 2. To inflame the paſſions; to exaſperate ; to 

animate ; to heat ; to fire the mind. F 
(1.) He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; Jens he Kin- 
Aleth it and baketh bread. If. xliv. 15. 
I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome mens diſtem- 
pers formerly ſtudied to kindle in parliaments. K. Charles. 
If the fire burns vigorouſly, it is no matter by what means 
it was at firſt kindied : there is the ſame force and the ſame re- 
freſhing virtue in it, kindled by a ſpark from a flint, as if it were 
, from the ſun. South, 

(2.)-I've been to you a true and humble wife; 

At all times to your will conformable: ä 


forth. 


Ki'xpDLy. adv. [from kind |] 


Ki'nDRED. n. /. [from kin ; cynnene, Saxon. ] 


KinpreD. adj. Congenial ; related ; cognate. 


! 


* 
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| Ever in fear to' lindle your dllite. —&Shat. Henry VII. 
He hath kindled his wrath-ygainſt me, and countetbh me, 4s one 
of his enemies. is" Ju, Xix. 11. 


Thus one by one kindling each other's fie; oy 


Till all inflam'd, they all in one agree, 5 Duniol. 
Each was # cauſe „anch aff combm'd | 
To Hale vengeance in her haughty mind. en. 


Ts KINDLE. v. n. [cinnu, Welſh ; cyndelan, Saxon. ] 1. 


To caich fire. 2. [From cennan, Saxon.] To bring 
It is uſed of ſome particular animals. | 
(„.) When thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt not be 
burnt, neither ſhall the flame k:xdle upon thee. If. xliti. 2. 
(2.) Are you native of this place? 
—As the coney that you ſee dwells where ſhe is kindle.l. Shak. 


Ki'xDLEn. . J. ſirom #indle.] One that lights ; one 
who inflames. 


Now is the time that rakes their revels keep, 
Kindlers of riot, enemies of ſleep. Gay. 
Benevolently ; favourably ; 
with good will. 

Sir Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſhip's looks, and 


ſpends what he borrows 2 in your company. Sbaleſp. 
I tometime lay here in Corioli, | 
At a poor man's houſe : he us'd me kindly. Shak. Corio. 


Be kindly afteftioned one to another, with brotherly love, in 


honour preferring one another. Rom. xii. 10. 
His grief ſome pity, others blame; 
The fatal cauſe all kindly ſeek. Prior. 


Who, with leſs deſigning ends, 
Kindlier entertain their friends; | 
With good words, and count'nance ſprightly, 
Strive to treat them all politely. 


Ki'npLy. adj. (from kind ; probably from kind the ſub- 


ſtantive.] 1. Homogeneal ; congenial; kindred ; of the 
ſan e nature. 2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been 
originally implied by this word ; but following writers, in- 
attentive to its etymology, confounded it with kind. z. 
Bland ; mild; ſoftening. 

(1.) This — beſeech God I may be able to digeſt 
into lia juice, that I may grow thereby. Hammand. 
Thee ſoft nhres RI 
Not only _— but with kindly heat, 

Ot various influence, foment and warm, 
Teinper vr nouriſh. Milton's Par. Loft. 

(3-) 1 hronigh all the living regions do'ſt thou move, 
And tcatter'ii, where thou goclt, the kindly feeds of love. 


Ye heav'ns, from high the dewy nectar pour, 


And in ſott blence thed the kindly ſhow'r ! Pope. 


Kix DN ESS. . /. [from kind Benevolence; beneficence 


good will; favour ; love. 
If there be kindneſs, meekneſs, or comfort in her tongue, 
then is not her huſband like other men. Eccluſ. xxxvi. 23. 
Old Lelius profetſes he had an extraordinary kindneſs for ſe- 
veral yourg people. Collier of Friendſhip. 
Ever bieit be Cytherea's ſhrine, 
Since thy dear breaft has felt an equal wound, 
Since in thy Line my defires are crown'd. Prior. 
Love au inclinatzon can be produced only by an experience 
or opinion of #1ndneſs to us. Rogers's Sermons. 
. > * Rela- 
tion by birth or marriage ; cognation ; confanguinity ; af- 
finity. 2. Relation; Fir 3. Relatives. | 
(r.) Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 1 
You keep her conqueſts, and extend your own. Dryden. 
(2.) An old mothy faddle, and the — of no kindred. 


Shakeſpeare. 
(3. I think there is no man ſecure 
But the queen's kindred. Shak. Richard III. 


Nor needs thy julter title the foul guilt 
Of Eaſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, 
Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and hindred ſlain. Denham. 


From Tuſcan Coritum he claum'd his birth; 


A Dryden. 
Kine. u. ſ. plur. from cow. 
o milk the hine, 
E'er the milk-maid fine 
Hath open'd her eyne. Ben. Johnſon. 
A field I went, amid” the morning dew, 
To milk my line. Gay 


KING. =. /. [A contraction of the Teutonick word cuning, 
or cyning, the name of ſovereign dignity. In the primi- 
tive tongue it ifes ſtout or valiant, the kings of moſt 
nations being, in the beginning, choſen by the people on 
account of their valour and ſtrength. Ferflegan.] 1. 
Monarch ; ſupreme governour. 2. It is taken by Bacon 
in che feminine; as prince alſo is. 3. A card with the 
picture of a king. 4. KinG at Arms, a principal officer 

at arms, that has the pre-emiagence of the focie'y ; of 

whom there are three in number, viz. Carter, Norroy, 
and Clarencieux, _ Fhillips. 

(1.) —The great i of lings, 
Hath A the table of his law commanded, 

That thou ſhalt do no murder. 

A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook f 
Into the main of waters. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

True hope is ſwift, and flies with ſwallows wings ; 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. Shakeſp. 
The king becoming graces, | 

As juttice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 

Bounty, perſey'rance, mercy, lowlineſs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, | 

I have no reliſh of them. Shak. Macbeth. 

T hus ſtates were form'd ; the name of king unknown, 

Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one? 

Tas virtue only, or in arts or arms, 

Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms, 

The fame which in a fire the ſons obey'd, 

A prince the father of a people made. Pope. 

(2.) Ferdinand and Iſabella, gs of Spain, recovered the 
great and rich kingdom of Granada from the Moors. Bacon. 

3. The ing unſeen 

Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd kis captive queen. 
_ (4-) A letter under his own hand was lately ſhewed 
fir William Dugdale, king at arms. 

To Kixc. v. a. [from the noun.] 1. 


Shak. Richard IIT. 


me by 
Walton. 
To ſupply with a 


king. A word rather ludicrous. 2. To make royal ; to 
— to royalty. 
(1.) England is ſo idly king'd, : 


Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, 
That fear attends her not. 
(2.) Sometimes am I a king; 
Then treaſon makes me with myſelf a beggar, 
And fol am: then cruſhing penury 
Perſuades me, I was better when a king ; : 
Then am I king'd again. Shak. Richard II. 
Ki'ncareLe. n, /. A kind of apple. | 
The tingapple is preferred before the jenneting. Mortimer. 
K1i'NGCRAFT. u. T [king and craft.] The art of govern- 
ing. A word commonly uſed by og on. ? 
Ki'nccuy. . /. [king and cup. e name is properly, 
according to Gerard, Aingcab.] A flower; crowfoot. 


Shak. Henry V. 


une is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs , and upon his 

bez a garland of bents, #i2gcups, od port are ir. Peacham. 
Fair is the ting cup that in meadow blows, 

Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay. 


vob. n. .. [from king.] 1. The dominion of a 

wy * the S252 ſubject to a monarch. 2. A diffe- 
rent claſs or order of beings. A word chiefly uſed among 
naturaliſts. 3. A region; a tract. 


Shak. 


XK IN 
unto them the ki 
the kingdom of 


ng dom of 

Oz, king of Baſhan. 
king doms are 

of one, and the higheſt 


10 ſtop 

As o'er a brook, to 
Kix Is HER. 2. / 
When dew refreſhing on the paſture fields 


the foreign 2 but they come, 


fair P ortia. Shak. 
[balcyon.] A ſpecies of bird. 


The moon beſtows, k:ngfiſhers play on ſhore. May's Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, LAY kingfiſbers, and . 8 
great enemies to fiſh, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


K1' OY adj. [from king.} 1. Royal; ſovereign ; 
Ki'ncLy. „ monarchical. 2. Belonging to a king; 
ſuitable to a king. 3. Noble; auguſt; magnificent. 


(1.) | 
Ruliog in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all her almolt kingly dukedoms. Shakeſd. 
Yet this place 
Had been thy king ly teat, and here thy race, 
From all the ends of peopled earth, had came 
To rev'rence thee. Dryden's State of Innocence, 


There we'll ſit, 


In Sparta, a kingly government, though the e were per- 
fectly free, the adminiſtration was in he ws hogs and the 
H, Swift, 
The cities of Greece, when they drove out their — 
kings, eicher choſe others from a new family, or aboliſhed the 
king ly government, and became free ſtates. Swift, 
» (2.) — Why lieſt thou with the vile 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly couch 
A watch-caſe to a common larum bell? Sbaleſp. 
Then ſhalt thou give me with thy ing iy hand, 
What huſband in thy power I will command. Shakeſp. 


(3-) He was not born to live a ſubject life, 
his bearing in it majeſty, 
a kingly magnificence, 


each action of 
ſuch Aa kingly entertainment, ſuch 
ſuch a #:ngly heart for enterprizes. 


Sidney. 
I am far better born than is the king; 
More like a king, more king ly in my thoughts. 
Ki'xnGLy. adv. With an air of royalty; 
dignity. 
Adam bow'd low; he, kingly, from his ſtate | 
Inclin'd not. Milton's Par. Left. 
His hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 
Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aſide; 
Low bow'd the reſt ; he, ingly, did but nod. Dunciad. 
Kincse'vir. n. , [king and ex il.] A ſcroſulous diſtem- 
per, in which the glands are ulcerated, commonly believ- 
ed to be cured by the touch of the king. 

Sore eyes are frequently a ſpecies of the king/evil, and take 
their beginning from vicious humours inflaming the tunica ad- 
nata. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

Ki'ncsnie. u. /. [from king.] Royalty; monarchy. 

They deſigned and led to me the new-modelling of ſo- 
vereignty and king/hip, without any reality of power, or with- | 
out any neceſſity of ſubjection and obedience. K. Charles. 

We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, while his ar- 
my believed him real in his zeal againſt king/hip ; but when 
they found out the impoſture, upon his aſpiring to the ſame 


Shakeſp. 
with ſuperiour 


himſelf, he was preſently deſerted and oppoſed by them, and 
never able to crown his uſurped greatneſs with the addition of 
that title which he paſſionately thirſted after. South, 
Ki'nGSPE AR. n. % [aſpbodetus.] A plant. 
Ki'ncsTONE. n. /. [ ſquatina.] A fiſh. Ainſworth. 


Ki'nsFoOLK. n. /. [king and fo/k.] Relations; thoſe who 
are of the ſame family. 
Thoſe lords, fince their firſt ts of thoſe lands, have be- 
ſtowed them amongſt their hinsfolts. Spenſer. 
My kinsfolk have failed, and my familiar friends forgotten 
Y Job, xix. 14. 
Ki'nsMan, 2. /. [kin and man.] A man of the ſame race 
or family. | 
*Qqq2 


K IT 


The jury he made to be choſen out of their Meſt lia ſinen, 


and their judges he made of their own fathers. ** Spenſer. 
Both fair, and both of royal blood they feem'd, 
Whom #kinſmen to the crown the heralds deem'd. Dryden. 


Let me ſtand excluded from my right, 
Robb'd of my kinſman's arms, who firſt appear'd in fight. 
Dryden's Fables. 
There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples: the head of it 
has been owned as a finn, by the great duke, and tis thought 
will ſucceed to his dominions. Addiſon on Taty. 
Ki'nswoman. 2. / [kin and woman.] A female relation. 
A young noble lady, near Hiaſtvoman to the fair Helen, 
queen of Corinth, was come thither. Sidney. 
The duke was as much in love-with wit as he was with his 
kinſwoman. 
Kink. n. $ [cynce, Saxon ; XUSLERNY. ] An old word for a 
church, yet retained in Scotland. . 
Home they haſten the poſts to dight, 
And all the kirk pillars ere day-light, 


With hawthorn buds, and ſweet eglantine. Spenſer. 
Nor is it all the nation hath theſe ſpots, 
There is a church as well as kirk of Scots. Cleaveland. 


What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, that the other 
conteinns, deſpiſing the 477k government and ducipline of the 
Scots. | King Charles. 

Ki'xTLE. n. /. [cynrel, Saxon.] An upper garment ; a 
own. 
All in a kzrtle of diſcoloured ſay 

He clothed was. Fairy Queen. 

What ſtuff wilt thou have a He of? Thou ſhalt have a cap 
to-morrow. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

'i hy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 

Thy cap, thy hirtle, and thy poeſies, 

Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 


In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. Raleigh. 
To KISS. v. 4. [cuſan, Welſh; a.] 1. To touch with 
the lips. 2. To treat with fondneſs. 3. To touch 
gently. . a 
(1.) But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſs, 
Which blefſed ſtill themſelves do ki/s. Sidney. 


— He took 

The bride about the neck, and Ii her lips 

With ſuch a clamorous ſmack, that at the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Their lips were four red roſcs on a (talk, 

And in their ſummer beauty kiſd each other. 

 (2.) The hearts of princes 4% obedience, 

So much they love it; but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shakeſp. 

(3-) The moon ſhines bright : in ſuch a night as this, 

When the (weet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 

And they did make no noiſe. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Kiss. u. /. [from the verb.] Salute given by joining lips. 

What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours or luſt ? 
I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips. Shak. Othello. 
Upon my livid lips beſtow a 4%: 

O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs ! Dryden. 
Ki'ssER. . . [fiom 4½.] One that kiſſes. 
Ki'ss1NGCRUST, . [kiffing and cruſt | Cruſt formed 

where one loaf in the oven touches another. 
Theſe bak d him ki/ingcrufts, and thoſe 
Brought him ſmall beer. King's Cookery. 
KIT. n. /. [kitte, Dutch.) 1. A large bottle. 2. A ſmall 
diminutive fiddle. 3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, in which 
Newcaſtle ſalmon is ſent up to town. 
(2.) Tis kept in a caſe fitted to it, almoſt like a dancing- 
maſter's kit. | Grew's Muſeum. 
KI'TCHEN. . /. [kegin, Welſh; keg, Flemiſh ; cycene, 
Saxon; cuiſne, French; cucina, Italian; ben, Erſe.] 
The room in a houſe where the proviſions are cooked. 
Theſe being cul . 
friends, which are ſuch by whom their kitchens are ſometimes 
amended, will not ſuffer any ſuch ſtatute to pals. Spenſer. 
Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for any man to go about the 


Shak. 


Dennis Letters. K 


Klresroor. 2. /. 


pable of this crime, or favourers of their 


K N A 


building of an houſe to the God of heaven, with no other ap- 


pearance than if bis end were to rear up a kitchen or a — 
far his own ule? ' Hooker. 


He was taken into ſervice in his court to a baſe office in his 
kitchen ; ſo that he turned a broach that had worn a crown. 


Bacon. 


We le no new- built palaces aſpire, 

No hiichens emulate the veſtal hre. Poe. 
Ki'TCHENGARDEN, . itchen and garden] Garden 
in which eſculent plants ate produced. 

Gardens, if planted with ſuch things as are fit for focd, are 
called kitchengar ens. Bacon. 
A titchengardin is à more ple ſant fight than the fineſt 
orangery. Spefator. 

I'TCHENMAID, . , {kitchen and maid.] A maid under 

the cookmaid, whuſe buſineſs is to clean the utenfils of the 

kitchen. 

Ki'rcuensTure. . . [Lichen and fluff.] The fat of 
meat ſcummed off the pot, or gathered out of the drip- 
ping pan. 

As a thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchenfluff, 

And barreling the droppings and the ſnuff 

Of waſting candles, which in thirty vear, 


\ 


Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer, Donne. 
Inſtead of Litchenffaff ſome cry, 
A goſpel- preaching miniſtry. Hudi bras. 


Ki'TcHteNnWENCH. n. /. | kitchen and wench.] Scullion ; 


maid employed to clean the inſtiuments of coukery. 
Laura to his lady was but a kitchenwench. Shakeſp. 
Roaſting and boiling leave to the kitchenwench, Swift. 


Ki'rcaHeEnwoRK. 7. / [kitchen and work] Cookery ; 


woik done in the kitchen. 


Kite. n. , [cyra, Saxon; milvus.] 1. A bird of prey 
that infeſts the farms, and ſteals the chickens. 2. A 
name of reproach denoting rapacity. 3. A fictitious bird 
made of paper. 

(1.) More pity that the eagle ſhould be mew'd, 
While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakeſp. 
The heron, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſo as ſometimes ſhe is ſeen 
to paſs over a cloud, ſheweth winds; but Kites, flying aloft, 
ſhew fair and dry weather. Bacon. 
A leopard and a cat ſeem to differ juſt as a kite doth from an 
eagie. Grew. 

(2.) Deteſted kite ! thou lieſt. Shak. King Lear. 
(3.) A man may have a great eſtate conveyed to him; but if 

he will madly burn, or childiſhly make paper #1tes of his deeds, 

he forfeits his title with his evidence. Gov. of the Tongue. 

A plant. Ainſworth, 

Ki'TTEN. n. /. [katteken, Dutch. It is probable that the 
true ſingülar is Ait, the diminutive of cat, of which the old 
plural was Kitten, or Joung cats, which was in time taken 
for the ſingular, like chicken.) A young cat. 

That a mare will ſooner drown than an horſe, is not expe- 
rienced ; nor is the ſame obſerved in the drowning of whelps 
and kittens. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


It was ſcratched in playing with a kitten, Wiſeman. 
Helen was jult ſlipt into bed; 

Her ez<>rows on the toilet lay, 
Away the kitten with them fled, | 

As fees belonging to her prey. Prior. 


To Ki'rTEN. v. n. [from the noun.] 
young cats, 
So it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 
Had hitt:n'J, though yourſelf had ne'er been born. Shakeſp. 
The eagle timbered upon the toy of a high oak, and the cat 
kittened in the hollow trunk of it. L' Eftrange. 
To KLick. v. n. [from clack.) 1. To make a ſmall ſharp 
noiſe. 2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or ſteal away 
ſuddenly with a ſnatch. 
To Knas. v. a. [knappen, Dutch; knaap, Erſe.] To 
bite. Perhaps properly to bite ſomething brittle, that 


To bring forth 


K N A 
wakes u noſſe when it is broken; ſo as that Au and trap 
may be the ſame. ; 
I had much rather lie luabbing crufts, without fear, in my 
own hule, than be miſtreſs of the world with cares. L' Eftra. 


An afs was wiſking, in a hard Winter, for a little warm 
weather, and a mouthful of freſh graſs to du upon. L'Eftra. 
To Kya'nnie. v n. [from knab.] To bite idly, or wan- 
tonly ; to nibble, This word is perhaps found no where 
elle. 
Horſes will knabble at walls, and rats gnaw iron. BPrown. 
KNACK. . / {cnapinge, (kill, Saxon.] 1. A lite ma- 
chine ; a petty contrivance ; a toy. 2. A readineſs; an 
babitual facility ; a lucky dexterity. 3. A nice trick. 
(1.) When I was young, I was wont 
To load my * with knacks : I 72 — have 1 
The pedlar's ſilken treaſury, and have pour'd eit 
To 2 5 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
For thee, fond boy, 
If I may ever know thou do ſt but figh 
That thou no more ſhalt ſee this aach, as never 
I mean thou ſhalt, we'll bar thee from ſucceſs. 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet diſh ; fie, fie, tis lewd and filthy: 
Why 'tis a cockle, or a walnut ſhell, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. 
But ist not preſumption to write verſe to you, 
Who make the better poems of the two ? 
For all theſe pretty knacks that you compoſe, 
Alas! what are they but poems in proſe ! 
He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a watch, with rings and lockets ; 
A copper-plate, with almanacks 
Engrav'd upon't, with other 4nacks. 
(2.) I'll teach you the knacks 


Shakeſp. 


Shaleſp. 


Denham. 


Hudibras. 


Of eating of flax, 
And out of their noſes 
Draw ribbands and poſies. Ben. Johnſon's Gypſies. 


The knack of faſt and looſe paſſes with fooliſh people for a 
turn of wit ; but they are not aware all this while of the deſpe- 
rate conſequences of an ill habit. L' Eftrange. 

There is a certain knack in converſation that gives a good 
grace by the manner and addreſs. L' Eftrange. 

Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the knack 

Of.turning truth to lies, and white to black. Dryden. 

My author has a great #nack at remarks: in the end he makes 
another, about our refining in controverſy, and coming nearer 
and nearer to the church of Rome. Atterbury. 

The dean was famous in his time, 


And had a kind of knack at rhime. f Swift. 
(3-) For ſhould equal colours do the hnack ? 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black ? Pope. 


To Knack. v. . [from the noun.] To make a ſharp 
quick noiſe, as when a ſtick breaks. 
Kna'cxer. . /. [from knack] 1. A maker of ſmall 
work. 2. A ropemaker. — Latin.) Ainſw. 
(1.) One part for plow fight, knacker, and ſmith. Mortimer. 
Knac. n. /. [knag, a wart, Daniſh. It is retained in Scot- 
land] A hard knot in wood. : 
Kna'ccy. adj. [from knag.] Knotty; ſet with hard 
rough knots. 
Knay. n. /. [cnap, Welſh, a protuberance, or a broken 
piece ; cnzp, Saxon ; a protuberance.] A protuberance ; 
a ſwelling prominence. 
You ſhall ſee many fine ſeats ſet upon a hnap of ground, en- 


vironed with higher walls round about it, whereby the heat of 


the ſuu is pent in, and the wind gathereth as in troughs. Bacon. 


To Kar. v. a. [knappen, Dutch.] 1. To bite; to break 
ſhort. 2. [Knaap, Erſe.] To ſtrike fo as to make a 
ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. 

(1.) He knappeth the ſpear in ſunder. Common Prayer. 
He will zap the {pears a- pieces with his teeth. More. 
(2.) Knap a pair of — ſome depth in a veſſel of water, 
and you ſhall hear the ſound of the tongs. Bacan : Nat. Hiflory. 


Kx AT WE ED. n. ſacea, Latin] A plant. 
KARE. I. . {{nor, German.] A hard knot. 


K N E 
To Kay, „ „. To make a ſhort ſharp naiſe. 


I reduced the ſhoulders fo ſoon, that the ſtanders- by heard 
them #nap in before they knew they were out. Wiſeman. 
KnAa'yBOTTLE. #. /. [papaver jpumeum.) A plant. 
To Kna'reLe. v. . [from knap.] To break off with a 
ſharp quick noiſe. Hinjwwo th. 


Kna'rsSACK. n. /. [from knappen, to eat.] The bag which 
a ſoldier carries on his back; a bag of proviſions, 

The conſtitutions of this church ſhall not be repealed, till 

I ſee more religious motives than ſoldiers carry in their &nap- 

ſacks. King Charles. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once who can foot 

it fartheſt : there are hedges in Summer, and barns in Winter: 

I with my knafſack, and you with your bottle at your back x 

we ll leave honour to madmen, and riches to knaves, and travel 

till we come to the ridge of the world. Dryden. 


Mil ler. 


A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees are found; 
Or woods with knots and kzares deform'd and old, 


Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 


KNA'VE. u. / [cnapa, Saxon.] 1. A boy; a male Child. 


2. A ſervant. Both theſe are obſolete. 3. A petty raſ- 
cal; a ſcoundrel ; a diſhoneſt fellow. 4. A card with a 
loldier painted on it. 1 75 
(2.) For as the moon the eye doth plcaſe 
With gentle beams not hurting ſight, 
Yet hath fir ſun the greater praite, 
Becauſe from him doth come her light; 
So if my man mutt praiſes have, 


What then mult I that keep the knawe ? Slney. 
He eats and drinks with his domeſtick ſlaves; 
A verier hind than any of his knaves. Dryden. 


( 3.) Moſt men rather brook their being reputed knawer, than 
for their honeſty be accounted fools ; An, in the mean time, 
paſſing for a name of credit. South. 


When both plaintiff and defendant happen to be cratty 


knaves, there's equity againſt both. L' Eflrange, 

An honeſt man may take a knave's advice; 

But idiots only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 
See all our fools aſpiring to be knawves. Pope. 
(4-) For 'twill return, and turn t' account, 

If we are brought in play upon't, 

Or but by caſting knawves get in, 

What pow'r can hinder us to win ! Hudibras.. 


Kna'very. n. f. [from knave.] 1. Diſhoneſty ; tricks 3 
petty villany. 2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. In the 
quoted paſſage it ſeems a general term for any thing pur 
to an ill uſe, or perhaps for trifling things of more coft 
than uſe. 

(1.) Here's no knavery! See, to beguile the old folks, how 

the young folks lay their heads together Shake)p. 
It I thought it were not a piece of honeſty to acquaint the 

king withal, I would do't; I hold it the more knawvery to con- 


ceal it. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
The cunning courtier ſhould be lighted too, 
Who with dull #nawery makes fo much ado ; 
Till the ſhrewd fool, by thriving too too faſt, 
Like ZEſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſt. Dryden. 
(2.) We'll revel it as bravely as the beſt, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this &zav'ry. Shakeſp.. 
Kna'visn. adj. [from knave.] 1. Dithoneſt ; wicked; 
fraudulent. 2. Waggiſh; miſchievous. 
(1.) Tis fooliſh to conceal it at all, and &zavi/> to do it from. 
friends. Pope's Letters, 


(2.) Here ſhe comes curſt and ſad; 
Cupid is a #nawj/b lad, 
Thus to make poor females mad. Shakeſp. 
Kna'visfLy. adv. [from Enavi/ſh.] 1. Diſhoneſtly ; 


fraudulently. 2. Waggiſhly; miſchicvoufly. 
Ta KNEAD. v. a. [cnædan, Saxon; kneden, Dutch.] To 


beat or mingle any ſtuff or ſubltance. It is ſeldom applied. 


in popular language but to the act of making bread.. 


; 
: 
| 
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Here's yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, the making 
of the cabes, and the heating of the oven. Shakeſp. 
It is a jump, where all beaits +:e44c4 be; 
Witlom makes him an ark where all agree, Donne. 
Thus k-caded up with milk the new-made man 
His kirgdom o'er his kindred world began ; 
Till knowledge mitapply'd, miſunderſtood, 
And pride of empire, four'd his balmy blood. Dryden. 
One patte of fleth on all degrees beitow'd, 
And khneaged up alike with moiſt'ning blood. Dryden. 
Prometheus, in the kneading up of the heart, ſeaſoned it with 
ſome furious particles of the lion. Addijon, S; eflator. 
No man ever reapt his corn, 
Or from the oven drew his bread, 
Ere hinds and bakers yet were born, 
That taught them both to ſow and knead. Prior. 
The 5 the Aneaded was the ſav ry meat. Prior. 
Krt'anI1NGTROUGH. . /* [knead and tr:ugh.] A trough 
in which the paſte of bread is worked together. 


Frogs ſhall come into thy kneadingt: oughs. Exodus. 
KNEE. . / [cneop, Saxon; nee, Dutch.] 1. The joint 
of the leg where the leg is joined to the thigh. 2. A 


knee is a piece of timber growing crooked, and fo cut 
that the trunk and branch make an angle. 
; Maxon s Mech. Exer. 
(1.) Thy ral father 


Was a molt fainted king: the queen that bore thee, 

Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day ſhe liv'd. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Scotch ſkink is a kind of ftrong nouriſhment, made of the 

ces and finews of beef long boiled. Baccn. 
I beg and claſp thy knees. Milton. 
Weary'd with length of ways, worn out with toil, 

Io lay down, and leaning on her hnees, 

Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries; 


And caſt her languiſhing r s above, 
For help from Heay'n, and her ungrateful Jove. Dryden. 
(2.) Such diſpoſitions are the fitteſt timber to make great 


politicks of: Jike to knee timber, that is good for ſhips that are 
to be toſſed ; but not for building houſes, that ſhall ſtand firm. 
Bacon. 


ToKnEE. v. a. from the noun.] To ſupplicate by kneel- 


ing. 

55 you that baniſh'd him, a mile before his tent, fall down, 
and hnee the way into his mercy. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
Return with her ! 

+ Why, the hot-blooded France, that dow'rleſs took 

Our youngeſt born : I could as well be brought 

To hnee his throne, and ſquire-like penſion beg. Shakeſp. 
Kneezp. adj. [from knee.) 1. Having knees: as in-kneed, 

or out\kneed. 2. Having joints: as need graſs. 
Kne'erzey. adj. [knee and deep.] 1. Riſing to the knees. 
Sunk to the _ wk M1 

2.) The coun t tates no v 

wit an with . of beaſts to keep him warm; 

In vvinter weather unconcern d he goes, 

Almoſt kneedeep, through mire in clumſey ſhoes. 
Kne'epcGrass. . / [gramen geniculatum.] An herb. 
Knz'znoLM. . /. [aquifalium.] An herb. Ainſworth, 
Kne'eyan. n. /. [knee and pan.] A little round bone about 

two inches broad, pretty thick, a little convex on both 
ſides, and covered with a ſmooth cartilage on its foreſide, 
7 is ſoft in children, but very hard in thoſe of riper years: 
t is called patella or mola. Over it paſſes the tendon of 
the muſcles which extend the leg, to which it ſerves as a 


2. 


_—— muſt be ſhewn, with the knitting * 
wi » by a 
cacham on Drawing. 
act of genu- 

When thou do'ſ aſk me bleſſing, I'll down, 
And aſk of thee forgi Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


place that ſhew'd 


Ere I was riſen from the plac: 
My duty knecling, came a recking poſt 


Dryden. 
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Stew'd in his haſte, half breathing, panting forth 
From Goneril, his miſtreſs, ſalutation. eſp. King Lear. 
A certain man kneeling down to him, faid, Lord, have mer- 
cy upon my fon ; for he is lunatick. | Matt. xvii. 14- 
As ſoon as you are dreſſed, kncel and ſay the Lord's prayer. 
T aylor's Guide to Devotion. 
Kns'sTRIBUTE. . . [knee and tribute.] Genuflection; 
worſhip or obeiſance ſhown by kneeling. 
— Receive us 
Kneetribute yet unpaid, proſtration vile. ; Milton, 
Kner. n. /. [cnil, Welſh, a funeral pile; cnyllan, to ring» 
— 1 he ſound of a bell rung at a funeral. 
would not wiſh them to a fairer death, 


And fo his hne{l is knoll'd. Shaleſſ cure. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his 4c: 
Hark, now I hear them. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His nell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'ſt | 
Shakeſpeare. 


With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely. 
—— — All cheſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw : 
Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rings ; 
of her ſtrings. Donne. 


Her #ne// alone, by *, | 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell ; 


Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing nell. Cowley. 
At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung ; | 

The am'rous youth around her bow'd : 
At night her fatal kne// was rung; 

I faw, and kif'd her in her ſhrowd. Prior. 


Knew. The preteiit* of know. 


Knire. n. /. plar. knives. [em, Sax. &niff, Daniſh.] An 
inſtrument edged and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, and 
animals killed. 

Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 

That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes. 
Bleſt rs forbid thy tender life 

Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. 

The ſacred prieſts with ready Ini des bereave 
The beaſt of life, and in full bowls receive 
The ſtreaming blood. Dryden En. 

Ev'n in his ſleep he ſtarts, and fears the hnife, 

And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice wife. 


\ Dryden. 

Pain is not in the knife that cuts us; but we call it — 
in the knife, and pain only in ourſelves. Watts. 
KNIGHT. v. /. [catÞr, Sax. knecht, Germ. a ſervant, or 
pupil.] 1. A man advanced to a certain degree of military 
rank. It was anciently the cuſtom to knight every man 


of rank or fortune, that he might be qualified 2 
ts 


Sbaleſp. 
Cr aſhaw . 


challenges, to fight in the lifts, and to perform 
of arms. In England knighthood confers the title of fr : 
as fir Thomas, fer Richard. When the name was not known, 


it was uſual to ſay fr knight. 2. Shakeſpeare uſes it of a 
female, and it muſt therefore be underſtood in its original 
meaning, pupil or follower. 3. A champion. 

5 That ſame night 's own ſword this is of yore, 


Merlin made. Spenſer. 
Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place. FCenſer. 


6 ight, * 
o ſquire in debt, no gr. Shakeſp. Lear. 
This knight ; Ii call him Hagbe. 


To give impiety to this rev rent ſtile? Daniel Ci vil Nur. 
No ſquire with &night did better fit 
In in manners, and in wit. Hudibras. 


2.) Pardon, of the night, 
Thoſe that ſlew thy virgin kwgbt 
For the which, with of woe, 
Round about her tomb 


w{L) He uddenly amis the poke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 


Shakeſps 
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So grievous was the pother z— 
£0 that the kaiztts each other loſt, 
And ſtood as Hill as any poſt. 

Did I for this my country bring 
To help their knight againſt their king, 
And raiſe the firſt ſedition ? Denham. 

K x16 Errant. [chevalier errant, Fr.] A wandering knight; 
one who went about in queſt of adventures. 
Like a bold knight errant did proclaim 


Drayton. 


Combat to all, and bore away the dame. Denbam. 
The ancient errant tight: 

Won all their miſtreſſes in fights ; 

They cut whole giants into fritters 

To put them into am'rous twitters. Huditras. 


KnicnT Errartry. [from knight errant.) The character 
or manners of wandering knights. 
That which with the paſſes for courage is a brutiſh 

fort of knight errantry, ing out needleſs A a 

orris. 
Knicur of the Pf. A hireling evidence ; a knight dubbed 
at the 1 2 or pillory. 

There are knights of the joft, and holy cheats enough, to ſwear 
the truth of broadeſt contradictions, where pious frauds 
ſhall give them an extraordinary call. South. 
Kricnr of the Shire. One of the repreſentatives of a 

county in parliament : he formerly was a military knight, 

but now any man having an eſtate in land of fix huadred 
pounds a-year is qualified. 

To K IGHT. v. a. [from the noun.] To create one a 
knight, which is done by the king, who gives the perſon 
kneeling a blow with a ſword, and bids him riſe up 


7 
Favours came thick upon him: the next St. George's day he 
was knighted. Wotton. 
The lord knighted the king ; and immediately the 
king ſtood up, took the ſword from the lord protector, and 
dubbed the lord mayor of London knight. Hayward. 
The hero William, and the martyr Charles, 
One knighted Blackmore, and one penſion d Quarles. Pore. 
Kn1r'ehTLy. adj. [from knight.) Befitting a knight; be- 
ſeeming a knight. 
Let us take care of your wound, upon condition that a more 


knightly combat ſhall be performed between us. Sidney. 
How dares your pri.le prefume againſt my laws? 
As in a lifted field to fight your cauſe : 
Unalk'd the royal grant, no marſlial by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dr yden. 


Kx1i'cuTRooOD. . . [from knight.) The character or dig- 
nity of a knight. 

he (word which Merlin made, 

For that his nourſling, when he knightbood ſwore, 

Therewith to doen his foes eternal ſmart. Fairy Veen. 
Speak truly on thy knighthood, and thine oath, 

And fo defend thee — and thy valour. Shakeſp. 

Ben. Fobnſon. 


Is this the fir, who ſome waſte wife to win, 
A hrig hehecd bought, to go a wooing in? 


If you needs muſt write, write Czfar's praiſe, 
You'll gain at leaſt a bmghtbood, or the bays. Pope. 
KnrcnTLess. adj. [from knight.] Uabecoming a knight. 


Obſolete. 
Ariſe, thou curſed miſcreant, 

That haft with 4nigbtleſs guile, and treacherous train, 

Fair knighthood foully ſhamed. Fairy Queen. 

To KNIT. v. n. preter. knit or knitted. [cnictcan, Saxon.] 
1. To make or unite by texture without x loom. 2. To 
tie. 

— of uſe ; it is now leſs frequent. 4. 

5. To tie up. 

(1.) Sleep, that huts 
The birth of each day's 
Balm of hurt minds. 

A thouſand Cupids in thoſe curls do fit ; 

Thoſe curious nets thy ſlender fingers Aft . 
125 Ser d for the county; go tell him of this; 
I'll have this knot t up to-morrow morning. 


o contract. 


the ravell' d ſleeve of care, 
Uk, ſore labour's bath, 


. To join; to unite. This was formerly a word of 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Waller. 
Shakeſp. 
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(3.) His gall did great far grief and high diſdain, 


And, knitting all his force, got one hand free. Spenſer. 
y mine enemies, are all Ait up 
ir diſtractions: they are in my power. Shakeſp. 
O let the vile world end, F 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day 
Kit and heav'n together Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Lay your highneſs' 
Command upon me ; to the which my duties 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tye 
For ever knit. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
This royal hand and mine are newly Init, 
— — 2 of our inward ſouls 
rried in league. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
By the 2 of Venus doves, l 
By that which Init teth ſouls, and proſpers loves. Shakeſp. 


It ye be come peaceably, mine heart thall be ni? unto you. 
1 Chron. xii. 17. 
That their hearts might be comforted, being knit together in 
love. Col. ii. 2. 
He doth ſundamentally and mathematically demonſtrate the 
firmeſt knittings of the upper timbers, which make the roof. 
Metten dr chitefure. 

Pride and impudence, in faction hnit, . 
Uſurp the chair of wit ! Ben. Johnſon's New Inn. 
Ye knit my heart to you by aſking this queſtion. Bacin. 
Theſe two princes were agreeable to be joined in marriage, and 


thereby knit both reals into one. Hayward. 
Come, kt hands, and beat the ground | 

In a light fantaſtick round. Milton. 

God gave ſeveral abilities to ſeveral perſons, that each might 


help to ſupply the publick needs, and, by joining to fill up all 
wants, they be Init together by juſtice, as the parts of the world 
are by nature. Taylor's Kule of living holy. 
Nature cannot tit the bones while the parts are under a diſ- 

. Wijeman's Surgery. 

(4.) What are the thoughts that hit thy brow in frowns, 
And turn thy eyes ſo coldly on thy prince? Adi ſon' Cato. 
(5-) He faw heaven opened, and a certain veſſel deſcending 
unto him as it had been a great ſheet, brit at the four corners, 
and let down to the earth. Acts, x. 11 


To Kx Ir. v. a. 1. To weave without a loom. 2. To 
join; to cloſe ; to unite. Not uſed. 

(1.) A young ſhepherdeſs knit/ing and ſinging : her voice 

comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her 


voice's muſick. Sidney. 
Make the world diſtinguiſni Julia's ſon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that ſits 
By the town-wall, and for her living knits. Dryden. 


(2.) Our ſever d navy too 
Have init again, and float, threat ning moſt ſea- like. 


Sbakeſp « 
Knir. n. / [from the verb] Texture. 
Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue coats bruſh'd, 
and their garters of an indifferent int, Shakeſpeare. 
KxI'TTER. n. [from 4nict.;, One who weaves or knits. 
The ſpinſters and the &ni#ters in the fun, 
And the three maids that weave their thread with bones, 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Kn1i'TTINGNEEDLE. . / [knit and needle.] A wire which 
women uſe in knitting. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, ſhe would prick him with her 
init ting needle. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Foln Bull. 
Kxr'TTLE. . /. [from knit.) A itring that gathers a purſe 
round. Ainſworth, 
KNOB. =. / [cnzp, Saxon; hnoop, Dutch.) A protube- 
rance ; any part bluntly riſing above the reſt. 
Juſt before the entrance of the right auricle of the heart is a 
remarkable knob or bunch, raiſed up from the Of 
ay. 
Kno'sBep. adj. [from knob.] Set with knobs ; having 
protuberarces. 
The horns of a zoe deer of Greenland are pointed at the top, 
and knobted or tuberous at the bottom. . Grew. 
Kno'sBBingss, n. /. [from Axzebby.] The quality of having 


kaobs. 
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Kxo'nsy. adj. [from knob.] 1. Full of knobs. 2. Hard; 
ſtubborn 
(z.) The informers continued in a #nobby kind of obſtinacy, 
reſolving ſtill to conceal the names of the authors. Howel. 
To ” dock. v, n. [cnucian, Saxon; cxoce, a blow, Welſh.] 
. 'Toclaſh ; to be driven ſuddenly together. 2. To beat, 
as at a door for admittance : commonly with at. 3. To 
Kvock u. der. A common expreſſion, which denotes 
that a man yields or ſubmits. Submiſſion, is expreſſed a- 
mong good fellows by knocking under the table. Fol- 
lowed commonly by a particle: as, to knock up, to touſe 
by knocking ; to knock doxwn, to fell by a blow. 
Us. Any hard body truſt forwards by another body contigu- 
ous, without knocking, giveth no noiſe. Bacon's Natural Hiſl. 
They may fay, the atoms of the chaos being variouſly moved 
according to this catholick law, muſt nceds knock and interfere. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
(2.) Villain, I fay knock me aft this gate, 
And rap me well; or I'll knock your knave's pate 
Shakeſp. 
Whether to noch againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viht them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deſtroy. 


Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 
I bid the raſcal #zock upon your gate, 


And could not get him for my heart to do it. Shakeſp. 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock, 

Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. Dryden. 
Knock at your own breaſt, and alk your foul, 

If thoſe fair fatal eyes edg d not your ſword. Dryden. 


To Knock. v. 4. 1. To affect or change in any reſpect by 
blows. 2. To daſh together; to ſtrike ; to collide with 
a ſharp noiſe. 3. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 
4. To Knock on the head, To kill by a blow ; to de- 


ſtro 
12 ) How do you mean remoring g him? 
— Why, b ng him incapable of Othello's place; knock- 
ing out his 2 ng Shateſp. Othell). 


He that has his chains knocked cf, and the priſon doors ſet 


open to him, is perfectly at liberty. Locke. 
Time was, a ſober Engliſhman would neck 
His ſervants ap, and riſe by five o'clock ; 
Inftru& his family in ev'ry rule, 
And ſend his ac” Braga his ſon to heel. Pope. 


(2.) So when the cook ſaw my jaws thus &nock it, 

She would have made a pancake of my pocket. Cleaveland. 
At him he lanch'd his ſpear, and « £ d his breaſt ; 

On the hard earth the Lycian And his head, 


And lay fu ; _ forth the ſpirit fled. Dryden. 
as of rk. xn 

When heroes _ ir knotty nate cogather, 

And fall by one another. Robe. 


(3.) He began to knock down his e with a great 
deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia with bloodſhed. Addiſon. 


A man who is groſs in a woman's company, ought to be 
knacked down with a club. 2. 
— r — and walking there was 
knocked on the head b South's Sermons. 
Exceſs, either wi exy inocks a man on the head ; 
„„ , burns him 
down to the rew's Cofmel. 
Knock. =. /. [from the verb] 1. A ſudden ftroke ; a 
blow. 2. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion. ; 
(.) Some men never conceive how the motion of the earth 
ſhould wave them from a knock perpendicularly directed from 
aa above. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
jax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 
And thinks that non feels the knocks. Dryden. 
* 2 ) Guiſcard, in his leathern frock, 
tood ready, with his thrice- repeated hnock : 
Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden”'s Baccace. 
Kuo'cxer. . / [from knock.) 1. He that knocks. 2. 
The hammer which hangs at the door for firangers to 
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(2.) Shut, ſhut: the door, Ibbin ! fütigu ed, I ſaid, 
Tie up the inocter, IEA, IA dA. Pofe. 
To KNno0LL. v. 4. front Hlooriag the bell, genetally 
for a funeral. 
Had I as many ensaslIhreeſhirs, 
J would not with: them: coaat tacerrcidarhh; , 
And fo his knell 4s\4and[L4. 
To Kno11.. wv. n. Thoitbauni:acm beth). 
If ever you have ttf H 
If ever been where! belis|hreckkod/4tochurch. Shakeſp. 
KnoLL. n. /. Alnttelbil). Ainſworth. 


Knoe. n. . A ceorrypitonodt boar] Any tuſty top. 
Ainſworth 


Kx or. n. /. hranunalus|| M (Mwwert. 


Kx or. n. /. [cno=za,Saxm: ie German; nutte, Dutch; 
knotte, Etie.I 1 ici of! A co or ſtting not 
eaſily to be difcnranghei). 2. Ay fgmeof which the lines 
frequently taterfett cen coblerr. 33 Auy bond of aſſocia 
tion or union. 4. — piece of wood cauſed 
by the protuberance of zallongh;, and conſequemiy by a 
tranſvetſe . dicettion oof tire fſttos Mijoim in an herb. 5. 
Diſhculty; intrieaey. 6. Au iiatigue, or difficult per- 
plexity of affairs. . N comttdtency);; an! affociation ; a 
ſmall band. 8. Actiaier;; amcodlidtion, 

(1.) | He founit thati Rss AH no reaſons found 
To ftatten tote, whinetittanyy(inttithad bound. 

As the fair vetkal: tor lect buurnaam came; . 
Let none be ſtartltatavvtütüls ame, 


ITir'd with the walks, (fed bad herrdown to reſt; 
And to the wunde 


Shakefſp. Macbeth, 


Sidney. 


\Lherighoorng. byeatt, 
To take the — — rg 
And gather i muaikoothier: Addiſon. 
(2.) Garden/ anct;, tue fett t. — and all equal figures, 
pleaſe ; whereas: wacqual tis Hut deformities. Baco ls 
Our fea-wall'd , thecwhbte- land, 
Is full of weeds, |krrttacctiitibavery-chioked up, 
Her knots. ditoridettd., 8445) Richard II. 
It tal. flow'rswworthyod! νjdu“ia, which not nice art 
In beds — Hmerrthas 
Pour'd torth; protutcconibjl Lav tae; and plain. Milton. 
Their quarters 3 knots, adorned with 


the moſt beautitulifhoverrs. Mere. 
Henry in Aneta mme, 
Had half- cpr: M, Hit con ο,jqu;nl his flame 
Upon this tree; ; bacbactermr mark 
Grew with the vun, hdd wnh the bark, 
Venus hail heard tho wrau icht adde ta, 
That, as the wann, t might increaſe. Prior. 


(3.) H- n. N 
With —— — grant 


That virtuous lady en 
—  - Richmom tan 
At young Eliaabeth, 
Amt by that /anof\ b 
Iwoukl — — 
_ he —— 
lhe made Coriolanus. 
= ——Why tett — — . 
precious motree;, t Hot ſttomg trots rome Shak. 
Not all that Sau loft heentem op! 
In — cloſe knot, be (male! codenets made. Convley. 


ys —— 9 2oanroyfirs 


; of ſome few lines. 
(.) Oh you panderly raſcals ! there's a hnof, a gang, 
0 againſt me. Cha be ſp. Wroves of Windſor. 


What is there here in Rome that can delight thee ? 
Where not a ſoul, without thine own foul u, 
But fears and hates thee. Ben. Fobnſon's Catiline. 
A khnot of good fellows borrowed a ſum of money of a gen- 
tleman vpon the king's highway. L*'Eftrange. 
I am now with a haot of his admirers, who make requeſt that 
you would give notice of the window where the knight intends 
to appear. Addi ſon, Spettator. 
(8.) The way of fortune is like the milkly way in the ſky, 
winch is a mectlug or dat of a number of mall frars, not ſen 
aluader, but giving light together. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Ina a pichco, befides the principal ures which compoſe it, 
and. are pltced in the midſt of it, there are leſs groups or knots 
of figures diſpoſed 2t proper diftances, which are parts of the 
Pięce, and ſeem to carry on the fame deſign in a more inferior 
manner. * Freſnoy. 
ToKnor. v. a. [from the noun.] 1, To complicate in 
+ knots. 2. Tointangle; to pe: — 3. To unite. 
(1.) H we who from ſuch queens are freed, 
That were always telling beads : 
But here's a queen when the rides abroad 
©” "Is always knotiing threads. Sedley. 
2 $03] The of the papiſts in England are become more 
nat teu, both in ce towards Spain, and amongſt them- 
ſelves. Bacon's War with Spain. 
Te Kx or. v. . 1. To form buds, knots, or joiats in 
vegetation. 2. To knit knors for fringes. 
( 1.) Cut hay when it begins to knot. Mor timer*s Huſbandry. 
KxorZzRRYBUS R. n. ,. [chamemorus.] A plant. 


Ainſworth. 

Kxwo'r GRASS. mn. / [knot and groſs; polygonum.] A 
nr, * 

700 minimus of hind ring knofgraſs made. Shakeſp. 


Kxo'r TeD. adj. [trom nat.] Full of knots. 
The knotted oaks ſhall ſhow'rs of honey weep. h 
Kno'triness. n. / {irom Kknotty.] Fulneſs of knots ; 
unevennels ; intricacy ; difficulty. 

Virtue was repreſented by Hercules naked, with his lion's 
ſkin and kno club: by his oaken club is ſignified reaſon 
ruling the appetite; the knottineſs thereof, the difficulty they 
have that ſeek after virtue. Peacham on Drawing. 

Kno'try. «dj. [from 4nct.] 1. Full of knots. 2. Hard; 
rugged. 3. lutricate; perplexed ; difficult; embarraſ- 
ſed 


(t.) I have ſeen „ vwhen the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the knctty oaks. x Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
The timber in ſome trees more clean, in ſome more hnotty : 
try it by ſpeaking at one end, and laying the ear at the other ; 
for if it be knotty, the voice will not paſs well. Bacon. 
The knotty oaks their liſt' ning branches bow. 


Roſcommon. 

One with a brand yet 5 from the flame, 

Arm'd with a knotty club another came. Dryden An. 
Where the vales with violets once wert croyyn d, 


Now knotty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground. Dryden. 


(2.) Valiant fools 
Were made by nature for the wiſe to work with: 
are their tools; and tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes knock their kno/ty heads together, 
And fall by one — Rowe's ——_ Stepmother. 
) King Henry, in very entrance of his reign, met 
RG . to 
trouble and confound the wiſeſt kings. Bacon. 
Princes exerciſed ſkill in putting intricate queſtions ; and he 


that was the beſt at the untying knotty difficulties carried the 


prize. L'Eftrange. 
Some on the _—_—_— 3 7 Dryden. 
They compliment, t, they 
Fight o er the wars ; reform the ſtate ; 


. 1 knevs, 1 have known. [cnapan, 


Saxon.] 1. To perceive with certainty, whether intuitive 


or diſcurſive. 2. To be informed of; to be taught- 3. 
To diſtinguiſh. 4. To recogniſe. 5. To be no ſtranger 
yo to be familiar with. 6. To converſe with anot 

8 X. p 

(r.) O, that a man might know 

The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come ! Sk akeſp. 
The memorial of virtue is immortal, becauſe it is known with 
God and with men. Wiſd. iv. 1. 
| The gods all things know. ). | Milton. 

> Not trom experience, for the world was new, 
He only from their cauſe their natures knew. Denham. 
We doubt not, neither can we properly ſay we think we ad- 
mire and love you above all other men: there is a certainty in 
the propoſition, and we know it. Dryden. 
W han a man makes uſe of the name of any ſimple idea, which 
he perceives is not underſtood, he is obliged by the laws of in- 
genuity, and the end of ſpeech, to make known what idea he 
makes it ſtand for. Lecke. 
(2.) Ye ſhall be healed, and it ſhall be Ino un to you why his 


is not removed from you. 1 Sa. vi. 3. 
Led on with a deſire to know 5 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 


One would have thought you had brown better things than to 
expect a kindneſs from a common enemy. L'E flrange. 
_ (3) Numeration is but the adding of one unit more, and 
giving to the whole a new name, whereby to know it from thoſe 

fore and after, and diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater 
multitude of units. Locke, 

(4. What art thou, thus to rail on me, that is neither known 
of thee, nor knows thee ? Shakeſp. 

told what things were done in the way, and how he 


was known of them in breaking of bread. „ XXIV. 35. 
At nearer view he thought he hnew the dead, 
And call'd the wretched man to mind. Flatman. 


Tell me how I may know him. Milton. 
(5. —— What are you? 
— A moſt man, made tame to fortune's blows, 
IA by the art of known and feeling ——_— 3 
m pregnant to good pity. Shak. K. Lear. 
(6.) And Adam knew Eve his wife. Geneſis. 


To Kxow. v. n. 1. To have clear and certain perception; 
not to be doubtful. 2. Not to be ignorant. 3. To be 


informed. 4. To Know for. To have knowledge of. A 


colloquial expreſſion. 5. To Know of. In Shakeſpeare, 


is to take cogniſance of; to examine. 


(1.) I know of a ſurety that the Lord hath ſent his angel, and 
delivered me out of the hand of Herod. Act, xi. 

(2.) When they know within themſelves they ſpeak of that 
they do not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to others 
to know of that which they may not well — Bacon. 

Not to know of things remote, but know 

That which before us hes in daily life, 

Is the prime wiſdom. Milton. 

In the other world there is no conſideration that will ſting 


our conſciences more cruelly than this, that we did wickedly, 


when we knew to have done better; and choſe to make our- 
ſelves miſerable, when we underſtood the way to have been 
happy. Tillotſon. 
| They might underftand thoſe excellencies which they blindly 
. valued, fo as not to be farther impoſed upon by bad pieces, and 
to know when nature was well imitated by the moſt able maſters. 
Dryden's Du Freſaqy. 


on our jerkins and 


(3.) The Prince and Mr. Poins will 
aprons, and fir John muſt not know of it. 


There is but one mineral body, that we know of, heavier than 


common quickſilver. Boyle. 

(.) He faid the water itſelf was a good healthy water; but 

for the party that own'd it, he might have more diſeaſes than he 

knexw for. -Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
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K N O 


(50 Fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 


For ay to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd. Shakeſ}. 
Kno'waBLE. adj. from know.] Cognoſcible ; poſſible to 


be diſcovered or underſtood. 

Theſe are reſolved into a confeſſed ignorance, and I ſhall not 
purſue them to their old aſylum; and yet it may be, there is 
more krowable in theſe than in leſs acknowledged myſteries. 

Glamuille's Scep is. 

Tis plain, that under the law of works is comprehended 
alſo the law cf nature, kzowable by reaſon, as well as the law 
given by Moſes. Locke. 


K Y D 


(1.) Krowledge, which is the highet degree of the ſpeculative 
faculties, — the perception of the truth of affirmative or 
tive propoſitions. Locke. 
Do but fay to me what I ſhould do, 
That in your tnowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it. Shak. Merchant of Venice, 
(2.) Ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n. Shakeſp. 
(3-) Shipmen that have hrow/edge of the fea. RNiigs. 
(4-) The dog ſtraight fawned upon his maſter for old inte- 
Ze. Sidney. 


(5. Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that thou 

ſhouldſt take 8 of me, ſec ing I am a ranger ? Ruth, 
A ſtate's anger ſhould not take 

Kn0wledje either of fools or women. Ben. Fobnſon's Catil. 


Theſe two ments are the voices of nature, the unani- (6.) Ipulled off my headpiece, and h 
: J I pulled off my headpiece, umbly entreated her par- 
mous fuffrages of all real beings and ſubſtances — don, or 4n,wledge why the — cruel. 8 2. 
are naturally N without revelation. ; J. To Kno'wLetDGk. v. a. [not in ufe.] To acknowledge; 
Kno'wex. n. /. [from know.] One who has ſkill or know- to aver. | 


ledge. 
If we look on a vegetable, and can only ſay tis cold and dry, 
we are pitiful kzowers. Glanville. 
I know the reſpect and reverence which in this addreſs I ought 
to appear in before you, who are a general knower of mankind 
 andpoetry. Southerne. 
Kno'winG. adj. [from know.] 1, Skilful 3 well inſtructed; 
remote from ignotance. 2. Conſcious intelligent. 
(1.) You have heard, and with a knowrng ear, 
That he, which hath our noble father ſlain, 


Purſu d my life. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The h#ncwuingef of theſe have of late reformed their —— 

e. 

What makes the glorious is to be knowing in their pro- 
feſſion, unſpotted in their lives, active and laborious in their 
cha | South. 
The neceſſity of preparing for the offices of religion was a 


leſſon which the mere light and dictates of common reaſon, 
without the help of revelation, taught all the knowing and in- 
telligent part of the world. : South's Sermons. 
Bellino, one of the firſt who was of any conſideration at 
Venice, painted very drily, according to the manner of his 
time: he was very knowing both in architecture and | 27 wa 
4 noy. 
All animals of the fame kind, which form a fociety, are 
more knowing than others. Addiſcn's Guardian. 
(2.) Could any but a kzowing prudent caule 
Begin ſuch motions and aſſign ſuch laws? 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame ? 


Kno'wins. . . from know.] Knowledge. 
Let him be ſo entertain'd as ſuits gentlemen of your khnowirg 
to a ſtranger of his quality. Shakeſf. 
Kno'winGLy. adv. [from knowing.) With skill; with 
knowledge. 
He hnowrng ly and wittingly brought evil into the world. 
| More's Divine Dialogues. 
Top who were rather fond of it than knawingly Mac. it, 


Blackmore. 


| ter 
Kno'wLepGe. =. . [from know.] 1. Certain perception ; 


indubitable apprehenfion. 2. Learniog ; illumination of 
the mind. 3. Skill in any ching. 4. Acquaintance with 
any fad or perſon. 5. Cognifance ; notice. 6. Information; 


power of knowing. 


Korp for ev. 


2. [oKrv. v. n, [corrupted probably from cu, Saxon] To 


The prophet Heſea tells us that God faith of the Jews, they 
have reigned, but not by me ; which proveth plainly, that there 
are governments which God doth not avow : tor though they be 
ordained by his ſecret providence, yet they are not inowledged 
by his revealed will. Bacon's Holy War. 

ToKnvu'B3LE. v. a. [knipler, Daniſh.] To beat. Skinner. 

KNU'CKLE. / {cnuc'e, Saxon; knack/e, Dutch I 1. The 

Joints of the fingers protuberant when the fingers cloſe. 

2. The knee joint of a calf. 3. The ar:iculation or joint 

of a plant. | 
(1.) Thus often at the Temple-ftairs we've ſeen 

Two tritons, of a rough athletick mien, 

Sourly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flood, | 

With knuckles bruis'd, and face beſmear'd in blood. 


Garth. 
(.) Jelly, which they uſed for a reſtorative, is chiefly made 
of knuckles of veal. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


(3-) Divers herbs have joints or #nuck/es, as it were ſtops in 
their germination ; as gillyflowers, pinks, and corn. Bacon. 
ToKnu'cxLe. v. n. [from the noun.] To ſubmit: I ſup- 
poſe from an odd cuſtom of ſtriking the under fide of the 
_ with the knuckles, in conſeſſion of an argumental 
defeat. | 
Knvu'cxLep. adj. [from knuckle.) Jointed. 
The or cane is a watry plant, and not but in the 
water : it hath theſe properties, that it 1s hollow, and it is 
knuck/ed both ſtalk ll | root; that, being dry, it is more hard 
and fragile than other wood ; that it putteth forth no boughs, 
though many ſtalks out of one root. Bacen's Nat. Hiftery. 
KnuFe. . / [perhaps corrupted from knave, or the fame 
with chef] Alout. An old word preſerved in a rhyme 
of prediction. 
The country hnuff's, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon, 
Shall fill up Duſſendale 
With ſlaughtered bodies ſoon. | Hayward. 
Knus. n. / [knor, German.] A knot; a hard ſub- 
KnuRLE. ſtance. | 
The ftony nodules found lodged in the ftrata, are called by 
. NVocd ward. 
Spenſer. 


know. 
But ah, unjuſt and worthleſs Colin Clout, 
That ya the hidden kinds of many a weed; 
Yet ky4/! not one to cure thy ſore 


Whole rankling wound as yes doth rifely bleed. Spenſer, 


L A D 


Why ſhou!d he fink where nothing ſecm'd to prefs ? 
His Jai little, and his ballaſt lets. Surf. 
LYDLE. n. /. [Plædle, Saxon, from Pladan; laugh, 
Erſe.] 1. A large fpoon; a veſſel with a long handle, 
vcd in thrawing out any liquid from the veſſel containing 
it. 2. The receptacles of a mill wheel, into which the 
water falling turns it. 
.) Some ſtirr'd the molten ore with lad/es great. S er ſer. 
When the materials of glaſs have been kept long in fuſion, the 


mixture caſts up the ſuperfluous falt, which the workmen take 
off with ladles. Boyle. 
Ala for our filver diſh 


Is what I want, is what I wiſh. Prior. 
La'ole-ruL. n. /. (ladle and full. 

If a footman be going up with a diſh of ſoup, let the cook 
with a /adle-ful dribble 2 — all the way up ſtairs. Suit. 
LA'DY. n. /. [Plærdiz, Saxon.] 1. A woman of high 
rank: the title of lady properly belongs to tlie wives of 
knights, of all degrees above them, and to the daughters 
of earls, and all of higher ranks. 2. An illuftrious or 
eminent woman. 3. A word of complaifance uſed of 
women. 4. Mittrefs, importing power and dominion ; as, 
lady of the manor. 

(z.) I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, play'd falſe 
with a finith. Shakeſp. 
I would thy huſband were dead ; I would make-thee my 
adv. I your lady, Sir John? alas, I ſhould be a pitiful 
lady. Shakeſp. Merry Vive Windſor. 
am ſorry my relation to ſo deſerving a lady, ſhould be any 


occaſion of her danger and affliction. King Charles, 
(2.) O fooliſh fairy's ſon, what fury mad 
Hath thee incens'd to haſte thy doleful fate ? 
Were it not better I that lady had, 
Than that thou hadſt repented it too late? Spenſer. 


Before Homer's time this great lady was ſcarce heard of. 


Ma lady an Evadn o 

y ady an e prove 

That Ball divert me from AG aba d love. aller. 
Shou'd I ſhun the dangers of the war, | 

With ſcorn the Trojans wou'd reward my pains, 

And their proud ladies with their fweeping trains. Dryden. 


We find on medals the repreſentations of /adier, that have 
given occaſion to whole volumes on the account only of a face. 
Addijon on Ancient Medals. 

(3.) — Say, good Cæſar, 

That I ſome /ady trifles have reſerv d, 

Immoment toys, things of ſuch dignity 

As we greet modern friends withal. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl. 

I hope I may ſpeak of women without offence to the /adier. 

| Grardian. 

1 rich, 

and wi igns rich d, 

With plenteous rivers, and wide -irted meads, 

We make thee lady. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
La'vy-BzDSTRAW, . . [Gallium.] Itis a plant of the 
ſtellate kind. Miller. 
La'ody-81RD. 

La'dy-cow. n. /. A ſmall red inſect vaginopennous. 
La'py-xrLy.: | 


Fly lady-bird, north, ſouth, or eaſt or weſt, 


Fly where the man is found that I love beſt. Gay. 
is lady-fly I take from off the graſs, 
Whoſe back might ſcarlet red furpaſs. G 


ay. 
and day.] The day on which the 
annunciation of the bleſſed virgin is celebrated. 


La'Dy-navy. n. . [ 


Las. 2. /. 


IL. A 1 


If they be notiing but mere ſtateſmen, 
Your /ady/hit thail obſerve their gravity, ; 
And their reſervedneſs, their many cautions, | As 
Ben. Jeb Catiiine, 


Fitting their perſons. 
I the wronged pen to plenſ?, 
Ma..e it my hun: bie thanks cxpieſs 
Unto your lad3/ti> in theſe. aller. 
"Tis Galla; let her adi, but peep. Dye Favs 
La'py's sLir ER. . , {Calceolus.] A plant. Miller, 
La'oy's Stock. „ [Cudamine.] A plant. Miller. 
When dazies pied, ond riclets blue, 
And . une, all filver white, 
Do paint the meadows much hedigꝭ t. Shakeſp. 


See a boy gathering lilies and /:4y-ſmocks, and there a 
girl cropping culverkeys and cow{lips, all to make gariands. 
| Walton's Angler. 


LAG. adj. [!znz, Saxon, lung; lagg, Swedith, the end.] 


1. Coming behind; ſaliing ſhort. 2. Sluggifh ; flow ; 


tardy. It is out of uſe, but retained in Scotland. 3. Laft ; 
long delayed. 
(1.) T could be well content 


To entertain the lag end of my lite 
With quict hours. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The ſloweſt footed who come lag, ſupply the ſhow cf a rear- 
ward. Cure c Suraey. 
I am ſome twelve or fourteen moonſhines 
Laz of a brother. a Shakeſp. King Lear. 
(2.) He, r man, by your firſt ord-r dicd, 
And that a * dreary 6d bear ; 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to ſce him buried. Shakeſ. Rich. III. 
We know your thoughts of us, that laymen are 
Lag fouls, and rubbiſh of remaining clay, 
Which Heav'n, grown weary of more perfect work, 
Set upright with a little puff of breath, 
And bid us paſs for men. Dryden Do: Sebaflian, 
(3-) Pack to their old play-fellows ; there I take 
y may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The lag end of their lewdneſs, and be laugh'd at. 
Shakeſſ care. 
1. The loweſt claſs; the rump ; the fag end. 
2. He that comes laſt, or hangs behind. 
(1.) The reſt of your foes, O gods, the ſenators of Athens, 
together with the common lag of people, what is amits in them, 


make ſuitable for deſtruction. Shakeſp. 
(2) The laſt the Ig of all the race. Dr ycen's Virg. 
makes my ram the /ag of all the flock. Por c. 
To Las. v. n. 1. To loiter; to move ſſowly. 2. To ſtay 
behind; not to come in. ä 
(1.) She paſs d, with fear and fury wild; 
The nurſe went lagging after with the child. Dy yder.. 


The remnant of his days he fafely paſt, 


Nor found they /agg'd too flow, nor flow'd too fait. Pricr. 
(2.) Behind her far away a dwarf did lag. Fairy 2ueen. 
I ſhall not /ag behind, nor err 

The way, thou leading. Milter. 
The knight himſelf did after ride, 

Leading Crowdero by his fide, 

And tow d him, if he /agg'd behind, 

Like boat againſt the tide and wind Hudibracr, 


he finds a fairy lag in light 
He drives the wretch — and laſhes into night. Dryden. 

She hourly preſs d for ſomething new ; 
Ideas came > hor mind . 
So faſt, his leſſons lzzg'd behind, 


Sift. 


La'pv-Lixe. adj. [lady and like.] Soft ; delicate; ele- La'ccrr. n. [from lag.] A loiterer ; an idler; one that 


nf. 
Tos lnde-ihs lng gn whe Dryden 
oO liie a igue to bear. . 
La'py-MaNnTLE. . [Alchimilla.] A plant. Miller. 


La'pysnre. r a o kt 


loiters behind. 


La'tcal. adj. [laigue, Fr. laicus, Lat. a4.) Belonging 


to the laity, or people as diſtin from the clergv. 
In all ages the clerical will flatter as well as te /aical. 
Camaen. 


Shakeſp. Laid. Preterite participle of Ih. 


L A M L A M * 


Neue laid wp for the che of e —— From young Iulus bead 
den. 2 Wa. ws. 12. A lambent func arole, which gently ſpread 
A heme which was writ ſome years fance, and lzd by t> ound es brows, and on his fed. 
be ready on a fit occalien. J.. His brows thick fogs, instead of glories, 


grace, 
Latrx. Vieterite participle of Fe. Aad lambens duinefſs play d around his face. Dryden. 


Mary feeth two angels in white, fitting, the one at the head, LawpDo! pat. « f. [nate and :i30-] Having the form 
and the other at the text, where the of Irfus had Ars. of the letter had or A. 


N, 22 The courſe of the long nas down through the mid- 
The is had luis by, bdore they were . de of , makes it adv to tr at the lower part of 
— — — | 


four five years. 
| "s . 
ref: the cerivation is caſy in cher ſenſe ; or from ger, LAME. adj [lazm, lama, Saxon ; lam, Dutch.] 2 


Lain. 3. [lai, in French, fiewfies 3 wild fow, or 2 fo- 


Dutch ] The couch of a boar, of wild beat. Ae 2. Hobbiing ; not ſmooth : 
A. from his lair, the wild bead, where he wars ins Bocy. * , 
In foret wild, in thicket, brake or | (7 Who reproves the Lame mult go upright. Daniel. 
But range the foren, by the er nde A grjtaad, of > mens cctrnn, KN ane belongs 
Of ſome cool fh, where nature ſhall provei- to 2 kaiy. Arbuthaat and Pope. 
Green grais and fatt'ning clover for your fare, (z.) Our authors write, | 
And moffv caverns for your noon-tide aur. D- Fi->. - or verſe, tis all the fame; 
Lainv. . , [Plone, Sen; The l of 2 2227 be proſe is futtian, and the numbers lame. Dryden. 
the Scottiſh diet ( 3-) Sarubs are formed into ſundry ſhapes, by moulding them 
Shrive but their title, and thrar moneys parze, wich, and cutting without ; but they ave but /ame things, 
A laird and twenty pence pronounc d with nor, berg too fmall to keep figure. Bacon. 
When conffru'd but for a plain vemman go, | Senft, who could neither fy nor hide, 
And a good ſober two pence, and well fo. ela-. Came ſneak ing to the chariot fide ; 
La'iry. . ,. [d4®-] 1. The people, 2 ciflinguiticd And offer d many 2 lame excuſe, ; 
from the clergy. 2. The flare of 2 He never meant the lealt abuſe. _ Sæviſt. 
(1.) An bumble clergy is 2 — key bemble To LANE. wv. . (from the adjeAive.} To make lame; to 
laity too, fince humility is a virtue that equally adorns . 
ſtation of life. fr. 1 zever heard of fuch another encounter, which /ames report 
(2.) The more uſual cauſe of this deprivaues = 2 mere ary, to follow it, and undoes deicription to do it. Sta. 
or want of holy orders. 2 Parergm. 
LAKE. . , [lac, Fr. lacus, Latin] 1. A Hg difubocn 


of inland water. 2. Small plaſh of water. 3. A mic- 
dle colour, betwint ultramarice and vermilion, yet « 
is rather ſweet than harſh. It is made of cochiwesl 


) He adds the running ſpiings and ftandang Lane”, or 
2 D The lamellated wtennar of fome inſefts are 
- 1. The tial, when viewed 

Lai'wzLy. ado. [ 


1 


1 


2 1 . ſcarcely know "tis the. 
La'wewess. = / — lane} 1. The fiate of 


* 

LEK. come ; are legs and 
- Pp, , 

. af. 114 a prze ? — 


ſyrups 2 
La'mnarive. „ A medicine taken by ficking with the 
I tnch'd up the wonnd, and let hum blood =» the 2mm, add 
us s Ant, Cnc Ro. 
Lamns-woot. rn. / [lenb and wwe ] 22 2 
of roaftes 


ſe, lets — — 
rns juſt, 


1. Like a cripple without 
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